JUSTICE  MEETING 


7 :00  P.M. 


Mailman  Hasentent 


AU  are  welcome 


Especially  Freshmen 


/^2^LOt*'<-^ 


IS"  UN  I  VERS! 


JameH   Meredith 

Writes  Aliout 

The  Southern  Negro 

and 

H'lH  Hope 

For  The  Future 

—  See  Page  3  — 
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Schottenfeld  Resigns|Sacks  Rejects  Council  Request; 
From  Council  Board  $25  Night  Parking  Fee  Levied 


Kiiiih 


J>»'an 

Collect  ion 
iiij,^  wit  h 


S(  hot tt'iilt'ld  'G.'i  has  ii'si^'^iie<{  tr-otn  her  {M)siU(>n 
as  Student   Couruil  Secretary,  in  an  aiticle  in  the  Justice 
(paj^e  r>)    Krni!\'  cited   her  ^rowin^  i-eah/.ation   that    "other 
than  personal  friendships,  the  acaiieinic  exjR'rience  is  the   th.;t  a  ;< 
oni>   \\orth\vhile  one  at  Hrand.Ms." 

\\'h<'n   (piestiune(i   as   to    her   reasons   ioi    leaving   her 
post    Kttiilv'  sii:d,  "My  heart  was  + 


I ) 


SIX  < 


f  StUiienl>   i 
1    the  $1^0   |e«> 


.1  * ' « 11 1 


It  ndv  of  t  lic 


Milton  Sack-   has  refused    a    Student    Council    re<piest     for    the 
_,    ..      for    overniirht   paiKiuK  to  be  }>os!  |>orK»(i  indeliniteix'.   At   a   rneet- 
(•uru'il  Miemi>ers  last   Friday,  Dr.  Sacks  also  ivjectevi  the  Council  suj^^e.^tiori 
conirniltee  of  students,  faculty   and  adniinist  ration  he  appointeil  lor  further 
on-canipus  p-arkiriK  situation. 


Kttiilv'  sii:d 
just  not  in  my  work  and  tje- 
caijse  of  this  I  fflt  I  wasn'l  do- 
in>4  the  jol)  1  stiould  liavt  tx'fn  ' 
What  she  called  the  immediate 
canst'  '  of  her  resignation  was 
the  recent,  ^"onncil  discussion  on 
llu-  undergraduate  parking  fee. 
'  Dehate  on  this  issue  was  so 
coni|>leteIy  absurd  It  made  me 
re  il:/e  that  all  of  Council's  ac 
tiviiies  w«ue  in  fact,  al>surd, 
oiil\  ditterin^;  in  deKiee  She 
conunued,      1  am  just   not   pre- 

Raphael  to  Open 
Cen.  Ed.  Series 

Uruversily  PresKienl  Al)rarn 
L.  SactKif  has  annotuiced  \\\c 
resumption  of  tlie  Cieneral  F,du- 
e. it  loll  S  le(luri'  series,  a  ])n>- 
gi.im  drsijiiifd  til  K'^e  s!u<lents 
w  lK»t  h.'  leniied  a  close  asso- 
ei.ttion  with  men  ami  women 
v.i\>  are  symbols  of  productive 
It  \  ;(m 

'1  he    year's    liist    speaker,    Dr 
C'h.iim  Raph;i.l   of  Oxford   I!ni- 
vi  f.ily.     will     be    presented    on 
TliiiiMhev  evening.  ()ct(.l><T  4. 

Aband<,«!>e<1  f«r  Credit 

'I  h<'  CJen  Ed  S  series  was 
oi  li^mally  olVered  to  seniors  as 
a  Mitet'  credit  course  Attend 
an(  (  w,as  not  compulsory,  and 
no  »'<aminations  or  papers  were 
ret^Mirini  Cast  year  it  was  al>an 
doncd  for  creciit.  t)Ul  contuuied 
a>  an  educational  offering  for 
tb.    n*-netit  of  the  entire  student 

tx  Hi  V 

t.Mner  scheduled '  appearances 
in  this  year  s  program  include 
Alliii  Dulles,  of  the  Ceniral  bi 
lellig*  nee  Agency;  Henry  R 
Cure,  pubbslier  of  Time  FCch- 
atU  F<<Kigers  of  the  ;..>:  ::c..l  duo 
of  F^)dgers  and  Hammerstein; 
J  )>ef)h  Kapl.in.  former  he;<d  t»f 
liu"  Intt-rnatioual  (ieophysicai 
Vi  ,ir  and  I)  a  \  i  d  Merrick. 
Hr"  iHna  ay   producer 

The    Cen     Fd     S    Committee 
hope's     tn     nof)iish     et     fiHinohlt  ! 
Coiilair^ng   tins  year's  guest   \vc 
turers    a>    wt  li    as    a     l)rief    de 
s»<!!pt)on  of  the  program. 


partxl  to  devote  so  much  of  my 
time      to     an     organization      in 
which  1  no  longer  l)elieve." 
Sincere  Regrets 
When  not  I  tied  of  her  resigna- 
tion,   Kapaport    comiiu'nted,    'T 
am    sorry    that     Kmil\     will    no 
longer     be    working    with     us 
He  expressed  Ins  desire  thai  her 
suct.  t\ssor       be      somr^one      who 
"feels  he  or-   she   has   t)oth   con 
ccpl.s  ?..".'i  <<Mt hi KiT^vini   to  udd   to 
Council      the'    F>xecutive    Boaid, 
land    to   the   University" 
I       Ha  pa  port  urged  an>    memln'r 
of    ttie   clas.N   of     b'A    <ir     H4    who 
would    like    to   compete    for    lh»- 
Elxecutive     iJoard      vacaru  >      to 
submit    his    n.ime    lo    Kh-itious 
Commissiooet  s     Fric     Sivin     'f)4 
;;Md  .Arthur  Kiia>    r»4  b\    noon  .ui 
.Saturila.v.     <)(tol)«'r     H       A     pi  i 
MiaiN',   sti'Hilfi   out'    be    n«'ir>s,ir> 
will    be    held    TucNd.iN,    OdoUtr 
l>    and     tti«^    election    'I'hursd.iy. 
October   11. 


based  on  the  r'ej»ort    t»f    an 
Ltrry      Cioldman     'iy'.i.     Council 

repitsentdtive  and  Fditor  of  tlu' 
Justice,  At  a  special  meeting 
held  last  'i'lunsday.  Council  un 
an!i!!ou.;!y  endorsed  the  p«'tition 
Urafti'd  by  this  commitie*-. 
which  consisted  »)f  I>a\id 
l'iulli{>^  't)4,  David  Rostt»n  V)'}. 
FrcMik  Susman  '6'A  and  Gold 
n  uu  1 

I'nfair  Burden 


ad 


hoc   coniiiiittee    header!    by 


SA(  KS.  I    M. 


Crad  Vital  in  Capture 
Of  Two  Soviet  Spies 


CORE  to  Picket 

"^liis  Saturday  the  I  on- 
uress  of  Racial  Equality  will 
demonstrate  at  Howard 
Johnson  lestaurant.s  through- 
out the  nation  to  proic«»t  the 
company's  policy  of  discrim- 
ination ai^ainst  Southern  Ne- 
groes. The  restaurant  chain 
i««  the  largest  along  the  fed 
eral  highways,  and  is  the 
only  national  compsRy 
which  practices  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Brandels  faculty  and 
student  body  has  nnade  plans 
Id  join  with  other  colleges  in 
pirketing  the  Howard  John- 
son national  office  in  Boston 
along  with  Jieveral  local  res- 
tauraois  this  Saturday  from 
II  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  A  hriei 
organisational  mertlBf  will 
be  held  at  Olinr-SaBff  a«di- 
torium  on  Weonesday  at  5 
P.  M. 


Ricliar'd  A.  Flink  'r>o.  now  a  (h^'ens,  N.^l  .  allor-ney. 
plavt-d  a  Vital  role  in  urKovering  the  intellijrence  activities 
of  two  Soviet  spi'v-.  Attorney  C.eneral  Robert  Kenne(i\-  re- 
vealed two  weeks  aj^o.  As  a  result  '<i  Clink's  undercover 
uork.  ^'uri  .A.  Alishukov  and  Vuii  C.  /aitse\,  botli  em- 
ployees   at    the    Cruted    Nations,    were    expelled    from    the 

country    in    August 

F'link    tirst    met    the    Russiar>s 
while    a     law     student     at     .New 
York    I'n.v.rsitv     When   .Misiiu 
kov  contacted  him  and  arranged 
a   luncht^on  ap{)<)intment   to  dis 
CU.SS  "world  alTairs,'    Flink  noti 
lievl    the    FBI      .\l    tl.i-    Bureau'.^ 
urging,    he   pretended    to   \>e   re 
ceptive   to   Soviet    ideology    and 
for  three  years  .supplied  useless 
information  t-,  the  sp>    duo 

COP  (  arididate 

Tins  sunimer.  when  Fhnk  be 
came     the     H<'publican     }'<uty  s 
candidate     for     the     New     York 
S'.atc     .'\  s>..-in  i» !  \      from     tils     cii'i 
tritt.    he    was   cifTeied    s:-tOi)0   l)y 
Mishuk</V    to  aid    his   campaign 
In  return,  shouht  he  Ih"  chc  t<'.l. 
Flink     woulfi     >>e    told     to     lake 
certain  stands  in  speeclies  deal 
ing   with   such    martyrs   .ts   Wes 


'Peace  Group'  Votes 
Hughes  Endorsement 
In   U.  S.   Senate   Race 

T'he     Brandels     F'eac  c     Ciroup> 
'»verwhel;iung!>    endorsed    Sen 
atorial    c-  a  n  d  i  d  a  t  c    li     .Stu.irt 
Hughes  at    it.-   tiist    intftuig    last 
Thursdav  . 

The    mrtting    was 
,m    addrt---    from    II. 
fessor  ^.v  •  r  <  1 1   .Me. id 
has    boen    a<  t  iw    in 
(■uop.Hgii      M<'nd* 


C<Mm«  «i  s       petition       einpha 

.:.•.-'.  tho  -th..  full  l)urdep.  of 
tue  parking  fee  falls  unfairly 
up>on  the  resident  students, 
Uiicrias  the  nei'd  for  adcJitional 
parking  facilities,  v^lncli  the 
Hi  a  a.^  lo  Jinance,  is  geiur  dt  ed 
piiMMiils  l)\  an  1.-;;:  <•;.->,•  ;ti  the 
M'.  ;tiibt'r  of  toiiuuutmi;  aiui 
>;i.)<tu;it.'  students,  lacully  and 
ad  in  m  1st  rat  ion." 

l)i      .Sacks    said    tl.a!    aduiinis 
'i.tiots       and       .siatt        nu  mbeis 
should    riot    oe    rt'(piir«'d    l(j    pa> 
for  parking  pi  in,  iiegts    Mtv  «■  the 
I' ni  vi  r  .-at  >     must    olt*'!     to    tlii-m 
certain        fringe     benefits.       or\e 
of    whicti     IS    free    par^T'.g      5?-' 
also    <"laimed    that     it    would     be 
imfair     to     levy     lhi>     fee     u|)on 
commuting    students,     since 
ruany   of   tliem   art*   under   great 
tmancial   strain 

Luxury,   Not   Privilege 

H.  noie<i  that  the  .stall,  fac- 
ultv,  and  comnuiter.s  need  cars; 
for  <i  resident  student  a  car  is 
a  luxury  Parking  on  campus 
Is  a  privih  ge  "  he  saici  and 
resi(f»'nt  students  should  there 
for.'  pay  f«»r  that  privilege  He 
addecl  ttiat  ht-  was  attempting 
lo  [)resc'-ve  the  residential 
(  li.iracier  ■  of  the  CniversitN 

CtMincil  deci  It  fi  th<*  attempt 
to  dis-courage  resident  students 
from  maintaining  »ai.-  liU 
t,am})us  (n  the  statement  draft 
cd  l)>  tlv  ad  hoc  comuot'ee  and 
unarii:!V"ai.>l\  supfx.rted  by  thf 
entire        lM>d\  Ci)un.il        said 


Students  'Payroll 
To  Be  Prepared 
Every  2  Weeks 

In  an  eflot  t  to  streamline  the 
'operation  of  the  Bursar's  t>t1i«e, 
.siudcnt     payrolls    will    now    l>e 
p-"i<i  on  a   1)1- weekly   l)asis 

The  growing  under  ^i  a-ii.atc? 
eruollmeikt.  coupleti  vvith  ttie 
increase  in  the  ri  u  m  t)  e  r  >f 
workinj^  students,  !iii(i  m.iUe  th«* 
weekly  pavioll  preparation  a 
rnorisl  r  ous  a  (  I  i  v  i  I  v  '  l*i"r  r  e 
(ioiion.  Dirceloi  ot  Placement, 
I  said  lb'  noted  tliat  n>o.t  ad.mn 
istralr.e  pei.stirinel  have  t)«'eri 
paid  on  a  bi  'Atvkly  i.)asis  lor 
^e\-eral    years 

Paperwork  Too  dreat 

He  continued  'i'lie  tjulk  '*t 
students  WDrk  iiss  than  ten 
111  irs  each  week  and  the  paper- 
work involved  in  paying  thetii 
v^t(•kly  has  just  ij  e  c  o  m  e  t<>-» 
great  Mrs  .Marjorie  Olson  of 
the  Bursars  Otlice  commeuleii 
that  many  stud  e  n  t  s  do  not 
evt'U    Ixillier    to    pu  k    up    th«'ir 

»^->.»       *-,>..'«.-*  ^»/         -jf^r^       it       ■»^>«*iir>t»i~ 

tales  ft»r   w  eeks 

When  (piestioned  about  the 
possil)!  Ill  \'  -f  im  ita.siiig  Ihf  ^al- 
ary rales  for  campus  empliy- 
rru'nt     .Mr     (ionon   said    that    the 


ope»-,ed 

.'vaid     1' 

el.stihr^,  v> 

itie    Hugi 

•  tui   stres- 


i)v  1 


Brand'  IS    is    willeii    ten    miles 
(Conn»Jucd  Oft  Page  6) 


pres«'nt  wage  Ncale  is  higher 
than  that  recpiired  f'»r  all  s'alt* 
universities  ond  at  h-asl  as  high 
as  all  colleges  in  the  Boston 
ar«'a  witi.  the  exce;  tions  of 
Harvard  and  M  I  T  We  fe.d 
the  c  u  r  r  e  n  t  wage  ri»te.»;  tire 
quite  cqui!al>!e  '■  he  -^Htd 

Student  jesfMMise  w<»s  gener- 
ally ho.stih-  to  the  cliadg"  iri 
[tavroll  dist  rirjution  Many  felt 
tliat  those  who  sufTered  most 
would    l»e    seholar.ship    studenLsi 

'  (  Cufi!  rntrcti  or*  .''aye  'i ,' 


II  > 


Watch  the  Birdie 


(1 


tern  trade  w.th  the  Soviet  t)loc. 
th»^  atimission  of  Communist 
Lriina  lo  iii<-  I'luteu  N.nnues 
and  fx^acp  and  disarmament  in 
gpn^ral  The  money  •A-a.';  im 
rnediately  turned  over  to  the 
FBI 

Ants-Semltism 

Flink.  who  dencribfd  himself 
as  "one  of  the  si.K  Repu'olicans 
ever  to  graduate  from  Bran- 
deis."  sard  he  had  hten  mot 
vr>ted  in  part  by  his  hatred  of 
Soviet  anti  Semitisni  "I  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  ant:- 
Semitisnri  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  felt  that  ihi.s  was  one  way 
of  getting  back  at  them,  he 
said. 

He    warned    thai    the    Cotn- 
munists    were    eager    to    rei^'h 


the  te  ed  for  a  t  r^iu  al  examni.. 

lion  of  .'\rn»  I  1..  tJii  foreign  polit  > 

in  the  light  of     changes'    during 

the  las!   tifteen  years     He  n"'e<i 
.  •     ■     .  t  \         . 

liirti  imi        I  e.s  jjt>i  i.se      Hi      tit«»llK* 

has    Ix'en    alrnost   entirely    mib 

tary  '  in  nature,  citing  the  sue 

cessive  p(»!icies  of  containment. 

rolltjack,     l)rinksmanship,    .tias 

sive    retaliation    and    limited 

war. 

War  Obsolete 

"War    is    ol>3olete,'      Mendel-  , 
s  )hn    said         It    can    no    longer  i  | 
serve    a,^.    the    ultimate    ratio    in 
human  affairs  " 

The  address  was  f<jllowed  by 
a  motion  from  co-chairmen 
■Vlcki  BonneM  HA  and  Chr;> 
Rohmann  '64  thai  the  group 
announce   iis  support   for 


•young  impressionable-  I  Hughe.s  Some  objccuon  was 
piople  If  you're  an  idealist,  raised  to  the  manner  in  whic^i 
Iheyll  appeal  to  you  on  those  jiney  presented  th.  proposal 
grounds."  he  said,  "and  if  However,  ill  but  a  handfol  ef 
you're  a  praetieol  man  tbey'lCthe  s^jxtv  Hirt^nta  prei«nU  gave 
try  to  bribe  you."  '  ttit  ir  approval. 


PtcCiir«d  above  is  a  Brandeis  student  being  "msisfed*  at  the 
gym.  The  ptetares  taken,  in  ad»2UldB  to  havin*^  m  prominent 
pia4;e  on  the  newly  npiwed  I.O.  eard«,  will  beeome  p^irt  of 
»i»4%mtM'  }>erntanent  rec'#rd».  One  JaBi<»r  observed  that  tlilo 
has  made  the  borkowlnff  of  mnMMet'%  dining  hail  card  increas- 
hM^ly  di&cnit. 
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A  Statement  of  Pr 


P  ,l,l.she<1  weeKty   dur.ng  the   slU^A  yeor,  with  f^  .xcei.l.on  of   *'^""?''^- 
'^"^■■su::;eTl'M...s.,.,tK.n.  wbsu1,.e<1  hy  .»-   Mudeo.  uC.v.t.^s  fee 


Lorry    Goldman    '63 

Copy  Edifr  /••»»'«  "•♦•' 

Stephen  Sloner    64  Cel.o  Ussok    64 

Borboro  Bernstetn  '65  Jof>«  MorgoW    64 

Sports  Editor 
Steve  Seltgrrvon    63 

feusifi«*s  Monogo*  -  ^       n    aa 

Anthoriy   Kostimr    64  v^vitj      .» 

OrculotioM  Monof**^ 

ALt  '/.I  Mifhoel  Roser>t>ery    oJ 

Horvev  Ar'e""'on    oi  /vin.iiutri  j 

StoH:  T(    ht  or»;i»>un<td. 


Larry  Ochiman 


The  Hughes  Campaign 


Av  Iht    Justice   has  tr;Hi.t.onally  held  that   its  concerns  are 
„,.1    l.m.l.^    lo    the    .mm.du.t.    are.s    of    Un.verv.ty    functu.nmg. 

If  ..  api.ropru.tr  lor  us  to  comnvnt  o„  tlu  r;unF>a.Kn  cv.jrentiy 
U-M.^  wa^ed  bv  Harvard  Profs^or  H  Stuart  Hughes  for  he 
U  s'  S.rw.t.  As  stud.nts  wr  must  rmt  suctu.nb  to  the  .dea 
that  lb.  un.v,,Ml>  u.  whuh  w.  t.r.d  ourselves  for  the  next  few 
vearv  .s  lb.  .tOv  r-abtv  and  as  students  of  this  un.vers.  y  we 
'.hould  r.nt  .H-KltHt  .,u.  .f  tb.  f.'w  trad)t,ons  governmg  d  that 
Hra.ut...  men  and  women  play  an  act.ve  ruU^  m  tbr  key  stiug- 
gl.s.f  our  MrH-..tu>n    fur  r.v.l   n>^bts  and  peace 

SOI    H   t\     lo    ffUl  ,        .      ., 

U    ..    or    .b.    .nustu.n    of    dis.un.auur.t    and    ^-'^^r^^'^^^^' 
r:  ,      ,1        ur.-i*test    «balhnfc;e    lo    lb.     Arn.rKan    eon 

)!u>?h«    rMf-Mnls    tbr    *«'^*'*'*    \         *      ,"n.U-<1    states    should    lake 

S.M.l      rru.ai     vsonUi     foHow     soil        hx..nipit  s  v 

1  ...      ,,i       r,    f   entiii       r/UK'lx.    Souirii.isi     .\mci,     h" 

*;;:;;'':.;^rt''M;K; .>:,:;:  w,,ui,.  is,.,. ,  n.u„.,-fr,<.  .on...  m 

^"  ".■'"""■  ,,.,„  Th,.r«1-,v    niKh'      Ihr    Bra.xi.  IS   r.-»rr   Group 

^t;:;t-;;!d^v:qra^ 

;;r;r;o:e:r^:lli    n;;::^^rrw.ii    be    concemrat.^     m    eert..n 

'""hHp    .    ..^-<^'<^    for    these    ar>d    other    activities    ^o    conve    >n 

-;r;-.-;o;n,,or,.b.jbc.....^^ 

;;'i:^^;;^X  ^;';:;.su;e^  literature  on  t^e  Hu.t.s  ca,np...n 
ii'.vadabb     1.....   '*■•     nr-,rutc'^    P.;.cc  Cr-np 

A  Step  Forward 

.,,,,'::"^.mpor.anthro.Mb.ou.n.^ 

F..|rral   Government    J -;';"'"':'.-'*,  '••-    —-op    ,n    tbiv    area 

>!'    .'^    ^^    congrau!.;.^ .'e'ann^'-v     upU  ^s     thev     re<  e.ve 

executive  support     \N        '^/^  ,    ^Z^';,,   „^,,,  .,,.,i  ,,,.!   i.>  ti-  f^^ture. 
this  issue   ,v  ..   rrcMot^-.r,  o!    II  i.    n.  .t,c,,,ps    .,s    COHh. 

the^i^reJ:^r:'m^l'    suu.^le   ,o   a.o.    the  Ne.ro   ,o   ox.,.,,    in. 
(V.n.t.tut.ona'    r.gh^l^  ^^^    ^^    ^^^^^   struggle     Racial   d.s- 

Ih.  rr    >  stiil   mucr,    \<'  Sf-'b    In  this  eonm-clion. 

cMnunalion  ■>  u  .dely  P^«^'^";.<|    raRF^tim^>rv<i  picket  demon- 
wf    wholeheartedly   endor.^'  <^*.   Vh^^Jj^X""^';^^  ^e^  this 

Mratums  at  Howard  J^hnsc>n  s  headquarters  ancl^re^sui  ^^^,^^^^.^^ 

S 


Upon  assuming  the  etiiU)ishi|)  ot  the 
Justice  ia«t  March,  1  ihd  not.  as  is  the  cus- 
tom for  a  new  eoitor-in-chiet,  write  a 
'•Statement  of  Principles."  My  immedia  e 
Dredecessor  had  written  his  -Statement 
only  a  month  before,  and  since  my  views 
were  in  general  accord  with  his,  1   lelt  no 

need  to  amplify  them.  ,   *  u^ 

However,  a  new  cUiss  has  entered  the 
University  and  it  lo  neces^:ary  to  ^M^i^^i"  ^« 
the  class  of  '66  the  principles  on  which  the 
Justice  operates.  But  this  article  is  atklres- 
se<i  as  well  to  the  up^>erclassmen  of  Hran- 
deis  e^pe^iallv  to  those  who  propagate  the 
noti;)n  that  the  Justice  is  a  i.ne-sided  nega 
tivistic,  newspaper  published  by  a  small  m- 
irroup  of  radicals. 

The  Justice  is  published  with  a  treedom 
from  censorship  unknowis  on  many  cam- 
Duses  For  this  libeity  we  are  KiHtetul.  and 
it  "is  fully  to  the  cre<lil  of  the  Iniversity 
that  such  freeilom  does  exist.  Ou.  e-litona 
policy  IS  governed  solely  by  f)ur  oNvn  icU-a  ot 
what  Hrandeis  Iniversity  should  1^.  We  do 
not  claim  to  l)e  .spokesmen  ol  the  cam|>u- 
community;  nor  do  v.r  cater  io  the  opiiiMM. 
held  bv  the  maiority.  We  hold  an  imaK.-  (d 
the  ideal  university  and  when-  the  rea  ities 
of  the  present  cotdlict  with  this  wleal,  we 
shall  express  ourselves.  .       •  i 

The  Justice  has  been  called  "a.^orbn  \>\ 
the  Saturday  Review  and  "aiUi  adnmu^t  ra 
tion"  by  Time.  Such  descriptions  ar<'  mis- 
leading.' Since  students  are  iW^uvii  the  iiKht 
to  i)artici[>ate  in  the  formulation  <.f  I'mver- 
citv    T>4.1icv    in    any    meaningful     -eiise    and 


since  Student  Council,  due  to  its  collective 
membership  and  need  to  reUin  diplomatic 
ties  with  the  administration,  is  hesitant  to 
criticize  the  administration,  the  Justice  is 
often  the  only  oigan  of  criticism  We  have 
a  critical  function,  to  be  sure,  but  we  vie  at 
this  function  as  lK)th  positive  and  construc- 

^"rhe  Justice  is  v>erhaps  best  describetl  not 
as  a  newsivaiK^r.  but  as  a  journal.  While  we 
provide  comprehensive  coverage  oi  the  de- 
velopments taking  place  within  the  Univer- 
sity we  view  the  Justice  as  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  events.  First,  the  (i^zette  ade- 
nuatelv  serves  this  function.  Second,  much 
of  tlie^^news"  that  would  appear  m  a  week- 
ly journal  would  already  be  well-known. 
f  hml  we  believe  that  therv  are  items  oi  tar 
greater  importance  to  the  university  .stu- 
dent. Our  primary  concern  is  with  matters 
(,1  a  broad  intellectual  and  cultural  .scope. 
\Vc  attempl  to  be  a  medium  of  ideas,  t(  pro- 
v(.k."  thought  and  discu.ssion,  to  educate. 

'Ihe  Justice  welcomes  anyone  with  t  Me 
ab.iitv  and  desire  to  work,  regardless  ot  his 
i,le<dogical  romrmtment.  Positions  are  avail- 
•  a,]*.  ,„  the  writir^K  -f  '^♦'^'^'  e(l,t(.rials.  tea- 
turev  or  spc.rts.  ui  layout.  c(»py  readi  n  g, 
photography,  art,  a<lyert  ising.  typing  aou 
circulation.  Ve  invite  all  those  who  are  m- 
U-ievtcd  \o  join  us  in  the  publication  i.f 
what  we  believe  is  one  of  the  finest  colle-e 
weeklies  in  the  nation.  T<'  those  whose  .n- 
tere^t^  do  not  lie  m  this  direction:  we  invite 
y,.u  to  read  and  critically  apprai.se  what  we 
ha\  e  to  o<!  er. 


StQte  ol  the  Union 


New  Scholarship  Policy 


Alan   Rapaport 


,  'I'liis   c  oiuinn    will    ^i\  ♦     '  ■"« 
ful    scruUnv    to   e\ents   arul  (on 
i,,pt..     lb.it     efTeH     ,  ue     f,,.  ti,l>.rv 
of    the    Student  Union    -^^    ■<;tu 
dents  or  ;is  eiti/-.  ns     Campus  i^ 
sue>   v^dl    hv   full..    «  xplored   but 
the    .scope    of    lh<     arlcles    vill 
not   hv   hinited   to    the   tx>und.ir 
les    of    the    l'rn\ersit>        II    sh.dl 
initiate  much  of  the  vital  com 
munication    betwt-en    th«     f're.si 
dent  of  the  Union  an<l  lb.    lueiii 
bers   ) 

F(>r  the  first   slaternorit   in  tbi^ 
ariJ''eTrMr    yej-r     1    wouUl    li»t<     lo 
exannue    h    rvue)"-     .oUi.iUou    of 
Uni\  ersit  \    polit  >    \v  1m<  li   >4i '  .dl\ 
rf!e(  Is    riM-l    Hiioub  ;s    vumm  riu 
but  of  u  1."  b   ii;-.^*   ..!<     Mr-:.u.,M 
At     the     end     of     la    I     semester. 
the   Board  of  Trustees    N^ith   the 
rnc  ouraqeinePl      .i  "  d      er.»!ors. 
mrnt    of    I'resldrnt    Sa(  bar,    and 
after     etmsidtatn.n     v^  dh     laeir. 
brrs  id  Ihr  studmt  g«>\einmrn( 


established  a  new  Mholarship 
polu'>.  n^  .Htii  ,-  to  proio.-l 
juoM  nl  and  f  u  t  u  ,  .  H,.,ud«-is 
vi;ident>>  from  the  banian  ips 
(•Hns-<><*  tv  tuition  in(  rease-^  It 
li.,s  loo^  Or.  II  tho  deslie  ol  liio 
stu<lents  lo  esiablish  .,  svstem 
in  whu  h  a  -tu<irot  s  abilities 
i,r,  tlu  ^oU  I  ,  itot  ,..  fo;  bi'^  ad 
nu.ssiou  le.  ;u)d  attendan<  »  .d 
Bian<ieis  A  liu.e  pari  plan  h«s 
beoti  r.dcj-t'''  v.bi(b  brin^*^  thi?< 
\c\v:i]   v\\\rh  closer   to  reiility 

ll    .\\\    students    «h<»    mrrit 
scholarship   or    bursary    aid    will 
he     fully     pro(e«  led     aK-onsl     fu 
t  lire   iiH  rease*- 

2'  I  ir.an(  lal  assistance  will 
not  be  iiiven  solelv  on  the  b.i-is 
<»f    era«le.   or   acaclrinu     reioid 

J  I   K  ifleen  months    notice  w  lii 
be   fl^♦'^    before   anv    future   tui 
turn   increase  v»dl  be  effected 


11- 


V\  •    I  • 


fully  explaoK  ti  m  a  letter  from 
I)r    Sachar  who  was  sincerely 


conct  r  u«  (i    vv  it  h    ..nd    a    firm    .«d- 
V(v<i:te    <.f    the    pro|K)Sals       <  U.tils 
of     ibis     lelt.    r     ar«      rept  uited 
b»re    I 
IVmi     Ainli 

K.n  n.-l  liiou^bt  v^  us  ^.^ixen  by 
the  Boar<l  of  Trustees  to  the 
v^^loIe  probU  rn  of  rising  luUiun 
an<l  Its  j><)ssibb'  imfvact  on  our 
vtudf-nl    txKly.    L^:esvnt    «n<l    fu- 

tur<'   .    . 

Tlie  Hoard  cnme  to  the  ««'n- 
(  iu.ston  that  .t  v^ould  not  be 
vsisf  lo  adopt  a  xiiar..nte<'<l  tui- 
tion proj^ram  H  was  feit  tb.tt 
♦be  (bjective  vkiinb  is  to  pfo- 
WH't  .student.^  v.  b(-  tuMJ  r  •  ;ng 
,  ,,sl'  ..  Ki  a\  «  b.u  d^bip  could  Ix- 
(,«'!  ;  ri  .nil  it  X  od  >\  I',  bout  tin  <iis- 
.M.\  , ,!,!.. ^es  of  Kiar.irneov  ii,.,t 
vsouiii  I'i.no  tho  riiiver-!;\  u 
a  sti ..' '  p."  ^'  '^  ii'^l«  ;<d  "■!  oe 
proposals  wi  r<  «- ubst  1 1  ub  <l  .uiil 
unanimously  ad.  ot»  «1 

1  )    I i    )  h,(t    ;0  1    »^<  u- 

(Continued  ui»  tajfe  *^ 


Editorial  Policy 

•   .    »         J   .r  #   iVxs^    Javiir*   h»«   derkled   upon   the 
The    editorial    l>oard    of    the    j«»mc*    n»» 

*"''T";fn:fKn:^'U^or7a;..   r.f^eet    the   opinion    of  at   leant   two- 

^"•^1  ^^^^'jd^lt'onlr 7ef^t  the  opinion  of  the   maionty  of 

""^  T'cXr^'tt   opinion    entitled    -Comrnent'    are    open    to 
^^Us  of  the  ^'torial   and   a^.a^e  boards^^^  ^^ 

4    Columns  <^rf P;"•^^^  d  i^etion  o  The  editoTiTl  board 
^nV^t^r^    'SZ.^^r'Jr    ^Commenu,  •    necessarily    reflect    the 
opinion  -V^'*^  f/Vj:^'*^.^^'^  is  a  column  written  by  the  Pr«b 
...nt  of  StuJ^nt  Counc\r'^  bKew...  does  not  nece«.rily  reflect 

^-r\::^:::iT^:'^^^  on  -y -^^^Vt-To  w^^^^^ 

However     the    ^dUorial    board    r--vj» 

Lirugrtrn^r^.lflhe  a^^r^^may 'ie  withheld  on  r^u«t^ 
'7  Signed  artl^rtes  represent  the  view,  of  the  author,  but 
not  necessaiily  Ihose  ol  the  editorial  board. 


The    most    stnkuiK    :)spe<  1    of 
Ibe   meeting   of   d»e    Brwndeis 
Peace    C.roup    was    that    it    wt^s 
not    a    meeting   of    the    Iir«nOeis 
Peace     Group,     bul     rather     an 
avowed  rally  for  Hughes     Very 
bttle  was  said  ab<.ut  the  organ 
ization      Wr    were    told    that    it 
had  no  affiliation  with  other  or 
Kanizations:    that    it    was   not   a 
membership  org«nuation    That 
I.*;,  anyone  who  attend  the  meet 
ings    may    vote      There    will    be 
an    attempt    this    spring,    when 
the  constitution    is  vott-d  on.  t(» 
give    freshmen    an    opportunity 
to  be  on   the  committee     How 
ever,  the   executivr   committee. 
at  present,  makes  the  decisions 
on  what  to  do     These  decisions 
are   submitted   to   the   member* 
for  approval  or  rejection 

U  is  this  committee  which 
decided  that  the  Brandeis  Peace 
Group  should  support  Hughe*, 
and  Miss  Bonnell.  a  representa 
live  0/  the  executive  commit 
tee.  made  it  quite  plain  that 
they  were  determined  to  tei 
the  membera    approval.    Tho»e 


ulu    l...d  come  to  f^nd  out  what 

tJM      Trace    CrtMjp    wa«    about 

Vk  .  r»     tout    tl  ..t    tb«     Mu  '  1  .UK    ''•  «'* 


rall> 


for 


1,^! 


1 


,t 


l),e 
(iroup    v.as    toii(»riMd    v»>  itb    an 
inunediate    ^oal.    that    the    swp 
port    of    tb.e    Hughes    caneJifbu  y 
tuililitHJ   lb«    .i<<d   f<.r   an    m.m' 
diate  go«l 

One    or    4v^o    objr<  tci    Xn    the 
attempt    to   railroad    the    propo 
sal    through      They  did   not    like 
beinu     told     th«t     Hughes     was 
g(M)<l  itnd  not  b«Mng  given  either 
what    U(    sto<Ki    f<#r    x>r   wb.it    his 
opponents  stcx-xl  tor     To  the  hit 
ter    Miss    Eenriill    replied    th.it 
these    people    should    have    got 
ten     their     information     else 
where:     this     was     a     rally     it,T 
Hughe*      No    one    reai!y    an 
swered    the   former      The   argu- 
ment   was.    'Hughes    will    seek 
means    to    find    peace   '     Thfy 
never     offered     a     con.structive 
proposoil 

Then  Miss  Bonnell  railed  for 
8  vote  Someone  pointed  out 
tha<  .she  should  ask  for  obj*c- 
tiorvs  to  calhng  a  vote  The  ob- 
iectom.  of  whrch  there  werf 
about  three  or  four,  were  shut 
out  Mis*  Bonnell  said  it  wax 
necessary  to  get  the  proposal 
passed  so  thai  they  cr^uld  begiA 


dlseusvinp  how  ♦-.•  5»vi»d  ttie 
next  \'\'  \\Ofk»-  lilt  re  a  .>-  uo 
f.oiiit  in  ;uguirig  tiver  u.uior 
pii?  i  i;u',ei.t;«i  v  pre i«'e<i , irf  Tbon 
\K(  I.  aroed  tho  Peace  Ciroup 
ruHHl^Kl  toe  approval  of  the 
members  lu  order  thai  tbeV 
might  have  a(ce*:s  to  University 
facilines  tor  ine  <  «  m  p  i  •  S  "♦ 
before  the  group  s  approval  iH'- 
causc  they  txpected  it.  Ty.e  ac- 
tions seems  somewhat  illegal 

Tiit     imp'irtant     matter     that 
sltKKl   out    was   that   this  group, 
so    interested    in   civil    liberties, 
shut   out   the  minority   in   crder 
that    It    might    force    Ihruugh    a 
|)  r  o  p  o  sal.    ITiey    were   deter- 
mined lo  work  for  Hughes,  and 
they  fast  talked  an  inadequate- 
ly prep;;iec!  membership    Inhere 
were  a   numl>er  of  people  who 
abstained  presumably  from  not 
knowing  enough  about  the  per- 
son they  were  to  support     It  is 
shocking    to    find    an    orgawiza- 
tion    operating    ori    principles 
thai  it  suppost-dly  opposes    The 
Hughes  campaign  appears  to  l>e 
the  attempl  of  a  few  dedicated 
p«ople  to  force   ihe  uncomprc*- 
hending  whole  into  supporting 
th^ir  desires 

Jeremy  FareUky  '•• 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Kennedy  —  McCormack: 
Politics  and  Family  Ties 

By  RICHARD  BORKOW  and  EDWARD  PERLMiriTER 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  On  September  18,  Edii^ard  "Ted"  Ken- 
nedy, the  younger  brother  of  the  President,  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  over  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Edioard  J. 
McCormack  Jr.  for  the  Democratic  noTuiruition  to  the  United 
States  Senate;  the  exact  margin  was  559,251  to  247,366.  Follow- 
ing is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  primary  battle. 

The  Senatorial  contest  waged  in  Massachusetts  be- 
tween Edward  M.  (Ted)  Kennedy  and  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Cormack must  have  appeared  remarkable  to  the  impartial 
but  interested  ol>8erver.  Living  in  Massachusetts,  such  an 


TH«  Southern  Negro 


His  Hope  for  the  Future 


Jamos  H.  MorodiHi 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  James  H  Meredith,  a  29- year-old  Negro,  yesterday  registered  at  ttie  Unu 
versity  of  Mississippi,  thereby  breaking  the  color  ban  at  the  state  university  Meredith  was  the 
center  of  a  bitter  controwersj/  betioeen  tAie  federal  government  and  Mississippi  Governor  Ross 
Barnett. 

This  article  was  written  last  March  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  JUSTICE  reporter  Pefrr  0»nos 
'64,  who  had  reifuested  that  Mereditti  write  an  article  for  the  JIJSTICF  It  ihonid  be  nott  n  that, 
as  Meredith  writes.  "Tfiese  are  off-the-cuff  reflections  and  are  not  intended  to  cotu^r  the  subject 
or  to  explore  it  deejol^." 

The  more  I  tnink  about  the  problems  of  my  time,  the  less  I  am  inclined  to  lt>eUeve 
that  1  know  about  them.  As  1  recall,  you  asked  me  to  write  an  article  tor  your  school 
paper.  I  will  not  do  this,  but  I  will  present  a  number  of  ideas  to  you  in  this  letter,  and  I 
am  giving  you  permission  to  use  any  of  them  to  writt»  an  article  in  any  way  you  deem 

(ate  of 


observer  may  have  viewed  the  campaign  as  a  struggle  b^-   appropriate.  1  will  reflect  onlv  ui>on  the  jKilitical  a.specl.s  of  ihc  situation  in  mv  s( 

tween  the  two  great  tactions  of  the  «t«te  Democrat  ic   Mississippi,  and  thin  will  l>e  in  very  general   terms. 

party.  Those  who   watched   the    -       .  " — 


pa 

campaign  from  out-of-state 
may  have  been  more  awed  by 
the  family  ties  of  both  candi- 
dates to  prominent  national 
figures  Perb;^tw  they  saw  m 
this  unusu-  contest  a  syndK>l 
of  conflict  belwt en  the  prestige 
of  the  While  House  and  I  \\  e 
Congress  Thesi'  \'iows  miss  the 
essem-e  of  the  i;un[)aign 

Both  candidalis  wen-  "Nt w 
Frontier"  l>ernocrals  McUur- 
iiiack  support«'d  the  PresideiU  s 
program  by  philosophical  con 
viction  But  in  matters  of  civil 
libeilies  and  cixil  rights  he 
took  issue  with  the  Chief  Exec- 
utne  and  the  Attoiiiey  Geneiai. 
He  mainlaiiud  that  1 1  o  b  e  r  t 
Kennedy's  wire  lap  bill  would 
give  the  Department  of  Justice 
unwarranted  power  And  he 
deplored  the  delay  of  the  Pres- 
id("nt  s  long  promised  "strokt? 
of  the  pen"  to  end  discrimin- 
ation in  federally  aided  hous- 
ing 

Kennedy    Backs    Kennedys 

Fdward     Kermedy    supported 
his   l)rolhers 

Tiusf,    nowovfi     wolf   uol    vue 

principal     issues     of     the     cam 
paign       McCormack  s      strategy 
was  to  minimi/,e  the  difTerenc  es 
l>etween     hims«»lf     and     his     op 
ponetit     over     particular     issnos 
of     the     New     Frontier     and     to 
stress     the     i.ssue     of     qualitud 
tions     In    a    telovision      debate 
which    was    to   gaiu    national 
publuily,    McC;t>rmack    pre^senl- 
ed      the      following      argument . 
I    point   to   three   terms   in 
the  City  Council  I   point   to 

three    terms    as    Aliorney    Cen 
eral  of  this  Commonwt  allli 
I     have     lx?en     a     chan»p-.on     of    civil    rig 


civii   rignis  I    liav-    iwuRm 

to  eliminate  the  "black  l>elts" 
and   ghettos  I    ask    my   op 

ponenl  -  what  are  your  quali- 
fi.-ations''  You  graduated  from 
lav.  school  three  years  ago  Y'>u 
never  worked  for  a  living  You 
have     never     run     or     held     an 


learned  a  lesson  from  &  pre- 
vious campaign  when  he  had 
supported  the  losing  candidate 
in  the  1959  Boston  mayorality 
election.  Senator  John  l*owers, 
boss  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen 
ate  Another  .-xipporter  from 
the  acad»'mu  woi  Id  was  Pro- 
fessor Jolin  F'lank  of  Har\ard. 
wh  *  bad  ri'cent  ly  r  <•  t  u  r  n  e  d 
from  an  c^xpense  fr«'t  irip  to 
Latin  Am<'rica  with  Mr  Ken- 
nedy 

What     were    the     factors     be- 
hind   Kennedy  s    overwhelming 
victory  '  Both  reporters  partici- 
pated   in    an    extensive    poll    iii 
many   uroan  areas     f  the  stale 
From    this  experience   we   have 
formed    the    followiiii.,    conclu- 
sions    Firstly,    lliere    is  genuine 
and    strong    approval    of    Presi- 
dent   Kennedy    and    his    family; 
the   dynasty    issue   is   politically 
vud)le  only  outside  of  the  state. 
Moreover,   incredible  as   it   may 
seem     manv    voters    considered 
the     Kennedy     nanu^     a     disad 
vantage,  and  sympathized  with 
F.dward     Kennedy     l>e(ause     he 
had   to  «.;»rry   the   bvirden  of   l>e 
II IK     ii«e    broiner    of    the    Presi- 
dent   Se<t)ndly,  many  non  Irish 
it    Catholic     voters     identihtKl 
.v.eCormack     with    the    South 
Boston    Irish    but    Kdward   Ken 
nedy    with   the      Caliriobc   in   the 
While    House        The    Soulli    Bos 
Ion    Irish    lend    lo   tdonlify    wilb 
the     eliU"        Yankee     Catliolics 
such    as    Kennedy    rather    than 
the        shanty      Irish        like     Mc 
Cormack       While     Jews      in 
Brook  line     and     Newtori     voted 
heavily    for    McCormack.    Jews 
m  other  parts  of  trie  state,    less 
familiar     with     his     r^H^ord     on 
hts    participated   in   the 
tide    Thirdly.    McCor- 

CCon(ini<cd  on  Page  G> 


kW    •»»■%.*-•    1 


First,  I  want  to  give  my 
thoughts  on  the  question  of 
political  |X)wer  By  its  very 
nature,  "political  power"  is  dc 
leti'd  from  the  list  of  giveable 
iienis  A  ixrson  or  group  of 
l>ersons  cannot  give  {u  another 
|)erson  or  group  of  persons  po 
litical  power.  1  b«.-lie"e  that 
political  power  is  always  earn- 
ed by  the  benefiting  parties  As 
proof  of  this  fact,  1  cite  his- 
tory. Nowhere  in  my  .study 
have  I  found  any  instance  of 
one  piirt>  giving  to  another  ef- 
fective political  power 

Consequently,  the  efforts  pre- 
s».-nt!y    being    made   by    the   dif 
ferent    groups    to    increase    the 
Negro  vole  l>y  eliminating   dis 
crimination  in  registration,  etc  , 
will  not  in  my  opinion  rcsu't  in 
any   substantial   political    power 
for     the      Negro       However,      it 
iiu.^,      iiopei\iii>,      awaken      the 
Negro    to    the    task    of    seiuring 
thejR'    privileges    and    rights    for 
'iimself      But    as    for    legislative 
acts.      court      orders       or      e\en 
fK>li(e  coercion   as  a    metliod   of 
securing    for    a    p<M>ple    the    elc 
menls    of   political    jxjwer    i\ot 
ing    in    America*,    it    is    in    my 
opinion  to  no  avail. 

Hi5ttorica!    Situation 

Secotuily.  let  us  con.-.ider  the 
historical  situation  of  the 
American  Negro  Of  course,  the 
Negro  M  a  de.scendant  of  the 
former  sLive  owned  by  out 
standing     Americans     prior     to 


JAMES   H.   Ml-REDITH 

186r»      Thr     fa.  t     in     il.-velf    i>    not 
vt-ry     .si>i'v  ta*  uitti       in     Uui*    .sld\ 
ei  V     ol    \i>   otjii  1 V  alonl    >v\a^   corn 
lUun      to      111''      (i\ili/.ed      \\oi  Id 
pi  lor     to     IHT)')       What     th(>n     i.s 
unique    in    Ibe    hi.-»toru  a!    devel 
opmenl  of  the  .^iineru  an  Negr"  ' 
Two   Items   I  lon^idn    most   out 
standing      (  1  i    The    Nogi. .    slave 
was    suptx>sedly    freed    in    IHrSfv 
[>ut     without     land     or     without 
anv      basic     pfnt-dure     for     nc 
<puring    land  or   a    place   to  call 


HugheS;  Lodge  in  Television  Duel; 

elective     of!iee       You      are      not    /    ■   f  |  j-^  4  /^^  *  1  A    L  a. 

'You    can    do    more    for    Massa  J  y^  J 


on 


.^p.i 


iilig^e   .-^igii 


1 1 
nam 


\\y  ROHKIiT  I  ROM  Kit 

Tho  iM'K^iripings  rd"  iH.litica'   revoluti.ti  in   .M.iss.idiu.scLLs   I'^jk   i>i;o  e  Satunia}    nig 
the  st»>fe  ot    Boston's  John  Hancoi  k  Audi^o^iuni. 
With   the   television  cameras  in   tront   of   them 
rnered  (lui    on  the  Anvil  nl"  I)«'hai»-'"  haiigm).'    in     .'a< 
(.eorge  (  alxit    I>idge.  two  ot   the  candidate.^    ior  I  .S 
for  .soniewhal   more  tlian  an   hour  the  quest  i(>n  **ResoI\r.i :   '1 
Tin  re    were  four    jKidiums  on 


k 


{ ) 


V, 


{>osition    that    more    than   a    \*'ry 

few    in    today  s    ma.NS  nunba    .so 

cielv 

madt 

hovir 

put 

U  f(-; 


H)     It   •,...'  d    f'. 
hour-l<u>''   thi'"' 
t>e    held     prior 
balloting     and 
aiuJ   hours  that 


chuselts"  Tfiis  slogan  rm  ans 

Vote  for  this  man  iMcau-^e  he 
has  ml1u«'n(c.  h.-  h..s  cormee- 
tions    h«'  has  Irlat!';rl^  I  say 

that    f>ower    and    rroney    is    not 
the    key     to    geftir>i?    ele(  ted    to 
pnblic  ofhee    We  neetl  a  senator 
with    experieruc    -        not    arro 
gance 

During  the  campaign  and  the 
telev  isH)n    cnfi  ont.ition.s     Ken 
ne(fv     chose    to     ignore     MeCoi 
marks    allegations      Instead    lie 

empuas.MHi     his     knowU-ug.-     of  j; -f::.„,^,:;\j,;  moderab.r .  and    ^'^"^      arc     cunviru  e'l,     ^r     rv.  n 

for.Mgn    afTaits     d^r  r.  ed    f  r  . .  m  ...           ,    \,          .,■     .        Kennedv      "'''^''     '"     '^^'"^^     de^-piv     b%      ,,n 

tour,  of  s<-vrt;.l    v^.-eks   Ihrougli  Fd^arO      ...           i»0         rwfmun.                          r<.nfl..t,ng     view.x.nts 

foiii    .onlinenL-           !>!...  l     n.ti>  ,.  ,ti,  i,  ,»>,.. ^^     o-t-o     poi      rahooHiiv      ^nd      forcfuhv 

and      Ire'a.ui      v^.:.-     rum!  ;.>:>..  d  ^".     .d.s.n<.      h:gh!u'ht,st     e     ,m     P                             ■                ,^^^^^^_      ^^^ 

**'                  '   ,       ,^      .V         .    ,.   \ I  more     sharp  \'    one    of    tiie     k«'v     '><•"■' 

prominently    (r,  th.  stale   !'.<•  ^  ^I^   -  ,^^^       ^.,.a,i,nng    ronslUute    .    .twuag   ;..int     ;u>- 

he  r-'ferred  to  l,is  .-xp.!  ..  f.i  *    .^  ^  »                                    ,.a,o-'  ,   < -no^  i^n      »«      '^      debate     (»f      the      v.|ua;iv- 

the     ma'-g,.r     of     h,^     br-.th.-r  s  ,  .  V^'^'^-     ' '^^^  ^^^^     '  .^'^^'f   .    waged    Salwrdav     i.s    a     startuig 

19.^8  senatoria!    ■.n-.ign       It  i.s  l!';    "uc  !ear    ag-;  is  no  tmu    fo,     ^^.k^     wheth.r'or    not    there    is 

imporianT       Kenneuy    stated    in  P'.ii.''-  ^>  uMia.                                      anvthing  to  t>e  gained  in  poiiti 

tbt    s::rne   TV    debaie       that    we  Rrvolutionary  (ourare             ^^\      education,      in      education 

r«,r:-;::iat2    and    eUM  t     «nir    most  .     »..,»,.,»,'  •;,».   furM  •  K.mni'  of  (i»Mii 

V    orous     spokesman,     someone  ine   oeoaie   was   a    K'**;^   — •    ocra"ic    societv      hinge"s    on    the 

*\              ,      '    ,         .      .  ,       .     .,v,,^.,t  and    ♦ha»    !p    UK**lf   constitut«'s   a    fX'ra   k     .noci^-in,     iuok^.s    <'i. 

who  will  cerlam.y    k  ..,vv    -.-x.t  j^'''    -.^^    J"    ,                   /    t,,,,    ^j-    eontinuation     of    such     deoates, 

our   problems   as  a   state   .       .   1  reason    ^^r    ^   ^    ^'^^   "J  ..^''*^^      ^^^^    ,„    ^^,^   campaign    and    in 

believe    that    oeople    who    have  jective      n  voiuiioriary.       i><Kige             f,,,,,rp 

^.laM    lu.bbc' office   for   monev  and    Hughes    faced     with     com-    the   future. 

^d^wer  have   had    thcur  day  mendable     rouragc     the     topics         Unfortunately,  there  is  gr.ve 

fn  M^rachui^tts  that     were    introduced     relative    question    this    week     as    to    the 

m  Ma^isacnuseus  ^^^    ^^^^     ^^^^^^    theme   of    the    de      possibility   of   further   siicb    de 

Academlcans   Support   Ted  \^\^    Cuba.  Asia,  disarmament,    bates     In    order    to    understand 

While   most   of   the   academic  and  the  general  conduct  of  the    why.    and    in    order    to    under 

communitv    was    split    b^dween  Cold  War                               ^                 st.nd  why  a  "radical  new  type 

auDDort    for    Protessor    Hughes  T^.e^^  was,  a  clear  dichotomy    of  politics     seen  5  essential   for 

and      Attorney      Cieneral      Mc-  between   the    b«t.lc    thinking   of    the  preservation  of   the   sample 

Cormack      there     were     four  the  two  candidates,  resulting  in    ideals  embodied   in   the   Ameri^    of  D«i>er  " 

Drominerit     academicians     who  lively  exchange,  in  the  personal    can    Constitution    and     Bill    of         ^^ 

auDDcr'ed     Kennedy      Mention  probing      and      confrontation"    RightJi.    a    brief    history    of    the 

mhould'be    made    of    Professor  that   both    men   hai!:^    in   their   senatorial    debate    question    m 

Robert  Wood  of  MIT  who  was  closing     statements       A     clear    Massachusetts  will  be  helpful. 

in  the  McCormack  camp  in  the  choice  was  offered  the  audience           Lodge   Ij»«ues   Challenge 

So'ing  wImjo  (eoincidcntaliy)  It  thnt  filled  John   Hane^x-k  Hall, 

seemed    the    Attorney    General  as    well    as    television    viewers        On   the   evening 

would  win    later,  when  it  be-  over     approximately    half     the   mary       elections. 

came     clear     that     Kennedy  gtate.     the     area     covered     by   George    Lodge    issued    a/ljab 

would    swamp   the    Democratic  Channel  2s  broadcast                      'enge  to  both  Hughes  and  led 

state    convention,    he    was    re-  m— r*.t  n»iiio«.ratl«atl«i          Kennedy  in  the  form  of  a  tele 

markably    lend    in    the    Ken-  Naaceat  Democratlsation          ^^^  ^^b^icb.  reached  both  men 

aedy  camp.  Posiiibly  Wood  had  Thi*  i*  not  to  Uke  the  naive   ihe  next  day,  Wednesday,  Sept. 


1  til  I  n    \ 

.  ,  e!!i.     !!      .■>'  Mart      Hu^,  ties    and 

or  front  the  Has    State,  ,ieh;ite(i 

"he  (  oiii   War  i  an    l>e    U  on.  ' 


a   series  of  six 
A  a'    d'  ■  vites  to 

1(1     : 1,1      Nov.    6 

sugg. 

;  I  i  •  ■ 


his  own  (one  of  t!ie  greatest 
crimes  against  humanity  ever 
committed).  This  is  uniqu*-  .ri 
history.  It  left  the  Negro  two 
choices  to  go  back  where  he 
came  from  (  !us  former-  master), 
on  tlu-  i.mdovN  tier's  terms,  or  lo 
v\'ander  m  a  world  of  the  un 
known  with  stai-vation,  tru.-,- 
tration  arid  dealli  as  compan- 
ions 

'2/  The  color  of  the  Negio'a 
.skin  ha.s  b«»'n  a  dominant  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  his 
hisTory  makin:;  hiin  an  easily 
iecogni/t"<i  sym[>ol  of  the  de- 
feat and  downfall  of  a  r-ch  and 
proud  peoj)ie  who  h.appened  lo 
i>e  a  m(^ml)er  of  the  Furopeaii 
races  that  were  riduig  the  high 
tide  of  civilization  Further,  in 
my  oi)inu)n  the  world  was  Ik'- 
coming  very  color  consciou.s 
during  tht»  l!)th  centur>  Ttns 
was  due  to  several  fattors. 
however  the  imiM'nal  expan 
sion  and  e<)|i>rnal  p<dicu^s  of 
Furopeat\  states  underlined  ttie 
f«et.»r  «if  race  in  tha'  the  ex- 
pansion -.vas  us'ialiv  if  not  al- 
ways at  ilir  eAt>ense  ol  nori- 
whlte     p4M)plcs. 

Mississippi 

Tlurdlv  I  vk,>mt  to  move  inl«) 
M  lsSL».sipi)i  i'>e!l  The-  (on.^ll- 
lulMn  (d  the  .slate  i>(  \I  i.s..s(s.sn>v>l 
I.s  th»-  t>.«si-.  (if  '.lie  }»>';lu;al 
stlU'   UUi         of       uui       slate  I'lui 

(f.M  HMH  ti'  which  went  into  e( - 
("■■el  III  I8;«u  .iriil  tias  ronlinue<i 
with  imfK~)r' .1  r^t  ehanye*-  until 
the  present  tinu-  wh'-  written 
priri>arily  for  tti»>  p<ir  pose  of  dis- 
enf ran<hising  the  .Nej^io  It  did 
Ifus  very  eftei  ti\elv  and  fia.<« 
kept  tfie  Negro  j>olitu:ally  in- 
significant 'ill  the  presep.»  time, 
v^ith  no  sign  of  ehani»e  .So  lon< 
as  the  f>resen(  Constitution  is 
in  efTei-;  the  .Negro  cannot  !>♦'- 
eonu'  a  [>4>lriical  fv-)wer  in  Una 
slat'-  t'nd^T  tlie  present  laws  i»f 
this  state  the  Negro  would  l*»» 
{H)W"rless  t>oJitirally  even  if  b«? 
hcid    f  r<  ••    ,i(  I  rs>    1 1)   the    \  1 1!  e 

f-'ourin  wha'  is  tfie  pi  es4*nt 
f>osition  of  the  .Mi.ssissii>(>i 
Negro'  \ssiiming  that  I  afii 
correct  in  believing  that  politi- 
chI  (xeA'er  cannot  t>e  ,J. /ea 
awa\  and  must  b«'  earn«*d  bv 
the  \  >  t^  r  .1  if  lie  I.s  lo  (..►l.^am  li, 
then  I  '.Aould  have  to  conclude 
t'lat  the  .".i-^io  as  a  unit  is  hi.>i 
own  g  r  e  a  t  e  s !  ,  •  r  e  ■  r  e,  v  I  ><  i  not  kj  e  t 
liie  :dea  tha'  \  am  «  oiidem.vif>i^ 
the  .Negl  o  III  frt.  t  1  fee!  ;  h.«t 
the      \egi  o     Iwis     he«d      little     to     d.» 

v^itli    tus    pieseai    condition     He 
is  t>,.    victim  of  circum.stanres. 


;te<i    dates 


The  Negro,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar   b«dief     is  not    one    yroup     It 
is    compo-.  d    Mf    M,.ii)<     i: roups, 
sumably  had    but  for  the  purpose  of  ex{)lain- 
'I'atively,     for    ing    my    po<;!*;    r.     !    -a  ill    d^vde* 
;.•,•  .,    i^'-,   .o.t.aK'       '  *■'■   I>odge    it  into  two  d  ^•.i,    ■   ><rou;>s     Thf* 
'.ei^faiT;     further         .«  >    i     that    so-called     middlc-clasv      N.  «;r  >. 
(.!('!    eisndidate    shouid    specify    sup:^  •  "d!y    the    leaders     >(    tht» 
pla(  e      tonic,     format,    etc.    for    group-,    in    fact    do    not      --ad     ir 
iwo   fier>aies.  represent  the  Negr->  fa<e    1  u.-v 

Tbii^    t»'!efcir.4ni    called      tinally,    are,   with   fev»-   exrejjtion^     -..pon- 
for  a  nieeting  'd   t'u-   t  h  r  e- ■  earn-    sored     !">\     .md     .)!•      tise      Mstru- 

pdign    inali.igefs    iiivoived    ai    t'ne 
Parker     House     no-ei      i  re  ir  so'.;,  v 
riieuriiMg   to   uoti  oi.'i   t'r(t-  <lvt.i; .'.- 
At     the     ajjpointed     time     ap 
t>eared  Jerotru"  (irossman    <  .mv 
paign    manager    for   \\   ,^\^v<  and 
Paul      (irindie       who      holds      a 
similar    jvos^t    iri    the    Lodge    or 
U.ini/atjon     \n(.\  tlie  newsnien 
but    no    one    from    ine    Kenn*»<l\ 
camp      {;rindle     h.mself     cmie 
totally     unprepared     to     discuss 
st>erifics.  he  cam'\  as  (rrossman 


O  I      1   f  1  . 

><  M  I  re»' 


oil  ' 

'  u' 


1: 


to.  u  n  t;   v«*  I  u'  es. 
siippjv      c  oint-» 


'neir 
I  in  1 1 

f  I  oil  I  tilt  -- '  cj !  *  oi  i!  i>  -irt  u<  - 
liooed  !)\  ii\\i.\  dependent  on  Ihe 
IcKa'  g(t\  e,  tiiuent  C<>nse^pient- 
i;^'  tliev  art>  ie.spons!\»^  to  th«» 
state  »U(\  loc.t't  policy  and  their 
vei  >  existence  depends  ojH>n 
the  maintcfiat^ce  of  the  status 
quo 


Massrs  Voirelf^s 


The 


masses 


Oil 


.K, 


of    the 
Sept 


pri- 
18. 


later  put  ii.  "wi*!i  a  blank  piece 


Exerri.s^    in    ^^t«!itT 

After   a    rather    futUe    session 
in   which    the  only   accomplish 
men  I  was  an  agreement  on  the 
format  »iiggte»ted  by  the  lA>dge 
telegram,   that    meeting   adjour 
ned     But    Mr    Grindle   announ 
ced    that,     on     invitation     from 
Kennedy  headquarters,  he  was 
about    to     take    a    stroll     do»vn 

{Continued  on  Paffe  1) 


'.c  other 
hand  are  di.s.sat  (.sfnHi,  p<x»r  and 
nvosl  imjv^roint  voiceless  Not 
only  IS  tlie  lower  ciass  Negri 
voiceless  and  cannot  eonnnun- 
icate  w'.tb.  Ihe  world  Ix'yorKi 
lus  own  equally  importantly, 
\\i'  IS  blacked  cml  and  cannot  be 

ie«lviiO<i    i  I  Ol  I  I    oie   Olo.sim      «\.>riCl. 

F'urther,  tho  Negro  in  Mtsfiis- 
sippi  including     the     Negn* 

middle  class  is  almost   com- 

pletely  ignorHot  of  political  •!- 
fairs     of     the     «jtate     and     l<x*al 


(Comliwued  on  Page  <»/ 


Poge   hour 


THE     JUSTICE 


C€fob«rSa,    V9«2 


The  Poeties  of  Politics 
Reason,  Rime,  Rhvthn 


Opinion 


A  Fait  of  Traditm 


Paul  Goldstein 


At  a  recent  banquet  President  Sac)iar  told  lh*e  mem- 
l,ers  ofthe  new  freshman  class  that  they  weree  mlenng 
S--  n  'ei.  dur  OK  its  st^ge  of  plasticity  ;  that  Iheyaure  m.m- 
S;::rtrf' tht  Keneration  that  .n.  rnold  a  trad^^^^^^^ 


CVt-Mt  and  Its  illusory  ivinexi.     Harold  RostiiutM  >;,   .K/^»*.iWw.,    ^^    -.-r.  . 

Hv  EVAN  STARK  l>^'t:s  *^^;"%^r''"•;Y;;  not'^d "that  this  and  the  iinex:t   t>w 

Traditicmallv,  criticism  concerninK  itself  with  the  relationships  l>etween  iK>litics  and   ^;;;;;^;^^''^;j^;,^;  ^^^uld  be  the  last  ones  to  face     the    tre- 

p<K^trv  has  f«HUseci  on  the  jKHtry  as  a  reHection   of  one  or  another   f>^''^»^"«V*'*'*;  l'*^'>;^,^   n"ndou^  respons.b.l.ty  of  ere  — 

[h.  .H.t  think  that  it  will  do  siKnihcant  damajre   to   the   American    . mage   or   to   <>ur   own  -      .- 

-ho1l,cd  of  liooscvcll   liberalism"  to  admit   thai    our   i>«H'try.   as    insunicient    as    it    may 
MM..,,    is  far  better  than  our  ,H>litics,  and  that   unless  we   l(K,k   to  iH»etKS   tor  some   sug- 
ir^stioMs  as  to  how   thinys  should  be  done  we  may  very  s(K)n  have  no  iK»lmcs  at  all. 
For       VVaikuf      Slrvtns       the     


"ur^'waroy'uicat^Brandeis  fieant  advance.    It  issaperma- 

fnmtuh  the  same  mannerthat  nent    confusion,    a    tra.a  it.on    ol 

eenti.rics     a^o     Harvard  s     lirsl  confusion,  ihal  s^-enu      b 

j»eneratK>n    established    the  cepted   by    all   as   a 
uniquely   Harvard   wa>s  of  life 


•poetu    inui^iniiit  ion      vvi*.*-  a  by- 
^-io«lm!    o!    what    the    hitppy    ui 
^lllilru■(      N.dt-^matt    duolxd     tlsi 
"pressdies      of       reality  "      This 
jiiia.mnation.     iruin  idu.i  I  i  \     niii 
tiut-il.        pcmuated        Miiali/sd 
forms.      uni(pu'l>'      n     [H oviia  l:i^' 
the   original    s.vn. !.<.!,(     < nviron- 
pient  around  which  thf     leality 
|>tessure"    hat!     be«-n    i(uu(pla 
sili/ed      Good     ptKtry     depieUd 
Ihr    1 1  ansfci-mation    of    Ihf    ( on 
flu  I  Ix  t^» '.(  ri   ■  reaiilv    pri  -sure" 
and    "im.i^.jmat  i<  >ir"    :nl<>    (itiini 
live    reality.    litahty    pr«>>.!t.^ 
ronsi.ste<l      of      external      ftu  t  «  .s 
(the    ir'.fo.T.i     tax    wa.s    Sttven.s' 
f  ii  \'',  T !  t  e 


In    this    uav    th.'    poetic    vision    tudes  which  foster  tins  miMon- 
losfv     Hv    dynamic    jx>s.<^ibihties    ception     The    proponent    of    the 

•  ■  '        pre- 


',(Hia!     forms, 

a    reformula- 

abstraiiion      aj^ainst 

ihe       individual       must 

ihiis,    idet>lo;.'>     ht  i-omts 


for     peiutralin}4 
1)1  loiiwnj:^    inst»ad 
I  >on 
w  huh 
••eat  I 


of 


their  mtUience  over  the  nund 
Since  the  siibjei't  of  the  jH>em 
wa"-  the  nnnd  s  transformation 
t>f  thes*'  pressures,  tlie  ian- 
IJoa^ie  of  the  p<)<-'r.  n  a;-  si^jm- 
licantly  ddt  rmined  not  b\  its 
I»lac«  in  the  academy  of  ac- 
teptttl  p<Ktic  exijussion  luit 
\\  the  object  of  reality  itself 
Thus  ihvtluns  irisxle  of  art 
COiilil  \-t    ..r.ited  with  foi  lu^  out 


FU^- 


( ) 


f     art       reaitiiiK      to      the 
Fiholii     |M>en<     sihTuc    v\ilh    lu  w 

th«  rhyltuns  of  omIu^I  r  '.>  I  -* 
tu'ly  This  units  is  ^x  pioiju.  ■  of 
the  individual  s  unique  percep- 
tion coupled  with  his  realiza 
tion  that  this  t>ereeption  is  ai 
least  partially  distorted  by 
community  pressures  on  the 
•enses. 

FantasT    Appears  as    Iriith 
W  ta  1.  K'  '  '''P'~  "'       iuo\  t  It  It  Ills 
4,1  i«  inpi      lo     t  I  an-'toi  in        r  C.I  111  \ 
|,i«-^Miif^      t.'irciiKb    iriia^imat  ion 
Mit<    (irtsnit  1  \  «■   F  cH  1 11 N    t  h,c   n  -^iilt 
IS    idcoio^N    or    f.iiila.''\    ai'^li.Kt 
i^i    fi  oni    indiv  idaal    jK-n  f •^  t  ion 
'I'll*     p«i  I'xi    "f    '  he    ■  I  '■\  oliit  lori 
\*her»Mr!    '  h«     .rp<*t!.'    of    fartta'-v 
i,i,      \^      (.«•     foi)ri<i     IV     to<.     oficri 
taken    as    the     i«aliiN      whcic 
ii[w.n    individuals    si>«ak    of    U 
1 1  a\  iIik:      1  ta       r «  \  iilut  ion     I  a'  f.cf 

io..r,  fultillmK  the  reality  of  it. 


reality     pressure.      I'nlikc     tho 
jx).  t.'thc    idi  <)I<)K'ivt     lifts    hin) 
s<  If.    Ihrout^h    his    ideolo^>  ,    out 
of  the  eonsetpiences  of  his  own 
vision      The    pool     »>n    the    other 
hand,    nni-l    assume   cvtry    con 
s<Miueii>  o    and    tot.il    usinmsibil 
it\    for  his  virion    allo\\  -n^'   tJiis 
responsibility   to  iK-ioiru    an   in 
(e.L'i.ti    pail    of    (lit-     \  i.-^ion      I  hiC 
iHio^siiN     of    ittrtiinrig    «»'it     in 
t»'>;r.tv  (»f  the  reality  is  thereby 
I  e  <'nfor(  e<l 

Truth    .Appears   as   Fantasy 

When  the  W'.ids  of  tlie  po<-n^ 
are  \iewed  in  the  context  of 
the  confhct  iKlween  artifact 
and  mind-  i.f..  as  in>tli  th«y 
treatc  a  symtx'lic  en\  iromnenl 
enat>!inK  the  reader  U>  retain 
his  inl«Ki  it>  of  response,  \\  hile 
at  ttie  same  time  allowing  him 
\i,  utih/e  this  inle>irity  m  \  :<>w 
in^  his  vurrini.Kiinjfcis  ut  i;.'tiinK 
n,,'  p<.vvil)ilit  les  of  t'lv  t  xivPTi 
t;.il      ^iiuation.      Th»       ("'ct       i>^ 


accents     the     reality 

mise    of  equality    but   resists   its 
manifestations   l/ocause    he    feels 
ills     i(iontit\     somehow'       icd     to 
jiiNth      H\-    r«-sivtinK    'ho    rc.tlit.N 
pel  ception    in    himself    he    f<  <  is 
lie  can    maintain   .t   s',al)le    id*  ri 
tit.N     m    illusion     The    supporter 
of   the  second   nusconcei\ cs   Un- 
real ny    situation    ctiul    iltcrefore 
passively    accepts    any    imme<h 
ate  chanKe   m  so(  lal   form,  corn 
forled     t)y     his    coiuution     that 
tlie     (inai     result     \mI!     validate 


But 
i-reate 
in  th( 
bndji* 
dition 
v\  orUI 


i.";  misconception,  i.e 


i  of  Cj  u«'  I  - 

'.{y       iT'.esc     ure     the     tw*)     pre 
dorrunant     seyreKat  lomst     posi- 
tions   The  third  altitudt    is  pro 
l><>unded       by        the       .so  called 
'northern     Idx-ral,"    who    k>as«-s 
his    acti(m   on    a    preimse   of    in 
«-<p!ality.     and     thereftut'     must 
ait    at    any    jvarticul.o     moment 
as     if     all     things     nere     eijual 
l.ikc    a    stubborn    child,    he    be- 
lieves   if   fie    cl<»ses    his   e>t'S    .irul 
.s<reams    It     'llv    enough,    \\hat- 
e\rr    is    Uittierm^i    luin,    ui    this 
,-..sc    leality.    uili    Ko    .tuay     Hut 
it   is   only    the    indiv  uiu.ii    who 
has  retained  a  sense  of  aesthetu 
integrity    and    bases    this    inte^; 
Social     (oMus    and    rity    on    a    reality    of    equality 


on     primary 
actually    de- 

r  ealn\  ,  \  .'!id 
it    ante<'e<it  s 

(j  I  storied   pel 


\H  1.    ir  .il  inK 

II,.!  t  i,\      lt>cusing 

<;ihui,il    ihvthms. 

pic  Is  a  t,  I  Msuiuin  it  \ 

precisel>     inciise 

the    coiiiiiuj  n  1 1  \ 

e<'pt  lor  I    of    1 1  "^e  I  f 

Thi       I,  asv     I  I  \  1 1   I  u'ht  •■   movt 
lilt  rUv   ir.   tt:e  \  '  iiiled   St.iles  ha\  e 
n  i-t..k<  n       ttit        r«\  tiiulH.n       <»r 
fant..>^\    sia^e  of  vtxi.il  evolution 
f<,.r    iiit     leallty.     rile    rtvolulion 
vkhieti   stiould  .M-iv«-  as  a  proeess 
f,,i      rrsolvinti     iriequalitus     has 
P««n    reah/ed   as  a   sta^je  td   p-re 
t.  nde<t     .  <)ua!i!y      .Not     only     the 
pi  ♦  riiist     i.ndt  r  i>  mn    such    a    re 
xt.lulior..    k>ut    the    fultillment    as 
well  must  be  one  of  iru^ju.  Iity. 
There  are  three  g*  rural  atti- 


The  Artist  As  a  Young  Mon 


who  can  talk  meaninj^fuHv 
aV>OHt  existing  inequalities  It 
IS   futile  to    \\(-\»'   that    u  :ih    ihe 

(  f  1.1  ri).' I lij.'  of  ->t>ti;i|  forms  \vill 
,  ..!ii.  a  I  .  ■.  I  .^(xindmK'  love  of 
,.ne  m.in  fot  anoihei  I'syrhic 
,-((M,.  his  \v  huh  ^hoiiUt  h«  'h<' 
>^oai  of  .tuv  iiitt  ^i  .«l  ion  ioo\  t 
nsent  tan  oni>  arise  after  a 
suffn  u  nt  confr()n1;it  ion  of  r«-a! 
i!v     prcriuses    h.is    taken    pia(  ♦' 

Perhaps  the  pr-ohiem  t>ecomes 
(h.oer  when  we  delineate 
Iht.st  mvths  wtuc  h  n«ither  ac- 
knovvletlKe  their  t>.tse  in  reality 
prtssMie  n(>r  point  1ov\ards 
some  und«-rst.indin^!  of  reality 
Such  ::.v  'h'  ma>  be  v.e,  ,i  read 
ilv    m     Iht      ri,,e^^    !ii»  <\  i.t      ("hi.n^; 

[Cvnlxnued  on  Puyf  U) 


I  is  a  dirlerent  thinK  to 
a  new  tradition  in  16:i6 
(piiet  w  o  r  1  d  of  Cam- 
and  to  (  reate  a  new  tra- 
m  lfH;2  in  a  not  so  quiet 
F(»r  the  attempt  to  car  v«' 
a  tradition  out  of  a  world  of 
moral  and  jx.litieal  chaos  lias 
r*. suited  at  Ibandeis  in  a  tradi 
lion  of  cha<«s,  essentially  a  Ira- 
diiK»n  td  lit. n  tradition. 

It  IS  tins  paratloxical  tradi 
tion  that  lias  been  the  way  of 
life  in  the  Brandeis  community 
for  the  past  few  yt  ars,  and  it  is 
Ihis  traflition  that  will  persist 
long  past  the  first  generation  of 
students  It  will  persist  oecause 
It  IS  the  most  pernicious  sort  of 
tradition  one  that  the  member 
of  the  acadenuc  community  is 
(ompletely  unaware  of.  and 
yit  one  that  circumserdx'S  his 
evtry    act 

Librralisni  Is  Static 

A:ore  optimistu    ol)St  r\'  rs  — 

Time    not    «-xclude<l    — -    see    de- 

vtlopiriK  at   Brandeis  a      ld)eral 

tradition        But     if    this     is    the 

^oal     of     the     Bi.tndeis    commu- 

,iitx      ,1    IS.    l>y    defimt  mn     .<    --elf- 

(letVatmK    K<'-'1        ^'"^     1 1  tH-r;. !  i-^m 

b.as     tome     to     l>e     ac-.tpted     by 

Hraruiei"-    students    in     Us    static. 

rath,  r     th-iU     in    its    d  \   n  ,i  m  i  e 

f,,rm        Mr      .leit.me    I  Cntii      In- 

•-tructor    iri     Histtuv      ii.ts    c..lle<l 

it      a        h  a  k)  1  I  u  .'  I      id'ci  ..I1-M1  " 

There     "s     ut»     (luesUon  1  n^^      t»nly 

acceptaruc     of     ou1mo<led        lib 

oral      (oneepts       Therj-    i"-   no    re 

\  olt     only   H    <n>  th   <-f    rt  volt 

Br.tndeis  iv  not  t  apal>le  of  es 
lablishing  a  genuine  lilxral  tra 
(litem      It    tru-d  once  t<»   fate  the 
(hallen^'e    of    .i«atmg    a    lil)eral 
s<'ns!t>! !  ity    out    of    a    (  haolit 
VA.  or  Id 
w  It  1  u n 


l>i  ac 
■wiujay    ol  life 

for  four  years 

Chaos  l)ominal»l«s 

Dr.    Sachar    pointed  ♦  (»»it    that 


the  builduigs  at  Bni««!Ht«'i  s  re-- 
fleet  the  best  <d  the  spirit  of 
twentieth  cer.lury  aicr'lntcc^'hirc. 
The\  00.  All  that  i»i  s  ni«Klern 
about  Brandeis  is  nolo  ml.v  K«'«>d 
l)ut  essential  f«»r  acadxiniu  c  a«l- 
vance  fiut  the  onelH'iin^  "''it 
rttards  this  ad  vanocp  1  s  (he 
dogged,  habitual  a(lli»a<'rerv(e  to 
the  chaotic  spirit  <i(  i*»t>  '»'><^^- 
c-entury. 

For.  in  being  orient  rtcd  to  this 
tradition,  the  acadcH  niic;  coni- 
munitv  IS  necessarilyl  being  ori- 
entc<i  to  disorientiitiiion  And 
"  .  t  yi  this  di.sorienlJ  tut  10  n  the 
eonununitv  will  tendl  rto  di.vsoK  e 
into  an  infinite  nunib<!»o^r  of  self- 
mterested  groups,  a  structure 
which  perhaps  best  IX  yp**' <s  t^^e 
mode  of  twentieth-cr*''it  iiry  ex- 
istence. 

Krsponsibilii:*y 
If    Brandeis    is    to  Ui  laci'iot    the 
acadeo-.i'j    responsibiliM!y    C'f    ( n- 
tui/mg    the    Anu-ricaWi    v^''.      *»' 
life-     It    must    hrst    lao  *('    t  tie    r«- 
vjH)nsibilitv    of  adoiitb  m^   ii  —ne 
tradition    a  sensibh  [  Hi.' n»  evs  ork 
from    vvnicli    to    oper,»-'le        .Many 
student^    at     the    unit'  <i--'l  .^      ""t 
,,f        b.ilntu.tl     hlH  r.ili  I 'MM         lend 
;,,    .|i-.irii-l    tr.itlil  1011        'l"*'  <>     "'«" 
Ml     It     st.mething     tilil       <« '><i    tbiis 
thev    ^t  e    in    It    a    haimi'-s.'^   upon 
new    tlxuiKht       But  ifMl^H-\    ^i.ip 
lo  think  ..bout   It         ifHthe  V  have 
iit.t    for  gutter!    ht.w  ti  >  "  t  ti  ""1<      ~ 
thev    v\  ill    reali/e    tlu'S't    tl».     h.if- 
liess    IS    not    in    traditii  '"ii.     *"il     m 
lion   tradition       For      \^-   1  1  h     Uu* 
ev.mtual    disorient;itii  '"r^     (f     l  »'C 
community     tcmes  <u-'  ti»iic<'nu- 
ti^'M   decliru-   u.   ( tMiii*«mi  ri  ca  tu»n. 
An(.  once  this  com<s     atx'^il   tb.y 
fiut    lodav    we   are   faced     will    not    longer    bei-'DIf     to    as- 
the   verv  "ctrnfmes  of  the    ^ume   the   critical    n-*- s|„  .n  sd  .1 1 1  y 

of  establishing  a  (ii,,u''KiJ»  vv  iin 
■  •-r  1;!t\e^  th(  v  w  ill*  i'  "  '''  ''  V 
\,<  ynnd  realitv  t..  IkHi'i^:  l*illit.-in- 
selves    in    fiarkened      iii«iri.'- 


campu^     vv  ith    a    (  o  m  m  unit  y 

(,f  (  h.l"^  Th«'  (  onf  11^  ion  her  •■  i*- 
ntit  lh<  temin'i  .0  V  <  t.rif u^iori  of 
liie    sort   thai   pn<e<les   a    sigiu 


The  Artist  As  a   Toung  mon  — —  i^  .  f  WT 

€ifa^OiUlnadequateWenlity  Masks  Gift -^^^ravpcc 

,  n  For  ihc'Biiihclav  of  the  Infa  nla 

rnrrentlv   cu   exhib:?    ir.    Uu     .-tu.len'.    I   t:i'ui    i.--   ai.    irv    X     V7 1        1.  X  »  V  m^--  ^ 

^*'*"^IV'^''.?!"''^'!!,'di^t\lrbe<i    bv  '  ilie  '  remarkable   amount  ...^,     .^„,       .    ,;,,  ,,,,,,    k   Uautiful  in   it-^  Mmpl.citv  an.l  com]»1ex  in   its  iin  nplivatinr 


1 


U 

» t 


i  b 


«i»  I  I 


♦  '■-  I  N  ly    It  •  I  i»*t   1  n  Ml    y  '     '    '  '  -     b  V      \ 

ihe    eiitic    vNaS    disturbed 

«<!•  <  t  a  ism  in  hi.«^ 
-/•tici^m  can  be  expia 
♦     I'orti.iit    of    a    <iiT 
..I  ive  rtat   p..ro  rio'iv: 

,,  .  ..e'    '•     ^eHu(  •     t  i.« 

1  ,         _,  t  ,,,  »  ,0(  .0  i  O^.'       b  1  II  i^<    if       t  < 

i,,xiirv     of    lines,     p.i'biu- 
color •        Wb»  n     3uxtatM.'»  (! 
fXf  lit  tner.l      of      this      IK  ■■.• 
tbt  t  It         •    Xpel  u  la  t         ^'if   • 

VH  w  t  r     ^<  ruatior.*.    of     opulera  e 
lin<l   e  X  p.in^i  v  eness 

(  ontradictions 

Mr      (.iuli.tra.    do*  ^     not     .^ir 
f,  Of!     in     iiH  orporatin^:     ali     the 
«lemeuis    of    bu-    painting    with 
1h«    same   Ibontiht    to  deroratr<  e 

t  .t'-ure      A      pr . 'riiiner.t     .1  r  •    a 

:i,    r,    1  n^l  «  O     t    V     u 


\    !:i'  UI 
V  iiullalio 

he    remarkable   amount 

work      Perbap-    the    teout.'le    uith.    tbi< 

,ieti  bv  exammmv'  <'be  sin  h  cari\as. 

HI    a    Nest.''    K-'iv  i-t     m  0.1  e  .-    of 

v.ere " 

V  I.  \M  r   in-    <:ystem    of    gradations    in    hue 
The    resiib     w,.-    mt>r«     at-ir.ier 


The 


( I 


itfl 


u  iiih 
■ :  h  <    I  . 

pr«'^eli 


<'rv 

-lafu! 


essential  a 


the 
..;al 

tlie 

e<- 

1   b  e 


1 


p,  ,,    ;^  r!<  ri  lualt  d   bv    u   pot   ,ind 
lai'le      tb,.;      -*  1"M^'     "■■     ^     ^'  "  '  ' 
Uibiien  --t  t  n<     n(;t   ui  a  pau'iiing 
that     b.i-    HI:     oi  ii>b<'.'  "     !-'    *■'' 
C(t»       These  ♦   If  riieiil--     aiolitv>''h 
th.    I.gur»     are  piaster. <i  a^J^m^t 
f,r,»     another     and    thu^    do    n<d 
»)ve  the  pattf  rns  ;..nd  <  olo'^^  th. 
meessarv     spa(  e     they     need     to 
vit>rate  and  piay  each  other  r,fT 
Xh*     result     IS    that     a     ^ainting 
that     should     U      mtim.tf      anri 
reassuring    'as   m   Vudla-d    j^nd 
Mati.ssci     IS    instead    contradic- 
tory  and   di^iturbing 

No  Schennatiialion 
Tm  srm!  abstract  titled  by 
♦J.e  art  1 'it  Even  In  Rden  u.ses 
a  method  faintly  similar  10 
Jacques  Villon.^  <  ^'^"^<  '^'[.'^ 
"Th*  Three  (iraees  The  rtii- 
ference«  is  that  ViUon  li.'d  a 
B,  hema    for    debnmg   hi-    f<.rms 


pbilosopbit  .tl  iy     than     visu.oiv 

r    v»iiii f .,. . I t~  ■     ••  \' 

play  of  (  "!'  ■'    •■  "'  f"'  •  "  .«i  I  iir.iri 
iy    pi.e  e(i      (  .■mpl»  tely    sKlest*  p 
jun^:  a  <i<  <  i-ion  a*^  to  th*-  form.*^ 
Tb<    issue   I-  t  .,i,,f»l  (  at<  d   t'\    ttie 
rallier  ob\  lous  f<i<  «    of  a   vA,om;in 
Ml  «>ot    >Mi«     t  u'    i  ne   <  «  n  \  rf  >      i  oer  »• 

!<.    -     (  bildren  «    game   td    tinding 
a    fare   in   the   puzzle   bv   follov^- 
m^:     the     right     numlxrv      After 
thf     face    IS    found    th«     remain 
(\vr    of    tlie    rua/e     loses    it*;     im 
portance       f  nfor  t  un.itelv        Mr 
(;uil)ano  s  n^az*    occupi-      tbref 
({w.-nter';   of   t  ti*    canvus  surface 
Inadrqwarir*! 
The  r.  r.t;t    prominent    position 
in    the    exhibnt    is    given    to    the 
tnptvch       f  n  t  1  t  i  t  d       '  Stt-rm 
Death,    Transhguralion  "     The 
last    two   show    a    careful    .selec- 
tion   of    color      How«\er.     here 
the    fault    lies    with    the    design 
tha',    dr>es   not    permit    the    van 


put'.jr*   '■!    \  leiorian  s(H-ieiy 

a<   b  >r      p'  It  I  !  11!,: 


,,t    ,h.    i.lav   IS   uautiful  in   it-  Mmpla'itv  ati.l  com]»1ex  in  its  iir. -ipliv.itir.nfc 
ts   n,e-tiMip    lb   depth   one    should    be   tamiliar   \Mth   the    Victonuan   o  neepl 
and  its  eNnl.itH.,1   through   the    •fin   de   savle"   rea*-tion   to   ntr   .nti*MMr.   to 

■    For   Wilde    loinself    the    nia » ek     \va-   .ni 

^'^'tt  li'i  !>■  ir<  itiic 


tK >-  it  1.  <n  as  a  ba-« 
pect  of  pers<ibal  1 


l'>r 

le 


p<>e 
I 


1 1 1 


u  itlet 
I  >. 


t  i(     I  r  ( • 1 1 V 


it 


VA     I  I  I  t      II 


■^ 


V/  4 


lide    liiinself    t  lie 
ua-    p<i.->sil>le    to    paint    a    '>i 
Irtfi'Pl:!   t.b»*  aulho.r.si  cievei 


00 


pT  ♦  p.ii  ing 


\ 


IS 


his    make  up, 
m.ask     for     the 
s.Kial"    f;iriias!.  s    ,,f    the    plav 
Pi.e   coml)iri.<tioii   of   b.niit.i    and 
m»  lancholy    of    tbis    seen*     sug- 
a.  si»-<i    \)k  il  h    taste    i><  -th    t  ba     in- 
dividuals       awareness      of       lus 
pur)iir    race      arui    V*  ini*   >    00- 
fterstarulirifc!    tbi.it     oril.v     tbrt.u^li 
■  niakeiip"      could    ..nNtbunn    '-i^ 
niticant    tx-    t onuiM  itiu  ;t1ed      I  he 
bitter    <  vnit  ism    01    ihiv    presen- 
tation   reminding'    .-  .!>-  1'  't'*  ■  of 
Pit  ud  s  pit  t.ne  of  s«K  !»■;>   as  it-.e 
re}>rf-ssiv«      .tgePo     of     :Tidividuai 
fit,  ves      rai'^es     m     a     si  t/niCicant 
bt!ht    tyu-  (piestitm   of   .ndivuhud 
identity    Identitv   as  a  cnHept  jj; 
fully  as  elusive  as  is  everv<mts 
sense      of      hi-      own      jversonal 
identity    Bui   there  is  no  doubt, 
no    matter    what    el.ne    we    ma> 
de<  ide   identity   to   kxb  that   it   ifi 
concerned   with   the   fateful   ap- 
praisals   made    of    oneself        by 


manner. 

iookii.g 
nurrors. 


It     i*^ 
do>A  n 


,11 


like 

I  lie       ha 


Alue 

.1       of 


The   Mud   Below 

It  IS  not  suri»rising  tlierefore, 
that  Wild*  slit  Mild  liav.  made 
identity  tht 
the  piny    A 


I  «>v  er  s    tb:at    bis    riiti  4*' 
self  1'    tiagu;.!iy  difldleo 
the    image    others  hnave 
The   dwarf     sometiitwiifs 
sit  IV  el  V   p!a'  ed   hv,R.J"«*l 


(if    bim- 

-  M  1  1  I  > III 
(if  1 1 1  n  I . 
t(K)  sen- 
Piet  k in. 


cenlrid    pfb.lorn   t.f 
Dorian  (iray  and 


steps  (mto  the  sXt^y^i'  ce»iiipUto- 
ly  unaware  oT  :rp  "  imfK>rt^'n<c 
of  tkie  mask  b»li,<t  Mxiety, 
V>eopled    bv    an'maUi'  and    trees. 


the  piHV    As  m  iK»rian  i«ray  ano    v»etri.«ini    u\    an  uidi-i  ■'  «■  « • 

Tlie  Importance  of  Beinf  Ernest    has  made  no  deman  >As  luxm  his 


th.'     main    ctiaratter     so<»i\    dis 


tilt    ma > fix    v»t*i>    •» 


ihythmicai    laltd. 


ous  hgures  i.i 
lo  have  a  convincing  leiapon- 
ship  either  with  each  other  or 
the  surrounding  landscape 

As  a  draftsman  much  of  Mr 
Cfuibano  s     work     i^     superior, 
but  he  enters  his  wot  k  with  ttM> 
manv  preconceived  notions  and 
f  lalx.rations    which    are    made 
()uai»  iy  synthesized  and  rnodu 


these    paintings    oneself   and    by    others     Every 


one  presents  him.sell  to  society 
and  to  himself  with  a  certain 
kind  f»f  mask,  and  then  formu- 
latef  h-  image  of  himself  found 
in  The  mirror  «'i  their  judg- 
ments The  mask  is  fashioned 
on  the  anticipation  of  the 
judgnnnt  of  those  surrounding 
the  individual  and  they  fash- 
ion their  masks  in  a  similar 


free<lt>m        His      ro»  «p<>ri  .M-««      are 
honest,    poetic    lK'(ia»iis.e    nf   th«'ir 
.ubtle     penetration  n  of     beauty, 
grotesque  and  evtiwitiiiil  ly  tragic 
because  of  the  dishoeiics  tv  (if  the 
'  soeial"   world    As     he  5=^teps  out 
of    his    philosophif.    M        stat#     of 
nature"    into    the       r^a  1     werld 
of    externalities   it  •  is    obvious, 
to  this  reviewer  at  :  If^ast.  that  it 
is    not    his    steppinnd    rnit    of    a 
dtesm  as  the  tharnit)^r  lain  mg- 
gests  that  destrovs  shim,  but  hi* 
i^rrv   Rwb^-nMe.n    65    realization  that  sooo^ty;  itsolf  H 
p*.ter  riKin    63    ha.««>^  on  a  denial     of   the  inter- 
Jr«  5  Dcrrftcr   M    ^^|     tK»auty     Of    nwnam'n  ind      Hit 
sirpTn  wangh  M    vision  of  himself  in.  n  t  h^  mirror, 

,  Carol   Clippinger     M     the   vision   of   hiniMwIf   f»«  »or»*>ty 

_      ,  .':::', SrJn  hv    «^^«    ^'^^     resulU      in    the    pas- 

(Th*    pl«v   was    »*wist«nt    directed    bv  ^«    1         ui,nv«^a4    ^1      a/««»n# 

Stephen   Hotehrwr    fe-i    Georgr   Sher    sionately     probledimati. -al     scene 

M     wan     terhnirai     8fif«»MT>arit      U    waa     jn  which  he  decidf!'*'!^*^"^  he  Wl  II 

prrjdiM-ed  for  '*'l  "»f J'*"  f \,^r^y/J'    handle   this   ima^c-F  Because  ol 

Hall   a*  part   of  tnr   onrnlMtion   >*■♦►«•»  ''  ,    »  •       .  _ 


THFOtTS 

■  irthiiay  •*  IK«  inl««»t*:  A  Fi»>  <n 
Tvk<  i»<  1*  ;ia<ira««l  frtdi,  a  stery  by 
(>n«  ;,r  Wiidr  l.\  Rinmanii*"!  Sir...-irr 
Brftno  fi3  JtK-i  flolKin  64  and 
Sarah  K»-lt*r  ft-'^  Dir-Hlor  S  K.-ltrr; 
M  11  K  I  r  Filial. wnufl  SinderBrand 
S*'11inK«  DavMl  (,arfi*-ltl  *•'>  Iiabtn 
Davnl  White  M  Costumes  Baroara 
Somrnerf     »-S 

CAST:    tin    o'-der    of    appearanoel 
fatarda  ...,_. 

r  "Vm  ro  K»r  1 » 1  ri 

raiarda 

Don  Mkgucl 

Infanta   

Dwarf 


at 

projfrjini 


his   own    integrity      ;itic!  ^li»   be- 
( Continued  vnm Pane  S) 
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Coop  Scoop 

New  Establishment  Across  the  Tracks 

By  ARNIE  REISMAN 

Within  its  fourteen  short  years  on  this  earth,  the  Brandeis  community  has  taken 

-— -y  w^- many  steps  to  show  to  all  those  concerned  that  the  little  mining  school  in  Waltham  can 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  This  article  was  submitted  by  Mist  indeed  find  happiness  with  the  wealthy  old  establishment  donriinating  t  h  e  Cambridge 
Schottenfeld  as  an  explanation  of  her  recent  resignation  as  Stu-  ^^^^  Having  neatly  fortified  ai*  amicable  relationship,  Brandeis  now  seems  to  have  per- 
dent  Council  Secretary.  u       ^    1  \...i  «    mitted  its  head  to  swell  as  it  croons  down  the  Charles  to  John  Harvard,  "We  can  do  any- 

Thoughts.  illusions,  values  undergo  change.  I  had  a  ^^5;^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^    ^^^^^^  We  can  do  anything  better  than  you!" 
dream  once  that  I  could  communicate  a  certain  experience    thing  jou  ^^^^^^^^^^^^er.  j^e    y  

O"    rather   a    certain   quality    of   p^Tception,    phyHical    ana    things    somewhat,    but    if    you    Maybe  wc  will  soon  witness  a    discount.  In  fact,  I  do  not  be 
mental    to  those  around   me.    Innocently,   1   believed   this   take  a  little  jaunt  down  South    pri^e  war 

could  l^  done  through  an  '-^Zi^'l^J^^'ii:^-^  f^^^^'^  ^H^^!^^ 
very  intensity  of  my  perception   blinaed   me   to  us  oniy   ^  . 

value  and  thus  led  me   to  dis- * 

Sipate  a  part  of  it.  potent  in  this  area 

Coilei^e  or  Collage?  'py^^.  ^.^JJ.^.  <^f  ,,iy  j^^ij  as  secre- 
At     Brandeis,     for     the    first  tary  was  to  write  down  as  corn- 
time,    1    had   found   a   world   ol  pietely  as  possible  the  proceed 
grey    sky,    stones,   white    fields,  ings    of    this 
the  shout  of  printed  v.'-rds,  the  them    in    the 
confrontation     of 


body,    reproduce 
form    of    minutes 


boasting  a  large  sign  reading: 
BRANDEIS  COOP.  Sounds  in- 
congruous but  if^s  true  But  as 
of  yet,  we  have  not  met  the 
Harvard  requirements  for  the 
"Brandeis"  Coop  is  not  a  co- 
operative enterprise.  The  mon- 
strous   store    in    the    square    is 


1  v.oras,  irie    tnem    in    me    lorm    oi    luuiuit-s ..  .  .,,  u,/..,rr.  »-h 

mind,     that    and  bring  .hom  to  th.;  attontion    «"-.,>:'-;;  r'n'^L^h^^co™    '-) 


iieve  they  a»j  too  pleased  with 

There    are    many    good    fea-  a    store    catering    to    students, 

tures  of  the  coop    First  of  all,  period.  As  Battaghno  has  indi- 

it's   in    a    good    location     This  cated,  "This  is  the  first  store  in 

mems     fewer     hitch  bikers    to  Waltham   'o   greet    Brandeis 

Waltham.  Secondly.  Battaglino  with    open    arms        Battaghno 

,.  ill    l•i.<^.    elu-i<s    at    anv    time  had  better  watch  his     ps     and 

including     Saturdays      This  "q's",   before  someone  c  o  m  e  s 

brings    to    mind    another    con-  around  sejling  protection 

,,.^w.Mre          his  ho'.rs    For  the  Granted    that    the    coop    is    a 

month  of  Oet^.ber.  the  coon  will  nice,    clean,    well-lighted    place 


cared  only  about  mmds  —  a  of  my  fellow  students  As  my 
tense,  disturbed  and  yet  en-  conviction  t>rew  that  these 
folding  universe.  I  had  always  proceedings  really  had  nothing 
been  detached  and  somewhat  to  do  with  what  wa.s  of  value  at 
inert  in  the  outside  world,  Brandei.s  1  found  myself  less 
which  was  flat,  petty,  compla-  and  les.s  al)le  to  perform  thi. 
cent.  At  Brandeis  I  was  able  to 
live.  There  were  some  about 
me  who  felt  this  experience 
much  as  I  did-  and  with  them 
I  formed  friendships  or  the  be- 
ginnings of  friendships 

There  were  also  those  who 
didn't  like  it  here,  who  felt  un- 
easy or  unhappy  Caught  up  in 
my  own  woi  1^^,  A  »,inyi4,^i.v  ...». 
was  because  of  certain  inade- 
quacies in  the  program  —  too 
few  faculty  panels,  not  enough 
folk  singing  1  imagined  that  if 
I  were  on  Student  Council,^  my 
own  attitude  would  sonielu^w 
be  contagious  1  also  feared 
that  someone,  s  t)  rn  e  t  i  m  e 
AbramSachar,  perhaps,  or  the 
H'ch  .Tews  of  America  would 
take  away  what  they  had  given 
or  would  dilute  it  beyond  re- 
cognition And  so  1  ran  for 
Student  Council    .  .  . 

Books  and  Buddies 


I   learned   something   on    J^tu 

■    tha 


university,  and  tluis  their  coop 
functions  as  a  cooperative  But 
there  is  no  tie  between  this 
institution  and  the  "Brandeis" 
Coop  Our  barmer  is  proudly 
waving  only   by  permission. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  Bran- 
deis" Coop  was  deep  rooted  in 
the  mind  of  ctn<'  John  Battag 
lino,  now  the  owner  and  Num- 
ber One  employee  *>f  the  little 
developnu'nt  on  South  str.ct 
Battaglino  labored  under  th«' 
auspices  of  tlu-  Harvard  Coop 
for  se\en  years,  and  lati-r  he 
came  to  Hrand«is  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  snack  bar  for 
a  period  of  six  months  After 
talking  over  with  s<veral  stu- 
dents ^''c  j/ossibihty  of  a  eo- 
operal.  ■■  n  ar  the  Brandeis 
cainpo--  he  nn(iertt)ok  this  \'en- 
ture  and  made  his  grand  open- 
ing this  month  He  received 
permission  from  tne  a<l:n!ius 
tration  lo  use  the  name  "Bran- 
deis '   and   that    vvas   that 


In  a 
1 1 1 1 11  I ' 


dent  Council 
the  value  of 
perience  can 
twt)     sources 


I   (iisco\»'rcd 

the    lirandiis    cx- 

eoioe    from    <inly 

(M'rtain      (cntial 


K.MII   V 


iio  rrKNK!  I  i> 


books  uiifTerent  ones  for  each 
person)  and  friendshii.s.  ans 
ing  from  the  attempt  tc  C(cne 
to  terms  with  the  lu-w  trivir- 
onnienl  Tlu  ])rofessnrs  are  the 
me<lium  bv  winch  the  ix'ok-  .ire 
reacluHi  they  (  lanfv  the  (on- 
tent  and  corninurucate  their 
feeling  t()\^ar(i   it 

^to^t    earnpus    actix'ities    plav 
a  mm  ir  role  m  tins  centra!    .i!l 
eonsurning      aiadennc      pr.x  e 
The  Justice   i.-^    just    a   r«  »  ei.laele 
f,.r   overflow    froiii    the   sliugclo 
with      the      t)oeks      m      h'rm.ii 
courses,  its  other  roles  an    p<  ri- 
pheral      Political    activities    are 
but    an    attempt    M^y    nature    ra 
Iher    futile*    to    nu«ke    the    out 
side       world       hee  <       the       ubas 
which    sfHMu    .so    ali\t     and    ap 
parent     to     us      Club  sponsored 
lectures    are    a    valid    extension 
of    the    aeademir     program      r») 
though    mo«!i    of    then    are    jiro 
bablv    not     worth    the    troul)!- 
The  CofTee  Shop  is  only  an  un 
usually  good  locale  fr^r  carrving 
on    a    Brandeis    friendship     And 
so  for'^- 

I'ersonal  Kxperi«-nre 

The   point    is   that   all    student 
activities     (with     the    ex(«i>tioo 
of     creative      art*:       whi(!i      has 
stature     e<jual     to     that     of     an 
!'»e;Kiemic    field)    are    sec..n<larv 
And     Student      Council      is      re 
moved    still    another    step    frorv 
what    IS    cenf-al     since    it    <mly 
concerns    it.self    with    the     pro 
cedurnl     framework     for     these 


job  I  onsiient  lously  I  riou  find 
tha«.  I  cannot  bring  :nyse!f  to 
cio  It  at  all  At  this  moment, 
when  all  the  poj;tponed  ques- 
tions of  my  last  three  years  are 
bei,'<ou).'  for  ans\^(  r.-,  1  s  mi  ply 
\«il!  nol  devote  hours  to  firo- 
to.-.tiiig  ci  fr(  of  $25  whose  bene 
lit.s  v^iil  go  to  r^iose  who  pav  it 
Therefiirc.  1  am  r-turnuig 
luli  tune  to  the  acade.nic  v'.orld 
arui  to  iiiN  friends  w  iu(  li  v\  t  re 
tiic  oi  igm.i '  I  'ni>el  o^  to  ni\  tun- 
ning foi-  Student  CoiiMi  il  With 
oiiiy  one  year  remainiii!:  to  me. 
I  am  unwilling  to  expend  niy 
era  rgies  <>n  the  oulei  f i  m^e?  <»f 
Hrandeis    lift'. 


Inventory  Scoop 

way   the      Iii..ndeis"  Co 
<,p    li.nrtK^n:,    likt>    its    Harv.<rd 
counterpart     Ballaglino   h..»s   s.  t 
up  a    lO';    discount  on  a!!   iten.'.s 
1(1    ibe    stole      rc<-eivf(i    on     pav' 
ment   of  $!   »'<>   for  a    Co<ip  e.ard 
This   idea   has   ver  \cd   .i-   a   gtr'.it 
luring    device    for    the    Hotvard 
Coop     tlie  fjuestion    is   now     will 
it    \vork   here  ' 

1 1  is  j.',oods  include  si  1  r  t  s  , 
tdouses.  pan!.->.  skirt.-.  socks, 
ties,  iLx-lls.  mens  icwelry,  um- 
brellas, coats,  suits,  dungai  .-es. 
Slippers,  tennis  shoes,  sweaters. 
.ind  underwear  He  also  carries 
greeting  cartls.  sport.s  .ipiip- 
mi  lif  and  art  supi>l!es  'I'hen 
there  are  .(  f-vv  i*'  in-  vv  h  u  h  the 
Hrandeis  book  stole  also  pos- 
.sesv,  V  v,!,  h  as  I'.r.iii  ieis  sweat- 
slur  ts,   bi.i'id.-is  mugs,  ashtrays 

W  r  1  y 

•-.lino 

m  e  . 


onen  daily  9  00  AM  to 
'^  00  PM  vcVday^  ;*od  Satur- 
Saturdays  9  00  to  5  30. 

Laundry    Blues 

One    particularly     trood     fea- 
ture  of  the   (OOP   is  the  taking 
in  of  laundrv  and  dry chanim/ 
rnfortunatelv.    Batta<'bno    \eill 
not    r<'an   any    nrofits    from    this 
imdertpkinK,      In     fact     tie     will 
most    likely    lose    money,    since 
f'e     elenibng     is    sent     out     but 
i'>e   ^ ;)'";    discount   '<till   holds 
'n^e  coon  is  e>iarginc  2.^  cents  a 
.lift     .'^O   cents  a   pair   o*"  riants. 
t;^  cenm  a  svv(\ater  anrl   5;  i   \()  ^ 
soit      This     is     somo^vh'tt     inex 
pensi\e    considering   there   will 
r.lso    1h>    a    ten    ner    cent    rebate 
Battafdino     bad     check<'d     with 
the     book     store     prior     to     the 
s'hocd    sess.on    and    dis<-overed 
t»>  it    he  co'd,-<   i-on^ro!    -^u'   t:>,;;n 
drv    concession,    for    the    Bran 
Heis    fvHik    store    informed    hirr^ 
that    thev    would    not    h  .»  n  d  1  e 
laundry    th-s    v<-ar     liut    IV-nag 
lino    was    "flooble  crossed"     Ix' 
cause    the    book     sn>re    w  i '  I     in 
deed     Vh'     in     c(mine»u,on     veith 
»iiTri  on  the  bnindry  issue,  since 
it     now     has     a     contr;ic!     with 
t';,  1 1  imore  cle;uiets  in  Wi'tharn 
11     se<nis    to    me    that     i*'"    wi^e 


With  good  quality  merchandise, 
can  it  endure''  At  present,  snce 
wearing    apparel    i.s    '.is   chief 
item,   it  will  do   little  business, 
because    most    of    the    students 
have     been     comnh^tely     ward- 
robed    in    preparation    for    the 
new  school  year  and  most  like- 
ly   will    not    need    anything    un- 
til   Christmas    vacation    when 
they     will     return     hom.<-     and 
buy  clothing  there    A  few  years 
ago    Simon    and    Sons    found    it 
rather     ditlicult     to     scrape     up 
$4{<()   in   three  weeks  at  the   Iw- 
gmniiif!  of  tlie  school  year  here 
at  the  old  library    But  they  did 
not  plan  to  re. nam  any   longer; 
Balt.itjbno     d(,rr^      Since-     Bran- 
deis i.s  considering  demolishing 
til.    t    ,ok  store  ir:  order  to  build 
a    science    cent*  r     v/hy    not    al- 
teinpl   to  merge   the   book   store 
and     Battaglino  s    coi)p"     Tb;s 
waiuld     (dimm.av      unnecessary 
(()mp<ldion    and     would    also 
,n  a  k  e    Kidgewood    (luadr.mgle 
fe<l  a  part  of  the  P>randeis  loin- 
munity,   th.ere   ix  ing   nothing 
else   down   then'    in   tlu-    bowels 
t.r  iht   earth  <-xct  pt  tlie  coop    At 
any  rate,   lots  of  Ka  k.  Mr    Bal- 
t  igi  mo.    and    l  't     v  < 


lot'. 


-     to 

se r  \  ice 

inch    appe.ais-    a*    tb,is   tini.     to 
the    coop)      If    Brand-is    v^••'s 


student  V  ill  t;ike  hi- 
Ml,  i''ist  exn«"n.sive 
'  vv 

be 

vv  illing  to  s'^e  the  ernerLV nee  of 
a  cr>op  and  vedlmt.'  to  p.  no  it 
s-ueti  an  orgam/ation  »*  ■■  '"^e  of 
its  illustrious  n.-mie  wliv  is  this 
school    at^emntuu,'    Im    -  orn,„.ie 


f    M'Tlta!    crueltv       1 


M  n  a 


f    ^«    si     paper   hasKcTs 

inus*  cari}    "" 

commodities     is     beyond 


ani 


4    V 
I    I 


VV  a  s  t ' 

e,  ,4 1, 


V'lh 

gine 

As  f;.r  a-  {irices  go  (and  thev 
i;  n.dlv     ^'o     pretty     far)      t  h.  e 
■  flrandec      Coop  is-  running  on 
the  same  !e\.  1  as  Crov'^r  Oon 
in"s  and  H  is,  b.     •'  s  m  Walth.-mi 
Bui     it     seeii'is     that      those     i  \m  i 

wei  I -esia  OM.-M  i«  >•   esi.ioi.. ... 

ar(    not   t(>o  pleased  witli  .i  store 
catering  to  studcnt.s  with  .i  10'; 


Discrimination  in  Education,  Housing 
Fought  by  Northern  Student  Group 


The  Northern  Student  Movement  Coordinating-  rommittee  originated  m  June,  r.>r,l 
at  a  conference  .s,x,n.'<ored  bv  the  New  KiiKland  Student  Christ, h"  Movement.  Kxi.<.tn.g 
campus    group.s    m    civil    nj^ht.s    were    encouraeer!  to  <  ont  inne  workniK  in   local  area 

^rive  financial  .'^tJr)i)ort   to  the 


and 


were  a.'^keti  to  ^nve  financial  .'^tjpport  to  the  :sfid.erit  Non  \'io]ent  f\K>rdinat in^  ('ommit^ 
tee.  Thi.^  T.rorrarn.  which  help^^i  to  stal.i  i/.  t  ha>  NSMCC.  .sUinuialed  the  orKam/^ition  o. 
oilier  cainiubs  g^mnps.  .such  a.s  the  one  at  Brandei.s. 

C)f  prunaiy  importance  is  the     


tt(  Id     of     edi      atioii 
;•;  vcn      top      pr.orit> 


air'*«iiv       r»t.-v  •>»•■•>.. t.. .» 


-^»  1  »'  1  t  IOC 

no    sub 


Jt<  delih>erations  have 
stance  and  therefore  cannot 
create  .nubstance  The  Brandeis 
experience  mast  be  a  pergonal 
one  and  can  ultimately  come 
•niy  thromfh  an  Indlytduals 
res|>onac   to   the   academic   pro 

Student     Council     does     not 
understand   this.    A   number-   of 
iU    present   members   are    has: 
rally     unaympathetic     to      the 


Trus      vt  a  s 
and     was 
str<ingiv     .iidorsod     at     tlie     N.i 
tmnal   Student    AssocMtion  <-on 
ference    Brandeis  students  who 
have  \olunleerid  to  partnipale 
m    tlie   tutoring   programs   were 
given    a    bibliography    during 
me   summei      In    cti]t«ili«'ri    tm.^i 
students  w;!l  attend  a  .series  of 
l-^ctures,    on     sucn     matters    as 
remedial    reading    ana    general 
teaching      techniques,      and      a 


T6 


.Activities  Extended 

these    e  n  d  s-     a 
acti  vi '  i»'s    to  o  s  t 

(  op<-     Wl' 


pro>.'r.;rn   wii! 
( if   V  ar  lous  .ir 


a  c  b  I  e  \  e 
set     of 
tie     initiate<l     to 
criinin.itKm      in 
ployment      pul>li( 


n 


(lis 

lu)using.     <  ni 
.i«  ."ominoda 


tions     an<i     votmg     proceduns 
Between    ten    anH    twentv     «=tu 
dents    will    woik    with    the    Faif 
Housing    Committee    in    Wal- 
tham   There  will  also  Ix"  a  large 
standmg  committee  which  will 


"^i  ^^l:^r :;r^o;;^e?'  j^%<:!r^::^a  "^?^7  th:^ 

nfr^    wfn    bi'  civ  en    by    T^  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^'"^  ^^«    groups  will 

^)^^Zll  n^ihr^io\c/y  rv:  be  sent   to   the   NintTi   Ward   of 
Schwartz  ^f  tne  c>ocioicgy  i-»e-  .„ooiir«  tair  V7n«*»r  r*»ff- 

pariment     At    this    time    thirty  Boston  to  assure  fair  voter  reg 


t^e  the  institution 
niusic  aiKJ  riH.k 
ing   (  lasses 

NS.M    Invades   thf    South 

Finally  ''"  NSM  is  inter 
esUfI  in  building  strong  ties 
with  the  .Southern  Student 
Mr.vcment  It  v.dj  continue  to 
ofT»'r  tmanciai  stjj.fK>rl  to  Sf>utli- 
ern  efTorbs  and  will  w^nd  groi.7>5 
t  participate  in  protest  demon 
.<;tration.^ 

The  NSMCC  al.so  jtpon.wrs 
summer  projects  In  Maryland 
teams  of  students  worked  in 
eight  communities  TTiey  pro- 
mottKl    social    and    CKlucational 


Civil  Rights  News 

"'tAII  .VHASSFF.    Fla  In 

deiiance  of  the  Jur-»e  4  Supr.nie 
Court  cit  cision  outlaw  mt;  police 
enfoif  omen*  of  d  iscii  nu  nat  ion 
HI  bus  teiintnai.s.  Ta  1  la  M.iss«'e 
f)  o  I  )  e  e  on  .S«  t)teiiilK  r  2.'i  ar- 
res;  (  d  tiV  e  lo(  ,i  I  1.  «  Mv  i-  ui'-iii- 
bei-  s.,  Ki.MK  svrv  ICC  at  a  Trail- 
v\.i\.s  lunih  counter  Ibol  set 
osi^'iiiaNv  at  Sano  ♦  ac  b  wa-  :  c- 
du(  e<i  to  SI  '•it  follo^A  ing  pro- 
l.-,l-  ,.r-d  tt-e  (■'>RF,  meriiU  .-s 
ware  rt  h  asefi  pending  triil, 
October    4 

The  iive  wer«-  charged  with 
disorderly  coriducl  Ix-cau.s*  liiey 
refused  to  ot)ey  ,i  jH>lice  (,rd»  r 
to  leave  the  prenu.s<-s  Police 
also  dc  numded  their  bus  tickets, 
an  action  which  is  illegal  under 
Interstate  Commerce  Coimnis- 
sion  regulations  Th«'  ariests 
(><-r\irr*f)  the  sei  ond  conse<'ij- 
livf  day  the  five  Tallaha.s.see 
C()BF;  mendx  rs  b.ad  soughi  to 
e,,t    at    the    Trailw.-vs    It-rniin.il. 

STATFSVIM.F.  N.C.  Three 
students  uho  )iad  p,j  t  la  ip.>  t<  d 
in  (  (dv-Ts  Free<toni  Highw.iys 
were  tbre.ttentfl  with  arrest  for 
va;,'r.ui<\  when  tb<y  e  er«xi 
Citv  H..b  tv)  cops  a  l(K  al  anti- 
pii  kt  tuig  ordinance  Such  ordi- 
naiu  c  s  have  In  en  ruled  lib  gal 
bv    the    Supreme    Court 


;».M*»nt.«  who  have  already  vol-  istration    By     xerting  pressure  activities,     stressing     the     im- 

fmJetr^    wm    v^    prepar^^  ""    regulatory     agencies     it     is  portance    of    labor    unions    and 

™     wnrkinff     to     mitigate     H     n*  Poxburv   a  slum  area  »n  Bos-  A   recreation  committee   will  County.  Virginia,  three  ..cnoois 

chT-«rtbronghHanre;fonven     "^^r.    l'h^^?i^m^^l  ^imis  to  also    be    formed    which    will  ^eje  establ.she<l  for  tho^^who 

J^o^f  enSrUinment,    etc     Tbe    ehminate     the     high     drop-ot,t  work    in   conjunction   with   the  had    never   receiver   -n   educa 


Hev  W'il,M>n  I^e  and  two 
citner  Ixgio  lou. .stirs  w>  :c 
threatened  with  arrest  whc  n 
ttiey  attempted  to  enter  the 
w*^'te  high  school  where  Cov- 
ern«)r  Terry  Sanford  was  spt^ak- 
ing  W'hen  the  G<iverno-  spoke 
liiier  at  the  Negro  school,  he 
was  m'^t  by  a  picket  line  of  100 
.students.  The  students  then  en- 
tered the  school,  unfurled  their 
placards  and  walked  out 


ha 


u 


tional   entertainmeni,   eic     i  ne  eliminate     inc     nign     nrop-««Ji  w«i«.   ...   ^w..j«-.-v.^..    "■"•;•-  -^      PHii»rip]ohi« 

rihi^L-and  I  was  among  them  rates  which  are  partly  a  result  tutoring    projects   m    the    Rr/<-  tion    ^*7\"»^f.'P^'»     ,  ^  „  ^  ^  ^ 

!!ir^^nSer    the    illusion    that  oft^^nferior  educational  sys-  bury     Neighborhood     Hou.e^  \»-«7,^"^«\»^^^ 

yV"  .    ,  .     »      *,.♦:.. ;*i-.-  ,   .„     ._    ♦ui^    ,.«,v%rr..,nbv     TH#»  T.i  s  portion  of  the  program  is  15     tutors  taugnt  .<uu  cnnaren 

'"^^'^'^^TnirT'^e^rTmor^  iTb'''t'c  "aim  1s*'"th;" develop-  p  con^nuation  of  acbvities  be-  from    lower    cla.^    families     It 

wkU   communicate   Uic.r    (more  "'^^f"-^^  ,»'^    »^  "J*^    "^^^^^  ^,^„    j^^t    y^aj-     Children    from  was  so  successful  that  it  is  now 

Intellectual)  world- vew  to  J"^^^  of     a  i^n^  of    denbh^^^  gun  ^ast    Y  a    ^^^^„^,^      ^„i  t>e.ng  continued   under   profes- 

those  who  do  "«V^«'*^,  'Vr?,o            r     "-  XriUmunity    and  U  given  the  opporiunily  to  ex-  ..ional  guidance   It  is  hoped  that 

^oup    also    wc     les     mtcnml  wdo   "-  "^"/^^^"i;' "';''. -i*^^^  nlore    the    cultural    ev«'nts    oc  this    student    movement    which 

tcnlly    about    the    futur';    char-  the  "-'P^l'^l^^^.f^^^^^^  currmg  in  Bos^^^^^    Brandeis  now  encompas.ses  the  etTorts  of 

acter     of     the     university     but  ^^^^  V.^  ^'^'^':^^''^l^:^  voVuZ^^^^                 act     as     their  northern   and    southern    groups 

'^^!l'TTe::^^^::ul    ^:  l^lie^-''^"    ^"  iuid^s  ^Another    facet    of    Uus  will  continue   to   grow 


Wednesda.  niRhi,  Oclo- 
:>er  J.  at  8:00  p.m.  ii.  Feld- 
h^ri^  th#re  will  b«  an 
arientation  mectinif  of  the 
Northern  Student  Move- 
anenl  of  thii<  university.  Al 
that  time  plans  for  the 
ror.iin^  year  will  he  dis 
cussed  and  committees  in 
three  major  areas  will  be 
formed. 


«f*VH»W?S)^T,i;^A!l!«<n,.^v 
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Parking  Fee 


The  Southern  Negro 


froT«finu<»d  from  Front  Page) 
of  one  of  Uu  nations  oulsland 
ing    cullural    centers, 


there     is     no 


have    been    several    very    Ixme- 
ficial  changes  in  parkmg  regu 
Uf   which    lations.    most    iniportant    being 
adequate     public    the    new    iK)wer    of   SBR,    tliere 


transix>rtaiion     A   car   is  essen 
lial  in  order  to  gam  the  ad  van 
tages  of  this  proximity    On  this 
basis    the  ownership  of  cars  by 
residet\t  students  should  not  be 
disoHiraged  " 

Few  Alternatives 
Di  Sacks  maintained  that 
th«-ri'  were  to(»  many  <c.i.->  on 
campus  The  alternatives  to 
levying  the  fee  were  oith<r  to 
refuse 


remain  several  asptn-ts  of  the 
system,  both  tinanciat  and 
regulatory,  which  the  Council 
(>piH>ses  " 

Seniors    Register 
Yesterday  approximately  150 
seniors    and    commuters    regis 
tered    their    cars    at    the    C.ryz 
imsh  Ai  adi  iiuv    Center    Several 
students  waited   m   line  as  long 
as  three  hours    Two  secretaries 


sophonuues   the   right   to    handled   the   applicants 


Seniors  now  living  in  North 
Quadrangle  who  did  not  have 
cars  on  campus  li»sl  yt  ar  were 
refused  |)arkmg  stickers  in 
NiM  th  regardless  of  their  place 
,,ii  hn.'  Those  seniors  w  h  o 
owned  lai-  labl  year  were 
givt-n   priority. 

Various     students     who     pro- 
tt'sled    the    situation    were    im 
acknowledged.     Miss     Ruth     L. 
»iean.   Dean  of  Residence,  uuli 
rat.d     1o     Council     Vice-Piesi 
drill      K<-n      Kiiuper.      howiver, 
that  llu>   u.i-   .ir;   adniMUst  I  .iti\f 
error,    ami    uouid    be    reclilied 


Primary 


drive  (Coyitinued  jrom  l\i<h'  ^ 


li.^mlam    automobiles    on    cam 

pi.s  or  to  finance  the  new  park 

ing    facilities    with   funds   des.g 

naled     for    .scholaislup     aid      lie 

said      that      tl>e     adminislrat.on 

had    i-onsidered    fhuunatink    all 

resident   automobil.'.     llowrvi-i  , 

by   paving  thr  f.-r  stuih-nts  now 

enjoyed  a  '  vesiid   .  mhi      lo  al- 
ways  maintain   cai>  ou   ,  aiupus 

He     plcdgtd     that      'IH-     $2'     fee 
would    not    be     laiM-U    ..M(l     il..' 

sophomore    automobiles    wouiu 
not   be   t'liminatt'd 

(•  ..null  alv)  prule-.ir.l  the 
a.tmmistrative  rlocision  th,.!  i^o 
resident  stu.t.ni  hr  .•llo-Ard  to 
drive  on  campus  belvM  •"  ».i3 
am.  and  5;  la  p  m  '"»  week- 
days. This  decision  was  amend- 
ed  and  now  stud-  n j  r  i  i 

^'  campus,    but    .ant.ot    i^urn     mack  presented  an  unfavorable 
iintil    after    liv.-    o'clock.    Ttiose    image   on   IV    when    he    struck 
returning  t>.  tr"  five  must  park    at  the  bare  roU.s  of  ,1...  quaht. 
[ho^r  carsat  in.'  uvmnasiiirn.  cation    issue.    What    h-     had    u. 

I  iberal    Interpretation  tended   as  exposure   was    mh  , 

nr  Sacks  noted  that  this  rule  pr  u^d  as  nastiness  Lastly,  a 
would  be  interpreted  liberally  large  numlx-r  of  voters  w  e  r  «■ 
^^♦i.^tShn^e  students  on  of-  impressed  by  Kennedys  claim 
fiaalUniversUy  business  could  to  astuteness  in  foreign,  .ffairs. 
return  to  the  campus  He  called 
this    rule    a    "safety    measure  J 

adding    that   Brandeis   students  / 

do  not  walk  enough  and  dep  or- 
ed  those  who  drive  from  class 
to  class. 

Several  further  changes  in 
the  rules  governing  the  use  of 
cars  have  been  announced^ 
Students  will  now  be  permitted 
to  park  overnight   in  lots  nor 


(Continuec  from  Page  3) 

type  Even  the  best  educated 
Negroes  know  little  or  nothing 
about  practical  Mississippi  poli- 
tics. - 

There  are  several  factors  for 
the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Mississippi  Negro.  U) 
He  is  prevented  from  learning 
about  these  things  in  the 
schools  of  the  state.  (2)  He  has 
had  no  previous  connection 
with  ptditical  affairs  (3)  Mis- 
si.ssippi  Negroes  are  the  most 
rural  of  d;  m  the  United  States. 
(4)  There  are  only  four  Negro 
lawyers  in  the  state,  and  they 
all  live  in  Jackson  (This  is  im- 
l>ortant  because  I  feel  that  per- 
sons trained  in  law  and  gt)vern- 
ment  ^  re  essential  to  political 
progress  ^ 

I'osition  of  Whites 

The   (ifth   ilc-in   that    1    will   at- 
tt-mpl   to  di.s<-us>   is   the   position 
o[   the   whites  ill    Mississippi    Of 
course,   I  eanriot  speak   with  au 
thotiiy    about    what    goes    on    in 
the  miiid  of  my  whitr  neighlx-t  . 
however.   1  feel  that   I  can  speak 
(or  him  as  well  as  he  can  speak 
f(»f      nie      The     Soutiinn     white 
man     is     m     a     \crN     ptts-anous 
position:    this   is   f.-,pccial  ly    liue 
in    Mi-sissip[)i      .\11    pr«i|)lc    take 
malteis    of    then-    s'-eunty     \  ery 
.seriously      The    sennity     of     ihc 
Southern     v\hitc     mart     is     hcim^ 
t  hia'atrtit'd    by    tin-    pro.spcrts    of 
.1   hotter   positioned   .\'et;r(».  <>r  at 
le,i^t    he   thinks  that    it    is,   winch 
1-,  J  Ust     i>   h.id 

I   do  not    bcl  ie\  I'  that    the  T.I  :s 
-M>.,i;)pi     \\  lutes     are     h>      na!  i  u  e 
an>     \so  !'>,(•    than     t  he:  r     K  uid     in 
other  areas  of  tins  (  ountiy.  If  1 


had  to  pick  a  single  item  that 
was  the  key  factor  in  race  rela- 
tions m  my  state,  I  would  say 
pride      How     can     the     Negro 
change  his  social  position  with- 
out   infringmg   upon   the   tradi- 
tional pride  of  the  whites?  Cus- 
tomarily,    the    white    man     in 
Mississippi       deals      with      the 
Negro   as   an    inferior.    In   most 
cases,     this     is     done     without 
thought;    it    is   just   simply    the 
way  that  it  is  done.  How,  then, 
can    a    Southern    white   treat    a 
Negro    with    equal    resi>ect    ac- 
corded   his    fellow    whites    and 
face  his  peers  afterwards  with- 
out    losing     their     re-pect     and 
con.sequently      his      pride'      He 
cannot,    or    at    lea.st.    he    thinks 
that   he  cannot 

Anotlier   very    im{K)rtant   fac- 
tor,  which  almost   all  observers 
seem    to    overl(H)k,    is    tlie    per- 
(a-ntage  of   Ni'groes  in  the  state 
( 43  %  —  1  9tH) )    M  ississippi  IS  t  he 
state    where    the    Negro    has   the 
greatest    f>ot«'ntial    power     It    is 
unupie    III    its    makt'up     Three- 
fourths  or   more  of  the   Negroes 
m    my    statt'    live    in    the    rural 
areas    or    m     small    towns.    The 
Mississippi     Ne.t'.ro    is    not    eon- 
et>ntrat'-d    in   the   uri)aM  ari-as  as 
elsewhere     As   a    result,    he  con- 
stitutes   a    real    political    llui'at, 
if  he  were  to  g  tin  political  free- 
dom      Instead     of     one     or     two 
(  lecN'd  ofVu  lals.  as  is  the  case  of 
New  York  or  lUinoi.s.  the  N"gr'> 
m    Mississippi   could    win,   base<i 
on     rarial     strength,     nuinerous 
otlna-s   at    e\fi  y    le\  ad    from    jus 
lu<s    of    the    p<NKa>    and    sheidls 
to    state    and    national    congress- 
men      This      constitutes      a      real 
tiireat     to     the     secutilv'     of     the 
wiiite  man,  as  fat    as  he  can  see 


y^ 


(Conixnncd  from  Page  2) 

Unknown  Journey 

It  has  come  to 


to  the  Edi 


Vo   parK    uv.w...„ --  ^       ^  ..   ..-- •>-    ''^    atienii  ,n 

mally  used  for  daytime  parking    tj^at  a  new  mecham   n.  >>i  (hat 
—     faculty    acter  withdrawal  ha:,  Ue-n  di 


by    the    administration 
and    staff,   such    as    the    lot   ad- 
jacent   to    the    academic    quad- 
rangle 

J  .n.'N    IiK  rf.isra 

\.  ,,,,-  f.Vr   i>ai  km^'  aid  driving 


violat^.n^     -a     -      <     <•     ■ "     »"" 

crea--"i     \  :.\  ■    d«..lar  tme  is  i>e 
ing    leMol    !  u     the    fourth    ar-.d 
all  subsequent  violations.  ( L. 
year,  due  to  a  printing  error 


be.'U 

covered    by   two   researchers   ai 
Haivard     University      hy      the 

namr-s  of  Kipper  and  (loo! 
Kllov^.ng  .e>  1  dd  \.>ur  f.tAid.  if 
aOmCW'hat  ala\i-ti(  m'eifst  in 
«hese  matter-'  af*d  ttieu  pi)M;.>  al 
,  [id  ,o<  ii)l()L;it  a  1  I  .<  mnu-,.t  ion-,  I 
h.i  ,  e    III    a  i  lei  n.*t  r.  .■    hut     to    in 


p^rimenlal  situation  one  in 
which  the  subject  is  em;  i^led  m 
some  fotni  ef  sexual  emiuanee 
Y(,u  can  no  doubt  im.ignie  the 
[ )  I  e  -  -,  1 1 1  e  f  I  I )  m  \\  1 1  h  1  n  'lie  p  to 
(e-,^ion  foi  f  t  eed  im  t  M  p'-  r  for  m 
.,«dl  e\|)et  Muetitat  ion  Ul  the 
nam'-  i>l   ps\  rin  iIol;!-,.!  1   research 


w  hirh  de\-(doped  b  e  f  w  c  e  n 
( ii's!)  toeri  ,i  ud  i  s  >p'  I  (  Li  -  .MP  '  n 
des-'iAC  tiDth.Mt;  t)ut  ptalse  .'\t 
I  h  •    same    t  i  m  I  ■     m  ■  •  ^  i    1 1  e  >  i )  m  i  s,  i  i  •  ^ 

did     set  t  1\      Ifi  e  t     the    time     I  (  lU  ;  ■  U.' 

.it  Hi  andei  s  la  t  .•  to  bed.  e,i  i  1  v 
t  r  Is*  .  and  foi  t  \er  standing  on 
hue 


h'or  t  u  n,. ;  e  I  v 


tor 


ll.lv,. 


of     us 


It>> 


III   Ml 

>ed. 


f: 


1 


{<<V      f'SO 


fines  were  charged  for  the  fifth  and 
and  subsequent  offenses) 
Moreover,  all  forma'  a'M"  '^  «» 
fines  will  be  r'di^^a  t,y  the 
Student  Boat  i  f  Review  Last 
year  all  dispu'-  were  adjudi 
cated  by  the  administration 

In  addition  to  the  present 
facilities,  a  one  hundred  car 
parking  lot  adjacent  to  the 
gymnasium  is  neanng  comple- 
tion According  to  Dr  Sacks, 
the  i^ym  facilities  will  l)ecome 
choice     parking     locations     be 


c  I  e,  e  I  >     m  >• 
vuu     will     mtiale 
,1.   ',,:i    .t    n^erciU"  .- !_\    once 
you   see   the   vet  M""    the    mass 
media    will    no    d. uht     pnsent 
Thu.s,    this   !eit<M 

Workuit:  with  the  tradit  i.n.d 
d«'nnit  I.  .n     id    (  tiar.ivder  ir  , 

the     ACl     of     div'.UHtly     p.MM.nal 
or.entations.     oper?ti  a  al     atti 
tudes.  and  reactions  to   the  en 
vironment  excludnit:    "f     ooise 
the   histrionic   and    .-tt-r    f-im^ 
of   the   non  rational     -     the    n 
searchers  foimd   that   in   eeM.un 

situation     .d     ^Mrs--     :r\(.     teri.iotl 


wh.)   hold   academie  d  e  (   o  t  u  m 
dear     to     our     he.i  t  is     t  Imtc     re 
mam-     a     [)owerful     k^ioup    dedi 
cated   to  tne  I  .«...•,:;■    "f  -ei.TU  iii.- 
<)bjt'<  1 1\  1  ty    who   shculd    !><■    ahde 
to     dtdeiui     us     from     such     aca 
demi(     barttarisin    and    the    con 
suierahle  puhlu    em  !)a  r  ra.ssnieiu 
It      w  ()u  Id      cau.^e      us      a  b  r  o  a  d 
whicti      IS     a      i>oIitieal      cotise 
fiiiem  <■     th.it    had     not     oc(  ui  i  ed 
!i,   me    until    imvK  v.  nt  mg   let 

ters   i.s   s«)   helpful    in    thcie   mat- 
ters I 

IMeasc-    itiform    me    as    to    any 
dev  elopment  s 

Sir  Mr \.iruicr  .Mango 


Theic  ha\f  beeri  maa>  fiesh- 
men  who  ottjec  ie<l  to  wh.it  they 
called  the  ptnloru^ed  length  of 
the     wt'ck        I     considetcd     t  h  e 

,         ....      . .      I  «..,.,.     «  I  . , .      ,■.,,■,,! 

Ill     1«     ll.clll      Ml  \.\t        .»  I  1    1       ..»        ki.\  ..■      V     .... 

aspect  of  (  .<m[>us  life  too  nuicli 
and  the  intellectual  side  loo 
little,  but  the  genera!  idea  is 
sM'und.  and  I  look  toward  a 
day  when  ,jn  enteiing  (lass  wili 
ttuly  t>e  said  to  Ih>  orient<*d  in 
the  me.nung  and  method  of 
lii  ..ndeis   li  fe 

A  Sod  hist 


Coniftitutional  Rirhii 

Finally,  what  do  I  want  for 
Mississippi?      Basically,     all     I 
want  is  my  privilege,  as  guar- 
anteed   by   the  Constitution    of 
the   United  States,  and  by  the 
American   tradition,    to    try    to 
convert  my  minority  into  a  ma- 
jority. Presently,  the  Mississip- 
pi whites  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  modes  of  mass  communica- 
tion, plus  by  various  means  the 
Negro  (including  me)  is  denied 
the  right  of  fretniom  of  speech 
and    of    expressi'ui.    He    is    not 
free   to  attempt  to  win  support 
for  his  progress.   If  my  conten- 
tion   is    accurate,    that    political 
power  must  be  secured  through 
action  on  the  part  of  the  bene- 
fiting   parties,   then   so    long   as 
the  whites  can  keep  the  Negro 
mu/.zled,  he  can  keep  him  weak. 
I     believe     that    the    greatest 
need  of  the  Mississippi  Negro  i.s 
for    trained    professionals    other 
than    teachers    and    clergymen. 
In  the  political  sphere,  the  netni 
i.s     for     lawyers     and     pohtical 
sc-ientists   as   well   as   other   pro- 
fessional    so'ia.     scientists      My 
aim    is    to    see    a    Negro    lawyer 
in    every    county     Of    course,    I 
ward   t(»  see  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other      piadessionals      m      every 
county    loo 

I  would  like  to  see  a  better 
informed  Ni'gro  regarding  the 
vldTer*  !d  aspects  of  law  and 
goveriinu'al  as  a  whole.  C  er- 
tamly,  !  .s[<oid<l  think  lliat  it  i4 
absoiutel.,-  lU'cessarv  befoi  e 
rt'al  [)i<>^;ress  can  be  made 
our  most  urueiil  need  is 
traiiK'd       leaders       .imoiiL'. 

pel  )ple 

K>sentiallv.  I  f.  <  1  that  we 
will  lia\  e  to  hnd  a  formula  that 
u  dl  pel  luit  the  \egto  to  gain 
pride  .and  dignilv,  atei  yet 
leave  the  \<  hiU'S  Willi  all  assur- 
;nu  e  !  !i,.;  tiu'ir  security  -will  not 
Ik?  jeopardi7.e<i  We  must  fml  » 
common  denominator  that  vdl 
permit  lK)lh  races  to  work  to- 
l;.  itiei  (as  equals  in  their  per- 
iiMi  m  finding  an  answer  to 
,111  pt.hlems;  and  more  im- 
p-.ttaiit.    vv  e    must    find    a    v\  a  v    to 

V«.''lk  lei|.',elriet  Ul  .Htu.llly  S'llv- 
lUg  I  >U  r  pt  olilems  1  fee  1  t  h.l  I 
the  1 1  Mie  has  a  t  l  I  v  vd  1 1 )  tilld  .J 
new  (►attern  for  (ie.tlmg  uitli 
die  t  ace  (piest  i(»t>  I  feel  (  oidi- 
(ienl  tliat  a  new  ^>altern  will  l>e 
dis<-overed,  arui  1  beiuva-  that 
Mississii>pi  ma>  w«dl  take  *tie 
iruti.div*'  and  blot  out    its  l»lack- 
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J 
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eiM'O    pi«.si    >iiiti    I 

enlightened    plu»a 

ti.ms    and    human    deceru-y. 


e "  1    of!    t  "    '» '1 

of   race   nda- 


Photographs    takrn     hj 
Kalph     Norman     arf     on     Aw 
play   at   his  workroom   in   thr 
rear  of  Ford   Hall. 


Infanta 


choice  parking  locations  t>e-  ^^^^e  is  an  in  .  ipieu  rn.oih/a 
cause  of  their  proximity  to  ^"^  ^jon  d  whit  we  h,.  e  d.  tmed 
new  dormitories  Students  will  ^^  ^  .^^..  ^^  ,.,,  v^  ,  t  *»  s  •  •  t  a  1 
have  free  access  to  these  lots  at    gjgmticant    exceptions      H.i^e     i 

_ii     «..>,.v^  :^    .4    -V 1 1    \r\  t\T\n  crTitenee  '    Hov»» 


«,,    times  said  It  all  in  one  sentence  '  H 

Short    Notihc4lion  p.etic  of  me! 
Several  Council  memkjers  had  y^^    that's  it!  Contrai  v  to  the 

objected    to   the   short   notifica  popular  maxim  that  a   pi  sons 

tion    they    received    concerning  character  shows  througi'     v^  hen 

this  action    Dr   Sacks,  however  ^^  g^^i^g  gets  rough,      the   op 

had    notified   Council   President  p^jgjte  is  in  fact  the  case    s  .re 

Alan    Rapaport    *63   of   his   pro-  \y    y^^^   ^an    under.t.and    'h..      n 

po^al   in  .bine    Rapaport  admit-  tense  pleasure  Kipoer    ind  (.oo! 

♦  ,.a   ti,p    t...    A  e.    (•    ft  lit   in   not  ^ave    receded    from    smastung 

'     "  ■  ■     sin^ult.ine' Mjsi  V 


n 


.t  ds 
Or 


to    make 
in- 

r     1  tie 

t  >  w  .  u  t 


i\^   { '• .  incil   rm 
Sack-    ■-•.■di'.-d 
n-i    d-rision.s     luai      i  rectly 
VMi.e      'udents  eith--    "ver 
gumm<*r     vacation     •■-     v«- 
discussing  d  r.r-.'    a,-!_  ^  -nrM 
Rapafv>rt      s,i:d  the      t 

campus     p..rkmg     situa'-ou 
solution    :  .tin  ■'    V>e    r-n-  i- 
»ati.=»factory.       Althougti 


.tai 
au  d 


Payroll  Change 

(Cor^f"">fd  from  Frttnt  Vag>^ 


Wti   )se    rmiy   »OUI<-r   O*    lUCOniC   IS 

ti....f    (^fupus  earnings 

SuK  e  toe  E».e.  ro!  i  w  e.-k  v.  ;  i . 
n.cA  riiii  fr"n  Saturd.y  im  F  ri- 
dav  r.tud*""'"  v^  ho  wiuk  on  a 
Saturdav  h.  pi'  k  wp  a  f'-w  ex 
tra  dollars  v  dl  ha\r'  1  =  ;  w.ai' 
two  w-eks  i.ef  :.re  they  are 
paid       Studerds    vv>r.      .nso    ron 


crushing,     and 
relegating   to   the   realm   of   su 
p>erstition    such    an    idi<.ii<     no 
lion      Now    that    a    .  ..rid)matic)n 
,d      dedu  alion      a  n  d      s<ieidih< 
mctiiod    ha. a'    pi  o-  idefi    us    with 
at  least  a   foo!    tioid  e.n  ttus  new 
xu cp      terrain,      'a  e      w  ho     a  r  •* 
p..h!ically   orient'       nuist    work 
.Mil  the  present  and  futute  (on 
sequences    .d    !h;      h.,,/en    jour 
ri<-v   into   t  he   -.iuk  no'.».  n 

'  -A  1st;  I  could  outline  to  you 
s, ,!!..•  of  d!>'  }).litic.d  c  o  n  s  e  - 
-,  ,,  ij.  .,.)•.!  -•'■  them,  nut  for 
' . ,,  : ,  f,  ed  nie  I  (  ap.not  see  any 
;U,<ps  you  'T  vour  re.eiers 
J  ,  ,  ,.Me  MP  -A  \')'   soMieMung  al- 


t  ,s 


..  >.  Il 


corr.i 


■d 


arx 


»ut 


long    liiu'-    ifi    ?!*• 
I^iTsar  s    ortM  e      w  hi  i  r  h      cm. 
bined  With   the  dining  ha'l   ^dsi 
ation    rruLdP    seriously  (.ut  oo'au 
stii'ly  linie 


si    again    urge    to 

w  .'  n  caution. 

t 

]  .-J,,  ho-.^'-v'-r  JH)sse^s  onr 
o.-iM  v».hi(  ti  ui.iv  he  of  use  as  a 
,  ii,.-  it  IS  the  producd  of  con- 
sider, hie  {MT-pirat  ion  on  the 
,,.,,!  (d  n  <ny  psyc  hologists 
iierea'oou's  It  '  -  'heu  g  u  c  s  s 
fd,i1  future  !esU  wall  hav  to  Ik' 
conducted  undei  the  U'st  of 
,  onditK>r.s  'Vhf  prores.s  of  x- 
;  I  .,poi,ition  liav  1«dl  n)e  leads 
them   to   pos'l   ^'    '''**    "*♦*»'   ^'^ 


V  \\  >•      f  t  esh  man      i  Less      j  u  s  I 
(  ompleted      the     e  \  p  e  r  I  e  n  ;   c 
w  hi(  h    t  lie   .Student    ('ounful    has 
c  h  o  s      n      to      c  .i  1  i      <  )r  lentalion 
Week     It    V.  as   n>\  er   made   ipiite 
e  .puc  it      what      the      frcstimeii 
were    ixuag   or;.  :d.eed    t-'.*^  ard-. 
t)vit    the   ptotjrani    \Aas   .i    ro.irinii; 
success     an>wa\       All     the     new 
stud<^nt^    were     h.mp^      v«.  i '  h     the 
^  ,,  r  p  .us     _,oe  IH  1      pri  igi  .1  ms       .irid 
slirv.uhited  ')\    'h"  '*'r....  I.M  e.res 
and  one  panel   oticred   ou    some- 
what   elusiee    topies     and    enter- 
ta".r:ed    i)V    the    u[ip*"''  «iassmen 
As  a  (  ountry  <  luh    H  r  a  n  d  e  i  s 
certainly    put    its    t>esi    foot    for 
v»...rd     a"s   a    -<  h.""'.  wi'll     you 

wer»  ri  t  fjuite  sure  th.it  ll  w.iS 
H  school  un'il  I  lasses  Ix'gan. 
and  1  hen  it  was  too  late 

l    was    under    Itie    mu)r«-ssion 
tViat   tlie  purpos.    of  (iru-ntation 
Week    was    to    acfjuaint    ttie    m 
CO  ning  '  'ass  with  the  traditions 
or     traditiordes-      traditions     of 
Brandeis    .and    also    to    get    them 
b.e  k     to    the    schol.istii     groo\a- 
Most       freshmen      enjoyed      'he 
wa-ek    and    nearly    aii    were    im- 
pressed,      but       f'^W       were       |)CT- 
suaded   to  inq  oie   into   the   s  lO- 
stanee  of   I'leir  courses,   and   al- 
most  none  were  any   more  pre 
pared  fctr  the  rigorous  academic 
routine    than    wlien    they    ar- 
rived    In    lact,    t)y    estai)lishing 
Ihi    (Miphoria  and  dispcdling  the 
natural    and    fairly    accurate 
fears  the  :tud«mts  t  rougKit  wuth 
them,    the   orieidation    program 
was     actually     a     dcdriment     to 
quick  and  facile  adjust. nent 

To  look  on  the  h>r.ght  side 
ot  iliing.'*.  as  indeed  there  is  a 
briglit  side,  the  wa      .  relations 


I  (',}f,l  ,iiu<''i    from    /*fi(/C   4» 
lief    in    the    intekjrdy    cd    others, 
he    acce[)ts    this    image    as    him 
self,  anci  It   IS  his  acceptance  and 
not    the    unage    ilstdf   ^'uch    des 
tro  »  s    him      The-    pt  e<i..  ..  mcud     is 
similar      t<»      th.it      of      \ioiiere  s 
(  h.u  a*  ten/ation     of     himself    as 
.Xhi.te      ,i\     The     Misanlhrop«' 
The    holiest     man     is    the    naive 
m.m     and     kn  .w  leflge     is     ir  om 
allv     portrayed     as     knowled*:'- 
f   ho\A-    things   arc    d.»ae.    not   of 
wh..;   ifungs  are. 


Miguel  than  .Mr  hilkin  was  as 
the  ( 'hamuei  i.un  Mr  hi  k  in 
s«-etned  constantly  aware  of  th" 
ponder  Hi  sness    of    his    lines    but 


this     I 
liall\ 

s(  r  1 1 » t 
vs  ere 
to    h.i 


Thr    Plav 

I'he   nri ►^l or t  lofi    its«df   was  ac 
(cp'ahle    if    ncd     always    prof«-s- 
sional     Mr     Plotk.n  s   charactc-r 
./atiofi     of    the    d'-^-atf    captured 
his      sensitivity      but       not       his 
abandomrienl     to     the     ideal      It 
was   almost   a.s   d    he   under  st.HKi 
the     final    consequences    of    his 
a<  tions      i)c  fore      he      came      on 
stage        His       final       -«v<-ene       was 
dramatic    if   not    always  d      vin 
c  ing      Miss    C"lipp<'nger     as    the 
mfarda       was     entirely      Ich) 


assiiiMe     IS     at     least     par- 
i.ic   to   V".  e.i  knesses   in    the 
Mi        Huhmsti  in  s      line.-* 
learlv     said     hut     seetm'<i 
httle    d   rtii*  thing    to   (i) 
v^  :t  h    t.he    rest   of   the   ac  t  ion 

'idu'  major  -higimi  prohlerns 
vk,'e'e  !  ( >o  mueh  space  and  to<> 
little      S'MiUd      due      to      th.'      poor 

a  c  <»  u  s  I  I  (   s    of   Sc  hwarl/    M.dl 
The     staging     was     entircd>      too 
s[)read      out      arici      ac  tors      wiin 
rcdati\c'ly     little     lo    say    tiad     to 
c."oss  enormous  distances  to  say 
ansthing    .M  no  time  during  Itie 
play    dm    I    feel    lliat    itie    actors 
were    pari    of    an     en\'ironmcmt 
and    ihtur    infrequent    responses 
to   one   another   were    weak    arjd 
frecjuently   contrived     In   gener- 
al,    howe\er.     ttie     play     was    a 
.success    playing    wuscdy    on    the 
use      of       pardomimc        .shadow, 
lik.htink»    and     undc-rpla\  cmI    his- 
trionics 


c  harming  .so  that  her  final  crm- 
demnation  of  the  dwarf  ap- 
peared to  a'-ise  out  of  flippancy 
rather   than   out   of  a   refu.sal    to 

r'>s{)ond  comp«'^!^"'*"^^<''>  ^^*'^ 
d<.ncing  was  good  throughe.ut. 
and  when  she  wasn  t  .slipping 
on  the  well-polished  stage  her 
ijenera!  movements  supple- 
mented Mr  Sinder  Brand's 
wadl  worked  out.  if  slightly 
rejx'titiv'-.  store  Mr.  I)<ierfler 
ddded  a  touch  of  humor  to  the 
play  although  he  knew  his 
jokes  .so  well  lliat  he.  at  times, 
seemed  hrsitant  to  share  them 
with  the  3'idi«mce  Mr  Wangh 
was    more    C(>n  vine  ing    a.s    Don 


Tlir    Fpilojtur 

On  the  first  night  of  pre  due- 
tion  a  discussion  of  the  play 
was  conducted  t)y  the  act  )r.<» 
after  d  was  over  A  work  of  art 
should  be  s«df  explanatory,  and 
any  play  in  which  r.'l  of  the 
actors  are  in  agreement  as  to 
meaning  is  certainly  too  siniple- 
mindcHl  to  be  discussed  When 
the  poet  awakens  from  hi.4 
dream  —  he  dies.'  said  the 
Chamberlain  He  might  rather 
have  .said  that  when  a  p<>*d  ac- 
cepts another's  dream  as  his 
own,  he  ceas«'S  to  Ik^  a  poet 

Evan  Stark 
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HUGHES,  LODGE  IN  TELEVISION  DUEL 


(Continued  jrom  Page  3) 

Tremont  St.  to  meet  with  Ken- 
nedy camfMign  manager  Gerald 
Doherty,  and  that  "No,  Mr. 
Grofidman  cannot  come  along." 

A  closed  session  produced 
only  the  announcement  to 
newsmen  that  a  further  confer- 
ence would  take  place  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  Lodge  head- 
quarters, following  which  a 
joint  statement  wouk'  be  made. 

Mr.  Grindle  re-affirmed  to 
newsmen  at  the  time  that  "Mr. 
L,odge  considers  Professor 
Hughes  a  serious  candidate,  and 
one  deserving  of  a  place  on  any 
senatorial  forum."  He  left  him- 
self the  following  escape  clause, 
however:  "As  the  nominee  of 
the  Republican  party,  Mr. 
lx>dge  would  have  to  think 
very  carefully  about  turning 
down  an  invitation  to  debate 
Mr  Kennedy,  the  Democratic 
choice,  even  if  one  of  the  con 
ditions  was  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Hughes." 

♦'Frivolous  Candidate" 


Smoke-Filled  Rooms  .  .  . 

The  situation  changed  siiarp- 
ly,  however,  following  the 
Hf^ond  "closed  session"  be- 
tween Grindle  and  Doherty 
Friday  afternoon,  Sept.  21,  at 
the  Lodge  headquarters. 

At  a  joint  press  conference 
held  immediately  afterward, 
the  two  started  vvith  a  joint 
statement  that  a  meeting  would 
be  held  Sept.  27  between  repre- 
sentatives of  all  five  candidates 
to  work  out  plans  for  a  live- 
way    debate. 


It    was    that    same    day    that 
Mr.    Doherty,    in    an    exclusive 
interview   with  the  Justice,  re 
vealed    the    Kennedy     position 
that    Hughes    was    a     'frivolous 
candidate.  '  and  that  if  he  were 
to  l>e  included  in  debates,  there 
was  no  rea.son  why  the  Social- 
m-L^bor     Party     and     Prohibi 
tion    Party    candidates     should 
not  receive  equal  time  also 

At  a  press  conference  that 
afternoon  (Thur.'tday ).  attend- 
ed by  the  entire  gallery  of 
Boston  newsmen.  Hughes  angri- 
ly denounced  the  apparent  at- 
tempt to  squeeze  him  out  >f  the 
debates,  and  called  for  suptKirt 
of  the  pre.sK  simply  on  the  issue 
of  "fair  play  " 

Had    the    situation    cordimied 
as    Grindle    and    lK)bert>     war* 
iipparent'y    stdting    d    up     the  re 
i«.      btC?     dooKt      Ihat       I'rofess^.r 
>liighes       woultl        have       ixa  n 
wpieezed  out   of  what«'\er  seiia 
tonal    det)ates    wert     held     (the 
Kennedy   camp  wante<i   a   mini 
mum  in  any  i  a?**',  certainly   le^s 
than      the      six       pro^M^jicd      by 
Lodge). 


Stimulated  by  a  newsman  s 
remark  that  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  talk  of  five  way  de- 
bates would  kill  practical 
chances  of  TV  debates,  a  split 
developed  between  Grindle  and 
Doherty  on  their  atlii'ides 
toward  the  Hughes  candidacy, 
and  the  split  widened  as  the 
press  conference  continued  It 
ended  with  Clrindle  atvirily 
contradicting  Doherty  on  speci- 
fics and  geneial  statements 

When  it  was  o\er.  Cirindle 
literally  shooed  Doherty  out  of 
the  office  and  issued  a  mimeo- 
graphed statement  to  rei><)rters, 
prepared  in  advance,  which 
called  for  the  debate  'diat  took 
place  Saturday  night  at  .lolm 
HanccK-y  Except,  of  course, 
that  the  challenge  called  for 
Kennedy's    participation 

The    Kennedy    camp   tool;    an 
imme<liate     stand      against      his 
presence     that     was     never     re- 
laxed     throughout      last      week 
Thus  the  empty   p<Klium   Satur 
day  night. 

Morality   and   Mr.   Lodge 
Several      things      are      clear 
Fdrst,  that  I»dge,  the  underdog 
(\idently   c:ime   to    the   decision 
.sotTActime       between       the       two 
closed      sessions      i  Sept       2U  '-' 1  ) 
Ihat       the        Hughes       candiciac> 
(a)uld      l»e      useil      to      uiuh  ruiine 
K.-nnc  ci^  the         fiont    t  uiua  i 

Phis  pui  »  1  >  st  I  at.  gic  mam  w\.  e!' 
also  happ'-ns  to  put  I,4Kige.  cur- 
r»-ntl\  on  the  sid.'  of  uH.i.ddv 
and   justit  <•   in   the  deh.itc    attaii 

.S«ca.nd.       that       Kennedy       is 
afraid    to    fac-e    tlu-    t.\  y>*     of    pei 
.sooal     c  o  n  f  r  o  n  t  a  I  i  o  n     that 
Hughes  and  I^xlgc    now  esjx'use 


He  fears  a  depth  exploration  of 
the  issues;  fears  a  series  of  de- 
bates that,  according  to  Hughes, 
could  go  down  in  history  with 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  senatorial 
debates  of  1858. 

The  bitter,  tragic  fact  is  that 
Kennedy  can  abstain  through- 
out from  svch  confrontation, 
can  clearly  duck  his  responsi- 
bility, and  still  win  the  election. 
Future  Uncertain 
This  is  wfiy  future  debates 
are  uncertain.  The  move  for 
three  way  debate  on  the  part 
of  the  LcKige  forces,  if  it  will 
not  succeed  in  pressuring  Ken- 
nedy to  debate,  is  worthless. 
I>odge  can  then  only  lose,  or  at 
best  draw,  from  a  series  of  de- 
bales  with  Hughes.  He  will 
more  likcdy  drop  the  current 
jH)se  and  gc)  seeking  two  way 
debates  with  Teddy,  leaving 
Hughes,  the  first  bonaticU'  in- 
dependent candidate  for  major 
of!ic-e  in  .'Nmenc-a  sin<-e  Wallace 
(excepting  Wa\rie  Moisc',  out 
in   the   cold 

And    inasmuch    as    the    major 
purpose    of    the    Hughes    candi- 
duy   and  campaign  is  exposure 
of  ideas  neve-r  voiee-d  and  issiks 
never      raise-d      in        pcddics     as 
usual"    to   as    w  ide>   ari    audience 
as  possit)U',  sucli  a  result  wovild 
\h-    one    e)f    the    t)itterest    l)lows 
the    Hughe-s   effort   could    suffer 
The-re    is    j)robal>ly    Intle   that 
ran      l>e     deme       Onlv      extreme 
public   pit'ssure  can   force-   Ken 
ne<ly    to    1  i     publicly    re-eogm/.e 
Hughes    as    a    serious    landKlate 
and  2)   participate  m  ttiret-way 
ded)ates 

Whedh«-r  such  pressure  e-an 
l><>  generated  on  the-  mas^ 
mecii.«  is  doul)tful  l>ut  It  IS  the 
one'  recourse'  for  IhoM-  who  be- 
lu'\e'  that  the'  riebate-s  are  im- 
jMUtant  that  the  \oters  shouUl 
he  confronted  \^lth  a  cle-ar 
ch.  :;  e,     .old      that      .<      c  aruiidate' 

S  U  C  ■  h 


was  a  revival  of  the  ideals  of 
the  American  political  system 
such  as  ha»  not  t)een  seen  in 
longer  than  one  cares  to 
member. 


re- 


T  953  Dodge  4-Dr.  Sed. 

Engine  ReplaccKl  1959 

$125.  Tel.  DE  2-8976 
:xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxr' 


MAKE    IT   A   POINT   TO   Sti 

EUROPE 

•ti  Horvarrf  Square 

"You  will  iC''  the  hterolure  ond 
ort  of  Fronce,  Swit/erlond,  Cer- 
mony,  etc  All  ot  low  poct^s 
Prints  Frarr-»ed  ond  UnfrorT>ed 
Dictionaries   m  oH   longuoQt^s 

SCHOENHOrS 

Foreign  Book*,  Inc. 

1280  MotivtAttrntU  Ave. 
CombriUge  38,  Mats. 


OPIN   WEDNESDAY,   THURSDAY*    on*!   FRIDAY    NIGHTS 
until  9:30  .  .  .  OfWer  days  9:30  to  5:30. 


'During  Ecottomy  Ooyt 


.1 
(^  Hughes  w  h< '  t'at  la  ci 
(,\  t  1  1  41*  (i<l(»  sicnat  ui  e^  to 
J)lac-e  hiui  en  \U>  l-alioi  vnooid 
\>i     beaici 

it  NCM-ms  ()iwt«-  el,-ar  at  .my 
late,  that  rtK'ardhvs  cd  fnldi- 
cal  or  icieoloj^ual  leanmK-*^. 
>Ahat  was  iH-^un  S.durdav  rii^rht 
mu>t    iKd    he   allowe'd    lei    du      It 


May  We  Welcome  You  to  the 


BRANDEIS 


s\cs 


572  South  Street 

TW  9-2214 

#  Men's  ond  Women's  Hoberdoshery 

#  Art  Supplies 

#  Sporting  Goods 

#  Dry  Cleaning 

Bonnie  Doon  Bellini 

Grumbachcr  »^«c*^  Art 


T  '"'cone 


Con 


10% 


PATRONAGE 
REFUND 


We  have  just  opened  and  many  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with  us.  The 

Trandeis  ioop  iVa  cooperative  store  ^-P'-V^S  ♦^^  "'1''^  r:^':;H?p%r) 
fond  -  a  co-operative  plan  whereby  our  members  ($1  00  membership  fee) 
r^lv.  a   check  for  the   sum  equivalent  to  10%  of  the.r  total  purchase, 
during  the  yeor. 
*£lig.b./.ty-any  student,  faculty  member  or  employee  of  Brandeis  University 


»-« 


^-y 


Page  Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


October  X   1942 


October  2,   1962 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page   Nine 


State  of  the  Union 


^Cntilinnt'd  from   P(ti)e  2) 

dt'tu  .vlu)  iiicriUMi  >eholarshio 
as.siNlance  or  bursary  aid  would 
l>f  fully  protecttKi  Any  irureaiie 
in  n»it  would  tx'  so  processed 
tlial  there  would  be  no  jeo- 
pardy for  »hose  wlu»  wish  to 
couu'  to  Brandeis  or  for  those 
who  are  already  here 

2)  In  all  scholarsliip  and  bur- 
sary aid  decisions  it  was  agreed 
that    while    college    boards    or 
grades    are    helpful    guidelines, 
Ihoro   should   be   taken   into   ac- 
count the  petionai  qualities  and 
taU'iits   that    ar*'   vjiluaMe   for   a 
creativr  University  coninuinity 
This     provision,     advi^nced     t>y 
Mt-,    Uoosevelt,  was  readily  ac 
crptrd  i)ecause  it  was  clear  thai 
so'iu     i>f    our    litiest    yomiK    pe«» 
ph-.    tarrying?    studi'iu     t'tuploy 
meal  or  participating  very  luily 


in    extracurricular    activity  costs,  at  least  1 5  months*  notice 

cannot    always     Ix'     honor    s(<<-  wouhl  he  given    This  would  en- 

deiits     in     terms     of     academic  able  those  who  wished  to  enter 

record  Brandeis,    and    those    who    are 

3>  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  already  enrolled,  to  prepare 

if    there    must    Ih'    future    in-  more    adequately    for    the    im- 

(  reyses     because     of     spiralling  pact  oif  increased  expenses    .  .  . 


IMPRINTED  SCHOOL  GIFTS 
BOOK   MATCHES  — FREE  CATALOGUE 

M.  iii:si:i.ii  KA 

693    Moin   Street 

SAVE    THIS   AD 


TW  4  1845 


_- 


■.■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I mi  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


TWuiW*^  3-«471 


(Ni«lit«)  TWifil»r«ok  3-627« 


in 


mii 


WW 


WEST  END  CHEVRON 

Gas   '  Oil  -   Lubrication 

TUNE  UPS  —  REPAIRS  —  24  HOUR   ROAD  SERVICE 

SEAT    BELTS 

BERNie    LAZARO,    Prop. 
9*5  MAIN  STREET  NEAR  NEW  A    &  P. 

■  1  ■  ■  M  »  I  1  I  I I  1 1  ■  I  ■  ■  1 1  i  11  ■  ■  11  n  I  irxxxxj 


HONG  YUNG 

30  Crescent  Street 

■round    the    curncr    from    G'>j»k«    Cronm 

U  .'   Do  A  tujlh  I'lij 
QiKti'ty  Shtrt   Srrruv 

20c    Per  Cotton    Shirt 


Menu  S:  Hoys    Attire 

McGreqor  Stetson  Interwoven 

PcnellettMi  Lee  Puriton 

Arrow  Mickock  Kan<iahor 

l(MfK»rte<i  Convoy  Coots 

We  Sell  Lotn  of  Men*  Sweotert  to  Yowng   Lodiei 


331    MOODY    STREET 


TW   3  1088 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 
NEW  ENGLAND  S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  t  WHITMAN  CANINES 
REVLON     FABERGE    LANVIN  -  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING      (FREE  DELIVERY      HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Coartesy  To  Brandeis  Students  And  Faculty 


h 


How 
to  be 

richer 

than 
you 

are 


0>#f  t'-  >t  f OMn(i  like  a  rorn<»  on'  It  i$. 
It's  an  invitat.on  to  com^  on  an  1  join 
the  many  who  are  a!r*^-i  ly  nrhpr   \u* 
cause  tho.  rpid  Thp!  New  York  Times 
regularly.  You  II  be  rif  f  f'^,  t  »<      be 
cause  The  New  York  T  mes  is  r  rher 
in  the  news  and  information   it   sup- 
p!iP5  y.^.j  A-vv.^t  go-. '":'"-ient,  politics, 
science,  economics,  business,  indus- 
try. As  well  as  sports,  fashions,  music, 
the  theatre,  all  the  arts.  You'll  find 
your  conversation  richer,  your  under- 
standing deeper,   your  chances 
brighter  to  achieve  the  goals  you  set 
for  yourself.  Enjoy  convenient  campus 
dc'tvery  of  The  New  York  Times  —  at 
%;,. .  a:  .',-,'  pgfi  rates.  See  your  campus 
representative  today. 


/A    A 


the  FOLKLORE 

CONCERT  SERIES 


Octo^r    12  ' 

IME  WfAVEIS,  Sypliiwf  HiH 

>4  0o.  i  jO,  2  ao,  1  lO 

Oct»^«v    20 

MttlAM  HAKEIA.  J.  llMC«ck  iuN 

V4  (X)      ^    >0     ^'  *iO,    2  20 
r^ovamb**'    iO 

HEW  LOST  C!TY  lAMSlEIS. 
lOMtE   MtSON.   JACKIE  WASMIMTOi 

%i  -A)  .  m.  1  20 

ALFIED  DELLErand  DESHOW  DUNE 

%\  -,0  ;  <-j.  :  .'0 

December    7 

iMter  FLATT     E«rl  SCRUGGS 
N«rl«  TRAVIS  irA  Fo^qy  HIr    Boys 

%i  50    -■    *''     .     'O 

January     K> 

ODETTA 

HOOTEHAKHY     TOHY   SAIETAN   mc. 

JACK   FCLIITT,   6BEENBRIAI   BOYS 

ERIC   VOK   SCHMIDT,    ttlim 


>i-J 


■)        -"■' 


Morch    9 

JOIE  MOilNA   and   BAILES   ESPANOiES 
J.  MancMk  H«(l 

S3,S';     -     -   ■',     .'    -•') 
March     M    and     IS 

THEODORE    BIKEL 

^4  iX)      ^      1     .'  >^o      •  ,'0 
Morcti     )0 

tLUES     LIGHTNIN   HOPKINS, 
SMMT  TEtIT  and  BROWNIE  NcGHEF 

KttttX    20 

JOAN   BAEZ.    DoiimIIt  kutL 


\*     K) 


•  )    ;  io 


o 


CKoote   7    Concert*/ 

SW  50.    IS.OO,    12  50 

C"fp<ci(icd  concvrtt  of^  ot 

JordQf*    HoU 

Motl    ordcn    to 

folhiore    ProdM(t'Or\ 

P  0    Eo»   111 .  Boitar  MU  I- 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 


CLOCK 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL   MEZZONE,    Pro^. 
Mctii  o»  SomHi  ~  TW  3-M05 


...   i' 

loffave 


I  iif- 


A  h<>«mI  i>t  !•  f  i>  <«I  i>'"i< 

|<»f   (-\  rr  \  I  >in- 

y.  vf  I  y  IkkI  V  Itki .» 
t\u-  I  !  M  >Y 

It  writer  fiK''". 

lA\ts  t*f  stU'lr-fltk  I»uy   tvvi» 

or  thr***"  4l  a  (him- 

M  ivIm-  tM<  /»«-.«'  it  >  only    H<. 

Maybr  !h-v Ji«i.*r  th«-rr  aic  Iwt- Iv« 

l>rilliai«t  liik  c«>U»rk 

<k  in.«v  !..■  fli<v   !':"*'  ''^''  '**  l«-»v« 
tv».i  in  tlin  <•  i»t  Iw.-lv.-  .akmumI. 


»Ti««-rf* 


AU'^ 


MWITOT  t   nil 


49#  — 


J  f  C»(    '~'^»»T  •  »»»»l 


SrtRU  r 


»#>(«  i*bit. 


lAtmrM-l     ■■•    BT    I  INf>T    »«H    CO.. 
CVI  VBII    ltT»,    «   »i  l»«»««H*.    U    •    * 


S'  M*^ 


I 


:::ir  Mkt  Nem  (fdi  ShRf b 


1 


YOU  SAVE... 


wlidi  \(Mi  {>ii\  and  sell 


USED  BOOKS 


at 


Campus  Fvepresentdlive; 

JERRY   GOODMAN 

8/2  l)/42 


BARNES  &  NOBLE 

16  BOYLSTON  ST.  AT  HARVARD  SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.  UN  4-0640 


I 


Poetics  of  Politics 


(Continued  jrom  Page  4) 

tng  the  color  of  a  man  s  horse 
may  confuse  us,  just  as  his 
spouting  Shakespeare  as  he 
murders  a  distraught  victim 
may  charm  us,  but  this  does 
not  make  the  myth  viable 
though  it  be  "adult."  But  let  us 
look  more  immediately  to  our 
politics.  The  myth  of  the  "tragic 
necessity  of  atomic  testing"; 
the  myth  of  the  Cuban  invasion 
which  was  never  supposed  to 
occur  Oi  the  U-2  which  no  one 
knew  about  —  these  are  but 
scattered  examples  of  the 
sloppy  poetics  the  American 
public     is     asked     to     swallow 


daily  When  our  suffering  Presi- 
dent has  a  vision  one  can  be 
sure  it  is  not  a  vision  of  him 
self  but  a  confused  combination 
of  reality  pressure  and  group 
imaginings  completely  devoid 
of  the  moral  responsibility 
ne*:essary  to  govern  an  all-too- 
willing   people. 

As  Marx  pointed  out,  pal- 
terns  of  conflict  are  the  only 
sufficient  explanation  of  social 
change  and  are  firmly  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  social  struc- 
tuit  itself.  Ay  accepting  a  static 
political  structure,  our  "liber- 
als" also  tacitly  accept  the 
transitory  myths  of  govern- 
ment,    thereby     aiding     in    the 


prolongation  of  fantasy.  By  ac- 
cepting the  politics  of  myth  as 
a  means  for  achieving  their 
goals  they  negate  any  possibil- 
ity for  per.sonal  integrity.  By 
neglecting  the  alternative  of 
direct  action  founded  in  genu- 
ine reality  responses  they  de- 
feat the  very  cause  Ihey  would 
serve.  The  poet,  who  cannot 
compromise,  can  only  see  and 
report  what  it  is  that  he  sees. 
He  must  insist  upon  the  "truth" 
of  his  vision  even  if  it  means 
substituting  poetics  for  politics 
as  a  way  of  fife. 


M.  A.  CRCfNHILL  pftmmH 

America't  Mo$t  Beloved  Folksinger$ 


Folk  Songs 

Around 
The  WorldT 


FRIDAY,  OCT.   12  §30  P.M.  SYMPHONY    HALL 

TICKITS    %4.  >3  50,   2  »0,  2  30 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,   Weariny   AppareS 

Cosmetics,   Candies   ar>d 
Furnishings  for  Your  Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

299  Moody  Street,   Waltham 
TW  4  2196 

Ymtr  Money  Is   Worth  More 
#f  a  Woo/worth  Store 

•  RANDEIS    STUDENTS    WELCOME 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

Hallmark   Cards  and   Party    Goods 
School   Supplies 

Moody  Street  ot  Centrol   Squore       —       TW  9  8840 


WaCOME  STUDiNTS 


Your  Philip  Morris 
Student  Representative  invites  you  to 


IN  THE   COLLEGE 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 

miUS  AND  PRIZES  TO  IE  AWAROD 
WU  K  ANNOUNCED  SHORTIY 


SAVl  YOUR  PACKS 


w.-'tm    o-mH 


PROSPEQ  HILL  SPA 

Prospect   Hill   Rood,   WoHkom 

(opi^tite  n«w  A.  &  P.) 

Featuring  Home  Cooked  Meals 

Jcwisfi   •nd   Americon    Delicotessen 

Corned   Beef,    Postromi«   Etc. 

BREAKFAST  SPECIALS 

TW  4-07t7  WMICDAYS  5:30  A.M.-7:0« 

SATURDAY  5:30  A.M -♦  P.M.  —  SUNDAY  530  A.M.-l  f 


■■■■■■■■ ll.li.lMMl  IMMHe 


NANKING 

Chinese  Restaunnt 

659   MAIN    STREET 

Orders  to  Toke  Out 

TW   3-5380  TW   3-9359 

jjliiiiiiiiiiiimiiimi^^ 


/•  V>1 


HARVARD  SQUARE 
CONCERT  SERIES 

Gre«t  Singers  ol  Owr   T»n%* 

ot   Horvord   Squore  TKeotre 

this   scoson 
Teresa 

BERGAUZA  N«v.    15 

First  Boston  oppeoronce;  scored 
in  N.Y.  debut  in  April  in 
"CencrcntoUi" 

Recite 

CRicSPiN  Nov.    29 

First  Boston  oppeoroncc.  Met 
debut  thii  fall  os  tk«  Mor- 
•cK«llin  in  LeKmonn-dirccted 
"Rosenkavoli«r" 

Victor  i« 

DE  LOS  ANGlELES  Jon     23 

Stor  ot  Met,  Lo  Srolo,  Covent 
Gorden,  BoyreutK,  o*  recital 
and   records 

Gtorqe 
LONDON 

Grrot  Borif,  Scorpio,  Woton, 
Mondiyko,  Don  «lso  fomed  tn 
Gecmon,    French    song 

Ferrucoc 

TAGLIAVINI  April    3 

First  Boston  oppeoroncc  ♦•!- 
lowing  triuNtpHol  return  to  hA»t 
offer  absence  ot   several   years 

Ur*^    *»€ket%    $32  SO     )1tM,    ))3M 

by  tmmH  fr*m  Horvorrf  So*'**''*  C««- 
c*rf  S«ri*«  Boa  TS.  C«mbri4l9«  )•, 
or  •♦  ^H  •*iK«  •♦  Mo»*«r<<  S4|w«r« 
Tk««»r* 


Diomonds  —  Wotches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Watch    Repoirs  —  Jewelry    Repoirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   Moody   Street,   WoltKom 

Wailh«»n  -r  Fjru-.sl  Jexielry  Store 

TW   4  4080 

Speciol  Discount  to  Brondeis  Students  and   Foculty 


West  End  Servicenter 


{ssa 


809  MAIN  STREET  (comer  of  Bacon) 

WALTHAM.  MASS. 
TWinbrook   3-93 31 


J 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  skiing   '^guipnnent 

•  sporting   goo^ 

•  MteMS  clot^Mtg 

•  sporTsweor 

•  35  MoMi  it  TW  4  0530 


lli.%rlaiid 

#     records 

•     sK«et   iwusic 

•     guitor   occesaortos 


290  Moo4y  S« 


TW  4  4100 


«^jft«.' 


■■■*^. 


JL!. 


/,;:; 


■^ 


rr^ifi'r" 


..  .^rSli^S^*-..-.-^^ 


Brandeis  Coop 

572  South  Street 

TW  9-2214 

TRY  OUR  CLEANING  DEPARTMENT 


P:''* 


■.f:* 


Alt  Sweater  Cleaning  Free 
Thurs,  FrL  Sat 


#,■:■ 

...     0^ 


SI  ITS   $1.10 

DRESSES,  Plain $1.16 

COATS,  I^  Plain $1J15 

LAUNDRY 15c  lb. 


GUARANTEB)  SATISf  ACTION 

PLUS  10'A  PATRONAGE  REFUND 


RI  G  CLEANING 
SKIRTS 
SLACKS      . 
SWEATERS 
SHIRTS 


„„ .....  ,**(>:•««*»  -'■mimtmo'-'.  tv ' 


..*««i,»»  «.•»««•*«  ifa.,..<.#:,e*.<.i^*-iiwite<w««>*-»-^<<''«wj»i»»«»»i«">>t>CT*iy«"*'iii«^ 


««». ,mii0imm**mMf^-'v*imt$mm^imt'  i"iw*i    ■n'waii'w  'x*"*" 


'■^IIMP"mi^''Hi1HW*^'"W*'''  '*■ 


■«*••<" 


Page  Ten 


THE     JUSTIC  E 


October  2,  1962 


Fisher  Named  Athletic  Director; 
Friedman    on    Sabbatical    Leave 

Bv  J  KM   fOHKN 

K.an,U-is  HC-.,.i.c..l  a  man  of  .slalure  and  experie.ue    when    ^'^^l^^^i^^'^^J;:^'" 

f  ii  ...t  ih  iMu-  hts  divt'lopt'd  ar»'    UviU-r   than   the   avcraRo    kid.         1  ne    a  mosi    visio  t    hii      / 


nllttiiiiH 


such    ba.skotball   greats  as  SoU.n 
Wilker,     Viniiu-     (\>hfn,     Choi 
Thomas      BtMuiy     Bt'tton.     Billy 
Bu'.vi-U       l.i-imy     Wilkeiis,     Si 
hi..;  !    (iiet'si    and    Conine    Haw 
kin^      The     iasl     ihiee    are    pie 
Si-nfU         piavinu         profc  ssit)iKil 
ba-...'''l)all        Hr      aI>M      *o..c-'-."i1 
Tornius     Davis.    cuii^'Ully    lead 


Room  for  Improvement 


sion    thai    gi  ipt;--J    tlu     a'h.rt; 

-.    -  -  deparlnu-nt   for    so    long    s-  -nis. 

•If  a  change   is  indicated   for    tinally.   to  have  dissipated  with 

'^   ^  •^"♦*"M  ...  ^1^^,  arrival  of  this  nuin,  and  for 

that      at     least,    Fisher    lias    ae- 
eoinpli^hed     a     ouiii  si/ed    task 
To  produre  a   vi.d)l'>    mterschol- 
astie  pio^iain  will,  howevei  .  be 
a      lion   si/ed      task        But      then 


PARENTS!  ALUMNI!  FRIENDS! 

This  first  issue  of  the  Jusficc  is  being  sent  to  the 
porents  of  Brondeis  students  in  order  to  acquaint  them 
with    the    newspaper.     We    invite    their    criticism    and 

reactions. 

Subscriptions    for   the    1962  63    school    year    are 

$5  00  ($4  50  for  alumni)     Pleose  make  checks  payable 

to    the    Justice.     Contact    Anthony    Kostiner,    Business 

Manager,   the   Justice,    Brandeis   University,    Waltham 

54,  Massachusetts.     Thank  you. 


[HinMlmiMJIlIIIilWtMM 


l,cikrr>   It)    lai 


the  better  in  anv  athletic  pio- 
tiiain.  well  make  it."  l>o  re- 
marked "We  will  not  change 
jusl  for  the  sake  of  ch.uige  I 
always  feel  th,r.-  i>  r«»«>m  for 
improvement     an<i      d      wt-     can 


ing   the    L^>s   An )-"■!< 
the   National    Ia-^k  '■<•   p«  imant. 
When    Dean    of    S'  >  leni-    I 
Mi!''>o    Sacks    first    int.!  vi-vv  <-d 
lum     111     New      ^•olk     Ml.'     Ihird 
week    m    June      [•  i-^Ik'i     tiiouy;iil 


se 


the 


sta!ii'laid    of    phy.Mcal    again     Fisher   ha^   l)eeii   .stealing 


thf    lion  s    shall     <d    .^iicccs- 


fitnes.s.  ^A(•  11  do  d 

.1                        .,  ,.  iw,  \wdicvps    fl'o   iasl  ,iU  yeait» 
I- isher  Is  a    man   w  Mo  l)eii«\ts ^[ 

iMi{)licitly      in      the      IMesidenfs 

piii^ram  of  ph>  sical   titnes^  and 

plan>    lo  c.iiiv    11   foi  w.tid    witli 


tot 


tl.'at  he  was  being  coiisidrifd  .in    ^^^  ^\^^.  ^irviclurc  ol  llic  Bratuiei 


a  basketball  coach    On  June  :!;♦ 
Fisher     came     up     to     Brandei-^ 


Crawford  Named 
To  Coach  Track 


and 


d 


t!) 


t,dk   With 
Pre.^uienl    Abiam    L     S.uh.ir      .\ 
few     weeks     lalir     he     wa-     <d 
fered  the   .\ild.du    d'Ku  tor.^-lnp 
FlsluT    ihcM    t«»ok    a    -MX    month 
terminal   lea s »    fr 


'I'i..-    At'di-! 


t!l 


I  ^ 


annoiiiu  i(i    the    a[)pointmenl    of 


\!  .. 


\'/>  r'  k 


ph\  Mcal        eduction        program 

u  ilh  cmpha.si-.  on  Itachmg   ten 

ni.s    and     golf         Th.^r    ar-      th<. 

.IH.rts   thai    »-'»'';,    :^:';;j^;;,;;'!^f    Clvdedawtoni  as  tra.kcoac. 

;"?h'g:^   T:     n     ';:   eXK>r    the    n.-   replace   Al   Coulthard     who 

Brandcs      Students       to       tlu-nv     has    taK.-n    a    position    with    <.ne 

'1- 1, 


h( 


out      t 


school    system,    allci     which 
will   retirt 

< ' •»» c ti ** <l   in   .\ rn"> y 

Brsid''>  his  :^T  .\tais  at  Boys' 
Fisher  >  oach.-d  for  f«;ur  years 
in  tl»c  A.'iiiy  wi'h,  thf  .'\ir  Corps 
at  Greenier  Fudd  N  H  and 
Iceland  where,  one  ag.on  he 
produced  chanipit.nsln  p  t.-am- 
He  was  decorat.-d  with  the 
Commendation  Mid  ft  .  wi 
standing  work  among  pt  i.>onn«.  1 
and  rose  from  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate to  captain  before  his  dis- 
charge. 

In  1960  ho  was  chosen  by  lh«     v^ : 

Su?e  Departnient  lo  run  bas-  could  not  be  happy  with  it 
ketballolbiics  .n  Israel  and  sub-  With  this  knui  .f  ,o.  out!. ok 
a^auentlv  was  chosen  to  coach  and  hnally,  a  po.s.t  i  w  u-P^  "  "  »' 
Ui2   fsraeli   O  vmpic   basketball     to  Brandeis  athletics   ih.   .1  aig. 


..    ,u.    iu^tter    form   of    re      of    the    lop    New     Kngland    prep 
i'x.uV.n    than    to    !><•    able    to    go     ScMOw:::       v  raw. .no 


»     \»    I  I  I    t      .-<        n. 

.,    ^,,if    fouis..    nr    tcnius    Bran(tei>  from  a   po.Mlion  in  Iht 

CM.urt      V.m    can  I     worr.N     about     I^'>1""    i^^"^^    sy.Mem  

anvthing  on  a  tfFuns  court. "_ 

Mu  k<>  ha-  conslanlK  d.-nied 
any  rumois  that  Ic  c.nne  here 
as  a  Iwtskrtball  coach  s..ying 
that  III'  did  riot  coiuf  to  Bran- 
deis a-  a  coai  h  in  <4!i>  c.tpa*  I'y 
Th.-tf  is  lilCf  doubt  how'vrr 
that  he  wdi  b''  an  invaU:al)le 
.,id     to     al!     coaches. 

I  iihappN    w  itn  I»pfe;it 

Asked    if  he  could    !i    <    wi'b 
defeat,      he      replied      thai 


World's  Best 
Sandwiches 

VV'f    Fi-ril    Y  nn 
VIC      HENRY      JERRY 


ould.     but    not     for    long 


!  I-- 

and 


team    His  smal 


X    I   ,1  Pi  '1  I  I 


ig  team    could 


W  ( ■ 


a  i  )pi  o  X  m  ui ' '  ■       I 

defeated       Greece.        Australia  basketball    t.  a, n,s    that    w,mi    lo 

and    Switzerland   before    t.-mg  '}'%^^''\''  '^'^\f  ^'     m   -i       n 

bv  a  single  poml  to  Yu.        c.  :.  defeated     N.Y.U.      lo      M  .  i.^  m 

mr,^  ranada  Squarc  Card.  ri 

FisMier    brings 'to  hi.   present        Tne    quesn,.,,     romnr.    op,,, 

position    a   full   lifetime  ol    v^  ork  to       ronj.rtui,         a-        lo       w     a 

not  on.      ..s  a   basketball   cx)ach  Fishers  eventual    s    los    ,     t,,. 

but  as  gu.d.    and  tutor  of  men.  s<hoo,     will     ^-  ,   'A '^'>'     B.ru.v 

His    work    a>    Bovs"    High    went  Fne-iman  m  n ,    '"'-'J":   -'.......• 

u'vondsimplvcoacloM..  pa.sket  a    years   leave.    F.sher  s   fulnr . 

ball    Ux-ated  in  a  tough  .ect.on  would    s.-.m    anythm..    l.d    >o^ 

Of     Bi(X)klvn      th'  l.ool     was  cure     .\    m..M   of    h  cde  •    -   p|o^,■fl 

rife   with  juveiul.     .P  ,  i  n-i "  '"  >  •  ability    and.    repu'.'ion      •';•*" 

but    iMsher's  own   brand     .i    -  who  spent  most  of  his  adult    d. 

rial   work    krpt  his  boys  oui  of  ,n  one  place  where  be  was  phc 

tn)uble  nonunally      successful        w-uul 

"Id   get  to  school  early  and  hardly,    it   seems   i...sonild,     to 

tUy  late  to  help  the  boys  with  suggest,      snni.lv      d     -p     .  v-  ,v 

their    ho.n-wr.rk      As     1^'ng     as  thing    for      >    s.:..'l!     >.-a'  s    ..p 

thev  Slav  -d   .  M*;ible  fot    i.hsk>  •  {.xiintment    .iowAM.re. 


OPENING  SPECIAL 

ICo     OH   to   Brondeis  Student 
it     Unfinnhed    Bookcase*    S     6  "29 
it     Unbn.sKed    Desks  $13  49 

it     folp    LoA.pi       $    7    19 

it     Record    Rockj        .  .  .  .     S    4  49 

DEMEO'S,  INC. 

623   Moody    Street 
TW    4  5561 


WELCOME 

Wc    ore   pleosed 
to  onnounce 


ball   the 


too   busy   to  get        This  is.  howev 


1 1  f  1  r  I '  s  ( 1 1  V  .  •  n 


bail   mev    i    :>♦•    njo   i.»vj3»    iw  r^-"^         ....^  .-.  — 

into  any    trouble.    I   didn't    let   and  wdl  not  be  setii.-.i  on,  i,  ti.. 

SUNDAY     EVENING  Qctobef  7    ^^    ^    O  CLOCK 

nil.    ICAI  I'll   J.   Ill  Mill: 

The  UN  Meets  Africa  s  Challenge' 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

lOROAH   HAii  Gi.nsb.f.   St    ;•(     Huntmglon  A»c  BOSTON 


10% 


DISCOUNT 


<yn 


NON-TEXTS 

and  a 

3  ^^      DISCOUNT 

On    Texts    end 

Quality  Paperbacks 

to  students  of  Brondeis 

BOOKSVILLE 

663    Mam   St        Open    Eves 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES  WEINER,   PK.G.   (formerly  of   Horvoid   Drug  Co.) 
1023A  Main  Street,  Waltham  (ne^t  to  the   new  AiP  Market) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM  S  LATEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT   DELIVERY   SERVICE 

PARKING   AVAILABLE   AT   ALL   TIMES   IN    FRONT   OF   STORE 

Open  Every  D«y  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)   IncliHling  Sundoyi 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  StucJents  and   Faculty 


{  \uth>r  of  '7  Wn^  a  T^en<uje  Jhvarfr  "Tke  Many 
l.oi'fn  of  Dohu-  (,'illis."  etc) 


ANOTHI U  YKAR,  ANOTHKR  DOLLAR 

W.d,  t-.d  .V-  rntrv  I  1m-..,(.  ir.v  r.iidi.  v.-.-.r  of  wribi.n  columnfl 
i,,  ,...,,  ...1 1  ,u.u,pu.T,,.,  f!.,Mn,ik.T-or  \lir!bt,roC'iK.tndt.-.s. 

'  ^,,H■   vr.l^.    1    l..lirx.-   V..11    will   :tH!V.',    !s  ,i    loi.i^   Ur.W.     Ill   fri'd,, 
It     I.M.k    o„lv    :.    Iitti.-    lo„^.T    th.ir.    Ml...-    vrus    to    .l.ti    tlM-    Sura 
(    ,m:.I     :.nd    Nou   know    wl,.d    .-i  -i-:o.t.r    iii.d.-rt.ik.nki   tint   w:vhI 
'1.,   U.     .....     tlir    work    would    h:tvr   jionr    iiiofv   r,i|.Hllv    h;i.l    tlie 

^!...vrl  l»M-n  u.^.M,t.-d  :.l  lh;.t  lu...-.  l.-d.  :«>  wr  ;ill  k^'^'^'-  ^^'"^^ 
h1i..\.-I  vN.t^  not  iii\rtd.-(l  mini  nMo  'ov  VV.-tl;,-.  II.  St-.v;-.  :. 
(   l,.,,.|.nd,    Ohio.      !'..-'or.-    Ml     .Shovels    diM-ovrrv    in    I'Mti.    ;ill 

dhaM,,..     SN    is    dolW    will.    s„ii..i     toi.^s         ;i    ,..,-tl..Kl    lMI.,.ir.sho,..lbly 

d;n..U  hut  liMidlv  wi.Mf  u„r  wo„l.i  <:dl  r:i\>ui  d'hrn-  w.-n-.  rmfu- 
ndlv  ,n.nvrn,.rt..uadMo,,>.-dM|.di-n.n-!M.|on'  Mr  >hov.'U 
bnv.ktluouul.  i.otMl.lv  .ti.  :dt.in|.t  in  I'MJ  bv  tl.r  :nm.orl,il 
'11,....,:.^  \\^■^  j  dison  t  o  d.-  sMt  I.  1 1..'  j'l- '"• -f-P'' •  '"'<  t»w'  ■>.'/ 
tl.int'  ti,:.t  (,,.p!H-.M-<i  w;,~lh:.t  'he  -ol  I ,  Is  1 ,.  .1  h  I  ull  oi  .,Uu\  I  luH 
K..  dr,.,-sM-d  Mr  I  d,~oM  tlK.i  iir  l.'ll  info  :v  t,t  ,.f  M..-l:inrKoly 
tp.in  Ahirt,  l.r  ('•  I  not  -■lii.-m.-  UtiMl  two  V.v.r^  l:ilrr  win-n  hlH 
tii.nd  Wllll.un  \\,.id.w..ill..  tin-  .inm.-nt  '..luiv  |KM-t,  rli-.-n^i 
IniM  up  bv  imitating  a  duck  for  foui    o.  i   .  >.  .is  'i.-urH. 

Hut  I  (liKresH.  For  nine  venrH,  I  say,  I  linve  U-en  wntinu'  du^ 
^►lumn  for  tlu-  mnb-r.  of  \b«H!K.n.  Ci^artdt^M,  and  !.,  n,... 
years  they  have  Immt.  {wyinjt  mm-  Mo.,.n  >' mi  ir-  sho.k..,|  ^  .,, 
tlilnk  tl.Mt  anvonr  w!m.  1k-.s  t..~t.-d  Moi'.o,...  uni ".  ill.-l.-i 
{1,  «  wl.o  !..•»..  rnjo>.r.l  Ma.ll.o,.,~  tid.-i,  wi,..  Im-  n-v.-il.-^l  ... 
M.,M*.oros  jollv  nHl:in<l  wlnt«' !>■•«'  ^^  '"  '"'^  -tM.uid  U   mo.-  "r.n 

^■ilhnc  to  writ.'  rilK.ut    M  .ri^.f.  vMt ii    ,    ,hmwiv  s  ,-.  .,,,,--n-i,i- 

ii.Mi    \ou  an-  A  I'-im. 

(  ,.,,,|H  i,^..li..h  1-  tli'-  v.-rv  found-. ti..n  ~^.n^  of  tlu-  Xuhtwui 
W;iy  «»l  l.in-.  \\  h-r!!<T  x-u  L'v  '"Mr  a  .1  k  -r  '1  .»-■  >!  our  ^^  '••ui 
al^»lntc!y  p-mu.-^  tl,,-.-  ^  •n  l-  i.o.i  '■•r  It  lor  .•x.u.,.!.-  [ 
kave  a  frieiwi  iiuim-^I  H'\  f-l-'l-',  ,1  \  ri.i  iu.ut.ui  lo  pi.;.-^  ;  -n, 
who  MimHv  Md..i.s  !..  u  ,111,  (Ion-  I  'u.-AU  V..U  i  o.  <  .11  '.in.  u|» 
H,..l  ..,,,  "tb-'  .  i;..v,  l.'t  -  i;  -  l.owl  :i  ;.  vv  !uH-H,"  or  '^^*'y  ''''"• 
let"s  >Jo  tl.n,.|,  -.or.,.'  iM-MMb-  ..n  t!,.-  rulr-.d  trx-k-^  "  :irid  I..* 
will  alwav.s  reply,  ^".  "'"ik.  1  i"i'  r  -t  .v  \u-r-  m  ..-•*' 
sot.u'Uvlv  w':»rd^  1  <\"i'  vsorn,.-d        1   uh    .n  i!-.  r-  is  uol     m..-  ;!,,..< 

■  I  .,      I         .      .IJ     . ...o...'    tint     Ki-K    llk.s    iM-tIrr    di.tfl 

W...MH,.ti     .    .1    ....         I'.Mt    rWU    -P,    KrV    :lU    .V   ^    -Mld^     .    MH    1  of     Ao.UI- 

H.ki  vour  d..^  I..-.   OI-.    ,.,  ;>!•.   At-^d-.n.  '!■•  kii.rA  -  di.i'   <o    |..    .il...r- 


VM^.-     Aiuid     In      U'    r'-n.t,     [»<«<«. 


il.ly     tri'-i'»r  o.iv,    d..-    lit'nr    ^A 


dl'lU'M  f   K  >  . 


fV 


^  1  k':-^'  hf  Lv  uo:  ^■■c^ i^  m>J ii/  krr./ 


Tt's  the  SArn**  with  me  Hn.l  \i.irUM.ro  t  !L'ir»-to's  I  li.u.k. 
M  ,  rltH.ro'.>  H.i\or  !rpn'MMit.>  tlif  pniM.Hrlo  oi  tiir  t..i . ..  ■  on.^t's 
.,,•  1  i|;  ..k  \|  .rllx»r.."^  fllt.T  !■.•(. r.  -.-nU  tl,.'  ;:::>.-■  ..I.  .i  d..* 
(p.,,  .,,,K.r-  T!  I  thi'.k  M  !rllK»ro  -  p;.'  k  111. I  i.ov  n  pr-'-'-i.t 
tne  |Hiiim*df'  Ol  the  |»ark;i;nT'.-  art.  I  think  M  .rli-r  .  -  <  ol,  ,..- 
ur.-  :if»d  a  trea«urp,  ai"!  I  'oilv  !.iii-t  w,f!,  ,.r;d.'  ''..it  .  .tvrj 
l.-.ti  iho-^-n  t.-i  ~t»^ri'K  !"  .r  Mtrit-.ro  ou  vour  ''tutj.u-  Ml  'he 
,,,,,.'.  1  v^.iut  u.v  iu'.!>"\  ♦•■.-■rv  w.N-K  A'ld  th.'  in.-ik.-r.^  of 
\l  ,ri!...ro  uidrr-tand  this  full  w.«ll     Ih.-y  don  I  like  it.  huf  thr^ 

Ulr  I'T-'   llld    it 

1,,    d,,.    roUMUtls   whp'l     follow    thi-    OlMTlin!/    !  I.s  t.'illnirtd .    T    will 

t,.ru  d..-  ii.-t  'Aiut<'  luii>'  o!  truth  -n  th-  pp'-mij  prooi.-.n^  .»f 
,  i;,,,„,,  ;,!-•  til.'  m;inv  :iyid  \  •irir<l  dilnnui.t-s  whi-'h  I»*'.s4't  Ihfl 
iMid.Turidu.itr  durnmii  .|u"stions  hk.-  -should  ( 'h.-iur.T  A\m¥- 
r-K.ru.s  !-'  coiiN-rt.Hl  to  jwirkinK  «Hr:tK*'s, '  .<in.i  Should  pro.-i^.o* 
U-  sjr '-ti  ,i  sniivM  tr-t  '"  find  Should  for»MK;n  oxch.inc.»  -^tud.-ntii 
U"  lidd  !'or  runs4)rir'" 

And  ti  th«-^-  rohinin-^.  whil'*  ajntppIinK  with  thn  cr'^^^  that 
Vfx  c-tini-'i-.  Ain'Tica,  I  will  mak»'  *m-<'.isi.  .luil  hru»!  tnrntton  of 
Mirii-.ro  ( '.urtridt*^.  If  I  do  r\ot.  the  tnakcrn  will  not  iriv^-  rrw* 
ar.v  moru.y.  «  ii^  m«  .^«i«- 

%        %         • 

Th*  makf^r*  nt  Htmrlboro  wiU  hrin§  ifou  thi»  uncenmred, 
fre^^-tllfle  c<  .umn  2€  time*  thraughnut  the  »chtml  ifenr.  Dnr- 
in§  thU  period  it  i»  not  untikely  that  (Hd  Max  will  step  on 
tnine  toe*  prinripmiiif  our»^~~but  »€  think  it'$  •U  in  fun  and 
W€  hop9  gvu  mill  <00> 


JU8TICB  MEETING 

Tonifrhi,  7:00  P.M. 

Mailman  Basement 

This  iMMie  will   be  eralV" 
KMl  a«iifriiineato  f*r  tifte 
nexi  iwitte  will  be  f  ivea  out. 

All  are  weicome 


DEIS  UNIVERSilX 


GHOLMONDKLKT'S 

ThmwwAmj,  Oet.  11 — ^Iab  .  .  . 
(reftdiacs  of  orif  iaal  a  ■  i 
■•B-orlfinal  writings  bf 
la*  Moore) 

Friday.  Oct.  12 — Cholmoa- 
deley's  will  be  open  for 
after -concert  fathering  at 
conclusion  of  *'Sinf  Out 
for  Hughes"  at  Seifer. 

Saturday,  Oct.  13 — Claasieal 
Music  concert 
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Canadiaa  Team  Opposes 
Debaters  in  TV  Contest 

The  r)el)ale  S(XMety  ha.s  U^en  irwited  by  the  Canadian  | 
Broadcasting?  Company  to  challerii^e  Canaila'.s  Sir  (it-or^*^  j 
Williams  College  on  national  television,  "he  t(H)ic  will  \>e\ 
Resolved:  That  trade  with  Culm  should  l>t»  encouraRed.      | 

Since  Brandeis  is  representing:  the  Unite<i  State.s.  the 
team  will  uphold  the  nej^ative  in  aoeordarice  with  SUte  | 
Department    policy    toward  " 


Mrs.  Roosevelt 

Now  hospitalized,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  will  not 
teacti  at  Brandeis  this  year. 
For  the  past  seven  years  she 
had  been  a  Visiting  Lecturer 
in  International  Relations, 
occasionally  conducting  her 
class  at  the  United  Nations 
Building  in  New  York  where 
the  group  heard  noted  per- 
sonages such  as  .^dlal  Stev- 
enson and  V  Thant  speak  on 
current  world  problems. 


Car-Picket  to  Protest 
New  Driving  Regulations 

A  prof>osed  'drive-around"  demonstration  to  protest 
the  .Administration's  new  driving  reticulations  .s  terttativeljr 
.schtniuled  for  4-4r>-r>:ir»  Friday  afternoon.  It  has  U-ea 
HUKK*'^ttNl  that  a  caravan  of  car.-;  will  drivt-  around  the 
triaiiK^ular  drive  at  the  Brandei.s  entrance  until  allowed  to 
enter  the  campus.  Under  the  present  regulations  no  car 
brought 


Cuba. 


To  Protest  Discrimination 

Approximately    tiftv   students    from   the    Boston   area. 

..  .woMtrst    includin^c   thirty    fn>m    Brandeis.   joine.1    in   a    hftt^n-state 

\  U  •   picket  of  the  Howard  .John.sons  re.staurant  chain  Saturday. 


'fi4  nr«»sident  of 
the  Society,  and  Michael  B"r« 
er  '64  have  t>een  chosen  to  at- 
tend the  conference,  which  will 
be  taped  in  Canada  this  Friday, 
aod  televised  al  a  later  date. 
In  conjunction  with  this  invita- 
tion, the  team  will 
McGill    University    in    _    ^ 

debate  In-forc  an  .-.t.mated  .500    MH>n.sore<t  hy 
p...ple   on    th.    san.c    topic    Fri- ^  ^t  rat  ion    w :,. 
day  aft«'rn<M)n  i 

Vive  La  Oifferen*  e  ' 

LI  n  1  1  k  f    AoHi  uan   d«d)alm^ 
practurs.    Ihi^    (o.di-.st     will    t-K^ 
judged   by    an   audioiue    vott-   at 
the  end   of   rounds     In  addition, 
the    audience    i.s    pernutted    to 
ask    questions    of    the    debaters 
Sivin    noted    thai    in    American 
debate    the    empha.sis    rests    on 
suptK)rt    of    argumenLs    by    evi 
deuce,    while    in    Canadian    de 
l>ate   there   i^  a   greater   enipha 
SIS  plat-ed  on  the  art  of  persua- 
sion   through     sp-.'cious    rea.son- 
ings    and    cmisti*     sarcasm    '    Be 
continued.        The      Debate      So 
ciet^     IS   very    pleased   and    hon- 
ored   bv    this    invitation     In    the 
past    it    has    been    my    under- 
standir.;:    thai    s<  bools    of    great 
prestige     in     lx>th     the     Ignited 
States   and    (Ireat    Briiain    have 
tKH*n   privileged   to   take   p»ri    ui 
the    program      We    are    hojx'ful 
that     this    enterprise    will    U'    a 
successful  one 

This  year  s  national  1t>pi(*  lor 
collegiate  deb^t*-  :.s  R^-snlved. 
That  Mie  non  ('ommuni>t  na 
tions  should  establish  an  eeo- 
noioic  coinnuinity  On  (KtolH't 
26  and  27  the  So<iely  is  s;K>n- 
Sf>rmg  the  tirst  .annual  invita- 
tional  tournan^ent  at  Brandeis 


iMpia 


in 


th 


»»    .so 


uth 


the  Cony^ress  of  Bacial 
in    re.s{H)P-^e    to   tht*  company 
crimination  against    Ne^ro«'.-> 

Asx^l.oit    Pr..b-ssof   of  Pi. I. lies 
Willi, on      (  ioMsiMith      l<-<i      '  h  e 

Hr.Hwtel-    ■^tu^^••lll^    111    Ui.-    pi*  k.'t 
uig   of    restatiranis  (»n   C-Miunon 
wealth       A\tnue       near        Boston 
Univeisitv.      C'l.-veland      Cir-le 
Brookhnr      and     al     the    chains 
nation. »i    iH-adcjuarters    in    Wol 
laston       H«-    explained    that    the 
demonstration     wa>       part    of    a 
F'fedom    Highways    campaign 
to      eliminate       s«*gregation      on 
fcnleial    and   stat^-   roa«i>i        How 
aid  Johnson  s  was  ch-osen  as  the 


ity,  t  he  demon- 
's {>olicv  of  dis- 
rn  slate.H. 


can     \k-     brought     back     to    the 
main  campus  until   after  5  15 

The  demonstration   has   been 
endorsed  by  the  Council  Execu- 
tive ttoard,  consisiing  oi   presi 
dent    Alan    Rapaport    '63.    vice 
piesidenl  Kenneth  Kempt  r    33, 
treasurer   I>>nald    Newman    63. 
and  by  Justice  editor  and  coun 
cil    r'  presc*ntative   I>arry   C.old- 
n      1  '63 

Council   l>iscos.<ie<i 

Council   wii:  discus-   the  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  pro 
jK>sed  demonstration  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Sherman  Strident  Cent'-r 
toic.oi  row    at    7  00    p  rn 


'Training  Table  'A  wards 
Abolished  for  Athletes 

The   '•Training   Tal)le"   athletic   .s^'holarships.   $:'><)<)   re- 
dact lon.s  of  the   riM^m  and    iMvard   fee   fi^rmerly    available  to 
varsity    athletes   arwi   .senior   managers,    have    tM^en    dis<-on- 
prmdpal     target     l>ecause    they    tuuied.      ArrordinR    to    Dean    ot    Students    I.    Milton    Sack.s. 
'  athletes   ...eivin^  .scholnrship..  or  bursary    -Mi   and  demon- 

i  St  rating:    a   need   for  the  elitninated   three   nundred  dollars 

uxr casi'ci    linan 


According    to    Goldman,    the 
protest     dem<*nstration     is     di- 

r**<^'l*»H    i»t»air»«l    t^**^    r»i»t*/    Arirnio-. 

istrative"  regulation  forb'd:iin< 
resident  suidents  to  drive  onto 
campus  l)etween  8  15  and  5  15 
during  the  day  and  particular- 
ly  against  ttie  latest  regulation, 
which  prohibits  resident  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  return  to 
campus  Ik  fore  5  15  from  park- 
ing their  cars  in  the  lot  ad- 
jacent to  the  gyiruiasium  Earl- 
ier, Council  was  led  to  tx'lieve 
that  students  who  wished  lo 
return  to  campus  earlier  could 
I  park  m  the  gym  lot  and  walk 
'  to  the  main  (  ampo-.  \'ow.  how- 
ev.m  there  l.^  no  extra  %pace  in 
the  gym  lot  and  orilv   c.us  show 


tckrrs    wii 


be 


are  IcK-ated  on  practically  ev.'ry 
highway  in  the  South 


28  Flavors.  One  <  olor 


•     received 
aid 


t;  S  .  .  <-l  ,.  ».  »  ,; 


I  «-c«0 


cirruHj  .>>«(o.-t 
uig  Landmark  for  Hungry 
White  Americans  "  and  Ho.ht  s 
S,'rve<  2«  Tlavors  but  Only 
( )ne    Color 


;n 


Hughes  'Sing  Out' 
Scheduled  Friday 

Jackie  Washin,"ton  and  Mitch 
Gree-nhill.  Boston  folksmgers 
who  drew  standing  room 
crowds  to  ChohtioiKJoley's 
iaat  year,  will  be  on  campu* 
Friday  nigt»t  to  stage  a  Sing 
Out  (or  Hughes  a-  Nathan 
.S*»ifer  Hall  The  concert  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Jhe  Bran- 
deis Peace  Ciroup.  will  i>egm  at 
8pm 

No  admission  will  t>e  charged, 
but  donations  will  l>e  accepted 
voluntarily  at  the  clos«f  of  the 
evening  Donations  will  tx*  used 
to  aid  in  the  campaiKi'  *>f  Bar 
vard  professor  H  Stuart 
Hughes  for  Unit<Ki  States  Sen 
■tor  from  Ma.s.';achusett-s 

Washington  and  (ireenhill. 
students  at  Emer.son  College 
and  HarvJ»rd  respectively,  have 
been  doing  a  .s«'.  les  in  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  for  the  Hughes  cam- 
paign A  Jackie  Washington 
solo  album  for  Vanguard  will 
be  released  later  thi.s  fall 


re<tnt    weeks    a    consider- 
able   numt>«r    of    Negro    COFJF 
protestors  ai   H«»A'ard  Johnson  s 
lostaurani-    ui     North    Cantlina 
ha\f     b.  .n     [naten      jailed     and 
lined      for      demanding       to      in* 
s«-rvfd         F^rrvious       campaigns 
have    su<  t '""ded     in    eliminating 
discriminatory   pra-tices   m   Vir 
,  gMi;a  and   \1iryl,«nd  rest.uirants 
Last      We<in*-sd.»y     .Student 
Couru  il   went    on    record    in    -iup 
[x>fi    of    tti.'    demv)nstrafton.x    by 
an   8  3   vote. 


Sieiiiieiiit  Unoppos^ 
In   CottRcil  Election 


V  «ii  Ol  3ieit«»<  tvjiv 
rung  unopp')sed  for  the  otiice  of 
LoviPK-il  Se-r"»ary  Filling  the 
-.eat  vacated  hisl  week  by 
Emily  Schottenfcld  '63  Miss 
Stemfeldt  will  be  elected  by 
student  ballotinHg  tomorrow  In 
last  winter  «  Council  ele<:tioru». 
she  was  defeated  by  Muss  Schot- 
tenfcld  by  a  2-1   vote  margin 

Gaye  Tuchman     64   had   sub 
rnitted   her  name  for   the  caiidi- 
dacy    to    FJcstmns   Conunission 
ers    Eric    Sivin     64    ana    Arthur 

'  E'la-s  "64  but  sul>sequent ly  with 
drew  from  the  elcx  tion 

Alan  Rapaport  63.  Student 
Council  President,  expressed 
his  di.sapjK)intment  that  there 
was  only  one  candidate  "I  am 
disturl>ed  at  the  genera!  lack 
of    interest    in    the    {position    of 

I  Secretary  of  the  Student  IJn-on 


hav 
ciai 

Dean  Satk->  is  i  t>i><  >nsii>le  for 
d.M»'rmining  which  students 
have  rtxeiv»-d  iik  reas^si  tinan 
cial  aici  to  comiH*ii>at«-  foi  tiu 
lost  three  hundred  do!la:>  His 
deci>ions  will  l>e  rcv-ewcd  l>y 
the  Fat  vilty  Svib( onumtte**  on 
h  inane  al  A. J.  k,[  which  li<-  it 
Chaitirian. 

SuRse*iled  br  Peterson  ] 

i  h»'  c  11  a  n  u  r  of  p«»hcv  re- 
port.^llv  tirsi  suggested  during 
!*r  \brrill  D  I'.'UMSon  s  t<'rm 
as  l>»"an  oJ  Students,  w;;^  ap- 
proved by  the  Committe.-  on 
KinH.u.a:  Aid  last  June  The 
students  atle.  ted  bv  the  change 
uf  polivv  were  not  notirted  of 
\\\r    r-han«e    until    thev    returned 

,  to  ■;«  !vK)i  after   the  summe'    va- 

I  caiion 

Aci^Mding  to  Dean  Sack'<  the 
change  of  policy  .-j^Tved  -wveral 
purjK>so*i  The  term  training 
table  ■  was  a  remnant  of  foot- 
l>all  days  when  meml>ers  were 
given  sp<*cial  treat  rr»ent  in  the 
dining  rooms  Since  the  at>on- 
tu>n  of  this  team  three  year.s 
ago  none  ,u'  th*'  varsity  tPwms 
have  had  any     training  tables'. 

l!ndcr  No  Oblifation 

'       Tt)e     di.s<c)ntinuance     of     this 
s  p  e  c  '  a  1   caieg*  ry   of   faiancial 
aid    has    also    eliminated    stu 
dents    obligation  to   participate 

;  m     Cniversity     athletics      Until 
now,    a    student    receiving    a 
training   table      awar».   wa.s    in 
efTect.   Ixong   p*.i      to   play   has 

,  ketball.     ba,sel)all.     tenni;.     etc 

I  Students  receiving  financial  bh- 
.^istance    may     now    withdraw 
from  varsity  competition  with 
out  sufTenng  any  financial  loss 
The  change   of   policy   also 
eliminate       the     inconsistency 


Lodge, 
In 


TV 


Hughes 
Debate 


(ie^uge   Crfl>ot    l>>dgc      and    H 
.Stuart     Hugh»*s     landidates    for 
the    Cnited    .State's    .Seriate    from 

the 

11    1  «    V  1  .it-^i 


!  Mas.si.cluisetts      will     h  o  I  d 


ev  ►•ooig 
..1...        T 


.-»«■<  ond  m  a  series  .». 
d  e  ba !  ( •  .^  W « Hi  n  esd  a  > 
Deu)  of  Facultv  I  ii.e 
Seh.)nland  will  m<Kier-«-  th»- 
.-vt-nt  fr.tni  the  auditorium  of 
F..t>i    B«>.ston   HiK*^  .V-hool 

The     discussion       which     will 
renier    on    tile    topit         Automa 
tion      and      Defeiise     Contrae  ts 
tiooii-!     or     Bust     for     Massactiu 
setts'  '.      will       tx*      (  arned      by 
C  Isannel    ?,    (n>n\    H   to    to    9  30 
Radio    r,tation    W<*RB    will    al*> 
broaik-.t^t    U»e    debate. 


mg    th.'   ptopei 
allowed    \o    park    there 

Dt'an  of  Stud«-ntv  I  .Milton 
Sack.s  ha,^  emphasized  that 
those  students  who  wish  to 
leave  campus  during  the  d  .«  y 
should  applv  f«»r  room  in  either 
the  gym  lot  or  at  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  to  which  they  will 
have  free  a<  <  ess  He  stated  also 
thai  the  regulations  restricting 
driving  on  campus  has  Ix-en  set 
up  as  a  safety  precaution  '  He 
noted  that  the  Waltham  Chief 
of  P'>!><  ♦^  had  pomtc^d  out  the 
ciantier  cau.s**d  bv  siM'eoing  cai.>, 
pariicularlv  near  the  .\cademic 
Quadr-  ngh' 

l.nforcemenl    DifRcult 

r<>t/i  1 1  ..4  1  tons 
will  Iw  a\ 
i.iwed  to  enter  »he  campus  at 
any  time  of  da.v  to  reacn  then 
a.ssigned  parking  places  Schu- 
ritv  «>rti(ers  have  noted  that 
lb/-  legal  entry  of  these-  ears 
will  make  the  new  rule  ditticult 
to  enforce 

lodav  Mi.-w,  licun  .in^^  ti»"r  s+v- 
retar>  Miss  Barl>ar  .\d.un.J, 
will  niak<»  linal  arrangemeuU 
concerning  the  athnation  of 
student  parking  places  l^st 
we«-k  at  the  original  registra- 
tion for  parKinti  places  ttvi>se 
students  who  had  c  a  r  .s  wn 
cariHMis  last  year  were  given 
choice    of    parkir>g    places,    and 


1  I  r>H»>r       t  h»'       o»*w 

conunuting  studeni 


S 


WBRS  lo  Rcsiiiiie  Program 

WBK.s.   the   cnmpu.s    radio   station,    will    iK'Rir.    braad 
ca.-^tinK    Monday    evening.     However.    te<:hnic«l    ditlicultiai 
will  continue  to  prevent  .<4tudent.s  in  Renheld  and  Reitman 
HhIIh  and  the  Ca.stle  from  receiving  the  aUtion'a  programs. 
The  station  is  now  broadcast 


ing  on  a  carrier-current  "  rath 
er  than  over  the  airwaves,  uti 
h/ing  the  electrical  systems  of 
the  dormitories  as  broadcast  an- 
tennae Connet  tions.  which 
have  not  as  yet  Ix^en  installed. 
however  m  the  three  dormi 
tones  should  be  completed 
shortly. 

Larce  Collection 
past    years     WBRS 


um.  or  recorded  at  away  gamea 
for  rebroadcast  the  followmiC 
day  Student  Council  newscasts 
are  al.s<i  in  the  planning  stages. 

Headquarters  Shift 

In  January  WBRS  hopes  to 
move  its  headquarters  from  the 
basement  of  the  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic Center  to  the  extensiort 
now  l>eing  built  on  Mailman 
Hall  Includt^d  in  the  new  facil- 
ities will  l>e  a  s(w*cia!  room  for 
broadcast  of  group  discussions. 

The   four-year  old    radio   sta- 


The    Brandeis  concert   is   ex-  \  I    hor>e   that   this   is   not    indica 
nected  to  draw  from  many  Bos-  i  tive  of  a  more  general  apathy 
ton  area  colleges,  and  seats  wifl    He     added.       However.     I     a  m 
be  strictly  on  a  first-come,  Gr.st-    sure  that  Carol  will  do  an  ex 
served  basis  cellent  job  ' 


In  past  years  WBK.S  broad- 
cast music  from  their  large  col- 
IcHtion    of   cla.ssical,    folk     jar.?. 

and     popular     recordings       Ac ,    .- 

nrcviouslv  present  m  the  Hnan- '  cording  the  publicity  chairman  tion  plans  to  broadcast  regular- 
(Nal  ad  d^sr.but.on  'Training  Helen  Alpert  65.  this  year  the  ^  ly  from  8  pm  dirm.gh  m.d- 
tahle  aid  was  awarded  to  ath  station  plans  to  devote  more  ;  night  on  weekdays  Music  may 
etes  regardless  of  need  while  time  to  student-faculty  panels  .  al.so  be  programmed  during  the 
ll  other  Hnanciai  aid  provided  and  recorded  lectures  In  addi  j  afternoon  hours  A  program 
bv  the  University  was  ba.sed  on  fion,  ail  baskeibail  games  will  :  listing  will  l>e  published  week- 
j,^.^.^  be  broadcast  Xrara  ttie  gymwuu     ly  m  ihe  Gaaette. 
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'%^»' 


OcUfctr  10,  1M2 


THE     JUSTICS 


Page  Thre# 


Poge   Two 


THE     JUSTICE 


OcfoUr   10,    1902 


m  JISTK* 


Sf.i<l*>M  Vi».M.npt.on*  u*.*.<lMei1  ty   the   s'._,.lff.t  ocfivit.es  tee 
OH  t-ompcrt    vob5ci.plK>m.    S')00.       AK.mf.i    .^^  «r,p«u.fis     J4  M). 

Lorrv    Goldman    '63 


Opinion 


State  of  the  Union 


Donald  Newman 


A  r  r  •  ( » 


Feoturc  E4*t«r 

Ctlio  Ussok     64 
Topics  E4it«r 

J  one    M<iry<,MtJ     64 

Spoils  Editov 

Steve  Seligmon    63 

Bukinett  M*f»«9er  A<lv«rti»i»»t  M«no««r 

A^t^Kx.v   Kost.rief     64  DovkI  Merrill     64 

Circ«l«tion  Mono9«rs 
Horvev    A(  i,  rt.ur.    63  Michoel  Rosenberg  '63 

Ronti.e  Koisermon.  Howord  Lotm,  Peter  Osnos,  AIom  Rapop<^ft, 


Coi»y  EdttOY 

Step^^^r*  SlotxT    64 
N«ws  Edtro'r 

Boilxjro  Bftfisteir^    6b 

Asso<i<»te  Editor 

Fvon    StOik      6  3 


NOTE    Donald  Newman  is  Treasurer  o/  the  Student  Union. 

provide  the  opportunity  for  interested  aspir- 
ants to  organize  groups,  that  the  Council  would 
stimulate,  with  the  hope  of  sUrting  i.  cyclical 
reaction,  activities  on  v.-r-puF  It  >s  rriy  sincere 
belief  that  we  have  ke  .  our  half  of  the  agree- 
ment. I,  personally,  mai)^  a  letter  to  each 
organization     president     during     the     summer. 


EDITOR  S 

I'm  lired  You  ask  why?  NO,  not  on  this 
campus  Brandeis  is  unique,  students  engage 
in  purely  intelle<tual  pursuits,  they're  not  in- 
teresttKi  in  trite  and  superficial  questions  and 
activitit'S 

Last  week,  one  of  the  can»pus'  more  ener-  organizaiion     presKicni     uuimti     m*^     ounin.t* 

getic  groups  dtn  ided  that  Student  Council  had  vvarning  and  suggesting  that  he  alert  the  mili 

falUn  to  the  depths  of  ineptitude     The  obvious  ^^^^  adherents  to  his  club  and  plan  a  semester's 

solution  arrived  ;«t  hy  (nir  political  realists  was  program.    How  many  followed  the  suggestion  ^ 

impeachment  of  the  entire  Council  and  replace-  j^^^j^  around. 

mtnt  of  it  with  capable  leaders.    After  all,  one  q^  ^  campus  often  dominated  by  a  concern 

campus  spokesman  had  already  designated  the  ^^^   ^^^^,  social   problems   of  our  day,   SPEAC, 

present  body   as  the    idiot   Council  "  the   non-partisan   political  education    society,   is 

111    U'll    vou    why    Vm   tired;   maybe   you'll  non-existent.    The   only    organization    function- 
listen    even    thougt.    you    didn't    ask      To    avoid  ing  in  the  political  sj>^^re  is  thj>  Peace^Group, 


hiiviri^ 


•u.sed  of  printing   in    'bad 


Reismoo,      MitO*e!l     Sar.'iweiS' 


(rr^Mv      Schottenfeld       k'Hrf\ 


A  Plea  for  Action 


♦he  Justice  iiC( 
ta^te  '  U'Xs  Just  say  Im  disgu.stfd  wilh  our 
■potentuillv  limilless  •  student  iMxiy  1  m  tired 
,>f  healing"  a  Coumil  accused  of  impoleme  by 
the  hvpixritical  If  there's  one  thmg  1  can  t 
Ktand  more  ll*an   tardiness,   its  liypm-risy 

Indeed   the   parking  situation  poses  a   prob 
lem     aiui     il    cettaioly    ..s    Coiineil's    function    to 
act  in  and  for  the  inteie-l.s  of  the  student  body 


lii  t  (iv.n  1  come  up  t<>  me 


It  is  with  a  sense  ui  de-^p.ui  and  inKtn«\  th..i  wf  f>nd(.rs« 
the  •■drive-around'  picket  dt  inonstration  again'-t  'he  Adtninis 
tration's  driving  restrictions. 

We    feel    despair    because    we    do    not    (xp«tt    any    po-itive 
«lii.it  aetion   from  the  Administration.     This   \...r   ih.    AfJminis- 
tration    has    stubbornly    refused    all    Student     tonncii    ck  n  an.is 
concerning  the  parking  and  driving  regulations    ih.   m.^ti,  r  >.    w 
well-founded   are   the  demands.      We   do  not   exp«  (  l    it    lo   com- 
promise now.  ,      .  ^     .  1    •     . 
Only  a  mass  demonstration  of  the  siudent  body  can  brin^ 
about  action     However,  the  student  body   has  proved   its»  If   re- 
markahlv   unet)ncerned     Of  course,   students   ask   Council    m.  in 
lMr>  vshal   they   have  done  about  the  drivinK   .'od   p. n  king   kkw 
lations     However,  when  it  comes  to  acting  themselves    tlu      tu 
d.-ntv   of  this   universitv    ^eem    to    l:;ck    the   tune,   ener»^y     t    \m  1 1 
I  .,v,    jvar     when    Dr      backs    pi..p.'^.  <i    his    "segrey..t'.Mri       1m. nv 
int  plan    Student  Council   fouKl'i    '    !i<n..nily    ai.'a.i.si    .,.,     r"" 
posal  and  submitted  an  alternative.     At  a  siudci.t   I  nu.n  me,  t 
in«    lO^v  of  those  who  voted  were  in  favor  of  ilie  Cuuiu  n  j.... 
poMi     However,  less  than  25%    of  the  student  body   attende<i 
Accordingly    Dr.  Sacks  announced  what  amounted   to  a   stale- 
mate on  the  grounds  that  there  was  insufficient  student  intei  est. 
It  becomes  clear  from  this  case  that  the  present  Adminis 
i,.aion  does  not  really  recognize  Student  Council  a^  th.    repre- 
»e-ntative  of  tlu    Su.d.i.t  Union.    The   Admir^istration   vmM   r»'<M.g 
nize  only    a    nias.^    demonstration    as   a    r.  presents  t  i,.n    of    the    ui  11 
Of  the  Stud.nl    rmon      lioN<«xt,      if   rec,  nt    ■Mst-  ^'     i--    anv    c:mu 
there  will  Ih-  no  mass  demonstration. 

Never  th.l.s.';.    even    though    the    "drKr  aionnd 
ably  fall,   vv,    f.llv   (nd(  r<e  it.      A   pa.«i   Justice  ♦ 
phrase,    "the    iulii.l>     "f    'noral    prule.st  Such    a    p 

here    for  we  believe  tha',   v^ ,    are  right       The  Aum    .. 
imposed  a  restriction   on  campus  driving  which,   m 
vents   ..    student   who    parks   on   the  campus    from    usm^.    lu.^    cr 
for   personal   reaM-u^   during;   the   morniHK'   .u.d   early   aftern>  ,1. 
The  restriction  is  presented  as  a  necessary  safety  1...       le  ^i 
no  student  has  ever  been  hit  by  a  car  on  campus;  u.:   '-'S  ther. 
^cr  Cen  a  serious  accident.     No  evidence  of  any  hazard  has 
^en  pTJsented  except  the  statement  Ihnt  students  drive  beyond 
the  s^ed   limit       If  this   is  the   only   danger,   may   we   suggest 


aln.ut    that   si>ot 
CuuiKil    action 
was  mentioned 


yeliuiiJ  iind  sereaining 

B   K    Ci,   dem. Hiding   di-cisiv*' 

;cn  .1   l)oycott   of   registration 

;ind    luniots   w<re   asked 


m 


a  I  tout 
participation,  nu^st  of  ih.c  juruois  replieil  that 
if  the  opportunity  to  got  a  T  sticker  for  North 
presented  itself  ih.  n  d  he  on  line  That  ^^M^'^yi'^'- 
.i(  1(  .i.-t  \vo  s'li!  uiink  of  ('ui-vi"v«-  a:'ou:;c.  .;i'!v 
I  eadership    .Absent 

One  ul  th<  sptakcrs  at  Student  .^(tlvltles 
Night  re-espou.sed  a  position  unh  uhuh  1  agree 
in  part  Hosidi  s  cautioning  th<'  entering  stu- 
d.  rit-  with  [•  g.i!<i  'o  their  intellectual  niatuiity, 
lu  dccneti  tlie  laiMcal  nature  of  s.\eral  Bran 
,).  i<  institution^  n.i^  might  I  a-k  uueth.er  he  is 
KMA  .Utompung  to  bring  ref.uin'  Or  is  icvolu 
\  ion    l.he    enh     answei  ' 

When     the    ed.tor    of    'his    joornal     has    to 

d ' 
<1< 


one  of  our'mort  successful  clubs,  which,  how 
ever,  certainly  does  not  represent  the  views  of 
a  majority  of  Brandeis  students  Your  Council 
cannot   do   everything      the    student    body    must 

at    least   help 

Source   of   Responsibility 

This  Saturday  CURE  sponsored  a  picket 
of  Howard  .Johnson's  to  publici/e  throughout 
the  ccKintry  the  policies  of  the  National  Office. 
Brandeis  participated,  or  alwut  M)  students  did. 
OKa\',  It  was  laiiuiiK  ''Thj  v  v/i.v..  o.u.,  ..t....  . 
rxactiv  pleasant  also,  .some  groups  on  campus 
f«.el  th.tl  there  are  more  ^uKsilive.  bt  riefu  lal 
vva>-  of  dealing  with  tlie  prohh'in  but.  of  the 
30  presf  nt  2.')  WEHK  KHKSHFvlEN  1  suppose 
Bousseau  would  say  that  tiusi-  students  have 
n..t  vol  been  coriuptod  o\  the  socu'ty.  r>r. 
Sacks  might  c-iaim  that  the  upperciass  svutie-ii 
i-ultur.  had  not  as  yet  reach.d  them  1  would 
Sii\  thai  the  situation  is  a  disurac*-  Where  .ire 
mir  ui)per(la:.s  leaders'  Studying,  twisting, 
plaNing    cards   .md    watching    fiuipion 

Blease    remember,     that     it     is    our    Stmient 
rni(»n  wh.ich  elects  the  Student  Couru-il     An  m- 


f(Vi  c  'u.d   gov  crnmerv 


:\.\r    as     advertising     solicitor 
livtM  \     bov    and    cub  reporter. 


iav   tuit    chief, 
the    it'ijson   can 


reprert  nts  an  ignorant  or 
mivpjMuied  nonnla<e  I  rn  not  asking  for  a  m<ira- 
torium  on  critieisiu.  as  some  of  t»ur  national 
leaders  do.   Im  asking   for  student    involvement. 


Let 


cut 


IHit 


.1 


paper 
wh.ich 
erder  ing 
L>e   foiiiiil 


found  t•xcluslvel^    liv    labelling  tfie 
.vv  rag"  surrounded  t\\   a  mN'^tuiui' 
literally     frightens    and     alienates     the 
class.     The    piincipal    txplan.ilion    can 
in  the  la/im  s^  of  this  student   b«Kly 

V^h.  u  I  I  an  for  offiee  last  semester.  1 
pointed  U}  the  vacuum  of  leadership  on  the 
,  arnpo^    and    promised    that    the    C<»uncil    would 


oiii  the  h\p<Krisy.  the  destructive 
cittuism  d<.n  t  rationalize  with  t)(H)k<  or  tra- 
tii1i(,n  ryiere  isn't  and  ought  not  to  be  any  re  • 
pl.teeieent  foi  iIm  <;iitiwiti(.n  o!  th^-  inlelltft, 
but  liieie  .»r«  \.  liou-  s(«oii(i.ii\  \\  .t  v  s  of  achiev- 
ing this  slate  vi  >x;  icn-  l.c  -  -  ""  'o  our 
attempt  at  delense  mak.  M-.ton  Sacks  the 
cause  of  all   B.andeis  problems  you,   the  Stu- 

dent   I'nion.   licad   the   list 


will    prob- 

'iitor   coined    the 
l.rasc    .ipplie* 
,   -- ; :  ,t '  .1  ai    b.i^ 
r  f  T »  I  1      pie- 


to 


Edi 


Of   rriiirism 

Let's  start  with  one  basic  p''^- 


]y   )n   mind  Judy   <  loldn^an's   re 
\  I.  v^     id    (iiuliaia..-    ^hdw    vvhuh 
vvas    h.oiguig    Ul    iho    l;i(k    ro<  ir, 
,,(    ih:     Siiuiont    Union     1    found 
Mis      (,,     i:i,,u..s    review    objei 


tioiu.io  ./.  V  primary  reason  is 
the  s^ed  limit  If  this  is  the  only  ^a"^^'"-  "J^^y  TJaurMkTni  position:  Brandeis  is  a  school,  that  Miss  Goldman  refuses  to 
that  Security  spend   more  time  enforcing  speeding   regulations    P^  ^   ^^^^  _  ^^  ...^^^^^^^i,,,,    ,,.y, 

and  less  giving  out  parking  tickets 


We  feel  a  sense  of  urgency  because  this  case  may  weii  be 
indicative  of  the  fate  of  Student  Council.  There  has  been  some 
Consideration  of  the  abolition  of  that  body.  In  some  schools 
%uch  II  the  University  of  Chicago,  student  8"^^'-"";^^"^  no 
longer  exists  Nevertheless,  in  this  university,  where  the  pres^ 
jougrr  ^Ai»to_  A^m  n  ctri*tinn  rather  than 


a< 
1  ■  t 


'^^:^^SX^^^^^^s'Z7:^^i^^^o.  ..^.r--^X.>.    learning    ,n    both    .he    ab.s.rac. 


As  a  school  —  an  "instituticui 
of  higher  learning  '  if  one  pit- 

fers   the   more    sonorous   terms    ^_    ,„„,,,..„..  ^._ -.. 

of  almost  any  college  catalogue    tonal    with    which    he    may    be    fact 
—    its    purpose    is    to 


(juite  familiar  v.  ith  a  g  r  e  a  t 
man>  unf)resM\e  and  ov«r- 
v\!]«  hn.ng  ext)r  tssioiis  as  w«'.l 
..s  l.icts  and  u-cs  !h'  in  w  bettuT 
Uie\    at  ♦■    n  ie\  aid    <"    not 

"Th      !'.:rthday  of  the  !r;f    -ta" 
was  .1  i  00     V  written  play,  con- 

dinlopue 


knowledge      experimentation  taimuA^     .     .  chronistic 

Mr   r;udiano  s  work     She  re-  and     n     '-   .stent     and     uric  11- 

fuses  to  seek  the  values  wheth-  vincing    characters.    Any    imei- 

er  structural,  compositional  or  lectualization    cannot    veil    this 

-  '-    -     No    discerning    reader    is 


j»~'-"0"^       Idllcii       Willi       «iin.ii      11^       ...».^       ^^       .--.....       .._ 

orovide    working  and  to  review  him  on    fooled  by  such  irrelevant  ternis. 


.  .     .u    ♦w,      ov.  ira^i    these     grounds.      She     omits    a    as  Mr.  Stark  applies  to  the  ob- 

rather  than    learning    in    both    the    abslraci   tnese  ^g  ^^.^.^.^^    ^.^.^^    .^    ^^    ^,.^^^,y    didactic    fairy    tale    of 

Ihe    students     a    representative    student    organ    is    »    necessity.    ^^^  t^^  applied  spheres    Hon-  ^^^^^^^^e    value    to    an    artist  Oscar   Wilde.   It   is  only   neces- 

Hnwpver     Student    Council   will    gain    the    respect    of    the    Ad-    ^^^   projects,   for    instance,   en-  faced    with    the    problem    of  sary  to  read  the  original  afer 

ministration  only  if  it  proves  itself  a  r-  ■        <  ntative  body.    Un-                     students  to  rise  above  transforming  a  white  reclangu-  seeing    the    not-quite    ynfortu- 

l^fheS^udent  Union  responds  to  Coo;....  s  call  the  Adm^^        f^  !l.hl^rrt  her,   have   used  lar  canvas  into  a  unified,  mean-  nate     production     to     find     the 

JSti.m  wil    m.rrccognize  Council  as  a  legitimate  representative,    the   methods  others   have   used  .^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^.^  .^  meanings   or   the    story   and    to 

o.  ™nrnlified  in  the  housing  situation.                                              .      in    critical    analysis    to    find    a  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  critici.sm  which  see  the  reasons  for  the  failure 

Wp  therefore  u'ge  all  students  who  own  cars  to  act  posi-    j„  q  d  e   of   criticism    for    them-  \^  most  valuable  to  the  student  of  the  play.  No  blown-up  analy- 

♦  ivelv^bv  ioining  the  protest  demonstratio   s  and  urge  those  who                       ^       ^^^  j^  ^j^^^  ^.^^.^^x  who  wants  lo  know  if  he  sue-  sis  or  hisloiy  can  ever  be  equal 

do  not  have  car's  to  offer  their  support  in  any  practical  manner.    ^^^^^  ^^.^^ally  and  socially  ceeded  in  his  plans.  even   to   a    failing   creative    ef- 

,   ,                                              Miss  Goldman  does  consider  ^^^^-  ..    .  ? 

meaningful.                       ,^     ,      ♦  the  fact  that  a  plan  exists.  She  *^'^^"^^^  Kai-^erman    u.\ 

So  it  is  with  the  world  of  art  ^^^^  j^j^    Giuliano  "enters        ,,        , ; -" —  ,   ,^   ^^ 

at  Brandeis   Art  history  courses  His   work   with   too   many    pre-  ^^^Jil^^l'lU'^^^^^e 

""'^Z^InllZ^rii   Z    tirs^''   whrc^'Zi^  --V    con.,.    revieu.s,rras 

cipH-nt   artist   an   idea   of   the  Qiuliano     preconceives    a    »^''"^"^,'»    «?    ^^  .^''^M'f^jlZ 

plan    However,   Miss  Goldman     ^'^  play  had  ^^^'f',^  J\'r;;\'f 

never  defines  a  plan,  never  do-    ^?   ^^,  ^^^"^^'''/r       JL.  Jhnn 
♦;«^,    fK^     .„^/^ ;,.ow     ««     ctsm   I  might   offer   other  than 

tions"    to   which   she   obieeU     T ^t. ^7 *''"'' '/''"^^'"rLL/h^ 

One    can    only    wondpr    if    tho   '«^^   «/  pro/c.«j;,  10 na lis m   0/   the 

^  piay  woula  serve  Xune  purpose. 


OptPJcn 


■■illllY     ■■  "     ■  ^^^i^  ■  ■  ^^^^  ■ 


Ronnie  Kaiscrman 


Vf^^^"^r-}Z^^:^^u^  ?[-!.--,!'  '^-""'"^""  "' 


The  realization  was  cold  and  stark.  After  Uie  tt.n  minutes 
of  shc^k  The  comprehension  of  the  far-reaching  c«"f  ^'^^^'^^^ 
of  shocK,  ^"^ /-""  ^',  ,   ,  brain     Emily  Schottenfeld  had  rc- 

"^^  '^  T  h  5  m'dc  hTmomentnvis  deciMon.  boldly  announc- 
8.gned.  Sue  »^^f  ^?\''^.^.  ^^aJ^^'the  hard,  cruel,  rough  and  tumble 
,ng  it  to  ^he  world    to    eave  tnen^a  ^^^  warmth  of 

{;;l^V^^4led'bbr^rr?he  worTd  wHl  commemorate  the  anniver- 
«»ry  of  the  eloquent  PubHca^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^ 

n'l'^D^oe^it   h^^^^^^^^  pseudo-romrntic    over- 

r.e^     ^^         ^^-^  of   mysticism?    I.  it   deeply   mysterious" 


methods  and  the  thoughts 
which  have  guided  others 
throughout  the  past  However, 
there  is  another  element  in  the 


well.  no.  ^       nr-\r\a  th^rp  was  a  heated   (if  only  cen-  - -  iicimc-w  n^mchi  t-  vjiuncmu. 

In  the  very  ^ar.y  spr  ng  ^i?^^^     .        3^^^^^,     j^e    promises        It  is  true  that  experimenta-    is   Charlie    trying    to    ach 

trally    so)    ^^amr.-^ign    for   ine    r^xecAii  Cour^cil  would  tion.  even   in    its   most  groping    And  what  are  the  functio 

flew  as  easily  as  rockets  from  Cape  ^f "3\f[»'-.>""      :_«  .— ^    .^1;...  ^«   ♦!.«  r.o.f    cJm :„...o  ^ .  u..  *. 


.    expression   of   ideas  or   merely  ^^^^,^^  ^r  of  a   spocific  group  (^^  '^'"'ft  «^  ^^  ^""^rVTLZnt 

->    glimmers   of   ideas   which   may  jj^^  ^y^^  Fauvis'.s,  not  in  terms  '"^r   per/ormn tires.    The   xnUni 

intrigue,   excite   or   plague   the  of  a  fairly  daring  experimenter  '^^c*   '«   ^^^pirf    fhe    '^^^s /^J""^^ 

-    artist.  named  Charlie  Giuliano.    What  ^'"'^  ««  '  ""'"  themarxd  to  si/g- 

s        It  is  true  that  experimenta-  is   Charlie    trying    to    achieve"  ^^-^^    throxiph    mx,    d..^ru.«?.sto^    a 


„t^  »o  — •-/.  "  *i.  ^«,.,  ,-oc/im*»  Rut  alas  the  new  regime  forms,  relies  on  the  past,  sim 
bring  new  life  with  a  "^,^.  ^^f  ^^,^.^^^e  Council  got  bedded  ply  becau.se  the  essence  of  ex- 
was  neither  "^^  ,'^<>':,  "^"^^'^i'Vndap?  nroblems  petitions,  tele-  ^rimentation  is  often  depar- 
down  in  such  nasty  things  as  ^.""^^ll.^'^^^^  ^f  either  the  lure  from  the  past  (or  from  the 
grams,  leaving  it  little  ,*»'"« ^J^fy^J^Jl'-'^^Jt^"  ^hool  Emily  present,  which  can  be  equally 
fc^SVenf^erd-^rds^rr^os^fbr^^                     C^her^'ogram:   S^  Sissatisfy.ng).    Yet    somehow. 

^^^^leaves    her^jarm    -t^^  ^    ,^.,  ... 

^.inutes  tmwritten    she  leax^^  t^e^o^    k>ecauae    reading    and 
;,^,?KmfSUS   fs   more'fulfill.nTActivities   are   of   no   value 

T 
ness 


a  review  One  musl  be  to  help    ^*''-''\?/    ^''P^^    ««   suqqest    how 


the  artist  or  other  artists  .see 
the  successes  and  the  failures 
on  the  level  of  the  nTti<^t 

Cave  Tuihrnan    «» 4 


■""^^''L  #JSmSi  U  more  fulfilling  Activities  are  of  no  value. 
Ju  v'dl.  I^^vide  relfef  from  the  ngors  of  academic  thorough^ 
rhev  ^"  "^^  P^nol  dV  opportunities  to  test  out  what  is  being 

r.      .    ,..     .w.«   allnw  one  to  r»  '..X      l.<  I  us  aboi.sh  ai  oV  U.ts     i>cii»i 


1  !)t    \ 

still, 


not  allow  one  to  r» 

U.S  alii  »..Hign- 


rxperimentation   in   the  middle 
of     the     (went  eth     eenUiry      .'- 

if  .  r,;\  because 
our  s(Kietv  and  <  -imm  udlv  our 
campus  demands  a  gre,d  deal 
of  '^elf  cx»':.  !rvo.  '>  on  the  [lart 
of  \]]'i'^{  who  w  i.-.n  t<,  .>ui\iv« 
Uit(  Ih  (  t  ualiy 

F,ui   I  iHMd.!  <ate    Wrif  n  I  b« 


The 


an  otheru'ise  ynundm^t     crpr'-} 
n\rr    miqht    herovre    h<  'u  '<<    cf. 
Wif/j  nn  attitude  Ukr   ^J'     .K'c  >> 
prman's    one    xrondrrs    u/ie; 
or     TKif     mm    c.j-j>er,(  Mce    crj 'i 

Evan  St;irk 


1:CT 


tradition  (  f  car  li.ii,.'e  in 
,^  i  iit-<)1r:'  loi  g  pM  (  ede»-  'ho 
tiadit'on  (»f  \'i(tori.!n  HoTTian 
tuism  l  ho  in<  orfx!  ,ii  ,011  of  the 
former  into  hi*-  n  \  a  w  is  an 
example  r  f  wliy  Fvan 
k    'hould    he   c(  iis'dered   an 


1  \ 


other 


Si 


I 


ul   I   pout.!  <ate     wrif  n  l   t>e      >tr'.rr.    -nouui    re   c(  iis'neren   an 
liii.s  Jeltei,  1  had  .>pecihcai-     jiilL'ileclual  cuiioiily    He  i« 


Villi  r«i 

w  .js    fine     MT 

Billy 

(CoH{i»i.cu  un  Puye  4) 


'I  he    \  «  ai  h<^)ok 
mulher   loved   it. 


I 
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Something  There  is  That  Does  Not  Love  a  Wall . . . 


## 


Robert  Frost 


Mississippi 


\\ 


ideals".  Ignorance,  Self  Deception 


By  Kenneth  Kemper 


Moscow 


The  Soviet  Man  Alone 


By  Mickey  Kopeison 


There  cxIhIs  within   America,   today,  a  state  very  desirouft  of  maintain^  its  wall.  The    understanding   that   the   Soviet   Union   is   hy    no 

Enprulfed  in  both  external  and  internal  conrtict,  Mi.ssiattippi  is  tryinj?  to  preserve  barbed  means  a  free  democratic  country,  at  least  in  the  Western 
wire  barriers  of  principle,  ignorance,  and  self-deception  which  separate  it  from  much  of  sen  »  of  the  word,  is  brought  home  immediately  to  the 
the  nation  and  the  twentieth  century.  The  federal  trum[>ets  mi^fht  mako  a  crack  here  traveller  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Ui>on  enteiinj<  and  leaving  the 
or  there,  but  the  wall  does  not  come  crumbling  down.  country,  one  is  asked  to  till  out  a  foreign  currency  declara- 

The  faithful  struggle  to  the  average  white  Mississippiaii  is  the  defense  of  hia  holy   tion,  for  no  rubles  are  permitted  to  t)e  brought  \i\  or  taken 

trinity  of  God,  his  Father,  and 

country.    As    a    disciple    of    this 

trinity,    the    primiples    of   God, 

Father,     and     country     demand 


this  defense  God,  in  '  is  miin 
ite  wisdom  has  ci)nii..anded  in 
His  Scriptures  that  iniegrity  of 
the  races  be  maintained  The 
many  Scriptural  passages  of 
the  Bible,  in  this  fundamental 
ist  explanation,  allow  no  otlier 
interpretation 

C;od   of    His    Fath(>rs 


Regardless  of  what  the 
world's  leading  theologans 
say,  God  has  directed  the  Mis 
sissipp.ans  lo  follow  a  certain 
course  of  action  As  his  sheep, 
they  c  nnot  but  obey  Christ, 
the  white  Son  of  Gcxi,  died  for 

1;. „...     T** ;•!    -j;~    *^^   K;.n 

iiitriii.     1  i tt.  jr     will    viiv     •.>.>>     ....... 

If    this    was     not    enough     lo 
command   allegiance,    the   aver- 
age   white    Mississippian    could 
look    to    the    principles    of    his 
fathers     They    fought    and    died 
to  guarantee"  the  a.scendaniV  of    ptTSlition 
tht  civilized  man  in  ./Kmcric.i    a 
white  man  s  country,  a.s  Master 
Though    Ihcy    lost    th(^    right    to 
own    their    darker    biethren    as 
property,    they  did   ntd    lose  the 
righi  to  control  his  actiop.s    'I'ho 
logic    1    proof   of   thi.s    IS    self  evi 
dent      If    one    has    a    !)!.i(  k    skin, 
ones    an(f.stor.s    wcii-    sl.r.'c.-.     If 
one     IS    a    slave,    tic    ,s    inferior 
Tile      person      wtiose      anteslois 
were   inferiv>r   can    ttiu^  only   t>e 
inferior    An  inferior  person  has 
neither  the  right   nor   the  caj)a 
city  to  k>e  either   an  ecniai   <>»    3 
full  citizen    Like  a  child  under 
21,    the    Neg'u    r^^.ust    be    pHiei 
nally    cared    for    but    under    no 
circum.*?tance5    r»n    b«'    ailowru 
to   care   for    or    think    for    him 
self      Mo«t     Mississipp'.     whites 
have    strived    to    presirv.     this 
philo.sophy    The    white    man    is 
tht  reby    dr    facto    superior    Ix-- 
cause   of   the   color  of  his  skin 
Therefore  integrity  of  the  r»e»»s 
mujt    tfC    pieserved   m   all    insti 
tutions  and  the  way  of  life 

The  concept  of  country  and 
constitution  i-s  yet  another  basis 
of  principle  which  is  u.«ied  lo 
buttre.is  the  wall  Recent  events 
have  shown  that  those  in 
political  power  in  Mississip^>i 
•  re  staunch  believers  in  States* 
Rights  and  limitatior^s  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment  T",u>  t>*  lief 
has  b>een  and  will  Im-  ca'-'-'ed  to 
an  almost  inv  oncn vable  dis 
tanct^  However  this  i.*«  onl\  a 
part    of   a    fundamental    (l«<i:;.i 


suffer  either   economic  or  phy-  education     is     notoriously     in- 

sical  violence    The  Negro  s  life  adequate.   The  state   is   primar- 

is    controlled     The    fear    which  ily  rural  in  nature  and  outUK>k. 

exist^i    within    the    Negro    com-  In    additivjn,    satisfactory    eom- 

munity  and  whicli  keeps  it  sub-  muncation   is  very   limited    I'he 

ordinate  to  the  white  commun-  white     community     often     does 

ity   must    Im'   broken   Ijefore   the  not  realize  the  actual  conditions 

Negro   will   ever  be   able   to  get  in      wliich      the     Negroes      live 

the   rights   whu  h    he   deserves  There    is    little    communication 

Fear    al.so    exists    to    a    very  between    the    Negro   and    white 

substantial  degree  in  the  white  communities    of    the    state     The 

community    The  ftir  of   Negro  Negro  community  is,  in  general, 

power    or    of    the    Negro    Uireat  abysmally  ignorant  of  its  rights 

to  white  status  motivates  many  or  the  ways  of  obtaining  tliem 

|x>or    whiles    to    preserve    their  l^astiy.   thojM*   lines  of  commun- 

'  Mississippi    way    of    life.'    The  ication     which     do     exist,     eg  , 

fear  is  both  of  economic  compe-  newsf>ai^)ers.  are  generally  very 

lit  ion    and    of    loss    of    the   only  biased    in    their   presentation   of 

status   that   the  poor   white  can  news   and   views   to   the   public 

claim      being   white    This  leads  Such      ignorance     hinders     and 

to    the    vic^lence    and    hate   evi-  prevents  the  develop.'r.cnt  of  an 

dent    so    recently    when    James  uiulerstanding      between     eom 

Meredith    entered    the    Univer-  munities       It      only      serves      to 

sity  of  Mississippi.  strengthen    the    tM'liefs    held    by 

Ignorance     has     also     led     to  people    with    very    narrow    out 

superstition   in    Mississippi     Su-  looks 

that      Negro     voting 
means     Nt'gro    control     1  as    ag 
gravated  while  resistaiu  e  u»  at 
tcMTipts    to    register    Negroes    to 
vote      superstition    that     having 
.Negroes-    in    public    office    means 
niis(T>anagemenl       nrxd       corrup 
tion    has    .tiso    c!eate(]    whilf    i  <* 
"iisiarue    to    Negro    sutTrago 

The  Ignorance  and  su;>''r'^tl 
tion  m  MissLssippi  have  de 
v«'!<ii«'rj  for  several  reas'>t\s 
The     stat«'  s     system     of     public 


out,    nor    is    exchange    allowed _.     _ 

other     than     through     official  As    a    result    of   their    lack    of 

channels      These    measures    are  communications     with      foreign 

primarily    to   diseourage    illegal  countries     through     press     rela- 

dealings    in    currency,    clothing,  lions,    Soviet    citizens    have    no 

or  other  items  manufactured  in  means  hy  which  to  gauge  their 

Ihe  West,   with   "business  mind-  standard   of  living    Their  hous- 


ed "   Soviet   citizens 
keting    is    a    capital 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Blackmar- 
otTence    in 


Virtual    Blackout 


If    you    enjoy 
from    It    all,    the 


getting     away 
Soviet    Union 


ing,  for  example,  is  extremely 
poor  Behind  the  tourist- 
facade,  slum  housing  is  often 
found  This  IS  partly  I'm-  lesult 
of  heavy  war  damage.  Ihe 
shortage  inherited  from  the 
pre  revolutionary     regime,     but 


will  please  you.  t)ecause  it  is  so    unf<.n  tunalely      is     compounded 
hard    to    keep    up    with    what's 
going    on     in     the     world       The 
only     English  -  language     news 
pa[>ers   available   are    the    Mos- 
cow  News,   printed   in   Mosc<w, 
The    London    Worker.    The 
Worker    (New    York),   and   The 
San    Francisco    People's    World, 
all      Communist       publications 
Consequently,    Western    travel 


by  the  priority  given  I.)  heavy 
industry  rather  than  lo  too- 
sumer  needs  la  t)rder 
vide  housing  quickly, 
things,  such  as  privacy, 
rifueti  Many  of  th« 
apartment  houses  are 
units  of  three  rooms — one  r<M>m 
to  an  entire  family,  with  a  com- 
mon     toiiit,      bathroofii.      and 


to  pro- 
cerlain 

are  sac- 
newer 

built    in 


Ignorance  builds  walls  which 
only  forth*^,  ie»tiicl  llie  devel- 
opment of  a  society  \n  a 
modern  and  dynamic  age  ll  is 
Ignorance  with  its  laek  of 
communication  that  d(H*s  more 
than  anything  els<'  lo  keep 
Missi.s.sippi  '  wallcvi  ifi  The- 
condition  luis  caused  souk  ,  ,)ni 
mentators  to  say  that  tti.>ugh 
Ihib  IS  ltfb2,  most  Mis.si.s.sippians 

(Continued  on  Payc  7) 


lers    read    almost    nothing    of    kitchen   for  three  families    And 
events     outside     of     the     Sov.et 
Uni«)n      When  one  stops  to   rea 


iizo  that  this  lack  of  ii>Mla(t 
with  daily  occurrences  with 
foreign  nations  to  which  Soviet 
eiti/ens  are  similarly  subjected 
■I  is  abhorrent  It  js  peihaps  t.^ 
Ix'  expo,  t»-d  th;»t  thev  wt"  <\.\\ 
infotUM  d  of  then  r  esiirr.  1  u  idh  of 
uu(  !''.n  testing  t>ut  mitiif  t 
were  they  ahle  to  lea  ■  o  al>o  i! 
our  I'ommunu  alion.x.  s.ilelhte 
Telslar: 


thi      is   a    marked    improvement. 

hecaus*"  it  ::,  still  lonuuoti  for 
lialf  a  do/«'n  families  it)  share 
faciluies 


Kuilditif^s  Poor 


(>(•  major  coll- 
iding housing. 


Berlin 


An  Impression  of  Depression 


By  Jane  Mar^dld 

hi'   jitund   tiiinsi'lj    f ''a  H.sj<»r»Me(i 


At  (iregor  Samta   arooke   one   ruorning   from   uneasy  dn'unis 
into  a  gignntic  insect 

A    Jantastic    nightmare    turuM    info    r^ven   more   fanta.stic   reality. 

mnn  in.st-vt    inside   this   reality,   when   life    beconies    loo   iru  redible 
insoluble''   The  man  gives  up;  the  man-insect  dies. 

S<    did   Berlin  awake  one  morning  from  sixteen  years  of  uneasy  dreams  to  ti.id 
self  transformed. 


the 


What    hapf>eiis   to 
HJid    the    crisis    is 


Jl 


But   this  time  it    was  a  wall  that  contirmed  the  nightmare,  a  wall  that 
cut  through   the  city,  enclosing  Ka.sl   Berlin  like  the  arms  of  a  young  child  who  protecU  u^>^v 
hi.-;     fiivontc     plaything     from  — -; ■ — — side'e 


lion    lo   their   com  ept    of   .leftt  t 
soman   Democracy     The   Missis 
sippi    white    resents    outside    m 
terference   l)v    th»-    fo.iera!    gov 
erriment     and     northeiners    into 
what    he   con>id»r>   lu^   oviri   do 
mestw      ;ifTaiTs       He      wants      t.i 
make  up  ^us  <»wri   nond  and   hi'X 
the  way  he  wants  to  act  in  soiv 
ing  his  0^11    protvlrrr.s 

Together      concepts     of    C,<xi 
father,    and    country    form    the 
barrier      of      principle       which 
h*»!r»«     to     scpariile     Missi«f.  .ppi 
from  the  mainstream  of  thit-  nt* 
tion     But   principle  i.s  only   one 

•  de  around  the  state  Ignorance 
and  self  deception  also  are 
major  contributors 

Pressures   of   Frar 


out.side     intrusion       And     the 
crisis  was  no  longer  one  man  s 

Any  high  »<  hfK>l  geography 
student  can  »ee  that  Germany 
IS  the  lx>rder  country  b«»tween 
We.stern  and  F.astern  Europe, 
that  It  (.ermany  ]oins  Eastern 
Europe,  there  will  Ix*  no  West 
ern  Tui  op*'  in  th<"  political 
sen.se  The  fate  of  Berlin  can 
determine  the  allegiance  of 
(i<  rn^any  (lermany  Western 
KurojM^.  and  th«^  logical  end  Ix*- 
<  omes   ohv!ou> 

Wliat  d<M»s  the  wall  mean. 
then"*  ll  means  a  long  standing 
fear  tinally  Ixcame  tangible 
A  wall  s  1 1  c  es  H*'  r  I :  n .  a  w  a  M 
with  l>art>ed  wire  tangled  along 
iLs  top.  cnunks  of  broken  gla.is 
los.sed  in  among  the  curls  of  the 
wire  Symbolic  walLs  may  exi.«» 
!n  otiier  cities,  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  the  common  ^>er»on 
can  manage  to  ignore  them  In 
Berlin,    the    wall    is    visible. 

yttijr  an  t»i  ,     ttt^x.K  m\A    y*i     i^iiv.rr  IIIK     ll, 

one     realizes    that    it    i«    there, 
but    one    »voiu!i    li     "  WVst    Ber- 
liners  don  I   approach   the  wall 
'They   sho<it   too   easily    ' 


Ignorance  leading  to  fear  and 
Buperstition  m  both  the  white 
and  Negro  comniunilies  is  a 
major  cause  of  Mississippi  s 
many  problems  ll  leads  to  an 
other  wall  with.n  the  state,  a 
wall  between  the  Nigro  and 
white  communities  The  simple 
fact  that  the  slate  s  population 
is  composed  almost  ecpially  of 
two  of  the  .<?ennra'e  racc^  of 
mankind  helps  to  reinfor(  e 
these  consequences  of  ignor 
ance  The  Negro  in  gcneiai. 
Wiih  head  hung  low  is  afraid  of    pre 


I  i«> 

The    actual    existence 


wall 

tied 

was 

the 

him 

into 

An^i 


of    the 
magni 
A    boy 


means    (onfusion 

August     17      1»62 

shot    trying    lo   climb  over 

wall      F,ye  witnesses    saw 

tall    on    the    Western    side. 

the   Auierican  sector    The 

rican    soldier    on    duty    al 

lowed  the  *K>y  to  bleed  to  death. 

invoking  the  ancient   American 

ethos.       It    wasn  t    my     fault      I 

was    just    following    order.'' 

American     newspapeis       inter 

ted"     the    facts    ra«h*»r    riif- 


Ihe    power    and    control    of    his  ferently      According    to     them, 

white  masters    He   is   afraid   to  the    l»oy    had    fallen    l>ack    into 

»tep     out    of       his     place'      He  the   Flastern  scHlor  ,     A   tragedy 

knows  that  if  he  does,  he  may  and  another  indication  of  Rus- 


sian   brutality,    but     of    course, 
nothing   to   do   wilh    Ihem     The 
United    Stales.    on<  •»     'gam,    in 
no<  enl 

The     .\ mem  an     n<'wspiipers 
distort    the    fai  Ia    01'    each    hum 
dent    lo    fit    m    with    the    v  1  e  w 
they     want     to    project     of     tht 
Berlin     crisis      But.     obviou:»ly, 
notK>dy    f(H)l«    West    Berlin,    as 
indicated,    for    example     l)y    the 
anli  .\mei  !(  an    nots   whu  li    fol- 
lowed   the    mcid'mt    of   the   U:>y, 
whose     life     (ouid     fun"     been 
saved,    they    felt      if    the    .Xmeri 
can     soldier      had     allowed     his 
"mjmanity    tu    conquer    nis    stu 
p .  d  It  > 

Try 

West  Berliners  Tove  thr 
Ur>'»ed  .Stales  even  less  than  do 
other  Western  Europeans  They 
cry  that  they  are  Ix-ioK  sold 
out  by  the  United  Slates,  and 
they  warn  that  if  the  U  S  gives 
Berlin  over  to  the  East  all  of 
CJermany  will  go  with  it  But 
this  prospect  is  a  frightening 
one.  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
US  Historically  speaking, 
Cierman;,  anci  the  USSR  have 
not   l>een   kindred  spirits 

Attempting  to  keep  the 
.American  public  in  a  constant 
state  of  turmoil  o\er  Berlin. 
American  newspapers  have 
blown  up  almost  f»v»rv  inci 
dent,  have  perverted  facts  so 
that  if  it  Ix^comes  ne<-essary. 
the  majority  of  the  American 
public  will  not  conies*  a  decia 
ration  of  war  r)ver  Berlin  Of 
course  the  maiority  .->f  the 
American  public  would  not 
contest  a  war  over  anything 
But  in  reality,  the  city  is  quiet; 
trouble  occurs  only  alxnit  once 
a  month;  and  its  reverberations 
are  fell  for  .»everal  months. 
The  wall  u  not  a  scene  of  con- 


stant   bloodshed 

s<reams   as    American    reporters 

imagine  it 

United  Stale*'  journalists  re 
fuse  lo  afford  their  reading 
public  any  {>ers{>e«  b  s  e  nn  Ihe 
.Mtualnm  They  do  not  want  on«> 
to  f»vahiate  this  crisis  in  terms 
of  Berlin  s  being  only  one  city 
to  tyo  sa  rifi(  ed.  even  with  al! 
the  danger**  th.-;t  ;;u.-h  a  \^>^»  ha! 
lamb  would  entail  .sigainst  the 
sacrifice  of  *  wh.»!..  vvorld  .\h 
goes  F^rlin  so  g(M's  .  .  "  Thif 
!s  the  accepted  assumption 

Further     the\    dou  ! 


Hu.i.si.;.'" 
Be.-! in   t)t 


m  r.  k  i ; 


to     reali/e     ttuit      thi 
fi.jve    vNalI'-<l    ui    P'.a' ! 
eau«^*     the     R  I  is<  nn 
afraid     Hero     r   -rr.   .i  -v   .ii..«....^ 
p<ilitical    predu  lions,    nor    even 
suggestions    for     action      Tliere 
ar«»  no  facile  srf)hjtion5     Nor  am 
1     whitewashing     a     dangerous 
situation     1    am    merely    under 
lining  a  sad  commentary  on  the 


1  r  :^ 


state  of  3  reporting  w  h 
hides  so  many  aspects  of  the 
Berlin  situation  that  one  can 
only  discover  them  by  going  to 
the  city  talking  to  the  .-Vmeri 
can  soldiers  who  infest  it  to  the 
West  B<>rliners,  and  to  those 
few  who  have  escaped  from  the 
East  and  seeing  what  is  prob- 
ably thr  most  ludicrous  a(  tu.ili- 
7.ation  of  {>olitiCrt;  belief  in  his- 
tory    the    Berlin    wall 

Defy' 


.■s !  f  e  (■  s(  H  f<i  IS 
sidi-ra  1 1 « >»•  01  riT'  i 
(jualitv  sM'ttTs  Steel  is  :it  j 
(XiMiiMMo  Ul  Itu-  So\'i«'t  t'moti. 
ami  tbe  new  .ipaitnient  hou-e^ 
v^huh.  HTc  b<  uig  constructed 
lack  ei'her  stetd  or  reinforced 
supports  wtiich  most  Western 
European  and  American  build- 
ings of  SIX  or  seven  stories 
would  hav»-  Because  of  the 
shabby  construe  tion  the  briiks 
frequently  fall  out  c)f  the  bnild- 
•  ttg^  bef'T*"  •h^*y  hjj'.'f*  txt*n 
completed,  and  very  often  they 
(ollapse  only  a  few  years  after 
they  have  In^en  finished  It  n 
very  r  r  c  hiow»  .  er,  thai  vtMi 
hnd  a  Russian  who  either  rei  - 
ogni/»s  or  a  d  m  1  t  »  t  h  1  «  de- 
ti(  leru  y 

I'he  .-tvfiut^i'  salaiy  m  th«'  So- 
\iei    rnu)n    is    t,<  iween    sixty    l<» 
eighty   rubles  a  month    and  one 
hiuidied      umi      tw<*nty.      which 
eiiguieei.>,    reieive     ih    cx>n- 
d    high        it    IS    difticult    to 
nd    dying    fathom     how     ;x»ople     re<eiving 
such    wages   <  an    afford    to    live 
The  cost   of   food,   clothing    and 
other   nectssary   commodities   i:< 
extrc'inelv    high     a.nd    oflf  u    un  • 
re.isonable         Butter         foi        ex- 
ample     eo>!>     'he     equivalent     of 
$1  HO       per       potind        overi<>ats 
which      in      the      United      States 
■A,.ulu     sell     for     no     more     ihan 
•\Kt'U'>    !i\-c     ruhl-'s.     arc     priced 
.(t    oci-'    hondred    and     foi!\     ru- 

U\t  ■•  .'.'ii  ,i  t><)i!  -'f  shoes  f<if 
whuti  \*,  f  v.ov;id  t>ay  Jive  dol- 
lars C')si  thirty  rubles  When 
\*  (  't,<;i/*  tU.it  ihe  rate  of  ex- 
.iirtot,'!'  i-  ,(UM'— i  out-  i,ibi«*  for 
on.-  .A 'Vie;  ;<M  n  d . .  I  ! ;«  r  th''  pi;(e:i 
C^ ; i o * « *» ;  •,♦  t  I  o  •  M I '  I  <«  1 1 d  I  > o  as  1 1 1  - 
dvi'd  tney  ;ire  Out  they  are 
cunsuiered  in  light  of  Uie 
mean  monthiv  income  it  »eeros 
e\-en  more  so  Because  of  the 
high  pr'<<^  of  rt'^th'.rig.  mrj.sf 
Rus>ians  make  their  own. 
wherever  possible  and  are  thus 
ar)ie  to  reduce  the  cost  l)y  al- 
most one  foorrh  Despite  their 
high  (  OS'  man>'  c  on.>orner  prr»d- 
ucts  and  food  mainly  fruits  do 
not  nv  .  t  llieir  deinand  The 
Volga.  01. ■•  of  the  cars  which 
the   .Sov  let  I   nion  produces   cosLh 


wa.u    u<» 


four    l.housand    rubles 


IS    a    waiting    lu 


and    yet 
of   e-.ght 


partialiy      ex 


n  o 

.  t 


West  Beihn  too  doe.s 
want  \i-citors  tu  forget  ..  . 
plight  If  th'  y  dw<^  over  ihr.{  you 
are  .\merican.  all  the  bitler- 
iii-ns,  the  violent  hate  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  equally  tur 
bulent  distrust  of  the  Ameri 
cans  boil  out  into  a  familiar 
tir.ide   of   warning.      r>m't    sell 


(Continued  on  Page  S) 


there 

years  for  one 
plained  bv  th*^  fact  that  r.nly 
five  hundrc^d  are  pr<Kluced  each 
year  Fruit  shipments  nrc^  very 
infrequent  and  h  hen  there  is 
one  thcMc  are  long  lin«»s  to  the 
.''!'i"'.valk  -.trtiius  v».  here  lemons 
sel!  .'or  thirty  ri\-e  k  C/ p  e  c  k  s 
!  cents'  each,  and  orange.s  for 
forty  Unfortunately  here  as 
with  the  housing  situation,  the 
average  Soviet  cili/.cn  is  simply 
not    in    a    position    where    he    i« 

(ConfinMcd  on  Page  d) 


PoQC   ^our 


THE     JUSTICE 


Oc»ob«r  10,   imt 


Ckt«b«v  10,  1M2 


THE     JUSTICE 
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ifcfi 


Greater  Freedom,  Less  Intimidation 


Movies 


Birdman  in  Hand 


Guiithram  Boso  - 


Not   evtrvoiie 


If  you've  spent  52  years  of  your  life  in  solitary  con- 

linement,  or  even  if  you   feel  you   have,  then  you   would 

By  ELAINE  TARMY  have  H<»niethinK  in  common  with  Robert  Stroud,  if  ever, 

r  ^i  •      u  i»v   rhanci*    thev  decided  to  lock  the  two  ot  you  in  a  cell 

rees  that  the  S..,Uh  is  chanKinK-  N..t  everyone  approves  of  tins  change    1^^„X"     ' But  firs?  HarninK:   if  you  are  the  least  bit 

who  accepts   the   iMevUal-.lity  of  the  ^ha-'K^  V^^'':':r"..,■V\'l';!.*:LT:"   LlSc  to  featherH.  Tm  afraid  the  two  of  you^  j^ustjvon^t 

hit  it  off.  ^         ,  .  .    ,        L       ». 

Burt  Lancaster  plays  the  role   the  expression)    think  what  he 
of    Robert   Stroud,    in    the   film   can  do  to  people,   1  mean,  for 
Birdman   of    Aleatrai,    directed    people." 
by     John     Frankenheiiner,     an 


rate   will   increase  as 


lYn   most'tiesirahic  rate'<.f  change.    Kut.  indications   are   that   the 

i>eoi)le  acct  ,)t   the  revolutionary   idea  of  eijuality  under  the  law. 

^    There   were   passetl,   (luring    the   dt^ades  when  Jim  (tow    was   spawned,   numerous 

laws    !<•   d)Mnfr:;iuhist>    Iht    Nt- 

silin.s    a  I  id 


f!ri)  d  t  !■  p  1  i  t  \hv  FomUenlh 
Atiitndnirnt  Vht^  while  pri- 
nuHv  ",  ■Kiaru-fatluT  tlausts " 
i  a  tHKK\  hUh  oru'  van  vote  only 
if  ont  s  grandfather  voted), 
p<.ll  taxes,  hleraey  tests,  these 
v»n  «>iily  ><.me  of  tho  In  Itor 
li  II  «)  v\  (1  iii((hanisnis  wJurthy 
tlu'  CorisUtutn.n  was  i-!re'ini- 
\#iitt(l  1  hr  wJiite  pririuuy" 
>vas  d«tlar«<l  untonst  i1  lit  lonaj 
by  th»  Siipit/iK  Court  iri  HH7 
liiui  tin  >^'i  aruilalluT  <  hoises" 
have  also  lalUri  !>>  the  way- 
side Poll  taxts  ar^  ».n  ih«  way 
out  }lov\»\«i.  man\  (cuiitnes. 
fio(!  t\«ii  r.-.c.ios.  villi  lia\t  lit- 
«  I  at  >  losts  VVlu'it'  iherc  is  no 
hiiiil  bat  to  a  Nr^ro  s  rej^istor- 
in^   and    volin^     there   nu»y    still 


til 


ps\  ( 


•hot 


1>< 

of  ini  ;n,:;^:;".  icr; 
(  In  Brov*  ris\  il 
^r<i    will    walk 


i()!o).!ica 
1   1 


bai  I  lors 
ts.iNSinoMl 
V.  Tenti  .  a  Ne- 
away  fiotn  an- 
t)tlur  who  hrinj  s  up  the  suh- 
JMt  o{  \  ot  in>^  on  1h«  V  t  I  r  e  t 
Thrv  mot  lohor  tlie  i\iHhin^' 
l)a<  k  ifi  1939  \\  hon  a  Nt^^ro 
Iritd  to  icjiister.  a*«  well  as 
the  j;hai  <  (  rojipors  o\  uted  from 
Iheir  honus  in  thoir  cotintx  and 
in  ru  i^lilxi  inK  Fayette  County 
jusi    l.i'-t   \  *ar. ) 

K»*Kistratit»n    Drive 

Win  li  Aitdriny  denoial  Hob- 
er1  Konnotlv  «..!l<d  for  a  tool 
m^,  off  period  and  a  halt  to 
the  Freedom  Kuics  last  year, 
he  suggested  that  il  niitMi  b« 
a  good  idea  to  spend  .st>int  vL- 
fort  to  register  NcKroes  to  vote 

The  civil  rights  movement 
has  tr;k(>n  this  suggestion  in 
heart  Tho-s.^  participating  m 
voter  1 1  ).M-t  I  al  ion  drix'es  g«  n 
eralK  (  oii^ait  r  \),'r  ;'!!lical  tf 
foi  t  a*-  o'w  iiii}>oitanl  pari  l>ut 
only    a    part      (>f    a     l'i<>a<i     tari 


tively  freely,  in  sit m.s  ai 
Fre<'dom  Rides,  be^eavise  they 
are  not  tied  down  to  the  soeial 
St  met  ore,  i  e  .  have  fewer  rt>- 
sponsd)ilities  to  others,  as  do 
men  and  women  whose  fann- 
lios  dep«-nd  upt)n  them  But  all 
adults  »  k»arring  tli<»sf  wlu».se 
voting  right.'-  have  been  ro 
liactod  (hit  to  thoir  oon\  idioiis 
of  folonies)  have^  the  right  Vt> 
\ote. 

Win  Mold  P'.dJties 
It  i:^  a  W(  ll-knowii  fact  of 
politual  lif»'  that  an  ofht » - 
liol<l«  .  pay  mort  attention  to. 
and  grants  m  o  r  o  rrspett  to. 
those  who  can  \<»te  him  out  of 
ofTii-o  than  to  non-xott-rs  This 
reason  for  the  voter  registra- 
tion drives  in  the  South  vi^'s  in 
imp>ortanee  with  the  education 
of  Negroes  as  to  their  civil 
rights  Negroes  in  ma  ly  areas 
of  th«'  South  hold  the  balance 
of  power  In  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample 42',  of  the  iK'ople  arv 
Negro<s     But    loss    than    5'.     of 


Jackson    Tcn- 
V     difticulties 


Ihosf  eligible  t  l)y  their  ag<\ 
not  in  terms  of  Mississippi  slate 
laws'  arc  registered  to  vote 
Jt  IS  doubtful  lliat  (;<i\einor 
Barm  tt  would  have  '-aid  that 
"the  jM-ople  of  Mississippi  suj) 
port  m«  in  his  opposition  to 
!b,t     admi-^sion    of    Mr     .1  a  ro  e  ^ 


sliulent       a 

Fv  1  1  V  M  w  1  p  (  I  I 
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r  •  volution 
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South 
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Meroililli      .is 
University  of 

Negroes   vvere   uichi<i<  u    a, 
people"  who  vote 

N.S    *     !r";r'.( 
L^st     fall,     «  oii'-itler  .ib!e 
culty.    including    v  i(tl<  lu  e 
»  ncountered    in    McCotnb, 
by   tin    wirkers  who  wert 
ductiog  »  i:    ■  du.atior.  uork- 

:  hoj)'-  There  is  'lill  uiueh  nuli- 
anl  (.ppo^ition  in  Mississippi, 
in  v^(-^terr1  Tenra  sse«  .  in  rural 
C.eorgia     Mo<l   of  the   \  oier   rig 


tlifTi 
w  as 

Miss. 
eon- 


ist ration  work   goes  on  without 
publicity    and     with     relatively 
little  active  opposition.  The  Na- 
tional    Stvjdent    Association      - 
sponsored   a  Honmiei    project  m 
Haleigli,    No    Carolina   and   was 
able  to  t)btain   from   the  county 
ofhcials    a     -floating     registrar" 
who  went  around  with  the  stu- 
dent    workers     and     registered 
eligible    citi/ens    on     the    spot 
after     they     estabi  e-lu'd     their 
eligibility   by   pas.-ing  a  literacy 
test      In    the    projeel.    sponsored 
by   the  American  Friends  Serv- 
i(  e  C«'mmittei    m 
nes.-oe,     the     o  n     . 
which   arose   wtre   tho.se   r»sult- 
ing    from    the    groui»s    b«Mng    in- 
teria<ial    in    p«  rsonnel      It    was 
sometimes  difhcult   to  do  things 
uaturally:     for     «-xampH'.    %**><-" 
the    superintendent     of    a    «;taU' 
park    insisted    that   the   students 
couldn  t    go    swimming    in    the 
lake     "no    matter    what    the    law 
savs"    and    in    spite    of    the    fact 
that  they  had  done  so  at  a  pre- 
V  U)us     picnic    at     another    state 
park   without    incident 

Ther<'  are  plac«'S  in  the  South 
where  an  old  church  hymn, 
•  Lift  Kvorv  Voice  and  S:ng  ', 
has  i>een  banned  Many  call  it 
I  lie  Nefrt)  National  Antherri  " 
It  .X  presses-  Iheir  feeling  that 
tlie  South  Lvrhanging.  and  their 
failh  that  this  change  w  ili  en 
((.rnpa----  not  only  the  law  bul 
also    lb<      1m  arP^    of    .ill     the    p«  o 

pie: 

\      .      .      ."-Ill  IX-      ti       ^OO^       111  11      < « 


knov\  ledg«      t  he 
has  taught   u^ 
Sing  a   s(-ng   f  u  i!   < 
th.it   tht    pievcnt    I 
t's; 

Facing  tbt    ri^mg 
new   dav    bogari 
i.et   us  mart  h  on 
IS    won  " 


(i  a  I  k 


•  f  th 


p.i^t 

1 ;  o  p« 

a^  l«r  oucht 
•tin  of  our 
ti!   vict<»ry 


up  and  coming     young     hlni 
maker    who    slil    Ihas    a    bit    of 
come  upping    or    up-eoming    to 
com.e   Stroud,  a  quick  tempered 
individual"     is     sontence<l     to 
death  after  killing  two  men  in 
ee)ld    blood.    The    sentence    was 
commuted       to       life       in       stir 
(prison  talk     lor    solitary     con- 
finement)       Well       or      Stroud 
doesn't    take   too   kindly    to  this 
but    he    refuses    to    knuckle    un- 
der   to    cauliflower  nosed    Karl 
Maiden,  [)layinK  the  well  mean- 
ing   but    rule  stickling    warden. 
Maiden,    apparently    still    coast- 
ing   on    the    sadistic    momentum 
he       generated       in       One-Eyed 
Jacks,    di'es    everything    he   can 
to    make    Stroud  s    life    uncom- 
fortable      Mcan^vhi!t^      Thelma 
Hitter,    in   from   a    long   stint    as 
Tug  Boat      Annie,      is     seen     as 
Stroud  s     faithful     mother,     for 
whom.   iruKlf^ntly   Stroud   killed 
a    prison    guard    (Oedipal    over- 
tones, not  so  loud  on  the  violins 
please  )    Thelrna    mo\  es    out    to 
Ltstvenworth     to     hv     near    ht  r 
Robbit  .    apparently    nonplussed 
by    the   fact   she  must   share  her 
son    with    the    Fixleral    govern 
UK  riU 

W.  li   now    what   do  v  ou  think 
hap^M•n•-■'  Mean,  two  time  killer 
Stroud     undergo- s    a    metamor- 
phosis    He   saves  a    bird,   played 
bv     Fa  a     Matu     Saint     <  iio,     not 
rtall.v  i     W«  il    now.    anyone   vvh<» 
kills  two   Mien    ;ind   tlien   saves   a 
>I)a;  :";:".v    •.uv.  \    t^*     ;'ll    i'ad     Soon 
tile     prison     IS     lill<-<i     with     fea 
the  rs    (  lM-for«    th<    advent   of  tlu' 
lubber   foam       pillow  >,       .Stroud 
Iht  r     an    ornit  liologual    genius 
Stage      left       vdea      fiom      noted 
scientist,    frte    thi».    man   or    give 
hi.';,     test     tub«*s.     he     should     Ix' 
working    to   .nave    humanity     "If 
he  ii.r,  d«.  U.is  to   buds   (pard«.n 
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i4iiv    solu t  lori    til    t  h» 
Wav     of    lif«        olh«  r     !l 


IS      .1(11 1«       "^h,!  1 1      not      I 


if  this  IiIh  rali'^m  is  habitual" 
a  n  «1  gentricallv  midrlle  class, 
and  even  if  H  will  compromise 
Itself  u|)on  frttpien*  occasion. 
It  ha.'  provided  us  with  «x 
trenui^  flexible  and  noil  re- 
vijuiive  ef>  V  »ror>io»i>i 

Withdrawal     is    a     mani.festa- 
ii<.n    of    ih»     <halUng»     to    estab 
I    mdividuai    values    and    the 
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indivioo.il     re--pon^u  1  hi  >     i*-      of 
eouf-*        ,il-siir<i       To     tjfler      Ira 
fhtioii     ,.•■        .(     ^*  nsiblr     f  r  an  ,• 
work     ft  on  I    whuh    t(      vvoik        is 
ntf  .fOitigU  ^s     l!    IS    meaiongW  >.v 
\m  i  ,i\\^*     11  afht  ion     I-    .'"o     li  figt  t 
*1«  f.in  d    in    our    (  !\  1  ii/.<1  ion    and 
Mr     (;okhTf  in    ba*^    nc'    givei 
any    nini    as    lo    bov%    !•»     v^t 
def.r»e      it       Mv      generalil  ie«;       I 
he>fH      i^re    no    tiroadt  r    than    are 
his     In  examining   'he   Brand*  1^ 
ph«  nomenon  we  ma>     o4»wever 
take  our   cue   from    Mr    C  o  i  d 
stems    general    approa<h    and 
try    t<)    replace 


d !  nic, : ! !  !<  .^    1  n  \ 

(  <  ptance.     Non«     of 

t  iuies  are  (i's.r-t ;  ou 
1 1  aii^i  1 1<  -n.t  1      t  lit  V 
t  II  «    1  r     e\  .iluat  1  \  ( 
pnrelv    on  the   in 

Mr      ( i<-idsi»in  V     (■  f)  n  (' e  r  n  , 
lio\\<\er      IS    not     with     th«-     in 
di\  nioal    i'ol    with    t  he    idmmu- 
nil  V  ftM      with      t  he     ev  ent  ual 

(nsof  i>  nt.i  t  il  >ri     v.;      I  h»      ((rnun.i 
ii\\\     eona  s     a     cotaoiuitanl    de 
rhne   in  (  '  iiiiiio  n  u  a  t  ion        Whj'H 
ofK     f<>«  .ISC'-    ill    tf.i'-    \v.i\    on    thf 
(oinioiiiiits     ^rui     lis    (iisoii'Pita 
1  loll  of   tlw    eoninMin;t>      ukIp  uI 
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ity 

Contrarv  \o  the  principles  of 
ft    well    known    WCBH    politics 
moderator.    Brandeis   has   never 
atU-mpted     to    herd    it*^    under 
graduate    5tnd*-nt    U>dy     This   .s 
r,v.\  to  say  that  thr    administra 
tio'n'is    pro    or    anti    anything. 
The  fact  IS    g:eneral!y  speaking, 
that    Brandeis    has    Ix'cn    mam 
loin^d  a«  an   individual  exDcn 
*;icr  despite  the  construct i<>n  of 
North   Quadrangle  and  the   de 
pire  and  needs  of  an   American 
jniddle    class    .searching    for    a 
£-  ;:trm  '^f  ♦•wternal  vaiues    This 
rs'due    to    the    exi^tenrr    of    a 
Btrong    academic    .spirit     (our 
faculty)  and  thought  it  may  l>e 
painful  to  admit,  to  the  l'b«;ral 
ism    inherent    in    the    establish 
nienl    of   the    university,    i-ven 


p«l  ."^.-^  I  (  '  I  i  «i  I  * 

With    f»ur 
iimr     IS   fe!!    n">'^>«-t    pr#'K*;irit? 
by     tlK>s«-     lilxrals    whom     M  r 
C.oldstein  decries    Th«  re  is  need 
for  adion  and  the  undermining 
of    the    Amt-rican    middle    class 
value     '.ystem     which     no     one 
'ieems  to  wan.t    Education  itself, 
which    for    so    U»ng    seemed    to 
^K»s.Mss    the    terms    f(»r    the    ex 
pression    ?if    individualism    has 


aditu 


k.M» 


bernme    not    : 

cliche  Howevor,  Ik  hind  the 
Brandeis  Building  Project.  Ik- 
hind  the  mid  century  cliches 
of  modern  nberalism  there  still 
exists  th(  strong  possibility  for 
individual  freedom  and  con 
vi<  tion 

It     is    true     that     the    '  tradi 
tiona! "    byp^rcritual    individu 
alisrn  that  we  have  cul1ur(Ki   is 
tran«smit(f'd  asaconformist 
principle,     b  u  t    thi.«     "imply 
..^rv^c  to  m.Tkr  self  acceptanc.- 
and   value   judgment    a   greater 
challenge    and    a    more    mean 
ingful  solution 


h.  D  I  T  O  H  S  ^  0  TF  Sahti 
Aytiar(isin<ih<ir)\  u  W  i»  ri  sntdfyil 
frinfi  Cci/ioTi  i.v  CO  <-h« .  r »'»''»'  "/ 
t}te    W  icM   *i>iu  Ml  ii  f  »'c 

The        Wien         International 
S<holarsliip      Fitvgram      createti 
in     19.'SH     b\      the     Law  n  lu  e     A 
Wun    and     Mae    Wien    Fun<i    is 
design^-d      to      further      inieina 
l;o.Ma!     under  vi;tnding       to     pro 
vide    foreign    students    w  it'ri   op 
portunities     for     study      in      iht 
Cnited  Statt  s    and  to  em  11  h  the 
intellectual    arut   (  .iltural    life  of 
the  Brand<  i'^  campus"  thes*' 

are  the  words  used   in  ihe  Bran 
dei'J   rni-.ir    :■:>    Hiilietm   •<>  d' s 
(  ritH'   one   01    the    finest    .•-eholar- 
ship     programs     in     tlie     world 
Truly  enough     fne   p.rograni  has 
provided     us      foreign     st.id»'nts 
with      windeii'oi      o^»iH.rt  urut  ies 
for    '--tudv    in    the    rrnto<l    S\:>^>-^ 
t\u\    wh-i'i    of   t!i«     fill  t  la  r..:K  (    of 
inlernational       u  n  d  e  r  standing 
and    the    enricnm<>nt    o*    \nv    in- 
telle<liK.l     arid     Cultural     life     of 
the  Brandeis  ('.•mpus'' 

Tnougb,  noi  (uHu/r'l  repre- 
sentatives of  our  respe*  iive 
countries  in  the  true  sens<^  of 
the  word,  each  Wien  student  is 
a  potential  arrdias.sador  What 
pur{H>.M  do  we  serve  wh«'n  ,'ifter 
hav  ing  c<»me  thousands  (<f  miles 
fr<Mu  our  countries  to  Brandeis 
\v(  sp«md  rtlmost  ail  our  ti-ne 
With  fellow  countrymen,  eating 
all  our  m«ais  at  the  same 
tables,  speaking  just  our  native 
languages,  roon.ing  together. 
and  doing  (»ur  best  NOT  to  ob- 
tain the  "broad  und(  rstanding 
of  mosl  facets  of  .^m<-iican  !40- 
cietv'  .  It  is  true  that  a  great 
many  »)f  ihe  W'ii'n  Inici  iiabxnai 


get  ling    us    down    lure    to    help 
each   OIK     (►f   us   cultivate   a    na 
tional  snirif  Or  are  we  here  to 
form  our.**elve's  into  an  alhanci' 
again.^t    th*     .^na ncan    student,' 
at  Brandeis" 
rndrrl>evf loped   Friendship* 
The   dining   halls  pla>    an   im 
P'-*''t.-!r:l    part    in    the    sot  lal    life 
of   tin    college      and   is  this   why 
Ihi     Wit  ri    lnt(  rrialional    ScIk-I 
ars   alwavs  sit   tog«lh«r   in   con 
..picuous       national"      groups    at 
meids"     No    s«risible     American 
student    is    e\or     going     to     feel 
comfoitHble    with    such    groups. 
When   the   f(K)d   is  bad   let    us  all 
join    t<>g«'th#'r    arul    ci>mplain    in 
Knglish    It  will  have  touch  more 
efTeit     than     anv     (  tunplaint     in 
(ireek     Spanish.    Asian   or    Afri 
e.oi     l.ui^naK*"^      So     w  h.*t     if     it  S 
h.;(rd  to  g»  t  used  lo  dideiont  cul- 
tures and  fM'ople    N"  one  is  ask 
ing     v'ou     to     ind(Ktrinate    eacti 
other     The    Wien    International 
Scholars    are    here    in    America 
lx*cause   they    have   some  things 
lo    leach     and     many     things    lo 
learn       In     ihe     pi«vio(i>     \t'tii> 
This   has    noi    bef^-n   so    The   new 
arrivals  under  the  Program  are 
in    most    respectj?    m?Kh    t>etter 
that    the    older    students     They 
must  not  Vx-  given  the  false  im- 
pression that  they  ^re  the  "ptts 
of  the  campus  '"   There   is  noth 
ing    sj>ecial    alK>ut    any    one    of 
them      this   is  something   which 
♦  very     one     at     Brarideis     must 
realize  and  b^'lievc  in    We  must 
b<'gin    s<<mewhere    and    cannot 
e^p<xt   overnigh.t   changes      but 
let  uE  do  so  before  tVie  new  ai 
rivals    get    into    the    .same    bad 
habits 
Students 


Leaves  Coop 

The  birds  are  taken  away, 
evil  influence  of  Maiden,  Di- 
rector of  new  Prison  Author- 
ity now  at  Alcatraz.  Stroud 
fights  back  by  getting  married 
(presumably  the  aftt'r  effects 
of  an  overdose  of  bird  seed). 
The  publicity  of  vhe  marriage 
forces  Maiden  to  let  Stroud 
keep  the  birds,  but  then  late 
one  night  Stroud  is  transferred 
to  Alcatraz  so  suddenly  that  he 
didn  t  even  have  time  to  chan 
the  ctmps.  But  Stroud,  now  a 
mellow  rebel  in  his  60s,  does  it 
participate  in  the  bloody  prison 
riot  of  '46,  and  then  they  all 
went  to  the  seashore. 

The  film,  in  .spite  of  its  con- 
finement moves  P'rankc'nheim- 
er  manages  to  ket  p  the  viewers' 
attention,  (I  kept  waiting  for 
the  next  year).  The  comic  re- 
lief allows  for  a  welcome 
change  of  pace,  though  at  times 
the  pace  is  slack.  It  seeme<l  to 
me  in  certain  places  at  least  72 
years  long,  with  no  time  off  for 
either  g(»od  behavior  or  pop- 
corn 

Model    Prison 

As  to  the  moral  intent  of  this 
picture     1     can     only     hazard     a 
guess       Tht      film     might     have 
been    a    polemic    against    capital 
punishment         i:>ut       the       issue 
wasn  t    invoived     Kmphasi<~   was 
placed     on     1h<>     fa<  t     'hat     <ui 
r.w^H.in    penal    svstein    does    not 
allow     for     indiv  idiialism      .....; 
den   told   Stroud   that   there  was 
no    place    for    him    at    Alcatraz, 
and  I   half  (XfHH'ted  th.'  wardtn 
to    expel    hiin    for    being    a    bad 
t  itizen    Howcv'.r  1  myself  coukl 
hnd   nothing   unusual   alx^ut   Al- 
catraz,      the       model       prison*. 
Mug     shots,     regimentanon, 
prison   censors,   serial    numb<  rs, 
these      things     aren  t      new       In 
fact,  the  solitary  blo<k  with  its 
long    row    of    cells    ix)re   a    fa'"* 
resemblance    to    North    C     And 
the  young  girl   in  the  .seat   next 
to  me  swore  that   ihe  meal  they 
served    in    the    picture    was    ex- 
a<tly    what   she    had    for   dinner 
that  evening  dow  n  to  the  greon 
jello     and     the     extra     pn^e    of 
cake    which    Stroud    had    smog- 
gU'tl    to   him    bv    »    prison    mate. 
However      the      nun^.tx-rs      were 
what     struck     home    —   "^'-^  '^^^ 
vouve    a    visitor    "    Excuse    me, 
the  picture  was  Birdman  of  Al- 
ratraz     ami      not      A      Look      at 


turn  »v«r  i.'^ 


Scholars  come   from   the  newly  working    for    CORF    an^    civil 

independent   countries   and    the  rights     l^t    U5    first    straighten 

under  develo^>e<i   countries,  out   our  own  little  problems  of 

where    the    national    spirit    is   a  segregation  and  discrimination 

very  vital  force  in  their  devel-  Integrate    in    the    dining   lialls. 

diy»-<)veis  lie's  a  bird  brain,  ra-  try    and     accomplish     "cultural 

opment      While    admiring    this  exchange"    on    a    persfinal    and 

national    spirit,    one    also    asks  humane  level.   Forget  your  na- 

the     quest'on.       Has    fw»    much  tionality     for     awhile     arKl     be 


ThinfK   to   Come;    wasn't   if 

Parking 

(Contiuued  froTn  hrtni  P«ic;f) 

most  other  students  wen  as- 
signel  to  either  the  gv  m  or 
B  A.  G 

Miss  Roan  defended  the  new 
priority  system  by  citing  the 
hvpothetual  example  of  a  sen- 
ior who  had  Uen  forced  to 
park  in  the  gym  lot  for  the  l«<st 
two  years  but  now  would  have 
no  assurance  of  getting  a  pa  ik- 
ing space  in  North  QuadranL'Ie. 
She  claimed  that  such  a  stu- 
dent should  be  given  priority 
over  students  who  had  never 
parked  cars  on  campus  before. 

Student  Council 

Student  Council  will  meet  at 
7  00  tonight  in  the  Sherman 
Student  Center.  On  the  agenda 
are  discussions  of  the  proposed 
picket  demonstrali(»n,  ele<tit»ns 
pr.'>cedure.  the  exam  schedule, 
and  the  con.^titutions  e»f  the 
Peace  Group.  Young  Republi- 
ci*n  Chib  and  Pre-l^w  Society. 


Marc   Sapir   '63  money  and  lime  been  .sjKnt  in    INTERNATIONAL. 


This  Issue  of  the  jrSTICE 
appears  one  day  late  since 
oar  print  shop  -wzg  virtually 
closed  on  Monday,  Yom  Klp- 
pur.  Hereafter,  the  JUSTICE 
will  appear  reeularly  on 
Tuesday. 


Berlin 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
118  out.  We  want  our  city  back. 
"We  cannot  let  our  brothers  (in 
East  Berlin)  live  like  this." 

One  agrees  that  Berlin  must 
be    reunified,    but    there    is    a 
next  step,  a  step  not  implied  by 
their  words,  but  by  the  feeling 
in  back  of  all  Germans'  minds: 
Germany     must     be     reunified. 
Agreement  with  this  is  not  so 
easily    forthcoming.    The    Ger- 
mans, especially  the  West  Ber- 
liners,  are  concerned  now  with 
*'their    brothers'    in    the    East; 
but  one  takes  this  with  a  grain 
of    doubt.    There    have     been 
Other  times  when  this  sympathy 
was  less  pronounced. 

At  this  point.  West  Bcrliners 
do  not  even  know  how  their 
"brothers"  are  Iwing.  The  wall 
elost\s  East  Berlin  off  from  all 
but  six  hundred  Wt^st  Berliners 
who  have  special  pas.ses  to 
work  in  the  Eastern  sector. 
Only  Germans  who  reside  out- 
ride of  Berlin  can  visit  the  East, 
along  with  other  Europeans  and 
Westerners. 

To  enter  East  Berlin  one 
walks  up  to  the  wall  at  "Cht'ck 
point  Charlie,"  past  the  curious 
glances  of  a  collection  of  Wesi 
Berliners  who  arc  groupe-d  on^ 
bl(Kk  away  from  the  wall. 
There  are  always  jHople  watch- 
ing the  wall  from  the  block 
before  the  check  point;  they 
never  dare  <-ome  cU»ser. 

Berlin  is  a  gray  city  even  in 
the  summertime,  near  the  wall 
it   IS  dark,   dead      One   gives   his 
passport     to     the     A  m  eric  a  n 
sokher    on     duty,     who     takes 
down   a    name,    an    address,    th«' 
tinu     of    entering,    and    th<     ex 
peiU-d  t;n~.c  of  !e:;\  !nK  « ^^^'  t'-^st 
ern    side     Ont    enters    th*     Hus- 
Bian     customs     house     before 
noticing  that   it   is  situated   past 
the   wall;   that    one   has   crossed 
through   the   wall   without   hav- 
ing reab/ed  it    And  the  obvious 
comes  to  rnind     hf)w   man>   ^rt'o- 
ple   have   tried   to   go  the  other 
way.   have   dragged    themselves 
thrc'Ugh  V>»rbed  wir»»  and  pieces 
of  glass,  only  to  be  cut  down  by 
bullet*,    the   only    indication   of 
their    dying    efforts,    a    black 
wreath  on   the    Western   side. 
And    the    American    just    walks 
across  with  his  passport  txtter 
protection    than    a    bullet  prot^f 
vest.    All     very    dramatic;     but 
also   very   horrible 

Horrible,  because  the  some- 
thing that  lea*it  loves  a  wall  is 
a  city.  Berlin  was  not  built  to 
be  split  into  "mine"  and 
••yours."  lU  division  is  as  Il- 
logical and  ludicrous,  as  a  >*aII 
up  Fifth  Avenue  would  be. 
\'ou  can't  parcel  out  a  city  like 
a  dead  man's  effects.  "You  take 
l^»^^  ll«>9f»4i»nKcr«  gate,  w«f'll 
keep  x'nt  Zoo.  Can  1  hiive  r'tet 'r 
der   L.inden   str»»se7  ' 

The  changes  the  wall  makes 
in  the  life  of  the  city  are 
monumental.  But  the  wall  it- 
Belf  is  even  more  bizarre  Only 
a  Kafkaesque  mind  could  turn 
political  diabolics  into  such 
physical  dimensions  One  ex- 
pects to  see  three  headc-d  Cer- 
beri  patrolling  its  top.  phan- 
toms floating  in  and  out  of  the 
cement  bricks.  And  the  apart- 
ment houses  along  the  wall 
look  like  aftermaths  of  a  mod- 
ern Bubonic  plague,  bucked  up 
to  the  rooftop,  which  itself  is 
thoroughly  encased  in  barbed 
wire,  to  prevent  people  f  r  o  nj 
throwing  themselves  out  of 
fourth-floor  windows  onto  the 
Western  side  The  man  in.st^l 
who  lives  behind  this  wall  has 
surely  given  up:  his  only  other 
choice  would  l>e  death;  an  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  wall  illegally 
now  is  certain  suicide 

Die 

Blackened  wreaths  dot  the 
grayish  concrete:  one  marks 
the'death  of  an  eighty-year  old 
•woman  who  Hung  herself  into 
the  Western  side  from  a  roof- 
top, another  marks  where  the 
bc>dy  of  a  West  Berlin  univer- 


Movi«t 


sity  student  who  lived  in  the 
East  was  felled  with  bullets, 
and  there  are  many  others, 
each  morbidly  marking  a  site 
of  disappointment,  of  death. 

But  there  is  another  aspect. 
There  are   East    Berliners   who 
have  escaped  to  the  West,  have 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  for  several  years,  and  who 
would    like   to   return    to   their 
homes   in   East   Berlin.   Only   a 
long  prison  term  as  punishment 
for  escaping   in   the   first  place 
stops     them     from      returning. 
Many  men  have  escaped  to  the 
other  side  because  they  search 
for   a   new    life;    but    when   the 
new   life   is  no  better   than   the 
old  one,  the  homing  instinct 
takes    over,    and    they    would 
rather     return    to    the    place 
where  they  grew  up. 

And  life  in  East  Berlin  is  not 
tremendou.sly      diflercnl      from 
lif     in  the  Western  s  e  c  t  o  . 
The    Eastern    side    is    grayer, 
more  depressing,  its  streets  full 
of    nombed  (ut    ruins    left    over 
from    World     War    I'      Fewer 
tiermans      i  o.on      I  h  e      streets; 
more  Hussian  police  than  West- 
c»"n    police    on    \he    other    side. 
The  US  S  R.  has  little  money 
to  spend  on  East  Berlin.  Its  one 
showplace    is    a    huge     garnet- 
colored     marble     memorial     to 
Communist  soldiers  and  work- 
ers,  as   useless   and    hideous   as 
similar  monuments  are  all    •ver 
the  world    Otherwise.  East  Ber- 
lin  is  a  city  of  ruins,  of  travel 
posiers    inviting    one    to    go    to 
Moscow,    rather    than    Paris, 
Prague   rather  than    London. 
The    Ru.ssian    sector    of    Berlin 
faces    toward    Eastern    Europe, 
the    F.ast    Berliner    is    no    nu»re 
trapped     than     the-     West     Ber 
liner     Both    are    l>arred    from 
complete    access    to    th<ir    own 
city,     but    all     c|v,.    t^    open     to 
them. 

The     c<.riiiniH«i     ixistence     ••' 
th      Berlin   wall   pro'.ts  that   the 
human      psy(  he     can     adapt     to 
an\  thing,    even    being    enclosed 
vMlhin    a     piuvoen    of    concrete 
and     barlxtl     wir«'      For     East 
Berlin    recogniti<»n    of    the    v\all 
does    not    even    <  xist      one    can 
not  ta'..*   pictures  of  it  from  the 
Eastern  side,  nor  discuss  it  with 
an   East   !.\>rliner     A    *vall   sepa- 
rates East  Berlin  and  West  Ber 
iin    bul    life    goes    clichedly    on 
and   no  one   knows  if   the   man 
insect    will    die,    or    be    trans 
formed  again  into  a  man. 


Advice  and  Dissdfit 


Joe3  Doerfler 


In  Advise  and  Consent,  Otto  Preminger  has  achieved  the  rare  di.stinction  of  making 

the  Kovernment  of  the  Unite<i  States  api)ear  more  corrupt  and  me>re  ludicrous  than  it 

actually  is.  It  would  appear  that  Preminger  has   become  accustomed   to   lierforming  the 

impossible.  His  .screen  version  of  Saint-Joan    (starring  Jean   Seberg,   the  female  Victor 

Mature)   succeeded   in   utterly  distorting  the  finest  play   of  the  twentieth   century.   In 

Exodus,  a  film  which  achieves  about  a.s  much  realism  as  a  The<jdore  Bikel  smiling-girl- 

with  -  hoe  -  coming  -  out  -  of-  .  .  ~~ 

Grizzard)  who  is,  believe  it  or 

and    wicked    to   the 


the  -  fields  -  gaily  -  after-eight- 
hours  -  work  -  in  -  the  -  broil- 
ing -  sun  -  singing  -  Hava-Na- 
geelah    record    cover,    he    man- 
aged   to   confuse    things   to   the 
extent    that    Jewish    freedom 
fighters  look   uncommonly   like 
Italian  juvenile  deliquents. 
The  Game 
Advise  and  Consent   is  more 
than    a    mere    exaggeration    or 
oversimplification.      It     is    indi- 
cative   of    the    narrow  minded 
prejudiced  political  thinking  of 
most   Americans   today     It    is   a 
suF>eib    illustration   of   how    the 
bourgeois   lit»eral    mentality 
functions.    The    majoJ     assump- 
tion which  the  picture  makes  is 
that    it    does    not    matter    what 
one      thinks      m      politics      but 
rather,  how  well  one  plays  the 
game.  The  viewer  is  exposed  to 
three      ideological      "pt>ints     of 
view"     (or    the     lack     thereof), 
each    one    embodied    in    one    of 
the  characters  of  the  drama    On 
the     right     is     Senator     Seab 
Cooley.  portrayed  very   m  u  c  h 
like   Henry   VIII   by   c^  h  a  r  I  e  s 
Laughton    On  the  left  is  Sena- 
tor Van   Ackerman    (George 


not,  mean 
core.  In  the  sacree  position  of 
MODERATION,  represent- 
ing all  that  is  good,  noble  and 
■progressive"  in  the  American 
way  of  Ii.fe  is  a  senator  who 
must  symbolize  Walter  Pid- 
geon.  (Oddly  enough,  he  is  al.so 
played    by    Walter    Pidgeon » 

Cooley     is    a     rt^actionary,    a 
bigot,  a  dernagague  and  a  slob. 
But   he    is   shrewd     He    is   prag- 
matic    He   has  been    in    politics 
for  a  long  time    He  is  powerful 
enough  to  ignore  the  President 
II«*    is    confident    of    re-election 
In    short     he    is    a    fictionali/c^d 
Harry    Byrd     He   will    undoubt 
ediy    Yh'   immortalized    by    mak 
;ng    the    cover    of    Time.    He    is 
a    walking  conlradiclion    to   the 
spirit    of  democracy.    But    don  t 
worry.  America:  he  really  isn  t 
dangerous     He    knows    how     to 
b«'   subtle,   to  work    in   the   back 
r(K)ms    The  other  .senators   may 
dislike   what  he  stands   for.   but 
thev  all  accept  him  and  respect 
hirn    He  plays  by  the  rules    Not 
s<i,  how«'ver.  for  junior  Senator 
Van  Ackerman    He  is  brash,  ar- 


rogant, offensive  and  worst  ocf 
all  he  is  an  IDEALIST!  He 
wants  peace!  He  believes  that 
the  United  States  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Cold  War 
also!  He  is  obviously  a  subver- 
sive. His  ideas  don't  conform  to 
the  pattern;  he  doesn  t  go  about 
things  in  the  right  way.  He  is 
ignored  and  laughed  at  J  u  s  t 
imagine  what  would  happen  if 
he   wore   a   beard! 

Leftist  Stereotype 
What  makes  Advise  and  Con- 
sent so  dangerous  is  that  it 
helps  retain  the  traditi<»nal 
stereotypes  of  the  h-ft-winger. 
Ackerman  a  real  radicai,  is 
pure  e\il  H«-nry  F'onda,  the 
would  lx>  Secretary  of  State, 
has  some  good  ideas  and  is 
e\en  respected  by  the  P.esi- 
dent  but,  unfortunately,  whe>n 
he  was  a  lolh  ge  student,  he  at- 
tended .stveral  Con.rnunist  c<'ll 
meetings.  Is  he  still  a  Red? 
Cooley  »hinks  .so  The  audi- 
ence can  never  be  altogether 
sure  How  is  the  mystery  re- 
solved:*   In    typical    Euripidean 

(ConriMued  (»ti  Page  8) 
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NANKING 

Clmese  Restaurant 

659   MAIN   STREET 

Orders  to  Take  Out 


TW    3  5380 


TW    3  9359 
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Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 

OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 
NFW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  ST'"'"' 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  ft  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  LANViN  •  ft  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKINC      FREE  DELIVERY      HALLMARK  CAR 
Simeia'  Courtesv  To  Brandeis  Students  And  Faasltf 


J 


Four  weeks  remain  in  what  is  prohnhly  \he  most  si^rnificant  poliTir^l 
campaign  in  H>»i2.  Stuart  Hughes,  (prof,  of  history  at  Karxard)  running 
9M  an  Independent  candidate  for  the  r.S.  Senate  against  Ted  henned> 
and   (ieorge   Lodge,   ha.s   said: 

-I  HAVE  ENTKRKI)  THE  RA(  E  FOR  THE  IS.  SENATE  HE(  At  SE 
I  BELIEVE  THAT  SOMEONE  SHOILI)  HE  TALKINt.  ABOIT  THE 
MAJOR   PROBLEM    FAi  IN(;   MAN:    HIS   VERY    SI  RVIVAL." 

If  you  believe  that  ending  the  arms  race  is  the  most  crucial  issue  of  our 
time,  then  volunteer  your  time  during  the  next    5  weeks   for: 

1)  Weekly  distribution  of  .'lOO.OOO  topical  leaflets  at  factory  ga(»^  and 
downtown  liot^ton.  (This  week's  topic:  civil  rights.)  Mainly  Thu  sdavs 
3:30-3 ::{();  other  times.  t<H>. 

2)  Intetisive  houwe-to-house  campaigning  in  selected  precincts,  done  in 
BRiall  teams. 

If  you  are  not  already  working  for  Hughes,  contact: 
Vicki  Bonneil  '64     or     Chris  Rohmann  '64 


Ridlfewood  28 
TW  S-9141 


17  Highland  St. 
TW  4  09!» 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Russia 


(Continued  from  Pu.je  ."?) 

ablo  to  compare  IheM?  condi- 
tiona  with  those  in  the  Western 
nations. 

It     seenrts     obvious     that     the 
present  Soviet    regime  has  suc- 
ceeded in  walling  in  their  citi 
Tens,    and    in    preventing    them 
from  sMHMng  life  in  the  Western 
world    and    from    evaluating    it 
for    themselves      It    is    usually 
only    the    privileged    and    fully 
indoctrinated     citizen     who     is 
permitted  to  travel  to  the  West 
No\  only   are   the  social,   politi 
cal,    and    economic    aspr'cts    of 
their  life  circumscribed  l>y  this 
policy,    but    their    culture    and 
their  religion  as  well 

Soviet   art   and   literature  are 
stili  i>ouiui  l)y  rules      unwritten 
hut    explicit      A   basic   yardstick 
IS  whether  it  can  easily   Ix'  un- 
derstood   l)y    a    simple    working 
man     This   reduces  art   and   lit 
eralure   to    the    lowest    common 
denominator,      and     completely 
eliminates     abstract      and     ele 
mental  forms  of  art     The  prod 
U(  t   is  what  many  Western  crit 
ics   dismiss   as    picture   postcard 
or   rtiagazine  cover  art     This   is 
unfortunate,  because  with  very 
few    exceptions,    museums    tend 
to  overlook  and  bypass  maten 
a  I      accomplishments      achievt  i 
before  the  revolution 

KM.>»Ia!is  Eag:er 

i>e'^nite  this  'wall'  erected 
around  each  Soviet  citi/en,  Rus 
siaas  are  surprisingly  eager  for 
contaci  with  Westerners  Eng- 
lish IS  by  far  the  most  pi>pular 
f«»ri!^n  languag*  in  Soviet 
schools  (although  there  are  re- 
»tricti()ll^  a>  to  which  authors 
stndftit.^  can  read,  and  which 
v,(.r'K>  Jack     London's    Sea 

VVolt.    C'har!(  ^    I)u  k.tis     Oliver 
1  ••%  i>.t.     .'M  ,1  t   k      1    vv  ><  I  11  >     T  )i  r 


Frlner  and  the  Fa«|>er.  Theo- 
dore Dreiser,  and  most  of  the 
Communiiit  writers)  It  i«  easy 
to  strike  up  conversations  with 
Soviet  citizens  if  you  speak 
some  Russian  It  is  also  fairly 
accurate  to  say  that  all  English- 
speaking  Russians  are  eager  to 
chat  with  all  English-speaking 
visitors  They  will  accost  any 
foreigner     in    the     street. 

Russians  are  extremely  curi- 
ous Crowds  gather  around  any 
foreign  automobile  Knots  of 
people  congregate  around  a  for- 
eigner engaged  in  a  "sidewalk 
seminar  '  with  a  Soviet  citizen. 
They  stare  with  mild  good  hu- 
mor and  acute  curiosity  at  a 
Westerner's  shoes  and  clothes. 
The  Russians,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing uninhibited  and  emotional, 
are  a  fundamentally  serious 
people,  serious  about  their 
goals,  their  way  of  life,  and 
alM>ut    themselves 


^  Campus  Representative  Wanted 


j  510  Madison  Avenue  New  York  22,  N.Y.  ^ 


Earn  LARGE  Salary 

Work  SMALL  Hours 

For  llic  Fastest  Growing 
College  Reeord  Club  In  The  Country 

WRITE:   Sales  Manager 

CAMPUS  RECORD  GUILD,  INC. 


WEST  END 
SERVICENTER 


^so! 


809   Moin   Street 

(Corwer  vt  Bm<»m) 


K    WALTHAM,  MASS.    j 

4        TWinbrook   3  9338        8 


■  ■►■»■•  ma  ^11^^ '^'-» 


SUNDAY     EVENING  October  14  A^    »    O'CLOCK 

u  ^ 

T  rOBD    HJILL    rOBUM 

lOtOAM  HALL  —  e»«n«Wf«  St    m<    ^kmm\im^%m  k<f    —  iOSTOM 


"iApiottrm    So«iHi    America:      I>*«»«cr*<f, 
CoiMmunistm    or    fotci%m%T" 


WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

GIARDINA'S  RESTAURANT 

now  serving  fine  foods  and  choice  lienors 

•  ITALIAN  AMftlCAH    CUISINC 

•  SEA    FOOD 

•  TAKE  OUT    OlOCftS 

•  PRIVATE    ROOM    FOK    SMALL    GtOU^S    AHO    fASTICS 


CORNER    MAIN    &   MOODY 


TW   3  2227 


M     A.  •■CCMMILL  pe—Mt 

Artierua  s  Most  Beloved  Folksingtri 


The  WEAVERS 


CONGER 

''Foik  Songs 
Around 

FRIDAY,  OCT.    12  9  30  F  M.  SYMrHONY    HALL 
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:\ 
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HAO  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard   Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 

Tel.    IV   4  9886  IV   4  9236 


We   Spffciolixe   in    Polynesian    ond   Confoncic   Food 

Orders  to  Toke  Out 

O^n  Moi«    Fri    n   30  AM    10  P  M  $•♦    11   30  A  Mil   PM 

Sun    ft  Hoii4«y«  12  N**«110  P  M. 


' 


: 


SADDLE  UP  WITH 

Lee  RiDers. 

Cowboy  Pants 
&    Jackets 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

572  SOUTH  STREET 
TW  9-2214 


Mode  fro^n  extra  h«avy,  over 
13%  Ovi'Ke  l«*e  den»m  for 
\tai<i,  ri>9^ed  wear.  Authen- 
tic   w»»»«rn    d«t*gn    givei    you 

SAWOttZEO        CUARANTEeO 


Jockeft 
4.95 

S*mes 
3446 


f«««rs 

395 

SlTCl 

29  38 


SADDLE  UP  WITH 

LeeRiDers. 

Cowboy   Pants   &   Jackets 


DCNfVAT*   DYED 

lee  RiDers 

For  Bumm^r  actirltf  you  U  lil^* 
fi./ur«  fla!t«[ia9  Lady  r«« 
Fider*  N«w  BUi  Fasr^  d^mnim 
rft!:jina  its  coiar  aftsi  aavm* 
w^ar  ond  r«p«al#d  wcnhlnqs. 
San«>r!z«d  to  ht  ri<jh«  a/wayj. 
Zi^p«r  (lant,  •crcrkrh  pfOo<  rir«ts. 


S««e« 
23  30 


Price 
3.95 


PLUS 

lore 


W*«r  the  beef  .  .  . 
<il«rayt  lo*V  f»f 
Mii«  branded  Le« 
UbeC 


^ 


0 


PATRONAGE  REFUND 


«n9*M  ponf*  fH  yoi«  »lim  and 
trim  fram  wai»t  to  boot  heel. 
Yh«  matching  jacket  it  snug  ond 
comfortable  yet  provides  ample 
thoutd#r  room  {or  eaty  arm 
movement.  Mode  from  13% 
ounce  cowboy  denim. 

SANFORJZEO    GUARA^^TEED 

Men's   PonU  3.95 
Sixet   29  3S 

Men's  Jockeis  4.95 
&xct  34  44 


Octdb«r  !•«  19*2 


Mississippi 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

are  living  in  accordonce  with 
views  held  in  the  South  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Mississippi  has  stood 
still,  while  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  progressed. 
To  Live  A  Lie 
Self-deception  is  the  third 
clement  of  the  barrier  separat- 


groes  to   improve  their  mutual 
situation 

The  anti-communist  cru- 
sades, the  liquor  question,  the 
sexual  mores  of  the  conunun- 
ity,  the  educational  system,  and 
the  religious  institutions  are 
all  additional  aspects  of  self- 
deception  within  the  white 
community.    This    is    the    ♦bird 


ing   MlMisaippi   from   much   of   stantion  wh^*'  ■^^P^'"^  **^**" 
the   nation,   this   contradiction   ^.^.,^  ^^jj  ^  isolation.  Theae 


of  belief  and  enauing  action  ap- 
pears in  many  phases  of  life  in 
the   state.   There   is  self-decep- 
tion   in    Mississippi    American- 
ism. The  majority  of  the  white 
citizenry  seem  to  be  fervently 
democratic,    a  n  t  i  -  communist, 
and   generally   ail-American  in 
their    8tat»..-.ents    of    principle. 
However,  their  actions  seem  to 
be  quite  something  e\se.     Mis- 
sissippi   Justice    and     law    cer- 
tainly   leave    something    to    be 
desired.  The  only  time  there  is 
any   state   legal  justice  is  when 
the  dispute  bofinc  the  hi'nch  is 
between  two  white  men   This  is 
not   particularly    Amnioan     .M- 
thoiigh        Miss)ssippiaos        have 
compiled  excf^llent   mihlary  re- 
cords    in     foreign     combat,     on 
]V1cmorial      Day     citizens     wcr( 
asked    by    a     leading    oruani/.a 
tion  to  fly  the  Confederate  fl;i.t; 
Missi-s^sippi's    rtH-ent   dcfianci'   of 
Federiil    coui  I    orders    can    also 
It  ad   us  to  question   its  citr/ens 
concept  of  patriotism 

The  political  situation   in   ibe 
state  is  based  largely  on  another 
form      of      self  deception       The 
voters  continually  elect  ofVuials 
who    aie    often    opi>osed    to    the 
voters'   best   interests.  The  poor 
whites,    many    of   wliom   arc    no 
bitter     off     economically     than 
the    Negroes,    con'inually    elect 
slate   officials   who   have   econo- 
mic   policies    which    do    not    im 
prove  the  states  economic  posi 
tion    Thes(    officials   art    electcil 
bei-ause     they     shovit        rugger." 
sometlun^  which  h<  lj)s  the  poor 
white   preset  vf   hi.s  s<k  lid   status 
Hasfvi     luireiv     on     skin     color 
This    class    of    whites    doe^K    not 
realize    that    they    should    be    in 
political     union     with     tlie     Ne 


can  only  be  overcome  in  a  time 
consuming  process  of  education 

which  must  take  place 

Principle,  ignorance,  and 
self-deception  have  held  the 
majority  of  the  white  people  of 
Mississippi  to  an  ideology  and 
way  of  life  nrwre  properly  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  These 
white  piH)ple  in  turn  have  kept 
"their"  Negroes  under  control 
Now  this  control  and  that  way 
of  life  is  being  threatened.  A 
crack  has  been  put  in  Missis- 
sippi's wall,  but  it  IS  a  Vrall  in 
the  minds  of  men  and  the 
trumpets  will  have  to  blow  long 
atid  hard  before  it  crumbles 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 


1 


835   Moin 


skiing  equipntent 
sporting   goods 
men's  clothing 
sportsweor 
St.  TW  4-0530 


SEE 


MAKE    IT    A    POINT    TO 

EUROPE 

on  Horvord  Square 

will    see    the    literature   ond 
FrofKe      Swit/er'ond,     C>€r 

et<         All     ot     low     prices. 

f  ronied       ond       Unfromed 
if>    oil    longuoyes 


You 
ort     (>♦ 
monv, 
Prints 
Die  ti<  ru  r 


SCHOENHOrS 

Foreign   Books,   Inc. 


Corvib  idgc  38,  Mo«i 


A  ..- 


OPENING  SPECIAL 

10%     Ott  to  Brondei*  Student 

it     Unfinished    BooWcoses    S    6  29 
-k     Unfinished    Desks  $13.49 

ir     Pole   Lomps       S    7  1^ 


if     Record    Rocks 


S    4  49 


DEMEO'S,  INC. 

623   Moody    Street 
TW    4  5561 


KONG  YUNG 

30  Crescent  Street 

•  rown^    thr    corner    »rom    GroY«r    Cronin 

\Vi    /)o  Anuth}vq 
Q}i(ili',ij   Sinrt  .S'errice 

20c   Per   Cotton   Shirt 


1 
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PROSPECT  HILL  SPA 

Prospect    Hill    Rood,    Wolthom 

opposite    new    A     &  P   i 

Fiaturiiuf  fionu   Cookril  Mmls 

Jewish    ond    Amcncon    Del  cotcssen 

Corned    Beef,    Postromi,    Etc. 

BREAKFAST    1.PECIALS 

TW  4  0787  WEEKDAYS   5   30   A  M     7  00    P  M 

SATURDAY  5   30  A  M    6  P  M  SUNDAY    b    JO  AMI    F  M 
j,,,,,,,,,,iiij|iijiitiiilI^....iIiiiiJA.t 


THE     JUSTICi 


Poge  Seven 


MMardh  Diner  Inc 


7t9  MAIN   STRiET 
WALTHAM 

Own  S  A.M.        CI*M  f  :00  P. 


MIRIAM 


M     A     GRHMHUt     Pfr^«.ntt  j 

"from  Africa 

(  '(MM/H/ililiy 

ot  John  Hortccc»^  Hall  Voire" 


MAKEBA 


Stuort   ond    Berkeley   S«» 

SAT  ,    OCT     70,    8  3C     P  M. 


T,.i.f»    54     3  50, 
2  80    2  20 


;? 


D.nm(  ruis  Wotches — J(rA(  !ry 

Sterling         \NaU^^    R,  po.rs  -  -  Jewt  !  r  y    Repairs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   Moody   Street,    Wolthom 

WaHhom  K  h'lm'st  Jvu  rhu  Store 

TW  4  4080 

Special  Discount  to  Brondcis  Students  ond  Foculty 


M.  11 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

Mn.   MEZZONi,    rr«9. 
M«iii  ••  So«Hi  —  TW  3-f 40S 


IKscland 

•    records 

•    thcot  musk 
•    fvitttr  « 

2t«  Mo«4y  St.  TW  4>4tM 


haskell 

the  Schaefer  bear 


i/K  S 


\  y  .^  y 


-'T- 


Sit  back  and  relax 
Schacfcr  beer.  It's 
have  when  voir  re 


with  ice-cold 
the  one  beer  to 
havmg  more  than  one. 


oxJwje/e/ 


scHAimi  Wf wfiHts  WW  roiTK  tiNi  *i  B*WT  M  V   rirvf  1  *w  ohio 


%;% 
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TNE     JUSTICE 


0ct<4#r  10,  lOit 


Soccer  Team  Loses  to  Boston  U.; 
Lack  Of  Depth  Is  Major  Problem 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


The  Last  Vestige 


Steve  Seligman 


The  announcement  by  the  sch<K>l  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  training  taljle  has  :ii{;naled  the  end  of  an  era  in  Brandeis' 
approach  to  athletics  Trainmg  table  was  the  last  vestige  of  the 
athletic  power  that  Brandeis  once  was.  For  me  at  least,  it  brings 
U)  mind  the  Brandeis  University  Athletic  Ass<KMation  of  just  a 
few  short  years  aj^o,  of  football  scluWarships  and  tutoring  and 
jobs  for  th«'  athletes  It  recalls  the  day  when  the  B  U  A  A  was 
one  of  the  ri' best  departments  in  the  s<hool  and  Brandeis 
ficldv  d  team>  against  some  of  tlie  best   teams  in  the   F.ast 

My  aim  in  thi>  column  is  nt)l.  h()we\«'r.  to  call  for  a  return 
of  the  old  athlefK  policy  but  rather  to  ask  tl.e  powers  that  Ik* 
to  Jiolp  m  the  creation  of  a  new  on«-  The  athletic  department  is 
cSvi.r.g  it-^  part  witli  an  excellent  intramural  program  and  a 
n>ucb  improved  pliysical  education  program  Unfortunately  they 
tan  go  just  so  tar  with  the  limited  atbletu  plant  It  often  amazes 
me  thai  a  school  of  Brandeis*  stature  dcH's  not  have  a  swinmung 
pool,  a  handball  court    or  an  outdoor   baski'tl>all  court 

For  the  students  to  have  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Waltham 
Boys  Club  for  swimming  and  to  have  to  use  the  Waltham  play- 
ground (near  Hamilton  Quadrangle  >  for  an  outdoor  baskett>all 
game  is  c5  problem  They  are  availabh*  to  the  Brandeis  student 
only  on  a  part   Imu-  basis 

The  administration  has  made  a  start   in  the  building  of  new 

atliletic   facilitie.    with   the  new   ti'rmis  courts      I^'t   us     hope  ttiat 

the    next    year    will    see    the    In-ginnings    of    some    of    the    fore- 

nienlioned   projects     11    is   only    right    that    the   funds    which    sup 
ported    the   old    B  U  A  A     -hould    Ix-    used    to    build    an    athletic 
plant   that   fultills  the  needs  of  the   Btandeis  community 

Jud^Ct  Juttin|i;s 

The  Word  tiltermg  ba<  K  iiom  the  Holy  Land  has  it  that 
Oui  Hiatt  pro>4iam  letterinen.  Stu  Pans  and  F>d  Stikermk.  have 
been  captunntj  tiie  fancy  of  the  Israeli  basketball  fans  leans' 
sb'Mkting  and  reixiundiii^^  and  Sukeriu  k's  great  passing  ability 
\\,iK-  t{.jir.ed  tiK-  tv\<.  national  fanu  .  .  .  Iiumoi  iias  il  that  the 
ba.k.'!i)all  >(iu,»d  w  i M  play  tlie  U  of  Chicago  In  Chicago  during 
in  ic!  -<■  ^->!.)ti     It    -,(»     !<    v\' ! !  i    i>«-    ihf     'f.irii  s    t'irst    tri[)    out    of    New 

sears  <    11. It  lie    'r<ller    and    .\  1    Lottecman 


In   its  opener  yesterday,   the 

Brandeis  soccer  team   lost  to  a 

strong  Boston   University   team 

6-1    at   Hawthorne   Field   in 

Brookline.  The  Boston  U.  team, 

like   Brandeis,    is   stocked    with 

foreign   students.     While   the 

Brandeis    first    team    is    strong. 

j  consisting    of   such    veterans    as 

:  Charlie     Teller.     J-^ff     Panken. 
!  Dan   Obasun,   and   goalie    Dinos 

i  Sinioris.   the   ranks   of   the   sub- 
stitutes are  very  thin.    It  scenes 
thus,    that    the    success    of    this 
year's     sc^uad     will     depend     on 

;  the  endurance  of  the  starling 
team  If  they  can  take  the  pun 
ishment  of  an  extended  eleven- 
game  schedule.  Coach  Heinz 
should  have  a  winner  If  not, 
it  will  >>'  a  long  season 

Tht^  Judges  will  play  three 
more  road  games  in  a  row 
against  Worcester  Tech,  MIT. 
and  Coltjy  The  opening  home 
game  will  Ih'  against  Babson  on 
CktolK-r  23. 

S.  S. 


TWitibtook  3-«471 


(Nifliff*)  TWi«WMk  3-4274 


WEST  END  CHEVRON 

Gas   -  Oil  '  Lubrication 

TUNE  UPS  — -  RiPAIRS  -—  24.HOUR  ROAD  SERVICE 

SEAT  BELTS 

•ERNIE   LAZAftO,   Pr^p. 
9f S  MAIN  STREET  NEAR  NEW  A.  t  P. 


SDBDDDSEX&EBDDBSB&DEflBSX! 


Advice  and 


I-;ii.4 1  nui    III    thi  ••! 

J., _,  ...       _        J       -         ......    t*v*tnp^lcil»-        llJlllllt'V         <*l 

M  i  !'  Ch.ulie  UH  identally  v^  .ts  the  subject  of  .ui  article  in  the 
Waltham  newspaper  all  alnnit  how  Tie  wilt  tx'  the  tirst  athlete 
at   liraruieis    lo   win   eigfit    letters   in   tetuus   and    sori«'f 


Men's  &'  Hoyn    Attire 

IfM^ortcd  CoMvoy   Qoatt 
W«  \mH  Lots  »♦  M, 


't  Sweater*  to   f  oun^  Lod 


**i% 


331    MOODY    STREET 


TW    3  10B8 


fashion,  of  course  deu.s  ex  ma- 
china.  The  President  suddenly 
drcips  dead  and  the  Vice  F*resi- 
dcnt  (pathetically  played  by 
Le»A  Ayr  est  decides  to  ch<H>se 
another  Se(iet<u\  of  State  ao<l 
they  all  t^o  ot]  («^  the  >f.e,hore. 
The  country  ma>  ha\i  twefi  de- 
prived    of    an     e\(t'||,fit     (u  a  n 

•  this      tuimhie      ii\ii   \sei       iilOSt 

(«rnpnatiran>  thinks  that  it 
wa>  but  so  v*.iia!  '  Honda  duin't 
realls  [)l.cv  hy  the  rules  either, 
now  did  fie  ■  lie  shouiti  have 
tnunediately  rn.ide  it  known 
that  lie  was  ont  r  a  commumst 
and    trusted    to    the   o(H'n    mind- 

.  edrie.ss   of    tlu'    Ameru-an    people 

'  and   Sent)  Cooley 

If   anything   positive   en»e.',k{esi 
from    Advisf   and    Consent    it    is  j 
the    philosophy    of    Ptdgeonism    I 
Mr     Pidgeon    is   never    heard    to 
utter    a    word    al><)ut    i-urrent    af- 
fairs    H«'   never  iias  an   idea     He 
is    moderate      He     tias    a     lovely 
mustache     (exl     Bles>    .-Xm^rica 
an<l    Walter    Pid^jeon 


SPECIAL  FOR   BRANDEIS  STUDEKTS,  FACULTY,   STAFF 

5iy  OFF 

Norge  self-service  dry  cleaning 


With 
Coupofi 

Only 


*1.50 

Save  Up  to  75^o  on  Dry  Cleaning 


FOR    A    FULL   8    POUND 
LOAD  OF   DRY  CLEANING 


\ 


This  Coupon  is  Worth  50c 
Toword  1  Self-Service  Drycieaning 

LIMIT       ONI    COUPON    P4EII    PEKSOH 


i 


0    A44f«M:      

8    !•«.: 


i 


WALTHAM    NORGE   VIU-AGE   ONLY 
GOOD   TMtU    OCT     3 


.5 


•    Attendant   on    Hand  •    Simple    to    OiM^roiftt 

m    Little   or    No    Pressing  •    Plenty    of    Parking 

•    Open   6   Nights    til   ;i    P.M. 

DO   YOUR    LAUNDRY   AT   THE   SAME   TIME? 
(16  lb.  woshers,  twice  the  size  of  regulor  washers) 


NORGE 


LAUNDRY  AND  CLEANING  VILLAGE 

I02SC  Mdsfi  Street,  Waithom  —  Neor  the 


A4P 


QnC^npos 


MttSfaahan 


(Authm-  of ''I  Was  a  Teen-<igt  Thvarf,"  "TKi  Many 
fji>ve»  of  Dofne  (,'ilUs,"  etc.) 


WHAT  TO  WKAKTilJ/rHK  DOCTOR  COMES 

Now  tliHt  vi»u  liave  cnrolltMl  .•m<l  iwiid  your  ft-^s  mckI  iMtiivht 
your  Ixfok^i  ,hii«1  found  your  wny  Hrouti(i  cHinpiis  and  Uniniwi  t<> 
h»t*»  V'Mir  rooinniate,  il  is  tun*'  Ut  turn  to  tlie  niont  iui(M)rtHrit 
»rt|>ect  (>f  coile^^'  lilV.     I  reter,  of  course,  U*  clotlifM, 

Wlmt  (Joes  Dame  i'ai-iliion  cle<TtH»  'or  tli»*  coinirifj;  school  year? 
(Incideiit^illv,  Drtine  I'H-sliion  \}*  not,  ?i.s  many  [K'ople  fn^lievft,  a 
fictitious  cliHrjK't^'r  Slit»  WMH  a  real  MrmlHliwonian  wlio  livwl  in 
FilizrtlM*lliaM  tmw^  Hn<i.  iii<le<'il,  KiiKlHrul  in  fort*ver  in  her  (Jf»l>t. 
i>urinK  tlit»  invasion  ot  the  SpaniMh  Armada,  Dame  Kashion  — 
not  v**t  a  Dame  hut  H  nicrc,  unlet lere<l  country  laaa  MHru<xl 
M  >ii  I  larniers  (iunnn  t4ic  invasion,  I  -iny,  of  the  S{Miiiiali 
Arina«|ji.  tliM  daunties.s  nu'  sIcmmI  on  the  whit**  cIiIIh  of  Dovftr 
an<i  furuivi  the  fi.j»>  of  l)att|.>  t»v  rallyinn  the  ilroo(»in)ij  morale  of 
Uic  Kriti.ili  Meet  with  thi>«  ■«turiiu(  [►ocm  of  iter  own  coiitjKwtJoli; 

Lhmt  '>^  jutl'SH, 
Mm\  of  Iff  it'll  n 

l<      '$iH  t  quxUtn  . 
linniHk  the  >>/>n,t-Ji^ 

i^rrih    irti^tr  '»(»<»/x 

M ilkf,    fill  t'linish, 

Ijike  .1  hiH  if   riinkm  ihU*, 

/i>r   I,  Ihf  I  i^wfji    licKH, 

Lh  ,11  ill  <    y,/u  ij<di4% 

M  tk''    I  ritfni% 
Of  !h.,l     ir,r,.,J'i. 

Y  tn   initn  f  /(III  f 
KutK  k    ffn  jliii  ' 

Thru    uif'H   firiflk    fflf 


«*^ 


!i  mo  ^^:^  Jim 


A'A  ■»  r-\A  inl  ■'tf  tht's,'  iii-i(»(r.Hf  lonai  vtrs+H  Queen  Khi*l»et,h 
dubiM-'i  i-r  \  Dhii)**  riiiulf  her  I'ln-t  lJ^ureafe.  aiwi  favo  her 
the  \\f',;:-T:i  f|.M!iiMfih**iM  fxrejit  i>uiuti.  \\s\\  fhii  wa.1  ri(»t  \\\% 
exierit  oi  l»>tin»'  J-'.-istii.  xi  -.  -wi  \  ,-e  (. ,  t^»;;."en  .in<i  eour\lrv  In 
I.>S*.>  ^i,H  .fiv. •,,!,.,)  id,.  i.,v:r,j»  M^„  Tf,(i  <tie  W'M  iwirded  %  hfjv 
tuiM"  i>m-  lo  (  ha\o*/,  Hi\;n*«  fill!  ^\\f  wan  riot  I-)  »*mi  her  i\%y% 
in  j^lorv  In  !  »';^l,  hI,»«  she  w»4  .Hrie^fe<l  f,>r  overtime  jf)u»t:siji 
and  impnsoiie^i  ior  thirty  venri  in  %  huti  f>l'  mAlm>4ev  Thi.*  Wis^ 
b»-<)ime  known  ,<»•<  <  oiv   l'Hwk**-«   Dav.* 

Kui  I  d'KfeKs  \M  MS  g.#»»  i)ar-k  t^)  fufnpus  ta>,h,ons  (VrtJim  t« 
h*  the  rat?"  s«Min  ^\\\*  y^r  -,  th«»  canii^au  'which.  curiiMiaif 
enough,  was  i.ame<i  sit^r  I.)r.i  (  artlipan  who  e<»in njandml  f.h« 
F,nj<listi  fleet  sjtaui.st  the  SjMinisli  Armada  The  sw-At^r  m  fMjIf 
o»»»*  pPHlurt  of  fliH  ren)arkahle  Briton  s  m»a)|rmat„,n.  H«  al)*r« 
invent^NJ  rhe  kiiottai  stop,  the  gerund.  s'mI  ffie  eyelid.  witho<jt 
which   winkmti.  ai   w^^  know   ;t   t.xiay.   would   not    l>«  [K>*4ihl«). 

Bui  \  d.Kie^^  The  cHrdliiHfl.  \  ^Ry,  will  Im  Im.-k,  which  la,  I 
Mieve,  cause  lor  rejoi.  iuk  Why'  He,,.!,^  the  CArdiJlftn  ha« 
ni.-e  hiyr  ;>.Mket.s  it)  w|,!<-h  to  ciriv  vour  M.-irll>oro  (  iKarett^w  - 
aiid  fh..;.  no.wl  ('nends.  j^  Hm|)h>  reason  (or  celehration  .««  all  of 
you  w;ll  iKree  who  have  Pnjoved  .MnrllK^ro'^  fine.  comfort.Al»l«, 
II. ell. .w  rii^or  and  .M.HihoroH  tiitor  >;.»  whv  don't  you  -ilip  into 
your  card. can  and  h'c  vouiHel!  to  your  tobacconist  for  «<nn« 
Ko-mI  Mnrii.oi.M'^  dhev  com.-  m  soit  pack  or  flip  top  hox  (W(Ji- 
Kans  co.ne  in  pmk  for  skirls  md  hhie  for  l"»ys.         s>  xmt  M..ah,i-H* 

♦  •  • 

Cardignnn  or  puiinver»  ttn  n  mallfr  t,f  ffintc  .  .  .  And  «*»  i'§ 
Marlfmn,  a  matl^'r  i,(  fnnlfihe  hent  tante  that  ran  pf^BBthlg 
fee  arhiened  bu  exp*>nenred  grower »  and  blenders  -h^f  »ci^ 
mnce,  diligence,  aiid  tender  loving  car 9,  Try  a  ptitck^ 
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This  issue  will  he  eralv- 
ated  and  assignments  for  the 
next  issue  will  he  f  iven  out. 

All  are  welcome 
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Steinfeldt  Withdraws;  Two  Injured  in  Auto  Accident; 
Crossman,Tuchman  Run! Protest  Demonstration  Uncertain 


Less  than  eiKht  hours  before  last  Thursday'.^  elet'tion 


Two  sttKJents  wert-  injured  in  an  on-t-amiuis  autornoliilf  accident  shortlv  after  mid- 


was  to  have  taken  place  Carol  Stei.deidl  '6;i,  runnir.g  un-ini^ht  t(xlav.  John  Kevson  '60.  the  driver    and    David  Curnmini;    ,> .    .   ,..>,.      r 
opposed  for  the  ottice^of  Student  (V>nndl  Secretary,  with- j  rushe<l  to  Waltham   Hospital.   Both   wer.'Ve|K;^te:^i^*f~;;^da;:m 

A   white   11)62  Chevrolet  convertible  driven  by  Kevson  skidded  into  a  tree  alongside 
the  upper  campus   rt>a<l   near  the  cliainds.  The  car  was  heavilv  dama^-ed. 

Security   did   not   ai>iM»ar  at    the   M^t-ne  of  the  accident  for  approximately  twenty 


drew  her  candidacy.  James  (Jrossman  '01  and  (Jave  Tuch 
man  'G4   will  compete  for  the  othce  this  Thursdav. 

In  announciuK  her  withdrawal,   Miss   Steinfeldt   cited 

her  K,.'neral   lack  of  interest   in^ 

and  enthusiasm  for  the  present 


Council's  policies  "I  feel  any- 
thing I  may  have  to  contribute 
to  Council  would  be  futile  un 
der  present  conditions."  she 
said  Two  weeks  ago  Emily 
Schot*enfeld  '()3.  in  announcing 
her  resignation  from  tiie  Coun- 
cil Secretary  post.  ech<H»d  simi- 
lar .sentiments,  adding  that 
"other  than  personal  friend- 
ships, tlie  academic  experience 
is  th<»  only  worthwhile  one  at 
Brandeis  ' 

Turnover  Cireat 

Miss    SciiotU'tiftld    was    the 
scfiiud  C'ouru  il  St'crcUuv    to  re 
sitjri    ffiiii    tb'     poM!it;rs    wit!;in 

of  19()U.  Joan  'W.illach  82  ai.so 
abandoned  \n'i  post  That  year 
three-fourths  of  the  executive 
l>oard  sul)fnittt'd  their  resigna- 
tions, a.->  Juii  Shear  'h2,  then 
Treisurer.  and  Stephen  Solar/ 
'62.  Council  Vice  -  President, 
joined  with  Miss  Wallact^  and 
also  quit 

CJrossman  in  an  article  on 
Pagi"  2  stated  that  if  I  win  the 
election  III  have  to  In'  there 
(at  Council",  and  th.ey  will  get 
so  disgusted  that  ,  .  they  won't 
meet  anymore  Then  maytx^  it 
will  start  all  over  again  with 
new  peo{)le  ..." 


Miss  Tuchman.  also  on  page 
2.  declared  that  "the  concept  of 
a  rational  exchange  of  ideas  to 
solve  political  and  structural 
problems  presents  a  challenge 
that  I  feel  myself  equipped  to 
explore." 

Kennedy  to  Sign 
New  NDEA  Bi 

F*  r  e  s  1  d  e  n  t    Joriri     K      Ken 
iuhIv    is    expected    to    sign    a    r-' 
visKuM    of    the    h.vally    ,>alli    an<t 
anil  eorunuinist   disrlainiei    pm 
VIS. on   uf    the    National    Defense 
p.aucanon  Act  and  the  National 
.Science    P'oundation    Act    .some 
time   in   the  conurig  weeks     The 
revistMi      Ijilj      wa>      passeti       !)y 
Cijngress  Iva-  wcelcs  ag.K 

Formerly,  an  applicant  for 
•.eholarshi[)  aid  under  either 
program  had  to  swear  tliat  he 
had  never  joined,  and  would 
never  join,  any  organization  ad 

i  vocating    violent    overthrow    of 

,  the    United    States   government. 

I  Under  the  propo.sed  revision  of 
the  act,  an  applicant  must  lake 
a  general  loyalty  oiith  and  pre 

!  pare  a  statert.tiit  of  ail  the 
crimes  of  wh.ich  h.c  had  been 
convicted.  extluding  crimes 
conuTutted  as  a  minor  and  traf 
fie  violations  of  less  than 
fvventy  five  dollars 

The   revised  ait   slates  that    it 
^  a   federal   cnnie   for  an>    per 
fwi    di<i   or   to    use 


Committee  Holds 
Cliamber  Concert 

The  first  concert  of  the  year 
under  the  a u. spices  of  the  Stu 
dent  Council  Concert  Commit- 
tee was  held  Saturday  evening 
in  the  Rapaporle  Treasure  Hall 

Alice  Kogan  'Ga  was  the  .solo- 
ist f<ir  the  V"l\cildl  Concel'ln  for 
(lute    and    slMii>4^       IMa\  \\\^{     the 


minutes  since  his  car  radio  wa.s** 


broken 

It  has  tx-en  reported  «hat  the 
S  t  u  d  e  n  t  Council  -  endorsed 
drive  around  demonstration, 
r  e  s  c  h  e  doled  for  4  00  P  M 
VVedne.sdrfV.  lOd V  t>e  cancel U>d. 
Justice  F'ditor  Larry  Cioldman. 
a  member  of  th»'  "  C'ommntee 
of   r'ul)lie   Saf.'tv 


•deral 


M  n  i  n  it> 


if    hf    1 


..1. 


I  a  V I    e  V  e  I 


;;4ed  io  a  ComiimnLst-t  un- 
rolled ort»ani/.atinn  The  ImII 
also  empowers  th.  National 
."science  Foundation  to  revoke 
or  refuse  aid  for  reasons  it  de 
rides  are  'in  the  best  interests 
of  the   United  States" 


r^.(.,,.  ;j. ..    ;,,;    ti;,    !5,sc!i   Br  .i.".<.ien 
l»iiri/    (  '•  II 1 1  ( •  I  I  i  I    \.i     4    \A,«*r«-    \1  r 

.ind   .Mrs    Fred<[i(k   von   Huene 

Joel    Shedield      ii'S .    chairman 

i  of  the*  Corueil  Conuiuttee.  com 

I 

i  mente<l      'The     treasure      room 

has  been  ne^letti-d  for  t(H)  long 

There  is  an  opportunity  to 
pre.serit  music  of  earlier  periods 
in  .somi'thmg  of  its  original  con 
text  The  treasure  room  is 
acoustically  tavern  o  u  s  aini 
the  reverberation  duplicates 
the  i»*>und  of  the  castles  m 
which  the  nuisic  was  originally 
conceiv<'d 

Th.i.-;  year  .s  ronc««rt  s«'rii's  is 
expected  to  difTer  fiom  past 
ones  in  several  respects  There 
are  no  ctress  regulations,  so  the 
concerts  will  \h-  "more  friend- 
ly ■  The  series  lakt^  place  on 
.Salord;»-,  ril^'h.t;;  vvhi«.l4.  tiaoii.s 
ShefTH-ld,  will  till  a  ho^'  :n  the 
aciiv'iiies     sciit-ocjn  i  '     101  III- 

c-i.-.  will  UK  lude  menibers  )f  the 
ivlusic  I)ej>ar1rnent  and  the  stu 
dent  bod\  ,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  th«>i(  will  be  a  concert  at 
least  ever>  two  weeks  Council 
has  aiiottrd  .S2  10  to  the  concert 
cornmillci     for    the   semester. 


;  formed  to  organize  the  protest 
[stated     "Although   thus  accident 
I  does    not    afTect    the    vahdity    of 

the  protest,  at  this  tune  a 
I  d.'niori,>t  la  ;  ion  'vV'i*wld  1m.*  ru'-s'. 
i  inopporiiiiic         1   11  (,•    Cornidil  t«--' 

will  di  cidt  v^lu-thcr  o:  !;oi  10 
j  hold    the    (»!():*-.(    .it    a    meeting 

toni>4hl        I'ntil    iiirliici     notice 


scheduled,"  said  Gc  Idman 

CJoldman  said  tha»  die  ^Hir- 
pose  of  the  fiemonstraiion, 
which  was  called  Ui  protest  liie 
regulation  prohibiting  siuoents 
driving  oM  cami»us  from  re- 
turning U-fore  5:1.)  pm  iz  to 
P<'rsiu»de  the  Admini.^tration  to 
?i.'"^."_  ^^.^  rescind  the  regulalKHi  A  Com- 
ftutttH  leaflet  called  the  regula- 
tion itself  "unntH.-essarv  un- 
fair           i  and  )   pi(>hil)ili  v-e  ' 

Th»-  nev«.  regulation  was  to 
M'-  Uito  eiU-e'  onici.iliv  yc-.tcr- 
'ia.v.  but  no  etTort  wis  madr  by 
Securi!>    to  ^Miiori  »•  it 


Med  Applications 
Still  Unfinished 

Trie  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents has  not  yet  compl(>ted 
seniors'  rect)nunendations  to 
medical  schools,  il  was  report 
e<<  at  the  October  10  meeting 
of  the  Student  Council  Ccuin 
ci!  will  discuss  the  matter  at  its 
meeting  tomoi  rovs  night  at 
Sherman    Stucient    Center 

Last   year  .s   recjxiimendations 
were  sent  out  in  carl>    Octoln^r 
Dean     of     Students      I       Milton 
Sacks     has    staiffi     I'nai     'ne     ex- 
ix-"ts    to    complete    this    > car  s  \ 
recommendations  bv  Noveml>ei  I 

1-  "  j 

The    Dean    of  Student.s   must  \ 

prepare     a     recon.rncndation  j  The   Brasideis   debating  team.,  compo.-,,-,!    of    Kric 

ba.sed  on  the  report  of  a  facultv    ,j^f„., t„,j  „  f.r...rv,  ♦•,.... .^  <^;„  /'^   ^        \ir  n  /      -i 

a  I  ■  u         4  ■     (leieaiea  a  team  trom  oir  cieorire  W  1    lams  (  oi  eire   in 

committee      which      interviews!^    1  u    u    ^    i        1  /\       i        \.  V     ",,       ,»      '^  . 

medical  school  applicants  in  :he  j '^''V''^'"'"    "^'"    oaiUruav,   UctolK'r    10       1  ne    nrarMiei.s    _ 

spring  of  their  Junior  year.  The    topic   Resolved:   that   trade  with  Cuba  should  l>e  encouragt^l 


,  the  dc  inonslralion  will  go  on  as 

NO  BREAK  BETWEEN 
EXAMS  AND  CLASSES 

There  wil  be  no  break  be- 
tween the  last  day  of  classes 
anci  the  first  day  of  midva-ar 
examinat :ons.  according  to  th«^ 
l^niversity  Bulletifi  Tuesday. 
January  15  is  to  !>»  the  las*  da\ 
of  clas.ses,  and  miiiyear  e.xams 
will   begin   the  next  day 

This  matter  was  discussed 
I  briefly  at  the*  .Student  Cctuncii 
mei'ting  last  Wednesday  C"oun 
cil  Hepre.sentative  Myia  Hiatt 
h4  saia  that  she  had  spoken  to 
Registrar  Charles  W  Duhig 
and  that  Duhig  had  stated  that 
the    lac  K    of    a    break    b.tween 

the      conrlii.i<»n      r.f     cla,;-    ,      5ij,} 

the  beyirmir^g  of  exaniin.ition.- 
was  necessitated  bv  th<'  .Jew  ixh 
h  o  1  1  d  a  y  s.  Thonkst^i\  uig  ar<d 
Christmas   vacations 

Co'.iocii     passc-d    a     resoh.'ion 
H.'pl.uing    the    lack   of   tJ 


le    fAo 
day   brt\ak    t>etw«M-n  classes   and 
exams     Later,    R.-gistrar    Dulim 
said     tile    matter    was    open     to 
negotiation. 


Debaters  Capture  Canadian  Contest^ 
Garner  First  in  Boston  Tournament 


Sivin  '(Jl  and  Michacd  Berber  G I 
a  debate  on  Canadian  nationwide 
team   upheici   the   negrative   on   the 


recommendation  is  in  lieu  of 
personal  recommendations.  No 
m«Hiical  .school  will  consider  an 
application  until  it  receives  the 
ret^ommendation. 

Several  students  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  medical 
schools  to  which  they  have  ap- 
plied stating  that  their  applica- 
tions for  admission  have  been 
deferred,  pending  the  receipt 
of  the  Committee  re<*ommenda- 
tions. 

However.  Barlxira  Simons. 
Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, said  that  recommenda- 
tions are  processed  only  when 
the  Office  receives  is  letter  from 
the  medical  school,  and  that 
many  seniors  have  not  even 
given  the  Office  their  final  list 
of  .schools.  She  noted  that  each 
recommendation  has  to  be 
typed     irulividually     for     each 


The  verdict  was  decided  by  three  Judges;  Brandeis  took  two  of  the  three  balh.t^; 
44-24,  51-42.  42-44.  4 — ^  ^ 


Jeffrey  Ford,  the  research  ad- 
viser   for    the    television     pro- 

three  principal  rea.sons  that 
Brandeis  had  kKH*n  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  tournament 
First,  Brandeis  is  well-known 
in  Canada.  Second,  the  del>at- 
ing  team  is  recognized  in  de- 
bating circles  as  extremely 
good.  Third,  the  Canadians  felt 
it  would  be  unusually  interest- 
ing for  a  .sch<K>l  of  .supposed 
liberal  policy  io  have  to  defend 
the  negative  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Lose  to  McGill 

On  Octot>er  12,  Brandeis  lost 
to    McGdl    University,    consid 


the  topic  Resolved:  tliat  United 
States  trade  with  Cuba  .*»liouid 
l)e  extended.  Brandeis,  s  ip- 
!  porting  ihc  negaiive,  was  de- 
j  feated  by  a  score  of  155  145 
j  The  de<.i.sion  was  reached  by 
I  an  audience  vote. 

I       According  to  Sivin.  the  Pres- 
j  ideiil  of  the  McGiii   Debate  So- 
ciety.   Butch    Shimelman     who 
was   the   mcKlerator   of   the   de- 


Win   in   Bofiton 

Another  team  from  Brandev, 

Boston     tournament     this     jiast 
weekend    with  a   record  of  six 
victories   nncl    no    defeats      The 
aflr.rmativp  team   won   top  hop 
ors  in  I  heir  category,  the  nega 
tive    team    also    tied     for 
place  in  their  competition 
vard.    Holv   Cross,   which    made 


school   and   written    individual- |  ered  the  top  del>ating  .soh<K)l  in 


ly  for  each  applicant. 


Canadii,  in  a  public  debate  on  i  and  dyaamic  concept. 


v^f.H   f         .^-^^^^^^-^  ^^^>^'ctators    ,he  semi  hnals  in  the   Vationals 
voted  for  the  home  team   sintx^    last     year.     Eastern     Wa/arene 
hey   were   relatives   of  the  de-'    ^d  Boston  Colh^ge.  also    n  t"ie 
bater.s  or  were  meml>ers  of  the    Nationals    last    year,    took 
McfTill    te^O'.    who    would    rot  ' 

vote  against  their  teammates 

t«jst  week  the  Harvaro  de- 
bate squad,  in  another  national- 
ly televised  contest,  lost  to 
.McGill  on  the  topic  Resolved: 
that  the  New  Frcmtier  is  a  new 


'  <  Oiinc  il    Kn(P)rs#'s 

S,^  I  J  i/l**r%  t     Z'  \  .  .  *  r.  ^.  .  !     I.,...     ....    J       ..  M 

the  demonstration  1»>  h  b  2  2 
!  vote.  Counc.l  F*r<-sident  Al.iii 
R.ipipoii  who  Voted  ai^ain^t 
ttie  ineasiae  but  agr»'ed  to 
tioiot  iiv  'ill,-  inajoiMV  decision, 
s.iid.  Living  as  we  d<;  in  au 
isolated  commumtv.  we  must 
have  the  right  to  drive  otT- 
campus   during    the   da\  " 

Dean  Sacks,  in  an  informal 
interview  given  last  Thursday, 
callcHi  the  demonstration  the 
work  of  children  playing 
games  ■■  He  further  .said  th-at 
Its  only  eMect  would  l>e  on  "the 
pocketl>cM»ks  of  those  students 
uasiing  gas  iJelending  the 
.Xdrninistration's  ^>os«ti()n,  he 
stated  that,  since  the  gym 
p^irkmg  lot  was  full,  students 
returning  during  the  day  would 

(Continued  on  Paqt>  7) 

Council  to  Discuss 
Positive  Program 

loiTiorrovv  eveniiig  the  .Stu 
'I'lU  Council  Will  consider  .sev- 
eral long  langc  issij«-s  and  pro- 
posals that  wi I ;  direct  thecour.><« 
c»f  Stiid»>nt  .'rnon  ehotts  for  the 
t.st  of  the  \ear  On  the  agenda 
ire  redetinition  of  tht>  Student 
Union  change  m  li>e  idea  and 
Jsc  of  the  .Student  Activitie.s 
fee,  a  co(udinated  program  to 
i!npr<»vt'  th<>  social  life,  and  a 
reorganization  of  Hrandeis  stu- 
lent  government  The  m^etm^f 
will  Ix'  held  in  Sherman  at 
7  00. 

Trivia   Cicarfd   \yvaj 

Council    President    Rapaport 
explained  the  purp<^>se  and  tim- 
ing of  the  meeting     "The  Coun- 
cil  has   finally  ci  eared   away 
most   of  the   organizational    tri- 
via  that   always  accumulate!! 
over   a   «iirr»rr>or'c   ab.sence    znd 
which    must    be    taken   care   of. 
We  are  now  able  to  start  work 
on  a  series  of  positive  progranis 
concerning     the     student     body 
„_    ,  and    the    University.     Some    of 
first  I  l'*^'  proposals   repreNtni    .adical 
Ifar    i  departures  from   the  present 
Brandeis    condition    and    tradi- 
tion     They    must    t>e    initiated 
now  if  they  are  to  have  any  ef- 
fect this  year  " 

The  agenda  for  the  Council 
meeting  al.so  includes  graduate 
students"  participation  in  stu- 
dent   activitu-s.    medical    .school 


part 
in  thi  Boston  contest  Alan 
RafKiport  G'A  won  ?n  award  as 
the  second  best  negative  de- 
bater, following  Jim  Unger  of  applications,  the  elimination  of 
Boston  College  The  other  the  .study  period  for  mid  year 
Brandeis  debaters  were  Bar  examinations,  winter  weekend, 
hara  Feuerman  '6:?,  Debbie  '^lections  procedures,  and  stu- 
Lewi«  '65  and  David  Rostoa  U5.  ^  dent  payroll  policy. 


mmmmm 


b  #«:«  *  .,-»,(*»,  .,n<^  ..„■,«*, 
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Pi.iMishetl  weel'ly  cluiing  the  schiHil  yeur,  y*ith  Th«  exception  of  exammo- 
Ui,n  oix3  vacof't>«)  periods  by  sfudeotb  uf  brorxJeis  University,  Wallhcwn, 
Mobsuc  hvisel  ts 

SfucJenf  «uiis<ription»  Vjt>'.idi/ed  by  the  itiidenl  activities  fee 
Oft  cornpiis    sijl)scripti'  '  -,     S'^>  OO.       AlurT>ni    sut>scnpfions;    %4  bO. 
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Lorry    Goldman    '63 

Copy  Editor  Feoture  Editor 

Stephen  Sloner  '64  Celio  Ussok  '64 

News  Editor  Topics  Editor 

Borboro  Bernstein  '65  Jone  Morgold  '64 

ASSOCIATE    BOARD 

Associate  Editor  Literory  Editor 

Evon  Stork   '63  Jeffrey   Tarter  '65 

Sports  Editor 

Steve  Seliymon  '63 
Bvsiness  Mono9er  Advertising  Monoger 

Anthony   Ki'Sfmer     64  Dov  u1  Merrill  '64 

Circulotion  Managers 

Horvey  Ahlenion    63  Miehoel  f^osenberg    63 

Staff;      f  Ur*  iH  e    Helrtion,    Howord   Lotin     Pt-ter    Ovk)s,    Jeremy    Poret- 

s^y,    Aiun    fxoptjport,     Arme    keisnion,    Froni    RucJolph,     Mitchell    Softci- 
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The  Candidates  Speak 

EDITOR'S  NOTE    James  Crossvmn  '64  and  C.uye  Tiuhmun  '64  are  candidates  for  Secretary 
of  Student  Council  


Exam  Jam 


At  Havertdrd,  stutlt'nts  niake  up  their  own  examina- 
tion scht'dulcs.  At  Har\aril,  I  hey  have  a  one-week  readin^r 
pel  i()(i  betOre  txams.  At  Brajideis,  we  Jiave  exams  the  day 
follow irijr  the  conclusion  of  classes. 

It  is  ai)parent  that  one  ni^ht  d»>t-s  not  i)fTer  suHicient 
tinu'  to  review  an  entire  semester's  work.  Yet  that  is  the 
ennre  amount  that  those  unfortunate  students  who  have 
exams  sche<iuled  fo!  VN'ednesday  mornin>r,  January  16  will 
})a\  e. 

'i'he  exam  period  at  this  university  is  characteri'/ed  by 
yreat  t«'nsi«)n.  The  elimination  of  the  traditional  break  l>e- 
twtH-ii  the  i-losin^r  of  classes  and  the  be^inniiiK  of  exams 
Mdl  oni\  a^K^ravate  this  situation.  Vet  the  Administration 
stat(\s  its  concern  fnr  the  improvement  of  student   morale. 

Onr  ni^'lit  is  far  lr(»m  sufTicien'  for  th<'  student  to 
IMrcpare  —  lM»th  acatiemicailN  ai.d  ps \  (  }H»lo^icaiiy  —  for 
his  mid\t'ai-^  TiMi  rtujr.  ut^  iirj^'c  that  ihe  Administration 
Tec«>nsid«T  ils  drci^mn  and  laiiccl  cla^^rs  on  Monda\'  and 
Tu*  -d.p  .  J.inuai\  IT)  arid  H)  in  ord«'r  ti;  aliou  the  sUidents 
Oi  ihl!^  U!)}^'**r**}' ^'  **»i<l"i^'i»i   tirtu-  i(,  nit'oaii'  tor  exams. 


Movies 


'Consent    Dissent 


Mitchell   Sandweiss 


I  wish  t<»  dispute  the  !e\  it-w  of  Ad>is€  and  Cons^.nt 
\\hich  blemished  pa^e  5  of  last  week's  Justice.  Joel  I)(K*r- 
tlt'r.  author  "i  the  review,  makes  no  mention  of  plot  or 
photoyiaphy,  and  <a\  s  littie  about  the  {}uali*y  of  the  act- 
tn^r  \V  hat  he  d\Nells  ujH)n  at  len^tli.  )iouever,  is  the  movie's 
jtolitical  content  and  significance.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
DiHiiU-r    lujs    M<    confused    per- 


voMality  with  ideology  as  to  dis 
lort     hi^     ()^ht■rv^  is«'     acute     p<r- 
«rption  oi  thf  dangers  inherent 
»n   th«'   stere*)typmg   which    p*t 
iii»  atis  Advise  and  Consent. 

To  be  spt'cihc,  the  reviewer 
r!.nm5  that  \he  movie  pres«'nl5 
'three  ideoloKxal  points  of  "'  ><K"ioiogy 
\  lew  'or  the  l;^cl.  thereof!  each 
cme  emtxKlied  m  on**  of  ttie 
<  riaracters    of    the    dr3r.,a    '     In 


r>  n  V  >  I  I .     lilt  11,     •111.- 


iiai   Morahly  Flay     the   miin  on 
thf     1^'ft     Senator    Van    .^cker 
rn.i  I       who  is.  tvelie\e  it  or  not, 
i.iean   and   w  uked   to   \ht'  (ore 
\ersus    tt)e    rpan    on    the    High! 
Srr,;str.r  Sc;ih  ('<  <)!(v    who  is     d 
r «  ;i  (  1 1  o  n  ;<  r  y      a     l  m  ^  o  i      d    tit  n~i  ;• 
ili>tim\      hut      shrewd  an(t   praK 
matic    ,    \ersus    ttn-    man    in    tite 
Middle,      'he     Senate      M.ijoniy 
l.oad',-;      u  ho     in    the   sacred    po- 
MiH  n     of     M(i(^elatlon         repre 
s«  n!<    .ill     thai     IS     ^;oo<i      nol)le 
foid    progressr.e    in    the    Amen 
_-    .". —   ,  /    I  ,*,,    • 

Missfs    FtH^us 

TJie    reviewer >J    scherr.e    fail.«^ 
on     one     important     considrra 
tion.     liowv  ver 
resourc«'S     and 


I.  any  real  sen.se  exist  as  a  co- 
hrrer.t  group)  Anomie  prevails 
and  as  Durklieim  noted,  its 
dramatic     moini*nl     is     thai     of 

suicide 

Thus  wf  drift  into  the  realrri 
Now,  why  can 
ttiere  tn-  no  conflict  of  morality, 
i.e.  no  Morality  Play''  Because 
no  ont  can  control  the  unanti- 
ciiiMtfd  cons«>ouences  of  cer- 
tain    moral    act3  telhng    the 

truth,  fo  rexample -  in  a  situa- 
tion which  allows  for  little  in- 
dependent motion,  i.e.  a  •system 
w  ho'-e  motto  is  Don  t  make 
wa\t'S  F'.ven  a  slight  distur 
t)2nc<'  of  t.he  ^vjipiihruim  is 
lial)le  to  set  ofT  a  chain  reac- 
tion v^h)(h  tlireatens  everyone 
Thvis  the  tight  domestic  con- 
trols over  nations  engaged  in 
warfare  or  of  a  team  in  a  tough 
hall  g.'inic  This  m.iy  not  tx'  an 
arnirale  descripti»m  of  the  nor- 
mal s<^>ciai  atFTiosptiere  of  the 
I'  S  Senate,  hut  it  certainly  is 
not  flislant  frr)m  the  extremes 
if  and  manv  oth<'r  American  in- 


James  Grossman 


It  is  with  great  devilish  glc^  and  very  im- 
moral cynicism  that  I  announce  my  candidaey 
for  secretary  of  COUNCIL.  After  having  sub- 
mitted my  name  to  this  guy  whose  ruune  is 
Eric,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  that  my  name 
will  be  mimeographed  on  the  ballots,  it  befell 
me  to  decide  what  motivated  me  to  commit 
this  great  bad  thing. 

It  all  happened  when  1  was  walking  in  the 
Sherman  Student  Center  and  I  heard  a  lt)ud 
banging  noise  My  first  thought  was  that  some- 
body was  moving  Charlie  Giuliano's  paintings 
farther  apart  to  give  them  room  to  vibrate  But 
then  I  saw  a  whole  lot  of  people  in  a  smoke 
filled  room'  And  there  at  the  head  of  the  table 
was  this  kid  who  looked  like  a  kind  of  stiuashed 
together  Arnold  Stang  hitting  this  sort  of 
wooden  hammer  on  ttie  table  that  they  were 
all  sitting  around.  And  on  this  table  were  a  lot 
of  ash  trays  and  a  ball  of  yarn  and  some  rial 
important-looking  pieces  of  paper'  And  1  w«nt 
in  and  1  felt  kind  of  funny  because  I  was  wear- 
ing dungarees  and  some  of  them  were  real 
dressed  up,  and  one  real  fat  guy  who  was  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  and  had  a  kind  of  square  leather 
suitcase  on  his  wee  lap  was  wearing  a  three- 
piece  suit' 

They  were  all  saying  funny  things  and  ttiey 
.said  them  t)ver  and  over  again  urtil  they 
weren't  funny  anymore,  and  nobody  laughed 
So  1  said  something  funny  and  the  fat  guy  said 
they  should  get  me  out  of  here  and  called  me  a 
dirty  name,  and  the  guy  who  was  the  kind  of 
nebbish  hit  his  liarnmer  on  tin-  table  and  sad 
"I  hereby  bring  COUNCIL  to  order,  whuh 
was  real   funny 

So  then  I  read  in  the  Jti.-^ftce  that  this  girl 
resigned  from  COUNCIL  and  that  she  was  real 
.sad  And  everybody  said  Who  will  ever  take 
her  place'"  And  they  all  hM)ked  skyward  for 
an  answer  and  somebody  said  How  ahoul 
Carol  Steinfeldt  •  Well.  I  know  this  chak  (and 
she  swings!,  and  boy  is  she  pushy 

So  I  .said  to  myself  how  al^out 
some  pretty  goenl  ideas  I. ike  they 
to  see  liow  many  jokes  the\  could 
tlie  hig  parking  scandal  .And  ttiis 
name  >-ou  >\i  n't  belie\e,  hiii  w  hc^ 
niy  class  representative,  said  tlicre  were  25 
con.muter  cars,  wtucii  I  lliouuhl  was  one  «.f  th.- 
b«'st  jokes  I  had  heard  thet»-  So  after  waiting 
many  mmutes  with  my  hand  raised  until  it  was 
white,  I  said,  "Why  d<K>snt  COUNCIL  allot 
.some  funds"  for  building  a  ramp  to  the  loof  of 
(Continued  on   Page  5) 


me"  I  had 
were  trving 
make  ;il>out 
girl,  wh«)se 
IS     1  111    told. 


Gaye  Tiichman 


Two  we<ks  ago  Lewis  Sorbin,  the  President 
of  the  Junior  Class,  stoml  before  the  Student 
Council  to  ask  for  money.  Lew  didn't  get  his 
money,  but  that  wasn't  really  the  problem  And 
money  wasnt  really  the  problem  which  faced 
Bob  Fromer  and  Vicki  Bonnell  when  they  ap- 
peared before  CNiuncil  that  same  night  as  rep- 
resentatives oi  the  Peace  Group  Lew  Serbia 
clanlied  the  problem  in  his  mind  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  attended  the  meeting  when 
he  called  tlie  Council  -The  Idiot  Council"  But 
Lew  s    attitude     is    not    a     solution  bccau.se 

someone  miglU  have  made  that  same  statement 
about  Billy  Singer's  council  or  Charlie  Katnen's 
council,  or  any  council  in  the  illustrious  past. 

Perhaps  ^omi  of  the  [jrohlems  l:)es<'tting  coun- 
cil are  inhcient  the  type  of  firoblems  any 
group  would  face  if  il  were  i  <ni'po>ed  of  fifieen 
people  with  almost  as  many  ideas,  loncepts  and 
non-ideas  of  what  the  group  as  a  whole  should 
do  And  ptihaps  some  of  the  j>rohiems  an.se 
from  the  f;>'t  that  \n  .spite  t)f  the  tension  and 
the  discoid  among  themselve-s  the  council  mem- 
bers stand  marked,  mocked,  or  completely  dis- 
regarded in  anv  thing  ttiey  attempt  to  do.  But 
then  student  apathy  is  not  a  new  prol)IefTi  at 
EJrandeis  The  solutions  which  ari.si-  are  not  new 
either  a  call  for  positive  action  (generally  un- 
defintd)  and  a  fond  dream  of  the  distant  future 
wlien  the  full  res<»urces  of  the  Student  Body 
will  be  mohil:;:ed  to  help  govern  the  Utopian 
Brandcis  (,f  the  distant  future. 

But  meanwhile  we  are  at  Brandeis.  A  Stu- 
dent Body  and  a  Student  Council  exist  They 
aro  lx>th  laugh<>tl  at  Bui  neither  is  a  j<»ke  Per- 
haps tlie  'tructui-e  of  Student  Council  can  t>e 
changed  .A  .ouncil  of  ten  memt)ers  is  certainly 
more  ma. cable  than  a  council  of  fifteen  Perhaps 
a  i)ermanent  Bud. ml  ("omrintttc  could  be  ap- 
j^oinled  l)y  the  Plxecutive  Board  to  replace  the 
p>n's«-nt  I'ommitte*-  w'riu'n  'i(>t  taN  >  for  t  \v  i  >  or 
three'  wef'ks  Pertia()v  a  different  type  of  liran- 
dcis  studfiit  will  :ho<isc  to  tun  foi  office  m  the 
flit  1 11  r 

1    announce    my    candidacy    for    secretary    of 
the   Student    (^ouncil.    I    feel    that    one    i  <u.    ex- 
plore the  [  *^Mt)ilities  inherent  in  student    i  »v 
prr..o«p«     rr.r.rv     ir.f.  !!.^-.  r.tly    55    •    nr.crr.V.y       ,,; 

Cvjuncil  than  a*-  an  i.l;  «i\i  r  at  council  me(ti'->gs. 
And  the  concept  of  a  ratioiiai  exchange  of  d<>as 
to  .solve  poli!;(a!  aiid  --tiiKlural  problems  pre- 
sents a  challenge  that  1  f*  <  i  mys«lf  equipped  to 
explore 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tim  Elk    II  iii{li«'% 

On  behalf  of  H  Stuart 
Hughes  and  the  Hughes  for 
Senate  Comnuttee.  thanks  are 
extended  to  all  t.he  members  of 
the  Brandeis  community  who 
participated  in  the  "Sing  Out 
for  Hughes'  on  your  campo.s 
Friday  night.  Octob<'r    12 

Nearly  $160  was  raised 
through  your  contributions  to 
aid  Stuart  Hughes  m  his  Senate 
campaign  to  extend  a  new  kind 
of  politic::!  thought  to  th,  vot- 
ers of  Mas.sachus«'tts  and  the 
nation 

The  funds  obtained  from  this 
and  many  oth«r  (ulti;ral  (  '.cnts 
held  on  behalf  of  the  i-ampaign 
will  Ik  XKt'd  tiy  the  Hughes  for 
Senate  C  o  m  m  i  t  t  e  e  io  l)ring 
Hughes'  ideas  on  disarmame  it 
peace  and  nucltar  age  policies 
10  vi.-«  wide  an  audience  as  pos 
siblc 

H.    A.    Crnsby    Forbfs 
Treasurer,   I1u|;hes  for 
Senate  Committee 


lived    m    t)«'t1er    liomes    than    my 
family  could  atlord 

After  years  of  ^elf  «(hication 
at  night  school  I  wa*;  a'ule  to 
provide  for  my  own  fa  m  1  1  v 
with  a  fairly  good  position  :,^ 
plant  superintendent,  und  hav« 
had  a  number  of  Negrt)es  in  my 
employ. 

All    wa'-    nnitf    serene    and 
t  veryone  a   v'.i'linp  work(  r    un 
til    the    .Supreme    Court    action 
From     then     on     it     \H'r,\u\(     in 
crewsmgiy     difTKuit     to     request 
any    responsd)iiit y    from    Negro 
workers  and   tempers   \tr>    fre- 


qiientiv  fhtieci  v^lth  continued 
dnmkenrie.s.x  on  the  j^irt  of  the 
N«>.;!o»<s  .iiid  taunts  tliai  ihey 
(duld  not  l>e  tired  as  il  would 
.i{)pear   to   ix    discrimination 

It  ajjpe.os  to  manv  of  us  that 
it  IS  becoming  th*'  duty  of  the 
>  -AACI'  and  the  Jewish  groups 
to  .11(1  in  a  program  of  educa- 
tion among  this  greuip  toward 
ri  resj>e)nsibilit y  of  these  p^'ople 
ano  avoid  this  issue  sol*^  !y  as  ?» 
rr.«an?  of  pu.shmg  thfir  weight 
around  merely  to  get  voled  'or 
this   admirii.strat ion 

J    HermanoskI 


'  '*"i^-    ^'-'iVi^J 


C'-T't  ^ 


stitutions     may     approach,     es- 

Ihe     dramatic  pecially  w  iien  reorganization  i.s 

focus      of      the  nec(»ssary,     as     in     elections     or 

movie    IS    not    on    th*-    struggle  chanees  of   policy     Witnes.s   the 

tK'iweeo     th.'ju-     three,     but     on  tension    and   shuffling    last    year 

the  unanticipated  consequences  with  the  rtppointment  of  a  new 

<if     this    struggle,     namely     the  Dean     of     Students       At     such 

suicide    of    young    Senator    An  tim<'S,   it    is  not  A   or  B  who   is 

derson      and      the      sul>sequent  good  or  evil,  but  the  whole  sit- 

heart    attack    of    the    President  nation      which      is      oppressive, 

from   the   strain   of  it  all     And,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  naus- 

when    the    President    dies,    the  ea      A     less    severe,    but     more 

Vice-President  gets  to  name  his  commori  reaction  to  such  a  sit- 

own  Secretary  of  State — which  nation    is    anxiety,    i.e.    fear    of 

IS   what   Anderson's  Committee  losing  control 

and  the  struggle  was  all  about  L<ms  of  Control 

-    thus    thwarting    the    aims    rrf  ^^  encounter  three  types  of 


the  noble  Moderate,  the  Senate 
Majority  I.^ader  Here.  too.  the 
Morality  Play  .«»cheme  fails  be- 
<aijse  nobody  wins,  not  even 
the  collectivity  (which  does  ooi 


anxiety  in  Advise  and  Consent; 

they  serve  as  substitute  princi- 
ples   of    action    for    the    three 

(CotUiuued  o»  Pag^  7> 


ileiialHr2ili#aii«»ii 

As  a  vouth  in  the  early  turn 
of  the  century  my  fannily  lived 
in  a  fairly  large  city  in  a  good 
neighborhood  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  Negroes 

At  school  Negroes  sat  along 

side     with     white     children,    at 

play   likewise     No   one   was 

forced  by  a  benevolent  political 
group  seeking  power  to  tel!  us 
what  we  could  or  could  not  do, 
so  all  was  only  natural  and  our 
actions  purely  one  of  getting 
along  with  one  another.  In  fact 


r  ti  ji 


A    ^Y>.   ^; 
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The  above  letier  to  the  "Student  Body,  Brandeis  Univer- 


I 


As  Always ,  .  ,  The  Folk 


Joanie 


Mitch,  Jackie,  Danny 

By  STEVE  SLANER 

The  question  of  ethnicity   vs.  commerciality,  always 

gfK)d  for  an  arjfunnent  annong  folk  music  aficionados,  was 

same  record  store  every  day,  but  on  one  day  the  window   is  different,  and  very  soon  I  revived   this  weekend  by  two  concerts   presented  on   the 


By  ROBERT  FROMER 

30\^  BAEZ  liV  CONCERT  {V AliGV ARD   VRS-9112,  $4.98). 

Some  types  of  news  spread  quickly  around  Harvard  Square.  One  walks  past  the 


everyone  knows  that  Joan  Baez  has  a  new  album  out 

The  album  is  quite  beautiful,  almost  justifying   the  cover,   whereon   Joan's   face, 
firrey -white  fading  out  of  blackness,  begins  to   suggest   conceptions    of    a    stark    Virgin 

Mary  .  .  . 

Buried  somewhere  in  the  im-  safer  word,  art,  makes  us  un-  contact  with  Joan  is  the  real 
possibly  complex  and  therefore  comfortable.  But  that's  part  of  key  to  understanding  that  the 
irrelevant    liner    notes    to    the   ^^^  problem  ~  certainly  Joan    projection     is    not    of    a     folk- 


album    is    this    sentence    frag- 
ment:  ".   .   .   we  love  those  few 
singers  who  are  willing  to  ex 
pose'  their  inner  feelings  (their 
souls,  if  you  will)  and  speak  in 


Baez    is    an    artist    in    the 


highest  sense  of  the  word  (Rob- 
ert Shelton  of  the  New  York 
Times  likes  to  discourse  on 
Joan's  natural  endowments), 
but  if  her  artistry  has  any 
meaning  (another  cornfort-de- 
song  of  those  things  which  are  stroying  word),  it  is  only  be- 
buried  so  deeply  within  us."  Cdiise  of  its  personal  itatuie. 


very  humanity,  but  of  an  indi-ndual, 
which  is  perhaps  a  clearer  view 
to  truths  about  the  former  The 
audience  has  to  understand    .  . 


rx  f-\  >^  *^  w-*^  *>  <-• 


rit- 


Cieneral  Impression  When  :jing:ng  becomes  a 

,  ,  ,  ,        ■  4  ual    of    performance,    Joan    has 

I  have  long  ago  given  up  try-    ^^.^     ^^^^    ^^,y    ^^^.^^    ^^    ^^    .^ 

ing  to  find  a  meaning   for  that    stop    .  .  .  There  have  been  strirg 
kind  of  thought,  but  I'm  willing    gles   over   this,    and    Volume    II 
to   accent   it   as  an   emotive   in-   certainly    reflects    a    real    ques 


accept   It   as  _-.    ^.  ,        , 

J       .  /  ♦    ^.  ^r^i  .  ..,\w^A    ^'on     on     Joans     part     as     to 

d.cation,  for  most  people  wind  ^^ether  that  point  had  not 
up  trying  to  say  something  like    t^en  reached 

that  about  Joan  Their  mistake,  ^^^  ..j^  Concert'  album  is  of 
I  think,  IS  in  retaining  (in  their  «  different  nature:  it  postulates 
own  minds)  a  mystical  tie  be-  a  gentler  Joan  Baez,  but  one 
tween    Joan's    singing    and    her   who  is  surer  than  she  has  been 

in  a  while  of  why  she  is  sing- 
ing, and  of  what  she  wants  to 
say  to  her  audience. 

Joan  Baez  records  are  mere- 
ly   beautiful     albums;     I've    al- 


medium  (folk  music). 

This  generally  takes  the  form 
found  a  little  further  on  in  the 
liner    notes      "Joan    and    her 


songs  give  us  this  sense  of  com-    ways  suspected  those  who  have 

thp    never    seen    her    in    person    but 


mon  ground,  of  rtwts  in 
past  and  present,  of  the  shared 
fund  of  experience  which  links 
us  to  her,  to  each  other,  to  our 
history,  and  to  the  unassuming, 
hard-working  and  half-forgot- 
ten people  who  molded  so  t>eau- 
tiful  a  part  of  our  national  her- 
itage while  scraping  a  bare  life 
out  of  the  Appaiaciiiaii  hills  or 
the  Alabama  cotton-fields  or 
the  West  Virginia  slagheaps  or 
the  Oklahoma  flatlands  or  the 
California    orange-groves" 

Nonsense  —  irrelevant,   per 
nicious    nonsense      The    impor- 
tance   of    an    artist     like    Joan 
Baez    lies   in   none  of  this,    and 
those   who   fall   prey   to    it    will 


who   yet   come  out   with   rever- 
ence to  be  faking  it.    In  person 


Brandeis  campus.  The  concerts  were  so  different  that  one 
hesitates  to  cover  them  in  the  same  review ;  yet  their  dis- 
.similarity  is  im{>ortant,  in  that  it  sliows  the  wide  range  of 

material     encompassed     within 

the    term    "folk    music  "      This    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^j_ 

despite  the  fact  that  all  three  j^^,  somewhat  of  a  cause  celebro 
performers  —  Milch  Greenhill 
and  Jackie  Washington  on  Fri- 
day night,  Etenny  Kalb  Satur- 
day night  are  what  Alan  Lo- 
mox    has    called    "city  billies," 


as  to  his  right  to  sing  under 
a  citation  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, he  put  on  a  show  tiiat 
will    not   soon    be    forgotten    by 

those    who   heard    it 


i.e.    u I  "uan  oriented     singers     of 
folk  smgs,  as  opposed  to    "grass- 
root:;'  folk  singers. 
Stu 


me 


laKiiii^  loe  iwu  programs  in 
chiune)logical  order,  Messrs 
(iteenhill  and  Washington 
packed  Nathan  Seifer  in  a  Sing 
Out  for  Huffhes.  H  Stuart 
Hughes,  as  everyone  at  this 
school  must  know  by  now.  is  a 
Harvard  professor  and  an  In- 
dependent candidate  for  the 
IJ.  S  Senate  from  Massachu- 
setts who  is  trying  to  introduce 


But  this  is  not  the  whole 
story.  The  most  receptive  audi- 
ence in  the  world  will  not  re- 
spi>nd  Lo  an  uninspiring  [>er- 
formance  -  it  must  be  admil- 
tt-d  tiicit  Jackie  aiiii  milcti  put 
on  quite  a  show  What  im- 
pressed most  was  tlie  fun  they 
gj{  out  of  their  singing,  alto- 
gether loo  many  people  are  in 
iolk  in  u  s  i  <•  for  the  financial 
benefits  Ihey  can  derive  from  U, 
at  the  expense  of  the  feeling  of 
community  which  folk  singing 
at  its  best  is  supposed  to  give. 
The  high  spots  of  the  concert 
t>ccurrtxi  in  the  songs  they  per- 


some    badly-needed    ideas    into 

ihe  political  arena;  Jackie  formed  together  »<mgs  like 
Washington  is  a  student  at  Em-  Salty  Dog  and  Bill  Bailey/Just 
erson  College  and  Mitch  Green-  Because — because  of  tlu  inter- 
hill  is  the  son  of  impressario  play  betwe^en  the  two  singers 
Manny  Greenhill  and  a  student  as  will  as  between  the  singers 


at  Harvard.    The  success  of  tii 


o  ••va 


the    audience.     But    Mitch 


•oncert  was  no  doubt  partly  due    and  Jackie  txith  gave  g(M>d  stdo 


JOAN  BAEZ 


U)  the  nature  of  the  cause  for 
which  it  was  given  and  the 
(ype  ot  pe<)ple  attracted  to  it, 
when   Pete  Seeger  .sang  at  Har- 


perf(n  niances. 
way 


each   in  his  own 


Ronnie,  Lee,   Fred  and  Frank 


Mitch 

Cireentiill  startini  od  rather 
pojrly  on  banjo  but  picked  up 
rapidly      when      he     shifted      lo 

r^^.v.^A     Av#A     wv^itav     t^a%j»K.a    »V- at~V  lii>lfc^. 

E:jpe<:ially  good  were  Stagolee, 
Saa  Francisco  Bay  (Jesse  Ful- 
ler 1,  Soldiers'  Drill  (a  Rev. 
Gary  Davis  instrumental), 
Make  Me  a  Pallet  on  the  Floor 
The   place   might    a.s    well    (a    knife   blues),    and    Built   for 

Comfort  (  M  e  m  p  h  i  s  S  1  i  m  ). 

years  ago.  The  Weavers  have  not  adapted  to  tit  their  new  banjo  player  Frank  Hamilton;   ^^^^^  prt^n"ce    I'nd^ns^^vm^-I 
instead,  they  have  tried  to  make  a   Pete  Seeger  out  of  him.  isn  t  as  pretty    but  these  qual- 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  thi.'^.  Despite   the    image  of   "grKxi    friends  getting   to-   jties    became    secondary    when 

gether  lo  sing  old  songs"  that  they  have  tried  to  create,   the   Weavers  are  a   very   pro- 
fessional    group      Their     songs 


By  DAVIi)  FRIEDMAN 

The  Weavers  sang  at  Symphony   Hall   last   Friday   night 
have  l>een  Carnegie  Hall  and  the  concert  the  same  as  the  one  they  recorded  there  eight 


of  the  original  Weavers.  Thus 
never  quite  understand  what  is  it  was  necessary  that  the  banjo 
going  on  in  Joan  s  music  replacement   sing   tenor.    (Ham- 

ilton     was     prect>ded     by     Erik 

Review  Questions  Darling.)    But    Pete  Seeger   was 

..,         ,.  •     ^,,„„t;^„    more  than  a  tenor;  he  calls  him- 
I  suppose  It  s  a  fair  quest  on    ^^^  ^  ,.^p,.^  ^^^^^.,   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

to  ask  at  this  point  whether  I  m    ^^^     bring     over     a     tremendous 
reviewing     the    album    or    the    range      with      2'^^     power 


have  been  arranged   to  be  per     Hays  quotes  bits  of  folk  philo 
formed  by  sp<»cific  voices,  those   sophy      like      "strip     away      the 

fal.se  tinsel  and  what  do  you 
find  .  .  the  real  tinsel'  and 
reminKsces    about    his    youth 


as 

student     minister      Ronnie    Gil 
bert     make^    fact«>.     laughs    and 
"tx)unces  '       around 


for    their    content     (which     for 
them   must,  t>asically,  tjc  mean 
ingless)     rather    than    for    the»r 
lx*auty. 

In  attempting  to  appeal  to  a 
wider  audience,  the  Weavers 
A' ill  prol:>ably  be  less  appreciat 


.     .        .     .  .  ,,        .      ,P*'l*t^,'*>       ed    by    the    more    practised    ear. 

t>ehind     him      r  rank    Hamilton   There     aie      few 


liner  notes     Actually,  i^  it  c«me 
to  a  choice,  I  would  do  the  lat 
ter     To  subject  Joan's  perform- 
ance   to    sj>eoiHr    jinaly^is    is    to 
commit    the   same   misunder 
Standing   as   the    author   of   the 


throughout  The  song  Wimo- 
weh  IS  a  fine  «how  place  for  his 
voice  it  was  his  tenor  part  that 
made  the  Weavers'  version  the 
finest  p<^'rformanre  of  this  song, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  infer- 
iority of  the  new  Weavers  is 
most  apparent    Mr    Hamilton  is 


notes  The  only  valid  judgment  quite  capable  of  singing  the  re- 
I  can  render  is  the  fifth  word  quired  notes  but  neither  his 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  this 


article  Beyond  that  1  can  only 
say  that  the  album  deserves 
hearing;  individual  judgment 
will  follow. 

It's   time   now    to   stop   being 
obscure,  and  to  nay  some  things 
•bout    what    is    involved 
Joan's  artistry. 


m 


voice    nor    his  enthusiasm    pro 
jecta  as   Mr    Sceger's  does. 

Fine  Performance 

When  Mr 
required  to  imitate  Pete  Seeger 
he    gave    quite    a    fine    perfor- 
mance. The  few   original  banjo 
pieces 


laughs  on  cue  Only  PYed  Hel 
lerman  preserves  his  dignity, 
but  this  only  at  the  cost  of 
seeming  bored  The  introduc- 
tion to  Wa.tn't  That  a  Time  is 
an  admonition  to  fight  the  ^ood 
fight    today,      in    a    land    wnere 

f*>Ao     mt^rt      «»/-»     tr»     iaii"     ar-tri      ?-»■>  •!/-««> 

the  evening  sound  more  like  a 
civil  rights  pep  rally  than  a 
serious  folk  music  concert.  The 
group  puts  so  much  etTort  into 
believing  in  what  they  are  sing- 
ing iiiat  they  ap^y 'ar  ludier  >us 
Kow  can  F^  ed  Heilerman     leel  ' 


W  t^i  a, 


but 


a  song  about  salvation   through 
Hamilton  was  not  Jf^us.  or  Ronnie  Gilbert  hate  a 

Negro  chain  gang  captain^ 

ArtisU  SI;  EnterUiners  No 

The    range    of    so-called    folk 
were     done     admirably    musicians    runs   from    African 
his  best  piece   was  a   triL>*r«m**n    lo  groups   like     Tlie 
blues   number  played   on    what   Highwaymen  '     Somewhere    in 
Joan  Baez  is  a  performer  in   ^^n  only  be  termed  an  "electric   this    spectrum    a    line    must    be 
a  sense  strangely  different  from  harmonica"  This  is  a  technique  drawn  between  real  folk  artists 
the   usual   connotations   of   that   ^  which  the  proximity   of  the  and      popular      entertainers 
word      That    is.    she   has   some-    harmonica  to  the  microphone  is   think  this  lin--  would  necessar 
thing  to  give  to  her  audience —    varied    to    produce    an   exciting   ily    come    pretty 
which    is    very    different    from   slur.    The    transition   from   har- 
simply  having  something  to  put   monica     to     vocal     seemed     to 
in    front    of    an    assemblage    of  cause  Mr    Hamilton  some  dirli- 
people.  culty.  The  hurried  changer,  de- 

The    process    is    not 
•wakening  things  buried  within 
us.     It    is   rather   one    wherein 


close    to    the 
Weavers — but  on  which  side^  If 
the  inverse  lalio  of  popularity 
authenticity    is   to    be    a    gauge, 
then  the  Weavers  must  l>e  con- 

Thev 


aie  lew  instrumental 
backgrounds  that  will  be 
picked  ofT  their  r(Hords  by  the 
butts;  our  guitarists  will  not  go 
to  the  Weavers  to  learn  new 
soughs,  neveithcless  their  fine 
voices  gfx:)d  harmony.  and 
.strong  rhythm.s  will  always  tK> 
admirtKl  6y  the  uninitiai'*d  But 
as  the  taste  of  these  develop 
they  will  go  t>eyond  the  Weav- 
er>  and  fiiKl  them  unexciting 
The  Weavers  are  slick  and  pro- 
fess i>mal  but  they  are  profes- 
sionals in  an  amateur's  art 

Joanie  Again 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  The  fol- 
lowing is  excerpted  from  an 
article  in  LITTLE  SANDY  RE- 
VIEW (No    10} 

Baez  IS  an  exciting  singer, 
pnd  would  b<^  stirring  whether 
"l  she  did  Little  Moses  or  N>ffht 
and  Day.  In  fact,  it  probably 
wouldn  t  matter  which,  since 
she    is    a    superficial    performer 


we  are  being  given  things 
buried  within  Joan.  We  are  be- 
ing called  on  to  understand,  if 
we  can,  things  far  more  com 


r.n«»    nf   trBCtcd  slightly  from  the  efTec-  sidere^  mere  entertainers 

tiveness      of      this      blues      but  have    adapted    ethnic   pieces    to 

nevertheless    the    audience    re-  give    them    mass    appeal 

acted    more    favorably    to    this  simple     reinterpretation 


who  doesn  I  probe  the  inner 
content  of  her  material  She  is 
not  a  folksmger.  since  she 
neither  sings  nor  plays  m  tra- 
ditional style  —  nor  does  she 
The  perform  traditional  versions  of 
or     a    folksongs     .    .    .   Mi.ss   Baez    jis] 


he  plaved  blues.  Ix^caus**  his 
voicc^  instrumental  ability  aiKi 
manner  of  presentation  did  full 
justK-e  ix>  the  songs  concerned. 
One  could  s<'e  his  .sense  of  in- 
vohement  with  the  material 
and  the  feeling  he  put  into  his 
singing   throughout 

Jac  kie  Washington  is  a  very 
different  type  of  folksinger  in- 
diH-d  ther(>  are  those  who  ques- 
tion his  right  to  the  use  of  the 
term  So  called  purists'  would 
hase  the'ir  ohject ion'-  to  Jackie 
on  his  admittedly  un  Guthrie- 
iike  voice,  Uck  of  consummate 
skill  on  guitar  and  facility  at 
entertaining  an  auditn^^e  But 
jud/^'^ng   him   <»n   hi.-;  own   tcrn^iS 

that  IS,  not  expecting  hm  to 
t>«*  Merle  Travis  or  Blind  I^m- 
on  JefTer.son  yields  a  differ- 
ent evaluatic>n  He  has  a  very 
good  voice  to  start  with  arvd 
uaes  It  efTe<t;veI  V,  as  in  the 
beautiful  Mexican  se>ng  Mala- 
guena  Salerosa;  his  guitar  work 
is  more  than  adecjiiate  for  the 
type  of  material  ho  does,  and 
his  ability  to  entertain  shcjuid 
be  seen  as  a  function  of  his  to- 
tal performance  If  all  he  cx)uld 
do  were  tell  funny  stories  and 
put  th.c  audience  ,;t  ease,  ane 
would  t)e  entitled  l«»  put  him 
down  as  a  would -ix-  Mort  Sahl. 
But  it  is  a  misuse  of  one's  crit- 
ical faculties  to  say  thai  en- 
tertainment as  such  is  a  t>ad 
thing  in  folk  music  the  imp<ir- 
tant  Miing  is  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  (uiterlainment 
and  t>.e  artistrv  and  taste  of  the 
particular   folksinger    involved. 

Jackie 


piece  than  to  any  other 


song  does  not  disqualify  it  as  a    a    gifted    youngster    who    has 


Ariyuiie  who  has  enjoyed  the  folk  song,  for  this  would  elimi     heard    a    couple    of   Odetta    al 


many    oX   the   colored   families   »^l"  was  mailed  from  New  Orleans   La.  It  speake  for  itself. 


It  is  true  that  Jackie  Wash- 
ington can  never  present  the 
same  impact  as  Lightnin'  Hon- 

Weavers'  records  might  do  well   nate  even  Danny  Kalb  (to  use  a  bums  and  has  had  a  guitar  ies-  hi^^l^f  "!.iVvL ''in   mternretT' 

.  ...    .     .         to     confine     his     contact     with  current    example)     as     a     folk  son   or   two   jumping   on    folk-  tio^   of   his   own   ?o    whic^h* 

plex  than  farmers  (folk)  toiling   ^^^^  ^,  this  medium.   The  in-   singer    But  the  making  of  any  songs,  changing  and  arranging  11?"  u'  .VJ*   thTnir  he  dr^  hiTl 

on  some  people's  plain.                   troductions     and     in     between   art  form  palatable  to  a  major-  and  tampering  to  get  them   to  ffd^P'nd  bluer  and  i^^ 

song  banter  which  is  edited  out  Ity   has   always   degraded    it     I  fit   her   personal    "style':    .       .  u    tz            *^ '^^^^ 

KeyPhrwes                     S  \l^   t^oTd.    i.    sometime,  would    further    disqualify    the  they  rer^in  fakes.  like  a  pup-  ^i^V'ir.'.v^in^'^^^.l    h.^: 

Phrases  like  "Intensely  per-  cloying,  sometimes  boring,  and  Weavers  as  real  artists  because  py  parading  around  in  an  over-   "^  "^ iw   j.^-    e   ^9 

tonal,'  even  when  applied  to  a  occasionally      annoying.       Lee  they  »eem  to  sin4j  some  songs  Urge  bearskin.  (Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Bunche  Talks  On  African 


Battle  For  Recognition: 
Challenge;  a  Fly  in  the  Ointment 


7->w-  TJ        'm.      J       A.!      M.'  *      Ti         7   1  By  ROBERT  FROMER 

Discusses       United      l\altOnS       rrObiemS  The  Bo»to„  „ew«r«pers  dunng  the  several  dayB  foU 

,«_^  B^^K^  $^B^^^%^^        ^^  lowing  la«t  Wednesday's  second  Hughes-Lodge  debate  be- 

By   HEIDI  SrnrHR  ^an  to  reflect  an  interesting  but  perhaps  predicUble  trend. 

.      ,»,.,.,      /,  .,  ^         •  1      •  •  *u  *  H     Stuart   Hughes,   Independent   candidate   for    U.S. 

(an  t>.e  United  Nations  survive?  Will  a  Cx)ngo,  a  Goa   a  hnancial  crisis  or  the  rant-  "•  ^     George  C.  Lodge,  the  Republican  nominee, 

ings  of  Barry  (Joldwater  and  the  D.A  R.  be  the  straw  that  will  break  the  proverbial  ^"^^^^^d  fort  brightly  aAd  in  some  depth  on  the  topic 

camel's  Uck  ?  Will  ihe  many  new  members  of  the  world  bo<ly  be  a  real  asset  or  will  they  "t^^'^^^^^l^.    •  ^ense  Con- -  

merely  "make  more  sj>ee<hes,  hold  more  receptions   and   cocktail    parties,   and    c  a  t.  s  e   ^^^^^^  ^^^   Automation:   Boom   ^j  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  f^^^^  Ted'i 


worries  aUmt  flag  space  in  the  New  York  headquarters 


or  Bust  for  Massachusetts?"  As    hand,  has  backfired. 


th<  F(>r(l  Hall  Foi  uin,  a  no 
j.iofil  <>i  Kiini/ation  wliich  prt'- 
i.i-u[-  UrliiKs  lor  thf  piitpos*' 
ol  vlniiiiialMu;  and  jnfurnung 
the  jaihiic 

Dr  Buruhi-.  a  Nogro.  holds  a 
number  of  awards  for  his  work 
on  the  intn  rialitmal  s  r  t- n  e, 
.iM,..i.^-  tlu  til  ll'.r  r'.-\  •■! 
l'(  a(  t  I'li/o.  v\ 
m    1H:)(i    At    tlir 


J     Nvi.h.'l 

luh   lu-   niri\('cl 
niium-nt   \n    is  a 


m«rTit>«'r  oi  itn-  v.  ;>i  .->«  i  i «  va;  id 
and  IS  HI  rhar^''  of  ^  ^  opoia- 
tions  m  Iho  Coii^o  He  is  un- 
usuall.N  quali(u(l  (o  speak  about 
the  UN's  work  in  Africa  both 
by  \  irtiie  of  tins  position  and 
k)>  \\h  lift  -lonK  interest  he  has 
Fhi'wn  m  the  peoples  and  insti- 
tutions of   Afiua 

<  olonv  and  Independence 

Dr  Bum  lu  btj^an  by  point- 
in*,'  out  that  Ihe  "w  i  n  d  s  of 
cltanjie"  :^wi«jim>4  across  Afri- 
ca ha\t  .iht  .i(i\  tumbled  many 
4)  (dloiiial  p  o  V.  «- r  Although 
A1ih;<  and  ( "oUmialism  liave 
been  \iitii.;!!\  -  \  ncnx  tnous  for 
filntost  a  !iii!wiit(i  \  ♦■;.•'-  HOO 
nnlbon  Ali  i«-ans  ai  c  nov>  li\  iii^ 
in  countries  which  hi,\t  ^.niud 
independence  since  World  War 
II  In  contrast,  only  100  million 
people  are  left  in  countries 
which  must  still  go  through 
the    transition    from    a    colonial 

Dr  Bunche  said  that  he  was 
often  asked,  "Are  they  (the 
African  countries)  r<  adv  for 
independence?"  He  replied  -oai 
the  answer  in  most  cases  is  no. 
But  who  1^  lo  say  when  Ibey 
■will  t'«  "  11.  v\  ready  was  '.Ik 
Unit*  (i  Nt.i'«v  (,i.  for  that  mat 
ter,    hov\     1 .  ...iy    is   any    newly 


Somalia.    Togo,    and    most 
oently,    Ruanda-Urandi. 

Congolese  Problems 

Tlowfver,  the  U  N  s  Inggest 
ta'k  in  Africa  came  when  it 
was  a  s  k  e  <^  to  lulp  a  nation 
w  h  o  <  e  independence  liad  al- 
ready l)een  declared  the  Bel- 
gian (.'ooKo  Dr  Bundle  noted 
that  l.here  wcie  1h.ee  primaiy 
■sources  of  diHicully  in  the  ex 
tremely  complex  crisi.s  precipi- 
tated in  July  of  1960  P\)r  one 
thing,  llie  C<)ng»»lese  lai  ked  the 
political  and  administrative  ex- 
perience necessary  to  take  over 
the  go\'ernment  Aeeo'ding  to 
Dr.  Bunche.  there  were  17  uni- 
\ersity  graduates  in  a  total 
population  of  fourtet-n  million 
Africans 

Secondly,  there  were  ptrson- 
al  power  struggles  among  men 
who  had  no  conception  of  na- 
lionluHKl,  but  who  worked  on 
the  basis  of  p«'rsonal  or  trib^al 
ambition  It  seems  that  Dr 
B  u  n  c  h  e  is  here  o\erlooking 
F'atrice  Lumumbji  who,  wliat- 
(  \(r  ]]']<  ni<»ti\e»^.  was  an  adxo- 
(  ate  of  a  strong  central  ^'oxcrn- 
mtrii  lli*^  willful  a.'-sertinn^  in 
the  peutr  .'liu^)4le  co^l  hnn  Ins 
life.  Generally  speak  iul'  the 
factor  of  personal  ambition  and 
irihnb'-m    \vn<-    \-ory    important 


Dr  Bunche  recalled  his  hrst 
meeting  with  Tshombe  on  July 
7,  19H0,  at  which  time  the  Ka- 
tanga leader  stided  that  he 
wanted  to  secede  1  want  a 
go\ernment  like  ><>ur  Articles 
of  Conf<>deration,"  he  said  To 
which  Dr.  Buruh«>  answi  red. 
But,  if  >i>u  v\i!l  leval!,  lliat 
didn't  work."  No  reply  was 
forthcoming,  Silerue  was  more 
leiiing  than   worcis  could   be. 

Keign  of  Terror 

The  third  and  the  most  im- 
mediate factor  responsible  for 
the  crisis  was  the  mutiny  of 
the  army  (the  Force  f'}ibli(f\ie  ) 
on  July  8,  1960  —  just  one 
short  week  after  independence. 
The  Congoles<^  wanted  to  Afri- 
canize the  a  r  m  y,  Dr  Bunche 
explained.  They  substituted 
their  own  untrained  men  for 
experienced  Belgian  officers, 
and  the  reign  of  terror  which 
ensued  is  by  now  a  familiar 
story  The  normal  fun<"tions  <tf 
go\<»rnrneni  were  at  a  stand- 
still the  next  day  as  lb«^  non- 
Africa?:  *r.ir  eaiurals  fled  the 
eoii'it  ly 

'I  \\i<  uas  the  cue  for  llu    l'  N. 
to    enier     K  isavubu,    as    Presi 
d(  nt,    had    to    resort    to    outsidt^ 
iC(}}ii'ttiuc(i  on  Pnqe  t) ) 


in 


the    middle    of    the 


place 
stage. 

The  Boston  papers  did  not 
m  a  k  e  big  news  out  (»f  the 
debate,  which  is  one  facet  of 
the  problem,  nor  did  they  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  the  is- 
su(>s  so  candidly  debated  l)y  the 
participants:  a  second  pha.se  of 
tht    problem. 

Indignation  Nil 

Phase  one  means  simply 
that,  if  there  ever  was  a  chance 
to  flush  Kennedy  out  into  open 
confrontation  bc^fore  the  TV 
cameras  in  a  three  way  debate, 
it  has  gone  by  the  boards  The 
only  means  to  its  accomplish- 
ment would  be  massive  public 
indignation  at  the  refu.sal  of  the 
Presidents  brother  to  face  his 
opponents  over  the  issues.  A 
reaction  of  this  sort  would  have 
to  be  both  fostered  and  m  nn- 
tained  by  the  major  news- 
papers, and  nothing  of  the  sort 
IS  oeing  done  Nor  will  it  ever 
be  done  in  this  campaign 

The  assertion  that  Kennedy 
can  duck  del)ate  all  the  way 
thi(»iigh  No\<inher  (i  and  win 
handily  becomes  more  and 
more  true  And  Lodge  iv  now  m 
a  I'lrid;  his  wilimgnes-  to  (h 
o.ije       iiiiK''«s,       OI  ij.;  lo.i  I  !>        d« 


Entpirkism  Versus  Ideology 


Evisn  Stark 


;^r^<.r><.nfH.  lit    t'f^vernment    to 
8U?ne    it>-   (iuties'^ 

<io\erninents  to  (  onie 

11 


as- 


t  >UC    of    tin     ril  il  (')  s      if    J  III 
I  fi  r  (iiK/rtuui     (  Ml      i    until    . 


Dr     .\or»;Miri    }hi  tilui  ii  ni 

^^\\  1  y.h  1  rkvifav 


I'-u  l,,-s    .S'o<io/o(/i/    <)/    /x'eJioioM    (if    0.rf<»r(i    (i»i(i    i.s 
//e  I.s  pn'sint hi  spvdk iiii)  at  (i  »m»i'^cr  of  ee.'leyes 

ij     111.')    j  < » I  1  M  t  «/ in  I  (I  jy     ttiidrC     «/Ti     Ull'OiOOif 


l^ 


a  I  «  fi  e.-hiiig  el.ao^Je  t«) 
},,  ..r  a  :  e^poii^itiit  ii  f  f  i  i  i  .»  i 
i  [...iiipion  \  h<  !  i^hl.-  of  .^f'  '«  ''n 
^,  I  j  «n  U  I  III  ,ii.«l  loii  The  (id  i  lue 
i.f  (lit  ha:<i  !i-il  loi.aii^tv  m  this 
»  eiint  I  \  t  h.it  1  Me  eiiiei  ^' i  r  i  g  ^o\  - 
,,.....,.  ;,t .,  I  j  ■  W'-l  I  >e  t  il !  ui 
t)V  iigain^t  u^  iS  i.u^t  not 
The   new  Iv    ,nd<  p.  luieiit    i, 

are    fei  ^'mg    'he    l).i!lis    le 

go\  eminent    in 

j.ast     tradition 

ward     ine     1 

rni  et    tin     (  h.illeri(?es    th.<t    a  r  e 

often  uni(|ue  to  ttie;r  particular 

hit  .lal  ion 

These    n<  w     Afruan     nations 


lilt     uv 

1 1  vie 

al  i<  ins 

flit  111  «■ 

a(  <  <  I  fi.i  Me  \«.  It  h 

.Old     an     e\e     to- 

ture      IV      otdet      to 


the  Cold  War   ideology   prtsent-  Intere.st  uigly        enough,        £>r. 

ed  a   formu'ation  of  man  s  total  Birnbauin    jxMnted   out    thai    the 

exj)erien^e  ?«n<i  th..  «.vt.>m;inn  (>(  (hiirch.    was    placing    a    central 

this     fc^ast  West     conflict     to    the  role    m     tJie 


ba\  (     gre.n  i  % 

tit  i\t     .-•<■►''       -    ■ 

the  organizai 
M    member'- 


!  nei  e.t  ^e«i 

1  i  ■, , .    1  '    V 

•.('])   had   a 
V'  h  iopia 


Si»tce   the  publication  of  Daniel   F»ell's  book.  The   Knd  of  Ideolojjy,   s  o  c  i  o  ]  o  jr  i  s  t  s 

tliroiighoul  the  United  State.^  have  justified  their  own  lack  of  evahiative  .social  analy.si.s 
li\  l(K-r't  iii^f  t)ie?nsel\  t'S  tij-ml>  witliin  the  empirical  "rniddlei'ange"  tradition.  With  the 
iintnnel\  death  of  <".\\.  Mili.-s.  the  passing-  Irian  ihe  s..-ene  of  the  la.-^^l  great  * 'grand 
iheorivt."  Ani«'ii'an  xniojogists  })a\e  prepared  Uieni.-;elve.s  to  relax  into  a  .secure  jire- 
teii^e  (d   object  \ii\.  lea\ing  the  i)rol)leni.s  of  historical  inlerpreliition  to  the  avant-gar<ie 

.1^  st  het  lei.in     phi  loso^,)her■s      .ike 

P.iiil  (io<.dman  .nui  Harold 
Ho<(  rilHTg.  whose  constant 
pi«  .IS  for  ■  theoretic. d  leie 
van<  e"  ma>  ea^iis  i>e  at '.  r  i  hiited 
ttieir  !ni^-under'^!;'ndir^.g  of 
t  inl  etniHira  ry  scientific  method 
Sine*  nol>iKl\  doul)ts  that  this  is 
tlie  .i^e  of  the  end  of  ideoiogs  , 
nobo(i\    examines  h.s  own 

1  h(  fcjeneral  thesis  was  first 
f<'i  iiiulateii  by  Ha>  rnond  Aron 
vome  \ears  ago  The  three 
It  net-  of  .^rons  argument  mav 
\w  paraphf  .e.<'<f  as  follows  1) 
Model  n  populations  aie  tired  of 
KJ*.  o io)^ ,(  .1 1  ^li(iKgl»>  .ind  are 
tCK)  bii\\  with  th«'  Ci'iicr  (  li'  la'-ks 
of  prosper!  !\  to  con<  em  them 
v,»!\f'<.:  VA,  u  n  general  th»'ori»-'< 
!inif\irig     S4<'n,ingly     alien    cul- 


'\,c  size 
!n    1*^4^, 

'oImI  of 
L 1 1  ve  r  I  a . 
and  South  Afma  were  the  onlv 
African  repr'^-entai  i  v#*s  At  5'ne 
present  time.  Ifieie  aie  !1()  na- 
tion*-  with  a  total  of  '.''A  .Xfriean 
Cf'uritM'  •-  rtiH'^  of  a  tot.'ii  in- 
creaj^e  of  .')9  siate*-  m  Uie  \  N 
5;ince  1^4^).  30  ha\e  iKen  .^fn 
can  Algeria  and  I'ganda  were 
admitted  ju^t    la*;!   week 

What  has  tx'en  thf^  exact  na- 
turi  *if  »■  N'  aid  to  A  f  r  :  r  a  ' 
Firvi  of  Hit.  it  has  been  able  to 
f)fTer  niultilateral  technical  as- 
sistance witliout  the  stringv" 
that  usualls-  acce.mpan\-  unilat- 
eral aid  from  a  big  power  .Such 
aid  I.*-  an  expression  of  world- 
wide (oncern  for  the  prK)rer, 
d»A  eloping  natuins  Project'^ 
u  r;  d  e  r  this  category  include 
malaria  control,  refrtr  (station, 
trnrhrr  trainiiig.  «ind  I'ne  ninld- 
in;,'  of  bridges  and  airports 
More  •^peeifieallv.  the  I'nited 
Nations  ha<:  appropriated  125 
nnlbon  dollars  for  a  dam  on 
the  Volta  F^ver  in  Ghana,  a 
y*"  (•r\c\iir\  school  on  the  Ivory 
Coasl.  and  a  university  in  Li- 
bia Africa  will  receive  25 'r  of 
pll  IT  N  expenditures  this  year 
and  probably  30*^:    next  year. 

Important    as   fhes^-    develop- 
ment   aid«>    are.    they    must    be    ideolojiy  plays  a  significant  role    should  im^  dispelled  by  Un   bth- 
ron^wlered     secondary     to     the    in     the     understanding     of     the    nical     nature    of    this     employ- 
contribut;on     the     United     Na-   conlexuporary    fcctne.    CtiUujly   menl. 


tiires  2)  I'hus  men  concern 
thtmseives  with  pragmatic  so 
hitions  lo  imnu'diate  problems 
and  ha\«>  little  concern  for 
general  attitudt-5  '  '.i )  Insofar 
as  intellectual  elites  ha\e 
adapted  pragmatic  approaclies 
ihe\  are  right,  large  scale  ap- 
proaches are  out  of  place  and 
inefTe^tu  e,  more  particularly, 
.inv  world  \  lew  would  cer'n in- 
ly lead  to  totalitarianism  Be- 
c.'.u.M'  of  the  intense  disemhant^ 
TTu  nt  f>f  the  intellectualr,  vv  rio 
hnd  .-;.-.><n  «ai<-<1  themselves  with 
radical  ideologies  during  the 
Ifirties.  CMir  misu.s<>d  elites 
<uurry  to  the  call  of  pragma- 
tism. 

Ideoloj^y   Sii^nifleant 

Dr    Birnbaum  defined  ideolo- 


irurd  force,  tbi:  ni-uiral  Ohx', 
signifies  the  representation  of  a 
third  world  \  lew  In  terms  par- 
tiiuiarly  applicable  to  the 
I'm  ted  States.  Dr  Birnbauir,  re- 
f*"re<i  u>  (he  !de<>!',>g!cy  1  con- 
v«'r,<suv  of  confornotv'  j>rojw^>ga1- 
e<i  by  "mass  culturt  "  In  this 
sense  ideologs  seenied  to  carry 
Marxist  connc>tat  lon-^.  i.e..  as 
f.dse  c  <insei(»usness  rather  than 
an  «  xpluil  n^etapii\  Nical  irdei 
pre  talion  of  .'iociel\  By  failing 
to  acknowledge  tluir  <)wn  pari 
in  the  ideoiogicai  struggles  of 
the  modern  world,  .scKial  critics 
can  formulate  no  efTeilive  cri- 
ticuie  of  our  existential  dilem- 
nia  Explicit  criticism  of  the 
Slaiini.st.  i-y.'^'^:  :v!u  x:  by  thos<:- 
itnphcitly  irisolvea  in  socialist 
ideology  IS  weak  T\^e  critique 
piesented  by  the  British  i>abor 
Party  ser\ed  as  a  prominent 
example  of  this  The  whole 
problem  of  ideology  is  uniquely 
appropriate  m  the  nt-wly 
emerging  nations  where  the 
probje^m  of  industr  lalizat ion 
uitdtri  central  .state  control  is 
unavoidable. 

The    hope    of    the    Rickovers 
arvd      Conanls      that      somehow 
more     education     will 
more    efficient    social    critics    is 


re  f<»rrnulation  of 
ideology  'n  Western  EurojHv 
The  C'atholi  •  Church  found 
Marxist  analysis  of  alienation 
^KKuliarly  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems of  building  'Cyirist  lan 
cernrn.unities",  und  for  Ih.j'  Pro 
test;!nt.s,  the  nakertness  of  re 
ligious  beliefs  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  world  has  led  lo  an  at- 
tempt by  theologians  to  under- 
stand the  relation  of  induidual 
cc)n.s<i(>usness  to  total  experi- 
ence. Dr  Birnbaum  could  lo- 
cale no  significant  ideological 
vitalism  in  the  Eastern  world, 
but  he  estimated  that  in  Euroi:)e 
75  to  80 'y  of  the  s<x.'ioIogists 
are  inextricably  involved  in  so- 
cial criticism  American  prag- 
matism is  on  the  downgraae,  as 
evidenced  by  the  incr'^p.'.t  c! 
working  out  -^f  generational 
conflict  tiirough  non  routinized 
methods  and  a  new  revival  of 
young  socially-conscious  sociol- 
ogists. 

I  cannot  share  Dr.  Birn- 
bnurr/'a  iL^jjiiiiiism.  Although  I 
agree  that  the  age  c'  ideology 
is  only  beginning,  our  Western 
culture  has  thus  far  shown  no 
signs  of  being  in  the  forefront 
produce  of  this  new  formulation  of 
critics  is  ideas.  The  "truth"  is  no  longer 
involved  in  a  separate  move- 
ment   of    its    own.    Traditional 


ill-founded     The    education     is 

gies    as    systems    of    interpreta-    directly   aimed   at    bureaucratic  «^,^i„„„^„4  ^..,,^u  ,     , 

tion  for  the  tot.il.ty  of  social  ex-   a.ssim.lation      and      conformity.  !?;^  X,     I^   I  "'*y^'^''^'  -^ 

perience    which   contain    values   Certainly  there  are  today  more  ^''i!^,^r«r.i.    /,^^k ^    f^*^' 

for    the    distribution   of    power,   employed  intellectual.H,  but  any  ^,^^uZ,f^^^i  f^^^^  ^""^^^J^^ 

He  then  proce^^i  to  show  how   premature  .  socialist     optimism  l^e''^S^ra?fon'^f^^an^:  Tvanl' 

garde    ihcori/.ing    by    Ihe    aca- 


the    S  u  n  d  a  y 

announred     a 

tac■llc^,  for    the 

..    The 

it     ^.iid. 


•»  rr»r»'>  i  <»r-» 


,  i ;  e 


(Continued  on  Page  5) 


'ddy.  And  Lodg 
the  inclusion  of  Hughes  in  de- 
bate gives  Kennedy  a  perfect 
excu.se  to  debate  no  one,  for  he 
refuses  to  debate  the  Independ- 
ent Lodge  can  only  back  down 
from  his  sttind  and  seek  two- 
way  debate  (which  KennecJy 
would  be  forced  to  accept)  at 
Ifie  risk  i»f  Jo.-^iufc;  w  h  ,i  l  e  \  e  r 
strength  he  has  amassed  on  the 
issue  of  fair  play. 

Issues    rnimportant 

Phase  two  m.eans  that  issues 
are  no  more  imporiant  in  this 
campaign  in  terms  of  the  B<»s- 
ton  press  than  the^y  were  in  the 
primaries 

To  say  this  means  essentially 
that  Hughes  has  failed  in  a 
major  area:  his  efforts  to  act  as 
a  stimulus  toward  a  campaign 
based  on  issues  have  no.  really 
produced  a  different  kind  of 
campaign 

The  del)ates  with  Lodge, 
trail-ldazing  a.  they  certainly 
are  from  one  perspective,  have 
been  shunted  through  the  at- 
titude of  the  press  onto  a  siding 
in  relation  to  the  main  political 
campaign   per   se. 

An  article'  m 
B  o  s  t  o  n  (ilohf 
ehani't  'm  I  '''ij^! 
b. :■;•!!'  •■     "f     ""•     ' 

Repid  il !;  .m  cm 
is  jM.uuiing  lo  ciiop  ins  cone  c  n- 
tratior.  o'  tln^  issoes  <ind  in- 
st«'ad  addre'-^  himself  to  tne 
(juestion^  of  Tcddv  s  cjualilita- 
lions.  and  his  right  to  l)rcak  the 

h  ..  1  If  .>•   -  .f<    1  ,--,  fl  1  t  1 ,  ,ri    »!<-.•      .    l»»-#..  .. 

dent  has  nt  \  er  had  a  mar- 
relative  in  ('<»ngi«'ss  while  m 
ofhce 

Lodge    Desperate 

Lodge'  really  has  no  othe>r 
ehoiee'  if  he  expe'cfs  to  re  tain 
any  chances  of  winning  And 
he'  is  adopting  desperation  tac- 
tics at  Ix'st.  for  he  runs  the  risk 
of  throwing  Te-ddy  into  an  un- 
derdog  role  as  eiid  the  unfor- 
tunate F;  d  w  a  r  d  McCormaek. 
MeCorinack  s  blundeT  certainly 
inere'ase's  the-  chance*  that  al- 
most any  attack  on  Teeidy  will 
preKluce-  the  same  result,  the 
Kennedy  forces  know  how  te) 
play  that  particular  line  for  all 
it's  worth 

It  must  l>e'  understcHHi  that 
the  failure  of  the  Hughe's  cam- 
paign to  l)reak  down  traditional 
peilitical  doors  \  la  the  mass 
media  was  large  ly  fore'doomeei 
in  a  ."Situation  v\  Ih  re-  the  meoia, 
t  raditioliri  1 1  \  eonuiiiiie-d  lo  the 
re-fle-ction  of  its  public  interests, 
cannot  the'refore  bre'ak  aw:>v 
from  the'  inculcau'd  peditical 
p/actiee's    in    Massachusetts 

The  Herald  Traveler  is  Ix- 
gi  ning  a  seru's  in  which  the 
Senatorial  candidates  will 
answer  a  .serie's  of  questions; 
two  senatorial  candidates,  that 
is  The  exact  ee)incidence  e)f 
the  Kenne'dy  refusal  to  take 
Hughes'  candidacy  serie)usly 
and  the  stiifud**  '^f  one  of  Bos- 
ton s  three  major  papers  is  not 
an  accident,  for  the  Traveler 
stands  to  gain  financially  fre^m 
a  Democratic  victory.  Inasmuch 
as  Hughes  is  a  threat  in  the 
campaign,  it  is  in  terms  of  tak- 
ing votes  frnin   K*inn»»dy 

It  is  true  that  there  has  hevn 
a  continual  increase  in  the 
volume  of  stories  on  the 
Hughes  candidacy  in  the  press. 
But  the  current  tendency 
among  major  Massachusetts 
papers,  which  formerly  showed 
a  real  inability  to  cope  with  the 
Hughes  campaign — reflected  in 
a  kind  of  hit-or  miss,  nndirect- 
€Hi  coverage  —  is  to  plug  down 
his  candidacy,  and  to  focus  in- 
stead on  the  more  traditional 
political  happenings. 

This  tendency  to  regard 
Hughes  as  a  secondary  figure  in 
the  campaign  is  increasing  a« 
election  day  draws  nearer. 


^'Threepenny  Opera^^ 
A  Beggarly  Showin 


Emily  Schoftenffeld 

is  no  city  for  theatres.   That   realiitation 


BoBton  is  no  city  for  theatres.  That  realiitation  is 
rather  painfully  brought  home  by  the  Charles  Playhouse's 
current  production  of  Bertolt  Brecht  and  Kurt  Weill's 
•Threepenny  Opera." 

This  comic  opera  of  the  slums  of  London  —  brilliant, 
bitter,  gaudy,  ironic  —  never  really  had  a  chance  here.  The 

actors    (1  call   them   that  since    — 

tween  striving,  passionate  men 
and  a  dehumanizing  environ- 
ment The  performance  moos 
instead  of  crackling.  The  reds 
aret  pinks,  the  blacks  are  greys 
—  and  the  critics,  who  have 
nothing  else,  can  only  .sit  back 
and  take  it.  Who  dares  criticize 
the  Charles  when  there  is  noiii- 
ing  else?  1  lie  audiences  don't 
know  anything  be-lter  and  the 
critics  seem  afraid  of  killing 
what   little  they   have*. 


Ihey  certainly  weren't  singers) 
walked  through  their  paces 
■with  reasonable  aplomb,  but  it 
was  clear  that  tJie  author's  con- 
ception was  totally  alien  te) 
them.  The  mediocre  p<>rform- 
ance  which  the  Charles  gets 
away  with  for  more  conven- 
tional plays  resulted  in  travesty 
for  Brecht's  sardonic  master- 
piece. 

The  appearance  of  the  stage 
even  before  the'  performance 
began  should  have  warned  me 
of  what  was  to  come  The-  back- 
drop consisted  of  two  neatly 
built,  symmetrical,  colorless 
staircases  with  .some  light  tan 
lengths  of  material  hanging  be- 
tween them.  A  nice  job  of 
carpentry,  but  I  was  he^jnng 
for  the  proletarian  spirit,  ne)t 
its  skills. 

Weak   Characters 

But  what  ewme  afterwards 
was  not  even  technically  pro 
ficient.  Mack  the  Knife  was 
middle-aged,  portly,  and  pug 
nacious  instead  of  being  ele- 
gant and  brutally  suave.  From 
Mrs.  Peach um  we  got  sare-asm 
and  irritableness  instead  of 
fiery  and  acrid  passion.  A  com 
plete  non  singer,  she  murdered 
two  of  the  finest  songs  in  the 
play,  "Instead  Of  and  ' Wom- 
en "  Te)  my  >  u  r  p  r  i  s  v.  .-h.r 
^bowed  no  \  isibh  si^ns  of  em 
l)ai  I  assnienl  or  guiil  ( )ne  of 
tile  pi  o.-i  ii  II Ie>  i! iveotH  ert«  <1  nie 
every  tune  I  looke<l  h»  r  way — 
she  lookeei  so  iruu  ti  iike  .i  '  \ve»  t 
young  thing  v\  hoin  M.oiia 
would  be  sure  to  ai'|)r('\e  Th* 
othe'r.s  all  und;  ;  ;)la\  *  d  ami 
deadpanneKi  their  r(»les  out  </f 
«>xistince.  There  was  not  a  per- 
formance which  any  eollefe 
drama  major  would  not  have 
been  thoroughly  ashaineel  of 

Direction  Bad 

Much  of  the  fault  lay  in  the 
di  rent  ion.  It  was  dire-<te-d  as 
if  the  play  were  simply  a  series 
of  incidents  in  tho  lives  of  Loo 
de)n  working  cla.v-  characters 
The  director  faile-d  to  sec  thai 
each  one  of  the  leading  figures 
feels  himself  embitterenl  h>  the 
b<<nds  which  tie  him  to  it  This 
creates  the  constant  irony  of 
the  play  Each  character  cries 
with  a  mad  light  in  liis  e\  es 
Look'  I  am  the'  great 
and  see  what  degradalie»n  I  am 
forced  to  live  in.  In  a  wav  tiie 
message  is  the  opposite  of  W>«t 
Side  Story's,  which  fM)!ds  out 
the  hope  of  love  even  m  tfie 
Ugliness  and  violence-  of  the 
sbim.s  rhree^penriv"  presents 
a  series  of  proud,  pa.ssionate 
and  keenly  perce^ptiNe-  people 
who  are  ho^Klessly  e-ripple'd 
and  perverted  b\  their  environ 
ment- — and  hate  ea<  h  otlur  anel 
the  world  txH^ause'  of  it  The 
ire>ny  sho'ild  come  ae-ross  most 
slre)ngly  in  the  Black  F^icigld 
er  Song,"  '  Gues.^  Not.  the  wed- 
ding song,  and  the  song  in 
which  Mack  and  Jenny  remi- 
nisce about  their  happy  life  to- 
gether as  the  nolir<»  rb>**>  m 

"Moos,   Not   Crackles  ' 

In  the  Charles  prexiuction. 
the  characters  are  smaller  than 
life    instead    of    larger    arnl    the 

m^iiif^p     io     nntv     mitriiv     <a*irdiH 

There  is  no  sense  of  conflict  be 


Birnbaum 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

demic  world  is  further  indica- 
tion of  a  society  unwilling  to 
understand  its  own  momentum. 
Within  the  vacuum  of  ideas 
which  our  culture  so  carefully 
protects,  any  attempt  to  view 
the  world  situation  in  a  new 
way  may  carelessly  be  con- 
cieved  as  the  formulation  of  an 
ideology.  The  danger  is  not, 
however,  that  our  culture  will 
have  no  "new"  ideas  but  that 
that  there  will  be  no  communi- 
tarian ideology  against  which 
these  "new"  ideas  can  be  lesltxl 
and   understood. 
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of  the  water  lower  next  to 
North  Dining  hall  whore  they 
could  park  many  small  cars,  or 
maybe  hire  some  W  a  1  t  h  a  m 
youth  to  keep  driving  the  cars 
so  that  they  wouldn't  have  to 
l)e  parked."  And  they  ail 
looked  righteously  annoyed, 
and  someone  said  "I.  Milton 
Sacks"  and  a  couple  of  ptH)ple 
booed.  And  then  I  had  a  peti- 
tion, which  is  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  1  had  written  COUN- 
CIL should  allot  funds'  ($14) 
for  a  lon^'  piece  of  rope  and  six 
heavy  iron  balls  and  chain  for 
a  ttiK  "f  vsar  across  Kane 
HefUttm^;  Pool  betwetn  th" 
\'ounK  I<(  pull!  leans  (  v\  ho  w  ould 
u<ar  thic  iron  ba'lb  tied  aiound 
ihrir  nokles  with  pieces  of  the 
(  hain),  and  everybody  else." 

And  I  esp«>cial1y  v  anted  that 
fat  ^ny  to  uiitr  his  name  on 
il  so  that  1  ("uUi  tirai  out  w  liat 
it  was,  riiMl  ^o  it  nn^ht  carry 
v<»iiic  wti^hl.  \\  li'ch  is  a  \fry 
had  joke  hut  it  is  something 
that   this  ^uy   alwa\s  sa\  s. 

Now  tliey  (ion  I  u  a  n  t  me 
an\rnore,  and  1  ihmk  that  if  I 
win  tlie  I  leclion  111  hi.\e  to  be 
tlu're,  and  tiny  will  t!,^•\  so  dis- 
^uesteu  IIi<jI  ^oriit  body  niay 
\onnt.  (ir  better  >ct,  they  uon't 
meet  there  a  n  y  in  o  r  e  Then 
ma>l)e  it  will  start  ?ll  over 
a^ain  with  ru-w  jx-ople,  and 
then  ina>be  the  studerd  ci. lin- 
ed will  do  what  it  IS  supposed 
to  do. 
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ford  Han  Fonm  Folk  at  School 
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•id    in   an   alUtupl   to   stem   the 
chaos 

I 'u'  llnitccl  Nations  is  now 
in  its  28th  month  in  the  Cur-go 
Th*-  300  eivihans  and  17.500 
imlitary  mv'e>  ha\\  not  achieved 
Speelaiular  s(m  cess,  but  their 
IK>v\ets  have  l>een  extremely 
limited  The  v\(»rld  organi/a 
tion  carmol  inliivene  in  the 
Conj^o's     inti^Mual     aflairs,     nor 

may    it    deal    diiectly    with    the 
exp.osr.e  Katar.j^a  secession  is 
Siu     The   real   l><>on   of  the  IJ  N 
pr* cnce  m  tti*'  ('110^0  has  been 
the  prevention  of  other  outside 
military    mlei  ffi  eiie*-     The    dif 
ficult     pr>  bkin    of    self  K<»vern- 
meut    will    have    to    Ih"    woi  ked 
out   by   the  C'ongoiestv 

The  question  ;md  answer  pe 
riod     whicfi     f(>llowe<1     the     ^t  n 
eral    address    railed    for    all    the 
dtplomatu      astutt-ness     which 
Dr      Bunchf    coiil(i    muslcr        it 
IS  (iitlicult   foi    d   I'     N     othci.il   to 
answer  a  jHuiiiiMi  l),it•^^  ion   likr 
*'VVill      the      W..;hi      C'ouit      call 
South    AiiuTU  a    to    ail  Dunt  '      if 
90,    v\hat     pari     \a  1 1 1     the    U.    S 
play''"    He  maoa^'.  (i  t  >  skirt  tfie 
Question    by    r)onr.  iii^;    out    that 
1)     the    question    of    Southwest 
Afiica.    a    territory    claitiu  <1    h\ 
both    the    V     \     and    South    A I 
ru  ii     h.is  htM'u  d«.x:id»'d   in  fav<ir 
ol    the    I'nited    Nations    by   the 
W,.il(i    C'oiiri      aii(i    2>    lliat    the 
trcitimril    of    {ridiaus   and    f'ak 
1st  an  I  >       I  ti  d  (^  ♦'  (i      t  h  i-      whole 
Ap.iilhtid     situation     m     South 
Aiiica    his  been  co»s<i*Mune<i  bs 
Uie    L     N 

{   .    N      P«»b(r    I  or(  r 

The   r  t'sol  ut  urns  are  qoite  a<i 
niiiable,    hut    ofic    tends    to    v\  ou 
der.    so    what  '     As    loni»    as    the 
United    Nations    tias    no    }>ov\er 
to  ttiforce   its  ruling     tme   muIi 
nients   can    h«'   prate<l    troii.   uo^a 
until      fiit>raltar    iunil)hs         Al 
though    Dr     Buni  he    feels    that 
rot-reive     power  >      fg..     ui     the 
fojiM    of    a    U.    N      pohce   force, 
wo,;  !  h:ive  no  lasting  efTeot  on 
>o(  i.«i     mores,     he     praises     the 
role  which  Kennedy  t<Hik  ui  the 
MeT»'di!(i   case       Wtw  shouldn't 
Uie     U      N      have    a     measure    of 
IMtwer    to    en  i(  t    tlie    rulings    of 
tht    'v\.Mi.i  Court? 

Tiie    tii^t    .tei,    neeMMury  to 
give  a  r    N    ;>.»ii(c  fom»  emca- 

CV      VKO(,l(f     Or     t!ie      [MeiiilHTShip 


a( 


f 


■«*i         rk'Alk'k'^*.  I.  n 

!in!    S<Milh    Africa    Aould    Ix* 
nie-i    won  iouu  oiueries  iha'  uh^\ 
are   impint^u)L    on  national   sov 
e^-  ii^ntN-        Ho'vvever       if     < a  ery 
nation    were    represented ,    such 
sanction      would      have      more 
justification.      The    aggrandize 
ment  of  the   U.   N.  may   be  the 
•nly   hope   for   the    future,   and 
Ui;    rapid  influx  of  African  and 
Asian    countries    indicates    that 
th       organization    is    not    mori- 
bund, but  that  it  must  and  will 
»o'  vive  with  a  dignity  unparal 
ich  d  in  the  past. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
t<K)  "ethnic"  for  thv'  conmion 
people  and  too  "commercial" 
for  the  purists;  he  is  in  tlie 
anomalous  position  of  eluding 
easy  categorization  However, 
if  we  take  "commercial"  to 
mean  indulging  in  prostitution 
of  one's  material  in  order  to 
achieve  a  mass  appeal,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Washington  is 
not  commercial;  just  as  he  is 
not  ethnic,  if  by  'ethnic  '  we 
mean  |>ertormlng  songs  substan- 
tially in  the  style  of  the  orig- 
inal singers  (or,  l)etter  yet,  be- 
ing  an  original  singer). 

liuiiiiy 

Ciiven  the  above  use  of  these 
terms.  Danny  Kalb  comes  as 
close  to  l>eing  an  ethnic  folk- 
smger  as  any  other  "city  billy" 
around  He  manages  to  com- 
bine a  faithfulness  to  his  ma- 
terial without  indulging  m  tlie 
eiior  of  ovei  literal  interpreta- 
tions He  has  a  tremendous 
anionnt  ot  'preseiUH'."  bi-mg  as 
enleilaining  as  Jaikie  WasJi 
ington  though  in  a  ditfererit 
way  And  most  important  of 
all  listening  to  him  made  one 
foiget  that  he  was  (»nly  19.  a 
.student  al  the  University  iA 
Wiseon^ui.  and  a  rcsideni  of 
M!  \ Cr-non  he  became  Danny 
Kail)  Blues  Singer,  and  tlvat 
vs  a>   ,ill   thai   ni<itteia'<t 

Kalljs  instrumental  ability 
is  to  understate,  fantastu 
Wluit  hormie  (Iilbeit  said  of 
Hric  Weisberg  could  well  be 
applied  to  him  "If  you  waleh 
hnn  closely,  you  will  see  that 
!iol  once  do  his  fingers  leave 
hi>  hands  '  His  v^>ic<'  is  not  a 
beautiful  one  but  a  pre»ly 
voice  is  di.sadvantageous  'o  a 
blues  singer;  m  any  event  it 
sueiceds  m  eonvfving  the  em!> 
ti(»n  and  feeling  which  are  the 
.siil)staiu-e      of      the      blues 

I)ann\     is    capable    of   singing 
riAany    tyi>es    of    blues    very    W 
I.  it  i\  els       slov*.-    and    fast    .sele<- 
t:ijfis       were       {H-rfot  ined        with 
e(}.:a!     f;»'ilitv      from    the    unre 
iti. lined       I  (v  1  \ai   1  vpe     Sam^uii 
and     Dchlah     (Rev      (;ary     Da 
vis)    to    the    beautiful     }X)ignanl 
Sep    That     My    (iravr    is    Krpt 
(■|.   -r,     '  T.igh!r':o'     Hopkins) 
An>(>ne    wno    has    iie.irrt     liavis 
and  Hopkins  knows  the  variety 
encomp.isscd     uruler     the     term, 
"The    iUiies         il     is    unusual     to 
i:nvl   one   >ini4er     and   an   urban - 
basiMi   on<'   ,.i   Uiat,   who  can   in 
Icrp'.,  !      TUcse      ver\      different 
songs  so  v\tll 

r)ann\  Kalh's  concer!  at 
C'holmondi'le\  s  eonstitute<l  .m 
impressive  t<futation  of  thu* 
I,.>ro.t\  tht■--,^  ili.it  nottiing  ^o(k1 
can  e<)nie  from  eit\  fo!k>int; 
er  s        I)(    .pite      Ills      VVe-^tehester 


or ,  ^ , 


■  t 
I. 


'■    ilh    has   exist! 


1.1 


!iv 


id<  111  ;  !ic(i    himself    v\  1 1  h    the    be^l 
of      Ihr      ihues     tr.i(iitloii      of      the 
I '      .S      A         His    \''  iK  .•    \io  I !     c.'t 
tami\     be    anionic    tlie    iTei^t    iin 
portant  in   the  v'.u^  ahead. 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 

types  ©f  ideology  whose  ab- 
sence Mr.  Doerfler  noted.  In 
emphasizing  their  differences, 
however,  he  neglects  to  men- 
tion their  most  important  com- 
mon characteristic  the  fear  of 
losing  control,  both  of  them- 
selves and  the  absurd  situation 
in  which  they  operate.  This  is 
the  same  force  which  threatens 
our  3wn  Student  Council  and 
undermines  any  dignity  and /or 
effectiveness  it  might  possess. 

We  can  construct  the  movie's 
typology  of  anxiety:  Senator 
Van  Ackerman  is  a  victim  of 
the  Accclcrative  Anxiety  (see 
Goodman's  descriptions  of  the 
hipster  and  the  juvenile  delin- 
quent in  Growing  Up  Absurd); 
the  Majority  Leader  is  plagued 
by  the  Tight-Rope-Walkers 
Anxiety  (Nietzsche's  Zarathus- 
tra);  while  Senator  Cooley  has 
the  Firefighter's  Anxiety, 
which  he  shares  with  all  sacri'd 
r  e  a  c  t  i  o  n  a  r  1  e  s  ( Incidental- 
ly Coolcv  IS  not  a  "denia 
go^ue  "  in  thai  he  (Jot'.s  not 
pander  to  the  publics  wi.shes 
and  Van  Ackerman  is  n  o  t 
"mean  and  wicked  to  the  core' 
because  he  has  not  yet  formed 
a  core  —  he  is  a  nu  le  kid) 
These  men  are  types,  personal- 
ity types,  and  none  of  them  un- 
dergo any  significant  change, 
nor  do  any  of  the  other  char- 
aeters  in  this  flic  The  people 
who  made  Advise  and  Consent 
labored  under  the  assun^ption 
that  the  drama  they  presented 
was  akin  to  tragedy,  if  not 
identical,  its  climatic  event  Ix'- 
ing  Anderson's  suicide  ('  o  n  - 
sefjuenlly,  they  relied  upon  in 
tricacies  c»f  (flot  to  carry  t  h  e 
dramatic  motion  The  phologra 
phv  contributed  to  the  general 
sense  of  institutional  confusion 
and  decay,  but  in  no  pr(. found 
way,  as  was  done  in  I/Avcn- 
turra  or  La  Dolce  Vita,  for  ex 
ample  It  slujuld  ix*  noted  tK.il 
m  neither  of  the  l.ist  twt)  flics  !-< 
there  any  significant  character 
chaiiK*'  but  .A/iloniotu  and  Fel- 
liPii  arc  aw  ill  <  of  thi.s  niomen 
tows  fait  i()no  I'r«'tnin>jej  is 
not;  and  use  in\enti\«'  pho 
tography.  cutting,  and  niusic  to 
impress  this  upon  their  view- 
rr.s  Tin  3  do  not  attempt  to  ex 
pI'  it  the  phenonunon  of  de«ay, 
but  to  understi'ud  it  And  inel/s 
is  the   bi'tter   efTort. 

L<t   me  mention,  Ix'fore  clos 
iiii^.    the    brilluuil  and   touching 
performance        of       B  ii  r  g  e  .s  s 
Meredith    in    i.    short    role    as    «i 
\  lolent,  nervous  witnc'ss  l>efore 


the  Anderson  Committee.  He  is 
perhaps  the  best  drawn  char- 
acter in  the  drama  —  he  is  the 
only  one  outside  the  System. 
Meredith  senses  his  Significance 
and  translates  it  into  a  beauti- 
ful job  of  acting. 


Drive-Around 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
go  to  upper-campus  lots.  In 
elTect,  he  continued,  this  would 
allow  students  to  drive  between 
classes,  and  that  this  illegal 
driving  was  one  of  the  motives 
of  the  protesters.  This  charge 
has  been  denied  by  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Student  Strategy 
Current  plans  call  for  an  as- 
semblaj^e  of  cars  at  4  p  m  at 
Shakespeare  Hd  These  cars 
will  then  be  driven  to  the  mam 
cntrace,  and,  if  permitted,  onto 
campus  If  admittance  is  re- 
fused, on  the  spot  direttives 
will  be  given  T'ue  demonstia 
lion  "will  be  peaceful  and 
orderly."  (Joldman  said  "We 
urge  all  students,  whether  or 
not  th<>y  are  directly  affected 
by    the    restrictior.,    to   join    us" 


Young  Dems  Refuse 
To  Endorse  Kennedy 

At  its  opening  meeting  ye.-^- 
teiday.  the  Young  Democrats 
Club  refused  to  support  the 
candidacy  of  either  DemcK'ratic 
i\i)minee  EdAard  "Ted"  Ken- 
nedy or  Independent  H  Stuart 
Hughes 

Repeating  F'duard  McCor- 
mack  s  contention  that  "Ted 
Kennedy's  cmdidacy  is  the  joke 
of  the  year  '  Club  President 
Richard  Borkow  added  that  the 
state  pi  noary  results  \sere  an 
insult  to  t^ie  intelligence  of  the 
M  a ^-- ;h  h u se 1 1 s   voters . ' ' 

Althc'Ugh  It  rern;nne(i  v||«nt 
on  llir  .S«  !i.i tor  Ui  1  v.tiiip.i.^n  the 
C'iui;  fiui  go  on  record  in  sup- 
pcu-t  of  the  entire  State  F')*'!!)!!- 
cr.du  ticket,  with  Ihe  eXieptlon 
of  Fr.iiik  Kell>.  coiiiijet  iUK  f"r 
the  (.{lice  of  .'\t  tor  ii«y  (  Jerut  al 
against  Hepuh.ican  K  d  v\  .1  r  d 
BrcMtkt 
YClOr  I'nanimous  for  Lodge 

Th»'  Young  Republicans  Club, 
meeting  last  week,  unannodos- 
ly  endorsed  th.e  Senatorial  can- 
didacy of  Henry  C;«bol  Lodge, 
T\.*put)lican  nominee 
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Delivery  Servica 
TW  3   1900 — 1274 


Op«n  from 

•  A.M    to   10  P  M. 

M««t^y   tkru  TKwr»4i«y 

a   A.M    to    11    P  M 

frtday   ond   S«tur<l«y 


GORDOH'S 

Wolthom  Liquor  Store,  inc 

867  Mami  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 
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M    A     CREENHItL   ?r«t*«ti 


M AKEB A 

at   John    Honcbcii    Holi 

Stuort    ond    ••rti»li-y    Sft 

SAT.    OCT.    70.    ft  31     P  M. 
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<    (Mi  jir??inf; 

T.*l.»t»    V«     J  »«, 
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HAO  HV/A 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard  Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 
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Tel.   IV  4-98S6 


IV   4  9236 


We  Speciolize   in    Polynesion   ond  Contonese   Food 

Orders  ro  Toke  Out 

OfMN  M»fi  -Fri.  11:30  AM  -10  P  M.  $#f.   11:30  A.M.-ll   P.M. 

S«««.  I.  HolKloys  12  NaomIIO  f  M. 
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Monarch  Diner  Inc. 

?•♦   MAIN   STREIT 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.        Com  9:00  P.M. 


Disrland 

•    rcc«i«b  / 

•    sheet  music 

•    SMiter  •ccestoriea 

290  Moo^y  St.  TW  4-4800 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MEZZONC.    Prop. 
M««n  ot  S<M*th  —  TW  3-9405 


haskell 

the  Schaefer  bear 


JZX 


TO        \ 

THE  > 

LIBRARY/^ 


TJ- 


AT 

THE 

LIBRAR 


Why  is  Schaefer  a  l)cst  seller  with 
college  men?  Because  it's  the  one  beer  to 
have  when  youVe  having  more  than  one. 
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KMMrTi  nmrrifcv  wv  v«mhi  am  maamv  «t.  cifwt 
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Poge  ElgKt 


THk     JUSTICE 


0ctdbwr  U.  IffI 


On  Hm  Judges'  B^nch 


A  New  Team? 


Steve  Seligman 


Comes  the  ftrst  anA  breezes  of  autumn  and  the  »port8 
writers*  thoughts  turn  to  football.  Often  as  1  walk  across 
the  ot>en  expanses  of  (lordon  Field  (the  world's  finest  in- 
tra mural  Ki'i<^l-iron)  and  l(H>k  up  at  the  old  scoreboard  and 
the  clock  on  the  press  box  that  never  worked,  I  wish  that 
1  too  could  write  a  fimtball  story.  My  story  is  however, 
atx^ut    why    Brandeis,    the   only 


schiMil  which  upon  having  a 
losing  season  kept  the  coach 
and  fired  the  team,  should 
anain  have  ft>otbail. 

No,  I  am  not  advocating  a  re- 
turn of  footbitll  as  it  used  to 
exi:>l  on  the  Brandeis  campus. 
Sucti  a  courst'  of  action  v/ould 
newr  sutcet'd  in  the  Eiratideis 
w-  know  lociay  Not  uiilt's^,  the 
school  IjK-comes  somew  liat  larg 
er  now  can  »«  rtM.-ruiled  team 
cornr    into    Ix-uig 

The  fact  lemain.s.  though, 
thai  tfieri'  are  manv  .students 
whii  enjo\  playing  the  gariMj; 
Witnes*  llie  popuhuitN  of  the 
inlranuiral  football  program 
M»  contention  is  that  if  foottxill 
wa>  reinli  oduted,  there  would 
iK'  a  large  turnout  for  a  team 
Such  a  team  naturall\,  would 
no-  be  equijjped  to  handle  even 
til.  Muall  college  teams  that 
Brtiodeis  u.-ed  to  compete  witli 
Instead,  ij()we\cr,  il  could  play 
on  a  junior  vaisily  k'\ci  Many 
of  the  schools  m  the  ana  ha\c 
J\  \n  addition  to  their  varsity 
and  freshman  team.s  Some  of 
the  nearb\  junior  c*)llcge.s  al>o 
f"u  !d  teams  In  any  case,  n  is  an 
nil<rt*sling  idc.i  and  I(i  iike  to 
receive  conuiu'nls  on  the  sub 
ject 

Jottings 

.Ma^,  Uaine  oflT 
I  i»  k  f.  t-sketball 
.iii.i     ihe    U.     of 


After  winning  hij*  first  round 
match,  he  lost  a  tough  one  to 
Chauncey  Steele  of  Harvard, 
one  of  the  top  players  in  New 
Kngland  I-M    f<KHball    got 

ort  to  a  slow  start  last  week 
because  of  the  weather  .  .  .  We 
may  have  a  swimming  team 
very  soon.  The  key  factor  is 
whether  the  athletic  depart- 
ment can  get  the  use  of  the 
Rabson  p(H)l 


oa(i     date     on 


J  u  d  ij  «•  s 
Cr..^.   th.-    t' 
your     h  a  n  d  h 
schedule    and 

Chicago     for 

Februar\    2.  'Ihe  t  anceliat  ion  of 
one  of  tlu'  Judges   r<iugh<sl   op 
pv»nents    was    caus«-d    i)\     <»    eon 
Irac-t   foiii   up         ^  Th*'   hrsl    is>ue 
<d     Ihe    new     maga/ine      Basket 
bail     Nrws,     nan     a     noie     in     il 
aix^ul    Ron    KemiMT   Ix-ing   nam 
e<l    captain  of    liie   h(H»j)stets 
Al     Irotterman    i>erformed    very 


Wrestling  Team 
Begins  Practice 

The  Brandeis  wrestling  team 
had  its  first  practice  last  F'riday 
in  preparation  for  che  1962  sea- 
son Twenty  twi,  candidates 
ha\e  submitted  their  names  for 
tryouts  for  coach  Robert 
Maier's   team 

The    matmen    have    competed 

in  a  limited  scliedule  for  the 
past  two  years  This  year,  how- 
V  vi'r,  the  team  will  ha\'e  an 
eight  game  slate  against  such 
wrestling  powers  as  Brown, 
M  I  T  ,  and  C  I'  NY. 

TV  vs.  (  ollrffr 

College  wrestling  is  a  far  dif- 
fereiil   sjx)!  t   fit)ni  what  one  sees 
in     television      mat     exhibitions 
On     til.     colhgi      h\el     no    pain 
holds  are  allow  e;i   and   anv    uis 
plas^  of  bad  sp' m  !  sin  a  nsh  i  [)  will 
lead    to    an    ii'inKdiale    (bsfjuali 
IK  a  lion     and     forfeit     of     the 
match 


Bnmdm  Boaters 
Downed  by  Vm 

I^st  Friria>,  the  Judges 
dropped  their  second  soccer 
game  of  the  season  td  Worces- 
ter Tech  by  a  score  of  4-1.  The 
Brandeis  booters  did,  however, 
put  on  a  fine  display  during  the 
first  half  of  the  game. 

The  Judges  led  by  a  score  of 
1-0  at  the  end  of  the  half  on  a 
goal  scored  on  what  was  close 
to  a  penalty  kick  by  Dan  Ob 
asun  with  an  assist  from  Char- 
lie Teller.  Throughout  the  first 
half  and  the  first  part  of  the 
third   quarter   it    was   Brandeis' 

game.      Then    as    tlie    Brandeis  i 

I 
defenses  tired,  W  P  I.  was  at)ie  ■ 

to    score    three    qui(  k    goals,! 
wliich    proved    to   be  enough    to  i 
wrap   up   the   game     Tlw    home 
team   adcicxi   their  final   tally    in 
the  fourth  period  of  play. 
I.ack  of  Depth 

Worcester  was  able  to  win 
llie  game,  not  as  much  becaus** 
of  their  superior  play  bul  rath- 
er due  to  a  .^feod  binch  that  en- 
abled them  to  shuttle  players 
in  and  out  during  the  game. 
Our  team,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
gives  the  coach,  Dr  Lubas/,  a 
very  tfiin  squad  to  work  with. 
Added  to  this  have  l>ei>n  the 
numerous  injuries  tliat  have  be- 
fallen the  team,  including  the 
loss  of  f)ino  Sinioris  for  the  en- 
tire season.  The  l>ooters  are 
certainly  not  iri  ver\  good  con- 
dition for  tluur  game  against  a 
rough  M  l.T.  team  tcniav. 


Wt'l 
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iate    tennis    tourney     at     M.I.T. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

Nou    uvailattic   to  stiMit-mi 
and    I  riiversitv    porsonnrl 

The  JI  STK  I  will  puhlish 
classified  ads  at  $  9."y  per 
tolumn  in(  h  (  -  i  regular 
price/  for  hook  purchases, 
tutorins,  transportati«Mi  in 
quines,  etc 

Contact   Anthonv   Kostiner 
throui^h    the    JI  STK  K    mail 
box    not    later    than    1?    noon 
on     the     Saturday     prior     to 
r-»v\\   Tuesday    uublication. 


BRANDEIS  COOP 


572  SOUTH  STREET 


TW  9-2214 


CENTER  FOR  ART  SUPPLIES 


oils 


fempro  colors 
water  colors 


liXQiirS 


charcoals 
charcoal  pencils 
clays 


sketching  pads 
tracing  paper 
mat  boards 
cardboard 
brushes 
easels 
canvas  boards 
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WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

filARDINA'S  RESTAURANT 

now  serying  fine  foods  and  chofce  liquors 

•  ITALIAN-AMERICAN   CUISINE 

•  SEA   FOOD 

•  TAKE-OUT  OtDERS 

•  PRIVATE   ROOM   FOR   SMALL  GROUPS  AND  PARTIES 


CORNER  MAIN  &  MOODY 


TW  3-2227 


On  Cumins 


nAth 
MocShahan 


{Author  of  "I  Was  a  Teen-offe  Dwarf,"  ''Thm  Many 
Ijovea  of  Dobie  GiUia,"  etc.) 


HAPPINESS  CAN'T  BUY  MONEY 

C;in  tHluctiioii  liriiiR  li.i|>pir\csH? 

Tins  is  It  <iucstiot»  tlijit  in  rcci'iit  years  Ii»h  cauMe<f  much 
livclv  (lcl)at«'  :ir\(l  several  huri»lr»'<l  Mt:il>l>iiii;s  jitnoim  Arrieri<-an 
college  profes.^ors.  S<»ine  c«.ntend  that  if  a  Ktudcnt's  int^'llcet 
in  siiHicicntly  ar(Mis<Hl,  h;i;»|)iness  will  aut^uriatirally  foll(»w. 
(»♦!:.!>  >iiy  that  to  con<'ciitr:it4'  on  the  intellect  uud  i^rtore  the 
rest  ol  the  |K>rsonality  can  only  leml  to  misery. 

I  myself  favor  th.'  s<H"Of)d  view,  and  I  offer  in  evidence  the 
well  kfM»wn  cfvse  of  A^athe  Kuseo. 

AnHthe.  a  foH'stry  major,  never  K«»t  anything  U*sh  than  a 
strjiiRht  "A",  w;i.s  jiwiirded  her  B T.  (B;u-helor  of  Thm's)  in 
only  tw(.  yenrs,  her  M.S.Ii.  (Mjuster  ef  Sap  and  Bark)  in  only 
tl»m>,  and  her  D.li.C.  (l)<Kt«»r  of  lili^ht  ami  Cutwonns)  in 
only  foiir 

Academic  «'<"■>'  was  hers.  !Ier  inteilect  was  the  hwy  of 
pv<'rv  iriteilect  f.ifi  on  campus,  lint  w;ts  sIm'  hnpjiy?  The 
answer,  alas,  wa.^  no.  At^athe  she  knew  not  why  wjj.s  mis«'r- 
ftlkle,  ^o  mi>rrahle,  in  fact,  tlwit  one  day  while  waikm^j  acrosH 
campii>.  ^hc  \v;i.->  >utldt'iiiv  ><>  overcome  with  melancholy  that 
she  tiarm  hrr^elf.  w.'c[)irm,  uiM)n  the  statue  of  tin'  l''<»iinder. 

I'.\  and  l>v  .1  lil«T  il  .'trt-  major  iiaiiird  1{  Twiiiklf  rirdty  came 
h\  With  lii>,  V(.v)  lie  M'tcd  A^at^e's  c.iiditiMn,  '"llow  conio 
■yi.ii  If  -^^)  iiiih  ippy,  'i.y'     -.til   \{     !  'Ainklc. 

'*Sup|H.si'  vo'j  tell  mc,  yi-u  diiiiil.  <>!,!  liU*ral  art-s  mnjor,  / 
n  pli♦^l  .\>;;v'h<'  |M>i'visfily . 


r .' 

'■  \!I  rijilit.  I  will,  "  >;iid  !(  'Iwmkle  •'W.n  an*  un}i»p|)y  for 
tw<i  n-a.--oii-4  lirvt.  U'cau^'  y<<ii  have  Usn  s< »  iiusy  stnUiiij^ 
your  ;iit<'ll''«  »  that  \tMi  have  ijiMw  ami  -^rarvtvi  your  [>sv.!'<*  I've 
gi.t  iM.fhnitr  iii.iiii-t  leaniihir.  miiid  yon,  hut  a  [HTH..n  cnjuhln't 
to  ni'triect  the  pleasant,  jfi-lille  atmtiltie:;  of  hie  tin'  fllil 
thmtrs  Have  \itii.  for  m~tance.  ever  Un-tt  t-o  a  dance'" 
A^rathf  -h'"«k   her  iiead 

"It  i\r  \<ni  «\  -I  v\atcli«M|  a  Huns<>t?  Writt^-n  .'i  {xx-m*  Smok*-*! 
a  Marilxipi  (   luan'ttc' 
Ak'athf  ■'hook    h<T  hf.td 

'  Well.wrll  fix  th.it  nj^ht  now ''.-^iid  K.  Twinkle  atul  KJive  her 
a  .^1;'.r"-'r' •  -.wA  ~tni!  k  a  m.it'-h. 

>h«-  piitl-'<i,  •iin!  tht-n  Imt  th"  fir-t  tiMif  III  tvvrlvc  i.-r  f:ft.4"*"n 
ycar^.  -h'  -iiii!r<i  VVuw!'  s!i<  .ii-.i  "  N'.n  U  ><  tr^  >- -(r-  ;»  fun  ihmul 
VVh.i'  Htv-.r'  Wh.t  fiH.r'  Wli.it  p.-xi  k  'T  \^>\  VVIuit  a  lot  u» 
Ilk."  1  r-iin  ri"\v  oti  I  wiil  -iMnk*'  M  irll  >•  .T' .-.  afxt  never  have 
t;H'  't  h.  r  iiiiiiaj»p\    ')i\ 

flold'  '  s*iid  \i  IvAiiiklt  ■  \larih<»r'>-  ai'.iH'  wi'l  t>ot  solve 
yxir  ,ir-ihl.'ni  only  hall  "f  it  l(<-meml«T  I  ->aid  there  were 
tT/'o  thini:^  ni.tkimc  yim  iiiih.tppv'*" 

"()|i.   \.',h/     -.'lid   Aiiafhe     '   Wfiat 's  thr  oi  h»T  orif'^" 
"How     l<.rii£    ha\e    v<>u    h;»d    thf't     U*ar    trip    oji    your    ffKtiT*** 
fWlid   I(      rAUikle 

•'I  st-cpjMMl    »n  it  during  a  firld  trip  in  my  freshman  yeAr,'5 
SJiid  .Vnathe    "I  keep  nieamn;^  t<»  ha^v  it  takfn  oft. 
"Allow  liie,  '  ^Hid  Jv.  Twinkle  and  rrf!}f»veil  it. 
"JArKJ  s«k(^,  what  a  relief!"  snid  Agathe,  now  totally  happy, 
and  to'.k  W   'Ir/ir-.kh-'s  '.land  and  le<l  him  to  a  Marll»on)  vend(»r'» 
an«l  then  to  a  justice  of  the  [K'jie**. 

'r.vi.vv  Anaine  is  a  iH-rle<'tly  fulfilled  woman,  l>oth  intellect- 
wis*-  aritj  iHr-.f|.tlo\  wK-^e.  ,**^he  !lve^;  :n  a  darling  nplst  levdl 
hous*'  with  H  Twinkl''  ati«l  their  17  children,  and  she  still  ke«'(»« 
hiisy  m  th.  !Mn-try  ijariu-.  Only  l;ist  month,  in  fart,  she  became 
Cof.sul'ant  (.n  Sawdust  t^>  the  Aineri'-an  Butehers  (Juilil,  she 
wa-t  n.tfiied  ;»n  Ifom.rary  S<><pjoia  by  the  jiurk  eonunisHioner  i^ 
\A^.■^  \eji;u«,  an<l  "^lie  piiblif^h«Hj  a  L»e«t-Helling  lHK>k  calle^l  /  w»ai 
O  Sl}jri>rry  I'.hn  for  ihr  FHl .  ®  "»*^  M%»  ««.«•«•« 

m         *         m 

The  mnkern  of  Marlboro  are  pleaned  that  Agathe  ia  /iruiKf 
out  of  the  uHHuU  and  no  will  {/ou  b«  if  your  goal  M  9mokin§ 
pleasure.  Just  try  a  Marlboro, 


Midyear  Schedule  Indefinite; 
One-Day  Break  Reported 

A  change  in  the  midyear  examination  schedule  is  in- 
definite at  this  time  with  many  contradictory  reports. 

At  the  Student  Council  meeting  last  Wednesday, 
Representative  Myra  Hiatt  '64  said,  "Last  year  we  were 
told  that  we  might  have  a  one  week  reading  period."  Thi.- 
statement  has   been  directly  contradicted  by  Registrar 

Charles   W.    Duhig,    who   said^* 

that  this  year's  calendar  was 
printed  and  publicized  last 
year,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  since 


mimm  mmRs\i\ 


Council  President  Alan  Rapa- 
port  '63  reported  that  the 
Wednesday  tests  would  be  post- 
poned until  later  in  the  exam 
period,  thus  allowing  a  one  day 
break  in  the  schedule.  Classes 
would  end  on  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 15,  and  tests  would  begin 
on  Thursday,  January  17,  in- 
stead of  Wednesday.  However, 
Mr.  Duhig  would  not  confirm 
any  change  in  the  schedule,  and 
Mr  Morton  J  Tenzer,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Dean  of  Students, 
also  withheld  comment. 

Duhig  Assails  Council 

In  an  interview  last  Friday, 
Mr.  Duhig  said.  "In  any  calen- 
drical  problem,  time  is  a  con- 
stant and  cannot  be  saved;  it 
can   only   be   used   wisely.    Our 


calendar  is  bound  at  the  be- 
ginning by  the  end  of  summer 
employment,  as  well  as  at  the 
end.  A  university  guarantees  a 
certain  amount  of  class  time, 
at  Brandeis,  with  its  term  basis, 
this  guarantee  is  for  16  weeks. 
Now.  this  year  in  particular, 
we  are  bound  especially,  due 
to  the  position  of  Holy  Days  in 
September 

"We    are    dealing    with    two 
communitie.s  at   Brandeis,  a 
complai.sant  majority  and  a  vo- 
cal   minority.    For    the    great 
mass  of  students,  especially 
freshmen,    who.   coming   to   the 
University    for    the    first    time, 
are    my    special    concern,    a 
long    review    in    language,    for 
example,  is  ridiculous.  The  Stu- 
dent  Council    is   only  using  an 
issue    now   that   it   knew   about 
last   year   for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing something  to  say." 
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U.  S.  Communist  Leader 
To  Lecture  Here  Sunday 

Gus  Hall,  a  prominent  s|X)kesman  for  the  ('(mimuni.st 
Party,  will  s^xiak  this  Sunday.  The  speech,  .sponsored  by 
the  Student  Political  Kducation  and  Action  (\)mmittee 
(SPKAC).  will  l)e  held  in  Nathaji  Seifer  Hall  at  1):()0  P.iM. 

Hall,  a  member  of  the  (\)mmunist  Parly  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  was  indicated  under  the  McCarran   Act 
for    refusing    to    register    as    a* 
memt>er  of  the  Party. 


Kennedy  Signs  Revised  NDC4  Bill; 
University  May  Take  Federal  Funds 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  last  week  .sij^ned  a  bill  repealing  the  non-ronimuiiist 
disclaimer  atlidavit  that  was  pieviou.-^iv  requiied  of  college  students  and  .scienti.sts 
seeking  F\'deral  grants  and  loans. 

The  disclaimer  atlidavit  had  been  cited  as  the  cause  for  32  colleges,  includifig  Bran- 
deis, to  rejeet  the  loan  program  established  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.    Kennedy   said   that   the   atVulavit   "discriminated  against  and  was  offensive  to  col- 

I  lege  students  "  •► 

I       The    repealed    provision     re-  :  velopment    said   that  unless  an 


quired    the    applicant    to    attest 
that    he    did    not    'believe    in.' 
was  not  a  member  of,  and  did 
not   support      any    organization 
that   believes  in   or   teaches   the 
overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government    by    force    or    vio- 
lence  or   by   any    illegal   or    un 
constitutional  methods   " 
Brandeis    to    Join 
Clarence  Q    Berger,   Dean  of 
University     Planning    and    De- 


objection  to  accepting  NDEA 
funds  is  raised  by  either  the 
Faculty  or  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Brandeis  will  join  the 
program 

"On  the  recommendation  of 
a  faculty  vote,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  voted  not  to  accept 
NDFA  loan  funds  unless  the 
disclaimer  allidavit  was  re- 
moved." Berger  said  "Barring 
any   objections,    the    University 


Invitation    Suspended 

Last  week,  the  Board  of 
Trustee.*--  of  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  m  T  e  a  n  r  c  k,  New 
Jersey  suspendtHi  an  invitation 
to  Hall  from  me  .Siuuem  Cvhjm- 
cil  and  the  sch(H)l  newspaper 
to  speak  on  the  campus  His  ap- 
{)earance  was  oppost^i  by  the 
Veterans  Alliance,  a  Rroup  rep 
re.«enting  th«^  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  American  Leg- 
ion and  t!u'  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans The  Board  said  that 
Hall  'has  thoroughly  disquali- 
fied himself  as  a  recipient  of 
the  traditional  privileges  of  an 
academic  and  intellectual  com- 
nuinity  in  a  free  society    " 


Debaters  Win;  Brandeis  to  Host  Tourney 

Last  weekend.  Hraruleis  debate  teams  competing  in  tournanuMits  at  the  Ur.iversiiy 
of  Kentucky.  Dai  t iiiotil  h  and  Mrnetscn  <  Ollej^e  coniik'.led  vs  inning  records,  ihis  ^'riday 
and  Saturday.  Brandeis  will  host  its  tir-^l  ilcbate  tournament  ol  nativjnal  sccope  and  sta 
tare. 

('onii)eting  at  the  Prandeis  Tourruinient  will  be  teams  from  riLrlit  states  and  t  h  e 
District   of  Columbia.   Many   of  these  sch(M)ls  were  represented  at   the  National  Champ- 


Cuba  Protest 

There  will  be  a  student 
faculty  protest  rally  again-st 
the  I'nited  States*  policy  to 
ward  Cuba  tomorrow  after 
noon.  Details  will  be  an 
nounced. 


ionships  at  West  Point  last 
Spring  D<*l>ating  will  be  from 
12. 3u  pin  iu  9  p  m.  uii  Fiiuc«v, 
and  from  9  a  m.  to  6  p  m  on 
Saturday,  October  26th  All  de- 
l>ates  will  l>e  ojx'n  to  Brandeis 
studenLs,  faculty,  staff  and  visi 
tors  All  information  can  be  ot>- 
tained  at  the  tournament  ad 
ministration  de.«k  in  Olm  Sang 

Finals  Saturday 

Tlu'  two  top  teams  of  llie 
Brandeis  tournament  will  inei-t 
for  the  chanipi.)nship  trophy  on 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Oiin 
Sang     Sliapiro     (UN)      Foriuu 


Ir:iir.cd;alr{y  afier  Uie  debate 
Dr  Richard  Sklar.  Debate  So- 
ciety Faculty  Advisor,  will 
award  trophit\s  to  the  four  top 
teams  Outstanding  individual 
speakers  will  receive  awards 
present»'d  t)y  President  Abram. 
L  Sachar  at  the  tournament 
luncheon 

This    past     week-end     Varsity 
debaters       Bart)ara       h\u»^rriidii 
63    and    Al;»n    Hapaport     63    de 
bated  <«t  the  Cniversity  of  Ken 
lucky     in     the    first     swilch-side 
and    major    tournamem    ot    the 
year      They    aclueved    ••    3  A    re 
cord    and    took    sixth    place     d» 
featinj^      the      teams      of      .Notre 
Dame,      Wake      Forest.      IHuivms. 
Kentucky   .ind  Ohio  St. ties    tthc 


'Drive-Around' Hailed  as  'Success' 


A    "drive-aroiirKt" 
prohil)its  the  return  (»1 


V41      III      «l        ^    '  t    . 

•AUii    r  n    u  \  I  III 


ileinonstration.  protesting'  the  .Xdrninistrat  i..n  regulation  winch 
lutornohiles  onto  canip.us  before  o ;  1  o  P.NL.  was  held  last  Wednes- 
day. It  was  declared  "a  success"  by  a  si)okesman  t<>r  the  Committee  of  Pnltlie  Saiety.  :\ 
group  formed  to  orKani/f  the  demonstration.  Drivin^^  up  to  the  main  etiirance  <.f  ;lie  I'ni 
versity,  the  15  i)art  icij.at  oig  car>  cn'oled  the  lampus  with  their  IteadliKhts  turned  oti  \iu 
til  o-l,").  Tiiev  h'OJ  heeti  warne-l  K-y  .■^t"..hoit  h.M.i«.^r-  t.»  .»lw».rv..  <iuh^A  iin.ii 
creating  ao.v    vii>iurl)an(  e  i^ — — — 

Ban   Net    r.nforced 

Since    the    demonstration    b<»- 
gan   before   5  15.   it    was  clearly 
illegal    according    to    new    Ad 
nunist'-ation     d  r  i  v  i  n  k     rules 
Ho^vever.    although    a    Security 
car    was    at    the    main    entrance 


current      national      cnampions) 
The    Brandeis   team    lost    to   the 
first,     second    and     third     place 
teams       in        the       tournament 
Northwestern,      Southern      Illi- 
nois and   Pittsburgh 

La;;!  v.c-ek  end,  two  four  .Tian 
novice    t  e  a  m  s    invaded    Dart 
mouth   and   took  first   teao>   a.^.d 
two  st)e^iker    awards    The   tearri 
of  Judy  SmiUi   '66  and  Joe  Mc- 
Bride    66  atTirmati ve,  and  Kent 
Lavvrence    66  and  David  Rosen 
lield     66     nejiativc    corntiiled    a 
.11    rtH'ord    and    were    the    tour- 
neys   be^t     te;uii      Th.e    team    of 
I'eler     .Sirl^       66     and      Howiird 
l>alui    6t),  .»f!i!  mat  I V  f.  ;;;id  Jud\ 
Osias    *t)6    and     Rolni  t    Lerman 
6.")      negative,     were    A  A      Law 
rence  won  tile  seconfl  top  neje;:! 
tsve    spc-aker    award    and    Latm 
was  the  b 'St    at!irmaiu«>  speak 
cr    lirandc;.^  was  reprciri^ed  al 
the     Kmerson     novice     compt-ti- 
tion  b\    Bol)    Tjoa    64  and  Lance 
Kia^s       (i.i      on    the    attirmative, 
and     A I     /eikm  ()6     and     Kti'Kla 
Coiirn      t>.'i     nefcjat.ve,   wlio  com- 
[)iled   a   .>   A    rtn-ord. 


is  now  in  a  position  to  take 
part    m   tlie   program 

Funds    Reserved 

A  c  o  r  d  i  n  g  to  Lester  G . 
Loon  us.  Director  of  University 
Finance,  an  application  is  pend- 
ing m  Washington  which  re- 
serves tl  e  funds  for  us  if  and 
when  the  Faculty  and  Board 
let  the  barrier  down." 

hi  place  of  the  disclaimer  af- 
fidavit, several  provisions  were 
added  to  the  revised  bill  to  ob- 
tain the  support  necessary  for 
passage 

One  of  the  new  provisions 
makes  it  a  crime  punishabl*>  by 
up  to  i*  *.\'.c  year  prison  sen- 
it  nee  SI 0,000  tine  or  both,  for 
any  iiiembt  r  of  a  Commimist 
ori.^an!/ation  to  ap»j>!y  for.  use, 
or  attempt  to  use  any  Federal 
scliolarship  or  fe!lowshi{)  furids. 
At  the  present  time  this  |)ro- 
vision  ai>plies  only  to  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  How- 
ever, It  IS  expecli'd  to  [**■  ex- 
tended to  include  nearly  thirty 
other  organizations 

Convictions  lasted 

Also  required  by  the  new 
{>ro\  ision  is  a  list  of  all  crim- 
ina'  convictions  after  the  age 
of  sixteen,  including  traHTiv  v:o- 
lation>2  which  carried  fines  of 
more  than  twenty-liN-e  dollars, 
to  be  submittt-d  by  all  appli- 
cants for  NDF'A  or  National 
Scienci^  Foundation  funds 

A  third  provision  slates, 
Nothing  contained  m  this  Act 
shall  prohil)it  the  C^)mmls^lon 
from  ridusini4  or  revoking  a 
fellowship  aw.ird  m   v\  hole 

or  m  part,  in  the  case  of  any 
appluanl  <,i  recipi'-nt  if  the 
Cono^ussioo  i>  of  the  o|union 
that  such  aw.iifi  is  not  in  the 
best  inter  »>sis  of  the  Cm  i  ted 
State-. 

Ai)pli(anls  for  undergraduate 
loans  are  still  required  to  iai\i" 
an  aflir mat  1 V  (•  oath  of  allegiance 
lu    ihe    Umb'*!    States 

H  ir\ard     and     Vale     lIni\(M-- 

(Conli  M  »/ef(  (Ol  /'((</•'  7; 


for    most    of   the   demonst r.ition, 

nolxHly  attempted  to  h  a  I  t  pro 

ceedings,  the  regulation  has  not 

been   enforced    before,    nor    tias 

It  been  since,  th.c  drive  «r(nind 

One  Security  jfTicer  stated 
that  he  wanted  lO  lead  the 
demonstrating     cars     around 


camiMJs       \i\      ordi't      to      uisure 
compbar'ee    with    st)eed    laws 

The  onlv  irregularity  of  the 
afternoon  (Kxurred  just  after 
5  p.rn  ,  when  departing  Adridn- 
istration  cars  caustMil  minor 
traf^c  jrms  near  the  Academic 
Quadrangle  and  in  the  area  be 
twccn  the  luauj  g.-.te  aruj  the 
Friedland    Research   Center 

There    had    tx'en    some   doubt 
that  the     Drive- Around"  would 


Tuchman 
Platform 


Election  Victor: 

r 

Comedy  Fails 


C.aye  Tuchman  "61  was  eleited  Secretary  ot  the  Stu- 
dent Council  last  Thursday,  defeating  James  (irossman  't)4 
hy  a  vote  of  22^>  to  \2'.\.  There  were  2.*^  abstentions,  in- 
cluding one  ballot  for  CholnioniieU\v  Cess  than  2')'  of  the 
.ntudeni  iMxiy  voted.  At  the  {)olls.  (irossman  deciareci  thai 
he  was  not  voting  since  "neither  candidate  is  qualitied." 


and  Grossman   had 
delivered      their     c  a  m  p  a  i  g  n 


take  Dlace  at  all  since  a  serious  i  .SDeech.es    the    n  i  t?  h  t    before 


X) 


driving  accident  had  occurred 
less  than  48  hours  before  the 
demonstration  It  was  thoug'nt 
by  some  that  this  accideiU 
would  reflect  badly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  student  driving  How- 
ever, the  Committee  of  Bublic 
safet>  met  last  Tuesday  night 
and  voted  imaniir.ousiy  to  hohi 
the  Drive  Around  as  sci;eduled 

The  committee  .«jK)kesman 
stated,  "The  fact  that  over  !00 
students  participated,  that  the 
rule  is  now  'a  dead  letter,"  thr.t 
one  professor  cancelled  his 
class  so  that  his  students  coula 


in 


ir»  -      -'    V*  ^ 


in 
Nathan     Seifer     Hall     to     a 
of     3i>out     20     student.s 
Grossman,    speaking    first,     de 
scril>ed    himself    as      the    frivo 
lous   candidate"     After    calling 
the  Student   Council   a   "collec-  , 
tion  of  incompetent   .iarkas.ses,"  i 
be   g.Tve  a    four  word   summary 
of    riis    reason    for    running:    "  i 
am  a   realist."    Departing   from; 
his      podium  -  poundmg      style,! 
Grossman    enlivenf^d    the    plat-  i 
form  with  an  imitation  uf  Stu-  i 
dent  Council  Vice  President ; 
Kenneth  Kemper  putting  on  the  i 
golf  green    in    his    later   years. ; 


Pictured  abcve  are  9everal  of  the  45  carg  in  the  'drive-around' 
proie»t. 


join  the  protest,  all  are  indica-'He  f^.nished  by  drawing  r  pic 
live  of  the  success  of  Uie  dem- 1  ^"^e   of   a    foot   on    the    black - 
o;iatraUan/'  (Continued  on  Page  1) 


Baldwin  to  Soeak 

■ 

James  Baldwin  will  speak 
at  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  to- 
morrow on  the  topic.  "The 
Costs  of  integration."  His 
talk  begins  at  7:30  P.M. 
Rildwin  i.s  the  author  of 
three  novels,  the  latest  of 
whieh  is  ANOTHKR  C  Ol  N- 
TRY.  and  two  hooks  of  es- 
says. The  speech  is  sponsored 
bv  the  Congreiis  of  Racial 
Equality   (CORE). 

Thursday,  Richard  Rod- 
gers  will  lecture  at  the  third 
mcetinf  of  General  Edaca- 
tion  S.  The  lecture  will  be 
held  in  Oiin  -  Sang  at  7:M 
P.M 


.  •*■  . .  <tW 


iwawiiiMiHMi 


PoQe  Two 


TNI     iUSTICI 


^PvVWO*    ^WPf     ■  w^M* 


A  Sad  Improvement 


TW  r€vi#ed  NalkaiAl  Del^ 


ion  Act  M  little 


Wtter  tkM  th«  1058  edition.  Ahhou«»i  the  diselainier  •ffx- 
davit  oatk,  requiring  applicants  lor  aid  to  swear  that  they 
difT  not  -believe  in"  communist  causes,  was  stncken,  sev- 
eral noxioys  provisions  to  the  Natiosuil  Defense  EducatiiJii 
Ait  (and  the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation  Act)  have  been 

added. 

The  tirjst  ameiMinoent  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  meift- 
V)er  of  a  Cornnuiiust  organization,  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  uf  1050  (commonly 
known  as  the  Mc<  arran  Act),  to  apply  for,  use,  or  attempt 
to  use  any  NDKA  aid.  The  penally  is  live  years  in  jail  or 

a  $li).00i)  Wne  or  l>oth. 

By  ihe  Mc(  arran  Act,  menil>ership  in  sucli  an  organ- 
jxation  is  dvfhwd  as  follovNs:  "The  giving,  loaning,  or 
}>roir,i5ing  ot  si;p|:)i>rt  <vr  money  or  anything  of  value  for 
auv  ftiir|H>s('  t(.  an\  organi/alion  shall  U'  conclusively  pre- 
sumed  to  constitute  attiliation   then^with  ..." 

What  is  'Support? 

Hut  what  constitutes  "support"?  The  National  Stu- 
dent Ass^H-iation  this  s'lmmer  passed  a  resv>hition  condemn- 
in^^  the  Mc(  arran  Act,  thereby  giving  siipiM)rt  to  the 
(  «.rnn)uni,st  Parlvs  efforts  to  repeal  thitt  act.  In  other 
vsords.  if  these  criteria  are  interpreted  strictly,  any  of 
the  hundreds  of  campus  leaciers  who  voled  for  this  pri>pt>ftal 
n\H\   kn-  tinefi  or  sentenced  if  they  apply  for  NDEA  funds. 

The  government  has  the  right  to  tieny  to  those  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  it  certain  privileges  which  may  help 
them  realize  iheir  gt>al.  Hut  thks  provision  goes  beyond 
;l     inflicts 


Kennedy  and  Cuba 


Ivsfi  Stvrk 


Umpkmm  SImmm- 


t  hut 


p;irii.-i  111  it-Ill     ttn     inr     inmKt-ni     aci     oi 


We  are  all  made  uncomfort- 
able by  the  President's  speech. 
Tbe    lack    of   morality    in    the 
Prcaident'a  "Missiaaippi"  speech 
may  be  Justified  as  'political." 
The  Cuban  speech  was  neither 
moral   nor    political.   The   com- 
parison   of    Castro    with    Hitler 
was  absurd   and   can   be  aimed 
only    at    creatirv^    fals«    patrio- 
tism and  a  picture  of  Cuban  ir- 
rationality  which  excludes  no- 
leotiation.      The    castigaiion     of 
Gromyko  and  Khruschchev  was 
harmful  and  unnecessary     One 
does  not  call  an  individual  a  liar 
and  then  invite  tiiin  to  talk  ra 
lionally  about  peace   Ttte  Presi 
dent's  appeal   to  the    *friet»dl\ 
Cuban   people   was   liypo<. ritual 
in    light  of  our   recent    invasion 
and  our  f  a  i  I  u  r  e  to  recogni/e 
their   revoiulion    Tlit-   threat   of 
nuclear    attack    on     the    Soviet 
Union   and   the   coinciding    plea 
for    disarmament    talks    were 
lures  to  seduce  an   all  loo- will 
ing  f>eople  to  support  an  Ameri- 
can tBva9ion  of  Cuba    We  have 
completely    lojit    .sight    of   Cuba 
as  a  nation  of  men    We  do  not 
know  the  fa<'Ls  nor  can  we  trust 
our   jfovernment  or  newspapers 
lo  give  them  to  us.  Underlyinf; 
our     anxiety     is    the    fear    that 
Cuba  may   indeed  be  preparing 
for    war,   a    preparation    which, 
though   understandable  to  some  i 
degree,  cannot  be  toU^rated    V^'f 
cann<.t,    however,    hope    to   pre 
vent    one    war    by     t lir«'.<t<  i.iiip 
iinolher     Wc  t>«  g    for    irulh   and 
integrity    on    tlu     p  .i  r  I    of    ^nr 
j.'.i'\  f^rnriu  nt     W  «•  ritn   onl\    h<>f^>*' i 
Ibid      ci\  ih/.it  ion      u  :  II      .ii.der-  ; 
sti4n<l     its*-l!    bffoii      it    ti*rt!oy« 
iVseif. 


appIviuK  f'T  aiil.  Il  may  U'  argueii  thai  a  (^>mmunLa  will 
use  his  education  Inr  suhversixe  ends.  f?ut  he  miglit  use 
anv    yov  ci  iiineiil     institution       public    transportation,    the 

).ov!  .  frioe,  puhih-  schools  !(»r  these  ends.  The  d«tiigeroUS 
(  onvt»[.i«-nce  Ot    siicti    !  oa--oi.iii^    is    ob\:<>iis-. 

AnoUK^r  new  {<ro\  i'-ion  slates  ilut!.  "Notyiing  con- 
t;iinp<^  in  this  A'/l  -lial!  prohibii  th^-  rornnii--.u.ner  from 
rein-  f  c   ^r   rc'vokinc  a    I't-liow -hip  a\vard   .    .    .    iii    whole   or 

in    p.,i-.    :i!    Iti^-    la-e    of    aiiv    a[>phcaiil    .-r    !>-t:puiil     ;t     !  h<- 

<  in;nn--- i."ier   i-  ot    'he  of)inion  that    -  uch  an   av\aid    js   not 

in    U.e    best   intiitsl    oi    > 'ne    ri.ii»-»l    .S.:^;».s/* 

l)i.screti<»nar>    Power 

Su'>  h     .1    cfaii!     of     !jii'iiM:ite<i     di.sc!  et  lonar v     jn^wer    is 
odiou-.     Imi!-    the    j^^isl    ten     \  .  ais.    ^-overnment    emploxees 
have  fought  and  won  court  decisions  against  arbitrary  «iis-    "H^^    Rar^ 
inis.-ai.     .-Uider.ls   who  de}.)end  o?i   government    aifi   in   or«}er         ^^    ^^^  rrom.v>   .i.mmentv 
t»»  tinanvc  'hMr  «Miui-aTio]i  sh(,ul<i  i>e  treatetl  similarly.  (.^      Jo^ino's      ri«^-y«.«-t      ;iltMjiri 

Mof.«.\.'i,     appiicaiits     for     undergraduate     loans     are    seemed  to  me  ib«    ptrf.it   v\n 

.1  .  I,       »•       n..ri»n..»    1..    til*-    Iniled     tlkisis   of   the    L<M,nard    healber 

stt      re<i'iire<t   to   t;,ke   an   oath    ot    alli-gi.inie   lo     \u    i   niieo 

Slate-,       This     is    an    iniu  arrarited     sjijr    on     the    acaoemu 

"armers   who  accept    mor^ey    from   the   fetleral 

not   subject  to  such 


•me  Preaidewt  ©f  ihe  United  States  liaa  apokem.     te  m  a^ 

U»  tbe  aatkMi  laat  niftit.  Jeh«  F    Kennedy  declared  tka« 

tke  U.  S.  A.  would  enforce  a  'strict  quarantine"  on  all  offenalva 

weapons  sent  to  Cuba,  in  rtew  of  wliat  be  termed  the  ''explieift 
tlireat  to  the  peace  and  aecority  of  all  the  Americas'^  conatituted 
by  CIA  reports  o#  Soviet  swpplied  medium-ranije  ballistic  iMar 

siles  in  that  coL.ntry. 

Many  sriudents  at  Brandeis  expressed  noticeable  anxiety  at 

the  nature  and  content  of  the  Pretiident's  address  All  too  vivid 
were  "the  rocke»j»'  red  pjlare.  the  bombe  bursting  in  air";  alter 
sm-h  a  speech,  one  could  hardly  fail  to  imagine  the  radioactive 
a»hes  which  would  constitute  the  remains  of  the  "liberty"  we 
cherish  in  the  event  of  a  worldwide  nuclear  war.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
it  is  true,  declared  thiit  'we  have  no  reason  to  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  we  are  a  peaceful  people  who  desire  to  live 
in  pe^ace  with  other  pwples  '  But  the  tone,  timing  and  sugared 
bellicosity  of   Uie  si.>eech.   uutortunately,   belied  this  as-sertion. 

Eijpeiiailv  frigtileninK  was  the  .statenunt  that  no  one  can 
forest-e  how  many  ca.sualties-  will  bo  c-ntailed  by  the  present 
U.  S  c<Huse  of  action  In  declarinj^  thai  the  only  certamty  was 
that  •  ve  shiill  never  suireiidor,  Kennedy  i-s  sure  lo  get  sup- 
port from  everyixxiy  from  Gokiwater  to  Humphrey  But  it  is 
not  vet  clear  how  n>any  Repubhcans'  war  cr.e.s  have  b«-en  pee- 
emptfd  by  the  Presidents;  speeih.  thi.s  we  will  know  November 
b  a  dale  perhaps  lo4>  much  m  las  mmd  m  the  formuUtion  of 
America's  current   security   DohcV. 

Still.  It  is  (  It  ar  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  emergency,  and 
Uiat  the  world  is  Iroacherously  close  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Wherein  lies  the  blame  for  this'  Fir.st,  there  may  not  be  rni.s- 
mh^  with  ofTen.sive  capabilities  in  Cuba;  the  CIA  ha«!  l>een 
known  lo  err  many  limes  before  this  Second,  even  it  such 
missile*;  are  present  they  do  not  signiAcanlly  altt-r  the  mutual 
Balance  of  Terror  b«^th  the  U  S  and  th<'  USSR  have  enough 
thermonuclear  power  to  destroy  each  other  many  times  over, 
which  IS  not  altered  by  a  Russian  strategic  base  in  Cuba. 
Third  out  t»nlv  rio  w-  h-vc  «  'oas*-  in  Guantanamo  but  we  have 
the  Soviet  Union  surrounded  by  missiles  of  first-strike  capacity 
(Turkey  Britain  etc  > 
j  Is  our   Presutcnts  election  eve   i)rinksmanship  justified'' 

I  Tlieio   IS   a   ^ro.it    feohng   of   l-.e![)!essness   b<-for(    tins   Carib- 

be<m  chess  tjame  There  are  those  who  siiv  tb;^t  noihinK  can  \H' 
done  but  to  them  we  woulri  reply  that  ^oiim  Uumk  must  Ix"  tloiie, 
el.v*  y\i'  viicill  vtr\  !ik»  i\  i)»'  incinerale<<  in  an  ultimate  seust. 
It  IS  we  wtu)  foi  tT,iii.»te  An,<riian  fi>rti)4ii  fM>li(\  and  m  the 
ii't'.-^t    tf  ;t;r  ••!  t,. !  uc    spe»-<l(    vvf    iiui"^!       peak 


V  a  k  ♦ '    I » t    t  r 


I  >  n  nil  i  III  I  \     !  iiiisi     I  .^'    f  1!  ..  1  1 1 
•  j ,,,  ■  ,,  1 1  !  \     -t;(  tt  d    Irt-I  in>>.^-    iiiU 


><<1 


Thf    Bi  .;ii<i' 
way  to  blend   •• 

can    l>e    sent    to    ttu     f'r.-cidmi        Per    this    purj 
ever  \  one    to    allrnd    thr    enHri;(rn«v    protest   meelinK    W>fliir>4Uv 


1     ;  lit     i  .il!«-    I  h»it 

(       \\  t'    ei*i !    (>n 


alteniuon.      VS  e   inusl    act    now,    beluie    \\e    ure 


1  leiM  «  d    loi  t vtl . 


Letters  to  the  Bdi 


imjxtrtance     This  Ihin^   .^f  vast  di«;<us.'<    the    apj'J'fent    b<vorr>eT- 

wnd     coiiiph  X     rn>s1iial     signili  an^     «  fleets     of     Frerru  rs     c«>n- 

cance    is     w  t    (Jiseu\fr     the   --'ul  si  kju.s    or    sub  cunsciou.s    IiLido- 

♦)f    MIS5    Ba«'7.    who      diirinj^    a  b.ntinj.; 

full  nr\o<>n     turns  into   H     .Stuart  Mr       hromer's     p«'on"K      Mu<-h 

Ibi^lios       h';n.i!    plo\  ,     ::  ! 

(  an  t     r>'a  !  I  -.     urif f<"r<1  .ira!    . 


(■*»ni  miin  in  . 

^'0%  en.n:ont    'i.r  not  km-o\\  m?  crops  aie 

it.e-.     Ihe  !;n-it   a.ssunnpiu^n  of  thi.s  pr<.\i.si4.n   is  that 

are   more   Iikeh    r,,  \,r  s,ibverM>es    than    farmers; 

i\    !  h*-   acaUenii'"  eorninunitv    ii^^  a   .-^u^'l^eirl   part 


Elizabeth       Harri»it       Browning 
sc-iiixl  of  record  ie\i«wtrs    Mr 
From<r,   I   presume"     )yi 


unies>    \ ou   Wik>w    her 

her    IS   tv)    lov*'    lur 


To  kni''.\ 


Thii.v  fur   1  Ve    harneil     J<iir^.:f 


»>»■•  »>'• 


i'U' 


rH-<t    o 
\ersit  \ 


pt  fM^f-r  '  - 

ll     -:IkKie- 

of    the    {.M'^jiint  II. n. 

The  lovaitv  -atb  is  aU^  u.seless  in  it.<*  avov,e(l  pur- 
•  ur,.-»  .  Tiiivr  The  n.itit)n  from  suo\er-ion.  Y.iie  I  ni^ 
Pi(-i<ten:  A.  \\hiln*>  CriswoUi  }ia.<  >tate<i. 
••L*.\ai'\  oa'hs  .ire  inh.fep'lv  futile  as  n<»  s,,b\er-ive  «»r 
tr«-'.i  ..'  "i"  '-e'-"!:  h..^ii>t^--.  to  u>se  iheiii  as  a  t  ioak  l(»r  his 
inler.Uurus.-'  .-.irue  ^uch  an  oath  is  futile,  there  is  no 
{•♦.sitive  rea'-'on    1«»   -iiniect    siuiit-ils    lo   liiis   punisioO. 

Religious   I.s>.ite 
Furthermore.    Uie    very    inc!u5ion    of    any    oath 
affrt.nt    to    the    r-li^ious   and    moral    s»>nsibi!it!es   of    lh*»t*e 


pal     proponent    of    .U>anie  Cult 

that    h..rd\     band     of    f(.Ik     u  ho     rni"^^ 


is    beautiful       Only     I     i-art     [_•*-!" 
sona!I\        nukr        \h'        dec  i'-u»ii 
wnctra  r   w«  r  rtiwum   ir^  <i   ni*   or  a 
.bianir     nivtK     s(  .rut  •  h  int.; 


\cu  Ad'>  '\tx>ut  soni>'  swt-et  hllle 
n;e  Kii"!  v\il(i  a  prt-lly  vowe  \a  ho 
>inK.N  u!l  Uu>fi«-  pretl>  stings  that 
s4)uiHi  the  same  and  have  onlv 
2H  vt  I  >*s  .iin*H'*'-  '.••  an  exan^kple 
of  1  )  How  badlv  th<'  Jastire 
u'*-d<  iu-'A--{»Mnt  '  2  i  How  nf>uch 
F'lOMu  r-     l(t\fs     Mis.s     Bcie/        (3) 


n< 


)W 


'T,  uch     ht-Mer 


'if 


w  t 


u  u  i(h  t      I  *«•     if 


V\*'i.^*lip  l-«»C  'TlB.V*  ^» 

(hety   in   the   hier.uchs    of   F'oik 
Cfod      I    say    pnr.cipai    f  »   m  a  )  e 
(Uety      l)**eiiuse      1      hav«       iicv  ♦•!' 

heurd    of    t  :thcr    t)(le',;a    v-t    T'^e 
Red  Rose  of   Bro(ikl\n   apotnro 
si/ed  into  the  \  u  j^m  Marv 

After    ustriK    ph>>      ^  -i    '"    'h»- 
sinctre     folk     i  "^viewtr*-     i>and 
1 —  ,1-       *  u  .. .      ,  /      ^  ...,, , .  —    -      ; ; ,,. 

cornphmenT.i  r%      ii  n<'r     noif^     ,,- 
non«.»*n5e      Fromer     -'t'-    up 


.1  I  ).l  t  U»' 


ail 
wt  re     Ihe 


f!.fTe;tnt    to    h(  r    autiuncf 

i>Ai^    nice    rutUual    endcwiiv  nls      vur,'u       .». 

Joanie  is  nf>w  j^enlh       like   .\cw     rnor*     pra\  uiK 

J5h»e    (Tiorr>       Not    r.ul\     is    she  ^^        When    sinjji,,|f   btct^K^S 

be.uitifui     t>u*     "-o     i<    hff     ahouiu 
But     v«Mi     r»'ail\     h,!\e    tn    knt.w 


PS. 

iit.i.i!.    S*.'i>     s,:\s     i«iunu-      May 

I    a<l<i    t-nt'    in.ins    ritual    is    tUi- 
oiner   ni*»n  .^  tnnui 


MMinds    l.ke   a    \ichi»ls   ^lul    Mi 


lout  irte 


Vk    I 


not    .i{    p 


ay 
M  nt 


Vaughn    Maarae 

f  Cant  {nii^'ti  tnt   Pufj*    H  ) 


r ,  I  ^ 


own    litt't auh  V  ;>u 


1' 


i<  >\ 


w**   cann«./».    sf)4»i-itM  al  1  v    anai>*c 
great      performan' e<«      t  inched 
Paganinn..      E       Power      Binijs, 
Frank     Sinatra     or     (,'Mut>»v 
Checker;    Tan  we  m.ikt*  critical 

wh4>    ^>e!ieve    that    an    «.arh    is    the    hr^'hest    form    of    truth    j  u  d  g  m  *.  n  t  '     No:     imiiv.duai 

V  ♦         »  i;...>»-v-    judgiiient  must  de<  ide  ijvjpu'). 

aiui    "should   \^'   taker,   only    uruier   ihe    rnoht   extra*. Kiinarj        ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^       •Ui^  stop 

being  obs<  ure.'    L^et  s  face  (a<  is, 

no  other  filtered  foik'-ingtr  tan 


circuinsTiim  t's.  ;i  at  all. 

In    Ihe    \Mnter   (»f    l*^h    the    liiiversny,    followinj? 


m  Mm 


S). .«;*>'  f  '.y^si  ..',.■   ^..t'  d  zed  t'»  •♦-i«  St    (it 


vfrn     the     pleasure 


TVicn 


jacultv    voie   .uiii   a   -.l.idrr.t    rt!tt*rt»M*Jv»™,   retuoeu   to  accept  Mr    Fmmer  proccntfs  lo  givt   U5 

,  tne    foiiowln^    Ciu.tr    ..•.".•4>''C'»'-» 

iW>r,.\    .;.ar,-.  ^  facts  atMvut  Miss  B^ez     1)      She 

l^iist    week,    rliirence    Q.    Heryer.    iHan    (►f    University  has  somettiing  to  giv.-  la  r  «.;ri: 

l'i-i^,r  1  titr   lui    e»N. fioj>rnerit     stilted  thai   s  ru  e  tne  (iJM  luiriifcr  ,  >      i  .i 

1  laniiinif  aim  i.»  >.eiopint  i.. ,     i..i  from    simply    havinj^    something 

affidavit    oath    has    heeri   rejije-'aleil.   "B^irrinjr   sny   acti(Hn    to  to  put  in  front  of  an  asstnibly 

the   contrary     the    Lni%ersitv    is    nc-.v   free   to   accept   buch  ''^  ^''"^'It-    }'    >^*'   f'    ^M""^ 

\nt    lomiai^,    I  OT.     wiii.ti    •  .»     •  r-  gjven      thint^s      buried      witnin 

ftinfi^    *  Jf*?**  "    ?}    "Roborl    Shel?l<'n   vl 

We  feel   that   ihe  rrvis*.,]  National  IVfensp  Eauciilion  ^]'^   ^''^   York  Times   like. «   to 

>y  r    i*-' 1    ifi«i      i«»     «       •       •    -  di.-^course  on  Joans  natural  fU- 

Ait  V>ii]  is  not   HijbF^tanTiailv   better  than   the  t>rijrinal.    We  UcrwmrnU"'  (I  bt-nevr  lourh  the 

therefore  urr*^  that  the  «ufstH>n  of  Tniversity  participa-  ^^^^^ J^^",  /^^^^  "^  "  ^^ '   ''•*'"'* 

iwm  in  the  N1>KA  program  ajrain  b*  brought  to  a  faculty  After     th>s     hbidfvhsiting 

and  ^tiulrnf  vote,  an^i  hope  that  th4>  rer^ult  of  these  votes  ^•■>'"^J,  "r»^t!'  ^  ^.^^  *^'^  ^»;*^ 

*""      ^  '^  nauul  blcKrk     he   calls   on    us   to 

Sk^itun  wjil  be  la  relut^^  NDKA  «uci.  mukew&taad  st>m€  things  of  vast 
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Stephen   Siancr     64 
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ionc  MorgolcS  '64 
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Hfjrvev  Abtemcn  '63  Micboef  Rosenberg  '63 

Rofcert   Ack«r,   Fkrence  Kelrrvon,    h4cv*ord  Lotiri    Peter  Osno», 

)^^r^fmy     Pff*^ifi%ky       AI4M-1     flopetpf>r*_      Arn«#     fi^furvuvn       Ffcni     Ruck>ip^ 
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Theatre 


Dennis  Baron 


Aesthrti 


Beyond  the  Fringe  ^ay  Beyond  the  Fringe 


It  was  the  dean  of  Kxeter  ColleKe,  1  believe,  who 
posteri  a  small  oiriciai  notice  on  a  bulletin  board  hidden 
somewhere  amon^  the  time  worn  oxonian  outworks  re- 
questing that  gentlemen  securely  fasten  their  bicycles 
when  parking  them,  as  there  had  been  many  reports  of 
loose    bicycles    absentmindedly    stirring   from    their    rest, 

hard  presstKl  in  the  employ  of      ,,    ^  , .  ,^ 

the  epistemological  struggle,  "^a"  Are  there  times,  gentle 
Kngland.  bearing  the  sempiter-  reader,  when  you  feel  you  are 
nal  burden  of  the  world,  and  l^smg  your  head  and  blammg 
lur  Oxford  and  her  Cambridge.    ^\    on    others?    Then    thmk    on 

these  words  for  comfort  in  this 

troubled  world. 

Jonathan  Miller,  a  physician, 
is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
performer  in  the  cast,  his  Kas- 
serian  spasms  forming  an  intc*- 
gral  part  of  his  several  mono- 
logues. Telling  of  his  ont-time 


Perhaps  once  in  a  double-handful  of  generations,  there  is  revealed  to  mankind  a 
talent  of  such  magnitude  as  to  call  forth  a  universal  gasp  of  awe  and  gratitude.  Such  a 
talent  may  have  been  revealed  last  week  upon  the  walls  of  Cholmondeley's  coffee  shop. 

in  his  exhibit  at  Cholmondeley's,  George  Sher  has  taken  the  ciirt(K)n  form  —  once  a 
gutter-type  of  lov/  comedic  art  —  and  forged  from  it  a  gleaming  scalpel  with  which  to 
dissect  the  tumor  that  man's  ego  has  become.  And  it  is  a  measure  of  the  sharpness  of  hi3 
blade  that  the  patient  feels  lit 


ha\e    sent    forth    four    young 

men,  be  they  cyclists  or  no.  to 

prest'iit  before  us  an  impressive 

and   hilarious   barrage,   a   revue 

entitled     Beyond     the     Fringe, 

which     recently     opened     for    a 

short    run    in    Boston   preeeding 

its    October    27    tlebut    in    New  ^ 

York      The    four    men  Alan    trip  to  the  officers  of  the   Lon- 

Benruti.   Peter  Cook.  Jonathan    ^«n  ^^pid  Transit  Board,   Lost 

Miller     and     Dudley     Moore   —    Property    Division    and    conse- 

have    brought    their    revue    un-    ^11'*'"^    discovery    there    of   four 

expurgated    from    its   successful    Hundred     pair     of     brand     new 

r^n    in    an    intimate    London    blue  corduroy   trousers,   he   hy- 

playhousc     to    the    far  loo  vast    Pothesizes     on 

expanses    of    Boston  s    Colonial 


Thea're. 

Politics.  lioHMi.st'xuaJit.s ,  mu- 
sic, rt  li>;ion  and  the  War  are 
all  snhje<  I  lo  th«'  barbs  of 
t  li  f  s  e  eru-rjietic  writer  fx^r- 
forrners  What  criticisms  may 
appear    are    soon    puzzled    out; 

mus    km>wle<ige   of  them    need    ^^^     working-class 
but      incompass      CjM  1         l^ady 
Dorothy,    the    Duchess   of   Glas- 
tonbury,    and     the     numt>er     of 
bob  in  a  quid 

(iod  Save  the  Quren 
and  Company 


Opening  wiin   liic 


II    C4VA  «  i  ft  • 


.1 


the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  loss  could 
occur 

Th<^  four  men  divide  into 
groups  of  two,  representative 
of  their  stations  in  life.  As  one 
of  the  upperclass  representa- 
tives, Miller  comments  that  it 
has  been  enjoyable  for  him  to 
be    associated     with     the     two 

back- 
grounds But  the  workers  are 
not  trodden  upon,  Bennett  comi- 
menting  that  Jonathan  Miller 
is  a  Jew  How  really  terrible, 
adds  Moore,  the  second  prole- 
tarian, to  be  both  working  class 
and  a  Jew  Bennett  concurs; 
iinrn'  13  a!v.'Hy<:  somebody  worse 


Cod   Save  the  tjueen.  rendered    off  than  you  are    As  the  players 


by  acc^»mplished  musician  Dud 
ley  M<H)re.  we  tind  Moore  to  be 
a  memkHr  of  the  Moscow  Trav- 
elling Circu.s  or  the  like  His 
three  partr^ers.  intent  on  con- 
\eitui>:;  tfie  pagan  to  capitalisin. 
Ignore  Ihe  iai^^ua^e  l>arrier, 
confronting  him  wiili  th*-  \v.<*rd 
Khru.slichew  folloucd  by  a 
r.jther  fH)i^nant  ra//.berr\  ,  they 
then  ;)r«inoun(t'  Macinillan  fol- 
i<fwt"\i  1,7 V  el  .Mniin^i  »v  H 1  c ii  can 
only  b<-  describt-d  a.'^  one  wliieh 
nugril  bi  en^!tt»>d  from  Squire 
Cast:  ""  ni.s  pushing  tiimself 
awas  from  a  hearty  repa.*-!  1  ne 
KussiciU.  ho^Aevir.  does  not  re 
spond  in  fa(  t  he  is  quite  ct)n- 
1 1  ci  I  V  .  t'  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n ^  a  r a  1 1  It ■  r  s  1  a  \'  i c 
!:i.'i  Hi  th»-  ?;*>und  oi  Mac 
mil  Ian  On  second  thought 
\)  it     I .  I  r (  I 

r.'i//  l<i  K"  \*'i\    well   With   Mac- 
nullan     and    the   four   lapse   into 
a     melo(i!()iis    (jiiartet      Macmil 
la  1 1       r.i//'.     Macir.ill.m     ira/.zi. 
qi.ilt    m  the  F{us.--iari  f(tlk  idiOm 

Smooth    Men    and 
Corduroy    Trousers 

Al.io      lieruu  11      r  each«'S     h  i  s 
furuiiesi    .IS    ,i    pastor     ir'.vokmg 
biv    Hock     u  lUi    the    s  <■  r  m  o  n 
"Hi it    Uiirit     liiolner    F'saw    is    an 
>i.iirN     inan      l>iii    I    arii    .>    smootti 


exit.  Miller  remarks  in  an  aside 
to  the  audience:  "Actually  Lm 
not  really  a  Jew;  just  Jewish  " 

Shakespeare  in  a   Paper  Bag 

The  lughest  of  the  h  i  g  h 
points  '){  til"  evening  ;.<■  a  mad- 
cap p  »i  1  o  d  y  of  Shakespevire 
which  is  absolutely  iIkI*  s<  rib- 
ible,  tins  reviewer  being  far 
too  engrossed  in  guffaws  he 
hasn  t  e:  perienced  since  first 
he  saw  this  show,  seated  as  he 
was  in  the  aisle  of  a  West  End 
Ttieater,  to  rememlxT  w  h  a  t 
rtctualiy  happens.  The  sound, 
the  fury,  and  the  spirit  o!  ihe 
skit  must  necessarily  catapult 
the  onlooker  into  delirium  of 
joy. 

As     the     Cornrriittee     for     the 
HnKl!shrn«ri    find    the    I*opulan/.ation  of  Ci\  il  I>efens<', 

th<  se    jTiM'n   suggest    tnat,    in    or- 
der   to    avoid     the    dangers    of 
fallout    once    Armageddcm    has 
tome,   one  climl)   inside  a    large 
hrov.n    paper    bag.    for    therein 
lies   safety     If.    howe\tr.    gentle 
reader.    >()u    choos:*    to    take    off 
>()ur   j<aper   bag   for   a    few    mo- 
tnents  and  nrv  in  need  of  some 
tiling  to  laugh  at    may  we  sug 
gest  Beyond  the  Fringe''  Tin  re 
in    lu's   thought  provoking   solid 
entertainnieut. 


tie  pain  during  the  operation. 
Although  his  sketches  are 
grotesque,  inaccurately  and  in- 
consistantly  executed,  occasion- 
ally cluttered,  and  often  badly 
composed  or  uncompo.sed,  they 
reveal  many  startling  insights 
into  the  human  condition. 

Gestalt 

One  of  the  most  powerful 
and  least  noticeable  factors 
shaping  our  reaction  to  this  ex- 
hibit is  the  way  Mr  Sher  has 
created,  through  the  interplay 
of  the  convolutions  and 
whorls  of  his  complex  I  i  n  t  - 
drawings  with  the  stately  e!e 
gance  of  tlieir  Mondrian  type 
surroundings,  a  gestalt  which 
summarized  the  old  philosoph- 
ica  conhict  between  order  and 
chaos  in  the  universe  His  lines 
swirl  and  eddy  within  their 
prison  like  framework;  they 
gather  momentum  by  spiraling 
outward,  only  to  smash  with 
stunning  force  into  the  unyield- 
ing rigidity  oi  black  line  which 
surrounds  them  Similarly  does 
man  contrive  to  be  "captain  of 
his  soul  and  master  of  his  fate," 
and  similarly  is  he  beaten  back 
by  the  rock  hard  realities  of 
his  situation. 

What  of  the  drawings  them- 
selves, which  are  surrounded 
by  such  disorder''  One  notices 
irr.me'^'ately  tnat  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  startling  viiaiii^ 
indeed  they  must  be  if  they  are 
not  to  be  consumed  by  t  h  e 
chaos  surrounding  them,  and 
reduced  to  a  mere  seething 
mass  of  lines  They  livf  and 
stare  down  with  expressions 
rariging  fiom  unseeing  aecpiies 
cence  to  hopeless  resignation. 
(Their  expressions,  signiticant- 
ly,  range  over  only  the  low«'r 
h  If  of  man  s  experiential  spec- 
trum none  of  them  is  smiling 
except  for  the  dissheveled 
demi  Christ  who  is  obviously 
quite  mad  Tin  \r  eyes  a  r  e 
glazed,  and  they   make   no  con 


Morton  J.  Tenzer 


Celia  Ussak 


S(\ 


Piearinf^  tlu*  rather  im}.re.^siv(> 
Dean     of    Student.^,    a.^     ufil     as 
politics,    Mr.    Morton    ..I.    Tc'Tr/er    is 

t CrmKlal/le  h<itter>    of  eflicient    .■secretaries  as  to  be  a 
\irtiially   unkn^-wn  to  a  lar^M'  part   of  the  student   IkkIv. 

Semaiitically  sjn^akinK.  there  is  no  longer  an  Ottice  of 
Student  Pers<»nnel 


Dean  Sacks 
init!au<l  a  structural  reorgani- 
yation  of  this  "Office",  elimin- 
ating class  advisors  and  substi 
tutmg  two  Assistants  to  the 
Dean  Mr.  Tenzer  is  what  could 
have  i;>een  merely  a  by-product 
of  this  revamping;  but,  if  I  can 
editorialize  a  little  (as  I  have 
every  irstention  of  doing)  he 
probably  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  valuable  addition  to  thf 
administrative  "monolith"  (as 
we  of  th^  Justice  are  prone 
to  describe  the  inhabitant*  of 
Gryzmish)  in  years. 

Mr  Tenzer  comes  from  Wes- 
leyan  University  in  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  was  an  Instruc- 
tor in  Government  He  had 
taught  previously  at  Yale. 

Tenxer's    Functions 

As  Assistant  to  Dean  Sacks, 
his  functions  are  more  inclus- 
ive than  were  those  of  the  class 
advisors.   At  the  same  time,  he  this  size.' 


tact  with  the  living  breathing 
folk  who  circulates  beneath 
them.  They  have  suffered  to  the 
point  where  communication  is 
futile  simply  becaus'^  it  can  no 
longer  do  anything  to  relieve 
their  miseries  (and  of  what  else 
do  the  miserable  of  this  world 
speak^).  They  are  simply  there 
—  they  do  not  mind  being  ob- 
ject lessons  to  a  new  set  of 
mortals,  but  neither  are  they 
willing  to  cooperate  with  them 

Quintessence 

vehicles     for     these     atli- 


Slu^r    has    c  h.  o  s  e  n 
traditional    themes,    as 
a  few  origiiiHl  ones    The 


As 
tudes    Mr. 
s«'veral 
well  as 

exhibit  "starts"  on  the  far  right 
wall  of  the  cotTee-shop  as  you 
enter,  with  an  expressionUss 
female  face.  This  is  Misf  Bran- 
deis.  Miss  Antioch,  Miss  Would- 
Ix'CJreenwich  Village,  Miss  As- 
piring Long-hair  everywhere 
The  drawing  is  remeni.scenl  in 
composition  of  a  Modigliani. 
but  lacks  the  dignity  and  beau- 
ty which  Modigliani  found  in 
this  type  of  person  Modigliani, 
of  course,  lived  Ihe  quintes- 
sence of  the  Bohemian  life  and 
was  thus  a  natural  interpreter 
of  the  iH'auty  inherent  in  this 
type  of  existence.  To  Mr  Sher, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  life 
represents  only  a  plain  longish 
face  creased  whh  lines  of  wor 
ry  and  fatigue  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  worn  couutt  r.ance 
ttiat  Mr  Sher  finds  the  truth, 
if  not  the  ber.uty,  of  Modig- 
liani ^    way    of    iif;'. 

Madness 

\nother  example  of  the  tra 
ditional  themes  treated  in  this 
exhibit  IS  the  demi-C  h  r  i  s  t 
above  the  piano  Once  again 
Mr  Sher  does  not  maintain  the 
traditional  interpretation  of 
historical  fact  While  the  hug<' 
corpu.s  of  ex  IS  tan  t  C'nnsi  a  r  t 
in\ariably  paints  the  Saviour 
as    kx-autiful    through    a    knowl- 


edge of  his  sacrifice,  Mr.  Sher 
sees  his  almost  ecstatic  h  a  1  f  - 
smile  as  both  the  result  and 
proof  of  utter  madness  He  can 
smile  only  because  he  has  been 
driven  over  the  brink  by  his 
sufferings  So  that  while  in  one 
sense  he  is  indeed  a  martyr  (in 
that  his  psyche  has  been  an- 
nihilated through  pain),  he  de- 
viates diametrically  trom  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  mar- 
tyr who  has  taken  his  burden 
upon  him.  Mr  Sht  r's  martyr 
has  had  his  burdei  thrust  upon 
him  and  has  broken  beneath  it. 
i^erhaps  these  two  examples 
of  novelty  within  traditional 
themes  will  suffice.  There  are 
others,  such  as  the  dwarf  from 
Wilde  and  Kelter  s  Birthday  of 
the  Infanta  And  of  course 
there  is  also  a  substantial  body 
of  original  art  in  which  new 
themes  are  prolK'd  Yet  in  all 
of  »these  pieces  the  nex'.is  v)f  Mr. 
Shei's  concern  remains  human- 
ity. 

Capture 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr  Sher  succeeds  in  lay- 
ing bare  the  condition  of  the 
human  soul  in  times  of  stress 
(and  of  course  it  is  only  by 
stressing  an  object  that  we  Vx^- 
come  aware  of  its  capabilities 
and  limitations)  He  catches  his 
people  when  they  have  no  time 
to  erect  the  facade  with  which 
we  are  all  so  familiar,  and 
which  means  >«j  l:tt!«  People 
dont  like  to  expose  their 
anguish:  perhaps  this  is  a  social 
ttu()wl)ack  fr(.iVi  the  old  wild 
days,  v.licn  a  wt-.ik  m«iiiber 
was  a  potential  danger,  and  \i 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  t:il>e 
t  dispose  of  It  as  quickly  as 
possil^le,  That  he  i.s  able  to  cap- 
ture  p<'ople  m  times  of  stress 
and  anguish  is  perhaps  Mr. 
Sher  s  second  greatest  accom- 
phshments  as  an  arn*^!.  «»t- 
tainly  his  greatest  is  his  ability 
to   forgiv*'   them    for    it  <i.S. 


title  of  A.ssi.stant  to  t  he 
that  (tf  Instructor  in 
wel!    ^niatded    !•>     a 

vet 


has  no  intention  of  doing  every- 
thing they  did  Specifically,  he 
viows  the  University  as  a  place 
for  teaching  and  learning  ra 
ther  than  as  a  home  for  way- 
ward adolescents  In  accordance 
with  this,  he  considers  it  one  of 
his  primary  duties  to  remind 
students  that  they  jjre  here  to 
get   an   education     The   big 

switch  if.  frnm  *ympathy  to  3C2 

demies. 

Following  from  this,  Mr  Ten- 
zer thinks  that  a  person  with 
non-academic  problems  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  consult  his 
resident  counselor,  and  from 
there  proceed  to  the  Psycholgi- 
cal  Counseling  Center  rather 
than  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students. 

Timorously  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  you-know-what, 
he  replied  that  it — I.e.  the  Jus- 
tice— was  the  "outstanding  col- 
lege newspaper  for  a  iKhool  of 


Slosberg  Music  Center 

Hy   MI(  HAKl    \VKLLF:K 

"In  yratefiil  aiki)n\vle(l).M-nU'ni  of  \))v  tectntiv  etihtryed  Slo.slteij^^  >!  u  s  i  c  Center." 
Fri(la\  ".^  i'(»iu'ert  ua.^^  dedicated  to  the  Slosherv'  t.iiiiil.s.  .\lan\  peoph-  t-anie  to  see  thi.'^,  the 
(»IK'nin<:r  f»f  the  I'.Mii^-G.'l  Chamber  Mii.^ir  Series,  and  tho.^e  th.at  \\oiil(i  \][  into  \hv  t  raiujied 
auditorium  of  ihe  recentl\  eiil.irv''«'^i  Si^_»^'L>el"i;  Music  reiitfi  eeilaiiily  wiliit'ssed  \v  }i  a  t 
was.  on  tiie  whole,  a  br'llianl  concert. 

Fra  AntuiiiM  Soler'.K  Onint-f^t  No.  4  for  h.-itrp^-ichord  and  strings  Wd  {\u:  program. 

S<»ler  IS  a  relatively  nnkunuu  ' 

Sparush     CA>miM)ser    of     liie     l»ar 
(Hjue  era    Clearly  renun.'-(  eot  of 
I)    S<'arlatti.    hi^    harmonies   .iie 
rarely  (iuil  and   iiis   music  wan 
ders     in     and     out     <.f     rjifT»  rent 
ke>s  with  a  cliamung  ease.  Re- 
Ncrsmv?     the     performing    order 
of   \\\v    third    and    fourth    rr\<>\t 
mentis    was    a    good    idea     '11. e 
third     VA.  r  I  t  t  *   n     nur.  ement     is 
mucn    more   s',_Mrited   an<l   enter 

taining  than  the  minuet  and 
variations  and  is  mo.e  c  limactic 
in   feeling 

Georg  Trakls  t^-xt,  entitled 
'Die  junge  Magd."  was  set  to 
music  in  1922  by  Paul  Hinde- 
mith  The  resulting  set  of  six 
songs  for  chamber  ensemble 
and  contralto  is  one  of  the  most 
moving  lone  poems  '  in  m.od- 
ern  musical  literature.  Already 
renniniscent  of  the  style  which 
Hindemith  was  to  develop  fully 
in  the  '30s,  'Die  junge  Magd" 
transports  the  listener  through 
a  variety  of  subtly  contrasting 
moods.  The  setting  of  the  text, 
whose  mood  is  persistently  sta- 
ble throughout,  was  handled 
masterfully  by  Hindemith.  It's 
a  beautiful  piece.  And  Alice 
liovv'.nnd  deserve-,  a  Sp^-tlc*! 
round  of  applause  for  an  ex- 
ceptionally  fine   performance. 

Schubert   Qumtet 

Practically  everyone  was 
heard  of  Franz  Schubert    And 


FKCK.KAM 
iJiuJntrt    No    4   in   A   minor   for  harpsichord  .md  strings 

— -Soler 

reift.riii.rv     \{     K<'fT,   \ioiin     .\    Cirillo.    vi'.im.   K    I^eh- 
iieT,    vi(»l.i      \]     p"(.le\      (flic      .1     Sf)i»  ^^elman     hari)sich< ucl 

"Die    junge    Maid"      Hmdenuth 

t'erfortiHi-      H     KofT     violin      N     Cirillo,    violin     F 
l.ehner     \uda,    .M     Fol<\  .    cello     F     Viscugiia,   clarinet,    £. 
I'rehle     thite     A     Howland     (ontiaUo. 

Quintet    in    A    major,    Op    il4    for    piario    v«ad    strings; 
("The   Trout'*— Schut>ert 

P<>rforniers    Ft    Kf)fT,  violin.  F',    Lehner,  vi(,la    M    Folev. 
cello,    D     Danesi.  double   bass.   F'     Crochet,   piano 


of  those  souls,  practically  all 
have  heard  his  Quintet  in  A 
maj<»r.  Op.  114,  better  known 
as  "TTie  Trout  "  Quintet.  It  was 
begun  by  Schubert  during  the 
summer  of  IRIQ — one  cf  the 
happiest  of  his  life  Every 
theme  of  this  magnificent  piece 
breathes  with  the  pure  joy  of 
that  summer.  Even  the  second 
movement,  the  slowest  of  the 
Quintet,  bounces  with  an  irre- 
pressibly  buoyant  spirit.  The 
traditional  argument  concern- 
ing the  length  of  Schubert's 
larger  works,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  can  he  avoided  in  ihis 
review,  as  the  performers  left 
out  most  of  the  larger  repeats. 
This  Quintet  is,  without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  finest  of  Schu- 
bert's pieces,  and  it  was  per- 
formed  beautifully.    Misf  Eve- 


lyne  Crochet  gave  an  especially 
fine  performance  on  piano 

The  only  weakness  in  Friday 
evening's  program  was  the  jux- 
taposition of  Soler  and  Hinde- 
mith 1  think  it  was  a  bit  un- 
fair to  ask  the  audience  to 
make  such  a  sudden  adjustment 
from  the  light,  playful  mood 
of  the  Soler  Quintet,  to  the 
deep  dispair  and  heaviness  of 
Hindemith's  "Die  junge  Magd." 
But  this  is  a  relatively  minor 
point.  The  performance  was, 
after  all,  of  exceptionally  high 
quality,  and  if  this  is  lu  be  the 
standard  of  the  future  Chamb- 
er Music  Series,  I  think  the 
time  is  not  far  away  when  we 
shall  have  to  witness  the  open- 
ing concert  "in  grateful  ack- 
nowledgement of  the  recently 
enlarged  Slosberg  Auditorium." 


B9piy  fo  Rociis 


Memo  From  a  Youne  Radical 


—  Stephen  Slaner 


Mississippi  Tyranny 
Publicized  by  Higgs 


By  PETER  OSNOS 

William  Higj^s,  Jackson,  Mississippi  lawyer  and  for- 
mer Lasker  fellow,  has  just  completed  a  nine-day  visit  to 


John  P.  Roche,  National  Chairman  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and  Morris 
Hillquit  Professor  of  l^bor  and  Social  Thoui^ht  (on  leave),  has  written  a  Memo  to  To- 
day's ** Young  Radicals**  in  the  October  14  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine. 

The  quotes  in  the  title  presumably  follow  from  Dr.  Roche's  contention,  important  Boston  at  the  invitation  of  Brandeis.  Ostensibly  Higgs  was 
enough  to  be  boldfaced  by  the  Times,  that  *'the  current  generation  of  young  radicals  is  here  to  deliver  a  General  Education  S  lecture  on  the 
not  radical  enough."  It  is  rather  "escapist  and  other-worldly,"  characterized  by  "diver-  Meredith  case,  with  which  he  is  closely  connected ;  how- 


sionary  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  of  the  thirties"  and  an 
''apocalyptic  postur*^  toward 
the  crises  of  our  time." 

The  issues  Dr.  Roche  raises 
must  first  of  all  be  seen  in  con- 
text. The  most  important  fact 
about  our  age  is  the  capacity 
of  mankind  for  its  own  self- 
destruction,  something  which 
is  historically  unprecedented. 
As  Gunthcr  A.  n  d  e  r  s  pointed 
out  in  his  "Reflections  on  the 
H-Bomb"  (contained  in  Voices 
of  Dissent), 

"We  ho  re  good  reason  (o 
think  that  our  fear  is  hy  far  too 
small:  it  should  paralinr  ns  or 
keep  us  in  a  continital  state  of 
alflrnc.  If  does  not  because  tee 
are  physically  unequal  to  f^Je 
danyer  confionling  us,  because 
we  are  inrapable  o/  producing 
a  jear  connuensurate  teit/t  if, 
let  aloTie  o/  constantly  TTuiin- 
iaining  it  i»<  the  viidst  of  our 
still  seemingly  normal  every- 
day life. 

"Just     Uke    our    reason,    our 
psyche  is   limited   in   the  Kant- 
ian   sense:    our    emotions    have 
only    a    limited    capacity    and 
elasticity     We    have    scruples 
about  murdering  one   man,  we 
have  less  scruples  about  sfioot- 
ing    a    liundred    m  e  n;    and    no 
scruples   at   all  about    bombing 
a  city  out  of  existence.  A    city 
full  of  dead   people   remains   a 
mere  word  to  us." 
It  is  a  plain  fact  that  th<'  United 
States    and     the    Soviet    Union 
are  comemplating  projjram.s  of 
mass    extermination    surpassing 
anything    practiced    by    the 
Nazis    If  there   is  any   lesson  at 
all  to  be  learned  fr<»ni  the  Eich- 
mann  trial,  it  is  ihat  any  justi- 
fication    of     hideous     atrocities 
against  a  people    (Jewish,  US. 
Russian.   *'tc   ,»    is   insane  on   th*- 
face   of   il:   and   the   notion   that 
"we    are    arming    to    pre  v  e  n  t 
war"    is    still    more    psychotic, 
for    all    of    recorded    history    is 
testimony    against    it      Besides. 
even  those  who  believe  that  nv: 
clear    or    bacteriological    weap- 
on«J  will  not  "have  '  to  be  used 
are    ready    and    v.i!!>n.tf    to    cm- 
ploy  them  if  the  side  th(  y  rep- 
resent  is  attack«>d     (Tins   anal- 
ysis   leaves    aside    those    pi'ople 
who    have    not    even    implicitly 
given  their  consent  to  the  war- 
making  preparations  of  the  two 
armed    camps:    the    Afro- Asian 
neutrals,  who  would  be  largely 
wip*'d    out     in    tlu     e\t'nt    of    a 
Third  World   War  ) 


Misinterpretation 

In  this  connc(  tion,  Dr 
Is  guilty  of  a  serious 


Roche 
m  I  s  I  n  u^  r  - 
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JOHN  \\  lUK  HE 

pretation  of  the  don\inant  tend- 
ency in  the  U  S  peace  move- 
ment It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  are  many  self-styled 
"radicals"  and  pacifists  who 
apply  a  double  standard  with 
regard  to  the  beh:  vior  of  the 
two  power  blocs;  these  "moral 
acrobatics"  may  even  lead  to  a 
justification  of  So\  iet  nuclear 
testing  as  somch.ov.'  "h'r.toricaI- 
ly  prog'"essive"  ( the  extreme 
case  )  It  IS  also  true  that  many 
people  have  not  thought  about 
the  unplicati(U)<N  of  onilattral 
di.sarnuirnent .  or,  Vx'lievin;^  F^u.»;- 
sia's  intentions  tovv  ai  d  t  he  West 
to  be  conipletcly  pa*  n'ii-.  have 
;een  no  risks  inherent  in  svich 
a  policy  But  such  individuals 
are  in  a  definite  minority. 

Thf  W.t>liinKtoii  ActioTi  proj- 
ect of  last  February,  for  exam- 
ple, did  recogni/e  the  dangers 
posed  to  th»»  W*»^t  by  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. ;*  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  these  could  not  ef- 
fectively t>o  rn  e  t  within  the 
context  of  a  deadly  arms  race. 
The  6()()()  students  who  con- 
'.'erged  oo  the  nation's  capitol 
called  on  th.-  United  Stat.-s  to 
take  certain  v dl defined  uni- 
lateral initiative-  for  disarma- 
ment m  the  hope  ttiat  Hussia 
would  follow  suit  Some  of 
the.se  students  picketed  the  So- 
viet embassy,  and  others  talked 
with  Hussian  ofbcials  This 
demonstration  is  representative 
<'f  the  attitude  of  th«'  K'^«''d  ma- 
j(int>  of  liiose  m  the  stiident 
pea<e  movi-ment,  Vwiiich  iiolds 
i  <.>tn  camps  re.'-ponsiblc  for  th»* 
continuation  of  the  Cold  War 
and  ttie  pirpetialion  of  the 
arms  racf 

M<>ral  RankruplfV 

Moi  <.«)v  «'r.  the  \a^t  i)ulk  of 
pacifiists  do  rot  pro{)ose  vmi- 
lateral  disarmament  with  no 
prrvisi(>ns  for  r(>sistinK  a  possi- 
ble Russian  imasion.  on  the 
contrary,  they  stress  the  im- 
portance of  training  the  .Ameri- 
can jLcople  in  th»  .netliods  and 
disciplines  of  nfai  violent  re- 
sistance,  tc   apptJil    to   the   eom- 


mon  humanity  of  "The  Enemy." 
Dr.  Roche's  characterization  of 
the  peace  movement  as  belie v 
ing  that  "the  core  value  in  life 
is  continued  existence  ...  a 
form  of  moral  bankruptcy,"  Is 
therefore  a  curious  one.  (A 
pacifist  would  most  likely  say 
that  anyone  holding  on  to  the 
deterrent  theory  in  this  day 
and  age  is  Kuilty  of  "a  form  of 
moral  bankruptcy.')  Certainly 
pacifists,  like  most  sane  inaivid- 
uals,  believe  that  individual 
survival  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  anything  el.se;  but  by 
their  willingness  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  face  of  possible  oc- 
cupation, their  values  do  "in- 
ject a  new  element  of  individ- 
ual and  collective  aspiration." 
./*Lgain.  some  pacifists  (and  some 
rion-pacifists )  may  be  overly 
optimistic  about  the  nature  of 
Soviet  so'.iety,  some  pacifists 
allow    their    justified    criticism 

{Continued  on  Page  6) 


ever,  he  took  advantage  of  his  trip  to  continue  his  cam- 
paign  to   publicize    the   deplor- — 
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able  situation  in  Mississippi.  He 
appearcHl  on  several  radio  and 
television  programs,  lectured 
at  Harvard  Cidlege  and  Har- 
vard Law  School,  and  inter- 
viewed student*,  interested  in 
working  on  the  Negro  Voter 
Registration  Drive  in  Mississip- 
pi. Higgs  also  conferred  with 
Henry  M  o  r  g  e  n  t  h  a  u  of  the 
Brandeis  Communications  Cen- 
ter on  the  possibility  of  pro 
ducing  a  television  "Sp<;ctacu 
lar "  on  civil  rights 

Background 

The  purfKJse  of  the  Gen  Ed 
S  lecture  was  to  present  the 
full  backgroimd  of  the  James 
Meredith  case  and  to  offer  an 
eyewitnt'ss  account  of  the  riots 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
In  Higgs'  report,  three  factors 
stood  out  First  was  the  import 
ance  of  outside  agitators  in  the 
actual  riots.  According  to  Higgs, 


various  state  o^cials  made 
phone  calls  throughout  the 
South  to  invite  known  trouble- 
niakci;>  to  Oxfuiii,  it  was  these 
people  who  caused  tiie  Federal 
troops  to  begin  using  tear  gas. 
This  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
two  people  and  the  injuring  of 
many  more  Second  was  the 
position  of  the  faculty  Al- 
though they  did  not  actively 
work  for  Meredith's  admission, 
they  did  make  attemi;)ts  to  call 
for  moderation  Apparcnlly,  the 
political  influence  exerted  on 
the  faculty  by  the  state  is  so 
strong  that  they  Wi-rc  rcndrr«'d 
viiloiJil.v  ht•lpu■^.s  However,  ni- 
ter th«'  nol.'s  1h«'  Mississii)pi 
chapter  (^f  the  American  A.'-soe- 
iation  of  University  IVofessors 
issiifvi  ti  statement  admonish- 
ing the  rioters  anfl  calling  for 
the  acceptance  of  Meredith. 
Third  was  the  empliasis  which 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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...for  a  life 

of  pride  and 

purpose 


Among  the  young  people  being  graduated  from 
college  in  these  times,  there  arc  some  who  think 
%nd  fcci— perhaps  a  little  more  deeply  than  the 
others— about  tfic  world  wc  live  in,  the  hituTc 
we  face.  They  ask,  "How  can  I  make  my  career 
reaily  meaningful?  More  thac  just  personally 
rewarding?" 

And  many  of  today's  mo«.if  <iucve»sful  young 
people  aic  finding  a  fulfilling  answer  to  the^c 
questions  as  officers  on  the  Aerospace  Team . . . 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  They  can  tell  you 
that  no  career  could  better  combine  the  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement— and  the  deep  inner 


satisfattn^n  o\   knouin^.  ;.Sat  lhc>    are   helping 
presene  the  \ci)  fuluic  ut  America. 

How  Can  vou  become    n  Air  Force  Officer? 


If  \i'U  arc 
enrolled  in 


a  culiegc  scriiiH  and  no[  currently 
ROIC  ,  ,'\ir  Force  Officer  1  rammg 
SchiH)!  provides  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
a  wide  varici\  of  career  fields.  The  graduate  of 
this  three- month  course  receives  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  As  the  Air  1  orc« 
coniinijo  1. .  ::  ^^"olocjcal  «dv<ince.  tffjccrs 
with  college  training  will  move  »r.to  p'^'^itiorii 
of  increasing  miportance. 

to  earn  graduate  degrees  at  Air  Force  expenso 
—  see  the  Air  Force  Selection  Feam  when  it 
visits  your  college,  visit  your  local  Air  Force 
Recruiting  Office,  or  wiite;  Air  Force  Officer 
Career  Information,  Dcpt.  SC210,  Box  805, 
New  York  1,  New  York. 

U.S.  Air  Force 
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Nature  of  Amemun  Sotiety,  Plans  for  Mass  Cremation 
Vitiate  Roilie's  Vtlier- Worldly'  Critique  of  Young  Radicals 


o/  I'  S  p<)lu>  toward  C''ut>a  to 
blind  them  to  the  totalitarian 
foatvsrt's  of  C\»,slroisni;  t)iil  most 
pa(i(i-.ts  rt'tain  the  ability  to  be 
crit  ral  of  statist  et)ntrol  no 
niatlei  where  it  oe(  urs.  and 
liave  pi  tjvidt  d  valuat)le  insights 
into  the  lotahtatian  asjH't  ts  of 
oni    own  s«>eiety 

I>r  R«Hhe  himself  believes 
that  llu'  Sovu't  nuclear  pos 
tine  |hl^  emphasis!  is  essen- 
tially de'ensiNf.  with  the  corol- 
lary that  the  L'nited  States  is 
V.a  tir^.%  pr  o(i:j4!-.)Us  efl^ort  on 
t>vt-ikiir  atul  eould  move  safe- 
ly toward  rtalloeat  ion  of  re 
sooice>  lo  ><Kial  and  eeoi^omic 
objectives  and  a  eon-siderablr 
n>easuie  of  di>at  inament  '  But 
this  inttM  estinii  statemen'  with 
ii.N  far  !  edK'h  rijtj  implications  is 
II.* I  »•  fi  1  a  r  f4  e  d  u  »on  .  we  are 
rath  (•  r  led  to  guess  how  the 
aut  I'M  s  vit;oious  restTv  ations 
about  our  current  policies" 
mantfe>,t  th<Mns*dves  m  prac- 
tice t  Despite  Roche's  dislike 
t>'  Teddy  KeruK'dy.  his  re'erv  a- 
lion-.  are  not  vigorous  en<High 
ti  up  port  Indep<'nd«'nt  H 
Stuart  Hui?he>  in  the  li  way 
IVI  <^a(  husetls  race  for  the  US 
Seuat^-    ' 

Anibivalrnce 

\'  A  I  {  of  tilt'  prob.em  is.  I 
lh.uk  that  l)r  R<H-he  l>eli»'ves 
♦hat  "in  ihi.  w.oild  .  .  .  on*' 
must  take  his  bre.Tks  wh«r»  h«- 
can  find  1 1.  e  m."  I)«spii«*  tus 
criticism  of  the  Kt  luudv  Ad 
ministration  for  bei  i^,  ^fi'd  to 
make  "Utopian  conmn'nuni 
in  hi--  artich'  \n  th(  (►(••ilMr  1 
New  Leader  '  >*>iir  i  >•  of  (jootev 
atx>ve  fcnd  belov.  Kmiu  -^tiii 
Ix^lieves  thai  ii>  >•  .i»iit  lalit  u-n 
tn  ik  ■  !l  wor'h\  of  siip;x>tt  \>\ 
lltH?rals  ar\fi  ratiual-^  In  imn 
i'ld^'tc'M!  \h-  ti-li"-  u^  Kt-n^ 
ned>  v\,*-,  tJi-  *.u-.[  I)<-::»ocrat!r 
rnrriid.itf    and    lh»-ir    v..*-    ob\  i 

0  I  ,iv     Mo     (  oiii  p.n  I  s(  ,r.     Ix't  V*.  cfii 
hiM,    .11x1    Nixon     I    wi>rk«'d    hard 
(oi      his     '-hM  I   on         This     s  a  m  r 
ani  •  H  i,  a  I'MK-r      was      rrui  n  il  t-st  cd 
V.  iit!i     I  ^-       Ro(lu-    (put     lh«'     S<) 
Cialis!     }*art>     i>«<aus<>    its    state 
ment     on    the    Cuban     invasion 
(wh.i  h.  h<    .i!-^)  condenuuHl  '   wa- 
le--,    than     sa!isfa(tory     to    him 
Th»'    ^tatem«  rit  if»    t  h«     form 
of    an    i>{x'n    !  -tter    to    Presidt^il 
K.  rin."d\'   .>i^n<"'d    by    su«  h    pron»- 
iri.   rit      tigiirrs     as     J'im*'S      BaM 
w.  I "     Arthur  MilU-r    A    J    Musle 

1  y      Stone      Norman     I'hon^a.s 

and    F^  d  m  u  n  d    Wilson  de 

clared  ii««*'lf  oprxnwd  to  any 
furthtT  mili'.arv  i  nt»T  \  ful  nm 
in  C  lOa  di!(<  t  or  irHiir((  ;  and 
ci  .  tuM/.ed  bipartisan  sii»^ri<e 
or  a  n  lo' ;i' or  I  ■  ;rn  on  '-ritir?!! 
thought  and  d.-tiate  ';  thouk;!' 
If  was  als4i  sharply  rritual  of 
C  .1  ■>  I  '  i  1  >  '  Milu  f  •  -Ui'.<-  an<i 
sy  mpath  i/»"'i  w  i  t  li  the  true 
d'*'n'K"rals    .    .    .    vt'hn    .xM-k    a 


lui  (i  to  tin-  OI  iginal  ideals  of 
the  RevolulU)!!." 

The  analogy  with  ruV>a  may 
prove  to  l>e  a  usefid  one;  for 
just  as  one  must  condemn  Cas- 
tro for  institutionalizing  totali- 
tarianism in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  original  revolutionary 
goals,  so  one  must  condemn  the 
Kennedy  Administration  for  its 
non-attainment  cf  certain  pre- 
cious goals  ■  As  Dr  Roche 
po  i  n  t  ;:  out,  the  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  are  still  second 
class  ciluens,  and  agriculture 
and  the  service  trades  await 
transformation  from  commodi- 
ties to  human  Ix'ings  "  As  he 
does  not  point  out.  the  arms 
race  snd  lise  attendant  C*o!d 
War  <re  eating  up  our  (for- 
mally 1  democratic  instituti»>ns. 
rcfihuint^  them  by  a  "garrison 
stah  '  |c.f.  Fred  Cook  The  Na- 
tion. ()ct.»l>«-r  28.  19«!  i  .  the 
tn  Amerii'an  Committee  is  still 
around   to   hunt   witches  and 

incid«'ntally .  though  Commu- 
nisls  may  Ih'  neither  "pathetic" 
nor  sincere,"  they  most  cer- 
tainly are  pxM  stinted"' 

Organized  System 

In  this  connection,  Dr   Roche's 
critique    of    young    radicals    as 

other-worldly"    is    strangely 
empty     In   the  face  of  this  kind 
of  soci«*ly.  one  has  virtually  no 
other    choice    if    he    is    to    main- 
tain   his   dignity    as    a    h  u  iti  a  n 
t)eing      In    any    case,     radicals 
have     always     been      (  to     (>ara- 
phras*'   St     Augustine  i     'in   this 
world  t)ut   not  of  it    ,  tlu-v  have 
traditionally     held     up    allerna 
tives    to    the    existing     way    of 
doing    thir>gs.    which    was    stH'n 
a.s     unjust     and     undemocratic 
I'n   idealistu     though    the    'Ihir 
lir^     nia>      lia\f     In^en      pilgrim 
aL't       to    lis    ^liiitits    arc    r«'rlain 
1\      ies.-,     dottuctUf     than     vrw 
lures  to  those  of  ih-    .•\«'n   U-s- 
idf.'ilislir    Sixtu-s      And    support 
to    a    Kt'iituds     !s    disastjous    for 
anvoru-   \a,  ho   i>«-luv"s  th,it    wlial 
is    wrong   is    not    onl\    a    partuu 
lar    .idminist :  ;i?  ion   hut    the   verv 
nature  of  this  society  .in  <  )r 

gani/ed  Sy-^teni  whuh  t)y  its 
cenlraii/ing  and  stereotyping, 
disrupts  community  and  indi- 
viduality whuh  arr  llnm.  for 
nect's.sary  creature  comf«»rl  and 
soc  1  a  J  ju'c-viriiy  .  r  iMoiisliiuien" 
bv  the  cuit  of  a  patter  n  of 
(aruu'd    syml>ols    .    and    which 

has  crratrfi  afTe(  1  lessru'ss,  d«'- 
hiHjucrHy  fad  without  style. 
io!«-  wiitioui  iask  and  incpiiry 
aft»T  goals  '  as  if  goals  were 
lU)t  uni>h(  it  in  coiuirte  activ- 
ity (F"'aul  C.fMxlrnar)  Utopian 
Fvsays  and  Praetiral  Propo^iaK, 
p    8    I 

HeaUhy  Fear 

Ccrtairdy  \iX\v  v;ould  hope 
thai  thoM»  of  us  who  havt-  b«'- 
(  (»rn«-  young  radicals  have  done 
,S4)   not    txM-aus*^    it      is  a   harbin- 

Simply  iKM'auM'  we  are  scared 
out  of  (Mir  wits  at  th»»  thought 
of  iH-ing  blown  up  <  As  a  mat- 
ter   o(    lact,    1    kn<»w    plenty    of 
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once-youlliful  radicals  who  are 
anything  but  Successes;  but  let 
that  pass  )  However  to  come 
back  to  the  opening  point  of 
this    article  if    one    is    in    a 

house  which  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  dynamite,  and  if 
the  owners  of  the  house  in  turn 
have  enougl'  explosives  to  blow 
their  adversaries  (and  them- 
selves) out  of  existence,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fear  is  a  good 
thing  In  fact,  one  is  tenipted 
to  say  that  no  amount  of  fear 
can  possibly  be  great  enough 
for  the  mess  we  are   in. 

To  conclude  with  a  polilical 
scientist  no  one  could  in  fair- 
ness accuse  of  being  a  Comnm- 
nisl  or  a  pacifist,  the  following 
words  by  Di  Hans  Morgenthau 
(from  a  brilliant  article  in  the 
September  19fil  issue  of  Com- 
mentary f  are  singularly  appro- 
priate : 

"Wc  think  end  act  as  tliongli 
ttw  posaib.lit y  oj  nuclenr  dfalh 
find  no  bearing  npon  f/ie  v>ean- 
tng  of  life  and  death  In  spite 
(>/  what  some  of  us  knoiv  m 
our  reason,  we  continue  lu 
think  and  act  as 
j>ossibility  of  n  u  c 
}>ortended  only  a 
extension  of  the  mass  destmc 
tion  of  the  past  and  not  a  quali- 
tanve  transformation  of  the 
meantng  oj  our  existence.  Thus 


xve  talk  abttul  defending  the 
freedom  of  West  iJerliri  as  xve 
used  to  talk  about  defending 
the  freedom  of  the  American 
colonies.  Thus  toe  talk  about 
defending  Western  civilization 
against  Communism  as  the  an- 
cient Greeks  used  to  talk  about 
defending  their  civilization 
against  the  Persians.  Thus  we 
propose  to  die  with  honor  rath- 
'r  than  to  live  ivith  shatne. 

'Yet  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear death,  by  destroying  the 
meaning  of  life  and  death,  has 
reduced  to  absurd  cliches  the 
noble  words  of  yesterday.  To 
defend  freedom  and  civiliza- 
lioji  is  absurd  if  nobody  is  left 
to  itonor  the  dead  The  very 
conceiitions  of  honor  and  shame 
require  a  society  that  knows 
fchat   honor  and   stiame   mean 

"It  is  this  contrast  befu'cen 
our  con.sciou.-tTie.ss  and  the  ob- 
jective conditions  in  ivhicfi  roe 
live,  ttie  backuHtrdness  of  our 
conKcitm>iness    m    view    of    the 


possibilUy  of  nuclear  death, 
that  threatens  us  wiih  tfie  aciu^ 
ality  of  nuclear  death.  It  would 
indeed  be  the  fieight  of  tfiought- 
less  optimism  to  assurrie  that 
something  so  absurd  as  a  nu- 
clear war  cannot  tiappen  be- 
cause it  is  so  absurd.  An  age 
whose  objective  conditions  of 
existence  tiave  been  radically 
transformed  by  tlie  possibility 
of  nuclear  death  evades  the 
need  for  a  radical  transforma- 
tion of  Its  thou  g  h  t  and  ac- 
tion by  thinking  and  acting  as 
tfiough  nothing  of  radical  im- 
porf  had  happened  This  re- 
fusal to  adapt  thouyln  and  ac- 
tion to  radically  new  condi- 
tio^is  has  spelled  the  doom  of 
men  and  civilizations  before.  It 
IS  likely  to  do  so  again 


thoug)i  the 
I e  a  r  death 
quantitative 
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EXPECTING 
FRIENDS  OR 
RELATIVES? 

Moke  reservofions 
for  tHem  ot  rH« 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in   WottKom 

Route   128 

Exit  48   and  48e 
at   Winter  Stre«« 
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Di ar» ioods      -  Watches  —  Jewelry 
Steilir>g  — Watch    Repairs  —  Jewelry    Repoirs 

Sterlina  Jewelers 


288    Moody   Street,    WoltKom 

W  alt  ham  s  firo-.s/  J«*u>elf  y   Sl'pie 

TW    4  4080 

Sy»«ciol   Discount  fo   Brondei5   itudtnts   9«mI   FacttHy 
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SPECIAL   TERMS    FOR 
SPORTS    TEAMS 


•ANQUET    AND    FUNCTION 

FACILITIES    FO«    Uf    TO 

ISO    PERSONS 

CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR 
HOHL 

CALL 
TWinh^ook  9  8700 


HAO  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard   Street 

BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 
Tel.    IV   4  9886  IV   4  9236 

We   SpecioHxe   in   Polynesian   ond  Cantonese   Food 

Orders  to  Take  Out 

^f    09««  M««    FH.   n   30  AM    10  PM  S«t     11   30  AM    11    P.M. 

S««    &  Holi4«yf  12  No«fi      10  W  JiA 
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PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 
NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  LANVIN  -  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKINC      FREE  DELIVERY      HALLMARK  CARDS 
Spetmi  Comtesv  To  Brandeis  Students  And  facultv 
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Higgs  Publicizes  Mississippi  Tyranny      •  X^. 


(CoiUiwiitfd  from  Poflfc  5) 

Higgi  pUMC«d  on  the  l»ct  that 
Meredith'!  MUi  it  ia  Mriout 
danfor:  ••  oorly  ••  lact  Febru- 
ary Higgs  mafntiiiiied  that  if 
Meredith  were  admitted  to  Oie 
Mits  for  the  fall  football  tem- 
eater  his  real  battle  would  be- 

Sin  aftiur  he  registered.  Melo- 
ramatic  as  this  may  appear, 
this  battle  would  be  to  stay 
alive.  Describing  tlie  attempts 
already  made  on  Meredith's 
life,  Higgs  said,  "There  is  still 
a  good  chance  Meredith  may 
get  shot." 

Behind  the  Scenes 

During  the  case  Higgs'  role 
was  mostly  behind  the  scenes. 
It  was  he  to  whom  Meredith 
came  after  he  decided  to  apply 
to  the  university.  Because  of  a 
lack  of  funds  to  jeopardize  his 
life  any  more  than  it  already 
was,  Higgs  iurne'd  over  the  ^-aso 
to  the  NAACP  legal  defense 
fund.  Nevertheless,  he  remain- 
ed one  of  Meredith's  lawyers 
and  close  personal  advisors. 
Though  he  was  on  campus  dur- 


ing the  riots,  Higas  stayed  in 
the  home  of  Dr.  Silver,  a  close 
friend  and  leading  faculty 
member  at  Die  Miss. 

Before  leaving  Brandeis. 
Higgs  discussed  his  plana  for 
the  near  future.  The  next  suit 
brought  against  the  state  will 
be  to  integrate  the  Jackson 
public  school  system.  The  exact 
date  has  not  been  set,  but  it 
should  be  shortly  after  the  new 
year. 

Higgs  expects  the  suit  to  be 
successful  in  about  a  year.  Un- 
fortunately, he  also  expects  vio- 
lence similar  to  that  just  wit 
nessed  at  Oxfoid.  This,  of 
course,  is  contingent  upon  the 
attitude  of  state  officials.  He 
will  also  be  vorking  on  next 
year's  general  election  at  which 
time  the  effects  of  the  registra- 
tion should  begin  to  make  a 
difference.  Rev.  Smith,  who  this 
year  ran  unsuccessfully  in  the 
primaries  for  C^  o  n  g  r  e  s  s.  will 
probably  Ix'  the  first  Negro 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Miss- 


issippi. Many  other  Negroes 
will  be  running  for  state  and 
local  office.  Finally.  Higgs  is 
involved  in  a  suit  A  led  by  four 
clergymen  freedom  riders 
against  three  policemen  and  a 
judge. 

Dedleatian 

As  long  as  there  are  Injust- 
ices committed  against  Negroes 
in  the  South.  Bill  Higgs  will 
sacrifice  the  security  and  the 
financial  rewards  which  might 
easily  be  his.  Per^iaps  it  was 
this  ded-cation,  coupled  with 
his  performance  in  the  past, 
thai  compelled  Life  to  name 
him  the  youngest  of  the  one 
hundred  up-and-coming  yotmg 
men  in  America   today. 


fast,  special  or^^r  %erx/%c€ 

HMTlMivilt  TV  &  RMtrd  Gi. 

321  W«kwf  St.  LA  741f2 


HEAR  CUS  MAU 

"A  Commaaist  Laaks  at 

tfia  ElecHaa  liaaat 

li  tfie  Cold  War'' 

Sanday,  Oct.  28     11  A.M. 

JEWISH  PiOf lES  FOtUM 

Tfrwn  g  C««ntry  Ctwii 

M«r«««  oimI  WeiliM9»*«  Hilb  Sfs. 

Dorcl»«st«r 

Qi*esti*n  P*yi«4  —  D*or  CeJlecUon 
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OraWKSKCUl 

if   UwWwwIurf  OmIw      .    fl3.4f 

if  P«l«  Lmm^ $  7.1« 

if   iUc««4   lUclit    $   4.4« 

DEMEO'S,  INC 

623  Maody  Sttaat 
TW   4.5S41 


Rapaport  Challenges 
Council    to    Action 

At  last  Wednesday's  Council 
meeting  President  Alan  Rapa- 
port  challenged  the  Council  and 
the  student  body  to  meet  the 
present  problems  and  crises  of 
Brandeis  with  a  "new  direc- 
tion" in  attitude  and  action.  He 
called  for  an  end  to  the  paradox 
in  which  "one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive schools  looks  patheti- 
cally back  to  the  imaginary 
Golden  A^e  of  the  past"  and 
deals  ineffectually  with  the 
present    situations 

Rapaport      presented     a      12- 
point   program   of      positive   ac- 
tior\'    for    those   ;<r«'as    in   which 
"()f!icial    ;u  tmn   and    rt'cognition 
lias      been      Icm)      !cnK      denied 
Arnon^  the  pioposals  presented 
weie:    ;i     stiuiirit     l:iti)rinK     pro 
gr;un    to    r;i  it  ijijite    the    inmeees 
hary    uiui     iiniel!t\ed    aeadtniic 
pres^^ures    t  n  ;i  i     1»  jul    to    yrade 
coinpetilien .     a     lioit^r     s^ystem 

r;.>>il-..-     •-.     «k.-.«      ...      .    »V..,.l  t      11-    . 

C^Jflll.&t*         kv-       tii.t^        til       V     (.^     <     V       «.t        Alt*( 

\aid.  in  \vliieh  profes.vors  live 
in  the  (l(.rnrit()r;(  s  ;inri  roorr. 
8el«'Ction  is  more  ih.in  a  't^lind 
lottery  '.  ;i  eifoidii.ited  pro 
gram  to  irT-.provr  Trie  stK-u«i 
C(>nditions    c)n    campus    and    to 

portation  a  n  d  t ommunication 
wiuch  keep  niany  Braiuieis  .stu- 
dt  nts  isolateci  and  immature  .so- 
cially  and   t  iilUirall\  .  ' 
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MANDELL'S 

a    men's  cioH»in9 

a    tportsweor 

a    formoi  weor  for  kire 

311  Walnut  Street,  Ncwtonvillc 
LA  7-6940 


WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

GIARDINA'S  RESTAURANT 

now  serwing  fine  foods  and  choice  liquors 

a  ITALIAN-AMERICAN    CUISINE  ^ 

•  SEA    FOOD 

•  TAKE-OUT    ORDERS 

•  PRIVATE    ROOM    FOR    SMALL   GROUPS   AND   PARTIES 


CORNER   MAIN   gi  MOODY 


TW   3  2227 


I 
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WEST  END 
SERVKENTER 

809  Moin  Street 

(Cor»er  of  Rocon) 

WALTHAM,  MASS 

TWinbrook   3  9338 


NDEA 

^ronfmiicc  jroin  Front  Page) 
mties.  two  of  tlie  colleges  winch 
had  oi»K'"«*5»y  refused  to  parli 
cipate  in  the  NDF.A  program, 
hav '  indu  ated  their  approval 
of  the  revisions,  and  are  now 
planning  to  partuipatc  in  the 
program  Ho\\e\er\  I>r  Mark 
Peisch  Director  ni  Admi.Hsions 
and  Financial  Aid  at  Columbia 
University,  termed  the  new 
provisions  most  deplorable" 
and  cited  them  ,ts  Ix-ing  a  '^tep 
biickward 

Moreover  s<v<ral  jjroups,  in- 
cluding th(  Amcr:c  n  C  !  v  i  1 
I.il>ert;es  In  ion  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  I'niversity 
Professors  ha\  e  <  x  p  r  e  s  <  e  *i 
their  dissatisfaction  \Nith  the 
amendments. 


Election 


fContirniCf/  iunn  Front  Page) 
lw>ard,  promising  to  "erase  the 
fungus   from    Ixlween  the   toes 
of  Braniieis   University." 

Mi.ss  T  u  c  h  m  a  n  coiintered 
with  the  ?»«:«iertion  tnat  Council 
wa.>  inji  supposed  to  b^  the  joke 
tJhat  Cirossnian  depicted,  and 
that  the  solution  was  nc/t  to 
elect  a  prankster  like  Mr. 
Grossman  but  to  el€'<'t  a  reliatrfe 
Ftudent.  Referring  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  Council,  she 
called  it     kind  cf  sad." 

E.adication   of   Council 

In  the  question  period  that 
followed,  Grossman  saw  as  his 
goal  the  eradication  of  Cour.cil 
as  it  now^  exists,  which  he  re- 
garded as  "constructive  work 
in  a  de5tru>clive  way."  Asked 
about  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary, he  replied,  "I  never  reallv 
thought  abuut  taking  minutes. ' 


an  elafifie  girdle 
you  can  iwacliiiie  wajh 

in  dctcrj5ent9...even  bleach 
holds  lift  «ha}M' 
months  longer 


^  Living  Girdle 


with  STRETCH-KVIiFi* 
spandex  elastic  ~ 

made  without  nihher  — 
a  companion  to  famous 
FLAYTEX  UVLNG'BRA 


NOW  o  g'trcf|«  you  coo 
mochine  wosii—with  detcrgent^^  and 

bleoch.   Holds  its  ihape  months 
longer.  Stoys  w*iite~won't  pucker, 
tfretc^  out  or  yellow -b«co use  it's  made  of  new 
omozing  STRFTCH-FVtR  Sporvdex  Flosticl 

fslew  Living  Girdle  XS,  S,  AA,  t-  ^7.95.  XL;  $8.95 
Ponfy  »tyie;  i8.95 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

572  SOUTH  STREET 
TW  9-2214 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Oct^Ur  n,  1«it 


Soccermen  Lose  to  Colby,  MIT; 
Passing,  Positioning,  Key  Problems 

The  P»ran(leis  soccer  team's  record  fell  to  0-4,  its  worst  ever,  as  the  squad  lost  road 
games  to  M.l.T.  and  C'olby.  Last  Tuesday's  game  against  Tet-h  was  very  close  until  the 


middle  ol  the  third  period  when  the  home  team  scored  two  quick  goals  to  give  M.l.T. 
a  4-1  decision.  Once  again  it  was  the  lack  of  substitutes  for  the  over-worked  Brandeis 
starters  which  handicapped  the  Judges. 

On  Friday,  (\)lby  college  defeated  Brandeis  by  a  7-2  score.  Colby  broke  the  game 

wide  open  by  scoring  s  i  x  goals 
in    the    first    seven    minutes    of 
M       mm  mm     |j«        I  pl^y    Then  the  Brandeis  eleven 

As  rWtnWn  LCOdS  WwOy  \  organized    itseli    and    stiffened. 

For    thf    icbt    uf    the    game,    the 


Harriers  Show  Promise 


The     Bidiuieis     harriers     ran.  ,j     .        ,  .         . 

well  and  lX)n  Florman  ran  one  !  ^^'«"^  yielded  only  one  goal  and 


of  the  best  races  of  his  life  in  a 
cross  couniry  iiitel  a  (j  a  :  n  t 
MIT  on  the  Brandeis  campus 
last  Tuesday.  Not  only  did 
Fl  or  n\an  score  an  impressive 
victory  with  his  time  of  21  09, 
but  al^o  scored  a  great  personal 
triinripli  as  he  lived  up  to  his 
poteiiiiai  a.s  a  uood  distance 
runru'r  for  the  lirst  time.  Coach 
Clyde  Crawford  predicts  grt  at 
things  for  the  Levittown.  L  I  , 
sophomore 

Despite  F'lorman  and  an  ex- 
cellent effort  by  Kd  Gas{t)n- 
guay,  who  finished  stxond.  the 
Judges  lost  the  meet  to  tlie 
T«H'hmen 

Friday.  F'lorman  again  ran 
well  as  he  placed  second 
against  Tufts  Brandeis  lost  trie 
home  meet   to   the  Jumbos 


played  the  brand  of  soccer  of 
v'h!'•^«  they  are  capable.  In  the 
third  quarter,  Charlie  Teller 
scored  two  quick  goals  to  give 
the  Judges  their  highest  of- 
fensive  output    of   the    season. 

Basic    Problems 

The  team's  basic  problem  is 
the  difTiculty  of  finding  good 
scoring  combinations;  the  at- 
tack too  often  seems  disorgan- 
ized and  unsteady  The  next 
game  or  two.  hopefully,  will 
see  the  offensive  and  defensive 
combinations  worked  out  to  the 
best  advantage  Pass  control, 
positioning,  experience  -  these 
problems  will   be  solved  as  the 


season  progresses. 

This  week  the  team  has  three 
home  games  in  five  days,  start- 
ing with  today's  game  against 
Bab.son.  Bates  and  Rhode  Is- 
land will  come  to  Walt  ham 
Thursday  and  Saturday  re- 
spectively 

Patronize  our  Advertisers 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


'  ( "on  f ;  ri  nt'(i   from  I'age  2i 

It    i>   necessary   to   correct   an 
urifv)rt uriate  array   of  nus  state 
merits    in    the   article   about    the 
Brandeis  C'oof)  winch   appear*  d 
in   \our  (Jclotjer  2   issue 

The  Brandeis  Coop  is  a  pri 
vate  enterprise  It  has  no  ula 
tionship  to  tlie  I'r^iversil  >  nor 
is  It  sponsoitxl  in  an\  v\a>  lj\ 
tfie  I'liiversitN  If  there  had 
bi'fti  elementary  clearance  and 
thoroiu'ti     investigation     of     the 

ri'porter    would   have  (ielerm 


..A 


t  lial 


!      Th»'    I  Ini  vtTsi  t  V    n  r  i  t  b  »•  r 
gave    nor    refused    to    ^ivv    per 
mission   to   th(    o  w  n  •^^  r   of   this 
store    to    use    the    tt-rm    "Brand 
eis"    in   it.>   name     Such   i>ermis 
sioii    was   not    sought      We    wc-re 
mforiiK-d    !)>     tlie    owner    this 
sunimcr    tliat    he    was    planmn^ 
to  op'  ri  this  st(»re  and   v  ere  told 
that    he    intended    to   call    it    the 
Brandeis  ('"op     The   Uni\ii>it> 
h : t s  n  >  ii 1 1 1 1 1  o f  1 1  >  or  c o r 1 1 1' o !  ovi-v 
any    pruate   enteri)risr 

2  The  University  BiHikstii*' 
Will  not  lia\e  a  dry  chaniUL; 
S'Tvice  tilts   \('ar      Trie  drci-^ion 


'  was  made  last  spring  to  discon 
I  tmue  this  service  and  the   Uni 
versity  has  not.  altered  that  de- 
'  cision     This  was  done,  incident 
ally,    to    avoid    competing    with 
those    s  t  u  d  e  n  t  s   who   had   re- 
ceived    p<'rrni.ssion     fro  m     the 
Placement    (  lltuc   to   solicit   dry 
clea.ung   l)usiness  in  the  dormi- 
tories   The  l:{ooksto.e  does  have 
resjxmsibility     for     maintaining 
the  laundry  machines  in  dormi 
tones    and    this    operation    will 
continue    under   Bookstore   sup 
ervisiori 

■^      Th»'      University      will      n<^>t 
demolish    the    Bookstore    in    or 
der    to    build    our    new    science 
center     In  hxating  the  new  sci- 
ence   buildings   care    was   taken 
to    permit    their    construction 
witfiout     demolishing     the     old 
library    building      If.    sometime 
in  the  future    tlie  fiookstore  lo 
(ation     IS    to    be    c  hangtsi,     that 
V.  ill  he  done  in  conneition  with 
the    possible    devel(»pment    of    a 
major     sludt-nt     union     building 
on    (.iinp^s    u!'!ch    will    eiM  o'i^ 
pass    a    IxMikstoif    along    with 

1"  wouUi  liave  ()een  ,i  siinpif 
task  for-  \()ur  reporter  to  ha\'e 
checked  his  .sl()i\  prior  to  pub 
li(  .it  11)11  If  this  had  \n'tn  Oone, 
his  story  wouki  ha\e  i»«'en  ac 
curate  and  he  won  hi  not  h.ive 
come    to     unv^  airantrd     cone  lu 


sions 


David    I-.    Rolbein 
Director  of  Riisinrss 
Adm:nistration 
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Scholar  dollars 
travel  farther 
with  SHERATON 
HOTELS 

STUDENT- 

FACULTY 

DISCOUNTS 

.Sav'p  on  tlip  STointr  pnr**n 
of  i;<'>ini>   pla'>'s  ;tl 
ShtTH'on  Ho!<'!h. 
Sp-"'i.«l  sa^  ♦•-nv>n»vv  rn^f^-^  on 
sir,;j!'-s  ;*rwj   jTr^'ater    -la v  iii;:';  [XT 
fK-r-^.m   wh<'n    you  sh.ir.    ;i   ro,,m 
wi'h  on»',  two  or  thr<'»'  fru-rids 
(im'Toii.s  jjroup   f  i!i--i  ,it '  .1  iikj>*(l 
for  athU'tir  U-arns,  cjiihs 
and  collt'ij*'  cian.'?  on  the  i;o 

i      'I     i  •  h  •         ,    I *..    -  •  t         >i 

fur'h<-r  inforfnat iim,  gvt  in 
ti>U'  h  '.vi;  h  : 

MR.  PAT  GREEN 
Collvf*  R*>ation«  0*pt. 
SHaraton  Corporation 
47t  Attarttic  Avonim 
••vfon  tS.  Ma««. 


Ili^€*laii«l 

•     record} 

•     sKcct   mu%ic 

•     guitar   occe4»orie» 

290   Moody  St  TW  4  4800 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MCZZONE,    Prop. 
Moin  ot  South  —  TW   3-9405 


HONG  YUNG 

30  Crescent   Street 

orowMd  the   corner   trom    Grover   Cront 

VV<'  /)o  Anytfiiug 
Qiinlitu  Shirt  Scrvwe 

20c  Per  Cotton  Shirt 
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Judges  fro  Play 
At  Northeastern 
On  December  3 

Tlic  Athletic  department  an- 
nounced that  a  basketball  game 
has  been  scheduled  against 
Northeastern  University.  The 
game,  to  be  played  on  De- 
cember 3  at  Northeastern,  will 
mark  the  resumption  of  com- 
petition between  the  two 
schools  after  a  break  of  five 
years. 

Brandeis  and  Northeastern 
broke  off  athletic  relations  five 
years  ago  because  of  an  inci- 
dent over  unnecessary  rough- 
ness in  a  football  game.  Bran- 
deis star  Mike  Long  was  in- 
jured and  Itie  resultmK  name 
calling  was  blown  up  by  the 
Boston  papers  until  a  feud  had 
developed.  It  is  reported  that 
Coach  Emanuel  'Foxy'  Flu- 
mere,  who  was  formerly 
connected  w  i  t  li  Northeastern, 
helped  to  sea!  the  breach. 
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VESPA  .  .  .  SMARTEST   BUY 
SINCE   THE  COMPACT   CAR 

Faced  With  a  second  car  problem  inves- 
tigate VESPA.  A  small  down  payment 

anrl  mnnthlw  torm«  any  family  ran  atfof  ri 

and  youve  got  the  world  s  most  eco- 
nomical motor  transportation.  ■  Th^ 
smart,  sturdy  Vf  SPA  is quality  through- 
out... a  masterpiece  of  European  crafts- 
manship . . .  goes  100  miles  on  a  gallon 
. .  practically  no  maintenance  cost  ■ 
Gels  you  anywhere  smoothly,  quietly, 
comfortably,  quickly.  And  less  exppn- 
sivel,  pve^•^5■^*hebliS.Getacq'j3l^,tc1 
witn  "the  smallest  buy  since  ImS  zztt, 
pact  car." bee  ;mj:  .LSFADediei.iuuay! 


PRICES  BEGIN  AT 


|y#|      MONEY 

nvr     DOWN 

3  Years  To  Pay 

Sfp    thp    Ve-^in    an    dittpln§ 
in   iiitr   Ntori'. 


Plenty  of  FREE   PARKING   Behind  the  Store      ^p^^ 


OPEN 

DAILY 

UNTIL 

5.30  P.M. 


YHeiuUUiyluU 


469  MOODY  STREET 


Wed. 

UnfU  9 

and  Fri, 

Until 
9:30  P.M. 


TW  4-3210 


imm  uNivERSi 


acuity  Rally  Attacks 
U.  S.  Arms  Blockade 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  "quarantine"  measure  on 
military  goods  for  Cuba  was  attacked  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  a  protest  meeting  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 

Four  faculty  members  and  two  students,  addressing 
more  than  400  people,  gave  statements  concerning  the 
;  issue,  after  which  the  discussion  was  turned  over  to  the 
audience  for  questioning^, 

Speaking  hrst  was  Dr.  Kurt  H.  Wolff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Sociology  who  offered  " 
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Peace  Groups  Picket 
Washington,  Boston 

Twenty-six  Brandeis  students  joined  with  over  one 
thousand  persons  picketing  the  White  House  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  picket,  expressing  the  group's  opposition  to 
the  (loveriimeiit's  action  toward  Cuba,  was  six)nsui'e<i  by 
the  Student  Peat.    'Jvnm.  * 

Coming    from    thirty-eight 


colleges  and  the  Women's 
Strike  for  Peace,  the  picketers 
carried  signs  urging  President 
Kennedy  not  to  order  an  inva- 
sion of  Cuba,  and  to  dismantle 
our  base  in  Turkey 

"We  are  not  here  to  apologize 
for  Soviet  missiles  and  threats 
of  war,"  an  SPU  leaflet  read, 
"but  rather  to  protest  agamst 
what  we  take  to  be  a  wholly 
misguided  and  reckless  re- 
sponse to  the  threat  on  the  part 
of  our  country.  The  only  an 
swer  lies  in  an  attitude  of  con- 
ciliation and  honest  bargain- 
ing " 

YAF.  Refug^ces   Picket 

A  counter-demonstration,  or- 
ganized by  students  from  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
and  Cuban  refugees,  also  pick- 
eted across  the  street  from  the 
White  House 


Chub,   Hughes,   Rocky 
Elected  in  Student  Poll 


More  than  400  students,  in- 
cluding iw»-nty  from  Brandeis, 
picketed  in  Boston  Cixnuion 
last  Saturday  to  protest  Presi 
dent  Kennedy's  Cuban  arms 
quarantine  After  the  demon- 
stration, 15,000  leaflets  wert> 
distributed    in   the   Boston  area 

Although  a  counter-picket  of 
25  people,  sponsored  by  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
took  place  nearby,  there  was 
no  violence  between  the  two 
groups. 

At  the  Washington  picket, 
two  Brandeis  girls  were 
grabbt^d  by  anti -Castro  Cuban 
refugees,  who  tore  the  signs 
they  were  carrying  Three  other 
students  were  ihit  with  tomatoes 
and  eggs  while  they  were  leaf- 
leting  in  front  of  the  picket 
line.  No  one  was  injured;  how- 
ever, three  refug^'es  were  ar- 
rested. 

V  .novvin},j      the      picket,      the 
SF*II    group    tu'ard    sp«'echt's    by 
Wa.shington     n  «•  w  s  m  a  n     I      F 
Ston.C'    and     former    Nt-w    Yotk 
ass-mblvnian    Mark   Lane. 


October   30,    1962 

Speech  Postponed 

The  executive  b  o  a  r  (3  of 
SPKAC  has  announced  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  speech  by 
II.  S.  Communist  leader  Gus 
Hall,  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
has  been  postponed  until  De- 
cember or  January. 

The  Party  asked  for  the 
postponement  because,  ac- 
cordini^  to  spokesman  Arnold 
Johnson,  it  feared  cancella- 
tions at  this  time. 


petitions  for  the  approval  of 
the  audience,  asking  President 
Kennedy  to  rescind  his  quar- 
antine order  and  asking  sub- 
mission of  the  issue  te  the 
United  Nations.  One  petition 
declared  that  it  was  "the  un 
controvertible  fact  that  you 
[Kennedy]  have  taken  the  fate 
of  mankind  into  your  nands," 
and  that  he  "had  no  right  to 
transform  the  earth  into  an  ash 
heap." 

Defeatists 
Stephen  Wangli  '64  addressed 
himself  to  those  who  had 
taken  a  '  dt>featist"  attitude 
toward  the  wliole  atfair.  claim- 
ing  that    petitioning   wa.s  of  no 


Sacks  to  Institute  Plans 
For  Publications  Board' 

Dean  of  Students  I.  Milton  Sacks  will  introduce  his 
request  for  the  institution  of  a  publications  board  to  Stu- 
dent  Council  at  a  closed  meeting  Thursday  at  9  p.m. 

The  structure  of  the  public^itions  board  u  to  be  based 
on    a    pamphlet    entitled    "Aca- "•* 
demic  Freedom  and  Civil   Lib 


'  erties    of    Sluutrnls    in    Colleges 
j  and  Universities."  published  by 
j  the     American    Civil     Liberties 
;  Union   in   November.   1961. 
j  Majority   of  Students 

I  The  ACLU  pamphlet  states 
j  that  "the  advisory  board  of  the 
college  new.spaper  or  college 
publications  board  which  super- 
vi.st's  all  student  publications 
slu)ui(i  l)e  composed  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  students,  selected 


Endicott    'Chub' 
Stuart      Hughes. 


ii!iii!:i!iiiiiiiiiii::iiiii?Miii]im 


Peat>ody,  H 
and      Nelson 

"r»lr»/-.f  rw^"      i  r* 

a  m^Mrk  student  poll  last  Friday 
More     ihiiii     300     •:'•••»-•. u     1 1^- 

jointly  by  the  Young  Republi- 
cans and  Young  Democrats 
Clubs. 

In   the  Massachusetbi    guber 
naiorial  race,  Pea  body  defeatt^ 
incumbent  John  Volpe  by  a  3-2 
majority      However,    Peabody's 
Democratic   running   mate.    Ed- 
ward   Kennedy    finished    third 
to  Hughes  and  George  Lodge  in  ; 
the  contest   for   the   U.   S.   Sen-  i 
ate  seat  vacated  two  years  ago 
by  Kennedy's  big  brother  John.  ; 
Rocky  Solid  Winner  | 

Incumbent  New  York  Gover-  | 
nor  Nelson  Rockefeller  piled  i 
up  a  188-97  majority  against 
his  Democratic  opponent  Rob-  ' 
ert  Morganthao  His  marwin  i 
was  considerably  lar;;cr  among  \ 
New  York  State  voters  than  j 
out-of -stater  i 

In  other  gubernatorial  elec-  I 
tions,  incumbent  Californian  j 
Edmund  Brown  topped  ex  Vice  | 
President  Richard  Nixon  by  a  ; 
vote  of  3-1.  Brown's  majority 
was  entirely  among  '*ut-u»-£iiat<c  i 
voters,  since  t>oth  candidates  j 
received  an  equal  number  of  | 
votes  from  Californian  stu-  ■ 
dents.  Michigan's  George  Rom 
n*>y  frequently  mrritioned  as  a 
possible  Republican  Vice  Pres 
idential  candidate  in  1964,  out  ■ 
polled  incumbent  Governor ' 
John  Swainson  by  a  4-3  margin  j 
In  the  only  other  gubernatorial  , 
contest,  former  Philadelphia  I 
Mayor  Richard  Dilworlh  de-  j 
feated  William  Scranton.  I 
a  Pennsylvanian  l>usinessman  i 
Enjoying  a  5-3  majority.  Dil-  \ 
worth  received  most  of  his  sup  \ 
port  from  Pennsylvanian  stu-  | 
dents  , 

Kelly   Woo«   Freshmen  I 

In  the  only  other  contest.  Ed-  i 
ward   Brooke,  Republican  can- 1 
didate    for    Massachusetts    At-  j 
torney-General,    racked    up    a 
10-1   majority  over   his  Demo- 
Tat  i  c     opponent     Francis 
••Sweepstakfs"     Kelly      Kelly,  j 
who  has  been  indicted  for  in-  ! 
come     tax     evasion,     received ! 
most  of  his  thirteen  votes  from 
among  the  freshman  class.     In 
every  case,  a  vote  for  jKelly  was 
coupled    with    votes    tor    both 
Hughei  and  Brown. 


Georgetown  Cops  Debate 
Snyitationcir  at  Brandeis 

In  tile  final  round  of  the  Brandeis  Irjvitational  Tourna- 
ment, the  ( TiH>rjjr**t<)V'n  I'niversity  debaters  topjied  the 
team  from  the  I'niversity  of  Vermont  by  a  *^-2  vote. 

I)el)aiinjj:  on  the  topic  Resolved:  that  the  non-rom- 
munist  nations  shuu'd  establish  an  economic  community; 
teams  from  nineteen  colleges  participates!  in  the  two  day 
event. 


Six   Prelims 

The  competing  teams  each 
participated  in  six  preliminary 
debates,  alternating  between 
affirmative  and  negative  Three 
elimination  rounds  followed. 
Ordinarily  the  eight  teams 
with  the  highest  j^cores  would 
have  contested  tliese  rci.:nds; 
however  the  Brandeis  team 
consisting  of  Mike  Berger  "64 
and  Eric  Sivin  '64  finishing 
eighth  with,  a  3-''  score,  had  lo 
yield  its  place  Ix-vause  of  its 
home  team  status 

Sachar  Gives  Trophies 

At  the  tournament  luncheon, 
which  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  President  Abram  L 
Sachar  presented  five  individ- 
ual trophies  to  Rol>rrt  Shrumm 
and  Dick  Hayes  ot  Georgetown, 
Dan  Kolb  of  Holy  Cross.  John 
Rarde!  oi*  Boston  College,  and 
Arden  Doss  of  Harvard  Politics 
professor    Richard     Sklar     pre- 


COOL! 


Tlirrr  will  be  »  t rally  liii - 
portant,  really  swinfinj;:  ses- 
sion of  the  JUSTICE  staff, 
friends,  and  fellow  travelers 
at  7  p.m.  toni|:ht  in  the  wine 
cellar?  of  Mailman.  Brine  & 
friend! 

Admission  by  I.D.  card, 
sunglasses,  sweat  shirt,  dun- 
garees and/or  leotards. 


by  the  student  government  or 
by  some  other  democratic 
method." 

Dr  Sacks  has  said  that  a 
Brandeis  publications  board 
woulJ  include  a  majority  of 
st  idents.  including  stud  e  n  t 
government  ofhcials  and  ed 
itors  of  school  publications,  in 
addition  to  several  fa<iilty 
menU>ers. 

"The  editor  in  rliicf  sltoiild 
[>e  left  iree  to  cxfrci:-.c  his  own 
best  judgment  ni  t!i«'  seltMtion 
of  material  to  tx*  put>Iish(>d." 
the  rep«)rt  stato;  The  adi:!ts 
on  uie  txiarri  lor  tru'  faculty  ad 
visor  if  the  pajx-r  has  a  single 
consultant)  should  counsel  \hv 
editors  m  iric  fiiiu  >  ami  ii 
spoiisiuilitics  of  journalism,  b  it 
neither  a  faculty  rm-niber  lor 
an  admini.-^tratoi  .slv^old  e  ^er 
cise  veto  {X)Vver  over  wha*  may 
be  prmttHi  Should  the  board 
as  a  who!*',  after  pub!u'ati(»n, 
consider  that  th«>  paper's  ed- 
itor has  exercised  excessively 
poor  judgment,  in  ;>ne  or  in  a 
number  of  instances,  it  may 
take  steps  to  nnpeach  and  re 
move  him  from  office,  after 
holding  henruigs  and  ac<M)rding 
him  due  pr<K'e:>s  rights." 


value.  He  asserted  that  if  we 
do  not  protest  we  would  be  al- 
lowing our  government  to  be- 
come a  "dictatorship  by  de- 
fault." 

Dr.  I.  Milton  Sacks,  asso- 
ciate professor  ot  Politics,  en- 
larged ui)on  Wangh's  statement, 
saying  that  it  was  our  right  to 
protest  and  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment act  in  a  way  that  is 
''much  more  amenable  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  those 
here"  Dr  Sacks  regarded  the 
President's  action  as  compar- 
able to  Premier  Khrushchev's 
shipping  of  arms  to  Cuba,  stat- 
ing that  they  were  both  i  ovo- 
cations  He  accused  hot  men 
of  "testing  the  other  in  regard 
to  their  nerv(\s  " 

Caution  and   Rest'  Jnt 

Sacks  urt*ed  "car  ion  and 
lestrauu"  i,n  both  ides  and 
ofTered  a  petition  dr  wn  up  by 
the  faculty  of  MIT  '  he  petition 
claimed  tliat  'the  uoan  crisi."* 
has  set  the  Unite  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  course 
leading  to  a  hear  on  collision  " 
Since  neither  c  /untry  "wants 
war,  tlie  United  Nations  should 
be  called  upon  s  Peacemaker." 
Dr  Sacks  also  urged  a  meetin|{ 
at  the  summ'  level.  The  peti- 
tion specific?. ly  urge^d  that  the 
US.  halt  A'i  blockade,  and 
called  for  a  UN  commission  to 
investigate  the  Cut)an  military 
buildup  From  thi.s  precedent 
a  permanent  commission  would 
t>p  fo/en  the  responsibilit'.'  of 
insp*Htin(4  and  controlling  the 
threat  of  war  from  foreign  nu- 
clear '  ases  anywhere  m  ihe 
world  Dr  Sacks  said  tliat  this 
petitien  provided  Um-  hrn;jd- 
est  !n)ssible  basis  fcr  all  of  us 
to  .  '»me  to   terms  orr " 

frofessot  of  Anthrop<^)logy 
Dr    Kathleen  (iough,  sid(xl  with 

/■e  (^iihan  people  She  attacktKi 
tite  Uiiitefi  States  for  its  im- 
perialistic designs  "  and  praised 
ttie  t  uban  government  .'or 
iH'tt'Tint?  the  conditions  of  its 
people  With  rencou  to  the  pr'»- 
sent   situation.    Dr    Gough   said, 

And  now  the  Unit«"d  States, 
in  true  imix>rialistic  fashion  is 
saying  in  efTixH  that  Cuba  has; 
no  claim  to  s»)vereignty  at  all 
She  may  not  .'efend  herself, 
pursue  tier  interests,  or  create 
her  own  stx-ial  system  Cuban 
missiles  are  aut<»matically  l>ad 
and  otTensive.  while  .American 
missiles  are  au tomaticallv  gtMxl 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


PhywrightVotetl 
To  Trustee  Board 


r*r(>ducer.      playwright,      and 
author    Dore    5>ehary    has    iK'en  { 
elected  U)  the  University  Board  ' 
of  Trustees.  { 

A  Fellow  of  Brandeis  since! 
1955,  Schary  was  co-producer, 
and  director  of  the  Broadway  ^ 
musical  "The  Unsinkable  Mol-  ; 
ly  Brown  ■'  His  recent  plays 
include 
lo."  for 


New  Rec  Facilities  Added; 
Dorm  Improvements  Seen 

Pinjf  ponj^  and  p<Kvl  table.s  have  been  in.stailed  in  the 
basement  r>f  the  North  (  dormitory,  and  lights  have  been 
placed  on  the  road  iK'tween  Goldfarb  and  the  Old  Librfiry, 
through  the  etTort^s  of  a  Studetit  I'nion  Commit tei^  com- 
posed of  Betsy  Schnit7.  "63   audi 


Mike  F..sche!bacher    65 

Dean  Ruth  L  Bean  has  al.so 
promi.sed  new  lighting  for  Sh.: 
piro  A  and  B  lounges,  ironini? 
boards  for  the  d(jrn.s  ir.  F'.idge 
wood  Quadrangle,  and  juice 
machines  for  North,  all  to  b? 
installed  by  November  1  In 
addition,  the  Committee  has 
received  pernr..^sion  to  move 
the    ping  p<~ng    table    frt>m    the 


Dean  Issues  Edict 


I     Milton 
following 


sented  team  trophie.,  to  the  two  .  a^^^^^j^^^^^    p^^ry    award. 
finalists  and  to  w*»iv  /^ro«s«  and  i  r^evilf-     Advocute,  '    aiKi 
Dartmouth,   the   defeated  semi- !  Highest  Tree  " 
finalists.    A   special    sv.ard    wai 
given  to  the  Georgetown  coach 


French  House  to  Sherman  Sto 
Sunrise  at  Campobel- 1  j^nt  Center   and  to  e<iuip  Sher 
which   he  received   the  ! 


"The 


Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  former 
head  of  ih^  United  States 
Committee  for  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  will 
speak  at  Gen  Fd  S  this 
Thursday.  The  meeting  will 
he  held  in  OlinSanf  at  7:09 
P.M. 


"Case  lli&torv" 

Scliary  is  also  the  author  of 
"Case  History  of  a  Movie,"  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  defin- 
itive study  of  the  filming  of  a 
I  motion  picture 

j  A  member  of  the  Adolph  ITll- 
i  man  Memorial  Comm.ission.  a 
I  group  that  supervises  the  Lmi- 
versity's  Ullman  Lecture 
series  in  the  Creative  Arts. 
J  Schary  lias  also  beer*  a  con- 
1  sultant  to  the  University  on 
matters  of  theatre  arts  curricu- 


man  with  various  games  and  a 
I  new  or  better  tuned  piano 
I  iiic  iiii^ii  i>Vt  rrit-ri i.>.  <>'  a  teir*- 
!  porary  nature,  will  add  to  the 
'  University's  facilities  until  the 
i  new  Student   Union  buildinu  i->. 

completed      The    Committee    is 
j  currently  writing  to  other  uni 
I  verslties  of  comparable  size   to 

ascertain  llie  types  of  facilities 
I  thoy  have  included  in  their 
I  unions.  Using  this  data,  the 
j  Committed'  will  have  an  archi- 
j  lect    dravk-    up    plans    for    the 

building   and   present   them   to 


D-an  uf  Students 
Sacks  I  s  s  u  e  d  the 
statement   on   F'nday: 

Contrary  to  the     news  story" 
entitled  D  r  i  v  e    A  r  o  u  n  d* 

Hailed  as  "Success"  '  in  the  Jus- 
tice of  October  2.3.  1962  which 
quoted  an  anonymous  spokes- 
man of  the  ill  named  "Commit- 
tee of  r*ublic  Safety,"  the  driv- 
if^K  regulation  which  speciries 
that  there  will  Iw  no  unauthor- 
ised movement  of  student  ve- 
hicles on  the  m-^in  campus  be- 
twfH^n  8:15  am  and  5  15  p  m. 
is  in  full  efTect.  Those  who  act 
on  the  misinformation  that  the 
rule  is  a  "dead  letter"  will  be 
dealt  with  in  accord  with  the 
proccKlures  established  with  the 
approval  of  the  Student  Board 
of    Review    and    b^sed    on    th* 


the  Administidtion  before  Jan 

uary  1.  It  is  hoped  that  plans  j  Penalties  set  forth  in  the  Bran- 
for  the  building  will  be  in- 1  deto  University  Ketu'::tl«^n« 
lum.  programming,  and  produc- '  eluded  in  the  University  s  1365  i  Governinf  TLe  Us«  at  Mat^r 
t<on.  ,  budget  i  Vehicles. 
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THI     JUSTICS 


Initative  for  Peace 

•ive  nlksii*  bMe«  in  Cuba.    It  teem*  that  an  tanpeoding  worw 
S^  h^beeHverted.  at  leait  lor  the  pre*«it 
cri»»o«.  pr«pideiit  Kennedy  to  leave  Cuba  aU»e.    Tnere 

wouW  be^  JSSftcSt  diffe.^  between  an  Americ^nva- 


y^ige  Thr— 


Answer  to  Gough 


Barbara  Bariisfaifi 


ptai'e 


Vote  Hughes! 


Uu 

should    kH 
■"try  svir  \  i\  a 
iii.iJaltiiil     initiatives 


treaty    to    take   efftx-t    January    1,    1963, 
of  detection   (which  starves  only  as 


X,      4    'r..*.«ri^v    the    voters    of    Massachusetts    will    elect    a 
Next     luej^day    the    v^MeK  choices      Republican 

J^'^''*:'    ?lh:r  lx:d'^"e    Denu^rat  Edward  M    Kennedy  and   Inde- 
'p^^nd^'nt^H    StuYrt^iVu.'lus     We  urge  that  those  of  you  who  are 

^>U   to  X..C  -^l,>;--,.l;^^2:^""f^^stated.    -I    have   entered 
Hughes,    f^^'^Pt!*^*.^^   because   I    believe   that    ^K.rntH)ne 
^""^   ^'a  king    alK,u^   Uu     m^H"    problen.    facing    man     h.s 
''*'''''   h.  be    eves  that   the   Un.Uxi  States  ^»H.uld   take 
f„r    disarmament,     .n    the    hopi-    that    the 

'■''''"'A,7;;":"..ch    would    esLbl-sh    n>KK..r-fr„.    .one.    ,n    these 
\U    believes   in    immediate  *^'^f''7*^"'*j;V^\'        ^,f  their   skin  color 

LVd?n  ::■;:"'?  .^'i!;?n,i^u;ur:,'a;;it;p'r:™e"^ooH-.  ,«5.  .i^.- 

v^  iM    IK  xt    1  ue-^di+y  ^ 


La»t  Wednesday  one  of  the  tnore  enlightened 
members  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  spoke  on  be- 
half of  those  students  protesting  Kennedy's 
"quarantine"  measure.  The  Issue,  as  I  see  it, 
is  not  one  of  worshipping  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
government,  or  damning  the  man  for  his  dis- 
torted ideology,  since  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union  that  ultimately  guides  the  Cuban  hand. 
However,  Dr.  Kathleen  Gough  thought  the  mer- 
its of  the  Csstro  regime  Kernrwine  to  the  issue 
at  hand,  and  accordingly  offered  her  views  to 
the  student  body. 

"I  support  Fidel  Castix)  and  his  revolutionary 
government  "  she  said.  "He  is  a  great  Ameii- 
can  hero  of  he  twentieth  century  He  has  di- 
versified his  country's  agriculture,  and  tried  to 
modernize  the  government.  He  has  cleaned  up 
the  cities,  and  built  hospitals  and  schools.  1 
wish  him  success  in  his  effort.'-  " 

1  hope  you  are  not  an  accurate  representative 


of  Western  thought,  Dr.  Gough.  For  have 
our  sense  of  values  really  disintegrated  so  thor- 
oughly and  shamefully  that  we  now  pUcc  such 
emphasis  on  the  material  and  tangible,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  entire  ideological  foundation  cJ 
American  civilization?  Castro  built  schools  for 
the  children  of  Cuba.  But  what  does  he  teach 
them  at  his  schools?  Are  the  concepts  of  free- 
dom, and  liberty,  and  democracy  so  archaic 
now,  the  concepts  upon  which  Americans  once 
based  their  society,  that  they  have  no  place  in 
your  evaluation  of  a  government?  You  said 
you  have  never  seen  Cuba.  By  what  right,  ihen, 
with  what  knowledge,  do  you  p\irport  lo  tell  us 
of  the  fine  things  this  horrible  tyrant  has  done 
for  his  country,  his  people,  his  slaves?  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war,  I  pray  that  only  you, 
along  with  Castro's  schools,  are  left  on  the  face 
of  this  earth,  so  you  may  revel  for  your  life  in 
their  architectural  beauty. 


Le> 


to  the  Editor 
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State  of  the  Untoti 


Perspective  Needed 


Alan   »apai>ort 


•If 


HONthing    nice    U.    ..«>  ,    ^'''-    f^  .^^ 
i»„;i    ^vrra!    thmps    were    .said      Som« 


Th«'  student 
Its    pott-ntial       The 


you    don't    ha\t 
""'The  u., dents  at   Br«nde,.  are  often   .mmature 

.".i;;'j,;d';.;rrh,..;;rK"';r...u.-  ':^o.'^'t';;a;r  an-,p..o«c  u.  ,he «.,«. 

deis  status  quo  j,.„„     Murh  of  this  has  lM»en 

1   knc"^   that    It   is  easy   to  condemn     ^^'^'^  .^\;""'   '^.    ,u,^ 

-it'7^:7;ad^^a;r;;.£d^|^'£^-nee^^^ 

It   i<   not   a    fire    sale  t\er>  tnini,    musi   i^y  ^flW#>    no 

Th^^ri.    >s    much    at    Brande.s    that    is    exceilerU      If    »    '^«»^/  /^ 

fi^l  denomment  has.  for  too  long,  been  the  only  P^»t>»'^,\^ 
c>^t  on  ^^rious  problems  But  this  has  solved  none  of  the 
^?^lems  irrepre^^nts  little  more  than  a  catharsis  through 
^;^ch    aware    a^    intelligent    .students    may    purge    the.r    con- 

■trtccwe^  for  thw'ir  inaction  i^    ;^    «„« 

^.    article    attempts    to    break    with    tr»<i'tK>n^   It    .s    my 

i>urf)OHe  to  crltic.^e  not  for  the  purpose  of  teeth-gnashmg    brow^ 

l^at^g  or   finger-poinl.ng.  but   to  rccogn^e  and  cope   with   the 

condition>  that  exist  and  must  be  '^^^^,   ^^^.^^.^    :„  ^nlv 
Many    stiKients  are    immature      (Social    immaturity    is  oniy 
c>.^  av^ci  \      Manv   are    mtellectually    intolerant  of  d.s^nt 

fr.«n  ihe.r  vw  ws  (  2  I  Many  desire  more  freedom  but  won  l  av- 
ii^  thTcommensurate  responsibility.  They  complain  of  library 
^lards  but  will  not  morafly  condemn  those  among  them  who 
Meal  boks  (3)  Many  are  fetish  worshippers  They  consider 
th^^m^^lves  rationalists,  but  create  leiisnes  mikJ  o»-v..«  as  ..^ 
y^,ses  of  all  cMls  When  something  distasteful  ^^^"'J^J^r^ 
c^mtent  them.s."lves  w.lh  making  htlle  dolls  of  I'residei.l  Sachar 
and  Dr  Sacks  and  sticking  in  little  nms  Thew-  are  not  the 
characteristics  of  mature  students  and  citizen? 

The  Student  Council  and  student  leaders  realize  neither 
their  madequaoes  rM>r  their  potentials  *  1  <  They  .rcquenJy 
M^m  boon/?  by  tradition  and  inertia  to  take  no  P<>«»*'^^  ^^Vwrv 
or  reKoonsibilities  until  forced  to  do  so  Only  then  do  they 
f;how*that  tn^y  can  art  effectively.  (2t  They  do  not  weigh  the 
relative  importance  of  ;M.ue«  to  the  students  and  the  University. 
This  lack  of  judgment  often  allows  them  to  be  influenced  un- 
duly by  vocal  minorities,  and  to  bypass  perfunctorally  fu»»<1a- 
mentals  i  Jiues  like  scholarships  and  exA.-ninations  while  blow- 
ing periferal  issues  into  spectacular  causes.  (3)  The  Council 
fails  to  recognize  its  own  inherent  importance  and  functions  as 
a  jjovernmeni  while  its  members  overeMimate  their  importance 
as  individuals  ^     _.   :     .    _„.._j   .,.:*r- 

1  will  s»y  more  next  week 

Of  the  "Brandeis  rhetoric  *  which  apologies  for  and  inten- 
mhes  these  problems  I  wiil  only  say  that  ;t  is  b^/ih  ironic  and 
ftay  that  a  growing  liberal  and  progressive  linivcrsity  looks 
rtostalgically  back  to  a  mythical  Golden  Age  while  resigning 
itself  to  ineflfectiiality  in  present  crises.  The  rhetoric  justifies 
our  apathy  and  inwtion  Wc  are  told  that  we  are  denied  'mean- 
ingful participation  in  the  university.  We  have  never  had  it 
We  never  will  as  long  as  we  only  demand  but  do  nothing  to 
show  W€  are  capable  of  "participating  meaningfully."  This  does 
not  mean  being  "good  boys"  and  agreeing  with  the  adminis- 
trators. It  does  mean  exercising  responsibility  In  those  areas  In 
which  we  already  hnw  control  and  freedom.  Wc  csn  and  should 
ask  for  more  "meaningful  participation"  but  we  must  ask  it 
not  only  of  the  adminiHraiors  but  also  of  ourselves. 

A  new^  direction  is  needed. 


l'nil«^iMtM*raiir 

Before   going    into    the   out- 
ragtHJUsners  of  the  message  con 
veyed  by  Dr    Sachars  letter  to 
the  student  body,  let  it  be  noted 
that    it   did    not    even   obtain    its 
desired   immediate  efTect 
which  I  suppose  to  have  be«n  a 
lessening   of    panic    on    campus 
As   a    matter   of    fact,    I    myself 
had  not  noticed  any  mass  flights 
to  New  Zealand   -      no  one  that 
I   know  of  t<K)k   Ira  Res*  nlw  rg  s 
advice         and  there  was  no  un 
due    proliferation    of    s  u  i  r  i  d  e 
pacts;    if   a    numl>er    of    girls    in 
Hamilton  Quadrangle  were  uii 
rontrollably    hysterical    it    nuist 
iy*^  rememlK'red   that   they   read 
the  same  way  to  Social  Science 
exams     Of  course  everyont    was 
very    deeply    frightene<i;    out- 


1  lUCI 


...     K . 
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letter  changes  notriing  As  a 
rruitter  of  fact,  this  h  Iter,  with 
its  over-dramatic  Captain  Vi- 
deo style  arui  its  unnecessary 
mention  of  the  fear  of  those 
parents  whose  children  are  in 
Et:rf>pe.  did  more  to  promote 
panic  than  any  single  thing 
since  the  Presidc-nt's  initial 
speech  anrK>uncing  the  bicK-k- 
ade  (excuse  me.  quarantine), 

Now.  let's  look  at  the  <x)n- 
t»>nt  of  the  letter  One  of  the 
things  we  encounter  is  the 
"they're  in  Washington  they 
must-know-what-theyre  do- 
ing" idea.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  capable  of  judging  the 
President's  actions  since  we  do 
not  know  all  the  conditions, 
considerations,  qualifications, 
and  ramifications  which  went 
into  his  decisiori  This  line  of 
argument,  if  accepted,  is  an 
open  and  shut  cane  against  (he 
denuKTaiic  system  -  or  at  U^ast 
it  assumes  that  d  e  m  o  c  r  a  c  y 
works    only    if    nothing    of    loo 

The  idea  that  if  the  President 
does  sonoething.  h«^  must  ha\e  a 
good  reason  is  known  as  tne 
Ekx'trine  of  Presidential  In 
fallibility";  its  roots  are  in  the 
Unam  Sar*ctum  of  Pop*^  Boni- 
face VIII 

I  say  that  this  is  not  a  situa- 
tion where  our  duty  is  to  tight- 
en our  belts  along  with  our 
mouths  for  the  good  of  moral 
solidarity  Is  it  necessary  to 
repeat  again  what  is  at  stake 
here'  If  Joe  President  "suc- 
ceeds" this  time,  who's  to  say 
that  he  will  the  nexf  Our  role 
rrsuvi  aru^  can  he  to  chovu  hiir? 
that  the  public  opinion  he  is 
presently  appeasing  is  not  the 
only  one  that  exists;  this  is  how 
we  can  do  him  a  service  and 
not  by  blind  approval  Dr 
Sachar's  letter  is  not  only  evil, 
but  dangerous. 

And  incidentally,  or  perhaps 
no  so  incidentally,  when  Dr. 
Sachar  speaks  of  the  President 
as  an  "unchallenged  symbol  of 
the  Anr>erican  people"  and  when 
everyone  Li  running  around  de- 
fending the  AiDerican  ideal,  it 
might  be  wise  to  stop  and  think 
lor  a  while.    Lmving  aside  for 


a  moment  the  obvious  fact  that 
annihilation  is  not  conducive  to 
defending  anything,  just  what 
is  it  that  we  are  supposed  to  be 
•".ghiing  'or''  i  admit  that  there 
must  be  .something;  1  hop>.  th' re 
is  But  we  have  to  unearth  it, 
or,  more  likely  still,  create  it. 
Those  of  you  who  heard  James 
Baldwin  will  understand  — 
■you  know?" 

Judith  Shapiro  'C3 

Whiih«^r  Fiickrrt^fl 

I  am  writing  this  Utter  to  m 
f«>riii    interestfHi    pe<jple    of    an 
oth«M     tl*plor.»ble     inti(h'nt     for 
which     the    Student    Council    is 
rt>sponsihle 

l^st  April  t)r  May,  the  Stu- 
dent C  o  u  n  c  I  1  chose  Micha«'l 
Freed  as  the  Fiin  Committi'e 
chairman  from  an^ong  s«veral 
candidates  bei-au.^f  ;»in(i  orsly 
beiaiise*  tie  promis<'d  a  some- 
what revolutionary  policy  he 
wovild  conduct  the  selection  of 
this  years  films  in  a  "denuKra- 
tic  fashion"  (ie.  he  would  put 
ballots  in  each  of  our  mail 
iDoxes  and   tabulate  our  choices 

films  that  had  Ikhti  ch<»sen  by 
the  F'iim  Committee  -  all  filnrvs 
that  were  not  on  that  list  were 
not  to  be  considered  except  as 
write  in  candidules  ' 
In  the  first  <and  surprisingly 
only)  meeting  of  the  Film  Com- 
mittee our  chairman  promised, 
confidentially,  that  he  would 
disregard  this  refereiwium  and 
pick  (as  had  been  the  practice 
at  Brandeis)  the  films  only  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  Commit- 
tee preferred  After  the  hun- 
dred films  were  chosen,  he 
typed  up  the  referendum  list 
and  waited  for  the  results, 
promising  that  we  would  meet 
next  week  to  consider  the  re- 
sults. 


What   were   the  results?    For 
ont^    thing,    there    was    no    new 
me<ting    For  another  Mr.  Freed 
completely   disregarded   the   re- 
sults of  the  referendum   (for  he 
nev«>r   even   attempted    to  show 
them    to    Uiy,,    vru\   ehose   many 
films  that   were  neither  on   ihc 
referendum   list  nor  on  the  list 
of    hundred    films    selected    by 
the  committee  to  which  he  was 
responsible     In  other  words,  he 
has  simply   decided   to  show 
those  films  which  he  (and  prob- 
ably   only    he)    would    like    to 
5C-C       His    programming    of    the 
films  IS  no  Ix'tter    what  commit- 
tee   would    possibly    program 
three    films    about    soldiers    and 
concent ratu)n   camps    in   suvcts- 
siv«    weeks     Films  like  the  Per- 
fect Furlough  and  Mein  Kampf 
(an  almost   worthless  documen- 
tary    for    any    college    student) 
were  not  even   includ«*d  among 
the  films  approved  by  the  Film 
Corr\mnie<v    Perhaps  Mr.  Fretni 
ias    the    Russian    government) 
will  argue  that  those  films  (and 
the  other  he  wants  to  see)  have 
tx^en    included    because   of   "the 
spontaneous  and  overwhelming 
desire    of    the    people    to    s^^e 
them  '    (the  write  in   vote).     He 
has  not  even  prepared  a   list  of 
the    forthcoming    films    for    all 
to  see 

If  this  is  rK)t  example  enough 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council's  methods,  consi- 
der the  following:  in  the  one 
and  only  meeting  held  by  the 
Film  Committee,  Freed  nomi- 
nated a  few  films  that  had  been 
shown  otily  a  year  ago  (he 
seemed  to  have  a  preference 
for  Westerns  and  I>oris  Day 
films)  not  because  he  liked 
them  enough  to  want  to  see 
them  in  successive  years,  but 
because,  as  he  admitted,  hi? 
really  didn't  go  to  the  Sunday 
night  movies  very  often. 

Film  C«inniHtee  Memker 

rContinMed  on.  Pmge  9) 
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Varieties  of  American  Evil: 
James  Baldwin  on  Literature 


OpMoii 


APresidentialMessage 

Cofiimift*«  off  Public  Saffof y 


By  GEORGE  SHER 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  i$  an 
^^mcial  or^amzation  of  gtudentB  interetted  in  the  di9Cu$Bian 


Jamec  Baldwin  spoke  last  Thursday  before  a  packed  Olin-Sang  lecture  hall  on  *The  *"'     a    !u  %AJiJ'H*'^'{^ ^"^  'if  Realization. 

Froblem  of  Evil  in  American  Literature."  He  began  by  exploring  and  consequently  re-  .    ,  ,     ^**®  r^V?  «>i^C)ctober,  President  A.L.  Sachar  issued 

itct'mg  the  notions  of  evil  which  various  Am^ri^hn   authors   have   held,   and  then   at-  ?/y**®'"^"^  *<>  ^^^f  student  body  regarding  the  Cuban  crisi 

«9iiipt>ed  to  formulate  his  own  conceot  of  evil.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^''^^  *"^  message  that  the  President's  purpose 


i9iDpt>ed  to  formulate  his  own  concept  of  evil. 

Baldwin  first  examined  James' The  Ambaasadors,  which    he  characterized   as  a 
Parable  of  the  American  abroad."  This  classic  figure,  he  said,  is  evil  insofar  as  he 

rejects    the    experience    which 

life  thrusts  upon  him,  and 
ellngs  blindly  to  a  Rterile  tradi- 
tioiMl  American  morality.  His 
evil  consists  of  his  "lack  of 
ability  to  live  and  to  give." 

Next,  Baldwin  turned  to 
Faulkner's  Lifht  In  August, 
which  deals  with  sexual  ex- 
cesses in  a  Southern  town.  In- 
terpreting Faulkner's  concept 
of  evil  as  equivalent  to  sexual 
aberration,  he  remarked  that 
neither  in  Light  In  Aug:ust  nor 
in  James'  Ambassadors  is  there 
a  character  as  purely  and  pat- 
ently evil  as  Shakespeare's 
lago.  Nor,  he  added,  is  this 
*'ideal"  approached  by  Styron's 
Mason  Flagg  (who  is  too  clear- 
ly a  "bad  guy"  for  us  to  feel  his 
anguish)  or  by  any  of  the  char- 
acters in  Mailer's   Deer  Park. 

What,  then,  is  this  quality  of 
evil  which  is  so  lacking  in 
American  literature?  'My 
plaint,"  said  Baldwin,  "is  that 
evil  in  the  American  novel 
lacks  development  as  something 
totally  irrational,  unconquer- 
able and  terrifying  .  .  .  No  rea- 
sonable force  can  withstand  it, 
not  even  love  ...  it  is  a  kind  of 
unanswerable,  mysterious,  ir- 
rational force  to  destroy  which 
possesses  the  people  w^ho  act 
out  these  things  "  Moreover, 
the  reason  that  this  lack  is  i>t* 
culiar  to  American  literature 
can  le  traced  to  the  peculiarly 
shelter€»d  existence  which  the 
American  people  have  lived 
Since  they  have  never  iH^en  di 
rectly  expo.sed  to  evil,  they 
cannot  recognize  the  fact  of  its 
existence  wlien  confronted  by 
it  America  is  "such  an  optim- 
istic country  thai  this  'jsualiy 
doesn't  happen  to  Americans, 
and  when  it  does  it  destroys 
them.  They  don't  learn  to  live 
with  things,  but  rather  break 
.  .  .  they  must  realize  that  some 
things  cannot  be  corrected,  but 
only  faced."  In  short,  their  in- 
experience with  true  evil  leads 
to  the  inability  of  Americans 
to  portray  it  in  literary  terms 

After  this  rather  dutjious  so- 
ciological  generalization.    Bald 


message  tnat  me  rresiaent  s  purpose 
was  to  allay  fears,  dampen  irresponsible  talk,  and  inhibit 
hysteia.  In  complete  recognition  of  the  President's  ob- 
jective, criticism  must  still  be  levelled  against  the  message 
on  several  grounds. 

In  the  first  instance   we  re-" — ~ 

|ret  the  fact  that  President  '«'"  more  disturbing  than  a  low 
Sachar  considers  the  Brandeis  evaluation  of  the  rational 
student  body  incapable  of  dis-   capabilities    of    the    student 


James  Baldwin  ( center )  speaks  with  Ronald  Kaiserman  '63 
(left)  and  Mr    William  Goldsnmh,  Assistant  Projessor  of  Politics. 

responsibility  stemming  from 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true 
values  involved.  He  holds,  in 
shorl,  to  a  crude  form  of 
Platonic  ethics  in  whicti  knowl 
edge  equals  at  least  an  aid  to 
virtue,  if  not  virtue  itself. 

T'^'-   position,  however,  poses 
further  serious   questions       For 
it    is   simplv    not    true    that    the 
introspective,     'self     knowinjj" 
man    i.s    always    the    least    evii 
Quite  often  the  silu.ition   is  just 
the    reverse     as    iii    the    ca.s<'    of 
the    Marquis   de    Sade,    who    in 
flicttHi     the    subtlest     variations 
of  iiorrtir  ix;s.sit>le  upon  his  vie 
tims  simply  so  he  ct>uld  observ*' 
his    own    reaction      Nor    will    it 


do  to  say  that  self  knowledge 
aids  the  individual  in  his  fight 
against  the  evil  in  himself  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  always  ad 
V  a  n  t  a  g  e  o  u  s  to  know  t  h  e 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
one's  adversaries  P'or  this  ac- 
count assumes  that  given  the 
weapons  man  will  automatical- 
ly want  to  combat  the  evil 
within  himself  But  whether 
he  will  m  fact  want  to  do  this 
IS  just  the  issue  at  stake  More 
over,  to  the  extent  that  a  man 
does  want  to  combat  the  evil 
within  hiuKself,  he  actually  has 
no  u.se  for  the  recogniiion  that 
the    evil    exists  he    must    al 

(Continued  on  Pane  '); 


'Another  Country' 


cussmg  a  pressing  and  crucial 
m'  rnational  situation,  with 
the  available  information 
without  sinking  into  the 
chaotic  arms  of  loose  talk  and 
panic.  This  is  apparently  the 
implication  inherent  in  a  sug- 
gestion to  suspend  judgments 
To  quote  the  President.  "Until 
such  time  as  there  is  a  more 
precise  understanding  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  President 
and  leariers  of  Congress  have 
based  their  recent  statements 
and  actions,  those  of  us  who 
do  not  have  access  to  such  in- 
formation must  abide  by  the 
decisions  o:  our  government" 
However.  President  Sachar's 
judgment  that  the  available 
information  is  insufficient  is 
founded  upon  a  critical  evalu- 
ation of  the  available  informa- 
tion; this  therefore  demon- 
sirates  that  there  are  grounds 
for  rational  discussion  Fur- 
thermore, the  necessary  facLs 
upon  which  people  coiilH  make 
their  own  decisions  regarding 
Kennedy's  actions  were  in  any 
case  abundantly  clear.  We 
would  al.so  maintain  that  even 
if  the  student  body  were  tend- 
ing towards  irrational  action, 
the  l>est  manner  in  wlucli  t.» 
squelch  irrationality  is  through 
rational  discussion  rather  than 
the    suggested    silence 

Low   Kvaiuation 
However,    there    is   an   aspect 
of  this   letter,  althouifh    not    the 
conscious  object  of  ii.   vvlii'h 


IS 


The   Spectrum  of  Experience 


Ian  Mocre  __^ 


M.*, 


ary  critic,  and  began  to  expand  p.   wn   h  m   w  V^  ht^rurVi  .^       ....   .^«o....         ^,,uk     .me    lo   r>e  aogmauc   atx>ut    mUdwin, 

his  own  view  of  the  nature  of  '^'^  7".  ^'"\''.'^*^    iterary   t>ay.s,  load   him  with  handnome  8ur>erlative.«<.  call  him  unequivo- 

evil.    He   defined    evil    as      the  ^''>'     ^T^^'^t.     Only  a  sen.se  of  the  critical  indecorum    involved   in  such   a   brazen   act  re 

«nili.r-<a       r^t       anxf       m  !i  n       i  r^       r.twr.,w« .  >jtri*in^     mp       Or     r<.»fht»r       f'.jilj      t..        Pol/^tirln      I..     tU^     »*,,v,.i        ; .      „ I  •      .  •.-  .  .  ..  . 


body  Dr.  Sachar  writes  in  the 
fifth  parssgraph:  'Without  pre- 
suming to  influence  the  think- 
ing of  any  memlK-r  of  t  h  e 
Brandeis  community,  it  may, 
nonetheless  l>e  urged  that  final 
judgments  should  be  suspend- 
ed until  we  are  at  least  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  ••  But  this 
IS  true  of  "final  judgments  '  re- 
gardless of  the  existence  of  a 
national  crisis  But  since  Dr. 
Sachar  was  not  delivering  a 
philosophical  dissertation  on 
the  logical  character  of  judg- 
ments, some  other  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statement  must  In* 
rendered  if  it  is  to  he  relevant 
to  the  issue  The  disturbing 
sense  then  appears  to  be  the 
suggested  reservation  as  t«i 
having  rational  discussiona 
and  making  judgments  of  any 
kind.  At  a  university  dedica»«;d 
io  uie  searcn  for  truth  unto  ita 
innermost  parts,  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  students  and 
faculty  remain  silen»  in  a  mat- 
ter where  the  life  of  every 
citizen  in  the  nation,  perhaps 
of  all  mankind,  may  hang  in 
the  balance,  threatens  the  very 
nature  of  the   university. 

It  Whs  former  Pi  ♦■  .s  i  d  c  n  t 
F.i.sen  [lower  wlio  said  "...  a 
united  America  need  not  ^nd 
should  not  degenerate  into  a 
conformist  a  .silenced  Amer- 
ica        .      ■ 

The  university  has  traditi.m- 
aiiy  t>een  a  I<k  us  of  criticism 
based  on  wisdom,  on  <itudy.  on 
learned  appraisals  In  time  of 
crisis,  the  university  s  function 
in  this  regard  tx'comes  all  im- 
portant As  even  Eisenhower 
poinlt^  out,  it  is  especially  at 
a  crisis  period  that  the  s-spert- 
sion  (*f  frr-e«iom.  the  suppres- 
sion of  dissent  b«^comes  ex- 
tremely likely  and  at  the  same 
time  most  dangerous  Expedi- 
ency fjecomes  the  watchword, 
and  hasty,  unwise  decision.*  are 
likely  in  an  atmosphere  of  en- 


failure    of 
nize   evil" 
recognize 
men  must 


any  man  to  recog- 
—  that  i.s  failure  to 
a)  the  fact  that  all 
die,   and   b)   the  fact 


Or  rather,  fails  to.  Baldwin  i.s  the  mo.nt  serious  novelist  writing  ttxjav  that  1 
the    mi>st    eUxjuenl — 1 . 

or    later,    come    in.    And    keep 


James   Baldwin.   ANOTHER  COUNTflY    Hinl  f*r*>»n    iv..,..   v,^l.     .«..«     r-    .r 

James  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  few  American  writers  living  who  is  not  dead    And  of  a 
generation  of  writers  that  tends  to  \h^  Unyked   u{K>n,  indeed  looks  utK)n   itself    as   mainly 
win  ceased  to  speak  as  a  hter-   mixe<l-up  or  mad.   he  is  one  of  the  sane.st    I    would    like   to  be  dogmatic  alx>ut    Baldwin.   Jo'rced    unanimity. 

The  disturbing  »en»e  of  the 
letter  is  the  dim  viev.'  it  .seem- 
ingly takes  of  basic  rights  and 
freedoms,  which  is  .scarcely 
justified  by  the  panic  it  at- 
tempted to  avoid  The  tenden- 
cy toward  this  idea,  hint«>d  at 
in  this  Presidential  message.  If 
implemented  in  any  area  of 
university  life  would  consti- 
tute a  gross  encroachment  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  in 
and  the  nat'ire  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  would  Ix'  .seriously 
detrin^entai  to  l>olh  It  L-i  easy 
to  sway  people  into  accept  in  if 
emergency  suspensions  of 
freedom  '  in  time  of  crisis. 
That  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans currently  accept  this  view 
IS  clear  We  «t  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity must  recognize  its  in- 
herent  dangers   and    reject    it. 


that  life  itself  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  business  The  fail- 
ure to  recognize  these  two 
facts,  he  said,  is  equivalent  to 
the  failure  to  live.  And  this 
failure  tf»  live,  according  to 
Baldwin,  is  the  only  real  evil 
that  mankind  can  commit. 

Obviously  this  [K)sition  raises 
■  numfc>er  of  questions     It  leads 
one  to  wonder   alx>ut   its  appli- 
cability   lo    the    American    ptH) 
pie,   who  have  certainly  seen   a 
full  measure  of  evil  committtni 
by  their  own  fellows   (as  Bald 
win   said,    there  are   still    great 
tragedies    to    be   written    abi>ut 
the  American  Indian,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  American  Negro) 
It     leads    one    to    wonder    just 
what    entitles    Mr     Baldwin    to 
equate  the  failure  to  recognize 
evil  with  the  failure  to  iivc.  in 
the  way  that  he  does   And.  most 
crucially  of  all.  Baldwins  posi- 
tion demands  that   he  establish 
a  cor.'elatioR  between  hi.*?  con 
cept    t    evil  (the  failure  to  rec 
ognize  evil")   and   those  events 
w h i c I "»   w .    nor I'l a  1 1 y  would  c m  1 1 
evil    (m      ucr,    incest,    robberv. 
etc  ). 

Baldwin  sees  this  correlation 
in  the  fact  that  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  (and  hence  the 
value)  of  life,  can  only  lead  to 
a  distorted  sense  of  values 
which  may  then  express  itself 
in  the  various  individual  per- 
verse acta  (murder,  incest,  rob- 
bery) which  we  term  evil.  Ke 
aees  these  individual  evil  acts 


strains  me 

have    read. 

spokesm^m    of   this   articulate 

ly    dumb    generation      Hence 

"great    ' 

Another  Country  is  a  big 
novel  not  only  in  size  but 
scope  It  ha.s  two  enornious 
themes,  the  racial  and  sexual. 
and  no  l**ss  than  eight  mau^ 
characters,  w  h  O  s  e  inner  and 
outer  I  i  V  e  .s  art  de.scrit)ed  in 
great  detail  and  psychological 
fullness  The  novel  is  set  ui  con 
temporary  New  Vtu  k  t  ttiough 
flashbacks  take  us  to  Aiabau.a 
and  the  South  of  t-Yatice  ) .  and 
the  other  country"  of  the  titU' 
is,  I  take  it.  that  small  area  the 
characters  stake  out  and  fight 
to  the  death  for  (against  .social 
and  other  forces  that  threaten 
to  r-rij5;h  them  -  .  t'ne  jK^nlous 
territory  of  their  private  lives 
"Why  dont  you  take  me  m 
youi  arms  and  carry  me  out  of 
this  lonely  place'  is  chosen  by 
Baldwin  as  the  epigranh  to 
Book  Two  of  the  novel,  taken 
from  Conrad's  Victory  -  and 
it  is  tilt-  j^Iiiripsed  possitjility  of 
some  such  pergonal  emotionai 
victory  (over  them.selves)  that 
animates  the  strife  of  the  eight 
characters 

Inexorable  Ju.stice 

The  'other  country"  is  with- 
in; and  the  way  is  hard  Each 
of  the  characters  moves  to- 
wards it  ^slowly  and  ,v;th  pain. 
And  the  blood  of  their  hearts 
is  red  upon  the  edges  of  their 
recognitions.  You  pay  your 
dues,  and  keep  paying  them 
this  is  the  inexorable  justice  of 


as  symptomatic  of  a  larger  lack  Baldwin's  logic  of  the  heart 
•f  aelf-knowlcKige.  He  holds  Love  is  an  expen.se  account 
that  evil  is  due  to  a  kind  of  ir-  whose  bills  are  bound  to,  sooner 


coming  in 

Rufus  and  Ida  Scott,  brother 
and  sister  (  the  only  two  main 
characters  who  are  Negroes' 
surTer  inten.sely  and  unjustly 
from  irrational  white  preju- 
dice, af»d  in  the  measure  that 
they  receive  p  a  .  n,  return  it 
Rufus  IS  a  jazz  drummer  whos*" 
life  IS  crippled  by  a  mmdlcss 
white  anumis  against  his  peo- 
ple tliat  darkens  his  con<»cious- 
ne.s.s  'ike  a  plague-stwt  So  that 
wlu-n  Leona,  a  Southern  white 
girl,  falls  in  love  with  him,  he 
treat.s  her  like  a  brute,  unable 
to  believe  that  a  white  girl'j 
love  for  a  Negro  can  be  any- 
thing more  than  lust.  And  crip- 
pies  her  life  Leona  ends  her 
days  in  a  mental  hospital  in  the 
South  Rufus  ends  his  by  sui- 
cide He  is  the  innocent  victim 
of  countless  generations  of 
white  prejudice,  a.id  Leona  is 
the  inrnXfiii  victit*  of  his  ac- 
cumulated bitterness  White 
loves  'oiack  hecau.se  tala^k  hates 
white  And  black  hales  white 
Ix'cau.st"  white  loves  black  ft 
IS  as  simple  (or  as  complex)  as 
that  A  paraaigm  or  rulile  vin- 
dictive at. s*  -  terrible  in  its 
implications  How  do  you  put 
a  stop  to  if*  Because  as  Bald- 
win sets  it  up,  the  constants  of 
the  equation  add  up  to  a  vio- 
lent 7ero;  black  p!i;.^  while  is 
the  ratio  of  mutual  destruction. 
People's  hearts  don't  match 
the  color  of  their  skins,  as  well 
we  know  Or  do  we**  Baldwin 
has  an  understanding  of  the 
white  American  mind  which 
would  be  remarkable,  if  not 
impo.ssible.   in  a   white  Ameri- 


can   We  meet  Richard  Silenski, 
an  expatriate   Pole,   now  a    ris- 
ing   middle  aged    writer    with 
everything    but    talent    (  we   .s(-e 
him  on  the  point  of  being  bro- 
ken    in     the     collision    between 
his    aspirations    and    his    life); 
Cass,    his    wife,     torn    between 
love    of    life    and    family    loyal- 
ties,  trembling,   .sensitive,  aqui- 
line.    Bostonipn.    a     beautifully 
unwaspish  portrait  of  an   intel- 
ligent   WASP.    Erie    Jones,    a 
h.omosexiial    actor    from    a    r.ch 
Southern  backgrc^und  who  sud- 
denly   finds    that    w  o  m  e  r.    are 
easy    for    him    but     (manfully; 
takes  the   hard  way  out;   Yves, 
a    French   youth    with  a    world- 
view     compounded     equally    of 
pe&.sant  wanulli  and  hard  Gal- 
lic logic   (Eric  plays  the  Adam 
to   this   Yves):   and    last   of   the 
whites,    Vivaldo,    a    complex 
man,  whose  character  i.s  full  of 
knotted    motives    and    subtle 
evasions,   profoundly  American 
in    hi«    flight    frum    seif-aware- 
ne.ss    and    fear    of    the    deepest 
emotional     commitments,     yet 
'Xldly  uriciiaracterislic  in  being 
at  the  same  time  fascinated  as 
an    arti.<;t    by    the    rich    irrele- 
vance  of    his    own    experience, 
one  whose  fascination  with  ex- 
perience   is   made   the   measure 
of  his  openness  to   it    (but  Vi- 
valdo Moore,  as  his  name  ind? 
cates,    is    half-American,    half- 
gypsy.  It  seems  that  Baldwin  is 
loth  to  credit  a  true  American 
with  as  much  self-awareness  as 
that,  perhaps  rightly    .  .  .) 

But  the  best  character  in  the 
book    is    undoubtedly,    to    my 
mind,  Ida:  a  proud  black  beau- 
fContinwcd  on  Tttj^e  $) 
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The  Studio  Scene— with  Commetits 


BrA>KMs  StiKlefit  fV^«M*ti«Miii  praMfited  the  finst  of  its  series  <»f  studioe  to  50  stu- 
dents and  the  Theatre  Arts  faculty  on  October  22  in  the  Shell.  The  organization,  making 
an  effort  this  year  to  eradicate  the  erratic,  uneven  activity  which  has  marked  it  for  so 
long,  has  planned  several  of  these  studios  for  this  semester;  also,  two  Special  Produc- 
tions, one  act  plays  with  a  minimum  <^  technical  work,  will  be  presented  immediately  be- 
fore winter  recess,  A  major  production  will  be  presented  during  the  spring  term. 
In  a   studio,  a  director  must    "~      *ZZi   Z^IZ^.,^    *k«#    tK^  ITZ    7    - 

In  suggesting  ways  to  im- 
prove the  scene,  Miss  Schul- 
man  said  that  Sarah  should  try 
to  tell  a  story  about  women. 
Thia  would  allow  the  actresses 
to  pull  emotions  from  their 
own  experience.  She  suggested 
that  the  director  must  stock  up 
analogies  to  help  the  actor 


niust  ^^   j^^^   ^^^   j^^^^^    ^j^i    ^ij^ 

use   a  scene  of  not   more   than  underlying  emotions  were  com- 

fifteen  minutes  length;  he  niay  pleteiy  absent.  Mr.  John  Som- 

not     rehearse     this     scene     for  mers    suggested    that   this    was 


more  than  twelve  hours.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  direc- 
tion rather  than  the  acting. 

The  first  session  was  success- 
ful as  a  c()41oc|uium  on  the  art 
of  directing,  if  not  entirely  as 
an  ar'.istic  endeavor.  Sarah 
Keller  63  directed  Ruth  Cohen 
•64  and  EJizatx-th  Sucher  '65  in 
a  scene  from  Arthur  Miller's 
*'A  View  From  The  Bridgt*  ' 
and  Stephen  Hotchner  "6;^  pre 
sented  a  stene  from  Sean 
O  Casey  s  The  Btxitime  Story" 
aeted  by  Joanne  Varus  '64  and 
David  CJlazer    64 

Levels    Lacking; 

Miss    Keller's    endeavor,    ad 
nnlledly    chosen    btx*ause    il    of 
fered    an    oppt>rlunily     to     pre 
still    an    aclor    undergoing    Iwo 
things    al    once,    that    is    having 
an  underlying  etnotion  and  sur 
pressing  it  with  a  conlravliclory 
eniotK)n,       was       unforlunately 
lacking    in   jusl   this   asj>ect     All 
thojx      corninenlin^      jnenl)one<i 
the  one  ieve!  of  motivation,  the 
su^^^Tticial     level     of    a    woman 
taikmg   to  a   giri    oi    wnom   she 


the  fault  of  the  director  sup- 
plying  all  the  motivationp  to, 
rather  than  letting  the  actors 
derive  them  from  their  own 
experieace.  Miss  Rose  Schul- 
man,  visiting  Brandeis  for  a 
month  on  leave  from  Hedgerow 
TTieatre,  suggested  that  exter- 
nal physical  actions,  in  this 
case,  the  rhythm  of  sewing  he 
used  to  suggest  unspoken 
enH>tJon,  becj^ming  uneven  or 
violent  as  the  emotions  chang- 
ed She  fo'ind  that  the  energy 
of  the  scene  wasn't  spread 
enough,  that  there  should  al 
ways  iye  three  relations  in  the 
actor's  mind:  me  to  me,  me  to 
you,  and  me  to  the  wt)rld  In 
the  scene,  the  last  i.nd  first 
were  not  explored  as  fully  as 
the  second.  Dr  Edwin  Burr 
Pellet  suggested  that  the  fault 
lay  in  the  choice  of  scene.  The 
goals  Uiat  Sarah  set  for  herself 
became  too  subtle  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  Mr  Herbert 
Shore  criticis^Kl  the  quietness 
;^nd  nii'hng  down  of  emotion  m 
a  »i'ene  that  borders  on  vio- 
lence 
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and  after  all  the  ingenious 
similes  fail,  say  sweetly  "Well 
why  don't  you  trv  it  this  way 
anyway?"  Dr  Pettet  stated  a 
general  rule  for  all  directing: 
Study  the  play,  find  a  language 
to  suggest  conditions  to  the 
actor,  then  work  Mr  Shore 
commented  that  the  use  of  im- 
provisation in  rehearsals  could 
be  used  with  the  goal  of  deriv- 
ing emotions  from  the  actor, 
not  as  a  goal  in  itself  but  as  a 
means  of  suggesting  the  inter- 
nal experience  of  an  emotion 
which  can  be  helpful  in  the 
part  The  director  shouldn't 
allow  the  actors  to  interpret 
rather  than  knowing  the  action 
himself  and  exploring  ways  of 
achieving  that  which  he,  the 
director,   wants. 

Contrast  But  Clarity 

Mr  Hotchner's  scene,  being 
the  longer  and  more  complex 
of  the  two,  received  fewer 
comments,  those  given  being 
mostly  on  the  difficulty  of  di- 
recting comedy  Miss  Schulman 
er!tiris<'<l  the  scene  for  having 
tfK)  much  continuity  Comedy- 
lies  JM  contrast  rather  than 
conflivt  which  l>i  F\Het  sug 
gestixl  li  s  in  having  the  scene 
consist  of  repealed  endings  and 
new     h^^eJnnings      breaking     up 

(Contiriiied  on  Page  Id) 

At  the  Movies  ~ 


A  Question  of  Taste 

By  CHARLI8  GIUUANO 

TKrottirh  a  variety  ot  mtmBM  one  is  aUe  to  attain  a 
state  of  revelatMHi  which  kr  described  by  the  term 
"nirvana."  This  condition  is  extremely  complex  and  has 
many  implications,  some  of  which  I  will  attempt  to  deAne. 
For  reason  of  simplicity  I  refer  to  a  variety  of  experiences 
as  ''mystic"  and  subdivide  this  into  certain  levels.  Aside 

from   other   philosophic   ele- "  ' 

elemenU  in  mysticisin  I  will  like  society  It  Is  not  necessary 
confine  myself  to  the  problem  that  one  be  superior  to  the 
of  art.  other.    We  have  equal  capacity 

Mysacism:  First  Plsteaa  to  enjoy  both.  The  second  level 

When  one  first  steps  out  of  of  mysticism  is  typified  by 
the  real  world  and  into  himself  choice. 

the  standards  and  criteria  of  With  choice  there  is  but  a 
society  cease  to  function,  small  change  to  tas^e.  Whereas 
Beauty  as  we  undei-stand  it  is  at  the  first  level  we  are  over- 
meaningless.  Our  Anthropocen-  come  with  the  uniquness  of 
trie  snobbery  reverses  itself  and  tilings  by  now  we  arc  famUiar 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  with  the  technique  and  more 
"nature  morie"  as  an  entirely  sophisticated  in  the  application 
complex  world  within  which  of  this  concept  When  we  arc 
we  are  complete  strangers.  In  confronted  with  garbage,  we 
short,  everything  in  nature  has  are  not  intimidated  into  a  ba- 
its own  unique  quality  which  tred  of  this  as  society  is.  On 
does  not  imply  man  as  the  the  contrary,  we  merely  are  al- 
standard  of  its  difference.  lowed  to  prefer  other  things  as 
The  choice  of  one  object  as  more  interesting.  In  art,  for  in- 
more  "beautiful"  than  the  other  stance,  we  do  not  imply  that  we 
becomes  arbitrary.  Art  under  dislike  a  certain  Avante  Garde 
these  terms  is  the  purely  whim-  painter,  composer,  author,  etc. 
sical  snobbery  of  man  At  this  We  simply  prefer  other  things. 
the  first  level  of  mysticism  art  It  is  quite  possible  .o  tx"  dt^fily 
is    an   impossibility    too    ridicu-    involved    in    a    spiritual    state. 


lous  to  conceive. 

Mysticism:  Second  Plateau 

Once  man  ereales  c  u  n  i  a  c  t 
with  himself  and  is  able  to  re- 
spond, the  attitude  toward  na- 
ture undergoes  a  subtle  trans- 
formation. Truly  to  the  novice 
a  rock  is  an  incredibly  complex 


listening  to  a  classic  work  arni 
find  it  to  he  poorly  performed. 

Mysticism:  ntimate  Plateau 

If  there  is  a  real  goal  for  the 
mystic  it  is  the  hope  of  develop- 
ing to  the  ultimate  .state  of  re- 
finement of  the  mind  and  spirit, 
problem  and  worthy  of  his  com-  If  the  mystic  can  be  an  artist 
pieie  attention.  At  about  this  clearly  his  purpose  is  to  bring 
pomt  one  finds  that  a  flower  is  into  the  craft  that  he  prartief»i! 
also  fascmating  And  so  gradu-  the  crystal  focus  of  the  seen  ob- 
ally  the  spirit  can  begin  to  pect  (painting),  as  the  reflec- 
wander  with  great  freedom  and  tion  of  the  beauty,  emotion  and 
examine  a  variety  of  situa-  intensity  that  he  feels 
tions.  We  cannot  any  that  The  concept  of  Nirvana 
the  rock   is  more  Ix-autiful  than    setMns   to   have   becon\e    rxypul.'ir 

in  the  West  currently.  Tlie  lan- 
guage of  the  arts  is  jx  rnuattnl 
with  coneept  of  the  hlxration 
of  the  sell  It  is  my  opinn)n 
however  that  the  sum  experi- 
ence st.'en»s  to  be  eonfined  to  the 
first  state  if  liberation.  We  are 
a  long  way  from  tasle. 


the  flowt  r  but  we  tar  concede 
that  lti(  flowt  r  interests  us  on 
more  1«  vels  A  flower  has  color. 
an  intruate  structure,  texture, 
ete  ;  in  thes*'  resp«'cts  the  rcxk 
IS  more  limited.  Through  the 
same  p  r  o  c  e  s  ?  w*-  e^n  deduce 
that  a  rock  is  more  varied     Un 


Al  t  i:a!ly.  onls    "'ihe  JA'an 

in    it,    i>ut   iiKe  *^vf^r\'t  hiriK    ei.s 
i'orl^r      (iermam.«^ni     i'<    a     very 
general  Cosnut       maylH' 

attribute    .so  that  to  tx'  German 
in       'The      L<aning     Towr  "      i. 
nurely    to    he    t<x)    orderly      au 
thoritanan  and  traditional    And 
loo   restrained.   at>ove  all 

Ttus    >s    a     V  e  r  y    ron\  enient 
^pv;«y    of    l(M)king    at    jx'ople     be 
eau.se  thi.s  way  «ven  Irish  clean 
in^'  womrri  and  Southern  tx^lies 
ar«     allowed    sn    the    cluh     (ier 
rn;«n.v      under      th«       skin,      you 
know     Kv«'rylhing   is   under   the 
skin    g^-nerallv  sp<*aking 

1 1  follows  mat  all  the  gcxxl 
guys  are  frail  fre»"  spiriLs  whos< 
Wf*rm  human  emotion.^  a  r '■ 
always  gttling  cru.shed  by  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  German  re 
straint  order,  tradition,  author 
jty     Of  rours*- 

In  fact.  It  IS  all  too  simple 
and  allegorical  most  of  the 
time  If  anyor>e  is  guilty  f»f 
overblown  Ciermanism  it  i.s 
KaUwruie  l*orter,  who  Mffos  to 
know  r>o  other  v.  ay  <»f  d«aling 
with  h»'r  storle^  Uian  lo  stulT 
t.hem  into  tight  little  morality 
play  >M>xes  Stu'  ran  siiiolher 
ner  s<^ns*'  of  hf»  rTu>rf  ^X)w«*r 
folly  than  anyone  «  is«  writing 
tixiay 

On*      of    her     German^     says 
"Tb!*^  i'  g"ing  lo  L-"  niJ"  fluffy 
muddle  (lass  (iern^an     full     of 
r<»sy  emot.ons  and  beer  and 

h«'    has    got    Kaihenne     Porter 
peggJ'd  nicely,  though  as  a  mat 
te"  of  fact  he  is  apologizing  for 
m    i*di</US    pMrty 

But  wbrn  she  i*-l»  «»i7  a   iiiiie 
on  he-r  m<^^'ra!ity  play  games  (or 
maybe    when   her   stories    burst 
through  her  carefully  ronstnir 
ted  meanings),  then  she  writes 
X'f^ry  m'e!!    Yc*,  there  ir  a!'.vay.-, 
that  clever  little  HINT  that  m 
tellectiial  p<'ople  know  is  a  stire 
sign  of  genius  and  profound 
truth,  but  actually  it  is  ^>ssibie 
to  figure  out  most  of  what  hap 
pens      without      playing       her 
gamer.    Ai>d  thi.s  is  what  makes 
jlalhcme  Porter  gfxxi 

The   first   siA   stories   are  epi 
Sode«  in  the  life  of  a  post-Civil 
War  family  of  willful  Souther- 
n<*rs     who    are    dominated     by 

ri»-anHmr»th«»r  *w>f>hi»  Jan#»     «/hri 

tries  to  hold  them  all  together 
Sophia    Jane    is    German  un 
d«-"r  inc  skin:  she  is  the  source 


Hi^'  Tower"  ha.^  ■-*!]}. 

e   II!   the   uorld   of   Katherine 

of    order    and    authority    for    a 
family  a  cojiimunity ,  in  fact 

that  ir,  piaying  the  opposite 
role  of  Kmancipation.  Only 
after  Sophia  Jane  has  dropp<'d 
.stone  (iead  one  day  can  h<'r 
family  txgin  to  free  themselves 
from  the  awful  lx>nds  of  re- 
straint, and  with  Sophia  Jane's 
death  they  iH'gin  to  discover 
d<'light  and  forbidden  mysteries 

There  is  more  than  a  simple 
Restraint-Emancipation  drama : 
there  ss  a  full  blown  sociolog- 
ical alh'gory  as  well  Sophia 
Jane  is  the  civilizing  force, 
bringing  the  land  and  the  peo- 
ple into  ordered  prcxluction, 
s«'ttling  the  land  and  r<*pres«ing 
the  individual  will  She  is  ac 
eompanied  by  her  old  slave 
companion  Nannie,  who  reveals 
a  personal  identity  '^f  her  own 
after  Sophia  Jane  dieii  Nan- 
nie s  cast  off  husbftnd  Jimbilly 
IS  another  roU  he  if  Trie  W\i- 
neiM?  of  the  fearful  dark  evils 
of  slavery.  In  mg  urKler  're 
mendous  restraint  of  the  Past 
and  car\  ing  toml>stones  And  so 
forth 

It  IS  reany  very  elegant,  txjt 
every  once  in  a  while  the  al 
legory  gets  in  the  way  of  ihe 
«;tary  it.M-lf  .^>n«e  of  the  Stories 
even  .«-e<^^m  a  little  pcjintless  ex- 
(  ept  as  parts  of  a  vague  totality 
bt.'t  this  could  be  said  of 
Katherirw  Porter's  work  as  a 
whole 

Til*-  iiile  story.  The  i-.eaning 
Town.  "  is  much  >vor8e  as  t>a<i 
as  she  knowf,  how  to  write 
There  is  virtually  no  life  in  it 
i)«vond  an  exercise  in  sym- 
bolism of  conflict  between  the 
Innoc*  ol  AbiiMtd  and  liie  Giam- 
Oious  European  Civilization. 

It  is  all  about  this  poor 
American  artist,  Charles,  who 
was  told  stories  in  his  youth 
about  the  wonders  of  Berlin 
But  Berlin,  he  discovers,  is  not 
wonderful  at  all:  it  is  German, 
ugly,  mxitrrialistic.  restrained, 
dishonest,  and  ridiculously  tra- 
ditional   It  IS  hell 

But  he  decides  to  go  thro  igh 
with  his  little  adventure,  since 
after  ail  he  can  go  bark  nome 
any  time  So  he  gets  him- 

(Coniinued  on  Page  1^) 


Viridiana-a  Disease  of  the  Mind 


By  Arni«  Reisman 


The  other  night  I  suffered  a  diilnng  of  the  senses  while  watchinji:  a  movie  entitle<l 
Viridiana,  which  seemed  like  a  Dickensian  v^^rsion  of  The  Virjfin  Spring;  (or  maylx'  it 
wan  a  I)ickeii.**ian  virjrin  of  The  Version  Spring;  that's  how  much  of  a  difference  it 
makes).  This  was  a  Spanish  reeler  j>enned  and  directed  by  the  famed  misanthropist, 
Luis  P.unuel,  who  y,R\e  us  a  few  other  great  perverted  dramas,  e.g.  I/Age  d'Or  and  The 
Young  and  the  Damned.  This  movie  is  siKnificant   for  one   major   reaw>n :    it   represents 


Bunuel's  return  to  Spain  after 
an  at)6ense  of  22  years.  After 
seeing  his  new  artistic  prtxiuct, 
I  can  hyii>p«il!iiM*  with  Franco 
and  the  movie  going  public  for 
not  anxiously  awaiting  his  ar 
rival  Billed  as  making  "the 
orgy  of  La  Dolce  V^ita  look  like 
a  family  picnic.  '  Viridiana 
failed  so  much  as  it  mostly  re 
sembled  dinner  time  at  the 
bcuse  of  Pagan  This  twisted 
Oliver"  (ViridUiui.  that  is) 
with  all  its  abnormalitier. 
would  not  shtxk  anyone  but  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic  living 
In  Spain,  the  D  A  R  ,  or  the  So 
cial  Welfare  l..eague  TTie  only 
thing  that  racked  -y.y  ner-  's 
was  ihc  mea  of  shelling-out 
$i  V5  for  this  excuse  of  a  film. 

Beaaly   and  the   Beast 

Viridiana  is  an  inexp<'rienced 
p€ai>ant  girl,  who  Uxrki*  more 
Swedish  than  Spanish,  trying 
to  make  a  go  of  it  at  a  convent 
But  her  good  old  Mother 
Superic;  has  to  ruin  every 
thing  by  creating  a  flct.  This 
unknowing  woman  sends  Viri- 
diana to  the  young  girls  uncle, 
who  has  financially  supported 
her  behind  the  scene  Viridiana 
is  r»'hi<Uni  to  go  at  ttrst,  for 
she  knows  very  little  about  this 
gentleman  But  our  little  mis» 
Pnds  out  the  hard  way. 

When  she  arrives  at  her 
uncle's  unriiltivat^Hl  farm,  she 
meets  the  maid,  the  maid's 
daughter  (who  i*.  symbolically 
attached  to  her  iump  rope)  and 
her  Uncle  Jaime  (who  is  sym- 
bolically unattached  from  real 
ity).  Uncle  Jaime  immediately 
takes  a  liking  to  Viridiana,  be- 
cau.^   .«he   reminds   him   of  his 


uncle  has  had  atisolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  but  spawn  an  liiegi- 
timate  son  (who  opportunely 
enters  later)  and  practice 
transvestitism,  using  his  wife's 
wedding  attire  Now  that  we 
realize  that  thr  kind-hearted 
gent  is  just  as  sick  as  any  of  us, 
we  understand  that  anything 
can  happen,  and  it  dot& 

Fii^  Try 

After  Viridiana  has  thwarted 
his  marriage  proposal.  ihe 
uncle,  with  a  helping  hand  from 
the  maid,  drugs  our  heroine 
into  lullabyeland  Then  the 
fun  begins  No,  they  don't  go 
off  to  the  seashore,  but  the 
uncle  taVes  the  sleeping  Lvaut^ 
*nm    ni«    h«v1   r'l^BfTiKe*-  yj^rhftnr'f*   K^ 

unsuec<*ssfully  attempts  to  rape 
her     He    informs   Viridiana    the 
next   morning  that  h^  did  rape 
her,   hoping  that  she   will   stay. 
But      infuriated,     possibly     be 
cause-     she     was     not     awake, 
therf'hy     missing    ell     the    fun 
Viridiana     storms    out     of     the 
house   only    to    be    recalled    by 
troops  to  see  her  uncle,  who  is 
presently  swinging  from  a  tree 
He  has  chosen  to  do  it  the  hard 
way  with  a  jump  rope  wrapped 
seoureiy  around   liis  neck    See 
I   toM  you  that  jump  rope  was 
symtx)lic 

Feeling    completely     respon 
sible  for  her  uncle's  small  part 
in    the    picture.    Viridiana    for- 
gets the  nunnery  and  stays  at 
her   uncle's    A    little   late,   per- 


haps, but  Harry  Truman  made 
similar  decisions.  Since  she 
knows  absolutely  nothing  atxxit 
raising  crops,  she  decides  to 
raise  eyebrows  by  dragging 
wife  who  died  on  their  wedding  b<^ggars,  cripples,  and  assorted 
night  about  25  years  before  the  nff-rafT  off  tlw  street*  and  onto 
movie  started.  Since  then  the  her  uncle's  eitate.  At  this  time 


we  are  also  introduced  to 
Jaime  8  illegitimate  »on  wlio 
has  ventured  ohto  tl»e  screen 
as  a  result  of  an  understood 
reading  of  the  will  l^e  plans 
to  modernize  the  farm  and  be 
gins  by  making  the  maid  Tnis 
gieaiiy  perturbs  his  mistress, 
whom  the  son  treats  as  if  sche 
had  been  a). so  bequeathed  by 
his  "father  "  But.  alas,  the  mis- 
tress departs,  arui  so  do  Viri- 
diana. the  illegitimate  son,  the 
maid  and  her  daughter  one 
night 

La   Aniara    Vita 

During  their  absence  the  va- 
grants destroy  all  theories  of 
."^x-'al  welfare  by  staging  tlieir 
"orgy"  in  the  great  Victcriar. 
dining  room  of  the  instate.  In 
this  amazingly  overdone  scene 
nimoyt  evcrj'  sort  of  rin  is  de- 
picted or  suggested  At  one 
point  when  this  motley  crew 
is  gathered  at  a  long*  dining 
table,  the  film  is  halted  momen- 
tarily to  reproduce  a  ridiculing 
replica  of  "ihe  l^st  Supper" 
with  a  blind  mendicant  assum- 
ing the  position  of  Christ, 
inose  remaining  in  tJie  theatre 
can  determine  the  symbolism 
here  in  three  different  wsys. 
Esther  it  implies  the  blindness 
of  Christ  to  the  goings-on 
arrwind  him  or  the  blindness  of 
Bunuel  to  the  goings-on  around 
him  or  the  blindness  of  the  au- 
dience for  surrendering  tw3 
hours  of  their  time  to  watch 
this  fiasco.  In  the  midst  of  this 
chaos  the  oldest  of  the  lowirst 
clasB  mumbles  «cmrthir.g  Iitdi- 
cative  of  a  the«iie,  "Let  them 
sin,  it's  good  for  the  soul." 

All  of  a  sudden  Viridiana  and 
her    cast    return    rather    unex- 

(CoHliaued  on  Page  9) 


Ri^rd  Rodgers:  The  Music  Mm 


1  Senatorial  Race 


Realism  &  Idealism 

By  MkhMl  Ch»rl«t 1  w  m  yf^  T^       1  •  m  • 

I  like  Richard  Rodders.  He  i**  a  nice  man.  He  Ih  a  good  man.  He  doeanH  Uke  dope,    I  Tl         VI  flQCi  rOlllll^G 

he  doesn't  write  for  the  Living  Theater,  he's  never  been  in  a  movie  with  Or«r>n  W«lli*«    "*•  **       ^^  ^  m^klFkCF*       M,     %^  M,  M,  M.-  M.  X^-  %^ 


Richard    R<Migt*r*    sneaks 
lecture  last  Thursday. 


with    gtudenis    before   Gen    Ed    S 


he's  never  picketed  Howard  Johnson's,  and  he  probably  never  met  C.  Wright  Mills. 
Still,  in  spite  of  these  apparent  failings  —  I  like  him.  And  to  boot  —  I  would  call  him  a 
geniiia.  If  one  whose  talents  yield  only  enjoyment  can  be  called  genius. 

When  we  go  to  hear  speakers  many  of  us  go  with  what  amounts  to  an  intellectual 

chip  on  our  shoulder.  We  de- 

•ire  the  controversial,  the  pro- 
found, sometimes  even  the 
Truth.  This  is  indeed  what  we 
are  here  for,  intellectual  stim- 
ulation —  some  fresh  incisive 
cut  of  reality.  Mr  Rodger?  is 
not  controversial,  profound, 
nor  the  Truth;  but  he  is  sin- 
cere and  good  and  charming 
and  a  well-deserved  rest  from 
"reality'  as  we  have  come  to 
know  it  in  our  time.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  being  sincere 
and  good  and  charming  are 
qualifications  enough  for  a 
spealier  is  something  for  the 
Gen.  Ed.  S.  committee  to  con- 
sider. Oh  yes,  he  also  has  some 
talent  as  a  song  writer. 

Mr.  Rodgers  b(>gan  hi.si  talk 
on  the  note  of  the  seeming  at* 
surdity  of  his  talking  about 
musical  comedy  at  such  a 
grave  time  (rememt)er  the  war 
we  almost  had  last  week?). 
But  shows  must  go  on.  and  our 
fears  were  waylaid  by  the 
story  uf  how  the  woild  w«i» 
once  threatened  with  complete 
submergence  in  5  days  by  the 
rising  oceans,  a  result  of  an 
atomic  lx>mb  melting  a  polar 
glacier.  The  Pope  told  his  fol- 
lowers to  go  to  Church  and 
pray.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
tertHiry  told  his  people  to  for- 

J[ive  their  enemies  Bui  the 
^hief  rabbi  of  Israel  told  his 
*'ongregation;  "You  have  5 
days  in  which  to  learn  how  to 
live  under  water."  At  that  I 
was  tempted  to  head  for  the 
nearest  bathtub,  but  1  stayed. 
alon^  with  300  •ther  meml>ers 
of    Mr     Flod^ers     eooK»  "Hatioii 

Richard  Rodgers  is  a  Neo 
Darwinist  of  sorts,  ui  tr^at  tie 
attributes  his  muM<al  lx*gm- 
nings  to  trie  happy  days  spent 
around  the  upright  Slemway 
Hi  tlio  grccp.  frunt  r.w.ni  i)f  the 
house  of  his  childhood  T  h  e 
only  time  peace  and  lov  ruled 
the  hou.setiold  were  the  hours 
spent  around  the  piano,  with 
his  mother  playing,  and  his 
father  sitting  and  enjoymg  At 
the    age    of    10,    young    Riehaid 

flayed    in    assembly    at    school 
le  played  hy  ear  (tmger.s.  loo) 
for    it    was    quicker      He    didn  t 
learn    to    read    music    until    he 
was    a    sophomore    at    cc»llege 

A.s  a  freshman  at  Columt>ia 
(class  of  '23  1  he  won  the  song 
writing  contest,  the  equiva.ent 
'^(  a  Justice  article  '  sucti  as 
this)  getting  a  Pulit/.er  Pri/e 
And  then  he  becanu'  the  tirst 
Freshman  to  wrM*-  th«-  Varsity 
Show  (somewhat  akin  to  the 
Nobel  Prize)  At  17  he  had 
hi.s  first  show  on  B  Way  After 
this  short  autohiographical  in- 
tri>duction,  Mr  Rodgers  gave  a 
hint  to  aspiring  amateu!>;  '  C.ei 
your  work  in  front  '>f  an  audi 
cncc  You  can  learn  an  awful 
lot  from  an  amaJevir  show  The 
important  thing  \y  f'^r  i>*^»nle 
to  tell  you  what-  good  and 
bad 

Then  the  floor  was 
for  questions  and  alter  a  neni- 
ening  silence  Mr  R  o  d  g  •  r  ;i 
asked  himself  What  <;  ^  ^^^  ^ 
first,  words  or  ruusu  "  "  The 
custom,    he    said,    was    for    the 

m.,air>    tf>  <-<»rf»i»   tirst     That  s   the 
way    be    worked    wiiri     i^^rtrMii: 
Hart     Actually,    tlie    tirst    thing 
W8«    to    find     Hart,    and    then 
lock  him  in  a  room  with  a  pen- 
cil,   and    pray     I    don  t    »t  "  o  w 
whether    there    is    a    Cod.    tmi 
because  of  Rodgers    music  and 
and    Harts    lyrics    we 
hum,     whistle     and 
atng    '.  o  n  g  $    like      L*«dy 
Tramp'.       Manhattan. 
Moor,'        J3e  witched." 
t«    When.  •     Funny   Valentine, 
etc    The  two   worked    togetner 
With  Onrar  Ham- 


was  warned  against  this  new 
partership  l>ecause  Hammer- 
stein  hadn't  had  a  success  in 
1 1  years  For  over  a  decade  he 
had  sat  out  on  his  farm,  living 
off  the  royaUie.-?  of  Ol  Mun 
River."  (pronounced  "ribber"). 
The  show  had  a  bit  of  diffi- 
culty in  getting  off  the  ground 
There  was  no  real  resistance 
to  its  almost  avant  garde  bal- 
let sequence  or  other  radical 
innovations  (like  a  plot',  the 
only  problem  was  money. 
Richard  Rodgers.  it  seemed, 
was  the  only  one  conm»cted 
with  the  show  who  wasn  t  a 
failure  or  a  tyro  Hammerstein 
had  years  of  failure  behind 
him  Agnes  DeMille  wa.^  com 
plefely  inexjx*r  ien<  t'd  except 
for  ;i  short  balhM  called  Ro 
d'N)  Ttic  dir<H  lor  iiarl  a  rejHi 
tatn»n  for  t<MVi{H*rart»eat  thai 
made  it  ditlicult  for  him  to 
gel  a  job  And  the  m'{  design 
eis  writ-  p»roie.-.,>»i»»ria  I.s  only  hy 
\\\r     grace     of    oiK-     p  i  e  v  i  o  u  .s 

. n^-^ —  I  — >. 


show.  The  show  needed  $75,- 
000  (today  it  would  cost  $40o!- 
000).  It  almost  closed  in  Bos- 
ton (as  all  things  must)  When 
it  finally  opened  in  the  St 
James  Theater  in  New  York, 
there  were  empty  seats  at  the 
first  performance  But  the 
show  was  a  hit;  the  seats  were 
filled  for  the  next  four  years, 
and  that,  my  friends,  is  how 
"Oklahoma  "    was    born 

When  asked  alxiut  his  re- 
action to  interpretations  of  his 
songs,  such  as,  Peggy  Lee's 
rendition  of  lx)ver."  Mr  Rod- 
gers replied  he  was  all  for  dif- 
ferent interpretations.  and 
that  he  delighted  in  variation.s 
If  he  forced  the  music  tnisiness 
♦o  allow  only  his  interpreta- 
tion »»f  a  5</ng  "thai  song 
wotild  Ih"  dead  in  I  ti  r  e  e 
months    ' 

Towards   the   end   of   the  eve 
ning  the  questions   t>ecame   le.ss 
aci<i    it-.Hs    inieiiigeni,    so    i     iett 
for   th«'   .seasliore 


Adult  Education  He/d Inadequate 


Thf»    thirtl    (\f   t  h*J    ,"ster»h»»n    W'iao    Mt^rt-torMut     T   tt^-t  ttft^^,     »m.«a     /lukl  ii'-^-'^'^ 


nin^  by  William  Benton,  publisher  of  the  Km  yclojwdia  Britannica,  meml>er  (► 
(iei.s   Hoani  of  'I'ni.stee.s.  and   former  U.S.  senator   from   ConruHticut.   In    his 


By  NORMAN  D.  GREENWALD 

Norman  D.  Greenwald  is  a  Lecturer  in  the  Modern  Near 
EaMt. 

The  senatorial  candidacy  of  B^dward  M.  Kennedy 
merits  the  active  support  of  all  of  us  in  the  libeml-wing  of 
the  Democratic  party.  What  quaiitie.<i  do  we  wish  to  see  in 
a  U.S.  Senator  and  what  objectives  do  we  .neek  to  achieve 
on  the  state,  national  and  international  levels?  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  establishment  of  a  coherent  Democratic  party 
organization  with  effective,  pro- 
many  leading  Democrats  to  all 
but  "bread  and  butter  '  pro- 
grams have  understandably 
contributc^J  to  this  alienation 
This  year,  1962.  many  lil>eral 
E)emocrats  have  involved  them- 
selves in  the  Senatorial  contest. 
The  urgency  of  achieving  dis- 
armament has  drawn  a  minor- 
ity to  the  camp  of  the  peace 
candidate,  H  Stuart  Hughes; 
others,  impressed  by  the  strong 
civil  liberties  stance  of  Edward 
M.  MacCormack.  gave  htm 
their  support  in  his  unsuccess- 
ful primary  contest  Three 
factors  seem  to  be  the  l>asis  of 
coolness  on  the  part  of  some 
liberal  Democrats  to  Ted  Ken- 
nedy His  youth  and  political 
inexperience:  the  traditional 
fear  of  power,  concentrated  in 
one  place  long  the  hallm-irk 
of  the  liberal:  and,  lastly,  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  some 
have  fcU  to  be  the  overly- 
conciliato.-y  policies  of  the 
President  in  dealing  with  do- 
mestic and  international  prob- 
lems. 

In  regard  to  Massachusetts, 
some  liberal  Democrats  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  President 
and  his  younger  brother  are  far 
to  the  left  of  general  Dem<xra- 
tic  sentiment  in  the  state  The 
attachment  of  ttie  great  ma)<»r- 
ity  of  Dt'mocratic  voters  to  Uu» 
F*arly  i.s  t>a.s»^  nther  on  its  wl- 
fare  state  philosophy  or  on  it«» 
siH-cial  ethnic  religious  a[)p«'al 
Many  Denun^ratic  voters  S4»»»fn 
to  tx'  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  foreign  policy  views  of  a 
McCarthy  or  a  Goldwaler  than 
that  of  tho  Kennedv 
tration  HaH  o  r^^t 
speiial  appeal  "of  John  Ken- 
"t^dy  It  IS  most  likely  that 
.>^«xon     would     have     won     th«» 

<^ratic    candidate    in    that     vear 
for   examph..    had    b<^en    quoted 
T:ir      «'^»'^'«"«"K       Harvard       »s 
Kremlin  «)n  ihe  Ch 


gressive  ledaership  is  the  first 
order  of  priority.  On  the  na- 
tional level,  the  need  to  imple- 
ment iibtral  piograrim  and 
policies  such  as  Medicare,  ur- 
ban renewal,  aid  to  education, 
extension  of  civil  rights,  etc.. 
grows  increasingly  urgent.  In 
internatumal  affairs,  achieving 
disarmament  and  responding 
intelligently  and  humanely  to 
the  revolution  of  rising  expect- 
ancies in  the  underdeveloped 
world  is  unquestionably  essen- 
tial. These  goals  are  shared  by 
the  major  senatorial  contend- 
ers: Lodge,  Hughes  and  Ken- 
nedy. The  dilemma  is  how  to 
achieve  well-formulated,  pro- 
grcssivist     objectives;     it     is     a 

Oroblem  of  te<»hnioii*»  rather 
than  of  goals  More  political 
craftsmen  are  needed  in  Wash- 
ington; persons  with  a  liberal 
commitment  who  possess  the 
political  skill  arvj  appeal  to  im- 
plement such  liberal  programs 
Clearly,  m  Edward  Kennedy, 
liberal  Democrats  have  a  can- 
didate who  excels  in  political 
adroitness:  a  candidate  who  has 
demonstrated  an  unpreiedent- 
ed  appeal  among  the  elector- 
ate 

Por      sonx^      de'cades      liberal 
LVmocrats      in      Ma.ssa(  husetts. 
especially     those     ciikstered 
arouiid     *ivy      league"     institu 
lions,    have    avoided    participa 
tion    in    state    jiohtics     llu    eth 
nic  religious       comp«>sitiori       of 
th«'  state    Dem.>cratic   party,   its 
fragmented      and      personalized 
character,  and  the  opjK>sition  of 


By  Thomas  Schwartz 


Artniims- 
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1—  .* 


e  V  '* 

f  the  Bran- 
<)|>ening   re- 


larlt's 


Th 


IS 


marks.  I*residerit  Sachar  de.^cril>ed  Benton  ^s  a  man  who  combines  *']x)ve  of  scholarship" 
with   a  "g*^^""iii'<   <^or  statesmanship." 

ot"  whom  bad  just   heard  the  Pri\sident's  statement  on 


view  continues   to   \m^   preferred 
by   many    Massachusetts    D»' 


(»^M  ncd 


prayer, 
ran     now 


Blue 
Where 


To  a  si>arse  audi^mce.  most 
the  Cut>an  blo<  kade.  Senator 
Benton  said  lit  would  not  dis- 
cuss the  pt»litical  crisi«  In- 
stead, he  addrc-i-iid  himself  to 
a  problem  of  far  greater  con 
sequence  to  this  country  The 
title  (»f  the  lecture  wrs  "The 
USA:  Wasteland  or  Wise- 
ia.id."  the  topic,  adult  educa- 
tion Altli./ush  the  arguments 
were  standard  ami  mv>re  ques- 
tions aro«e  than  were  answered. 
Ihe  presentation  was  factually 
persuasive  and  eloquently  sin- 
C»M  e 

Dropouts  H^r^ 

.'>      t/«tnii       ^^lOMit-iii      lit      <»ul       M>- 

ciciv  according  to  Senator 
Bentfm,  is  the  tae\  ttiat  ♦•^'tuio- 
iogirai  prf\i{ri>ss  is  accelerating 
at  an  untx'hevable  rale,  making 

imperative  the  need  for  an  ex- 

«  „ .     .  -. ,  .      t      J    •      .  » 

tion  Tlie  significant  result  of 
technology  along  this  line  is 
worklessness  "  We  are  unpre- 
pared for  the  coming  age  of 
leisure 

An  a^ditior»Al  ni>*^  for  adult 
fsiucation  is  the  lark  of  job  op- 
portunities for  high  school 
graduates.  The  U  S  .  ssid  the 
senator,  is  a  "nation  of  the 
•kiiied  "  Bui  high  sciH><>t  grad- 
uates were  not  Mr.  Benton's 
main  focus.  H  t  'prime  candt 
dates      for      •dult      education" 

In 


iK-ademic  city  at  Novosibirsk, 
keenly  j>ereeiyed  the  problem 
when  he  said:  The  world  will 
change  more  in  the  next  fifty 
years  than  it  has  •••^ice  the  time 
of  tho   P^la^oah«  " 

In   Russia,   it  is  only   through 


are  prerequisites  for  large 
sc£.le  adult  edmation  in  the 
U.  S  The  foundation  foi  lx)th 
lies  in  good  primary  education 
And  even  ade^jnate  primary  ed- 
ucaliuM  iji  rarely  fi^Hiivd  in  this 
countrv. 


f^^Canhyi^^  IS  still  a 
ono  o  »'^^^"gh  a  decreasing 
one  among  many  leadmg  and 
rank-and-file  Dem<Krats  ir^ 
the  s  ate.  The  Kennedy  ?^a^ 
has  already  nuxierated  m...>K  ^# 
this  sentime-nt  and  certainly 
can  I>e  expected  to  d<,  much  to 


era  Is 
force 


Ih^o        r  ^*l^  ^^'"i^'n«  r,f  party 
adherents     Hughes    supporters 

ta  ked  of  a  vote  of  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  for  their  candi- 
uate.  have  shown  a  profound 
naivete  concerning  the  politi- 
cal leanings  of  Mas.sa<  hu.setis 
yo.ers  The  failings  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Democratic 
however,    go    hevond 


go 
«erva»ivo    thinking 
its       adherents 
three 


J>arty, 
the    con- 
iiMnv    i>f 
For       almo.ct 
decades    there    has    h«'«.n 
in  fact,  no  coherent  D*niioer^tie 
ui  Kamzaiion    in    the    state     The 
party    has    l>een    made 
do7,*»n      or      mry 
biM'It   around  one 


up    oi    a 


Brandeis    Trustee    and    former    U.S.    Senmtor    William 
Benton  (left)  chmts  with  President  i4l>ram  L   Sachar. 


H. 


,.  political    per- 

sonality The«<»  f art  ions  hav« 
more  often  warred  with  each 
otner  than  with  the  Republican 
opposition  The  Ted  Kennedy 
campaign    has    i-ttracted    great 

niHTlb'^r*    of    r>Air«lr.2rtd    filc    D^:*' - 

ocrats  who  wi."#i  to  see  a  more 
coherent  and  disciplined  party 
organization  Many  leaders  <>f 
the  smaJ!.  articulate  Dctnocrs 
be  refortir  group  {fom>erly 
known    us    the   Comnvonwv-alth 


furthering  one's  cdueation  d««t        Present  adult  education,  con-   Organization      of      De'nocrats) 

one  can  get  ahead.  Consequent-  tinued    the   senator,    outside   of   ^^^  —  *re  active  in   the  Ken- 

ly  a  groat  nnany  workers  either  sketchy      vocational      training,    [*^y   campaiim.    Ted    Kennedy 

ar    '»*^*^^J^    'J.^T"    the  I  D60's.  he  said,  we  will  have   study   oo    their   own   or   attend  immigrant  courses,  and  totally    "•*    committed    himsHf    to 

dom  of  creativity  and  ne  wrote    7  000,000  of  them  university  night  schools  which,  unsuccessful   correspondence    ^^^^  ^^^  l>aHy  reform   in   the 

Zeal  There  incidentally,  are  equal  in  qual-  courses,  is  run  by  the  least  dis-  »tate  and  has  already 
Not  unexpected»y.  Senator  ity  to  regular  daytinie  educa-  tinguished  teachers  from  the  P"«hed  "new-school"  Demo< 
Benton  compared  our  adi>{t  ed-  tion.  Benton  found  that  the  least  distinguished  departments  ^^^^  **>  the  fore  in  the  nominal 
ucation  to  that  of  the  Soviet  one  area  in  education  in  wiiich  (i  e  ,  €<iuc«tion  departments)  of  ^•'^y  organiaatlon  A  ma}or 
Union.  Styling  the  Cold  War  the  Russians  outstrip  us  Is  zeal!  our  universHies.  Consequently  Revamping  of  the  Democratic 
as  a  "battle  of  classrooms."  he  Needed;  Adeqaacy  it  has  become  a  "Urnished  S^**^  ?*?I["'!i****'  endorsed  by 
do  the  lyrics  to  a  play  sent  lo  ««{<]  the  Russians  recognize  our  Unfortunately,  Senator  Ben-  phrase"  Further,  the  Man- 
Rodgers  by  the  struggling  common  need  and  are  doing  ton  did  not  t*ke  cognizance  o4  power  Development  and  Train- 
Theater  Guild  called  Green  something  about  it  Mr.  S^*bo-  the  fact  that  boUi  public  zeal  Ing  Act.  signed  last  spring,  is 
Grow     the     Lilacs."     Rodgers   lev.  liie  director  oi  the  secret  amd   •artain    ialellectiMil    tool*  (Continued  on  Pm^e  II) 


for  24  years 

merttein  the  situation   was  re-    ^^^e  high  school  dropouts 

versed     Oscar    liked    the    free 

dom  oL 

the    yric  first 

Rodgers    had    met    Hammer 
stein  at  Columbia,  and  in  194Z 
when    Lorenz    Hart    was    ill. 
Richard  Rodgers  called  up  0« 
car  and  asked  him  if  he  would 


Edward  M.  Kennedy  as  well 
by  his  brother,  can  be  expected 


■f 


soon  after  the  November  elee- 
(Comiinued  o«i  Page  $} 
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IRVING  FINE 


In  Music:  An  Ideal  of  Perfection  -4s  Teacher 


that  there  are  tar  more  sympnony  oieneairiia,  cuncci  la,  aim  iaui\i  to  speax  oi  irving  r me  »oiciy 
s  music  than  existed  twenty-five  years  ago;  that  public  attendance  as  a  teacher  would  be  insuffi- 
;rts  ha.  been  at  an  all-time  high  as  recently  as  two  years  ago;  that  l\l-l'^l':^^ir?r^^^^^^^  "d 


it  his  disposal  a  body  ot  music  literature  that  was  unavail- 


By  STEPHEN   PRUSLIN 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  Projessor  Fine  exryrensf'd  hi»  views  on  the  role  of  music  in  university  EDITOR'S  NOTE  Stephen 
education  in  numerous  lectures  and  addresses.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  his  public  p^^^^  graduated  from  Bran- 
siateraents  deis  in  1961.  He  is  a  second- 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  among  professionals,  music  educators,  and  the  year  graduate  student  at  Prince- 
informed  public  that  something  seems  to  be  wrong  with  our  musical  life  today  —  this  ton  University. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  far  more  symphony  orchestras,  concerts,  and  radio      To  speak  of  Irving  Fine  solely 
programs  of  serioui 
at  all  kinds  of  cnnc*^i 
the  casual  record  listener  has 
able  to  the  most  assiduous  mu- 
sic scholar  in  1937;  and  that  all 
of  our   educational    institutions 
fr«>m  the  kindergarten  tlirough 
college  pay  at  least  lip  service 
to    the     ideal    of    incorporating 
music  as  well   as  other  art  ex- 
perience in  the  education  of  the 
whole  child  or   whole   man. 

Concern  about  the  state  of 
music  is,  of  course,  an  old  story. 
But  the  concern  in  other  days 
was  either  over  some  aesthetic 
question  or  over  the  absence  of 
a  broader  base  for  high  musical 
culture  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  today.  Professionals 
and  that  part  of  the  public 
which  cares  are  troubled  by  a 
growing  realization  of  the  ab- 
surdities underlying  the  ''CC 
nomics  of  the  profession,  by 
the  continuing  and  increasing 
alienation  of  the  composer  from 
perlormer  and  audience,  by  the 
gnawing  suspicion  that  the 
cause  of  music  (though  no* 
nece.ssarily  the  best  of  music) 
has  l)een  o\ersold,  and  that  mu- 
sic its<  If  IS  sulTering  from  over- 

Symphony 


exposure  ;«'H^  overavailability. 

•  »  • 

What  Brandeis  came  to  learn 
was  that  a  university  music  de- 
partment could  not  limit  its 
teaching  to  appreciation  or  to 
liistorical  scholarship  or  to  a 
combination  of  these  and  mu- 
sical composition,  that  not  all 
music  was  written  by  dead 
composers,  but  that  even  the 
music  of  dead  composers  could 
only  come  alive  in  perform- 
ance. Essentially  wc  feel  that 
creative  work  in  music,  schol- 
arship and  performance  are  all 
activities  to  be  encouraged  on 
the  campus.  Music  on  paper  is 
merely  a  blueprint  as  is  the 
printed  drama  Performance  is 
needed  to  execute  the  blueprint 
plans  and  to  complete  the  ex- 
perience. On  the  other  hand 
performance    is   not   an    end    in 

itself. 

•  •  • 

At  Brandeis  we  wish  our  stu- 
dents  to  have   a    lilx*ral   educa- 


tion, but  we  should  also  like  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  scholarly 
dilletantism.  We  are  attempting 
a  difficult  thing  —  to  maintain 
a  precarious  balance  between 
scholarship,  creativity,  and 
performance. 

*  *  • 

"In     the     arts, 
bound     up     with 
Brandeis  Creativt 
believes    profounoly 
maxim     How    Ix'st    to 


learning     is 

doing."     The 

Arts  faculty 

in     this 

strike    a 


happy  balance  between  theory 
and  scholarship  on  the  one 
hand,  and  practice  on  the  other 
hand;  how  to  efTect  a  balance 
(particularly  in  creative  work) 
l^etween  self-expression  and 
discipline,  how  to  achieve  all 
of  this  within  the  framework 
of  a  sound  liberal  education  — - 
these  are  ihe  ^-^hief  problems 
that   confront    all    of   us    in    the 


school, 
faculty 


students     as 


well     as 


1962 


What  then  is  the 
in    any    man  s    life 
tion'  At  the  lowest 
value   as   catharsis, 
tional    oulkt,    as 
citalive    (III  r^ic: 


\'alue  of  art 
and  educa- 
levrl,  it  has 
as  an  emo- 
an  outlet  for 
and    m    I  h  e 


\U   LEONARD  IIEKNSTEIX 


iro'ds    (If    r'lr 


fnllou  hk;    Mi'Tv    I.foitard   BrrusWin's 

Ifu'   \cu-   York   PliilharmoriK   s   suh 

in    I'hiUiarviontc  Hall   in   Netr   York- 


words  of  some  psychoanalyst.;, 
as  an  outlet  for  the  spirit  of 
play  At  th.e  h!|:ih«"^t  !»'\»'l,  art 
has"  value    in    that    it    makes    us 


Phil- 


S  NOTE    T/m 

til  St   <<>tucrt   (I 
«<ripn<»7i    sfuson,   October   4 

My  ik^nr  friends,  gcHxl  evtMiiiiK  and  welcome  to 
harmonic  Hail,  w  n  e  r  e  tonight  we  inaugurate  our  first 
t<ul)scription  .feasor  Strictly  speaking,  we  may  no  longer 
call  these  Thursday  Kvenings  "Previews,"  since  we  are 
henceforth  to  numl>er  among  us,  on  these  mghUs.  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  press,  but  I  should  like,  nevertheless, 
out  of    sheer    habit,   and   a   cer-  ~  ' 

tain     tradition,     to     retain     the 


coritinuousiy      aw.  are 
ideal  of  |H*rfectioii  arid 
sibility    of    perfection 
made  things. 


t  h  e 


of 

the    (MiS- 

lu     n\an 


musical  life.  Yet  it  is  this  as- 
pect that  I  wish  to  remember 
here,  for  it  was  the  position  of 
teacher  that  saw  the  fullest 
marriage  of  his  artistic,  intel- 
lectual, and  human  qualities. 

His  classes  combined  rigor 
with  spontaneity.  An  unfllinch- 
ing  attention  to  the  task  at  hand 
was  maintained  with  no  sacri- 
fice of  wit  and  flexibility.  As  a 
result,  one  would  encounter  in 
class  a  di.scourse  that  was  an 
uncanny  cross  between  a  for- 
mal lecture  and  an  intimate 
conversation. 

Clear  Vision 

Such  a  synthesis  of  qualities 
was  characteristic  of  Irving 
Fine,  and  was  the  hallmark  of 
his  teaching  W^'nJie  in  u  k  i  n  g 
clear  what  he  considered  great 
in  music  and  what  less  than 
great,  he  nevertheless  consis- 
tently I'schewed  the  aid  of  fash- 
ionable and  sophisticated 
cliches  in  forming  his  judg- 
ments Consequently,  he  was 
able  to  look  r  1  «•  a  r  1  y  and  re- 
freshingly at  many  works  of 
varying  degrees  of  "repute" 
and  to  find  in  ihern  things 
worthy  of  admiration  and  study. 
His  intellectuai  temper  was  on«^ 
lirmly  opposed  to  cyni-^'ism  and 
ylii)  (lisinissal,  and  he  demon- 
'^trated  f()rc<f\i  1  ly  that  the  cri- 
lirai  faculty  aiui  the  quality  of 
sympathy  are  not  uuitually  t  x 
elusive 
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A  Eulogy 


right  of  speaking  from   time  to 
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music   wems   to   warrant    it. 

Tonight  1  don  t  believe  the 
music  warrants  any  words,  but 
the  occasion  does  With  this 
concert  we  are  commencing  a 
new  season,  dedicating  a  new 
home,  and  presenting  a  major 
n#'w  American  symphony  —  all 
acts  of  celebration  and  joy  But 
b«'ginnings  and  ends  partake  of 
each  other,  as  E,liot  has  told  us, 
and  the  terminal  poinLs  of  our 
Jife-iycles  are  sometimes 
strangely  '^oexistant  And  so 
tonight  we  also  mark  the  pass- 
ing, just  over  a  month  ago,  of 
a  beautiful  spirit  in  the  world 
of  music,  the  young  and  gifted 
composer  Irving  Fine  He  was 
on,"  of  those  ^)eople  of  whom 
one    can    think    only    good     he 


^as      ^Ovrvjinf  .-»o 
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Colleague's  Tribute 

R«    ARTHUR    RERGER 

This   article   is   a    letter   pub 
Ijshcd   in   the  New  York   Times 
September  2,  1962.  Arthur  Ber 
ger  is  a  Professor  of  Music 

The  death  of  Irving  Fine  on 
Aug  24  at  the  age  of  47  marks 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent composers  of  his  genera- 
tion and  one  of  the  most  re- 
sourceful and  versatile  musi- 
cians He  was  not  only  a  crea- 
tive artist  at  the  height  of  his 
powers,  from  whom  many  ad- 
ditional significant  contribu- 
tions to  American  music  were 
to  be  expected,  but  he  was  also 
a  remarkably  selfless,  generous 
and  responsible  person,  who 
dedicated  himself  in  a  variety 
of  ancillary  activities  to  serv- 
ing the  best  interests  of  his  stu- 
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following 


President 
Fine's   fu- 


and 
from 


most    saintly    d^^gree. 
goodness      radiates 
mu.sic       Wp     are     playing 
Adagio  m  his  memcry,  not 


that 
his 
this 
only 
out  of  res-pect.  or  because  he 
wa,^  my  dear  personal  friend, 
but  because  the  music  is  filled 
with  that   radiant   gooane»» 

Last  year  we  lost  c^*^r  for- 
mer F^hilharmonir  manager, 
the  young  and  beloved  George 
Judd  He  too  was  a  kind  oi 
saint;  and  I  raid  at  the  lime 
that  the  world  these  days  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  its  saints,  who 
are  aP  too  few  The  same  must 
be  said  of  Irving  Fine,  who 
brought  oniy  amny  and  heip 
to  his  colleagues,  laspiration 
and  encouragement  t<*  his  stu- 
dents, ani  honor  to  everything 


oo 


CIA 


'  enlightened  members  of  the 


(<; 


he  touched    Wp 
most   deepl*  . 


shall  mi.«v  him. 


lisU'-ning  public. 

An  influential  teacher,  Irving 
Fine  never  sought  to  mold  his 
students  into  any  particular 
style  or  into  his  own  image  He 
zealously  developed  their  indi 
viduality  and  encouraged  them 
to  explore  those  ideas,  however 
advanced,  that  were  most  con- 
genial to  their  development.  He 
was  genuinely  interested  in  his 
students. 

This  interest  in  the  work  of 
others  also  extended  to  his  en- 
ergicMS  as  administrator.  As  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Music 
Department  up  to  1950,  and 
since  that  time,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  as  chairman  of  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts  at 
Brandeis  University,  his  stand- 


SACSSAR 

i.s   the   text  of 
a   eulogy   g  i  r  e  n    by 
Sachar   at    Professor 
neral  August  24. 

I  join  in  this  service  not  to 
attempt  any  consolation  for  a 
bereaved  family,  for  the  huge 
multitude  of  friends,  or  for  an 
mstitulion  to  vvhirh  Irvintj  Fine 
gave  himself  so  completely. 
There  is  no  imnie<iiate  ciuum.  la- 
tion  when  a  brilliant  and  much 
loved  man  is  lost  to  us  long  be- 
fore the  Biblical  span,  at  the 
threshold  of  his  finest  potenti- 
alities Consolation  must  w.^it 
for  the  healing  perspective  of 
time,  when  the  i/isights  of  reji 
gion  and  philosophy  may  be 
more  objectively  and  maturely 
underst(K>d.  I  join  in  th's  ser- 
vice in  the  Talmudic  spirit. 
which  asks  that  in  the  presence 
of  death,  we  think  of  life,  that 
in  the  rvfhiation  of  one  who 
has  departcxl,    we   think    of   the 

*»r»H  HI"!  r»  «»       locfr>r»c       t  ^>  t>  t       r'nr%       V-^*> 

significant  for  those  who  re 
main.  Hence  I  join  in  this  ser 
vice  with  gratitude  that,  like 
all  of  you,  !  '?0'Uld  share  such  a 
luminous  friendship  and  could 
be  so  immeasurably  enriched 
by  it. 

i  think  of  Irving  first  as  the 
incandc^scent  teacher,  and  of  his 
genius  in  transmitting  his  pas- 
sion for  music.  His  students 
loved  him  And  love  here  was 
no  much  abused  attenuated 
phrase  that  expressed  ordinary 
affectionate  anxiety  His  stu- 
dents loved  him  because  he 
gave  himself  to  them  nnt 
through  data  or  judgment  or 
skill.  The  whole  ethos  of  the 
man  was  transmitted  in  some 
very  rare  way.  Irving  was  the 
ideal  teacher  Ivecause  yrvung- 
sters  constantly  brought  him 
back    to    his    own    aspiring, 


tal- 


Editor's  Note 

Irving  Fine,  Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis  for  twelve 
years  and  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Creative  Arts,  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  a  performance  of  his  most 
recent  composition.  Symphony  — 1962,  at  the  Tanglewood  Music 
Festival,  August  12  of  this  year.  Eleven  days  later  the  music 
world  received  the  shocking  news  of  his  death. 

Irving  Fine  died  young  _  he  was  only  47.  But  the  list  of 
his  achievements  and  contributions  as  a  composer,  teacher, 
administrator,  and  as  leader  in  the  musical  and  educational 
eornmunitie?  of  which  he  wnz  a  part  is  staggering.  He  received 
two  Guggenheim  Fellowships,  a  Fulbright  Research  Fellowship 
for  France,  a  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Award,  as 
well  as  commissions  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  University 
of  Illinois,  the  Louisville  Symphony,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
ine  Koussevitzky  Foundation,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  the 
League  of  Composers,  and  others  His  Notturno  was  awarded 
a  Chamber  Music  Prize,  and  his  Partita  for  Wind  Quintei  a  New 
York  Critics'  Citation. 

Fine  believe-i  de<'ply  in  the  importance  of  the  musician's 
role  as  teacher,  Lnd  he  devoted  much  of  himself  and  his  time  to 
uncompromising  service  to  his  art  and  his  students.  B.forc  com- 
ing to  Brandeis  he  was  an  A.ssistant  Professor  of  Music  at  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  had  rect-ivcd  his  own  training,  and 
was  —  since  1946  —  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 

These  are  some  of  the  fact^  of  his  life,  but  ultimately  we 
find  Irving  Fine  to  be  his  own  most  eloquent  spokesman, 
through  the  language  of  musical  expression.  In  this  way  he  will 
live  on  for  all  to  know,  as  he  will  live  on  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  many  who,  like  those  who  have  written  here,  have 
known  and  loved  him. 
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ards  as  administrator  were  al 

ways  governed  by  his  own  high    groping,  developing  days,  days 
standards    as   a    composer.     He    that   won    him    the    refspect    of 
was   expert   both   as   conductor   Walter  Piston  and  Serge  Kous- 
and   pianist — a   complete  musi- 
cian  with   an   extaordinary   in- 
nate gift. 

But  above  aiJ,  Fine  was  a 
composer  He  .started  out  as 
one  of  the  t>est  of  the  younger 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


sevitzky  wriu  were  his  own  re- 
vered mentors,  and  whose  pa- 
tience he  repaid  many,  many 
times  through  his  own  concern 
for  the  latent  talents  that  he 
was    able  to  bring  to  fruition 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity,   Irving    came 


upon    a 


youngster  whose  general 
ents  were  quite  pedesiriaii 
who  seemed  to  have  a  genuine 
flair  for  creative  composition. 
He     by -passed     every     conven- 

♦  :..,.    _i 1. —  :__: .,...1^     ..^♦;i      U„ 

brought  the  boy  in  He  encour- 
aged and  nourished  the  still  un 
rip<^ned  talent  and  he  was 
prouder  than  if  he  ha<l  person- 
ally completed  a  symphony 
when  his  protege  won  a  double 
Fulbright  and  made  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  the  world 
of  music.  Through  the  years 
of  his  ass(Kiation  with  the  Uni- 
versity this  experience  was 
many  times  repeated.  Irving 
helped  to  mold  talent,  and  then 
he  worked  hard  to  gain  hear- 
ings for  it,  to  place  it,  to  link 
it  with  opportunity  and  with 
jxisition  His  legion  of  students 
in  the  universities  and  orches- 
tras of  the  country  are  today 
truly  orr-haned  along  with  his 
own  family 

And  then  I  think  of  Irving  as 
the  discerning  critic  His  stand 
ards  were  impeccable,  and  yet 
he  never  fell  victim,  to  the  frail- 
ty of  so  many  in  the  world  of 
creative  arts  who  could  not 
criticize  a  work  without  allow- 
ing the  criticism  to  spill  over 
upon  the  worker.  Criticism  in 
the  creative  arts  is  usually 
subjective,  and  it  can  become 
cruel,  biting,  and  unfair,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  touched  by  envy 
Irving  found  real  joy  in  the  suc- 
cess of  others.  The  vocabulary 
of  easy  denigration  had  no  ap- 
peal for  him,  for  he  did  not  sit 
in  the  .seat  of  the  scorner  He 
did  not  dilute  by  one  iota  any 
of  his  own  high  standards,  but 
the  law  of  kindness  was  on  his 
tongue. 

We  had  long  discussicns  in 
the  periods  before  honorary 
degrees  were  a.«ysigned.  I 
trusted  implicitly  his  judgment 
in  the  creative  arts.  He  was 
fair..  He  was  sensitive.  He 
was  balanced  But  1  never 
heard  a  malicious  or  a  bitter  or 
an  envious  word  from  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  born  without  gall, 
and  without  bile.  His  artistic 
integrity  was  wrapped  in  such 
wholesomeness   not  becau.««e   of 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Fine  at  Brandeis 


As  Composer 

By   MARTIN   BOYKAN 

Mr.  Bovkan  u  a  Lecfwrer  in  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  These  are  excerpts  from  Irving   Fine's  autobiography   submitted   to   hfa 

Music  and  Artist-in-Residence.      college  anniversary  report,  spring,  1962. 

"He  was  able  to  feel  warmly  .  .  .  My  commitment  to  Brandeis  h&s  been  a  strong  one.    I  am  most  aware  of  this 

deToYs^d  Ei^^'-^TheiS.  ^nJ^'l^Z  <?c\,^i"^e  a  ^id  copies  ^^^^  another  school.  Jt  is  almost  possible  for  me  to  be  grateful  to 

Leon  Kirchner  reflect Th It  im-  ^^®  Harvard  Music  Department  for  having  demonstrated  what  1  then  thought  was 

mense  love  of  which  Irving  questionable  judgment  in  not  recommending  my  promotion.  Actually  that  decision  was 

Fine  was  capable.  not  without  justification.  More  questionable  has  been  (until  very  recently)  the  Harvard 

v..A"_?„i*J"f_^*^t"  «^°o"^  «"«^  Music  Department's  conservatism  in  matters  of  faculty  recruitment  and  its  failure    in 
he 


Whitestone  Photo 

IRVIN(i  FINE  conduct!"*;  the  Bo«(on  Symphony  Or€hf*i<r2 
in  his  'Symphony  —  1962  '  at  the  Tanglewood  Festival,  just  a 
week  and  a  half  before  hts  death. 

A  Composer's  Praise 

By    AARON   COPLAND 

Aaron  Copland,  noted  American  composer,  was  a  close 
friend  and  colleague  of  Pro/es.^or  Fine 

Every  musicaJ  culture  depends,  aV>ove  all  else,  upon  men 
and  women  whose  insiincti\e  musiculity  in  of  the  first  order. 
Irving  Fine  was  that  kind  of  mu.Ktrian  His  outstanding  quality 
was  his  musical  sensitivity  —  he  had  an  ear  that  one  could 
trust  His  students  and  his  ft  How  compo.sers  deptmded  upon 
him  to  tell  the  trvith  shr.ut  thjir  music  and.  in  general,  about 
the  mu';ic  of  our  time  In  the  sureness  and  rightne.ss  of  his 
judgment  we  recognized  ourselves  The  loss  of  that  kind  of 
instinctive  musicianship  cannot  \x^  replaced 

This  sureness  of  music;*!  inslinrt  informed  his  every  activity. 
as  compo.ier  and  teacher  and  performer  He  worried  consider- 
ably about  each  new  work  in  process  of  composition  And  yet, 
when  we  cp.^ne  lo  know  the  m.  they  had  elegance,  style,  finish 
and  a  naturalness  of  flow  His  problems  as  compo.ser  —  of 
which  he  had  his  share  concerned  matters  of  aesthetics,  of 
eclecticism,  of  influence.  Those  limitations  he  recognized,  they 
made  him  mo«'est  to  a  fault.  But  all  his  compositions,  from  the 
lightest  to  the  most  .serious,  "sound  ',  they  have  bounce  and 
thrust  and  finesse;  they  are  always  a  mu.sical  pleasure  to  hear 
The  future  will  decide  as  to  t}ieir  originality  and  their  slaying 
power  But  for  us,  his  friends  and  colleagues,  they  have  im- 
bedded in  them  one  <>f  the  most  cherishable  musical  natures  of 
our  t:me. 

Stopped  Diapason 

0  stille<l  t<x)  .soon  the  vernwi  voice  of  one 

Who  knew  the  art  1<»  .slake  the  ihij.«,L  of  youth 

For  all  the  arcane  laws  and  .subtle  truth 

Within  the  sphere  of  .sounds!  7'he  music  F>pun 

Throughout  the  years  he  .scannc-d  with  seasoned  sight, 

And  .sowed  the  future  in  the  ntx)phyte. 

Who  then  can  say  that  he  is  really  done? 

Creative  vision  spurreil  him  fa.st  ahead 
To  iViOulu  a  team  to  aid  his  liian  task. 
The.se  helpers'  discord.s  deftly  did  he  ma.^k, 
Leading  his  band  in  march  with  one  firm  tread, 
And  harmonize  in  glorious  consonance. 
Whose  ring  shall  ioud  continue  to  enhance. 
So  may  one  claim  that  he  ha-  truly  fied? 

And  from  his  fertile  ichor  did.st  derive 

A  stream  of  treasured  musics  that  expres.sed 

The  joys  and  pains  that  welled  high  in  his  breast  — 

All  giv'n  finest  form  one  could  contrive 

For  voice  or  string,  for  pipe  or  drum.  Since  now 

Thev  will  the  whole  world  richly  e'er  endow, 

Is  it  not  clear  their  maker's  yet  alive? 

Caldwell  Titcomb. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 


composers,  he  was  a  catalyst 
who  brought  musicians  to- 
gether. He  had  his  own  fits  of 
gloom  as  well;  he  was  often 
depressed,  partly  by  the  long 
labor  of  composition,  and  part- 
ly by  the  current  musical  scene. 
But  somehow,  his  depression 
did  not  impair  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  welcomed  every 
Kenuine  creative  efToi  I.  For  he 
cared  as  deeply  for  the  general 
health  of  music  as  he  did  for 
his  own  work. 

Fine  began  his  career  as  a 
"neo-classic"  composer.  For  the 
composer  of  the  forties  there 
seemed  to  be  only  two  roads, 
that  of  Hindemith  and  that  of 
Stravinsky;  choosing  the  one 
that  was  less  travelled,  Fine  be- 
came a  member  of  that  small 
group  of  men  around  Stravin- 
sky and  Copland  who  were  to 
produce  s  o  m  e  of  the  b  e  s  t 
American  m.u.sic  of  the  t  i  m.  e  . 
His  early  works,  like  Alice  in 
Wonderland  or  the  Violin 
Sonata,  already  showed  a  sure 
professiona'  hand  and  a  refine- 
ment of  taste  And  in  the  last 
movement  of  tlie  Partita  for 
Wind  Quintet  we  can  he.ir  that 
note  oi  lyrical  ri^mantu  isni 
which  is  authentically  Fine's 

Around  1950  he  er't(red  a 
lon^  and  painful  cif;iti\«  crisis 
out  of  which  he  cmer^'ed  iis  a 
IweKt"  tone  comjxiser  In  his 
charac((  ristic  way,  he  ex 
plained  that  his  earlier  works 
were  too  derivative,  and  that 
.serial  tectinique  heip<'d  lo  free 
him  from  the  dangers  of  o.uot.i- 
«ion  What  he  meant,  of  course, 
was  that  the  idiom  of  the  forties 
was    in    some    sen.se    used    up; 

(Continued  on  Page  h) 


spite  of  substantial  financial  re- 
sources, to  stimulate  and  at- 
tract creativity  and  to  provide 
imaginative  and  vigorous  lead- 
ership of  the  musical  life  in  the 
university  community. 

At  Brandeis,  I  have  had 
many  .satisfactions,  a  fair 
amount  of  frustration,  and  one 
unique  opportunity,  as  chair- 
m.an  of  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts,  to  collaborate  in  the  cre- 
ation of  entire  departments  of 
music,  line  arts,  and  theatre. 
Our  Music  Department  is  re- 
garded very  well  nationally, 
though  I  doubt  whether  we 
have  any  giants  on  the  staff.  We 
have  some  genuinely  creative 
people  in  fine  arts  and  theatre. 
They  have  been  hampered  up 
to  the  present,  however,  by  in- 
adequate facilities,  as  well  as 
by  their  inability  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional faculty  appointments 
which  would  provide  the  proper 
admixture  of  fresh  creative 
blooci  and  scholarly  sinew  for 
their  starts 


Whatever     frustrations      I  lish  its  reputation.  I  might  have 

have  had  at  Brandeis  were  at  wished   at    times   that   our   ad- 

least    in    {>art   due    to    my    own  ministration  were  less  impres- 

lack  of  professional  experience  sed  with  yesterday's  headlines' 

and   contacts  outside  my  own  that  our  publicity  were  better 


field  and  in  part  the  natural 
con.sequence  of  building  a 
school  and  attempting  to  c^stab- 


Frien 


dship   Remembered 

By  HAROLD  SHAPKRO 

an   Associate    ship    wiuch   endured    almost    25 


Mr    Sha})ero   i 
Professor    o/    Mu.sic. 

VVhat  can  one  say  wlu-n  one 
loses  a  \cry  close  fri.rid' 
that  the  hcarbreaking  loss 
seems  unnecessary,  that  v\  e 
seem  to  need  more  cultuated, 
gifted  men  like  Irving  F'lne, 
rather   than   fewer 

Irving  and  I  met  at  Harvard 
in  1938,  whiit  ht  had  just  re- 
turned from  France,  forced 
home  by  the  onset  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  We  immedi- 
ately   formed    a    strong    friend- 


vears,   to   the  day   of   his   dt^ath 
His   sudden    Ujss  caused   rnc   the 
most    profound    ^iwf    and    per- 

T  \\  e  Braiulcis 
lost  one  of  its 
members 


sonal     sadness 
coniiriunitv    fia^ 
most    necessary 


His  spirit,  uf  coursf,  cor. 
tinues  in  the  compositions  he 
has  left  us,  his  familv  and  ihp 
Brandeis  Music  Department,  to 
which  he  gave  so  much  of  his 
energy 

Let  us  rememl>er  Irving  Fine 
in  every  way  possible. 


A  Student  Recalls 


informed;  that  our  architects 
would  resist  certain  cliches  as 
well  as  the  temptation  of  being 
creative  at  other  people's  ex- 
pens-;  that  some  artists  I  know 
were  more  tolerant  of  their 
older  confreres  and  that  others 
were  lesj  fearful  of  competition 
from  younger  men;  and  finally 
that  art  and  music  historians  in 
general  were  less  concerned 
with  academic  respectability. 

But  the  satisfactions  at  Bran- 
deis have  far  outweighed  the 
minor  annoyance?'  1  have  en- 
joyed teaching  and  even  admin- 
istering as  well  as  building.  Be- 
yond this  I  have  had  the  deli- 
cious experience  of  playing  the 
role  of  impresario  at  the  rather 
splashy  Festivals  of  Creative 
Arts  we  produced  until  1957. 
Perhaps  too  much  of  my  cre- 
ative energy  has  gone  into 
activities  which  are  essentially 
peripheral  to  my  career  as  a 
composer  In  spite  of  this  I 
ha\*'  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  works  of  mine  per- 
formed t)y  such  major  orches- 
tras as  those  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
ha\e  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing that  my  chamlx^r  music  is 
frecpiently  performed  and  well 
received  tx)th  here  arid  abroad. 
In  a  less  diverting,  irritating, 
and  challenging  environment 
than  that  of  Brandeis,  I  might 
have  composed  and  perhaps 
performed  more,  but  what  a 
chilling  idea!  .     . 

A  Sublime 
Selflessness 


By    EDWIN 
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FJy  RICHARD  M.  FINDER 

I  did  not   l)elieve  the  new.s  of  IrvinK  Fine'.s  death;  the  story   wa.s  .simply   too  pre 
[H).ster()us  to  t)e  Riven  a  second  con.sideration.   Irving  F'ine  wa.s  s(>  much  more  than  a  teach 
er  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  a  description   of  the  emotions  and  memories   that   Theatre  Arts 
hi.s  name  conjures  up.  Only  after  he  died  did  thos« 

His  student.s  all  knew  that  he  wa.s  the  chairman  of  .somelhinj?  bijr  and  awesome  »'  "s  who  felt  close  to  Irving 
calie<i  the  "Creative  Art.s  Dept.";  r)erhap.s  it  is  a  measure  of  the  man  that  his  very  real,   ^'"^  '"^^^'^^  ^^"^  numerous  we 


very  important  positiiHi  iitvei 
interposed  itself  b<'twetm  him- 
self and  a  student  of  his  .  .  . 
any  student  Nor  did  his  repvi- 
tation  and  high  profe<ssional 
standing  ever  make  him  tiie 
slightest  bit  hasty  in  his  ap- 
proach to  a  student's  work, 
no  matter  how  basic  or  trivial 
it  might  be  Rather,  he  seemed 
to  his  students  to  emb^vdy  that 
raie  Ulent  for  teaching  which 
made  the  abstract  con;prehen- 
«ihlP  nnd  the  diflRcult  at  least 
r!en-  if  not  actually  easy  This 
talent  he  combined  with  a 
very  communicable  enthusiasm 
(how  rare  a  gift!)  and  the  very 
soul  of  that  peak  of  profes 
sionah«rn  wherein  everything 
in  handled  snnoothly.  compe- 
tently, and  with  the  e«sy  :n 
formality  of  one  who  explains, 
rather  than  unveils  mysteries 
Reactions 
When  I  was  told  of  Irving 
Fine's  untimely  death  the  idea 
was  so  implausible  that  I 
lai^tfhed;  when  I  Raw  that  my 
friend  was  serious  1  went  into 
another  room  and  cried.  I 
know  that  my  reactions  to  the 
news  were  widely  shared.  No 
man  of  worth  is  universally 
liked,  but  even  those  who  did 
not  count  themselves  his 
friends  (by  their  own  prefer- 
ence, never  his)  even  these 
confessed  an  ungrudging  ad- 
rniftttion  for  the  man.  One  ac 


any  «*'riou.s  work  theit   had   to 
take  a  part  of  him  to  heart. 

Eccentricities 

We  all  knew  Mr  Fine's 
mannerisms  well.  He  would 
arrive      at      school      for     class 


believe  that  he  won't  come 
sweeping  into  class  tomorrow, 
open  bis  large  leather  brief- 
case by  the  piano  bench,  and 
pull  out  a  handful  of  scores 
which  he  might — or  might  not 
— u.se    as    illustration.    He    was 


somewhat  late;  he  was  always    always  quick  to  grasp  the  idea 
terribly   busy,  and   never  quite 
caught     up     with     him.self      He 
would  go  directly  to   the  main 
office  in  Slo.stoerg  where,  with- 

coat  and  after  throwing  his  hai 
on  some  handy  objv<-'i,  he 
would  start  the  first  of  his  un- 
even chain  of  cigarettes  and 
handle  the  most  pressing  of  the 
day's  business  One  morning,  I 
remember,  he  became  «o  en- 
grossed in  his  correspondence 
(hiit  he  forgot  a  two  hour  class 


which  was  awaiting  him;   it  is 

typical  of  the  esteem  in  which    a^^     differences 

we  all  held  him   that  for  over    student's    work 


in^hind  a  student's  composition 
and  the  problems  encountered 
in  putting  the  musical  idea 
across  'I^t's  see  what  Haydn 
( ^w.     AAr^-rnri      or     He*»thoven      or 

Faurc.  or  Copland,  or  almost 
any  comp<^)ser  who  might  have 
encountered  a  similar  prob- 
lem) did  here,"  he  would  itay, 
and  then  with  consummate 
keyboard  skill,  with  his  stu- 
dents grouped  at  his  h«ck  — 
standing,  sitting,  and  stoop- 
ing— h«»  would  proceed  to  tie 
the     fundamental      similarities 

between     the 
and     the    ap- 


he  remembered  the  time  he 
broke  off  and  hurried  to  his 
full,  still-waiting  class.  With  a 
brief,  sincere  apology  he 
plunged  immediately  into  a 
complex  musical  analysis  and 
then  stayed  after  class  until 
the  last  student's  last  question 
had  t>ccn  fully  answered; 
qualntance  of  mine  in  this  cate-  staying  after  class  was  not  an 
gory  said  to  me,  "I  didn't  know  unusual  practice  for  him 
him  very  well,  but  T  feel  as  Only  when  he  felt  that  his 
though  his  death  was  in  my  classroom  work  was  done  did 
own  family"  Again,  this  reac-  he  hurry  back  to  the  office  to 
tion  was  fairly  typical,  for  take  up  his  dictation  as  though 
Irving  Fine  left  the  m  " 
his  own  persona  hty  on 
Music   Dept;   anyone  who 


an   hour   not   a    student   of  his  proach  of  the  Masters  together, 

left    the    buildirg.     Finally,     I  Then  he  would  stop  and  fish  in 

approached    him    in    the   cfSce  -^jg  pockets  for  a  pencil,  cigar- 

where  he  was  dictating  a  letter  ettes.  or  highly  elusive  m«tches 

to  a  Brandeis  donor;  as  soon  as  jj^^j    throw    out    personal,    di- 


rc^-t.  but  never  unkind  ques- 
tions to  the  young  rr.usiciar-s 
concerning  their  work. 

Personal  Friendliness 

Irving  Fine  was  sometimes 
criticiied  bv  undergraduates 
for  being  cold  outsidr  of  the 
confines  cf  the  cl&.ssroom  (It 
is  curitKis  that  altI;oi;gh  we 
commonly  called  him  'Irving 
Fine'  or  just  'Fine'  among  our- 


were.  A  lavishness  in  the  gift 
of  himself  turned  acquaintance- 
ship into  devotion  with  such 
rapidity  and  in  such  depth,  that 
not  one,  nor  two,  nor  three,  but 
dozens  at  his  death  felt  th**  lo«« 
of  his  t)est  friend. 

Irving's  way  was  to  share  the 
burden  of  our  weaknesses. 
Where  we  faltered  or  stood  be- 
mused, he  was  there,  actively 
unraveling  the  tangle  of  our 
indecisions,  exactly  as  though 
the  problems  were  not  ours  but 
his.  We  need  never  h»vA 
askvd  for  his  help;  we  had  it 
by  .so-me  mysterious  contract  of 
partnership  that  claimed  only 
his  right  to  work,  no  part  of 
the  profits.  Our  failure*  be- 
came his  own.  From  our  suc- 
cess he  took  only  gracious  de- 
light. 

Irving  discharged  p  v  e  n  the 
debt  of  cur  dependency  upon 
him.  Those  of  us  who  loved 
him  he  cleared  of  obligation  by 
needing  us,  we  felt,  no  less  than 
"WC  needed  uiiVi.  Ke  atrcmeu  lo 
take   from   whatever  strength* 

tia!  to  himself,  making  us  the 
givers  even  as  we  drew  from 
his  support.  When  his  compos- 
ing went  well,  he  had  the 
knack  of  making  us  contribu- 
tors to  it;  when  ft  went  poorly, 
he  turned  it  into  a  solace  for 
our  own  disconsolation.  For 
him  time  seemed  to  have  a  pri- 
vate temix).  He  spent  years  of 
it  on  each  of  us.  His  music,  his 
family,  his  University,  the 
School    he    so    ably    directed, 


selves,    we  were  never   impel-  ^  .      ,,.  * 

led    to   call   him    anything   but   were   not   enough.   His   profes- 

u     lor   laKe  up  nis  aiciauon  as  ^nougn   JJ[.:,^*"^tu\"  J'^^f  W^  everywhere,  yet*  nit  one  oTSS 

ark   of  he  had  left  off  just  a  few  mo-   ^^-.v^f.^^^^iL^/  ..Vji';  "J^.L^'uf^   but  felt  he  w^as  our  particular 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


ihe  ments  previously 
did        It    ih    still    very 


or 


difficult    to 


Dr '    seems    ludicrous;    his 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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i Continued  jrorn  Page  3) 

tiful  bitch-goddess,  with  the  in- 
tellig?erice  of  a  c»t  and  the 
hear  I  of  a  whore.  And  a  sense 
of  liumor,  as  well.  Honest,  un- 
»t!rupulous.  cool-headed  and 
warm-blooded.  Ida  is  the  black 
scarlet  woman  of  the  book.  She 
taajjles  with  Vivaldo,  almost 
disastrously,  since  vengeance 
wrung  from  the  whites  for  her 
brt»iher's  death  is  not  only  her 
dat  K  purpose  but  her  explicit 
cra,>ade  Vivaldo  pays  his  dues, 
and  so  does  Ida.  And  the  heavi- 
ness of  their  payment  promises 
to  break  them  both. 

Baldwin's  tlieories  at>out  hu- 
nuit:  beings  ( "speculations"  as 
he  more  tentatively  prefers  to 
call  them  I  are  exemplified  in 
his  creative  writing  perhaps 
belter  than  in  his  critical  dis- 
course ( Ideas  which  seem 
quite  weighty  and  substantial 
when  clothed  in  the  flesh  of 
ch  .r  aelerization  often  look 
rather  Ihin  and  brittle  when 
dissected  in  the  dry  light  of  ab- 
straction )  Life  Js  not  moral; 
one  has  to  accept  that  as  a  fact 
to  b  e  c  o  m  e  a  moral  human 
1km tu4  We  live,  can  only  live. 
b>  certain  principles  worked 
out  by  ourselves  for  our  own 
salvation,  worked  out  mainly 
i:\  the  dark.  There  are  things 
in  us,  in  each  of  us.  that  are 
Ih-vihkI  redemption,  things  Ihat 
catuiot  be  corrected,  only  faced 
The  ceutral  theme  of  the  book 
is  the  fact  ;>f  evil,  human  evil 
M'ot  of  us  hardly  dwell  on  the 
Tact  of  evil  in  ourselves  or  oth- 
ei  s.  hardly  see  it  But  the  evil 
has  to  be  faced,  not  only  faced 
hut  accepted  not  only  accepted 
Imi'  used  "You  have  to  ride  it 
like  ;<  horse.'  Baldwin  says 
His  \  lew  of  human  evil  is  curi- 
o»ivlv  reauniscent  of  the  view 
r  X  [)  r  ('  s  s  e  d  by  Plato  in  the 
Phuedrus  as  the  myth  of  the 
chat  lotrer 

N  )t  ttiat  Another  Country  is 
a  [M"  |.-(t  novel  (  It  is  not  th<' 
^r>it  oovel  of  the  twentieth 
(■.Mi'Mi\  thotu»h  it  tT^ay  in-  the 
Ik'  I  of  \\\r  HO  h  t  It  lacks  struc 
ture  It  dt'tails  the  history  of 
ei  'Ml  <haracters  whose  lives 
rou'itallv  impinge  over  the 
r  .<ii  I  «.(  (Hit-  yrai  And  tJiia  is 
all  'M.'  structure  it  has.  apart 
f(  ■  I  iiv  ideological  framework 
All  1   plots   makes  novels,    not 


ideas,  though  ideas  help,  m 
they  have  helped  here.  Tt»e 
theme,  the  search  for  the  "oth- 
er country,"  the  salvaging  of 
certain  damaged  moral  values, 
is  the  only  unifying  principle. 
And  this  is  rM>t  quite  enough 
to  make  the  novel  a  rounded 
whole  There  «»eems  to  be  no 
reason,  for  instance,  why  the 
novel  ends  where  it  ends.  One 
has  a  sense,  on  completing  it, 
of  there  being  either  not  enough 
of  it  or  perhaps  too  much.  My 
criterion  here  is  not  the  ele- 
gant and  highly-wrought  art- 
novel  of  James;  a  novel  need 
not  be  a  perfect  circle;  but  it 
must  have  some  sliape,  some 
definable  outline:  otherwise  it 
tends  to  l>e  what  James  called 
a  "fluid  pudding."  And  in  ret- 
rospect there  is  something  fluid 
about  Baldwin's  creative  pud- 
ding in  this  book.  In  this  re- 
spect Ciiovanni's  Room  is  more 
satisfactory  than  Another  Coun- 
try, though  in  others.  (*iovanni 
is  a  much  lighter  literary  con- 
coction Another  Country  is  a 
solid  achievement,  though  its 
contours  are  imperfectly  hewn 
from  the  surrounding  rock,  like 
a   Michaelangelesque   fragment. 

Baldwin  is  a  novelist  not 
afraid  of  dirtying  his  hands  in 
the  muck  and  mire  of  life.  In 
fact  he  plunges  in  up  to  the 
armpits.  And  he  is  not  ashamed 
( thank  goodness!  )  of  writing 
prose  that  has  style.  His  vt-rit 
ing  has  color,  has  rhythm;  and 
it  has  its  extravagances,  too 
(which  I  personally  applaud). 
But  on  the  whole  the  prose 
style  has  been  sharpened  into 
a  gleaming  and  incisive  liter- 
ary instrument,  polished  till  it 
becomes  a  lucid  hard  medium 
in  which  the  writer's  vision  of 
his  world  is  mirrored,  distinct. 
Baldwin's  vision  is  not  without 
its  distortions,  but  in  the  par- 
ticular vision  a  novel  gives  of 
the  world,  distortions  are  nec- 
essarv.  in  fact  desirable  "A 
certain  urgency,  a  certain  In-au- 
tv.  a  certain  pam  these  are 

the  qualities  Baldwin  .sees  in 
life  more  prtMisely  the  condi- 
tions of  Iivin^j  .\nd  the  t>eauty 
and  the  urgency  and  the  pain 
are  caugtu  in  .Another  Country; 
the  stXHtnim  (^f  experience  is 
caught  and  held  in  the  crystal 
of  ;>ereeption. 


I  Jcctions 

(Colli  inHfa  on  Page  .  j ) 
ti"r>>     l^eform    (»f    party    orj^ani 
7  I'l  Ml   fTu;st   vome  from   the  top 
(      i.iinK      with    the    sup-jKjrt    of 

mil'  1  h.>i>e  that  a  more  effec- 
tive iri<i  disciplined  Demtxratic 
par'v  in  Massachusetts  will 
em  ■(  i'.>    in    the    near    future 

■\n\      mention      of      Kennedy 
rn>i>   Ic       however,     disturtis     a 
s-'iiMt-nt    of    liberal    Democrats 
li     In    this    t»w»m*=    that    Rcpjjbli 
caii>       nationally     aiuj      locally. 
ar.-   v,tressin^  in  order  to  defeat 
lit>r«!    legislation    m    Washing- 
ton   ml   lit).>ral  candidate!:  who 
supi»Mi    the   Kennedy   Adminis 
tr,»ti  »n      Any    lit>eral     who    dis 
[Ms-^iofiatelv  looks  at  the  j>ower 
sil'ijtion    in    Washington,    how- 
ever.   (  annf)t     h«'l^^     tnit     recog 
ni/f     that      it     is     the     [xjlitical 
w    aknt'js  of  th<>  .Administration 
will    ii   underlies  the  frustration 
f>f     litxTal    prouranvi    and     poli- 
t  .!--.       %'<*!  t lit-i  II      iil>eiais     are     a 
iiiinoritv       in       Congress.       CHit 
norotx-rt'd  And  usually  oufvijtt-d 
o  .    ke\    don\estir    is.sues   by    the 
("  >nsei  vati\e      c  oa  !  i  t  i  o  n      of 
Sou  h<  rn     Dem(K'rats    snd     Re- 
putflicifis     Certainly,    the    great 
d;*ngei   to  the  liberal  Dem<Krat- 
ic     fabric    of    American    demo 
cracy      :•     political      sUilcmatc 
Our    nitional    pf>litical    leaders 
UMist  h»ve  greater  Congression 
a!    sup  H*rt    if    they    are    *o   res 
jft.nd  \  igorouoly  to  3  pan<>r»«T»a 
of  domestic  and  cold  war  prob 
liMiis     Only    political    muscle    in 
Washington   can   effectively   re 
sis»     the     cetrifigal     forces    that 
wo'ild   divide  and   possibly  des 
trov  u> 

Tlie     artistry    of    the    prof*^ 
SKmal     TKilitician     is    indispens 
able    m    meeting    the    problems 
ni     a    complex,     urbanized     so- 
ciety   It  is  the  strong  Adminis 
tration     in    Washington,    adroit 
in    the    game    nf    politics,    «>n^- 
manding     broad     popular     sup- 
port, which   can  best   stand   up 
to    the    Walkers,    the    BametU 
and     other    extremists     in     the 
rad>c;«l    right.    Even   thoa^    who 
asaert    that    the    Kennedy    Ad- 
ministration    h»g    been    exces- 
sive iy  cautious  Oil  sotne  ismies 
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(Camiinued  from  Page  7) 
and  aooner  or  later,  everybody 
was  to  feel  this  —  not  least  of 
all.  Copland  and  Stravinsky. 
Fine  was  not  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  write  serial  music,  but 
within  the  group  around  Stra 
vinsky.  he  was  the  first  to  grasp 
the  change  in  sensibility.  And 
yet,  despite  the  radical  shift  in 
idiom  and  technique,  his  serial 
music  was  not  simply  the 
product  of  a  new  fashion,  it 
maintained  connections  with 
his  earlier  '  neo -classic  '  phase. 
Twelve-Tone  Works 

The  first  fruit  of  the  new 
style  was  a  string  q  u  .^  r  t  e  t , 
which  became  one  of  the  most 
frequently  performed  of  Amer- 
ican chamber  works.  The  ter- 
ritory opened  up  here  was 
further  explored  in  the  Fantasy 
for  String  Trio  of  1958.  And 
Fine's  last  work,  the  Symphony 
— IfS^  was  a  kind  of  summa- 
tion —  combining  the  formal 
design  of  the  Trio  with  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  Quartet.  These 
three  works,  taken  together. 
probably  constitute  his  major 
acconxplishment. 

Conversations  1  had  with  him 
during  the  course  of  last  year 
suggested  that  the  Symphony 
v/as  meant  to  be  the  last  in  this 
series  of  twelve-tone  works.  He 
felt  that  he  had  said  all  he 
could  with  the  serial  technique, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  he  l>egan  work  on  a 
violin  sonata  in  a  free  chro- 
matic idiom.  It  is  likely  that  he 
wa  reaching  out  toward  a  new 
style,  and  if  so,  thi:;  repres«»nts 
a  tragic  loss  for  American 
music. 

He  remained  an  explorer  un 
til    the    end      open    to    all    that 
was    being    written,    and    at    the 
same   time    faithful   to   his   own 
roots    'ITiat.    it  seems  to   me.   is 
the   lesson   we  learn   from   him 
But  for  all  of  us  who  were  sus 
tained    t>y    the    marvelous    gen 
erosity  of  his  spirit,   the  task  is 
now   harder. 


cannot  deny  that  it  enjoys 
broad  sufjfxirt  ain-ong  the  voters 
or  tliat  It  IS  committed  to  and 
|>*.h»'V.«s  !n  a  liberal  program. 
(\*rtainly  anyone  who  criti- 
cizes our  [)resenl  Administra- 
tion fur  not  enacting  more 
lllx'ral  l«'i?islat  ion  •nhoiilH  Iw* 
prepared  to  help  give  it  the 
Congressional  strength  needt»d 
to  implement  such  legislation 
If  Ted  Kennedy  were  to  be 
nothing  but  a  rubber  stamp, 
this  in  itself  would  l>e  a  com- 
pelling argument  to  support 
nim  Ho  IS,  ir.  fact,  rruch  more 
In  spile  Oi"  hi.s  ymith  and  inex- 
perience in  pul>lic  office,  he  t\as 
exhibited  considerable  vigor 
and  political  acumen.  He  shows 
every  sign  of  l>eing.  like  his 
brother,  an  adroit,  even  a 
masterful  political  craftsman 
This  is  no  mean  qualification  if 
one  recognizes  the  indispens- 
able net<i  for  skilled  politicians 
to  make  our  system  work  and 
prevent   domestic  chaos 


A  d  r'* '.  * 
equally  im(^K>rtant  with  regard 
?o  the  cold  war  struggle  The 
,>hMtAf'\f'  to  2K-h!ev:ng  d;.^arrr.- 
ament  with  the  Soviet  Unum  is 
not  i^tie  oi  otjjectives,  Ixit  of 
technique  Eisenhower  s  famous 
phrase,  *  There  i.«^  no  alternative 
to  peace  *'  is  accepted  by  the 
pre^^nt  Administration  ««  weji 
as  by  the  Soviet  leadership. 
Even  if  one  rejects  the  basic 
tenet  of  American  foreign 
policy,  that  we  must  negotiate 
lor  disarmament  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  the  dilenvma  of 
conducting  and  concluding  ne- 
gotiations that  will  be  accept- 
able to  both  sides  rer.iatns  the 
heart  of  the  ia«ue  The  real 
stumbling  l>l<»ck  to  disarma- 
ment is  the  deep  suspicion  of 
the  other'^  motives,  shared  by 
both  American*  »nd  Soviet*. 
The  capacity  of  negotiators  to 
compriMiiiie  sc•^«ns  as  impor- 
tant a9  their  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity 

Kennedy's  unequivocal  com- 
mittnrtent  to  Uberaliam  and  the 
political  skill  and  appesi  which 
He  has  already  manliest,  how- 
ever, entitle  him  to  the  support 
of  discenMMg  Utoeml  Demo- 
crats. 


Cuba  l*r<»l<'sl 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

»nd  defensive  Cul>a  has  no 
right  to  l>ases  on  her  own  lands, 
txit    America    has    the    right    to 

Cuban  land,  not  to  mention  the 
othei     hundred     odd     ba.s*'s     in 
some    thirty  five    foreign    <oun 
trie«;     which     ring      the     Soviet 
block  •• 

Dr      Cough     decried     (^ii>»'s 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weaf>ons 
sayinB-         uSei »»     are     no     't<;«»od' 
nuclear      weap*>ns      no      matter 
what    revolution    they     are    de 
fending  "    But   she   further   stat 
ed     tiial,     "this     blockade.     thi« 
war,     that     the     I'nittxi     States 
government    Ivas   *r)   hastily    ini 
tiated.     is     an     act     of     gravest 
tyranny."  for  'the  Cubans  have 
justice  iHi  their  side  ' 

SUting      that      the        UmttMJ 
States  ha?  implacably  s«'t  itself 
against    the    cours*'    of   history  " 
Wiiiam    l^ese,   a    graduate    stu 
dent    in    History    of    Ideas,    at 
tacked     the     American     foreign 
policy    that   has      supported   ar 
chaic        dictatorship.^        again>t 
revolutions         I>*e.se     said     that 
the    US     "has   tried    to   destroy 
(the    Cuban  I    revolution     What 
it     has     succeeded     in     doing    if 
pushing  mat  revoiuiion   laiiiiei 
to  the   left  '■    The  only   recourse 
for     a     dissenting     citi/en     who 
realizes  that      trie  threai  oT  uu 
riear    war    hangs    over    us    like 
the  sword  of   Damocles      would 
be  a  "total   withdrawal    fro:*i   a 
society   such  as   this   ' 

The  decisive  question  to 
which  Dr.  HcrtxTt  Miircuse, 
professor  of  Politics,  addressed 
himself  was  Is  there  a  reason 
able  clue  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  shft!!  »j***  C**bji  for 
an  attack  on  the  U  S  A  *»"  He 
said  that  the  Ru.«sians  realize 
that  the  communist  dream  of 
revolution  in  the  capitalist  lys 
tern  has  been  potoipi^ned  be- 
cause of  technological  advances 
and  economic  progress,  as  in 
the  Common  Market  The 
Soviets  are  trying  to  catch  up 
and  surpass  the  productivity  of 
America  The  conflict  between 
capitalism  and  communism  is 
being  ftnighl  "not  by  military 
power.  but  by  economic 
power,"  he  said.  \yr  Marcuse 
concluded  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion does  not  wish  to  engage 
with  the  United  States  in  a 
military  battle  but  on  the 
lMiUI«fteld  9l  ecotMMiiic  suocess- 
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fConefiwed  from  Page  B) 

any  mawkish  sentimentality. 
Irving  Fine  was  not  a  sintple 
character.  The  radiance  that 
he  reflected,  the  sunny  disposi- 
tion thai  made  iiim  perhaps  the 
most  popular  faculty  man  on 
the  campus,  and  that  was  so 
much  a  part  of  him,  was  often 
a  bravado  facade.  Ebullience 
could  not  always  be  disguised 
as  nervous  energy.  He  had 
>ong  periods  of  strain  and  ten- 
sion, almost  unendurable  enK>- 
titmal  pain.  When  he  was  in 
the  heart  of  composition,  he 
drove  himself  relentlessly,  for 
he  was  so  demanding  in  his 
standards.  The  cruelty  of  per- 
fectionism which  he  v/ould 
never  inflict  upon  others,  he 
imposed  upon  himself.  Verna 
[Mrs.  Fine)  knew  this  and 
sought  with  love  to  protect 
him  from  it.  It  made  him  so 
much  more  complex.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  was  out  of 
this  travail  that  his  com-passion 
for  fellow  artists  emerged  Be- 
Ci?iu3e  Me  suffered  so  in  bring- 
ing his  own  work  to  fruition  he 
could  understand  the  artistic 
tension  of  others,  of  his  col- 
leagues,  of   his  students. 

This  is  why  he  was  so  valu- 
able, so  indispensably  a  part  of 
the  institution  that  he  helped 
to  create.  As  his  reputation 
grew,  as  prizes  and  awards 
Auwed  to  him,  us  the  musical 
greats  came  to  appreciate  his 
talent,  he  had  flattering  offers 
to  go  elsewhere.  He  turned 
them  all  back  because  his  post 
at  the  University  was  not  sim- 
ply a  convenient  9pringt)oard 
for  teaching  and  composing  It 
had  become  a  prime  asset  for 
the  creative  arts  and  he  be 
lieved  in  its  historic  mission 
and  he  was  proud  to  share  in 
its  fultillment  He  was  sut  h 
a  superb  and  effective  coun- 
s<'lor  l^eeause  he  th4>ught  of  the 
Univ<*rsity  in  these  historic 
terms  He  fought  hard  for  his 
own  Department  and,  as  Chair- 
man of  his  School  CourK'il,  he 
was  ever  worrying  over  cur- 
riculum and  faculty,  over  fes- 
t!va!  af>d  oricer*  H**  w^**  '>n»» 
ol  the  most  distinguished  txnn 
posers  in  American  life  twit  his 
calls    came    through    for    more 

r>|un/va{  #<^f         rr\<\ra        />  I  •<  aa>-<WJ^^>: 

|.^  •  WM  ■  ■V.F.J  ,  A,.^k  ka..>a^  ^^  w.  .*»^»     .^.      •••.«. 

for       more       secretarial       help. 
atx>ve  all    for  more  funds  to  en 
courai»e     graduate    students, 
more  help  to  perform  the  com 
positions   of    gifted    young    peo 
pie       He   was   most   resourcef«il 
ir^.     his     adniinisirative     battles. 
z.Vid    when   one   door    clos<*d    be- 
cause   of    practical    difliculties. 
he    came    in    through     another, 
and  when  this  door  also  clos^ni 
he  came  in  through  a   window. 
He    usually    got    what    he    want 


ed.  rarely  for  himaelf,  always 
for  his  people.  But  his  ooocern 
was  not  just  for  his  own  area. 
He  thought  not  for  a  segment 
but  for  the  totality  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Browning  wrote:  "Who  hears 
music,  feels  his  solitude  peo- 
pled at  once."  These  are  words 
of  solace  in  desperate  moments 
of  lonelinc^ss,  when  Anis  has  to 
t>e  written  at  the  age  of  47.  For 
a  legacy  of  music  is  more  than 
a  legacy  of  possessions.  Irving 
left  not  only  music,  but  the  ex- 
ample of  how  it  completed  life 
with  richness  and  beauty.  None 
of  this  was  disembodied.  Irving 
is  in  everything  that  he  cre- 
ated and  that  he  symlx>lized. 
This  is  why  Browning  may  t>e 
paraphrased  and  we  can  say: 
Who  will  hear  this  music  and 
remember  this  chivalrous  man 
will  feel  his  solitude  peopl<»d 
at  once  This  is  the  truest 
meaning  of  the  Kaddish.  our 
ancestral  memorial  prayer. 
Whenever  studt  r.ts  wip  rei*^ern- 
ber  this  mans  .selfless  commit- 
ment, whenever  they  will  per- 
form by  the  standards  that  he 
set.  whenever  they  will  appre- 
ciate better  the  precious  cnal- 
ice  that  music  represents, 
whenever  there  will  be 
widened  opfK)rtunities  for 
teaching  and  research  in  the 
institution  that  he  so  lovecf, 
then  Kaddish  will  be  said  in 
just  the  way  that  Irving  would 
have   most   preferred. 
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Biany  of  the  students,  in- 
duding  myvelf,  whose  cgaa- 
menU  I  overheard  seemed 
very  upset  by  the  "hate  letter'* 
ia  the  Oct.  18  ediUon  of  the 
J«aUee.  For  some,  ihough  not 
for  me,  it  may  be  the  first  en- 
counter with  anti-Semitism;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  of  life 
that  most  every  Jewish  person 
has  to  come  to  grips  with 
sooner  or  later. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember 
New  Orleans  has  been  free 
from  overt  anti-semitism  until 
the  White  Citizens'  Council  re- 
cently stirred  it  up  and  brought 
it  out  into  the  open.  On  the 
whole.  Southern  Jews  have 
not  suffered  much  in  this  re- 
spect, because  the  Negro  has 
always  been  the  target  of  the 
Southerners'  host'iity  and  pre- 
Jud 

Any  group  that  is  attacked 
aflfects  all  other  minorities  as 
well.  The  only  group  that 
doesn't  know  prejudice  to- 
wards itself  is  the  White  An.^lo- 
Saxon  Protesiaiil.  Catholics. 
Jews,  Negroes,  and  foreign 
born  people  have  all  suffered 
from  prejudice  Though  many 
peoi.le  have  worked  to  eradi- 
cate it,  it  would  seem  fi-om  his- 
tory, that  human  beings  are 
very  susceptible  to  hate. 

The  maturity  of  pre-war 
Germany  was  no  deterrant  to 
Hitler;  the  Ross  Barnett's  of 
the  U.S.  defy  all  authority  and 
try  to  preserve  what  they 
think  is  their  superiority  We 
must  fight  for  what  we  bt  lieve 
in.  We  can  only  hope  to  in- 
fluence those  few  people  we 
come  in  contact  with  in  some 
small  way  We  mu.-,t  continue 
in  a  world-wide  movement  to 
«b<)li.sh  group  prt-judices  and 
achieve  a  peaceful  world  of 
eoiiality.  We  cannot  allow  onr- 
Relves  to  t>e  imnM)biliz«Hl  by 
thes<'  malevo.ent  traits  of  man 
Terry  Mervis  '06 
New   Orleans,  La. 

lt<f^f rinttent  €  riiiKt^r 

It  was  with  deep  remorse 
that  I  read  iMn^uK««  thr  s«»^tAy 
sardonic  and  insen.sitive  re- 
view of  ihe  alt  exhibit  m 
Cholmondei*-y  s  The  obviously 
sophcmcric  wri*f»r  of  the  ar- 
ticle, (wh*^  by  the  way  did  not 
even  have  the  courage  to  sign 
his  name)  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  reach  an  mtellectua 
rapport  with  this  inspire*! 
young  Rembrandt.  I  nope 
you  re  proud  of  your.se If  — 
you've  probably  stifled  the 
growth  of  a  potential  gicat.  and 
just  because  you  thought  you 
were  being  cute  You're  pro- 
bably one  of  those  that  had  a 
car  and  refused  to  participate 
in  the  Brandeis  "Drive 
Around"  (Hailed  As  Success) 
because  vou  didn't  feel  hue 
doing  anything  Lu»»Svr«Cv.  • -^ 
You        anti  intellectual        you 

C  ringmg 


Honor  B^-fforf  i-«Mf     As  TeacHer 


In  the  Ortolxr  23  issue  of 
the  Justice,  a  Dr  Hans  Mor- 
genthau  was  quoted  m  an  arti- 
cle bv  St;>pb«'n  Slaner  The 
article  was  about  the  possible 
results  of  a  nuclear  war  Dr. 
IVlorgenthau  was  quoted  as  say^ 
ing  "To  defend  freedom  and 
civilization  is  absurd  if  n()b(>dy 
is  left  to  honor  the  dead  the 
very  conception.-,  of  honor  and 
shame  require  a  society  that 
knows  what   honor   and    shame 

mean  " 

Dr  Mor^enthau  has  pre- 
sented only  the  concept  of  hon- 
or before  man  1  would  like  to 
mention  the  concept  ot  nonoi 
before  God 

I  assume  that  we  all  know 
that  to  defend  freedom  is  a 
very  righteous  cause,  if  not  th^ 
most  righteous  cause  of  al! 
Therefore,  to  fight  if  you  must. 
to  defend  freedom,  is  honor- 
able befo'-**  Hod  I  also  assume 
that  we  all  know  that  commu- 
nism has  challenged  democracy 
to  a  fight  to  the  death,  that  is, 
there  will  t>e  one  winner  and 
one  loser,  or  nothing,  and  no 
compromise.  Therefore,  I  know 
that  we  must  fight.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  world  being  de- 
stroyed is  not  important  Being 
destroyed  is  not  as  terrible  as 
being  defeated  If  we  are  de- 
stroyed while  fighting  for  free- 
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dom,  we  will  die  with  honor 
iMtere  God.  If  we  art  ddeated 
without  fighting  sincerely,  we 
will  die  with  shame  before 
God.  Anyone  with  honor  be- 
fore God  uas  hope.  One  with 
shame  before  God  has  no  hope, 
no  matter  how  long  he  Uvea. 

Why  are  men  so  vain  as  to 
think  it  is  essential  that  their 
lives  continue?  We  will  all  die 
some  day,  and  if  you  believe 
that  we  will  be  judged,  we  will 
not  be  }udg(^d  by  how  long  we 
lived.  We  will  be  judged  by 
what  we  did  for  righteousness 
while  we  were  alive. 

Men  cannot  and  will  not  de- 
cide when  the  human  race  is 
to  be  destroyed.  God  shall  de- 
cide thai.  But,  men  can  decide 
when  to  fight.  They  must  decide 
when  to  fight,  oi  be  defeated. 

If  men  don't  fight  to  defend 
freedom,  then  they  would  ac- 
cept life  without  freedom  1 
would  not  acept  life  without 
freedom  I  believe  death  is  hvi- 
ter.  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
would  accept  life  without  free- 
dom, and  wno  therefore  is  un- 
willing to  fight  to  defend  free- 
dom, is  very  ill  emotionally 
mentally,   or  spiritually. 

John  M.  Medeiros  '66 

'Vifidiana' 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Pe<^tedly  So  unexpectedly  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  one  of 
the  unholy  brood  (who  is  now 
wearing  the  same  jump  rope  as 
a  belt)  panics  and  unsuccess- 
fully attempts  to  rape  Viri- 
diana  Yes.  that  jump  rope  is 
certainly  symbolic,  which  all 
goes  to  prove  that  one  girl's 
meat  is  another  girl's  jump 
rot>e,  or  .something  like  that. 
Adios,  Viridiana 
In  the  final  scene  of  Bu- 
nuel's  uianifcsto  against  or- 
ganized society  (ie  the  audi- 
ence) we  see  Virid:ana  look 
ing  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 
^>osslb!y  thinking  that  since 
the  man  who  wanted  to  help 
her  trw^d  to  tak^  her  virginity 
and  the  man  she  wanted  to 
help  also  made  the  attempt, 
she  might  as  well  surrender  to 
tno  JUegiiimate  son  before  the 
movie  gets  any  !"nge.  So  as 
t.^r  rarnera  moves  out.  we  hear 
Amercan  rock'n'roll  music 
t^suSiiiifi,  iiiiOUt^ii  iiiui  V  laiJciiity . 
as  Viridiana.  strip{>ed  of  all 
orthodoxy,  sits  down  at  a  card 
table  with  her  cousin,  i  e  the 
illegitimate  son.  who  utters  the 
most  banal  statement  ever 
heard  on  the  screen.  When  I 
first  came  here,  I  said  to  my- 
self that  someday  my  cousin 
[Viridiana]  would  play  cards 
with   me." 

But  the  Cannes  F'llm  Festi- 
val i».ward<d  this  flick  the 
Grand  Prix  in  1961,  and  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  is  an 
honorable  group  Maybe  next 
v»»ar  th^v  will  nrf>«*»nt  this 
coveted  award  to  B>rdman  of 
Alcatrix. 


(Continued  tnnu  Pmge  $) 

re«dy  know  that  it  exists,  or  he 
would  have  no  deali-e  to  com- 
bat It  (It  is,  I  think,  Imponlble 
to  imagine  someone  being  will- 
ing to  fight  something  of  whose 
e»stence  he  was  l^orant). 
Nor  can  w*s  maintain  that  ex- 
perience of  external  evil  has 
^'rcMlled"  the  Individual  to 
combat  any  comparable  evil 
that  he  finds  in  himselfv  since 
the  finding  of  evil  in  oneself 
represents  a)  discovery  of  a 
vaguely  alient  or  "discordant" 
element  b)  a  clasification  of 
this  element  as  evil,  and,  c)  'a 
comparison  with  the  previous- 
ly experienced,  external  evil 
which  one  had  determined  to 
fight,  should  he  ever  run  across 
it.  But  since  the  classification 
of  the  present  discordant  ele- 
ment as  evil  must  always  pre- 
cede the  comparison  with  the 
earlier  external  experience  of 
evil,  the  comparison  is  unneces- 
sary, since  the  identification  it- 
self suffices  already  to  expose 
the  discordant  element  as  evil, 
independent  of  any  previously- 
made  resolutions.  Moreover, 
since  undesirability  is  a  de- 
fining characteristic  of  evil,  we 
establish  this  undesirability  in 
our  very  act  of  labeling  it  evil. 
(Indeed  the  naming  of  the  evil 
and  the  characterizing  of  the 
evil  as  undesirable  are  really 
one  and  the  same  act.)  Thus 
comparison  with  a  previously 
experienced  evil  adds  nothing 
to  the  recognition  of  evil  as 
undesirable. 


We  have  mcb,  than,  tiiat  Mr. 
Baklwln'a  moral  phUotophy  as 
it  stands  leads  to  grave  dUBcul- 
ties.  But  there  Is  yet  another 
way  to  formulate  our  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Baldwin  aUted  that 
"evil  is  the  failure  to  recognize 
evil.'*  Now,  if  this  aphorism  is 
not  to  beg  the  question  entirely, 
then  Mr.  Baldwin  Is  bound  to 
give  us  a  non-circular  defini- 
tion of  just  what  it  is  that  evil 
is  the  failure  to  recognize.  (Mr. 
Baldwin  himself  assures  us 
that  the  two  uses  of  the  word 
evil  are  integrally  related  when 
he  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
he  might  be  talking  about  two 
totelly  different  kinds  of  evil.) 
But  he  never  did  give  such  a 
non-circular  definition  of  evil, 
though  he  did  make  references 
to  what  he  presumably  thought 
of  as  the  common  uses  of  the 
word.  Again,  this  lack  of  pre- 
ciseness  gives  rise  to  many 
questions  as  to  our  criteria  for 
the  recognition  of  evil. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  Mr.  Bald- 
win's moral  position  is  far  from 
unified,  and  that  it  requires  ex- 
tensive further  development  if 
it   is   to  attain   anv   sort   of  co- 


herency.. But  then,  Mr.  Bald- 
win purports  to  be  neither  wo- 
cioloclat  nor  philosopher.  Hm 
Is  at  his  best  as  an  artist  lectur- 
ing in  his  public,  and  It  Is  In 
terms  of  aesthetic  truth  (as  op- 
posed to  logical  or  factual 
truth)  that  his  statements 
should  ideallv  be  judged.  And 
the  main  drawt>ack  of  Mr. 
Baldwin's  lecture  on  Thursday 
was  exactly  his  failure  to  allow 
us  to  evaluate  his  thought  on 
these  grounds. 


Dii!i^eland 

record* 
•    sKeet  music 

•    «u*tor  accesM>ri«« 


290  Moody  St. 


TW  4-4t00 


NANKING 

Chinese  Restaurmt 

659  MAlKl   STREET 

Orders  to  Take  Out 


TW  3-5380 


TW   3-9359 


Attefftioa  -  Giris! 

N«w«tf  R«9«  ...   At   tLmdcMi; 

W<ll«ri«y,  Etc. 

F«r  F«otb«n  GoniM  9n4 

All  Outdoor  Weor 

NYLON,  HIP  LENGTH  or 

KNEE  LENGTH  RAINPROOF 

PONCHOS  &  PARKAS 

School  Colors  —  Red,  Yellow, 

Novy,  Olive  Green,  Etc. 

Sf»eciolly  Priced  from  $5.95 

PLASTIC  PONCHOS  o«d 

RUBBER  COATED  PARKAS 

from  $2.98 

Ski  Porkos  end  ClotHing  ot 
TretMendous  Soviit^t 

NEWTON^ 
SPORTS  CENTER 

47  Langley  Rood 

Newton  Centre,  Mots. 

DEcotur  2-7830  -  7831 

ATTENTION  —  MEN? 

Roin  Porlioc,  Ski  Weor.  School 

Jockets,  Winter  Jockofs  end 

Porkos  ot  Rool  Sovin«s  to  Yoo. 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  skiing  equipnf»ent 

•  sporting  goods 

•  ntcn's  clothing 

•  sportsweor 

B35  Moin  St.  TW  4-0530 


{CitntxnMvd  from  Page  6) 

For  IrvinK  Fin**,  sympathy 
was  more  than  an  intellectual 
di.siK)siti()n.  for  it  r  x  t  <  n  d  <  d 
deeply  into  the  jxrsonal  do 
main  He  e\  inctxl  an  mt<n.sf' 
ronrfrn  for  his  stucu'nts  and 
'.vrnt  far  b*'yond  the  limits  of 
his  ;i  f  a  d  e  m  !  c  responsibility. 
lK)th  to  ensure  their  musical 
growth  and  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  careers  Tho«e 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
study  with  him  had  the  memor- 
able experience  of  receiving  his 
musical  insights,  at  once  clari- 
fied through  his  tremendou>  ex- 
pository  and  communicative 
gift,  and  enrirht^i  through  his 
warm  human  presence  On  all 
of  these  levels,  his  loss  to  us  is 
incalculable 

Sublime 

{Continued  fror:^  Page  7) 

possession,  and  we  used  hij* 
time  and  strength,  so  magnani- 
nnously  provided,  with  unques- 
tioning self-indulgence  He  was 
young  when  he  died,  but  with 
sublime  sweetness  Irving  has 
made  that  all  right,  too.  Each 
of  us  has  had  a  full  lifetime 
with  him. 
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Hart's 
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AROUND 
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CLOCK 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Sfationery,   Wearing  Apparel 

Cosmetics,  Candies  ar>d 
Furnishings  for  Your  Room 


r 
r. 


W.  WQOLWORTH 

299  Moody  Street,   Waltham 
TW  4-2196 

Your  Meaey  b  Worth  More 
at  a  Wool  worth  Store 

•RANDEIS   STUDENTS   WELCOMlt 


m 


Dion>onds  — -  Watches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Wotch    Repoirs  —  Jewelry    Repairs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

268    Moody    Sfre«f,    Woitkam 

Waitham's  Finest  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4-4080 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES  WEINER,  Ph.a  (formerly  of  Horvord  Drug  Co.) 
1025 A  Moi*i  Sfra^,  WolfhoiM  (next  to  fUm  new  AtP  MoHiet) 

TW  9=8247 

WALTHAM'S  LATEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  SERVICE 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES   IN   FRONT  OF   STORE 

Open  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  fro  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundays 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and  Faculty 

^W^^ur^si  Drug  Siaro  ia  Bmn€t^i$t^^ 
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TNf     JUSTICE 


Pogc  Eleven 


Collcague^s  Tribute 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

men  who  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Stravinsky's  middle — 
neo-ciassic  —  manner;  but  he 
was  so  self -critical,  so  sensitive 
to  the  forces  of  musical  prog- 
ress, that  in  the  last  decade  he 
underwent  a  change  and  canie 
to  terms,  in  his  forceful  string 
quartet  of  1952.  with  the 
twelve-tone  approach. 

It  is  very  tragic  indeed  for 
American  music  that  one  of  our 
best  composers  should  have 
died  while  he  was  so  cour- 
ageously  resolving   the   most 


critical  crisis  tor  tiie  direction 
of  his  style;  a  crisis  that  waji 
particularly  evident  in  his  am- 
bitious symphony  (1962),  which 
he  himself  conducted  in  a  Bos- 
ton Symphony  concert  at  Tan- 
glewood  just  a  few  days  before 
he  wa»  taken  ill. 

The  musical  community  will 
miss  him  immeasurably  as  a 
composer,  teacher,  organizer 
and  practicing  musician.  But 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  or 
worked  with  him  will  miss  him 
even  more  as  a  warm  and  lov- 
'ng  personality. 


A  Student  Remembers 


turt'. 

what 

Avarrvi 

which 

afraid 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

dignity  seemed  exactly  satis- 
fied with  the  simple  title 
*Mister'  )  This  formality  on  iiis 
part  was  never  deliberate,  I'm 
sure  He  usually  limited  his 
greeliniis  when  passing  bv  hi-* 
students  to  a  quick  nod.  espti* 
ially  when  he  was  accompan- 
ied by  friends  or  associates  I 
was  never  abh'  to  decide  whe- 
ther this  was  iK'cause  of  a  sh.y 
streak  somewhere  in  his  na- 
an  Miibarrassment  for 
was  certainly  a  very 
outgoing  personality 
he  might  have  been 
would  place  him  in  an 
uncomfortable  social  situation, 
an  over- rid mg  .son.se  of  fitness 
for  the  student  teacher  rela- 
liunship,  or  whether  he  was 
conscious  that  his  energy  and 
l(M>ks  made  him  seem  surpris 
in^ly  youthful  and  needed  the 
reassurance  of  formality  Vet 
Within  the  class  room  and  his 
ov/n  ofiice  he  was  gracious 
and  charming,  and  willing  to 
help  a  student  with  any  sort 
of  prot)iem  academic,  bureau- 
cratic, or  personal  One  time, 
wlien  I  had  to  pass  a  keyboard 
♦'xarii  m  his  piivate  office,  he 
calmed  my  nervousness  by 
tcliiog  nie  how  Tehaikowsky 
luld  ont<>  his  Ix'ard  the  first 
tmu-  h.'  had  to  condiict  in 
{)rdfr  to  k(M>p  Ins  head  from 
flyin><  off  .Somewhere  in  ttie 
course  of  C()nversation  I 
lose  tny  fKTvousness  and  I 
rn-vft  nervous  in  from  of 
a>^airi 


did 
was 
him 


I 1 

I  lt-€«  I  - 


Porter 


departure 
guidance 


^Con firmed  /roni  Page  4> 
««^lf  n  r(M»m  ;at  Fraii  Rei^hl'*;. 
and  there  he  :*o<MdentalI  v 
breaks  the  SYMBOL  an 
an(  lent  model  of  the  leaning 
tower  nf  Pi.sa,  a  piece  of  worth- 
less t>ricabrac  that  symbolizes 
t  t»  e  decadent  and  traditional 
civilization  of  Kuropt*  a  mis- 
take sanctified  with  memories 
that    repress  spontaneity 

Then  Charles  goes  through 
the  standard  collection  of  Inno- 
cent Abroad  experiences  vul- 
nerability, the  hard  eyed  pros 
titiite  who  is-not  l:ke  the-  girls 
back  home  national  types  and 
even  t^ii•  dream  of  passing  un- 
touched through  the  burning  of 
ancient  accumulations  of  tradi 
tion 

And    endless    talk    on    the    In- 
temati'.'ns!    Fherne 

Charles  emb.ttered.  said,  I 
rar>t  talk  alKxit  whole  coun 
tries  t>ecause  I  never  knew  one 
not  even  my  (»wn  I  only  know 
a  few  p^Tsons  here  and  there 
and  some  I  like  and  some  I 
don  I  like  and  I  never  thouj^ht 
U  anything  t>ijt  a  p«*rsonal  mat- 
ter 

Tadeusz  said,  Oh.  dear  fel- 
low that  IS  tK'ing  much  too 
modest  The  whole  art  of  self- 
importance  IS  to  raise  your  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes  to  the 
plane  of  moral  or  esthetic  prin 
ciple.  and  to  apply  on  an  in- 
ternational scale  your  smallest 
personal  experience   .   ..   '  " 

Kathenne    Porter,    you    are 
German  all  the  way. 
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LAUNDftY  AND  CLEANING 
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MANDELL'S 


I't  cloHkiMfl 

•  wffwHwmv 

•  f^rmdi  wmr  f«r  hlra 

S11  W«lllllt  StHMt,  N#wtMivill« 
LA  7-«f40 


A  death  in  the  academic 
world  always  shakes  up  the 
life  of  a  university  community. 
But — as  the  Registrar.  Charles 
Duhig.  pointed  out — how  rare 
it  is  that  one  man's  death  af- 
fects so  many  ptn>ple  so  strong- 
Iv.  including  people  who  had 
little  personal  contact  with 
him 

The  last  time  I  spoke  to  him 
it  was  by  phone,  and  he  was 
annovtxi  that  I  had  failed  to 
ask  him  for  hein  with  a  jxt- 
sonal  problem  "After  all,  he 
asked  me.  "what  else  are 
friends  for"'*  And  as  the  sculp- 
tor and  Fine  Arts  professor, 
Peter  Grippe,  said  of  him  .sev- 
eral years  ago,  "He's  a  it-al 
professional:  there's  no  higher 
nrai.se  T  can  give  him  than 
thai"  But  not  only  was  he  a 
professional  with  a  total  gra.sp 
of  his  own  field  of  music  he 
was  highly  versed  in  the  .\rts 
a.s  a  whole,  and  his  opinions 
were  always  well  esteemed.  As 
an  advi.sor.  he  brought  to 
people's  problems  the  under- 
stantiing  of  a  skilled  psycholo- 
gist      intuitively. 

Where  will  we  ever  find 
again  a  man  so  esttM-med  as  a 
craf^fiman.  trusttxi  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, and  valued  as  a 
friend"*  .After  one  conversation 
with  the  n^an,  i>eople  almost  in- 
stinctively believed  in  him  as 
all  thrtH'  He  has  guided  the 
Creative  Arts  program  and 
music     particularly      -    *)     that 

II       Mr  1 1 1      gi«>w      in      iti 

thy     dirtH'tions;     his 
can     never     take     his 
au/»v    from    us 

But  he  is  missed  with  a  gen- 
uine, al^iding  5»orrow  which 
will  last  so  long  as  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  retneml>er  his 
iianit- 

Studio  Scene 

(Contirnted  /rorri  l*age  4) 

into  ctHTiic  climaxes  A  lot  of 
low  level  Ix'havior  ^'as  sacri- 
ficed, .said  Miss  Schulman,  for 
instance,  did  Angela,  the  girl 
who  has  just  seduced  or  Ix^en 
seduced  by  the  l>oy,  enjoy  her 
nighf*  what  are  the  debilitat- 
ing etTects  of  tlie  evening  on  the 
lK>y''  More  license  could  have 
hevn  taken  with  the  whole 
scene  Mr  Shore  noted  that  the 
actions  lacked  clarity  and 
sharpness,  that  it  was  hard  to 
tell  what  was  actually  happen- 
ing The  actor  in  comedy  must 
be  unaware  of  his  own  humor 
and  cannot  b<»  audient*'  along 
with  the  audience,  noted  Dr. 
Pettet 

llie  session  c'.fvs^'d  with  an 
api>ea(  from  Dr  James  Clay, 
who  tiad  nu>deratt*d.  to  come  to 
the  next  series  of  ^jIikIios,  U>  i^e 
nr*»«i**nted  Monday  Noveml>er 
19  in  the  Shell  Memln^rs  of  the 
student  \yody  expres."*ed  plea- 
sure at  "the  remark^hi"  Bmount 
of  contact  between  the  Theatre 
Arts  faculty  as  a  whole  and  the 
students,  an  event  rare  at 
Brandeis  "  Students  interested 
in  acting  or  dirt^cting  are  urged 
t«i  contact  B  S  P  or  Sarah 
Kelter  Produced  through  the 
mailroom   or   in   the   Shell. 
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t>Ji 


haskell 

the  Schaefer  bear 


fi 


Next  lime  you're  out,  enjoy 
Schaefer.  It's  the  one  beer  to  have 
when  you're  having  more  than  one. 
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Benton 


InadcqiMte  Imcmmc  it  <iiily  pre- 
vldcs  for  vocation  draining.  Mr. 
Benton  considers  •endemic  sub- 
jects more  practlisl  than  "prnc- 
tical"  subjects.  Althotmh  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  his  feel- 
ing, the  fact  remains  that  while 
corporate    administrations    are 
top-heavy     with     liberal     arts 
graduates,  many  industrial 
skills  are  still  in  demiiiid. 
Academy  for  Adaits 
Benton  considers  television  a 
potent  vehicle  of  adult  educa- 
tion   but    agrees    with   Newton 
Minow  that  it  is  today  a  *'vast 
wasteland."  At  fault  are  FCC. 
restrictions  on  educational  T.V. 
— restrictions  imposed   by   net- 
work:    lawyers       He     calls     the 
F.C.C.    "the    most   corrupt    out 
fit  we've  had  in  office  in  a  long 
time.  "    Apologists  say  that  TV. 
provides  "cultural  democracy." 
that  weary  workers  are  entitled 
to  a  little     Wild  West"  at  night. 
But,   Mr.    Benton   argues,    these 
peopit*      Mipi>«^i  t      education 
through  taxes.    Therefore,  they 
have    an    "interest"    in    educa- 
tion.      However,      the     senator 
does    not    distinguish    here    be- 
tween   "interest"     (i  e.,    invest- 
ment)   and    desire.     What    will 
make    the    public    desire    adult 
education^ 

Of  the  solutions  for  his  prob- 
lem, the  most  interesting  is  the 
Britannica's  Academy  for 
Adults  in  Chicago.  It  is  an  m- 
stitution  primarily  for  high 
school  drop-outs,  using  the 
latest  education  techniques  Not 
a  vocational  school,  it  teaches 
tnly  solid  acadenui'  disciplines 

I'se  of  Mas^  Media 

But  Senator  Benton  pot»;  ma 
jor  crophasKs  on  llu-  media  of 
mass  conimuiiication  Thi  very 
technology  which  create<l  our 
need  for  adult  education  al>o 
gives  us  the  instruments  for 
providini;   il. 

Senator  Benton  calls  for  a 
nation-wide  adult  education 
program  sponsored  by  our  uni- 
versities, particularly  Brandeis. 
The  resources  of  Brandeis 
nhould  be  used  to  assess  the 
needs  of  society  and  find  a  cure 
for  vacant  time  through  adult 
education 

Throughout  the  lecture  Ben 
ton  stressed  the  need  for  lib- 
eral arts  education  and  tended 
implicitly  to  disparage  the  val- 
ue of  technical  training.  Now 
the  former  may  iUeviate  the 
problem  of  leisure  resulting 
from  "worklessness, "  but  a 
ikeed  for  skills — a  necxJ  w^hich 
Mr.  Benton  recognizes — is  still 
present 

Wh«  Will  Watch? 

The  outstanding  question 
left  open  in  the  discussion  was 
one  of  incentive.  What  will 
make  t+ie  public  desire  adult 
education"  This  question  was 
poeed  three  tinrws  in  the  nrief 
question  and  answer  period 
which  followed  th«»  address. 
And  three  tinnes  the  s*'niitor  left 
it  unanswered,  save  to  say  that 
it  was  "the  U-^st  part  of  l\\c 
j<Ho.  '  But  unfortunately  it  is 
not.  Setting  the  system  into 
operation  will  take  work  but 
will  be  far  from  impostiible. 
"Do-gooders"  are  as  numerous 
as  puppy  dog*-  TTie  problem 
seems  to  be  to  mobilize  the 
general  public.  But  this  can 
only  effectively  be  done  by 
government.  Yet  Mr.  Benton 
would  prefer  pnvale  initiative 
even  in  the  field  of  educational 
TV.,  which  he  admits  is  being 
h#ld  down  bv  the  privately  run 
industry  through  its  control  of 
the  FCC  ,  that  corrupt  out- 
fit " 

The  only  sol^uon  appears  to 
be  to  start  at  the  lOots.  through 
a  system  of  decent  public 
school  education  to  provi<le  the 
tools  and  incentive  for  future 
adults  to  desire  and  accem  fur- 
ther education.  Four  nriajor  ob- 
stacles, however,  present  them- 
selves: 1)  insuflftcient  wealth 
and  narrowness  of  the  tax  base 
in  many  states.  2)  fear  of  fed- 
eral aid.  3)  that  intellectual  ice 
house,  the  teachers'  college,  and 
4)  general  sloth. 
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Poliiieal  Adi>«rlkem«iil 


PolUieal  Ad^miitrnm^U. 


*   STATEMEWT 
ON   BEHALF  OF 

EDWARD  CTED)  KENHEDY 


The  undcfMgned  memhers  of  Fatuities  of  MassachuM'tts  Dnlver^uies  ami  Colleges  urge  support  of  the  candidacy  of 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  for  the  Dnitcd  States  Senate.  Mas.sa.hu set t^  cannot  afford  fo  be  represented  by  two  Republican  Senators. 
A  vote  for  strengtheomg  Rquiblican  pow.r  in  the  -Senate  \s  a  vote  again>t  Medicare,  against  Federal  aid  for  scl>o*.ls,  colleges 
and  medical  schools,  agamst  area  redevelopment  to  reduce  unemployment  in  depressed  areas,  against  the  rev.tal./ation  of  our 
cities,  and  against  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  will  bring  us  near  to  full  employment. 

We  know  that  Mr  L<Klge  claims  adherence  to  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  But  he  belongs  to  the  Eisenhower 
wing  of  the  party  which  <,pp<>sed  virtually  all  these  prc^grams.  On  the  great  issues  he  will  vote  with  the  majority  of  Repub- 
licans  and  help  kill  the  programs  essential  for  welfare  and  progret^ 

Morft>ver,  he  belongs  to  the  parly  which  was  responsible  fur  the  dangerous  lag  m  the  space  program.  Fortunately  the 
I>enK>crats  have  now  reversed  the  trend  and  Edward  Kennedy  strongly  supports  the  space  program. 

Massachu-N^ts  lias  a  special  stake  in  the  program,  which  the  Republicans  are  determined  to  slop  or  sabotage.  Second  in 
the  nation  m  the  proportion  of  senior  c.ti.ens,  Massachusetts  h.s  a  special  in.crr..  in  Me<iicare,  .n.\  in  the  extension  of  Socal 
Security.  Over  the  years  the  Republicans  have  either  dragged  the.r  feet  or  *.pposcd  this  legislation. 

With  8  of  the  nations  44  areas  of  surplus  laU>r.  Mavsa J.u>ecrs  especlallv  nee*ls  l>elp  in  retraining  workers,  an  acW<p,.fe 
Area  Redevelopn>ent  Program,  en>ergrm>  I  ncnpiovn^-nt  (  o,n,>ensai.on  ami  pern>-nent  iibrralw-..on  of  I  inemplovmrnt 
Compms.,.on.  Vet  Mr.  Lmige  has  expressed  great  sl<eptK.sm  .o..r<k  the  Retraining  Program,  the  Republicans  have  fought 
the  Are*  Redevelopment  Program,  .nd  the  Public  Investnvent  Program  for  u.uier  developed  areas,  and  cons.s.ently  opp.>s« 
hberalixation   of    Unen.pU.yment   Compensation   and   (he   seft.oK  of   min.mum  standards  of  Unemployaun.  (  ompensafu.n, 

Massachusetts,  one  of  the  leaders  in  ed»K^ation  in  tl>e  '9th  Cen.u.y,  ha.  he-,  Uv*ing  ground.  A  Federal  program  fof 
«:h<H>l  aid  w,H.ld  help  Massachusetts  regain  her  pos.i.on  In  higher  e.U»ca.H>n  Massachusetts  is  lasc  in  the  nation  in  th^  ^.r- 
port  of  public  higher  education  Few  slates  would  profit  more  from  the  higher  education  bill  which  the  RepublKans  were 
responsible  for  iiilling  in  Congress. 

Mr  Kennedy  ^.11  ha*k  the  Adminiviration's  efforts  to  end  fhe  arms  race  wJih  Russia  Th«  adminJsiraiWm  has  created 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  it  is  tryir.g  ,o  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms  to  otl»er  natic^s,  and  it 
has  s^iboutted  the  most  wide  range  plans  for  c.^pleie  disarmament  ever  prop.>s*d.  Th.s  intense  search  for  an  ^ccommcHlafHm 
with  Russia  will   have  the  assured  support  of  Mr.   Ken«e<ly. 

As  Modemic   men,  Umg  htUrested  in  politki,  ue  slress   tht  f^Hnt  that  in  omr  ofimion  Mr.  Kennedy  h 
tngtfiy  qtudifted  on  his  oun  merits  tv  serve  Masssihusetts  in  the  Senste. 


SAMUEL  KER 


H      'mr^    Umy»r»rty 


JAMCS   MscGRCGOR   BURNS 

WillMi-n*    C««I«C« 

CHARIES   R.  CHERIWGTOM 

Hmr^mr^    0»»«v«r»»iy 

FRANK   FRCtDEL 


Harvard    Ur»rv«r»i1y 

NORMAN   QREENWALD 

N*»r    ra»t«m    »rui    Judaic    Stutft«4 
a»ana»i*    Unfve»s«ty 

CHARLES  HAAR 

Pl«l*SMK     9fl     law 

Hmnmw^    UtMvar«»ty 


SEYMOUR  E    HARRIS 

L 'tiaMar     Pro'<r*«cr    o4 
ec»il*cal    tcooomy 

PAUL   T.    HEFFRON 

CKatrm^n      t>«p»r»r»va»»t    wf 
Gty»t*rr\rrt»nt 


V.   O.    HEY.    Jr. 
CARL    LATHAM 


ARTHUR   MAASS 


Prol^%*or    of    G.->v*rnfr>anl 
Karvartt    U>    «•*'*  1y 


ERNEST  MAY 

e*«f  •%•<>'    €>♦    HiaUKV 
Hmr^m^    U"»var»'ty 

RODCRT   McCLOSKCY 

Ff^aaox    af    Cova#f»«v»an< 
Harvard    U»»iva»»#»y 

DONALD   MENZEL 

rrv*tn*w    a^    A*t'ontwnf 

H»r^»r4    Oti%*r\-m%orf 

JOHN    PLANK 

Ammrtcmm    A»»a*r« 
rietclwr    ScNool    9i 
Law    a»<»    Diatom  a cy 

ROBERT  C.   WOOD 

Pi>cfas»of    a*    Polittcal 
ScMM^ca 
M«s.t.acKu«ett%    M««t«tA« 


Commm<9e  for  US.  Senator 
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..^iJ  J    Qobbyn,  91  CtaymoM  Road,  Bdghton,  MasMctiutflU 
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Basketball  Squad  Rounds  Into  Form; 
Coach  Sees  Team  s  Chances  As  Good 

Alter  two  weeks  of  practice,  the  hasketball  team  is  l>eginnir!^  to  round  itself  into 
form.  Twenty  candidates,  the  largest  turnout  in  three  years,  iiave  tried  out  tV  the 
s^iuad.  RetuniinK  lettermen  include:  Captain  Hon  Kemper,  Hill  ColdberR  Steve  Ballas 
Larry  c;reenberK,  Steve  Smith  and  Arnie  Springer.  Some  of  the  more  promisinr  addi- 
tions to  the  team  arc:  Richie  Hymoff  who  letl  the  Hrandeis  intramural  sc(irers  with  a  29 
point  average  a  yeai  ago;  Herb  Teitelbaum,  who  was  out  with  injuries  last  season  • 

Steve   Heller,   a   fiiif   backcourt ' 

addition  from  Tafl  High  School 
Cheverus  High  in  Portland, 
in  the  Bronx;  Sant(»  Cimino  ol 
Cheverus  High  in  Portland, 
Me;  Gary  Goldberg,  an  ace 
backcourt  man  from  Lafayette 
High  irt  Brooklyn:  and  Jim 
Sliarpe   from    Prostiuc   IsU",    Mtv 

Whon  asked  about  tht  pros 
pects  for  this  year's  team. 
Coach  Phil  Philip  roplied: 
"Groater  dt-pth  and  more  ex- 
perience should  make  us  a  bet- 
ter hall  club  "  Philip  cautioned 
however  that;  "I  don't  mean  to 
predict  that  we  will  do  bt^tter 
than  13-8.  lw»caus»*  our  schedule 
W  ill  t)e  a  lot   tougher." 


i  Booters  Record  Drops  to  0-7 
Despite  Fine  Defensive  Play 

The  Hrandeis  scK'cer  team  dropr)ed  three  more  games 
last  week  to  Habson,  Bates  and  Rhode  Island.  In  all  three 
home  matches  the  defense  played  very  well  but  the  of- 
fense was  only  able  to  score  three  goals. 

Tuesday's  game  against  Habson  was  a  real  heart- 
breaker.  After  Travis  Fulton  scored  an  early  goal  for  the 
hooters,  Bab.son   tied  it   up  on  a  


Judges'   Jottings 

Gene    Booth,    former    All  Ivy 
guard     for     Doggie    Julian    at 
Dartmoutli.      has     bet-n     named 
assi.stant    basket  t)  a  I  1    coach 
Tlie     former     Jersey     school  l)()y 

n»lll,       CI        Hct».IU-|         ell 

Industrial    School, 
sist     Coach     P 
"kindle   all    th* 


lev 


4    1  »^  1        ■ 


vsill  as- 
hihp  as  well  as 
'   scoutuig. 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MEZZONE,    Pro^. 
Moin  of  Sowrh  —  TW  3-9405 


tluke  shot  later  in  tlie  opening 
quarter  Tlu^  game  remained 
scoreless  for  the  rest  of  regu 
lalion  tmie.  with  goalie  Dino 
Suiioris  making  many  saves 
Babson,  however,  tallied  m 
oveitune   to   give   tb.e   visitors   a 

2  1    dcHMsion 

Bates     iiuaded     Brandeis    on 
Thursday    and    beat     the    locals 

3  ()  Although  there  was  fine 
play  in  the  Brandeis  backlield. 
the  forwards  were  shut  out  for 
the  first  lime  this  season 

On  Saturday,  Coach  Lubasz's 
team  played  their  Ix^st  game  of 
the  sea.son  and  lost  to  URI  by 
a  score  of  3  2  F'or  three  and  a 
lialf  periods  Brandeis  played  its 
heart  out  A  second  period  goal 
by  Dave  Fleischaker  and  a 
third  period  score  k)y  Jeff  ^an 
ken  had  given  the  Judges  a  2-1 


>^}i 


SUNDAY    EVENING     NoV.  4      AT    8   O'CLOCK 

WILLIAM  A.  RUSHER 
NORMAN  THOMAS 

"Conservatism  vs.  Liberalism" 
rOR9    HALL    FORUM 

JOSOAN  HALL  —  MMtAara  St.  ctr.  Huntingttn  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

Hallmark  Cords  and   Party   Goods 
School   Supplies 

Moody  Street  ot  Centrol  Square       —       TW  9  8840 


I  ■  ■  1  ■  ■  ■  ■  M  ■  ■  1  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  1  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  m^^ 
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PROSPECT  HILL  SPA 

Prospect    Hill    Rood,    Walthom 

(opposite  new  A.  &  P.) 

Featuring  Home  Cooked  Mealn 

Jewish   and   American    Deiicotessen 

Corned    Beet,    Pastromi,    Etc. 

BREAKFAST   SPECIALS 

'TW  4  0787  WEEKDAYS  5  30   AM  -7  00   P  M 

SATURDAY  5  30  AM  -6  P.M    —  SUNDAY  5  30  AMI   P.M 

sri  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  1 1 1 1  ■  I ■■■■■■■  ^  ■  ■ 
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HAO  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard   Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 

Tel.    IV  4  9884  IV  4-9236 

We  Speciolizc   in   Polynesion   ond  Cantonese   Food 

Orders  to  Toke  Out 


«   Op«fi  ^••-Pri.   11:30  AM  -!0  P.M.  Uf    11:30  AM  -11   P.M. 

R  %mm    &  Holidays  12  Noom  •   10  P.M. 


ili 

(I 

:Ii 


: 


lead  Then,  with  about  ten 
tninutos  ictl  lo  play,  the  Flams 
tiod  it  up  A  .score  on  a  di.spu'ed 
penalty  kick  with  t  li  r  e  e  min- 
utes loft  to  i)lay  gave  Rhode 
I.sland    the     victorv 


,.-J 

ff        TWinbrook   3  9338         ^ 


WEST  END 
SERViCENTER 


€s8o! 


809  Main  Street 

(Comer  of  Bacon) 


EXPECTING 
FRIENDS  OR 
RELATIVES? 

Moke  reservotions 
for  therr  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in   Walthom 

Route   128 

Exit  48  and  48e 

at  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS    FOR 
SPORTS   TEAMS 


BANQUET    AND   FUNCTION 

FACILITIES    FOR    UP   TO 

15*    PERSONS 

CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR 
HOHL 

CALL 
TWinbrook  9-8700 


WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

GIARDINA'S  RESTAURANT 

now  serving  fine  foocfs  and  choice  liquors 

•  ITALIAN-AMERICAN   CUISINE 

•  SEA    FOOD 

•  T\KE-OUT   ORDERS 

•  PRIVATE   ROOM   FOR   SMALL   GROUPS  AND   PARTIES 

CORNER  MAIN  &  MOODY  TW  3-2227 

Mon.-Sof.:  11:00  A.M.-10:00  P.M. 


MlUL'k' 


MvShabian 


{Author  of  "I  \Va8  a  Teen-age  Dwarf,"  "The  Many 
Lov€$  of  Dobie  GxUis,"  etc.) 


EAT,  SLEEP,  AND    MATRICULATE 

Tlic  troiihle  vvitli  e.'irh'  inr.rriinK  cImssos  is  tliat  you're  tor.  shvpy. 
At  JMtt*  iJioriiin^  (•l,•l-^s<•s  xosirc  too  lumnry.  At  c'lrly  altcnioon 
^■i,■l-^-^(•s  Nou'rc  too  ioiiV-  .At  lute  ;irternooM  classeM  you're  t<K> 
liuiitirv  ••mtiii  riie  hict  i>  :iii(i  v.r  iiiit^lit  lis  well  face  it  — there 
Ls  no  t;,o()(|   tiuic  o!   (Im\    to  take  a  class. 

Wluit  -,1imII  we  (io  then'  Ahandoii  (tnr  colleiies  fs)  the  l\\'"'  I 
Ba\  no '  I  s.iy  Aiiienea  (hd  not  heconu'  the  hope  ol  tiiankin<l  and 
th»-  \«. '.rM's  iars^est  pro4lueer  ot  hutteirat^  riiid  t;i!!()vv  hy  ruiiniiig 
away  from  .1  ti^ht  ' 

If  you'n>  aiwayn  too  hungry  ot  too  sleepy  for  eljiss,  then  let's 
hold  chesses  wh-n  \  ou're  not  tiM)  hiui^ry  or  .slee{>y  :  imriiely,  when 
y(»u  re  eatuii!;  or  slee[Mnn. 

Chts^ses  while  eatuu;  ;ire  h  siii)|>le  rn»ttpr    Just  have  a  lecturer 
lecture  v, hile  tlie  eaters  eat.    But  watch  out  for  noisy  footi.    I 
rnejin  w  ho  can  hear  a  lecturer  lecture  wheri  everylKMly  is  cninch 
ina:  ct-iery  or  iimt/.o  or  like  th>»t*'  S^-rx  e  <juiet  .stuff-  Hke  anchovy 
paste  on  a  dou(?hnut,  or  steaming  1h)W'1.s  of  latnh  fat. 

And  kuidlv  ohnerve  sslent-e  while  li^^htiti^  your  |Kwt-|>randial 
Mitrlhoro  (  igarette     I  ^lu  t  i>e  stnkui^  kitchen  matches  on  youT 


J#»ftns  Instead  carry  an  eniU'r  from  the  dormitory  fireplac*'  in 
yoiir  piir-«e  <>r  [nxket  Tlace  the  MHrllM>ro  a^amst  the  emU'r. 
Li^ht  It  <i!!!»*tlv  Sin'>ke  It  (juietly  Oh.  I  know  I  ask  a  >>reat 
deal'  \  know  that  otie's  natural  u»stir»ct  Uf)on  encountennn 
MHrllM.ro's  tine  flavor  an<l  filt^'r  is  lo  throw  hack  one's  head  and 
l>ellow  jCH'at,  roiiHinn  cru'^  of  joy  fhit  you  must  not.  \ou  fuusi 
contaui  >our  ecst^tcy,  h-^t  v«»u  disturh  the  lecturu»n  lectur'r. 
^ou  can.  if  \on  like,  [x'rm.t  yourself  a  few  .small  shudd**!^  "^ 
ple.v.Hi((f  .^n  \'»u  niii«>k»-.  1  :i(  lake  care  not  t^)  wfar  garfnent* 
winch  will  m'\  up  a  clatter  wlien  you  shudder  like  t-affeta,  for 
•xample,  or  kiiee  cvmhaU 

lift  IS  lurii  !i(»w  to  the  pro!>lt«in  (»f  learnmn  v>'hile  «!e*»j>!fif. 
First,  can  it   Ik*  done'' 

"\(«.  :t  cu.'i  I'syc  lioiogi  ;!,•*  ha..*  provetl  liiat  the  hram  la 
defuutdv  ahle  >..  aHMumlate  information  dunnn  sl«*p  Take,  for 
inhlanc*-.  a  r»vrnt  exi»enment  eonduci^l  hy  a  leaduix  l"a.<«terri 
um\'ersity  'Stanford  1  A  ■*maii  tarx*  recorder  wh.s  [ilaee*]  under 
tie-  piliow  of  ?iit-  ~..!,j.-;.t  it  !:,-.^l, ,,,„,,  lutiiMTi  <;!ei»»«  Si>^**fo«in. 
W  hen  ( ,l.!,c  \A  ts  ta>t  asiee[),  the  recorder  was  turneil  on  Softly 
rII  throMgh  fh*.  r.iifht,  It  re|>*»Ht«Mi  three  statements  m  (ilel>e't 
alumlx'nrig  ear 

1.  HerU'rt  SiH>n,  er  lisfsl  h»  the  age  of  109  and  is  ealle(1  "Th* 
Founder  of  i.nshsl;   llcle.  t-c  l'hilvwi^>pl.v    " 

2-   The  hanaiia  plant  is  not  a  treK»  hut  a  larj^e  jM^rennial  herh. 

.'}  The  Arctiduke  henlinand  wa.s  aji*«a.s.smate«l  in  IftM  al 
8ar«;rvo  hy  a  yoiin^_  nHtionaiisf  nariuHJ  Mulaa  Cvetnic.  who  ha» 
been  callefi  -The    IriKner  of  World   V\'ar  I." 

VVlien  <  -leU'  awoke  in  the  mornmg.  the  f)«ycho!<»Kists  ^aid  \f% 
hmi,  '  Hert-«-rt  S|)encer  lived  to  the  age  of  1(>9.  What  la  be 
called ;"' 

(  ile[>e   oroniritlv   rot>liAd     •   l»on,»or»;«l    Mpi-l,  " 

Next  (hey  askwl  him.  What  has  Mjilaa  Cvetnic  t>een  calledH 

H^M.hfsi  <;!el»e,  "P<-rennial  Serh." 

I  "mall  y  they  said,     Is  the  hanana  plant  a  tree'" 

But  Mei^.  exhauste<i  fn.m  the  kuig  internTgation,  liati  rall«ii 
back  itsleep,  where  he  is  to  this  day.  •  imb  m.i m^imb 


€ileb^  xleep*.  hut  you.  we  truKt.  arr  up  nnff  shout.  Whg  n*ff 
improve  earn  tvnking  hour  with  our  ftne  product— Marlboro 
CigarettenT  You  get  a  lot  to  like— filter,  Ihivor.  pmtk  or  bog. 
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Colorado  Editor  Fired 
By  School  President 

Pabtkatioiis  Board  Packed 

Gary  Althen,  editor  of  the  Colorado  University  stu- 
dent newspaper,  the  Colorado  Daily,  was  fired  from  his 
position  by  Univerf^ity  President  Quigg  Newton.  The  dis- 
misftal  climaxed  a  series  of  events  that  beg^^n  with  the 
publication  of  an  article  by  Carl  Mitcham  *63,  in  which  he 
referred  to  Arizona  Senator  Barry  Goldwat<>r  as  "a  fool,  a 
mountebank,    a    murderer,    no 


NoTontbof  4,   19A2 


Student  Council  to  Votd 
On  'Publications  Board' 

A  proposal  to  create  a  Student  Publications  Board,  whose  purpose  will  be  to  mak* 
recommendations  designed  "to  improve  the  contents''  of  all  campuVmiWications  w* t 
presented  at  a  closed  meeting  of  Student  Council  and  to  the  editors  of  all  newsoa^r* 
and  journals  last  we6k  by  Dean  of  Students  I.  Milton  Sacks.  ^i^pern 

Based    on    a    report    by    the* 


better   than    a    common   crimi- 
nal." 

Following  the  pubhcation  o# 
the  article.  Gold  water  re- 
quested an  apology  from  the 
tJniverslty,  saying  he  was  "con- 
cerned about  the  ability  of  peo- 
J>le  with  an  un-American  pol- 
cy  to  have  that  philosophy  dis 


on  a  report  by 
American  Civil  Lit>ertieii  Un- 
ion, the  proposal  is  expected  to 
be  presented  to  Student  Coun- 


SPEAC  Discloses  Request 
For  Speaker  Postponement 


cil  for  approval  on  November 
15.  Dr.  Sacks  indicated  that  an 
"overwhelming  expression  of 
disapproval"  by  the  under- 
graduate student  body  would 
be  laken  into  consideration  be- 
fore a  final  decision  as  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Board 
was  reaohed. 


6   SiudeoU.  S   FaewUy 

The  pioposed  Board,  as  it  is 


Two    meml>er9    of   the   SPKAC    executive   board,    Kd 

.  .  Perlmutter  '63  and  I^rry  Goldman  *63,  yesterday  disclosed        ^. 

Pi*L*^ JM^/SL'fiLSiTj  15if  that   the  University   had  asked   for  the  T>oatponement   of  j  presently      conceived,      would 

Communist   Party   member  Gus   Hall's  talk.   Hall   was   to  j  consist  of  six  students  and  three 
have    spoken    Sunday,    October* 
28 


This  was  the  first  time  in  the 
University's    fourteen-year   his 


in  some  cases  defended  by  the 
press. 

Socialists  ^ans  Censare 

"I   have   spoken   with   groups 
•t  sonr^e  250  colleges  and  schools 

in   this  country."   Goldwatei  i  tory  that   a   student   group  was 
wrote,  "and  this  is  the  only  one    asked    to    postpone    a    speakmg 
where   the   Socialists,   or   what    |<'"«ag*"'^**«^t 
ever    you    care    ^o    call    them.^  Another   f/ubaii   C,'ri»is 

seem   to  have  the  ability   to  do'       Citing    the    Cuban    crisis    as 
whatever    they    want    without    the   immediate   cause   for   anxi- 


quotation  in  last  week's  "Fac- 
ulty Rally-  article,  and  the 
use  of  the  headline  "Dean  Is- 
sues Edict*  in  the  last  issue  It 
is  his  hope  that  the  Publica- 
tion* Board  will  be  able  to 
solve  these  problems,  at  leaiit 
in  part. 

Dr.  Sacks  also  mentioned 
that  in  both  1952  and  195« 
there  were  organized  move- 
ments against  the  jMsiice.  A 
mimeographed  competitor  waa 
published  during  the  latter 
year.    He    commented    that 


^ 1  #  .  I  ^^^  Board  operates  a»  is  plan- 
opportune"  for  a  Comn^iHt  ^'^  members  The  students  ned.  there  will  be  a  decreased 
Pa^;  s^^aker  HoweveTi^o^^^^^  i  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  President  of  Stu-  j  P^it>'J'ty  of  alienating  the 
man  and  Perlmutter  said  they  '  ^*^"t  Council  and  Ih^  Student ! /jj'tr'!^'.,  ^  ^*^''"*"  ^^^ 
felt      it   was  fear  of  tarnishing  i  B*>«rcl  of  Review,  the  Editor  of  "«aent   body 


censure. 

Newton    replied    to    Goldwa 


ety.    Goldman    said     he. 
with     Vic    Hausner    '64, 


ter's  letter,  saying  "We  have  a  ;  siancr  ;64.    other    nn.embers    of;       The  Uiiiveisily   did   rvot   h»w^ 


the   public   image  of   Brandeis    .  ^^*'  Justice,  one  other  editor  of        The  text  of  the  Faculty  prc^- 
that    primarily    motived   them      |a     publication,     to     be     elected    posal  is  as  follows: 

SPKACs    representatives    re- !  *^**^"^i  year  by  the  editors  them 
fused   to  honor  the  faculty's  re      »**lves,    and    two  studen   j  elect 
quest,    claiming    that       particu      **^    ^t    large    from    the    student 
,  larly  in  time  of  crisis    the  ideal    body       The     faouliy      members 
along    of  free  speech    must   be   affirm    '  would    be   selected    by    the    Ad 
Steve  j  ed"  {  ministrative    Committee 


RKSOl.VED  There  shall  h€ 
eatabliithed  a  Student  Publua- 
tions  Board  composed  of  six 
students  and  three  faculty  mem- 
ber*   (none    of    whom    shall    be 


genuine  democracy  of  ideas  on  ;  SPEAC's  executive   U>ard    and  |  to  -^t^o'n'e^Th;'  ;;;?e^n'^t;;if:  i  last'  Fr?d7y'"!>r''sacks"^cU^'    I'B^l^^^''^'^^'''^ 

our   campus  the   cry   you  ^  Perlmutter    were    requested    to    how*ever  ^.nce    Arnold    John- !  several  reai>ns  for  tSecrea^  i  Vol  *"'     Brandex, 

raise   has  a   very   familiar    ring    postpone    Halls    talk       until    a  i  aon     h*^ari    r^    th*.    1^ni,,r.    »^^    .^  iu^  v^^^Ja    ^Jt^LVuJ'l^^.^Jl  \  ^*''^^^^ 

on 

ere- 

hat 

Board 

I  i«    to    have   (tnlu    p^it'^Ti   of 


demic     Council,     consisting 


,  tend.    Johnson    did    say.    how 
of  i  ever,  that  Benjamin  Ehivis.  an 


means    other    than    direct    con 

The   feud    flaired    up   a  g  a  i  n    ^ur      chairmen      of      academic  |  ot'h^r  "pVrtrs^k^a:;^  "could  i  ^'^t^^?«i''X.,r^K^'^w^"-^'";  i  -f'^'-^ejxdation  to  aopropriafe 
when  the  Daily  printed  a  letter  j  ^»^..    ^^a    the    three    deans,    appear  in  nlarr^f  Hall    Ai  "»^  !  correct   the  ini\^tic*«  ^*  an  of   i  ^^^ "'»;*''•"'''  'J^'^'^^''^^        ^nd  will 

PL^L*?J''''''"'^u**'^!"{r'^''p''«^"^*^    ^^'^    '•^J"^*    ^o    the    sa,?;;    time    he    reqi^ted    tha^ '  ?ens.^e  IrUcle 
-With  Ike    it  was  hard  to  keep  i.tudent      group       Representing    the    entire     program    be  ^.  , '^"''^^  »"'^'^ 

from  laughing  at  the  o»d  futzer  s!  the  faculty,  Dr    1    Milton  Sacks.  |  poned      indefinitely      since     be 
grammar     It  was  like  having  a  I  also     Dean     of     Students.     Dr  i  feared      "cancellation     at     this 
lap  dog, for  President  —  nice  to    Leonard     Lew.     Dean     of     the    time."    as    had    previously    oc 
have  around  the  house  as  a  pet  I  Graduate       School.       and      Mr  |  cured    at    Ixmg    Island    Univer 
for    the   kids,    but    you  d    never  |  char:*s   I     Schottland.   Dean   of  i  sity 
(Continued  on  Page  H)  Faculty,  said  the  time  was  "in- 


(Contintied  on  Page  S) 


MisuiMierstaBdiiigs 

Dr  Sacks  also  noted  i;everal 
misunderstandings  that  have 
arisen  this  semester  between 
Justice  reporters  and  the  Ad- 
ministration,   including    a    mis- 


function  in  relation  to  publtra- 
tiom. 


I 


Editorial 


The  Death  of  the  Liberal  Tradition 


Brandeis  had  always  been  noted  for  it^  liberalism.  Its  student  ImkIv  was  lil)eral ;  its  faculty  was  ljl>eral ;  its  admm- 
istration  was  liberal.  Never  had  the  administration  phohibited  students  from  inviting:  a  .ij>eaker  to  campu.s,  uo  matter 
how  unconventional  his  views.  Never  had  the  administration  suppressed  the  school  news[)aper,  no  matter  how  em- 
barrasi^iiig  its  »i  titie«. 

But    the    Brandeis    we    spieak^ —  

of  here  is  the   Brandeis  of  the   <>»  ^^»«  Iward 
past:    it   is   the  Brandeis  of  ten  Censure,   Then   Censor 

years  ago.  of  f^ve  years  ago.  of,  If  the  publications  board 
last  month.  It  is  not  the  Fran-  j  were  merely  an  advisorv  bt>ard. 
dels  of  the  pre.sent.  |  it    would     be    dangerous      For 


The  Past  Tw  Weeks 
In   the   past   two   weeks    the 


once  such  a  board  is  instituted, 
it  can  easily  be  enlarged.  What 
today    may    be    the    power    to  I  University  has  the  Administra 


Faculty,  have  requested  that  a 
student    organization    postpone 


the  administration  lo  prevent  a  i  have    to    dirtv    its    hands    with 


the  firing  of  an  editor:  the  pub- 


ng 
composition   of   the   board    will  i  its  liberal  image  in  the  academ- 
not  be  changed     There  is  noth- j  ic  community.    Now,   however 
an  invitation  to  a  speaker  and  i  ing  txesides  the  "good  faith'  of  j  the     Administration     d<^      not 
•iated  that,  if  the  students  did 
not  heed  the  request,  the  Uni- 
versity   itself    would    probably 
not  allow  him  to  speak  as  sched- 
uled: and  the  Dean  of  Students 
has  presented  the  Administra- 
tion's   proposal    for  a   publica- 
tions board. 

It  is  the  publications  board 
that  most  concerns  us,  for  the 
J«atle«  Is  a  newspaper  that  has 
always  had  full  freedom  of 
expretaion.    The  institution  of 


Petition  Seeking 
Change  of  Hours 
To  Be  Discussed 

Dean  of  Students  I  Milton 
Sacks,  chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative sub  committer  on  Stu- 
dent Housing,  jsaid  a  petition 
signed  by  84'';,  of  the  men  stu- 
dents on*'  year  ago.  requesting 
an  extension  of  open  house 
hours  from  1  00  pm  to  1 1  00 
pm  ,  Sunday  through  Thurs- 
day, will  be  discus.sed  aj  swxm 
as  pos:;ible  "  At  the  -iiime  inue 
,,       ,  ,       ..     .  .  ^  ^' **    sub-committ'*"     will     con- 

will    almost    surely   follow     As    still  reserving  the  right  to  take   sider   regulations  governing  the 
such,   the   publications   h^.ard   is    action    if    th      board      does    not    new   dunnitorics 
a     mechanism    to    remove    the    work  out"  |       ^^     c « ^  ir  -     -,  ^    »u   »    i 

editor-in-chief  of   any    pubiica  Psychoiogieai    Effect  r^g.-'aM-^^  are   not   ^^"i      '!"* 

^        .^    ^   .  i^kI'^    :'"''     existence    of    any  .  jurisdiction    of   .-students     How- 

Tarnished  Image  !  publications     board      places     a  i  ever     "«f.id*»nt   op'"*^'^    will   be 

Never  in   the  history  of  this '  ?f.t?!.  ?!X^^^'^*'*^*' ..**'"^*i}.    «";  sought ' 

Euphemi^Mi 

S  I  u  d  e  n  t 

Open  House  is  the 

room  oer- 

a  board  of  nine 

whom  will  not  have   except  ir.   ! '*  mens  dormitories   '  An  arti- 

cidentallv.    any    experience    in  I  *^'^.*"  i?*^  November's  Justice 
'  '  ».iid.   "The  maioritv  of  m*»n  f*»It 


every  editor  and  writer     There ^ 

President  of  the  University  has  jceiwiire  tomorrow   maV  be  the  |  tion  taken  suci/astep'tiir^^^^^  ^    ^P   ^'^"r   definition   of'       A^^^^i   IT  Tu'^ 

issued    a    letter   antithetical    to    power  to  censor.    And  the  ad-    because  of  its  sincere  l>elief  in'^^^f^    '^    '"     .'^*«*    ^as^e  "     The        ^^^f ing  to  the 
th^  \d^m  of  dissent;  three  Deans.  I  miniKtratlmi  rA^ii«o«  in  aiv*»  anv  i  fr***^r,r^   «'   fKe    r^r-.;.     rw^rXor^  1  editor    or    writer    mtmt    realize  '  "«"Ooook,     upen  M 
ostensibly  representing  the   guarantee    that    the    power    oV  Ibecau^  orits*fe«rof  tarnVshTng  I  ^^f^  ^'«  *'<*'*'«  ^'^^  *>^  Judged  b 


situation  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

The  board,  however,  d*<M( 
have  power:  it  has  the  power 
to  recommend  impeachment  or 
removal  of  the  editor-in-chief 
of  a  publication  to  "appropri- 
ate University  institutions." 
such  as  the  Dean  of  Students. 
And,  given  ^h^  historical  an- 
tipathy   between    the    present 


a  publications  board  wiU  ter-  Dean  and  the  Jastice,  a  recom- 
minate  that  freedom,  and  this,  mendation  for  the  dismissal  of 
we  believe,  is  the  very  puipofe  l  the  editor  oi  tiiic  pubUcation  made   the   ultimate   authority^ '     We  streag ty  epyeec  it 


o    expeci    p«ropte 
who  have  never  laid  oul 


t  a  page  j  ^^*^"  house  would  make  study- 
lications  board  e«nsi<jtinff  V.'  «  i  ^^»"  h«ve  never  taken  notes  in  '■  j"*^  eaa'T  and  make  the  dormi- 
lications  board,  consisting  o.  a^^  interview,  who  have  never     ?^'^'    quieter     Proponents    of 


majority  of  students,  will  do  it 
And  who  can  claim  that  stu- 
dents firing  other  students  is 
anti-civil  libertarian? 

Nevertheless.  Dean  Sacks 
has  presented  the  publications 
board  as  a  means  of  protection 
for  the  editor-in-chief  from 
arbitrary  dUmi«««i  Ky  the  Ad- 
ministration.     However,     the 


written  a  news  article,  to  give  1 1!?^   ^f  ^'  .?P*"   ^^^^   *'««   ^^^ 
constructive     advice     »«     »iHi/»- 1  '""^  '♦  .^'"  improve  the  social 


IS     t'idic- 
uious     The   boards   only   real- !  *^':"**!'^1^''^,  ^^  ^'^^^^*"»P"«   ^Ije 
istic  function  can  be  to  control  >  ^^*'\*^*P^^  ^t  open  house  has  al- 


the  Justiee  and  the  other  itu 
dent  publications. 

Although  clothed  in  civil 
libertarian  terms,  the  Admin- 
istration's  proposal    represrents 


Administration   will  not  agree  "o  more  than  bare  post  censor 
that  the  publications  board  be   ■^•iP 


ready  been  granted  during  the 
week-ends  ** 

The  committee  wes  appointed 
last  year  by  former  Dean  o£ 
Students  MerriJ!  D.  Peterson, 
when  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  Vic  Samuels  'M.  then 
Pr<?ftident  of  the  JMen's  Inter- 
dorm  Council.  -< 


Pog«  Two 


THE     JUSTICF 


No¥«mWr  l«  1fi2 


Wt    IVVB 


TNi     JUSTICI 


Poge  TTtrfv 


THE  JUSTICE 


with  th*  exception  ut  exomm*- 
Brondcik    University,     WotthO**^ 


Pubtii^«<t  w««Ktv  durmf)  the  school  vcof 
t«on  ood  vocotton  pefKxte.  by  itutJcnts  ct 
Mobaochusettt.  ^     , 

SKidant  »ub»cnpttons  vjto»KJ»M*»  by  »^*«  stuctetit  octiviti««  tee. 

Oft-cofnpus  vjb»Cf»pt»ons:   S5.00.      Ak»mnt  subtcripttom:    $4  50. 
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A  Question  of  Motives 


Jeffrey  Tarter  

<^ueauun    evolution.  It  seems  likely  to  at- 
tract  not   only   Journalistically 
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Anthony  Kostiner  '64  Dovki  AAerrill  '64 
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St«H: 

Lotin, 


Ihe    most   crucial 
akM)ut  ttie  proposea  pubucatioiis 

board  is  iis  uiotive.  Ur.  Saclis  incept  interference  but  the  tra- 
argues  that  ii  is  intended  lo  ditional  opponents  of  the  paper 
tuiiccion  toward    ihe   eievaiion 


ol  journalislH:  hianoaroii  ano  lo 
protect  the  4us»«,ice  trom  Ad- 
ministration iiuerierence.  The 
Justice  editorial  board  feels 
that  the  funciion  of  the  publi- 
cations board  is  more  likeiy  to 
be  the  hidden  control  of  the 
new^Niper  wu.'out  the  appear 


as  well.  And  there  is  no  assur- 
ance beyond  Dr.  Sacks'  good 
faith  that  the  Board  may  not 
become  a  severely  restrictive 
censorship.  Even  assuming  Dr. 
Sacks'  sincerity  —  which  I  am 
willing  to  do  —  there  is  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  cerrectlve 
institutions  to  assume  increas- 


ance  ot  an  anti-liberiar<an  stand    inf  coalarol,  and  that  control  is 
by  the  University.  And  further    very  often  malignant. 


Hospitality 


For  a  school  as  concerned  with  public  r<»lation5  as  is  Bran- 
dt is.  it  J.^  surpMs.inK  lo  nott'  that  stvt'ral  pleasant  possibilities 
have    LK-en   overlooked      We   will    outline   some   of   them    briefly: 

1  )  Visiting'  athletic  teams  often  travel  long  distances  to 
compete  with  our  teams  only  to  have  immediately  after  the 
*iairit-  is  ovtr  Certainly  we  shouiri  (re.it  th.e^e  visitors  to  a 
nual.  and.  if  tlu  game  is  held  during  the  weekend,  invite  them 
to  on*'  of  our  social  affairs  This  is  something  for  the  Social 
Committee  and  teams  to  work  on  m  coopeiatiun  with  the  Dining 
Halls  and  AthU  tic  Department 

2)  When  New  York's  new  Philharmonic  Hall  al  Lincoln 
Center  opened  recently,  its  first  cone*  rt  was  i)resented  not  lo 
that  city  s  intellectual  and  artistic  »'lite.  but  to  the  construction 
workers,  foremen,  and  supervisors  who  built  the  hall  Their 
relatives  were  also  invited  Similarly,  the  first  persons  to  use 
Ih<  dining  halls  of  the  new  residence  quadrangle  should  be 
the  men   who   construt  ted    n     the  completion   of  a    building 


IS   a 


t  ^  ^ 

1  V/  I 


3)     It  might   1h'  a  good  idea   to  have  a  special  production  of 
Heartbreak    House    for   local    high   sch'»ol    «tudent.s    interested    in 
dramatics       This  idea  was  also  derived  from  the  excellent  plans 
for  Linctiln  ('<  rit«'r   ) 


Opinion 


Censorship:  The  Moral  Principle 


Lsrry  Cress 


lAtrry  Gross  is  Eiiitorin-Chu-j  oj  iht  TVRRt:T,  Oie  jchooi 
literary  tnag^ztne 

The  student  body  is  now  confronted  with  what  may 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  isst'es  in  its  history.  This  is 
the  question  of  limiting  freedom  of  the  press  on  this 
campus. 

Dean  Sacks,  representing  the  adminietration,  has 
made  it   known  to  the  student   body   that  a  publication* 

board,    which    will    review    all    .y-- — 

student    publications    with    the    e^nd  to  write  in  the  paper 
powers   of   recommendation    to 
the  Appropriate  organs  of  ulti- 


questions  have  been  raised 
abou*  the  attitudes  ot  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  Student  Union. 

The  question  of  motives  is 
important  to  the  degree  thai  il 
directly  concerns  the  use  of  the 
proposed  board;  if  its  intention 
is  repressive,  its  effect  will  cer- 
tainly also  be  repressive  -  and 
the  Justice  cannot  be  expected 
to  tolerate  infringement  of  its 
freedom  lo  criiici/e,  winch  it 
regards  as  absolutely  necessary 
within  the  gi\  t-n  university 
framework  In  a  comnninity 
where  ideal.s  are  so  easily  be- 
trayed, an  institution  immune 
to  all  pressure  and  admmislra- 
tive  responsibility  becoirie«  nec- 
essary as  a  corrective  Tin  Jus- 
lire  can  ha\e  .lo  choic«'  but  to 
light  the  proposal 

Communications   Failure 

But  the  argument  is  very 
different  if  the  motives  of  the 
Dean  and  Trustees  aie  sincere- 
ly expressed  The  Justice  freely 
admits  that  its  standards  can 
and  should  be  higher,  that  m 
the  past  its  ptjlicy  may  have 
been  irresponsible  and  iiiiv»»«"- 
rectable,  and  that  much  of  the 
conflict  between  it  and  the  Ad 
ministration  was  caused  by  a 
failure  of  c-omnuinications  such 
as  the  proposed  board  might 
remed> 

Yet  even  if  the  Justice  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  inten- 
tions of  the  board,  there  is  still 
strong  reason  to  oppose  its  es 
tablishment  on  the  grounds  of 
pragmatic    con.«*»>quenre 

Interference 

The  first  important  conse- 
quence to  t>e  expected  i.^  inter- 
ference. Whatever  the  inten- 
tiorj;  of  the  board,  there  is  no 
check    on    its    future    uses    and 


The    second    consequence    of 
the  boarr'  is,  properly  speaking, 
its  total  lack  of  any  capacity  to 
accomplish  the  consequences  il 
is  intended  to   have.   It   is  sup-  j 
posed   to   raise   ihe   journalistic  i 
standards  of  the   paper   and   to 
remind  it  of  "the  limits  of  jour-  I 
nalistic     propriety,"     yet    thisj 
Board   has  no  effective  mecha-  ^ 
nisin  lo  do  what  it  claims  lo  l>e 
able  to  do    It  lacks  the  journal-  ! 
islic     experience     necessary     to 
evaluate    the   errors    in    rejMjrt- 
jng  and  propriety  that  are  com- 
plained    about.     It     lacks    the 
c  1  e  a  r  1  y    defined    criteria    that 
even   make  evaluation   fair  and 
possible     It    al.so    lacks    any    ca- 
pacity   lo    miprtivc    llic    quality 
of  Justice  journali.-^ni  beyond 
that    wh.rh   could    hv  otlered   by 
a    technical    adviser,    has    no 
means  for  correction  of  nosrep 
resentatioii  that  could  .'  t)t  more 
easily   be   provided   by   a   simple 
letter    to   the   editor    (    and    it    is 
iplikely   that   the   Board   would 
be  willing  to  handle  complaints 
too   trpial    for   recourse   by    lel- 
!t  r  )    and   is  certainly   unable  lo 
effect  the  lack  of  staff,  interest, 
and     cc»mmunicaii(tii     i".««i     i.as 
..lade  errors  so  frequent   in  the 
first    place     T^ie    Publications 
Boa  id     may     recommend,    but 
there  is    oo  great  a  chance  that 
th<      Justice     will     be     penalized 
for    Its    own    inabi  .ly    to    carry 
out      .m  practical     recommenda 
t  ions 

The  only   possible  Ju.slice   re 
form   wiP   be   internal      with  an 
increase    in    resp<msibility    and 

«  •  .  «<4  .F«v«i«  ^■••4-       «   «>   r%   w^        •  »^#k        tit  r%  %  t  s\r  %  i4  t 
J  (.JVii^ii  •«-  at  i        1    »     V"   <•*        i»»*         — »_-.-..w.   •— - 

Board  it.self  Dean  Sacks  must 
be  as  willing  to  accept  the  good 
f»ith  of  the  Editorial  Board  as 
he  expects  us  to  be  in  accept- 
ing his  good  faith  A  strong  step 
(Continued  «t»  Page  €) 


Steph«ii  Stofwr  — 

I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
a  publications  board  at  Bran- 
deis  University.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Tarter  that  the  nrMtivations 
underlying  its  establishment 
are  less  important  than  its 
pragmatic  consequences,  which 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  the 
legitimization  of  unfreedom 
th;>n  the  "institutionalization  of 
freetlom"  (Dr.  Sacks).  In  the 
recent  incident  involving  Gus 
Hall,  lor  example,  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  act  out  of  anti> 
civil  libertarian  motives.  While 
disagreeing  witli  any  adminis- 
traiive  decision  to  postpone  the 
speech.  I  recognize  (as  did  the 
Communist  Party)  the  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  i  n  v  o  1  v  e  d. 
That  (as  a  member  of  the 
SPEAC  executive  board)  1  de- 
cided that  these  circumstances 
were  less  important  than  the 
absolute  principle  of  free 
speech  does  not  mean  that  I 
consider  the  Administration  as 
being  out  to  "get"  us. 

Inherent  Danger 

However,  the  setting  up  of 
the  Ujard  i*-  wry  dangerous  to 
the  present  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom uf  expression  al  Brande:s, 
which  for  all  its  faults  is  still 
une  of  the  most  liberal  schools 
in  the  country  The  rea.son  is 
that  it  IS  very  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate the  limits  of  journalistic 
propriety",  this  idea,  togetlier 
with  the  companion  notion  of 
'  bad  taste,  '  can  very  easily  be 
used  to  justify  a  decision  to 
suppress  (read  recommend  the 
suppression  of)  virtually  any- 
thing Any  future  expose  in  the 
Justice  will  likely  b«'  consi- 
dered in  bad  taste"  by  those 
against  whom  it  is  dire»cted; 
and  subsequent  steps  to  insure 
that  the  off»'nding  article  will 
not  happen  again  will  have  the 
effect  of  silencing  the  one  organ 
at  Hrandeis  w  h  c  h  acts,  in 
some  sense,  as  a  counterweight 
to  administrative  policy  In 
f»et,  ii  i*<  the  Administration 
which  rules,  v  ..nsultations  with 
students,  though  desirable,  are 
not  the  hnal  source  of  d*ci- 
1  5J'(;f^s  Afiii  ihvt.!xh  it  !s  tiue 
I  that  the  Ruling  Powers  can  act 
|al  any  time  to  stifle  the  student 
newspaper,  ti>ey  are  more 
likely  to  do  so  if  given  carte 
I  blsBchc  by  a  publications 
I  board. 


Mis- 
quotations occur   in  any   news- 

_    _     paper,    but    do    no*    constitute 

m»4e  ooiitroiT  will  Vohably  t^    gr>ounds  for  censorship.   I  con- 
ifwKituted    In  effect,  what  this    sider   it  fair,   for   example,   for 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


would  mean  is  that  when  the 
J—ttoe^  or  any  otlM*r  p^iblica- 
tion,  transgresaes  what  is  de- 
fined as  "permissible,"  this 
Board  could  recommend  the 
removal  of  the  editor,  and  if 
the  Student  Council  did  not 
comply,  could  go  over  ;ts  head 
aAd  ask  the  admit. istration  to 
do  so.  The  supporter!,  of  this 
plan  do  rK>t  consider  this  to 
be  ceiuBorship  however,  in  ef 
feet,  this  is  what  it  an^oonts  to 

Institvtionalisation 

Up   until    this    point,    the    ad 
ministratior     has     always     had 
the  power  to  .suspend  any  pub 
lication   if   it   saw   fit   to  do  ao 
This  is  a  drastic   step  and   one 
fiat  would  be  highly  unlikely 
Thus,  there  has  been,  in  efTect, 
unrestricted     freedom    of    the 
press     The    proposed    measure 
lets  up  institutionalued  means 
lor    less  drastic,   and  tlierefore 
more  practical,  steps  against  of- 
fendinf;   publications.    While    it 
is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
stjdenU  under  the  present  syi 
tern   to   be   completely   free   of 
poaatbie    suspension,    I    aee    no 
excuse  lor  complying  with  any 
amplification  of  administrative 
controls 

The  re  on«  a^^vanced  for  the 
institution  o*  this  board  are 
varied,  but  none  of  them  are 
sufficient  to  excuse  a  violation 
of  the  moral  principle  If  there 
ib  objection  to  misquotation  in 
the  Jsstice,  misquotation  can 
be  rectified  It  is  possible  for 
any  member  of  the  University 
to  register  protest  against  such 
incidents,  iX  be   would  condes- 


the  administration  to  request 
that  all  dissenting  opinion  be 
given  a  chance  t«  be  heard  in 
the  pages  ci  the  newspaper, 
but  this  is  certainly  not 
grounds  for  a  publication 
board 

Principle  ViUl 

Granting  that   there   may   be 
things  wrong  vi'ith  the  present 

system,  I  still  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  this  further  step.  Once 
rhe  door  is  jprned  for  such  a 
measure,  it  is  a  much  easier 
step    lo    in.stitute    extensive 


Ide^loK^  and 
I'lopia 

i  think  it  very  algnificant 
that  although  Baibara  Bern- 
■tcin  in  the  course  of  her  "An- 
swer to  Gough"  in  last  week's 
JasUoe  believes  that  "the  issue 
is  not  one  of  worshipping  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  govcrnnr>ent,  or 
damning  the  man  for  his  dis- 
torted ideology,"  the  neverthe- 
less proceeded  t"  damn  Profes- 
sor Cough  for  praising  the  man 

Obviously    the    issue   is   the 
Castro  Administration  in  Cuba. 
for  those  missiles  were  in  Cuba 
I;  is  to  Kathleen  Gough's  credit 


She  also  Implied  that  the  mind   committee 


operates  in  isolation  from  the 
material  world.  (Incidentally, 
1  find  this  philosophy  common 
on  the  "intellectual"  Brandeis 
campus  ) 

Miss  Bernstein  mistakenly 
believes  that  because  Kathleen 
Gough  likes  diversified  agricul- 
ture, clean  cities,  ho^itals  and 


When  I  was  elected  chair- 
man ol  the  Fihn  C4Mnasittee  by 
Student  Council  last  May,  I 
stated  as  part  of  my  platuirm 
that  rather  than  having  the 
Filsn  Committee  Chairman  se- 
lect the  films  lor  the  future 
academic  year  wttli  a  few  of 
his  friends.  I  would  allow  the 


•choote,  then  she  automatically  student  body  to  select  the  films 


censorship  —  even  thoi-gh  this    ^h^t  she  has  the  courage  to  pub- 


may  net  be  the  present  goal  at 
all  The  point  is  that  once  a 
principle  has  been  violated  any 
further  move  can  be  defended 
or  the  grounds  of  expediency. 
The  oniy  arguntent  against 
this  action  is  the  nK>r«l  one. 
Any  argument  on  the  grounds 
of  exp<^iency  implies  at  least 
a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  idea 
of  control. 

Principles  of  this  tort  must 
be  held  absolute.  The  only 
grounds  for  backing  down  on 
a  principle  is  survival,  i.e. 
whe«-  too  much  is  at  stake.  But 

fMniei  rfXi  tnau  innMJ  t»  oC? 
equivalent  to  "better  censored 
than  unpublished"  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  situation  —  where 
there  are  no  livelihoods,  nor. 
I  .hink.  careers  in  the  balance 
—  that  the  students  must  stand 
ur  for  a  principle.  If  you  can- 


•  tQt«> 


admiration    of 


licly 

Dr.  Castro 

During  the  course  of  her 
tirade  Mgainst  Professor  Gcugh, 
Miss  Bernstein  seenr«  to  have 
committed  the  error  of  separat- 
ing "ideology"  from  so-called 
"nr^terial  and  tangible"  as- 
p«»cts    of   societal    dev^-lopment. 


Correction 

We  wish  to  correct  twa  mis- 
takes that  appeared  In  last 
week'f  IITRTICK.  Daring  the 
•saergeBcy  meeting  as  Wed- 
nesday, October  24,  Dr.  I.  Mil- 
tan  Sacks  did  not  state,  as 
repartcd,  that  Frcsident  Ken 
■edy's  actiaa  was  a  "provoca- 
tlan.**  Mareover,  the  M.I.T. 
faculty  petition  that  Dr.  Sacks 
not  defend  a  principle  when  cirealated  did  not  urge  that  the 
:  u  have  nothing  vital  to  lose,  "U.S.  halt  its  Mockade,"  as  was 
you  will  never  be  able  to  when  »tate4  in  the  page  1  article. 
you  do.  We    »fM>l«gi«e    t«»    Dr.    Sacks 

(ContiHjcd  on  Page  6)  fer  the  error. 


has  thrown  democriMry  and  li- 
berty out  the  window.  If  I  un- 
derstand Professor  Gough,  ide- 
i»M>Kiv'«i*  tovTT  k\ft  acmv»-.»»,^ 
and  liberty"  so  glibly  moi;thed 
by  Batista  and  Miss  Berniitein 
i.s  abjiolutely  meaningless  un- 
less it  finds  implementation  in 
reality  When  Profe*ka<^>r  Gough 
praises  Dr  Castro's  social  and 
econoii»ic  pfogre»&  in  their  con- 
crete and  steel  form,  she  v)b  i- 
ously  is  also  supporting  the  in- 
trinsic ideology  that  furthers 
such  advances  And  the  ideol- 
ogy of  the  Cuban  Revolution  is 
focialism,  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy ami  liberty. 

If  Cuba  has  ihe  chance  to 
carry  forward  its  revolution, 
then  yaa,  Miss  Bernstein,  will 
be  around  with  Professor 
Gough  to  find  out  that  to 
this  truth  Is  to  do 
dig  Cuban  architec- 


"revel"  in 
more  than 
tiire 


Jonathan  Wallacli 
Graduate,  S«cl«legy 

Fiina  Comniiilre 
Ckairmaiii  Rrplies 

I  would  like  to  answer  a  let- 
ter to  the  Editor  that  appeared 
in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Jus- 
tice written  by  a  disillusioned 
and    unnamed    member   of   my 


it  wanted  to  see  I  stated  at 
that  time  to  Council  and  later 
to  my  committee  that  I  did  not 
f«M»i  ftrict'v  bouiid  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  referendum  (tc 
avoid  ballot  stuffing  for  21  cow- 
boy pictures),  btrt  would  in- 
stead use  it  as  an  indication  of 
student  opinion 

When  the  movies  for  the  ref- 
erendi'm  w'ere  «ugge«t*^  by  the 
committee,  I  again  stated  my 
policy  and  attempted  to  get  a 
sampling  of  all  types  of  nrwvies 
on  the  ballot. 

When  the  results  of  the  ref- 
erendum were  taknilated  last 
May,  1  did  not  call  another 
nveeting  of  the  committee  be- 
cause I  had  the  results  of  stu- 
dent opinion  in  front  ol  me  in 
the  lorm  ol  the  poll. 

Ol  the  2S  films  scheduled  for 
this  year,  22  ol  them  were  the 
ones  that  turned  out  to  have 
the  greatest  number  iA  votes 
in  the  student  referendum.  Of 
the  •  others.  4  oi  them,  "Mein 
Ksmpf,  '  "Anatomy  of  a  Mur- 
der," "Raisin  in  the  Sun,"  and 
"Rocco  and  His  Brothers,"  were 
released  in  16nuD  this  past 
summer  and,  rather  than  call- 
ing a  meeting  ol  the  Student 
Union,  traveling  up  to  Boston 
to  stuff  mailboxes  with  a  few 
of  my  friends  for  a  new  refer- 

(Conftfiued  on  Page  $) 


TIni  Aftt  tl  TliMitr* 


The  Actor's  Art 


JmI  Plotkiffi 


"""The  LessoM 


»» 


The  first  of  a  series  of  colloquia  dealing  with  the  Art'i 
of  Theatre,  a  panel  discuftsion  of  the  Art  of  Acting,  was 
held  Thursday  in  the  Shell.  Participants  were  Miss  R  oae 
Schulman,  currently  visitingr  Brandeis  on  leave  from  the 


lonesco  Dissects  Rationality, 
Reveals  Reality  of  Absurdity 


By  LARRY  GROSS 


Tf»4«««.^»  Tk^^^^    rw^    ir^»;-  ».       o^^*  ♦    i>«^*  #  '^^  theatre  of  lonesco,  while  certainly  not  realistie  in  the  usual  sense,  is  nevertheless 

^^^\J        A%!     \  k"*^"  ^"'^''  '^^^^^  Professor  of  not  anti-realistic.  He  presents,  rather,  a  nightmarish  tMal  reality  in  which  man  (both 

o^Theatr^  Arts^  ^^'"^^'^^  Assistant  Professor  actors  and  audience)  is  abandoned,  and  even  atUcked  by  the  mechanisms  he  has  created 

Dlsc*2«!lons  o'  the  art  ol  act-  •utoors  into  poets.    Dr.  Pettet  ^  protect  himself.  In  the  face  of  absurdity,  science,  logic  and  language  reveal  their 

lag  generaUy  consist  ol  aoec-  wiH  not  •««  that  we  n^ust  first  basic  arbitrariness  and  irrationality,  leaving  man  naked  and  defenseless, 
dotes  Oil  "My  IMe  in  Theatre"  be   poets    to    accomplish    thls^  Inextricably  tied  in  with  this  is  the  playwright's  view  of  the  role  of  the  actor  and 

or  "Advice  to  Young  Actors  by  Still,  it  s  nice  to  be  permitted  the     method    ol    presenUtion. 


.         ing  Actors  by 
the  Jaded  ProlessTonal  Who  «ome  creativity 
Knows  All   About   It"    This 
panel,  which  started  off  on  a 

hopelul  note,  disintegrated  dur-   ,   1'he   tct   of   acting 
kftg  its  latter  hall  into  such  an   ' 
advice   session 


Here  lonesco  shows  an  appar-   IrLghtening     Ireedom,     and,  ing.  even  though  tMs  is  arbi- 

AttraMitiaa  af  Self               ««>t    agreement    with    Brecht;   therelorc,    uncertainty    ol   lile,  trarily    impcsed.    The   gradual 

however,  he  goes   lar  beyond   which  is  reduced  to  absurdity  domination  ol  the  pupil  by  the 

-      •«       *  *  •     .  ^_  ■****■   the  earlier  writer.   For  Brecht,   by   the   inevitahaity   oi  death,  professor  illustrates  this  power. 

,    ^^^  •^"'  ",^^*  g*vii»g-vvcr   ng  for  lonesco,  an  attempt  on  The  means  used  by  man  have  Ak«iWM*.  mi  ■ 

_.    I    report   only   to  the  playwright's  wiU,  but  an   the  part  ol  a  pUywrigbt  or  an   been  those  ol  setUng  up  ration-  ^^mawanj  m  ■■ngnage 

the   statements   which   I   feel   affirmation   o|  sell  in  the  ex-    actor,  to  create  a  perfectly  con-   •!     patterns,     moral     dictates.  The  professor  never  conM»u« 

deal  with  the  aesthetics  ol  the   ploration   ol   one    ol   tiie   moat   vinclng   role,    identifying   with  casual    relationships;    in   short,  nicates  with  the  pupil;  she  will 

art.                                                        difficult  means  ol  artistic  com-   jt,   and  '^becoming  the  charac-    ^^l^    o'    ^be   mechanisms    which  never  understand  him  because 

T^*  " munication.     The    tctor,    laced   ter"  is  toUUy  alien  to  his  con-    make   Hie   predictable  and   se-  they  are  on  differeot  pianes.  In 

sve  i.rariMaan                   ^^th  every  human  being's  prob-    cept  ol  the  theatre.    This  is  a   cure  by  limiting  and  distorting  the  same  way  —  when  a   man 
Miss  Schuiman  defined  three   iem  ol  finding  a   way  to  com-    mixture  ol  true  and  lalse  that   it.    When  deprived  ol  this  sup-  says  he  lives  in  the  Capitol,  he 
categories  ot  actor:  the  r>ppor-    municate  his  inner  self  to  ihe   is     inherently      unsatisfactory,   porting,     while    imprisoning,  means  something  entirely  dil- 
tunist — a    so-called    "character   outside  world,  has  hit  upon  the    Brecht's    solution    was    the   structur«-  ol  reason,  man  is  de-  ferent  from  a  man  in  another 
actor,"  a  person  who  can  take   brilliant    step   of    ignoring   the   elimination  ol  all  creative  ini-    fenceless,   as  are  Job,   Kafka's  land   who  says   the   sanw   sen- 
one  type  ol  part  and  do  it  weP;   world  around  him  temporarily   tiative  on  the  part  ol  the  actor    heroes  and   the  pupil   in   **The  tence.    Language,  by  aaauming 
the  craltsman  —  one  who  can   and  making  the  orgastic  revela-   — ^ho  was.  then,  merely  a  tool    Lesson."  The  distintegration  of  »    level    ol    generality    which 
create  a   variety   ol  characters   tion  ol  sell,  not  to  other  peo     in  the  hands  ol  the  playwright    rationality    is    carried    out    in  eliminates  the  personal  asaoci- 
and  sustain  them  well;  the  ar-    ple,  but  within  himself,  to  the   and  the  director.  There  was  no     The  Lesaon"  by  attacking  Ian-  ations   of   the   individual,    pre- 
tist — an   actor  who   knows  his   character    he    creates.     He    re-   opportunity  for  the  audience  to   guage  and  science  (here  math-  eludes   the   possibility   of  com- 
cralt,  can  build  a  character  and   enacts,  on  s  conscious  kvel  the    identify  with  the  actors,  to  be   entMitics)    and   destroying   them  munication   and   comes   up   in- 
sustain  it  and  dares  to  go  be-    creation    by   a   lonely    child    of    involved   emotionally   ~  there    with  their  own  absurdity.    The  i^tead  with  mere  platitudes  and 
yond  this  to  at'temp  to  interpret   an    innaginary    playmate.     The   was  set  up  an  estrangement  k>e-    pupil    is    undone    the    moment  cliches.     In   the  play   it   is   the 
the  play  on  a  universal  plane,    primary    communication,    then,    tween  actora  and  audience.            she  can   say  that.   ^'Seven   and  professor    who    gives    meaning 
As  a  teacher,  she  can  concern    is  between  actor  snd  character,        lonesco    shares    with    Brecht    one  nuike  eight  .  .  .  and  aome-  to  the  words  as  he  chooses;  the 
herself    only    with    the    second    than  between  actor  with  play-    his  ultimate  aim  of  destroying    times    nine."     The     nature    of  pupil   is   brought   to  a  state  ol 
type:  the  craftsman.                         wright.  and  audience.    I  would    realism,  but  differs  in  his  meth-    rationality  is  such  that,  once  it  submission   (not  unlike  hypno- 
She    claimed    that    acting    is    suggest  the  re-definition  ol  the   od.      His    complaint    was    that    falters,  it  will  ultimately  fall.  »s)    "and   is  finally  stabbed  to 
first    an    innate    skill    that   can    artist-actor  as  that  actor,  who    Brecht  did  not  go  lar  enough        Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  death    with    the    word     kaife" 
grow    only    with    attendant    at-    by  his  exentplary   primary  act    in  his  al>andonment  ol  rational    txample  of  the  arbitrariness  of  (Richard  Coe).   The  maid,  who 
titudes  of  industry,  willingness   of    communication,    causes    an    reality.    In   order    to   give  full    "culture "  is  language    By  dem  is  not  a  pupil  of  the  professor, 
to    learn    and    experiment,    or-    audience    to    serach    within    it-    force  to  his  total  reality,  which    onstrating     the     absurdity     of  is    impervious    to    his    power, 
ganization.    ability    to    see   and    self  for   the   means  to   achieve    has   as    its    core   the    basic   ak>-    words.  lonesco  is  showing  both  Power  of  this  sort  is  only  effec- 
listen  and  to  execute  one's  skill    the   same   communication    in    a    surdity    of    life,    lonesco    fore-    the    impossibility   of  communi-  ti^'   when  it  is  accepted  by  the 

goes  any   attempt   to  create  an    cation  through  them,  and  their 
"illusion   of  reality"   and   gives    tyranny.      lonesco    makes    Ian 
the  absurd  and  impossible  free    guage  an  object  for  study,  puts 
rein.  it  on  trial,  and  shows  this  sup- 

_..   .    .  ..  ,  „      ...  posodlv   rational   creation   to  Ix' 

Dismtegration  of  Reality  t^rationai    and    inadequate 

Man.  in  building  culturt*.  has    Words  have  f>ower  because  tli<\v 
defended     himself     against     the    are  accepted   as   bearing   mean 


with  an  easy  self-control.  The  lesser  degree;  that  is,  by  in- 
beginning  actor  must  undergo  trospection  to  discover  one's 
a   know-thyself  process   on  the    own   imagination   and   to   use  it 


lowest  levels  of  self,  a  "finding 
out  of  how  to  be,"  also  called 
the  quality  of  Presence:  this 
skill  starts  when  an  actor 
knows  why,  when  and  whert* 
he  does  what  he  does  After 
this  he  must  learn  how  Miss 
Schuliiitfii  •^iilimated  that  il 
took  twelve  years  to  perfect 
skill  to  precision. 

Surrogate  Poet 

Dr.  Pettet  offered  the  theory 
that  the  actor  is  a  surrogate 
poet.  The  actor  has  become  dis- 
enfranchised from  the  process 
of  creation  of  the  play  and  has 
had  an  inferiority  complex 
about  this  ever  since  The 
playwright  looks  at  the  nclor 
as  a  tool  to  prtjject  his  ideas 
and  the  actor  sees  the  play- 
wright   a 

him  the  jpportunity  to  present 
himseif  before  the  world.  But, 
says  Dr.  Pettet,  the  playwright 
is  right.  The  actor  must  use 
his  body  as  a  lix>l.  an  instru- 
ment at  trie  service  of  lh*»  in 
terior   iile  of   the   poet      A   pre 


tf)  create  an  inner  life  parallel 
to  the  actors  creation  and  to 
enjoy,  if  only  for  the  moment 
of    tiieatre,    the    sense    of    com- 

( Continued  on  Page  8) 


"Phaedra' 


The  Aftermyth  of  Passion 


Ian  Moore 


PH/*  KDRA  is  now  appearing  at  the  Beacon  Hill  Theatre,  Bos'on. 

Phaedra  is  worth  seeing  if  it  is  worth  seeinjj:  at  all,  only  because  it  is  the  worst 
movie  one  is  likely  to  see  in  a  lifetime,  and  nobody  who  has  not  yet  ^een  it  shottld  see  it. 
Transposed  into  a  contemporary,  cosmopolitan  settinR,  the  film  is  not  really  a  mfnlern- 
ization,  nor  yet  a  reputable  adaptation,  of  the  old  (Ireck  leg^^nd,  hut  actually  a  i)erver- 
sion  of  it.  And  in  the  new  version,  the  dramatic  action  is  no  longer  tragic,  though  the 
the  man   who   gives  cinematic  enterprise  may  be. 


Dassm  has  changed  the  leg- 
end in  two  vital  (or  fatal)  vays 

Inevitable  Logic 

Th^re  i?  a  hard  •nevitab'«» 
logic  to  the  events  in  the 
legend     Phaedra    falls    in    love 


occupation    with    sell    is    harm 

ful    and    'from    the    purpose    of    with  her  stepson,   Hippolytu> 
playing'    (i>ee    W.    bhakespeare 
on  the  Mirror  Theory  >  Dr    Pet 
tet   stated   that   the   actor   must 
be    only    the    playwright's    and 
forget    about    himself.     He    ad- 
mitted   that    he    wanted!    crafts 
men-actors    but    that   he   was   a 
little  afraid  ol  the  artist. 

Mr.  Sommers  said  that  the 
initial  p  r  o  b  1  e  ia  was  how  to 
inake  contact  with  character 
plus  the  role  snd  the  play,  then 
how  to  go  from  a  g  e  n  e  r  «  1 
knowledge  of  vhe  charaKrter's 
qualities  to  the  specific  mo- 
ments of  the  play 

Miss  Schuiman  took  the  wis- 
est course  by  leaving  the  deh- 
nition  of  the  artist  ambiguous 
and  confining  herself  to  an  evo- 
cative description  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  craft.  From  his  state- 


vation  for  the  rest  of  the  action  you"*   l>?t  me  go      .   .    ").   But  at 

The  cleanness   and  precision  of  this   late  stage  of  the  game   his 

cause  and  eflfect,  the  sense  of  a  coldness     is     not     in     the     least 

fatal  outcome  to  events,  is  lost  not>le  or  self  sacrificial,   merely 

Phaedra,      for      instance,      is  cruel      (Nor    with    Melina    Mel 

turned     into    an    aging    jealous  couri  as  Phaedra,  is  it  particu- 

harpy.  either  unable  or  unwili-  larly     credible       what    did     he 


think  he  was  doing  all  that  time 
at  the  seashore"*)  The  net  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  that  he  an- 
cient legend  of  an  illicit,  covert 
and  unbridled  lust  has  been  de- 
graded   into    one    of    the    stock 


ing  to  give  up  what  she  should 
falls  in  love  with  him  helpless  never  have  had  in  the  fir-t 
ly,  hopelessly.  Hippolytus,  how-  place  And  the  character  of 
ever,  (»  conststently  unpleasant  Hippolytus  falls  apart  at  the 
character  in  the  old  story)  sue-  »eams  At  first  we  see  him  (as 
ceeds  in  repelling  Phaedra's  ad-    Antony   Perkins  plays  him)    as 

vances.  (not  to  mention  the  ^  likeable,  naive,  if  somewhat  situations  of  modern  film-drama 
sympathies  of  the  reader)  But  coy,  young  man.  Then  in  the  — a  situation  that  has  t>een  used 
the  modern  Hippolytus  (for  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  has  l>e-  by  directors  ad  infinitum,  in 
some  inscrutable  reason  uf  the    come    the    great    lover    and    is    this  case  ad  nauseam — a  situa 

Don  Juan  ish  for  a  few  faintly    tion  which  might  be  summed  up 

nauseous    scenes     In    this    role    by     the    single    stage  direction 

he  succeeds  in  fooling  Phaedra 

&!>;   well   as  himself,   ihoiigh  not 

us      One     scene,     which     might 

French  farce,  takes  place  chez 
Dior  in  Paris  We  see  Perkins 
sauntei  ing      down      the      plush 


director's  turned  into  an  Eng- 
lishman played  with  an  Ameri 
can  accent  by  Antony  Perkins) 
i«t  made  to  yield  to  Phaedra 
The  fiery,  ruthless  and  utterly 
dcstr^ictive  passion  ist  the  orig- 
inal Phaedra  is  replaced  by  a 
trite  love  affair  in  which  the 
older  woman  (Melina  Mel- 
couri)  seduces  the  young  ini 
tiate.  a  la  Sagan  (for  Perkins, 
it's  hallo  again  to  Gaa^bye 
Again,  in  fact.)  The  gain  in  sen- 
•atianaliam     is    enonmous:     the 


Exit 
»ued 


Montgomery     Clift, 
by   LMtia   Turner 

Baad  at  fate 


pur 


The  second  liberty  Dassin 
has  taken  with  his  text  is  tc 
make    Hippolytus    commit    sui- 


aisles  of  the  great  fashion  house  cide  The  hand  of  fste  struck 
(with  a  hip-swing  that  would  down  the  original  young 
be  the  envy  of  any  woman)  prince,  overturning  his  chariot 
while  from  behind  the  curUins  §„  its  furious  race  slong  the  sea- 
of  their  cubicles,   passee  nym-   shor^    His  modern  counterpaH 


RT^  n'J*-J  1^'d    ?f?hir    hl^e  ^^«^^  *^'  ^^  "'"^  »«  ■  prolonged  phomaniacs  in  a  sUte  of  unoe     jj,  ,  wiliing  victim  of  his  owr. 

M^  ♦ii  ™i^i    •TnJl  r-afi  o.#  x^*"^  ^^  ^*>'*''»*'  passion  between  coming  dishabille  lean  out  and   dangerous  driving    Violence  is 

?"J*^  ^ij*^"  L.ZT^h^  H^^ir.'  Perkins    and    Melcouri    where  solicit  him  with  a  frankly  iuat-    ,   poor  substitute   for  disaster: 

Acting       He  negates  ^he  desirt  ^^   deployment    of   a    few    cli-  ful  eye  Then  he  meeU  Phaedra,    neurosis  is  s  feeble  equivalent 

of  the  actor  to  explore  a^c.s  ^.^^  devices  of  trick  photogra-  who  is  wr-i  ing  a  black  creation    for  nemesis    There  is  no  senw- 

of  himself,  to  alttnipl  artistry^  ^y  causes  to  pass  before  our  which  makes  her  look  like  Tal 

He    must    subordinate    himself  ,|gj,j  ,  confused  but  suggestive  kilah   Bankhead,  only   thino^r 

entirely  to  the  will  of  tne  poet,  imagery    of    eyes,    lips,    hands,  and   breathing  hotly  down  the 


of  a  brooding  implacable  doom 
tr»  the  iiiod^fiiisied  F*iaedrs: 
the  action  is  no  longer  tragic. 
merely  lurid. 

As     well     as     Melcouri     snd 
Perkins,  the  film  stars  Raf  Val 


dominated;  the  n>oment  it  is 
rejected,  its  absurdity  is  re- 
vealed 

If  rationality  has  eliminated 
the  possibilitv  of  co^mrnunica- 
tion  on  the  level  of  language, 
{>erhtO>s  there  is  still  the  chance 
of  extra  lingual  communica- 
tion Here  too  lonescro  responds 
pessimistically  Rational  mor- 
ality has.  for  the  purposes  of 
mainiaiiiii^g  stxui»i>,  reprcs:>ed 
sex:  but  when  the  edifice  of 
r*^a**)n  rriiml>lf»«_  jt  breaks  '>iit 
with  pathological  violence 
(perhaps,  we  are  led  to  think, 
because  of  this  very  repression 
reason  cannot  stand)  Even  in 
the  sexual  act  there  is  no  com- 
mumcaticm.  as  indeed  tlvere 
can  never  he  when  the  act  is 
one  of  complete  domination  and 
submi-ssion. 

Kxcellent    Performances 

Thi.s  me.s.si*ge  (which  i*  actu- 
ally v'Xternal  to  tlu*  reality  of 
the  pla>  ilselfi  was  bnl.iantly 
conveyed  in  the  production  of 
The  L«»sson  ■  given  at  Chol- 
mondeley  s  Prime  credit  must 
go  to  tin-  director.  Ira  Rosen- 
l>erg,  who  understanding  the 
playwright's  conception  of  the 
actor  s  role,  utilized  this  meth- 
od of  alienation  with  gre:^t  per- 
ception and  skill,  yet  witliout 
failing  to  illuminate  the  play 
through  his  own  genius  The 
quality  of  the  directing  is.  of 
course,  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  acting,  which  was  su- 
perlative Judith  Rol>crts  as 
the  F^upil  and  Joel  Plotkin  as 
the  Professor,  were  far  at>ove 
the  leve!  of  aniateur  tiranwi. 
Their  roles  had  great  inherent 
diflSculties — these  were  easily. 
it  seemed,  surmounted  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  p<^*rformance 
was  maintained  throughout. 
These  actors  used  gestures  and 
expressions  both  subtle  and 
iMXMid,  with  the  utmost  skil!. 
Certain  moments,  as  when  the 
professor  bursts  the  "bubble  ol 
meaning"  and  frigntcMns  the  pu- 
pil  into  biting  her  pencil  ire 
iwo.  were  e»p€cia!iy  magaift- 
cent  Meredith  Tax  was  satis- 
factory in  the  minor  role  of  the 
maid  who  both  mothers  and 
scolds    the   professor,   the-   csily 


represented  by  the  director.    A  breasts,    eyes,    lips,   hands,   etc.  back  of  her  neck,  whispers:  "I 

question  was  asked:  What  must  From  time  to  time  the  rain  want    to   make   love   to    you — 

the    actor   do   when    the    play-  lashing  at  the  windowpancs  and  now'"   She  takes  the   hint  ~nd    ^ 

wright   is   not   a   poet?     Then?  a  log  on  the  hearth  consuming  they  leave  immediately  for  tlie   f^J^ 

Ah  then,  must  the  actor  make  itaell    in    an    Intense    symbolic  seashore    .         Finally  Hippoly-   ^isdiretced    by    Jules    Dssain 

him  one  blaze  briefly  distracts  "s  from  tus  mov«i  into  hU  third  phase,    p^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  presence  of 

This  is,  of  course,  sheer  non-  our  blurred  voyeurism  of  this  m    which    he    most   nearly   re-   i^^icouri   in  the  film  make  up 

•ense,  as  well  as  a  distinct  protracted  and  prosaic  act.  And  aembles    his    prototype.    Some   ^^^  ^^  aksaence  of  almctat  every- 

alight  on  actors.    We  are  to  be  having  gorged  on  their  orgy  of  scruple  ol  delayed  loyalty  to  his   ^,  ^^    «.       .  always 

thrown  the  garbage  ol  theatre  semi-incest,  the  characters  are  unlucky   father  causes  him  to        ^ J^         ^      '  ^^     ^  ' 

magicaUy  transform  their  dog»rived  of  their  original  mott  repel  Phaedra  ("let  me  go,  will  (Conttnusd  an  Page  §) 


one  who  can  intimidate  him. 
Thanks  to  tlie  perfect  combina* 
tion  of  direction  and  acting,  the 
play  moves  with  music -like 
precision  to  an  ever-incr»»asing 
tension  and  congestion,  re- 
all    three    spectacularly    leased  finally  in  a  climax  which 

is  the  spasm  ol  orgasm  *  <id 
then,  like  so  many  ol  loneaco's 
plays,  begins  anew  with  an- 
other pupil. 

Choimondeley's  must  be  con- 

(Confiniied  on  Page  d) 
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James  Baldwin:   Unknown 
In  an  Unknowing  Nation 

By  EVAN  STARK 

EDITOR  S  NOTE:  James  Baldwin,  Negro  novelist  and  etsayitt,  spoke  on  Wednesday,  Oc«€H< 
her  24  at  Nathan  Seifer  Hall.   The  speech  was  given  to  raise  money  for  CORE. 

*T\e  heard  about  this  country  all  my  life,  but  I've  never  seen  it."  Baldwin  made 
is  little  difference  between  least  and  best  in  such  terms;  this  statement  and  went  on  to  prove  that  his  country  had  never  seen  him.  The  problem* 
either  expression   will  do  to  sugtrest  the  quality  of  this  Baldwin  raised  was  not  a  simple  one  to  resolve.  It  is  not  a  problem  for  intellectualiza- 

rv  forcible  book.  tion,  for  academic  response  to  the  Negro  problems  asks  "What  can  I  do?"  The  questions 


EDITOR  S  NOTE  Or  Von  Dor  en  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  En4jlish 

John  Moore's  You  English  Words  (Lippincott,  1962) 
has  been  descril>ed  as  "at  least  a  valentine,  at  best  a  love 
letter  to  the  Knglish  ianguaRe."  And  so  it  is,  though  there 


charming  but  not  ver; 


Mr  Moore  loves  words,  that 
is  wh«t  it  amounts  to  A  writer 
]iinis«if  of  novels,  apparently 
—  he  has  a  professional  interest 
in  his  subjtx-t  His  work  here 
is,  iiowever.  thai  of  at\  ama- 
teur, a  lover,  who  reads  Enj; 
lish  literature  with  his  ear 
tuned  always  to  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  its  language. 
Nor  does  he  bother  to  be  sys 
teniatic  in  this  report  of  his  dis- 
coveries. A  pretense  of  order 
is  mainlairuHl  b.\  chapters  on 
dictionaries,  et>  mologies.  his- 
tory. borr<>wed  plirases,  and  so 
forth,  but  the  real  units  of  the 
Ixfok  are  words.  \:nvii  of  vers«\ 
and  passa>i;es  of  prose  that  ha\'e 
f<tru(k  Mr  Moore  s  fancy  These 
are  what  he  cares  about,  and 
"whai  he  would  like  his  readers 
to  care  alH>ut  tcK) 

Dflii;!!!    in    Rrcoicnitlon 

And  so  we  do.  tht>ugh  w^e 
have  heard  a  numkx'r  of  them 
before  That  d<K  s  not  matter; 
indeed,  it  is  the  chief  pleasure 
in  what  Mr  M(K)re  gives  "s  We 
are  apt  to  be  most  iewarded 
^hen  he  .speaks  *»f  some  piece 
of  language  we  already  like 
So  have  students  of  literature 
Ix^en  known  to  si  I  alxnit,  test- 
ing each  t)lh«*r  with  (juotations. 
The  point  is  not  only  \o  identify 
tiw  authors  h\i\  to  honor  them 
for  having  said  .'^onuttiing  .«o 
irtijK>ssibl>  vNcll  We  love  to  do 
this,  and  our  d«  iigh'i  in  anyone 
IS  nuich  incr«  .i^e<i  )>>  finding 
11. at  ;r.  i.v.c  r,'  isru-i  Ik.t.  or  ;'.n 
<ithcr  he  also  r(  ii.t  n  il  tor*-  I) 
J(>hnson    oi    Sh.ikrspt  ii  1 1 

How    t*.  s.i\    a  UiitiK   v^»  11   1.*-  of 
''<>urs«     (juitf    imp'»ssil>le    ^^'   <h 
cide   until   it   IS  (looc.   and    u  li«  n 
it   IS  d(tne  it   r«  run  ins  a   m>  story 
Ald*>us    HuxU\    once    remarked 
that   th#'   line    "And   after   many 
a     surnrr^er    •:'•'*'     •••••     r-~«-'t'n.       ?* 
niarveiousl\    all^ird    by    substi- 
tuting    the     w(>rd     "  duck"     for 
**swan  "     Mr     M(K)re    rt*prinl5   a 
long  passage  from  .*--orne<>n€  el.'*e 
who    attempts    to    explain     the 
excellence  of     swan.      btJt    it    is 
as    hard    to   do    that    as    it    is    io 
<jefine  the  imipijdence  (»f  '  duck  '" 
We    must    t>e   content    that    Ten 
i>ys<>n    not  to  speak  <.♦  Mr    Hux 
lev,   had  a  stroke  of  genius. 


] 


WHY  WALK? 

M  Imirt,  tafe,  econom 
loti  triniportation  . . . 
matttrpitc«of  Europtan 
crifuH^nship  .  ..  .  goes 
lOOmileiona  gallon  . . . 
pricticjliy  no  mainte 
ftanct  cost  ■  '^Smirtist 
feiy  tiMf  tiM  comMCt 
car!"  See  your  VESPA 
dealer -today. 
MENDELSOHN'S 

TW   4-3210 


Strokes  of  Genius 

A  great  many  su<.*h  strokes 
have  be^n  gathered  by  Mr. 
Moore,  for  which  we  may  be 
thankful  to  him.  He  reminds 
us  of  what  terrible  economy 
there  is  in  two  lines  —  eight 
words  —  of  Macbeth: 

MACBETH:  Du  .  can  comes 
here  tonight. 

LADY  MACBETH:  And  when 
goes  hence? 

And  he  reminds  us  as  well,  at 
the  of>posite  extreme,  t»i  the 
sustained  gravity  witli  which 
Gibbon  describes  the  Emperor 
(lordianus: 

TtrcTi  f  y-r  iro    acknouledged 
corK'tibiri**?,  and  a    library  of 
sixty-two   thousand   volumes, 
attested  t}ie  variety  of  his  in- 
clinations, and  from  the  pro- 
ductions   which    he    left    be- 
hind him.  it  appears  that  the 
luttr>    rene  designed  for  use 
rather  than  ostentation. 
There    are   plenty    of    things   as 
good  as  this,  not  all  of  them  fa- 
mous, which  are  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Lack  of  Style 

If  the  total  effect  of  his  book 

IS    nevertheless   strangely    pale, 

It    may    be    bt^ause    Mr.    Moore 

is  without  any  gift  of  language 

(Con /in wed  on  Page  5) 


to  be  askeii,  of  course,  are  **What  have  I  done?"  and  "What  am  I  doing?  * 

These  are  the  questions  to  be  asked  the  Madison  Avenue  executive  who  takes  the 
Grand    Central    train    to    Con 


tram 

necticut  every  night  at  five  and 
passes  125th  Street  without 
knowing  what  is  going  on  down 
the  block  in  Harlem.  These  are 
the  questions  that  must  be  ask- 
ed by  the  publisher  who  says 
to  the  yai..ng  Baldwin:  "Your 
story  is  brilliant,  brave,  charm- 
ing, but  it  is  not  for  our  read 
ers."  Baldwin  asks  the  publish- 
er if  what  he  is  saying  is  true. 
"It  may  be  true,"  is  the  res- 
ponse, "but  ii  is  not  lot  our 
readers  "  We  are  trapped  in  a 
mirror  when  our  press  feeds 
people  only  what  they  want  to 
be  ft^. 

An  Innocent  People 

We  are  not  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  for  in  the  end 
greatness  is  determined  not  by 
polilical,  ecoriomit.  military,  or 
even  moral  strength  but  by  a 
nation's  consciousness  of  it« 
people.  We  are  an  innocent 
people  who  believe  life  will 
some+iow  work  itself  out.  We 
feel  guilt  as  det^^ply  .*s  any 
people  in  the  world,  but  guilt  is 
only  a  way  of  not  encountering 
ourselves.  It  is  a  way  (►f  saying 
"I'm  sorry"  for  not  Ix'aring  the 
responsibility  of  consciousne*;s 
We  have  no  right  nt)t  to  know 
Our  primary  encounter  is  not 
one  of  hate  but  one  of  terro-r 


There  are  two  altitudes  to  be 
taken  regarding  the  "terrible" 
in  our  lives.  We  can  deny  it 
and  let  it  destroy  us  or  we  can 
face  it,  try  to  ride  it  like  a 
horse,  and  pray  that  it  will  not 
destroy  us  We  have  chosen  the 
first  alternative.  We  are  an  in- 
n(Kent  people  who  believe  that 
life  will  somehow  always  work 
itst  If  out  We  deny  life  by  say- 
ing "Yes,  those  horrible  things 
><)u  descritx"  are  true,  but 
thank  (iod  they  don't  happen  to 
me"  Our  denial  of  our  own 
participation  in  the  "horrible' 
precludes  the  possibilities  of 
important  private  experience. 
Our  political  vocabulary  is 
taken  from  the  thirties  and  our 
emotional  vocabulary  frtmn  a 
Gretr  Carson  movie  To  be  men 
we  mvjsl  know;  we  bear  the  res- 
fK^nsibility  of  knowledge:  and 
knowledge  is  not  intellection 
but  expf^rience  We  approach 
one  crisis  after  another  with  a 
pre  fabric^ated  morality  which 
somehow  justifies  our  inno- 
cence in  the  terms  of  democra- 
cy, frt^edom  and  justice  Free- 
dom and  knowledge  are  inti- 
mately connected  We  can  only 
Ix'  f rt  e  when  we  can  experi- 
ence l>eyond  the  defined  struc- 
ture i>f  our  personalities  A 
man     is    not    f r«  e    when    he    is 


merely  acting  within  a  frame- 
work of  which  he  has  no 
awareness.  The  buroen  of  our 
structurtHi  experience  retnains 
such  only  as  long  as  we  submit 
to  its  weight  and  refuse  to 
carry   it. 

Negro  Identification 

No  American  Negro  can 
fail  to  identify'  with  Cubans,  or 
with  Algerians  or  with  Afri- 
cans. Wf  know  as  much  ab<.ut 
the  22  million  Negr<H^s  in 
America  as  we  do  about  the 
Cuban  peasant  No  Am.erican 
Negro  can  properly  identify 
himself  as  an  American  because 
there  is  no  American  identity. 
A  society  establishes  an  iden- 
tity  when   it   achieves  self-con- 


Because  of  technical  diffi- 
rulties,  the  review  of  Bald-^ 
win's  lecture  did  not  appear 
in  last  week's  JUSTICE. 


State  of  the  Union 


Perspectives:  The  Leviatlian 


Alan   Rapaport 
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Alan  HoiHiix>rt  is  Pre.sidenJ  of  the  Student  Council 

One  issue  superse<les  and  pervades  all  others  on  mnipus. 


One 


issue 


is  dis<-ussif>n  in  ill 


I       r     .. . 

L*ei  <  »*  ♦- 
.<j)ersed  in  conversations.  Everywhere  there 


iiieni.     


V 'lit 


than,  in  the  last  eijrht  months  the  Brandeis  student  Uxly  has  create<l  a  myth,  a  myth  that 
it  has  grown  to  believe. 

Two  examples  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  permeation  of  the  l>eviathan  inU)  the  stu- 
dent consciousness. 

■  What  are  sonne  of  the  posi-  ~~~ 

tive  programs  you  claim  will 
give  new  direction  to  the  Stu- 
dent Union**"  I  was  asked  I 
dijHussed  the  constricting  ex- 
perience that  many  8tiKlent« 
find  at  Br*  nd^is  due  to  its 
geogiaphic  and  cultural  isola- 
tion from  Boston  and  from  the 
other  academic  communities. 
Answers  were  proposed:  spe<ial 
Brandeis  transportation  and  a 
coordinated  program  of  lec- 
tures and  special  events  with 
other  universities 

The  r  e  a  c  t  1  o  n  .  **It  soiinds 
great.  \>m\  can  we  afford  to 
sjxnd  time  esta hi i filing  such  a 
prograin,   especially    now    when 


The    infliKnce    of    th«     i^via 
ihiiii. 

•  Wliat  ran  V>e  done  to  allcvi 
ate  the  unmitigated  aca<iemic 
pressures'"  a  freshman  a.'^ked 
Thf  problem,  I  contended,  was 
not  the  University's  stas.dards, 
but  t  li  a  t  students  having 
trouble  had  little  opportunity 
for  assistance  except  immedi- 
ately h«'f(>re  ex«m«;  or  through 
paid  tutoring  A  special  society 
that  was  moie  »iii*ii  a  hollow 
honorary      name      could      help 


I  tjK- 1  ;-•  I  •  I  ^ 


*^  v.*  v'  A  VA 


ognition  of  academic  excellence 
and  members  would  provide 
vita!  assista.icc  *o  fellow  stu- 
dents through  tutorial  pro- 
grams 

"That  woiilvJ  really  be  of 
help  to  me,'  1  was  told,  "but 
aren't  these  people  needed 
elsewhere  to  combat  the  vari- 
ous. .  .  ." 

The  effect  of  the  Leviathan, 
Serious  lacks  affect  the  Bran- 
deis   student    biit    he    and    his 
leaders  are  too  worried  to  cor- 
rect  them,    too    worried    about 


their  private  leviathan 

You    don't    know     about    the 
l^eviathan"*       Ask    any    student 
they    will    gladly   de?»crit)*'   their 
conversations  with  him 

*Hi«  breath  kindleth  coal.** 
and  a  flame  gtx'th  out  cf  his 
mouth        (Job  41:13.) 

"His  heart  is  as  firm  as  stone; 
as  hard  as  a  piece  of  nether  mill 
stone  '       (Job  41:16.) 

How  could  such  a  myth  arise 
in  sucii  a  brief  pencKi''  E\  en 
anthropologists  w  o  u  1  d  b  e 
amazed  had  a  superstitious 
tribiil  group  created  a  complete 
Satanic  peisonality  so  rapidly 
The  myth  sprang  fuli  formed 
from  the  editorial  page  '>f  the 
Justicr.  But  the  Justice  cann(»t 
cla'm  ail  of  liie  credit  The 
studerit  LmxIv  e,igerl\  puktci  up 
th<  concept  and  emb<  lli'ihed  it 
wilii  p«-rsonal  txiM-r  torn  ts  of 
tlieir  own  w)iii«  ■--itting  in  tri 
ba)   discussiors   in   ')»e   ^na<  k   bar 

(ir        ih*--       »l   «  1    r    HI    I    i    .  I    r    1    »..   c  T};»- 

student     ("('un<il     -vwiftly     pr(» 
claimed     t  h  e    ein«rgeiKf    of    a 
ieviathan,  and  engaged  sn  torn 
bat        Now      the      rn\)h<>l(>g\       i.v 
gaining  the  cr<H^l<  rite  and   for'e 
of  reality,    When  the  Leviathan 
appears,     con.'jciousness     od     all 
else    that    is    irnpiortant    cea.ses 
When    the    l,e\iatlian    proposes. 
he    must    Iw    defeated     His    hu- 
man   enemies     hofKtleso    of    f<»r 
TT.rr    q'.:;?rr*^*c     himdlv    unite    to 
oppose    not     his    programs    but 
their     proponent.      Vague    fears 
and   even    terror    overcoioe   (>ne 
in  his  presence        "I  know  what 
he    is    saying,    hi  t    what    does 
•uch  a  person  really   mean'" 

Why  have  I  spent  so  much 
time  discussing  this"*  The  ex- 
istence of  the  myth  of  the  Levi- 
athan beclouds  our  perspe-ctive 
and  sense  of  valuf^.  I  would 
not  counsel  accpiiewence.  When 
we  disagree  with  proposal l.«?  and 
wish  to  challenge  them,  we 
should      But    wc    must    realize 


s<":ousnes6.  Our  society  dept-nds 
to  a  large  degree  upon  its  his- 
tory, and  our  history  is  un- 
realized and  lied  about  We 
have  still  not  begun  to  und«  r- 
stand  what  the  Civil  War  was 
all  alH>ut 

If  the  white  man  is  to  l>e 
really  serious  about  living  in 
America  he  must  face  Uie 
Negro  and  more  specifically  he 
roust  fare  ru.s  own  par  ( icipat  ion 
in  ail  of  the  aspects  whicli  ( on- 
veritHto.il  morality  duinusses  as 
evil  The  .social  dramas  of  in- 
cest, war,  scapegoatism:  all  c^n 
serve  only  repressive  functions 
in  a  society  in  which  the  actors 
is  Pli[>erim posed    '"♦'f^s*'    to   face   the   meaning   of 

their  lines  Eisenhower  s  Amer- 
ican identitv  was  a  st*ries  of 
cliches  and  boy  .scout  oaths. 
Kenni'dy  in  a  ret'eiii  »|>e*-ch  in 
Georgia  compared  the  Ameri- 
cans sitting  down  with  the  Rus- 
sians at  Geneva  to  the  Negroes 
confrontation  of  the  whites. 
What  may  seem  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  the  utmost  in  politi- 
cal reasoning  was  m<*rely  Xhet 
revelation  of  a  rhetoric  of  in- 
nocence   which    woiiid    be    dis- 


iH 


n  1 1  e  r- 


crr.;Tv:t*.n<'e  of  the  lyevia- 


that  they  have  neen  put  for- 
ward by  b  man.  a  man  whose 
sole  driving  elan  is  not  the 
ruination  of  Brandeis  When 
wt  disagree,  we  should  not  en- 
dow an  o^pponerit  with  suF>er- 
human  power,  except  if  we  are 
already  prt^paring  an  excuse 
for  defeat  The  leviathan  was 
always  the  cnimy  of  man.  but 
our  I><  viathan  has  (strange  as 
it  may  .sound)  even  heipe<i  us 
at  times  (The  contmuation  of 
fifteen  meal  contracts,  assist- 
ance f(»r  a  faltering  Handbook  ) 

1  do  not  propose  that  this 
implies  that  there  are  nc^t  dif- 
ference's of  opinion  and  per- 
sp«-(tive  that  are  itxA  impor- 
tant 1  do  propo.s*-  that  we  ex- 
amine- tlie  propc.sals  and  opin- 
ions, and  not  th<>  aurttra  k¥)real- 
)s   of    personality    and    nisth. 

Tlu-  hitthral  Hviaihao  wa5  a 
ti'.vth,  tuit  nior*'  }r^>portant  it 
VA  ;**>  a  "-vn*)"'!  (>f  Dial  \\K)iffi  i.s 
lx'>  ond   th«-  power  .ind  compre 


gusting  if  it  were  not  terrifying. 
Why  should  tt.e  Negro  t>e  inte- 
grated into  a  burning  house? 
VVhy  must  he  be  trapped  along 
with  \iA  in  an  emotional  kin- 
dergarten in  which  people  re- 
fusc*  to  grow  i»p"' 

Need  for  Stability 

We  think  that  our  civiliza- 
tion IS  progressing  But  when 
things  get  better  they  alto  get 
worse  thc>  get  more  complex. 
When  things  get  complex  the 
nevt'?».sity  for  stable  identity 
comes  to  the  forefront  Striking 
e\  idence  of  <»ur  need  for  a 
stable  and  (*>ntinuous  ideiitity 
f Continued  on  Page  H) 
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athari  straddles  FJrandejS  is  al 
so  a  m\th  We  must  never  feel 
tViat  It  i."-  Dt-Nond  the  power  of 
Brandeis  snuit-ois  to  'ncounter 
a  rriHn,  e\*n  one  in  authority, 
and  react  Ictgicaliy  and  without 
fear  Some  may  fiml  it  more 
frightening  I  find  it  ^.nly  more 
c  hallerigjng 
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NANKING 

Chinese  Restaurant 

659   MAIN   STREET 

Orders  to  Toke  Out 
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PROSPEG  HILL  SPA 

Prospect   Hill   Rood,   Wolthom 

(•f»fN»*it£    RCW    A.  &  P.) 

Featuring  Home  Cooked  Meals 

JewitK   and   Americon    Delicofetten 

Corned    Beef,    Potfromi,    Etc. 

BREAKFAST  SPECIALS 

TW  4  0787 

SATURDAY  5  30  AM 
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WEEKDAYS  5:30  A.M  -7:00  fM. 
6  P.M.  —  SUNDAY  530  A.M.-l  P.M 
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Too  Little  Jones 


P«ul«tf«  Cooper 


Aichord  M.  Jones,  EGO  SYNTHESIS  W  DREAMS,  Cambridge:  Schenkman  Publi$hing, 
1»§2,  100  VP',  hardbound  $4.50,  tofibound  %2A5.  . 

Bfl«^  SynthMis  tai  Dreams  is  no  layman's  guide  to  the  perplexed  —  at  best,  it  U 
only  a  perplexing  guide  for  the  laynuin.  If  you're  interested  in  dreams,  read  Freud  —  you 
might  understand  it.  If,  after  that,  you're  still  interested  in  dreams  and  know  something 
about  psychology,  read  Richard  M.  Jones'  new  book  —  you  might  enjoy  it. 

I  with  I  could  be  more  opti-  — ~ — z ~ — ~- ; ; r . — : 

misUc  than  that  (if  only  some-  call  Jones  style  concise  la  Biological  functions  (c.f.  Kleit- 
©ne  had  asked  me  to  review  his  "^"^h  too  broad  a  term— any  ment  and  Dement  studies)  and 
previous  An  Appllcatioii  of  P«ra«raph  of  his  translated  into  the  mechanisms  of  the  dream 
Psychoanalysis  to  Education  I  ^"«  language  that  most  of  us  process  itself  (cf.  Freud's  con- 
could  have  been)  but  if  Dr  »P^a^  would  have  been  an  en-  densation.  wishfulfillment.  dis- 
Jonea  will  pardon  my  "C"  *""^  chapter).  I  don't  want  to  placement,  etc.),  sadly  neglect- 
metaphor,  the  content  is  lilce  ^  misinterpreted;  I  liked  the  ing  a  much  overlooked  aspect 
most  courses  at  Brandeis— vou  boo*^;  my  objections  are  that  I  of  dreaming  —  the  dream  as 
see  a  lot  of  the  instructors  but  would  have  liked  a  better  serving  a  specific  function  of 
not  enough  of  the  professors;  statement  with  more  treatment  adaptation  (or  problem  solv- 
and  the  style  well  1  was  going  ^^  *^**  ^w"  theory,  which  is  a  ing)  i.e.  'dre*»ms  not  only  to 
to   sav   it   was   like   chewing   a    ^^^  ^^^  enhance  sleep   but  also   to   en- 

mouthful  of  marbles  but  I  think  w^t^nAn   Friks^n  hance  wakefulness."  Jones  goes 

I'll  shoot  for  a  "B"  and  say  it's  ■^-xienas    criKson  ^nto     this    adaptation    function 

like   eating   a  dictionary  —  and        Most      dream      psychologists    i?  .  areajns    by    extending    Eric 
I'm    sure   even    Webster   drank    have  concentrated  on  only 
orange  juice  for  breakfast.  (To   aspects   of  dreaming;   the   phy 


AT  OTHKK 


HOOL^ 


psychologists    "•    "'^«*,"»«    ^y 

on  only  two  E"kson  s  cpigenetic  theory 
r^rikson  views  the  development 
of  personality  as  a  series  of 
ptjychosocial  crises  depicted  as 
enacted  by  the  child  during  the 
day,  while  Jones  accepts  this 
and,  in  addition,  shows  how 
these  same  pt  incipies  serving  a 
developmental  function  are 
enacted  by  the  child  and  adult 
at  night,  presenting  what  could 


Expelled  Cornell  Grad  Student 

.^1  I  I    I       *  •  f  ^^  **^  nigni,  preseniing  wnat  couK 

Thanks  University  tor  Concern  'r«.,^^'JLtA"C"r.!,t7,; 

teresting  chapter  in  the  book  is 
A  second-year  graduate  student  at  Cornell  University  was  the  one  in  which  Jones  taken  a 
suspended  last  month  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  series  of  dreams,  and  applies  to 
Conduct  for  living  with  a  woman  undergraduate  from  another  them  the  f  reudian  wish-fulfill- 
"c*KK)l.  ment  analysis,  the  existential 
The  faculty  committee,  headed  by  Chairnrwn  Robert  D.  approach,  and  then  his  own  epi- 
Sweet,  set  this  precedent  in  the  use  of  in  loco  parentis  power  genetic  analysis.  But  through- 
after  an  hour  discussion  Sweet  .•stated.  "Sexual  morality  is  a  out  the  rest  of  the  book,  unlike 
legitimate  concern  of  the  University  faculty."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  faculty  committee  had  tiie  right  to  define  the  "moral 
code"   for  the  students. 

Thanks 

The     suspended     student    ProclrlAnf  ^i  icr^onrlorl 
t:»anked    the  University   for   Ms    rreSiaeni  OUSpenOea 

concern    for   his   "moral    and  *         ^^                      ^     ii 

t*piritual  welfare  At     (^116605    Lollege; 

Although  .student  Ixxly   pres-  v  /                • 

ident    Harold    Nathan   agreed  [jOan     OH     VaCatlOn 
with  the  faculty  s  definition  of 

its   power   and   called    for    "pa-  Mark   lx*vy,  Presiden*  of  the 


most  writers  who  always  say 
they  are  "standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  other  great  men" 
— usually  Freud — and  let  it  go 
at  that,  Jones  goes  into  an  al- 
most embarrassingly  naked 
analysis  of  the  other  men's 
(Continued  on  Pave  X) 


tience  and  reason  on  the  part  Student  Association  of  Queens 
of  the  students,"  campus  College,  has  been  suspended 
opinion  was  plainly  on  the  side  from  school  and  removed  from 
©f  the  "uspended  student.  Th<»  office  for  failing  to  leave  «  re- 
Cornell  Daily  Sun  uttaoked  the  stricted  part  of  the  college 
University's  assumption  ocf  per-  cafeteria  and  refusing  to  show 
8on«<  responsibility  for  the  stu-  his  identification  card  to  un- 
dents. Many  were  nvorc  in-  recognized  authority, 
dignant.  Sonr>e  rather  bitterly  While  sitting  in  an  alcove 
said  that  the  University  code  to  the  cafeteria  with  two 
calling  the  students  "free  and  friends.  Levy  was  approached 
responsible  "  meant  "free  [to  bj  a  hostess  and  a&ked  to  lea  /e. 
agree  with  University  policy  j  When  he  professed  ignorance 
arnd  responsible  (enough  not  to  of  any  rule  requiring  him  to 
disagree)."  Others  thought  that  leave,  the  hostess  requested  his 
the  action  was  a  means  of  ID.  card.  Levy  refused  to  pro- 
pacifying   parents   and   alumni,    duce  it  on  the  grounds  that  the 

hostess  had  no  authority  to  de- 
mand it 

Tne  hostess  left  and  returned 
with  a  man  who  also  demanded 
Levy's  I.D.  When  the  man 
declined  ic  identify  himself, 
Levy  refused  to  show  his 
identification     The    man    said 


Word 


(Confinwed  from  Page  4) 
himself.     Perhaps   he    has   sup- 
posed it  the  part  of  wisdom,  or    that  no  student  has  the  right  to 
even  of  modcstv.  not  to  compete    cliallenge  any  adult  or  any  em- 

•  Ai.    *i-  i_   "  V,    ♦    ;^    ployee  of  the  college,  and   left 

with    those    he    praises,    but    in    P^  J^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^^^^  p^^_ 

any  case  he  lacKS  a  style  of  his  sonnel  When  he  r^turro:!  with 
own.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  maker  the  Dean.  Levy  yielded  his  ID. 
of    language,    as    Dr.    Johnson    The  Dean  introd '^  pfi  the  other 

was.  Nor  does  he  have  £  lin- 
guistic mission  of  the  sort  that 
Mencken  did.  Mr  Moore  does 
not  even  have  Ihe  addiction  of 
James  Thurber,  whof^e  mind  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  when 
he  was  was  blind,  was  tx^sieged 
by  fantastic  verbal  iiij;f nijilics 
that  became  sn  obsession  with 
him. 


"EE 
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TTikn   as    the    Dean   t>f   Adminis- 
tration 

l.etter    Not    Slncrre 

The  lollowuiK  '■'t'^y  ixn  y  was 
suspended  for  the  term  and  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident. Levy  met  with  the  D<'an 
of  Student  Personnel  and  was 
asked  to  write  a  letter  of  apol- 
ogy. He  wrote  the  letter,  but  ' 
was  rejected  "as  not  sincerely 
apologetic, 

Brian  Schwartz.  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Associa- 
tion, called  the  suspension  "un- 
jurtified  in  the  light  ol  Mr 
Levy's  m  nor  offence  "  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  memt>ers 
have  l)een  holding  daily  protest 
meetings  Students  are  collect- 
ing of  our  judgment.  But  Mr.  jng  funds  to  hire  lawyers  to  re- 
Moore's  concern  for  his  subject,  instate  Levy.  The  Dean  is  on 
while  obviously  genuine,  is  sel-  an  extended  vacation  and  can- 
dom  more  than  what  may  t>e  not  be  reached. 
called  a  nice  one.    As  such,  it  Opposed  Board 

does  not  make  up  for  the  fact  .Some  students  have  claimed 
that  this  book  about  words  has  that  Levy  was  removrd  be- 
nothing  particular  to  say.  Per-  cause  of  his  opposition  to  the 
haps  that  is  why  it  has  not,  so  institution  of  a  lx)ard  consist- 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  widely  jjng  of  two  students  and  two 
remarked,  and  why  in  the  end  faculty  to  screen  speakers.  One 
it  seems  to  be  merely  the  doc-  student  said,  "It  has  reached  a 
ument  of  a  pleasant  hobby.  To  point  where  walking  through 
tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Moore  seems  the  halls  has  become  a  political 
not  to  have  aimed  higher.  insue." 


Lack    of   Purpose 

N»-  comparable  pa.ssion,  nor 
any  purpose,  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Moore's  book,  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  which  is  the  affection 
with  which  it  has  been  written. 
That  would  be  sufficient,  cer- 
tainly, if  the  love  were  larger— 
if  it  were  in  any  way  comma nd- 
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TW  4-6530 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHEU  STATION 

MfL  MiZZONE,   rwp. 
M4iiii  af  So««tli  —  TW  3-9405 


IN  THE   COLLEGE 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 

PRIZES:    2   Webcor    portoble    stereo    phono9ropks 
1    Pkiico   tronsistor    rodio 

RULES:  Print  your  nome  ond  oddress  on  fhe  bottom 
flop  of  the  pocks  pictured.  All  entries  must 
be  turned  into  the  bookstore  by  2:00  o.m. 
Fridoy,  November  30«  1962,  ot  wHicK  time 
the  drowing   will  toke   ploce. 

WHO  WINS:  All  students  of  Srondeis  University  ore 
eli9ible. 

6tt  M  Ao  BRANDWAGON  ...fts  kti  tf  \m\ 
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SPECIAL  STUDENT 
SKI  TRIP 

Mt.   Snow  —  West    Dover,    Vermont 
T!te  WmW's  L«««#«t   mUI    M««»   EBciti«»«   Slii   R*Mft 


5  Fobulous  I>«ys  —  4  Fun-Filled  Nights 
FRIDAY,  DEC.  28  THRU   MONDAY,  JAN.   1 

Tfi(|     »wiWfi4>»iMw  Tr«v«l     ^e     mm4     fro«M     mU     tiii     tfreca  — 

D*fWift»ffy  •€€^mmm^4m%fm% Tw«  k««rty   mtmmh  «  4l«y  —  G«l« 

FREE   SKI    INSTRUCTION!?!! 

^LUS  —  M».  $w«w'ff  fcstwio«:3  f«ciltt*««  —  4tm<.*m%  —  »^U»«k 
mmd  tlisfc  p«rt«»«  •#  Hhc  faMMMia  K«t«4  pool  ot»^  m^oor  tkofnif 
riaik  —  ck««««    fo<»4w«    p«rti«t. 

Eve«ytli*M9  t«  f«*«r<M«f««  •  tren%«n^w9  K«»l*^y  •<» 
H»»«    Winter    W»«»^rf«t«d 

FOR   ONLY   $69.50 


Reservotfons  now  being  occepted  —  Accommodotions  limited.  Deodline 
Nov.  20  —  $25  per  person  deposit  will  bold  your  reservofion   until  Dec.   10. 

Moi!  aftocHed  cowjirwfi  with  deposit  to: 
Entertoinments    Unlimited   Ski   Club,   P.   C.    Box    633,   Fromingbom 
For  further  informotion  coll  235-9180  or  235  9186. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  ....  Tk«  Ski  Club  k««  m«4i«  omin9«men*f  wifK  M-vcrol  (>reoter  IBottOf*  »lr. 
•Wp*  N»  prOYtde  you  with  t)^cioi  discount  pr»ces  on  ski  rquipmenf  on^  opporvi  before  tkc 
trip.    Rcfcreitcc  provi<l««l  e«i  receipt  of  your  order. 


Entertainments   Uniimited  Ski  Club,  F.  O.   Box  633,   Fromin^Kom,   Moss. 


Pleeee  accept   my   reeeryatitMi   for   people. 

Ple«9«  reserve   rental  ski^,   boots   o«»^   p^l^s   for 


peoole. 


p«y 


Nome 


Enclosed  pleoee  find  check  for  $ <$25   per  person) 

nt  ($6f.50  per  pereeti). 


or 


full 


Scbeel  Address 


City  ar  Tcwn Phone 


•4vuMnMn»«  «UM 


Poge  Six 


TNi     JUSTICI 


C  IMS 


TNi     JUSTICt 


Poge  Sevan 


'Phaedra 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
her  superb  self,  and  does  won 
ders  with  dialogue  which  U  not 
only  inept  but  practically  non- 
existent. Even  in  the  unimagin 
ably     written    duologues    with 
Perkins,  her  voice  (vibraiiiag  in 
a    rather    lower    register    Uum 
his)  momentarily  snake-charms 
our      wearied     and     wayward 
ears     None  ol  her  scenes  was 
long   enough  fto  generate  any- 
thing   mildly    resembling   dra- 
matic tension;  but  there  were 
montents     when     the     passion 
can>e     through  —  a     flash     of 
bared  teeth  amid  the  festoooi 
of  tinsel. 

Lord  »f  the  Aegean 
Theseus  (Thanes  in  the  mod- 
ern version)  was  played  by  Raf 
Vallone,  a  performance  th»t 
would  probably  strike  you  as 
inioressive  if  you  hadn't  seen 
Virw  from  the  Bridge.  Theseus, 
Lord  of  the  Aegean,  has  been 
turtted  into  an  international 
tycoon;  he  who  as  a  baby  was 
mysteriously  borne  to  land 
u{K>n  the  breast  of  Poseidon 
has.  in  the  film,  worked  his 
way  up  from  the  bottom  and 
become  a  notabie  shipping 
magnate.  But  a  Theaeus-figure 
must  wield  power,  and  power 
these  days  lies  in  business  not 
kingship,  and  at  the  very  least 
we  are  bound  to  say  of  Thanos' 
*He  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
world,  like  an  Onassis.   ..." 

But  believe  it  or  not,  there 
were  tilings  in  the  film  i  liked: 
principally  Greece  and  Mel- 
couri — fascinating  shots  of  the 
Clrrck  coastline  and  the  Greek 
net  kline  There  were  lux  iry- 
y^(  hts.  and  ocean  liners  of 
inaruvr  qu€^nliness.  and  an 
.A.slun  Martin  as  svelte  as  it  was 
swift  And  the  film  endi-d  as  all 
gfKKi  movies  classically  should. 
with    everyone   jjoing  ofT   to   the 


seashorj*  (once  again!)  And  I 
must  confess  that  as  Hippoly- 
tus  drove  to  his  tragic  death 
playing  the  car  radio  full  blast 
and  shrieking  "Good  old  Jo- 
hann  Sebastian!"  I  shed  a  sly 
te«ir  for  the  Aston-Mariin. 

ConglomcsatiMi 


It  may  seem  amazing  that 
such  a  real  failure  should  re- 
sult from  the  conglomeration 
of  so  many  potential  assets — 
Dassin.  Melcouri,  Vallone,  Per- 
kins, ships,  yachts,  car,  coast- 
line, myth.  .  .  .  But  it  all  goes 
to  show  that  a  good  mov^ie  is 
more  than  an  aceumulaiion  of 
seductive  vehicles.  Nobody  who 
has  not  acquired  a  highly  de- 
veloped taste  for  bnd  films 
should  go  to  pluiedra.  In  fact, 
it's  hard  to  see  what  sort  <rf 
market  the  film  was  aimed  at 
— it  seems  most  likely  to  ap- 
peal to  an  audience  of  cynical 
children  or  senile  delinquents. 
Movie  wise,  I'm  afraid  that 
Phaedra  is  a  positive  nust-not 
i  wouldn't  waste  youtr  time,  if 
1  were  you.  Go  and  see  What 
Hai^^ned  to  Bahy  Jane?  in- 
stead. 


EXPECTING 

FRIENDS  OR 
RELATIVES? 

Moke  reseryafiont 
for  them  of  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in   WoltKom 

Route   128 

Exit  48  ond  48e 

•e  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TERMS   FCMl 
SPORTS  TEAMS 


BANQUET   AND    riJNCTIOH 

FACILITIES    FOR    UP   TO 

)»•   PftSOHS 

CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR 

Hom 

CALL 
TWiobr— k  9-«7M 


Letters 


(Cryntinued  from  Page  2) 
endum.  or  calling  the  Film 
Committee  into  a  sumnw^r  ses- 
sion, I  willfully  and  with  mai- 
ice  and  forethought  unilater- 
ally chose  these  ^  .ctures. 

With  regard  to  programming 
the  first  few  pictures,  when  the 
films  were  ordered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  tlie  others  films  on 
the  list  were  already  k>ooked; 
.so  rather  than  showing  12  Mis- 
ter Magoo  shorts  one  night,  I 
was  forced  to  lx>ok  an  objec- 
tionable st'qui'ni^e  of  filn^s.  at 
Itast  ui  my  hsuned  committee 
nian  s   opinion 

!n  reply  to  the  .statement  that 
I  am  afraid  to  p^ibhsh  a  list  of 
Uu*  lilms.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  \n  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tenilxT  1  went  rtowi  to  the 
Piil)l!city  Committee  minr»eo 
gr;n^h  room,  stencil  in  hand, 
and  found  tliat  there  wa.s  no 
mirnt'<)grauh  paper  I  waited 
for  over  three  weeks  for  the 
paper  to  be  ordered  aod  then 
wh«>n  it  firuilly  an  ived  I  found 
out  that  lo  llie  fall  hou.se  clean- 
ing      niv      .s  I  e  n  c  i  1     had      been 

thrown    away      'Itu'    list    was 

«  .     II..      _i . „♦  „. I, . . . ,. ..J     ♦i...     .»f»..»- 

noon     that     hi^l     week:.    Justice 
was    published 

In  conclusion   T  wooTd  lik--  to 
make  it  char 
i        I     ha\e     srhtMlnhnl     only     one 

West+'f^n   this  year 

1     do    not     parUculoirly     like 

1)<>IK    Day 

I  j^jo  to  the  ni<»vie  alni(»st  ev 

ery   Sunday   ni^ht 

1     b«'lit'v»'    m    ttie    Atnerican 

way 

I    have    the    cotiraKe    to   SI1511 

my  ;.anr>e 

I   take   resp<)n.-,ihility   for   the 

film.H   tnis   year 
Micliael  l>    Freed 
Film  Committee  Chairman 


2 

:? 

4. 
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Moral  Principle 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  ex- 
pect totalitarian  control  if  the 
board  is  instituted.  However, 
the  institution  of  the  board 
would  be  an  implicit  violation 
of  a  free  press,  which  can  later 
bx.  utilised  lor  more  rigid  cen- 
sor^ip  when  such  is  desired. 
I  wiirii  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  this  is  not  an  attack  on 
I>ean  Sacks'  integrity  or  roo- 
tiv5^  nor  those  oi  aoyooe  else 
in  the  administration.  But  they 
will  noi  elways  be  here,  and 
others  may  not  lee!  the  same 
way. 

S««d«»t  AetiM 

What,  then,  can  the  students 
do?  First,  the  Student  Council 
should  register  a  protest 
against  this  measure,  and  vote 
against  its  institution.  Second, 
the  student  body,  if  given  an 
opportunity,  should  vote 
against  it  on  a  referendum. 
And  third,  tf  it  is  instituted,  no 
student  sh;Kild  be  willing  to 
work  as  editor  oi  a  :Hiblication. 
When  I  suggest  resignation 
in  the  face  of  tias  board,  1  am 
not  thinking  only  oi  its  eflect 
as  a  protest  measure.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  to  continue  work- 
ing under  this  form  oi  even 
naild  censorship  is  a  violation 
ol  personal  integrity.  There 
will  be,  of  course,  those  will 
b-  "willing  to  work  within  the 
dynamics  of  the  new  situation" 
and  c<Hne  to  erms  witii  reality. 
What  this  amounts  to  is  com- 
pliance with  a  violation  of 
basic  principle,  and  is  much 
less  excusable  than  the  actions 
of  the  administration,  who  are. 
after  all.  the  ones  >n  wlkom 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  by 
those  who  object  -o  things  that 
a*?  printed.  Their  nK>tives  are 
clear  and  understand  able 
Dean  Sacks  ii»  resp<jnsible,  to  a 
degree,  for  the  actions  of  stu 
dent.s  and  has  therefore  sotn«  - 
thing  at  stake  in  these  matters 

But  I  do  have  ronternpt  for 
students  who  would  be  willing 
t(  comply  with  Mich  actions 
vA!'[i'>'.!t  .s'.:ch.  :::cjt:".i.:  If  peoj>ie 
will  not  protest  when  their 
rights  are  beinij  transgressed 
m  this  situation,  they  have  for- 
feited their  moral  right  to  pro- 
test on  national  and  interna 
tional  affairs.  It  is  easy  to  cloud 
the  issvie  by  defending  the 
present  n^ov*'  as  a  conserva- 
t;.c  r»nr.  >/iit  tm  i.^.xit-  hhim  it*- 
in  m  one  of  •)rincipl<'  and  must 
l><  fought  as  such  How  e  v  e  r 
futih'  such  protest  may  ulti- 
mately pro\-e.  I  think  it  would 
tx'  degrading  to  refrain  f  r  <»  in 
rrgister'ng  it  And  anyhow,  it's 
al>out  tin^e  there  were  some  in- 
dependent publications  >ti  cam- 
pus 

Only  whe~e  there  is  a  (  leaf 
and  present  d.jng<t  may  free- 
dom of  the  pri\ss  b.    curtailed. 


The  Actor's  Art 


fConf  I  Tilled  frotn  Page  3) 

munication  that  is  lacking  in 
normal  life.  The  parallel  ex- 
perience of  similar  emotions 
generated  by  an  external  ob- 
ject is  perhaps  the  profoundest 
form  of  human  conununication 
and  is  the  basis  of  art. 

This  is  not  to  ignore  the  vi- 
tal link  between  author  and  ac- 
tor, without  which  theatre  he- 
comes  diflWnilt.   The  actor  does 
subordinate  himself  to  the  will 
cf    the    playwright    and    mold 
himaelf  into  that  form  that  the 
playwright  desires;  he  must 
search  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
author's   act  of  putting  tliis 
character  in  the  play  and  must 
then,  on  the  basis  of  this  evalu- 
ation, find  how  best  to  present 
the   character.    The  distinction 
may  seem  slight,  but  it  is  not. 
To   recap:    the   actor   must   not 
take  s  play,  recognize  the  lim- 
iU  oi  the  character  (the  quah- 
tles    that    the   pUywright  gives 
and    other   external   facts)    and 
then   try   to  thread  a  character 
together.    Thb  is  like  building 
an   irregularly -shaped  box   and 
saying    to    the    actor      "This    is 
you.     You    may    expand   as 
much  as  you   like  within  it.  as 
long  as  you  line  all  the  sides." 
The    actor    must     instead    say: 
"Here    am    I    and    here    is    the 
character    in    the    play       I    can 
never  become  him,  but  what  is 
there   in    nr»e   that    I   can    make 
believe  is  him  and  do  this  well 
enough  to  make  others  believe 
that  they  are  part  of  him  also  " 

Pettet  Refaled 

To    Dr.    Pettet's    theory    that 
the    actor    has    been    disenfran 

(  hised   friHU   the  creation  of   tlie 
play,   I  point   merely   to  the  hi.s 


tory  of  theatre.  Nearly  every 
playwri,'!;ht  from  Shakespease 
to  Moliere  to  Brecht  has  writ- 
ten for  a  company  of  actors  and 
has  thus  taken  the  capabilities 
of  his  actors  into  account  when 
writing.  He  has  written  a  play 
for  the  actors  whom  he  kimws 
to  perform,  aware  of  the  limi- 
tations of  each  penion.  It  is 
only  in  the  twentietli-oentunr 
United  States,  with  ito  'suc- 
cess system/'  that  we  have  such 
things  as  companies  brought  to- 
gether for  only  one  pUy,  then 
scattering  to  Ami  more  lucra- 
tive jobs.  It  is  not  the  actor 
that  is  the  surrogate  poet;  it  is 
the  company  of  actors.  The  ac- 
tor himself  is,  as  1  have  tried 
to  show  above,  only  a  surro- 
gate character;  he  is  also  the 
direct  offspring  ol  the  original 
actor  for  whom  the  part  was 
first  written.  The  actor's  art, 
being  internal  is  also  mortal, 
unlike  the  plajrw right's  work. 
The  tradition  of  the  company 
actors,  to  nke  the  only  viable 
form  ol  theatre,  is  being  re- 
vived but  unfortunately  only 
on  the  revival  level.  There  are 
few  groups  like  Arnold  Wes- 
ker's  Cental  42  that  work  with- 
in the  old  harmonious  relaticwi- 
ship  of  playwright-actor-audi- 
ence.  We  might  see  it  spring 
up  in  the  United  States  some 
day,  but  as  our  colloquium 
ahowed,  it  won* I  sUrt  at  Braa- 
deis. 


Motives 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

luis  alreS'ly  been  taken  toward 
the  oper.ing  of  communicrations 
between  the  Adntinistration 
and  the  newspaper  —  and  it  is 

a  step,  if  carriea  further,  whicti 
can  have  a  n>ore  positive  effect 
lluin  any  institution.  This  is 
the  only    legitimate   alternative 

to  conflict 


WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

GIARDINA'S  RESTAURANT 

now  serving  fine  foods  and  choice  liquors 

•  ITALIAH  AMERICAN   CUISINf 

•  SEA   KX>D 

•  TAKE-Otrr   OftDCtS 

•  FRIVATE.  ROOM    FOR    SMALL   GROUPS   AHD    PARTIES 

CORNER  MAIN   ft  MOODY  TW  3-2227 

M*^    S«f      *  1:00  AM  -10:00  P.M. 


«  «    ttflBBIU   PtfHSIS«^ 


I'liiri(i€*ali4»ii 

!   4I1II   writinn   lu  Ci>rrect  cer- 
tain   misleading   inferences   th^t 
might   he  drawn   from  the  quo- 
tation  of    I  ,tH)n    Kirrhnpr   m   my 
artKlf  on  living  Fine     No  n\u- 
.-iicicin     >i<. •!•.■>     toitnif^^     '  •  ^ e     with- 
otit      n>u«^iral      critics,      and      it 
would     Ix-     fcHjlish     to     pretend 
otherwise,    but   w^at    is    impor- 
tant   i.s  a   man's  response  to  his 
critics.    Irvmg  had  the  rare  in- 
sight   and    the    courage    to  sup 
p^»rt    talent.s    utterly    unlike   his 
own      These    are    the    qualities 
Leon  was  referring  to,  although 
he  may  not  have  used  the  exact 
words   which   I   remembered. 
Martin  fl4»ykan 
Lecturer   ia   MttHir 


Wanted  "^'vJenls  to  canvas* 
door  to  door  m  the  Roxt)ury 
area  to  locatr-  qoHJified  unem- 
ployed |H'r:><>n.s  to  fill  skilh"d 
and  s:erni-skiiled  jobs  Mso 
stiident.s  n«H-ded  to  do  lesearch 
in  selective  patronaj^-  225 
Cifcbot  St,  Hoxtniry.  I  1  00 — 
Sat  Nov  10  For  inforniatuMn 
contact  Ciertrude  So.so  »/ia 
mail  room  or    TW    ,1  97!?4 


THE  SEW  LOST  cm  KMIMS 

BONNIE  JACKIE  j 

DOBSON  WASHINGTON 


SAT.,  NOV.   10  T.^. 
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The  Lesson" 


(Continued  from  Page  ^) 

giatulated  and  thanked  for 
having  pr(xiuced  this  fine  work, 
which  i.s  easily  the  host  the 
atricai  performance  I  have 
iM^n  in  three  year*  at  Brandeis. 
It  may  l>e  signihcant.  1  think, 
that  thi.s  p/oduction  was  entire- 
ly :nc*cpendcnt  of  the  Theatre 
Arts  D»'paitment  I  liope  this 
is  only  the  first  in  a  series  of 
such  productions. 


PROFESSiONAl  PHARMACY  INC 

8  31  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Oppos^  WoltfMNii  Sftfip^r  MaHi«f 

TW  9-23 


ft 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  I  WMTMAN  CANINES 
REVLON  •  FAIBNE  •  LANVM  •  A  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING      FREE  DEUVEtY      HAUIIARX  CARDS 
SpecM  Courtesy  fs  BrwaAu  Simhats  AaJ  fwatty 


7«f  MAIM  milT 
WALTHAM 

^^pPI^M    9    ^%»^M>«  ^1^1909  ^F*^^9    «  v^Mw 


Discland 


•    fMitsr  occ«Mert*fl 
tn  MMdf  St.  TW  4.4«M 


NORCE 

LAUNOIIY  AND  CUANING 

•pmn  6  nifktt  'til  11 
l«2SC  .  ^  A  «  P 


•    •nifsffs 


fmst,  special  <nder  service 

NtwtMvaeTVARMwrfC*. 


MANDELL'S 

•    HMO's  cUHiJnf 


321  W«liMif  St. 


311  W«Wi««t  SfrMt,  N«wt««v«ll« 
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Pontiac  Tempests  FREE! 


America's  hottest  new 
sports  convertible! 


L.E  MANS 


I 


BM  GBAND  PRIX  50 


Sweepstakes  for  colleges  only 

Your  chances  of  winniog  are  5Q  limes  better  than  if  open  to  the  general  put>fic 


Yo«  MM  ««nfl  M 

Tk*Wf 
tfaran^tlM 


OR 


new  '63  Pontisc  Tcifwet  Le  Mam 
*  They'ra  easy  to  win  and  it's  Iota  of  fiaa! 
Rfw  .  .  .  koepa  foaiif  ani  _ 
i'll  be  drawings  for  i,  10,  then  16 
conwmriJSbim  —  four  exciiinc  laps—M 
4Mi  ihm  number  of  entries  per 


I 


M*«p|  Hwi'a  •!  you  d«: 

1.  Pfak  s»s  hm  ■■Bill  LAM  GtiAim  Pane  60  wtry  M»nk.  Loek  far 
wIms«  sipwsMss  at«  soM— «■  sai  mlfOMt  cMMpu«.  Fill  it  ia. 

2.  IMaeh  yosriiritlisii  LftM  Gaanu  Pkix  50  I.iCB»Mi  Platc  from 
CM*ry  Usnk.  Savs  itf  Tsar  off  ih«  botlom  pandu  ^rom  6  packs  «f  LAM 
Kam.  LAM  Box.  CMBCv«ariKi<D  King  or  CnnsTESFiKLa  Faginr  *■_  Mm 
UmI  amokera  caa  mIt  with  Oasis.  6  p*iMlr.  or  accepUbI«  «ub«tituie«  (see 

M«Dk),  muot  accompaDy  each  entry.  Kach  entry  muat  be  mailed 
*ely. 

3.  Mail  Ufl  the  pancla  nnA  vo«ir  nerialueef?  f-ntry  bl.sr.li  ...  it  miitoh«w  your 
hcenae  plate.  Ytwur  aemi  njn>hiar  anuy  be  <»«*  of  the  50  that  wine  a  '63 
Tcanpeail  convertible! 


Wkmwt*  Tampesis  yriil  Inctu^:  3  speed  floor  shift,  budiei  aaate, 
liaiuxe  trin  and  special  dioor,  radio  and  heater,  deluxe  wheel  discs, 
WiAdflhiald  waeherB  and  while  aidewaU  tixea;  with  delivery,  8a1c6  t^x 
and  regiitofttaoii  aU  pire-paid!  And,  chok»  of  boclsr,  Urim  and  iOj» 
coiors  as  laeU  iia<;lMMoe  aldtfeMnliai  gaar  miMd 

laapoiiaaA:  As  yo«r  ctttries  mP€  vaoeived  thty  Imooom  «lif  iUe  tor  aO 
MibaequcsBi  drawifpi  So  csiiar  aAflB  asMi  cniar  ettriy— belora  ||»a 
drawing  lor  the  first  five  Tempeflte  (rifht  after  Thaiiiu«jving).  Eb- 
tnes  reomred  by  l^liaiakagitiiif  weekcsid  wfll  be  eKfiUe  in  dmrinf^ 
fo  ail  50  TempeaUf 

Ma«nambar:  The  more  entries  you  Mibsnii,  the  more  chanoee  y<m 
have  to 


EXCLUSIVE  FOR  THE  iMLSI 

If  you  win,  you  niay  chooae  instead 
of  tha  Tempaat  a  tlirilling  expense- 
paid  2' week  Holiday  in  Europe  —for 
Two!  Plus  $500  in  cash! 


Get  with  the  winners . . . 

far  ahead  in  smoldng  satisfaction  i 


Bmm  tti«  Pontmc  Temp««t  at^our  nearby  Pontiac  Dealari 


Poge  Eight 


THE     JUSTICI 


thghes  to  Coach 
Local  Swim  Team 

The  Athletic  department  has 
aitiiouiiced  plans  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  in  er-collegiate  swim- 
ming team.  Forty-seven  stu- 
dents have  signed  up  for  the 
squad,  which  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  John  Hughes. 

Initial  plans  call  for  practice 
sessions  at  the  Babson  pool 
in  Wellesley.  Meets  will  be 
arranged  with  Babson  and 
with  other  schools  with  swim- 
ming teams  ol  similar  caliber. 
Possible  opponents  include; 
Clark.  Assumption,  Holy  Cross. 
Worcester  Tech,  and  the  Har- 
vard frosh 

Some  of  I  he  ieadmg  pros- 
pects for  the  ten  event  meets 
include:  Ken  Shapiro  (diving). 
Dan  Borki  (100  yard  free- 
stylo  ) ,  Sandy  Perlo  (  butterfly  ) , 
and  Bob  Aaronson  ( individual 
medley  » 


Bald 


wm 


(Conttnued  from  Page  4) 

was   shown    in    our    response    to 
the  Cuban  crisis 

The  frightening  thing  about 
the  United  States  action  in 
Cuba  was  not  the  present  fact 
of  annihilation,  but  our  willing 
acceptance  that  we  would  not 
die  and  that  therefore  the  Pres 
idenfs  move  was  clever  and 
n«Ne«is«ry  We  cannot  conceive 
of  an  end  to  our  lives  because 
they  have  had  no  beginning 

The  Negro  is  in  a  position 
w^here  he  must  re-create  so- 
ciety in  order  to  take  it  ser- 
iously We  are  afraid  of  love 
and  hence  we  arf»  afraid  to  face 
the  fact  of  hate  We  seek  secur 
ity  so  desperately  that  we  sac 
rihce  the  ^K>ssibility  of  living 
to   this  se<urity 

If  we  are  to  take  integration 
aerioiislv,    w»'   must    realize   that 
We    have    nothing    lo    giv«'    the 
N.->4r>     They     know     sointMhin*; 
we    (ion  t      and     thfir    l:ves    »'n 
g;*L;»'    the    *«>ri(>us    ix>s.s»t)ilit  v    (»f 
Ih'c  >fnint{   riu'fi     If  wf  ar«'  \o  t-ii 
g.»kj.'    I'xptru-ncf    on    any    l«'vt'l. 
wi-    !nusi    realize    that     .his    en 
gatjeriu*nt     will     cost    us    every 
thmt;     It   will    -ost  us  our  irnase 
v»f    «Mji  ■♦tMves.    the    vulnerability 
of   real    life   and    the  concept   of 
imntortalitv    whif-h     v.'r    jusiiiv 
daily   by  refusing  to  look  at  the 
world   as   a   whrvlr     We    arf   j>a- 
triots    without    a    nation    to   d«' 
f«*rid.   rusliing  towards  the  dark 
corners     of     history      with     our 
eyes  shut  tight 


J 


ones 


(Conl>fiH*'d  fr^prn  [*(i(je  .S  ) 

shoulder^  reserving  only  a 
sinew  i>f  a  chapter  for  him.s<'|f 
and  Ins  own  brilliant  thtM)ry 
h'lviri^  vou  Wildly  applauding 
f«»r  an  encore  (mly  to  di.s<"over 
that  the  star  of  ihe  show  has 
p."ne  home. 


•.  ita 


Harriers  BMlHartforrf 

The  Brandeb  crosiii  coun- 
try team  finished  it»  season 
on  a  happy  note  as  the  har- 
rieni  downed  the  University 
of  Hartford  by  m  score  of  Z9- 
27. 

The  Judges  found  the  ra- 
ther flat  eourse  to  their  lik- 
ing and  took  the  first  four 
places.  Leading  the  way 
again  was  Don  Florman, 
who  ran  a  fine  ZA:%S  for  the 
course.  Clooe  behind  came 
Ed  Gastonguay.  Frank  Gold- 
Schmidt,  and  Pete  Magnus. 

For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  Bran- 
deis  will  send  a  full  team  to 
the  New  En^^land  cross- 
country championships  this 
weekend  at  Franklin  Park, 
Boston. 


Colorado 

(Ctmtinued  from  Front  Page) 
think  of  sending  him  to  a  ken- 
nel show." 

With  the  publication  of 
Mitcham's  letter.  Newton  re- 
quested the  Colorado  Student 
Publications  Board,  composed 
of  *hree  students  and  three  fac- 
ulty members,  to  fire  Althen  for 
"editorial  irresponsibility."  The 
Board,  however,  voted  against 
this  proposal.  4-2.  saying  the 
language  used  in  Mitcuam's 
article  was  "in  part  injudi- 
cious." but  defended  the  "right 
of  students  to  engage  in  free 
and  open  discussion," 

Newton  then  asked  the  Colo- 
rado Board  of  Regents  to  over- 
rule the  Publications  Board's 
decision  The  Regents  Board 
also  refused  to  remove  Althen 

Boards  Ignored 

Two  days  later,  however. 
Newton  announced  the  names 
of  three  new  appointees  to  the 
F*ublications  Boaid  A  new  vote 
was  then  taken,  and  the  Publi- 
cations Board  dismissed  Althen 
5-4 

\  he  Collej^iale  Press  Service 
rcjx)rted  that  a  protes*  rally  m 
front  of  Newton  s  home  the 
niKht  of  the  dismissal  drew  500 
pi(kcters  Some  students  car- 
ried signs  .saying  Senator,  I 
shall  not  silence  them."  with 
»h*^   '  tti^t"  del»*t^d 

Four  meml>ers  of  the  Daily 
.staff  ha-r  rt-s«kned  i  h  u  s  far 
Although  the  Publications 
Bnard  promoted  a  former  ex- 
e<utive  editor  to  the  position  of 
editor-in-chief  the  same  day 
that  Althen  was  dismis.sed.  it 
was  not  certain  last  week 
whether  the  Daily  would  con- 
tinue   to    function 


Hall 


/ToTi/ini/ed  fr,tm  Frtynt  Pnfjt^) 
F*er  liiMH.t'*r.  acting  on  Ix-half 
of  the  SPKAC  Board,  granted 
the  request  .s<«  thai  the  Uni- 
versHy  would  tn'  avoided  the 
embarrassment  of  postponing 
the    .•ijM-eeh." 


^JSS'  "••*- 


SUNDAY    IVINING    NoV.    II     AT    8   O'CLOCK 


OWEH    LATTIMORE 

fntnttmf  m  tke  Worid" 


rORD    BALL    rOBUM 

JOtHAM  IHll  —  fiamthtra  St  zm.  NMti«ittii  Avt.  —  MSiON 
toons  OfW  7  4S  P  H  EVEIYiOOY  WCICOMC 


HAG  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leor»ord  Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 

Tel.   IV  A9M&  IV   4  9236     " 


We  S|>e€*olix«   if*    ^olyf«««««ffi    ond  CoittotieMi   Food 

Orders  fo  Take  Out 


Opmm  M««  -Pri.   11:30  AM  -10  ^.M. 
Urn.  ft  H«l>4«y«  12  N 


%m».  11:30  A.M.. 11  PM, 
■  10  P.M. 


tnirmwrnurmim 

North  A  Morals  Snap  'C  Streak 

The  North  A-Morala  flag  football  team  snapped  the  three- 
year  winning  streak  of  the  North  C  Christians  H  Five  by  a  deci'- 
sive  27-6  score.  The  A-Moral  eight  was  sparked  by  the  passing 
of  quarterback  Ted  SuUivan  and  the  running  of  backs  Ken 
Pocrass  and  and  Bob  Lerman 

Both  teams  now  have  a  3-1  record,  and  their  second  game 
will  probably  determine  the  A  League  Chantpionahip.  Present 
team  standings  are  as  foliowB: 


A  League 

1.  North  A-Morals  3-1-1 

2    Christians  i  Five  3-1-0 

3.  Fruchtmen  2-1-1 

4.  Elitians  0  5-0 


B  Leaf  «• 

1.  Cable  Kibitzers 

2  North  B-Hinds 

Z.  Gordon  Hall 

4.  Commuter  *B's 

5.  Maniacs 

6.  Ramblers 

7.  Blacks 

8.  Fanatics 


S-0-0 

2-0-0 
1-0-1 
110 
1-2-0 
1-2-0 
0-1-1 
0-3-0    ^ 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 

OPEN 

AROUND 
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CLOCK 
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EGLESTON  INSURANCE  AGENCY 


SPECIALIZING  IN  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 


InformoHofli  on  MossocKusetts  Re9isfrorion 


609  Moin  Street  (opposite  City  Holfl) 


TW  9-2560 


'*i^  '     ^■^•■'f 


'.     --y.  <.,     '^■i  ■ 


""  —-^•r^-'ftvtm^'-'^'"-:    ^  -  ',  ^v^.„^:<^^<vmv^ : ..:■■': ■'^■y*^.^;.«.'g^-,^!^'y;gpi»^^^ij!^<' 


:\iiWii1ftii>[iwijilMlfci.>) 


mmmftfrr '■■' ■■■■■^ 
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A'.'*V  >.  Jfct 


^^■Nytu"»SI^-.'U>5%itf^<^ii&»>^ 


■**>vvCOC«Jv>». 


0HIRTMAKfliiS 


BUnON  DOWN  BROADCLOTH 

f  tot  iinpof  tto  cotton  ftro«<k:loth  h«s  t>—n 
•r.iftcd  to  Pfovid*  •(coiltnt  fit  «n<]  compitt* 
MM'txl  C«fttui  iaitoring  adnorti  to  tn« 
•trict  trtduion  you  look  for  in  tfiii  cl«j»to, 
fmphasii  l«  plooo<l  o*  conf\6*nt  tetail 
^oufht  to  th«  highttt  Itvol  of  corr«ctf>«a«. 
Th«  toftly  flar«d  tMtloA-down  co(Ur 
iMintMns  tim  MtlMRUo  impr9$$itm. 


3| 


t»urri:r\-nnMiz.c 


•5.95 


PLUS  YOUR 

PATRONAGE 

REFUND 


Copper  Maize—z  spirited  cotton  oxfard  shirt  that  lends 
"color"  to  dark  tone  suits.  Versatile-  it  wears  t^andsomely 
witti  t3l;jes,  greys,  olives  or  browns  Like  all  Gant  shirts, 
it  has  elan  in  a  gentlemanly  manner. 


'Mil' 

,1 


Brandeis  Coop 

572  South  Street 


TW  9-2214 


'-f /-. u€-yi 


"It  i»  the  riffht  of  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  the 
regrulation  of  their  own  af- 
fairs 9^  responsible  c  i  t  i  - 
zens  of  the  University 
community  and  to  share  in 
the  formation  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  community/' 
AriicXe  /V.  Sect.  I 
SiuAent  Union 
Co%\»ixiution 


t  k  the  right  of  any 

up  of  students   to  es- 

lish  and  issue  student- 

ected  publications  free 

censorship.  It  is  under- 

that  student  editors 

are  responsible  for  the 

publications/* 

Article  W ,  Sect.  4 
Student  Union 
Constitution 


Vol.   XV,   No.  7 


Brondeit   University 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  Selects 
Eight  for  Local  Chapter 

The  selection  of  eijirht  seniors  for  membership  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  was  announced  this  week  by  Dr.  David  liicks, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Secretary  of  the 
Brandeis  chapter. 

The  students  are  Stephen  Donadio,  English;  Mar^raret 
Gibbs,  Psychology;  Miriam  Osier,  English;  Donna  Robin- 
son,    Politics;    Judith    Shapiro.^ ^ 

History;  Ernest  Torcryner,  An 


thropology;  Naomi  Wasserman.  |  1^-^  « /jl -^      tw  f  i%  it H 
NEJS;     and     Ruth     Weinstein.  '  #11 C  If  f  I  JT       ^MiUU/i 
Politics.    They  join  David  Krie-  ' 
nirk.  Physics'   who   was  chosen 
last  spring.  These  students  now 
have    the    right    to    aid    in    the 
selection   of   others    froiVi    their 
class  who  will  be  chosen  in  the 
spring  election  to  the  honor  so- 
ciety. 

Although  selection  ordinarily 

of  the 


November  20,    1962 


A    faculty   committee    will 

,  ..     ,  recommend  the  University's 
occurs    m    the    spring   of   ^J^e  •      . .       ^ /. 

senior  year,  students  may  be  acceptance  or  rejection  or  tnc 
accepted  in  the  spring  of  their  new  National  Defense  Educa- 
junior    year    or    in    the    fall    of    " '  .     .  .^        ^^ 

their  senior  year.  This  is  known 


Council  Okays 
To  Advise  Board  jf^^^  Roosevelt  Dies;!  Newly  Revised 

On  NDEA  ZmfITS  I  Brandeis  Honors  Her|SBRConstitution 

In  Memorial  Services 


Council  Ratifies  Board; 
RapaportU/fsets  7-  7Tie 

Last  niKht  Student  Council  endorsed  a  revised  [)roiK).sal 
for  the  institution  of  a  publications  board.  President  Alan 
Kapa{X)rt  '63  broke  a  7-7  tie  to  carry  the  motion.  The  new 
pro{K)sal.  drawn  up  by  Rapaix)rt,  acting  as  an  executive 
committee  of  council,  contained  several  alterations  on  the 
original  proiK>sal  submitted  by  Dean  of  Students  I.  Milton 

♦  Sacks. 

At  the  opening  of  tne  meet- 


as  early  selection,  and  is  a  par- 
ticular honor  accorded  only  to 
those  students  whose  scholas- 
tic and  peri,(>nal  achievements 
arc  exceptional,  even  by  the 
high  standards  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  By  tradition,  early  se- 
lection is  given  to  no  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  senior 
class.  Brandeis  received  its 
Phi  Beta  KapiM  cu»rter  is** 
March.  This  is  the  first  group 
to  be  given  early  selection. 

The  new  members  were 
chosen  by  a  faculty  committee 
consisliiig  of  t'A'o  representa- 
tives from  each  division  of  the 
University.  All  the  committee 
members  belong  to  the  national 
honor  fraternity.  The  commit- 
tee examined  the  credentials  of 
all  students  in  the  top  20%  be 
fore  making  its  choice.  The 
selection  is  based  on  evidence 
of  ability  and  creative  schol- 
arship Each  student  is  evalu- 
ated separately  and.  in  addi 
tion  to  his  grade-point  average, 
his  extra-curricular  activities, 
creative  accomplishment-s,  and 
personality  are  considered. 


Memorial  services  were 
held  for  Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor 
R(x>sevelt  last  Thursday  in 
Nathan  Seifer  Hall.  Michael 
Berland,  who  wh.^s  a  student 
in  Mrs.  K(X)sevelt's  class,  led 
off  the  .speei"l»es  of  the  one  hour 

by 
of 
!S{ud«Mit.s.     and     Dr      Al)ram     L 
I  Saehar,    President    of    the    Uni 


ing  Rapaport  remarked  that  he 
had   a    few   objections   to   Dean 
Sacks'    proposal     He    replaced 
"to  improve  the  contents  there- 
of" with  "to  recommend  to  the 
publications    for    the    improve- 
ment   thereof"    He   also   noted 
that    the   original    as    it   stands 
I  is    too    broad    as    "it    makes    it 
Council  recently  approved   easy  for  the  Administrstion  to 
the  revised  constitution  sub 


tion   Act   to   the   Boa^d   of 
Trustees  at  its  next  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  early  in  De 
cemlx'r 

Braodeis  had  Ix'en  one  of  32 
colleges    which    had    relused    to  I  Program     He    was    followed 
join  the  form,  r  NDEA  pr(»gram!  Dr     I      Milton    Sack-s,    LX>an 

becau.se  of  a  provision  requiring 
participating  universities  to  ad 
minister    a    disclaimer    oath    to  \  versily     The    service    was    con- 
student  applicants   The  new  bill  !  eluded     by     a     benediction     by 

omits   this   provision   but    adds 


PerlmutterQuits 
Council  Position 


Edward  Perimutter  '63  to- 
day announced  his  resigna- 
tion from  Student  Council.  In 
a  letter  t.»  Student  Union 
president  Aian  Kapapori  63. 
Perlmultvr  st«ted  tltal  he  liad 
resign?*<i  "for  pet  sf)nal  reasons  " 

Perimutter  was  elected  to 
Cf>uncil  as  comc^.uter  represent- 
ative last  March,  defeating  Dar- 
ryl  Deaktor  '6^.  by  an  18  6  vote. 

A*    tho    ♦  .;  rp  ,.    of    his    *»]'^»r^tJon 

Perimutter  stated  that  he  would 
seek  to  uplwld  the  judgment  of 
the  Student  Union,  which  had 
recently  voted  down  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  the  position.  He  con- 
tended th,-*,!  com.muter  nrohlpm.s 
were  of  a  serious  nature  and 
merited  the  existence  of  his 
position. 

Position  Unnecessary 

In  his  letter  to  Rap>»port, 
t:.->wever,  Perimutter  said,  i 
feel  that  the  pxjsition  of  com- 
muter  representative  is  no 
longer  needeii.  JL/jrlng  my  four 
months  on  Council  not  one  issue 
specifically  concernin.g  commu- 
ters arose.  Moreover,  I  feel 
that  the  commuters  are  either 
fuiiy  integrated  In  the  camptss 
community,  or  are  completely 
iDdifferent." 


aevera!  other  provi«sir>n«  r>»»»'  a»t 
which  makes  an  applicant  who 
does  not  admit  membership  in 
a  subversive  organization  guilty 
of  felony  Such  subversive  or- 
ganizatiofKs  include  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  California 
Emergency  Defense  Committee, 
and  the  Connecticut  Volunteers 
for  Civil  Rights  Becau'i<*  of 
thi.s  new  provision.  Columbia 
University  has  reaffirmeti  its 
refusal  to  join  NDEA. 

Improvement 

However,     Y  n  !  e     IJrsi vs^rsity 
and    the   University   of   Ciiicago 
have    joined    the    program    be 
cause  of  the  deletion  of  the  dis 
claimer     affidavit        Mi       Peter 
Wiles,    Professor   of    Economics 
and    H    member    of    the   Council 
of   the   faculty   senate,   lias   said 
that      Brandeis     will 
follow   suit,    .since    "the   general 
view  IS  that  the  new  bill  is  not 
very    good,    l)ut    is    iK'tier    tlian 
the    previous  'Uhv    and   the   Uni- 
versity will  probably  be  glad  U) 
agree   with   that   view  "    Asson 
ate  Dean  of  Faculty  Louis  I.<'\ m 
agretnl    that    the   tuw    bill   is   an 
improvem(Mii 


RabI)!  Leonard  Zion.  President 
lS»M*hi*r  and  Dean  Sacks  stated 
later  that  they  were  disappoint- 
ed about  the  lack  of  student  at- 
tendance The  hall  was  chiefly 
filled    with   faculty   member,s 

University  Rol- 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs 
Roosevelt  deprived  Brandeis 
Univ«'rsity  of  one  of  its  earliest 
and  most  famous  supporters 
She  became  a  trustee  of  the 
University  m  1949.  only  a  year 
after  the  founding  of  the 
school,    and    since    then    main 

Brandi  is  afTairs 

In  1959  she  jomed  the  facul- 
ty as  Visiiing  Lecturer  in  Inter- 
national Relations  Each  month 
she  came  to  Woltliam  to  sup 
plement  the  regular  hn^ture;; 
given  Ijy  the  politics  depart 
iiieiit.      although      due      to      her 

p'-obablv#P*-**'^''''    ^^^'3lth    in    recent    years 
'     the  (lass  sometimes  flew  to  New 
York   to  meet   her  and  promin 
ent    United    Nations  delegates 

Mrs    Roosevelt  was  tiie   Uni- 
versity   is    no    longer    forcetl    to 
admini.stcr  an  oath,  joining  is  a 
matter     of     individual     pieier 
ence 


mitted  by  the  Student  Board 
or  Review.  The  new  constitu- 
tion is  intended  to  remove 
administrative  ditticulties  in 
the  old  constitution  and  to  give 
the  t)oard  increased  powers 

Verdicts  Changed 

The  most  serious  change  in 
the  SBH  constitution  affects  the 
nature  of  the  verdicts  of  guilty 
that  the  board  may  hand  down 
Formerly  these  verdicts  fell 
into  two  categories.  Guilty  A 
and  Guilty  B  Giiilty  A  in^pli^'d 
only  a  teciiiiic«i  inXr«ct:Gr:  s:^d 
carried  with  it  no  action  be- 
yond a  letter  of  censure  Guilty 
B  involved  punishments  rang- 
ing from  warning  to  probation 
which  were  implemented  by 
the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Faculty. 

Under  its  new  constitution 
SBR  will  make  no  distinction 
between  verdicts  of  guilty  Sen- 
tences will  vary  from  no  action 
or  minor  punishments  to  letters 
of  censure  and  more  severe 
punishments,  with  p  o  s  s  i  l>  I  e 
publication  of  the  names  of  of 
fenders 


oust  an  editor 

T-ial  Period 

Vice-President  Kenneth 
Kemper  '63  made  a  motion, 
which    was    seconded    by    Ann 


Tho  Vote 

FOR 

Rapoport,    Kemper,    Nexon,    Colli, 
Phillips,  C»«per,  Rotton,  Rubin. 


TerlmMHer 
HMtt. 


AGAINST 

Ne  wf«t«n, 

R»b«*«»«. 


GoMwicH, 
S  u  s  m  a  A, 


Cooper  '65  to  institute  t  .e  Rap- 
aport proposal  for  a  six-month 
trial  period,  after  which  Co«»n- 
cil  would  reconsider  the  Pub- 
lications Board. 

Frank  Susman  "63  opposed 
the  motion,  commenting  that 
many  tn^ople  supfK)rt  the  alter- 
native that  no  board  at  all 
should  be  instituted  It  is  not 
a  plausible  reason  '  to  support 
the  lK)ard  just  becau.,e  Dean 
Sacks  said  it  would  be  put  into 
(C^ontinued  on  Page  9} 


Debate  Squad  Wins 
St.  Joseph's  Tropliy 


R 


n  d  0 


randois  debater.^-,   captured   first    jilace  at    the 
Joseph's  tournament  and  Hrandei.s  became  the  first  coll 


St. 
ejce 


{  Coritivufd  or.   Pagi'   11 


to  win  jKissession  of  the  three-fi><>t-tall  T.V.  (iuide  Debate 
Tr()i)hy. 

Four  varsity  debaters  traveled  to  Phila<lel})hia  Novem- 
ber 10  to  participate  in  the  hve  round  tournament,  which 
Biciuueis  Debate  Coach  FVankj. 
Harrison  called 


the  finest  early 
four-man  tournament  on  the 
Eastern   seaboard." 

Brandei.s  won  the  tourna- 
ment vv  i  t  h  a  record  of  nine 
wins  and  one  loss  Michael 
Berger  '64  and  Eric  Sivin  '64 
advocated  the  affirmative  of 
this  year's  resolution:  "that  the 
non-communist  nations  should 
establish   an  ecorK)mic   commu- 


session  of  the  trophy  for  that 
year  The  university  that  wins 
three  times  will  reeeive  the 
forty  [>ound  award  permanent- 
ly The  "TV."  trophy  and  tlie 
Villiger  cup  will  be  on  display 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Debate    Society    President 

Eric   Sivin    said    "Brandeis    has 

won  trophies  l^efore,  but  this  is 

i.c^    wcie  luf  oiuy   ai-  '  *^^**^  "«si  lime  that  we  nave  been 

firmative  pair  to  go  undefeated     ^^^  top  school  in  a  tournament 

Barbara      Feucrman      '63      and    "^  such   importance."   The  pre- 


r%«  i^ 


They   •<f,€re  tht-  only   ai 


GOLDMAN  SCHWARTZ  ART  STUDIOS,  dedicated  Sun- 
incJudff  studios  with  slanted  glans  trail*  built  around  thii 
central  sculpture  court.  The  studios  will  house  the  University's 
programs  in  painting,  sciiipture,  art  history  and  related  courset. 


day 


Alan  Rapanort  '63  upheld  the 
I  negative  for  Brandeis.  winning 
;  four  of  their  five  debates. 

Two  Trophies 

The  team  brought  home  two 
first  place  trophies.  They  re- 
ceived the  permanent  St  Jo- 
seph's first  place  trophy,  the 
Villiger  cup.  Brandeis  was 
also  awarded  the  T.V.  Guide 
Trophy.  This  award  was  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  this 
yeftr.  Eadi  year  the  winner  of 
the  ioumanieiit  will  gain  pos- 


,  vious    winners    of    the    St     Jo- 

I  seph's    tournament    were    Holy 

j  Cross.    Darlmuulh    (twice)    and 

Georgetown.     (All    three    were 

«e!T!!-«Galists     at     this     year's 

Brandeis    Invitational    Tourna- 

I  ment.    Tiie  fourth  semi -finalist, 

Vermont,   received   the   second 

place    trophy    at    St.    Joseph.) 

Coach  Harrison  pointed  out  that 

the  debate   teams   that   have 

won  at  this  Philadelphia  tour* 

n  a  m  e  n  t    have    "traditionally 

gone    on    to    have    excellem 

years." 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A  Step  Backwards 

St"Hf>nl  Count  lis  t-ndor  j^cimnt  of  tht>  Publicntion  Board 
m'^:it«'^  thf  («inc»pt  of  inde  ptiMh  nt  ^•l!d••nt  jutiv  itu-s.  n.v  st;<ted 
in  \\m  Siudtnt  Union  Constitution:  It  is  thf  nglit  of  stuat-nLs 
lo  |»..rtKir>iti<'  in  \hv  regukition  of  thtir  oun  atTairs  as  reypon 
Mbl.  titi/tns  t»f  thf  Univtrsity  con>nu»nny  and  lo  share  ni  the 
ftnnalH.n  <.f  tfie  c  haracltr  of  that  coinnumity."  (Article  IV  — 
f  I'NDAMFNTAL   RK.MTS.   Sec.   3) 

A^  siuh  the  Crouncil  action  is  a  nuUilkation  of  the  funda- 
nientai  nght  upon  which  student  activities  arr  bas^'d  and  a 
iHtraval  of  those  student,s  who  throughout  the  existence  of 
this  univ.  rsily.  have  fought  for  freedom  from  excessive  admin- 
i^tratlve  control. 


Of  i  on f  Mir  MM 

It  was  with  shock  and  regret 
that  1  received  today  thr  new§ 
of  r«c«nt  occurrences  on  your 
campus.  1  had  faith  that  Bran- 
deis  would  renr\ain  free  from 
speaker  bans  and  publication 
boards,  just  as  I  have  faith  that 
Swarthmore  will  remain  free 
from  them.  But  these  recent 
events  on  your  campus  have 
shaken  my  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  small  -liberal" 
schools  to  remain  liberal  m 
tim«^s  of  tension. 

A  spiritual  tie  has  existed  in 
the  past  among  these  "liberal" 
schools:  A  n  t  i  o  c  h,  Brandeis, 
Oberlin,  Reed,  Swarthmore, 
an^  a  few  others.  Our  ability 
to  preserve  academic  freedom, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
freedom  lo  question  fundamen- 
tals of  our  stK-iety  has  been 
l>olster«>d  by  the  knowl**dge  that 
i»t  other  scht>ols  our  counter- 
parts are  doing  th(^  .same  The 
threatentni  loss  of  Brandeis  as 
a  "libi'ral"  schoe>l  at  which 
these  goals  can  be  pursued  un- 
hampered by  the  college  ad- 
ministration deeply  grieves  nrve 
The  capitulation  of  the  Brandeis 
administration  to  pressures  re 
suiting  in  the  limitation  of  aca- 


Opinioffi 


The  Publications  Board 


CofiHwitttee  of  Fublic  Safety 


demic  and  journalistic  freedom 
wouW  have  acrioiM  repercus- 
giorM  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
and.  I  am  afraid,  eapecially  at 
the  "liberal"  college*. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  yoM 
that  we  recently  have  undei- 
gone  strains  on  our  campus 
similar  to  yours.  Gus  Hall 
spoke  here  only  last  spring,  and 
although  it  may  be  "inoppor- 
tune" from  many  standpoints 
ever  to  have  Gus  Hall  speak  on 
a  campus,  the  results  were  a 
reaffirmation  of  academic  free- 
dom on  the  part*  of  both  the 
administration  and  the  student 
^'ody  and  a  strengthening  of 
unity  and  understanding  with- 
in  the  college  community. 

Our  paper,  the  rhoenix,  has 
its  differences  with  the  admin- 
istration, and  has  been  free  in 
expressing  them.  It  has  also 
made  factual  errors,  and  has. 
according  to  many,  published 
articles  Of  •'bad  ta.ste.  '  We 
maintain  our  faith,  however, 
that  neither  censorship  nor  tra 
:i;tior>ally  obnoxious  "publica- 
tum  bi>ards"  will  be  instituted 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
campus  press. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  exprtss 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  Bran- 
dt'is  administration  will  recon- 
sider its  request  for  sp«'aker 
"postponements"  and  the  "Stu- 
dents Publications  Board,"  and 
that  you  will  continue  to  attack 
these  moves.  We  at  Swarth- 
rrvore  stand  with  you,  and  wi."»h 
you  the  best  of  luck  in  the  task 
before  you. 
Carl  Wittiiuia 

Editor  ia  Chief,  tbe   PHOENIX 
Swarthmore  College 


Mueh  hi».««  V)een  .salt!  durinir  the  jy»A  two 
weeks  -  in  nieeliiiK?^.  i^'  ^^^'  Justice,  in  pri- 
vate di.Hcu.s^ion  —  about  the  proi»<>se<i  \\\\>- 
lications    Hoard. 

riw-*-  who  opjH.s*^  the  Board  have  raised 
the  (|iJe>ti(.ii  of  the  censorship  |H.s-ihiljt  tes 
inherent  in  the  j>lan  ii.s  proposed  by  Dean 
<.f  Stmlenls  I.  Milton  Sack^.  It  has  been 
j.<.irite(i  out  thai  a  Hoard  of  this  kind  could 
and  \e!  \  well  might  ojK'rate  st»  a.**  to  curtail 
the  editorial  free^lom  (»f  puMicHtions  on 
canipus,  pit  1 1  n  ui«triy   TiU'  Ju^•«I^c 

It  is  probable  that  these  fears  are  vah'd, 
wml  that  the  Hoard  as  proposed  N^ill  indeed 
represent  the  inst  ituiioimliziitivr.  o<  a  means 
«)f  silenrinp  or  tempenny  a  voice  that  has 
li>n>r  been  irriiatinjr  io  an  rtdminist ration 
thai  yruv.^  ever  nuire  sensitive  Hut  this  can 
iMi  m«»re  \w  proved  than  can  the  content »(»n 
of  those  who  favor  the  Hoard  that  it  will  im- 
jiose  no  censorship  but  merely  serve  a'^  an 
advisory    (»r>ra nidation    wh<>se    task  and 

arcomf>iishmenl ^iM  i>e  the  improvement 

of  the  pui)hcaiions  at  Hran<leip. 

Hei-2-.vise  luost  r»f  the  talk  >renerate<l  hy  the 
idea  of  a  H*^rd  has  revolveii  around  these 
"ifrv"  <iuestions.  funtlamentally  urK)i)en  to 
T  «rw.^;  ^^r,^4^\  it  HI i k/ h t  Ik*  w ^11  to  oxatnine 
the  H<»ard  simply  (m  the  Kr<>"^»<l'^  <'^  what  its 
profKinents  profes.s  it  able  lo  tkx 

The  Hoar.),  thev  *«ay,  will  function  in  an 
advisory  capatity  t«.  the  }>ublicat  ions,  mak- 
inK  sugfrcstions  (after  the  puhlx-ations  have 
apfwrared)    aimed   tewiird   improve.mnt    in 


terms  of  style,  techniqtie.  journalistic  piac- 
tues.  ta'-te. 

The  Board  will  U'  compo«;e<l  of  the  presi- 
«lent  of  Student  t  ouned.  the  chairman  o!  the 
'Stmient  Hoard  (u  Review,  the  e<iitor  (»f  the 
JiLstice,  the  editor  (»f  :^n(»ther  student  pub- 
lication (this  to  W  a  rotatinp  post  annonpr 
the  editors  of  the  v£.rH>us  non  Jut^ticf  ptib- 
iN-ationsi.  two  students  seieeUd  !»t-larjre, 
>*nd  three  faculty  members  .^elected  by  th* 
Adminisirauve    l  v<rrii».ii-».CC    ..     .r.t'    rar'!?'*. 

Lack  of  Expertise 

It  Jieems  very  clear  thai  the  niiikeup  of 
the  r^Mird,  »*»  prop*«*e^l,  ha.*'  no  necessary 
relationship  to  the  f»im-tion  of  the  Hoard, 
an  proposeil.  Out  of  nine  members,  only  two 
(the  editors  of  the  JuBtice  ami  another  pub- 
Ikation)  have  any  expertij»e  in  Ihe  rei«lm  of 
pobiicatjon.  The  pf^«!«e«!sion  of  foirh  oxperti^ 
by  other  members  of  the  Bo4*rd  will  1>€  co- 
imiclental. 

This  would  seem  to  raif^e  the  qiiefri.cm  oi 
eiiac-tly  why  the  Board  i.*<  beinjr  pushed  into 
eiiistenfe.  It;'  MaJe<?  pjtrpfv^e.  as  one  faculty 
member  put  it.  is  ohvioii..Iy  a  Hmokercreen 
for  .HomethipK  else.  Hut  j)4'rh;ip»  that  point 
18  not  »4>  obvioua,  and  in  any  cabc  it  involvt* 


si)eculative  questions.  We  want  to  remain 
here  within  the  realm  of  factual  discussion. 
It  d©€«  seem  clear  that  when  a  jrroup  of 
essentially  "lay"  people  are  trying  to  make 
technical  sujrReslions  for  the  improvement 
of  printed  publications,  the  danger  is  great- 
est that  questions  of  style  and  taste  v^\\\ 
shade  over  into  questions  of  jKilicy  and  re- 
sjx)nsihility.  The  distinction  that  truly 
ex;st.s  will  l>e  lost,  and  this  danger  is  a  real 
one  regardle.Hs  of  the  motivations  of  the 
fnembers  «»f  su<*h  a  Hoard. 

Sujf ijewt  ion   for  Hoaril 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  publications 
on  campus,  from  the  Ju^^tke  on  down,  stand 
in  nee<l  of  improvement  in  various  spheres. 
And  there  could  be  no  real  objection  to  a 
Hublication.s  Hoard  or  any  oiher  agency 
clearly  competent  to  do  this,  it  therefore 
seems  that  the  purjxxse  staled  by  the  pro- 
jK)nents  f»f  the  Hoard  now  under  discussion 
could  U'st  hi'  server!  by  a  Board  of  the  fol- 
U'w  ing  de.scription : 

•  It  would  ctmsist  of  the  editors  of  all 
Brandeis  pub)ication.s  and  their  faculty 
advi.Hors. 

•  It  would  include  a  ''technical  expert," 
wW)  may  or  may  liol  be  a  faculty  member. 
but  vvho  is  well  traini^d  in  all  a.spe<'t.s  of 
technical  journalism. 

•  It  would  have  recommendatory  power 
only  to  the  individual  publications. 

(liven  the  stated  purTKX*e  of  the  PuUlita- 
tions  Bf>ard,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  pxiwer 
to  recommend  action  bv  the  Administration 
against  a  piiblkation  editor  serves  that  pur- 
{M»se  in  any  way.  That  a  publication  can  be 
improved  by  the  removal  <»f  its  editor  is 
doubtful.  That  this  quei^tion  could  be  dc- 
cideil  by  a  "lay  board"  is  even  more  coubt- 
ful.  The  general  ends  of  constructive  criti- 
cism would  seenn  to  be  ill-served  by  this 
kind  of  destruction. 

Prf'-ticahty  Adv©eaie4 

A  Board  such  a-s  we  n-vt  prrr^>«*d  souki 
function  usefully  and  well  Because  of  its 
makeup  and  its  limited  jurisdiction  in  the 
.sphere  of  pure  power,  it  could,  depending  on 
how  w.-^*'  H  functions,  become  »  valued  and 
respected  orfraniauttion,  and  a  productive  one 
n  terms  of  those  facets  of  the  Brandeis  pub- 
licatiorvs  that  are  open  to  critique. 

The  purpoM  of  a  Publkations  Board  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Sacks  is  a  irood  one.  The  real 
tiuestion  is  concerned  with  the  best  method 
of  implementing  his  purpose.  Dr.  S>a€ks  has 
made  the  statement  that  some  kind  of  Pub- 
lications Board  is  inevitable  regardless  of 
student  discussions.  This  is  not  the  place  lo 
go  into  the  political  implications  of  siuh  a 
statement.  We  must,  as  piu<tic:vi  people, 
consider  Mihai  kind  of  a  Board  we  wi^!)L 


IrrewfM^nttibiliifT? 

The  following  faculty  mem- 
bers wi.ih  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  editors  of  The  Justirr  to 
what  they  regard  as  an  instance 
of  irrespon-sibility  of  the  press. 
The  leading  headhr>e  in  the 
i!*ue  of  the  Jastiec  on  October 
.10  "FACULTY  RALLY  AT 
TACKS  US  ARMS  BLOCK 
ADE'  jeemed  to  imply  that  the 
profes.sors  who  spoke  on  the 
**ceasion  in  question  were  in 
M>fne  sense  representative  or 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  fac- 
ulty as  a  whole  This  »s  »*t 
true,  and  we  believe  that  the 
speakers  them8e4ves  would  be 
the  first  io  di:~»y  it. 

In  addition,  we  regard  it  as  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
porter of  the  Justice  not  to  have 
noted  that  faculty  memt>ers 
who  spoke  from  the  fliKir  of 
the  meeting  indicated  their  sup 
port  of  the  government  position 
in   the  Cuban   crisis. 

Millaa   Himlas 

PrafeMor  af  EAcHsh 

Har«M   r.   Kleia 

Prafewar  af  Bl»l«ffy 

Silvaa  S.  Schwc^r 
PrafesBor  »f   PkyAies 

Jaaeph   1.  Ckeskis 

Frafessar  EaicritiM  af  Ra- 

l^iteratore 
Rabert  O.   Freyer 

Aaaariale   Frafcssar   af 

Eagtish 
Harry    Zaha 

Asaocial«   Fra(e«Kar  af 

Oeraaan 
Narmaa  D.   Greetiwald 

Lecturer    in   the   Modera 

Near  East 

C.  Black 
It  Prafemar  ef 


tiom  tkmt  e^rimin  foeuMy  mena- 
bers  al  the  m.t€iin^  did  atippori 

the  Qovernfn.eni  notion,  wmt 
regretUibU.  The  mrtiele  wm» 
lengthy  aiwl  l#te  reporter  feU 
that  it  would  be  more  impor- 
tmnt  to  include  the  remmrkn  of 
the  scheduled  spemkers  than  to 
mention  tho&e  who  8%H>ke  from 
the  floor.  This  t^as  an  error,  and 
we  acknowledge  it. 

However,  there  was  in  no 
sense  selective  reporting .  fu 
one  might  believe.  The  JUS^ 
TICE  ha«  trddifioTwlfy  weU 
corned  dissenting  opinion.  In 
the  sonic  issue  in  vehich  w**  en^ 
dorsed  Hughes'  candidacy  in  mn 
editorial.  I>r.  Greenwald  %jtrot€ 
an  article  supporting  Ted  Ken- 
nedy In  the  same  issue  that  :/ie 
'FACULTY  RALLY  .  .  ."  atory 
appeared.  Barbara  Bern'tfin 
wrote  a  comment  attacking  one 
of  tfie  .spcec/ie.s.  //  there  ivas 
no  article  explicit ly  defend ^ng 
the  Government  position,  it 
teas  onli/  beeause  nobodiy  of 
that  persuasion  saiv  /it  lo  urae 
one  Tlie  Editor-tndiief  of  the 
JUSTICE  persojially  svltcred 
rrro  Kennedif  artteles  from  at 
least  ten  people,  inclMdiriy  on* 
of  the  faculty  members  icho 
si^^Tied  t/ie  obore  letter. 

We  are  someicliat  disturbed 
by  the  use  of  the  term  "irre- 
»po»i.<iihilili/."  Our  error  was 
merely  "a  failure  on  the  pari  of 
the  refHnter,  '  in  fact  a  minor 
one.  If  tee  /lad  .stated  that  the 
professors  who  spoke  did  rep- 
resent unilateral  faculty  opin- 
ion, or  if  we  had  selectively  ex- 
cluded mention  of  those  uho 
supported  the  government  posi- 
tion, the  use  of  the  term  '-irre- 
sponsibility" would  hare  been 
justij^ed. 

(We  fear  that  the  proposed 
Publications  Board  tf^ould  *rl.<w 
find  simple  rejwrting  mistakes 
"irrespo-nsihle  "  If  eleven  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty  can  mttke 
such  a  judgment,  it  is  nut  in- 
conceivable that  ft  Board  of 
three  jactiltu  n\mehers  and  sijt 
studentfi  trill  do  hke%ci»e  And 
this,  in  our  vierr  constitutes  a 
strong  arrjnment  m*m\nsi  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  such  a 
Board  ) 


TliJiifkw 

The  Mu.s5r  rk'parinwnt  Fac- 
ulty join.s  me  in  expres^'ing  ♦  ur 
apprei^'iation  to  th«'  Justice  for 
«h«»  suDoiemert  in  menruvry  of 
our  friend  and  coiieaKu*-,  Irving 
Fine 

Arthur  Bcrgcr 

Chairruaa,  Departaacnl 
af  Mujuc 
LDITORS  NOTF  We  wish 
to  iliunk  ifiose  faculty  members 
ulio  contributed  to  this  .supple- 
ment. an4i  particularly  l^ictor 
Rosenbaum  'C4.  who  did  such 
m%  outstmnding  job  rompiliny  it. 

l*rqiiofl*«  Praise 

To    Alan    Rap^ipiHt: 

entire  crew  of  the  Pequod  let 
me  extiTMi  a  l>carty  thank  you 
for  your  most  enlif^tcning 
article 

CapUio   Ahak 


A.^pbrmj 


Bakert  E.   Evaaa 

AsMMrtaul  Prafeaaar  af 

EAfliak 
■awar^  M.  Gitcla»aa 

Aaaisiaal  Prafeaaae  af 


The  Cftlden  Rulf  be  dafrined? 
1  think  that  people  wl>«  wneak 
in  dining  hall  lines  shooFd  be 
zhot. 

Mmmgry 


EDITOR'S  NOTE    Fir. ft.  the 

lieadliac     'FACULTY     RALLY 

.  .  ."  by  iM>  nkemns  implies  that 

the  prafeaaoTs  heWo  spoke  were 

"repreamtattve    or    amtliorixed 

to  speak   /or   the   faculty   aa  a 

«a*iale."  amy  mtne  than  a  head- 

liae  "STUDENT  PROTEST  .    ." 

ie<a«ld  i-mf»ly  thmt  the  students 

ere  r#|Mreaeitlattr«  of  the  Brmn- 

deis   sfMdcul    l»ody.    We   fmd   it 

difficult    to    understmnd    Ho«r    a 

peraoM  readtnii  the  article  ctmld 

entertain  the  aofioiK  f hat  there 

u'os   unilnferal   faculty   opinion 

—   itce    hope    l^at    fkerc    never 

taiil  he. 

«S«€<md,  fva  >*il<t/«  lo 


At    present    Brandeis    ham 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  lacil- 
it>#«  to  maintain  student  recre- 
atkfnal  facilities  m   irxr  vMtMrv 
ol  other  schools     It  is  therefore 
with  much   diamay   that   Men's 
Interdorm  Council  has  found  it 
necessary    to    t««nporarily    dia- 
continiie  the  pool  privilege  re- 
cently ofTereil  to  the  men  resi- 
dent   students      Thus    far    the 
equipinent  has  been  riegligently 
used:   to  date  there  have  been 
five    cues    stolen,    several   bro- 
ken, and  other  equipment  sinw 
ilarly     dcatrcyed.      There     ha» 
l>een   fenerai   di^sregard   of   the 
rules    under    which    the    ta*>ie» 
have    been    operated.      Cenae- 
quentiy,  we  have  found  It  nec- 
ewary     to     remove     the     pool 
e^iuipmriii  uoiii   gviiriaJ  lef— -^ 
iC»siisucd  &n  Potfe  i> 


Rock 


. . .  In  kmm  M  Form 


Sound  and  the  Man 


Harlan  Margold 


Confrontation  and  Retreat 


Richard  Pomerance 


This  is  a  lament  for  the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  Rock  and  Roll  came  up,  in  the  early  1950's,  as  a  product  of  the  cohesive  functioningr 

curious  phenomena  ever  to  api>ear  on  the  so-called  Ameri-  of  (primarily)  the  Negrro  music,  "Rhythm  and  Blues,"  and  American  Hillbilly.  Like  iU 

can  scene.   Rock  arid  Roll  is  a  dying  art  form,  and  we  are  predecessors,  Rock  and  Roll  functioned  musically  by  causing  the  listener  to  react  to  a 

all  the  poorer  for  its  loss.  combination  of  strong  lyrics  (erotic  or  otherwise),  a  stimulating  rhythm,  and  a  compl*5- 

We  live  in  a  cramped  culture,  a  culture  which  is  slowly  mentary  harmonic  construction, 

growing  inward.  Kach  mednim  of  expres.sion  which  deter-  While  the  visual  and  auditory  images  it  set  up  were  similar,  the  total  sound  vvaa 

mines    our    culture    is    a    direct    different,   for   in  rock  and   roll ~ 


outgrowth  of  the  one  that  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  the 
precedent  having  been  the  tool 
of  acceptance  througli  w  h  i  c  It 
the  artist  was  able  to  act  in  the 
promulgation  of  his  own  par- 
ticular innovation.  Where  there 
is  no  acceptance,  thc»-e  is  no 
art  form,  for  art  can  only  exist 
when  it  can  bring  about  an  in- 
terrelationship between  itselt 
and  the  society  for  which  it  has 
been  created,  be  that  inter- 
change positive  or  negative. 
Art,  then,  is  created  for  the  .so- 
ciety, and  in  that  the  society 
dictates  its  own  likes  and  dis- 
likes, art  is  also  created  by  the 
society.  Because  of  this,  art 
can  be  directly  correlated  with 
the  society  in  which  it  exists 
This  correlation  is  so  direct 
that  it  becomes  confusedly  in- 
tertwined within  any  of  a  num- 


potent  force.  Move  music, 
therefore,  is  the  only  true  form 
of  R    n'  R. 

If  R  'n'  R  were  to  be  con- 
ceplualizt^d,  its  two  basic  ideas 
would  be  sound  and  ritual. 
These  two  entities  are  inter- 
woven in  a  symbiotic  fashion, 
the  one  dependent  on  the  other 
for  its  existence.  Sound  is  the 
means  by  which  music  may  be 
interpreted  when  music  is  re- 
duced to  a  primitive  level.  Rit- 
ual is  the  means  through  which 
the  music  may  be  interprctattHi 
when  it  exists  in  this  prime 
state.  Ritual  is  pe'rformed  pure- 
ly througli  the  nuans  of  move- 
ment. Movement  may  be  re- 
duced to  basic  patterns,  and  the 
patterns  become  ritualistic 
when  they  take  on  significance. 
Thus,  dancing,  or  the  interpre- 
tation  of  sound,    is   ritual.    The 


ber  of  what  would  normally  be   significance  that  it  takes  on  de 


disassociated  societal  factors, 
thereby  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  separate  art  from 
its  surroundings  in  order  that 
it  may  be  viewed  on  a  purely 
aesthetic  level.  Thus  the  art 
form  must  be  viewed  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Rock  and  Roll  is  a  curiosity 
in  that  it  was  created  as  a 
means  of  freedom  expression 
on  a  low  popular  scale  That  it 
WHS  forced  tt)  prostitute  itself 
for  means  of  acceptance  was  an 
inevitability  When  art  was 
supplanted  by  inundation. 
R  *n'  R  fortold  its  own  down- 
fall, for  it  became  a  diluted 
product,  dependent  on  popular 
consumption  for  its  own  exist- 
ence. In  order  to  understand, 
then,  what  R  n'  R  could  have 
tK»come  and  what  it  did.  in  a 
sense,  achieve,  one  must  trans- 
cend the  movement,  for  U)  be- 
come entangled  within  it  is  to 
misunderstand  im  oasic  U-ut-to 
and  goals 

The  key  lo  R  n'  R  is  its  sim- 
plicity; it  can  l)e  reduced  to  a 
few  basic  elements  The  most 
basic  is  that  of  the  beat  The 
boat  is  a  suuple  succession  of 
chords  played  repeatedly  as  the 
over  lying  musical  theme  Sup- 
planting the  l)eat  is  the  melody 
which  IS  uskI  as  a  conncx-tivc 
link,  letting  the  Ix'at  remain 
constant  and  dominant.  Inher- 
ent in  the  Ix^at  lies  the  funda 
mental  goal  of  R  n  R.  thai  of 
stimulation  The  Ix-at  is  a  phys- 
ical stimulus  which  necessi- 
tates a  corresfxjnding  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  listener.  It 
establishes  itself  on  an  equal 
basis  with  its  recentor  The  mu- 
sical energy  that  is  created  be 
comes  the  physical  energy  that 
is  released  R  n  R  s  purpose, 
then,  iS  the  creation  of  an  un- 
even rapport  between  iiS*'lf  and 
Its  receiver  This  para  lox  of 
an  uneven  rapport  is  th;-  stim- 
ulant through  which  it 
ates 

R  n'  R's  basic  instrument  is 
that  of  sound,  wiiile  the  rtnep- 
tor's  is  that  of  his  3wn  physical 
form  The  two  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  another,  retrans- 
iQTinif   iwiund   into   iiiovemeili. 

R  'n'  R  can  be  rougniiy  oro- 
ken  down  into  two  main  clas- 
sifications —  move  music  and 
mood   music.    The   latter   is   an 


pends  upon  the  particular  mo- 
ment, but  the  over-all  move- 
ment is  the  symbolic  enactment 
of  physical  ritual.  Since  the 
beat  is  the  primary  source  of 
sound  m  R  'n'  R.  it  is  the  beat 
which  dictates  the  movement. 
The  beat  is  incorporatcMl  into 
the  body  and  is  retranslated  as 
a  mimetic  pattern  of  motion,, 
the  dancer  drawing  his  inspira- 
tion from  his  particular  nK>od 
Thus,  interpretation  is  at  the 
.same  tiir.c  a  physical  and  a 
menial  act  Because  of  this,  the 
ritual  of  the  dance  is  carried  a 
step  beyond  organized  or  pat- 
tern«Hi  rr^ovement,  such  as  bal- 
let The  dancer  is  given  the 
freedom    of    ihf    iiM^rriC-nt    to    in 

(Continued  from  Page  H) 


had  somehow  been  fused  the 
Negro  language  of  oppression, 
and  the  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
ican teenager.  Both  groups  had 
acquired  a  nascent  sexuality 
which  had  no  outlet  and  a  pro- 
found, if  unspoken,  hatred  of 
a  world  which  could  be  neither 
conquered  .nor  understood.  Ne- 
groes and  whites  were  together 
in  this  respect,  and  so  the  form 
was  open  to  development.  The 
problems  dealt  with  were  uni- 
versal ones,  as  common  to  both 
groups  as  their  viewpoints  were 
different. 

In  one  type  of  song,  sex  and 
love  were  the  concerns,  passive 
ly  received  or  brandished  like 
a  club,  in  any  stage;  gained, 
flourishing,  or  lost.  To  this 
class  belong  such  cla.ssics  of 
amour  as  "Searchin',"  "Young 
Blood,"  "Come  Go  With  Me," 
"Let  The  Good  Times  Roll." 
"Little  Girl  of  Mine,"  "Churcii- 
bells  May  Ring,"  and  "Heart- 
break Hotel."  Note  the  progres- 
sion The  love  theme,  in  all  of 
its  ramifications  was  present  in 
rock  and  roll  as  in  almost  all 
typ   ,  of  music. 

Social  Confrontation 

Tlie  other  branch  of  the 
medium  dealt  with  distinct  .so- 
cial  problems,   those   of  th'»   so- 


ciety in  general  and  the  did  rise,  and  start  to  move,  you 
adolescent  in  particular.  In  do-  could  be  ^ure  that  he  would  not 
ing  so.  advantage  was  taken  of  be  going  out  to  appease  his  bet- 
an  opportunity  which  Ameri-  ters  (white  men.  parents,  teach- 
can  popular  music  had  let  drop,  ers)  and  work  towards  the  gain- 
by  in  large,  since  after  the  P'irst  ing  of  this  respect,  and  admis- 


"Rock    a 

nd 

Boll    is 

here    t© 

stay. 

It  will 

never  die. 

It   was 

meant   to 

be 

that 

way. 

Thour 

h 

I     dan't 

k 

now 

why 

•     • 

»» 

World  War.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  penetrate  tlie  society, 
the  dispossessed  Negro-Teen- 
ager was  forced  to  attack;  if 
the  problem  could  not  be 
solvtKl.  then  at  least  its  gravity 
could  l>e  minimized.  In  the  end 
tlie  result  would  be  the  same 

This  question  of  how  to  face 
the  world  was  always  present, 
try  as  the  songwriters  and  per- 
formers did  to  mask  it  with  up- 
tempo rhythms  and  happy- 
looking  situations.  The  sense 
of  frustration  invariably  came 
through.  All  the  expressed  joy 
was  not  the  product  of  a  lasting 
state  of  happiness,  but  of  the  re- 
lease of  an  almost  unt>earable 
tension.  In  one  song  titled 
"Rip  It  Up,"  for  example,  a 
gentleman  named  "Little  Rich- 
ard" spends  his  whole  week's 
paycheck,  and  probably  every 
ounce  of  juice  within  him.  in 
one  prolonged  Saturday  night 
orgy.  Why  should  he  save  him- 
self.' What  would  he  the  gam^ 
Similarly,  the  singer  in  one 
riunvl>er  by  a  Negro  group 
called  the  Sihouetles.  will  not 
and  "Get  a  Job."  for  he 
that  there  would  l>e  no 
available  to  him  that 
be   even  half   worth   the 


go  out 

knows 

work 

would 

effort. 

And 
iiMik 
variety 


sion  to  their  circles.  Such 
strategy  had  proven  useless  iri 
the  past,  and  so  it  would  again. 

Rather,  the  attempt  would  Ije 
either  to  take  complete  control 
of  the  society,  or  if  that  were 
not  feasible,  to  by-pass  ii  alto- 
gether, in  many  instances  the 
subjects  of  the  songs  attain  a 
complete  metamorphosis,  in- 
variably becoming  slick,  at- 
tractive, quickwitted  Super- 
men, who  wound  up  with  all 
the  best  women,  had  all  tho 
fun,  and  most  of  all,  always 
escaped  authority.  Into  this 
category  fall  such  mythical  fig- 
ures as  the  young  Charlie 
Brown,  (who  in  school  was 
often  observed  "goofing  in  the 
halls,"  or  tailing  the  Engliiifai 
teacher  "Daddy-O").  as  do  one 
Mr.  Earle,  (otherwise  known  as 
"Speedo"),  and  the  subject  of 
Chuck  Berry's  song  on  the  sul>- 
ject  of  highway  drag-racinif, 
"You  Can'l  Catch  Me"  is  per- 
haps the  finest  example  of  this 
class  of  songs  which  dealt  with 
total  inviolability  as  the  last 
defense: 

".       .    f    put    my   foot    in    my 

f  a  n  k , 
And  I   began  fo  roll, 
Moantn'    xiren,    was    a    statm 

patri}l, 


if 


as  happened  in  other 
this  type  of  man   ever 


'The  Big  Beat"  Emerges 


Jonathan  Kamin 


R«Kk  and  roll  wa.s  the  ba.slard  pnKluct  of  rhythm  and  hUu^s  and  commerciali.-.m.  To 
undersUifid  what  n»c-k  and  roll  i.s,  therefore,  we  must  first  understand  the  nxAs  of 

rhvthm  and  blues.  ,     ,    , 

Rhythm  artd  biue.^  is  the  result  of  the  merj^ing  of  .several  of  the  ever-cro.s.smpr  musi- 
cal traditions  of  the  American  Negro.  Its  pnncii>al  sources  are  the  blues,  swing,  and  gos- 
\hA  music.  


From  the  blues  comes  the 
blues  form,  the  blues  .s<ale, 
certain  characteristic  patt«Tn-< 
of  instrumentation,  and  the 
walking  l)ass,  as  well  as  ele- 
ments of  the  singing  style 

The  blues  form,  found  in  all 
types  of  ja/.z,  was  common  in 
both  rhvthm  and  bhies  and 
early  rock  and  roll  A  blues 
cluirus  '  consists  of  three  lines 
of  four  measures  each,  follow- 
ing a  constant  harmonic  pro 
gression  The  sung  lyric,  which 
generally  consists  of  two  lines 
in  a  variant  of  iambic  j;>€nta- 
met'^r  with  the  first  line  re 
oper-  ;>eated.  only  takes  up  the  first 
two  measures  of  the  musical 
phrase  The  "break,  '  the  rest 
of  the  line,  is  filkHl  in  by  an  in- 
strumental phra-se.  usually  im- 
provised This  call -and  response 
pattern  is  believed  to  be  dc 
rived   from   traditional   African 


Hybrid  Product 

The  blues  scale  in  also  an 
African  derivation  It  is  the 
outgrowth  from  ihe  former  and  scale  upon  which  most  authen- 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  d<.wn  ^i^  American  Negro  music  is 
fall  of  Rock  and  Roll.  Its  im-  based,  including  the  bulk  of 
pact  depends  on  the  process  of  jajrz  improvisation  It  is  the  re- 
a.5sociation    rather    than    on    its  suit    of    combining    a    five-note 


own  inchoate  power.  Its  en- 
forced reaction  is  one  of  identi- 
fication with  an  event  or  series 
of  events,  thereby  destroying 
the  entire  concept  of  the  equal 
ratio  of  the  stimulator  and  the 
st  i  raw  lated.  The  ^wwer  of 
R  'n'  R  lies  in  its  physical  in- 
ciien^eiii.     Wheii    iuia    bc-corriCS 


(some  authorities  say  a  ten- 
note)  West  African  scale  with 
the      western      diatonic      scale. 


calhxl  the  "blue  note  " 

If  you  want  lo  get  an  idea  of 
ii.s  etfect.  play  a  C  chord  on  tlie 
piano  with  your  left  hand,  and 
hit  an  E  and  an  E  flat  together 
with  your  right  hand.  The  com- 
bined E  and  E  flat  are  a  pian- 
isi  s  attempt  to  hit  a  quarter 
tone  Ix'ween  them  This  note 
can  actuaMy  \h^  played  by  a 
wind  or  string  player,  and  can 
\H'  sung  The  other  "blue"  area 
of  the  scale  centers  around  the 
B  flat  These  are  the  kinds  of 
sounds  from  which  jazz,  and  its 
d':-rivatives,  rhythm  and  blues 
and  rock  and  roll,  are  made. 

Blues  haij  been  an  important 
jKjpular  music  of  the  American 
Negro  for  decades  In  the  back 
country  one  could  frequently 
find  itinerant  guitarists  and 
pianists  who  sang  wherever 
they  could  pick  up  a  little 
mouiiy.  T!ic  murr  '^'>v«'f  »«^*« 
the  cities  with  the  Negro  popu- 
lation, and  an  urban  blues 
style  developed  One  could,  and 
still  can.  find  blues  bands  in 
many  places  of  entertainment 
catering  to  Negro  audiences, 
ranging  from  a  sophisticated 
orgwn-tenor  j;ax  -  guitar  -  drums 
combination  in  an  expensive 
Harlem  bar.  to  Lightnin'  Hop-  figuration 
kins    accompanied    by    a    bass, 


What  ensues  is  a  slight  blurring   drum,  and  harmonica  in  a  road- 


dUuted,  R  'n'  R  becomes  an  Ini-  result  is   a  cunouj* 


of  the  exact  (diatonic)  pitch 
around  the  third  and  seventh  of 
the  scale.  Meanwhile,  the  har- 
mony is  based  entirely  on  the 

fstom     The 

dissonance 


W  tJVV  111 


<  I «.«  *  •  •  ■  w .  -  •  %.^     *..  ^  - 


house  in  West  Texas,  to  Mem- 
phis Slim  and  Willie  Pixon 
jamming  together  somewhere 
on  Chicago's  South  Side  (In 
actuf»!  praetire.  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  distinguish  rhyiiun 


and  blues  from  what  the  Intel - 
kvluals  like  to  call  contem 
porary  urban  folk  blues  ' 
l^onard  Feather  a  not<Hi  jazz 
critic,  has  called  Fats  I>omino 
a  folk  musician;  Lighnin' 
Hopkins  has  made  .some  re(  ords 
for  r  &  b  lalK'ls;  lx)th  Ray 
Charles  and  Joe  Turner  have 
been  called  blues  singers  and 
r&b  p*>rformers  al  ditTerent 
times  I  guess  the  surest  critcr- 
i<m  is  the  price  of  the  record 
if  an  LP  sells  for  $3  98  it's  rA'l) 
or  r&r.  if  it  sell.s  for  $t  98  or 
more,  it's  folk  music  ) 

f^ater  D'»ve»opments 

It  is  from  the  blues  pianists 
that  the  "walking  bass"  pattern, 
so  common  in  blues  based  r&b 
and  r&r.  is  derived  During  the 
1930's  there  wa«  a  phenomenon 
called  the  rent  party  (a  party 
wit*i  an  admission  charge  for 
the  purpose  oi  puyintfi  ►'"= 
rent),  and  these  parties  would 
often  feature  entertainment  by 
a  singer-pianist.  These  musi- 
cians generally  played  in  a 
style  which  l>ecame  nationally 
popular  as  boogie-woogie. 
Their  music  was  the  blues, 
further  characterized  by  a  bass 

..^ repeating    in     each 

measure  with  changes  to  fit  the 
harmonies.  It  wai?  based  on  a 
broken  chord,  was  often,  though 
not  always,  played  eight  beats 
to  the  bar.  and  had  a  more  in- 
teresting melodic  movement 
than    the    usual    bass    pattern. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


f.et'x  gt*t   on   httrtip   before   tifig 

(cftorus ) 
Well   you   caul   catch   me,   oh 

no  you  can't  catch  me, 
Cause    if    you    get    too   close/ 

You   knoir   lin   gone 
J. ike   n    cfuA    breere 

.As  the  music  gained  m  stature, 
th*'  audience  had  demanded 
nvore  sati.sfaction,  larger  and 
more  distinct  triumphs  o\er  so- 
ciety. But  when  the  vision  was 
realized,  and  the  audience  was 
granted  a  great  amount  of  sex- 
ual and  s<x^ial  power,  there 
was  nowhere  left  to  go.  l"he 
guaisi  became  indistinct;  the 
medium  then  turned  t>ack  upon 
Itself  m  a  desperate  effort  U* 
eslnblish  a  new  utreclion  But 
the  old  mtxies  of  expre.ssioa 
could  not  be  re- worked.  Ali  at- 
tempts to  do  so  only  made  th« 
problem   seem   worse. 

C  omproniise  and  Retreat 

This  decline  from  what  could 
he  called  the  'Classic  "  {K'novi 
of  rock  and  roll,  (c  1956  t>0> 
wa-.  also  a  function  of  its 
spreading  popularity  As  liie 
musu  became  In'tter  known, 
and  began  to  penetrate  all  areas 
of  society,  (specially,  to  the  p<>- 
liter  whites)  everything  l>ut 
the  original  musical  sclieme 
was  lost.  The  values  that  had 
originally  permitted  ihe  devel- 
opment of  the  medium,  unal- 
loyed revolt  and  sexuality, 
were  degraded,  watered  down. 
The  revolt  became  qualifi**d, 
expressions  of  vengeance  and 
the  desire  to  escape  were  re- 
duced  lO  an    Uliuiu»iisit|5   •rCCepi- 

ance  of  what  the  society  had  to 
offer.  Charlie  Brown  shaved 
OiT  liid  sideburn.-5,  started  calling 
his  teachers  "Sir.  '  and  beca.'v.e 
the  happy  teenage  nvoron  her- 
alded by  the  new  breed  of  cata- 
tonic vrtcalistii  like  Ricky  Nel- 
son, Fabian,  and  Dion.  H«ppy 
enough  in  his  own  place,  th« 
kid  now  just  goes. 

".  .  .  DoKJn  to  the  drugaiorm^ 

to  get  a  soda  pop, 
Throw  a  nicfcri  in  the  jwfe«- 

box,   ana    men   start    n» 

rock: 

(Continued  on  Page  li) 
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The  Sociologist  as  Soientist:  Justice  and  Civil  Rights 


Mr.  Jay  Goldin,  attorney  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department,  spoke  on  "Why  the  Government 
Hasn't  Done  More  in  Civil  Rights"  on  Thursday,  Nov.  8 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Brandeis  Northern  Student 
Movement  and  SPEAC. 

Mr.  Goldin  spoke  mainly  about  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  enforce  voter  registra-    --— ~ -—^:^~ Z^  '77~~' 

,  ,,        ^.  ,  tion  lawf.  The  Justice  Depart-   consUtutional.   Whjen  and   if  a 

It  is  a  strange  sensation  to  turn  from  trading  in  Freud,  Marx,  Veblen,  Simmel,  or  orient,  he  explained,  is  empow-  test  caae  ^^„  »^,\«.  P^P^f  "^lon 
Mannheim  to  contemporary  jour,mls  in  the  ^ial  sciences.  Even  in  the  brilliant  and  ex-  ered  to  Jj;^"./-  -ts  in^^^^^^  !fearc5^i're^me  wTk  l^l'tL 
ptn.sive  works  of  D...  Robert  Merton  and  Talcott  Parsons  one  can  sense  the  absence  of  area  by  uie  l.ivii  mgnui  eliminated  from  the  trial  pro- 

what  might  be  called  the  human  element  of  vai  iability.  Because  social  scientists  have       ^^    ^^^^^^^    Department    is 
hi^-n  exceedingly  self-conscious  alx)ut  their  role  as  "scientist,"  many  of  them  have  come  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  empowered  to  repre- 
to  equate  the  social  or  liuniaii  phenomenon  with  the  object  of  nature.  Because    scientinc     ^^^   individuals  in  desegrega 
models   can   refitn  t  only 


Prolongation,  Not  Penetration 

By  EVAN  STARK 

Dr  John  Seeley  co-author  o/  the  Canadian  community  study  CRESTWOOD  HEIGHTS,  spoke 
in  Schwartz  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  Mov.  13th  and  in  Rabb  Graduate  iMunge  on  V/ednesday 
ujtervoon  Nov.  14th    His  topic  was  'Some  Problems  in  the  Social  Sciences." 


can  rental  oniy  minor 
smial  changt's.  the  men  cling- 
ing to  these  models  have  sacri- 
!i4t'd  theoretical  relevance  for 
more  irnmw^ate  and  practical 
s<Hial  descripliorj,  no  matter 
how  trivial 

**A  principle,  if  it  be  sound," 
wrote  John  Morley.  represents 
one  of  the  larger  expediencies  " 
To  abrxidon  that  for  the  sake  of 
some  seemmg  expediency  of 
the  hour  is  to  sacrifice  the 
greater  good  for  the  less,  on  no 
more  creditable  ground  than 
that  the   less  is  neart'r  It  is 

bt'tter    to    beitr    the    burden    of 
impracticabh  ness   than   to  stifle 
conviction  and  pare  away  prin 
CM>le    until    it    be<H>mf.s    hollow- 
nt*ss  iikn<i  triviahty 

Main   Fault 
In   efTeit.    Dr     Seeley    pointed 
0*it.  ct)ntt'mporary   social   scien 
lists    mam  fault   is  their  unwil- 
lingness    to     acknowledge     tJie 
"legislative"      quality     of     their 
■work,  that  unique  quality  of  .so- 
cial   research    which    alters    the 
definition  of  a   particular  social 
phenomenon  under  study  l)y  its 
tacit  refusal  to  make  public  the 
assu/nptioi.;-;    and    value    choices 
nnderi\ing  the  .study     inus,  Dr 
Se«'ley  continue<i    studies  which 
deny  vahu'  ch<.i(es  in  the  name 
of    science    efT»H-;i\«ly     h'gislate 
•cceptani  r     of     th*-     status     mn) 
"When     Di       HoIh  rl     M«r  t(iii     ac 
cepts  luntliunal  assiiinpl  umi-   <tf 
the   mass-media   and    tht nafttr 
cont'nues     to     study     its     «tl«Tl 
upon       audiences         his        stucly 
l«a\'es     the    institution    of     mass 
persuasion   as   an   ohMtt   of  des- 
cription rather  than  an  ♦•xaniplo 
<>f    th''    I  n<r»;<<!  ni(    tr»nd    in    ron 
forriiisni     t^ir*  aucratizat  ion  aru^ 
totalitarian     control      What     Dr 
Merton    is    Icgislali    g.    in    etToit 
is  ac<  f'fUance  (»f  tlie  mass  media 
in    lis   present    context     There    is 
P«»    thvret'.ral    i^tattiooni    other 
than     a      descriptive      one     and 
therefore   there  can    he    n(<   sug 
gestion<    iof    s(Kinl    change     In- 
sofar as   ih<'se  stoflies    are   T)iad«' 
put>lic    the\    attract    attention    to 
those    elenient.s   of   the    total   sit 
\iation     which     they     study    and 
detract      attention     from      those 
element^       that       they       ignore 
Those  ver\    men  wtio  have  it   in 
their     f>ower     to     challenge     the 
definiMon^    ot    reaiiTy    presenied 
to   us   t)y    our   -tat«=    ac<-ept    those 
d.rinii!on«;      as      givens        Their 


work  then  becomes  adjustment   sumption  that  if  we  deny  total 


of  social  reality  to  social  myth 
rather  than  the  analysis  of  so 
cial    myth    as    political    malig- 
nancy. 

As  the  afternoon  seminar 
broke  for  cocktails  the  rhetoric 
of  rationalized  response  had 
begun  to  form  There  was  the 
professor  who  insisted  that  the 
intellectuals  overestimate  their 
possible  influence;  the  professor 
who  insisted  that  we  must 
study  only  what  we  can 
"know"  scientifically  —  these 
men  themselves  see  as  "social 
martyrs,"  denying  social  reality 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  cause 
c>f   science. 

Irrational    Situaiion 

Dr.  Seeley's  plea  was  for 
rationality  in  an  exceptionally 
irrational  situation  Once  social 
scientists  make  their  value  as- 
sumptions, explicit  discourse 
reaches  a  new  level  on  which 
the  social  scientist  must  accept 
the  respijnsibility  of  his  work. 
The  monsters  t>f  the  "data 
hanks"  must  be  driven  out  of 
the  smual  science  profession. 
Tfieir  work   is  based   on  the  as- 


social  trends  they  will  not  des- 
troy us.  They  are  willing  to 
wait  for  theoretical  continuity 
and  ideological  soundness  until 
a  time  when  theory  and  ideol- 
ogy will  do  us  no  good.  In  a 
period  like  our  own.  when 
ideas  are  of  the  utmost  political 
importance,  the  intellectual  has 
chosen  to  sublimate  rather 
than  penetrate. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Max 
Weber  passionptely  prophe 
sized  our  contemporary  dilem- 
ma. "Not  summer's  bloom  lies 
ahead  of  us,  but  rather  a  polar 
night  of  icy  darkness  and  hard- 
ness, no  matter  which  group 
may  triumph  externally  now. 
.  ,  .  When  this  night  shall  have 
slowly  receded,  who  of  those 
for  whom  spring  apparently 
has  bloomed  so  luxuriously  will 
be  alive**  And  what  will  have 
become  of  all  of  you  by  then'' 
Will  you  be  bitter  or  banausic? 
Will  you  simply  and  dully  ac- 
cept world  and  occupation?  Or 
will  the  third  and  by  no  means 
the  least  frequent  possibility  be 
your  lot:  mystic  flight  from 
reality." 


tion  cases,  except  when  local 
schools  receive  federal  pay- 
ments for  the  education  of  mili- 
tary and  Federal  dependents. 
Mr.  Goldin  explained  that  the 
governm'^nt  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  employment  practices  in 
all-white  Southern  industries 
unless  they  are  under  govern- 
ment contract. 

1%  Rise 

Despite  extensive  efforts  to 
register  Negroes  in  the  South 
during  the  past  few  years,  Mr. 
Goldin  admitted  that  the  per- 
centage of  Negroes  voting  has 
risen  only  one  percent.  Just  one 
quarter  of  those  Negroes  now 
eligible  to  cast  their  ballot  in 
the  South  are  allowjHl  to  do  so. 

Under  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1960  the  Justice  Department 
can  prosecute  cases  against  in- 
dividual county  registrars  and 
possibly  (although  this  is  not 
specifically  stated)  against  a 
state  as  a  whole  for  discrimina- 
tory practices  To  date  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  filed  ten 
suits  against  individual  coun- 
ties It  has  not  yet  raised  the 
question  of  whether  govern- 
ment prosecution  of  "states'*  is 


Ford  HalS  Forum 


Welch,  Son  of  Birch 


Arnie  Reisman 


cess.  Despite  the  increased  effi« 
ciency  of  process  which  would 
be  involved  in  proisecuting 
states,  Mr.  Goldin  pointed  out 
that  law  enforcement  is  more 
efficient  if  cases  can  be  limited 
to  small  geographical  areas. 
The  contact  between  Civil 
Rights  emissaries  from  the  Ju8> 
tice  Department  and  individual 
Negro  voters  has  increased  the 
Negro's  willingness  to  vote  des- 
pite local  white  ostracism. 

But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  finding  local  vot- 
ing laws  unconstitutional  and 
actually  getting  Negroes  to  the 
polls.  The  fir.st  suit  was  brought 
by  the  Government  in  Terrell 
County.  Ga.  At  that  time  (April 
1960)  48  Negroes  were  regis- 
tered; today,  after  the  court's 
favorable  decision,  only  five 
more   Negroes  have  registered. 

Courts  Improving 

More  recently,  however,  th« 
courts  have  been  more  effec- 
tive. In  Fayette  County,  Tenn, 
registration  has  increased  from 
fifty  voters  out  of  a  possible 
7780  to  3000  in  one  year's  time. 
The  increase  in  effectiveness, 
Mr.  Goldin  explained,  was  due 
to  the  improved  techniques  de- 
veloped over  the  last  several 
years. 

When  questioned  at>out  the 
possibility  of  government  pro- 
lection  for  the  students  work- 
ing for  voter  registration  in  the 
south.  Mr  Goldin  explaineii 
that  the  government  <an  only 
step  in  after-  the  fact  GoJdiii 
agreed,  however,  that  the 
power   and    number  of    Federal 


This  art  i( 
\Viiil»orne  W 
l}i;»t    ,Ioe   McCarthv. 


v\  h  ( ) 
thi.s 


seriously  l>elieves  that  Robert  Henry   Marshals  in  the  south  should  be 
(Urty,    old    earth.    Anyone    who    feels   '"^'"^^-^^'d    to    afford    ncH-es^ary 


le  is  designed  to  ofTepd  any(>ne 
euh.  Jr.  is  the  only  ^M/od  man  'm 

Uos.s  Harnett,  Kdvvin  Walker,  and  Syn^rman  Rhe<-  repre.«ent  the  sup- 

{ue.s.sed   .seekei  .■>  oi    tiutn  CiiririOt    iK-   ili    J>>>SSv;.-\->um"i 

to  rid  the  world  of  evil,  he  ha.s  succeeded  as  lar  a 


iii)^' 


scareii 

babh 


li 
^  the  hell  out  of  me.  I  became 

j»<ti  i  ol  the  Ford 


far 


tXl  1 


1 1 1> 


If 

A   1 


I  am  concr'rneii.  For  the  other 


r. M^ht  he 
in«'ditiii.  .1 
H.  <■•■';»!_ 
Hiill  For  u  III  jiio^ram,  Welch 
spoke  to  a  jammed  Jurdan  Hall 
m  Fioston  Tlie  head  of  the 
Atit!  Comnuini.st  Birch  Society 
i.--  SI)  near  siKHled  that  he  had 
to  place  hi.s  ancient  ncUe  card.s 
upon  hi.s  t)rief  case  whuh  was 
lyiii^'  flat  on  a  podnim  that  wa.s 
as  high  as  hi.s  tie-clasp  A.s  the 
evening  progressed,  it  became 
apparent  that  hi.s  eyes  were  not 
ttie  only  phys'cal  apparatus 
sofTefiiiK  rii..-.ri  Miyopis.  !  inMt 
^ot  the  unpression  that  if  his 
mind    were    anv    narrower. 


rather  unnerved. 


tenuiK  to  nis  pre- 


he 


Cosh  a  I  Stresses  Role 
Of  Unaligned  Nations 

Wy  MAH(    S.\I»IK 

Kumar  r.oshal.  the  I'nited  Nations  correspondent  of 
ihv  leff  v^iiiy  National  (iuardian,  sp**k(  Sunday  on  the 
Cuba  situation  before  an  audience  of  api)roximalely  twenty 
students. 

(;oshal  empha.Hi/ed  a  tact  that  very  few  people  are 
aware  of;  U  Thant's  intervention  in  the  crisis  was  the 
result  f»f  a  quickly  united  grcnip    


.  U  1*1 

of  non  aligned  nations,  with- 
out who.se  support  he  v.onld 
n<;t    have   acted    becau^^e   of   the 


of 


hi*: 

_  1  „ 


present 


*.T^       r>4 


precariousne.«:s 

-  .  •  m       ■•  •  •  * 

the  Secretary  General  will  take 
place  within  a  months  Fur 
thermore.  these  un;;ligned  na- 
tH)ns,  compel !'H  to  aft  b>  Pres- 
ident K«'nnedy:<  speech  of  Oc- 
toV>er  22,  were  representatives  f 
all  three  of  th*^-  ^mall  neutral 
groups  that  generally  di^agree 
Mo\ed  by  the  imp<'nding  threat 
C'f  a  nuclear  disaster,  these  na- 
t.ons  very  often  manipulated 
bv    the    power   V)locs  did   not 

Ftop  wiih  their  support  of 
Thant,  bi.i  continued  to  gam 
fsopport  for  s<"vcral  niajor  UN 
resolutions,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian Vdocs  Acting  with  a  >cns<" 
of    urgency,    they    pressed    for 


and  secured  pa.ssag«*  of  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  which  includes 
adequate  measures  for  detec- 
tion to  go  into  effect  January  1, 
lo.^  /-Ti  of  ih*»  110  General 
Assembly  members  were  m 
favor  ) 

Pass  Sanctions 

The  General  Assembly  then 
overrode  American  ani  British 
opposition  to  impose  strong 
.sanctions  against  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  A  police  commit- 
tee was  establi.ched  to  survey 
South  African  compliance  to 
U.N.  demands  and  the  commit- 
tee's findings  are  subject  to  fur- 
ther evaluation  at  sonic  later 
date 

A  finai  area  of  action  initi- 
ated by  the  uri«iii|(iird  iiatious 
is  in  the  realm  of  economc  de- 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 


couH  applaud  with  his  ears 

Comsymp? 

But  I  shall  not  bore  you  with 
the  content  of  Welch's  talk,  for 
I  am  sure  you  have  heard  it  all 
before    in    s  o  ir.  r    form    or    an- 
other   Welch  i.s  indeed  a  clever 
individual    By  taking  this  ridic- 
ulous position  for  over  the  past 
three    years,    he    has    carefully 
conceakd    what   might    be   con- 
strued   H^  Communist    leanings 
Yes,  i  saiil  Communist  leaninKs' 
It  .seems  to  me  that  he  mi^ht  \ye 
a  dedicated  agent  of  the  5v>viet 
conspiracy    PrtKldiiii^  the  House 
of  UnAmerican  Activities  Com- 
mittee   and    commanding    the 
Birchers,  which  reeks  with  big- 
shot    Republican    bu'-.nessmen, 
Robert  Welch  has  throv.'n  off  ail 
suspicion    from    himself     Quite 
possibly  he  receives  orders  from 
the    Kremlin     to    eliminate    all 
Reds    m    America    who   become 
notoritui.*:     The    old    can<iy man 
has    remarked    time    and    again 
that   the   person    you    least    sus- 
^H"  t    may    be    a    Conununist    or 
at  Iea.«;t  a  CoiTi.«;ym.>    Weii    i  ask 
you,    doesn't     something     smell 
fishy  7 

In  May,  1961,  on  "Meet  the 
Press  Lawrence  Spivak  asked 
Welch  "Mr  Welch,  in  your 
book.  'The  Life  of  John  Birch,' 
which  was  published  in  '54.  you 
had  there  to  say  about  a  dedi- 
cated Communist:  'Disguised  as 
a  rw^triot.  he  will  distort  the 
aims  of  a  true  patriot  and  help 
to  ruin  their  careers  by  build- 
ing up  the  prestige  of  other 
traitor.s  like  hi.mself.'  Couldn't 
vou  on  the  basis  of  that  .<;tate- 


he  refused  to  deny  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  C.ouriunisl  The  refiisal 
to  deny  or  the  denial  to  refuse 
this  ideology  is  typical  of  an 
identified  Communist  in  a  de- 
mocracy He  has  accomplished 
a  feat  that  no  Red  has  yet  been 
able  tt)  fierform,  i  e  .  he  has 
dupe^d  the  Con.servatives  of  this 
great  country 

Red  Flannel 

In  his  speech  at  Jordan  Hall 
he  claimed  that  the  major  dif- 
ference between  the  structure 
of  Communism  and  that  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  the  fact 
that  if  a  ("ommunist  disagrees, 
he  is  quickly  transported  to  the 
morgue;  if  a  Birch  meml)er 
complains,  he  is  given  his  mon- 
ey back  So  you  stH*.  fellow 
patriots,  if  this  is  the  major 
dichotomy,  then  it  seems  that 
this  man  Welch  is  pulling  the 
red  flannel  over  our  eyes. 

Operating  under  the  auspices 
of  secrecy  like  other  Commu- 
nist leaders,  Welch  is  very 
sneakv.  He  attempts  tcj  confuse 
the  public  in  his  contradictions 
For  example,  he  has  denounced 
XVnr  principles  of  t>ovcoli  as  Un- 
American  Yet,  he  sends  out  his 
Doys  to  various  stores  with  the 
purpose  of  stopping  these  es- 
tablishments from  selling  Com- 
munist goods,  such  as  Czecho- 
slavakian  bicycles.  Pretty 
sneaky,  huh''  Once  again  he  es- 
capes the  finger  of  suspicion. 

Jack  Ash  Society 

RoV>ert  Welch  seems  to  be 
fighting  ail  Communists  in 
America  who  are  not  following 


protection  for  indept-ndent 
workers  for  civil  ri^jhts  At 
present  tJif  oniy  leiouiM; 
members  of  th*-  Studeiit  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (SNCC)  have  is  to  try  to  get 
stories  of  violence  m  the  north- 
ern press,  hoping  that  publicity 
will  quell  the  while  supremi- 
cists. 


^HJ 


ment  be  charged   with  being  a    the  party  line.  This  can  be  s^^en 


Communist  that  there  are  so 
many  1hiru^<!  that  the  Commu- 
nists want  that  vou  tr»o  are 
seeking  to  accomnlish?"  To  this 
Welch  replied:  "I  can  certainly 
be  charged,  but  we  have  some 
ten^  of  if;ou*;ands  of  able,  in- 
formed Americans  who  certain- 
ly believe  otherwise  and  are 
willing  to  support  and  follow 
me.  ...  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
the  confidence  yoij  can  obtain 
from   intelligent  people."  Aha! 


is  not  Red  and  again  desirea 
to  liberate  himself  from  any 
incrimination.  Continuing  h  i  s 
strike  against  democracy,  he 
has  insisted  that  the  Eisenhowt-r 

with  Reds  But  if  this  be  true, 
why  has  Welch  just  accc  ited 
the  son  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Ike's  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
irito  his  select  group  of  Birch- 
ers^ And  why  did  Ezr  •.  him..self 
approv**  h««  ?«on'H  decision  wilhl 
"The  John  Birch  Society  in- 
cludes the  most  outstanding^ 
wcll-infi>rmcd,  and  dedicated 
citizens?"  My  question  is: 
"dedicated"  to  what?  Yes.  Mr. 
Welch   is  a   very  clever   man. 


in  his  statement  on  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren :  "Warren  is 
trying  to  turn  us  into  a  democ- 
racy." Does  this  mean  that 
Welch  is  attempting  to  turn  us 
into  a  totalitarian  «tatc?  On  nu- 
merous occasions  he  has  labeled 
Warren   "a  dedicated  agent  of 

the  Communist  conspiracy.'*  Not  nice,  but  clever.  As  a  point 
So,  either  now  he  wishes  to  of  information  and  conclusion, 
oust  "Comrade"  Warren  for  his  the  tymbolic  tree  of  the  Soviet 
democratic  leanings  or  he  Union  is  the  white  birch.  Well, 
knows   that   the   Chief   Justice   I  ask  you? 
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7kwi9h  the  Lookingifhss  Dtrkfy: 
A  CHtiqae  of  Pure  Reason 
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•'Heartbreak  House,"  by  George  Bernard   Shaw,   in    like   a   Mozart 


By  BOB  LISS,  PETER  SAJOVIC,  MARK  TATZ  "Heartbreak  House,"  by  George  Bernard   Shaw,   is    like   a   Mozart    Serenade,   and 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Essence   looks  at   it»eif  and  recoils   tfi  Shaw  having  once  been  a  music  critic  (and  a  very  good  one)   he  probably  int«ndod  thiii 
Kv..rror.  ^  quality.  There  are  many  mterweaving:  thematic   expoaitionB  ajid  dtvelopment*,   hanao- 

-Tke  hmrv^ti  if  pa^;  ^^^J^^^^^Z  *«  o«^'  "^^^  "'^^  •''^  "^^  nies   firuren.  counterpoints,  all  delicately  placed  and  masterfully  constructed. 
taved"  —  New  York  Subway  Bilibamrd.    ^         ^  ^     .  .  't.|,%€  and  one-half  hours  is  a  long  time  to  listen  to  a  ftood  of  words  and  watch  the 

The  best  minds    of  course    will  j^^ve  been  destroyed        ^^j^    movements  of  the  actora,  but  it  is  hard  to  pinpoint  any  one  feature  of  the 

by  madness  long  before.  We  wiU  all  die  ot  love    Arid  Saul  ^     ^  superfluous  without  ~— —    ~       

BeUow*a  The  Wrecker,  presented  in  a  prefal>ncatea  coodemning  the  whoie  piece,  ^oim  thing  to  d4«ru«i.  Shaw's  her  father.  Maxzim  Duon.  U9 
Chotmondeley's  prodtiction  of  November  2,  is  an  apocalyi^  /^^d  as  a  whole  thi«  flrat  major  preface  to  it  runs  at>out  forty  wed  Boss  Manfan,  a  supposed 
tic  permble  iiroductioa  o#  the  year  <4eserves   pages.    It  is  plotless  as,  one  Captain  of  Industry  and  a  gross 

The  settinir  is  a  lower  Eaat  Side  apartflient  studiously  high  praise.   Although  not  flaw-  n^\et^t   add     is   life     It   covers  boor. 
-.*     -i    if       i^  I    iou   .T/-_--  ^^^'  ^^^  «**»*•*  production  ran    vast  areas  and  yet   it  goes  no  Acts  and  Acts 

tfjsorderecl   and  smelling   oi  ^  termed  a  success.    (Accord-    where      The   house    is    that    of       Everyone  puts  on  some  kind 

iag   to   the  program,   no  suigle  eighty-four-year-old  C  a  pt  a  i  n   of  act.    Including    the   Burglar, 


alcohol.  But  then  again,  every- 
thing Is  relative  to  everything 

else. 

The  play  is  an  ironic  restate- 
ment of  the  n^odem  theme  of 
the  failure  of  destruction;  i.e., 
the  destruction  of  failure.  Or, 
in  the  "absurd"  idiom,  the  de- 
struction of  destruction  and  the 
failure  ol  failure  Shaw's  Major 
Barbara,  for  example:  Shaw 
slaies  the  illogitaily  scientific 
concept  of  literature  From  this, 
of  course,  it  is  l>ut  one  step  to 
T.S.  Eliot's  alienation  from  im- 
manent love;  and  it  is  this  lack 
of  communication  which  led  to 
Ezra  Pound's  laughing  hyster- 
iits  and  his  scrivial  screaming 
at  tire  engines  in  the  night. 
Pound  redertnes  this  alienation 
ir  terms  of  a  scatological  im- 
potence, in  which  creation 
equals  destruction: 

distCiustons   as   never   tMd   in 

the  old  days, 
hysterias.  trei%ch  cowfcstioiM, 
laughter  oul  of  dead  bellies. 
Norman  Mailer,  with  the  other 
hand,  reacts  by  "pissing  in  pot- 
ted palms  on  42nd  Street,  puk- 
ing on  Purple  Persians,  and 
making  dirty  movies  campaign- 
ing agaiosl  dirty  movies."  Al- 
len Cinst>erg  we  will  not  even 
nKMiiion. 

Aagst 
Ail  this  is  ironicaliy  consum 
inaied   in   The   Wrrtker.   Poe 
syi«lK>i»    writhing    in    the    m 
ot    reality,    modern    auui  strug 
giing    again.sl    the    omnipresenl 
Jewish    moUier  in-law,    snuish- 
ing  down  walLs  of  the  ego  until 
noihing     tveside     remains;     ere- 
atAng   absurd   principleji  out   of 
the  primeval  ct%aos.  Albert,  un- 
like   the    m»»ses   oi    men    w  li  u 
wander    through    life    searching 
tor    liang-up    like    love    or    sex 
or  death  or  defecation,  takes  a 
hatchet  to  it  all.   But  wrecking 
requires   a   licence     in   the  evta, 
Yahmeh  smashes  everything  to 
hell    Celtic  twilightii,   however, 
are     completely     incongruous 
over  the  Kast  River    In  the  Nrw 
Testament,  ymi  11   love   Mary. 
Mary — a   hilarious  must.    Mary 
had  a  little  world 

Ataraxia 
The  actor  fails  To  capture 
some  vital  essence  We  don't 
o*ean  lo  tra'..-.l->~  the  play  into 
a  tragic  absurdity,  or  an  absurd 
tragedy  of  farce,  but  something 
M  the  heroism  All>ert  declaims 
or  «^-ks  IS  missing  from  the  per- 
formance. Dig  that  For  it  is 
Bussing  frt»m  voui    hves.  l.o<> 

The  Jewish  mother-in-law,  as 
a  J  e  w  I  s  li  molher-in  law.  is 
mediocre  eiA^gh  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  ph^y.  The  Irish 
accent  at  least.  seem5  real. 
Karen  Kufjell.  as  the  daughter 
of  a  Jewisii  mother  in  law.  per 
formed  in  the  true  »iraIlaei^ 
tradition    Rah  Rah 

Sui^ererogatory 

Tlie  audienrr  as  a  wtiole  gave 

a  Door  performance    As  sm^n  a? 

tliey    got    v'l'    o«^     ai«'»^     •  ••  _•' 

ed    itiseiure    and    lo5i      No 

anything   'o  do   with 


of 


anyone  else.  Varying  shades 
emerald  green. 

Evenrtning  is  relative  to 
everything  else.  There  is  no 
point.  Or  if  there  is,  it  is  so 
significant  that  it  loses  all 
meaning. 


person  was  responsible  for  the   shotover,  who  has  sharp 


play    perhaps  this  is  the  reason 

for  its  success.) 

Vastni 
The   play    itself    is   an   enor- 


Heartbreak  House  players,  jrom  left  to  right,  Mr.  John 
Sommers.  Sarah  Kelter.  Evan  Stark.  Leslie  Gather.  Joel  Plotkin. 
Susan    Abramowitz.    Steven    Hoichner,    Mrs.    Ray    Ginger,    Dr. 

JuinfK  Clutf . 


and  a  sharp  tongue.   His  acute- 

ness  and  sensitivity  is  veiled  by 
his  intentional  absent-minded- 
ness. His  house,  modeled  after 
a  ship,  is  symtxjlic  of  the  shel- 
ter it  provides  as  its  passengers 
ride  through  their  individual 
and  collective  storms. 

On  the  passenger  list  are  the 
Captain's  independent  and  free- 
thinking  daughters,  I^dy 
Utterword  and  Mrs.  Hushaby e, 
who  chase  and  flee  men  who 
are  not  their  husbands.  They 
are  both  beautiful  and  seduc- 
tive in  their  own  subtle  ways. 
These  two  femme  fa  tales 
paired  with  Randall  Utterword 
(the  Lady's  brother-in-law)  mnd 
Hector  Hushabye,  respectively. 
ITiese  two  men  play  n%ild 
versions  of  pursuit,  Randall  for 
his  sister-in-law  and  Hector, 
handsome  and  mustachioed, 
after  Lady  Utterword  and  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Hushabye.  Elite 
Dunn,  the  stereotypical ly  poor 
daughter  of  a  poet  and  unsuc- 
cessful businessnuin.  Ellie  is 
grateful  to  Boss  Mangan  for 
rescuing  her  father  from  bank- 
ru£»tcv.     She    is   encouraced    bv 


the  Captain's  former  mate  ««Mi 
husband  of  Nurse  Guines*.  He 
robs  houses  hoping  he'll  get 
caught  so  that  he  can  be  brit>ed 
into  not  giving  the  people  trou- 
ble to  prosecute  him.  Boss 
Mangan  turns  out  only  to  be  a 
tool  of  money-hungry  capital- 
ists.   The  poses  all   these  char- 


B David  Merrick  on  Show  Business: 
Where  Have  All  the  Artists  Gone? 


H>   MI(  HAEL  (  HARM-^S 

David  Merrick  bi  \i(A.  in  the  theiiter,  he  in  in  SHOW  RUSINKS8.  And  wt»  all  know 
that  there«  no  buninest*  like  SHOW  BUSINESS.  SLans  in  your  eyed,  ^iawdLwt  in  your 
shoeH.  h<H>e  in  your  heart,  and  money  in  your  ixx^ket. 

KttrryihMig  about    it.   is  spp^'aliru;   (w<^a\th,    jame.  power) 

Everything   the   traffic   will  mllt^w   (Oliver,    Do  Re   Mi.  Suht»my§  Are  for  Sleeping) 

Notntiere  do  you  get  that  hmppy  feeling  (Howard  Taubmann,  Walter  Kerr) 

Then  ynhen  you  re  stealing  I  at  $5  50  a  ticket  ) 

That  extra  t>Ofo  (Miss  Albenjhetti ) 

There  are  no  f>copie  liJce  siuiw  people  (Mr    Merrick) 

Thcij  mnile  xrheu  t}\ey  are  low  f  no  comment ) 

Yesterday  they  told  you  yon  wonld  not  go   far  (Mr    .Albee) 

last    nitc   you  operwd  and  there  ycm  are  (Living  Theater"*  } 

Next  day  on  yoiir  dressing  room  they  hung  s  «<«r  ( Memasiia  Skulnik* ) 

Let's  go  on  with  the  show  (Act.  1.  Scene  I.  Chnsf^n^  and   Lioni  —  o«  BtMge) 

Que»ituMi:  Whai  at*<^at  art?  Ai>d  I  don't  mean  FANNY. 

Listen  kiddie.s,  let's  face  fiicUi.  We  can't  juHt   throw   up  our  handu  in  dwgrust 


HEARTBREAK    HOUSE    by    Georcje    9m- 

naiij  Shaw  £d«*tr<  Bufi  Pettef,  Dcect  k, 
Janie-)  Clay,  Scemc  De«,igr>«!f.  Lighfmj, 
r^omt  Ro*mr*t>eig  and  Oovid  Gcx-fietd. 
Cost'-tT>eii,  SofLora  Soovrier  arid  Ateoa 
locobelii,    S  )ur»d,    Minafn   Qtbert     Proper- 

EMie  Oimn         Leslie  O^r^nfr 

Nuir-i*  Gutoess      So^oh  Ke*««r 

Capl<3<n  SHotov«r  ...  lOytrtn  Sorr  Pe»»e» 
Lady   UTt#f¥*ord  Siivan  Atwch-n'jwitx 

Mrs     HKjfthobye    . Evelyn    Ginger 

Matzidi    [Vi«»n     €von    Stack. 

Hectfv    Htifthobye    iohn   Sommar* 

Bos*   Manaom  Stet»hefi   Hotctwv^ 

Ra/^dall    Urte-rwofd    .  , James    CU»<f 

Burglar  J-^el    P1<*tV«*« 


acters   take   arc    realized    to   be 
false,  but  necessary.   They  muKt 
veil    their    real    beings    to    get 
what   they    want      No  one   geta 
Uio    object    Of    hi.s    calculation, 
but    ends    up    instead    with    the 
unexpected    or    nothing.     The 
capita  lists.  Mangan,  and  tiie  en- 
terprising burglar    end  up  wilh 
death        'lliis     denouenient 
coines  only  after  all  tlie  truths 
are  expoaed     'l"he  expositton  is 
punctuated    by    the    h  o  m  b  e  r  a 
winch   destroy   symbols   of   hjr- 
iMvrrify,  •  ch^rch  artd  tlte  bust- 
ncssn^.crd.    who    ironically    were 
one*i     hiding     iinder- 


the    only 

Having 

discusses 
They   are 


seen  I* 
one   has 


Charity  Week 


Charily  Week  this  year  will 
highlight  the  trad lUonai  auc- 
tion Aawstant  Profiraaor  of  Poh- 
tice  WiU»am  Goid«nith  will 
itntttiie  i«»^"  y«t*^ii*fc- 

The  week'  wdl  begin  on 
Saturday.  December  8.  'work- 
dcy  '•  Other  fund-raUing  evenU 
include  a  clothing  drive  mad 
•'Cabaret  Night." 

Other  eventi  during  tne 
ly  period  include  «  fac 


nui^t  {t\  lo  uiuiei  .staiid  the  probleni, 
kn^twledge,    we    can    throw    i*p 
our  hands  in  disgusi 

Enlii^htrnment 

Mr  David  Merrick  is  a  pro 
duccr.  He  i^  sort  of  the  Dean 
o(  Students  oi  Broadway  And 
he  is  a  fairJ\-  enlighter^ed  i)r<) 
dut(  r  ^♦•k  Bark  ia  .Anper, 
Taste  ol  Hone  v.  Beekel.  At 
least,  one  gets  tVir  f«M'hng  tha* 
he  i.s  lr> m^j  in  his  own  stranji<e 
way  to  irK'rease  Lhc  qu.ahty  of 
the  American  theater  That  tiie 
ab<.)\e  produelions  were  orig- 
inally hit*  in  foreign  lands  is, 
goaw  indication  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's estimation  of  the  dearth 
o(  good  American  playwrights. 
'Why  the  lack  of  Uient?  There 
are  enough  »cholanhip«  given  " 
The  i-easons  seem  to  be  pri- 
marily financial  The  fact  i^i 
tttat  the  outlet  (or  this  talent  if 
not  Broadway  (Edward  Albee 
had  been  writing  plays  since 
the    Pateolithk:    Age    and 


aiiaiyze  llie  BiL»auw<»y 


Then, 


with 


We 

U    o    f 


Producer  David  Merrick  tpemkt  unih  aiudenls. 


Tchin-Tchin  i«  avant-garde). 
you    want    art,    get  thee    to 


,_Jv 


eleveti-da^  f^....  —  —  •     i.»         r^-  .  'r«;.^.-»»\ 

ulty  reception,  the  ai>p«*««oce   reoeaUy  made  the    Big  i  .me   ) 

of'  former    CIA    nead    Allen 

Dulles  at   Gen   Ed  S,  a  record 

hop.  and  a  movie 


Committee  ehairmaa  Beiay 
Schnitz  63  and  Saul  Faerstem 
*64  have  requetied  that  stu- 
dents going  home  during  the 
Thank^iving  recess  bnng  hnCt^ 
old  clothe*  for  the  drive  »nd 
artietet  for  the  mntcUtm. 


nrodtieem   are 
(Mr. 


If 

a 

Uncoin   Center,    becauae      vou 

won  t  had  L,'Avvcntara  at  the 

Brooklyn-  Paramount.** 

So  I  asked  Mr.  Merrick  why 
there  weren't   more  artists  on 
Broadway.     And  he  answered 
that  there   aren't   many  artiftt 
on  Broadway.    Then  he  added 
IS    v«ry   that  cniy  playwrighU  were  true 
break  even**  a4   articta.   and    actora  w«re    only 
arxA    nr}{    msiiy    tnterT»r**ters    .    (See:  Olivier.  L. 
wiiung   to   take   "Anyone  Can  Act"  Mid  Casala, 

P.  'Velio  Mad6  MiMtiM"') 


Who  would  want  to  produce  a 
new  play,  by  some  young  un- 
known playwright,  or  even  an 
establishtKl  unknown  play- 
wright' If  the  play 
lucky  it  mi|fht 


endless  ideais,  Shaw 
innumerable  topics, 
the  usually  romance 
and  political  discussions,  along 
with  nu'ntion  of  social  classes, 
literature,  capitaliiun.  socialism, 
religion,  poverty,  philosophy 
and  on  and  on  The  influence 
of  Mo/art  is  evident,  with  Shaw 
filling  his  pages  as  gracefully 
as  the  musician  fills  his  staff. 
Tike  diaiogue.  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tion, ih  tilled  with  delightful 
surprises:  "Money  i*  running 
short  *'  'Money'  where  are  my 
April  dividends*"  "Where  is 
tite  snow  that  fell  last  year*" 
xsid  "Why  do  wsnrscn  always 
want  o(«%er  women's  boa- 
bands'*"  Why  do  horse- thieves 
prefer  a  horse  tliat  is  broken- 
in  to  one  that  is  wild?" 

MvsiealitT 

The  musical  quality  of  the 
work  18  greatly  enhanced  by 
thv    direct  ion       The    actors' 

\-()ii't's  are  well  modulated  and 
Ihi  ir  iiKU  jint  nts  are  ^riweful 
and  lull  ol  e«Lto<-  Tlu-  people 
s«'eiji  to  dance  on  to  the  staije, 
lak(  th«.  ir  proper  places,  dance 
with  tlieir  partners,  pai:s<>  in 
place  and  easily  make  their  ex- 
its Tlie  play  is  beaut  if  i  1  to 
watch,  altiiough  the  w  i  n  ri  o -w 
leal  Ls  Hni  upoii  loo  often  Ilie 
balance  of  character  devel«ip- 
mcnt  is  eloquently  supported 
by  the  balance  of  movement  on 
the  stage  If  ***«»  «*>e<»n*!i  »ct 
there  are  several  occasions 
when  the  entire  cast  toraa 
uenttiiiui     iairitrtiux.    adiins     up 

for  the  dranuitic  action 

The  acting  is  food,  keeping 
the  long  and  aomciimes  tiring 
play  in  motion.  There  are  la| 
on  occasion.  Some  dialo| 
between  Hector  Hi^hahyc  and 
Randall  UUerword  arc  siow 
and  that  of  the  Nurse  is  jarrnig. 
Eapecially  noteworthy  perform* 
anoea  w<ere  given  hy  Mrs.  Ev<e< 
lyn  Ginger,  who  haa  a  rich, 
vid  Merrick.  Merrick  doeent  w^I-coatrolled  voice;  Dr.  EA- 
like  Taubman.  suggests  that  the  ^in  Berr  Pettet  comfortaMy 
man's  colutnn  is  unintelligible  nMKle-up  to  resemble  GBS  and 
( 'He  should  say  whether  ha  Suaan  Abramowitz.  Some  <i< 
likes  the  p'.sy  or  noi  is  the  first  j^  ether  iiarts  arc  lci;s  convt 

(ConttnaMit  ••  Pwmt  lU  (CwUimued  o%  Pm^e  9i 


^  I  i  I  \^ « 


lye  Tactii 

I  am  in  a  rather  enviabie  po- 
SgwntivHy  apeaking. 
For  I  am  certain  Howard  Taub- 
man  of  the  Times  would  give 
hia  right  eye  looth  to  have  the 
opportunity   o#   reviewhif    D«- 


i 


Pogc  Six 


THf     JUSTICE 


N#v«iiib«r  20«  1962 


r  20,  1M2 


THE     •^^STICE 


Poge  Sevan 


See  You  at  The  Flic,  Chick 


Cominent 


Welles  Adapts  'Othello';  I    'Viridiana':  A  Moral  Lesson 

Initial  Action  Fades  Out 


Sf^phan  Slaner 


By  MIKE  LEWIS 

The  tragic  flaw  in  Orson  Welles'  film  adaptation  of 
Othello  is  the  absence  of  traReily.  In  what  is  probably 
Shakespeare's  most  humane  tragedy,  where  passions  are 
raised  to  their  highest  pitch,  Wedes  raises  these  passions, 

but  never  resolves  them.  ,   ,  ^         "   "  i 

In   commentiiiK   on    this   film,    which    was   directed   by   do  not  use  the  cinema  as  a  pul 

Orsi>n  Welles  (and  in  whieli  he 
plays  th»-  rolf  of  Othello),  1 
s^hall  limit  niy  remarks  to  a 
entuism  «>f  1  is  particular 
adai'tation    not  to  the  •>!ay  itself 


Two  weeks  ago,  the  Justice  ran  a  review  of  Viridiana  by  Arnie  Reisman,  who  char- 
acterized the  film  as  "amazingly  overdone.'*  Mr.  Reisman's  review  also  raises  the  ques- 
tion  of  what,  if  anything  Bunuel  wanted  to  bring  out  in  Viridiana, 

To  say  that  a  work  of  art  is  overdone  is  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  effec- 
tive had  it  been  presentetl  more  subtly,  the  implication  being  that  the  lack  of  subtlety 
rendered  it  unrealistic.  But  although  Bunuel  has  state<i  that  "I  have  not  tried  to  prove 
anything    fin   Viridiana)    ...   I 


CM  to  a  comparison  with  other 
prodiietions. 

Sereenplay 

There  are  j^ood  asptn  ts  to  the 
film  In  tlie  beginning.  Orson 
Wt'lles  is  a  noble,  striking 
Othello  His  imposing  physical 
frame,  coupled  with  good  ccs- 
tunung  and  camera  work  ac 
centuated  this  nobility,  as  in  l^us 
"Farewell  the  tranquil  mind" 
and  It  is  Xhv  cause,  it  is  the 
cause.  my  .soul"  speeches, 
where  the  hero's  troubled  face 
is  set  ofT  by  a  I'omiiletely  dark 
screen  The  .Mreenplay  in  gen 
era!  is  quite  good  Numerous 
Ij'piea!  tHeMirual  touches  which 
had  to  be  very.  \ cry  good  in 
oid«'r  to  b<-  appreciat»'d  at  all. 
as  opening  a  creaking  door  or  a 
drunken  carouse.  generally 
came  o(T  v*.i'|l 

At  i'<'s!  cunirig  any  luie.s 
from  this  pi.iv  \\ti'ri  ad,!!.!  siig 
for  the  screen  ;  j^.infiil  t>ut  in 
this  production  iiiKh  uas  lost 
by  the  Ire^  use  of  a  i  e<i  p»  ncil 
Nunurtius  well  known  lines 
v-fit  <'ii'.  i)^  Otliello  s  "I  kiss 
thee  .'le  I  kill  thee."  lag<»  s 
*  \;  It  til*.'       A      fiu'  or      Uesde- 

mona  s      I    jnder.stand   a  fur>    m 
vour  worcis    nvn  noi   uw  v^.(»lc^^ 
Al^o      \T\     >!,,-     ril;iv      itm'lf       I^igo 's 

influence  uf><<n  Otfieilo  is  rapid 
«'noug/i.  but  here  when  some  of 
the   .sut)t  letie.<    of   this    infhienee 


are  cut,  it  makes  the  action  less 
convincing  The  film  was  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  Iialf  in 
lengtli;  it  didnt  have  to  be  so 
short. 

Missed  Action 

Orson  Welles  is  magnihcent 
in  the  first  part  of  the  play. 
Crucial  to  thp  impact  of  the 
play,  however,  is  the  complete 
breakdown  of  the  noble  Moor- 
ish general  lu  a  primitive,  bar- 
baric alien,  and  this  does  not 
occur  Welles  is  convincing  in 
his  pain  when  he  first  suspects 
I>esdemona  of  infidelity  but  the 
entire  dimension  of  agony,  bes- 
tiality, and  fury  which  should 
present  itself  is  never  seen.  In 
the  last  scenes  when  Othello's 
passion  is  supfX)sed  to  be  at  a 
frenzy.  Welles'  strongest  emo- 
tion IS  a  disgusted  lo<jk  equi- 
valent to  the  kind  Jack  Benny 
used    t<>    give    Ki>che^ler 

lago  IS  too  much  the  typical 
\il!ain  and  t(M)  overshadowed 
by  Othello  to  he  c'>n\HK-!ng 
Emilui  doesn  t  (juile  rise  It)  her 
jMiwt  rfnl  lirus  iii  Act  \'  Fait 
t  .ts  lo  IS  jiist  that  Desdemona 
is  \\y\\  »;i>l  tH.i;its  .ind  inno- 
cence perst'iuhiti  -----  an<l  ht  r 
timing  1*-  go<Kl  Ho<ierig()  as 
lago  s  dupe  Ixviciered  (»(i  Laurel 
and  Hardy,  but  h«  gave  the  film 
welconu"  moments  of  humor 

Ail    in   aii,   liie   iiini   iiad   stMUe 
exr«'llenl   moment.s;  the  tragedy 
IS    that    after    such    a    good    bt 
ginning     the    end    simply    fadt^d 
a  w  a  V 


pit,"  [this  and  subsequent 
quotes  taken  from  Anarchy, 
July  1962,  published  in  Eng- 
land) it  is  clear  that  his  object 
is  not  to  mirror  reality  in  an 
"unobjective"  fashion.  Any 
artist  must  transform  or  recon- 
stitute experience  in  terms  of 
his  own  ideas  and  conceptions; 
if  he  doesn't  have  his  own  ideas, 
any  "art"  he  produces  will  be 
a  mere  chronicle  of  events.  And 
an  artist  may  in  fact  believe 
that  subtlety  in  a  given  instance 
must  give  way  to  a  strong 
treatment  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  wants  to  get  across — as  in 
the  orgy  in  Viridiana. 

Now  Mr.  Reisman  calls  this 
movie  "Bunuel's  manifesto 
against  organized  society  (i.e. 
the  audienct)."  Bunuel  him- 
self has  .>aid  that  "tiie  v.-orld 
bi'ing  what  it  is  today  1  don  t 
make  my  films  for  the  public  - 
I  mean  the  publu  '  in  inverted 
(ommas  '  But  lie  goes  on  to 
s.iy  that  ■  if  the  pul>lu-  is  con 
vtntional.  traditional  and  per 
verttxi,  tlial  is  not  my  fault  but 
s<K'iety's  "  In  other  words,  he 
may  make  films  about  people 
i^s  ihe  V  <n '  ,  blit 
th«'Mi  for 
be,  he  is  writing  for  that  seg 
ment  of  the  audience  which  can 
understand  .him.  and  he  will 
not    prostitute    his    basic    prin- 


ciples for  mass  popularity. 
Basic  Idea 


Sensitive  Portrayal 


What  are  these  basic  prin- 
ciples? Mr.  Reismann  has  hit 
on  the  underlying  idea  behind 
"Viridiana,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  it  very  impor- 
tant. He  says  that  "the  vagrants 
destroy  all  theories  of  social 
welfare  by  staging  their  'orgy' 
.  ."  This  is  true,  and  in  the 
process  they  destroy  any  idea 
of  Viridiana's  independence  be- 
fore her  "surrender  to  the  ille- 
gitimate son."  For  Viridiana's 
attempt  to  expunge  her  guilt- 
feelings  for  her  uncle's  suicide  ^^^ 
by  "dragging  beggars,  cripples,  i^i^se  of  the 
and  assorted  rifT-rafT  off  the 
streets  and  onto  her  uncle's 
estate"  overlooks  the  fact  that 
they  have  already  been  de- 
stroy^Ki  as  human  beings.  Her 
conditioning  by  the  Church  has 
blinded  her  to  the  true  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  in  her 
surrender  to  Jorge  she  merely 
exchanges  one  master  for  an- 
other 


In  conclusion,  I  would  argue 
that  Viridiana  is  not  a  simple 
"message"  film,  but  is  portrayed 
s<msitively  and  credibly,  the 
characteis'  actions  in  all  cases 
being  consistent  with  their  na- 
ture. And  even  if  we  are  not 
shocktKi  by  the  events  depicted 
in  the  movie — because  of  our 
own  habituation  to  the  perver- 
sion of  the  human  condition— 
we  should  realize  that  its  argu- 
ments apply  a  fortiori  to  a  so- 
ciety such  as  our  own,  which 
has  dehumanized  its  members 
to  the  point  of  accepting  not 
only  their  own  deaths  but  also 
enemy  '  as  immi- 
nent and  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  "freedom"  as 
dubious  as  that  to  b<'  found  in 
Viridiana  herself. 


1  .1  .  -  I,      ,    .   .   1   .-1 


"The  Interns" 


PiuMnbitufj  theOepth 


George  Sher 


liunuels  pessimism,  however, 
IS  not  that  man  is  inherently 
evil;  rath<-r,  that  society  is  the 
fundamental  evil  in  mens  lives 
(as  with  J«>rgt  .  so  \vitii  Vir;di 
ana),  and  that  man's  condition 
cannot  be  improved  until  soci- 
ety IS  radically  transformed  or 
abolished  This  is  brought  out 
v»y  tb*'  only  character  in  Viri- 
diana w'no  ael.s  freely.  Rila,  the 
daughter  of  the  maid,  who 
skips  under  the  tree  where 
Uncle  Jaime  hanged  himself,  in 
defiance  of  her  father,  and  who 
plays  with  Viridiana.  in  defi- 
ance of  class  taboos  (I  guess 
that  jump  rope  w-as  symtx>lic, 
after  all  i  She  can  act  as  she 
does  only  becau.se  she  is  too 
young  to  tiave  felt  the  corrupt 
ing  influence  of  society. 
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It  i<  a  ^ad  fact  of  Hrandeis  life  thai  t  lie  ^t  udeiits  here,  living' a.^  the.\'  d"  in  :i  circum- 
ncrilnd  '.••iinniiiiiit  y.  must  (Kcas  ionall  y  fee!  their  jj^rip  on  Reality  weakminK-  H  a  {)  {>  i  1  y  , 
there  are  >e\fral  ua>s  for  (»ne  to  reniedv  tlie  situation  and  restore  ^Perspective.  The  first 
lli/ee,  h'»wevpr,  are  either  irnrnora!.  dleyM].  or  ohscene.  'Ihe  fourth  is  to  watch  a  movie 
Jike  The  Interns. 

The  liUcf  n>  ;-  .;  this-is-the-Wrtv 

d<M!<)ts    '  intern'^,    in    b<-    exact' 
)1    \\\<>\\>   \uu\\^  (lo(t<irs  at   wurk 
iirul  at   i)la>     It   shows   huw   hard 
\i<\\    ha\e    to    \A.(>rk    to    tn'omie   a 


rralix    is-hu(id\    kiial  (.-f  picture.   It    is   about    y( ung 


cio<  l(*r  1',  shows  y-.i;'.',  fi«'<i !(  Mte^l 
all  till  o!(i  doi'tor''-  \\\^^^  traii> 
the  young  (i<)-*(ir>-  ai«  It  vl,(,\\'. 
h^)\v  gliiriou-  1  tie  iii<'(ii('al  i,'r<> 
fes«.iwn  1'-  It  a!s<i  shows  \\^>\k 
.«-1«  rs  ( 't  \  f)»  (i  lUi:  HMclual  pr< 
fes.-;!'n    is 


People  Doctors 

Yet    ..fter    all    The    Interns    is 

loore  thai)  just  another  tilm 
about  <i«H  tois  It  IS  ctlso  just 
allot  l)er  tilni  alvout  liiiiiian  he- 
in^<  The  depths  of  t)anaiity 
phurilxd  in  the  ofXTating  room 
;i:e  \».  (  !  1  ni),'h  surpassed  by  the 
h'lK^i'*-     <'f     1n\ia     txploreri     in 


the  bedroom  For,  as  ihe 
makers  of  this  movie  would 
have  us  realize,  dcK'tors  are 
p«H>p!e  too  And  those  -n  The 
Interns  are  jvist  as  mueh  people 
as  they  are  doctors,  whieh 
makes    them    precious    little    of 


■     A.    6r*«nhlll    ^^mmiiU ■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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COLONIAL  KITCHIN 
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Who      are      these      ( haracter,*; 
who    li\e    and    love    s<^    pas.sion 
utely'    Well,  there  s  a  dead  end 
kid     With     a     Brooklyn     acrent 
who    falls    for    a    Bornean    girl 
who's    dying    of    a    rare    blood 
ailment,  there's  a  young  pusher 
who    'has  to  do  better  than  any- 
bod>    else"    and    who    makes    it 
with  two  girls  at  the  same  time; 
there's   a   sensative   young   soul 
who  runs  on  about  the  miracle 
of  birth,  and  who  looks  decid- 
edly  queasy  when  he   loses  an 
abortion  victim;  there's  a  hard- 
biiieii  xAgl    veifcran    wiio   puaiies 
■^  his  young  charges  to   the  limit 
for   the   Good   of  Mankind   .   .   . 
etc  ,    etc  ,    etc     Does    it    sound 
familiar''    It's  the  same  cast  as 
Battle  Cry,  only  now  the  enemy 
is  Disease  instead  of  The  Hun 
Vicijwitudes  of  Ataraxia 

But    for    all    its    drawbacks, 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Opinion 


World  VS.  India 


Saha  Amaratingtiom 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Saha  Amaraain^ham  ii  a  Wien  student 
from  Ceylon  and  Co-Chairman  oj  the  Wten  Committee. 


'Death  of  the  Liberal  Tradition': 
Basic  Reorientation  Necessary 


As  the  moments  of  extreme  tension  over  Cuba  lifted 
and  the  threat  of  a  thermonuclear  war  temporarily  eased 


By  MARC  SAPIR 

^  *The  Death  of  the  Liberal  Tradition"   so   picturesquely   described    in    the   latest 

offTthe  Western  world  w  Jiwtice  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  liberalism.  Liberalism  is  self-defeating  because 

of  the  situation  that  faced  India.  Thanks  to  the  resoluti  Jts  basic  premises  presuppose  acceptance*  the  structu^^ 

efforts  of  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  and  the  unwavering  stand  ^ooks  forward  to  tjie  day  when  society  will  be  willing  to  hoist  him  into  the  driver's  seat 

that  the  Indian  Government  had  chosen  to  adopt  in  inter-  9"^.®  ^® Jiff  ?^_®P:^t!l!i*^^„n*^.^^  ^"^  ^.^^__*^/i^/"i"^^/5^."!_^^^  hh^rsX  has  no  choice  but  to 
national  affairs,  recognition  of 


drive.  Thus,  the  liberal  follows  and  does  not  lead  society. 


India's  predicament  was  slow 
and  hesitant  in  coming,  and 
the  Western  powers  seemed  to 
acc^t  Mr.  Chou  En-lai's  asser- 
tion that  "Chinese  troops  were 
defending  her  borders  against 
unwarranted  Indian  aggres- 
sion." Even  the  Soviet  Union 
remained  silent  until  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  had  appealed 
to  the  world  in  the  name  of 
peace  and  good  sense. 

India  could  not  afford  a  war 
o  any  scale,  and  even  now  she 
has  not  declared  war  on  China. 
But  no  one,  especially  the  In- 
dians, believes  any  more  that 
this  is  a  border  dispute.  What 
China's  purpose  is  in  attacking 
India  is  not  very  clear.  It  may 
well  be  the  familiar  tactic  of 
rallying  a  restive  population  to 
external  aggression  in  order  to 
obscure  the  failure  of  internal 
politics.  This  dispute  has,  how- 
ever, posed  an  interesting  ques- 
tion: what  exactly  are  the  re- 
lationships within  the  various 
Western,  Communist,  and  Neu- 
tralist power  blocs  themselves"' 
The  answer  to  this  question 
may  well  decide  the  future  of 
India  and  of  a  host  of  small  na- 
tions that  are  "non-aligned." 

Problem  in  Moscow 

The  Sino-Indian  crisis  poses 
a  difficult  question  of  political 
analysis  and  self-interest  in 
Moscow.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  faced  with  a  decision  be 
tween  a  Communist  ally  and  a 
Neutralist  friend  At  the  l>rgin- 
ning  Chairman  Khrushchev 
suggested  that  India  should  ac- 
cept the  Chinese  offer  for  a 
cease-fire,  but  when  Nehru  re- 
fused to  be  impres.sed  by  the  of- 
fer, seeing  that  his  suggestion 
might  b<»  viewed  in  an  unfavor- 
able light,  Khrushchev  did  not 
press  further  with  his  idea. 
No  one  can  quite  gauge  the 
depth  of  his  recent  statements 
regarding  the  dispute — but  is 
there  any  special  significance 
in  the  unofficial  statement  from 
an  Indian  Defence  Ministry 
spokesm.an  that  the  MIC  jet 
fiffhters  ordered  froin  the  So- 
viet Union  a  few  weeks  ago 
will  be  delivercxi  on  time"'  How 
solid    is    the    alliance    between 
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Communist  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union?  The  Sino-Indian 
dispute  may  provide  a  reason- 
able estimation  of  the  strength 
of  this  bond. 

Western  Aid 

Britain  v/as  the  first  country 
to  go  to  India's  aid.  President 
Kennedy  was  quick  to  respond 
to  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  ap- 
peal for  military  aid.  Canada 
and  one  or  two  other  Western 
nations  are  .shipping  military 
equipment  tc*  the  Indian 
soldiers  out  in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  frontiers.  160  tons 
of  equipment  from  U.  S.  bases 
in  Europe  and  about  40  tons  of 
light  equipment  from  the  other 
countries  are  being  delivered 
in  India  daily.  Mr.  Krishna 
Menon,  a  thorn  in  the  side,  has 
been  removed  from  all  impor- 
tant political  positions  and  this 
is  a  victory  for  the  West.  In- 
dia's neutralist  tendencies  were 
for  a  long  time  questionable 
but  the  present  crisis  has  given 
the  West  an  opportunity  to 
draw  India  "back  into  the  fold." 
They  no  longer  need  have  any 
fears  about  Indian  criticism  of 
the 


Dr.  I.  Milton  Sacks  now  be- 
comes "leader"  of  the  student 
community  ( see  Rapaport 
1962).  There  will  be  only  scat- 
tered resistance  to  Dr.  Sacks  in 
the  long  run.  Most  students 
want  to  fill  the  void  and  at  least 
he  seems  to  offer  a  reasonable 
solution;  Dr.  Sacks  wants  an 
active  campus,  a  responsible 
community  and  he  claims  that 
he  has  many  ideas  that  will 
work.  Now  we  are  encounter- 
ing the  same  liberalism,  the 
same  "good  citizenship"  line 
asking  us  for  tcjtalitariwn  con- 
trol over  our  minds  and  bodies. 
We  will  sanction  control,  be- 
cause there  seems  no  other  way 
out  of  the  void,  the  indiffer- 
ence, the  lack  of  individual  re- 
sponsibilittr.  Dr.  Sacks'  idea  is 
that  we  shape  a  box  to  some 
platonic  absolute,  and  then 
pour  people  into  the  box  and 
see  if  their  shape  changes  to 
fit  the  box  or  if  their  minds 
change  to  fit  the  box.  Com- 
pressed into  the  mold  the  shape 
must  conform  to  the  standard, 
it  has  no  choice;  but  the  body 
can  not  grow  and  the  mind  can 
not  see  and  the  man  dies.  If  he 


ciety.  This  is  true  firstly  be- 
cause the  University  must  de- 
mand respectability  and  sec- 
ondly because  there  are  people 
who  want  the  university  to 
conform  to  the  status  quo.  As 
a  result  we  are  drawn  with  the 
circle;  our  individuality  and 
vitality  are  destroyed;  and  we 
are  unable  to  rationally  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  our  own 
conformity.  This  is  a  crime  that 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  our 
heads;  and  each  year  we  are 
less  able  to  resist  the  tendency 
Any  rebelliousness  the  student 
now  feels  is  channeled  to  mean- 
ingless activities  such  as  drive- 
arounds.  It  is  not  the  student 
body  itK^'lf  which  is  res»x>nsible 
for  the  Brandeis  we  see  before 
us.  It  is  the  men  in  the  driver's 
seat  who,  very  much  like  Mr 
Kennedy,  believe  that  their 
own  intelligence  is  strong 
enough  to  warrant  dismissal  of 
criticism  as  irresponsible  The 
administration,  of  cour.se,  has 
good  liberal  intentions.  The 
University  acts  as  its  liberal 
liberal  con.science  demands,  to- 


,  .  J      I.        .,  ..      ward   better  education   and 

Western   powers  and   sym-    ^oes  not  die  he  will  eventually    Good  Citizenship.  Th     fact  that 


pathy  for  the  Communist  cause 
U.  S.  aid  to  India  has  caused 
a  lot  of  bitter  comment  from 
Pakistan.  In  spite  of  the  "very 
ge'nerous"  assurance  that  Pres 
ident  Ayub  Khan  Ki»ve  the  U.  S. 
and  the  U  K  that  his  country 
would  ncU  attack  India  while 
she  was  involved  with  Chinese 
troops,  Pakistan  is  not  to  b*' 
trusted  Tliis  could  he  an  addi- 
tional threat  to  India  Another 
very  interesting  and  unreason- 
able action  was  President 
Nkruiiiah's  personal  interven- 
tion with  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
Miiian,  where  he  criticized  him 
for  g^'ng  to  India's  aid  The  re- 
actions in  Pakistan  and  sucii 
gestures  as  Nkrumah's  are  a  re- 
minder of  how  widespread  the 
effects  of  India's  crisis  may  be. 
The  moments  of  extreme  ten 
sion  over  Cuba  disguised  this, 
but  it  is  the  whole  neutralist 
and  potentially  neutralist  world 
that  will  be  doing  its  own  re- 
thinking, and  not  simply  ever 
its  estimate*  of  the  Chinese. 

Fchoes  of  Korea 

Echoes  of  North  Korea  in 
1350  as  thty  cros.sed  the  38th 
parallel  were  heard  as  the 
Chinese  troops  moved  across 
the  McMahon  line  when  severe 
fighting  broke  nut  (>n  October 
20th.  on  the  northern  and 
northeastern  lx)rders  of  India. 
It  is  a  great  tragedy  that  ihe 
UN  is  not  in  a  position  to 
mtMiinte  on  this  conflict  The 
only  reason  why  the  UN.  has 
no  way  of  intervening  's  the 
folly  of  power  politics  within 
the  Organization,  which  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  China  and 
denies  a  nation  of  600  million 
people  world  representation 
India  has  alwa\s  from  the  very 
beginning  advcKated  the  seat- 
ing of  China  and  even  last 
week  argued  in  favor  of  this 
eminently  sane  and  realistic 
course.  To  treat  a  nation  as  an 
outlaw  is  to  encourage  it  to  be- 
have as  an  outlaw. 

India's  determined  effort  for 

world  peace  and  the  policy  of 

remaining     neutral     has     h*>An 

both  criticized   and   praised   on 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


smash  his  own  head  against  the 
wall  or  he  will  try  to  break 
down  his  impenetrable  cell  — 
or  possibly  he  will  exist  (see 
Brave  New   World). 

A  democratic  society  is  only 
free  to  the  extent  that  the  col- 
lective interests  of  its  individual 
rnemb<'rs  are  valued  Once  so- 
ciety has  slightly  overstepped 
the  rightful  bounds  of  interfer- 
ence with  private  life  it  is  in 
complete  control  becau.se  it  has 
the  powe  to  force  individuals 
to  conform  to  the  principles  it 
establishes.  The  conforming 
rnasses  b#»rr>me  the  instri!rnent?» 
of  the  self-perpetuating  power 
structure. 

With  the  melasiasi^  of  ritusl 
conformity,  our  only  choice  is 
one  of  resistance.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  transform  the  "lib- 
eral '  cycle  of  oppressive  ac- 
ceptance, and  that  is  to  remain 
outside  it 

It  was  apparent  to  Brandeis 
students  in  the  past,  though  it 
is  not  apparent  the.se  days,  that 
a  society  perpetuating  its  own 
existence  and  form  through  the 
institutions  of  mass  conformity 
has  to  infringe  upon  the  free- 
doms of  those  individuals  seek- 
ing change  The  strongest  of 
the.se  barely  di.scernible  forces 
of  change  is  the  University  and 
particularly  a  ;,ch<j<>l  like  Bran- 
deis. 

Brandeis  Direction 

There  may  not  be  a  new 
Brandeis  anc*  old  Brandeis  as 
such,  but  there  is  a  Brandeis 
direction.  There  was  an  ideal, 
and  there  is  the  reality  The 
reality  holds  that  as  Brandeis 
grows  bigger  and  better  known 
it  naturally  becomes  more 
amenable    to    the    ways    of    so- 


they  betray  these  very  ideals 
in  the  instrumentation  of  their 
gcjals  is   s(»mehow   rationalized 

There  was  a  time  when  a 
good  percentage  of  Brandeis 
students  were  concerned  with 
\he  direction  of  this  university 
as  an  acadi-mic  and  as  an  in- 
dividuah.-^ti(  conuiumity  They 
thought  lh«'y  were  free  beeau.se 
at  Brandeis  they  could  dissent 
and  wear  dun/<arees  and  b<- 
cause  their  attitudes  toward  th«' 
University  might  tiave  .some  ef 
feet  on  its  future  But  they 
wore  dungarees  and  expressed 
themselves  when  ihey  thought 
they  should,  and  this  was  nuX 
really  acceptable  to  the  Univer- 
sity. In  fact,  they  w^re  .some- 
times quite  embarrassing  to  the 
President  because  they  pre 
sum.ed  *hey  had  as  much  right 
to  run  the  college  as  he  did 
Dr    Sachar's  answer  to  student 


attack  on  American  liberalism 
was  the  denial  of  student  coun- 
cils which  represented  a  stu- 
dent body  that  wanted  a  share 
of  responsibility.  As  a  result  we 
now  have  no  student  ccunril, 
no  student  government,  no  stu- 
dent community,  nt^  student  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  dying  stu- 
dent individuality  I  suspect 
that  our  faculty  may  suffer 
from  the  .same  disease  (or  may- 
be it  has  generally  accepted  the 
"live-with-it-in-it  '  liberalism  of 
the  non-academic  world). 

The  absurdity  of  the  attitude 
is  that  it  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  college  students  can- 
not possibly  accept  any  respon- 

_.....>. ..v^      «,«.»_  >>>£n.  1  v«_o,     meat     tiitry 

are  immature  children  and 
must  be  disciplined  and  taught 
what  is  rtspectful,  moral,  ap- 
propriate The  famous  Alan 
Rapaport  is  q«ite  convinced 
that  this  is  true  and  so  are 
many  of  the  students  who  feel 
that  they  are  unable  to  coi>e 
with  real  freedom,  who  are  un- 
^h\Q  to  escape  from  their  own 
guilt  feelings.  It  is  the  self- 
consciou:»i"le^s,  Ihe  critical  atti- 
tude and  the  individualism 
within  our  student  body  that  is 
the  only  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility remaining.  Rather 
than  build  upon  our  own  criti- 
cisn.s  and  try  to  improve  our- 

fCo7jfinueri  on  Page  8j 
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selves  we  want  to  run  away 
and  hide  S(»inroiU'  l.ke  Dr 
Sacks,  or  it  could  t>e  a  s'udent 
or  anyone  else,  has  very  bttle 
difficulty  convincing  us  that 
rules  will  make  us  better  peo- 
ple beca  ise  their  proposals  of- 
fer a  structure  for  our  empty 
lives  But  mustn't  we  face  the 
reality  of  our  situation?  Is  there 
really  anyone  who  can  make 
our  attitudes  mea 
ourselves?  Laws  exist  to  pro- 
tect the  citizen;  what  we  the 
student  body  are  accepting  are 
laws  which  protect  us  from  our 
indifference  our  irresponsibil- 
ity, and  ou.   futility 

Individuality 

I  believe  thai  the  most  pre- 
cious facet  of  Brandeis  life  is 
the  attempt  lo  preserve  the  in- 
dividual But  the  utility  of  this 
ty|H>  of  a  society  seems  to  have 
dissolved  In  fact,  hovvcver.  it 
Jia^  not  dissolved:  ii  is  the  in- 
dividuality itself  whic'i  has  de- 
st-ended  lo  the  depths  of  a  hy- 
IKTcT-.tsca!  c  o  n  f  o  r  m  1  t  y  The 
li<»IH'  that  youth  shall  \ye  served 
l>v  this  nation  is  a  myth  l>e- 
cavise  the  youth  of  this  nation 
arv-  stifled  "by  their  society  A 
child  no  longer  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  creative  and  indi- 
vidual, his  parents  want  him  to 
U'  a  good  solid  American  At 
Brandeis  all  honest  rebellion 
has  h ^en  suppressed;  the  only 
feelings  remaining  are  those 
^nH>tionally  young  feelings  <»f 
individual  preeociousness  But 
if  there  is  any  hoi)e  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  disorder  wo  are  encoun- 
terint;.  it  is  neither  in  tighting 
Dr  Sacks  nor  in  joining  with 
hicn  m  his  apfxal  to  i  non  i  ra 
tionality.  but  ni  hnnging  about 
the  irtiniediale  cliange  in  the 
.>f    this    student    Ixxiy    with 


Personality  Development: 
Liberation  of  the  Ego 

By  CHARLES  GI'JLIANO 

naivete,    but   dont    kid    your-  Hermann  Heme,  the  German  Nobei  Prize-winning:  nov- 

nJT'othlr^TuTwouTd^ne"?^  eHst  who  died  this  summer  at  the  age  of  B2,  wa«  the  8ul^ 
obey   the   rules'    decided   that  j^^^  ^f  ^  lecture  by  Emmanuel  Maier  Wednesday.  Novem- 

l^'nln^illfke  tion  ind^make  our  own  deci-  they  themselves  would  do  what  Professor  of  Geography  ai  Boston  Uni- 

>   can    make     ^^^^  ^^^  attitude  is  not  one  of   was  necessary  given  the  chance    oer  t.  Mr.  Maier  is  rruieasur  wi  vjrrT#K»«F».T 

nmgful    but   _^_,,.  „  v^„,  ^f  ohantfe  bv  im-  to   act    rcsDonsibly,   the   honor   v<*raifv  and  t.h#»  Brandeis  wrestlinir  coach. 


community.  The  student  body  other  words,  the  demonstration 
Itself  is  certainly  not  lacking  of  responsibility  under  this 
in  intelligence  and  creative  po-  code  would  warrant  further 
tential.  In  addition,  there  is  the  ^^^sp^^i^i'Jiy/^^^'^^/JJf  ^^  *^- 
Ju!»tice,  which  is  ne  ther  the  sumed  could  be  granted), 
empty  shell,  the  void,  the  rep-  i  know  quite  well  t*iat  many 
resentative  of  student  k>odies  students  will  laugh  at  my 
past  or  present,  that  some 
would  have  it  Th*-re  is  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  we  are  not 
free  to  ignore  the  administra- 
tion  and   make   our  own  deci- 


rebellion  but  of  change  by  im-  to  act  responsibly,  the  k^onor 
plication  I  am  asking  people  system  becomes  quite  plauaible 
v'ho  seem  to  be  verv  concerned  You  see,  we're  all  so  afraid  of 
about  their  well-being  (if  only  the  other  guy;  if  you  hve  by  an 
in  a  seif-conscious  and  af>a-  ethic,  however  responsibility 
thetic  way)  if  they  are  willing  and  individuality  become  per- 
to  make  some  dec!sion«  of  their   sonal  challenges. 


versity  and  the  Brandeis  wrestling  coach. 

Hesse's   early   works   are   well   within   the 


German 


own. 
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Wt'  fiav«^  at  our 
fine  f.ii  tjhy  Withi'i  ihi- 
W"  know  who  arr  the  peoph' 
who  res{HMt  and  h  o  n  o  r  tho 
r;L;hi<.  intt'llikjenre  and  the  in- 
t<-4rity  of  thf  student  body 
1  Uey  are  the  people  who  attend 
st'j'Je'?'.  f ' in''', " >tvs,  r»''-^'i  th*»  lii*;- 
tice.  and  who  are  in  efTrct  thr 
only     citizefis     of     our     carnpu.s 
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We     accept     things     hke     in- 
crease   i  .   size   with   a   defeati.st 
snort;  do  we  have  to"*  Not  if  we 
can    ni  a  k  e    decisions    that    the 
University   must   honor,   deci- 
sions that  the  student  body  and 
faculty   will   stand   l>ehind   with 
commitment     The   big   question 
remains    how    to    implement 
these  goals  without  committee^, 
groups,    meetings,    masses   and 
power     Of   course,    there    is    no 
simple  solution     there  are  pos- 
sibilities but  I  am  intent  on  em- 
phasizing the  individualism  and 
the   responsibility   necessary    in 
making    decisions     I    therefore 
hope  wth  the  help  of  those  who 
are    interested    to   poll    the   stu- 
dent body  on  several  issues  that 
have    greater     implications    to- 
ward the  future  of  the  Univer- 
siiy  iriaii  toward  our  own  per 
sonal  situations    I  would  like  to 
know  i'  any  of  you  people  who 
stand    around    day    in    and    day 
out    criticizing   yourselves   and 
your  community  are   willing  to 
commit   yourselves  towards  the 
future   of    good    education,    aca- 
demic    and     sixial     freedom     at 
Brand*  IS     I    would    also    Iik«'    to 
knov^    how    many    [X'ople    might 
i)e  iiiUM  fsted  in  partit'ipat ing  in 
studcMl    facullv    forums    nn    U>\>- 
ics  of  internal  and  external  rel- 
evance   Such    forums   would   b«^ 
kept      small       {x>ssibly     without 
audierut's     in   order   to   proniote 
a    trvilv   ojK/n    minded    situation 
Thev     could     t>e    held    at    the 
houses  of  faculty  memlK^rs  (  liki' 
tutorials)  or  they  could  Ik*  held 
in    the    president's   dining    room 
of   Sherman   at    !*j>ecial    dinners 
r'.enerai     topics     might    Ik*    sug- 
gested   in    advance    by     faculty 
anti     >linit  iit.>     whr,     "•;v';:^ird     i'J 
par !  uip.'»t«'  and   in  some   instan- 
ces   preparation    mi»iht    Ix'    sug 
gested       The    Justice     (ou!d     re- 
i;.>orl  on  those  forums  which  ap 
{M^ared    particularly   priKtuctive 
The  pro^irnni   would   l>e   linuttnl, 
if    only     iMMause    of    the     small 
number  of  students  and  faculty 
that    will    show   an   interest 

One  other  t>rogram  I  would 
like  to  jv>ll  is  an  honor  system 
at  Brande-.s  This  honor  system 
would  not  in<lude  an  oath  or  a 
reporting  system  lUs  l>aii<  goal 
would  be  the  eventual  abolish 
n^ent  of  regulations  (including 
grades,  ^s  such)  i>ut  necessary 
for  its  success  would  t>e  student 
acceptance  of  -xi-^tint:  regula- 
tions If  th»-  rules  were  of>eyed 
under  such  circumstances  the\ 
ri>uld   gradually  he  removed     In 


At  any  rate,  a  poll  of  an 
honor  system  would  presup- 
pose that  you  base  your  decision 
not  on  what  is  possible  given 
the  present  student  attitude,  but 
on  what  is  possible  given  your 
own  commitment  or  lack  of 
commitment  to  a  free  individu- 
alistic society.  I  see  no  reason 
to  presume  that  such  an  atti- 
tude is  impractical. 


Sound  and  Man 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

terpret  as  he  so  desires.  His 
motion,  therefore,  is  not  con- 
tingent on  precedent,  but  ra- 
ther on  the  particul'ir  instant 
In  other  words.  R  n'  R  has 
probably  afforded  as  close  to  a 
completely  free  means  of  ex- 
pression as  anything  that  has 
ever  been  introduced  on  3  pop^ 
ular  level.  This  freedom,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  exploited 
and  abused  through  the  intro- 
duction of  prescril>ed  rituals 
which  take  on  a  meaningless 
connotation  by  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  people  who  perform 
them  Nevertheless.  R  n'R  has 
afforded  the  opportunity; 
whether  it  was  ascribed  to  or 
not    is   almost   unimporl*int. 

R  n'  R  may  truly  In*  said  to 
In*  a  form  of  physical  poetry. 
The  rhythm  of  the  words  has 
been  replaced  i)y  'he  rhythm 
of    the    sound       While     written 


Romantic  tradition.  At  the  s£e 
of  40,  however,  he  suffered  a 
nervous  twreakdown  and  sought 
psychiatric  help  from  a  disciple 
of  Cari  Jung.  Jung  himself 
handled  Hesse  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  The  gturse  of 
Hesse's  breakdown  was  very 
typical  of  a  man  of  his  age  He 
had  been  a  successful  writer 
in  a  comfortably  bourgeois 
sense,  and  he  now  faced  the 
crisis  of  finding  his  early  work 
entirely  invalid. 

Air 
Hesse  underwent  a  complete 
analysis  His  works  from  this 
time  can  only  be  understood  in 
terms  of  Jungian  analysis  His 
first  work  of  this  period. 
Damien,  is  structured  around 
this  and  shows  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  Jung's  work.  The  char- 
acters assume  the  parts  of  his 
total  personality  we  have  char 
aclers  for  his  ego.  superego,  un- 
conscious, anc'  e/en  his  analyst. 
The  Air  of  his  works  from  this 
time  illustrates  the  struggle  of 
the  ego  to  liberate  iti*elf  from 
the  unconscious  In  Siddhartha 
we  see  the  search  for  truth  m 
which  the  inciividual  must  hnd 
his  own  way  He  cannot  a<cept 
systems    as    Govinda    does      To 
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poetry    doc:;    not    demand 
poral    reaction,    physical    poetry 
di>e>     ITie  closer  the   individual 
comes    in    maintaining    the    bal- 
ance   of    interpretation,     the 
closer   he  comes   to   the  core  of 
the    sound      The    eventual    goal 
of  the  dance,   then,   is  the  com- 
plete immersion  of  the  individ- 
ual   in    the    sound,    so    that    his 
body    or    his    uialiumcr.t   of   ex 
pression    is    removed    from    the 
realm    of    his    own    control    and 
becomes    a    by  product    of    the 
9t)und     This.  then,  is  the  poetry 
of  the  orgasm     The   individual, 
through  his  preliminary   ritual- 
istic measures,  undergoes  a 
n>ovement      metamorphosis      in 
which    he    loses    the    faculty    of 
possession  or  control.     His  pre- 
liminary   pattern    of    moijon    x^ 
prescrilH'd    by   his   own    will,   as 
is    his    over  all    movement,    but 
the  clinvax  (total  immersion)  of 
his  efTort    is   out.side   his   sphere 
of   influenvc      This   complete 
physical     moment,    however,    is 
almost    a    psychological    impos 
Sibil  it  y 

.Society.  unf(tri wnately ,  has 
stifled  the  emotive  j>otential  of 
R  in'  R  What  we  are  left  witii 
!s  a  'A\  c  a  r.  i  n  g  1  c  s  s  creation, 
geared  down  to  the  level  of 
fX)pular  consumption. 


it 
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India 


seek   the   Buddha    is   to   deny 
He  can  only   find  that  wtiit  h 
si'ek.s     By    seeking    nothing, 
finds  Air 

Maintains  Contact 
Although  Hesse  uses  Siddhar- 
tha (Sanskrit  for  Buddha)  as 
the  seeker  of  truth,  wc  must 
noi  liiiiik  iie  IS  ruvstiC  »»c«c 
speaks  of  the  unspeakable,  dis- 
cussing the  unconscious  in  a 
symbolic  manner,  as  for  m 
stance    Harry    li  a  1  1  ♦•  r    in    The 

Magic     Theatre;     however,     h  e 
never     loses     contact     with     his 
environment     The    situation    in 
Germany  at  that  time  p«'rvades 
his  work    In  Steppenwolf  Harry 
Haller    is    the    bourgeo»«    »ntr! 
lectual    that    Hess"    was    before 
analysis    He   is  plagued   by   the 
sense    that    he   does    not    belong 
in  this  society    His  situation   is 
analogous    to   that   of    Niet7s<  he 
ir.   his    time     When    in    a    dream 
GcM'the      appears     to      him,      he 
comes    as    a    general     The    great 
her(K*s  of  culture  have  Ik  en  dis- 
torted    into     monsters     by     h  i  s 
society.      Hesse     feels     detached 
from    Ciermany.    in    fact     unlike 
Thomas    Mann    wlio    rernair\s    to 
1h^    houoicd     by    the    ( "■  e  r  m  a  n 
Ciovi  rniricnt        Iiea.se      fleer.      V) 
Swit/eriand      Harrv      Haller     is 
the  Cicrman  intclh*t  tuai  of  thai 
time,  who  cannot  li\c,  who  can- 
not   laugh     His   roh'   or  function 
has  consumed  his  total  identity. 


Jung's  theory  of  archetype  is 
important  in  considering  this 
point.  It  is  interesting  that 
Pablo,  who  holds  the  key  to  the 
Magim  Theatre,  is  a  Latin  To 
the  German,  the  Mediterranean 
means  redemption 

Culture    Retreats 

When  after  the  War  the  Ger- 
mans Hocked  lo  Hesse  as  one 
prophet  who  would  not  give 
way  to  tyranny  Hesse  ignored 
them  Hesse  said,  'I  must  first 
see  to  your  victims  "  (Vlagister 
l.udi  deals  with  the  conscience 
or  ethic  of  an  intellectual  Dur- 
ing the  Second  Middle  Ages 
(2000  +  ).  when  the  world  be- 
low is  invisible,  a  group  of  the 
most  gifted  representatives  of 
culture  retreat  to  the  mountains 
where  they  carefully  preserve 
the  best  o*  man  s  achievements. 
In  this  paradise  a  disciple  ap- 
proaches the  master  and  in- 
forms him  that  he  is  descending 
into  the  visible  The  l>oy  says, 
"IIovv  d'*  *'o*v5  thirtk  you  cf>u!*!i 
survive  up  here  if  someone  did 
not  remember  to  send  you  food 
and  clothing,  to  keep  your 
roads,  etc"*  As  bad  as  it  is.  I 
belong  there  It  may  l>e  futile, 
but  I  must  do  something  even 
if   it    is  a   single   voice  " 

In    Magister    I.udi.    although 

culture  IS  preservc<l  on  the 
n^cMintain.  creation  ceasec  '»'hi-« 
is  explained  l>y  Jung's  theory 
that  necessities  (economic,  sex- 
ucl,  etc  )  precede  art  and  crea- 
tion, that  to  lose  contact  with 
the  struggle  for  ne<e*i»ties 
stagnates  creation 

Hesse's  importance  is  his 
struggle  for  truth  Through  the 
technique  of  Junginn  psychoan- 
alysis, his  accomplishments  are 
the  fact  of  his  lit>eration.  the 
l>eauty  of  his  example,  and  the 
poetry  of  his  communication 
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{ Conlninvd 
all  levels  Moral  judi^rnents 
cannot  l>e  now  made  on  the 
stand  she  has  taken  against  the 
the  Chinese  aggression  The 
outcome  of  this  dispute  cannot 
ne  assessed  ngnt  now  hut  what- 
ever ttirtv  }iaj>;/t-n  o*ui«j  ix*  viiai 
in  determining  the  future  of 
not  only  India  but^lso  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  people*  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations 
who  no  fault  of  theirs  are  fac«^d 
with  the  threat  of  complete  an- 
nihilation The  best  we  can 
hope  for  is  that  the  winter  and 
U  S  military  equipment  will 
Oe  sufficient  to  meet  tho  Com- 
munist threat  facing  the  world's 
largest  democracy.  Even 
though  the  U.  S.  economy 
might  be  able  to  afford  another 
war  on  foreign  shores,  the 
world  cannot.  Tlie  ludiaos 
mijfht  still  be  able  to  eslaWiah 
world  peace! 
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Role  of  Unaligned  Nations 


Here  1  am,  an  old  man  in  a  dry  month. 
Being  read  to  by  a  boy,  toaiting  for  rain. 
—  T.  S.  Eliot,  GERONTION 


(Continued  jrom  Page  4) 

velopment.  The  granting  of  aid 
to  underdeveloped  areas  by 
great  powers  implies  commit- 
ments. Once  a  great  nation  has 
begun  to  economically  support 


We  have  no  consciousness;  we  only  think  we  do.  Life  the  growth  of  a  young  nation, 

ends  with  .command  to  love,  in  an  apocalypse  of  ^.dnesH^  |}fe'S'th'e^,Sa1r«  n^lTtioTl^Ti!.': 

G.B.  Shaw,  m  Heartbreak  House,  takes  all  of  three  and  a  continuing  aid.  A  U.N.  resolu- 

half  hours  to  say  this,  using  as  his  materials  a  ship  with  tion  resulted  from  a  38-nation 

a  crew  of  nine,  an  Ahab-like  Old  Testament  prophet  for  a  tr«de    conference    earlier    this 

captain,  and  the  beginning  of  a  world  war.  But  Moby  Dick  H"- ^'^^'^^^l^Hl  1^° 

is  dead,  and  they  all  have  noth- — ''       -*^             k. 

ing   left    but 

much  as  each 

cannot   "leave      —   _  -^     _-        , 

the  Need,   Implicitly   unattain-  ed  love  unifies  them.  ^^e  exclusion  of  foreign  intef- 

•ble  on  a  ship  without  motion,                  Mask-Chaaglng  ests;   foreign   aid   should   be 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship                 „   ,,     .       characters   are   en-  channeled   through   the   United 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.                 ^^^  in   what   s^ms   ^    be   a  Nations  in  order  to  promote  the 

,    sloiiffhinff  off  of  a  all  oretense'  development  and  independence 

yea.  slimy  thing,  did  crawl   f^^"«V,"1itf^  thev    are    m^^^^  of  the  emerging  nations. 

vXthl'^Umy  sea               .        rn^^Sta^nfnl  Thlir'^'iaca'ires'  ^*'"'**™"^  ^-"• 

that  Iceeps  them  from  escapmg   ^^^e^rtheir^fuc   selves    T^^^^  Goshal    stressed    that    the 

to  reality.  Waiting  for  the^wind                 ^^                      ^^^^^  g^^.-.  united    States    had    never    said 

they    turn    u^"   each    other   in             ^^  everything— even  hope,  there   was  proof  of  either   nu- 

an    aimless    Nietzschean    battle                    greatest  hope  is  a  hope  clear  or  conventional  warheads 

ot  the  sexes.  Only  the  Captain   ^^^  hooe  on  Cuban   territory     He   also 

protests,    demanding    a    search        «.  ^      „^,_,  „,,«♦«  «  ^lo^  f«r  condemned   both    the   US    and 

for  "more  than  bread."  but  he        Shaw  never  wrote  a  play  for  ^       ^  .^        ^^  negotiate 

is    too    old    to    be    saved,    and    Pr'^V^^*^"'.  **^.^"!  ^?_^.^./'_P"^:  -     ~  •^.             ''•     - 
mere] 
Innocei 


the  U.N.  exists  as  a  forum  of 
negotiation. 

Unallgiied  NatloM'  iUle 

The  unaligned  naticms  see 
themselves  placed  in  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the 
great  loower  struggle.  They  be- 
lieve that  only  by  their  con- 
certed efforts,  can  any  resolu- 
tion to  the  cold  war  strategy  of 
brinkmanship  be  found,  ft  is 
apparent  from  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  U.N.  that  the  non- 
aligned  nations  have  finally 
realized   the   potential  of  their 


impotent 

1st  to 

(She     must, 


in 


us 

r- 

The 

in 

J       »    J  ill  _      aaoiiion.    a    uireci    i  n  i  tr «  i    to 

stead    of   dramat^ally    concen-    »™     °  independence  in  view  ot 

cessary.    are    present.    The    one    ^^'lu      ,t    ?  ^    of  4        v.        4  i 
important  unity— that  of  action        The    United    Mates    has    tol- 
-  is  not.  But  then  again,  every-    lowed  the  arms  buildup  in  Cuba 
thing  is  relative  to  everything    '»'  «  very  long  time  by  means 
ejse  of    U-2    flights    anH    from    its 

c  .i     -ii.  *L       *  *.!.      Guantanamo     vantage    point. 

Sincerity  ,s  the  apathy  of  the   ^j^     ^     United  States  did  not 
middle     class     mind;     honesty   .^^^ch  the  United  Nation,  at 

iVts"drunkon  champagne  and   ?.?,f  Audience    fs.  "^MlSftWe   the   onset   of    thi.,   buildup   ha, 

Jhed.  her  inhibitions   her  spec^   Jacrificla     v  e*^^im'   in  i^he  ^ei^e'   "*  ver    been    clarified    by    the 

tacles,    and   her  clothing   all   at    „  u=.  '__      _i      ,.»»^_    Americi 

once.  And  then  there's  the  scene 

in  which  an  old  wino  in  a  Santa 

Claus    suit    starts    pointing   and 

laughing    and    drooling    at    the 

young  abortion  victini  who  ha.s 

just  left  this  vale  of  tears    And 

scene  in  which  the  anesthe.«:iolo- 

gist    tells    the    doctor    that    the 

piC'^gnant  woman  has  just  eaten 


Oh,  Doctor! 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

The  Interns  does  have  its  mo- 
ments. Like,  there's  a  big  party 
scene  where  an  inhibiteo  nurse 


of  a  w^hite  man  at 
Blacks  "  By  their  very  nature, 
though,  they  are  unaware  of 
their  role  As  a  whole,  thoiigh. 
the  audience  play»*d  its  part 
well. 

Revisif»n        nullifies        vision. 
Purescent      shimmers     of     evil 
swelter  in  the  yellow  light;  red- 
a   huge   meal,   so  now'sheVan't    1'^    darkness    shrieks    from    the 
be    anesthetized    because    "she    P'«^^^time    sky.    At    the    end    of 
might     tov;s      her     cookies     and 
choke."  If  only  the  film-makers 
had    taken   similar    precaution.s 
towards  the  audience,  all  would 
have  been  well 

Certainly  one  of  the  more  in- 
teresting features  of  this  film 
is     the     opinion     which     Holly- 


?4^l    American   UN.   delegate   Adlai 


Stevenson  Stevenson's  position 
for  som.e  time  has  b«»*'n  nr^erely 
that  "communism  in  the  West- 
ern hemisphere  is  not  negotia- 
ble," a  hostile  altitude  and 
quite  oposed  to  the  principles 
of  tlie  UN.,  to  say  the  least. 
This  approach  is  either  gravely 
nihilistic  or  grossly  ignorant, 
said  Mr  Goshal  Communi.sm  is 
it.self    no    more    a    monolithic 


life  death  is  deferred.  A  person-    structure   than    capitalism,    he 


ai  C*od  with  a  long  wriiie  beard 
quaquaquaquauq 


l^f'llerw 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

IS     u.e     ..wf»'^M     vvM... J-    and    replaeeinent    takes    plare^    __ 

wood  apparently  has  of  college    '^^^^   room   will   be   reopened    It  must  be  challenged,  refuted. 


kids 


tCi  lit  a    at  i   I 


(which   most   of    these    in 

have  some  interer.tin*^  charac- 
teristics: First  of  all.  they're  al- 
ways smiling  Even  when 
they're     not     smiling,      they're  ,  .   ._, 

smiling— they  have  that  kind  of  P<^1  lables_  permanently 
face.  Arxi.  they're  all  gregar- 
ious, extroverted,  Smooth 
Operators,  and  dedicated  (ex- 
cept for  one  who  admits  th^l 
he's  out  to  make  a  buck,  and 
who  almost  gets  his  face  bash- 
ed in  bv  one  of  his  more  worthy 
comrades).  And  finally,  they 
never  seem  to  defecate:  (In- 
deed, chronic  constinatirn 
seems  lo  be  a  common  cinema- 
tic syndrome  ) 

Doctors- People 

To  conclude,  then,  it  seemed 
to  me  (in  that  portion  of  the 
picture  which  I  saw  before  I 
left  for  the  seashore)  that  doc- 
tors are  a  nice  enough  group  of 
people  At  least  they're  nice  to 
see  in  a   movie,  but  I  wouldn't 


about  Dec.   1  on  a  probationary  modified,    or    accepted     on     its 

basis.      It   is   our   hope   that   th#»  value   ss  an    idea     Communism 

students  will  recognize   the  re-  is  c  e  r  t  a  i  n  1  y  negotiable  any- 

sponsibility  that  comes  of  such  where    that    it    exists,    for    this 

a    privilege,    otherwise    it    will  world  cannot  continue   if  we 

be     nt^essary     to     remove     the  are    bent   on    a    path    of    either 

destruction    or    of    total    ignor- 

Barton  Heller,  President  ance  of  nations  like  China   The 

Michael  Rosenber£.  Secrctarj  world    situation    is   relatively 

Men's  Interdorm  Council  free  from  conflict  only  because 


Publications  Board 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 


'63  editor  of  the  Justice,  an- 
swered. "1  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
a  measure." 

Censorship 
Donna   Robinson    6/,  claimed 


'Shavian  Serenade' 


(Co*^t\nued  from  Page  4) 
Ing.  namely  Evan  Stark's  Mar- 
7ini  Dunn  and  Sarah  Keltcr's 
Nurse  Guinness  who  finds  U 
necessary  to  gratingly  shout 
her  way  through  the  action. 

Production 

The  costumes  were  colorfully 
appropriate  and  wcH  executed. 
The  lighting  was  commendable, 
but  too  dark  in  the  last  act. 
The  two  sets  are  fittingly  sloppy 
and  discomforting  The  great 
difficulties  as  posed  by  such  a 
work  as  this  were  well  met.  If 
I  give  more  space  to  the  play 
Itself  it  is  because  it  over- 
shadows the  actors,  except  as  a 
company.  Although  the  pro- 
duction was  not,  and  could  not 


possibly  have  been  consistent, 
it  was  certainly  of  major  im- 
portance.   Shows  of  this  quality 

dels  campus,  l  hope  there  will 
be  more. 

Perhaps  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  another  as- 
pect of  the  production:  that  fac- 
ulty were  alongside  students  on 
the  stage,  that  tryouts  were 
held  in  late  spring  and  by  in- 
vitation. The  academic  and 
educational  values  of  such 
methods  should  be  weighed  by 
students  and  faculty  interested 
in  Brandeis  theater.  An  ap- 
praisal should  be  made  of  the 
educational  value  of  iuch  a 
manner  of  presenting  a  college 
production,  however  encourag- 
ing. 


allied  strength  in  resolving  a 
grave  international  situation. 
The  question  that  remains  is 
whether  they  are  able  to  exert 
themselves  without  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  large  powers  and 
the  consequent  dissolution  ot 
the  UN.  When  and  if  the  pre»- 
ent  Cuban  crisis  is  resolved,  and 
when  the  forthcoming  disarma- 
ment negotiations  are  com- 
pleted, we  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  more  accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  strengths  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  un- 
aligned nations. 


claimed,  pointing  to  t  h  e  split 
between  China  and  Russia,  the 
great  cultural  differences  and 
the  varying  degrees  of  freedom 
and  expression  in  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, and  Yugoslavia  Where 
Communism    exists   as   an   idea 


effect  with  or  without  Council 
approval,  he  .stated  S  u  .';  m  a  n 
anticipated  the  inevitability  of 
the  cancellation  of  all  publica- 
tions,    and     added     that     he 

favored  such  cancellation  if  the  that    any    type    of    p.ib!;rations 

hoard   were   instituted     Jewel  board  has  the  power  of  censor, 

Naxon    "63     then    asked    if    all  thereby  destroying  the  concept 

editors    present    agreed    with  of   free    press.     She    noted    that 

Susmans     statement      Larry  the   Rapaport   proposal   created 

Gross     64    editor  of  the  Turret,  an  inefTcctual  board 

«»e  in  a   movie    but  1  wouion  I    and  Arnie  Reisman,  '64  co  edi-         Rapaport  then  remarked  that 

see  in  a  movie,  Dui  i  wouion  i  GhotI    '64    both  replied  his  adaptation  was  not  a  com- 

want    one    to    operate    on    my    }?JJ^,^;^^^^^    Larn^  Gold^nan  p^s^mise"^  He  stat€<l  that  a  mem- 

dautfhlcr  yes.       wniie    ^     y ^^  ^  ^^  Justice  staff,   whom 

he  refused  to  identify,  had  told 
him  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
board.    Goldman    then    com- 


mented that  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing the  staff  and  editorial  board 
of  the  Justice  had  vote  '  unani- 
mously  against   the    institution 

Cl  ..r.„'  ;:U-Iiv-tio»t»  cK.mru  witil 
any  recommend?* tory  power  to 
any   but  the   institution    itself. 

Kemper  then  made  a  motion 
for  an  amendment  by  addition, 
that,  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  Council  meeting,  a  Stu- 
dent Union  meeting  should  be 
called  in  December  and  a  stu- 
dent   referendum    held. 

After  more  discussion.  Myra 
Hiatt  '64  called  for  the  question. 
The  amendment  calling  for  a 
student  body  referendum  car- 
ried 12  2.  An  amendment  to 
reexamine  the  board  before  the 
spring  finals,  should  the  Rapa- 
port resoiuiion  pa«(s,  al§o  car- 
ried 7-5  with  two  abstention!^ 


Oil  Campos 


>i^- 


(Author  of  ''/  Was  a  J  e^n-Offe  fPumrf,  "Tk*  M4any 
Lots  of  Doine  Gillis",  eU.) 


COMMITTEES: 
AN  AGONIZING  RE-APPRAISAL 

To  t)K>He  <»f  you  who  stwy  out  ol  y»njr  >*tu*iei«t  governinent 
Ix'tiauKt"  you  l>elieve  the  c<>'»unittee  system  if  just  an  excuse 
for  iiiactioti,  U>t  tuc  «rite  an  exain|>le  t4»  jirovf  that  «.  committee, 
projM'rly  Itnl  and  dire<-t-ed.  can  \>v  a  Kieat  force  for  ^iMtd. 

Iju^i  wwk  the  Student  Council  M»et  at  the  Duhjth  (^»lle|5« 
of  Veterintirj'  Me<ii<  ine  and  He!U*  l^ttns  to  'ii-cu.'w  jmrthaKing 
a  iM'w  d<M>rTnat  f<tr  the  student^  union  It  ^mxs,  I  ;4/^.'^ure  you,  a 
«l*«jxTHt/'  i>r«»h!»»m  l>eeau«e  Sherwin  K.  Sigaffxts,  janitor  of  the 
students  union.  threat<'ne<i  flatly  to  quit  unlesh  a  new  (i<M>rnuii 
was*  in.Mt4ille<l  inunefliatoly.  "I'nt  sitk  and  tired  of  mopping  that 
uiriy  old  fitior,"  jvtid  Mr  Si^foo?*,  f*ohhing  convulxively.  (Mr. 
Sigafoot^,  t»nce  a  jolly  outgoing  ^^)rt,  ha«  In-en  cryuijj  aiinoHt 
Htnuiiiy  Kinei*  the  r»'cent  death  of  his  fM"!  wart  hog  who  ha<l 
been  hif  conKtant  cofn|)anion  for  22  years.  Actually,  Mr.  Sigafooa 
if  much  l)ett-er  off  without  the  wart  hog,  who  tunked  him 
viciously  at  U'a.«^t  once  h  day.  hut  a  coinimnionship  of  22  years 
ip,  I  HUpfH>s«',  !iot  lightly  rehr.(iuished  The  colU-ge  tried  to  Rive 
Mr.  Sl)CMH«»^  a.  iirw  Wrtft  l.oji  h  fr.skv  !itt!r  frilow  witli  floppy 
ear-  and  a  wajjglv  t;.il  but  Mr  SigaffXKS  <»nly  turne<l  hih  l>ack 
aiMl  cruxi  th«   harder.) 


^oaffijiirm/  fe  Mjfi/cridfi  ytJer 


But  I  <liere!'<-  Tlif  Student  Council  met,  dvHcuM»e<l  the  d4M>r- 
Tnat  for  eight  or  ten  hour*',  and  then  referred  it  to  a  committee. 
TX^rt-  were  sonic  who  "cfifrMl  tlwn  and  naid  nothuii?  would 
ever  l>e  Vveard  of  thr  d(>orinat  airaui,  hut  tl>ey  reclioned  without 
InvicUifl  Millstone. 

In\irluf  Millntone.  chairntan  <«'  the  d<x»rmat  conunittec, 
waj>  H  v>i*n  «»f  action  htlir  and  lean  and  ke<'n  and,  naturally,  a 
wiujkrr  of  Marlhr^m  Cipirette^  \Miy  do  1  wtv  "natuntliy"? 
|i«'eauM',  dear  fiunds,  active  www  :»n()  wouien  don't  have  tune 
t<»  hroo<i  and  l.uiohle  aU»ut  tiieir  oijrantli-h  'Piey  r.eed  to  be 
crrtmn  They  must  have  j)erfert  eoiifidence  that  eaeh  time  tliey 
lipht  U()  thev  will  ^et  the  same  gr.-ililyinn  flavor,  the  KUtie 
Selectnite  filter,  the  ^mwo  Miff  ^.ft  park,  the  sjiine  flip  t4»p 
flipt4>p  U.x  Ir.  hruf,  ;iear  friends,  they  nee<l  to  \^  «iirf*  ii'« 
MarllH)ro  tor  if  ever  HMiiM»ke  »;»>  tni*  ;tnrl  tpi<ty,  it'-*  MaHltoro. 
Ciet  wiiu*'  '-'x.n  <fet  mat^hp^  t<Ki  ix»eaiis>  trvu'  :*-r'.d  tninty 
tlMHijjh  MnHl'or.**'  .ire.  your  plea.<ure  will  U'  HMnewhal  lim>ted 
unle«#  \i>'i  lijrl-.t  thrm 

Well  sir,  Iiiviitus  Mill.'^tone  rhair<'<l  his  doormat  committee 
with  mich  viRor  and  rii«»pnfrh  thai  when  Ttu  ^tu(lent  t'ouncil 
met  only  one  week  later.  Vie  wa^  ai>k'  to  n--*  and  <leiiver  Uie 
follow»M»f  niMwi.nendations : 

!.  Tli2.t  thr  TiWefpr  hvr.ld  t.c-  -rhr.-^H  f:f  b-!«ry,  >>vdr»nlie 
enf[irM>enng ,  tn»|»icai  meilKiue,  Indo-dermanic  langua+cei*,  and 
ntillim^rv 

2.  Tliat  (he  eol:r;r»»  drop  fnofhal!,  jxif  a  roof  on  the  stadium. 
»nd  turn  it  into  a  low-cost  houpmjj  projeet  for  marneil  vtudentn. 

3.  That  the  c<»llej^  rai.^  faeulty  salant>  hy  S,j<KM)  })er  year 
acnwft  the  lx»artl. 

4    Tliat  the  efvljese  recede  from  the  United  States 

6.  Tliat  the  qiieHimn  of  a  »hK)niiat  for  ti»c  ntudcntfi  unioa 

be  rdenrd  t-o  a  sutxximnuttee. 

So  let  us  hear  no  more  dcfr.»ti.st  talk  al)OUt  the  ct>nmntl#e 

syHteni.    It  rnn  be  K.a.dc  *u>  *urk !  •  ^**»  *'••  '*••—• 


Foil  </«mV  need  m  enmmittee  to  tell  irou  hntr  foorf  Marlhor^t 
mre.  You  ju»t  nerd  ymtr»elf,  a  Marlb€^*.  iv-f  a  net  r»/  tmeie 
htidM.  Bu0  90iHe  Aiafii/wuM  *OifHi  el  t--»'-'-'  /«44*fii«  *«»i'*««a 
mmntet* 
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Ttns  bootSK'  bass  is  generally 
cba racier i/.ed  by  Ibe  adjective 
-walking  "  The  most  popular 
ones  in  r&b  were  those  of 
JuYirny  Yancey,  Pinetop  Smith, 
and  Meade     Lux"  Lewis. 

The     blues     form     was     also 

found    m    swing,    the    big-band 

dance    music    of    the    '308    and 

•40  s,  although  it  did  not  figure 

prominently     there,     especially 

not     among    the    white    bands. 

Thv    influence   of  swing   lies   in 

other  areas    Durmg  World  War 

11,    many    members    of    the    big 

bands  were  drafted,  so  they  had 

to    disband     Some   of   those   re- 

iuaming  behmd  for  med  smaller 

groups,    usually   consisting  of  a 

rhythm     section     (piano,     bass. 

drums,    and    sometimes   guitar) 

Dlus  a  few  horns    It  was  out  of 

this  small^roup  swing  that  the 

lovDlulion  called  bop  was  born, 

but     n     WJ*':     also    a    spawning 

gr  »nnd     lor     r&b      Bop     was    a 

d  ♦^Kult    musK,   and    it   was  out 

of    the     reach    of    many    swing 

nujsicians.    as   well    as    its   auds 

encc     which    wanted   something 

simplu>r      R^b    was    in    part    a 

response  to  this  nei^i:  it  U'came 

the    popular    music    to    replace 

ja/./    when   jazz    l>ecame   an   art 

nuisic 

Another  imfxjrtant  feature 
derived  from  swing  was  the 
popular  sonii  f«)rm  Not  all  r&b 
was  strictly  blues  The  twelve- 
l)ar  blues  was  not  suited  to  slow 
ballads  (altnough  certain  eight- 
or  sixteen  bar  blues  forms 
,v..re>  and  the  blues  style  had 
t'H)  much  strength  to  blend 
wi-ll  with  sentimental  lyrics. 
The  jx»pular  .song,  therefore, 
proved  most  useful  It  is  a  32 
measure  A  ABA  form,  and  the 
chord  progression  is  ik>i  fixed, 
although  Ww  one  most  fre 
qurollv  used  in  r&b  popular 
son^s  'was  that  used  in  Blur 
Moon  and  Hrarl  and  Soul  The 
r.'»>ori  for  this  will  becom»'  a;) 
p,*rt'fit    later. 

ilrlieion  InflurncM  Form 

One    further    sourte    rt-mains 
Id    Ih'    eiuciOrfii-vl     g«'^»pc.    ...^.^.v 
Ciospel    musK     lias   been   the   re 
l,^H>..s    tniKii-   of   th»'   Negro   low 
ch'.ircher;      sinrr       about       i»L(» 
lint i I   that   time   the  music  used 
ifi  the   services  was  of  the  ty.K' 
known    as    the    Negro    spiritual 
This    form    had    evolved    in    the 
nin-'leenth     it-iitury     from     e!e 
nieut^      of      English      hymnody 
(u>ed      throughout      the      white 
South   and   involving  a  call  and 
re^|)ori^«>    iM'tween    the    minister 
and      the      cotigret^ation ) .      and 
Wi-^l    .African    -nelodic   improvi- 
sit  ion      -which      also      involved 
c  111     and-  respon.se     patt«-rns  > 
Howfv.-r       !)>       the      '20  s,      the 
filvie  had  in-vn  toned  down  con- 
siderat)lv       and      many     of     Uu' 
chufches    fownri    that    the    music 
wa>    not    rmot  tonally    stmuilat^ 
iri4  ■•tiough  to  irvlurc  possession 
bv^  ilw    Spint      Coiis'-qufntly.    h 
reaction    >,et    \u     A    more    emo- 
tional     rhythmu     Mngin»4    .-^tylr 
dcvtoped.    rt-p!''^  "^ft    ongrrga 
tion.ii      singiukj      with     a      sn^all 
gr  Hi()  of   perfor'n'T^ 

Ttu      usual      pattern     was     to 
have    -^    .soloi->t    singing    more    or 
h's>     im[)rovis,'d      lines     aiiain.sl 
tiu-      l>arkground      of      a      >!iidH 
Choro^   'of  Ihr.H'  or  four  vo'cesi 
v.hu  h     ani^  ,i  srt  response    Ovt-r 
a     pt' (  io<i       if     several     d«'cades. 
v^'fioMs  uiNtruinents  w«'re  intro 
duced     into    the    diurch    to    a( 
company     the    sinRcrs      At    tirsl 
the>e  were  rtiythm  instruments, 
l>ut     later    others    were     addt-d. 
and     iKltn    tne    singmj;    and     liit: 
playmg    were    character izt^    by 
tlie   blues  style 

Tliese,  then,  are  the  ances- 
tors of  rhythm  and  blues  From 
the  blues  it  inherited  blues  form 
nr;.-!  ".tvle  ?nH  the  walkini? 
t>ase  as  well  as  the  traditional 
instrumentation  piano,  electric 
guitar,  bass  drums,  arid  tenor 
SIX  From  swing  it  inherited 
the  popular  song,  the  instru 
mentation  (again).  an.J  the 
danccabie  rhythm.  From  gospel 
music  it  inherited  a  certain 
emotional  quality,  a  very 
earthy  group  singing  and  in- 
strumental style,  and  the  shuffle 
ihyihm  with  a  characteristic 
lieavy  emphasis  on  the  off 
iK'ats 

Rhythm  and  blues  took  thefw^ 
elements  and  welded  them  into 
a  %f\  pattern  This  is  not  to  say 
llial  aii  r-^t*  sov.md^'d  alike 
fwhirh  It  did  not),  but  that  cer- 
t*  u    elements     o£    a    song    re- 


mained constant  from  start  to 
finish.  The  instrumental  and 
background  vocal  parts  in  the 
lirst  one  or  two  measures  of  a 
blues  chorus  would  probably 
recur  through  the  entire  song. 
A  similar  phenomenon  o<cured 
when  the  form  used  was  the 
popular  song  This  i*  probably 
one  reason  why  the  harmonic 
progression  from  Heart  and 
Soul  became  such  a  staple  for 
both  r&b  and  r&r:  it  repeated 
every  two  measures,  and  was 
thus  very  easy  to  harmonize 
and  orchestrate. 

Rhythm  and  blues  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  rock  and  roll. 
Even  though  it  was  an  evolu- 
tionary product  of  several  long- 
standing traditions,  it  came  as 
a  shock  and  a  surprise  to  the 
white  audience,  which  had  not 
been  exposed  to  it  During  the 
thirties  when  Big  Bill  Bumnzy 
and  Cripple  Clarence  Lofton 
were  blowing  the  blues  away, 
when  Duke  Ellington,  Count 
Basic  Jimmie  Lunaeford,  and 
Fletcher  Henderson  were  ex- 
fx-rimenting  wilh  b  i  g  -  b  a  n  d 
blues  and  much  earthier  styles 
of  swing  than  were  broadly 
popular,  the  white  audience 
was    digging    Benny    Goodman, 

the  king  of  swing."  Artie 
Shaw  ("with  strings  attached"). 
Glen  Miller  and  Tommy  I>orsey 

the  sentimental  gentleman, 
who.se  band  featured  vocals  by 
Frank  Sinatra  After  the  for- 
ties when  it  was  the  crooners 
field  the  remaining  jK>pular 
music  was  characterized  by 
post  war  sentimentality,  whis- 
I>ering  strings,  and  throughly 
vapid,  vacuous  melodies  It  is 
against  this  background  that 
r<Kk  »nd  roll  appeared,  and  the 
contrast    was    immense 


Difficult   to   Classify 

Rock  and  roll  cannot  Ih'  de- 
fined prtHisely,  as  the  term  is  a 
lK)pular.  rather  than  a  teehni 
cal  one  It  has  Ix'en  iKsed  to  de- 
r\ot,  a  whole  series  of  loo-^ely 
relati'd  styles,  some  of  which 
have  little  in  common  with 
some  of  the  others  R<x^^k  and 
roll  has  consistently  been  de- 
hned   by   the  audience  to  which 

11     -jr»»VMi*!«      in     «»iJi»-r     •^'Ordli.     i.n^ 

ierm'li?  used  to  denote  "what- 
ever kind  of  music  appeals  to 
^x'ople  who  call  themselves 
rtK'k  and  rollers   ' 

S«>iiinr   th^   New   Form 

This  was   not   true  at   the   Vm*- 
ginnm)^.    however    The   term    is 

,.     -I     ♦-,     u^.,,>     V)^<>n     eoined 
I  e  t  >^  •  I  ■  t"ii     lO     >  itji  »  V      .jx^  >  -  - 

bv    .Alan    Freed,    a    disc    jockey 
who    was    a    catalytic    agfut    in 
the  popularization  of  the  musir 
In    19.=)2.    Freed    was  one   of    the 
kev   disc   jockeys   in    Cleveland, 
and    Cleveland    was    an    impor- 
tant citv  in  the  payola  network 
set      up      by      the     distributors 
L<M»king     for    a     new    gimmick. 
Freed  played  rhythm  and  blues 
r«'c /Ids    for   the    white    teen  age 
audience     uiidor     th.^     name     of 
rock    and   roll     At    that   time   he 
would      play     almost     anything 
with     a     strong     beat      This     in- 
cluded   a    sizeable    c^uantity    of 
hillbilly     music,     a     branch     of 
which  bad  been  movin>>  gradu- 
ally   closer    to    the    blues     This 
iH'cariv*    evident    '>n    a    national 
siale    by    19,t4.    by    which    time 
Freed  had  moved  to  New  York 
where      ho      made      WINS      the 
home    of    the    big    l>eat."     1954 
saw  the  rise  to  national  promin- 
ence of  Bill  Haley    He  had  been 
a  country  and  western   (a  trade 
term    for    hillbilly)    singer    for 

group  called  the  Saddlemen, 
but  his  material  had  always 
been  very  strongly  influenced 
by  the  blues  i  For  an  example, 
see  his  record.  Rockin'  Chair 
on  the  Moon.)  Later,  when  he 
found  that  r&b  was  iKM««niitg 
inr\yutnr,  he  replaced  one  of  his 
guitarists  with  a  saxophonist, 
changed  tn«^  narnr  Oi  ni«  group 
to  the  Comets,  and  became  the 
first  real  rock  and  roll  singer, 
with  hits  like  Shake,  Rattle  and 
Roll  and  Rock  Around  the 
Clock.  At  that  time,  some 
critics  tried  to  define  rook  9nd 
ro'il  as  »&b  sung  by  white 
singers,  because  many  while 
singers  were  copying  the  most 
popular  r&b  records,  in  a 
toned-down  style,  which  made 
them  more  papatable  to  an  'in- 
.sophisticated  and  heterogen- 
eous audience  Pat  B<x)ne, 
I>irothy  Collins,  (iaie  Storm. 
Georgia   Gibbs,   aad    Uie    Fon- 


tane  Sisters  all  had  hit  records 
which  were  copies  of  r&b  ori- 
ginals,   while    the    originals   by 
Fats  I>om'no,  Boyd  Bennett,  tlie 
Eldorados,    ivory    Joe    Hunter, 
and   LaVerne   Baker   went   vir 
tually    unnoticed,    except    to    a 
small    audience.     The    popular 
versions  had  had   almost  all  of 
the     blues     elements     removed 
from    them,    and     interestingly 
enough,    three    of    the    popular 
singers  who  had  the  hits  work- 
ed for  E>ot  Records.  Freed  was 
still    playing    the   original    ver- 
sions, mainly   because   the   pro- 
moters were  paying  him  for  it. 
Evidently    it    paid    off,    because 
after    the    first    few    rounds    of 
hits   went    to    Dot    Records,    we 
had  real  r&b  records  becoming 
popular    on     a     national    scale: 
Fats     Domino's     I'm     In     Love 
A^atn,   and    Ivory   Joe    Hunter's 
Since    I    Met    You.    Baby,    lx)th 
authentic     varieties     of     blues; 
The    Platters'     Only     You,     the 
Penquins*   Earth  Anjfel  and  the 
Five  Satins'  In   the  Still  of  the 
Night,     all     in     the     true     r&b 
group-singing     style,     achieved 
national  popularity  as  rcx.k  and 
roll. 

Growth  Due  To  Elvis 

The  next  phase  was  begun  by 
Elvis  Presley.  His  country  and 
western  hit,  I  Forgot  to  Re- 
member to  Forget  Her  wajs 
heard  by  .  RCA  Victor,  who 
t>ought  Sun  Records  just  to  get 
his  contract  They  gave  him  a 
new  band  with  a  slightly  modi- 
fied beat,  and  almost  overnight 
he  became  the  newest  rock  and 
roll  sensation  Tlie  marriage  of 
the  r&b  I>eat  with  hillbilly 
gimmickery  proved  a  fertile 
one,  and  for  several  months  we 
were  subjcxt  to  .series  of  guitar- 
thumping,  e  c  h  o  -  chamlx'red, 
long-haired,  howling  hillbillies, 
all  called  rock  and  roll  artists 
Notable  among  these  were  Carl 
Perkins,  whose  Blue  Suede 
Shoes  attained  the  distinction 
of  becoming  a  lop  hit  m  the 
r&b.  c&w,  and  jx)p  fields,  and 
the  Elverly  Brothers,  who,  with 
•44tngs  p»'nned  by  Rav  Cliarles. 
went  on  to  liCHorne  an  estab- 
lished  popular    group 

Ai  aooui  iiii.«>  lime  I'ne  laeior 
which  was  its  strength  and  its 
we^akness  bcxame  apparent  it 
was  exceedingly  simple  Con- 
sequently  it  was  easy  for  ama 
teurs  to  copy  the  style  and 
make  records  As  most  of  the 
legitimate  re<ord  companies 
wouldn't  handle  them.  Ihey 
started  their  ov  n  record  com- 
panies More  and  more  gim- 
micks were  addec*.  in  an  efTort 
to  keep  the  sty'ic^  going,  includ- 
ing a  huge  f(j7.'\'  chorus  a 
string  seilion.  a  lalypso  rhy- 
thm a  steadv.  rather  than  a 
shume.  rhythm,  etc  By  19«0 
the  only  music  that  had  any  re- 
mote rescMTiblance  to  rhythm 
and  blues  was  called  Iwist 
music,  wliile  rock  and  roll  cov- 
ercHl  a  multitude  of  sins  includ- 
ing  any  rc*cord  which;  was  sung 


by  a  child,  had  too  much  echo, 
had  violins  playing  blues  licks, 
had  an  electric  guitar  (the  sax 
went  out  long  ago),  had  lyrics 
which  couldn't  t>e  deciphered, 
had  some  kind  of  a  pronounced 
beat  (even  a  waltz  beat),  or 
had  an  organ  playing  in  it.  Al- 
most all  our  popular  music  to- 
day, when  it  is  not  called  folk 
music,  is  some  peripheral  rela- 
tive of  rock  and  roll  In  spite 
of  the  twist,  rock  and  roll  has 
become  so  diffuse  as  to  k>e  part 


of  almost  every  popular  record, 
including  the  most  popular  hill- 
billy records,  and  all  of  practi- 
cally none. 

Rhythm  and  blues  ha«  sur- 
vived, more  or  less  unscathed. 
It  did  lose  its  name,  and  it 
picked  up  a  few  gimmicks,  but 
Ihrougli  its  constant  revitahza- 
tion  from  jazz  and  gospel 
music,  it  has  managed  to  re- 
tain a  vitality  that  what  is 
called  rock  and  roll  lost  long 
ago. 
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tm  Baglkilimmm  eainc  mm  m 
•treet-MMeUmf  alMrtiy  after 
the  Int  rcTolvtloB  h»4  k«« 
gun.  Ab  extreaiist  wm»  »4- 
dressiJiff  the  crowd  aihI  tell- 
laff  them  that  they  were 
fools  to  ffo  on  fightlnc,  that 
they  ought  to  refuse  and  go 
howe,  and  so  forth.  The 
c^rowd  grew  angry,  and  some 
saldiers  were   for  making  a 


at  him;  hut  the  ehair- 

■tan.  a  hlg  hurty  poaaant, 
stopped  them  with  ttMse 
words:  ''Brothers,  you  must 
know  that  our  country  is 
uow  a  country  of  free  speech. 
We  must  listen  to  this  man» 
we  must  let  him  say  any- 
thing he  will.  But,  brothers, 
when  he's  finished,  we'll  hash 
his  head  In!" 

—John  Galsworthy  (£917) 
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Retreat        ^•'s.  Roosevelt 


(ContmMcd  from  Page  3) 
Hello  baby,  gonna  tell  you 
the   nrtvn,   you  sure    look 
good 
Jn  ih*;in  hahy-doll  shoes. 
Such  lyrics  are  enough  to  make 
one    wince.     They    are    simply 
embarrassing.   With  soiiKs  such 
as  this,  the  music  ceased  to  de- 
fine  the    individuals   situation, 
his  real   estrangement   and   the 
areas    of    his    greatest    possible 
fulfillment.   It  became  parochi- 
al, losing  the  basis  in  universal 
experience  which  was  the  only 
justification    for    its   existence. 

Still,  today,  we  can  occasion- 
ally hear  music  in  llit-  medium's 
classic  style,   but  on  the  whole 
it  is  truer  than  ever  now,  that 
"a  good  popular  song  is  hard  to 
find  "    From  time  to  time,  one 
pops     up     on     some     pocketed, 
back-alley     station     such     as 
WILD   in    Boston,    or    WOV    in 
New   York,   but   when  this   oc- 
curs, the  announcer  always  in- 
troduces the  record  as  a  special 
treat  for  their  listeners,  strange- 
ly enough,  and  then  goes  on  to 
kill  it  with  praise.    This   is  m- 
deed  as  much  as  they  can  do. 
The    sense    of    immediacy    and 
proper  violence  that  existed  in 
the   Fifties   has  been   lost,   and 
cannot  be  recaptured.    What  we 
hear  today,  for  the  most   part. 
seems   and   is  anemic,   and   un- 
formed.     It  does   not   have  the 
same    effect    that    $oine    of    Ui« 
songs  had  on  some  of  us  years 
ago.    The  reason  for  ttiis  c+»ange 
is  not  so  much  that  wt\  as  audi- 
ence,     have      dev»'U>ped      and 
grown    away    but    simply    that 
today   the  songs  are   sung  only 
in  praise  of  the  institutions  that 
the    spirit    of    Rock    and    Roll 
pledged  us  to  destroy. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

versity's  first  commencement 
speaker,  addressmg  the  class  of 
1952.  The  University  honored 
her  Last  year  by  endowing  a 
chair  of  international  relations 
in  her  name. 

•Prospects  of  Mankind* 
At  the  same  time  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  joined  the  Brandeis 
faculty  in  1959  she  aj«K.»  ofgan 
her  television  program,  "Pros- 
pects of  Mankind,"  a  one  hour 
pane^-interview  show  fir.st  pro- 
duced at  Slosberg  and  later  at 
Schwartz  Hall  On  this  program 
Senator  John  F.  Kenneily  an- 
noimced  his  intention  to  run 
for  the  presidency.  Other 
guests  have  b«H'n  Adiai  Steven- 
son, Krishna  Menon,  Ralph 
Bunche,  Nelson  Rockefeiler, 
and   John    Kenneth   Galbraith. 

Mrs  Roosevelt  came  from  an 
old  and  prominent  New  York 
family,  and  became  increasing- 
ly important  in  social  and  po- 
litical circles  after  her  marriage 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
After  her  husband's  paralysis, 
she  pioneered  his  return  to 
politics,  and  actively  campaign- 
ed for  him  for  both  CJovernor 
and  President.  As  first  lady,  she 
used  her  influence  to  support 
New  Deal  legislation  and  hu- 
manitarian causes.  She  often 
represented  her  husband  at 
official  functions  and  occasion- 
ally visited  troops  during  the 
war. 

Political  Role 

After    the    President    died    in 
1945,     FVesident     Truman     ap- 

jK)inted  her  to  tiie  ArrKruan 
delegatj<ui  at  the  Unitetl  Na- 
tions,   where    she    served    until 
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tion.s  she  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal supporters  of  the  E>t*t  la  ra- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 

Mrs  Roosevelt  was  active  in 
the  lik>cral  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  New  York.  c'«nd 
her  reform  group  helped  to 
oust  Tammany  Hall  lK>sses  from 
power.  Politically  Mrs.  Rof>se- 
velt  supported  integration,  un- 
ionism, the  end  of  miolear 
weapon  testing,  improvtxl  edu- 
cational methods,  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  end 
the  cold  war,  and  recognition 
of  Red  China. 

Considered  the  most  popular 
woman  of  her  time  in  the 
world,  Mrs.  Roopevelt  did  much 
to  spread  the  name  and  spirit 
of  Brandeis  University. 


Cen.  Ed  S:  Show  Time 


(Continued  jrom  Page  5) 
or  last  paragraph,  for  the  skim- 
mers.    But    he   wr'tes   essays'") 
and  that  it  is  a  suitable  8v»bsti- 
tute  for  slec-ping  pills     I  detect 
on  Mr    Merrick's  part  a  certain 
belligerence    towards    the    the 
ater   critics.      He   btlieves  they 
wield  too  much  influence    espe- 
cially  the  Times'  critic,  Taub- 
nwin  and  the   Her-id-TrlBiiiic  s 
Walter  Kerr    The  fact  is,  these 
men  can  m:ike  or  break  a  show. 
T^is    is.    indeed,    a    lamentable 
situation  For  these  men,  mortal 
men,  nay  more  than  mortal  for 
they  areNew  York  Drama  Crit- 
ics, snouiu  iiut  be  cb'.r  to  H<^ide 
the  fate  of  shows,  as  Mr.  Mer- 
rick  riaimjs   thev   do.    But  Mr. 
Merrick's  solution,  to  increase 
the   influenc*'   of  the  critics  of 
the  other  five  ma>or  New  York 
cfaiily    papers,    would   be    more 
disastrous.    For  tJ»en  the   New 
York     Theater    Critics     wouW 
surpass   the   New  "York   Movi€ 
Critics  (who  are  unsurpassable) 
in  lack  of  intelligence  and  al- 
coholism.   In   fact,  in  perusing 
the  list  of  Mr    Merrick's  pro- 
ductions, I'm  fAot  so  sure  many 
of  his  plays  don't  deaerve  all 
(er   in«.'r»r}    th^n  they   g»i   from 
jl9^«c!r5      Kerr     and     Taukmian. 
Let  the  chips  fall. 
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l>eeent  THeater? 

The  orly   way   we  are   going 
to  get  consistentiy  decent   tl«e- 
ater  on  Broadway  (.f  that  in  it- 
.«jelf     isn't     a     contradiction     in 
tern\£)    is    if    those   productions 
which  are  .so  prevalent,  and  for 
which   Mr.    Merru  k   is  partially 
re?*ponsible.  become  financially 
unsuccessful      <l.e.     flop).      Mr. 
Kerr  is  sonvetimes  very  helpful 
ir.    this    department      However 
the  ptan   isn'i  »t«.»»;'roo«,   -c-r   «« 
Mr.     Merrick    said,    sometimes 
musicals      and      comedies     can 
"beat   the   critics."     But    let    us 
all    hope    Mr.    Kerr    keeps     in 
there    punching.     There    is    an- 
other problem,  that  is,  who  will 
come   to   see  the   new   plays   at 
$.5. 50  a  throw?  Oh  weii,  as  ii»ty 
say  in  the  entertainment  world 
business  is  businesa. 

Even  with  a  turkey  that  you 

know  trill  fold 
Yo«  may  be  stranded  oui  it* 

thj  cold 
Still   you    leottldn't    trade    it 

for  a  utck  of  gold 
Let's  go  on  with  the  show 
And  don't  miss  Guy  Lom- 
bardo's  production  of  Riehard 
Wagner's  Die  Gotterdammer- 
ung.  translated  into  English  by 
Stephen  Sos«ilheim,  with  musi- 
cal arrangements  by  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo  now  at  the  Jones  Beacn 
Marine  Theaier. 


haskell 

the  Schaefer  bear 


Everything  looks  brighter  over  a  glass  of 
Schaefer  beer.  It's  the  one  beer  lo  have 
when  you're  having  more  than  one. 
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Judges  Open  Season  at  Rhode  Island;,     ^ 
Success  Depends  Largely  on  Frosh 

By  JKII    (OHKN 

Brandeis  opens  its  basketball  season   Saturday,   December  1,  against  a  tou^h  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  team,  with  what  ain>ears    to   be    the   thinnest   squad   since    the 

disastrous  11)59-60  campaign.  ..,.,,  ^        u        e  n 

The  inrtux  of  four,  promising  freshmen,  the  return   ot   Ron   Kemper   for,  hopefully 
the  full  season,  and  the  blossoming  of  Steve  Smith    into   a   mature   college   ballplayer  all 
seem  U)  fx>int  the  way  toward  a  fairly  successful  season.  The  picture  is,  however,  far  trom 

completely    optimistic  + 

Keniper,    this   year's   captain, 


J  11  K  T  I  €  E 
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On  The  Judges'  Bench 


D-DaVj  December  1st 


Steve  Seligmon 


LKKJH 


and  Billy  (it)ldbeig  hold 
kt*y  to  a  winning  season, 
must  stay  healthy  and  out  of 
adnnnistrati\'e  troubles  F'rior 
to  the  opening  of  practice  he 
turned  his  ankle  and  was  hob 
blioK  through  the  first  few 
weeks  of  conditioninu  The 
ankle  finally  came  around,  but 
durui^  rt  scrimmage  I^Tsi  week 
lu'  luriKsi  his  h'g  ar\d  has  bten 
limping  on  '!>"  c<n.'rl  once 
agaiii.  KemptT  will  not  only 
be  rest>onsil>h'  for  doing  nuich 
of  tht'  seoruu^  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  rt-bounding.  but  must 
keep  the  squad  hustling  This 
has  pro\c'n  to  be  a  ditlicult  task 
As  usual  the  work  burden  and 
class  scheduling  have  cut  deep- 
ly into  practice  tune  and  the 
need  for  steady  concentration 
on  basketball  and  conditioning 
has  bect>mc  chronic 

Bigj^rst  Problem 

The    biggest    problem    d  u  r 
ing    the    practice    period    has 
been  getting  a  full  complement 


Basketball    Convh    Philu)    Philii)   and    Captain    Ron    Kemper 
plan  strategy  )or  the  new  season. 


of    bflll    players   onto    the   court    Both  have  looked  good  in  spots    practict 
for  each  session.  The  freshmen,  !  during   practice    with   Goldl)erg        '^^ 


finding  the  transition  to  coi 
lege  life  difficult,  have  been  un- 
able to  fully  adjust  their  rou- 
tines toward  a  pattern  of  both 
study  and  practice  and,  as  a 
result,  find  each  session  more 
difiicult  than  the  one  Ix^fore 

As  a  result  the  task  of 
rounding  the  squad  into  shape 
lia>  l>een  vutually  in»|x)ssible 
and  the  team  will,  und(>ut)ted- 
ly,  have  trouble  playing  the 
running  gaiue  that  coach  Phil  jury,  so 
Philip  i>  of  ne<essity  t**aching 
tliem 

The  team  lacks  h'Mght,  as 
l;-r_;~'.  -••••i  mav  Ancl  liie  going 
even  mort-  difTicult  this  year 
than  last  due  to  the  loss  of 
Brian  Hollander  Santo  Cimino, 
a  freshi7ian  from  Portland,  Me  . 
seems  to  Ix*  the  man  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  slack  He  only 
stands  6  1  l)ut  is  strong,  ag 
gressive  and  can  jump  Arnie 
Springer,  now  a  senior  will 
undoubtedly  see  a  good  deal  of 
action  Still  the  biggest  m.in  on 
the  squad  at  6  4,  he  ha-,  the 
height  and  spring  to  rel)ound 
with  most  of  the  teams  that 
Brandeis  will  face  Condition 
ing  is  th«>  mam  problem  here 
and  he  will  not  t)ec(>me  the  .ig 
gressive  rehounder  tf  <*  he  is 
capable  of  l>eing  until  li».'  is  in 
better   sluijM' 

(itiards 

Til  ere      Aii!     be     no     lack     of 
gii;<rdvN     oo      tfiis      year  s      ti-am 
Billy    (ioldtMT^     with    the    most 
ex[)frience      and      prubanlv      the' 
Ix'^t    .-xhot   on   the  scpiad  y-lien  h«' 
IS    hiitiriu      mu>it     iiave    an     out 
standing    \>.\iv   if   th»'    teair.    i -;   to 
move        liill\       lias      tlie      drive, 
q;ii(  kric^s.        sure     hands        and 
Court   presence     to    do     thr     job 
and      if    he    ran    pla\     up    to    hi> 
perf'irfTiani  e    against     I'      Mass 
last     year      the    Judges    n  a\     Ko 
places    He  i>  the  man  that   must 
\y*'  able  to  move  the  ofTense  and 
without    a    i?ood      aiiarterback" 
the       wid»'       open       game      that 
Brandeis  musa  play  to  otT>»-i   its 
height    disadvantag<'   will    never 
get   started 

Steve  Smith  while  far  from 
the  tH'St  shooter  on  the  team,  is 
the  most  improved,  most  ag 
gre.ssivp  ball  player  that  coach 
Philip  has  Not  a  holler  guy  on 
the  court,  he  can  inspire  a  team 
wiui  the  desire  to  win  He  wiii 
be  a  vital  man.  both  ofTen«ively 
pnd  defensively,  especially 
wifn  Eddie  Sukenick  missing 
half  the  s*'asort  while  studying 
in    I>rnel 


having   the    most    trouble    trim 
rning  down. 

The  fi>urth  freshman,  Jmi 
Sharpt^  from  Smiths  home 
town  of  Pres<4ue  Isle,  Me  .  ap- 
;>ears  to  I-h-  (juite  a  tind  At  6  1 
he  has  great  spring,  a  fair  shot 
and  an  excess  of  spirit  He  was 
hit  in  the  thigli  at  the  l>e^m 
ning  of  practice,  however  and 
developed  a  severe  muscle 
bruise    two    weeks    agc>     Tt>e    in- 
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Dave  Epstein,  a  soj)homore 
forward  who  saw  only  sjK)t 
duty  last  season,  may  Ix'  used 
a  good  deal  more  this  year 
Having  coiKpiered  >ome  of  his 
awkwardness  aiiii  ac(piired  the 
ront.d.  in  .-  of  expet K-nee.  lie 
should  or  a  help  under  the 
txiards 

Tt  <•   reiiKiining    lv\t>    Mieinlxrs 
of    th»     team      I, any    (ir^enlxi  >.^ 
and     l^ichie    HvniotT    have    Ix-en 
vir>       impres.siv'-      in      practice 
(irei'iiberg  s   shooting   has,   most 
of    the    tinir    at    least.    b«'en    phe 
noiiv.'nal       Ut-     knows     the     play 
pattern-:   ;>«  rfe(tl>    arul  ext-<  utes 
tliern      wel!        llymoft.      a      fast 
shifty    kj'.irird    v^ith     i     iixni    shot 
should      tit      m     V,  ell      with      F-iili 
("jojdbcrg     m     th.''     ij.-ick'.'oort  .     if 
he    dfvi'lopes    inorr    st.uiuna. 

1  Ou(lof»k 


The  answer  to  this  problem 
hardly  seems  to  be  forthcom- 
ing If  the  team  can  survive  the 
OF>ening  shocks  of  its  schedule 
and  bounce  back  and  if,  and 
this  is  crucial,  they  can  stay 
sharp  mentally  as  well  as  phy- 
sically for  eai  h  game,  then  all 
i>  not  lost  Otherwise,  they  will 
have  trouble  beating  even 
SurTolk. 

(  J  I  nstuuis  Ct^  \\  111 
I- A  /( Jiaifipioiiship 

I'h*'     North    C    Christians      » 
Eive    gaine<i    revenge    tor    an 
earl  y     s  c  a  son     loss    as     they 
downed   the  North  A   Morals  by 
a     score     of     28   14     fur     the     A 
League    (lag    football   cham{Jion 
ship       Mike    I*ost,    Norm    Gold 
berg.   Mtiriro   h'rcMser.   and  Steve 
Ballas     tallied     to     provide     tlu' 
margin    in   a    hfird 
Vu     Samuels    and 
eacli   se<«red   in   th« 
the    losits 

North  r 

North   A 

Tills      w<ik 
pi  ay  oils    will 
League         riie 
vDlv'd    UK  lud< 


The  Judges  open  their  1962-63  season  on  a  rough  note  on 
December  1st  as  they  journey  to  Kingston,  R.  I.,  to  play  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  in  its  basketball  opener.  URI  haa 
been  a  tough  tef- n  for  Brandeis  over  the  last  few  years.  The 
last  two  limes  that  the  teams  met,  the  Rams  scored  a  total  of 
227   points   to  down  the  Judges    119   106   and    108  67. 

The  URI  attack  will  be  less  All-Yankee  Conference  forward 
^'harlie  Lee.  who  was  just  kicked  out  of  school.  At  6  3",  Lee 
led  the  Rams  in  scoring  last  year  with  an  IB  0  average  UR[ 
Coach  Ernie  Calverly  will  have  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  his 
sophomores  since  the  Rhode  Island  squad  was  hit  hard  by 
graduatujn  losses  Four  are  up  for  a  look.  Steve  Chubin  and 
Dennis  McGovern,  each  of  whom  averaged  21  0  {>oinls  a  game 
with  the  frosh,  6  7  Frank  Nightingale  (who  was  supposed  to 
come  to  Brandeis;,  and  John  Multinger  Three  or  four  will  be 
in  the  starting  lineup,  which  means  that  ttie  Rams  will  be  a 
bit  Hiexperienced  Still,  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  ditficult 
games  of  the  season    for   the   local   hoopsters  to   win 

Monday  at  Northeastern 

On  Monday.  December  3rd.  the  Judges  will  have  their 
tirst  game  of  tlie  year  against  local  competition  as  they  play 
Northeastern  in  the  Huskies  gym  Brandeis  will  be  renewing 
its  series  with  its  crosstown  rivals  after  a  li\e-year  break  in 
scht-duling.  Northeastern  has  never  beaten  Brandeis  in  basket- 
ball yet.  but  it  sort  of  looks  as  though  the  Boston  school  will 
break  its  losing  string  this  year  Northeastern  has  four  of  the 
starters  from  last  years  17  8  record,  NCAA  college  division 
Northeastern  sector  champions  The  four,  Solberg.  Kelley,  and 
the  Ryan  twins,  do  not  give  Northeastern  much  height,  but  do 
provide  the  Huskies  with  a  very  fast.,  a  very  fancy,  and  a  very 
sharp  shooting  team. 

Starting  the  season  on  the  luau  wiiii  iwj»  of  your  toughest 
opponents  would  be  rough  on  any  team.  If  the  Judges  are  able 
to  wm  or  e\'en  put  up  a  good  fighi  in  either  of  these  contests 
they  should  have  a  good  season  in  store  for  themselves. 

Judges'   Jottings 

The  Judges  outscored  their  opponents  in  two  scrimmages 
last  week  The  team  really  Ix-gan  to  take  shape  as  they  prac- 
ticed against  Stonehill  and  a  pretty  good  team  from  Assump- 
tion Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  play  of  two  freshmen, 
Santo  Cimino  and  Steve  Heller.  .  .  .  One  side  note  to  the  .scrim- 
mage; Brandeis  defeatixi  Assumption  by  a  bigger  margin  than 
BU   did  a   few  days   lH'f(»re     Scrinmiages   mean   nothing   but       .    . 
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looK     oVe!      <1 1 1      IS     not 

\    <^iitT«'renl    Iroiu     la.sl 

"arts   a  i  >o   m    Isra'  1 

r.isiiu       \^  ill       b<* 

for       ooUi      his  ; 
shooting      and      r*-i 'oiuidini;      as  • 
will     Suken!<k       Kfuio.r     oiustl 
shake  of!  his  recurrin^^  mjut  i'  s 
.Stiarp*-    oi  :-'    4et    ba'-k    into    I'm- 
struggle     (foldberi;    rriu->t    get    tus 
shot      workiniJ       the      freshrnfn 
rnu.sl     (i  e  '.   •■  i  o  [)     (juii  klv,     the 
team     nuist     have     full     turnouts 
for      prac-lirr       .-Xrrue      Springer 
must   come    up    with    ti«>od.   c-on 
sislenl   perf'  rmances   und*>r    the 
boards  and   no  one,   Imt   no  on«\ 
can  be  mjurt^l  if  this  team  is  'o 
approach        last       .year  s        LL8 
record 

The  s<heduh'.  while  n.ot  a 
ni  u  c  h  mc^rc^  ditTicull  <me  than 
iasi  year  s.  ..s  h  nprK  nreakcr  at 
the  outset  with.  ''a.'P.es  si'^ain.*^! 
V  Rhr)de  Island,  Northeastern 
inumtM-r  Ihr^e  small  college 
team  in  the  country  last  year). 
MIT,  Harvard  and  Colby  in  five 
of   its    fir'^t    SIX    garnos: 

Coach    Confident 

Philip  IS  still  confident,  how 
ever       If  I  CAr\  get  a   full  .sc|uad 


Booters  Down 

I 

Mass.  Maritime 

The  Br,.r.d.  !,  t;;i;,tcrs  brokej 
an  eight  gar..;  losuig  ^Ireak  last 
v*.('ek  as  tliev  downed  the  Mass 
.Maritunr  A<  aderriv  by  a  score 
of  A  2  Thr-  Judges  v^on  their 
iirst  game  of  the  scas«)n  via  a 
fir^l  n«>ru»d  Cliarlie 
•.>H  twice  and  Dave 
o  n  (  e,  witri  what 
l>e  enough  for  vic- 
soccermens  highest 
ofTensive  output  of  the  season 
was  aided  by  good  defensive 
v»,,ik  in  the  later  momer^.t^  of 
the  gaiT^e  when  Mass  Maritime 
almost   tUMi  the  score 

The     b<M»t*'r<i     lo«t     !t««>i»-     ♦^•-.^i 

game  to  T  owe!)  Tech  yesterday, 
4  2 


f  h  r«»«'    ifi\-^  1 
Teller      S'-'T 

P'lc'ishaker 
provtKi  to 
torv      The 


At  Ijdst 

»  .  .  Wtek-end  Cas^ml  Comfort  for  ousiness  too! 

Desert*  KhaN  .  .  .  smart,  sophi-ticatAd 
,  .  .  for  wear  every  day,  everywhere  ...  on  the 

same  famous  last  that  made  the 
Original  Desert*  Boot  the  ultimate  m 

casual  footwear  comfort  for  leisure  hour*. 
Try  on  a  pair.  You  too  will  say, 
•There's  nothing  else  like  them." 


DlSIKT    IvHAN    —     brown  •nfiqi»e«l  f  ill««n*«i)  «x  W«ck  r*lf. 

BBicroccllul*/  tfAm. 


Dl«itT    Boot  —   in  Mod  colof  wkd  todca 

puntmon  c{cp«  m>1w  )  . 


♦  1495 


"■■ij'iirt 


Freithmen 

Two   of   the    freshmen.    Steve 
Heller      and      Gary      Goldb^'^rg. 

both    from    New    York,    should  , 

bolster  the  backcourt    Heller  is  to   practice   and    get    them    into 

9     good     team     le»<i*»r.     a     ball-  .shajx*      III     .sink     or    swini     or 
hawk,  arvd  a  fair  shooter  with  a,  what  I    each  ttiem.  and  i  ihiak 

gw>rl    drive     Goldberg    has    an  well  do  all   ngnt     t5ui   i  can  i 

excellent    shot    and    good   court  produce   a    baU    club    if   I    only 

•ense  but  i«  weak  defensively  have   Mix  or   seven    guys   at   a 
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PATRONACE  REFUM> 


Sacks  Assails  SPEAC, 
Asks  More  Confidence 

Dean  of  Students  I.  Milton  Sacks  has  attacked  the 
8PEAC  Executive  Board  for  refusing  to  grant  an  adminis- 
tration request  to  postpone  Communist  leader  Gus  Hall's 
scheduled  speech  at  Brandeis  October  28. 

In  a  statement  approved  by  the  Faculty  Administra- 
tive Committee  and  the  University  Academic  Advisory 
Council,  Dr.  Sacks  expressed* 
*'dl««ppolntment"     that     the 


BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 


DEC  111962 


SPEAC  Board  "could  not  have 

fdaced  trust  and  confidence  in  a 
uclgment  reached  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  leader- 
ship." The  statement,  dated  No- 
vember 15  but  received  last 
Thursday,  also  assailed  the  "be- 
labored attempt  to  read  into  the 
request  to  postpone  the  meet- 
ing an  unfolding  plot  of  the 
University  to  usurp  student 
liberties'  on  the  part  of  Uie 
SPEAC  Board  and  the  Justice 

Hall  was  scneduled   to  speak 
under    the   auspices    of    SPEAC  ; 
(Students'    Pohtical     Education 
and     Action     Comniittoc)      Tl.e 
previous  Thursday,  the  SPEAC  | 
Executive    Board    -       consistmg 
of    i^arry    Coldnan    '63,    Victor' 
liausner    '64,    Edv.ard    I'lt  hnul 
ter  '63,  and  Stephen  Sianer  "64  j 
—    turned    down    an    Aeadernicj 
Council  request  to  postpone  the  ; 
speech.    The    request    was    pre-  ' 
sented  by  Dr.  Sacks,   Dr    Lcnm    ' 
ard  Levy,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,    and    Mr.    Charles    I 
Schottland,   Dean  of  Faculty 

According  to  Perlmutter.   the 
SPEAC  Board  was  told  that  the  i 
administration   would    postpone  j 
Hall's  speech  if  the  students  re- 
fused t3  do  so. 

however,  when  the  Communist 

Graduate  School 
Adds  Department 


The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  | 
and  Sciences  will  begin  a  new 
graduate    program    in    the    his-  { 
tory    of   American    Civilization  i 
io   1963-1M4 

The  new  department  will  ad- ' 
mit  a  maximum  of  ten  students 
annually.  Degree  requirements 
will  include  two  years  o!  resi- 
dence (48  credits),  a  public  lec- 
ture and  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion. 

The  curriculum  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  fields  of  study: 
Politics,  Sociology,  aryi  Litera- 
ture, all  to  be  studied  with  a 
historical  perspective  within  a 
framework  of  four  periods  of 
American  history:  colonial. 
early  national,  middle  (1850- 
1900),  and  modern  This  curri- 
culum i.M  designed  to  combat 
what  the  University  recognizes 
as  two  dangerous  trends  of  pro- 
grams of  American  Studies, 
overemphasis  on  a  literary  ap- 
proach and  overly  broad  artifi- 
cial synthesis  of  American  His 
tory 


Party  notified  Perlmutter  that 
Hall  was  ill  and  would  be  un- 
able to  speak.  The  Party  spokes- 
man said  that  Benjamin  Davis, 
another  Communist  leader, 
could  speak  in  place  of  Hall, 
but  requested  that  the  program 
be  postponed.  Perlmutter.  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  SPEAC 
Board,  granted  the  request  "so 
tliat  the  University  would  be 
avoided  the  embarrassment  of 
postponing   the  speech." 

In  reply  to  the  administra- 
tion letter,  the  SPEAC  Exec:- 
U\('  Board  detlared,  We  main 
tain  our  ri^^ht  to  dtsa><ree  and 
to  make  our  own  deeisions  .  . 
The  rit^ht  to  (hallen^e  the  l)e- 
liefs  of  our  ft'llow  .students  fac- 
ulty, and  adtninistration  is  inosl 
nect'ssaty  to  the  educational 
process    " 

See  page   4 


Countil  Accepts  NDEA  Loan  Funds, 
Calls  for  Student  Union  Referendum 


th 


«* 


to  determine 
meet  i UK  and 


Charity  Week  Set  to  Begin; 
Five   Organizations   Chosen 


La.sl  Wedne.sday  Student  (/(ujncil  vntrd  ()-l  in  favor  of  the  Tniver-sity's  rejoiniiij^  the 
National  Delens^  K'iueation  Act  loan  program.  Vice  l*re.si(ie:;{  Kenneth  Kemper  '(>:>, 
I'hairiiiK  t  he  P'.eet  iii).^-  ill  iilace  uf  the  ab.seiit  President,  Alan  Kapai)nrt  'li."),  went  on  record 
:iKainst  the  acce[)tMnt'e. 

The  Council  also  called  for  a  Student   Viiion   meeting  and   referendum 
feeling.^  of  the  .student  body  m  rej.',ar(l  lo  aeceptiiur  the  loan  funds.  The 

. ^.referi'ndum    vsiil    be    held    mxt  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  week. 

.'Xecordu)^     to     Ketnper,     the 
University  iias  provisionally  ac 
cepted    the   funds,   but   the   linal 
d'-cision   rests  with   the   Faeidty 
Senate 

Not      rainted   Money  " 

I  David  Phillips  '64  s{)oke  in 
annual  Charity  Week  will  be^in  onuially  ,  favor  of  the  University  s  re- 
a   student    workdav.    Two    hundre<l    under- 1  joining     the     NDEA     program. 

take  on   various    jobs  and   P^'^^'P^  ^^id  that  since  the  dis- 


I  lit*'  %  «»i4* 


Phillips, 


The  third 
Saturday   with 

g^raduate.H  have  volunteered  to  lake  on  various  joos 
will  donate  their  earnings  to  the  drive. 

The  Charity  Week  committee  has  announced  a  goal  of 
$300  for  this  year'a  drive,  which  l>egins  this  week.  What- 
ever money  is  raised  will  be  di-* 
vid  »d  evenly  among  five  previ 


FOR 

Tuchmon,  Colb,  HioH, 

Roston,  Rubin. 

AGAINST 

Newmon,  Goldman,  SuMMon, 

NOMOn,  (Kemper). 

ABSENT 

Rapoport,  RobtntoN,  CcM>p«r. 


ously     designated     charities    - 

the  Koster  Parents  Plan.  CAKE. 

CORE,    the    Eleanor    Roosevelt 

Cancer  Fund,  and  the  Metro 
politan  State  Mental  Hospital 
in  Waltham.  The  clothing  drive, 
which  has  been  under  way 
since  Thanksgiving,  will  be 
concluded    December    13.      All 

Metropolitan  State  Hospital 


Weekend  Dance 


will 


Friday,  December  14, 
feature  Cabaret  Night  in 
Hall.  According  to  Betsy 
Schnitz  '63,  of  inr  Committee, 
the  dining  hall  will  be  deco- 
rated like  an  "old  cellar,"  with 
various  games  and  contests 
throughout  the  evening  There 
will  be  a  I  wist  band,  as  well  as 
food  and  liquor.  Although  no 
admission  fee  wtll  be  charged, 
donations  wil   be  accepttKi 

The  annual  faculty  show  will 
be  held  m  Nathan  Seifer  Hall 
the  following  afternoon,  and 
will   be   followed   bv    a    faculty 


student  reception  in  Sherman 
Student  Center  International 
Night  in  Uie  dining  halls  will 
highlight  the  dinner  hour.  At 
8:30  there  will  be  a  Brandeis- 
Harvard  t>asketbatl  game,  fol- 
lowed by  a  folk-sing  and  t>eer 
party  ?^t  Kutz  Hall 

Speakers,  Auctton 

A  number  of  guest  speakers 
connected  with  the  Metropol- 
itan State  Children's  Units  are 
scheduled  to  speak  Decemt>er 
17 

The  final  event  of  Charity 
Week  will  be  an  auction  the 
evening  of  Tupoday    r>«H'i»mber 


claimer   aftidavit    has   been    eli-  ' 
minated,    the   funds   should   not  ; 
be  considered  "tainted  money"  j 
He  claimed   it  would  be  unfair  j 
for  Council  to  "forbid  money  to  I 
people  who  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  funds."  He  added  that 
his    brother-in-law    was    on    an 
NDEA   fellowship 

Jewel  Naxon  '63,  Treasurer 
|Donald  Newman  '63.  and  Kem- 
1  per  oi>posed  the  NDEA  program 
•on    the    grounds    that    it    vests 


the 


discriiniiiatory    powers    in 
hands  of  the  Commissioner. 

Larry  Goldman  '83  also  op- 
posed the  University's  applica- 
tion for  the  loan  funds.  Gold- 
man objected  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  loyalty  oath  and  the  link- 
ing of  education  and  defense. 
He  also  opposed  the  criminal 
penalties  imposcxi  on  "subver- 
sives' (as  defined  in  the  McCar- 
ran  Act)  who  apply  for  NDEA 
aid. 


Council  Opposes 
Dean  s  Proposal 


I  18.   Dr    William  Goldsmith,  as- 
I  sistant     professor     of     Politics, 
will  act  as  auctioneer   for  gooila 
donated    bv    students    and    fac- 
ulty. 

The  present  form  of  Charity 
Week  with  its  full  schedule  of 
events,  has  l>een  a  universit.v 
tradition  for  the  last  three 
years 

For     three     years     prec(Hlint4 
that,     money     was    simply     col 
lected     through    a     single    can 
vassing  of  the  dormitories. 


t>v 


.^i . 


Cf.,rl.^r»f     f" 


.r:--J 


a  unanimous  voic  r'/iucjcni  i  ouncii  ha«  o|>iK>»eu  the 
administration's  Publications  Board  proposal  as  presented 
by  Dr.  Sacks.  At  a  special  rr.eetinf?  Nov.  20,  the  C'^onci! 
voted  11-0  against  the  institution  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  prov)Osal.  Council  President  Alan  Kapaport  '63 
also  went  on  record  against  the  projK)sal. 

The    special    meeting    waj-t*  — « 

and     to     the     r«^quirement     that 


Charles  Revson  Foundation  Grants 

Stbolarship  Program 


mm  a  II Mi 


n^llmi 


CillAllWUI*li,\.-« 


►  V^. 


i 


fellowship.^ 


University  otluials  recintiy 
^hip  progrranis.  The  first  is  a  million  dollar  ^aant  fnv  science 

level,  ^iven  by  the  Charles  H.  Revson  Foundation  of  New  York.  The  second  is  a  special 
<u«hoiar»hip  fund  to  provide  full  tuition  for  academic  "late  starters,"  aniountinR  to  |100.- 
000  from  the  Adele  R.  Levy  P'und.  Inc..  of  N-w  York. 

Mr.  Revson  is  chairman  of  the  board  and  founder  of  Revlon,  Inc..  an  international 


is    a    late    trustee    of    Brandeis 
•nd  the  daughter  of  the   inter- 
national   financier    and   philan- 
thropist, Julius  Rosenwald. 
RevtoB  Grant 

THa  llAVfrin  •ri*»n/»#»  f«*]lr>%Mr- 
thips  will  be  competitive,  and 
the  University  has  already  an- 
nounced planf  for  a  nationwide 
competition  for  outstanding 
college  graduates  whose  entire 
mrience  education  through  the 
doctoral  level  will  be  under- 
written by  the  program. 

Up  to  $5,000  per  year  will  be 
granted  to  graduate  students  in 
the  idencei.  This  amount 
makei  the  profram  one  of  the 
hiehett  lellowship  itlp^nd.  pro- 
▼med  In  prWute  inatitutiona  in 
the  United  Statef . 

Grants  will  be  made  for 
thrt€  U>  lour  year  periods  in 


stead  oi  the  normal  grant  of  a 
single  year.  As  a  result  stu- 
dents will  be  insurtni  of  com- 
plete financial  support  during 
the  entire  time  required  to  ob- 
tain their  d(x:torate. 

Faculty  selection  committees 

for  qualified  students  in  bio- 
chemistry, biology,  biophysics, 
chemistry,    mathematics,   phys- 

»/»«     irtH     r>c  v«^K<%lr»crif 

Generous  Terms 

Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar  com- 
mented on  the  science  grant  by 
»aying:  "Thp  Revson  Fellow- 
ships have  been  establi^ied  on 
a  basis  of  unusually  generous 
terms  lo  permit  the  University 
to  select  its  Revpon  Fellows 
from  among  the  most  promis- 
ing men  and  women  planning 
careen  In  science  research  and 
coliefe  teaching 


called  after  Dean  Sacks  termed 
an  alternative  Student  Council 
propf>sai  unaeeep'a'ole  "  Jvdpa 
port  reported  to  Council  tliat 
Sacks  said  that  no  ofTicial  ac- 
tion on  the  Council  proposal 
would  be  taken  until  the  .\d 
mniistrati\e  Cornenittee  consid- 
tTfd   tli«-  I 'Solution 

DifT    rs  from  Other 
The  Council  proposal,  drawn 

With  Hapaport  ca.stinij  the  tie- 
l)renkinK  ^  o  t  e,  differed  trom 
the  oriK=M.»i  resolution  m  sev- 
eral rispfrt.-  The  Publications 
Eioard  .  n^  to  U'  the  '  s-^le  l>ody 
witn  powe»-  '.»  inni:»Te  and  rrwi 
tmue  tti«'  process  uf  re\  lew  and 
reconnneridi.tion  "  Tlie  Admin 
istration  could  not  overrule  the 
Board  or  act  on  its  own  initia- 
tive 

The    C'ouncil    resolution    also 
\  declared      No  change  in  the  con- 
previous    irainins  I  stuution,    romposition    or    pow- 
indJcatp  the  great    '  ers    of    the    Publications    Board 

shall  i)o  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  th     Board,   the   Admin 
istration  ano  theStuden   Coun 
cil  "    It    also   called    for    a    six 
month    trial    o*»rif->H    h^^for**    th«» 
doard  was  to  t>e  installed  oer- 


the  Board  and  Coun<il  must 
approve  any  c  h  a  n  i  e  in  the 
fon^.iitution.  composition  or 
powers'  of  the  Boart.,  as  well 
as  to  tlie  succession. 

"Not  Negotiable" 

t  Rapaport  d«^clared  that  the 
CiHincil  pr  )posal  was  not  ne- 
gotiable ■  He  .staled  that  if  the 
Board  i:;  insiiiuU-d  «K<iiiisi  Stu- 
dent Union  op{M)sition.  he  would 
refuse    to   attend    .Is    meetings 


at   the  K''^i'ln^i^^' 
is  a 


in     science     and 


those    whosi 
and  interest 
est     potential 
technology." 

In  describing  the  importance 
of  the  Levy  scholarship  fund 
for  undergraduate  scholaiships, 
I^r.  Sttchar  >vrote:  ii  is  a  gt>od 
deal  less  i;  i  ni  p  i  e  to  acquire 
funds  'or  helping  youngsters 
with  sturdy  qualifications,  but 
o«  vAf  undefined  or  undevel- 
oped goals.  Yet  history  is  full 
of  "late  bloomers"  and  th**  t«>st 
has  not  yet  been  invented  that 
will  absolutely  measure  the  fu- 
ture potential  of  17-  and  18- 
ycar-olds.  Moreover,  in  our 
commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  leaders  in  every  field, 
the  University  cannot  neglect 
its  responsibilities  to  those 
young    men    and    women    who 


mancntly 

The  Council  proposal  also  set 
up  a  si!cre«!<;ion  by  which  a  rec- 
ommendation must  be  sub- 
mitted to  *he  publication  con- 
cerned and  the  Council  respec- 
tively before  being  sent  to  "ap- 
propriate University  institu- 
tions " 

Sacks  Objects 

According  to  Rapaport,  Dean 
Sacks  objected  to  pach  of  the^e 
previsions.  Sacks  claimed  the 
Administration  and  the  Board 
of  Trustee*:  would  not  yield 


-  tiiy  wUl  screen  and  accept  only  1  tomorrow's  society. 


will  form  the  strong,  thought- j  their  power.  He  objected  to  the 
fui.    weii-wiucoted    stratum    ot  j  provision    giving    Uie    Publica- 
tions Board  uldmate  authority 


Tfusiees  Add  Two 

.Maurice  B.  Hex  let  and 
Jacob  Hiatt  have  been 
elected  members  of  Brandeis 
liniversity's   Board    of  Trus 

tees. 

Mr.  Hexter.  e  x  e  c ji  U  v  e 
vice-presiaent  oi  »•»«  T^^.c-i 
tion  of  Jewish  Philanthro- 
pies of  New  York,  served  as 
a  member  of  the  committee 
which  planned  the  Univer 
city's  Florence  Heller  Gradu- 

studies  in  Social  Welfare. 
Friends  of  "Ir.  Hexter  have 
donateti  a  chair  in  American 
Philanthropy  in  his  name. 

Mr  Hiatt,  president  of  Es- 
tey  Investment,  Inc.  and  the 
Rand  Whiiney  €oiK«ration, 
and  director  ef  the  Gaaranty 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Worcester,  has  been  a  fellow 
of  Brandeis  since  1956  -^d 
vice-chairmaii  of  that  ffru«4p 
since  19€f.  He  has  finaneeJ 
the  UniTersUy's  HIatt  Insti- 
tnte  in  Ismel.  At  present  he 
Ui  chairman  of  Brand«is*  Na- 
ttoaal  Trmd«s  and  Industries 
ConnaU. 


4»  19tt 
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PoQe  Two 
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•k>n    Arvd   vw«otioo    p*fKxH,    by    ttu^tms   «#    B»f  »d*<t    University. 
Motsochuaatts. 

Studant  »ub*c»«p**ooi  aubsictoad  by  rWa  •luiJaot  «ctlvitia&  iaa. 
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Dean  Sack*'  reported  rejection  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council  Publication  Board  reMlutioii 
caale  doubt  on  tiM  motives  of  the  adminifi- 
tralton. 

Dean  SSaeks  ban  repreaented  the  institu- 
tion of  a  Publicatioiwi  Board  as  a  nneans  of 
protection  for  the  editors  of  student  publi- 
cations. At  present  student  editors  are  sub- 
ject to  direct  confrontation  with  adminis- 
tration officials.  The  only  means  of  disciplin- 
mg  a  r&^h^skde  editor  is  by  direct  adminis- 
trative action. 

The  institution  of  a  Publications  Board 
wouW,  according  to  Dean  Sacks,  protect  stu- 
dent e^iitors.  A  mechanism  would  be  set  up 
by  which  student  publications  would  be  re- 
viewed bv  ail  oriranization  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  students  rather  than  by  the 
Faculty  Administrative  Council. 

However,  Dean  Sacks  has  objected  to  the 
Council  resolution  which  constitutes  the 
Publications  Board  as  the  "sole  b<Kly  with 
power  to  initiate  and  continue  the  process 
of  review  arnl  recommendation.*'  He  refused 
to  ifive  up  the  Administration's  power  to 
overrule  th<»  Board  or  »ci  on  it^  own  initia- 
tive. 


A  Welcome  Departure 

The  Justice  has  Umg  campaigned  for  the  directing  of 
large  graois  to  scholarships  and  faculty  salaries,  rather 
than  peripheral  VniildinKs  such  as  the  Rose  Art  Center.  Mr. 
Charles  Kevsons  gift  of  |1,000,000  for  fellowships  in  the 
sciences  is  a  welcome  departure  from  the  system  of  values 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  buildings  were  more  im- 
portant than  fiK-ulty  and  students.  It  i.s  our  hope  that  since 
the  essential  physical  plant  of  the  University  has  been 
€*on.structe4i,  additii>nal  large  grants  will  likewise  be  ear- 
marked for  stAuient  scholarships  ami  fa^^-ulty  salaries.  1  ritl^^     n  fciilff 

W<'  thank   Mr.   Revscn  for  his  generosit\    an<l   insight        In  hip  rfv»e>*  of  DavKl  Mer 
ami   eongratulal*'    P  r  t^  s  i  d  f  n  t    Sa<'har    for   securing    this    rick«   talk    for  Cien    t>d   S   Mi 


It  thufs  becmnes  clear  that  the  Public*- 
tkNM  Beard  offers  no  protection  at  all  for 
caiiipu«  editors.  They  are  still  eubji^t  to 
arbitrary  administriition  actio?*.  What  the 
Publications  Board  mli^ht  do  is  save  the 
administratkHi  the  embarrasment  of  re- 
movinfT  a  student  editor  by  doing  it  itself. 
However,  the  administration  reserves  the 
rirht  to  act  if  the  Publications  Board  reeom* 
mendation  is  not  sulfkient. 

Dean  Sacks  likewise  refused  to  guarantee 
that  the  powers  or  composition  of  the  Board 
would  not  be  changed.  Thus,  there  is  no 
statutory  protection  against  the  administra- 
tion overruling  the  Publications  Board  ami 
firing  an  editor,  then  "packing"  the  Board 
to  gain  nwre  favorable  verdicts  —  precisely 
what  happened  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Publications  Board 
is  £  smokescreen  for  something  else.  Its 
avowed  purpose  —  to  improve  the  quality 
of  student  publications  —  is  secondary  to 
the  actual  function  that  the  Board  will 
fulfill  of  stifling  a  voice  that  has  irritated  an 
increasingly  more  sensitive  administration 
—  namely,  the  Justice. 

ht.  a..  A,  K* 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


An  Unfortunate  Mistake 


professional  c<>mpetence.  now    as    mticfa    by    Reirh's    re- 

Tlw    latMis   and    p>rat»c>s    have  ?»jx)nse    to    hi.s    plea    as    by    ihe 

bten      exhausted        Mr       Nyles  bkm^    itself.    Iht-    student    made 

Rrk-h    ia   the   new    train«»r       He  his  way  to  the  infirmary.  Here 

was  9eUH*ttid  from  a  vtry  small  he  rect'ived  ;inn)edii<te  and  eflfi- 

list  of  applK-ants     The  appoint  cient  help  from  a  nurM>  who  at 

n>ent    of    ReK'h    hf    trainer    wa.s  U>e  iime   t>ie  stixlenl    requestt'd 

ity  of  criticism   m  this  country    not  «'i  prinlcnt  one  assistance  was  talking  to  some- 

ie  bad.   Mr   Charles'  article  wa#         In  a    recent    Intramural   Flag  *^'**' 

uli^te.    uncl«.r    and    per      Football    gan>e.    a    st4>de«t    re  \^    ^'   ^'''^  ""    "^TlTl^ui 

eeived  a  blow  U.  the  heikd,  mo  ^*^'  «   ^*^*^  ^   important  that 

^      mentarily     kruxkin*     him     un-  he  cannot  ©fTer  aid  to  a  student 

wa8   not   y»>i.rvM<\   by    »he    ,.^,,,^.4^,^^     L*iter     il   waus  deler-  differing    from    a     coxicussicn' 


c^»ael    Charles    proved    a    ntat* 
ment  of  the  speaker     the  qital 


inartic 

!K>nally    vifulictive    k>ecai»se    his 
We  regard  the  recent  6-4  vote  by  Student  Council  in   ^^s.^.^  ' 

favor  of  Krandeis'  acceiplance  of  the  reviseti  National   De-    speaker's    gushing     personality  nii<ied'lD>  a~dc7tor  tharihe  stu-    It  may  be   said   that  Mr    Reich 

fense    KdiK-ation    Act    a^   an    unfortunate    mistake.    As    we    (as  was  the  case   with  Richard  dent  had  suffered  a  coiuussion^  ^/^i>2^1niurv^hl*rM^''iS:tr!J 

„  V  After    receiving     assistance    of   o'  tne  injury,  inai  mr.  n^icn  tn 

stated  some  time  iigo,  the  revised  Act  is  little  better  than    "^>«^"^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^  playinf  field    the   bothered     daily     by     students 

ih*.  l^JiJ*  edition     for  although  the  noolicant  no  lonirer  has        Howard       Tautwian      should  student,    dazed,     went     to     the    petty   complaints   and   Ammmm^^ 

the  iViyh  edition,  lor  although  ine  af>p»icani  no  longer  nas   ^^.^   ^^^^   ^    ^    ^^^^^    ^  gymnasium     looking     ier     the   tiat  a.i«  .iudenls  ailment  c««*ld 

to  swear  that  he  doe.s  not    'beheve   in     communist  causes    ^.^.j^^.,    v^« -  j.^^j  ci«ar  iraiiier    Mr    Retch  ~was  stand-    wait    lor    attention    until   after 

(wh^t^erth^e  arc),  he  cannot  apply  for  «..ya«sist^nce  if   ,y  p^e^  t^  e/iUc  s  opinion  ^^J,",,  ^.nTjIt;*  i^'l   I^Xf  wf^ic'h'tl^^t"": 

W  is  a  mefnl)er  of  a  "C-onimuniKt  oriranizaUon."  Further-    instead    of    his    usual    abstruse  ^^ember  of  the  Braadeis  Gi'rki        A  discourse  on  Lack  of  devo- 

irtore,  *memi>ership"  is  so  looeely  dehned  that  anyone  who   vertoi««e  Relay  Team.    The  studettt  ap     tion    to   duty    is   not    here    re- 

...  i.u-  ^        1..^  f^^  „-,.,  .v,.^  Mr    Merrick   regrets  that  the  pr«»chcd  the  traiffirr  mad  a«ked    ^^ired.    The  vivid  coffttrasi  h*- 

fTives     suf>poH  <^  money  or  anything  of  value  for  any  pur-   ^^^^^^^   ^^^  '^j^   ^^   ^^  fr  help.  indic<itinc  a»d  statist   tween    the  nur.es   ready   w»ll- 

vnyne  U)  anv  ['subversive']  orfranization"  is  liable  for  fine  or    ...^.^  Kifl*w-.r  ^..»iit«,  in  «k^iu^«  distinctly  that  he  had  been  hit    ingness    and    Reich's    curt    re- 

*  f  K  r       f^^  xinu-A    oi  }    TK»-  iV.^  Mnir  A    ^^  higher  quahty  in  theatre,  ^  ^^  ^^^     The  aid   that  the   fMai  to  heip  the  stiide«t  is  «b- 

prosecutK>n  if  he  aj>pl»es  for  NDEA  aid.  Thus  the  NDLA    init  instead  •ettles  for  i»ediocre  ,|,.4«>t     thought     lortheminc    viou.      la  a  department  rhar- 

Act,  as  presently  constituted,  attacks  not  only  the  rights    if    loud    and    splashy    musical-  was  M»t  offered:  the  distressed   acterixed  by  dedicat-e^f   ;ri!t)j>''' 

of  C*«u«uni.t,  l^t  of  iJl  fight*™  for  «*»!  change.  '^TtJ^  mtll'^r  Z  :SS"«i-"^.^.M  "J^^,*^  Z  STp^^  '^'  '^"^' 

The  very  rmme  of  the  Act  is  susp»<H)U«:  "defense"  and     ^^-»">a«^«y     tne«%er  m  me  ^^    ^^^^  ^,^^  ^  ^^^  uikin^  M 

•     1      J    ■  •    .         1  X-  n    *  heart  of  the  thestter  district  be-  ^m^  that  the  aiudent  shmi&d  not 

'education     are  hnked  m  an  intimate  connection.  But  we  ,  .    __  ,  _.  f       ^^:      *  rrrT^r*  ■^*"  "*'' 

cause  not  enoui^h  people  search  have  interrupted  him    Stunned 

have  always  helieve<l  that  education  is  a  valuable  thing  in   b^y^^d     Broadway     for     good 

itself;  it  shouW  not  l»e  u>*e4i   to  advance  the  goals  of  the   theater     He  thinics  that  two  ol 

Establish r¥«ent.   President   Kenne<ly'«  efforts  to  extend  the   the    seven    New    York    critics 

<V^ld  War  tx.  the  university  sh<»uld  l>e  vitrorously  opposed  by    ^^^''^<^  ~>^   ^^^^   ^^^  P<>^'^'^  ^ 
.         ,  .  ,.,         IT-    .       •      11  I  •  make    or    destroy    a    show        A 

studentf  and  faculty  members  alike.  Historically  speaking,        4    •        .         .  "  *«     * 

J      V  ».    crit*c  %  job   IS   to   pay    attention 

1h»'   ui)iver>^it\    has   l>ee'n   a  shelteied   em'lave  - 


Alie«  Gatd  '«i 

{CQni'XHXkrn  on  P««;e  6) 


pursuinir   . 


Mj  all    ifiai  tne  snow  or  speaaer 


"truth  unto  its  innermost  j>art.s."  if  you  will,  and  not  "truth  present 5  and  not  U)  let  hi5  mind 
where  it  se-rvef*  the  national  interest."  We  have  had  wander  ao  matter  what  the  rea- 
enough  of  Otticial   HyiKxri.sy  ;  as  Feiffer  recently   pointed   ^"     "»«  '"♦1^^^^  <«  ^*'*^  readers 


should    be   lucid,    compkt<    and 
objective 

Ronaie  KaiKermtiM  '#3 


out,  pfttrioti^m  in  thef»e  days  has  lieen  reduced  to  "My  lie, 
rijrtit  <»r  wrong." 

If  Brandeis  is  to  remam  txue  to  its  original  ideals,  it 
must  resist  governmental  encroachment  into  the  academic 
arena,  l^et  thoi*e  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  conduct  the 
Cold  War  do  so  without  any   assi.stiince  <m  our  f«rt !  With    great   pleasure    I    have 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  concerted  effort  by  students  w«ici.««  ««-  kitmim^kh  Ar..Uik 
and  faculty  to  .t^  I  niversity  acceptance  of  this  noxK>us  ^,^  ^^.^^  P^essorl  A 
act.  ImporUnt  though  the  Council  decision  is  —  especially  Flumere  and  Mr  John  Hughes 
since  it  shows  how  far  this  body  has  retrogressed  from  the  have  performed  creditably  in 
liberal  ideas  which  inspired  its  predecessors  —  much  nwre  providing  the  student  body 
important  is  student  rejection  of  tlie  NDEA  Act.  Tlie  m.u-  *  -*-  -  vastly  rmproved  intra- 

.      ..   ,      1         Ml  i_        •  *       *<      4^  ..^*^  ;_  .  1.^/^.  mural  program.    The  arrival  of 

dent  body  wdi  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  a  refer-  ^ 

w^~j  ,        .     ,      ,.  ,         \.  -  ^,      T»         J  •  *»   vigorouii   ar*d   earnest   young 

endum  We  urge  that  it  duplicate  \\w  action  of  the  Brandeis  i^giietball  coach  lays  the  foun- 

community  in  the  winter  of  1960  in  rejecting  the  Act.  But  dation   for   future   teams   of  a 

as  a  minimal  demand,  should  these  loans  be  accepted,  the  high  calibre.  Mr    Mickey  Fif*i- 

Ilnivcrsity  wust  match  fully  ^acb  k^n  U^  all  students  who  «'•',    the   new   athletic  director, 

f-i.     r  _  xtTAi.-A   ^XA  u..*  € „,..^^  r.t .«;«^««  /.o^^^f    has    revitalized    a    department 

t|UJitii.v  M«i    L-*%'t>r\  rtui  f\»%   <*/•    i«  .».-^'iio  ».i  v»Mt.^iv.tv'^  «..».. .a^v   j^-ji  ^^g  divided  against  it^'clf. 

apply  for  government  assistance.  Unless  this  is  done,  all   Rules  and  regulations  are  now 

talk  of  *«ul*mic  freedon.  beoom.«  a  mockery,  and  "the  "l^^^^'^^'^J^^,":;:;. 

death  of  the  liberal  tradition"  will  really  have  eume  to  pass,   forms  her  duties  with  an  air  ol 
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Psychology  of  the  Free— 
Existence,  Not  Resistance 


The  growing  ascendancy  of  the  military  in  the  newly-independent  and  even  in  some  gy  EVAN  STARK 

iong-establiahed  countries  has  alarmed  advocates  of  civilian  authority  over  that  of  tJie  u  n    ik#           •  i.     i.-  i 

military.  To  them  it  forebodes  the  gradual,  m-  even  drastic,  undermining  of  what  in  a  *^**®  "^^^  existential  psychologist,  spoke  on  "DyTiamie 

"democracy''  or  in  a  *'free  world''  society  k$  highly  esteemed  and  overrated  —  the  "in-  Psychology  After  Freud"  as  part  of  the  Helmsley  Lecture 

violable"  rights  of  the  individual  to  "life,  liberty,  and  property  (or  the  pursuit  of  happi-  Series  on  November  20  in  Schwartz  Hall. 

[teas)/'  and  a  legion  of  what  he  claims  as  hi4  civil  rigrhts.  Before  discussingr  the  serious  problems  raised  by  Dr. 

Men  of  the  "free  world"  so-  '    :     ::           7.       ::     I                 T!            TT.           :      T        7"  May's  talk  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  general 


^t  VilX^'^A^ly^r^tt  JS^kJ:  VT\'2?  sS;^  ;SSS:  «'^T*May'c^'^:IS^;i  t"i?d  ^■^^'"^work  out  of  wh»ch  his  assumptions  arise.  "Dasein- 

elefnenU    notably  the  military    tude  of  expecting  Kremlin  and  the  dictator   and   still    hope   to   »i»«lyae"    or   the     'existential-    7 

When  such  a  leader  takes  over  Western   leaders   toasting   each  retain  the  loyalty  of  the  tnhabi-   analytic"  method  has  its  ongins  *^*ji^**  explain  the  patholog- 

a  country,  these  men  shout  at  other's  system  long  life.  tants    sr.ould    his    control    later    in    the    philosophy    of    Kicrke  idioayiicraates  according  to 


the  top  of  their  lungs,   "Dicta-        ^"^  exception  must  be  made  on  be  successfully  wrested' 


the  teachings  of  any  school  of 


torship!"  and  very  often,  as  an   to    the   inefficacy   of   dangling       xhe  answers 


should  both  be  ^J:t\L^::t ";  r^^*?^"S.f"^  ^^  ^y^"^}-"^'^?^  y^^^. « 


after-thought     perhaps,     "Let's 
halt    our    foreign    aid    to    that 

?"    Influential    pa- 
pers are  full  of  the  let's-recon- 
sider-our-foreign-aid -prog  ram  ....      ...      ^.  .      j.   *   *        "--- 

letters    to    the    editors     In    this   consider      aid    to    this   dictator   ^^ed 


psychology  of  C    G    Jung.  Ex 


type    of    letter    one    gets   a    full 


foreign  aid  as  a   sword  over   i^  t^^  affirmative    And  should  istential    Dsvchoiotfv    is    a    re- 

Uie  heads  of  a  dicUtor  in  a   the  dictator  fall,  the  good-w.ll  itw^  to  uJe  tend^^^        among 

developing,   underdeveloped  or   „#    the    neoole    mav    be    ore-  ^^^^ .Y^  me  itnatncy   among 

tntallv     undevelooed     country  ^    ^     ^  "^^  ^t       ♦  ^  psychotherapists  lo  become  pre 

!^^"y_.""5*^i^„  *!?!.„„/?-    ..!.?•    served,  ui  «i  ii.e  very  least,  one  occupied    with   technique;    per 

haps   the    most    handy    anxiety- 
reducing    device    is    the    reduc 


The   use   or   the   threat   to   "re-    ^^W   not   reap   the   peoples   ha- 


may  be  effective  when  he  is  ir- 


x9-^\^rf 


us    who    have    some    preconceived    mec*ianical    devUe^t    Wei^ern" thought     and 
regard    structure      Hie  existential   psy      «^m^«^^   ^ir,,.^   ^\^^\^   -*i^,   *k^ 


to 


dose   of   the    hysterically    patri-    ffXT^f  ^   ?,??^nt^ld  war    If    t^m    is    hard    for 
otic,    panic-stricken    cit-en    de-    ^'^^  \"  1^,^  .^^"'^^Et  ^InXnis   ^e^n    conditioned 

pouncing  the  "ugly"  head  of  ^  f,^,\T^7vo  ve  a  dictator^ip  anything  dictated  as  inherently  chologists  are  aware,  as  Erwia 
totahtarianisin    or    dicUtorsl>ip   J^^^.^^ej^n  preMurrLTght   **vil     Hence,    in    the    university    Strauss  has  put  it.  that  the  'un 

being  "reared  in  a  particular  *^";''JI1??j;**'  U  w^ld  "t  be  campus  the  administration  conscious  ideas  of  the  patient 
country.  To  these  people,  a  re-  PT*';i!,r:nhm  sides  for  a  Fili  takes  extreme  precautions  not  are  more  often  than  not  the 
consideration  of  foreign  aid  is  !^"3krUtor  Mi^en  thThistori-  to  make  its  policies  appear  die-  conscious  theories  of  the  ther- 
tantaiYKMint    to   haltmg   the   aid  ^^»^»*;'^  «;^^^  Quoting     one     of     the 

""V*  the  "democratic"  ele-  ^*  "^"^  '^  '*"  "***"  '"  *^  deserve  to  be  dictated  the  ad-  fields  leading  spokesmen.  L. 
ments   of  that   country   can   be  »**!!1  " 

adequately    proven    to   be   once 
nrMwe  in  control. 


derstajads  this  life  history  aa 
modifications  of  the  total  struc- 
ture  of  the  patient's  being  -  in 
the  world."  For  Dr.  May.  '*Ex- 
istentialism  is  the  endeavor  to 
understand  man  by  cutting  be- 
low the  cleavage  between  sub- 


g  the  dictatorial  sys-    tion  of  the  patients  conrtict  to   ject   and   objecf  which   has   be^ 


Fareign  Aid 


words  may  and  might  to  denote 

possibility,  not  inevitability. 
Fr<>m  these  letters,  one  is  Even  such  a  committed  dicta- 
tempted  to  make  disastrously  tor  may  find  the  other  faction 
wrong  implications.  One  is  led  ready  to  welcome  and  aid  him; 
to  think  that  a  direct  relation-  his  previous  commitment  could 
ship  t^etween  dictatorships  and  always  be  explained  as  an  er- 
foreign  aid  exists,  that  remov-  ror  fortunately  corr*^cted  in 
ing  the  foreign  aid  wmild  time  Aside  from  this  qualitica- 
somehow  automatically  lead  to  tion  the  exception  has  practi- 
the  establishment  of  the  '  dcm-  cally  no  consequence  wlien  one 
ocratic"  elements  of  the  so-  considers  that  the  dictators  of 
ciety  To  put  it  bluntly,  dicta-  any  worth,  given  considera- 
torships  subsist  and  thrive  on  tion.s  of  economic  and  military 
foreign  aid  There  is  doubtIe.ss  potentials,  have  been  wary  to 
ly  a  gram  of  trutn  m  this  crass  remain  uncommitted  They 
generalisation,  a.s  willi  most  know  only  loo  w«>Ii  that  it  us 
mistaken  generali/ations  The  precisely  their  non-commit- 
exi^ting  dictator.ships  (more  ment  which  makes  them  the 
appropriately,  the  per.sonali/ed  apples  of  East  West  eyes 
regimes)  do  make  the  m  o  .s  t  Dictatorship  Justilled 
(which  to  say  the  least  is  a  lot)  One  cannot  hit  back  eflfec 
of  their  foreign  allowance  The  tively  against  a  dictatorship. 
wrong  notion  IS  the  implication  At  least  not  by  withholding 
that  taking  away  thi.s  ^virce-  nf  ^id    Or  if  oiie  ch*>o*ies  to  do  so. 

rS^w*"?.       '*""   ^^^   **^   *■"  '*    ^»"   ^   «>n'y   »    reflection   of 

of  the   dictator   and   so   bring  nnoral   considerationj    ( the  nK*- 

abo«M    the    rise    of    the    "demo-  lammw^xy    u^in^    if    it    is    against 

cratic"  elements   This  U  •  ami  my  moral  beliefs  eg    beliefs  in 

s*«Bitar   when   one   has    for  th#>    individ\»al    and    hi.*    rights 

frame  ol  reference   -    .  ^      .  ^  ^ 


j^gt  oeserve  10  oe  aiciaiea   tne  ac  field's     leading    spokesmen.     L. 

This   exception,    however,    is  ministration    will    go    to    great  Bin^wanger.     A  p«iychotherapy 

fraught    with    qualificationa.  «'»«ths  to  make  it  appear  that  on     existential    analytic     bases 

Notice   that    I   have    used    the  their    policies    are    arrived    at  investigates   ttie   life  history   of 

wArds  mav  and  mirht  to  denote  (Continued  on  Fnge  7}  the  patient  to  be  treated  ...  it 


Gm.  Ed.  S 

Msgr,  Francis  J.  Lally 


science  since  shortly  after  the 
Renaissance."  The  underlying 
assertion  is  Kierkegaard's: 
Truth  exists  only  as  tlte  indi- 
vidual himself  produces  it  in 
action." 

Freudian  Respaaac 

Criticizing  the  neo-Freudians 
ti>r  their  adjustive  techai<|ues. 
I>r.  May  pointed  out  individiAal 
freedom  of  action  as  tiie  goal 
o#  existential  therapy.  Al- 
though existential  therapy  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the 
ant i- intellectual  strains  in  mod- 
ern art.  its  approach  views  ra- 
tionality as  evolved  action,  al- 
lowing the  paitient  to  tran- 
scend the  immediate  context 
and  view  alternative  possibil- 
ities of  response  in  terms  of  a 
total  view  of  him.self.  The  anx- 
iety fear  syndrome  is  replaced 
in  existential  therapy  by  the 
a.ssertion  of  the  individual  will 
or  ego  wfuch  fia.s  l>een  trainwi 
during  therapy  to  understand 
Iiow  il  can  host  intei^rate  lifo 
history,  libidinal  drives,  and 
the  dictates  of  th»»  particular 
object  being  responded  to 
Through  'honesty  '  the  hier- 
archy of  the  master  patient  re- 
lationship is  destroyed    the  pa- 


ti 


f^rit    is    treated    am    i^t* 


*•«»•  aia  •  ' 


By  SARA  SC  HMIirr 

Mairr    Franei.«  J.  Lally.  asehitant  to  Cardiiuil  Cu&hinj? 


and  his  pathological  conflictj 
are  elinkinated  by  h«s  reassur- 
ance of  his  potential  for  sincere 
human  conduct 

Several  questions  arise  at  thu 


two  generous  foreign  aid  blocs,   abcmt 
HaltHig  foreign  aid  to  a  dicta 


?  ^^K?  **'  '^'    ^'   '.  ^'**   ^  »methiBg  and  editor  of  the  Boiton  Diocenan   newspaper.  Tke  Pilot,   P^"*     for  one  thing  i   wotdd 


it 


I  will  at  least  not  be 
for     its 


_^ _ ^  spoke  at  Cren.  Kd.  S.  Thursday  ni^ht.  Unlike  most  of  the  Si^^"*  -^^^^^  t**'*^****^ 

larial  regime  would  mean  only  ^istence!  >     Aside    froM^    tiii^  o^>»«r  <^'«n-  Kd-  peraonaliUea,  who  have  giren  autobiograph-  ni^  -Vlrr^^iTitL  ft  aJdU^pu^lo 

♦  "^^TITL.^  ^****.  **■*  ^'  ^•^^t   that   moral   concideratioiM  ical  talks,  Msgr.  LaUy  cho«e  to  apeak  about  the  history  and  cUstkim^u.    It  mtwrnm  («  be  msve 

f^^JnJt^  ^  ?t!f*^'^T^  ^•^   »rtdom   decid«d    the    im-  present  status  of  the  organi^ied  religrious  bodies  in  Anaerica.  »«  avmdance  thaa  a  critique  oi 

^  l^'^.f  ■*!  /^.^»^   fl  •*  p«rta«t    issues   ai   tVie   p«>litical  ^  ^^^^  ^  ..«A^fc««d  the  r^*.-  Freudian   lasplieatioM.    ~ 


the    t  w  o   Macs  world.   sMcfa    aettoa    wiM 

b#Ch  decide  not  to  extead  far-  iMsly  »  re^resit  from  the  esisl- 

tim  M<i  to  this  particular  die-  i«g  rcaMty    The  reality   is  ttiat 

ta4ar.    In   this  event   one   nmak  there    is   a    straag    leader    who 

e«|»eet    ttet    very    soon    both  may   be  a   dicUtar    Given   tlie 

these   foreign  aiders   will   alo|»  necessity  otf  extending  him  aid. 

tfceir    aid    con»p«titian    t<v    any  may  there  be  a  juatiAcaitoo  for 


the  pos-. 


TIte 


tures   taken   by  the  three  main    tion  one  ma>or  crittctsca  direct-    n»«^paychoiogy      of      Freud 
religious     groups     on     current    ed  at  each  oi  the  three  Iwdies    *ho»W  ao4  be  read  as  a  plea  for 

'*>iMfcer  freedom"  but  more  cor- 
rectly as  a  plea  for  the  elimMMi> 
tion  oi  external  restraint. 


Phill 


ips  in  Court  Fight 


Against  Dilworth  Act 


civic  issues  Msgr.  Lalh^  slated  from  wittMHit — that  Protestants 
that  one  must  study  the  AnrHrr-  consider  themselves  superior. 
ican  backgrounds  ol  these  re-  since  they  con>prise  the  anaior- 
Hgiona,  in  addition  to  their  iiy  group  that  Catholic*  always 
theologies.  stay    within   their  own   groups. 

The  religion  o#  the  majority    by       maintaining       their      own 
of     An«ericans,     Protaaiantiam. 
compriaea    many     sumII    sects. 
and  relates  ckMcly  to  the  agrar 
ian  and  small  town  section   of 
the    nation     Within    Prolestan 
tistn.  iiv&re  so  than  in  Cath&«i 
cisn>   <v   Judaism    social    .strati- 
fication   is    quite    evident     The 


achoois  and  social  organiza- 
tions: that  Jews  are  sttper -sen- 
sitive about  any  adverse  criti 
cisfTi  c>r  action  which  seenM  di- 
rected against  them  He  sug- 
ji(:e»tvd  that  the  basi.s  of  these 
proWerofi  ind  the  r^i»ctions  of 
the    major    religious    groups    to 


.1  «. 


Bv  Wll  LIAM  FRIEDMAN 


LMtM 


rrtx  » 

A  nur.Hoay. 


it 


Witt*  ^J  due  respect,  !  be- 
heve Di  Mays  reading  of 
Bruno    Bettetheim's    reaponaes 

to  concentration  caa^^  restraint 
(Tile  Inlaemed  Baart>  as  an  ex- 
ample of  inne^r  freedoaa  is  ab- 
surd iMore  than  absurd  it  is 
dangerous  By  missing  the  de- 
terministic a.id  pathological 
eariiesi  rrx*te»%-..i  .tr..si^.»  ui  ci^rv^in  prssji^j^-  ;«  ie-^r=;  s^  implication  oi  B«Htleheim-3 
arrive  in  this  c€mntry  are  nor  rooted  m  their  American  back  responses.  May  comes  fnghten- 
Sri:AC-»porwW>red  Ie<:ture.  Mr.  ("^'iy  associated  with  the  old  grounds  He  also  exprem^  the  ',^^*2r/LiJ!!!l^.  ^^  conce|»t  .>f 
Wp.rwten  Pliillin^i  rli«<  M^^^eH  fh^  r«»^  Ke  Li  rw^w  ^nirairwi  in  tft  rw^^^  Upper  class,  while  thf  hoi>*>  that  in  the  near  fuiuie  mner  ireeoom  as  a  rattonal- 
WerKlen  ITlillips  disc  us^ed  the  c^ie  he  u  now  engaged  in  to  ,^^^  ^^^^  evangelical  relig  each  religious  body  will  deter  »MtK>n  lor  t^.e  most  severe  and 
Win  the  rigrnt  not  to  inform  on  past  associates.  ions,    practiced    by    the    Metho     mine     through      seriom      intro      repressive   external    conditions 

Mr.  Phillips  lost  hi.s  position  ns  a  teacher  of  welding  at  dists  and  Baptists,  for  example,  spection  what  in  its  own  his-  ^t  is  obvious  that  in  certain 
Fullertor.  Junior  College  in  California  when  he  refused  to  »re  con.«cidered  middle  or  lower  toricaf  tradition  is  detrimental  PJlr' ^^fj^'^j  sitiiath>ns  only 
inform  the  local  Board  of  Trustees  of  his  aaaociate*  in  the  -'-  ^  ^^..  .  'X.l  "^rZ^  ""  pathologu-al  responses  are  pes- 

^ -   .     «-_..       _.u;-.u     w-  ^  Americaa   CAthaitcnNn  otner  groups. 

left  in  1951   Under  the  Ui  I  worth    5u4>ren»e  Couri  has  not  c«>a.Ma-        Ameritan     Catholicism     o»>e-?  ^ -*— —  — 

Act     teachers    are    required    to   ered     the  right  not  4o  inform  "    not  really  have  a  tradition  oat-        During     the      question      and 
answer    aueations    about    their   He    expressed    confidence    that    ing  back  to  the  eariy  period  of   answer     period.      Msgr       Lally 
^  - •  •  ....  .  *  l:_. I.    :_ touched  on  a  number  of  differ- 

These   included    the 
of    the 


political  activities  if  their  loyal-    his  caae   would    bring  about   a    American   history    it    is   gener     touched 
ty  is  suspect 'The  act,  Phillips   ruling     because    it     cannot    be   ally    associated    with    the    r.-s-ss   ent   topi< 
•»/u«^     i«   .   /«ovir>«>    *n   TTuike   it   cikarsed  that  his  nolitical  views   immigrations  of  the   1840  s  and    hopt>    foi 


ics 
tor  an  aprprai^a 
easy  to  are  teachers  and  pre-  interfered  with  his  teaching  of  the  later  1800  s.  tir»l  wim  tne  pan  piayed  oy  ihe  churcbe*  i« 
aerve  a  semblance  ef  academic  the  non-poiiUcai  subject  weld-  Irish  and  Germans,  and  then  the  ri?e  of  f»*c'?m.  the  Supreme 
freedom  Under  the  act,  defen-  ing.  Mr.  PhiUips,  who  u  pre-  with  the  southern  and  ea.stern  Court  prayer  decision,  the  new 
^-_.-  ^^^  punished  only  for  re-  aentiy  a^ member  of  the  Social-  Europeans  And  because  these  religion  of  democracy,  the 
fuaal  to  "      '  *^        -    - 

wH  for  their  ^.-^«.  ^  ._^__^_„^__-^^^_^-_-„   ^^h^,,^|,j„  ^^  become  associ     church     and     sUte.     »««     the   ^ ^^  ,^   notential   for   individ- 

'^'  Catholic   Warkcr   group.   While    »*>'^»»^ra   pofennai   lor    inaivia- 


s<ble;  i.e.,  those  responses  which 
completely  deny  instinctual 
need  for  gAatfl<catii>o.  A  efenMce 
is  cmly  "free"  in  the  real  sense 
if  the  context  within  which 
that  choice  is  made  makes 
available  relatively  satisfying 
and  effective  sublimation 

Through  **tnner  freedom- 
May  justifies  a  »t>ciai  tleiermir»- 
ism  which  Freud'.s  metapsy- 
chology  desperately  questioned. 


wer  question*  and   1st  Workers  Party,  also  dcclar-    immigrants  settled  in  the  urban    Church    in    Western    European    May  acceptrsociety  «ran  ur^^ 
■  WiSfs.  ed   that   hi.   di«nim5l   violated   centers    of    t^    ^'^^^l^    ^l']^^    ,^^   J^J!!''^!^    ^   chiSi^t^fe    ^'^alid    lo^l^ 


DhielMMMl  Owa  Viaiary 


politically  unorthodox  ideas  lo  ated  with  the  cities 


The   American  Jewish  tradi     Mgsr    Lally's   prepared    speech 


ual  freedom   within  that  static 


When     brought     before     the  remain  a  teacher  despite  com-        me   rvintn  ivmi  u^-w,.,.   w»^.^  "t*"'    J^^'''  "   K-':t7—    -* "  context     Bv  vlewint?   hJ*  anxi- 

BoTrd  o#  E<SiSrtion,  Mr    Phil-  munity    pressure    for    his    re-  tjon  is  like  Cat^hohcism  ^  t:tT^:J  ^Tl^'LZ^  ^J^-  ^y  fear  syndro^  a!  a  prXc^, 

Hps  disclosed  his  entire  poMti-  moval.  U   was   ^"^^^^^^^^^  ^?1^*^  iee^  mr^  W^rue  r^nr    £^  ^  immedkde  subject  object  di- 

oTl    history     H*»    refused,   how-  »,«*.#  n«  a  r  i^r  States     by      immigrants     from  jeci  for  a  CWalogue  meeting,  rre  j^       |         w^       obscures    the 

SJUS?  Loral  rea*»a  to  in-  ^^^^^  AX^  ^^             ^    "^211^^^""^'  a^^^:^  '^''"   '^                     ""  ft^^^ortenJS"^  a^T  of    tS^ 

farm  on  hta  past  amociaU*  in  A    committee    q^onaored    by  and  '«^\^./^«,"V;»^'"lJ;^SK        iT  mT^t  have  been  far  more  ^&o  and  the  exUtentUI  dynamic 

the  party.  He  was  inimediately  over    one    h'jndred    protninen*  •nd  Russ  a    J>^«"J^f«»^J^  intcrSlh^i  hidTh^Je^  ^e  <^  ^^  HWdtnal  drives     By  om- 

•usp^ded  from  his  portion  for  Jriresin  the  academic   world  22!!!^1"L  t^.^Jt^S^r  ir!Sf  l?am^les  of  his  own  Tiro<^^1  pliasiz.ng  "compa#»ion'  for  the 

his  refusal  ^*«  k**"  set  up  to  finance  and  dllTers  from  the  Catholic  tradi  examples  of  his  own  responses  ^^^    hSm?  r«*™ndf»«i  t«    m«v 

Ai     -— sant     Mr     Phillioa    U  nuhlictEe  the  case    The  Ainert-  tion    m    itt   division   into   tnree  m>  currewi  pri^oienw   »iiu  ir«i-  ?r^2  ii^jLikJSim^,.^:,  \»Z^ 

ai^inrr^^tatmient    throu^  can   Civil   Liberties   Union   has  groups    ~  orthodox.    c^i*erva-  ing     them     to     the     ptevailtng  i**^'- ^J^  ,Ct3!ieH  ^d  th*.Te^ 

SS^  fction    H  HaSe  Is  SiT  d^lared  it  ai  "first  importance**  tive.  and  reform  Cath<»lic  opinion  and  to  his  own  ««  ^^^«!^^*^**  ^^^^^  "^^!»f  ^*- 

^ly   i^Soruit  tSraiiTthe  and  ia  supporting  the^.               Ms«r.  Lally  went  cm  to  men-  background,  f Contimied  <m  Page  <> 


y/^^T^T'^f  ^' "^'-fV  W'~ 


'UHiai'P"'  ^'^[p. 
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Administration  Letter 


November  15.  1962 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  S.P.E  AC: 

Alter  a  careful  review  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding your  meeting  scheduled  foi  October 
28,  1962,  the  Faculty  Administrative  Commit- 
tee and  the  University  Academic  Advisory 
Council  have  jointly  approved  the  following 
statement: 

Brandeis  University  was  founded  in  th«e  spirit 
of  free  inquiry.  During  its  history,  this  spirit 
has  found  application  in  a  consistent  record  of 
academic  freedom  for  faculty  and  freedom  of 
expression  for  students.  The  commitment  of 
the  Trustees,  faculty,  and  administrative  statt 
to  uphold  and  strengthen  this  tradition  is  posi- 
tive and  unalterable  Our  conviction  is  that 
this  commitment  is  essential  to  the  educational 
process 

At  Its  meeting  on  October  24.  1962,  the  Uni- 
versity Acadtmic  Council,  comprising  faculty 
and  administrative  officials,  carefully  ronsi- 
dcrcd  the  full  implications  of  holding  the 
SPEAC  meeting  scheduled  for  October  28  It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  Council  that  the  pre- 
vailing tensions,  tHJth  national  and  interna- 
tional, made  highly  questionable  the  wisdom 
of  holding  the  meeting  at  the  scheduled  lime. 
Mindful  of  the  fact  that  this  would  be  the  first 
such  step  taken  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
it  was  ntnerlheless  decided  that  the  world-wide 
crsis  warranted  the  postponement  of  a  meeting 
at  which  a  prominent  official  of  the  Communist 
Party  was  scheduled  to  sf)eak.  It  was  felt  that 
the  members  of  SPEAC  Executive  Committee, 
aware  of  the  University's  consistent  record  of 
liberalism,  would  respect  and  understand  the 
seriousness,  and  even  reluctance,  which  the 
members  of  the  Council  attached  to  this  un- 
usual step.  A  committee  of  the  Council,  con- 
sisting ot  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  and  E>ean  of  Students,  wa« 
then  asked  to  confer  with  the  SPEAC  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  apprise  them  of  the  Council 
decision  and  to  ask  them  to  postpone  the  meet- 
ing. 

When  apprf><»ched  by  this  committee  of  the 
Council,  the  SPEAC  Executive  Committee, 
after  a  lengthy  discussion,  refused  to  do  so. 
The  choice  to  postpone  the  meeting  or  not  was 
honesiiy  (  fTert^i  and  the  students  were  free  to 
make  it  The  Faculty  Administrative  Commit- 
tee and  the  Univirsity  Academic  Advisory 
Council,  however,  feel  obligated  to  express  to 
tlu  University  coinniumty  th*ir  disappointment 
and  their  d!ssatisfactK)n  with  the  rejection  of 
the  carefully  reasoned  judgment  of  those  who 
mv:rt  bear  thr  rr spc^nsibilii^  n>r  ihe  University, 
individual  students    and  indee<l  facuiiy  iiiem- 


bers,  may  and  did  personally  disagree  that  there 
was  sufficient  justification  for  the  request.  The 
essential  point,  however,  is  that  in  times  of 
crisis,  the  toUl  needs  of  all  members  of  the 
University  community  and  institutional  re- 
quirements must  be  considered  and  the  duly 
constituted  faculty  and  administrative  officials 
must  exercise  their  prerogatives.  It  was  indeed 
disappointing  that  the  responsible  leadership 
of  a  student  organization  could  not  have  placed 
trust  and  confidence  in  a  judgment  reached  by 
the  faculty  and  administrative  leadership.  In  a 
true  community,  such  accommodation,  based 
upon  mutual  respect  and  good  faith,  are  often 
made.  Indeed  mutual  trust,  respect,  and  good 
faith  are  essential  components  of  any  true  com 
munity  and  only  when  these  are  operative  can 
a  community  prosper.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
express  dissatisfaction  with  the  reactions  of  the 
SPEAC  Executive  Committee  and  the  student 
campus  newspaper  to  this  incident  We  refer 
to  the  mistrust  and  suspicion  shown  in  the  be- 
labored attempt  to  read  into  the  request  to 
postpone  this  meeting  an  unfolding  plot  of  the 
University  to  usurp  student  liberties.  It  flies 
in  the  fact  of  a  reputation  hard  won  and  main- 
tained during  the  fourteen-year  hi.story  of  the 
University  As  a  consequence  of  this  behavior, 
mistrust  and  conflict  have  been  engendered  in 
the  campus  community  to  the  detriment  of  all. 
The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  climate  of  so- 
cial and  intellectual  exchange  must  be  shared 
by  students  as  well  as  faculty  and  administra- 
tion. A  failure  to  recognize  this  responsibility, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  current  posture  of  in- 
dignant and  unjustified  self-righteousness  and 
distrust,  can  only  undermine  the  social  and 
moral  foundations  upon  which  the  very  free- 
dom prevailing  at  an  educational  institution 
like  Brandeis  exists  and  thrives 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Fa«iiUy 

The  University  Aeademk  Advisory  Counell 

By  I.  Milton  Sacks,  Dean  of  Students 

Faculty  Administrative         University  Academic 
Committee:  Advisory  Council: 

I   Milton  Sacks.  Chairman    Clarence  Q    Berger 


SPm  Reply 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  SPBAC  Executive  Board 
was  that  the  "prevailing  tensions"  did  not  warrant  the  post- 
ponement of  Gus  Hall's  speech.  We  believed  that  partleiiiarly 
in  times  of  crisis  the  ideal  of  freedom  of  speech  must  be  main- 
tained. We  felt  that  to  justify  the  postponement  there  must 
have  been  a  "clear  and  present  danger,"  and  we  believed  that 
there  was  none. 

We  did  not  declare  that  the  request  was  a  clear-cut  In- 
fringement upon  our  academic  freedom  We  understood  that 
the  Academic  Council  had  compelling  reasons  for  its  request 
However  we  did  not  feel  that  these  reasons  were  sufficient  to 
postpone  Mr.  Hall's  speech.  For  more  than  two  hours  we  dis- 
cussed the  issue,  considering  the  implications.  We  reached 
our  decision  on  the  basis  that  the  ideal  of  freedom  of  expression 
was  paramount. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  have  placed  "trust  and 
confidence  in  a  judgment  reached  by  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative leaders,"  i.e.  accept  their  decision.  We  maintain  our 
right  to  disagree  and  to  make  our  own  decisions.  The  state- 
ment expressed  in  the  Administrative  Committee  and  Academic 
Council  letter  —  that  individual  students  may  disagree,  but 
that  the  SPEAC  leadership  should  have  accepted  the  adminis- 
tration's decision        we  find  wholly  contradict<.ry. 

The  right  to  challenge  the  beliefs  of  our  fellow  students, 
faculty  and  administration  is  most  necessary  Xo  the  'educa- 
tional process  ' 

What  worries  us  Is  precisely  that  this  was  the  "first  such 
step  taken  in  the  history  of  the  University  "  We  cherish  Bran- 
deis' liberalism,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  maintained. 

"A  healthy  climate  of  social  and  intellectual  exchange"  can 
be  retained  only  if  the  administration  accepts  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  disagree  with  its  decisions.  The  equation  of  honest 
dissent  with  "indignant  and  unjustified  self- righteousness  and 
distrust"  can  only  undermine  the  prevailing  freedom  at  the 
University. 

Sincerely, 

The  SPEAC  Executive  Board 
Uirry  Goldman  '«3 
Victor  Hausner  '64 
Edward  Perimuttcr  '€S 
Stephen  Slaner  '€4 

Satire 


James  H   Clay 
Jerome  Cohen 
Philip  J    Driscoll 
Charles  W    Duhig 
William  M   Goldsmith 
Jack  S.  Goldstein 
Morris  Soodak 
Caldwell  Titcom.b 
Harold  Weisberg 
John  B.  Wight 


Philip  Driscoll 
Ix)uis  L^vin 
Leonard  W    Levy 
Robert  A    Manners 
Edwin  B   Pettet 
1.  Milton  Sacks 
Silvan  S   Schweber 
Charles  I   Schottland 
Harold  WeisDerg 


The  Conscientious  Picketcrs 


Frank  Susman 


Delivery  Service 
TW  3  1900 — 1276 


Open  from 

8  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 

Fridoy  ond  Sofur<ioy 

a  A.M.  to  11   P.M. 

MoMdoy  thru  TKurtdoy 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  inc. 
867  Maim  Street,  Waltham  Si,  Mass. 

Imported  ond   Don"'**''r  Beer  —  Wines  —   Liquors 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

^^  FOR  SALE:  1949  Plymouth,  good 
^  transporiotiofi;  cleon;  hot  b««n 
I     mointotned    »•»    good    running    condi- 

tion.      $75.00.    or    best    o«er.      Coll 

TW  3  3295. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NORCE 


LAUNDRY    AND    CLEANING 
VILLAGE 

open  6  nights  'til    1  1 

102SC  Moin  St.     Neor  the  A  &  P 


I^st  nJKbt  in  the  Club  I^ounge  of  the  Sherman  Stiulent 
Center,  an  emergency  meeting  to  (ii.scuss  the  four  week-old 
invasion  of  India  by  China  (or  at  lea.st  those  six  hundred 
million  on  the  mainland)  was  held  by  the  Hrandeis  Consci- 
entious PicketinET  Society.   iL  had  been   called    by   several 

members,  who  fell  that  perhaps — — 

tvome  action  lo  acknowledge  an    This  proceeding  speech  was  ac- 
awareness    of    the    brutal     and    companied      by     the      incessant 
,      .     _  I      r>   J  r-w  twanging  of  a  guitar  to  the  tune 

naked  aggression  by  Red  China  ^^  '^e  shall  not  be  moved" 
upon  her  peaceful  neighbor  (at  vvhich  proved  to  be  prophetic 
lea-st  in  the  last  eleven  months)  for  the  outcome  of  the  meeting. 
India,  should  hi'  taken  j^^y  jq  itsk  Boycott 

llie  first  speaker  was  an  edi-  .  .     .  »      l  «*    *u- 

,    ,      ,       .  ,  .A    suggestion    to    boycott    the 

tor  of  the  Justice,  who  proposed    ,,^..,j  ci.inesf  laundryman  or  to 

that  no  action  was  necessary  stop  drinking  tea  as  an  alterna- 
since  India  was  so  di.^tanl,  as  tive  was  shoutcxi  down  by  a 
opposed    to    more    K>cal,    recent    voice  vote    It  wa«  further  stres- 

.sed  that  this  discussion  concern- 
ing the  daily  loss  of  lives  was 
just  not  equal  in  scope  to  other 
matters     previously      requiring 


action    against     the  Presidents 

policy    on    Cuba    or  the    action 

against     H  o  ward  Johnson  s 

Someone    from    the  il(Mjr    then 


.someone      rom    me    n.K.r    inen    .^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^ 

pointed  out  that  C/(Hh«,.sloyakia    ^,f  no-action  ensued.  Before  ad- 
in   1938  was  also  thought  to  be    „,„„,, „^     *,,,.    ^.w.,*^tv    n.nnn    a 


j^3^  SUNDAY    EVENING     DcC   9       ^T    8    O'CLOCK 

^  vl  ^        DR.  MARGARET  MEAD 


liW:v'nii!i:!i!nnr'Vv''''''"''"''''ir''''i'''^''"!T''"'''''^ 

i!llil;i!!;ii!llil!!.l:.l!!,,i.l.:!..:.li.,.,..,,ia ,...  ,; „i,...i>iiL 


^. 


( A  n  t  K  r  o^«lo9t«t ) 

"TKe  Growtk  ©♦  Violence  ond  Non-Violence" 

rOBD    HALL    rOBUM 

JOtMN  NALL  —  Uiiisk«ri  St  ctr   NMtl«fto«  Avt .  —  BOSTON 
MOiS  OPCN  7:4S  P  M.  EVUYIODY  waCOME 


NANKING 

Qmese  Restaurant 

659   MAIN   STREET 

Crdors  to  Take  Cut 

TW   3-5300  TW   3-93S9 


so  far  away.  This  was  countered 
by  the  e<iitor's  resj»on«:e  that  the 
further  awayness  (sic.)  of  India 
was  lo  the  tune  ol  eight 
hundred  seventy  three  miles 

Psuedos  Seek  Precedence 


journing,  the  six:iety  (upon  a 
suggestion  by  the  club's  faculty 
advisor  Dr  Max  L^'rner)  by  a 
«;how      r»f      hanH«      nnanirrinmsly 

voted  to  change  the  name  of 
the  organization  to  Young 
Hypocrites    A  motion  to  hold  a 


.n  V       4  V  I  dance      the      wet^kend      t)efore 

Inis    objection    having    been    ,,.     ;  «_  „. „     t^v^t^r^ 

■•  *  Christmas   vacation  was  tabled 

until  the  next  meeting. 


TWINBROOK 


JAMES  WEINER,  PK.G.  (formerly  of  HorYord  Drug  Co.) 
lv25A  Moin  Sff««f,  W«Sffi«m  (noxt  H>  the  r.e^  A&P  Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WAITHAM'S  UTEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

FROMrr  DELIVERY  SERVICE 

PARKING  AVAILAiLE  AT  ALL  TIMES  IN  FRONT  OF  STORE 

Opoffi  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  Including  S«ind«yfl 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and  Faculty 

*W#»«r€^,^#  Drug  Siare  to  JBruhil^is^* 


well  parlayed,  a  second  argu 
ment  was  put  forward  by  the 
co-chairman  of  the  Pseudo  In- 
tellectual Si><:ieiy  lan  active  or 
ganization  on  the  Brandeis 
campus)  that  where  in  the  past, 
action  had  been  taken  against 
wrongs  committed  by  Caucas 
ians,  there  was  no  precendent 
in  the  club's  iilusliious  history 
for  admonishing  people  of 
Chinese  extraction. 

A  third  and  final  objection 
was  raised  by  a  minor  member 
of  the  Hootenanny  chorus,  who 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  in 
the  past  specific  objectives  such 
as  a  "Landmark  for  Hungry 
Aiticiicans'  or  Itie  Waierlown 
Arsenal  had  been  handy,  but  in 
this  case  no  such  goal  existed. 


Monarch  Diner  Inc 

789   MAIN   STREET 

WALTHAM 

OfMii  S  A.M.       CloM  «:00  P.M. 


R«t.  PlN>f««  TW  3-2S20 

Aageh  Castelkma 

•47  M«Mi  StrMf 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

Th«    only   truly    fine    retfouranf    in    WalHiaiii 

hot  NOW  b€«ffi  ENLARGED  •M  MODERNIZED 

for  yoyr  a<kled  pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KirCHEN 

19  CrMc^nf  Sfr*«i 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


m  Wimm  Arts  Lectare:  1 


Abramovitz  on  Lincoln  Center 


Ronnie  Kaisorman. 


The  man  sits  qinetly  in  the  front  row  of  Slosberg  Hall,  while  we  listen  to  his  public 
history:  he  has  designed,  alone  or  in  partnership,  the  United  Nations  Headquarters,  the 
new  Time-Life  Building,  the  Master  Plan  for  Brandeis  University,  Slosberg  Hall,  the  Art 
Sttt<Uo6,  the  Faculty  Center,  the  Three  Chapels,  the  Goldfarb  Library  and  the  Rose  Art 
Cent^.  We  watch  him  sardonically  as  he  steps  toward  the  lectern,  planning  to  use  his 
own  words  to  atUck  him  as  he  speaks  on  "The  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts :  *^<^*?" '/  ^^  «»-«  *«  «*• «»«  "  **  ^^^  «««  <>^  ^«°'' 


American  Art  Since  1950: 

Show  Re  ¥6  a  Is  Quality 
Of  Contemporary  Ideas 

By  CHARLES  GIULIANO 

"RtnaUtance":  "age  of  belief,  enlightenment,  frrlo^atioN, 


A    Civic   Center   of    the    20t}i 
Century." 

Max  Abramovitz  begins  and 
we  ure  crufih#»d  that  he  actually 
it  fully  aware  of  what  he  is 
doing.  The  problems  of  fine  arts 
in  public  life  are  complex  and 
far-reaching  and  must  be  hand- 
led carefully.  And  the  speaker 
was  ready  lo  do  this  with  this 
second  of  the  Poses  Lecture 
Series,  "The  Fine  Arts  in  Public 
Life"  delivered  Monday,  Nov- 
ember 26. 

The  Architect  Put  Upon 

Of  all  the  creative  arts,  archi- 
tecture, unhappily,  has  the  least 
freedom.  This  shortcoming, 
however,  provides  the  greatest 
of  challenges.  The  architect's 
ideal  plans  for  a  building  are 
confronted  with  financial  re- 
strictions, time  limits,  archaic 
building  codes,  the  conflicting 
tastes  and  demands  of  sponsors, 
and  in  the  case  of  public  pro- 
jects, political  pressures.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lincoln  Center  these 
obstacles  sprouted  wild  and 
profuse. 

Mr.  Abramovitz  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  Lincoln  Center  from 
the  thirties,  when  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  Co«ipany  was 
searching  for  a  livable  honme,  to 
the  growth  of  a  complex  which 
includes  not  only  an  Opera 
House,  but  a   permanent  home 

for  the  New  York  Phiihar- 
monic,  a  reptrrtory  theater,  s 
theater  of  the  dance,  a  library 


The  exhibit  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum  includes  the 
shades  of  reaction  to  the  twentieth  century  and  its  prob- 
lems. The  reactions  of  the  individual  artists  seem  to  fall 
into  several  groups.  Despite  their  differences  in  approach 
they  are  clearly  motivated  by  a  common  problem.  What 
the  problem  is  does  not  become  apparent  and  indeed  we 
wonder     if    the     artist     should 


The  opening  night  at 
Center. 


Philharmonic  Hali  in  the  new  Lincoln 


and  museum  and  the  Julliard 
School  of  Music.  To  accommo- 
date all  these  groups  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  good  loca- 
tion, get  the  ground,  get  the 
money  to  buy  the  land,  pay  all 
the  fees,  hire  the  architects,  and 
satisfy  the  donors,  as  well  as 
designee  a.  Since  direct  govern- 
ment subsidy,  Mr.  Abramovitz 
lamented,  is  anathema  in  our 
society,  government  financial 
aid  couid  only  be  given  indi- 
re<'tly    The   government,   there- 


Park,  but  this  was  financially 
impossible.  Also  desired  was  a 
democratic  atmosphere;  these 
buildings  are  for  all  the  people, 
not  to  be  sef>arated  from  them 
and    the    city     by    walls.     Mr. 


be  so  directly  involved  with  it 
Clearly  no  one  can  escape?  be 
ing    atTected    by    ii.    Thi.s    may 
seem    to    be    a    romantic    over- 
simplification;   it    IS,    however, 
unlnJearabiy  obvious. 

Panic  —  The  "action"  school 
of  abstract  expressionism  at- 
tempts to  let  the  emotion  of 
the  artist  evolve  in  the  act  or 
activity  of  painting.  The  im- 
plications of  this  approach  are 
almost  theraputic  in  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  mood  and 
subjectivity  of  the  p  ai  n  t  e  r  . 
Painting  then  walks  a  narv-ow 
tightrope  between  clarity  and 
chaos.  There  can  be  no  real 
plan  or  program  as  events  must 
occur  naturally.  The  limitation 
o'  this  approach  is  tremendous. 
At  his  best  the  action  painter 
can  be  very  powerful;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  seems  invariably 
to  reach  an  impasse  and  burn 


...  1-4 1 -:  „*    »_,. 


II. 


ing  purchase  ri^ht-s  'for  coin- 
munily  bi'iuti*."  tax  exonip 
tions  and  grants  in  aid  from  thic 
city  and  state  of  New  York 
Money  also  cainif  from  founda- 
tions, private  sponsor  groups, 
and  outright  fund  drives. 

Too  Many  Architects  .  .  . 

The  money  was  made  avail 
ahlp,  but  only  for  immediate 
use.  This  demand  meant  that 
the  ideal  of  having  one  man 
(like  Frank  Lioyd  Wright)  di- 
recting the  architecture  had  to 
give  way  to  the  horror  of  ar- 
chitecture by  committee  Eiich 
of  the  six  ^^vn•  givtn  to  six 
architects  .\brani()vi!?  yot 
l^hilharmonic  Hall,  Waliace 
Harrison  got  U\v  O^xra  House, 
Eero  Saarmtn  the  icpertory 
theater,  Philip  Johnson  <he 
theater  of  the  dance.  Gordon 
Bunshaft  Julliard.  and  Pu'tro 
Belluschi  the  museum  hbr.'iry 
These  six  indejK^ndent  minds 
had  lo  agr« f  oii  an  overail  plan, 
and  submit  this  to  approval  by 
all  the  piupif  giving  mont-y 
Several  very  striking  plans,  as 
shown  in  slides,  were  reji'ited 
because  two  buildings  were  put 
together,  and  lx)th  the  archi- 
tects and  donorn  wanted  a 
building  with  which  they  could 
identify 

They  had  to  determine  how 
to  best  use  the  confintHl  area 
allotted  to  thtnri,  which  ahso  re 
quired  the  in.^icrtion  of  a  park. 
Mr  Abramovitz  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  have  a  plaza  stretch- 
ing from  the  Opera  House 
through   two  blocks  to  Central 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Art  and  Technology 


Gerald  Goldberg 


l«^     VCIll4C>tlV^<l. 


Techno!(>j^:y,  in  it.s  rapid  Ki'tJ^th,  ha.s  broken  down  our 
traditional  value?^,  which  now  mu.st  W  re.shaiH*d  and  re- 
weighed.  Today,  merely  to  di.sparaKe  the  pre.sent  .state  of 
eiir  culture  is  not  sutiicient,  .since  it  fails  to  tell  u.s  what 
should  \ye.  Art,  according  to  Pose.s  lecturer  Au^u'^t  Heck- 
scher,  Sj)eci  J  (\)nsultant  on  Art  to  Pre.sident  Kennedy,  i.s 

a  means  by  which   we  r:\p.y  ob-    — 

Technological   Quality 

Technology  then  has  a  dual 
role  It  provides  both  the  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  to  revalu- 
aiion  However,  if  art  is  to  play 
more  than  a  peripheral  role  in 
shaping  new  ideas,  i.he  public 
must  encourage  and  s  u  p  r  o  r  t 
the  foundling  institutions  v;hich 
could  stimulate  these  artists 
Mr  Heck.st  her  does  uoi  fa\t)r 
rgHir^il  rr»«'a«:ur«'s^  hut  so<'ks  in- 
stead greater  u.se  of  matching 
grants,  and  grants-in  aid  The 
dkiT'iCuily  oi  iiiaiiivciiiui^  t-Xvtl- 
lence    is,    he    feels,    the    artists 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  skimf  •^«lp<n«f»t 

•  mM't  ct«t1iMi9 

•JS  M«Ni  U.  TW  4-0S30 


Diamonds  —  Wolches  —  Jewel  r/ 
Sterling  —  Watch  Repairs  —  Jewelry  Repairs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

2it  Moody  StrMt,  Woitkom 

WttUham'f  FineMl  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4-4080 

%f€iml  DitMWif  H  irvn^M  StH^nti  mm4  F«CMlty 


R  r  o  a  d  I  y 

conceived  and  widely   pursued, 

art  is  a  force  for  change  rather 

than   «n   nHr^rT^'i^'nt   ^>f  ♦l'^**  past 

Malignancies     w  i  t  h  in    our 

technologi  ally  oriented  society 
threaten  to  rethice  art  to  imita- 
tion. Dulled  sen.sibilities  and 
overstimulaled  a{)petites  in:^y 
result  from  an  oversupply  of 
repro<iuct!ons  In  the  medmm 
of  music,  for  example,  only  '.he 
proven  works  are  played  and 
distributed  Tiie  gifts  of  tech- 
nology, the  Hi  Fi  and  Stereo, 
by  iH'ing  used  to  ♦''>f*'**ss,  are 
leading  to  a  dilution  of  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Heckscher  sees  a  cor- 
respondit>'(  loss  of  nc»\el  ex- 
perience 'n  other  worlds,  it 
almost  seem»£  as  if  our  news  is 
created  by  pvjblic  relations 
men."  Our  failure  to  get  new 
works  produced  matches  our 
inability  to  stimulate  new  cen 
ters  of  creativity  While  repro- 
duction .serves  a  joint  purpose 
in  keeping  us  aware  of  the  past 
and  prepared  for  the  future,  it 
is  not  h  substitute  for  the  new. 

New   Persp«C4ives 

The  ri»  p  i  d  inundation  of 
technology  compels  man  to 
grab  hold  in  an  ever  changing 
world.  Where,  Mr.  Hecksher 
asks,  may  the  artist  form  his 
values?  In  an  older  day  he  was 
told  what  and  how  to  pa*nt.  To- 
day he  is  forced  to  invent  both 
hla  what  and  his  uww.  The 
artist  has  gone  forward,  with- 
out public  support,  to  devise 
new  methods.  He  has  hed  to 
change  his  perspective  since 
the  single  point  of  view  is  no 
longer  valid.  The  Impression- 
ists devised  new  ways  of  seeing. 
Similarly,  the  artist  today  is 
reaching  out  for  new  languages 
and  techniques.  He  is  assuming 
the  role  of  the  prophet,  and  the 
shaper  of  ideas.  Mr.  Hecksher 
sees  a  new  c-ompleic  relation  be- 
tween technology  and  art.  The 
nrmchine  takes  what  man  has 
mnde,  strips  it  of  excess,  and 
produces  a  form  close  to  the 
Diatonic  ideal.  Artists,  such  as 
Piel  Mondrian  and  Constantin 
Brancusi,  'r»ke  the  elements  of 
le  machine  and  create  new  art. 


out  Neither  the  DvKooning, 
nor  the  Pollack  nor  the  Hoff- 
man in  this  show  make  it  They 
have  all  gone  too  lar  ant'  aie 
lost  Perhaps  we  have  gone 

too  far  for  the  action  painter. 
DeKooning  seems  suicidal  in 
his  suppression  and  resignation 
to  events 

Good  but  Bad 

Propaganda — The  propagan- 
dists are  curious  left  wers  from 
the  Thirties.  Ben  Shahn  sings 
out  for  .3ANE  in  a  painting  that 
despite  the  message  is  frankly 
ugly.  Shahn  seems  convinced 
that  it  is  the  Bomb.  Levine  is 
even  more  curious.  He  still 
fights  the  old  fashioned  ideas 
of  political  corruption,  middle 
class  values,  etc.  Levine,  in  the 
most  strikingly  handsome 
painting  of  the  show,  has  mis- 
sc<'  the  point,  badly.  Baskin  has 
attached  himself  to  the  former 
with  his  "birdman,"  which 
deals  with  the  mutation  — 
evolution  problem 

Humor  —  The  gimmick  or 
cute  joke  is  the  contribution  of 
t  h  *^'  n»'o-d'idaist  1  suppose 
they  re  nice  if  you  like  that 
.sort  of  tlung  but  1  find  tht  in  to 
be  ratiier  dull 

Lyricism  —  E.scape  from 
rr  ilily  has  led  some  into  the 
most  in«Tf*dihle  kinJ  of  Ix-auty. 
The  Rothko  is  gorgeous;  it  is 
color  of  the  most  fantastic  kind. 
Parker  Jias  ui>ed  the  Jl  o  t  h  k  o 
formula  of  three  n^.ssses  '^f 
color  but  lacks  the  brillan<*^  of 
the  master  Clader':.  gentle 
movt-ment     through     space     is 

*  i  »\t%y^       a  Cca  .>^  c«  a  «  i 4  |k,  . 

Because  of  the  enormous 
.scope  of  this  show  I  have  Imhti 
ft  reed  to  analyze  it  not  in 
terms  of  individual  f-tTort«  but 
rather  in  terms  of  group  re- 
actions This  of  necessity 
shi.dows  the  individual  paint- 
ings, somt  of  which  are  partic- 
uluarly  fine  Diebkin  represent."? 
the  west  coast  schtx)!  and  is 
often  r 'ferred  to  in  the  "back 
lo  the  figure  movement  (we 
areni  entirly  sure  if  it  left), 
r*'*'  n.'ontmg  combines  a  linear 
conception  oi  comp<^sition  with 

fronii nurd  on  Page  6) 
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Stationary,  Wearing  Apparel 

Cosmetics,  Candies  and 
Furnishings  for  Your  Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

299  Moody  Street,  Waltham 

Yom  Money  k  Worth  More 
at  a  Wo^wordi  Store 
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Cinema 


The  Absurd  Earth 


*'The  Island"  saves  no  face  for  the  Japanese  and  ac- 
cordinjfly  there  was  considerable  displeasure  when  it  was 
exported  to  the  United  SUtcft.  It  lieu  too  ckwe  to  the  na- 
tional weakness  to  be  appreciated  there.  Here  in  the  United 
States  it  is  successful  because  it  does  save  face.  It  is  melo- 
drama, the  plot  of  which  is  safely  impoBsible,  leaving  the 
strength    of    lU    mesMfe   undi 


mmished 

Kaneto  Shinda,  w4m>  was 
previously  just  a  script  writer, 
lived  on  a  little  island  for  aev- 
eral  months  and  wrote,  di''^:^; 
€»d  and  produced  The  lsi»rKl  *' 
TTiere  is  no  dialogue  in  the  pic- 
ture and  the  theme  is  elemen- 
tal A  farmer  (Taija  Tono- 
yama)  and  his  wife  (Net>uko 
Otawa)  live  with  their  two 
s«nall  sons  (Shinji  Tanaka  and 
Masanori  Horimoto;  ait»ne  on 
an  island  the  shape  of  a  hay 
stack  and  just  a  little  kMftger 
than      the      Spmgold      Theatre 


man  ot  today  works  crvery  day 
in  his  life  at  the  same  tasks. 
and  this  fate  is  no  less  absurd 
[than  Sisyphus' I.  But  it  is 
tragic  only  at  the  rare  mo- 
mefjta  w^en  it  be<y>me«  con- 
scious.  line  island"  says  this 

and  it  is  as  painful  to  the  Jap- 
anese as  if  the  American  way 
were  bared  in  such  a  way  to  us. 
The  A.iiericar  allows  himself 
to  k)e  ncioved  h:  it  because  he  is 
safely   detached   from   it. 

The  woman  trips  and  drops 
oiw  bijcket  aiKl  Uie  man  hits 
her  and  kntK'ks  her  down  into 


TlH'v   just    manage   to   live,   and  the  dirl  out  of  no  malice.     It  is 

wh,it  Camu>  would  call  the  ab-  a     reflex     action       Sorrow    and 

surdity  of  their  existence  forms  joy  are  not  part  of  the  struggle 

thi'  siihjecl  of  the  picture.  upward    but.    as    for    Sisyphus, 

,..        .        ^^^  1-1.. «,«  lie    in    the    downward    >ourn€y, 

SisvDlms  on  tn«   Island  -      ^.  a     a- 

.^•»yi««w.  j^  ^^  reflective  pauiie 

The  island  has  no  water  and  p.mrr.t  *m^  KWiMm 

the    man   and    woouui    have    to  ^  "       7^             .   w 

irrigate     tlieir     sweet     poUtoes  Oi>e    of    the    boys    catches    a 

and  corn   bringing  water  by  the  pme  fish  once,  and  the  famity 

bucket  from  the   mainland  and  celebrates  by  Ukwig  a  ^e^^^r 

carrying  two  buckets  apiece  up  ride    to  a    large    town.    woMAg 

the      treacherous      slope       The  down  therr  restaurant  food,  and 

iKickets  are  heavy   and  the   la  taking    a    ride    on    a    funicular 

hor  is  eternal    the  work  is  the  railway     The  scene  ends  hast- 

measure  of  cxM;tcnce.     !t  is  not  iJy  ^-nd      the     camera    ^rushes 

fruiUul  work    nor  does  one  suf  l***"   *<>  ^^>^  island  which   must 

fer   at    it      It    is  only    life  main  be    watered      There    is    another 

taming  work;  it  is  absurd     It  is  downward    journey    when    one 

Sisvphus    pushing    his    rock    up  <>'  ^^^  ^Y^  becomes  fatally  ill 

the    mountain    and    watching   it  '^rtd  the  father  rushes   to  bring 

r-.M    down    again      Interminable  «     doctor    back     ♦(>    Uie     island, 

lirn,-s  we  watch  and   move  step  o^'-V    ^<>    ^'"^1    that    the    boy    has 

i,v  .i.M>  up  the  mo^intam  as  thev  already  died      There  is  a  funeral 


Utters 

(CotitiwtMd  irmn  Pa§€^2) 

Plajfli  and  <iiaiiies 

Out    of   the    two    reviews   ol 
Heartbreak   House   one   finds 
much    to   do   with    the   plot   of 
play  (in  fact,  in  the  caae  of  Mr. 
Kaiaerman's  piece  an  almost 
complete    restatement ) .    aome- 
thing  about  the  music  of  Mo- 
zart,  an   «nsight   Into   the   per- 
sonal  lives  of  Mark  Tatz  and 
Peter  Sajovic,  and  next  to  noth- 
ing at  all  about  the  production. 
I  will  not  say  that  Kaisennan's 
review   hmt  no  value   and  the 
review  by  Tate  and  Sajovic  cer- 
tainly has  merit  if  published  in 
a  sort  of  avant-garde  Trve  Can- 
frariiMw:  but  it  seems  tha '.  some- 
one   at    Brandeis    should    take 
upon    himself   the    not  too-tax- 
ing   burden    of    devoting    the 
proper  portion  of  a  leview  to 
production.     It     is    not    that     I 
would  like  to  see  such  things  as 
the    Tatz  Sajovi<-     i-Liss)     re- 
views eliminat€?d    Personally.  1 
find    them    "a   hilarious    must." 
I  would  merely  like  to  see  the 
other  added. 

Alice 
(Co«tfi»i*ed  on  Fttge  «j 


Abramovitz 


May 


\t*\mr    the    buckets     to    the    top 


on 


top    of    the    island    and    ihe 


ani     ladle    the    water    into    the    I>^'"sc    is    too    lontj    and    painful 


ec*rth    and    wa<ch    it    sink   down 
dt.'.*i(i 

'I'herc   is   no   trtt»edy    for    Sis 
yptiu^   uu'i!    Ill-   p.uisev     and    it    !S 
likewise'    tor    the    fat  tn«'r    of    loe 
Inland     Camus  savs    T^>e  work 


EXPECTING 
FRHENDS  OR 
NATIVES? 

Mafcs  maiiaiiswi 


.^i^ain  thi'v  rush  back  to  their 
lat><)r.  VhiI  the  woman  has 
stopped  t';o  loni4  She  carr'.'"-- 
her  first  load  up  'f^''  rnour^.tain 
and  ?.tands  still,  watching  her 
husband  sp^wni  the  water  into 
the  earth  In  the  desperation 
which  tb<jught  has  allowed  her. 
ssJ^«e  deliberately  en^pties  her 
b<M"ket  in  on*"  spot  while  her 
husband  stops  and  stares  at  her. 
In  anguish  *he  liwows  herself 
down  and  screaiTM  in  the  loo«e 
dry  dirt  Her  hustiand  goe^i 
back  to  his  work  «m»<I  w>on  she 
too  gets  up  and  atarts  to  work 
again,  carefully  la^hng  from 
her  other   bucket. 

TW    problem    ia    a    human 


(Continued  frmn  Page  3) 
i^tentially     oriented    a&pecl    of 
the    ego    undue    power.     Thus, 
the  possibility  of  the   'great  re- 
fusal," the  ever  more  necessary 
removal   of   the   object    of  anx- 
iety,   is   greatly    weakened.      A 
psychology   such   as   Dr     May's, 
which  seems  to  have  at  its  base 
the   eventual    complete    separa- 
tion of  the  ego  from  instinctual 
drives  jucjtifies  existence  :-t  'he 
expensi'     of     human     pt)tenti'il 
May's  psycholoj^y   K'ves  a  carte 
blanche    to    thos«^    sf>cial    acicn 
tists  wIk)  view   proj^ress   purely 
m   terms  of   mdustiial    and   e<v)- 
nomic     advance    ,i\\d    who    deny 
that    fundamental    to   any    pm^ 
resw    IS    the    satisfaction    of    hii 
man    need.>        It    i.-;   at    tunes    like 
this   that    !    3fT»   tf*m[>ted    ff>   ^sK. , 
"Freedom   for   what"*  "     Honesty 
for    its    own    sake    i.>    an    empty 
virtue     Only  honesty  leading  to 
effective  social  action  and  aris- 
ing   frotn    social    understanding 
is     of     any     importance       The 
eventual    removal    of   all    poth- 
D«ogy.  both  individual  and  so- 
cial, must  be  at  the  base  ol  any 
psychoanalytical      method      at- 
tefapiiiitf  to  confront   Freudiao 


(Cm9iimue4  from  Fto#e  5) 

Abramovitz  emphasized  how 
Philharmonic  Hall  was  open  to 
people  acMi  light;  people  slay 
around  there  after  hours  be- 
cause they  en|oy  the  building. 
Traffic  has  been  kepi  around 
the  perimeter  and  imder  the 
Center,  so  that  ooly  pedestrians 
have  free  access  to  the  build- 
ings. The  hope  was  expressed 
that  this  center  would  make  the 
arts  available  to  grcftler  num- 
bers of  people. 

The  Lincola  Center,  though  a 
ftrst  In  U.S.  history,  is  not 
unique  in  world  history,  if  we 
remember  the  examples  oi  the 
Acropolis,  the  Agora,  Pompeii, 
the  Roman  Forum,  the  Vatican, 
St  Mark's  Square  in  Venice, 
Capitoline  Hill  and  Red  Square. 
These,  Mr.  Abramovitz  remark- 
ed, are  power  (i.e.  government) 
centers,  economic  and  religious 
centers.  Lincoln  Center  is  a 
pioneering  effort  as  a  cultural 
center  He  said  that  there  are 
opera  houses  in  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  New  York  that  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  This 
is  a  center  with  its  own  unity 
within  the  conrrmunity.  Other 
cities   in    the  U-S.   mod  Canada 


are  naw  taking  i«>  the  idea  and 
starting  their  own  Lincoln 
Centers. 

Apathy  and  Mediocrity 

There  is  a  serious  problem 
which  the  speaker  mentiooed. 
Lack  of  public  concern  for  good 
architecture  has  meant  poor 
buildings  in  this  country.  There 
is  very  little  public  understAnd- 
ing  or  awareness  of  the  respon- 
sibilities in  producing  ftne 
wtMrks.  '*A  building  is  succeasful 
as  it  approaches  or  exceeds  our 
aspirations  as  a  society.  We 
must  develop  rapport  between 
ourfelvf-i  and  what  ought  to 
be."  Part  of  this  public  apathy 
has  resulted  in  the  paucity  ol 
government  support  for  any  of 
the  arts.  This  country  is  the 
only  one  which  does  not  subsi- 
dize the  arts  openly  and  freely. 

He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
aesthetic  merits  of  what  was 
produced  in  this  collaborative 
effort.  He  said  he  could  only 
philosophize  to  himself  before 
the  project  was  started.  After 
the  kHiildmg  is  £nished  discus- 
sion about  it  is  valueless  (ex- 
cept, I  might  add.  as  instruction 
for  future  buildings).  The  ar- 
chitects may  have  done  more 
than  they  thought  they  were 
doing,  creating  a  cultural 
center.  Whether  good  or  bad.  it 
is  a  beginning,  and  that  is  its 
moMi  important  contributi«>n. 
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to 

recognize;  bvt  it  is  mm*  prob- 
lea*  too.  We.  those  who  live  off 
the  island,  have  ■»  e  r  e  I  y  ob- 
scured    »t     In     our    frensy     to 

and  a   wmnmn  carry  waler  and 


thM  af 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

N«lhi>€tfli  Cttfik  Md  forty  GMclfl 
SckMl  Stipple 

—      TW  9 


fait  m 


know    what    they    are   and 

them  »tn»ggie  with  undcr- 

We    watch    the    hips 

of  the  wsaaaw  as  she  struggles 

up  Mke  moitnlatn  ill-ciad  and 
sweating  and  we  ahnost  revel 
in  com|>4ete  understanding  aivd 
acceptance  el  her  nature  as 
wMVMin  OH  the  island,  how- 
ever, the  frantic  search  for  urv- 
(Coftt>n*»*>fi  on  Pnnr  7) 
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a  thick  expres.'iive  brush  The 
result  is  frankly  exciting 
And  Now  for  Sewlpimrt 
Sctilptur.  IS  well  represented 
bv  several  marvelous  pieces. 
Dsvid  Smith  offers  a  welded 
piece  which  contradicts  the  full 
rr>und  bv  appearing  to  tie  a 
high  relief  in  b^okx.  It  is  un- 
usually balanced  in  its  aeose  of 
movement,    yel    gtiinulating    in 

the  tasteful  aelection  of  it.s  de- 
.   .  •       ».  •»     •      •    »    ■»•• »     '  — '  •   I- .  - 

Roaxak  is  powerful  in  its  nnass 
and  direction  Peter  Grippe  is 
involved  with  the  dual  problem 
oi  »ymbo4isni  and  pure  space: 
they  are  well  united  and  forn* 
an  Intricate  bronze.  Mr  Chsm- 
bertin's  aeulpture  sticks 

This  is  without  doubt  the 
most  important  show  of  mod- 
em art  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
Boston  area  in  many  years.  If 
the  show  deserves  criticism,  it 
is  because  the  star  performers 
have  not  aii  iiwd  up  to  their 
reputations  In  general,  how- 
ever, I  Snd  that  it  is  an  heroic 
attempt  to  present  the  total 
ptcfiire  of  what  is  hapipening  in 
American  art. 
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Toward  "Strongman  ism 


(CtmUmMd  from  Page  3) 


with  4kM    iniiwiice    from   the  ^  *>*^l  Not  tmlesB  they  ere  to  ikm  people  or  Itwir  emintry;  lecthrMy  wMtfi  Im  the 

■tviMilii  eigijiillin  the  Aaal  jpol-  «^teMced  first.   The  leader,  the  never  to  the  government  or  the  soon  as  his  individuality 

Idn  WU».  I  diSTsaw.  I  mUk  «Mly  didator  must  sUeace.  How  lie  regime.  This  means,  of  course,  flicte  with  the 

to  Bolnt  out  thirt  we  have  a  ?««  tWs  is  hts  proMem;  but  that  the  existing  policy  of  ex-  stato  Ike  slieyM  be  wiiUiw  to 

built-in  dislilce  for  dicUtes,  there  must  he   reasonable  sil-  tending  Joieign  aid  throMgh  r* 

1 4ietatoraliipa.  Ua-  ^"^^  beiore  he  can  eflectively  governments  is  inhercsiHy       Thie  exIiorlalkMi  to  tlie  kidi 

Bucciei^iily  alien-  ;^ft  orfanixinc.  StaWHty  will  UM»y.   IntorMitiotial  apoMMcal  vUKiai  may  mumA  mnmm  to 

ftom  Uw  eomioto-  i^low,  never  preoede,  MMd-  afmcics  shouM  take  tmn  o<  my 

wirich  the  ward  hm  fer  i^aiioB.  Only  thioiigh  a  «cta-  dlspensii^  loreign  aid  withta  a  at    

it  is  iisricei  to  try  and  Worship,  given  the  ttanetable,  country,  with  the  minimum  of  matic  ndhMionitloMs 

leh  «  syslcsn  "^y  ox^nizaUon  be  started  in  interferenee    from    the    local  pcrspieaelous    nnet  ^ 

be  lustiAed.  Let  me  assume  this  <«»«tic  state.  Once  «W»;  fovwwnenL  (I  shaU  elnboinato  will  not  iaU  to  note'th^I  li^v^ 

that  one  has  surmounted  this  lJ«d,  inability  may  be  cnpected  on  this  m  a  later  article).  addressed  myself  tc     indtvid- 

emotioAallsm.  What  would  a  <^v«n    though    this    stability    is       j  ^,^,1  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^|,  ^^  ^li  rightiuliy  betong 

dictotorship  ^en  mean?  It  will  <»iy  enforced  nervation    ^    the     i«divldual.  *«  ^^  i*^  •^  J'***  ««it¥^ie-, 

maagk  mtly  that  there  exisXm  as       Once    stable,    tiie    people    of  while  1  believe  in  the  neeea-  during  those  eritieiil  periods  of 

all-encompassing  power   which  this   state  may   indulge  in  the  ^^y  ^f  having  strong  knders  <I  •"tion-buiklii^.     Tinke    has    a 

decides  lor  the  whole  country  supreme  luxury,  democracy,  ^y^n    used    the   word  dictator  ^*y    o*    diatortii^    sense    into 

on   any    and    all    issues,    that  Democracy  in  a  disorderly  »o-   tho««ff\     in     the     unemotional  nonsense     for     the     Ahallow- 

tikere  wUl  be  an  'oflkial"  right  ciety   —   in  a   society   where   „M,n,ier  only  that  I  have  suje-  ««i«d«i. 

SMy  €t  oenducting  any  matter   there  is  no  economic  stability,    geared),    my    largely    Westora 

Of  concern;    there    wjU    come   where  wrangling  politics  i«  the   traiwiinr  Ka«  aI«m  it»A*iiHi«  •» 


into    existence     an     "<^cial"   rule, 

truth  against  which   there  can   masses    is    always    hardly    be- 
only  be  falsc^iood.  It  will  mean   yond   subsistence   —   15   no  de- 
thc  obliteration  of  the  individ-   mocracy    in    the    lasting    sense 
ual    when    his    interests 
counter  to  the  interests  of  the  and  real. 
toUlity  which  is  the  state.  Can  A  Dietator  Fail? 


u  hJTi  I      ;    :V1   training  has  also  indelibly  im- 

where    the    lot    of    the   panted     in     my     thiniilng    the 

worth  of  the  individual.    I  can 
see  only  a  dictatorship  artnally 


'Tlie  Island' 

(Continued  from  Pmffe  €) 


*!.  4    4    I,      ij  i^  4     til  .^-!^  !l   «•  io«g  ^  *t  holds  the  promise   derstanding  has  only  a  confus- 
run  that  it  should  be  to  be  effective  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  the  future    irig    effect      When    the    famUy 


Kaee  Against  Time 


collectivity  of  individuals  in  a  visits  the   big  town,   they    stop 

particular  state.    When  i  speak:  in  wonder  in  front  of   a  store 

What  happens  if  the  dietator  of  the  "obliteration  of  the  in-  selling    televisions,    and    watch 

should   fail?   What   if  he   turns  dividual."    I    am    actually    ap-  a   beautiful   wonK>n  dressed  in 

Denunciations!    But    this    is  out  to  be  anything  but  the  pa-   pealing  to  the  individual  not  to  siLin-tight  black  oacillato  fran 

totalitarian   thiniiing!    So    it    is.   triot    that    1   envisaged   him    to  allow   his   individuality   to   bar  tically  in  front  of  a  white  t>ack- 

But  is  there  any  alternative  for  be?  In  the  hrst  place,  the  die-  the  progress  of  his  society.    In  ground  in  time  to  quick  nuisic. 

the    newly-independent    sUtes?   utor  can  only  fail  if  he  has  not  effect,  the  individual,  if  he  truly  In  this  sexuaUy  potoni  icrking 

In  an  underdeveloped,  eoonc.T^i     been  capable  enough   to  effee-   Icves  his  country.  wiU  imve  to  manikin,  the  nature  of  woman 

caliy,    politically    and    sectaliy   tively  use  the  forces  under  his   merge  his  identity  with  the  col-  cannot  be  diaeovered 
ciMM>tic  country,  the  prune  task  command  (the  gowmment.  the 
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must  be  organiaation.  The  par-  military  and  other  agencies)  to 
amount  conrideration,  organ i  bring  contendn^  facttons  to 
nrtion.  must  aleo  be  ttod  up  aisbmission.  This  can  noennonly 
with    time.    The    eoosMMny,    the  that    he    was    a 


politics,  ttie  social  structure  — 
ail  tiae  facets  of  society  —  must 
be  organized  with  a  view  to 
making  them  stable  as  soon  as 
possible.  Stobility  is  to  be 
striven  for  with  trw  idea  that 
-one  is  racing  against  time. 
What  do  I  me^ri  when  1  refer 
to  racing  against  time"'  Does  a 
timetable  exist  which  should 
be  one's  Kuiu^*  in  im-  tlr-vT-iop- 
nnent  of  his  country  toward.«; 
ttability?  Is  there  an  »r*»ii»l 
need  for  this  tinr>etable  if  rt  so 
exists' 

The  timetable  is  the  rate  at 
which  neighboring  states  are 
gelling  to  be  anore  and  more 
powerful.  Before  W^y  ran  he 
po  w  e  r  f  u  1  enough  to  renUy 
threaten  the  existence  of  one's 
state,  one  should  be  able  to 
bring  his  stoto  to  that  sti^e 
where  the  threat,  if  one  cannot 
dissipate  it,  can  at  least  be  met 
effectively.  Is  this  idea  of  a 
timctciblc  absurd?  The  kiea  i>f 
a  throat  merely  imagined?  Th«* 
concept  of  a  timetable  (which 
historicaiiy  should  belong  to 
the  Itth  and  the  Iftth  cen- 
turtos)  a  mere  rhetorical  de- 
vlae  indnigad  m  by  the  au^or** 
One  will  only  have  to  recall 
Korea,  Viet-Nam  and  Laos  to 
realize  that  there  are  stili  re- 
gions of  the  world  which  are 
still  200  or  IM  years  behind 
20th  century  concepts 

Need  I  elaborato  any  more 
on  the  necessity  for  a  leader  to 
meet  the  schedules  of  his  time- 
toble*^ 

The  \e«4  «f  Order 

The  absolute  necestuty  of  or- 
ganizing and  stabilizirvg  the  so- 
ciety having  been  pointed  out 
the  next  query  .should  bf,  can 
this  be  effectively  b  r  ii  ii  g  h  t 
about  without  resorting  to  a 
strong  man,  a  die  Utor''  Let  an 
assume  that  a  "democratic" 
riewly-independcnt  state  wished 
to  organize  itself  and  provide 
for  a  stoble  "deoftoeratjk  '  so- 
ciety. So  s  myriad  of  political 
Krties  an  innumerable  num- 
r  of  social  or  economic  inter- 
est groups  come  into  being 
has  its  owk^  pmtukcem  which 
the  interests  of  the 
group  proposing  it.  Everyone. 
wkHk  periiaps  ibe  exception  of 
the  masses ,  tr  ies  10  wo^-x  c ve  r  y  - 
one  for  selfish  ends.  The  masse?, 
in  particular,  i>re  worked  <m  by 
everyosie.  The  result  is  chaos 
in  every  fabric  of  the  society, 
chaos  worse  than  the  original 
state  from  which  the  country 
wanted  to  emerge.  How  can 
one  poasibly  bring  order  when 
a  thoiaand  and  one  bickerings 
are  gniag  on? 

Fighting  women  ought  to  foe 
studtod  extensti'ely  by  political 
scienticto.  lliey  are  the  closest 
reaemt^nce  that  one  can  get 
to  the  phenomenon  of  s  .«;tate 
tern  by  countless  factions  Is  it 
to  bring  order  to  a 
where  several  quarreling 
wnmen  arc  each  clamoring  to 


really  in  iio  position  to  dkstaie. 
Another  will  take  his  place, 
someone  more  capable.  And  so 
the  cycle  goes  until  a  man 
cxiual  to  the  task  shall  be  in 
control  <^  the  state.  >k>thing  is 
lost  except  time.  The  danger 
of  this  I  have  already  pointed 
out  earlier.  Since  it  is  only  for 
the  iKKkd  of  the  people  them- 
selves that  tlM^y  find  one  wno 
will  bring  order  into  the  sys- 
tem as  scoR  as  possible,  and 
since  a  dictator  is  the  nrs  c  5 1 
natural  choice  to  b  r  •  n  g  thrs 
about,  the  dictator  will  «ioon 
HI  i»e 

Should  ti««  dictotor  turn  out  [ 

k>  be  non-patriotic  and  still 
successfully  control  the  stale, 
the  organization  of  the  state 
will  still  benefit.  It  is  inevrta- 
ble,  even  if  for  selfish  reascms 
alone,  that  the  dictator  should 
hameas  the  econooMr  resources 
of  the  country,  that  he  shouid 


«w\jn*Q)^Bt^      r\rklili«>al       fa^>t  14 

which  wi!l  lead  <  if  ron«o)id«»- 
tion,  by  farce  or  otherwise  is 
effectively  done)  toward  stabi- 
lizing the  society,  if  only  while 
km  lives.  As  soon  as  he  dies,  or 
becomes  senile,  then  a  sueees- 
sor  will  be  chosen  whom  cir- 
cumstances will  also  force 
eitiker  to  be  a  dictator  or,  being 
a  weak  ruler,  to  be  over- 
thrown The  eontribuiioii  even 
of  non-patriotic  dictators,  there- 
lore,  is  the  relative  period  of 
stotMlity  which  tKey  impose 
while  they  rule.  Stability,  how 
ever  intormittont ,  i«  *.*  r  t  t  e  » 
than  no  stobility  at  ail  in  this 
se«is<\  Many  constructive  things 
can  be  engag<^  in  during  a 
'rtabk'  jrruKi,  with  or  vrithout 
th«'  dictator  One  must  note 
however  that,  in  underde^vtl- 
oped  ar€»as  as  i  have  n  <•  I  e  d 
earlier,  .stability  is  nrK)re  often 
than  not  a  dictated  on*" 

E«4e  «f  Foreign  Aid 

Foreijfii  aiders  should  make 
alJ  efforts  to  imiw'ess  upon  the 
people  that  the  aid  they  are  re- 
ceiving IS  not  contingent  to  the  J 
continuance  in  power  of  Miy 
particular  regime,  that  whoso- 
ever may  wield  power  in  thai 
state  may  expect  to  receive  the 
same  aid  that  previously  had 
been  given  to  the  •**•€•.   Some 

*Ti#  #-\    t    «    «*  • 

aiders 


have 


4t 5-», 

committed  the 
egregious  error  of  identifyic\g 
themselves  with  the  si^pport  of 
a  partictilar  regtnfte.  Wh^n  the 
regime  starts  tottering  and 
finally  collapses,  the  people  can 
not  help  associating  it  with  the 
foreign  alders.  Foreign  aid 
should  be  committed  imly  either 
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Judges  Lose  to  Northeastern  81-59, 
Open  at  Home  with  MIT  Tomorrow 

By  STEVE  SEIJGMAN 

BoHion  Ma»8.,  Dec.  3  —  The  Brandeis  basketball  team  suffered  its  second  loss  of  the 
season  as  the  Judges  bowed  to  a  strong  Northeastern  teiim  81-59  at  the  Huskies*  gym. 

P\)r  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  first  half,  the  local  hoopsters  played  with  the  same 
skill  and  determination  that  they  showed  in  the  second  half  of  the  URI  game.  Early 
baskets  by  Ron  Kemper  and  Bill  Goldberg  gave  the  Blue  and  White  a  6-2  lead  in  the 
opening  moments  of  play.  Although  the  Huskies  soon  went  ahead,  the  Judges  never  fell 
more  than  a  few  points  behind  *  ~~        " 

Pacf-d    hv    the    fine   shootinti    of    eraDy  were  able  to  handle  «t        {leges,   averaging  23  4  fouls  per 
Gary   Goldberg,    the    score    was  j       Tomorrow    night    the    Judges  '  game    .  .  .  One  of  the  most  im 
knotted  at  24  24     The  Huskies, !  play    their   fust    home   game   of 
however,  suddenly   got  hot   and    the  season  aKainst  M  IT.  in  the 


rolL'd  otT  eleven  straight  pomts 
Ix'fore  Kenipcr  scored  two  foul 
shots  and  Bill  Goldberg  a  has 
ket  to  lower  the  in  a  r  g  i  r»  to 
seven  The  half  laine  t<t  <in  t  :ui 
v\:'i!  Htandt  IS  IraihiiK  !>>  lune, 
42  M 

S«'(ontl    Half 
In    Iht'    ()(ic!iiMi-'    inonu  iiLs    of 
the   secoiui    !i.;lf   ;'    looked   as   if 
the    Jn.i.;es    '.M  re    getting    back 
in  til.-  :;aitie     ThrfM'  ki  >    baskets 
bv   ('•■iiy  ( 'fO!(ii)fri-'  (  ut   thr  mar 
e:::  Vj    \\  M)    !v.;*   fron;  lliispMirit 
on     It     vvds     th.r     home     le.im's 
game      Northeasteiii    scoied    iv 
peat<Hlly;    tlu^    Blue    and    White, 
oil    Ilu-    ullit  1     hand,    could    not 
get    any    si.Tt     of    attack    going 
at^ainsl  a  stront;  Husky  defense 
Tlu>  Judges   found   it    very  difli 
cull    to    score    fn)rn    tlie    inside, 
and   when   they   were   unable   to 
hit    from  the  outside,   the  Bran- 
deis    attack    completely    stalled 
As    for    the    defense,    while    the 
full  press  did  work  on  occasion, 
LlK-     Northeastern    guards    gen 
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Hoopsters  Bowl^^ 


Shapiro  Athletic  Center  at  8  00  , 
p  m       While    th.e    Techrnen    are 
not      of     the     same     calibre     as 
lUiode  Island  and  Northeasliin, 
they     art>     by     iw*     rtieans     pusli 
overs       Tech    (airu^d     a     fifteer^ 
game   v\  mrun^   streak    Itorn    last 
year     before    bovviiit;    to    TnnilN 
by    oiii     [xiiiit    m    uvtiiiiuc   Sat 
urday  i 

On  Me.nday.  tlie  b.iskett^a!! 
team  t  ra  v  e  !  s  to  \Va!er\  illf 
Maine  t(»  ir.ert  the  White  Mules 
of  C'o!l)y  Ml  .it<  iviporlant  clash 
for  both  teams  The  Mult\s  have 
tluce  (>  5  \>  1  a  y  e  ?  s  in  K(  n 
Stone,  Ken  h'ederman.  and  Bob 
B\  rne  Also  on  the  Colby  ros 
ter  are  two  tine  sophomcjres  in 
Jim  Champlin  and  John  Stev- 
^■ns  The    basket i>a  11    team 

looks  well  on  the  way  to  trying 
to  gain  the  national  foul  cham- 
pionship Last  year  the  Judges 
placed    tfiird    among    small    col- 

B.C.  Beats  Wrestlers 

Last  nif^ht  the  B  r  a  n  d  e  i  s 
wrestllnif  team  opened  its  sea- 
son with  a  25-18  loss  to  Boston 
C  o  1  I  e  {^  e.  Four  out  of  nine 
matches  were  won  by  Brandeis, 
three  of  them  by  pin.s.  Per- 
haps the  most  colorful  vtctorv 
was  won  by  novice  Phil  Paul. 
1  who  defeated  his  opponent  with 
but  one-haii  second  reniiiiiiiiig 
the  period.  Other  victories 
re  by  Bob  L  e  r  m  a  n,  Ron 
Weincer,  and  Dick  Winkelstern. 


portanl  factors  in  team  sucee&s 
is  fan  sujiport.  UKI  Coach  F.rnie 
Calverly  said  tlial  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  th.e  Judges' 
line  play  in  tin-  Rhode  Island 
game  was  tlie  hundri-d  or  so 
Brandeis  students  who  took  the 
long  li-ip  to  Kingston  lo  io(»t 
for   tlieir  team. 


Intramurals 

Football  Season  Closes; 
Cagers  Go  Into  Action 

The  undefeated  Cable  Kibitzers  and  the  North  B- 
Hinds  will  meet  for  the  Intramural  B  League  football 
championship  tomorrow  at  3:00  p.m.  The  B-Hinds  gained 
their  playoff  spot  by  downing  the  Commuter  B's,  28-20. 
Scoring  touchdowns  for  the  victors  were  Dick  Mayer  (2), 
Charlie  Teller,  and  Dave  Olesker.  Aiding  the  loser's  cause 

bv    Steve   Ugelow. ~ 


and      Howie 


were   se<ires 
Art      Rosenfeld, 
Foster. 

In  the  other  semi-final  game, 
the  Kibitzers  downed  the  Man- 
iacs 18  0.  Aiding  the  Cable 
cause  was  th(>  line  play  t)f  Mike 
llaimo.  B -rme  Beck,  Jon  c;old, 
and    Harvey   AlJieman. 


Basketball 

Competition  in  the  Men's  In- 
tramural basketl)all  leagues 
will    begin     next     week.    There 

will    be   six   games   playc*d    this 
i  Monday     evening     in     Shapiro 
Athletic      Center      and      every 
j  Monday     and     Wednesday    eve- 
i  ning  after  that  until  the  end  of 
March     One   signiticant    change 
in    this    year's    program    is    the 
iist^    of    certified    ;)fricia!s    lo    re 
feree    games     F.inanuel    "P\ixy" 
F'M'.uiiere,   I3irector  of  Intramur- 
als,   hopes    to    use    one   cerliiied 
ref   and   one   student   otlicial   in 
each  contest. 
I       Six  of  the  twenty  two  teams 
;  entered     will     play     in     the     A 
League,  the  remainder  to  com- 
pete in  the  B  League    Over  two 
I  hundred    students    are    on    the 
team   rosters. 

Tennii* 
In  other  intramural  compe- 
tition, Noah  Lightman  '65  and 
Michael  Seltz  '65  last  week 
fought  their  way  to  the  final 
match  of  the  fall  tennis  tourna- 

nment.  The  two  sophomores  will 
I  battle     for     the     ctiampionship 


«Ki 


t  cr      lorof-kl 


THK  BRANDKIS  BASKETBALL  TEAM  1962  62 — Standing, 
Irft  to  ri);:ht,  AssUiant  coach  Gene  Booth,  I>ave  Epstein,  Hon 
liriirr,  S«uiv  Cliiiiiiu,  Arnic  S|»iirigrr,  Ronnie  Krmpcr, 
James  Sharpe.  Coach  Philip  Philip;  kneeline:  Sieve  Smith, 
(iary  Goldberg.  Richie  Hymoff.  Billy  Goldberg  and  Larry 
Greenberg. 


Tliere  are  plans  for  intra- 
mural coinpt^tition  in  four  other 
sports  this  v/inler.  Tournaments 
have  been  planned  in  volley- 
ball, badminton,  table  tennis, 
and  foul  shooting. 


To  URI  SO- 73 


Kingston.  R  I  .  Dec    1     -  T\\v 

Brandeis  University  basketball  t 
team  almost  poll«^d  off  a  sur-  | 
prise  upset  iK-fore  Iwwmg  to  ! 
KluKle    Island    80  Tit  | 

riie    Judges    played    well    in  ; 
the  opening  minutes  of  play   as 
Hon     Kemper.     Hiil     GoUiinrg. 
and    Sieve    South    combined    t<> 
give  the  visitors  a   117   lead  at  ■ 
the   f'»'»r    riiinut«*    mark     At    thii.-> 
point        URI       hit      strid»«      and 
fiiaoily     through     the    etT(;rts    of  , 
Charhe  l^-e,  took  ovtr  the  h-ad 
With     at)<>ut     tiM-     rumutes     left, 
the     Kh(Kbe.s     had     a     14     ponit 
margin   with  akxxil  live  minutes 
remaioiog     in      I'oe     haif.     The 
Brandeis  atta<  k   soddenly  came  ^ 
!.,    !if,'    as    the    Judges    cut    the 
roartjui  td  ruor  points.  47  TiR,  at 

tho   li.i'f  ! 

Judges    (.o    .\hrad 

.Spar  k.rl    i.\     l!i''    line    play    of 
Smith      CoHh     I'hilip     Phibps 
nu-ti  (  iit   mto  thf  Kams  lead  un 
(il   i.he>    were  d.eA-n  by  oi:!y  ""•• 
point.  58-57.  w  th  eight  nunut«>s 
remaining     At    this   point  Santo 
Cimino    wtio  had  ocen  handling' 
lh<    bulk  of  tlie  Judges  rebound 
,ti.^    fouled  out    Despite  the  loss 
ihr    B^'-"""^*''*    iJttack    continue<i 
with  the  Judges  taking  the  lead 
at  62  60  with  7  20  remaining  in 
the    game     The    lead    then    ser 
^awed    with    some    key    baskets 
by  K.-inpt-r  giving  the  hoopsters 
the  lead  for  the  last  time  at  66- 
64    The  s»ame  was  tied  at  68-68 
with     slightly     less     than     four 
minutes    remaining     Then,    the 
locals     ran     into     seriou.s     foul 


1 1   •.lU.lJiX^ 


Gary  and   Bill  Goldy>erg,  Steve 
Heller,  and  Stv  ve  Smith,  reach 
ed    the    five    persona!    limit    and 
had    to    leave    the    game     URI 
thon  forgtHi  ahead  to  win  by  80- 

Despite  th.e  lo-ss.  the  hxindTcd 
or  so  Brandeis  fans  in  atten- 
dance did  not  go  home  disap- 
pointed. The  Blue  and  White 
put  up  a  good  fight  against  a 
foe  which  was  heavily  favored 
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PRESENTS 

A  Convenient  Vacation  Time  Storage 


BOX  STORAGE 


STORE  UP  TO  25  WiNTEit  GARMENTS 

20%  Discount 

on  Cleaning  to  all 
Brandeis  Students 


tit 


Plus  Regulor 
Cleoning  Cnorges 


and  Faculty 

•  Pay  Nothing  Till  Foil    •    Free  insurance  Up  fo  $100 

•  Ail     Garments    Stored    in    Our    Cold    Storoge    Vaults 


20 yr  Discount  on 

Cleaning  to  Ail 

Brandois  Students 


FILL   THE   BOX   WITH   BLANKETS,   SUITS,   JACKETS, 
SWEATERS,  SKIRTS,  ETC. 

GARMENTS  CLEANED  AND  RETURNED  TO  YOU  ON 
HANOnS  IN  THE  FAIL. 


I-URS   NOT  INCLUDED 


QUEEN  CLEANERS 


CORNER  MOODY  and  PINE  STREETS 

Opposite  Graver  Cronin 

WALTHAAA.  MASS 


W^lcom*  Alumni ! 

Inst  ice  subscriptions  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year 
are  available  to  alumni  for 
$3.00.  ^ 

Make  checks  payable  to 
the  Justice,  and  mail  them 
to  Anthony  Kostiner,  Busi- 
neas  Manager,  the  Justice, 
Waltham  54,  Mass. 


Vol.   XV,   No.  9 


Brondeis   University 


tlORARY- 


Justic^  M#«tiiig 

There  will  be  an  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  Justice 
staft  at  7:00  tonight  in  Mail- 
man basement.  This  issue 
will  be  evaluated  and  as- 
signments for  next  week's 
issue  will  t>e  given  out. 

All  interested  students  are 
invited. 


December   11,   1962 


Registrar  Vetoes 
One -Day  Break 

A  one-day  break  l>efore  midyear  exams  has  l)een  re- 
jected because  of  the  impracticality  of  scheduling  it  satis- 
factorily, according  to  Registrar  Charles  W.  Duhig. 
Classes  will  l>e  in  session  up  to  and  including  Tuesday, 
January  15.  Kxams  will  begin  Wednesday,  January  16. 

Earlier  this  year  Council  began  negotiations  with  Mr. 
__  __  ^* Duhig   to   arrange   a   break   be- 

JPi  I       ^m  B^  tvveen    last   cla.sses   and    exams. 

Soph  Uass  Plans 
Boston  Bus  Rides 


The  sophomore  class  will 
sponsor  a  theatre  party  this  Fri- 
day evening,  according  to  Gil- 
bert Hersh  '65,  President  of 
the  class. 

The  sophomore  class   has 
planned   to    make    available   to 
all    students    a    bus    which    will 
run     from     Brandeis    to    down 
town  Boston     Acting  as  agents. 
the  sophortiore  cla.ss  ofTicfrs  will 
obiam    lickcis    for   liiosr   p'M)pie  [ 
interested     in     seein^^     the     tilin  ' 
"The    Ixnigest     Day"      The    bus; 
will   cost  one  dollar  per  per,v)n  ' 
for  a  round   trip     It   is  expected  | 
that    reserved    seat    tickets    will  j 
t>e  available  at  a  (iiscount.  ! 

Council   Bus  Failed  j 

Last  year  Student  Council  i 
sponsored  bus  transportation  on  j 
Saturday  ev(  nings  I)  e  I  w  e  c  n  | 
Brandeis  and  Boston  After  a  j 
few  weeks  tliat  plan  was 
dropped  due  lo  lotk  uf  partici  ! 
pation.  j 

Hersh  explained  the  reason; 
for  reviving  the  old  plan.  This! 
year  we  fju-o  •>  H«'fin!tf>  lack  of! 
transportation  As  you  know' 
the  RivtTside  buses  are  not  run 
ning  This  makes  Bi»>lofi  lts>. 
accessible    than    evei  .        We 

feel   that  some   move  should   he 
made  tu  im|)ro\c  the  situation." 

Trip  "Fxperiment" 

He   adde<i     "This    first    trip    is! 
ni<>re  or   less  ^n   experiment      H 
we    have    a    large    Uirnout,    we 
hope  to  sponst^r  such  trips  every 
two  or  three  week. 


and  Vice-President  Kenneth 
Kemper  stated  that  "there  is  a 
tacit  agreement  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  grant  a  one- 
day  break  between  exams  and 
classes  if  Council  asks  for  it  " 

Mr.  Duhig  .>aid,  however, 
that  the  agreement  was  "prob- 
ably the  most  tacit  one  in  liis- 
tory"  since  "no  one  has  dis- 
cussed it  with  me  or  my  slalT  " 

"Trivial  Detail" 


Open  House 

According  to  Morton  J. 
Tenzer,  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Students,  the  Ad- 
ministrative subcommittee 
appointed  to  study  the  Men's 
Interdorm  Council's  petition 
to  extend  Open  House  hours 
has  not  yet  met  T'  e  petition, 
submitted  in  November  1961, 
requested  that  open  house 
hours  in  the  men's  dormi- 
tories be  extended  to  include 
1:00  P.M. -11:00  P.M.,  Mon- 
day throug:h  Thursday. 


Whitman  Voted  to  Council; 
Election  Validity  Contested 


Folk  Singer  Washington 
Beaten  by  Boston  Poiice 

Negro  folk  singer  Jackie  Washington  was  beaten  and 
arrested  by  two  Boston  police  officers  last  Tuesday  at  1 :80 
a.m.  The  iK)lice  allege  that  Washington  assaulted  them. 

Tommy  Blunt,  president  of  the  Boston  Area  NAACP 
Youth  Council,  re[)orted  the  story  as  told  by  Washington. 
According  to  this  report,  Washington,  a  student  at  Emer- 
__  +  3on    College,    was    stopped    by 

two  officers  as  he  was  walking 


along   Commonwealth   Avenue, 
returning    from    a    date      They 
asked  him  his  name  and  desti- 
nation    As  he  responded,  Wash- 
,  ington     did     not     remove     his 
'  hands     from     his    p<K'kets.      At 
j  that    point    one    of    the    officers 

olm  Whitman  '65  defeated  Arnie  Reisman  '64  and   P""''^J^  }"'"'  i"   ^^^^  ^^o^J^^^ 

{  According    to    Blunt,    Washmg- 

I  lon'a    knee    possibly    jerked    up 

in  a  reflex   action,  kicking  one 

of  the  officers.  By  the  time   he 


Mall 
Berriard  Lind  '6.H  in  the  election  for  commuter  repre.'ienta- 
tive  last  Friday.  Whitman  received  '^5  votes  to  22  for  Reis- 
mcin  and  \'A  for  Lind. 


j       Mr     Duhig   .said   also   that 

and    would    have   very    little 
feet      on      preparation      for 


the 
..I" 

"ef- 

the 

exams    since    most    claf.se.s    will 

conclude     with     review     lecturt's 

anyway      Uv    noted     that     the 

pre.sent  .sclu'dule  was  caused  by 

the  University's  commitment  of 

a  minimal  year  to  students  and 
_i  -     «  I       ■ 

^l  a(.i  Lid  (.«.'    .>>t.iiiM)i> 

Duhig  r  e  c  e  n  t  1  y  explained 
Ih.at  there  was  no  way  to  ar- 
range the  sch«'dule  without 
causing  more  liarm  than  good, 
and  that  it's  like  my  s  li  o  r  t 
legs  there  s  nulliiog  you  can 

do  al/out  it       He  promi.sed.  how 
ever,     that     tlu'     schedule     next 
year    will    be   more   satisfactory 


This   elect i<m   was   heUi    in   order   to  fill   the   position 
j  vacated  last  month  by  P^dward  Pe'rlmutter  '6H.  In  a  letter 

to    Alan    Rapaport.    pre.'^ident    of^ 
[Student     Council,     Perlmutter 


siaieci.  I  teei  mat  uie  posiiion 
of  cofiuMuter  representatis'e  is 
no    Ion^.;er    needed  " 

Flection  Challenifed 

On  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
tion Kenneth  Kemper  t'y'i,  vice 
president  of  Student  Council. 
and  Council  m  ^  '.r\  b  r  r  M.y  i  a 
Hiatt  f)4  challenged  the  val- 
idity of  the  election  on  the 
grounds  thai  Reisman  and  Lind 
were  ofT-campus  students,  not 
commuters  A  statement  of  the 
challenge  concerning  the  defi- 
nition ;)f  '  c  o  m  m.  u  I  e  r  was 
plaeed  at  the  polls  After  the 
j)olIs  had  closed,  the  challenge 
was   withdrawn    because   of   llie 


Council 
<\/f  — 


decision    made    last 


k  CJI    I     VII 


Boston  Area  Students  Protest 
Against  South  African  Policy 

Approximately  Iweiity  students  from   t^oston   Univer- 
.-^ity,   Bab.-^on,    KadelilTe.   ami   M.I.T.    pat  I  ii  ijiated    in   a    vigil 
against  the  apartheiti  iK>licy  of  the  Union  of  Suuth  Africa  !  ^  f'.^ '•^' ^  ^'^  "* 
la.*<t  Saturday    at  Boston  Common, 

^      The    vigil    was    sponsored    by 


On    .March    5   a    motion    to   re 
define  "commuter"  a>  a  student 
who    lived    al     his    permanent 
legal  addres.s,  i  *»  .  at  home  with 
his    family,    was    f)ass»'d.    recon- 
sitiered,     and     finally     defeated 
I  At   this  time.    Larry   Cioldman 
I 'ti.'I   Midue  the  foiiowing  nM)tu)n 
I    In    light    of    the    fact    that    ihc 
]  stud^'ut    body    has    twice    disap- 
1  proved   of  the  at>olition   of  the 
I  post    of    commuter    representa 
live.    Council    will    no.    propose 
this     change     again       However. 
'  CuujK  11     diu's     wish     lo     go     on 
'  record  as  favoring  the  abolition 
:  of    this    position"    This    motion 
passed   unanimously 

I  Definition  Sought 

i  Reisman,  one  of  tlie  defeati'd 
!  (>andidates,  commented.  "Be 
'cause  t'ne  slaleme.il  of  KemjH-r 
j  and  Hiatt's  cliatlenge  was  dis- 
i  torted  along  the  grape-vine, 
1  iM'cause  a  copy  of  the  cliallenge 
j  was  tacked  up  at  the  polls,  l>e- 
i  cause  the  ballot  box  was  lab 
I  cled  Commuters  Only.  "  and 
,  'tHuaus*'     a     uefinile     ili>Uncliun 


was  taken  to  the  police  station, 
his  face  had  been  badly  bruised 
by  further  blows. 

Police   Brutality 

Atioi  uiii  t^  io  auiiMuiiies  (.>£ 
iln'  Boston  Area  Northern  Stu- 
dent     M  o  V  e  m  e  n  t      and      the 


Youlli 


I     fll.. 


re 


I  are  several  reiK)rts  of  alleged 
j  {:M)lice  brutality  in  the  .Negro 
;  areas  of  Boston  Th«-se  two 
■  ()ri»ani/.;jtions  ;iri»  t^l^tnning  t',? 
meet  to  dt^cide  upon  a  course  of 
I  action  to  remedy  this  situation. 

j       Washington's  trial  was  set  for 

j  9    am      this    morning     in     Bc»s- 

ton    Municipal    Court      He    is 

j  chargtxi  with  assaulting  an  offi- 

I  VVri.s'iington  has  perfui  me<i 
'  at  Brandeis  tw  ice  this  year.  He 
appeared  in  the  "Sing  Out  for 
Ilu^ne^.  '  p(ok>iam  on  Ociouei 
12,  and  lie  sang  at  Cholmon- 
deley's  on  Decei^itu"-  1  Last 
year  lu^  also  appeared  at  the 
cotlee  house.  He  re(.-;^-niiy  cut 
his  lirsl  record  for  tlie  Van- 
guard  recording  company 


On  Campus 


-.*  ,  .   J    -   „  4 


the     American 
Africa    and    the 


Committee     on 
Bnsi 


Carol  Stcivfeldt  '^4  "at  vinrk"  during  Charity  Week  "icork- 
day"  laH  Saturday  Students  earned  approximately  |500 
toward  the  Charity  Week  goal  of  $3,000. 


nn  .'vction 
Croup  Tile  demonstrators  car- 
ried placards  which  read. 
"Don't  Buy  South  African 
F'roducts"  and  .Afrika  yes' 
Apartheid  no' "  The  participants 
aiso  di.stributed  i(«aflets  which 
slati'd     Apartheid    means: 

•  Racial  separation  and  sup- 
prrssiiin 

•  Domination  of  12  miilion 
non-whites  by  three  mil- 
lion  whites 

•  liovernment  censorship  of 
press,  speech  and  individ- 
ual freedom 

•  One  African  baby  in  three 
dies  before  he  ij»  a  year  old 
(infant  mortality  rates  for 
white  south  Africans  is 
lower  than  in  the  United 
States) 

The  demonstrators  urged  the 
spectators  to  petition  their 
conTBfressmen  to  gain  American 
support  of  the  United  Nations* 
economic  boycott  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Tlie  economic 
boycott  against  South  Africa 
was  urged  by  African  delegates. 
The  United  States  voted  against 
the  proposal. 

Dean  of  Students  I.  Milton 
Sacks  has  left  Brandeis  for  ap- 
proximately one  week.  He  will 
speak  to  groups  in  Dallas.  New 
j  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
i  on  beiinlf  of  the  University. 


and  commuter  was  estatjlished 
in  the  parking  regulations, 
many  olT-campus  r.tjdents  did 
not  vote  since  they  felt  that 
they  were  excluded  from  the 
election  I  wish  that  once  and 
for  all  Student  Council  and  the 
Adrriinistration  would  come  to 
terms  on  the  dehnition  (»f  'c»)m- 
muter  ' 

'Weekend' Seeks 
Additional  Funds 

I  The  Winter  Weekend  com 
!  iiiillee.  whi':'h  receivfvi  a  $1,500 
j  allocation  from  St\ident  Coun- 
!  cil  last  year,  intends  to  request 
I  approximately  $650  addition- 
i  al.  reponediy  for  3uiivl;t>  after 
!  noon  cnterlainrn<*nt 

Tentative  plans  for  the  week 
end.  which  will  b<'  held  some- 
time in  February,  include  a 
splash  party  on  Friday  night, 
a  dance  on  Saturday  anti  the  ' 
entertainment  on  Sunday.  The 
exact  dates  will  be  announced 
when  the  entertainers  have 
been  selected.  The  committee's 
request  will  be  discussed  at  the 
Council  meeting  tomorrow 
night  in  Sherman  Student 
Center. 

At  last  year's  Winter  Week 
end  forty  students  attended  the 
Saturday    afternoon    entertain- 
ment,   which   cr»n«?isted   of   two 
comedians  hired  for  $300. 


7:00 
8:00 


7:00 
8:00 

8:00 


TONKiHT 

Justice   Meetinm:,   Mailman 

Basketbal! — Brandeis 
vs.  Worce.«it€r  Tech 

Shapiro 

WEDNESDAY 

Council  Meetinjf.  Sherrmuin 
.\nti-('ommunist 
Program  4>lin  Sane 

Philosophy  Club   l-ec 
ture.  Dr.  John  M. 
V'ickers:  "Remarks  on 
Inference" 


7:0f 


THURSDAY 

r.en  Ed  S: 
Allen   Dulles 


0!in-San( 
FRIDAY 

Homecomini;;   Weekend 

8:30  Charity  Week 

Cabaret  Nif^ht  Kuti 

SATURDAY 

2:30  Faculty   Show  Seifer 

5:00  Dinner 

a  la  francaise  Kut« 

8:dO  Basketball — Brandeis 

vs.  Harvard  Shapim 

19:«e  Folk  Stnf- 

Beer  Party  Sherman 

SUNDAY 


7:t« 


7:00 


Movie, 

•Two  Women" 

MONDAY 


Seller 


Dialogue — Dr.  Hans 
Hoffmann:  "Faith  and 
Persenail  Identity" 

ShemuA 
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Pog«  Two 


TNI    JUSTICI 


11«  Iftt 


11.  IfM 


TNI    JMSTICI 


THE  mm 


f>ubl.9hMl  ^om^khf  durino  th.  school  v«ir,  with  th«  •«e^»»o"  <>♦  ^'tJlSliSr 
tk«    -nd    vccotwo    p«f.od».    by    »1ud.nt»    of    8ronc*..«    l>niy«f».ty.    Wolthom. 

MOSM)ChU9««t&. 

student  subscription.  sub»Kl»a^  by  th«  student  nctivttiw  t«fc 
Oft-cwnpu*  wkdmaifftton*:   $5.00.     ^Jumn*  MiUcriptMira:   $430. 

Uitor-in-CliMf 

Lorry   Gokkinon   '63 

Stephen  Sloner  '64  CeMi  IKsok  '64 

Newt   Mifo*.  TeiMct  Mifor 

Arn»€  Re.smon  '64  ^o*^  Moryold  '64 
Jeffrey  Torter  '65 

Mitchell  Sorxlweiss  '64        George  Shcr  '64        Evon  StorV  '63 

Spetts  tdi—* 

Steve  SeligrTHJo  '63 


Z^//^r^  /^  the  Editor 


Anth<:>ny  Kostirver    64 


AdKrerfw*«»«  MswfT 

Dovtd  Merrill  '64 


CircMletion  Meneyer* 

Horv«»>  Ablenxin  '63  ->o*><^  Medeiros  '66 

St«#f:  Robert  Acker,  Borboro  Bernstein,  Steven  Bkx>m,  Mortin 
Fossler  W.U^om  Friecimon,  FlorerKe  Helmon,  Howord  Lotin,  Peter 
CKoos  Jeremy  Poretsky,  Edword  PerlrT>utter,  Borry  Pomeront/.  Akwi 
Ropopcrt  Froni  RiKiolph,  Doooid  Sochi,  More  Sop.r,  Emily  Schot- 
tenlekl    Jon  WoMoch 


New  Direction -Forward? 

On  (>toV>er  17  of  this  yt>ar,  Student  Union  President 
Alan  Rapai><>rt  annoiu.ced  a  "new  directions"  polity  for 
Student  Council.  "We  are  nou  able  U^  start  work  on  a  series 
t  f  iH.sitive  programs  coficerninK  the  student  Inxly  and  the 
ilniversity/"  he  sa"d.  "They  must  l>e  initiated  now  if  they 
art  to  have  anv  efftx-t  this  yt-ar." 

Anww.jr  thf^  "jw.sitive  proKranis"  Il;ipa|K»rt  mentioned 
are  a  ihiw.yv  in  ihr  com-rp;  «>t  thr  Student  Activities  fee,  a 
ri^ietimtion  of  the  Student  rmon.  the  establishment  of  a 
h«.us*^  program  similar  to  Harvard's,  and  the  formation  of 

a  lijt<'rinK  s>stem. 

(oL'.Mvi!  r^mirr.iitees  were  formed  to  revise  the  Student 
Uni<»n  Ci.nstitution  und  to  rejH»rt  on  the  activities  fee. 
transjM»rtati«.n  to  events  at  other  s^-hoi^ls,  afid  the  house 
system.  Only  the  committee  on  the  activities  fee  ha.s  re- 

|»oi  ttHi  to  date. 

Some  of  Rapaport's  ideas  are  intelliKent  proposals 
vvhich.  if  mstituteii,  will  improve  the  sf)cial  conditions  at 
Hrandeis.  However,  like  most  of  Council's  projects,  they 
are  tlestined  to  remain  "ideas."  Council  must  take  im- 
meiiiate  action  on  the  "p<»sii:ve  pro^j^rams.'  As  Rapaporl 
s;iys.  "They  must   t>e  institute<l  m^w  .  .  ." 

(  ounciis  princiv)al  weakness  ha,s  l)een  its  reluctance  to 
take  action.  It  ha,*^  submitle<i  token  pleas  to  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  imrkinjf  fee,  the  driving  regulations,  and  the 
examination  schedule,  none  of  which  were  successful.  The 
(  ouncil  has  not  gaine^i  any  major  concession  from  the 
Adnnni'<trati<»n.  It  has  not  prenseil  lor  action  on  the  Open 
Ih.iise  petitions  submitte<l  t.ne  year  ago  by  Men's  Inter- 
iU^rm  Council.  Indeed,  by  voting  in  favor  of  the  institution 
.►f  a  pubhcations  lK)a.»-d,  it  has  virtually  given  up  the  ab- 
M.iuie  freedom  of  expression  oiKe  enjoyed  by  Brandeis 
students. 

What  i'^  most  urgentlv  nee<led  is  strong,  dynamic  leader- 
ship whK-h  onlv  Kai»<ir>ort  can  sur.ply.  As  President  of 
the  Student  Cniim,  he  is  accepted  by  the  Administration  a.s 
the  leader  oi  the  student  UkIv.  The  others  on  (\HJncil,  due 
I  ,ty.»r  to  their  not  U'ing  in  an  extnutive  iK)sition  or  to  their 
faihjre  to  commarnl  the  rest>ect  of  their  fellow  members, 
are  unal>le  to  assert  this  leadership. 

It  is  «.ur  hope  that  Council  will  sm)n  institute  the  "new 
.t.n.w  tu.T,^  •  iH.iwM-  ami  that  the  new  uirrt;tion  wiSI  be 
ftirwanl. 


At  first  I  was  hi  general 
agreement  with  the  view  mit 
forth  that  the  paper  needed  a 
■upervisory  group  above  and 
beyond  the  board  of  editors. 
The  more  I  think  about  the 
cure  th»e  more  I  realize  that  it 
contradicts  everything  that  the 
University  wishes  to  repreiient 
as  a  sacred  and  great  insti- 
tution in  Western  culture. 

The  thought  oX  setting  up  an 
institution  to  define  good  taste 
is  obnoxious,  especially  when 
students  have  proven  them- 
selves capable  of  changing  the 
paper's  tone  and  policy  in  the 
last  three  years.  Such  an  insti- 
tution would  further  distort  the 
role  of  the  University  as  critic 
and  analyst  vf  society's  political, 
moial,  and  social  behavior.  It 
is  sad  enough  that  American 
universities  fail  too  often  to 
fulfill  this  part  of  their  func- 
tion. The  Justice  has  always 
represented  that  element  in 
Brandeis  which  attempts  to 
play  the  part  of  the  gadfly.  The 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Committee 
on  Un-Brandeisian  Activitie^s  is 
more  an  attempt  to  stifle  a 
voice  often  more  critical  than 
constructive  than  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  paper  and  to 
train  students  in  roles  as  ma- 
ture citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jus- 
tice and  the  self  named  radicals 
on  the  Brandeis  campus  still 
must  learn  to  Rccomrnodate  the 
society  in  which  tJiey  find 
thfinselves  without  compromis- 
ing their  principles  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  too  often  the 
Admini.stration  has  played 
guardian  instead  of  Kuide.  The 
prorxjsed  ltx)ard  \s  a  form  of 
guardianship  that  <an  only 
coniprornise  the  position  of  the 
etlitors  It  would  nr<»te<t  the 
image  of  the  Univer.sily  whik- 
it  would  slowly  change  the  Inst 
organ  of  student  lead«Tship  on 
campus 

If  anyone  on   campus  doubts 
the   pcv/er  of  r**vi«>w    l>oards.   I 
suggest    they    read    th«'    number 
of   faculty    signatures    in    news- 
paper advertisements  in  recent 
years   and   compare   them   with 
the  number  of  faculty  members 
willing    to    commit    themselves 
during    the    height    of    HUAC's 
power      The    reviewing    power 
of  that  Committee  silenc*»d  the 
voice  of  America's  teechers  for 
ten    years    while    it    in    no    way 
guided  the  country  to  a  proper 
understanding  of   the   prt>blems 
with  which  it  was  supposed  to 
deal. 

In    closing,    I    wish    to    point 
out    that    the    i.s«ue    at    stake    is 
censorship     Like  all  myths,  the 
Brandeis  myth  has  an  element 
of  truth  in  it.    At  a  junior  par- 
ent  dinner    two    years    ago    Dr. 
Sachar   spoke   about    the    Bran- 
deis  student   as   a    producer   of 
constructive    social    criticism 
The     school     is     different     and 
iconoclasm    has    always   been 
one  of  its  chief  virtues     When- 
ever that  voice  of  iconoclasm  is 
stilled,     part     of     Dr      Sachar's 
image  and   thie  real   part  of  the 
Brandeis  myth  will  die 

Justice  Brandeis  said, 
'  .  .  .  education  is  a  precious 
treasure  transmitted-  a  sacred 
trust  '  If  the  editors  have  occa- 
sionally broken  faith  with  the 
trust  of  good  journalism,  it  is 
not  the  place  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  break  faith  with  the 
Brandeis  ideal  by  placing  a  i>er- 


manent  bar  in  the  path  of  Bran- 
deis atudents  who  hope  to  see 
a  llbe  newspaper  without  any 
taint  of  censorship.  It  is  not  a 
goal  which  is  "seemingly  at- 
Uinable  but  beyond  immediate 

reach.  .  .  .*• 

Stephen  Sumiier 


Independriire 

The  major  point  in  favor  of 
a  Board  of  Publications  is  that 
the  iaistiec,  as  i^epreaentalive  o£ 
the  entire  school,  ought  to  be 
of  a  higher  quality.  The  reason 
this  argument  is  powerful  is 
that  EVERY  student  MUST  pay 
for  the  newspaper  in  his  matri- 
culation fees. 

What  would  happen,  how- 
ever, if  the  Justice  were  no 
longer  supported  by  compul- 
sion, but  rather  by  subscrip- 
tions and  weekly  sales? 

First  of  all,  it  would  not  be 
subject  to  Admini'-^'-ative  ccr.- 
sorship;  at  least  not  by  the 
above  argument.  The  ideas  in- 
cluded could  truly  be  said  to 
represent  the  staff,  and  not  the 
entire  school. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  one 
other  aspect  to  consider;  name- 
ly, would  ti«  paper  be  sup- 
ported by  the  student  body? 
The  answer  would  appear  to  be 
"maybe,"  and  that  only  if  the 
paper  were  of  high  quality.  It 
is  possible  that  no  student 
newspaper,  however  good, 
could  support  itself.  But  this 
raises  the  question;  if  the  stu- 
dents are  not  willing  to  support 
an  •ntstanding  newspaper,  is  it 
fair  to  compel  them  to  support 
the  present  one,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  good? 

I  -u!?ge?-t  that  the  Justice 
consider  the  possibilities  of  pri- 
vate ent<*rprise  Tliese  possibil- 
ities include  (  1  )  more  realistic 
journalistic  conditions,  (2)  an 
ijpportunity  to  nu-asuie  just 
how  much  a  student  newspaper 
mean*  to  this  j*chool,  and  (3)  an 
escape  from  Administrative 
censorship  If  this  experiment 
fails  financially,  tnit  shows  that 
there  is  a  desire  for  a  news- 
paper, a  return  to  ihtr  present 
system  (i.e.,  the  one  soon  to  be 
installed)  would  be  possible 


point.  The  Jastlec  and  the  Stu- 
dent Council  are  suspicious  of 
the  motives  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  see  the  horrible  spec- 
ter of  censorship.  This  suspi- 
cion was  accentuated  by  th« 
Administration's  refusal  of  th« 
Student  Council  proposal.  But 
the  publications  board  itself  is 
evidence  of  the  Administra- 
tion's suspicion  oi  the  student's 
motives  and  of  its  desire  to  con- 
trol imprudence.  Neither  side 
really  knows  exactly  why  the 
other  holds  its  present  position. 
All  that  one  hears  are  charges 
of  censorship  and  counter- 
charges of  poor  taste,  irrespon- 
sibility, and  rebellion. 

It  is  therefore  imperative,  if 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agree- 
ment is  to  be  reached  on  this 
and  other  issues,  that  a  student- 
fa  c  u  1 1  v -Administration  trio- 
logue  begin  immediately.  Only 
then  can  we  have  an  atmos- 
i.here  of  "mutual  respect  and 
good  faith." 

Donald  Sachs  *St 


Tke  :\v«^ 


Pigeonhole 


In  N'ovmber  U^Gl   the  Men's  Interdorm  Council  sub- 
mit tf-d  t(»  the   Administrative  Committee  a  resolution  re- 
•  V       ^ Y* •-'-''' '^»^    •^»*"    r»{vf>n    house    hours    in    mens 

<k>rrTiitories  m»  im  luue  ^eetwjrtjr..   •  ..c  ....v -..  .  n    .  .j'^tt^. 

by  y\'/,    <;f  the  resident  males  and  was  supported  by  the 
Student  Council  and  the  Justice. 

I^'ist  I)eceml>er  the  Adminir-trative  Committee  re- 
ferred the  request  to  a  sulx:ommittee  to  further  study  the 
rf-^pje^t.  The  sulx-ommittee  has  yet  to  meet. 

Wt  dei)lore  the  "pigeonholing"  of  this  reH4>lution.  The 
failure  «.f  the  Administration  even  to  consider  the  MIC 
propx^sai  can  only  accentuate  the  "mi.^trust  and  conflict" 
which  the  Administration  mentioned  last  week  in  its  letter 
to  the  SPKAC  Executive  Hoard. 

\Ve  urge  thai  the  ijubcemmittee  meet  shortly. 


Corrections 

We  wish  to  correct  twa  mis- 
takes that  appeared  in  last 
week's  Ju.stice.  Student  Coun- 
cil did  not  spcriftcally  voie  iii 
favor  «f  thr  I'nivrrMty's  rejoin- 
ing the  NDEA  profi:rara.  Rather, 
the  Coancil  rejected  a  motion 
recvnimrndinf  that  the  Univer- 
sity refuse  to  rejoin  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  letter  to  the  SFEAC  Kx- 
ccative  Board  from  the  Faenlty 
Administrative  Committee  and 
the  Academic  Advisory  Ceaneil 
was  not  written  by  Dean  of 
Stadents  I.  Milton  Sacks,  but 
by  a  subeominittee  of  the  twe 
groaps. 

Deal  miss  next  week's  Sssne 
of  the  Justice  Correctians  ef 
this  ittsue  will  appear  no  where 
else. 


The  Administration  in  Its 
letter  to  SPEAC  not* J.  "In  a 
true  conimunity.  such  accom- 
modations [postponing  Gus 
Hall's  talkl,  based  upon  mutual 
respect  and  good  faith,  are 
often  made.  Indeed  m  vi  t  u  a  1 
trust,  respect  and  gr^Kl  faith  are 
essential  components  of  any 
true  community  and  only  when 
these  are  operative  can  a  com 
munity  prosper." 

Although  one  can  easily 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's dfci.sion  Ui  can- 
eel  Gus  Hall,  one  cannot  ques 
tion  the  wisdom  of  this  state- 
ment It  is  essentially  this  lack 
of  mutual  r«Tipect  arni  the  re- 
sulting breakdown  of  student- 
administration  communication 
that  is  at  the  core  of  much  of 
the  hostility  that  the  Jasttee 
and  Student  Council  bear  to- 
ward the  University. 

Student  leaders  probably 
have  legitimate  grievances 
against  the  University,  but  they 
cannot  expect  redress  unless 
they  strive  to  understand  the 
University  position.  The  Uni- 
versity has  certain  imn.ediate 
and  long  range  goals  asid  poli- 
cies that  guide  its  actions.  If 
University  decisions  are  to  be 
understood,  these  goals  must  be 
published  and  the  limitations 
and   pressures   placed   on   their 

In  like  manner,  students 
should  say  what  to  them  the 
University  is  and  should  be. 
Students  have  an  important 
stake  in  the  Brandeis  future 
because  diplomas  given  now 
should  carry  force  forty  years 
from  now.  The  reputation  of 
the  University  is  as  important 
to  the  students  as  it  is  to  the 
Administration.  Therefore  stu- 
dents should  play  an  active  role 
in  University  planning.  And,  of 
course,  the  University  benefits 
from  a  loyal  and  interested 
alumni. 

The  fight  over  a  publicatious 
board    is    the    obvious    caw -in- 


€  •■ncil  Vlmimi 

It  is  with  deep  concern  that 
we  terra  the  Justicje's  article  on 
Council's  discussion  of  NDEA 
funds  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts. 

The  opening  sentence  and 
the  headlines  of  the  article  read 
that  the  council  voted  ia  favar 
of  the  university's  joining  the 
NDEA  program.  On  the  con- 
trary. Council  voted  against  a 
motion  r"r>on.n.ending  non- 
acceptance  It  was  the  feeling 
of  many  of  those  wlio  voted 
against  the  motion,  that  while 
the  Act  might  k>€  considt^red 
"undesirable"  in  some  resptcts, 
that  Council  sliould  not  have 
the  right  to  tell  .sonie*)nc>  else 
whether  or  not  to  api)ly  for  or 
re<:eive  tlu-  money 

Th«'  refirenee  to  Dave  Phil- 
lips' brother m  law  appeared 
completely  out  of  eontext  to  its 
actual  meaning  Representa- 
tive Pnillips  mentioned  his 
brother  -  in  -  law  as  a  s  i  d  e- 
th<:»ught  and  merely  ciS  cvidc.ni'e 
in  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
NDEA's  grants  were  among  the 
most  lucrative  of  frilcrw.'sJiips. 
The  Justice's  article  makes  it 
appear  that  one  of  the  main 
points  or  reasons  that  Mr  Phil- 
lips gave  against  the  motion 
was  merely  the  fmt  that  hrs 
brother-in-law  had  sudi  a  fel- 
lowship. 

Finally,  we  wouUi  like  to  sug- 
gest   that    the    whole    article 
seem*    ♦'^    prefient    a    one-sided 
view    of    the    debate    that    eve- 
ning,    emphasizing     the     points 
made    against    the    University's 
acceptance    of    the    funds,    and 
degrading  the  opinions  of  those 
who   voted   against    the    motion 
^in   fact     many    of   the   primary 
points     were     aat     mentione<l). 
The   fact   is   that   these   reasons 
were  compelling  enough  so  that 
a    majority    of   council,    after   a 
xt  ry  s*>rM>u«;  and  heated  debate, 
voted    against   a    motion    which 
urged  non  acceptance. 

David  rhillips  '«4 
Myrs  Hiatt  *C4 
*     Gtsye  Taehmaa   '€4 
Daniel  RabSa  'f  5 
David  R*staa  '<5 
Daaaa  Rabinsaa  *eS 
Normaa  Calb  *S4 
Jtwnel  Naxaa  '€3 
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A  New  Ethic:  Axioms  of  Evil 


C^orv*  Sh*r 


CMcrete  PlvtectiMi 


The  Safe  and  the  Sure 


By  WILLIAM  FRIEDMAN 

Living  in  Iowa  has  some  definite  and  concrete  ad* 


Todmy*8  life  bristles  with  causes.  From  microcosm  to  macrocosm  (from  birth  con- 
trol to  thermonuclear  testing)  every  facet  of  man's  political,  social,  cultural,  and  per- 
sonal life  is  under  scrutiny  as  it  has  never  been  before.  Yet  every  move  in  every  struggle  vantages.  I  was  very  much  unaware  of  the  major  ad- 
seems  to  bring  not  resolution  but  further  complication,  until  we  weave  a  web  of  such  vantage  until  the  Dean  of  Cornell  College,  the  school  I  was 
incredible  conceptual  complexity  that  we  can  no  longer  move  at  all.  Each  answer  raises  attending  announced  the  newest  addition  to  the  campus 
two  more  questions,  yet  men  only  attack  these  new  questions  with  renewed  vigor.  And  —  ^  self-contained  fallout  shelter 


this  blind  perseverance  is  exalt 
ed  and  encouraged,  and  given 
the    label    *man  s 
will' 


^ the    best    course   of    action    is   best  thing  to  do  with  this  petty 

indomitable  merely  to  await  the  population   ideological  clash  is  to  ignore  it 


It  was  last  year  when  such  things  were 


still  very 


explosion    with    placid    uncon 
Clearly  our  pr^ient  approach   cern. 


leaves  much  to  hv  desired.  Yet 
(not  so  ob\'iously)  little  can  be 
solved  by  the  direct  negation  of 
any  or  all  of  the  answers  that 
we  now  embrace  —  since  each 
question  has  two  sides  and  the 


2)     Thermonuclear     testing. 

Certain  elements  in  our  society 
are  very  worried  that  mankind 
will  annihilate  itself  either 
quickly  in  a  thermonuclear 
holocaust  or  slowly  by  increas- 


adoption  of  either  only  leads  to    ing  the  radioactivity  in  the  air. 


II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 


The  underlying  assumptions 
here  are  manifold  It  is  assumed 
that  mankind  is  in  some  way 
worth  saving,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  save  him  than  not  to 
save  him,  that  we  can  save  him, 
and  that  we  should  save  him 
But  if  we  realize  that  no  man 
is  good  (II),  that  to  de^stroy  is 
to  create  (IV),  that  to  try  is  to 
fail  (V),  and  that  nothinj*  is 
worth  anything  (I),  then  it  be- 
comes evidt-nt  that  we  have  a 
moral  duty  not  to  try  to  save 
him.  If  left  alone,  man  will  in- 
fallibly seek  out  the  path  that 
is  best  for  him. 

3)  Communism  vs  Democra- 
cy. Both  sides  of  this  ideological 
debate  rely  on  several  un- 
founded beliefs.  Both  hold  that 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  the 
best  way  of  governing  men  and 
the  best  way  of  distributing 
property.  And  underlying  this 
belief  in  turn  is  the  oeiiet  that 
the  t>est  way  of  governing  and 
distribution  is  determined  by 
the  extent  to  which  the 
people  will  benefit  But  once  we 
realise  that  no  man  is  good  (II) 
and  that  to  hate  is  bettor  than 
to  lovo  (III)  it  at  once  Ixx-omes 
immaterial  ju.st  who  benefits 
and  who  doesn  t,  or  indeed  if 
anyone  benefits  at  all  Just  why 
should  anyone  b^^ntfit"  And 
thus  it  btHomes  obvious  tha*  the 


as    the    bickering    of    ignoble 
pedants. 

4>  Deism  vs.  athelsmi.   Since 
the     beginning    of    civilization 
man  has  been  intrigued  by  the 
idea  of  an  omnipotent  creator 
from  whom  all  else  flows.  But, 
as  the  atheist  has  been  quick  to 
point  out,  trie  just  and   loving 
deity    whom    the    pious    revere 
has  created  a  world  full  of  tur- 
moil,  unpleasantness,   evil,  ha- 
tred   and    misery  —    surely    an 
anomalous   situation.    Yet   it   is 
not   so   anomalous   in   the   light 
of  our  new  axioms.  Nor  even  if 
we  grant  that  there  is  indexed  a 
first  cause  from  which  ail  else 
flows — as  the  deists  maintain — 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  first 
cause  is  a  benevolent  one.  And 
when  we  recall  that  no  man  is 
good    (II),   and   that   to   hate   is 
better  than  to  love  (HI)  then  it 
becomes     immediately    evident 
that  there  does   indeed   exist  a 
malevolent      deity      who      has 
created  man  and  the  world  in 
hi5  own  image    And  thus  each 
?ide  receives  a  measure  of  satis- 
faction. 

To  conclude,  then,  I  think  it 
has  become  evident  that  the 
proposed  axioms  might  do 
much  to  elucidate  the  present 
situation  of  the  world.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  they  really  con- 
stitute such  an  abrupt  depart- 
ure from  our  present  lives, 
since  they  are  already  omni- 
present One  has  only  to  look 
alx)iit  hirn  to  se«'  thinn  vt-ritied 
a  thousand  times  over  F\)r  they 
constitute  aud  dt-iine  the  human 
condition,  and  it  is  this  whicii 
givf.s  them  their  great  explana- 
tory power 


the  rejection  of  the  other.  Nor 
does  the  solution  lie  in  a  codi- 
fied rejection  of  ail  values  (ni- 
hilism, anarchy,  the  'apathy 
movement*),  since  this  t*x>  is 
only  the  adoption  of  another 
large  answer  to  a  large  ques- 
tion. Rather,  what  seems  to  l)e 
required  is  a  new  set  of  values 
on  which  to  ba.se  our  lives, 
under  which  more  workable, 
more  soluble  questions  will 
arise.  And  it  is  in  search  of  just 
such  a  soluble  set  of  questions 
that  I  humbly  propo.se  the  fol- 
lowing Axioms  to  Live  By  in 
the  Modern  World: 

1.   Nothing  is  worth  anything 
No  man  ia  good 
To   hate   is   better   than  to 
love 

To  destroy  is  to  create 
To  try  is  to  fail 
These  axioms  have  one  ob- 
vious advantage  over  the  pre- 
sent pseudo-Christian  morality 
— they  are  empirically  true  For 
such  unattainable  constructs  as 
charity,  love,  per  .reverence, 
positive  action,  and  trust,  they 
substitute  such  common  pheno- 
mena as  fear,  doubt,  hatred, 
subniissioi\.  and  passivity,  all  of 
which  have  emerged  as  domin- 
ant throut^h  5,00i)  yars  of 
civilized   living 

Practical  Applic»ti«s**i« 
Let  us  now  apply  these 
axioms  to  a  fi'W  of  t!ie  problems 
whieh  have  vexed  men  through 
the  years,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing tfiese  problem"!  to 
paeudo-pniblenns  by  restoring 
consistency  lo  we  a»»uir»|>iiuiw 
which  underlie  them 

1>  Tbe  pop«lati*n  explosioa. 
Scientists   have    estimated    that 

the  population  of  ^^*'2om)^Men   at ion'of"broth7rVwrd7 The  season  of  caroling  and  festivity  was  dreaded  a.s  a  time  of  pogroni.s  and  brutality.  There  are 


much  in  vogue,  and  ttie  an- 
nouncement was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  almost  every- 
one. I  was  a  bit  aloof  at  first, 
remembering  that  in  New- 
York  signs  pointing  toward 
fallout  sh»?lters  lead  one  inex- 
orably to  the  subway.  Surely, 
I  thought,  a  lallo-ut  shelter  in 
Iowa  is  nothing  more  than  a 
cowbarn  or,  perhaps  a  corn  crib 
with  a  roof.  But  I  was  very 
much  mistaken. 

A  Sheltered  College  Life 
My  little  Iowa  college,  with- 
out   doubt,    leads    the    colleges 
and  universities  of  the  nation  in 
the  elalM>raleness  of  its  fallout 
shelter.     This    source    of    fame 
was    situated    in    the    sub-base- 
ment   of    the    field    house,    be 
neath    the    indoor    track,    the 
basketball  court  and  the  cement 
roof   of    the    large    field    house. 
This      huge      area      was      large 
enough   to  hold   all   eight   hun- 
dred  students,   the  faculty   and 
the   administration,   and   in   ad 
dition,   a   two  month   supply   of 
food  and  water    This  large  food 
supply    served   as   a    warehouse 
for    the    colleges    dining    halls, 
thus   insuring   that   at   ail   times 
the   stcK'k  piled    fo<Ki    would    be 
reasonably   fresh 

The  i>nly  complaint  witli  the 
shelter  was  that  all  of  our  food 
came  from  there  and  was  two 
months  old  hv  too  ♦•.rr^.e  v.c  k<»i 
to  eat  it.  Tiie  adnunistration 
rectified   this  problem   by  elim 


inating  fresh  vegetables  from 
our  diet  because  of  their  quick- 
ly discovered  tendency  to  mil- 
dew while  stored  in  the  shelter. 
Canned  vegetables,  we  were 
told,  are  just  as  good. 

Book  Shelter 

We  never  had  fire  drills  at 
this  place,  but  we  did  live  un- 
de-r  the  threat  of  rather  more 
tiring  fallout  drills.  The  Physics 
Department  calculated  that  we 
would  have  three  or  four  hours 
after  an  attack  to  prepare  fur 
the  fallout.  During  tins  time 
the  students  were  expected  to 
tran.sport  all  the  books  from 
the  library  to  the  fallout  shel- 
ter. This  was  not  so  we  would 
have    something    to    do    in    the 

.->4»t-»H'l       C*U1   lt<6      H«»_       k  W  «J      0»        tiHt»- 

weeks  that  we  would  be  there 
— the  shelter  was  pitch-black 
anyway,  but  to  use  as  addi- 
tional insulation  on  the  walls 
arxi  ceilings  of  the  shelter.  We 
might  realty  have  gone  through 
with  the  drill  but  the  librarian 
was  afraid  that  some  of  the 
older  books  would  never  be 
able  to  stand  the  rough  treat- 
ment that  a  book  often  gets  in 
a  fallout  shelter  drill. 

The  only  remaining  problcrr* 
concerned  the  town  folks  who 
might  want  to  take  advantage 
of  the  shelter.  It  was  impos- 
sil)Ie  ff)r  the  .school  to  deal  with 
fh«'  problem  in  a  really  direct 
manner,  .so  a  committee  wa-S 
set  up  lo  instruct  the  town  gov- 
ernment how  t*»  build  their  own 
si u' Iter.  Of  course,  they  had  n<) 
Held  liouse,  i>ui  a  uiorougliiy 
suitable  American  ix'gion  Hall 
was  found. 


The  Jew  in  an  Alien  Society 


Necessitv  for  Conscious  Choice 


Naomi  Jaffe  and  SIma  Twersky 


lU  «jew»    till  cruK  I'^^t' 


double  by  the  year 
ask  themselves  how  they  will 
be  able  to  feed  these  new  bil- 
lions, when  even  now  large  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  population 
are  wrecked  by  famine  Under- 
lyir^  this  problem  is  trie  tacit 
»a8un>ption  that  hunger  is  bad 
because    it    causes    suffering    to 

irrele- 


Chri«tmft«  time  has  not  l>een  one  of  joyous  participation  -     not  a  time  of  the  af!irm- 

>oKro 
The  following  story   ls  not   unique  in 


Jews  in  America  t<Klay  to  whom  Christmas  time  recalls  .some  ugly  exr)erience. 

Russian  history:  ,,.,,..     t  i     •  j      /.    i 

In  the  town  of  Tulna  in  the  Ukraine.  (  hristmas  Kve  1922,  Jews  .sat  huddled  in  their  homes  playing  cards.  Ordi- 
narily the  men  would  have  been  studying  Torah.  warming  the  cold  winter  evening  with  excited  arguments  on  the  dia- 
lecttcs  of  Jewish  law;  but  their 


beloved  study  was  forbidden  to 
them    on    this    evening      Bitter 


men     But    this    becomes 
vant    once    we    realize   that    no   p«st  experiences  had  taught  the 
man    is    gw>d    (II).    and    indeed    Russian  Jews  that  if  they  were 

to  be  fmind  in  a  pursuit  more 
acceptable  to  their  neighl>ors  on 
Christmas  Eve.  they  might  be 
dealt  with  less  harshly  The 
Russian  peasants  had  been  lo 
mass,  and  then  had  joined  in 
festivities  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  Christ  the  hope  of  Peace  on 
on  Ear'h  By  early  morning  all 
were  drunk.  With  laughter, 
shouts,  and  carols  they  made 
their  way  through  the  streets 
of  Tulna.  Seeking  an  outlet  for 
their  ebullient  spirits,  they  de- 
cided to  avenge  the  death  of 
Christ  F'rom  Jewish  home  to 
Jewish  home  they  forced  their 
way,  stealing  and  bleating  snd 
destroying  At  last,  emboldened 
by  their  own  success  and  the 
helplessness  of  their  victims. 
they  restrained  the  men  and  in 
front  of  them  raped  the  women 


that  nothing  is  worth  anything 

(I)  And  since  to  try  is  to  fail 
(V)  it  is  in  any  event  fruitless 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
problem.  So  that  it  follows  that 

'Anti  -  ComiiHNiist'  Filiii, 
Talk  to  be  Presented 
By  Young  GOP  Club 

"A  U>ok  At  Communism,"  a 
film  presented  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Anti-Communist  League, 
will  be  shown  in  Olin  Sang  au- 
ditorium tomorrow  at  8  pm 

The  film,  w'oich  d*'lves  into 
three  tenets  of  Soviet  ideology, 
dialectical  materialism,  eco 
nomic  determmism  and  athe- 
ism, v.'il!  be  followed  by  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  .session,  to  be 
conducted  jointly  by  Mr  E  J. 
McCallum.  President  of  the 

_  !-»«  TT.l--«V — 

loh.  a  noted  Connecticut  radio 
commentator. 

Similar  programs  have  been 
shown  within  recent  weeks  at 
Trinity  College  and  Wesley  an 
and  Yale  Universities 


41.  . 


tire  time. 

The  Jews  who  remember  that 
night,  even  now,  in  happier 
times  and  friendlier  places,  see 
little  beauty  in  that  song 


lorically  it  is  true  that  at 
Christmas  time  Jews  have  been 
persecuted  without  mercy. 
Pogroms  are  the  Jewish  legacy 
of  Christmas. 

What  relevance  does  this 
history  of  Christmas  have  for 
the  Jew  in  America  when  faced 
with  the  problem  of  his  rela- 
tion to  Christmas'*  Does  he  have 
any  common  k>orKis  with  the 
generations  of  his  ancestors  to 
whom  Christmas;  was  a  symbol 
of  sufTering"*  Or  io  he  closer  to 
his  American  neightwrs.  for 
whom  Christmas  symbolizes 
"peace  and  brotherhood"" 

Neces.sity   for  Choice 

Many  Jews,  espeiially  of  the 
younger  generation,  will  object 
thcti  they  were  never  face<l  with 
the  choice  of  positive  accept- 
ance    uf     Chri.->tnias.      because 

they  did  not  participate  in 
Christmas.  A  short  time  ago, 
however.  Christmas  customs 
were  alien  lo  virtually  all 
American  Jews  The  Jew  of  to- 
day, if  he  has  not  chosen  for 
himself,  has  accented  a  choice 
made  for  him  by  his  parents  or 
grand|M» rents.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  essay  to  review  the  con- 
ditions, subjective  and  objec- 
tive, under  which  that  choice 
was  made,  and  to  suggest  that 


carols  are  beautiful,  Christmas 
trees  decorative.  Christmas  par- 
ties fun.  in  themselves,  apart 
from  the  symbolism  others  at- 
tach to  them 

Why  do  so  many  Jews  at 
tempt  t  o  deny  the  ^ubjective. 
experiential  aspect  of  beauty  as 
it  relates  to  Christmas  symbols'" 
If  these  symbols  are  to  be  seen 
a=  beautiful,  it  must  l>e  m  terms 
of  the  context  in  which  they 
have  t>epn  experier;<ed.  not 
merely  because  of  intrinsic 
qualities  To  see  beauty  in  them 
is,  therefore,  a  form  of  {Kisitivc 
identification  w:th  the  iristttu 
tions  they  symlwlize;  m  th.' 
ca.se  of  the  .American  Jew  with 
the  Am«^ncan  Chri'-Uan  tradi 
tion,  or  at  least  with  a  secular- 
ized form  of  that  tradition 

The  Jew  who  lecogni/.es  that 
participation  in  Chnstm.^s  does 

ir»vr»lf>  rvr>citi\/<»  iHenf  I  r>r>a  t  ion 
-.1.  —  ..,       , —  .-       -- 

with    American    Cht  istuinity    is 

iheri  able  to  see  his  deci-sion  as 

one  of  whether  or  not  he  should 

identify  with  that  tradition 

Jean-Paul  Sartre,  in  the  essay 

"Anti-Semite  and  Jew."  writes: 

"Tf  it  i«  «»»reeH  that  man  may  h«» 

defined  as  a  being  having  free- 
dmn  within  the  iimiis  of  a  snua 
tion.  then  it  is  easy  to  .see  that 
the  exercise  of  this  freedom 
may  be  considered  as  authentic 
or  inauthentic  according  to  the 


Day  at  BraiMbif 


This  was  not  an  isolated  inci-    it  is  incumbent  on  every  Jew  to  choices  made   in   the  situation 

examine    theje    conditions    for  Authenticity,  it  is  almost  need- 

himself  and  determine  whether  less  to  say,  consists  in  having  a 

he   wishes   to  accept    or   reject  true  and  lucid  consciousne.«is  of 

the    decision    he    has    received  the  situation,   in  assuming   the 

ft-om  his  parents.  responsibilities  and  risks  that  it 

But  is  this  choice  to  be  seen  involves,     in     accepting     it     in 

in    the    light    of    identification  pride  or  humiliation,  .sometimes 

with     Jewish     history     versus  in  horror  and  hate." 
idenUfication     with     American  ^^^  Jewish  Amerieaa 

What  are  the  realities  of  the 


Presented  by  YGOP  ^ent.    Alnt>o8t    from    the    very 

The  Young  Republicans  Club,  fi„j     Christmas.    Jews    every- 

which    is    sponsoring    the    pro-  vvhere    have    experienced    the 

gram  on  campus,  issued  a  state-  effects  of  the  doctrine  that  the 

ment   that    read   in   part,   'The  Jews    killed    Jeaus.     Although 

function  of  our  club  is  to  pro-  Christians     in     more     tolerant 

mote  political  interest  and  stim-  countries    have    moved    away 

ulate  informative  discussion.  In  from    that    teaching,    and    al- 

order  to  carry  out  this  princi-  though  it  does  not  necessarily  ..... 

nle  the  club  ia  prcw^nting  this  follaw  from  this  doctrine  that  Christianity?  Many  Jews  assert 

program  "  Christian*  are  anU-Semitic.  hia-   that    it    is    neither.    Christmas 


situation  with  which  the  Jew 
is  faced  in  making  his  choice"^ 
He  is  a  member  of  a  small 
minority  in  an  overwhelmingly 
Protestant  society.  His  cultural 
values  have  to  a  large  extent 
been  shaped  by  that  society.  He 
may  therefore  consider  himself 
in  harmony  with  his  environ- 
ment Does  it  accept  him  in  the 
.^me  terms"  One  Protestant 
girl,  ask**d  alxHit  her  feeling 
towards  Jews  who  have  Christ- 
mas trees,  replied:  I  feel  sorry 
for  them  It  isnt  theirs  '  If  the 
Ji'w  ha.s  forgotten  ti»at  accept - 
an.  *  of  Ct\n«^tinn  culture  wus 
orik'inslly  a  rejection  of  In.s 
own  tradition  in  favor  of  an 
alien  one.  his  Chiistian  neigh- 
bors have  not  Among  virtually 
all  .\mencan  Protestants  there 
IS  the  s€^n.s<^  that  the  Jew  is 
aiien.   qua   Jew 

The  adm  i  **•■'' ">r!£  r»r»i(i-'v  <»f 
Brandeis  makes  it  easier  for  a 
non  Jew  to  get  into  Brandc'.'? 
than  to  most  other  schools  of 
comparable  academic  standing. 
Then  why  do  so  few  Protestants 
apply  to  Brandeis"*  A  Protes- 
tant    !«iirTvri«<»H   at    M»h»t    Ho  ■y^v. 

sidered  the  relatively  large 
numr>er  of  Christian  students  at 
Brandeis.  asked.  "Why  should 
any  Christian  want  to  go  to  a 
.school  where  he  is  in  a  minor- 
ity?" This  sensitivity  to  being 
in  a  community  where  Jews  arc 
the  majority,  which  prevents 
many  Christians  from  applying 
to  Brandeis.  is  indicative  of  the 
feeling  that  the  Jew  is  in  some 
way  different 

Reality  of  AaU-Semitiaai 

This  feeling,  more  often 
than  Jews  like  to  remember, 
may   take   the   form    of    latent 
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Film  Flashes  Around  Boston 


Cuitfhrsm  Boso  mnd  Duke  tauching 
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Barabbas  -  Here  we  go  again!  Je.us  makes  the  rounds  in  C»"«"^*«f/>P;^„^"^J,^**"^-  — 

color  while  grubby  Anthony  Quinn  murders,  looU,  pilUges.  sweats  grunt  *  a^^  fi"*"^  ;  •  ; 

h  ^ved.  aft^r  two  and  a  half  ear-shattering  hours.  Since  nothing  (no  not  ^^^^^^^  «.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Reeves  movies)  could  possibly  be  as  bad  as  last  year  s  King  of  Kings,  Barabba«  niarKs  mswwwww^ 
an  imprrement  in  the  W^Hty  of  .tick-with-€hrist  -  he'll-get-you-there-faster-than-mari-  g" 

juana  pictures.  But  don't  expect  much. 4        UfCCT    CUH 

We«t  Side  Story— If  you  can   ,~7"   ,     ^ #„.„:  .^..1  „,,^e*_    nnvia'  h«»st  line  was  "shut  up.   fj  WWCi#l      CWIr 


West  Side  Story— If  you  can  to  be  a  professional  wrest-  Davis'  best  line  was  "shut  up. 

stamach  Richard  Beymer    then  ^^  ^^^  ^,^,  ,  ,,„,p  "eat^'ootent^al'^a^th'retiJl'a 

youH  enjoy  the  rest  of  this  ex-    ^^^^^^jj^^     .^     ,^^     Catskills?  g^^/^^P^^Tnd^^^^^^^^ 

Eton't  ask   me,  I  walked  out  in  ther       artificially       interjected 

the    middle.    It    really    doesn't  onto  the  screen.  The  surprise  at 


cclicnt  screen  adaptation  of  the 
Broadway  play.  George  Chaka- 
ris  and  Rita  Moreno  give  amaz- 
ingly powerful  performances 
and  even  Natalie  WchkI  mana- 
ges to  muddle  through  rather 
well  The  major  flaw  of  the  film 
is  its  half-hearted  attempt  at 
reali.sm:  Jets  and  Sharks  dance 
across  117th  St  into  Hollywood 
sets  (probably  left  over  from 
old  Ginger  Rogers  movies) 
Despite  this  incongruity,  the 
fiJm  achieves  several  of  the 
most  exciting  moments  ever 
stH^n  in  an  American  screen 
musical  —  particularly,  the 
Rumble  scene  and  the  "Ameri- 
ca" sequence 

Requiem  for  a  Heavyweight 
—  Rod  Serling's  television 
drama  transferred  to  the  screen 
is  nothing  more  than  grade-B 
melodrama  The  agmg.  one  time 
h«s;ivyweighl  contender  (a 
"noble  savage"  type),  played  as 
well  as  the  script  allows  by  An 
thony  Quinn.  is  torn  between  a 
malevolent  nuinj'ger  (Jackie 
(;ir.is(.n)  and  a  wholesome,  vir 
giruil  scKia!  worker  (Julie 
Harris  I  Will  h<'  e^joape  t.he 
clutthis  of  Glcason  (who  wants 


matter  much  though,  the  dia 
logue  and  the  plot  is  so  predict- 
able (what  I  saw  of  it,  that  is) 
that  you  might  as  well  save  a 
ride  on  the  MTA  and  make  up 
an  ending  for  yourself. 

Mutiny  on  the  Bounty — Mar- 
lon Brando  as  a  foppish  muti- 
neer'' Why  not?  After  seemg 
him  as  Stanley  Kowalski,  Na- 
poleon, Zapata,  Marc  Antony 
and  Sakini  I  was  used  to  any- 
thing And,  as  usual,  he's  not 
bad.  He  has  entirely  changed 
the  character  of  Fletcher  Chris 


the  end  just  doesn't  come  off, 
and  this,  combined  with  a 
dearth  of  imaginative  camera 
work,  a  terrible  supporting  cast 
(with  one  grotesque  exception) 
and  one  of  the  most  embarras- 
ingly  obvious  and  overdone 
movie  scores  I  can  remember, 
make  this  picture  just  a  Holly- 
wood nightmare  which  1  al 
most  slept  through.  And  if  I 
told  you  that  in  the  end  they  all 
wen;  to  the  seashore,  you  pro- 
bably wouldn't  believe  me. 

Boccaccio  '70     -  Feiiini.  Vi^- 
conti,  I>eSica,  Eckberg,  Schnei- 


SERVICENTER 


€sso. 


809  Main  Street 

(Comer  of  Bocon) 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

TWinbrook  3  9338 


tian    from   the    heroic   goodguy  der,     Loren      Sounds     like    the 

which    Clark    Gable    played    in  Newton  High  Basketball  lineup, 

the   1935   original  arui  his  per-  These  three  vignettes,  by  three 

formance   is   fascinating,   if  not  famous    Italian    directors    who- 

enlirely    successful.   The   Nord-  have  more  -  time  -  and  -  money  - 


A^l^^^^^k^^^k^^^k  ^^^k  ^^^»  ^^^» 
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hofT-Hall  story  of  the  mutiny 
on  the  H  M  S  Bounty  will  al- 
ways remain  exciting,  and  even 
if  this  new  $2  million  version 
lacks  Charles  l^ughton  in  his 
legendary  performance  as 
Bligh,  it  still  makes  for  an  en- 
tertaining night  at  the  movies. 
What  Ever  Happened  To 
Baby  Jane? — Who  cares''  It's 
almost  worth  the  money  to  see 
Bette  Davis  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford together  -  almost,  but  not 
quite  These  two  girls  return  as 
mere  shades  of  their  former 
.v«  l\t>  Thf  M  let-iipiay  ainbulat 
ed    mt'^    the    pedcstri.^n      Bette 


Alumni  Report: 
TheClassof1952 


Bv  FRANI  Kl  I)OLPH 


than  -  they  -  know  -  what  -  to 
do-with,  are  slick,  full  of  sex,  a 
bit  Jong,  and  good  entertain- 
ment (for  those  who  like  slick 
long  sex).  The  first  episode  by 
Fellini  is  clever  but  much  too 
long.  In  It  the  bovine  Miss 
Eckberg  a.ssumes  proportions 
that  make  one  fear  for  the  con- 
sequences of  possible  fall  out. 
In  the  second  episode — Viseonti 
a  la  O  Henry.  Romy  Schneider 
takes  her  clothes  off  F'inally  De 
Sica  and  Sophia  I.orcn  give  us 
an  amusing  Italian  peasant 
girl  -  who  will  sell  -  her 
body  -  but  -  not  -  her  -  heart 
story  If  you  found  this  review 
too  occupied  with  sex.  it  wasn  t 
merely  a  coincidence 

Tomorrow  Is  My  Turn  The 
pianist  in  Shoot  The  Piano 
Player  is  hark  again  in  this 
story  concerning  the  French  in 
tellectual  and  the  pa.strycook 
who  find  themselves  PC)  W  s 
in  World  War  II  The  predica 
ment  is  Cayette  via  Jean  Ren- 
oir, and  although  this  tilm  isn't 


SUNDAY   EVENING    DcC  16     ^T    8   O'CLOCK 

AIM  IIAMI 

(Author  ©♦  "The  Fountoinheod") 

'The  Fascist  Mew  Frontier" 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  MALL  —  fiainsbifi  St  Mr.  Huntinftin  Av«.  —  BOSTOM 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


llf  ■■■■■■ ■  ■  masgaexTgCXl 


Because  next  weekend  is  llomecomin^  '^''\'^l\^:''/^  "^J'^iil"^^  n^ulinr^s 


PROSPECT  HILL  SPA 

Prospect    Hill    Rood,    Wolthom 

(op|K>«ite  new  A.  it  P.) 

Featuring  Home  Cooked  Mealn 

Jewish    end   American    Delicatessen 

Corned    Beef,    Pasfromi,    Etc. 

BREAKFAST  SPECIALS 


BKtAKI-A^I     arc%-iMi-J 

TW  4-0787  WEEKDAYS  530  A.M  -700  P.M.    I 

SATURDAY  5  30  AM  -6  P  M.  —  SUNDAY  5.30  A  M.-l  P.M         J 

— p^^^^^^^^r^^  ■■■ Hi. 


a..**s()rieu    alumni   01    x>ranue».->    «^i...v.  — ..  ,    ..   - 

analyze(i  a  reiK)rt  on  what  has  hecc^me  of  the  first  cla,ss  that 

trraduated  from  Krandeis,  the  (la,ss  of  '52. 

"There  were  one  hundred  seven  of  them  oriKinaliy. 
They  as.semhled  in  the  fall  of  1948  in  a  nu>nstr<)si^t y  of  a 
psuedo  medieval     castle     that 


» » — 

1 1  «.i  w 


still  stands  on  the  campus 
(The  Boston  Sunday  Herald. 
May  20.  1962)  At  Commence- 
ment 1952.  one  hundred  and 
one  students  received  diplomas 
fiflv  men.  fifty -one  women 

What  happened  next  to  the 
Class  of  '52?  Thirty  women  and 
forty  nien  went  to  graduate 
school  Nearly  70 'v  of  the  class. 
and  80'"«  of  the  men  "Among 
the  mstitutions  they  attended 
are  Br«iwn.  Brvn  Mawr,  Colum- 
bia. Harvard.  Michigan.  Rad- 
el'ffe  the  Sorlxjone.  Stanford, 
'luit.*;  and  Ya!'  4« '  <  of  the 
(lass  has  reported  recesvinK 
advanced   degree- 

Graduate  Study 

■  Memlx-rs  of  the  Cla.ss  of    52 
received    the   following   awalu^ 


for  graduate  work,   in  addition    produeed    five    dentists 


pharmacist.  Marine  captain. 
potter,  engineer,  insurance 
broker,  foreign  correspondent 
There  are  three  in  the  field 
of  science  and  three  in  the 
theater  (lighting  and  staging, 
a."  well  as  ono  movie  star).  One 
teacher  taught  English  to  the 
Alaskan  Indians  A  staff  pho- 
tographer for  the  International 
Garment  W  o  r  k  c  r  s  photo- 
graphed the  Kennedy  cam.- 
pa  i  g  n 

Fiv#*  Doctom 
There  are  live  doctors,  one 
of  wh(,m  1.S  the  only  do(  tor  for 
thr  entir*'  population  of  a  Pa- 
cific Island  Paradi-se,"  and 
one  of  whom  is  chief  surgeon 
at     Ihe     American     Hospital     in 

The  class  bI?**) 
one   of 


puH-e  The  Grand  Illusion,  it 
still  very  gtK>d  cinema 
ever,  if  you  are  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  refu.ses  to  buy  Volks- 
wagens or  won't  drink  Bock 
beer,  perhaps  you  shouldn't 
bother.  Gc  sec  Andy  Hardy 
Goes  to  War. 

Shoot   The    Piano    Player 
Anyone  who  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  see  this  film  and  doesn't 
ought  to  be  shot 


In  Mississippi:  A  feature  ap- 
peared in  the  MissLssippi  State 
University  Rcflectc  r  c  n  t  i  1 1  e  d 
What  to  Do  Until  the  Marshals 
Arrive"  ...  In  Shelby,  sixth 
graders  were  asked  to  write 
down  what  they  thought  was 
"the  greatest  safeguard  for 
American  democracy"  More 
than  half  the  class  wrote  — 
Governor  Ross  Barnett 

—  Mi.s.si.isjppi  Educational 
Advance 
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RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard  Street 

BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 
Tel.    IV  4-9886  IV  4  9236 

We  Specioliie  in   ?i^.yr.cz':Gr.   and  Cantonese   Food 

Orders  to  Toke  Out 


Opcw  Mon.-Fri. 


n   30  AM. -10  P.M.  Sot    n   30  AM. -11   P.M. 

S«in    &  Holidoys  12  Noon  -  10  P  M. 


to  many  instilutK»nal  grants 
and  fellowships  Social  Science 
Research  Council  Grant.  Amer 
ican  Heirt  Association  Re- 
search Fellowship,  U  S  Gov- 
ernment Research  Bureau 
Grant.  F  r  ♦=>  n  c  h  Government 
Fellowship.  Rockefeller  Foun- 
aaiion  Grant  (Alumni  Kepori) 
How  abcst  aarriaje?  26% 
erf   the    class   married    Brandeis 


whom  served  as  Nava'  Dent-'- 
Officer  f'^r  'Operation  Deep 
t  rwzv  in  r\ii tcti  c  tivrt  \j*«*  .•*!-, 
the  Internatior.al  Geophysical 
y*«»r 

"Many  members  of  the  class 
are  involved  in  community 
service  act.vities.  and,  quite 
naiuraliy,  the  University  Three 
members  cf  the  class  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the   Univer- 


.IK,uses   Approximately  90%  of  sity  last  year  "  <Alum«l  Report) 
the  class  is  now  married.  Last    June    the    claf^s    of     52 

What  is  the  Class  doinf  now?  demonstrated  the  active  inter- 
"The  careers  listed  on  a  recent  est  it  still  has  in  Brandeis. 
questionnaire  indicate  a  great  Over  50%  01  the  class  ap- 
deal  of  diversity  The  profes-  peared  for  lis  tenth  reunion, 
gion  which  has  attracted  the  the  iheme  of  which  (appro- 
largest  number  of  '52  graduates  priately  enough)  was  Return 
in  education:  Many  alumni  o  the  Pioneers 
teach  at  elemenUry  and  secon-  (The  information  used  in  this 
dary  schools,  while  others  have  report  was  furnished  by  the 
reported  teaching  at  cone£es.  Alumni  Oflfice.  which  originally 
including  Brandeis.  WellesTey.  prepared  the  data  for  the 
Tufts  and  Yale.  class's    tenth    reunion.      Since 

"The  class  ifich»d*»«i  nix  social  the  information  came  from 
workersrthree  libarians,  three  questionnaire  response  and  not 
lawyers,  two  clinical  psychol-  everyone  returned  the  ques- 
oglats,  two  editors,  and  one  of  tionnaires,  sonne  statistics  are 
each  of  the  following:   Rabbi,   not  complete.) 
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"Ego  Synthesis"  Reconsidered 

.. Ira  U» 

In  the  Justice  issue  of  November  6,  1962,  Paulette  Co<^r  presented  a  lively  but 
inadequate  review  of  Ego  Synthesis  In  Dreams  by  Richard  M.  Jones.  I  a^a"/^"^  «"  ^^^« 
two  sentences  of  substance  in  Miss  Cooper's  review  and  try  to  ^^If  "<*/»*^/\,  ^  J^^" 
quately  cover  what  I  consider  to  be  the  fundamental  theoretical  constructs  of  the  b^k 

Miss  Cooper  spoke  of  the  adaptation  or  problem  solving  function  of  dje^nis  and 
stated:  -Jones  goes  into  this  adaptation  function  in  dreams  by  extending  Erik  Lrikson  s 

epigenetic  theory.  Erikson  ^^^j  ^^^  wishfulflllment  analy- 
views  the  development  of  per-   sis  lor  each  dream.    A  conclu- 

Bonality  as  a  series  of  psycho-  sion  of  this  <:?'^P*"5^'^J^M?i 
social  crises  depicted  as  enacted  is  that  the  "shaping  of  the 
by  the  child  during  the  day.  wishfulflllment  is  worked  by 
while  Jones  accepts  this  and,  Sn  synthetic  as  well  as  defense  ego 
addition,  shows  how  these  same   functions. 

principles    serving    a    develop-        Jones'    method    of    workmg 
mentnl  function  »re  enacted  by   can    be    appreciated    far    more 
the    child    and    adult    at    night,  quickly  than  his  theory,  which 
presenting  what  could  thus  be   is  highly  sophisticated  and  nec- 
called    a    nocturnal    epigenetic   essarily  complex.   The  theoreti- 
seouence "     I    cite    these    sen-   cal  concepts  are  formulated 
tences    because    they    are    mis-   through     an     intuitive    clinical 
leading   to   those    unacquainted    insight  and.  indeed,  Jones  has- 
with  Jones*  and  Krikson's  work,    tens  to  underscore  the     specu- 
A    psychosocial    crisis    is    noi   iativc  nature  cf  the  enterprise 
"enacted"  by  the  child  —  it  is   Substantiation     of     these     con- 
not  performed,   not  effected  —   cepts  is  then  attempted  through 
it  is  experienced  directly  as  the   the   analysis   of   empirical   data 
result  of  phase  specific  psyche     —the  dream.    The  aim  is  to  ob- 
sexual  maturation  and  psycho-   jectify  higniy   suojtnCtive   :r..ui- 
social    development.     In    like   tions  —   not   by   discarding   or 
manner  and  more  importantly,   reducing     the     subjective     ele- 
these   psychosocial   crises   are   ments  —  but  by  working  sub- 
not   "enacted"   by  the  dreamer   jectively  with  them  to  the  point 
during    the    night;    it    is    rather  where  they   become   systemati- 
the   dream    itself    according    to   cally  structured.    The  presence 
Jones  that  redifferentiates  and   of  a  notation  system  for  epige- 
reintegrates    former     growth   not ic  dream  analysis  at  the  end 
crises   in   the  context   of   the   of   the   book   points   at   least   to 
present    psychosocial    crisis    in   the    formal    success    of    such    a 
which   the   dreamer   finds   him-    technique.      These     working 
self  during  v^aking  hours     This   premises  are  the  very  heart  of 
is   precisely    the    adaptation   controversy     in     evaluating 
function   of   dreams:    that    they   Jones'    method    of    research, 
somehow    synthesize    former   Some    will    see    these    premises 
maturational    and    developmen-    as    the   degrading    weakness    in 
tal  trends  in  light  of  a  current   Jones'    approach    to   dreams, 
crisis  and,  in  this  way.  help  tlie    Sonu^    will    sw    ihem    ixs    well- 
process  of  ego   integration              springs  of  the  crrativc  force  in 
This   is   the   hypothesis  statt^i    the   book.  

by  Jone^  .M  thTbook  but  il  B"^™''"'""!;  i*-,;'/;;,  i  s  in 
a\,^-^4■  is  n<)(  enouKh  I"  undir  f»tlings.  Ego  Syninfsisin 
rtand  the"t  ncu.r  .  of  UK' w.>rk  Drrams  deserves  a  more  c-om- 
?on"s  htmsef  stales  that  .t  .s  prehensive  coverage  han  M,ss 
too  earlv  to  test  this  hypothe.sis  Cooper  .jave  .1  Ihislwok  rna> 
What  he  presses  .s  to  lay  the  be-  too  complex  and,or  pro- 
^ethoS^logic^     groundwork   '«""''  '"^^"J",:^::    Ce    review 

Pttndir,.   the   p^ychose^^ua,   ^^^^^^ 

'''7"    Trr.    to    balance    the  castically  tmged  generalities  ol 
i:^  ;;Je't?rcrusX'^Enk%oVs  one  betraying^ 

pt-rsistent  emphasis  orj  psycho^  ^ts"   olp'r      v.*ve  refreshmg 
social    development      "  =>  ^  '  "  «  M'^s  >r<'"P^     But.  in  deferenr.. 

-"-P^ll'J!^^;!!:  *■  Mjrl^Z  ?:.^';hr''=c^dernic  commitment 
Te^s"'  t^  l^-iS^  eVidence  of  which  vhe  -viewer  owes  to  the 
them  in  the  manifest  dream_  ^"'^°ll  ^^'^^  ,^  g^een  Ger- 
To  this  end,  he  analyzes  hve  "  "fp'""^^''.:,^,  "',p7i,te  advice 
dreams  according  to  his  epige-  ^-^f.^/ ^;"  ^^."r  j  ^  g  p„lon.us: 
method,    contrasting    this   to  the  blustiriins 
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Did  you  win 


HERE   ARE 
THE   FIRST 


America's  hottpsf  new 
tports  convertible' 


WINNING 
NUIVIBERSi 

(10  CONSOLATION 
PRIZES,  TOO!) 


IMPORTANT!  If  you  hold  any  of  thr  5  winning 
numbers,  claim  your  Pont»ac  Tenipest  LeMans 
Convertible  in  accordance  with  the  rules  on  the 
reverse  of  your  license  plate. 


All  claims  for  Tempests  and  Consolation 
Pri?os  must  bo  sent  via  registered  mail,  post 
marked  by  Dec.  26.  1962  and  received  by  tf\e 
judges  no  later  than  DPCcmber_3LJ.962^-^ — 


If  you  hold  a  consolation  prize  numt)er,  you  win 
a  4-speed  Portable  Hi  n  Stereo  Set. '  TheWait2"by 
RCA  Victor.  Or,  you  may  sti!l  win  a  Tempest!  (S€« 
official  claiming  rules  on  reverse  of  your  license 
plate,  and  observe  claiming  dates  given  above.) 
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netic 


interpretation  with  an 


existen-    "More  matter,  with  less  art. 


Ilappy  Days  Ritual 

Ira  R.,«enberg-.s  attempt  to  bring  th.  ■'theatre  "f  the 

absurd"  to  HrandeiB  is  laudable  to  ?>;  ^l'' '^'"f^VJ,  of  sa'^nc- 
rnmedie<i  of  both  lonesco  ana  BevKett  are  lorms  o'  ''"'"^^ 
rn|'1.s"re.p<.t   which    allow    us   to   e^^^^^^^^^^ 

^TeruVoM."  tL'^ire^"' s"  ii.  ord^r.  By  m^Ui.^he 


1.  B258729 

2.  C065695 
3.A0U505 

4.  C403887 

5.  C001596 


6.  C233412 

7.  C375972 

8.  B398344 

9.  A487788 
10.  Al  21609 


f 


disabilities  of   modern   nvili/a-    ^^^^^   ^^^   ^    woman    sin)- 
tion    and    t  u  r  n  i  n  g    them    into    ^i^^le-age    devoid     of 


self-enclosed  assets.  Happy  Days 
communicates  to  the  audience 
the  degree  of  exaggeration  and 
desperateness  necessikry  to  re 
tain  contemporary  ritualv  J  he 
purpose  of  such  plays  as  Hav\2y 
Days  then  is  to  make  the  audi- 
ence see  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  depicted  ritual  and 
their  own  participation  in  simi- 
lar   rituals.    Implicit    is   the    re- 


smking  into 
ge  fievoui  of  expen- 
ence  and  movement,  »s  Pa^J'fV; 
larlv  diflicult  But  with  a  little 
more  effort  Miss  Rolx^rts  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  talented 
actresses  ever  to  appear  on  a 
Brandeis  stage,  could  have  se- 
cured the  much  needed  sense 
of  reality  by  substituting  vary- 
ing rhythms  in  the  speaking  of 
her  lines  for  her  misplaced 
facial   contortions   and    acousti 


BM  GEAND  PRDC  50 


Sweepstakes  for  colleges  only 

More  than  50  times  the  chance  to  win  than  if  open  to  the  general  public. 

as  TerriDests  to  go! 


jection  of  these  rituals  in  i^^or   ^^j    ^vnarnics.    Because    of    the 
of    individual    experience     Ihe   ^^cent 


.rv%rky4Avrt    CCrr*?^^'^    (1^^^^*%   OTl   TUSLTi 

in  society  by  virtue  of  its  ideal- 
ization of  his  failure  to  hve  in 
that  society 


accentuation  on  the  ritual  as- 
^>4u^iH  t.f  the  drama,  Willie  s 
'(David  Glazer)  tinai  atiempi 
lo  overcoiiir  «•■»  *:«..—«»^— «——».' *- 
seemed  an  absurd  intrusion  on 


Get  set  for  the  next  lap  .  .  .  10  more  Tempests  and 
15  more  consolation  prizes!  Pick  up  an  entry  blanK 
where  you  buy  cigarettes.  Enter  now— enter  often. 
Any  entry  received  by  January  18th  can  win  one  of 
th«  45  Tempests  stiii  to  goi  Of  course,  entrjcs 
you've  already  submitted  are  stiii  m  xhm  running! 


I  think  that  the  acting,  di-  rather  than  a  fitting  conclusion 
recting  and  play  were  superior  to  the  action  Even  the  long- 
to  the  lonesco  Lesson  produc-  awaited  song  seemed  »  victory 
tion  But  it  was  obvious,  to  this  of  memory  and  not  the  *-irce  s 
rev  ewer  at  least,  that  Beckett  lament  it  was  meant  to  be. 
realizes  something  about  mod-  I  fear  Mr.  Rownberg  s  fail- 
ern  life  that  lonesco,  Mr.  Ros-  ure  in  both  The  l^euon  and 
enberg  and  Miss  Roberts  do  Happy  Dayi  was  due  to  hisjm- 
not  This  is  that  one  does  not  phasis  on  the  entertaining  rath- 
have  to  falsify  an  already  irra-  er  than  the  reflective  aspects 
tional  social  order  to  make  its  of  production.  Today,  heajuws 
absurdity  clear  Although  Miss  life  has  ceased  to  be  entertaln- 
Roberts  acting  was  consistent-  ing.  anything  that  is  P«relyen- 
Iv  of  a  high  quaiity,  excessive  ttriUining  can  surely  not  be  a 
stylization  of  an  airefidy  «tyl-  reflection.  For  the  eomic  mod- 
12^  rituaj  depriveo  iVn:  play  cf  cm^  life  is  not  funny,  it  i.  ab- 
depth  and  vitality.  The  part  surd, 
that  Misa  RoberU  was  playing.  »•  »• 


EXCLUSIVE  FOR  THt  GIRLS! 

If  you  win  •  TemoMt  you  may 
chooM  InstMtd  a  thrilling  ex- 
pense-paid  2'*^*^  »io!i<!«y  in 
Europe -for  two!  Plus  $500 
in  cash! 
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Art  or  Not:  A  Question  of  HHotives 


Charles  Ciullano 


!n  an  audience  of  about  75  people  attending  last  Monday's  Poses  Lecture  by  Alfred 
Frankfurter,  there  were  precisely  six  students.  This  limited  appeal  of  the  Poses  lec- 
tures makes  the  value  of  this  expensive  undertaking  highly  suspect.  This  is  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  lectures  conflict  with  the  advanced  drawing  and  ad- 
vanced graphics  classes.  Since  both  classes  are  given  on  the  same  night  as  the  lectures, 
the  choice  of  Monday  evening  reflects  either  stupidity  or  apathy  with  respect  to  student 

This    indifference    to   ■^--—^ _  -       _~        ^  wr-uV.7^--«.««7~ 

pretentious,    and    dull.    His    those  of  more  highly  personal- 
theiT>e   of  the   artist   in  conflict 


interests 

students  in  fact  seems  to  be  a 
chftiiit  teristic  of  the  Poses 
series  (the  last  serier  was  con- 
ducted in  June  after  the  clo.se 
of  school!). 

To  date  the  ^oses  Institute 
has  conducted  three  lecture 
series.  The  fust  series  of  four 
dealt  with  "Romanticism  "  In 
general  it  was  a  Jaudable  at- 
tempt to  present  lectures  of 
scholarly  siKuificance  The 
June  series  covered  the  subject 
of  "Art  m  Public  Life  "  Jour- 
iialistii  such  as  Lyons  of  liar 
pcr's,  Paul  Goodman,  a  n  d 
pseudo  critic  liaroid  Rosen - 
b«'r^.  togeth<'r  with  such  artists 
as  Newman  and  Rahv  served 
ofi  the  panel.  The  net  result 
was  entertaining  but  of  mild 
siKuilicance  to  the  middle  class 
audience  for  whoiti  llu^  extrav- 
aganza was  designed  The  pres- 
ent series  seems  to  whip  the 
same  dead  horse  in  a  less  sen- 
sational manner. 

A  Question  of  Cioals 

The  great  emphasis  found  in 
this  series  at  least  upon  the 
'public'  generates  little  interest 
in  students,  who,  if  anything, 
are  attempting  to  escape  mass 
media  rather  than  relate  to 
them  Alfred  Frankfurter  is  a 
logical  choice  to  speak  in  such 
a  s**r!es  Ffe  )•<  thr  <'<bt()i-  of 
Art  News,  a  si  irk  tnaga/inr  of 
questionable  integrity  re(rntly 
aeqiiir«'d  by  Nfw'-wrek.  Mr 
Frankfiirtei  s  speech  w  a-,  rat  he  r 
lik»-     his     inaga/ituv     matcurate 


with  society  waj  sophomoric  in 
its  generality.  The  choice  of 
examples  that  he  presented 
begged  the  question;  they  were 
chosen  out  of  context,  and  the 
resulting  theories  were  ridicu- 
lous in  their  oversimplification 
of  con\plex  events. 

The  essence  of  his  speech 
dealt  with  the  role  of  art  in 
political  protest  The  first  situ- 
ation that  he  d<'alt  with  was 
revolution  By  relating  David 
and  Rivera  to  the  Russian  so- 
cial realists  he  theorized  that 
the  former  were  conformist 
artists  and  tools  of  the  revolu- 
tion He  implied  that  David 
changed  frf)m  a  full  rococo 
style  )  a  neoclassic  one  to  ful- 
fill propaganda  needs  His  ex- 
ample of  David's  neocla.ssicism 
was  the  famous  Oath'  painting 
Tne  faci  is,  however,  that  that 
particular  painting  was  done  in 
Rome  several  years  before  the 
revolution  and  under  a  grant 
from  the  king 

Deviationism 

Fr»nkfiirt*»r  th»*n  deiilt  with 
the  style  of  the  international 
communist  painters  of  the 
thirties,  and  tried  to  demon- 
strate direct  similarity  t)etween 
Russian  and  Ameri::an  painting 
ol  that  peruKi.  This  is  absurd 
F^uiaily.  he  inipluKi  that  the 
Ami-riean  disillusionment  with, 
fonuiuuusni  prompted  Amen 
can  art  to  chang»>  from  th*- 
stvlisii's    of    sona!     realism     to 


i7.ed   abstractionism. 

It  is  understandable  that,  in 
order  to  raise  fund«,  a  series 
such  as  the  Pose*-  lectures  must 
be  geared  to  attract  a  certain 
kind  of  audience  in  order  to 
interest  them  in  Brandeis.  Art, 
and  Philanihropy  in  that  order. 
Since  this  is  the  case,  1  suggest 
that  the  lectures  be  held  at  the 
Sidney  Hili  Country  Club,  that 
engraved  invitations  l>e  sent, 
and  that  no  one  lM)ther  to  tell 
students  when  they  are  held. 


Help  Wanted! 

The  Justice  needs  news  re- 
porters, feature  »vriters,  and 
reviewers  No  journali.stic  ex- 
perience is  necessary  only 
willingness  to  find  out  informa- 
tion and  to  write  it  up  simply. 
There  is  a  meeting  every 
Tut*sday  evening  at  7.00  in 
Mailman  basement  to  evaluate 
and  assign  stories.  If 
interested  in  writing 
reviewing  lx>oks,  lec- 
m.ovies,  plays  and  er- 
or  have  an  interesting 
idea  for  a  feature  article,  you 
are  invited  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing Copy  readers  are  also 
needed,  Monday  evenings  after 
7  30 

Thi'  Justice  staff  is  open  to 
anyone  with  initiative,  and  the 
Justice  wiil  print  anv  artirle 
that  i.s  well  writt«"»  n<.  matter 
what    its   views. 


the   issue 
you    are 
newj;,   in 
tures, 
hi  bits. 


ISKAr^UCId  V.WUK 

takes  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  the 

Seasons  Greetings 

and  offers  you  a  pre-Christmas  sale  on  all 
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BRANDEIS  COOP 
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"'^-yj 


Paean  to  Piggy 


i«y  Lhrifi«slon 


I  WM  most  saddened,  as  were  many  folk  music  en- 
thasiasta,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  three-finsrered  Moses 
•*Piggy**  Graves.  Found  dead  last  week,  presumably  of 
heart  failure,  in  an  empty  box  car  in  a  Memphis  freight 
yard.  Piggy  Graves  shall  always  live  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  heard  him  sing.  I  think  a  brief  biography  of  the  great 

liiMi  (lor  tboae  not  already  fa-    ; — —7-  -  " 

miliar  with  hia  life)  woukl  be  ing  twelve  string  guiUr  and 
helpful  in  underaUndiikg  the  harmonica,  he  also  was  a  vir- 
soul  of  his  music,  which  I  shall  tuoso  on  the  abarth,  iangio, 
discuss  later.  and  cerellus.  The  sheer  weight 

Born   of   a    teen>age,    Negro  of    these    instruments,    though, 
mother  and  unknown  father  in  prohibiieti   iiliu   £iom   csrrving 
the  delta  country  of  Louisiana,  them  with  him  on  the  road, 
he  was  exposed  early  in  Ufc  to  Teelinical  VirtiMaity 

the  hardships  that  many  of  us  Besides  k>eing  an  instrumen- 
never  face.  He  worked  in  a  talist,  he  was  also  a  composer 
rutabaga  planUtion  and  other  who  tackled  the  nriost  difficult 
large  farms;  it  was  here  that  at  problems.  He  wrote  some  3.50 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  iost  two  »on«s  in  his  short  life,  and  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  in  a  faet  that  one  hundred  of  them 
farm  machine,  (**I  still  caint  have  the  same  melody  is  only 
understand  how  I  could  of  evidence  of  his  integrity  and 
did    it")    Still    he   managed    to    devotion   to  his  work     He  also 

Slay  twelve-string  guitar  left  achieved  artistic  unity  in  his 
anded,  so  that  the  injured  work  by  refusing  to  attempt  to 
hand  strummed.  Anyone  who  play  or  sing  in  a  key  other  than 
has  seen  him  playing  guitar  C  major.  Not  until  he  mastered 
this  way  will  not  soon  forget  this  key  did  he  feel  he  would 
the  great   musician.  be  ready  to  try  G.    Were  it  not 

**Mama  Don't  'Low"  for     his     untimely     death,     he 

At  about  the  age  of  sixteen,    could    have    been    one    of    the 
he  had  an  affair  with  his  moth-    niost  versatile  men  in  the  field, 
er;   this   had   eventually   a   pro-    Unfortunately,    he    made    only 
found  effect  on  his  singing.  One    two  recordings,  and  at  one  of 
of    his   favorite    songs    was   the    the  sessions  he  was  so  drunk  he 
traditional  "Mama  Don't  'Low."    could  not  come  near  his  usual 
But    soon,    realizing    to    what    high     standard     of    excellence. 
complexitiei    this  affair    would   The  ether  avrasi^ii,  levxiidtrd  mix 
lead,  he  went  on  the  road,  trav-    the     Rokeach     label,     includes 
eling  all  over  the  South  acting    such      songs     as      "Rutabaga 
as  seeing  eye  for  Blind  Jimmy    Blues,"    "City   Woman   Cold    in 
Eastland.  We  can  easily  see  the    PikJ,"  "Country  Gal  Make  You 
similarity  in  their  work.   Soon,    See  Bright  Red,"  and  the  clas- 
however.   Piggy   Graves  came    sic  spiritual  "1  Saw  Jesus  Smil 
to    be    recognized    for    his    own    ing  on   the  Cros.s  "    And   in  the 
talents,   and,    after   successfully    Iwickground    you    can    hear    his 
going   off   on    his   own    in    the    mother,    wiio    rejoin*>d    iiim    in 
South,   traveling    from    town    to    Oiicago.    whi.sperinj^    the    lyrics 
town    by    freight    train,    he    hit    in     his     car.     and     occasionally 
the  big  city   of  Chicago,    where    joining    in    the    singing      TIich*- 
he    played    his    first    night    club    and   a   few    other  menioric  s   art 
engagement   at    the   Cafe   Boue     all  we  have  left  of  Pigs  (;l^,  hi.*, 
From    then    on.    his    story    is    a    friends  cnlk^d  him). 
tragic    one.     Infatuation    with  Kxii   Piarw 

big  City  life  led  to  aicohoJism,  Memories.  Like  the  Decem- 
poverty,  obscurity,  and  finally  Ur  night  he  was  awakened  at 
death.  But  during  these  final  3  am.  to  sing  at  a  party,  and, 
years,  his  music,  rather  than  clad  only  in  a  velveteen  shirt 
degenerating,  if  anything,  grew  afMi  his  jcxrkey  shorts,  he  stag- 
mor«?  soulful;  he  had  a  mes-  gered  with  his  guitar  «nd  cerel- 
sage.  a  wisdom  of  life,  to  com-  lus  twelve  blocks  down  6€th 
municate  regardless  of  his  luner  street  on  Chicago's  south  side 
suffering.  Yes.    this    was    three    fingered 

Piggy  Graves'  music,  a  result  Mcwes  "Piggy"  Graves,  who 
of  his  unique  life,  was  the  died  last  week  friendless  and 
product  of  a  highly  talented  alone  One  last  chorus  of  "Ru- 
HMin  —  an  artist.  Besides  play-    tabaga  Blues." 


At  Christmas  —  The  Jew 


{Coniinutd  irom  Page  3) 
anti-Semitism.  In  the  last  few 
years,  there  have  been  indica- 
tions in  this  country  of  vio- 
lence. Cenrteteries  were  dese- 
crated; synagogues  bomhed 

Our  society  is  p<'rvaded  by 
institutions  which  exclude  the 
Jew.  To  the  anti-Semite  the 
"assimilated"  half  Jew  is  no 
less  alien  than  the  Old  World 
oriented  Chassid.  And  the  ma- 
jority of  Ameri<*ans  see  all 
Jews,  irrespective  of  their  in- 
dividual committments  to  the 
Jewish  faith,  a.^  possessing  ia 
carnal  degree  that  distinctive- 
ness characterized  as  "Jewish." 
In  the  eyes  of  Christian  Ameri- 
ca,  the  Jew  always   remains  a 

Whether  or  not  the  individual 
chooses  to  recognize  thi^  situa- 
tion, it  is  an  important  factor  in 
his  existence;  he  does  not  live 
in  a  void.   Sartre,  in  the  es.say 
quoted     above,     described     the 
Jews   v.'ho   '^o    "'^^    accept    this 
reality:  "What  characterizes  the 
Inauthentic   Jews   is    that    they 
deal    with    their    situation    by 
running    away    irom    it;    they 
have  chosen  to  deny   it,  or  to 
deny   their    responsibilities,   or 
to  deny  their   ri*u0tion.  which 
appears    intolerable   to    them." 
Trie  Jew  who  pretends  to  be  a 
part  of  Christian  culture  is,  in 
other  words,  afraid  to  face  real- 
ity.    "Whatever    he    does,    his 
course  has  been  set  for  him.  He 
can  choose  to  be  courageous  or 
cowardly,  sad  or  gay;  he  can 
choose  to  kill  Christians  or  to 
love     them;     but     he     cannot 
choose  not  to  be  a  Jew.  Or,  ra 


CLEANERS 

ANP  SHNITS  LAUNDOIEBS 

266  MOODY  ST.,  WALTHAM<«::s^- 
CUP  THE  COUPONS  AND  SAVE 


ther,  if  he  does  so  choose,  if  he 
declares  that  Jews  do  not  exist, 
if  he  denies  with  violence  and 
desperation  the  Jewish  charac- 
ter in  himself,  it  is  preci.«ely  in 
this  that  he  is  a  Jew  '  The 
world  sees  him  as  part  of  a  his- 
torical continuum;  but  he  is 
afraid  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
so  denies  his  own  history  If  he 
rejects  his  identity,  what  sc^lf 
respect  is  left  to  him''  If  he  him 
self  i*  an  ant!  .Semite,  can  he 
expect  more  of  the  Christian 
world''  That  world  sc-cs  him  as 
a  representative  Jew  and  in  de- 
basing himself  he  debases  the 
Jewish  people 

He  lives  in  a  world  of  illus- 
ion, in  which  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  in  which  anti- 
Semitism  is  merely  one  of  many 
distant  injustices  —  deplorable, 
but  not  touching  him.  Like 
his  counterparts  who  perished 
m  uermany,  the  Unauthentic 
American  Jew,  blind  to  the 
realities  of  his  position,  is  un- 
able to  cope  with  any  challenge 
to  his  false  image  of  himself 
and  nis  environmcni. 

Sartre  depicts  the  choice  of 
authenticity  for  the  Jew  as  a 
sort  of  heroic  martyrdom. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  authen- 
ticity demands  much  courage 
and  more  than  courage."  It  is 
true  that  his  choice  is  not  an 
easy  one.  that  the  reality  he 
must  face  is  less  pleasant  than 
the  world  of  his  illusions.  But 
only  by  dealing  with  the  real 
world  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  by  recognizing  its  prob- 
lems and  facing  them  honestly, 
can  he  hope  to  bring  it  closer 
to  the  humanistic  society  he 
would  like  it  to  be, 
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/.-of'ta  of  IMne  (iillin",  He.) 


DECK  THE  HALLS 

WTien  vfHi  tluiik  <if  CliriMtmaH  ([.ift"*  y<Hi  nHturaJly  thittk  of 
MrtHlM»ro  ciKHrettt'H,  Uvidin^  s«'ller  in  fli|>-t4»j>  lx>x  m  Jill  fifty 
ntjtt^HH  txmi  if  we  annex  WaN-^s,  in  ali  fifty-<»ne  and  if  we  an- 
nex ljq»lan<l  in  all  fifty-two.  Tlii.s  Ui\k  alK)nt  annexing;  Wal«»< 
and  I^()IhiuI  is,  incul'Mitally,  not  just  idle  sjKM'ulation.  (Ireat 
Bntain  want.s  t-o  trade  Wales  U*  tlw  I  fut^xl  StateM  f()r  a  denert. 
(ireat  Kntjiin  uiniIs  a  (ie^*«'^t  de«()erat4'ly  on  aeeount  of  th« 
t4tiiriM)r  trnd**  'r«n(nN<j*  are  alwayH  coiiunu:  up  U)  the  IVirne 
MiniMt4T  or  the  I^»rd  Privy  S«»al  or  like  that  and  sjiyin^,  "i'rn 
not  kiKM-kinj;  your  country,  rnirui  ycm.  U'h  very  (juaint  and 
pieturestjue.  etc.  what  with  Muckuighani  I'aiaoe  an<l  l^>vnl 
An<l  ScotlHn<l  ^ard,  et<'  ,  hut  wheres  your  deH«Tt**"  (  B«'fore  I 
forget,  U't  riif  (joint  out  that  Si-otland  \ard,  Hntjim  h  plain- 
cloth<Ns  |x»li('"  !»ran<li,  w?w.s  nauie<l  alt^'r  Wally  Srotlar\d  and 
^re*!  ^  ard  who  mvent^Ml  |»iani  (•loih»'s  I'Ih'  Anieru-an  piairi- 
rlo',h«'M  force  IS  cailc^l  the  l-HI  alter  I'rank  B  In<-h(litT,  who 
invent*'*!  titin' rpntit^  iielOrf  Mr  InchchtTs  in\  fiitii«r),  rvery- 
body'H    tuinerN    wen*   atisoliildv    tilts-iv    -fno.it  h     Thin,    an    you 

nmy    i'li.i^ltif.     [>li\»»»!     doli     with     'hf     |.it'Mtltir:»t(on     at     tH'wU-rn 

btihie.-^  Ill  tii.>|iiiii>      1  t'-itt   l7',*i   liiitjl   l'.M)i  iio  Ammciti  parent 


•«• 


^i'^^  o(  ^mMoi^reioW 


^ver  ^T'-iitiht  hofii.'  the  nv^iit  imhv  trofii  t}i«*  }n»»jiitjil  TTun 
lat^T  t»«'ca!in'  kiiowii  ,1.-  liic  IVinck    iftn   i  ,  vjil- >-,|.  m   i 

l^ut    I    liiurt':^^       iMinl.'ilid,    1    Wfu>   •-.•t\iiitl,    w  uils   to   tr»de  W'll«»H 

olifF  The  reanon  IN  th.it  Swtnlo  to  this  dav  -^tiil  don't,  have 
flli(4cr|»nittj^  .\>  :t  rrsiiii.  .il«-Mt 'ticnt  ion  ;>!  hai>u-s  :n  >we»h-.h 
hi»NpttH(s  !•-  -M>  hnplii/'ifd  th.tt  .■^\At'd<->.  fh)tl\-  n'tu.s«-  to  l>r"ii:  th.'ir 
l>;il>H'^  hoMis-  Iht-n-  .ire,  .it  |  )rc'-*t,  t  ,  'n';iriv  I  hth'^  I  •llholi  uil- 
rl.nrij<'<i  ^•?l^H•*^  111  >^edu5ti  iiowpilJii^  f.oiiic  ot  tli<l.i  Wtll  .»ver 
ei^ht  V  \  c'lrv  .  .Id 

Bi|t      (     dl'T"-'-''       ^^"     Vvr«'    -iw>«L,Oii/    '•!     (    lir»>-(i'i'»~     (TiM-,     A  111.  t) 

r;itiir;vl'^  ;'.;t  sj,.,  in  mind  ot'  Mnrhwirii  ( 'li/irct t**.--  \V  h  i'  roijid 
[n-  more  welroinr  :\\  (  hrL-^t  iict.-*  tun.'  tluiii  MarliHiroH  Hn\or, 
MarliK.ro's  ^'I't  ;>;t"k,  MarlU.n*  ■<  flu^top  \-<x'*  Whaf  ind.«*v| 
wouhi  Ik>  more  w«-h-omc  .-it  ;tiiv  tiiiu-  oi'  v.-ar  wmt^-r  or  suru- 
Ili'T.  rain  or  -'hinc.  mtrht  «r  Aw'  \nv  time  my  -m'.msihi,  when 
you  hghl  a  MariUfro  \ou  can  always  !x-  ccrt.aifi  that  yu  will 
mp\    the   Ham**    mild,    flivorful.    com j»let4'l v    cojiifortjihle    smoke. 

There  are,  of  courM*\  otlier  thirsts  you  can  nive  for  <  "Ir  i>%t.ni}U4 
lM*Hide«  MarUxtro  cin,ir»  ttf>-  If.  for  rxample,  vou  i:*-  litoking 
for  H4nnpihmc  t>>  «ro»'  •*  n.iiMif'  loi  «r  1«.»  .....  f->l'  ♦  •  y':':r  :!t,'r.- 
tion  a  revolutionary  new  development  in  {»hotio«raphs  th* 
l/<w  fi  phoiiotrra[)h  d'he  l/>w -fi,  pro«iuct  of  year^  of  [Mitierit 
rpJ^areh,  han  ho  little  fidelity  t/»  the  recor<l  you  put  on  it  that  if, 
for  in.«tan<^,  you  put  "StarduMt"  on  the  tumtf.hle.  ■Melancholy 
Jial»y'"  will  ronx*  out.  Thi.'^  w  .an  •-^^fwcmlly  welcome  gift  for 
peopU*  who  have  Kr*'"^"  tire<i  of     St^ardunt". 

Merry  C^hr.ntij;-**  to  ail  and  to  .all  a,  gfxxi  nsRht. 


The  maker*  of  Marlboro  cigarette*,  who  take  pleature  In 
hrirtfing  you  thi*  column  throughout  the  »choot  year,  wiMh 
to  join  oid  Mmx  in  tMtending  greet  ing$  of  the  Seamm, 


Colby  Beats  Locals 
By  75-55  Score 

Waterville  Me..  Dec.  10  — 
The  Brandeis  basketball  team 
put  on  a  very  poor  show  for 
200  or  so  Colby  fans  who 
'jammed'  the  Wordsworth  ficdd 
house     to    see     their    favorites 

down  the  Judges  75-55.  In  the 
words  of  Bill  Goldberg,  "The 
tu/*»nty  point  dilTerence  in  the 
score  did  not  give  a  true  in- 
di  "ation  of  how  poorly  we 
played." 

Colby   Leads   Early 

It  was  Colby's  game  all  the 
way,  as  the  White  Mules  scored 
tt-n  btraigiit  points  early  in  the 
contest  to  build  up  a  12-2  lead. 
Throughout  the  first  half,  the 
Blue  and  White  were  unable 
to  find  the  hoop  as  they  con- 
nected for  an  extremely  poor 
18";  of  their  shots,  while  Col- 
by hit  the  scormg  maik  more 
than  40%  of  the  time.  The 
closest  that  the  local  cagers 
came  was  20  12  after  ^"ill  Gold 
b<*rg  scored  a  three  point  play. 
Tlie  score  at  the  end  of  the  half 
stood  36-22  in  L^olby's  favor 

At  the  start  of  the  second 
half,  the  Brandeis  five  looked  as 
though  they  were  b<*ginning  to 
find  the  bucket  as  baskets  by 
Santo  Cimir*o.  Ron  Kemper, 
and  Richie  Ripps  cut  the  mar- 
gin to  ten  points,  42-32  Colby, 
howevei ,  began  to  Mt  once 
again  and  -ai.ied  its  lead  to  as 
much  as  twenty-four  points  as 
the  Judges  were  only  able  to 
hit    29%    of   their   shots 


Santo    Cimino    outjuinps    MIT    upponent    iti    the    name    played 
last  Wednesdafj 


Intramurals  ? 


Judges  Down  MIT,  27-25 

Hy  LARRY  (JOLDMAN 

The  unift»rni,s  were  fancier;  the  crtAvd  was  larjrer  — • 
but  otherwi-se  the  j^^anie  wa.s  little  different  from  an  intra- 


hoopsters    will    try    toip^.^^i  ponte.st  a.s  Hrandei.s  liefeated  M.l.T.  hy  an  unbeliev- 


The 

break   out  of   their  shooting,,      ,         orr  .i-  i      »    \)i'     j  i  ♦    tu.  cv.«.^.....    \  *  v^ 

slump   and    improve    ♦heir    1 -3  I  ^^^l>'  l<>w  27-2;>  score,  la.st  Wednesday  at  the  Shapiro  Ath- 

record  in  a  game  with  Worces-    letic  Center. 

ter  Tech  at  the  Shapiro  Athletic  FVeshnian   Steve   HeHei'.s 

Center   at   8  t)0   p  m     tonight        j 
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F    Pt« 


On  the  Judges'   Bencch 


HGmecQtnwo 


1962 


Steve  Seligman 


la.st -.st^oiid  jump  .shot  from 
the  f;;Lil  line  broke  a  2r>-25 
deadlock  to  give  the  Judges 
their  first  vKtory  of  the  young 
sea.son  Ihdler  .s  .shot  cinnaxcd 
.»  iate  Hrandci.s  sur/^e,  (hinnii 
w  tucli    the    .ludkif.    oveictnw   [in 

eight  po'.u;  (icucit  \Vit!i  .six 
minutes  trinaifiKm  llie  h>c.i!.'i 
were  beliirui  2  1  \'A  Mmployin.t» 
a  full  court  press  which  several 
linos  lauscd  Die  .\I  I  T  K"'«rds 
lo  h'Sf  the  l)a!l.  the  Judges 
scored  eleven  {Miiiils  in  a  row 
tn   I  p.  r«*<'  rti  1  III!  les 

Judges   f;o    .Ahead 


For  the  first  time  since  foott)all   was  dropped.  Rrandeis  wil! 
have  ,1   homecoming  kvimm        ['iu:  contest   vvili   take  [ilacc   tius  .Sat 
ur(i.i>   nighl  v^  lien  the  Judne-:  meet  th.e  Harvard  basketball  team 
at   the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  m  an   iinportaiH   <  c.nt<  st 

/\t   this  tiriK'   Harvard    lias  a    1    2   re<i)rd   w  a\\   a   victors    over 
weak    Tufts    and     losses    to     .XMiherst     and     B'ston    {'oilij^e      Tlie 


Crimson  is  not  a  good  otTensivt 
a  very  fine  /one  defen.se  which 
Blue  and   White  to    handle 

In  the  backcourt.  Harvard  has  tvMi  jiotxi 


clui).    bu; 
may    prove 


is    able     to 

loo      IllUI 


cinpK  ly 
h     f(.I      llie 


1> 


erf  or!  tiers  m  .')  1  p 


Gene  .Aiii»ustine  aiid  H  1"  soph  I^m)  ScuUv     Up  front  Coach  P  !oyd 


Wilson   has  «3'    Pete   Kelh-y 
last   vear  as   sixth   man   and 


who  fiveiagevl  I H  !<  ()<)in'vS  ,i  >iam< 
S5  lii'tiny  Lyn<  h  (i.<2i.  brother 
of  former  Brandeis  hoopsler  Mike  L3  ru-li  Besides  ruirtm)4  nie 
JudK''s  in  the  scoring  column,  the  two  should  contml  the  boards 
f(jr  the  visitors  Harvard's  major  problem  is  at  cer.ter  vvhere 
Coach  Wilson  must  ciuMise  rtoe.ni^^  (»  4  I>i*b  Iho.a:".  ar.d 
6.5     sophs  Merle  McCiung  and  Bill  .Strand 

Despite    Harvard's    woaknesses.    ttie    CambridK**     ieaii!     still 
has  good  balance  and  fair  s{M'«^d     The  Crimson   must   be  favored. 
but   if  the   Brandeis  lionpsters  can   put  or.  the   same   !  >  pe   of   per 
formaiut"   Aluch  they   show»-d  ag.ainst   HIkh].-   I-I.uhj    m  \\\v  op*  ;. 
irn4  yame  of  the  season,  they  couid  i>e.tt    H.irvani     if   Ihev   (.ni    tt 
would   be  the   first   viCtor\    ovi  r   the  C'rimso.-i   in  four  attempt.^ 

Toniirhl 


-^od  A  foul  shot  by 
Heller  and  two  baskets  by 
Steve  Smith  cut  the  Tech  lead 
to  1!1  20  I'hen.  drives  by  HelhT 
and  FiiUy  Cloldbcrji  t)oosted  the 
home  team  to  a  :'.4  21  advant- 
aiie  .Sc-oK  .s  by  the  Kngineeis' 
John  Motor  arni  [h)b  Grady 
sandwiched  a  Billy  C;old!»erg 
foul  shot  and  tied  the  score  at 
25-25  The  .Indices  received  the 
l)al!  wibi  v\^)\{  s.Hor.ds  left  .ind 
Heller  iH'came  the  tvero  of  the 
day 

*  o<     10  .^  I    i  1.1 1  1    01    MM-   till  I  lie   v\  isak 

as  excitmj^  as  a  passicaglia  The 
Ju(iges  fro/«>  the  ball  f«»r  almost 
eleven  minutes  in  an  attempt  to 
di.f  oui  the  M  i  T  2  2  I  zone 
defense  The  score  at  the  end 
of  the  half  was  b-5,  MIT.  lead- 

oil/ 


In    torimht  s    action.    Brandeis    viill    face   tL   Ibe    ovi  r 
the   Judi^e:,    hr.\r    Con.pihd    a    7-1    record      Despite    the    fa> 
the    starting    five    from    Worchesbt     lech    tiave    .i    lot    f>i    i 
including  H  7     cc-nter  Hank  Schroc  der,   tlie  team    is  not   a 


i  U    f  i 


t 


!<• 


W 
I 

!e:K!i;. 
better 


team  than  the  on«^  Brandeis  beat  82  72  at  Worcliester   last  >ear 
W  P  I     has   lost    to   Wesleyan   78-55     and   to   SutTolk    Tf,  72 

JudK*^  Jottinjfs 

The    now    famous    27  25    game    against    .M  IT     l)r(>ke    man\ 


Brandeis  records  for  "the  lowest  '  Among  the  rtcotds  set  were 
the  lowest  score  by  Brandeis  (27).  fewest  points  by  an  opponent 
I  25).  lowpsst  r'om Ki r»oH  crrtrtt  ^32  '  f '..^ '.'.".,"" t  fivl—  '^;..'^lr.  f'.'.r  '■  lib;  i'lri 
against  (11).  and  the  fewest  free  throws  scored  by  an  opt>onent    B  Hinds  54  6    For  the  winners 


Intramurals 

B-Hinds  Down  Cable 

fbandeis    in tr.j mural    athletes 

--in[)s  in  lv«.()  sports 

Tlie  .North.  B  Hinds  last  week 
def.>a«fHi  tl^e  C-d)le  Kibit/crs 
tor  llie  H-I,«>ague  football 
championship,  34  0,  in  a  game 
played    in    a    heavy    downpour. 

grounds  that  memlxTS  of  the 
B  Hinds  wore  illegal  footwear 
'A  as  di.sa Bowed  by  Director  of 
Intramurals  Emanuel  "Foxy" 
Flumere     In    an    earlier    game. 


i'.i)     The  old      low     records  were  .19  points  against  Navy  and  40 
points    for    Suffolk    against    Brandeis  The    game    received 

much  attention  from  the  local  newspapers  Th»«  Cilobe  ran  a 
story  headlined,  Brandeis  Wins,  27  2.5--^  Last  Night,  Not  .10 
Yr.s  Ago."  while  the  Wallharri  Nrws  Tribun?  ran  •>»»  H*»aH  This 
is  Basketball""  .  Speaking  of  poor  records.  Harlan  Margold 
captain  of  the  Ongmai  Harlan  Globetrotters,  predicts  a  nanner 
year  for  his  intramural  basketball  team  Despite  c-ar  heavy 
losses  fruin  Kraduation  and  severed  relationsh.ics  the  nucleus 
of  our  team  remains  as  paraplegic  as  ever     If  our  good  fortunes 

hold  and  we  are  not  crippled  by  injuries,  we  should  be  able  to  back  to  take  the  next  two  sets, 
stretch  our  losing  skein  to  thirty  games  "  The  fencing  team    6  1.  6  3   lo  gain  the  champion- 

lost   its  opening  meet   to  Harvard  as  foil   ace   Mike   Levin   was  ,  slop 

only  able  to  win  one  of  his  three  matches  The  best  performance  j  In  the  intraiuural  m  1  a  e  u 
of  the  day  for  the  locals  was  by  .saberman  Steve  Hilzenrath,  who  ;  doubles  tourney.  Charlie  Tel- 
won  two  of  his  three  contests.  I^atest  addition  to  Brandeis  |  ler  and  Nina  Felshin  defeated 
basketball  intramurals  is  the  diaft  This  happtncHi  when  one  o£  j  a  team  of  bio-chem  grad  stu- 
the  six  A  League  teams  folded  (no  fan  support'''*  and  the  I  dents.  P»m  Burton  and  Dick 
other  teams  picked  up  players  from  the  defunct  squad.  Uammerschalg,  for  tlie  Utle. 


Petf  Leepson.  Charlie  Teller, 
and  Dave  Olesker  each  scored 
a  touchdown,  while  Dick  Mayer 
came    through     with    two    six- 

Trnnis 

In  the  final  round  of  the  In- 
tramural tennis  tournament. 
Noah  Lightman  lost  the  first 
.set  to  Michael  Seltz  then  came 
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Jiistic#  Mi##4wi9 


There  will  be  an  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  Justice 
staff  at  7:00  tonight  in  Mail- 
man basement.  This  issue 
will  be  evaluated  and  as- 
signments for  the  next  issue 
will  t>e  given  out. 

All  interested  students  are 
invited.  All  staff  members 
are  required  to  attend. 
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Referendum  on  NDEAlfon/  Foundation  Grants  Brandeis 


$6 

Senate  Advises  Faculty 


To  Okay  Education  Bill 

A  Student  Union  referendum  to  consider  whether  the 
University  should  reject  NDEA  loan  funds  has  been  re- 
scheduled for  Wednesday.  January  9.  A  Union  meeting 
will  be  held  the  previous  evening. 

The  referendum  was  originally  scheduled  for  tornui- 

row  and  the  meeting  for  tonight.  

At  a  meeting  last  week  the*" 

the  grounds  that  the  deletion 
of  the  affidavit  no  longer  forces 
the  University  to  administer  an 
obnoxious    oath.     However,    he 

vidual  discretion. 

Chanty  Amtion 
To  Climax  Week 

An  auction  in  Sherman  Stu- 
dent C  V  n  '  e  r  at  8  00  p  m  to- 
night will  conclude  the  annual 
Charity  Week  activities.  The 
auction,  to  be  conducted  by 
Assistant  P  of e8.sor  of  Politics 
William  Goldsmith,  is  expected 
to  raise  approximately  $450  to- 
ward the  $3,000  goal  set  by  the 
Charity  Week  Committee 


a  „ 

Faculty    Senate    recommended 
acceptance  of  the  program. 

Faculty  Vote 

The  recommendation  of  the 
Senate  will  be  reported  lO  the 
Faculty  as  a  whole  this  week, 
and  the  Faculty  will  recom- 
mend a  course  of  action  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  will 
next  meet  in  January. 

Sources  noted  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  is  in  no  way 
binding  on  the  Faculty   vote 

Associate  Dean  of  Faculty 
Louis  Levin  has  called  the  re- 
vised NDEA  program  "better 
than  the  previous  one"  and  has 
recommended    acceptance    on 


Voip< 


Sadiar 


President  Abram  L. 
$iachar.  was  appointed  early 
last  week  to  luemb^rship  on 
the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts by  Governor  John 
Volpe.  The  Board  Is  chaired 
by  Philip  Driscoll,  Dean  of 
Admissions  at  Brandeis.  Dr. 
Sachar  succeeds  Alexander 
Brin.  Editor  of  the  Jewish 
Advocate,  who  had  served 
as  chairman  for  twenty- 
seven  years  prior  to  his  res- 
ignation this  year. 

The  normal  procedure  of 
one  week  of  deliberation  of 
the  candidate's  record  be- 
fore decision  was  abandoned 
in  Dr.  Sachar's  case  and  ap- 
proval wa«  immediate. 
Board  members  serve  for 
nine  years,  and  one  new 
member  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor   each   year. 


Committee  with  a  total  of  $790 
Committee    member     Betsy 


♦ 1 


4.U.. 


—  Ili 


tions  "disappointing  " 

On  Workday  Brandeis  stu- 
dents washed  cars,  cleaned 
rooms  and  worked  in  Waltham 
stores,  earning  $520.  For  Char- 
ity Week,  Dessert  N-ght  at  the 
two  dining  halls  lesulted  in  j 
sales  of  $191.  | 

Benefits  Five  j 

The  five  char  ties  who  will 
receive  donations  from  Charity 
Week  activities  are  CARE. 
CUKE,  the  Eieam)r  R«»osevell 
Cancer  Fund,  the  Metropolitan  ; 
State  Mental    Hospital,  and  the 

T  Charity  Week  Commit- 
ter expects  to  collect  an  addi- 
tional $100  at  a  faculty  box- 
lunch  auction  to  be  held  in 
F«d:)rudrv 


The  Ford  Foundation  has  given  Brandeis  University  a  grant  of  six  million  dollars 
to  support  its  overall  academic  development,  President  Abram  L.  Sachar  announced  yes- 
terday. 

The  Foundation  called   for  the  funds  to  be  matched  on  a  three-to-one  basis  during 

the  next  three  years.    Thus,  Brandeis  must  rai.se  $18  million  by  1966  to  earn  the  grant. 

The  University  will  receive  an  imme<fiate  grant  of  two  million  dollars  to  be  used 

for  faculty  salaries,  sct»olar- 
ships  and  fellowships,  and  li- 
brary acquisitions. 

The  unrestricted  Foundation 
grant  was  made  to  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  basis  of  its  "dis- 
tinguished acadameic  record, 
both  in  its  undergraduate  rol- 
leife  and  in  it  s  ueveioping 
graduate  programr,  "  Institu- 
tions are  selected  for  grants 
"on  the  basis  of  their  tradition 
of  scholarship  and  their  plans 
and  ability  to  make  pace-setting 
improvements,"  ijccording  to 
James  W.  Armsey,  director  of 
the  F'oundation's  Special  Pro- 
gram   in    Education 

Turning  Point 

President  Saotiar  dt  Si  rib'.'d 
the  grant  a.-;  a  turnii.g  point 
in  the  history  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity It  does  for  economic 
stability  what  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
accreditation  did  for  academic 
stature." 

He  added,  "A  young  institu- 
tion, having  to  telescope  de- 
cades into  years,  inevitably 
must  divert  precious  energies 
as  it  strugfjies  with  the  prob- 
lem of  .sheer  survival  TTie 
FnrH  arstnt  with  its  r^iafrhinir 
incentives,   lifts  a   huge   burden 


Council  Adds  $650 
To  Weekend  Budget 

T.Hst  Wednes'^ay  Student  Coonci!  allocated  an  addi- 
tional $650  to  the  Winter  Weekend  Committee,  thereby 
raising  the  weekend's  allocation  to  $2150.  Council  also 
approved  the  constitution  of  and  alli>cated  $90  to  a  local 
chapte!  of  AIF'.SEC  (Association  Internationale  des  Etu- 
diants  en  Sciences  Economiques  et  Commerciales). 

The  $650   grant  to  the   Win  •► 


ler  Weekend  Committee  was 
to  provide  cntertH'.nment  It  a 
Saturday  night  affair  in  Sha 
piro  Athletic  Cenler  The  Com 
mittee  chairmen,  Victor  Sam- 
uels '63.  Michael  Oberman  '64 
and  Steven  Stern  '64,  indicated 
that  the  principal  entertainer 
would  be  singer  Bo  Diddely  at 
a  cost  of  $1250  However. 
Last  night's  dorm  collections  Stern  .said  yesterday  that  a  dif- 
rovided   ihe   Charity    Week  j  ferent  entertainer  would  prob- 

abfy  be  selected. 

Kemper  Unruly 

During  thp  meeting  Coun- 
cil President  Alan  Rapaport  '63 
ruled  that  Vice-President  Ken- 
neth Kemper  '63  l>e  evicted  for 
disorderly  conduct  The  Cotin 
cil  by  a  6  4  1  vote  overrode  the 


ruling 
i  r.port    left   th. 


Shortly  afterward  Rap 
rVieciing 

Following  the  di.scussion  of 
AlESEC,  several  Council  mem- 
bers broke  the  quorum,  there- 
by ending  the  meeting. 


Mo»i«M:    To    aN«cot«    $650 
rioftoi  to  Winter  We«k«f»4. 

FOR 

NosoN,  Sutman,  Hiott, 
Rubin,  WKitmcn 


•K*-» 


Colb,  Coop«r. 

ABSENT 

Tuchtnon,  Robinson,  PHillips. 


OI  aiiAti'iy  arivj  rr»rssvS  mc 
University's  dynamism  and  re- 
sourcefulness for  the  adven- 
tures in  education  of  the  next 
exciting  decade" 


Demonstrators    Picket    Dulles    Talk; 
Some    Brandeis    Students    Leaflet 

Members  of  the  Boston  ^'oupiJjt  Socialist  .Alliance  a.- 


■i  I  u*  r 


s.senibled  a  [)fcket  Ime  m  the  midst 
over  100  Hraiidei:;  .stu{icnLs  on  ti'.e  hi:!  pa!  ti    oul.side    Olin-Sar;^'    hi.st    Thnr.sday    ni^'^hi, 

fot  iiier  chief  of  tlie  Central    Int elli^-^ence    .Ajrencw    had    (leli\ered    the 
(ien.   K(i.  S  lecture  to  a  .standin^,'^  I'ooin  ir^wl   in   the  S!iapin>   I'^irutii   of   Olin  S 

Before  the  kn'ture  he^'-an.   se\eta!   stiidcnt-^  at  the  entrance  to  iht 

a!](i   the  (M.X.  Diilh'^    referred    to    the    leaflet. 


Judges  Beat  Harvard  76-56, 
Seize  First  Triumph  in  Rivalry 

A  hiiinLcomlns  crowd  of  1500  at  the  Shnpiro  Athletic 
Center  saw  the  Brandeis  cagers  romp  over  a  favored  team 
from  Harvard.  76-56.  The  win  evene<i  the  JiidKe.s  record  at 
V,-:\  and  was  the  first  victory  over  the  Crimson  cagers  in 
Brandeis  basketball  history. 

In  the  oi)ening  moments  ot  play,  the  Blue  and  White 

broke  a   3  3   tie   with   five   con  ♦ 

secutive  baskets  by  Ron  Kemp-  Goldberg  and  Santo  Cimino 
er  Gary  Goldberg,  and  Steve  Harvard,  however,  began  to  hit 
Heller  With  only  five  minutes  and  lowered  the  score  to  48-42 
gone  bv  the  locals  led  by  a  j  with  about  tv.'eive  minutes  re 
score  of'  18-6  Then.  Harvard  ;  maining  Then  Steve  Smith  and 
got  back  into  the  game  as  the  Gary  Goldl^erg  began  to  find  the 
tallied     six     straight }  range    as    the    Brandeis    back 


Crimson 
points  to  lov/er  the  margin  to 
six  Baskets  by  Kemper.  Heller. 
Bill  Goldberg,  and  Jim  Sharpe 
raised  the  diflference  to  ten  but 


court  proved  to  be  too  potent 
for  the  Crimson  to  handle. 
With  a  little  over  a  minute  left, 
the    Judges    led    64-54     In    the 


two  buckets  by  Harvard  in  the    closing  minute  of  the  game,  the 

waning  moments  oi  mc  aaii  v.uv 

the 

the 


Brandeis   lead   to   32-26   at  !  tercepted   passes   by  the   Crim- 

intermission  son   as   Smith   scored  nine   and 

_    . .  Gary      GoldUig      and      Arnie 

CrimsoD  Reddens  Springer  added  baskets  to  give 

As   th^    second    half   opened,    the  Judges  a  twenty  fwint  vic- 

the   .TudKe«   quickly   raised   the  i  tory    over   a    team    which    was 

margin  to  ten  on  baakeU  by  Bill  favored  to  boat  them  by  nine. 


Mi\  leaflet.-^  attackiiu'-  Dulle.^ 
[aiscu.s.'^    It      hniiovvm^    ^n(>    laiK 

several    rn»'nii>eis  of  {\\r   Y  S  .\.. 

no'ie  of  whom  attt-nd  l^randeis 
.took  pari  in  the  (jiie--tirMi  period 

I  ricltels    Protested 

After  the  meeting  ten  puket- 
lers.  carrying  signs  urging 
Hand-  ')*''  C'"t»r»"  and  '  ,\hnlish 
the  C  I  A  ,  were  marching  in  a 
circle  A  large  crov/d,  contain- 
ing many  who  vociferously  ob 
jected  to  the  pickets,  assembled 
i^fier  a  snort  period  oi  peaceful 

I  protest,    a    crowd    of    Brarideis 

'students  encircletl  and  marched 

I  toward  the  pickcters.  squeezing 

I  them    together    and    making    it 

i  impossible  for  th«^m  to  continut- 

I  their    demonstration     The    on- 

j  lookers  now  shouted  in  opposi- 

ttion     to    those    disrupting    the 

I  picket      Alan     Rapaport,     '63, 

I  Student       Council       president, 

j  then  spoke,  viewing  the  action 

!  as  a  suppression  of  the  right  to 

I  protest.    After    he    delivered    a 

short    speech    urging    that    the 

picketers     be     left     alone,     the 

crowd  scattered  and  the  Y  S  A 

resumed  its  protest 

Soon  the  crowd  began  to  dis- 
perse. Then,  one  Brandeis  stu- 
dent grabbed  a  picket  sign 
from  one  of  the  demotisli&tors, 


aiJtiitoriurti  pa-'-et 


1 

)ijl    (lid    not 


who  elia'Jed  him  throegh  North 

quadiaiik'h"    withon'    recov  enny 
(he  >i^n      Wht  II  the  pickeler  i<' 


turned  sans  sign,  the  d«^nion- 
.strator.s  left  the  campus  and  the 
(  rowd  dissoKed 


Bearing  placards  protestivg  tht>  prixtence  oj  the  CIA,  dern- 
on^traior^  parade  in  ihe  Academic  quadrangle  a/ter  Thurtdajf 
night's  Gen.  Ed.  S  lecture. 


a^^^Vi 


Fil0t  Tmo 


TNI     JUfTICI 


THE  mm 


ai  y*or.  ¥>tth  tK«  «MC«ptHx^  of  •xommo- 
tMTt    «n«t    v«c*lMin    iMKHMta.    by    studtnts    of   AMMMlMa    Univcrstty.    W<ilttKin% 

1lu<»wt  «M>»ci^n»n  lufcintiii— 1  by  rh«  ttwd^nf  oclwWw*  f*«. 
<>ff-MMn«>u«  •utwcripttofm:  t5  OD.     Alumnt  tubicrpHwn:   ^  SC. 


Lorry  GoldiVKin   '63 


Am»e  ReisTTKin  '64 
JeHrey  T<iff«r  '65 


C^lio  Ussok  '64 
iooc  Mo«uoici  '64 


MHc*>«t}  Son^wem  '64        George  5h«r  '64        Evon  Stork  '€3 


^IWPM^     J^^fOW^Wrl       'w^ 


Anthony  KosHnar  '64  Dovi^  Merr r^l  '64 

H*n«y  Afalwwn  '63  it>Kn  Mrde^roft  '«4 

SNilf:  1*ob*rt  Acl^r,  €orboro  Bernstein,  Steven  Bfoom,  Mk:hQel 
Chorles,  Jeff  Cohen,  M«rtm  Fowkr,   WtH«*m  f'-'VrHm,  Ben  Gelfix, 

nafVfMty.  UwcMirf  ^rl»¥itifier,  ©arfy  y<wmwi^^,  Al»«  RopopOft, 
fmni  tRu«k)fph.  OoooW  S«cKs,  More  Sopir,  Ermly  ScKottenieW,  ion 
Wolloch 


On  Student  Behavior 


At  Imst  Tliursday's  Geaeral  Education  S 
mmling  AHen  DuIIm  was  rud«Iy  smeted  iBy 
heddes.  Tl»e  hecklers  wet«  not  iBMnbers  of 
the  BmtideiB  oommunity.  ki  geMml  Braft- 
deiastmlenls,  ei^n  tbasc  wIk)  mo^t  violent^ 
oppaeed  the  speako-,  were  courteaae. 

f^lkiwinc  th«  nesting  th«  rolcB  -were  re- 
verted. A  CPO'jp  of  fiickeUsiv,  incluJii^  &o«e 

Sang.  A  lew  Brandeis  stu4ent«  tried  to 
break  thnoi^h  the  picket  line;  one  student 
grabbed  «k  of  the  pklMt  signs  and  ran 
away  witli  it;  others  harassed  the  demon- 
strators. 


The  Actions  -of  thaM 
tommtpd  the  pichctori  yA^otddno  awre  %m 
dosed  than  the  actions  of  tlie  ii^cklers 
toward  Dulles.  Bolfi  troupe  sktywed  mailBed 
diaraspect  for  those  hoUkkm  «  poUiieal 
ph&aeophy  with  which  iikusy  4i4  not  agree. 

Although  we  certainly  <iiBegi«ec  witli 
DuAm'  views,  we  free  no  rewNMi  for  tlie 
wi<*lMi,  ii;w c ver,  w»  mtaaact  Ati  ximht -of  M»y 
group  to  picket  peacefully,  j  net  «e  we  re- 
spect Allen  Dulles'  right  to  epaak  wittwt 
interference.  These  who  heckled  Dul1«ii 
should  be  repriuMMMM,  hvi  ikmm  mhm 
assed  the  demonstrators  are  little  better. 


Thank; 


The  Iwstkw  wistn^f  *©  ewg^y^gf  i^  gratitwdk  4o  #»e  F«rd 
Found»tKon  for  the  e<j««*ro«s  ^,<M)©,«00  grant  to  the  University. 
The  gr»nt  •«;  «  m«w»t  iiwpprtairt  fll^f)  in  Utm  Uiiiversity's  drive  lor 
€<»«>oiw  tc  «to4>rlity 

Particularly  eivcourjtgMV  '*^  ^1^  ^J**  ^  ^Nrkidi  4>^€  iuMb  will 
Ibe  fH*t.  The  f»r»«ir4ty  lo  facuHy  sularies.  scholarships,  arkd  library 
•ec|ui<»i4i««»8  will  perimps  hrHp  cure  the  Universita^'s  "edifice 
OMnplrx." 

The  '^Big  Name' 

Last  WedMesday,  Stud^ni  Cownril  mMk  a  iprirvmM  mis- 
take by  allocaiinc  an  additioBai  f«50  to  tlie  Wi»«er  W«elnMl 
CesMnHtee,  tl»erc4>y  kacrnaaing  the  oonuni^lee's  alk>ca4k)a  lo 
'$2.1Se.  Tt»e  eitiarA  ^Jlooaiion  w«8  to  provide  entertainment  for 
ff»e  Saturday  night  sy«n- turned  ^»«ght-<ckib  allalr  Tinie  eater  - 
taiae-r  was  aupfMned  to  be  rock  n'  roll  singer  Bo  Diddeiy,  who 
^^uid  be  paid  ^1 .299. 

Last  year's  Spring  Wf**»4ie»d  was  ^meratly  c<mai«kred  to 
be  the  be«4  BraaMlew  »otjal  weekeiMi  •«  reoe»t  years.  The  5i*4- 
urcUiy  ru^t  dASMM'  wa»  %v^}  rtai,  the  Smxlay  a#ler»««M  «»ter- 
iainment  (Joeh  White,  wh«)  reee»vt*d  $900*  was  excellent.  The 
•*flop'  ot  the  weeJteeiuJ  was  tin  Fri^y  n«gHt  etHertmmnent  in 
*m>e  soFielly  old  gyan  '  Oacar  Bra«id  w*«©  wa«  p#id  $!,##•, 
failed  to  o»pi**re  the  heavy-4rinlii«ic  a*i#tet»ce  wHh  eitinr  Wm 
mmgmg  or  "bawdinei  The  problem,  hvwttvtr.  w«a  net  th»t 
the  entertainment  was  poor  (wi»M?k  «t  ^rmw)  kmti  %bat  any  teijc 
f*<e  pMd  to  an  entertainer  woiiM  he  -wasted  in  tJbe  alooiMl- 
perva<led  atiMOsphere 

It  nat^hl  be  a<lded  tk*a4  a  "big  ruime'  certainly  doec  rvoi 
jmmijkre  f>ood  entertaMMnenl  Besides  the  Brand  example,  the 
ciaxsi<  cace  occurred  «Uir4iig  Sf>rtng  Weekend  IMe.  tmww  singer 
ClM-i«  Coonor.  wbo  received  f1,S00.  bored  tiw  audience  Only 
a  side  aUractien.  a  t^  loMi  smger  named  Joan  Baez,  saved  the 
■ikSW.  _         .  . 

However,  the  anjrtvi  reeoanM  u«iipm  tne  rmwenfmn  « 
Br^MMi.  Connor,  and  tke  Cfond  Mitchell  Trio,  9t«Klent  Council 
fcit  that  a  'bfg  i»An>e  "  entertainer  (Bo  Diddely?)  was  neces- 
sary for  «  "b*c"  we>ekend 

On  Police  Brutality 

The  Jack)*'  Wa«to*nir««»B  caw  rias  bnoufrivt  to  iiglit  t)»e  fre- 
<|*M'nt  occajtion^  of  police  brutality  toward  Negroes  in  the  Bos- 
U>n  area  CORE,  the  NAACP  and  the  American  Civil  liberties 
iJn*cn  have  reported  ssrmlar  acts. 

A  ooBoerted  drive  »  f>ow  being  condi*cted  to  !»e«d  letters 
i+od  telegrams  to  Boston  Mayor  John  Collins  to  protest  the 
brtaiaiity  in  the  Waahin^ien  and  etber  c««e«  We  enco«N-af|e 
yow  to  i^tm  the  eflfort  A  streng  protect  w»W  let  the  Boston 
Foliw  and  eivK  aijthoritM*  know  lA^at  the  p«iA»i»c  will  net  toler- 
ate such  outraiftef 

Second  Guess 

Hie  mw  directions  polity  proposed  by  PresKient  Rapaport 
\wi'  montJr?  ago  At  that  Un»€  Rapaport  »Ut*>d,  "We  are  no^ 
hl^U    i<)  start   work   on  a  wries  of  positive  prograwKi  ." 

To  thou*  wlM>  attended  laitt  Wednesday  *  Council  aneeting, 
it  w  obvious  that  the  *  positive  programs'*  will  never  earacrgc 
from  tkw  present  group  For  three  and  one-4kalf  hours  Council 
dk4>ated  two  allocatKms — to  Winter  W«eiu>nd  and  to  AIES8C. 
Despite  the  length  of  the  disrussioti.  the  intues  were  resolved 
-wittoout  any  serious  oonlponiation  oi  the  basic  questions.  Mmrt 
nf  the  tin»e  was  sf>ent  m  jokes,  personal  attacks,  and  points 
ctf  order  and  personal  privile;ge. 

Last  wee4  we  called  for  "strcs^g,  dynsmic  leadership"  on 
tile  fwrt  of  RapafKirt.      This   we   now    realiae   wars  a   desperate 

President  ^sknu  distin«rutshai>le  cnlv  because  tie  sat  tfew  hend 
of  tl)e  table  and  wielded  a  gavef  It  is  thus  apparent  thnt 
RapMMMrt  lacks  the  respect  and  stature  to  aiwume  this  lendershap. 
The  failure  of  Council,  however,  goes  beyond  the  Ijk^ 
nf  lendership  and  beyond  the  iacic  of  tnteiiigence  and /or  matur- 
ity of  some  €*t  Its  BMVkbers.  It  beoesnes  incrcauangly  elear  Hurt 
file  presfnt  15-mesHfcer  structure  canoet  provide  e^ffiective  stu- 
dent government,  and  smne  cosMnderatkm  jmvmi  be  given  to  a 
Fcorsaauatioc  of  ttoe  present  system. 


Kud 


OS 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


t.  Decern 


12,    1 

Council  meeting  I  was  iiu#i 
eteaelBed  and  dingiwted  at  the 
w*y  the  meeting  "was  eonduct- 
ed.  The  item  4M«ng  diseu.ssed 
W4IS  the  af4>ropriaUoii  oX  aii 
additional  650  dollars  to 
Winter  Weelsend  Oonnnit 
to  procure  a  certain  vocal  art- 
ist. Admittedly,  ti^e  apprafMri- 
•f  may  esctra  money  ior 
ntrpnw  is  agit  to  pnovefc'e 
a  lively  discussion  among  those 
wtH)  muvt  administer  our  stu- 
dent nolivitics  fee.  The  w»an- 
ncr  in  w^icAi  the  defease  pee- 
eeeded  nnide  mam  ser<io«wly 
doi»b(  the  coa4)©tenoe  of  cer- 
tain   members    of    the    rouneil 

to  eepeeeent  the  Student  Onion 

in  matters  ef  vitaJ  inrportaawpg . 

M  appenivd   that   the   matter 

saed  WAS  oniy   sec- 

iry    to  the   wish   oC  eet^tiiin 

to    iiear     tfoeir    own 

v«i<res    ring    out 

tkrough  t^  chantt«er  or  to  en- 

witli    net  toe-Junny    j 

harteswd  to  i»s  owe  voice,  his 
speech  wm  eonatanti* 
tnated  with  the  iiiaaii 
other  members,  wtM>,  it 
were  Annoyed  that  be  should 
be  hogging  the  spotlight  I 
iek,  at  ■  pints,  thart  eacii  nmm 


w«w     tnerety      trying      to 


among  thoae  pres- 
ent   than    to    participate    in    « 


We  coi^jTatulate  the  Charity  Week  Comtnittee  lor  an  ex- 
rellcnt  leb.  We  remind  tlie  siu<ics»tt  of  the  University  that 
91,2ge  more  is  need^'d  to  rencii  the  goal  of  $3,MM  and  ur#i* 
IKwwe  so  inclined  to  atieod  and  buy  articles  at  the  auctios 
tonight,  or  contribute  additional  furds  to  either  their  dorm  rep- 
reacntatives  or  a  jatciikber  <A  the  Conunitlec  «t  the  auction. 


The  utter  lack  of  respect  on 
the  part  of  nien-il>er6  toward 
tike  nthers  was  disraaymg  The 
deoortiND  tKot  was  nEuuntained 
was  atroci<HJS  Memfc)ers  of 
tlie  council  were  continuat^y 
warned  by  Council  President 
Alan  Rapnport  tiint  they  would 
be  expelled  from  the  meeting 
siMmid  tfa<^'  continue  the  di.s 
turbaace  Thin  seemed  tc  have 
little  etiect  cwn  the  nr>embers 
When  one  of  the  irrf7nber5.  af- 
ter being  warned  of  the  arlion 
tih»t  w»oukl  result  freon  his  mi.s- 
behavior,  coDtinu<'d  to  disturb 
the  met'ting,  Mr  Rapaport  ask 
ed    hifn    to    lesve    the    met-ting 

ti>e  richt  of  Mr  Rapaport  to 
Laioe  such  actJM>n.  the  C4>i»ncil 
voted  on  it  aini  fourKi  Ihril  he. 
indeed,  did  not  Ttctft^ertfi  such 
authority  and  ccmld  not  de- 
mand that  a  member  leave  the 
meeting  After  this,  a  n*ost 
rncredu  loirs  thing  occurred. 
Whether  out  of  hunger  arvd  the 
need  for  sustenance  from  the 
snack  bar.  «lisgust  with  the 
BV^etiAg  itself,  or  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  break  the  quorum, 
the  TTTerting  ended  with  a  cha 
etir  rctre^rt   from  thr   room 

Tne  unruly  behavior  on  the 
part  of  certain  member.s  at  thie 
meeting  is  inexcusable  A  stu 
<*ent  eotjncil  meeting  .shouldn't 
present  itseW  as  a  forum  for 
the  telling  of  jokes  Important 
matters  are  ♦ied  up  in  endless 
detvate  because  of  these  con- 
tinxiing  disturbances  triat  pcr- 
va4le  a  council  meeting.  I  leel 
that  members  of  the  present 
eotjnci!  are  not  able  to  con- 
ifuct  them-^eives  with  enough 
seriousness  and  responsibility 
in  han<fling  matters  that  come 
before  it.  The  lack  of  rrspcct 
on  the  part  of  certBin  Tf»em- 
bers  towards  their  lei  low  mem- 


ts  al*  loo  obvious.  Toe 
iittli  is  *coosnf)ilidhed  in  too 
nmch  time.  The  fitom  «f  the 
eouncil  president  for  order  go 
unheeded  It  apf>e4irs  te  sne, 
then,  ttkat  the  present  council 
be  abolished  nnd  an  ia^vgg^- 
gation  made  to  determine 
n'hethtr  any  <e(mncil,  under  the 
present  struoiuse.  is  able  te 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  stu- 
dent besly  with  eompetenoe. 

Jonathan   Director   "^ 

^«dl  niii  Trnr 

In  thf  oontisMing  debate 
about  the  revised  NOEA  hill, 
>one  thing  has  beeonke  c4oar. 
The  Unne  lor  the  aort  oS  ukoral- 
issK^E,  nMMuningtess  |>4>lemiet, 
and  uninspired  verhinge  that 
have  characterized  thir  debate 
is  past.  The  time  to  face  the 
facts  an  th«ry  M:e  has  eonat:. 

IW  facts  are  these:  aenard- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
vised Act,  all  forms  <if  go'i'em- 
mentni  Anancial  aid  —  NSF 
grants,  fetlowrshipe,  and  loans 
under  the  NO£A  prugjpaai  - 
.are  now  s  u  i:  je  c  t  to  the  sansr 
pfiovisjons  Thus,  laumess  and 
eonaistency  den^and  thai  rejar- 
iion  of  N£)£A  loan  nK>ney  on 
aaor-al  SNkunds  neoessariiy  en- 
tafl  rejection  «f  NSF  and  iie\ 
mmey  To  put  «l  mm- 
w«y.  if  Mue  aid  to  under- 
jEraduates  is  retectod.  we  shouid 
reject  teat  aid  to  gxmduate  irtu 
dtnti  and  science  ^eparhnaents. 
Now,  tkm  fact  is  that  these 
schools  aoA  science 
rtments  cannot  ewist  '«;>i(h- 
out  such  aid     If  the  Universal 

r€'j«-C't»      Mil      jiOVerianicnuti      !•■•? 

wish  "WtmoKious"  ties,  approni- 
mateiy  half  of  this  university 
nnrnt  simi^ly  c  1  o  -s  e  dowm  In 
other  words,  evexy  major 
sc^mol  in  this  country  is  «»o  e«- 
meshed  in  Ooverrumenl  nxtney 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  do  A^ith- 
out  it.  obnoxious  or  no 

These  facts  «r.ay  be  sad  but 
they  are  certainly  true  If 
is  w*ere  in  a  position  to 
or  ignore  lhe**e  facts 
profXMritkon  of  rejection 
aa  i  g  h  t  sc^isibly  be  discussed. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
sche€>l  »•  in  a  position  to  ignore 
or  change  those  pobcies  whK^h 
support  it 

T'hat  the   bill   is  obnr^xious  is 

undeniable  That  it  is  discrimi 
natory  is  undeniable  That  it 
represents  a  danaeiHtuc  link  h^- 
Iween  edvM^-atkm  and  •fk-fetise  is 
undeniahie  However.  th*»*e 
ronsiderntion.s  are  irrt  levant  in 
the  face  of  one  suprfoie  con- 
si^rratMin      Brandeis    must 


either  be  willing  to  comproralaa 
its  moral  pogjiian  or  M  wiB 
cease  to  enist.  And  J  4or  ana 
wouid  pi«4er  to  have  it  around. 

•ahert  Achcr  *4« 


The  undersigned  Bean<ieis 
stadesvts  wiiii  4o  aasoeiate  them- 
selves with  tlie  ieaflet  4m  the 
CIA  w4i}ch  was  distrttnrted  at 
Alien  OuJies'  hf>cit«ine  laivt 
Fbutaday.  The  leaAet  was  pre- 
pared in  oader  to  give  thoae 
who  attended  aosne  frame- 
work wHhin  which  they  eruld 
judge  the  actions  of  the  vHA 
and  Mr.  Dulles;  it  relied  h«arv- 
ily  on  the  June  M,  1^61  iscue 
of  tiie  Nation  on  the  CIA,  hut 
alao  <)uoted  from  Wcwan— fc 
naiigaxine.  We  regret  that,  4><w> 
ixtf  to  a  aoecfaaniaal  ^^w^o^  #tiie 
lutoikri  was  tfftiatgned 


Over  30%  of  the  students  at 
this  aohool  r-eeeive  eharity  lor 
the  iurtheroMe  c<  their  avo- 
cation. The  University  itaeM 
o«w«  sts  sale  esiatanac  to  char- 
ity,  in   the 


ers.  '  Peag»k;  gswe  this  aharity 
to  a  timpcrarrty  no 
4!-e  *r«»  «?  3etJi,*ji  Is  ^^ 
that  productive  reaults  will  he 
ohtained.  1>ie  aomwra  with 
praduotivity  is  typical  af  the 
concept  of  charity,  that  is.  the 
reintQgration  into  aoQuisrtive 
society   iA  pntevtial   predkN^ers. 

Are  ttie  objects  ol  charity 
to  be  required  to  give  charity 
to  others'*  Certainly,  brft  cj*y 
after  they  have  t>een  rein- 
tegrated into  society,  not  whilv 
they  are  in  the  zion-productive 
state  reoerv'ing  charity.  As 
Ktudentn  wie  are  in  this  pne- 
societal  state  of  non-prodwr- 
trvity  We  are  living  «*f  the 
charity  of  society  in  the  form 
of  parents,  university  patrons, 
fellows,  trustees,  friends,  etc.. 
all  of  whom  have  agreed  to 
tlir\*r  us  this  chanty  in  the  hope 
that   .s<Kiety    will    be    the   better 

tor     n     uiXf^Tmrmrr%9  \ij  m     or*.     Vw«>- 

i^W  graciously  permitted  to  re- 

linqiii.^h       our       money  making 
places   for   the  duration   of  our 

f^C^mtifkue*!  on  Poge  9) 
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^In  Sure  and  Certain  Hope . .  /V 

James  Agee^s  Letters 


StcpliMi  DoMdHo 


Author  t 

Young  Man  and  a  Book 

By  MURRAY  SIJID 

Clive  T.  Miller,  the  young  author  of  Thte  Passlac 
J  Night,  a  novel  i>ubliahed  this  year  by  Harper  and  Roe, 


JAMES  AGUE'S  LETTERS  TO  FATHER  FLYE.  Geo.  Braziller,  New  York,  1962,  235  pp.,  ^"V?  ^^  Cholmondeley'd  on  Thursday,  December  13   for  a 
$5.00.  '         >         KK,  reading  of  some  of  his  work.  Those  few  students  and 

janties  Agee  lived  "quietly/*  He  was  a  man  who  did  not  choose  to  make  himself  no-  faculty  members  lucky  enough  to  be  there  were  treated  to 
ticeable  or  obvious.  His  letters  do  not  constitute  a  bid  for  immortality ;  they  were  dearly  »  display  of  both  fine  fiction  artd  facile  wit. 

not  intended  for  publication.  They  are  unpretentious  and  uncontrived,  not  the  letters  of      The  novel  itself  is  too  impor- • 

a  "literary  man"  but  of  a  friend.  As  such,  they  serve  to  outline  the  strong*  and  specific  tant  to  be  reviewed  in  a  cur-  mer  all  Brooklyn  had  been  dl- 
relationship  —  founded  in  love  —  between  Agee  and  Father  Flye,  and  to  chronicle  Agee'a  sory  fashion  here,  it  is  a  story  vided  into  three  p**"**  ' 
life  as  a  writer.  The  letters  in  this  collection  span  the  thirty  years  from  the  time  of  his  partly  about  some  Harvard  manUc    elements  *  f  which    Mr* 
__.  ._x_  .^.  «.,..      ,,     .   _  ^  _  graduates  and  their  friends  and  Miller  did  not  read  because  he 

the  letters,  is  a  sadness  brought   their     adventures,    and    partly  said  that  at  Harvard,  they  near- 
on  by  the  spectacle  of  hunian   ^bout  three  gangs  in  Brooklyn,   ly  caused  a  riot  in  the  audience. 


entrance  into  the  Philips  Exeter 
Academy  until  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1955. 

In  1919,  when  Agee  was  not 
ouite  ten  years  old,  he  met 
Fattier  Flye  at  St.  Andrew's,  an 
Episcopal  boarding-school  near 
S  e  w  a  n  e  e  ,  Tennessee.  Their 
friendship  grew  and  lasted.  The 
correspondence  is  valuable  be- 
cause it  provides  the  reader 
with  a  free  and  direct  access 
into  Agee's  personality;  the 
letters  seem  to  have  been 
written  at  unguarded  moments, 
at  times  of  stress  when  a  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  friend 
was  most  necessary.  Father 
Flye  was  such  a  friend,  and  in 
the  letters  Agee  appears  open, 
free,  relatively  unselfconscious. 
and  quietly  eloquent;  reading 
theiTi  one  ean  hear  his  voice,  a 
gentle,  melancholy  monotone, 
beautifully  modulated,  pure, 
arui  unstrained,  with  only  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  a  Knox- 
ville  drawl. 

The  letters  are  not  the  letters 
of  a  simple  man,  but  of  a  man 
out  of  tune  with  his  time,  a  man 
extremely  scn.sitive  to,  yet  un- 
corrupted  b> .  contemporary 
lifiv  And  while  the  letters  are 
not  in  any  pejorative  sense 
•'literary,*  they  do  reveal 
Agoe's  acute  literary  sense  and 
awareness  At  eighteen,  he 
wrote    )f  Dreiser 

Tve  today  tiei'iin  lo  re<td 
An  Aniericun  TraRfdy,  win-  h 
.seeii\-.  1. 1' tier  i\l\v.  "'i  si>ile  of 
.sloiiny      cn'ui.sm        Dreist-i   s 

KiiMt        <'.>)      il      li;4'<     'I 

"•      ■  ■  ■ ./   ■    ■ 

l)e;nit\      HU<i 


nose  him  out.  Hitler  and  sev- 
eral of  his  friends.  I  have 
thought  how  interesting  and 
serviceable  it  would  be  to 
organize  a  group  of  terror- 
ists; say  600  young  men  who 
don't  care  especially  for  their 
lives:  to  pair  them  off  to  trail 
the  300  key  sonsofbitches  of 
the  earth  (if  they  were  that 
glibly  easy  to  select):  and  ex- 
actly a  year  from  then,  at 
just  the  same  hour  all  over 
the  world,  to  ring  up  the  as- 
sassinations. But  I  don't 
really  qualify  at  all:  I  doubt 
it  would  do  more  good  than 
harm:  and  you  would  certain- 
ly kill  a  good  many  innocent 
men,  not  all  of  them  by- 
standers 

(17  Sentember  1935) 
But  sympathy,  for  Agee,  did 
not     preclude     moral     outrage. 
Although    the    complexities    of 
his    personality    made    iiim   un- 
suitable    for     Cause     Worship, 
Agee     could      never      reconcile 
hmiself     to     the     expedient     of 
resignation  in   ttie   face  of  uni- 
versal   moral    degeneration.    In 
this     regard,     his     mention     of 
Swift   is  extremely   important: 
Are  you  fond  of  Swiff  .  .  . 
1  can't  say  the  love  and  dumb 
reverence    for    him    I    feel.    I 
don't      think      many      people 
have  ever  lived  witli  as  little 
compromise    to    tfie    cruelties 
ill    luirnaii    natiire.    with    such 
acute     paui      :?      'he     >n4ht     of 


.  1 1  ^  1 1 .-« 1 1 


e\( 


I)ecuh<»r 
IciUi"     Yoti    feel    you' If    read- 
ing a  rather  uiadequale  llaIl.•^- 
lation  of  a  very  gnnit  foreiKii 
novel       -    Russian,     proh.ilily 
He's    horribly     obvious,     and 
has  no  humor    But  this  dull- 
ness    is     a     relief     from     ttie 
heady  brilliance  of   l>)s   Pas 
SOS   or    l^wis      and   he    has   a 
tenderness,     a     love     for     his 
characters,    that    rarely    slol)- 
bers  and  is  usually  strong  and 
fine 
The      judgment      is      concise, 
valid,    and    extremely    fair,    and 
the  freshness  and   insight   it    re 
veals     never     iKxame     stale     or 
cloudy  in  Agees  later  writings 
He  approached  each  lK)ok  inno 
cently.    with    no    other    prtnon 
ception  than  that  it  was  the  at- 
tempt    of    a     human     tx'ing     to 
make  sen.se  of  the  world    .\t<ee  s 
own     writing     contains     fewt-r 
ideas  than  perceptions    and  the 
perceptions    are    crystal     clear, 
emotional  responses  articulated 
by    a    sensitive    crilivrfl    irit«>lli 

gence 

«  •  • 

This  Ijaiance  of  th<niKht  and 
feeling  ( wtiat  .Ak«'<'  called 
"scrupulousness  )  saved  him 
from  the  tawdr>  .  two  p<'nny 
cynicism  to  which  so  many  of 
his  contemi>oranes  fell  pr»  y 
At;ee  was  uicapahl.  »f  narrow- 
mindedness,  as  a  writer  wtiose 
••intellectual  pelvic  tjirdle"  ( tjy 
his  own  admission)  was  not 
Miltonically  wide",  he  felt  that 
he  had  "to  n^ake  (his)  mind  as 
broad  and  deep  and  nch  .'»s 
possible,  as  c^uick  and  fluent  as 
possible,  a}>noi  iiiciliv  .^>^lpathe- 
tic  and  yot  perfectly  balanced  '. 
Hence,  it  was  inconceivatile 
trial  ne  Iw  lain^'^i^i*^ ■  ;sc  -iu  .-.  :-•.--■ 
much  loo  manv  sides  of  him- 
self and  of  the  human  situation 
Even  when  he  is  most  out- 
raged he  is  incapable  of  abso- 
lute, undiscriminatim;  hatred 
For  him  the  ultimate  value  is 
human  life  as  an  end  in  itself, 
and  this  is  the  limiting  facl.n 
of  the  irrational  side  of  his 
sensibility,  the  value  which 
nothing  must  >>e  powerful 
enough  to  negate 

Long  s  assassin  was  a  aravc 
man,  but  there  were  nu)re 
deserving  people  to  die  kil- 
ling Hearst  might  head  a 
purely  local  list  Iwit  if  you 
weren't  being  provincial 
about  it  I  guess  Hitler  would 


•  I, 


1  luMii    ,ifwi  -.i.ifi  pr;;  .      ;     v  - 

for  vv!:  tt  th.e  liuiuan  r«iC  " 
could  «»r  nii<ht  b«*.  People 
who  all  !'  !ii  a  i later  of  Hu- 
niamtv  iiitike  me  wnthe  - 
tfiey  are  likely  to  h<'  ttie  very 
hardest  of  all  human  sorts  to 
sliow  true  humanity  to-be- 
cause  they  arc  by  intention 
kind  and  easy  living,  and 
resigned  to  the  expedient  cor- 
ruption of  living'  quietly  and 
happily  in  the  world 
•  *  • 

While  Agee  maintain(*d  that 
he  was  "committed  to  writing 
with  a  horrible  detiniteness", 
his  writing  was  alwavs  less  im- 
portant to  him  than  his  life  He 
could  never  be  coldly  passion- 
ate and  rvjthless  enough  to  per- 
fect his  art  at  the  expense  of 
liis  humanity  It  is  this  essen- 
tial conflict  of  interests  which 
IS  most  evid»'nt  in  the  letters, 
and  it  is  finely  drawn  in  terms 
of  the  subtle  gradations  of 
,\gec's  own  t<Mnperament;  from 
'seriousness"  to  "gloom",  from 
joyful  activity: 

every ttung  goinji  contin- 
uously  at   top  sfx'ed  tnind. 
body,    and    nerves      arui    with 
an  intensity  Iv*'  never  known 
Ix'fore      with     p«twers.     pain, 
and  j<jy  all  humnurik;  at  once; 
with   everything   at    oi>'-"    ter 
rifically    a<-tual.    vet    ;jl:.N!rart 
ed    and    (  lear    as    i^lass      even 
dull     and    inurostopic    tliimjs 
.seeoKHl      maKnitii  etit  ly     alive 
and   e:vciting     and    very    little 
was  dull  and  microsi opic 
to    despondency.    tor{>or,    and 
Jinaiiy  despair 

.  .  .  I  ve  feit  iike  suicide  for 
weeks  no\\-  and  nul  just 
fooling  with  the  idea.  buC 
feelinj;  seriously  <m  the  (xlge 
of  it  .  ,  I  know  I  should  l>e 
i«fr'«'  lo  right  my  way  out  of 
this,  and  I  hate  and  fear 
suicid(\  but  I  don't  have  a 
ttiouj^ht  that  isn't  pain  ..nd 
despair  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other Knowint:;  how  rotten 
the  thoughts  are,  instead  of 
making  them  belter  makes 
the  wliole  thing  worse  1 
simply  am  not  capable  of  be- 
ing the  kind  of  person,  do- 
ing the  kinds  of  thing.^,  which 
I   want  to  be.   And   t   haven't 


waste.  And  yet,  as  one  critic 
has  remarked,  life,  for  Agee, 
was  something  to  be  celebrated. 
His  innocence  is  inviolable,  his 
idealism  impenetrable.  And 
Agee's  optimism  about  life  was 
dearly  bought;  it  was  not  naive 
and  rosy,  but  determined,  a  re- 
flection of  that  "sure  and  cer- 
tain hope"  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  remains 
strong  in  the  face  of  all  that  is 
petty,  mean,  and  spiteful;  it  is 
too  large  to  be  moved  by  trivial 

concerns. 

«  *  • 

For  Agee,  the  "real  job  of 
art  "  was  to  "attempt  to  state 
thinc^«  a«  thev  st^t»m  tr»  K^^ 
minus  ner^ional  opinion  of  any 
sort'.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  accomplished  this  in  his 
own  work.  Whether  one  consid- 
ers the  poems  in  Permit  Me 
Voyage,  or  the  moving  narra- 
tive of  Let  Us  Now  Piaise  Fa- 
mous Men,  the  unsigned  articles 
in  Fortune,  on  the  TVA,  or- 
chids, and  rug-rr.aking,  or  tho.se 
extraordinary  impressionistic 
film  reviews  in  Time  and  The 
Nation,  one  reaches  the  .same 
conclusion:  the  writing  never 
souri^d.  and  Agee  never  allowed 
himself  the  indulgence  of  Ik*- 
coMnni*  jaded,  stale.  inddTerent 
or  'sophist  icattsl  "  As  he  wrote 
\A  h«'fi  he  was  severite'-ri.  "if 
there's  anythin^i  thai  dis^^usts 
xii«j»  it  ."«'  w  lull's  called  a  smooth 
•  !:i<.'.  "^lii.it  s  the  main  trouble 
with  most  of  the  kids— they  re 
entirt'y  insiiu  t-re  in  everytliing 
t'.ey   say    " 

No  o.ie  wlio  has  read  \  Death 
In  The  Family  will  f'>rget  th.e 
stillness  and  lyrici.sm  of  the 
prose,  and  no  one  will  f(»rp/»t 
the    o^H'mng    description  —  told 


The   novelist   pointed  out   with 


Cti^'llK>t    ||(v^\>vi     III     nil 

the    filthiness  of   this   discon- 
tent, and  to  reconcile  rTiysolf 
to  it    1  would  certainly  prefer 
death  to  reconciling  myself 
The   "unconquerable    vein   of 
melancholia"    running   through 


and  did  cause  one  observed  in- 
^.    .  ^.  ..     stance    of    heavy    petting)    are 

some  humor  that  the  romantic  beautifully  done  with  a  change 
(Harvard)  line  and  the  gang  of  ^tyle  that  at  least  hints  at 
Ime  meet  in  a  series  of  rapes  ^he  large  comprehension  of  this 
and   murders   which  are  so  ex-   young  novelist. 


( some   hit  of   irony   here 

voice)   that  one  southern 

was   inspired   to  call   the 

"The    greatest    expose    of 

A   Tree 


fCorif  iniicd  on  Page  1 1 ) 

And  Another 


citmg 

in  his 

paper 

book 

m  o  d  e  ••  n   youth   since 

Grows  in  Brooklyn." 

Actually,  the  divers  plots  and 
themes  are  blended  with  a 
subtle  elegance  and  competence 
that  cause  one  to  know  that 
the  work  is  loo  fine  and  cer- 
tainly loo  large  for  sensational 
epitriei^  liiai  iiiighi  »cli  copies 
"out  have  iioliiiug  ai  all  Uj  uO 
with  the  matter  presented. 

I  can  be  less  vague  about 
several  aspects  of  the  book.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  very  funny.  Be- 
fore the  novelist  betL^a.  to  read, 
he  announced  tb.at  his  friend 
Bob  Silver,  a  grad  student  in 
psychology  who  helped  plan 
the  reading,  had  told  liim  to 
leave  in  the  dirty  words  Well, 
he  did  leave  m  the  words,  to 
no  one  s  emi)arrassmenl  and  to 
everyone's  delight  For  exam- 
ple, there  was  an  i'X(  han^^e  of 
insults  amoiiK  the  Kam^j  l.>a(iers 
•  Miss,  you\e  ;i;ott<'0  pretty 
hitjhlanded  lately,  v  ff  y  ovef- 
l>ear  Kit.;  i  t  -i  i  n  k  >e)tiiebo(ly  s 
been  perfornuiik4  toomueh  cunn- 
ilini»us  ■  He  iluukled  lo  him- 
self IJeeii  pavifiti  her  a  lot  of 
l\\)    serv'u-e     eh    Magim  '  ' 

']"ti.>  hard  wit  I'.oe^  oo  and  on 
but  taken  tii  context,  it  bari>ly 
stands  out  from  Itie  al.so  very 
fun.iy  persooul  j^r.d  s«"»vidl  sa- 
tire, as  when  tbc  ^ang  situation 
is  d  e  f  I  'A  e  d  in  the  foliriwing 
mann«*r;   "By  July  of  that  sum- 


Native  Notes  From 
A  Foreign  Country 


Larry  Cross 

''"T,   riirisfop/">r   Isher\riK}d. 


VlSi 


Ni'xv 


But  what  the  novel  really 
means.  I  am  not  sure,  or  at  any 
rate,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  find 
labels  The  most  important 
thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
sense  of  great  honesty  that  the 
novel  makes  one  feel  Dr.  Mus- 
low,  in  his  book.  Motivation 
and  Personality,  said  he  would 
fear  the  day  when  young  men 
write  novels  so  that  they  can 
call  themselves  novelists.  It 
was  impossible  to  read  Thla 
Passing  Night  or  Jisten  to  its 
author,  who  read  dialogue  in 
half  a  dozen  different  accents, 
and  then  lx?lieve  anything  ex- 
cept tl.at  this  surely  was  a  nov- 
el that  had  to  be  'vritten  and 
that  Clive  Miller  is  a  y  o  u  n  ({ 
man  who  has  pride  in  his  work 
and  a  desire  to  share  his  ex- 
perience with  others. 

When    he   started    llie    s*»con<t 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 

Local  Youth  Steal 
Cars  From  School 

Withm  the  last  week  tw<* 
c<irs  fiavi'  been  stolen  by  a 
l<M-al  yomh  from  lh<'  Brandeis 
camj)us  Kach  car  was  slarl- 
>M  without  a  key,  dr;vcn  sorr^o 
miles,    and    anandoned 

In  one  case,  a  ccir  rH^iongmg 
to  Henr-y  and  Paul  Segal,  btUh 
't>3.  was  recovered  undamaiied 
in  th.e  Wal  lex  FUxreatKm  Cen- 
ter's parking  lot  Against  their 
wishes,  the  Wallham  Police  had 
the  car  towtxi  at  a  cost  of  $IS 
to  the  1k)vs  The  st^H)nd  car.  Hc^ 
longing  to  Roger  Welx^r  '63, 
which  had  suffered  from 
past  vandalism,  was  recovered 
with  $300  damage  Tlie  thief, 
a  thirttHMi  year  old  Ix^v  wh(» 
bve-  jLi:;t  Ix-hind  thr  North  C 
dorm,  admitted  taking  the  cars 
for  a  joy  ride,  though  he  dim- 
med having  damaged  Weber's 
v:'ar  He  was  caught  while  try- 
ing to  steal  a  third  car  l>e long- 
ing   to    one   of    the    men   at    the 


DOWN  THERE  ON  A 
York,  Simon  dr  Schuster,  I  962.  H I  H  pp 

Tsherwfvxl  always  se**rTis  l^*  \h*  r,n   th*>  jv>ir)t   of  makin^Jf    factory   by  the   railroad   track'*. 
a    profound    ob-servation    yet    .sonu'h^iw    never    really    (loe.s. 
What  \\e  does  very  well,  in  this  as  in  liis  pi'evious  work,  is 
to  (Kirtray  a  place  or  |M*rson  with  a  true  and  subtle  hand. 

In  his  late.st   lKK>k,   Down  There  on  a  V^i.sit.   four  t'pi- 
s(Mles  in  his   life  are  riH'oiinted,  with  no  obviou:*  point  or 

even  relation:;hiplMM  we»»ri  them 


Ttie  one  hgurr  appearing  in  all 
four.     Waldemar.    might    eisily 


ailed    a    syie. t>o! 


of 


youth  during  19:-!()  l^.")").  but  the 
author  gives  no  indication  of 
any  sucli  intention. 

At  one  or  two  jx)inls  he  gives 
short  se  1  f  -  t  haracterizat  lon.^ 
wliich  perhaps  are  w'lat  tlu* 
book  is  supposed  to  illustrate 
As  a  young  n^ian,  over  self- 
conscious  and  eager  to  escape  a 
puritanical  upbringing  (but  not 
reaiiy  able),  Ciermany  became 
the  place  of  relea.se,  resulung  in 
the  experiences  reeounieu  in 
the  famous  (lood  Bye  to  Berim, 
and  Mr.  Norris  st  ries  Tne  hrst 
episode  is  durtnij  his  first  visit 
to  Geri>iany,  and  the  nexl  three 
deal  with  Germany,  or  his 
German  ex}^>eiiences,  in  one 
way  or  another  Hi.^  prr-.^enta- 
tion  of  himself  is  honest  lo  the 
extent  thai  he  deaK:rilM»s  his 
foibles     and     ulterior     motives 

I  could  understand  him.  He  i.s 
leaving     something      innxirtant 


nev  t-r    seems    to    be    det-plv     in 
volved   ui  anything   he   is  doing 
ratiier    he    is    always    playing    a 
game    or  iryirik^  a  role,  for  som*" 
!.:nd!S(  losed   reason 

The  last  e|)isoOe  deals  with 
his  relations  with  Vendanta 
whh  h  h.is  t)een  his  mam  inter 
est  for  (jmt."  j  while  and  with 
a  person  he  <<)nverts.  lem[)or 
arily.  to  Yoga  .\.s  in  the  other 
storu\s.  the  exatt  nature  of  his 
emotional  relationship  with 
this  oers:on  an  ex  i^igolo.  is 
never  made  clear  'fn  relating 
iove  anFairs.  the  loved  j>erst)n  i-> 
never  given  a  gender,  but  al- 
way-i  referred  lo  by  initial 
only  )  It  IS  this  person  who 
sums  up  the  impression  of  the 
author  conveyed  by  the  lx>ok: 
"You  know,  you  really  are  a 
tourist.  TO  your  Sx^nes  i  bet 
you're  always  sending  post- 
cards with  I>own  here  on  a 
visit'  on  them,  Thai's  the  story 
of  your  life         .  "  The  .que.siion 


/>»^/Tl        lO 


cleMiilje  liim- 


being  able  to  so 
•self,  must  he  not  Ix?  IxyonJ  the 
out.  (K»rhaps  not  with  con.scious  description"*  In  any  case,  the 
intent,  for  the  bf>nk  «:e»'m<;  ie  slor-c:?  arc  enjoyable,  and  if  not 
termmed  to  be  clear  The  key  first  rate,  certainly  good  sec- 
may    lie    in    the    fact    that    he   ond  rate. 


Previously,  hub  caps,  side 
mirrors  and  gas  caps,  have 
l>een  stolen,  and  .some  cars  en- 
tered illegally  bu  i  ttiese  latest 
incid«'nts  are  the  most  .s«»riou« 
to  occur  on  campus 

Morr    Puhlicltr 

Mr  Aorams.  chief  of  th« 
Fiuildings  and  Grounds  Defiart- 
ment.  in  an  interview  held  late 
last  week,  stated  ttiat  this  \^'Ar 
the  va.ndalism  on  campus  has 
Ix'en  held  to  a  minimum,  and 
has  not  Ix-en  as  great  as  in 
years  past  He  pointed  out 
that  this  year  there  i.s  more 
publicity  of  the  actual  crimen 
and  iho  resulting  .student 
awarrne>>.  has  made  this  year 
seem     like    a     banner     one 

V4nrl;»lo       Kiif      in     t-<^ulitv     t  !■« 

not  the  case 

Close  Cooperation 

In  former  cases,  several 
er  Wallhatn  youths  were 
victed  a:id  given  pri.<»on 
tenc,  -.  for  crimes  at  Brandei.^. 
The  cooperation  between  the 
iiH-al  police  and  Sc^curity  has 
t>€^n  considered  excellent,  and 
Mr.  At>rams  praised  the  Wal- 
tham  officers.  In  general,  this 
series  of  vandalous  activities 
.serves  to  iliustrat<>  th^  ha^vI 
for  students  lo  "lock  un"  arwl 
not  leave  skj  much  in  the  open. 
Tliere  is  little  el.se  one  can  do, 
except  hooA  n#»w  m<=»p*iir*»<»  will 
prove  effective  in  combatting 
local  vandalism. 
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Poge  Four 


TNE     JUSTICE 


li,  ifit 


Mi§^«.  Southern  Applicant: 
The  Constitutional  Issue 


A  Word  ta  the  Wise 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  jollowin0  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Harvard  CRIMSON  on  December  14,  1962.  Somuel  Shopiro  for. 
merly  taught  at  Brandeis.) 


Assistant   Professor   Samuel   Shapiro,  head  of  the  hl-itory 


Ky  PETER  OSNOS 
It  i.s  now  more  than  two  Tnonth8  since  James  Meredith  enrolled  at  the  yniversity  of  "^-;   .  ^,1^^,        state  University,  Oakland  campus,  hu 

Mississippi.  He  has  adjusted  reasonably  well  to  h«  situation  <^''r!?.'^'':'-".'K  •1*'% ^'"^^„«^  feH^^n  Tnied  tenure  "m  Detroit  free  Pr.«.  reportln, 
pre.-,sures  which  are  constantly  forced  upon  h.m.  Meanwhile  in  Mississippi «  Pa'-chman  [«"=""^^'*^°  f^J^j^^'^jh  edition,  quoted  MSW.  Asaoctat. 
Prison  Clyde  Kennard  is  serving  a  seven  year  sentence   tor  stealing   twenty-five    dollars  "l''"'^  '"  "*  ^^fj^  .would  have  h*'  a 

worth  of  -eifK  or  »ayi"l?  ma=,h/-  Kennard    like   Mered.  h    apphed   to  a   M«8^ssw.^^^        ^:i':Z'ZT^l^i"r1^:^lJ>^  ..id  .bout  Cub.  ^ 
versity,  but  unlike  Meredith,  Kennard  did  noi  reah^te  juai  h^w  I«r  tuc  oi^te   ,.wUio  go 
to  keep  Its  schools  segregated. 


Until  recently  the  case  had 
receivtKi  only  local  publicity, 
with  the  result  that  little  was 
dom-  to  free  Kennard  In  the 
Novciv.ber  8  issue  of  The  Re- 
porter Ruin  id  Hullande:  ^DiAn 
deis  '63),  in  an  artick-  titled 
"One  Mii»i>issippi  Negro  Who 
Didn  t  Go  U)  College,"  docu- 
ments the  entire  Kennard  story, 
using  information  gathered 
while  wi)rking  for  The  Missis- 
sippi Free  Press  this  past  sum 
io*< 

tion    -  4 

with,  tht  I'niled  States  Distrut 
Court  in  Mississippi  calling  for 
Kennard  s  n  leas«>  on  th«' 
grounds  that  h«-  is  bting  held 
jllejiallv  tK-<'ause  of  •systematic 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the 
jury  Jack  C.reenherg.  Director- 
Coun.s.l  of  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Mucational  Fund 
Im  said.  If  successful,  this 
rfTsjrt  wil    ?»^t    mean   imm<Kliale 


Sunday  morning,  September  25.    registering  to  vote   The  central 


Smcf  tht"  article's  publica- 
a    motion    has    Ixen    tiled 


f,ir  Clyde  Kennard  but 
trial    ' 


only  a  new 

Transfer   Student? 

According  to  the  Hollander 
article  Kenniwd  first  af^dicd  to 
Mississippi  Southern  Collc^'c  in 
1959  He  was  a  velerc-n  of  para^ 
trof)p  servic"  m  Germany  and 
Korra  an.!  had  attended  the 
Univtrsitv  of  Chicago  foi  Ihrf-e 
years  In  1955  he  was  forced  t«. 
return  to  his  honu  town  of 
llatticstnir^;  when  his  st»p 
fattur  tx-canii  disabled  K»  n 
nard  de<ided  to  conH>l»''«'  ^"^ 
education  at  fvl  S  C  iK-cause  it 
v,.is  uf.il  l'\  'hus  nuikiM^^  il 
possible  for  bur.  to  corjtuiuc 
working  ofi  hi>  innlh»!S  farm 
App.i!«nliN  KrMii.ii<!  had  j^K.'i 
faitl,  in  !hr  lib«ialis!ii  ol 
M  S  (■  onicials  Hr  vuu  ♦*<•!> 
Ix'hevrd  that  il  would  iiol  \h 
rncis>.ii  \  lor  liifii  t«  i:«  '  !'Mai 
inter  \i'n.l  ioii     in     <ir(u-i      io     ti.ive 

1,1. ■^  ,.  [Mllll    .«i  UMl  .!(     I    «    pO    O  ir. 

I'lSa  (  ;..\  <'ru<ir  J  1'  Co.  II  •'!■ 
IMvi'itc)  Kennard  ;  n  .la^  k  .<  =  n  and 
ollcred  him  full  loi.on  ^d  .od 
'•ill  .iM\  colh  ^;<  m  ^M.rI  u  .1 
tbat  w(,,dd  ..>  .  'i'  hin.  K»M 
nard  rxpi.ouvil  in.-'  ■  »a  ■■■:'.'  »or 
wanlui^t;  lo  .I'tirid  M  S(  but 
ii^Trv-tl    lo    no  id    "tf    '"-    ai>',  ihra 

4  —..I     s'^fr     tbf      lu'^i*     riri 

•  K'li     ti  •<<■••     «»«fc».i      fci«t       -  ; 

loa'y    rather    than    b<  <  <  m.     i-m 

eeiiler     of    a     «:tate   v\  idt      (  <'til  ro 

\»-r^'>       hiri.iii^       .ij.'..i'nst     lti(     .id 

vit  <    of  mans   pr  -  .tnoa  fit  citizens 

o(      HattiesburK       K*  nnard      r* 

Mi!;;iutted  his  a^pdtalion 

The  State  then  decided  to  use 
Si  Mie    of    Its    own     methods    to 
pi(.\t    lo   Kf'nnard   that   he   was 
ii.aku.g   a    mistake    in   applying 
to  M.SC.   Aa  Kennard   left   his 
interview  with  President  M    C. 
Cain  and  Zack  J    Landingham, 
chief  investigator  for  the  Sov- 
ereignty Commission  (who  just 
happened  to  be  visiting  at  the 
time)   he  was  met   by  two  con- 
Klables   and    arretted   for   reck- 
h  ss  drivmg    Shortly  afterward. 
as    Kennard    was    being    ques- 
tioned  at   the   local   police   sta- 
tion,  an   officer   appeared   with 
some    liquor   supposedly    f«>und 
under    the    front    seat    of    Kcn- 
nard's     car.     The     charge     was 
changed  to  reckless  dri'    '  '  and 
possession  of  liquor.  M.  iF>pi 

is  a  dry  state.  This  was  all  very 
strange  as  Kennard  didn't 
dr»nk 

Hollander's  article  goes  on  to 
d*  scribe  th.  preposterous 
grounds  on  v\hoM  Kenn-^rd'«-- 
application    u  a--    r<fo^<d      \\'<r. 

«♦  *5crnJT^*  '■♦iv  loiiv  iha'  I'll 
rc-ason-  v*- '  i«  f.illar  mo*  ;»fMi  ;ii»^ 
applxatiori  waaiid  be  refded  ' 
b«'(  rfoi»-  n<  (  (  -.sal  V  for  tht  statt 
U>  fabruale  some  geniiiue 
r«  a.von  for  denying  admission 
During  this  time  the  reekles.s 
or^ving  and  p*>ssession  of 
]iqu<»r  charges  tKcame  tmgged 
down  m  the  intr-.cacies  of  the 
Mississippi  legal  system  By  the 
time  the  case  was  to  be  aealt 
1ft/ ilh.  the  burglary  .har?!r  had 
already  resulted  >n  Kennard's 
rcnvicti<»n  and  .sentencing 

The   Law   and   the   F«!«n 

In  Mississippi  there  is  a  law 
that  '^ays  «  f*  Ion  is  not  pbgihle 
io    attend    a    state    school.    On 


1960,  Clyde  Kennard  became  a 
felon  When  Johnny  Lee 
Roberts,  an  illiterate  nintet-n- 
year  old  Negro  employee  of  the 
Forrest  County  Co-opei  alive 
Warehouse  stole  twenty  five 
dollars  worth  of  "egg  or  laying 
mash  '  The  night  watchman  on 
duty  took  down  the  license 
plate  of  Roberts"  car  as  it  was 
pulling  away  I'pon  his  arrest, 
Roberts  claimed  that  Kennard 
had  been  behind  the  theft  and 
bad  purchased  the  stolen  "egg 
t>r  laying  mash"  from  hun  Be- 
cause of  a  section  of  the  Missis- 
sipf)!  code,  an  accessory  to  a 
felony  may  l>e  tried  as  a  princi- 
pal Kot>erts,  because  he  repre- 
.sented  the  stale,  received  a  five- 
year   probation   sentence 

At  the  time  the  case  camf  to 
court  before  Judge  Stanton 
Hall  of  the  circuit  court  of  For- 
rest County,  Jess  Brown.  Ken- 
nard's attorney  attempted!  lo 
have  the  case  dismissed  on  the 
grounds  that  Negroes  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  jury  As  noied 
above,  it  is  on  this  basis  that  a 
new  trial  is  being  sought  for 
Kennard  It  seems  that  in  order 
lo  serve  on  a  Mississippi  jury, 
one  must  be  a  regi^^tered  voter 
rhere  is  no  n«ed  to  reiterate  the 
difficulties      Negroes      face       in 


issue  in  the  state's  case  was  the 
time  of  the  meetings  between 
RotKTts  and  Kennard  at  which 
the  robbery  was  planned  At 
the  close  of  the  tri:il.  this  infor- 
mation was  still  unclear.  The 
all-white  jury  quickly  convict- 
ed Kennard  and  sentenced  him 
to  seven  years  in  prison.  Even 
assuming  that  Kennard  was 
guilty,  this  comes  to  one  year 
in  jail  for  every  three  dollars 
and  fifty  seven  cents  of  "egg  or 
laying  mash  '  The  appeals 
made  were  all  denied 

Hollander  s  article  ctmcludes 
with  a  quote  from  a  letter  Ken- 
nard wrote  to  the  Hattiesburg 
American.  It  probably  serves 
iK'sl  to  indicate  Kennard's  feel- 
ings towards  the  problems 
winch  he  as  a  Negro  faces  "I 
admit  that  we  have  had  and 
still  have  lo  a  large  extent, 
lower  economic  and  moral 
an     many     '»f    our 

Hr>\*r^V«>r        we 


SldllUciroS 


Wllllt-      lit  ij«,»»vr».'. 

must  realize  that  this  condition 
is  not  the  cause  of  st^gregation, 
but  the  effect  of  segregation 
and  discrimination  The  more 
segregation  and  discnnunation 
we  have  m  our  community,  the 
more  shall  we  continue  (o  have 
ignorance,  immorality,  and 
fKiverty." 


better  chance*  if  he  had  written  less  and  said  about  Cuba  and 
Latin- American  affairs." 

Shapiro's  articles  on  Cuba  have  appeared  in  the  Nation  and 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  They  term  US  policy  •inflexible."  that 
responsibility  for  Cuba's  drift  to  the  left  is  two-sided,  and  warn 
that  even  an  invasion  by  2!>0,000  U.S.  troops  would  not  bring 
about  a  clear-cut  military  victory.  Shapiro,  a  35  year-old  man 
whose  wife  also  teaches  at  MSU,  returned  from  a  visit  to  Cuba 
in  August,  and  then  referred  to  Cuba  as  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship and  a  police  state. 

These  references  did  not,  however,  eliminate  the  residue  of 
controversy  which  a  I>ansing  television  station  had  started  when 
it  said,  in  reference  to  Shapiro,  "we  do  not  think  a  State- 
supported  institution  should  be  a  refuge  for  Communists  or 
fellow-travellers  "  The  station  suggested  that  Shapiro  teach  in 
Cuba  The  State  of  Michigan  has  a  long  and  unenviable  record 
of  applying  political  pressure  on  its  public  universities  At 
Wayne  Stale  in  Detroit,  curriculum  and  personnel  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  subject  to  a  tacit  veto  by  the  sUte  legislature 
which  allocates  funds  Michigan  State,  which  boa.sts  of  being 
the  'pioneer  land  grant  college,"  seems  to  be  receptive  to 
similar  pressures. 

The  snide  Irony  of  Dean  Matthews  statement  to  the  press 
("h\<i  writing  has  been  on  a  level  of  journalism,  and  m  a  man 
s«H>king  tenure  we  look  for  scholarship.")  will  encourage  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  academic  community,  particularly  aspiring  ones,  to 
shy  away  not  only  from  controversy  but  any  sutwstantive  par- 
ticipation in  current  afTairs  Shapiros  firing  does  not  speak  well 
for  the  name  of  Michigan  State  University,  other  academic 
communities  canont  ignore  it  there  is  ni  such  ih«ng  as  an 
isoiaitnj  biow  tc  acadrmic  fr«»e^'»nn 


The  Trial  of  Jackie  Washington 
And  lh(^  Slronii  Arm  of  llie  Law 


Jeffrey  Tarter 
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The  tna!  aru!   r<o>vi.di,.o  .d    i-du   -iiij/t'i    J;i 
rai-id    n;;i:  K  'dariv    ifie  i»asic  (jue>lion>  of  ^liii!    an.!  iont  rHjiu'torv  t(\>t:nic)My. 

\V,-hinri'"'    ^.r^    AnvMvii    the   ni^'ht    of    1  .eceidU'r  li   un.ler   an   "abroad   at    nirhl'   .statute,    i.ut    was   .suhse,i.ierJ  Iv 

■>iaiL'e.!    uiU     a-a.iUiri^'   OWuvr    Robert    llarNov    in   1  lie  course  of  t  he  arnst .    '1  he  followinv^  m.ui.;nK  the  ponce  ol.er.  d 

!m   fror   fnni   uilho.w!    trial   if   h.-   'ao;,M   uaise  count (Trhar^-.  which  he  refnse<l  to  do.     W  a.^hiriRton  apiH>arr<i   m   Ho.strjn 

Municipal  Coui-!    n.MemUr  11   I'.  l>U-a(l  not   ^uiltx.  was   t  rieil  and  coiuicted  \>y  .linJK*'  .Ia«-.)b  Lewiton.  and   immediately 

entered    an    a{.p*  .il     u,      nperior 


court  for  a  jury  triil  !f  *•  ^^  ms 
ihiv,  ;,iH>«  .il  il  is  expecti  fl  'h;il 
n<  v\i;l  tile  a  civil  suit  ..t^amst 
the  arresting  officers  for  assault. 

Nrclrctrd   T'-siies 

Tlis  tral  luade  clear  one 
tbipg  neither  the  testimonies 
nor  the  legal  issues  were  prop- 
erly considered  by  anyone 
J  I*"*  Lewiton's  decision,  like 
most  of  the  popular  reactions 
to  news  of  the  trial,  failed  to 
investigate  the  two  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  what  happened 
during  the  arrest,  and  failed  as 
well  to  bring  up  the  relevant 
leg.nl   cjufstions  of  the  case. 

•  I'olice  brutzlity.  Most  pop- 
ular attention  has  centered  on 
Washington's  statement  that 
the  police  beat  him  up  in  the 
course  of  the  arre  \.  Police 
1  "'\y,      arlicularly    again.st 

N,^;-es,   is  no  new  story,  and 
this  seems  l.>  be  the  main  rea 
son  that  CORE.  NAACP.  and 
other  civil   rights   groups   have 
s-.pported    Washington  s   case. 

Washington  claimed  in  testi- 
mony r  ^  "  under  oath  that  the 
two  p  .  Mien  who  arrested 
him  hit  him  in  the  face  and 
'!•  V  ';.  ::i\(\  1w!>-t<d  ius  ankl'- 
lir  iwo  policeiif  t)  Robert 
Harvey  and  John  H  ly.  te.sti- 
!:(  f!  unn«-r  tiaii.  'o.ji.  'A'-.-":.'  '■'■■':'•• 
ii.'t  rc:.p;,n-il)le  for  W,^.^h:Iig 
ton  s  mjurie.*- 

ConiradicOon 


ocial       (lose      to 


s;in(  tioii     it     on    .     »  ;>sion 
th;.n     .:(i!n!l     - 
homt . 

Of    Cf     rse,    tlu 
of   Washington  s 
and  particularly    n* 


r.ith(>r    \v}i«  ri    ]I;ir\«y    punclied    him    in    rant      unless    the    search 


r  x,i {.','»■  r;t!  I '»n 
M! 'poi  tors    — 
r  ri  [iresin 


the  stomach  'Iho  w<Mf;hi  of  the 
two  men  tuirdly  deienumcs 
who  IS  te!llu^;   th«'   trutli 

Frejudprment 

Judu'e  1  'witon.  ■.  *.  w  «  v  e  r  . 
'-hovki-fl  n.)  ui'erest  hen  either 
It  w;*s  «\  irlcnt  'hat  the  (  ,,sc  had 
kx'^Ti  prejiulKed  before  ihe  trial 
even  ix-gan  L«vvih»u  seen,-;  to 
h  \  ♦■  retJard*  d  Was' or^Kl  on  s 
t«;.tin.on>  .is  ooiouik.'  riM>i<  !ti.in 
a  straiiKel  ui>rfiod  ihea  f'lr 
elf  lO'TM  \  aller  his  ^uill  h.ai 
alreahv  U-en  estnh'l'^iied  1  o 
pr;  sc :  \  i  vVashingtoi!  r  1  <  .»  ri 
:cco!(i  ! .«  witen  ofT«  1 1  o  him  a 
( han  lo  plead  nolo  lo  pay 
the  tine  without  a  recorded  con 


is    in- 

(•  dental   to  tii*'  arrest  which 

It  \A.  .1  >  not  if  o  r  n  V  1  >  f  •  i  a  1 1  s  tf 
WashiuKMcm  w.is  charv?ed  with 
avvioilt  Sinte  I-«'Witon  u.sed  the 
statuto  as  reason  for  convicting 
W.i:,h.n»;h=u.  the  f.  t  th.at  the 
poiu  c  dcruutily  invafiod  the 
I  i><ihts     of     a    private     iili/ari     is 

I  I  1  U  )*  » I  i  cO  1 1 

f-'uiaiis  th<'  vi*;e  of  '  roa.son- 
..hic  force  in  an  arr<-.i  i>~  suf- 
!,.  ;<  lit  reasoo  fut  .i  «n!/«'n  lo 
ili.irt<-  a  .Mdict'Oian  '.'.ith  .-is-- 
•.,,(iil.  d  i'  is-  f.orly  c!f  ar  that 
more  force  than  nerossary  was 
ij    .  d    to    li'  !,.:  n    \V,i-.hi  r!t,'ton 

The  fact  that  these  very 
signitica  legal  questions  were 
Ignored  is  largely   the  fault    of 


viction.   He   ignored  the  simple  attorney   Barshac.  who  scn-med 

question   of   the    trial     whether  to  be  totally  unaware  of  thern. 

Washington   kicked    Harvey   or  Alth.iugh     he     was    admittedly 

not     In   r       ?   of   the   testimony  hampered  hy  havmg    o  conduct 

and  evidence.  Lewiton  assumed  \  defense    agamst   the    specific 

Y^^  jjjj^  charge    of    assault,    it    was    ob- 

'  ,  .  _    .  vious    that    Carshac    was    una- 

•  re^al  issues.  But  more  ^^^^  ^  ^^e   legal   implications 
than  evidence  was  Ignored.  The  ».':-. 


JACKIE   WASH]\(      '    \    ihe 
morning  after  he  U'os  arrestiii 

tation  of  his  story  as  true    i>e 
yond      •     .dion  —  also  deserve<^ 

(  <  'odcrj  ifial  iofi       (  ri       t  In 
groLiod- 

•     Assault 


entire  qucTSlicn  of  legality  was 
brushed  aside  even  by  \Va.>h- 
ington  s  COI^E  attorney,  Ed- 
H  trd  Bv.r. ' 

Washington    was    stopped    o.n 

tree'      .i^     .h)dpj-    I 

d  <       ,    uriii'T  a   ' "  .1 

OW  iflK'       1  la-       )'l'\ltl-       to       qiH    st  !.  if! 

p«'rM)ns     wlio     are       .ojtoad     .o 
Washington'.s    nighf     and    <isk    tlurii    U)   ii  \  \  . 


saio«' 


I  Of 


se 


k'es     I'nder    thi.s    st.itule    th» 


Iii.ii  was  I     :,  no\A.(  v«i.  uot-tii.y 

eon      ru«*^l  v^  il  h  police  L'riitahty 

Washington      was     specifically  ^xdue     are     instructed     lo    ask 

charged  wilh  assaulting  Harvey  na"^      .      Iress.  desUn-^tirm.     nd 

Yet  m  spit     of  this  difference    Waslungton  weighs  134  pounds,  starting   point   -       all   oi   whicli 

in  testimonies  given  under  oath     and    Harvey's   weight           given  Washington   se^ms  to  have  an 

Judge     I^witon     neglected     to    in  his  testimony      is  220  pounds  swered   ( though        ^ re  .seems  to 

determine    anything    further    (Ihis.  and  the  weight  r>f  Daily,  b:    some    doubt    whether    the 

about    ine   evidences  of  brutal-    differ  f    im  f.Kures   reported  police    even    asked    all    these 

,ty                                                               elsewh#>          Although  much  h?s  ques  ions  Since  the  police  were 

Hi^    failure    to   do   so.    in   the    been  n      >  of  thi.«;  matter,  it  has  on  a  special  detail  in.'«-i:gat;ng 

face    of    rather    clear    evidence    nothing  to  do  with  the  possibil-  thefts  in  the  area,  there  is  little 

tnat  wasnington  wa!^  lenir.K  iJ.*-    ity  of  V/s-hL-ister.  5  «MiH    He  is  question  that  they   had  a   right 

truth,  can  only  iead  to  the  ton-    said  to  have  kicked  Harvey  "in  to  stop  W;    nington 

elusion    that   the   Boston   courts    the  groin  '  during  the  struggle  iii-.»al  <;»ar(>h 

care    v   ry    little   -bout   the   be-    before    his    arrest     Washington  "•«•«»»  .^ran  •• 

havior   of   the   police    tow     rd    claims  that  his  knee  may  have  Put    the    p<^)'     e    are    no<    #>n 
private     citizens,     and     even      bru^shed  Harvey's  oj^Kn  tunictitieo  to  stdrth  without  a  war 


of  the  case,  particularly  of  I'oe 
"abroad    at    night"    statute. 

which  he  st  .h  fi  he  knew  r>  .th- 
ing   about.    He    succeeded    hnl- 
hantly    a  dlrcrei^lmg  the  testi- 
monv  of  Harvey  and  Daily,  and 
'Alton    this  V.'       .      M\   the     roa  of  roam 
•t^'  3l-     importnnrr     for     i|u-      trial      m 
\ioiiu!{)    1      Court,      hut      ii*r  r,  r  P 
kuo'      ed|L:e     of     the     iaw      v\o(i!d 
placed     the     appeal     m     a 
r      nH  i;<iiinner   i)asis. 


ha\  e 

r  •  1  «  »  ■  *  r 


Elementary    (iuiJt 

•  T>  IS.  .:  ulge  l>  wilon's  ver- 
dict, as  well  as  popular  j  :- 
mt  nts  of  the  case,  fails  to  de- 
termine even  the  elementary 
issue  of  guilt  The  point  is  not 
that  there  is  much  doubt  al>out 
Washington's  innevcpnrf>  h  »»  f 
lather  that  both  sides  showed 
so  little  interest  in  examining 
the  evidence  mr%d  th**  legality 
behind  his  conviction  The  low 
level  of  justice  and  judicial 
procevlure  in  M:  ?sachiisetts  will 
not  vTfvc  in  this  kind  of 
atmosi     .    2. 


TIfi    iWSrfCM 


Pam  ^w 


Who's  in  Charge  Here! 


Al,  are  you  going  to  be  using  the  room  this  weekend?" 


"B^in^  denied   the  right   to  pt^rtieipmte   m^eipndft^ fully   in   Uni- 
versiiy  jfolicy.  iMirt  i»  of  nevt>s!tily  th^  Title  of  the  rrUi£.'' 


S'o  <it>ap,  roiiu*!" 


'And  tiimorroir  th^  Commit- 
ter   (>f    Pubhr    S  a  f  k^  t  y    ret  If 

ttrike  .  .  ." 


I  knffHf  thm'  artist    I  c««  gref  il  /or  ^*nt  H-hoie^mle. 


"Let   me   tsU  you   abmit.   my 
iff.  MiaaisaipfH.  .  .  ." 


V   H      JtMfc.> 


"How  do  you  say    donmtton    in  Hel^rew?'* 


"And  if  yim're  a  good  u^rl,  Lhertc  s  an  extra 
dessert  /or  ytm," 


A-  . 


,t^'  ..>.#•■ 


.  '  s  ••• 


.■'^» 


E.jgi..!..,.iaitett'>t.  .^D 


Pqq«  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


^•^•MiM^  !•,  Ifit 


]^1M2 


THE     JUSTICE 


Pogt  S«vtfi 


''The  Jew  in  an  Alien  Society '  Again 


Necessity  for  Conscience 


Problem  of  Identity 


Andrew  Meyer 


By  latching  on  to  Sartre's  essay,   ** Anti-Semite   and 


Hy  MURRAY  SUID 
In  reply  to  Naomi  Jaffe  and  Sima  Twcrsky: 

11  IS  hard  to  know  what  to  do  with  hate  literature.  You  can  laugh  at  it  or  be  angry 
ai  li  or  bf  in^^ifTerent.  However,  when  such  literature  poses  a  threat  to  one's  way  of  hfe, 
then  one  must  move  to  destroy  that  threat  in  the  most  eftkient  way  that  one  can.  Smce  Jew,"  Miles.  Jaffe  and  Twersky  seem  to  have  made  a  strong 
1  hope  as  y(.u  two  do  hope,  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  at  this  coming  Christmas,  I  shall  argument  to  support  their  view  that  the  Jew  who  identifies 
try  to'ivpair  the  damage  which  you  have  caused,  by  using  the  meanv  you  used:  words,  y^j^^^j^.  ^,-^^^  ^j^^  Christian  tradition  of  Christmas  is  acting 

But  I  shall  try  to  use  them  in  a  more  honest  way.  .^  ..^^^^^  faith.'*  To  reiterate  Sartre's  basic  iK)int,  a  man's 

For  instance,  you  said 


AmoMK 

virtually  all  American  Protes- 
tants tlure  is  the  sense  that  the 
Jew  IS  alien,  qna  Jew  '  I  do 
not  bt  lieve  that  this  is  merely 
a  wild,  over  done  K*'nerali/a 
tion  1  believe  your  statement 
i.v  an  oiit-riKht  lie  I'nless  you 
ha\e  used  the  word  alien'  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  "dif- 
ferent"   instead    of 


Paranoia 

You  say:  "And  the  majority 
of  Americans  see  all  (my  em- 
phasis, your  word)  Jews,  ir- 
respiK-'tive  of  their  individual 
eommitmentH  tt)  th.^'  -l(>wi*;h 
faith,  as  possessing  in  equal 
degree  that  distinctiveness 
cliaracteri/ed  as  "Ji'wisti." 

You   lie  with   K^'^^o.   hut  even 


you  see,  when  1  choose 
all  its  pretentiousness  - 
a    human    being     If    you 


exercise  oi  tnis  ireeuoin  may 
be  considered  as  authentic  or  in- 
authentic      according      to      the 


-  for  freedom  exists  within  the  limits  of  a  situation  and  "the 

to  be    exercise    of    this    freedom 

'nsist 
that  when  the  anti-Semites  gun 
me  down  as  a  Jew.  all  my  dis- 
guise will  go  for  nothing,  I  can    choices    made   in    the   situation, 
only  insist  back     they  are  ereat    Authenticity,  it  is  almost  need- 
fools  to   kill   the   larger   part   of    j^.j^^,  |^,  ^^y    consists  in  having  a 

true  and   lucid  i  on.sciousness  of 
tlie    situation,    in    a-.->uming    the 


me    to    get    at    the    lesser 
vou  are  both   fool-:   -i  you 


And 
wt-ep 


your    lie    is    not    clear     Art'    you 

foreign"    going  to  hide  behind  your  quo- 

which   It   truly   connotes,   I    feel    tation-marked    Jewish,    ju.st    as 

manv    neoole    a    ^^^^  ^^^^^  behind  such  words  as 
many    ptopie    a     .^.jriually"  and  "almost  "  1   am 


that    you    owe 

serious  apology,  or  at  least,  >oii 
owe  an  apology  to  many  of  my 
friends  and  teachers. 

Context   of   Event 

Some  of  your  lies  were  more 
subtle  You  provided  your  read- 
ers with  a  fearful  rape  scene, 
tied  It  togethe*-  with  Silent 
Night,"  and  somehow  came  up 
with  proof  that  Christmas  car- 
ols (\\ui  Christmas  carols  can- 
not be  appreciated  excCpt  as 
part  of  the  total  context  of  the 
Chrivtmas  society  1  guess  you 
h.i\.  a  -pevial  M'nsitivitv  that 
p«  f  nuts  >ou  to  --i-e  rapf  and 
hale  \n  Chrislnia>  carols  that 
once  were  sung  I'V  peasants 
who  ctunmitteu  crones  forty 
years  ago  The  lie  here  is  done 
k)y  juxtaf)osition 
ugly  event 
song    and 


beginning  to  suspect  that   what    '^  ^^^V         -  ,    ,,    j 

you   mean   in  this  case,   by   this        "^^'^    they     were    killed 
Jewish  is  —  paranoia. 

You  bring  in  Sartre  and  al- 
low him  to  tell  me  that  1  "can- 
not choose  not  to  be  a  Jew." 
Further,  that  my  course  is  set 
for  me.  I  think  not.  1  think  that 
you  and  Sartre  are  so  wrong 
that  you  have  chosen  not  to  let 
your  consciences   speak   io   you 

Being  a  Jew  ar  not  is  trivial, 


and  wail   for  that   lesser  part 

Six  million  Jews  were  killed 
in  Germany"  is  what  you  might 
say. 

"Six   million  human  beings," 
way  of  putting  it 

be- 
cause they  were  Jews,"  you 
would   answer. 

And  there  is  nothing  left  for 
me  to  say  except  that  there  are 
always  evil  men  who  pay  too 
little  attention  to  the  hinnan 
part  of  their  <>nemies  The  (ler- 
mans  missed  the  humaneness  m 
the  Jews  And  you,  IVtiss  JafTe 
and   Miss  Twersky  ? 


I  should  not  take  part  in  it,  as 
it  was  produced  out  of  univer- 
sal feelings  and  attitudes. 

Sartre  and  IVIe 

Miles  JafTe  and  Twtrsky 
would  have  me  derive  my  re- 
ligious identity    from   my   iden- 


tity as  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
responsibilities  and  risks  that  it  people.  They  might  also  ask  me 
involves,  in  accepting  it  in  pride    to  derive  my  national   identity 


or    humiliation,    sometimes     in 
horror  or  in  hate." 

The  American  Jew,  Miles. 
JafTe  and  Twersky  say,  by  iden- 
tifying himself  with  Christian 
traditions  like  Christmas,  is 
running  away  from  his  situa- 
tion  and   is,   in   effect,  an   inau- 


from  this  basis  and  go  to  live  in 
Israel.  However,  my  national 
identity  is  that  of  an  American, 
so  I  do  not  wish  to  live  in  Is- 
rael. I  have  a  cultural  identity 
as  a  Jew  and  will  accept  its  con- 
sequences, whether  it  means 
suffering  persecution  or  exper- 
iencing a  certain  cultural  asso- 
ciation    when     watching     The 


You    put    an 
nexi   to   a    tx^autiful 
claim    that    the    .song 


ugly.  I  am  glad  that   I    ^j^^. 


Need  to  Transcend 
'Self  as  Ethnic  Entity 

Hy  JOEL  DOERFl.ER 

It   is  a  travic^'    historiial    fact   that    whenever  a   jH-ople 
ix)sses.'^ing  common  traditions  and/or  physical  characteris- 


8 


understand    or    exueri-  x      r  l  -i        ■  i  '  r     i..  i        ^  f  ;      » 

rest  of  humaniiy,  is  jxts.se.s.sed  \)\  a  proluunu  ^ien^se  ul  i.-MHii- 

What  would  you  think   tion,  it   invariably  chooses  to  surrender  t,o  the  forces  of 


i)ersei'ution  by  K'ving  up  it.s  .slruKKle  for  inteKration  and 

the      establishment 

Bach    Cantatas,     i     liiink     tha* 
the    Cistine    Chapel    is    not    at 


*k  ,a\»  A  *  *  V. 

bonds  of  basic  humanity  To 
assimilate  into  a  hostile  and 
prejudicial  society  is,  indeed, 
a  difficult  ane  seemingly  end- 
less task  The  agonizingly 
slow     steps     which     are     neces- 


must  be 
cannot 

ence  your  philosophy  of  aes- 
thetics 

if  the  rape  riau  taker,  plae*-  un- 
der a  rainbow  or  before  sun- 
set"* Or  suppose  the  music  had 
been  rain  tapping  on  the  roofs 
or  the  wind  in  the  trees'*  How 
very  deep  you  would  have  to 
bury  your  heads  then 

But  what  atK)ul  th*  peasants 
themselves''  Your  own  words 
report  that  they  were  drunk 
Were  they  drunk  because  they 
were  Christians,  and  were  they 
rapists  b  e  c  a  u  j  c  they  were 
Christians'*  It  seems  to  me  that 

you    are    willing    to    forget    all 

the  psychological  and  socio- 
logical    conditions,     willing     to 

ignore  such  stuff  as  destructive 

impulse's    <  more  universal   than 

Christianity)  of  the  peasants  or 

the     fact     that     the     men     were 

p«»as^nt«,  and  so  forth    Perhaps 

this    other    business    doesn  t    fit 

into    your    Christian    vs     Jew 

thesis     Facts    appf»rently    don  t 

interest  you.  or  at  least  not  all 

the  facts    Let's  face  it,  this  kind 

of    hate    doesn't     really     need 

facts  at   all   to  grow  on 
Qua,  Qua 
Yet.    1    have    two    more    <juev 

tiope,  in  ca.se  1  am  wmng  about 

vour    intentions     Fir<-:t.   I    want 

to    know     if    conformity,    t  h  a  t 

over  bearing    general    tendency    traught    by    last    week's    article 

of  our  modern  age.  might  have    ♦ntith'd      Jew    in   an   Alien    So- 

something  to  do  with  the  tend-    citty."    for    1    felt     that    I    had 

ency    of    Jews    to    (try    to)    as      heard    the    same    dangerous   ar- 

similate     This    habit   of   assimi-    guments     in    different     mouths 

lating    might    be    more    uncon-    before        But     I     would     never 


is  beaten  down,  is  i)ersecuted,  feels  aliandoned  l>y  the   poses  this  Jewish  identity  upon 

me.    and    I    cannot   escape    it 
Therefore  I  will  accept  it. 


thentic  Jew  acting  in  bad  faith.    Dybbuk    or   attending   a   Seder. 
_,„.,.  I  have  no  religious  identity  and 

Bad  raiin  therefore   fee!    free    to    '^arlic: 

Now  there  are  many  Jews,  I  pate  in  any  religious  custom  for 
for  one,  who  have  always  had 
great  pieasure  in  participating 
in  the  various  customs  associ- 
ated with  Chriflmas.  Most  of 
them,  even  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  Sartre,  would  Ix' 
greatly  surprised  to  li«-ar  them 
selves  accused  of  bad  faith  Is 
this  a  valifl  response' 

T.iking  myself  as  an  example, 
what  exactly  is  this  "situation  " 
within  which  my  freedom 
exists'  I  am  a  Jew  by  birth  and 
therefore  must  identif;/  with  my 
Jewish     ancestry      Society     im- 


all  bad,  I  enjoyed  "The  Virgin  in    the    Christian     tradition    of 

Spring"  and  what  is  more,  I'm  Christmas  and  wish  to  celebrate 

crazy   about   Silent   Nifht   (and  it  simply  as  a  time  for  "peace 

I     don't    care     who     got     raped  on  earth  and   good  will  toward 


sary    will    frighten    all   cowards    while  it  was  playing,  I  still  love    men."   Must  I,  or  even  any   re- 


and  seem  disillusioning  even  to 
the    courageous.      When    things 
appear    darkest     there     always 
goes   up   the   cry,     "Cooperation 
and  integration  are   impossible, 
let    us    band    together    and    re- 
assert   what    belongs   exclusive- 
ly to  us.     Let  us  separate  from 
a     culture     that     despises    us   " 
The    cycle    repeats    itself    over 
and  over  again    —    Black   Mus- 
lims,   Zionist    Jews,    German 
Nazis         Instead     of     a      world 
nu:)ving  in  the  direction  of  soli 
darity  we  find  just  the  «>pposite 
occurring  —  a      balkanization" 
of   peoples  and    races,   motivat 
<k1    either    by     fear    or    hy    re- 
venge.       In     a     world     on     the 
brink  of  nuclear  disiister.   such 
a   trend   can   onlv   end    trjguai 

Ciross   Injustice 

For   these    reasons   I    natural- 
iv      found      myself     quite      dis- 


it) 


In  addition  I  like  Christ-  ligious  Jew  reject  any  sympa- 
ii.as  trtt-3  (thc-y'rr  pretty  you  thies  toward  this  tradition 
know,     really!     all     green     and    simply   because  it  was  an  indi 


111  up)  and  Santa  Clau^.  You 
know  something,  I  get  a  big 
kick  out  of  Olalunji,  Negro 
spirituals.  Japanese  movies 
and  German  drinking  songs, 
too.  Despite  all  this,  I  really 
do  not  think  that  I  want  to 
become  or  identify  myself  with 
Christianity  (or  at  least  not 
with  Christianity  since  St. 
Paul),  nor  do  I  want  to  b«'  an 
African,  a  Negro,  a  CUrman 
or  a  Japanese  .san\urai.  I'm 
happy  the  way  1  am.  tiiank 
>■  o  u 

Basis   for   Identity 
Authenticity  o  r        "^ood 

fiiith,"  in  Sartre's  vocabulary, 
means  the  awareness  of  one's 
condition  as  a  human  Ix-ing 
essentially  isolated  and  unable 
to  know  anything  rdxiut  the 
worltl  of  metaphysics  excep* 
the  empirical  fact  that  con.- 
plete  knowledge  at  this  timi  is 
impossible.  The  authentic  man 
will    therefore    use    as    «    basis 


what  it  is  worth  in  terms  of  it.s 
immediate  meaning,  without 
accepting  the  largei  context  of 
the  religion  from  which  it 
comt^. 

I  really  like  Christmas  and 
intend  t«>  ( «  It  brate  it  Furtli<  r- 
more,  I  think  Sartre  would  ap- 
prove! 

A  Question 
Of  Cliches 

By  ROBERT  MARQUEZ 

As  seems  all  too  often,  un- 
fortunately, the  case,  in  our 
■democratic  stKrlcty"  today, 
Naomi  JafTe  snd  Sin^a  Twersky 
are  much  more  sensitive  to 
an  accident  of  birth  thj^n  they 
are  prone  to  humaniartic  ten- 
ets. Their  essay,  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Justice,  'The  Ne- 
use   of  the   sufferings   of    cessity     of     Conscious     Choice 

(The  Jew  in  an  Alien  Society),'* 
tends  towards  the  "conscious 
choice"  of  reverse  rejection, 
arxJ  it  would  seem  not  just  in 
matters  of  Christmas  trees.  To 
an  idiotic,  "I  feel  sorry  for 
them.  It  isn't  theirs  —  and 
trees    are    here    irrelevant"    — 

they   would  seem  to  reply,  'To 
you,  then;  this  ( my 


However,  does  this  mean  I 
must  accept  certain  beliefs  that 
are  inherent  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition even  though  they  con- 
flict with  my  own .'  i  nnd  oeauiy 


rect   ca 

my  ancestors  in  the  Ukraine? 

"Situation" 

I  consider  certain  funda- 
mental b«^liefs  whicii  I  hacrpen 
to  hold,  a  priori  or  otherwise,  as 

much  a  part  of  my  "situation" 
as  my  Jewish  heritage  Then  if 
I  artificially  accept  a  set  of  be- 
liefs which  are  contrary  to 
those  which  I  sincerel>  hold,  I 
will  be  acting  as  much  in  bad 
faith  as  if  I  deliberately  try  to 
deny  my  Jewish  heritage 

This  does  not  mean  that  a 
conflict  arises  fiver  which  part 
of  my  'situation''  1  should 
recognize  Society  may  force 
me  to  rfx:ognize  myself  as  a 
member  of  a  people  with  cer- 
taii  physical  traits  and  be- 
ha/ioristic 
(mythological  or 
and  I  will  r.jt  deny  this  mem- 
bership, ^lowever,  tliis  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  me  as  a 
member  of  a   people.    I   cannot 


Hades  with 

Judaism)  is'  You  remain  with- 
in your  sphere,  I  will  remain 
ill  mine  "  Such  an  attitude 
has  never,  nor  will  ever  remtniy 
any    situation. 

The  rationale  that  an  ethnic 
group  is  alien,  qua  that  ethnic 
group,  i.s  not  new,  nor  is  it  the 
singular  experience  of  any  one 
jharacteristics  group;  if  "Our  society  is  per- 
otherwise)  v^^ded  with  institutions  which 
exclude  the  Jew."  it  also  pos- 
sesses many  which  exclude 
the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican, 
among  others.  The  Jew  in  Am- 
erica today  is  not  unique — - 
though,  again,  unfortunately  — 
he  would  at  tint's  i'.ke  to  think 

^^  fU^       -.1 .    •      -,.        : 

the  essay's  lead  sentence,  "    .  . 


for  his   identity   a   notion   of  a 

.scious  than  conscious  and  have  have  taken  up   my   pen   had   it  world  without  God,  a  world  in   '5^  asked  to  think  in  a  certain 

more     to     do    with     Americans  net    been   for    the    gross    injus-  which    theology    and    ideology    vvgy  nor  to  act  as  though  I  did. 

than    with    Jews.    You    might  tice  pern*>trat*^  on  two  of  my  are   mythical,   and   a    world    in   if    \    manifest    my    beliefs    by 

check    Riesman    and   others    on  favr>rit*»*  institutions    —    SiK-?it  which    man    alone    is    account-   p::n*r.£  up  ?  Chr-^trrr.- trc:  :..iJ 

this,  or  you  might  not    It  prob-  Night  and  Jean-Paul   Sartre  a^ie  for  his  actions      ITie  bn-   sing    Christmas    carols.    I    am 

ably    will    only    confuse    your  i     quote     Miles      Twersky  phcation  of  last  week's  article,   not  trying  to  escape  my   iden-  Jews  throughout  history  .  .   .'* 

pretty  dichotomy.  and    JafTe.    "Why    do   so   many  *•«•    ^^-*^    Sartre    proposes    that   tity;  I  am  doing  this  as  a  Jew  has    reached    the    stature    of    a 

And   second     I   would   have  Jews  attempt  to  deny  the  sub-  ^^^   J^w    base   his    identity    on   participating     in     a     Christian  cliche  as  a  justification  for  non- 

you  explain  to  me;  what  is  this  jective,    experiential    aspect    of  ^he   fact   of   his   Jewishness    is   custom.  constructive   reverse   rejection. 

Jew  qiifl  Jew  that  you  talk  so  beauty  as   it  relates  to  Christ-  ridiailuous^      To   Sartre,   relig-       Furthermore,   my    participat-  such  as  the  essay  implies, 

much  about,  this  Jew  who  can-  mas   symbols?      If   these    sym-  '<>"s  identity    is   no   njore   than   jj^g   j„   these   customs  does  not  While  I  will  not  hate  you  for 

not    be    anything    c  1  p  c    but    a  bols  are  to  be  seen  as  beauti-  an  instance  of     bad  ^^'^J\            mean   I  am  denying   the   "sub-  being  Jewish,  for  being  Jewish 

Jew?  What  is  it  rbout  him  that  ful,  it  must  be  in  terms  of  the        When   Sartre   speaks   of   the  jective,  experimental  aspect  of  I  will   not   embrace  you.     For 

makes  his  Jewishne?««  more  im-  context    in    which    they    have  ^^^  ^^  inauthentic  if  he  tries  beauty  as  it  relates  to  Christian  being  a  man  of  integrity  I  will, 

portant  than  other  things  such  been   experienced,   not   merely  to  escape  the  fact  of  his  birtn,  gymbol,«i."    These    symbols    can  Too    large     a    dependence    on 

as    how    he    feels    about    civil  because   of    intrinsic    qualities.  Jj*^    means    i"**"-    regardless    of  mean  diflTerent  things  to  differ-  yesterday  is  an  obstacle  to  to- 

rights  or  what  art  he  has  with-  To   see   the   beauty   in   them   is  "^^  much  the  Jew  attempts  to  g^^    people;    to   me    and    many  day.  and  to  individual  integrity, 

in  him    or  what  love*^  This  es-  therefore    a    form    of    positive  assimilate,   to   become   part  01  others    they    bring    to    mind    a  Integrity  that  looks  to  yester- 

ihat   makes  him  a  Jew  identificgtion     with    the    insti-  the  prevailing  culture,  he  will  tradition    of    festivity    and    of  day    for    its    defense    is    false 


sence 


re- 


is  it  his  no.<4e'>   is  it  his  accent,    tutions    they    symbolize."      l^t    still,  in  the  eyes  of  many  peo-   brotherly  love.  The  fact  that  it    and   vacuous,    just    as    any 

or  his  dietary  laws  or  his  mor-    me    state    categorically    that    I    P^^.  he  looked  upon  as  a  Jew.   ^^g  produced   from  a   heritage    jection  on  the  .same  grounds  of 

ai«?  love  Handel's  Messiah,  I  relish  (Continued  on  Page  10)  alien  to  my  own  does  not  mean   tradition  must  be! 


Alkifi  DuNct 


Rmily  Schoftenfelcl. 


Dehumanized  Coruiitiort  of  Modem  Man 


PanglOSS  &  PoiOnillS    Braugk  Out  Through  Dulles  Lecture 


Allen  Dulles,  who  npoke  at  Ceneral  Edulation  S  last 
Thursday,  e:;horted  the  students,  packed  to  the  rafters  of 
Olin-Sang,  always  to  attempt  to  meet  as  many  fwiople  as 
possible.  This  exhoilation  was  on«  amoni?  many  homey  bits 
of  wisdom  with  which  his  talk  was  spiced.  The  lecture  was 
of  value  chiefly  for  the  portrait  it  gave  of  one  man  who 
went  far  in  the  American  for-    


eign  service.  Dulles,  a  distin- 
guished -  looking  gentleman 
with  a  white  moustache,  a 
three-piece  suit  and  a  polka- 
dot  bow-tie,  regaled  us  wide- 
eyed  college  students  with  tales 
of  the  pageant  of  history  which 
has  passed  directly  beneath 
his  nose.  The  former  head  of 
the  Centra]  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  He  witnessed  the 
impressive  funeral  of  Franz 
Josef,  the  last  great  ruler  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
In  1918  and  1919  he  was  pres- 
ent at  'Versailles.  In  an  un- 
authorized stroke  of  diplomacy, 
he  negotiated  the  surrender  of 
the  Nazi  Army  in  North  Africa. 
This  is  also  a  man  who  strolls 
with  world-famous  historians 
and  chats  familiarly  with  col- 
lege presidents  (to  .say  nothing 
of  United  Stales  presidents). 

Hindsight 

Yet  if  Dulles  has  derived 
deeper  intellectual  insight  or 
a  broader  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  the  march  of  events  from 
experiences,  he  managed  to 
hide  it  very  well  last  Thurs- 
day night.  Forty-five  years 
after  the  fact,  all  that  the  for- 
mer diplomat  could  suggest 
about  United  States  policy  with 
regard  to  Russia  in  1919  is, 
'We  should  have  pointed  out 
to  them  the  value  of  our  way 
of  doing  things."  The  only 
criticism  he  can  offer  of  Wil- 
son's policy  in  alK)ut  the  same 
period  is  that  the  President 
was  too  rigid  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
to  Congress.  Dulles  never  even 
raised  the  far  more  significant 
question  of  whether  the  League 
of  Nations  should  have  been 
part  of  the  Treaty. 

In  general,  he  showed  a 
curious  tendency  sin>ply  to 
turn  his  face  away  from  any 
disturbing  questions.      He  tlal- 


ly  refused  to  comment  on  the 
failure  of  his  b/iby,  the  first 
Cuban  invasion.  A  question 
about  the  Guatemalan  inter- 
vention drew  the  reply,  "I 
never  talk  about  past  activ- 
ities." His  only  opinion  on 
Red  Cl.ina  wa^,  "I  agree  with 
the  present  Administration's 
policy."  (One  half  expected 
him  to  .say,  'Fled  China*'  "V\'hy, 
everyone  knows  it  doesn't 
exist  ") 

He  .stated  that  he  actively 
opposed  the  Soviet  Union  on'y 
because  of  its  aggressive 
methods.  When  a  student  ask 
ed  if  the  U.  S.  did  not  use  the 
same  methods  (i.e.  '.'xporting 
revolution"),  he  replied  kim;-- 
ly,  '"Well,  not  too  often." 

Tbe    whole    tenor    of    his    r 
marks  indicated  a  kind  of  pla 
cid  and  benevolent  refu.sal  ever 

CCoTifiTiucd  on  Page  lO) 


By  STEPHEN  SLANER 

Whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  Allen  Dulles'  talk  Thursday  night  to  a  packed  Gen 
Ed  8  audience  was  a  frightening  experience. 

There  was  th^  bo<ly  of  his  talk,  for  one  thing,  in  which  he  reminisced  about  "deci- 
sions I  have  made"  in  the  form  of  innocuous  little  ancedotes;  this  contrasted  strangely 
with  his  posture  as  former  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  There  was  also  the 
evasiveness  and  dogged  stupidity  with  which  he  greeted  many  questions.  But  there  was 
at    the    same    time    a    fanatical    —      — 


quality  to  the  man,  a  complete 
inability  to  think  in  any  terms 
other  than  those  of  i  Mquestion- 
ed  loyalty  to  his  conception  of 
the   National  Interest. 

Given  the  facts  about  the 
operation  of  the  CIA  in  such 
divers  areas  as  Cuba,  Guate 
mala,  Iran,  and  Vietnam  in  ad- 
vancing the  National  Interest — 
not  to  mention  the  obsolescence 
of  nation  states  in  an  era  when 
"war"  is  a  polite  term  for  mass 
incineration  -  Dulles'  remarks 
.should  have  produced  wide- 
spread indignation  and  disgust. 


But    although   there 
good    questions    por 
speaker,    the    gener 
was    not    as    sharp    a 
have  been 

Democracy 
One    incident    will 

put  to  Dulles  as  to  why  news  of 


•e   some 

at    the 

esponse 

it    could 


illustrate 


rt ,  Kict  win 
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Allen  Dulles  speaks  with 
lecture  iuxt  TItursday. 


students  during  break  m  Gen  Ed  S 


Open  Letter  to  Allen  Dulles 

Joel  Do«rfler  


Soviet  missile  failures  w\.5  not 


/"»  I  I  It    I    iV  . 


Mr.  Dulles, 

You  have  long  been  fooling  your  enemies  you  have 
long  been  fooling  the  American  people,  you  liave  long  »ieen 
fooling  yourself.  You  live  in  an  imaginary  world  of  g(X)d 
and  evil,  wlirrt?  rnorrtlity  i.n  always  on  one  side,  where  Com- 
munism is  seen  as  a  Satanical  force  which  i.^  .succes.^tul 
only  because  its  leaders  are  brilliant  demons  and  magicians. 
You    manipulate    people    as    if    


each  one  of  them  were  not  a 
universe  unto  him-self,  desiring 
nothing  more  than  to  ix*  well- 
fed,  we'  )thed,  happy  and  at 
peace.  'Thy  can't  you  under- 
St  .id'^  Are  you  so  imr.  ersed  in 
the  filth  of  d'  eit  that  you  can- 
not see  clearly  what  it  is  that 
human  beings  are''  l>o  you  not 
realize  that  foul  means  can 
never  justify  even  the  noblest 
of  ^  for  in  the  process  these 

end.s  themselves  oecome  cor- 
rupted? 

Americans  are  hated  in  Cuba. 
Mr.  Dulles.  Hated.  It  is  not 
Communist  progaganda  that 
has  made  them  feel  this  way. 
Communism  feeds  on  pre-ex- 
isting hatred  and  discontent.  It 
is  si'      ^'    t'  eir  own  deepW  felt. 

tact  with 
ism.  Colonialism,  imperialism, 
exploitation:  Castro  did  not 
make  up  these  concepts.  We 
had  crushed  the  Cuban  people 
for  50  years,  supported  and 
kept  in  power  a  monstrous  dic- 
tator who  instituted  no  plans 
for  economic  reconstruction,  no 
plans  for  education:  a  man  who 
tried  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their  very  huma  lity.  You  now 
want  to  resor^  to  force  to  b~ing 
the  Cuban  people  what  they 
"want."  How  do  you  know 
what  they  want,  and  why  is  it 
that  you  did  not  seem  to  know 
during  Batista's  time? 

You  ipeak  of  freedom,  Mr. 
Dulles.  But  what  does  freedom 


•^  ^  ^ 


America  and  capital- 


mean  to  yor''  Do  you  care 
whether  ptH)ple  ar*-  free  the 

people  of  Spain,   the   people   of 
Portugal.    th»'    people    of    Para 
guay.     the     pet^ple     of    Saudi 
Arabia,  the  people  of  Formosa 
liie   (H'ople   of   South    Africa,   of 
Rhodesia,    of    Vietnam,    of    An 
gola''  Y   u      e  when  y  m  talk  of 
your  deep  l)elief  in  freedom  of 
expression;  you  do  not  practice 
what    you    profess   <'ven   within 
your  own  country 

If  you  really  cared  al>out  hu 
manity,  Mr  Dulles,  if  you  truly 
hated  Co.  nun  ism  because  it 
represe  "  le  totalitarian  sup- 
pression of  all  civil  liberties,  if 
you  acted  not  out  of  class  in- 
terest ?.  „  ou  would  realize  that 

onlv     hv     r*»rnovinjr     tho     »><^n/^i. 

tions  under  which  Communism 
is  successful  can  yo»i  hope  to 
win  over  '' e  ma.sses  of  men  to 
democracy.  Of  course  Cast  u  is 
a  en  ^1  dictator  But  why  was 
Castro  successful  If  you  con- 
tinually identify  the  United 
States  with  the  forces  of  re- 
action you  will  destroy  your 
own  cause  and  perhaps  all  of 
mankind. 

I  'vri  '  you  as  if  yoi:  were 
naive.  If  vou  are  not.  if  v  o  u 
have  known  all  along  what  you 
have  done,  if  vour  motivation 
has  not  been  blind  patriotism 
but  selfish,  desperate,  class 
interest,  then  1  must  hale  you. 
Otherwise  I  only  feel  pity  and 
sadness. 


reieaNtni        10        un- 
people, he  responded,   in  eftect. 

Why  should  it  have  been'' 
They  don't  release  news  to  their 
people  about  us"'  The  trouble 
with  this  type  of  rea.soning  is 
that  it  can  be  used  to  ju.stify 
anything:  the  USA  might  well 
justify  the  concentration  camps 
accorded  Amt  ricans  of  Japan- 
ese ancestry  during  World  War 
11  on  the  grounds  that  Germany 
was  practicing  extermination 
of  its  Jewish  pi^pulation;  and 
perstHution  of  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  US  Communist 
Party  can  be  excused  l)y  point- 
ing     to      Soviet      treatment      of 

counter  revolutionarie.v  "  But 
one  do«'s  not  defend  freedom,  if 
that  i.s  thf  point,  by  gi\  ing  up 
freedom,  one  does  not  cf»mt)at 
inhumanity  by  practicing  in 
liumai.ity;  one  does  not  defeat 
totalitariani.sm  by  aping  it  If 
the  cold  warisreallya  struggle 
be  t  w  ee  n  C o  m  m  u  n '  sm  and  De  - 
mocracy,  we  should  see  some 
democracy  in  the  "Free  World  " 
Dulles  should  have  been 
pressed  further  on  this  point; 
that  piM)ple  chose  to  laugh  in- 
stead is  a  sad  reflection  on  the 
condition  of  all  of  us. 

Wars  of   Liberation 
Later     on.     Dulles     d^lared 

the  Communists  do  in  their  own 
country,  as  long  as  they  don't 
go  around  spreading  wars  of 
liberation  When  asked  what 
the  abortive  invasion  of  Cuba 
in  1961  was.  if  not  a  "war  cf 
liberation."  he  maintained  that 
the  Cuban  people  don't  want 
Castro  as  their  leader  since 
they  didn't  elect  him  At  that 
point,  a  heckler  called  out, 
"What  about  Guatemala?"  Now 
this  is  a  valid  question,  since 
the  Arbenz  government  which 
the  CIA  helped  overthrow  in 
1954  was  elected  by  the  Guate- 
malan people;  but  it  should 
have  been  asked  by  someone 
'  by  the  chair,  and 
such    a    way    that 


IXilles  couldn't  duck  it. 

It  is  admittedly  difiticuU  to 
deal  with  a  person  v/ho  rambles 
on  ill  Dulles'  fashion.  But  one 
should  not  be  misled  by  this 
into  thinking  that  he  is  merely 
a  pathetic  old  man.  Dulles  has 
been  conditioned  by  his  years 
in  intelligence  worlc  to  a'  cer- 
tain insen.sitivity  about  the  hu- 
man condition.  He  thinks  of 
people  as  pawns  in  a  global 
power  struggle,  as  abstractions 
rather  than  individuals.  The 
man  cannot  be  sincere  about 
his  devotion  to  democracy  in 
Cuba,  for  he  knows  and  can- 
not but  know  that  the  USA 
made  no  attempt  to  oust  Batista 
from  power-  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  greatly  aided  the  Cuban 
dictator  till  just  before  his 
downfall.  He  knows  and  cannot 
but  know  that  the  organization 
which  he  headed  was  respon- 
sible for  holding  the  more  left- 
wing  of  the  Cuban  exiles  in- 
communicado so  that  they 
wouldn't  interfere  with  the  CIA 
invasion  His  statement  that  he 
does  believe  in  some  higher 
moral  law  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  nations  is  pure  bunk; 
to  make  it  true,  one  would  have 
to  add:  when  it  suits  his  in 
terests.  Dulles'  mastery  of 
doublethink  ;.>  good  enough  to 
enable  him  to  condemn  the 
USSR  for  its  actions  in  Hungary 
and  also  .support  a  policy  to 
ward  luba  which,  if  carried 
out.  would  have  betn  its  moral 
equivalent 

[Inactions 

How  should  one  react  to  all 
this''  First  of  all,  one  should  not 
react  by  yelling  out  and  booing 
Such  tactics  in  addition  to  be- 
ing in  poor  taste,  tend  to  alien- 
ate the  audience  and  make  it 
seem  as  though  the  speaker  is 
being  persecuted.  I  tend  to  feel 
the  same  way  about  picketing, 
in  this  case:  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices, Dulles  put  on  a  pretty 
bad  show;  picketing  here  tends 
to  be  more  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  one's  own  militancy 
than  anything  else  It  should  be 
noted,  by  the  way,  that  the 
picket  line  was  initiated  solely 
by  outside  students;  the  same 
group  of  Brandeis  students  who 
put  out  the  leaflet  on  the  CIA 
had  decided  against  such  an 
action  as  inappropriate  under 
the  circumstances. 

Self-Fulfilling    Prophecy 

More  positively,  several 
thins^s  should  be  apparent  from 
Dulles'  talk- 

•  That  the  CIA  should  play 
such  a  prominent  role  in  the  ac 
tivities  of  the  United  States 
government  is  disastrous 
Thr)ugh  it  is  true,  as  Dulles 
.<;ajd.  t^r>t  tne  t'resident  does 
have  veto  power  over  the  ac- 
tions of  the  CIA.  the  organizn- 
tion  IS  too  often  given  carte 
blanche  within  a  general  frame 
work  of  policy — policy  which 
it  has  played  no  smail  part  in 
formulating.  Dulles'  pious 
blandishments  to  the  contrary 
For  the  CIA  can  never  under- 
stand the  real  roots  of  Com- 
muni.sm.  even  as  it  is  engaged 
in  a  battle  to  the  death  against 
it  Communist  regimes  have 
come  to  power  in  countries 
whrkao  previous  governments 
jiu'-'v  iUiiCtiOiiVwi  iii  iiii  innu- 
mane.  despotic  and  corrupt 
fashion,  preventing  all  social 
reform  or  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Unless 
one  believes  that  Fidel  Castro 
wos  a  secret  Communist  from 
the  very  beginning,  one  has  to 
recognize  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  pushing  Castro  toward 
the  USSR  and  strengthening 
the  hold  of  his  bureaucratic 
regime  on  the  Cuban  people. 

The  USA  is  now  supporting 
inhumane,  despotic  and  corrupt 
regimes  in  Taiwan,  Korea  and 
Vietnam,   Spain.   Portugal   and 


dictatorships  and  provides  rnas- 
sivc  economic  aid  to  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world, 
the  great  majority  of  whose 
;H>pu]ations  live  on  below  sub- 
sistence levels.  It  is  unlikely 
that  this  will  be  done  if  the  CIA 
has  anything  to  say  about  it. 

'Public    Opinion' 

•  The  bother  is  not  merely 
that  the  CIA  is  as  active  as  it  is; 
the  Pr€\sident  of  the  United 
States  is,  after  all,  ultimately 
responsible  for  its  actions  We 
must  extend  our  horizons  out 
bt^yond  the  CIA  and  Mr  Dulles 
and  ask  ourselves  how  this  all 
came  about.  For  just  as  the  CIA 
could  not  proceed  if  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ordered  a  halt  to  their 
activities,  so,  mutatis  mutandis, 
Kennedy  him.self  could  not  pro- 
ceed if  there  were  determined 
and  vigo^ou^  populai  seriiiinenl 
against  his  policies. 

However,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  isolated  ex- 
ceptions, give  their  support  to 
a  government  which  can  ser- 
iously   refuse    to    send    food    to 

t      r^ir^*^       V-.*^^*  *>,..-/..       «4^      r«  ^  «  .  ^  *■ ...  .^.^  ,..  — ^  4 

»-'•»••»»  _>».»_c«  »^0«.  no        |i^VJ  V  t^    t   III!  I  t    li  I 

is  our  implacable  enemy.  We 
have  lost  the  abiiiiy  to  see  the 
people  of  China  as  individuals 
who,  like  ourselves,  eat,  sleep, 
make  love,  cry,  laugh,  etc  ;  and 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  hungry 
if  there  is  no  food  to  feed  them. 
To  put  it  another  way.  if  we 
are  serit)us  in  our  claims  that 
the  Chinese  people  have  no  ef- 
fective control  over  their  gov- 
ernment, how  can  w«>  let  them 
starve  if  that  government  can 
not  or  does  not  feed  them"'  This 
IS  made  all  the  more  grotesque 
by  the  mounds  of  surplus  food 
which  pile  up  unused  in  our 
own  country. 

Dehumanization 

For  just  as  Mr  Dulles  has 
become  insensitive  through  his 
long  years  of  government  work, 
so  have  we  all  become  desensi- 
tized to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  inhuman  than  hurnincr  tr» 
death  200.000.000  Russians  to 
defend  freedom — the  very  for- 
mulation is  absurd,  yet  this  is 
what  our  leaders  are  prepared 
to  do,  and  we  suffer  it.  Granted 
that  the  leaders  of  the  USSR 
are  preparcKl  to  mete  out  the 
same  fate  to  180.000,000  Amer- 
icans, how  does  the  one  excuse 
the  other"^ 

If  we  are  revolted  at  the  Nazi 
extermination  camps  merely 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 

Parable  Dept. 

It  was  thr  social  event  of  the 
year.  Hundreds  of  dignitaries 
came  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  attend  this  fala 
.spectacle.  Woody  Wilson  was 
there,  so  was  Arnie  Toynbee, 
Pat  Lumumba.  Franny  Franco, 
Cat  Coolidge  and  the  Mrs.,  lit- 
tle Rerbie  Hoover  and  of  course 
John  Foster.  After  three  days 
of  reveling  And  Bacchanalinc. 
the  body  was  at  last  to  be  laid 
in  the  crypt  to  sleep  in  peace. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  went  up  to 
the  crypt  door  and  rapped  the 
secret  code.  The  reply  came 
echoing  _  "Who  is  there?" 

pontiff,  chief  of  many  U.  S. 
delegations,  leader  of  capital- 
ist enterprises  the  world  over, 
head  king  of  the  CLr«,  beget- 
ter of  many  revoiations,  insti- 
gator of  the  Third  World  War 
and  friend  of  God." 

Then  from  within  the  crypt 
the  voice  cried  out  again.  "We 
know  him  not."  Once  agaim 
the  secret  code  was  tapped  ea 
the  crypt  door  and  from  with- 
in the  voice  queried.  *'Wlui  to 
there?"  and  J.  Edgar  said,  ♦^A 
poor  sinner  seekinc  rest." 

And     ihe     rrpiy      boomed 


i  rtH'ognized 
phrased    in 


Paraguay.  Many  more  countries  through  the  crypt  —  **I  know 

will  Uke  the  path  of  Cuba  un-  all  abont  him.     I  have  no  mm 

less  the  United  States  renoun-  for  him."    Then  everyoae  west 

ces   its  support   of  reactionary  to  the  seashore. 


^<^ 


M«>*'-'«»i*WMwiM»» 


iii^TjiiiiiftWiiittvriiriiV  iiijii?i&iiiS 


{jJiiBiiMiiiiMfefiiiiii^^ 


ift'iJMiiir 'iihi  -"iiHf '''■  -r I 'I  I  I'-W''  ■-■-■urn  iiinhifi,  ',-■'  ••^■■^ 
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^m»  Eight 


TMi    JVSTICt 


YSA  Member  ExplaillS  {  Will  Rogers,  Roll  Over 

Thttrsday  Night  Pretest 


Michael 


(FniTOR'S 


By 

NOTE 


DICK  McinriM: 


I  have  grreat  respect  for  Mr.  Allen  Dulles.  I  like  his 
sense  of  humor  and  I  believ«  that  he  is,  without  a  doubt, 
the    trreatest   stand-up   comedian   ever    employed   ))y    the 


Dick   Mc Bride  was  otie  o/  tho&e  who  Uiutwi  States  G4*veriitiient.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who 


picketeii  after  [>ulleK'  levture  ) 

Before  explaining  why  the  Young  Soctaklit^  Allianice 
•el  up  a  picket  lin*  after  ^*ir.  IhilUw'  talk  last  Thursday 
irvenintf,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  give  some  introductioti  to 
the  Y.S.A.  The  YSA.  was  fountknl  in  rejiponne  to  the  ne«cJ 
ft>r  a  nationwicie  youth  orj^anization  cap£ibl«  of  Yynuginjf; 
rt»v<)!iitionarv  socialist  ideas  to  a  new  generation. 


was  at  the  aide»H>litting  Geti  Ed  S  lecture  last  Thursday  and 
heard  Mr.  Bullet*'  rapier-sharp  wit  will  agrree.  His  casual, 
maimer    of    delivery,    nrwich    of 
which    was    no    doubt     impro- 


vised,  set   the  relaxed   and  hti- 
morovs  ton»  *^  the  whole  evc- 


The  Y  S  A  feels  that  in  or  ' 
dec  to  understafHl  the  move- 
■went:i  t>l  a  society,  the  student 
rvMMa  draw  his  idewa  from  » 
careful  analysis  ot  the  class 
situatioti  111  lu^i  society  ia  the 
iriliTfsl  u£  the  workioij  clasps  of 
LKal  >«>Li**iy  We  delend  Iht-  iii- 
teraalioiiai  work.u^  cli*»8  ad 
represented  in  the  colonial  rev- 
olulu>*vs  Mui  the  civil  nuiits 
tarn tigles  m  this  country  aiui 
tJui)iMilioul  the  world  lo  (>ih«?r 
vvv>fd>.  our  i>i()gran»  is  drawn 
frarn  the  wuild  rather  than 
fr<M»\    local   or   national    political 

I  h«>     Y  S  A      protests    af^ainst 
lit*-     (.'  I  A      m     order     tt>     make 
viMl>ii-  the  real   issues   involved; 
t^H*    iarjier    issues   of    peace    and 
international  freedom  for  work- 
er>    thfou^hout    the    wot  Id      We 
feei    lh«t    actions   sue  n    as   peac*' 
walks,     l><>at    rides     intt)    atomic 
te-stinj^  /i>nes  and  plea>  lo  work- 
ers to  ojint  their     immoral  jobs" 
will     not     brin^;    about     f»t^a<«' 
These  actions  arc  howi:"Vcr.  his 
t*M-Hallv    understandable   a«   ac- 
tKMi-    fruni   an   apathetic   tntelli 
jge«tsia 

StatuK  Quo 

We    fet*i    tl»at    a*    a    university 
•it*ci»   *s   Bra«d«fis  where  the   m- 
l«HliO'^'l-*«a.     liberal     1  houiC*^      »t 
»kki*y    If*     di)es    not    ctnfrvjnt    the 
I  K-wl    is.siie?>.  dn*slK-   rt*  ♦•diicatuwi 
i-i    ni*-r fttsar V      The    C  I  A      iniist 
t*^    V  It- wed    as    aci    orKaiiixatiof* 
¥rbo»»*'  only   interest    is  t  l>e   fn-**^ 
evvaiion   oi<   thf  status   q<i<)     i  e 
the  sAi^>prer+Hion   of  the   working 
class    As  the  *  la.s.>*  stru«{K'e  con- 
tirvri«'>    I  tie    tTies     f«M     t^otti     war 
s.vd    peace    r(;i<  fi    <i    tremendtnis 
pi'<  h      Tlif     rtcciil     C  I  A     spon 
.s^wcti     ifi\asMn    t)f    Cui)ii     w  lucli 

Vl^ai<       ♦  '  *  **'T! '''.  !  P.  "      l:'      !'■    e- ?  H  1)1 '.  si ! 

UniiiMl  frii:t  !!r.c:,t  irifni  cxoiii 
[>lni>'>  jiisf  .-^niUtuT  d<sp«*rr*ic 
♦  M,M»iM'  to  pics'T'.c  the  statu~. 
:\:;.,  JJ.-rt-nily,  in  rci^.ird  to 
C'ut>a.  ;i  bill,  k.ifif  v^.i-.  s«!  up, 
risk  I fi I,'  v\')t;d  peace,  ai>o  .»s  an 
*t'-'iiip!  {')  Weep  the  "wai 
staf'i>  quo. 

Aitivr    Prijlt-st 

T)  ■  -~  p.!i  wi'bi.Mit  action  is 
iiN«-l-->-  'li-'  Y  S  A  protested 
;.<;»;;< -t  Mr  Uuilcs  tx'i-aus«"  <*<■ 
fffr  th.i?  we  must  Voitr  our 
icii*;t  -  >>f  protest  using  the  ni«d 
lum  wiiirli  wt  U'lt  would  make 
.»w;jr"     ♦  !     .;■      many     people     a,~, 

JK>SMl)ir       !ll-t       'he       VV  :i  >        'AC       ffit 

The  Y  S  A  do*'<;  no'  t'i\  .iriMisi'i 
with  id<«as  \V.'  M  ,1  \  e  not  t  he 
d«*^ire  lo  l>e  inl  el  let  t  ually  vain 
Tl>e-r*»  are  the  qualitws  of  men 
wl>o  'hink  f'T  the  <;akc  of  the 
ui^'n  ;*nd  nol  for  w!iat  the  id«-a 
iMi-aik.H  Wf  ai  ••  s**ru>cis  alxMit 
(«;;  ;>»l!tus  B«»<^u.ii'  of  on  r  at 
t»«utic  an<l  (Xir  fear  that  we 
rp.  !-:u.'iderst«HKi  at  f>ur 
Wf  are  rnakirvii  this  *late- 


huinaneness  we  are  stnvmg  to 
achieve  The  CIA  and  AJlen 
Dulles  stand  for  exploita 
tion  to  sustain  the  status  quo. 
This  is  justiftaWe  in  contexts 
cft  spyinif.  censorship  of  the 
press  and  nticleer  war  if  nec- 
essary Mr  Dulles*  refusal  to 
answer  o*ir  questicMUt  and  the 
questions  posed  by  the  Braii- 
deis  students  at  the  reeent 
nr»eetin|{  reas-sured  us  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  truth  or 
in  whether  the  peoples  i>f  Cuba. 
Guatamala,  !-3t)s,  and  the  other 
countries  m  whose  private  af- 
fairs   the    ('  I  A     has    interfered 

cent  life  Mr  IXi lies'  would 
rather  destroy  all  of  the  tfood 
of  the  Cuban  revolution,  put 
tin^  the  people  back  under  the 
t>itH>dy  Bawtiia  form  of  g^ovefn- 
ment.  tfian  allow  a  "ontlicting 
ideology  to  express  itself  in  the 
world  Whetlrer  or  not  one  de- 
fends the  Cuban  revolution  on 
the  l>asis  of  the  rights  of  pi^o- 
pJes  to  self  determined  govern- 
nient  or  whether  they  believe 
that  the  Cuban  revolution  is  a 
brave  and  noble  venture  in  the 
future  of  mankind,  it  i.s  obvi- 
ous that  Mr  Dulles,  C  I  A  a<Ki 
^'  S  C  Government  jtre  cosipleie- 
ly  wrong  Mr  fXilVs  aci  well  a«i 
all  til  e  n  involved  in  iu£iktfiK 
Cuba«n  pei>ple  wilt  defend  their 
revoliitJ<»n  until  their  bltM>d  ha<i 
finnt;?f«'d  with  tht  d.i^it  U  in 
fa<-t  our  (w>hcy  m  a  k  e  r  s  d*» 
rt-ali/;'  this,  attoniptii  to  ehantje 
Mit'  tiovernnr^ent  in  Cuba  can 
tM«ly   tx>  di.:iaster(>4iii. 

Seeing     the    enlhosiastir     »f>- 

(f^'tntiTtueti    >»?   f*rrf/e   /  / 


Mr  Dalles  begaa  witk  a 
beautiful  stab  at  the  KeiH»edy 
Clan,  SpeakiroE  o*  hta  clwld- 
heod  in  Waslniiigton,  he  then 
told  us  of  his  {<randiaitK«v  (ex- 
Seeret^ry  of  Si*te),  k*is  father's 
brother- ir»- law  (e« -Secretary  ul 
S4ate),  aod  of  course  —  ai- 
thouish  he  was  ooly  ii»|>4ie<i  — 
his  brother  (anoiht>c  ew-Secre- 
tary  oi  Staie>.  I  am  s»ure  uaaay 
RepublicaiM  m  tkw  audience 
Soi  a  liearty  chuckle  fron»  th**. 

TWe  Captam 

Dulles  then  jjavt  us  a  bit  of 
the  traditional  s«  hool  of  Eng 
lish  hufT^»r.  with  lus  excellent 
take-olf  on  W.  S  Ciilln-rt  s  li- 
bretto from  II .  at-  ^^  rijiaiwe 
—  til.'  famous  What,  never' 
no,  never.  What,  never'  Well, 
hardly  ever,"  speech  of  tl^' 
Pinafore's  captain  When  askt-d 
ab<iut  the  nrtethod  of  opcrjvtion 
of  the  CIA.  Chjlles  said,  *  We 
don't  use  Rusiiian  tactics."  Then 
a  metrvber  of  the  a^idience,  act- 
ing as  a  chorus,  a«ked.  "Are  we 
luiing  USSR  tactics  when  we 
export  Revolution'"  (The 
•'what  never")  To  this  Mr. 
Dulles  replied  with  a  grin,  'We 
rarely  use  their  tactics."  He's 
liATttty  ever  sick  at  sea. 

The  higMi«M  of  the  evenuig. 
of  coturar.  cata 
(^  the  question 
rio«^,  wbcn  one  o^  Dittlfes' 
ifraiitclX  nMn»  ia  tile  mudkemtt 
(fuoted  brooi  a  journal,  the- 
ic*entity  oi  which  watt  u«- 
knownr.  Mr.  Dulles,  i*  tike 
itrajnii  HMMMaer,  nMide  tlie  gr*^- 
est  ifuro^  oi  the  llMMiM^lb  *•- 
Irloquy  I  have  ever  heard,  wh«» 
he  aaked  accustcHieiy  ( with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye).  '  la  ihati  a 
copy  of  the  Nati«»  I  see  t>elore 


!-?  Gome,  let  me  clutch  th«e, 
I  have  thee  not,  yet  1  see  thee 
still." 

I  think  we  should  ail  give 
thanks  to  the  Theater  Arts 
Dept  tor  bringiinr  Mr.  OAJtes 
to  Eh^axideis.  I  hope  he  eajoyed 
Nmself;  I  know  I  diok. 
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COLONIAL  lUTCNEIt 

(Afownd  tf»e  Corr»er   from  Grover  CrrjrHrr) 
TW  4-4»f • 
d  A,M.    7i30  r.M. 


ANeft  Ditlles 


AucHence  and  Speaker 


Victor  S«nnM<h 


cilni-Kst    e\er\\(MU'    j>re.sent    last    'Ihurs^kiy 
inirxn-Tanee  of  Allen  Dulles'   Imt'k^rround. 


I  think  that 
ni^ht  reali/.e.>  t  he 
We  mii.sl  t^nvy  his  homi'  life  and  his  family.  We  also  .shodhi 
ailrnire  the  extensive  services  reruiereil  tn  our  country  l>y 
this  man  for  ihey  haw  immh  ImtlY]  varied  an<i  of  consider- 
ablf   iriii>irt,an4"e     In  detejericp   to  the  service  of   his  cartvr 

resp«(l    to    Mr  +      


Wf  .J :  1  (t^Mv  our 
Dnll.'s  '\1\[>  does  oot  mean  that 
v-i'  (,inn»)i  yrappie  wilU  his 
kI'mIs  .ind    ide,«s  intcl  led  u 


PROSPEa  HILL  SPA 

Ppocpecf    Hilt    Road,    Woltham 

(opfM>»ite  new  A.  &  P.) 

Featuring  Home  Cooked  Meals 

isk  ^nd   AmerMan    Dalica*ats«n 
Corned    Beef,    Postrotni,    Eft:. 
BREAKFAST  SPECIALS 

WEEKDAYS   5  30  AM    7  ««  r  M 
A  P.M.  —  SUNOAY  ^:lm  A.M.-1    P.M 

■  ■■■■■■■JumjL 


TW  4-0787 

SATUtDAY  SM  AM 


a  1 1  >- 

leas' 
!    .irv. 


But   we   must   show   him  at 
a  well  mannerf'v..  rfMjrt«»sy 

not    here   afTtrinij   t'.xru.ses 


w  f  f  '' 

er  »i  I  y 
I  he 


protest    was    btised    xen- 
on   tlie    c«>«Kep<iofi    thfikt 
<»lf   arwyther    man'M    labor 
c»p<tahst      philo^M>phy.      is 


^ler  verted  and  evil  We  feel 
UiWied  Fruii  s  profits  t>3:^c^  tvn 
Ih**  e>i|>J«Htat)on  o#  the  Cuban 
w<»rkeri.    wa>«  ai;.iinst    th«*   basic 


for     M.       IXilIes      IjehavuM-     \?k<\ 
Thi  rnday     I  am  re^juestinj?  that 
Wt-   An   stiidents   ('xhit)it    a    mort* 
r  e^ptM'tful     att'tiide     to     vijiitinv; 
diicr.taries     :.I.ho  to  our   faculty. 
r»dm I. 'lustration     and  oiir»t*l\es  > 
i     c^uestuxn     the     attitude     be- 
!und    rn  a  ri  y     <)f    th<*    <vjestion3 
asked    ol    Mr     DtilU's     1 1    .-w-enw 
rvideot    to    nve    that:    c  ♦»  r  t  a  i  n 
l>4w*c  hyp<>th«^s*«■s  nrnist  >>e  aj^reed 
L«fWMi     by    \m»        the    ciue«*tion»*e 
aod  questii>ser  befo.      aoy  «••- 
«iir«ciiv«    a^creement     or     d  i  » - 
aifreefnenl    cawv    be    reached 
With    a    man    <»f    Alien    Dulles' 
experience,  we  must  j^c*rcK  f»«^ 
as»uinptioni>    and     go     on     from 
there      U    is    evident     that    Mr 


KDITOR  S  SOTK     Tony  Cmncjo    a  student   from   Tufts  and 


Dulles    Ls    convinctMl    that    the 
.AnuTH     n    detno<- a*,  u'     way     of 
itfM   •«;   th»'   l>'st    poji'ica,'    '-y'^tiMn 
m    th«'    world    and    th.it    Uussi.in 
rr)mfTiunis    i     is     rerilly     serious 
ab«>n(        bTirying       aur     .system 
He    is    a    p<jw(T    polituian    and 
views     Ru.swia     as     an     a  r  t  i  ;  •.• 
enein    "    fif   thr    ITnittMi    Staies. 
If   the    questionee    dtyes    not    ac- 
cept   these    premises    as    a    com- 
mon basis  of  argument    th<*n 
and    Mr     Dtilles    iiavc    !*o    tittle 
in    (.  oinfwoii    thdl    it    productive 
give  and       ke  \n  imfx>s»ible  arwl 
tx»th  sides  arr  liable  to  ber-r»*we 
an^ry     Thi.i    i«    jvhat    haf>f>ened 
last  Thursday 

A  great  deal  of  the  res|>onsi- 
b  ty  far  t'  lack  of  comnouni- 
catian  be4i«re<>n  Mr  Dulle<?  and 
the  audience  wa«  the  fpniU  (vt 
the  audience  s  attitude  Many 
questror>«  posed  to  him  im- 
mediately put  hjm  on  the  (K»- 
fensive     But,    here    we    h«ve    a 


■Illlll 


■  ■■■! 


THIIIM 


wvmacK 


Once  Aqain  —  The  Fomoos  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 

4^      (Soma  Umm%  includa  an  cacitinf  wiail  to  liraai) 


The  fab'KoiiS.  lon<;  established  Tours  tt»»t  imnode 
many  unique  features  liv«  severd  days  »mHi  a 
French  f»mi!y  —  special  opportumttes  to  make 
tnends  abnywd.  specigi  cultural  events,  evemng 
enterta«nfnent.  meet  students  from  ail  over  tHe>«ofi(l 
Jrg^oi  by  IMuie  Motor   Coach. 


•  53  toys  Ml  E»tpe  $785  •  nkloum 

Transatianhc  TramportilMR    UrifM^omtl 

Marfa  For  Mdvpandcnt 

mmi  t  QnnnM.  excmmsi.  mc,  itpi  t 

Wfmkffn.    '    ff.r.  !?.  »  T.     -    M  1 41T9 


ff  TK  <'n>  tti-f   in 
•  I...    /'-..,       tr,i 


I  ^,-\     ut  if  inpt  ei»   ( ' »    f  t-trn 
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X  Hiii.sh  rt'tii'ucr  f»!  f'.jrljaiinfB*  Mr  RolK'-t  F/^w^r'is.  ha<?  '»bt,<.n»>'l 
j^n.i  [Hi  ti'^hfrt  c<<w'jrn»*nt««  front  fi!'-<i  if  th»-  S  S  R»>t«h  S«»riiritv  'tflS<K  of 
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Ih.-  »  r  itHnif  '.or  tJwIlfs  wa*.  M-  Bii  i  Th«'  S  S  nmcMai  h  name  was  P.iuW 
F"!  -rp'  piiblished  bv  tht-  Fionor able  Mr  Kdwarrls  — 
H"  DolWs  r*r>'ivfH  H*Tr  Pauls  v«H  v  rortllallv  <tn4  th*»  two  «>st;*h- 
||gk'>rt    **■!?'    •'"•■'     >><tfi    ;»ir.  -kIv    ni»'t    in     i  Hh    in    Vienna    and    twlwefn     I'JT^:',    nnti 
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;»  .  ,r  h^fl'1  tor  F.wnrf-tn  prohi.-ms  he  nulffs  was  f^d  up  with  iinffninn; 
A.i  'Uf  !imr-  t./  'n(:<l;it«'l  poltti.oan*  fmttcrf-%  and  t»r-'.M''*«f<M  I"w<.  In  hi« 
n)u  !*■>  '  vi.'w  a  |>«-4f*  h;»d  to  be  maie  m  Europ*-  in  the  preservation  of 
whu  h  aH  rnnmrntf  sAouid  hav«'  a  rcai  interfst  "HK-rf  fnvi-.t  not  aftitm  Yy 
a  :ii V :•. v."^  'r**',.'  v'-«'>»"  ^riti  vs»»»v^iii>''t>«*d  th;>» 
T*e^''"r  AHi«»n  mtint  n»t«i<rfi»  HH«-  ^rvn  ikimiv  '>»k  .ii'ivcr. 
<li>>^<  r»t<f    *»xp*rut»*^i«t«    in    h*rr»t«tn       n>*    German 
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encc  —  a  m^n  who  .should  he 
acquainted  with  this  type  of 
treatment  Why  was  he  not  able 
to  stand  up  under  press  ire 
questioning''  He  surely  h  a  s 
been  under  much  heavier  tire 
l>efc)re  I  *hink  tl^e  rc.k!«>n  is 
that  he  did  not  accept  his  audi- 
ence as  his  intellectual  equal 
Hi."  viewed  us  as  w  ipper  snap- 
per coJlcge  kids.  We  d'?55*»rve 
more  than  th..t  (>f  counw^  he  is 
far  superior  to  us;  he  is  ae- 
cjuaiRted  '."r ith  a  11  the  fact*. 
That  is  him  business.  But  this 
ijives  brim  no  exciisc  to  treat  \aa 
ia  the  nwmtwr  m  wirich  he  dki 
He  mumt  have  aaikipaled  a 
hsHTsik  and  hostile  iiiterraitaiicNi 

(C(mtmtted  on  Page  19) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


(Continued  from  PoQt  t) 

education. 

Does  our  giving  of  charity 
serve  any  function,  then?  Ob- 
viously not,  unless  it  be  the 
child's  game  of  imitating  its 
elders.  An  infant  who  plays 
with  toy  rifles  and  tanks  will 
find  it  easier  later  on  to  be 
•  soldier.  We  will  find  it  easier 
to  take  our  own  places  in  the 
^.and  trad'tion  of  Jewish  Phil- 
anthropy "Selflessness  through 
£>elfhood,  a  conunitnieiit  to 
quantity." 

The  student  has  his  particu- 
lar way  of  expsessing  concern 
for  the  imbalances  of  the 
world.  Examples  may  be 
found  in  the  volunteer  work 
of  sludenlti  as  tutors  in  Rox- 
bury,  the  volunteer  work  for 
Hughes,  students  soliciting 
adults  for  charitable  organiza- 
tions Adults  can  give  money, 
students  cannot  and  should  not 
pass  on  the  charity  that  has 
been  given  them.  They  can 
only  offer  themselves,  their 
enthusiasm  and  peculiar  vital- 
ity as  students.  Their  charity 
work  must  be  soujrht  in  the 
society  that  supports  them  and 
not  within  their  own  non-pro- 
ductive  area. 

Since  Charity  Week  had  on- 
ly one  event  that  fulfilled  the 
last  requirement  (Workday),  1 
must  assume  that  its  function 
was  not  "charitable"  as  I  have 
defined  it  above  (a  definition 
which  I  think  is  obvious).  lis 
purpose  lay  in  the  creation  of 
pleasurable  activity  and  mo- 
mentary diversion  for  a  cer 
tain  segment  of  tlic  student 
bt>dy  1  can  do  nothing  about 
the   insecure   need   of   fKople   to 


seek    meaningful   Interpersonal 
relationships  only   in  a  public 
context    (e.g.,  Weekends,   Cab- 
aret Nights,  to  a  lc^sser  extent 
parties  per  sc)   but  I  strongly 
object  to  these  people  forcing 
their  insecurities  on  me.  Thus, 
i    don't    see    why    1    roust    be 
forced  to  eat  in  a  Dining  Room 
crowded  to  200%    capacity  so 
that  Kutz  Hall  can  be  decorat- 
ed for  a  dance  that  1  will  not 
attend.     I  object  to  t>aving  no 
dessert  bccau^>e  1  wouldn't  pay 
for  one  that  I  thought  had  been 
paid  for  in  my  room  and  board 
fee.     1  object  to  being  button- 
holed four  times  in  succession 
by  a  series  of  very  pushy  peo- 
ple who  insisted  upon  my  giv- 
ing reasons  why  I  wouldn't  give 
freely   of  my  time  and  money 
to   Charity    Week.      And    I   ob- 
ject   most    strenuously    to    be- 
ing asked  to  give  nK)ney  out  of 
appreciation    for    the    fine    job 
these   pushy    petvple   have   done 
to  make   Charity   Week  an  en- 
joyable Brandeis  tradition. 

If  those  students  who  are  so 
firm  in  their  beliefs  in  chanty 
wish  to  be  of  service  in  a  less 
obnoxious    manner,    I    suggest 

group  to  coordinate  student 
volunteer  work.  1  saw  a  no- 
tice in  the  Gazette  requesting 
students  to  assist  at  the  Ice 
Capades  benefit  for  the  March 
of  Dimes.  Why  can't  an  or- 
ganization be  formed  to  keep 
track  of  such  opportunities 
through  the  year  and  to  act 
as  an  intermediary  between 
students  who  want  to  help  and 
charities  thai  need  volunteer 
workers?  I  would  respect  the 
motives  of  people  who  did  this. 
I  find  very  little  to  respect 
in  Charity  Week  and  much  to 
denigrate. 

Joel  Flotkia  '€4 

Mr.  Hulled  .  .  . 

Thursday  uigt  t,  December 
13.  Allen  Dulles,  ex  chief  of 
the  CIA.  appeareil  as  the  guest 


speaker  spcnaored  by  the  Gen 
£d  S  lecture  series.  Although 
1  myself  am  not  too  favorably 
inclined  towards  Mr.  Dulles, 
aiMi  although  his  inadept  eva- 
sions of  questions  arvHised 
some  hostility  in  the  audience, 
I  feel  this  was  no  excuse  for 
the  disgraceful  conduct  that 
was  displayed.  It  is  unfortun- 
ate tcx>  that  the  ruae  antics  of 
a  minority  which  embarrassed 
the  rest  of  the  audience  ap- 
peared so  prominent,  especially 
since  some  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders were  not  even  menn- 
bers  of  this  campus  commun- 
ity. 

It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Dul- 
les was  adamant  about  not  an- 
swering suggestive  or  contro- 
versial questions.  Knowing 
they  would  be  evaded  either 
through  inisinterpretation  or 
point  blar<k  refusal  to  answer, 
it  would  seem  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  questioners  was  to 
heckle  and  antagonize  the 
speaker.  Only  extreme  tact 
lessness  on  the  part  of  some 
students  could  account  for  their 
continued  pestering  of  Mr. 
Dulles  on  points  he  did  rK>t 
wish  to  consider,  but  the  cat- 
calls and  hisses  that  ensued 
were  examples  of  outright  dis- 
courtesy  arid   immaturity. 

The  most  provocative  issue  of 
the  evening  was  a  statement  a 
boy  wished  to  read  containing 
a  defamation  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
character.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  this  student  came  from 
TufUs  University,  not  Brarnieis. ) 
When  criticized  later  the  boy 
accused  our  campus  of  lack- 
ing freedom  of  speech. 

I  do  not  feel  this  is  so. 
Freedom  of  expression  is  a 
fundamental  aspn^ct  of  the 
Brandeis     CMiripua,     Init     it     tri'i- 

tail.s  res.fw»nsibility  r<  sfw^msibiJ- 
ity  not  met  by  many  last 
Thursday  night  Certainly  an 
individual  has  the  fretniom  to 
saj'  anything  he  pleases,  but  it 
is  expec-ted  that  tiiat  individual 
will   live  up  to  the  responsibil- 


ity inherent  in  ttiis  freedom. 
It  is  his  ;.esponsibiIity  to  exer- 
cise judgnM^nl  axKi  aiscrimina- 
ticMi  in  what  he  says,  and  to 
take  regard  of  the  truth  and 
impact  of  his  statements.  Since 
Mr.  Dulles  was  our  guest  it 
would  be  expected  tnat  this 
freedom  of  expression  would 
not  be  abused  by  statements 
obviously  intended  to  arouse 
tlie  emotions  rather  than  the 
intellect. 

The  picketing  after  the  lec- 
ture (although  not  instigated 
by  Brandeis  students)  is  a 
further  example  of  irresjx>n- 
sibility  and  discourtesy.  A 
group  has  the  right  to  express 
its  discontent  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  CIA  and  our  for- 
eign policy,  but  there  was  no 
possible  good  to  be  gained  by 
picketing  at  this  time.  Besides 
being  a  pure  insult  to  a  speak- 
er we  invited,  it  was  especially 
pointless  since  Mr.  Dulles  is 
no  longer  connected  with  the 
CIA 

It  is  heartening  to  see  that 
students  exist  who  are  not 
apathetic,  but  it  is  a  shame  that 
ttieir  energy  cannot  be  chan- 
neled to  more  constructive  out- 


tion  meetings  to  retain  a  duHN 
acter  of  honest  inquiry,  re- 
straints should  be  placed  oa 
the  admission  of  persons  who 
do  not  com«  from  BrandeuL 
and  Brandeis  students  should 
be  reminded  of  the  basic  con- 
sideration to  which  all  Uni- 
versity guests  are  entitled. 

Feter  J.  LeviasMS  '§€ 

Or  Cwaiiiwe 


jp«»criie? 


Nadine  M.  Payn  '6« 

n  of  iliwiinrlion 


1    deplore    the    efforts    of    a 
small     but     vocal    minority     at 
Thursday  night's  General  Edu- 
cation meeting  to  harass  Allen 
Dulles  and  impugn  his  charac- 
ter  and    integrity    through    the 
use  of  abuse,   ridicule,  and   in- 
vective.      Dulles,    a    man    who 
for   forty   years   has   held   posi- 
tions of  distinction   in  the  ser- 
vice   of    his    country,    deserves 
respect  even  from  amonc  those 
who    question    the    efficacy     of 
the  Central    Intelligence    Agen- 
cy     Any  person    from  Brandeis 
or  el.sewhere,   who   denies   to   a 
gu'^t    of    the    University    com- 
mon     courtesy,     disgraces     the 
University        To    enatjle    future 
controversial     Cieneral     Educa- 


If  one  wished  to  illustrate 
the  profx>Sktion  that  "no  gov- 
ernment figure  is  rational,** 
one  could  easily  use  Allen 
EKilIes'  speech  at  Gen  Ed  S  as 
a  case  in  point. 

Item:  Dulles  said,  "We  do 
not  wish  to  overthrow  any 
governments  the  way  the  Com- 
munists do.  '  He  later  at- 
tempted t<^>  morally  justify  the 
invasions  of  Cuba  and  Guate- 
mala and  the  CIA's  role  in 
such  operations. 

Item:  Dulles  repeatedly  con- 
trasted U.  S.  overtures  for 
peace  (i.e.  the  Open  Skies  plan) 
with  Russian  intransigence  It 
is     fortunate     for     the     speaker 

thBt      no      one     n>*'oli4kn*^      Kuch 

propo:>als  as  the   Rapacki   plan. 

Item:  Dulles  contrasted  the 
"closed'  Soviet  system  with 
the  open"  U.  S.  policy.  Of 
course,  to^  call  the  CIA  or  tl^e 
National  Security  Council  "op- 
en" is  to  be  absurd.  Mr.  Dul- 
les of  course  deft^nds  such  pol- 
icy on  grounds  of  expediency. 
But  if  the  Russians  were  to  do 
so    .    .    . 

To  top  it  off,  Dulles  cut  off 
.several  speakers  who  quoted 
sources  that  he  'had  no  use 
for."  Following  that  line  of 
reas4jning,  I  would  have  been 
giad  to  have  cut  off  Mr.  Dulles. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  speech, 
1  can  only  follow  Thoreau:  "A 
n^an  today  cannot  without  dis- 
jirace  l>e  a.sscH'iattxl  wiUi  the 
American    governrricnt    " 

Robert    Acker     %% 

(Continued  on  Page  Ji  ) 
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Sttia  end  tnfoytd  in  •!/  50  ittolM 
•iuf  m  mart  thtm  100  oMuUitts  af 


In  all  50  states,  the  big  switch  is  to  Marlboro 

Remember  1955,  when  Marlboro  came  to  town?  Suddenly, 
the  U.S.  had  a  flavor  cigarette  with  a  filter  on  the  end.  Salea 
grew  in  every  town,  in  every  state.  Today  the  whole  place  ia 
Marlboro  country— land  of  the  filter  cigarette  with  the  un- 
nsteik^u  taste.  Behind  this  popularity  Is  the  famous  Richmond 
recipe  of  ripe  tobaccos  (the  finest  grown),  and  the  pure  whit* 
SelectraU  Filter,  Pack  or  box,  you  get  a  lot  to  like. 
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A. 


9»4  •*  um»tM»mm     Modem  Man  Dehumanized 


A  poem  by  Richard  Gill- 
man,  Editor  of  the  Gazette, 
i»  included  in  the  recently 
published  Bett  Poemt  of 
1961,  an  annual  anthology 
put  o  u  t  by  the  Borestone 
Mountain  Awards.  The  poem, 
*'AU  in  the  Path  of  the  Pow- 
»r  Mower,"  appeared  in  the 
Beloit  Poetry  Journal  in  the 
•pring  of  1961. 

Transcendence 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

That  is,  the  Jew  is  given  an 
identity,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  by  the  external  world.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  to  suppose  ( 1 )  tliat  this 
imposed  identity  will  always, 
till  the  end  of  time,  t)e  brand- 
ed on  the  Jew  (or  the  Negro) 
or  (2)  thai  everyone  in  soci- 
ety is  guilty  of  imix)sing  upon 
Jews  this  sometimes  unwant- 
ed identity  1  think  that  Miles. 
Twersky  and  Jafte  have  exag- 
gerated the  plight  of  the  Jews 
today  in  order  to  make  it 
seem  that  there  can  t>e  no 
«»ther  solution  to  the  prol>leen 
than  the  one  they  are  propos 
ing  Surely  no  one  would  deny 
the  wi.sdoui  of  mamtaining  an 
authentic  awareness  of  how 
others  see  us  I  know  that  X 
thinks  of  me  a-  a  Jew  1  will 
not  fool  myself  and  suppose 
that  simply  because  1  have  a 
Christmas  tree  he  will  cease 
thinking  of  me  as  a  Jew  1 
koow  that  ynti-Seniitism  ex- 
ists But.  how  logically  does  it 
follow  that  iH'cause  of  this  I 
must  therefi)to  think  of  myself 
as  a  Jew*'  Surely  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  wha«  1  thu.k 
of  myself  and  what  1  know 
others  think   ot   me. 

I  admit  that  my  ancestry  has 
Iwui  a  Kfcat  uitUience  on  iiw 
So  h.js  the  fact  that  I  ain  an 
AnuTican  a  New  Yorkff.  llutt 
rTi\  p;it»'nl>  tiavf  inoru'V  .  etc 
So  h,»^  the  Lul  !tiat  1  am  nol 
a  Nei^r.i  a  I'uerlo  Hican  or  an 
Indian  My  life  is  partially 
determined  by  all  the.se  fac- 
tors and,  insofar  as  1  am  satis- 
w  vi    \K  ,[\\   my   own   personality. 

1        till         M     I'i'fll!       f'»t        th'MM  Hut 


alltiouM','i 


m,i\       bf      i4ial«'tiii 


for  them  I  DID  .\  ^  )  I  Dll<  H  )Sfc: 
THKM.  Li-l  ollu-i.-,  Itiink  of 
nu-    as    lhf>     u  iM,    I    v\  il!    tr  v    to 

i\  1 1<  i         id « •  1 1  i  I  i  V  \»k  I  i  1 1        .X  1 1 1  n    t  n  I  i  i  ^ 

titli.-f  th<ui  Jtid.ii^m  or  Jrwish- 
lU'^.T  Thi^  i>  a  choice  wfuch 
I  jloiif  I.  ail  m<«kt'  If  >  ou  a^k 
nu*  to  w«'t'p  ov'-r  jHi^rom^  1 
tell  vou  to  wcci)  for  Hirosfuma. 
It  you  leii  me  to  wer-p  f<»r  Hit 
ler  s  victims  I  If!  I  you  to  weej) 
t«>o  for  Arab  refu>i;e«-s  from  l.> 
riel  Inliumjiriit  y       !s      •■very 

wtiert-     lIuTe    :h<'    no    unsulhed 
h  Hid^    to    l>e    found        Tdc    per 
seeutfd  p»T-.«-(  iit«s  'Ahfm'\«-r   he 
h  i>   thr   *  >[>p<<r  1  inits  . 

Wti>  can  VM'  not  rise  MrM>ve 
tlii>'  Whv  iisu->l  vvc  give  up 
l''>pe'' 

Paii<!;l<)ss 

(Cor\l  in>ii''i   irnin   /'(!(;»■  7) 
t  >    q'i«'>li'>n    the    wi><l<>n!    ol    tfie 
[K.»Ai-i-,    that    i)x-  an    ,i't!t'id»- 

Vkhich    1    pr.i\'    1-   riMt    too   tvpical 
;il    the     upper     r-  tiflon>      it     tor 
eit^ri      {>olics       [nak.'r>  Dulhvs 

.>>»'.-med   an   ttdiiuxluit'   of    F'.oiki 
|i»>s  and    l*o!  onius  —   .md    vd    il 
was    imp" '>;si  t  iH'    to    d'.-l'.k''    *orii 
if  onlv    !>•■(   lu-.f    of   tli.it    [liar  \  el 
OUS     wiuU      nUil.. it. «(!;'• 

One     final     incid.  ni      stio uld 
bring  home  the  '.v.o.t   ..tw.ot    })>■. 
strantje     lack     of     ..if  ijo.-.lion 
1114         Aftt-r     t.-iliiit4     .(     i<'ri.iih\ 
cloik  iiixd  d  jfe;^»'r     >toi  v       iboiit 
how    lie    ri^kt'd    beim;   ■•  .ei^;ht    b\ 
th.'    N'a/i<   (iuririti    Woi  !(i    W  ir    11 
in    order     to     conioltt  ••    a    rbplo 
niiti'       tni'-.ion       hf     st,il/'d     >ol 
eriiriK  And     I     alwav>     (.irrv 

through  what  I  srt  out  to  do  " 
He  did  have  the  »<race  !(»  >.ho\v 
embarr  issment  at  the  ensuing 
liughter. 


(Coa(i«ued  fT<nn  Page  7) 
because  they  were  aimed  at 
Jews,  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  weep  over  them.  The  fact 
that  the  NazU  declared  their 
goal  to  be  the  complete  liquida- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  does 
net  mean  that  we  mourn  the 
deaths  of  6,000,000  Jews  (a 
somewhat  misleading  figure, 
since  the  Nazis  also  murdered 
6,000.000  non-Jews):  we  mourn 
the  deaths  of  6,000.000  human 
beiags.  If  World  War  III 
''breaks  out,"  we  shall  not  see 
the  deaths  of  200,000.000  "Com- 
munists" but  of  200,000,000 
human  beings.  The  mind  cannot 
grasp  this  figure,  it  is  so  huge; 
and  the  manner  of  death  will  be 
even  more  barbaric  than  that 
employed  by  the  Nazis.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  a  crueler 
death  than  by  fire  and  or  radia- 
tion. 

Deterrence! 

Perhaps,  it  will  t>e  said,  we 
employ  our  weapons  only  to 
deter  an  attack  from  The 
Enemy  Yet  we  pursue  policies 
which  make  the  fate  nolK>dy 
wants  more  likely  In  the  recent 
Cul)an  crisis,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  December  18  is- 
sue of  LOOK  magazine 

The  Government  was  pre- 
p;»red  for  the  worst  Top 
civilian  leaders  were  advised 
t«>  keep  their  bags  packed 
Evacuation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  key  advisors  to 
mountain  tK>mb  shelters,  as 
rehearsed  often  in  drills, 
might  become  necessary  any 
moment 

"The  go'  signal  \^ . 
to  mass  the  invasion 
for    'Operation    X.'    .    . 

assault      would      lake 
days   They  would  Ix'  r<>ady  to 
sur^e     a>i\<>re     in     Cuba      on 
Tuesday    (Ht    :U)      if  John  V 
Kenne(iy  was  forced  to  that  " 
Clearly    the    assumption    that 
Khruslu  hfv    would    back    down 
when  confionled   with   DS  force 
w  is  1)\    no  rmaiis  a  cei  la  n  one 
1(1     the     mmds    of    our    le;!d«  is 
Kenii«-dv  i-vidiTitly   reili/rd   tuU 
wrll  th.n  thouj^h  It  miL;t\;  uoi  \v. 
rational     for    the     USSR    to    un 
I^a.^h   a    rio<  |.-iu    w.ii    in    di-fciiNe 
of  its  inlerrst<  in  Cuba,  it  mitjht 
do    so    ariN  way      "vioiioVvr.    t.ic 
Pr-..v;i<i«>r>t     s*';^'^    prepared    to    in- 
vade   if    he    were      "forced'      tc,     - 
clearly     mamfestinK     his     belief 
tliat      Ifie      I'SA      has      certain 
riLihts'   m  the  Cold  War  which 
are    denied    the    USSR,    that    it 
may   force   Russian  ha.ses  out  of 


were  not  enough,  the  N«w 
Rapubllc  recently  indicated 
that  the  USA  was  prepared  to 
attack  the  USSR  with  nuclear 
weapons  in  retaliation  for  any 
counter-move  in  Berlin,  even  if 
the  USSR  did  not  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  us.  And  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Nation,  the  USA's  moves  in 
CutMi  are  part  of  a  new  doctrine 
of  "counter force,"  which  re- 
quires that  we  maintain  an 
overwhelming  superiority  over 
the  USSR  in  nuclear  weapons 
to  give  us  a  corresponding  poli- 
tical advantage. 

JFK 

Unless  something  is  done, 
somebody  will  make  a  wrong 
guess,  and  we  shall  all  be  blown 
to  Hell  — "victor"  and  "van- 
quished" alike.  It  is  not  very 
comforting  to  know  that  Ken- 
nedy and  his  family  will  be 
watching  Doomsday  on  their 
1962  color  TV  screens.  One 
hopes  that  Kennedy  will  be 
worthy  of  the  world  he  will 
have  created,  if  and  when  'D'- 
day  really  comes  and  he  re- 
treats to  his  mountain  hideout. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead, 
all  of  us  have  to  do  some  serious 
thinking  about  ways  out  of  this 
situation  The  dehumanized 
man  which  Allen  Dulles  repre- 
sents is  present  in  each  of  us, 
and  unless  we  face  it  we  shall 
pay   the  consequences. 


A  Time  of  Crisis 
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There  is  nothiRgr  like  a  crUis,  a  time  of  need  and  want 
to  bring  out  the  true  nature  of  Man.  Thus,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  behavior  of  Brandeis  students  during 
the  recent  plague  which  struck  our  campus.  I  refer  of 
course  to  the  Coca-Cola  strike.  Within  48  hours,  the  popular 
Coke  machines  were  emptied  of  the  precious  stuff,  and 

within  three  days  even  the  out- — - 

of-the-way  nMichines  (e.g.  the  surveyed  galvanic  skin  re- 
one  in  Rose  and  those  in  the  aponse.  But  they,  too,  were 
chapels)   had   been  thoroughly   revealed  by  the  shaking  hand 


pillaged.  And  though,  in  out- 
ward appearance  the  student 
body  seemed  the  same  as  al- 
ways, inwardly  the  pressure 
began  to  mount.  Not  even  a 
Sprite   or   Fanta.      Dormitories 


which  took  tihe  notes  and  drew 
the  chi -square  graphs.  Th« 
stoics  were  separated  from  th« 
weak. 

But  order  has  been  restored 
to  the  univerjw     The  machine* 
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('CoKJiTiwed  jroin  t'age  1) 

part    of    the    program,    he    said. 
Someone    was    asking    if    the 

book    is    on    sale    at    Ihe    oiotiiueiS 

bookstore  It  was  me  who  was 
asking  Is  it""  During  much  of 
the  program  he  pretended  that 
he  was  very  anxious  for  the 
book  lo  sell  Yet,  while  such  is 
very  mipottant  in  th(>  modern 
[)uhlishinK  l»u-^ine>s,  even  more 
important  i>  llu'  \ei  v  beiru;  of 
Uif  book,  the  allfiiipl  to  stal«' 
vvh.ii  voiinti;  p<'opit'  are  think- 
ifu^  and  dtcamnm  aiui  irvm^  b) 
)  ,  1  he  boo  k  doeN  tH)t  need 
s«-lMnt'.  Hecau.st'  it  is  lionestly 
coruerned  'vitti  propi*-  li\nui 
and  wantint;  to  h  v<\  what  the 
book  it-aliy  nccdo  ::;  rciidiug. 


t>ecome  centers  of  tension  a»  replenished  once  again  sparklo 
students  in  the  lounges  eyed  with  bright  red  cheer  and  white 
desperately  the  row  of  empty  script  their  message  of  carbon- 
bottles  along  the  wall.  Then  ated  joy.  It  eased  my  heart  to 
suddenly  someone  would  see  a  hardened  senior  who  had 
crack.  An  agonized  cry  would  l>een  in  a  frenzy  all  week  drink 
fill  the  room  as  the  poor  kid  four  bottles  of  coke  in  30  sec- 
ran  for  the  nearest  machine  or.ds  and  return  to  his  room, 
and  beat  his  fists  bloody  on  the  where  for  the  next  two  days 
bottle  opener.  How  well  I  re  he  sat.  pupils  dilated,  a  calm 
member  one  evening  seeing  a  smile  on  his  face  Peace, 
hooked  junior  throw  twelve 
dimes  furiously  into  the  emp- 
ty machine  ("pusher"  was  the 
word  used)  and  after  exhaust- 
ing himself  kicking  the  unpro- 
ductive delivery  chute,  he  fell 
to  the  floor  where  he  lay  grov 
elling  before  the  machine 
doubled  up  with  pain,  gasping, 
'1  gotta  have  a  Coke  "  Long- 
ingly students  looked  to  South  really  'big 
Street  for  the  familiar  yell«>w 
truck  and.muttered.  1  wond«'r 
when  our  connection  is  goinfj 
to  come  " 

The  Brave 
Of     course       nianv     did     not 
crack        The    rationalizers,    for 
instance,  could  he  heard  mum 
i)ling,     "Well,     it's    hurting    the 
capitalists  "  One       freshman 

was  .seen   on   his    kntH's   cryinii. 
"What     liave     1     done     to    incur 
Thy   wrath'"      Many   w»-n>  f)hil 
osophic      and       .s«'emnii.;l  v       un 
fa/.e<l.         Noted      pss  cb      majot-^ 
went    fi(»m    tloi  fii    to    dot  ni    tr> 
trui     foruiv      i.;las.si's     on      people 
and       aNkin;^       whether       tlnm^. 
lo<*ked     ddlerenl.     while    olhi-ts 


(Continued  from  Page  H) 
from  a  Brandeis  audience 
he  was  unwiiliuK  lu  face 
why  accept  our  invitation? 

1  was  ashamed  of  the  way  he 
"foloed  "  This  is  one  of  the 
men  in  ous  politi- 
cal system.  I  frankly  expected 
more  He  muj  have  In^en  asked 
the  same  questions  or  at  least 
similar  ones  iK'fore.  He  should 
hav«'  had  answers  prepared  on 
the  U  2,  Guatemala,  and  Cuban 
aiTaus  I  f"  not  understand  wh.y 
he  was  unale  to  remain  com- 
po,s«'d  and  demolish  his  adver- 
.saries    He  certa.nly  did  not 
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mmfu  If  «  i1tu«1;  tt  1i  ■too.  Hke 

#lcli  lor  uft  fbe  tedium,  Irivial- 

fiyiBg  by  «toiply  exagg^aikic 
H.    ma  foDg  fitft  iM;t  we  are 


thingt  UMi  moom  are  mm- 
ia^poriani:  chasing  wiMit  Ihey 
ar  km  iwiiioh  4MMlar  Uicy 
or  How  many  tinorx  they 
is  of  IMUe  imgwrtaacc 
fcBcept   UmI   Itae  Jea^er   timti 


*T  meaningleM  string  of 
fwrpoaeless  events  wAiich  ^ 
afliieve  the  aim  of  demonstrat- 
liW  to  us  the  tediuai  «l  Hm  Ufe 
ghat  ^  being  satiriaed,  but  do 
■oihiffkg  else.  (The  second  ant 
halds  one's  interest  more  sim- 
plir  because  anewr  hniiiiras  *mA 
in  aiHich  less  tiane.) 

What  Beckett  achieves  here 
oeukl  be  achieved  in  a  purely 
sa  in  •  fc^RT  nnn- 
of  action.  To  arouse  the 
af>ppadMtJaa  of  aa  emMt^kam  or 
sarnliaMBit  in  ttie  S'mdicsiief  il  m 
■ot  necessary  to  produce  tluit 
■entin>ent  in  lAw  anwiicnoe:  we 
•eed    not    be   driven   craxy    to 


know  «r  ta  tympgtfatoe  with 
OphaMa;  wia  «aai  iMt  iMia  Shy- 
lock  «o  apyrocialc  Ihat  Iw  is 
hated.   But  b^faad  liita,  in  the 

Cirtlcular  oaae  Ipiwilwcd,  bor- 
g  t^9  audience  it  i^t  the  best 
ar&eans  atf  liiwiifiiiirisig  itmmn  that 
gieir  lives  are  boring. 

The  redacMa  ai  attaardaas  oi 

Hut  one.  iolce  kB  not  aranngh  k» 
sustain  the  play.  "E.S."  oom- 
lilaias  tkml  air.  Jl«a«ab<srig 
placed  too  attucsh  "aasphanis  on 
the  eiklertai&iac  rather  than 
the  mfctUw  aspects  of  pva- 
duotion."  The  "MOeeiHive  ^m- 
ipetfte**  «<  WmwJ  Viqrs,  M  seeaM 
k)  me,  were  so  blatant  that 
they  neeAeg  no  furgber  «nipftaa- 
sis.  1  w«Uli  mtmt  mm  "E.S.** 
that  MSBm  ■abts^  ifcmrtd  haw« 
used  anore  '^varying  rhythasa 
in  the  spaaking  of  her  linea** 
knxt  ««jly  beoause,  as  I  ha«« 
said,  the  nKMMiony  of  the  liie 
lepieaerited  was  apparent  with- 
out the  monotony  of  tier  inter- 
pretation. Mr.  Rosenberc'a 
"enipkasis  oa  the  entertaining** 
1  fberelore  find  (as  long  as  he 
does  not  forget  eompletely  the 
srathor's  serious  purpose)  futly 

this  connection  that  much  of 
"The  Lessen"  was  carried  by 
the  giasaiicacs. 

An  in  all,  !  thhik  that  Messrs. 
Boaonbcrg  and  Glazer  and  MJss 
Roberts  4hd  ^t*«Me  well  wHh  the 
itnpossible  material  that  Mr. 
Roaenteerg  had  chosen 

Steven  Waagh  '%4 


< 
from  tlH  poia*  «)f 


M) 


Y.S.A. 


cshildl. 

Ik>  with  a  k>ag  of  crushed  esgs 
ha  the  seat  of  his  is'iMsars.  Na 
ane  ^'ho  has  seen  "The  African 
t)ueen"  will  forget  the  lightness 
asKi   wit  of  the  script,  and  no 

coin  biography  on  television 
will  remen>ber  it  w*theitt  a 
sense  of  reverenee  for  the  aum 
who  could  MTite  iiscii  asi  hoaeat 
asMf  moving  account  of  the 
s  ^eath     Agee    has   a 

. , piaoe  m  4he  ^mwioaa 

literature  of  thi-  century.  ar>H 
H  saems  pointless  to  n»ake 
greater  claims  for  bim  as  an 
artist  tlMin  he  hisMtlf  waald 
•Mive  m«d«.  aSi*  CsSt  .  i  j^iilas 
that  he  is  greater  Humi  W  is  At 
hest.  this  is  aa  iaaalt  to  the 
■nan,  for  it  iadicales  a  dissap- 
pointment  and  dissatisfaction 
with  what  he  is.  a  feeling  that 
what  he  is  just  isn't  good 
enough.  But  it  is  more  than 
good  enough,  said  kenee  taUc 
about  what  Agee  might  have 
dk)ne  if  he  hadn't  died  is  unfair 
and  irrelevsnt.  lie  eositMMally 
atrove  to  realise  his  idesilism. 
referring  to  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Bymphony  aad  the  work  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  he  wrote: 

In  all  this  d«i3res»ion  over 
the  world,  and  the  whole 
Communist  thiotg.  i  get  two 
such  feelings  as  strongly  as  T 
have  the  capacity  for  th«!fn 
one.  the  feHiwt  of  th*l  MMmic 
— of  a  love  and  pity  mmd  jmy 
tlMit  nearly  floors  you.  and 
the  other  of  Swifts  sort. 
when  you  s*^  the  p^^pl*-  you 
love  any  mob  of  thern  in 
this  block  I  live  in-- with  a 
tincture  of  siokne.'is  and 
crueJiy  and  srlfinhress  in  the 
faces  of  most  f>f  them.  soiT>e- 
tinres  an  apparently  total  and 
universal  bMadncai  to  kind- 
liness and  good  »nti  beauty 
You  have  a  feelinji  that  they 
could  never  1m^  cured  and 
that  all  effort  is  fvusapeol — 
and  then  you  al.so  know  the 
generations  of  training  in 
pain  that  have  made  the  evil 
in  them,  and  know  it  would 
be  more  than  worth  dying 
for 
In  »  foul  atmosphere  of  mor- 
al  cynicism.    Agees  letters   are 
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(CoHtif^med  from  Pcs;e  f ) 

l^lause  aileT  Mr.  Dulles  speeok 
VMMK  us  woncier  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Brandeis  community 
9Uf«>orts  the  C.LA.  s  arrogant 
srtteanplB  ta  tahe  away  from 
the  pasples  of  Cut>a,  the  Congo, 
Gvateasala,  T  atir  and  Iran  the 
right  to  iHinftan  dignity  Instead 
f>#  srpplaase  we  felt  that  the 
l^riH'ei  a^tioc  for  Mr.  Duller 
should  imv^  been  graveyard 
silence  symboliring  the  CIA  's 
wilimgi^ss  io  m«kr  «  grave- 
yard of  the  world. 

On  Wadnesday  night,  wi^en 
the  •*anti-c«naBtMMSFt'*  -poke, 
students  awMw  fwsstcd  ^ae?*- 
iinns  abo«t  a  ooanhj'a  riglit  to 
self-determinatioB.  But  Alien 
Dulles,  a  serious  capitalist  theo- 
retician, certainly  much  nK>re 
effective  in  the  preservation  of 
tyranny,  n^t  with  an  alnMwt 
waran  reception.  The  lealst 
which  we  wrote  only  caused 
Dulles  a  nrK>ment  of  chuckles 
over  the  report  of  his  crhncs. 
The  students  are  apparewtly 
willing  to  express  their  senti- 
ments against  a  powerless  aoti- 
c^minKiniat  bat  when  they  as« 
confronted  with  the  real  thing, 
a  "respected  government  offi- 
cial '  they  hide  behind  the  guise 
of  respectability. 

We  feeJ  thnt  Dulles  and  CI  A. 
are  tike  American  couBterparts 
to     MitleT.     His    oppositton     to 

Communism  is  not  rational  nor 
is  it  at  all  tolerant — for  Dulles 
all  who  oppose  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  tho.se  people*  who 
live  under  Comsr»uniirt  rule 
mifsi  be  starred 

PicVrt 

We  ftH'l  that  oiJf  p4ck<*t  was 
not  in  bad  taste  It  w  as  t  Ite 
crowd  that  Gairsed  the  trou'Me 
The  student.s  who  defend(-d  our 
right  to  picket  apparently  agree 
with  the  principle  of  self-<ie- 
termination  —  is  there  such  a 
difference  between  our  express- 
ing ideas  conflictmg  with  those 
around  us  and  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple's assertion  of  their  ideas^ 
T*hose  students  who  attempteti 
lo  break   up  the   line  exhibited 

the    same    kind    of    intolerance, 

.       f  < »         , » 

Cfi^«-MB.  tiuit  the  r  I  A  has  oon- 
staoliy  exercised  against  coa- 
flicting  ideologies  If  the  Bran- 
deis iiberais  agreed  with  our 
"self-determination":  ie,  our 
right  to  picket,  then  they  agree 
with  what  we  were  picketing 
for.  t  e  ,  the  right  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world  to  self- 
dcterrrjinat'on  Why  then  didn't 
they  join  our  line?  If  they  had, 
any  trouble  would  most  cer- 
tainly ha^N»  been  avoided.  Stu- 
dents who  retreat  in  the  face 
of  objectification  of  their  own 
Kh*s  certainly  cnanat  hold 
thoae  ideal!  v<ery  strongly  and 
are  of  little  use  in  bringing 
about  solutions  to  world  crises. 
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Why  don't  you  play  it  cooJ?  Keep  plenty 
of  Schaefer  on  haitu.  It's  the  one  beer  to 
have  when  you're  having  more  than  one. 
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On  Hi*  JimIsm'  B^iidi 

The  Game 

'. Steve  Seligmen 


Perhaps  it  was  the  homecoming  crowd  of  over  1,500  who 
jammed  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center,  or  maybe  it  was  the  play- 
ing of  the  National  Anthem  which  inspired  the  Judges.  In 
fcny  case,  it  was  a  great  victory  for  the  little  Brandeis  team 
as  it  romped  over  a  tall  squad  from  Harvard  to  the  tune  of 
twenty  points. 

Coming  back  on  the  bus  from  a  disheartening  twenty  point 
loss  to  Colby,  Bill  Goldberg  said  that  all  he  thought  the  team 
needed  to  lift  it  out  of  the  doldrums  was  one  big  victory  in 
which  the  whole  team  felt  that  they  had  a  part.  The  Judges 
got  that  win  at  the  expense  of  a  weak  Worcester  Tech  team 
and  the  fruits  of  the  new  team  spirit  were  obvious  in  the  Har- 
vard game. 

Factors 

Theie  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  other  factors  involved 
in  the  victory.  The  main  one  being.  I  feel,  the  return  to  form 
of  Ron  Kemper.  In  addition  to  scoring  sixteen  points,  Kemper 
so  rattled  the  Harvard  defense  early  in  the  game  that  it  opened 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  Blue  and  White  attack.  Another  key  fac- 
tor was  the  leadership  displayed  on  the  court  by  Giry  Gold- 
berg. Goldberg  impressed  the  homecoming  crowd  as  he  set 
up  play  after  play  and  scored  seventeen   points  on  his  own 

The  final  factor  in  the  Judges'  victory  was  Harvard  itself. 
The  Crimson  were  the  antithesis  of  the  Blue  and  White  as  they 
didn't  even  seem  to  bt^  trying  throughout  most  of  the  contest. 
The  Judges'  kxaokcourt  so  harhtxi  them  that  it  required  five 
Haivard  players  to  bring  the  ball  up  and,  thus.  Harvard  threw 
away  many  fast-break  opportunities  Furthermore,  the  Harvard 
c<>ach  made  a  very  poor  move  when  he  failed  to  put  his  big 
man,  Pete  Kelley,  into  the  game  until  it  was  too  late  for  Kelley 
to  make  any  difYerence. 

Judges  Jottings 

Last  week  the  Brandeis  wrestlers  were  edged  18-14  in  a 
meet  held  at  the  U.  of  Hartford.  The  loss  was  by  the  difference 
of  a  single  match.  .  .  .  The  Brandeis  Cagers  hit  for  a  remark- 
able 82%  of  their  foul  shots  in  the  WPT  game  .  .  .  The  vic- 
tory over  Harvard  should  make  Brandeis  the  number  three 
learn  in  the  Boston  area  behind  Northeastern  and  Boston  Col- 
lege. As  part  of  the  homecoming  attractions,  Coach  Emanuel 
*'Foxy"  Flumere  showed  the  alumni  two  *'oldies  but  goodies" 
from  the  B.U.A  A.  him  collection  Inciuued  were  a  fool'oali 
victory  over  U.  Mass.  and  the  films  of  a  1954  Judges  win  over 
B  C   at  the  Boston  Garden. 


From  the  Harvard  CRIMSON  -Dec    15.  1962 

On  paper  the  Crimson  sli3uld  be  a  distinct  favorite 
when  it  takes  on  the  Brandeis  basketball  team  in  Wal- 
tham  tonight.    But  the  visitors  mifht  be  in  for  a  surprise. 

The  Judges  are  a  lousy  basketball  team,  probably 
errs  worse  than  the  Tufts  squad  which  oowed  to  the  Crim- 
!»on  92-64.  But  Brandeis  has  a  -secret  weapon  —  a  corps  of 
stunning  cheer-leaders  who  display  i^aily  polka-dotted 
panties  as  they  perform  their  exhortations. 


Cagers  Down  WPI  71-54 
As  Freshmen  Lead  Attack 

The  Brandeis  basketball  team  chalked  up  its  second 
home  victory  of  the  season  as  it  ran  over  a  tall  team 
from  Worcester  Tech  l)y  a  score  of  71-54.  Leading  the  at- 
tack for  the  JiuiKrs  w^re  the  team's  "four  freshmen"; 
Steve    Heller,    (iary    (ic^ldherj^:.    Santo    C'imino,    and    Jim 


Sharj>e.  who  scored  a  total  of 
During  tlie  ofX^niriL;  nio  •♦ 
menl-s  of  the  first  half  the  lo- 
cals had  a  bit  of  troul)le  find- 
ing the  f>asket  but  tht'  Tt'ch- 
tnin  dt'spite  thtnr  great  tuMi/ht. 
liad  trouble  rebounding  The 
Blue  and  White  built  up  •«  lead 
of  a>  nuich  as  seven  pouits, 
17  10,  but  the  Maroon.,  ^park- 
t-<i  b>  the  outside  .^'lootirm  of 
iJave  i^Kue.  were  able  to  tie 
the  score  and  fjn.illv  go  aisead 
24  22  The       ha,l       set    >awe(i 

back  aiiri  forth  iM'fote  a  throe 
point  })lay  b\  Hon  Kt'ini)er 
gave  th.'  .Judge>  a  31  2B  lead 
al    thr    half 

Second   H.ili 

Tfif  seconci  i  wenty  niiioii.-. 
of  play  *.vas  all  Brmdeis,  as 
:.;;r  cagf-rs  out>i(>rtii  tiie  vis- 
it..r>   40  2<)       The  major  factors 

in  Mm-  ioca!  s  sorge  \\,i-^  IIk- 
tine  A  or  k  otT  t  lie  i  '  1  )r< !  1  )\- 
Coiiaio.  Kemper  irui  .-^iLirp.' 
and  the  threat  ll>Hir  play  of 
Ciar>  (ioldborg.  who-.e  repeat- 
ed steals  broko  the  bark  of 
the  Worcester  attaek  The  win 
gave    Brandeis   a    2  3   rtuoid    on 


44  jx)ints  among  them. 


the 


ear 


Next  Gannp 

Tiie   Judges'    next    game    will 

l>t-       piHYtnJ       dKclllint       ».>Uiiv/iK       civ 

the-  Shapiro  Athleti'    Center  on 
Friday.  Jan    4th.   at    4  00  p  m 
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Scholar  dollars 
travel  farther 

with  SHERATON 
HOTELS 

STUDENT. 

FACULTY 

DISCOUNTS 

F>Hvv  on.  tbt»  Roinjj  prices 

of   ir/tintr    iil^f^'^t     it 

Sh.rafon  Hot.-!^ 
Sp»'Ci.i!  sa'.c money  rate«^  on 
singl»-»<  ami  greater  savings  per 
p^Tson   when  \ow  .shai'*'  a  rf>om 
with  on",  two  or  fhr^'e  friend.**. 
^icr.rrou-i  group  rates  arranged 
for  athletif  team'^.  chibn 
and  roilegf-  elan'^  on -f  he-go. 
For  rate«.  rt'^wr  vat  ions  or 
further  information,  g^et  in 
toueh  with: 

MR    PAT  GREEN 

Coll«9«  Relations  t>mp^, 
Shfrnton  Corporation 
<<70  Atlantic  A.«r:u9 
Boston  10.  Mass. 


Iwtrinyflg 

BasketbalfOpens 

Intramural  basketball  com- 
petition got  off  to  a  fast  start 
last  week  as  twelve  games 
hignlighted  the  first  week's 
action.  In  the  A  League,  the 
North  A  Nuses  and  the  Frucht- 
man  Hall  team  each  gained  two 
victories.  Monday,  the  North  A 
team  beat  the  Question  Marks 
while  Fruchtman  rolled  over 
the  Bio-Chemistry  squad,  49  30. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  North 
A  came  out  on  top  ai^ain.  nip- 
ping Bio  Chemistry  37-33  The 
Fruchtman  team  beat  the  RRs 
45  34. 

B  Lea/yj^ue 

Two   B-I..eague   teams   scored 
decisive  victories  in  their  open- 
ing    games.     Monday     evening, 
freshman     Bernard     Appleman 
led   the   Valley    Streamers   to   a 
48-30     victory     over     the     Zoo 
Zoo's,    scoring    more    than    half 
his    team's    points     The    Amfs 
from    North    C    easily    defeated 
the  Zekes  Wednesday,  50-25    In 
other      B-League      games,      the 
Globetrotters,  after  leading  for 
a  good  part  of  the  game,  some- 
times by  as  many  as  five  points, 
came  through   with  the  valiant 
effort   that  was  needed  to  pre- 
serve their  winless  streak.  TTie 
Globetrotters  lost  to  the  North 
A   team   in   the    last   minute  of 
play,    going   down    by    a    35-34 
score.    Up    until    this    time    the 
.«»mall*»st    margin    of    defeat    for 
the      'spastics    from    North    A" 
had       been      eighteen       points. 
Earlier      Wednesday      evening, 
freshmen     Harvey     Stone     and 
Norman      Goldl>erg       led       the 
K.K.K.   to  an  overtime   victory 
over  the  Kable  Kibitzers.  31-30. 

A  Leai^ue  Standinf,^ 


STUDENT  ICHARTER 

FUCHT  TO  aiROPE 

SUMMER,  '63 

Fof  Informctl**,  Confacf 

SAM   KARF 

Nofth  i  214  —  899-093  S 


NANKING 

Chinese  Hestmnmt 

659  MAIN   STREET 

Orders  to  Tok#  Out 


I  TW  3  5380 


TW  3-9359 
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Dionnonds  —  Wotches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Watch   Repairs  —  Jewelry   Repairs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   Moody  Street,   Woltkom 

Wallham's  Finest  Jewelry  Store 
TW  4-4080 

S^*ciol  Ditcounf  fo  Brondcis  Sfu4«nH  and  Faculty 


North   A  Nu.ses 

Fruchtjnan  Hall 

Question  Marks 

RRs 

Bio  Chemistry 


Won   Lost 

2  0 

2  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0  2 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,  Wearing  Apparel 
'     Cosmetics,  Candies  and 
Furnishings  for  Your  Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  "» 


w< 


299  Moody  Street,  Walthoir. 
TW  4-2196 

Yanr  Money  k  Worth  More 
at  a  Woo/worth  Store 

BRANDEIS    STUDENTS    WELCOMt 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

Wsshes  to  thank  you  for  your  over- 
whelming patronage.  Your  response 
to  our  sale  was  most  gratifying;  there- 
fore the  management  has  decided  fo 
extend  the  sale  until  December  21st. 

20%  OFF 

ALL  FAMOUS  BRAND  NAMES 


WOMEW^S 

SKIRTS 

SLACKS 

SWEATERS 

SHIRTS 


MEN'S 

SHIRTS 

TIES 

SPORT  JACKETS 

HOSE 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

572  SOUTH  STREET 


VUW99mt   9Mt9itfHp^  — —  J  d  ITI  •  t 

M«r«dith  r«v«al«d  yestvrckiy  thot 
h«  will  not  •nroM  for  rt^  second 
sem«sf«r  ot  the  University  of  Mi»- 
siftsippj  "ur>le5S  definite  and  posJ> 
five  chonges  ore  mode."  He 
stoted  that  pressure  brought  to 
beor  on  himself  ond  his  family 
have  mode  further  study  impos- 
sible. He  noted  thot  he  wos  not 
quittifH)  the  school  o^itnght. 


/ 


/  i-  lB     7  1963 


The  midyear  exomlnotions  wiN 
cause  o  temporory  holt  to  tfm 
Justice'*  publication  scheduU. 
Following  tfie  exam  period,  w« 
sHoll,  "or>der  new  management/' 
once  again  solly  forth  to  combat 
the  enemy. 


Vol.  XV,   No.   11 


Brondeis   Unirersity 


JoniMry   8,    1963 


''Sing  Out"  Raises  Funds 
For  Washington  Defense 

A  l>enefit  concert  was  held  yesterday  evening  to  raise 
funds  for  the  defense  of  folk-singer  Jackie  Washingrton 
and  to  aid  a  committee  that  is  currently  pressing  an  in- 
vestigation of  police  brutality  in  the  Boston  area.  Folk- 
singers  Zola  and  Jim  Rooney  appeared  with  Washington 
on  the  concert  program.  The  benefit  collected  |2(>0. 

Assistant  professor  of  politics  ♦ 
William  Goldsmith, 


Charity  Falls  Short 

The  Charity  Week  drive 
collected  an  estimated  $2,300. 
fallin((  short  of  its  soal  of 
$3,000,  according:  to  commit- 
tee officials. 

Charity  Week  committee 
member  Fran  Taylor  '65  ex- 
pressed regrets  that  the  drive 
had  not  fulfilled   this  foal. 

Breakdown  of  the  collec- 
tion figures  showed  that  dor- 
mitory collections  were  the 
greatest  source  of  income  for 
the  drive. 


Sacks  to  Recommettd 
New  Publications  Board 


of    the 


in  a   letter 
to  students  last  week,  staled; 

"CORE  and  the  NAACP  have 
been  joined  by  the  Catholic  In- 
ierraciai  Council  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  l^w  and  Social  Jus- 
tice of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  in  this  activity  and 
have  formed  a  coordinating 
committee  to  push  such  a  gen- 
eral investigation.  The  immed- 
iate problem  is  to  obtain  a  de- 
tailed record  of  incidents  of 
police  brutality  in  Boston  for 
presentation  at  the  public 
hearing  that  is  bound  to  come 
a:i  an  outgrowth  of  the  tremen- 
dous interest  and  pressure  thai 
is  building  up  on  this  problem 
The  -st'i  vitt's  of  an  f*xperienced 
Civil  Rights  attornn-v  have 
been  obtained  lo  head  up  this 
investigation,  bul  funds  are 
desperately  needed  to  gel  the 
investigation  underway." 

Day   in   Court 

Washmgton  was  arrested  the 
night  of  Deceml>er  3  and  was 
•ubsequently  convicted  of  as- 
saulting an  officer  in  the  course 
of  this  arrest.  He  is  currently 
Appealing  in  Superior  Court 

Washington  was  scheduled  to 
before    the    newly    formed 

Lice  I>eDartment  Board  of 
Review,  which  is  expected  to 
handle  complaints  of  brutality. 
Recently,  however,  Washing- 
ton's attorney  complained  that 
the  prtx-eeding."?  of  the  Board 
were  improp<*r.  »nd  has  an- 
nounced that  Wastungtoni  rase 
will  not  be  entered  until  the 
Board  guarantees  due  process 
of  law. 


Student  Vote  on  NDEA 
Postponed  Second  Time 

The  Student  Union  referendum  on  whether  Brandeis  should  accept  government  as- 
sistance under  the  revised  National  Dtrfense  Kduc^tion  Act  havS  been  post|>oned  for  the 
second  time.  Originally  scheduled  for  December  19,  the  referendum  had  been  reset  for 
tomorrow.  According  to  Student  Union  President  Alan  Rai)aport,  it  will  Ive  held  during 
the  first  or  seconcl  week  in  February^  along  with  a  referendum  on  the  publications  l>oard. 

On  Deceml>er  10,  1959,  the  studei.t  iKxiy  voted  425-178  to  "urge  the  Faculty,  the 
Administration,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  reject  the  fund.s"  offered  under  the  NDKA 
program     Thr  funds  wt*re   .sub   ♦ 

sequcnlly    rejev  ttd    by    Uh-    fa*-    ,  of    such     aid     would     h'avi-    Lho 
ulty   and    tho    University     Tliey    graduate    .^IjooI    m    a    hnanciai 


Poli 


decided  not  to  accept  NDKA  as 
sistance  until  the  removal  of 
the  disclaimer  oatii.  which  re 
quirted  an  applicant  to  swear 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  a 
subversive  organization  and 
did  not  t>elieve  in  'communist 
teachings" 

Dean 

According  lo  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents I  Milton  Sacks,  the  fact 
that  this  disclaimer  oath  has 
fc>een  removed  means  that  the 
University  will  accept  NDEA 
funds  unless  the  faculty  votes 
to  the  contrary.  Expressing 
himself  in  favor  of  accepting 
NDEA  assistance.  Dr.  Sacks 
pointed  out  that  70"'  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  graduate 
»cb(X)l  are  administered  under 
provisions  sinular  to  those  o 
the  revised   NDEA   Act;   refusal 


lH)le. 

Document 

Acx'ording  to  a  document 
,  prepared  by  some  faculty  mom 
I  lx*rs  al  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
j  lege  and  cited  by  Dr  Sacks. 
j  H  a  r  V  a  r  d.  Yale.  Princeton. 
I  Oberlin,  Wesleyan  and  Anlioch 
have  de<'id€Ki  lo  acxepl  assist- 
ance under  the  revised  NDEA 
1  Act  However,  a  large  student 
'  protest  al  Swarlhmore  ha.^ 
I  iforced    that    college    to    recon- 


Editor-in-Chief 

To  Be  Elected 

JiThis  Evening 


Dean  of  Students  L  Milton  Sacks  has  disclosed  that 
he  will  submit  a  revised  version  of  his  plan  for  a  Publica- 
tions Board  to  the  Administrative  Committee 
Faculty  shortly. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Jtiniice  rei)orter  last  Friday, 
Dean  Sacks  declared  that  the  differences  between  his  pro^ 

*posal  and  that  of  the  Student 
Council  are  minimal,  and  that 
Council  would  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  his  revised 
version. 

According  to  Dr.  Sacks,  both 
he  and  Student  Council  ar« 
agreed  that  the  Publicatiotw 
Board  is  to  be  the  "sole  body 
witti  power  to  initiate  and  con- 
tinue t*ie  process  of  review  and 
recommendation."  Though  tihe 
wording  of  this  differs  from 
the  Administration's  proposal, 
under  both  schemes  the  Admm- 
i.siration  —  or  anyone  else,  for 
that  matter  can  place  griev- 
ances with  the  Board,  to  l>o 
a<led  on  as   the   Board  sees  tit, 

Othc-r  Matters 

Dean  Sacks  also  expressed 
iUs  opiniv.>ri  uii  dt  variety  oi  oUR*r 
matters  Voicing  his  distaste 
for  those  who  heckled  and  pick- 
eied  Allen  Dulles  at  the  Gea 
Ed  S  lecture.  Dr  Sacks  made 
it  clear  that  if  any  disturt>an«>^ 
place  at  the  upcofning 
by    Henry    Luce,    the    stu- 


Prowler  Bnters  Dorm, 
Jumps  Sleeping  Student 

A  former  inmate  of  Concord  reformatory  entered 
Cable  Hall  (North  D)  early  the  morning  '»f  l)e<:emlK'r  "21, 
attacked  a  sleepinp'  fre.shman  and  al.^o  injurtMl  a  .strurity 
officer  who  attempted  t^>  hold  him  until  the  Waltham  {H>lice 
arrive<l. 

At  a  Cable  Hall  dormitory  meeting  last  night  Dean  of 

Students   I     Milton    Sacks   sug-*  .      ^    l      l    _• 

gested  that  increased  security  to  the  riK>m  -n  which  he  had 
mea-..r«r::isid  be  advisable  in  >een  questioning  the  prowler 
the  future    Dr    Sack3  also  com      »"<!  stated  that   ne  expected  to 


plained    about    the    failure    of 
anyone         notify   the  Adminis- 
tration at>out   the  incident. 
At>out   1:30  am    the  prowler 


t>e  able   to   hold   him   until    the 
pvolite  arrived 

Freshman   Attack^i 
At    this    ./oint    the    freshman 


entered  the   ro<»m  of  a  student    who   had   been   sleeping   in   the 

the  night  He  revealed  to  the  prowler  attempted  to  strangle 
student  that  he  was  on  parole  '  nim  with  the  cord  to  an  electric 
from  the  Concord  reformatory  ,  razor.  The  student  ran  toward 
and  had  a  long  rolice  record  of  the  door  and  found  it  was  t>e- 
petty  thefts  After  the  prowler  |  ing  held  from  the  outside  by 
lef :.  the  student  called  security,  i  the  Security  officer.  The  officer 
Sec  ...  arri\  i  a  few  minu- !  shortly  released  his  hold  and 
tes  ffter  being  summoned  and    the  student  fled  down  the  hall 


began  to  search  the  bathroom 
and  bedrooms.  He  found  the 
pro     '    I    in    a    freshman's    room 


The  p-owler  and  the  Security 
oflRcer  l>egan  to  fight  and  after 
a  short  struggle  the  prowler 
and  "  '^gan  to  question  him  and  threw  the  officer  against  the 
two  students  in  an  effort  to  as- !  wait  and  knocked  h<m  uncon- 
certa  the  mans  •'<*'ntity  The !  scious  Two  students  went  to 
two  students  left  after  a  few  I  his  aid,  but  the  prowler  began 
quAstio  s  and  bo  h  placed  calls !  to  threaten  them.  Suddenly. 
to  the  Wal       m  police  I  the   prowler   began    to   shake 

A     few    minutes     later    t  h  e  '  hands  and  helped  the  officer  to 


Justice  eltxtions  for  a  new 
editor  in  chief  wil.'  take  place 
this  evening  at  700  in  the 
newspaper's  temporary  closet, 
Sydemaii  11.  SlafT  lu  e  in  b  e  r  s 
who  have  not  done  any  work 
all  year  are  invited  to  attend, 
but  thi-y  ruay  not  \h'  allowed  to 
vote 

It   I.'-:   run^ored   that  a   number 
•>f  prornuuTit  University  figures 
may    l>e   nonunafed   for    the  «xli 
torshif),  among  them   Morton   J 
Ten/er,    Kernelh  Kemper,  Kathi 
Schlf  ifer.  and  Jimmy 

The    present    txiitor.    I^rry 

night  protesting  life  He  staled 
he  intends  to  raise  chickens  m 
Scarsdale  When  reached  for 
comment.  Mr.  CJoldman  said,  "i 
don  t  believe  it." 

Betrayal 

Actually.  Mr  Goldman  com- 
pletf^d  hi.s  term  of  office  for  the 
year,  but  he  has  hinted  that  he 

and   in  protest     He  declined  to 
specify  the  nature  of  either  the 
pressure     or     the     protest,     but 
sources  close  to   him   suggested; 
that    he    inleoua    lo   fun   for    the 
proposed  publications  board    Ai 
young    lady    in    his    room    last  i 
night  said,  "Larry  knows  what  • 
side  his  bread  is  buttered  on."  j 
Goldman  has  been  editor-in- 1 
chief  of  the   Justice   since   l«»st  ■ 
March,  when  he  succeeded  Gary  j 
Grossman  *62.  who  last  Febru- 
ary   succeeded    Robert    Froiner 
'63.  who  last  January  succeeded 
Stephen    Solarz    '62     Goldman 
was  form#»rly  editor-in  chief  o 
the  C«ntraliier  of  Central  High 
School,  Phiiadeiphia. 


sKier    its  atveplance   of   govern 
ment      funds,      and      C'oim.ibia, 
Reed  and   Bennington   have   re- 
jected   a.-;sistaMce    for     1962  63. 
In     any     event,     the     issue     has 
arou.sed    controversy    at     virtu 
ally   every   college   and    univer 
sity  which  is  subject  lo  Federal 
aid 

The  statement  from  Sarah 
Lawrence  contained  tiie  follow- 
ing answer  lo  the  question  of 
whether  the  restriction  against 
membership  in  the  specified 
Communist  organizations 
amountlsl — in  any  sijunificanl 
degree  to  a  restriction  on  free 
thought'  or  a  penally  imposed 
on  persons  holding  unpopular 
political  beliefs'  ": 

'This  would  presumably 
be  the  case  only  if  the  present 
minin^.al  list  of  specified 
Communist  organizations 
could   be  easily   and  substan 

(Coniinued  on  Page  6) 


.  v>  •%  «_  o 

talk 

dents  responsible  will  be  placed 
on  probation  Picketing  a 
s(>eaker,  said  Dr  Sacks,  has  no 
place  al  a  university,  where 
the  goal  should  be  a  free  tm- 
counter  of  ideas;  and  personal 
attacks"  on  a  lecturer  (here  re- 
ferring Uj  the  leaflet  distrib- 
uted a  I  the  Dulles  lecture)  are 
also  lo  be  condemned. 


SPEAC  Petition  Asks 
Federal  Aid  for  Kennard 

SP!\AC  ha.s  joined  a  nation-wide  i>etition  oampaij^^ri  to 
free  Clyde  Kennard.  Th<'  jxditira!  organization  va  seekini? 
si)jrnatures  on  jH^tition.'^  to  the  Pre.>*ident  and  Attorney 
t General  of  the  l'nite(i  States  asking  the  federal  govern- 
ment  to    file    an    amicus   curiae^*    — — — — — 

brief    on     behalf    of    Kennanl  '  -nd   beint;   an   accesst)ry    to   tho 
The   petition    was    laum^btnl    bv  '  theft    of   $25    worth    of   chicicen 
^      ,  „,  .       ^    ,,  feed       He     declared     also     that 

students  at  luugaioo  College  m  ^  kennard  is  a  'political  pris<m- 
Mississippi.  j  er"  since  he  was  jailed  because 

The     petition     charges     that !  he  applied  to  all  white  Mi.«sis- 

Kennard  was  denitMl  due  proc- i  s«PP»  Southern  College  in  Hat- 

-  ,  XT   ^  !  tiesburg.  his  Ivome. 

ess  of  law  since  Negroes  were;       Kennard     was    sentenced    to 

*»vr|iidf»d      from      th*>     iiirv     that  i ~^     '■r~-=    -:r.     '.'-  ■     -.i_  _    .. .. 

convicted  him.  Jury  members  tentiary  on  the  basis  of  te*.t!- 
are  picked  from  the  voter  regis  rnony  offered  by  the  19  vear-old 
tration  rolls,  and  a  United  illiterate  who  admitted  the 
States  government  suit  has  robbery,  and  who  was  sen- 
demonstrated  that  Negroes  are  j  tenced  to  five  years — on  proba- 
unlawfully  denied  the  ngiit  tojtion.  The  verdict  was  reached 
register  by   the  jury   after  ten   minutes 

The  petition   also  states  that  i  deliberation, 
"the  contradictions  and  general  |       Kennard,     who    studied     for 
lack   of   any   valid   evidetn^e    in  i  three   years    at    the    University 
the  tnal  record  itself  are  sufR   '  v^f  Chicago,   is  one  of  two  Ne- 
cicnt   to  constitute   a  denial  of    groes     who     preceded     James 


due  process  of  law." 

Chicken  Feed 


Meredith  in  attempting  to  enter 
Mississippi's  white-only  state 
colleges.  The  other  was  sent  to 
the  state  ment.al  hospital  be~ 
<y  eit-t.tt?d  chaiiiviaii  en  SFE AC  i  cause  otficiais  said,  "any  nigger 
stated    that    Kennard    was    who    tried    to   enter    die    Mbm 

fiiiiaed  uu  <»  ttMilige  vf  ItxciviuiiJ  Ojii.st   bt^   Craz>'." 


«    i      l.r 


Edward  Perlmutter  '63,  new 


«,  ms 


Pefl«  Two 


THi     JUSTICE 


J«iMNifly  8,  1f4) 


THI    iUSTfiCi 


Poge  Thiwm 


THE  JUSTICE 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


•  xceptton  ot  CM«mii 
University,     Wo<fhon% 


IS.-M»3h*«l  w*«k>v  cturirvv  fh«  school  ve«r. 
tMirt    «HrMt    xocoiMm    |)«iMMto,     by    »ti.id*nts    «f    Bron 

Student  si4»cn«>tM>n*  autM«<fta«a  by  the  student  octwitiet 

Oft  eowpcrt  4ijbicrtpt»on»;    Ib.OQ.      Alumni   subecfigKionsc    $4  50. 


Lorry   Giokfmon    '63 


C«9y  E4i**r 

S^ph«n  Sloncr  '64 

Arrwe  Reismon  '64 
Jeffrey  Torter  '65 


M»fcHeH  SoTKiweiss 


A 
64 


X 


Cetio  U'sok  '64 

Jorte  MorQoW  '64 
Evon  Stork  '63 
:i«t«    Emitter* 

George  Sher  '64 
Sp*rft  E4i«*r 

S»€ve  Sc^Bmon  '63 
M«««>>r  Adhr«rtitiiit  Mawtiag 

Anthony  Kofttinef  '64  Do,  id  AAerriM  '64 

Circ»>Mti«n  Monoycrs 

Hofvcy  Ablemon  '63  John  Medeiros  '66 

S*«H:  Robert  Ac^er  Borboro  Btrrtsfetn,  Steven  Bloom,  MicKoel 
Chofles.  Jefr  Cohen,  Moftin  Fossler,  WiMiom  Fr»edmon,  Ben  G«ff>x, 
Florence  F^elmcn,  Howwd  Lot»n,  Joy  Ltvin^ton,  Peter  CHr»o*,  Jeremy 

Poretsk  V,  Edword  Perlniutter,  Borry  Pomeront/,  Alon  Rapoport, 
Troni  Rudt  Iph,  Dortuld  Soch-i,  More  Sup.r,  Emily  ScKottenfeld,  Jon 
WoUoch 


Tlir  Brwl 


Fun  in  the  Sun 


Whi)<»   mo5t   of  us   were 
freezini^   weather  of  winter 


huddleil   up  during   the   sub- 
recess,   two   members   of  the 


-^   ,     ^      o      ■   *  ^-   ■      4.     I   ■  *i ^    i-v..  ♦^..^^«,«r.«r,*    «+    Institutions    all    over    bear    the 

Debate  Society  p^rticip^tetJ  in  a  three  day  tournament  at  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  relatives:  it  would 

the    University    of    Miami.     Brandeis   provided    round-trip  be  good  if  Brandeis  could   re- 


Uan.p..rtat„.n  :«  well  ...  room  and  boar.I  f«r  the  (tebat.rs.  ^'-^-.VTa,;::^  V ^^^^^ 

I^ist    spriiiK    Student    (  <»uncil    alltK'ated    |17(K)    to    the   quadrangle    wouldn't    he    too 

l>ebate  S^jcietv,  and  this  sum  waa  matched  by  Administra-  much. 

..       .  .  S»^r*    Ij*e»kl»«     •! 

tion  fuFMls.    Only  the  Justice,  the  y«»art>ooK,  and  the  narnl- 

tK>ok    rei-eived    larger   Student    I'riion    grants.     Thus,   each  Pt^r^OllMl    llrri^ioil 

student  is  i>a\  iiig  more  than  %\   toward  the  budget  of  the  whe„  x\w  NDEA  was  passed 

l)eUit«>  S<H.»ely,  <^rom  which  no  one  but  the  tiebaters  seern  by  Congress  in  1958.  ther*-  was 
to  i>e  ^e\\\\\y  any  real  t>enct)ls 


li«f,  Negroes  are  as  intelligent  turc  the  result  ks  fross  confu- 
as  whites,  bees  sa*  sting  you  sion,  misrepresentation,  and 
Mrs  Roosevelt  was  possibly  even  if  you  hold  your  breath,  distortion  of  facts  and  prmci- 
Mrs.  Kooseveit  was  possiDiy  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^/^  ^  ^^e  ■•<  poisonous,  pies  that  were  once  ciear.  H 
the  greatest  woman  any  of  us  thunder  does  mC  sour  mUk,  the  "discussion"  is  about  the 
will  ever  see.  When  she  came  snakes  do  not  hypnotize  pfo-  day's  lab,  the  resuHs  are  the 
to  teach  at  Brandeis  she  at  last  pie,  kings  do  not  rule  by  divine  same,  only  ^©Tse.  Once  or 
was  beffinnins  to  show  signs  of  right,  an  elephant  does  not  sup-  twice,  we  didn  t  find  out  what 
was  beginning  lo  snow  signs  ^     ••  ^^^^^  ^^  .^^  shoulders,  we  were  supposed  to  do  until 

age.  Eve»  so,  her  life  put  ours  ^^  mescaline.  L.S.D.  and  raari-  five  minutes  after  the  lab  be- 
to  shame  —  hers  was  so  busy,  ju^na  are  not  more  harmful  gan.  Then  we  were  given 
so  prodoetire.  She  kr>ew  that  than  coffee,  tobacco  or  alcohol,  printed  instruction  sheets 
the  doing  of  a  thing  was  mere  3)  Partial  comprom>»e  of  which  were,  surprisingly 
important   t*»n    its   success    or  personal  liberty  sounds  as  like-   enough,  quite  clear     Yet  the 

failure.  Yet,  for  all  her  activity,   j-  ^^  partial  pregnai.<cy ensu-   instructor,  thinking  that  maybe 

she  never  really  made  news  —  j^^  developments  are  all  Init  we  had  been  admitted  to  Bran- 
she  was  always  quietly,  rest-  jnJxorable  ^'^  without  any  knowledge  of 
lessly,  in  the  background.  ^  tauizht  eternal  vigi-  ^^^  «»«»»»»»  language  feh  that 
Her  death  is  hard  to  appreci-  ^^Zl  toward  the  vicious  th?ft  '<  ^»»  necessary  to  render  an 
ate 
wor 

tinual.    A  oreaK.  a  stop,  is  on-    ^j^  flagrant  suppress 
imaginable     How  can  we  really   remaining  initiatives.    We  trust 
be-lieve,  after  all,  that  she  isn't   ^^^y    recognize    this,    for   death 
still  at  work— only  a  little  more    throes  rarely  recur 
quietly  than  ever  ^^^  ferment  of  non  conform- 

Her  husband  has  much  sta-  jty  which  once  nourished  crea- 
ture, especially  at  Brandeis;  tjvity  can  fizzle  out  like  last 
she  seenr>s,  however,  a  great  night's  ginger  ale.  and  the 
deal  larger  Moreover,  what  mourners  will  be  few.  We  will 
she  did  for  people  who  %re,  and  ^  among  them;  if  others,  with 
who  have  been,  at  this  particu-  ^jjj  ^^^  ingenuity,  remain,  our 
lar  school  far  over-reached  her  university  need  not  become  the 
connection  with  the  university     j^jrror  which  smilingly  replies. 

"Yeu  are."  to  the  pink  cheeked 

bourgeoisie. 

Kk'kard  Burger, 
Princeton  Univ. 


[er  death  is  hard  to  appreci-  j^^^  toward  the   vicious   theft  ''    ^^^'..^^''CY^  ^,7"";  f 

We  knew  her  through  her  of  freedom.  The  current  student  ^''TT    ?^t     Lord    fcfr   wo 

-k.   and  her   work   was  con-  ^^^y  ,s  privileged  to  experience  ^^/^'"« /^^   *^'   Z      a        iu     \ 

,al.    A  break,  a  stop,  is  on-  Cflasrant  suDoress.on  of  their  <Aag  )    On  another  da  v.  the  1 


More  Fun  in  rne 

( nnwliat     fii^-'bleiied    l»v     \\\k- 


the  Sun 


Wv    ...re 
y *>\  ct  iiinet.l 


rnlted  Slate.s 
receplioM  «'f  the  re«»'iitly  r  elt'ased  ("uhan 
jnvaders  i'resideiit  KennedyVs  Miami  ^inech,  which  coni- 
]■.!(>  tl  the  invaders  i(»  >uih  South  Arr^t  rican  heroes  as 
!H{;i;var.  Sar.  M'lrtiri  .ind  nl  I  i^r^nns^  ;itu1  which  l(K)ked  f<»r- 
wartl  t*>  the  <!a\  when  the  ftajr  of  a  'tree  (.  uba"  would  be 
flvinv     in 


•I.   at 
studemlK 


Harold  Fettrrman, 

Cornell  Univ. 
Marvin  Garson. 

tJaiv.  of  Ci«iiiuna»a 

ai  Berkeley 

Frank  Haaag, 

ilnir.  of  Maryland 

Engene  Lana, 

UniT.  of  Califoraia 
at  Berkeley 

Arthur  Naini;An. 
Trieste 

»  f  r-T  r» 

to 

Philip  Wagreich, 
C!olumbia  I'niv. 

Martin  Wiener, 
Harvard  I'niv. 

one   time   or    anuther. 

<»?      HruRdcis      ^'i•i»rI- 


Frrd  S: 
Trie* 


„,  ;ii:-.r 
"  >  1  •  1 1 1  ^ 


It) 


}{a\ana.    indicated    thai 
give    up    tile   possibdity 


t  h^'    !'ie.vi(!ent    was    un- 
of   another   invasion   of 


Cul 


>a. 


Council  Failure 

Becau**e  of  Stu<*ent  ("ouncil's  mefhciency.  the  Student 
rni<»n  has  "t/een  deriie<|  a  vo»re  in  the  University's  decisioFi 
to  accef)!  (V  reject  N!)KA  loiiu  tunds.  Twice,  iiecause  of 
the  tadure  of  Couik-jI  lo  line  up  faculty  .speakers,  the 
Student  I  nion  referendum  ha.s  been  fK>stp>oned.  The  reter- 
enchim  ha.-*  l>een  re.Hche<hj)ed  fr»r  early  in  February:  how- 
i\£T.  the  I'niver'^it}  .  if  it  wishes  to  aci  ept  .VDK.A  fnruis 
lor  the 


a  student  and  faculty  referen- 
dum, which  re5ulted  in  the  de- 
ei-sion  that  Brandeis  was  not  to 
participate  in  the   i*»ari  pr«iKrr»m 

until     such     lime     as     \\\r     dis- 

-. I-,, „,,..-   .  n\.i...  .«    ,,-,ft-    I-        • •' 

en  frotrt  the  bill  .Srur  tli«  11  rit) 
Brimd«'».*j  .stutltut.  tvtii  if  he 
wrrr  williiit^  t»»  siKn  '*'^  o;ith, 
li;*-^  h»-«'n  abU'  to  .i[)|il>  fm  an 
NDKA  loan  Neither  h.'>  he 
had   the   opixirt  unify   to   -^uppoit 

dtH-ision  In  short  tK»»'  prff.;  :'.t 
Brandeis  students  ontil  now 
hare  had  no  .siiy  whale\er  m 
the-  matter 

B«'<ause    of   the   mtKlifiiations 
which  havf"  lectntly  l>e*en  made 
in  th*'  Act.  Brandei.v  is  nt>v*   free 
to  accept   the   NDEA   fvmds.   un 
Icii*  som*'  rnt)\c   be   made  to  ob 
struct  this 

I   iirg»    thai   iM>  such   move  l>e 
made 

B*'cause    of    the    hu?h    cost    of    during   this    period    x^ill    always 
attending  Brandeis.  nuiny  of  us    be   remember<'d 


sity,   Class  of  '62. 


Student  Body 
Brandeis  I  niversity 
Halthain.  Ma.ss. 

Dear  Knends 

Thank    you    for    your 
wishes 

The   kind    thougl"its   exi)re«ised 
by   all   of    sou    anri    ii.an\    others 


jjood 


find  the  s»  holar^hip  program 
inadefpiate  be  it  (iue  to  insuflR- 
rient  funds,  incorrect  informa- 
tion  from  iipplicants   for  aid,  or 


Sincerely 
Jan>es  H 


yours, 
Meredith 


l'>6:^ 


r,1  academu    year   must   ajifdy   hy  January  W.    ^^'ance  decisions  of  th^  Ad 


in 


Hio  H\nr% 


To  Differ  Without  Fear 


(An  Open   letter   t4 
Harold   P     Klein) 

T     hei  et.v      1  egiSit  r     ..1' 


' !  fT,  (•  i  a  1 


-tu 


istrativc  Con^naitte*  There  are 
Braivdeis  stud«nt.s  who  need  the 
money  and  arr  wilhng  to  %\gu 
the  mcKlified  oath  \%  the  rvevi^ 
for  the  money   isi  a  personal  one 

so  should   the   decision   whether  complaint   on  behalf  (,f  the 

or  not  one  should  apply  for  the  dents  enrolled  in  Hio  10 

loan      It   IS  the   ii^ht  of  each  in-  You  must  admit  that  the   lee 

dividual   lo   make   his  own  deti  ture     subject     n>Htter     has     been 

sion    as    to    whether    or    not    he  presented    in    a    most    unordeiiy 

the    should  apply  for  a  loan,  and  no  fashion,   but   this   is   fiite  s   fault 

one  or  no  group  jthoold  attempt  not    yours      The    lerlure?   thrm- 

must    ^*^  take   this   right   from   him  selves     have     Itnen     interesting. 

If   just   one    Brandeis   student  informative,   and   a<iequate      No 

There  can    who    wishes    lo   apply    for    an  complaints  there 

NDEA    loan,    and    who    is    per-  What    I    am    complaining 

about   is    Bio    10    lab      It    is    un- 


kindergarten 
rd. 
in- 
structor had  such  a  fsiint  idea 
of  what  was  .supposed  to  hap- 
pen that  no  controls  for  the  ex- 
periment were  set  up  The  stu- 
dents, knowing  even  less,  took 
the  instructor's  word  that  ev- 
ery thinie  was  OK.  Then  n^'xt 
wck  when  someone  fin»'ly 
woke  i«D,  who  was  blamed''  The 
students,  of  course.  fc>r  not  re- 
alizing wiiat  the  instructor 
should  have  resized.  Another 
time,  a  suiMOOsedly  pure  sainnle 
preoared  for  lab  was  so  in- 
fected that  every  aspect  of  the 
exneriment  hac*  the  same  re- 
sult. A  comolete  and  total 
waste  I  could  *o  on  and  on. 
All  ttRMM-  enrolled  in  Bio  10 
cooM      l^b  is   intolerable. 

Whnt  fn  do-^  Firstly  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  instruc- 
tor* most  h#»  c*^>aneed  An«^j»r- 
entlv.  They  believe  that  f^r\e 
iearns  hv  r  o  n  s  t  a  n  t  1  y  beini; 
lf'ct*d  And  so  a  t<n»^t  pr^^ti- 
ca'Iv  '".'erv  \»'e'k  Not  ?»  **'^'e 
minnt"  rnn/.  hut  a  •''^  to  ^O  to 
90  7>-onote  ex;i'n  '''*^>i.^  i«  '^o 
w  r  o  II  "'     Veo    Hr.Tit    l^ar"*    ^hi«; 

vv,i\  »"«iu      on!\-      c-ii~'r  J''-..  f(. 

h«*i  e  'o  'lb  \'"i  ^■be''t  '"irri 
em»'' '■I'-  !  II V  .  .md  -h  io'd  b  >  v  ^ 
;i\,'>'  ibi«'     ;"'V     r^  "'■"<<.   1  rv     jr'''i-- 

P!.')*'eu       tM-d       T*    '"bt       b"       ne"'*"<^l 

III     b'b     yo    shou'd    ''-«rn    bv 

'     r  ■  1  I  ri     l^i  • '      i  I » i'      \    <  I   1  i    i     -  »  ■    '    '        '  ►{ 

knovb'di'p  cJ'TMmul'''  1  f  -  o 'm 
clos<;  Iec*iire<;  ;>rd  teT*»>r>».k 
readintr  Vf.i.  r  ""t  leain  if  voii 
;irc  >>">«^d  vM'^  v,,,i  f»n't  b*-irn 
by  <"'?ovk  ma  th"  lab  m''T';il 
rc.o'''ho(ik  s*v'"  f^r^t^  \«T>rd  r^e- 
a-rii"^-    ^I'bat    bio    lab    is   now     a 

SoccHerdlv     1   b  s  b  o  u  1  d   be 

erNO'^'ieted    ;«.s     ftiP'iv.  v 

\)  A  vvr.diii«;  vb<  old  b«>  dis- 
Iribntea  a'  Hi*-  l'*»"!ininf»  of 
Ou"  .s«-nH  sS  I  ootli»onj£  what 
is  r  o  1  n  ii  to  tH'  /^lone  and 
when  It  jiliould  i»''--bi'^"  dl 
ner«'.s*;>rv    s"urccs   lor    back- 

For  .•>  or  in  minutes  ai  'be 
he'oppoit'  (  f  each  lab  'bo 
in>iUui  toi  .^iiouid  go  .  I  r 
anv    niodd'K  at  'ons  or  ch;'n  -es 


2» 


Nexl    month    t^ve     Brandeis    .Student     Union    will    state     its 
pfiAition    with    respect    to    the    .National    l>efensie    F/dueation    Act 
We  can  only   rerfimniend  that  NDEA   funds  be   re>e<-1ed  at   Bran- 
de » « 

In    votinu      Nt)        we    must    lie    prepare<i    to    accept    a 
rorvsecpj*  iices  of  our   decision      If  the   Brandeis  community   must 
h€    reduced    because    .NDFA    funds    are    rcjfHted,    then    this 
bf      Perhaps,  ?f  enot.'fjh  s<  hools  take  up  the  cry  against   the  bil 
soon  the  obnoxious   parts  of  NDEA   will   be  deleted 
m  ver    he   true   academic    freedom,    freedom    of  as#oc«alion,    free 

dom  of  inquiry,  if  students  must  walk  around  with  knives  held    fectly  willing  to  sign  the  modi 
I©  their  ba<ks  by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control   Board 

The  new  act   which   we  will   consider  would   severely   limit 
tjuT  a<ademic   freedom      The   aet  slates  tha4   any  student   apply- 
ing for.  or  using  NDEA  funds    is  liable  to  severe  criminal  prose 
rution  if  he  is  a   rT>ember  of  any  Communist  organization  which 
has  been  registered,  or  r>rdered  to  register  with  the  Subversive 

determine       membership"    are    vague,    to    say    the    least       "The  t^w^ni    Imr    l>lfe 
giving,    loaning   or   promising  of  support   or   money  oi    anything 

of    value    for    any    purpose    to    any    organization    shall    be    con-  Dismayed    as    we    have    been 

rlusively    presumed    to    constitute    afRliation    therewith   '      The  by    past    encroachments    upon 


become   worthl«^s 

Barbara  OiyucfOiT  'u4 


shall    be    con- 
afniiation    therewith   "     The 

criteria  which  the  SACB  uses  in  judging  whether  an  organiza-  the   personal    liberties   of   Bran                  ir,an#»  r^Htr^  rr. 

•ion   is   a     Communist  action  "   or      Communist  front      organ   are  deis    students,    it    appears    that  P^  ;-lL      ,?  ._   1^1 

effually  vague                The  extent  to  which  its  views  and  policies  they    were    but   an   overture   to 

do  not  deviate  from  those  of  such  (Communist)  foreign  govern-  what  is  to  come 

ment  or  organization     and               the  extent  to  which  the  posi-  before    I.    Milton    Sacks    en- 

tion«  laken  or  advanced  by  it  from  time  to  time  on  matters  of  tirely  obliterates  the  vestiges  of 

poliey  «io  rK»t  deviate  from  those  of  any  Communist-action   or-  p^en     the     imew^w^*     *rcc;tiii.- 

ganization.  Communist  foreign  government,  or  the  world  r**^  ^^  enjoyed  as  undergraduates, 

/r»tinis1  movenr>ent"  are  exampl«i  of  their  "wcii  defined"  stand-  m,^  would  like  to  make  a  state- 

»rds      Potentially,    the    act    will    deny    funds    to    innun>erable  n^cn\  of  principles    .  .  . 

students  because  of  their  nwmbership  or  affiliation  with  a  group  ^^   ^^^   moles^in*^   f^*  "♦ucicr.: 

which   holds  political   views  to  the   left  of  the  SACB     The   s»e«  ^p.^.^n   by  aiXini.il.t.-tivr  J«g- 

also  tends  to  ke*»Ti  rveonU  #rorr.  ;    :r....ft  »iiese  organizations.  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^    result    in    an   art 

Brandeis   must    remain    an    institution    where   each    student  lessly  censored  press,  a  bastard,   ^^y  ...  I  think 

can  speak  freely    question  openly  and  differ  without  fear.  of  divided   loyalties   and  of  no  Quite    pathetic 


fied  oath,  is  prevented  from  do  questionably  the  greatest  waste 
ing  so  by  ptwple  wIk)  are  not  of  time  in  which  I  huve  ever 
in  his  financial  condition,  then  been  forced  to  indulge  ( Fkies 
all    the    cries    of    nrioral    protest    my     use    of    the    word     "force' 

bother  you''  Perhaps  you  ofTer 
the  argum*^nt  that  I  could  al- 
wavs  leave,  change  courses  etc. 
Yet  I  must  attend  hio  lab  to 
get  those  big  fat  8  credits  so 
in  reality.  I  am  lorvr^  Besides, 
the  rest  of  the  course  \fi  toler- 
able,    except    for    tha*     stupid. 

But  back 
to  lab  It  is  thoroughly  unen- 
joyable.  incredibly  dull,  agoniz- 
ingly long,  and  all  in  all.  a  most 
unpleasant  experierjcc. 

Whv'  T  Ob  b?sir.s  ^lin    a 

"short     n  2    hour)     discuMion" 


m  ♦'xrkerirr^.ntal  proce<''"^cc 
It    "should    v>e    assumed    that 
rarb  sto'?»»nt  knows  and  pu- 
d^rsland-;     u  \\  a  t     is     to     l)e 
done 
:i )    A^t«r  ib'«5  hri<^-<  introduetn.n. 
each  student   •-.lOuld  be   «'mt 
on    Ills   rturrv    \».a\    *o   do   tbe 
e  X  p  e  r  I  t>i  f    r.  '         Tbe     cb»ss 
^hotrld  not  \r-^  irde  Tont '-d  hy 
jeltv     stuD'd      ;innov»n«»    r>n- 
nouncements   of   1  i  t  i  1  #•    im- 
rvirlance 
4*    Th^"  le<'turrr«:     a<:  v*  ♦'!!  as  the 
in-truct<^ir.    should    bf>    avail- 
able  lo   answer   any   sofnfir 
indi\'idual    uuesttons    d»»ring 
the   course   of   the   exp^^ri- 
ment 
5>    As   for    grades     each   fxoeri 
ment    sh<^M)ld    be    neatly   and 
orderly    recorded    in   tbe   b^b 
nr\l«>hcvok    ur\t\   liim*^   in   the 
ff.llowinir  vv«-ek   Perhaps  one 
examination     per     semester. 
Put     the    lah    notebook     and 
the     general     technioues     of 
the    student    during    the    lab 
should    be    considered    most 
important 
In  summation,  we  don't  want 
a    lecture  and    examination   ne- 
riod      I>et    us   experiment      Let 
us  "tirfyfK  con  .struct  ively     I^t  us 
do   something    .<k)    that    we   c^n 

nre««»>rr. 


in  which   tbe   only   thing  made    learn,    not    from 
clear    to    the    class    is    the    fa^-t    frr^rn   enjoyment 
that  th*  insf  roo*4,7  ,it,^.gn  I  know        Pl*»a«e  ♦aVe  innmediate  meas- 
what  is  happening.    (What  did   ores   to  change   lab    from    what 
1  just  say.'      .  .  Did  i  say  tisat?   it  is,  a  dull,  tedious,  unpleasant 
Oh,  I'm  all  wn>fig    Us  the  other    waste  of  an   afternoon,   to  what 

isn  t  it*?")    it  could  ne.  a  rewarding,  inter- 
If    this    one     c-^ing.    and    enjoyable    experi- 


Nat«no  N>t«hipk 


Teacher  at  School  in  Japan 


Michael  Solomon 


Presenf  ation  of  Idestity 
And  Conununlty  of  Man 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Michael  Solomon,  a  SewAor,  fpent  last  yemr  in  Japan,  leaching  Engli»h  in 
m  Japanese  junior  Mgh  school. 


By  JOEL  8T£IN 

Althougrh    ChristnuL»    is    over    and    some    time    has 
The  name  of  my  school  is  Setbu  (''eastern  district")  Junior  High  Schcxil  and  it  is  eUpised  since  the  last  appearance  of  the  Juntice,  I  feel  that 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nagano,  hard  upon  the  mountains  that  encircle  the  town,   we  may  still  deal  meaningfully  with  the  problem  of  Jew- 
Just  beyond  the  playing:  fi«ld  behind  the  si'hool  stands  Mt.  Asahi  where,  as  I  learned,  ish  identity. 

students  from  every  school  in  town  tie  strips  of  paper  to  trees  asking  the  kami  ("god")  The  article  by  Naomi  JafTe  and  Sima  Twerslcy  which 
of  the  mountain  for  help  with  their  exams.  Mr.  Todoroki,  the  ranking  English  teacher,  aroused  so  much  criticism  was,  I  feel,  ill-advL^ed  in  use  of 
leads  me  across  the  dirt  playing  field  and  around  to  the  entrance,  where  we  change  to  example   and  reference,  not  in^ ' [ 


slippers  and  leave  our  shoes  in 
little  compartments  marked 
with  our  names.  The  assembled 
student  body  Ik>ws  on  signal 
and  stands  at  attention  while 
the  principal  introduces  me 
and  I  give  my  little  speech.  A 
theme  from  Swan  Lake  is 
heard  over  the  loudspeaker 
system.  w  h  i  c  h  apparently 
means  tlia*  morning  classes  are 
beginning  Mr  Todoroki  shows 
me  to  rny  first  class  With 
trembling  hand.s  I  write  on  the 
blackboard:  Mr  Sol  o  in  on. 
Democracy 

And  so  1  began  my  leaching 

career.    For  a  new  teacher,  my 

schedule  of  sixteen  classes  with 

•bout     5U    pupils    each     was    a 

heavy  one.   But  rather  than  tlie 

numt>er    of    hours    of    teaching, 

the    l>urden    was    seeing    nearly 

800    pupils — or    Uie   entire    stu- 

d«»nt    t>ody      each    week.     When 

niy      fellow      English      teachers 

asked  iric  if  I  was  satisfied  with 

all     the    arrangements,     I     told 

them  I   thought   I   could  accom 

plish    more    by    teacbm^    fewer 

classes  and  .siiing  each  s«'\'eral 
times  a  week  They  answered 
saying  that  very  few  junior 
iiign  jK'iiooi  piipiis  iiave  tiic 
chunct  t*-  l:"ar:i  F.n^l^sh  fro.rn  a 
foreigner  (in  Japan  the  word 
is  practically  synonymou-s  with 
**  American' ),  and  that  the  only 
democratic  way  would  be  for 
every  pupil  to  fcienefit  from  the 
fr^p^i  luuiiy.  1  1  u  li  n  d  it  re- 
markable that  they  \i»d  the 
nerve  lo  leach  me  at>out  deino<" 
racy.  (One  must  not  he  f(K)l«*d 
by  familiar  sounding  nances  m 
Japan  My  education  pcog- 
re.s.sed  when  I  learned  that  -  - 
in  my  school,  at  least  —  "PTA 
Meeting"  n>eans  an  old  fash- 
ioned drinking  bout  "Research 
Meeting"  has  just  about  the 
same  connotations  ) 

Enthnsiai 


motivation    or    spirit      While    1' 

cannot    agree    that    wc    do    not  ^'^^  *^^«^   future,  as  well  as   the 

celebrate  Christmas  because  of  Pi**t       JewLsh    culture    and 

its  unhappy  historical  connota-  thought,     the    product     of    that 

lions    for    Jews.    I    do    believe  ^»i«tory.  is  thus  also  inseparable 

most    strongly   that   Jews   must  'rom  the  Jewish  religion.  And 

not    celebrate    Christmas.      At  *^  t^ien*  is  something  unique  in 

though   I  question   the  applica-  ^he    Jewish  —  not    the    Judaeo- 

bility    of   Sartre's   essay.    A;iti-  Christian-    heritage,  eitlier  suli- 

Semite   and   Jew.   it    is   because  J«ctively  or  abjectiireiy  uniqwe, 

I  disagree   wilh   its  basic  prem  ^*'^"    ^^   preserve    it,    you    must 

ise   that   Jewish    identity    is    en  ^^^o    pres<'rve    the    separate n'.*ss 


".  .  .  three  little  maids  from  gchool  .  .  ." 

war  teachers  were  highly  re-  little  attraction  for  the  bright- 
spec  t  c  d.  well  compensated  est  .students,  the  standards  seem 
members  of  society  In  con-  Ixjund  to  sink  lower, 
Ijrasl,  status  wise  aad  in  terms  I  was  invited  to  a  meeting  of 
of  salary,  today's  teachers  are  the  English  Speaking  Society 
practically  at  the  bottom  of  the  of  Shinshu  Daigaku,  the  !ocai 
heap.  It  is  not  surprising  Uiat,  teacher's  coilesc.  Although 
on  the  whole.  Ihey  are  a  frus-  their  English  was  far  from  per- 
trated  group  If  the  majority  feet,  when  the  convcrsatiozi 
arc  dedicated  and  capable,  turned  to  {>olitics  language  was 
there   are,   one   feels,   too   many    the     least     barrier:     no     college 

experience  in  Japan  seems  to 
hr  com{)lete  without  a  tlirta- 
tior^  witli  Marxism  Usually 
thi>;  lasts  until  one  finds  a 
nicJu*  in  Kocietv  It  is  clear, 
however  that  many  teachers 
never  find  their  n!ch'':  "ri  f:^e« 
Sohyo,   their    national   union     is 


tirely  a  conditioii  imposed  u^xui 
Jews   from   the   outside. 

To    me,    as    well    as    to    many 
other   Jews,   being   Jewish    is   a 
satisfy ing    and     meaningful    in 
wardly  imposed   condition,   too 
I    find    in    the   Jewish    tradition 
.«omelhmg     unique    and    worth 
lx)lh    preserving    and    f()rwi;r"* 
ing.    Judaism  provides  me  with 
a  social  ethic  and  a  world  time 
outlook  very  much   unlike  any 
prcxluced     by     Cliristianity.     or 
any  o  lier   culture  or  religion. 

Present   Hist»ry 

And   it   must   Ix'   remembereif 
that   the  Jewish    cullural   tradi 
tion   is   also   very   much    a   part 
of     the    Jewish     religion       Too 
oft£*n  we  find  Jewish  hi.st.)rv   re 


of  the  Jewisli  religious  tradi- 
tion And  while  I  viuuld  allow 
great  le<way  as  to  wtiat  the  in- 
dividual may  choose  to  accept, 
rejtct,  or  modify  m  Judaism.  I 
hold  that  any  attempt  to  ob- 
.s<-rve  distinct: vely  non  Jewt:«h 
religious  ritual,  even  on  "•sec- 
ular" grounds  can  serve  only 
to  weaken  the  Jewi.sh  unique- 
ne:..s  and   lead  to  assimilatHKi. 

fireat  Amalgam 

Christmas  is  a  Christian  hol- 
iday Unfortunately,  tn^cause 
the  majority  of  Americans  are 
Christian,  Cbristmas  is  consid- 
crtHl  an  American  festival  As 
a  human  being  I  have  the  rigtit 
maintain    my    own    religiaus 


to 

identity       As    an     Ann 


•rican, 


I 


garded    separately    from    Juda      see  this  right  le^aHy  iecogniz*>d. 


who  entered  teaching  bccau.sc 
the.\  were  uruiblc  to  measure 
up  m  another  fuld  It  i:»  indeed 
unfoitunatc  tiiat  lack  af  aiobi 
tion  IS  in  the  luiiH  run  one  of 
the  best  qualifications  for  elc 
menlary  and  junior  tn^li  scJiool 
leaching  in  Japan  Because 
teaching    holds    under- tandably 


((^jnl'.nued  on  Piigie  8) 

AnafoMfiy  off  Inlustice 


ism.  as  Messrs  Doerfler  Meyer, 
and  Suid  have  done  Judaism 
is  a  re'.»gion  inh*'rently  involved 
with  historical  chang«'  tradi 
lionallv  the  manif<'slation  <jf 
(iod  ^  will  ;ton  ihc  t»>stor\  of 
the  .Icwi.^b      i'<itilc  doc.>  not   ciiti 

Wltii      M^I'Ii      iS.i'.i       N.4w>rniab        or 

the  completion  of  the  T.dinu<i 
or  C!H*  iirf%tve»lao.  ui  Ul<  icah/.a 
tion     of     Zionism       Judaism     is 

conc('rru'<l      with      Ihe      [»rcscMt, 


The  Scales  Case  in  Perspective 


Wc  arnvea  ai  a  comfNoiriise 
wheretiy  any  pupil  who  wished 
could  volunltx'r  f or  i^/  yections, 
which  would  meet  three  times 
a  week  To  my  great  delit'ht 
i  enaed  up  with  6ve  sections. 
eacli  Willi  ten  to  fifteen  su 
perior  students.  At  hrst  I  feared 
their  shyness  would  l>e  a  prob 
lem;  however,  it  didnl  last 
long  and  w  lin  a  few  weeks  I 
was  at)I(^  to  enjoy  more  truly 
frank  dis(ussion>  with  my  ad- 
vanced pupil,s  than  1  could  with 
most  of  their  elders  Espe<-ially 
rewarding  were  my  lessons 
with  beginjjers  Sm:^'  I  knew 
almost  no  Japani'se  at  first,  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  was 
necessary;  however,  their  en 
ttujsiasm  was  definitely  coi; 
tagious  My  education  also  con- 
tinued in  the  classroom.  One 
day  I  came  to  school  with  a  cold 
and  "bad  occasion  U>  blow  rny 
nose   several   limes  in   front   of 


—  Andrew  Meyer 

On   I>e<-eml>er  24  Junius  Scales   was   graitted  a  commutation  of  the  six  year  pri.soii 

term  he  had  been  serving  and  wa.-^  released.    This  was  the  climax  to  a  case  which  has 

l>een  accurately  descril^ed  by  the  London  F^OBomlHt  as  "a  travcsi/  of  justice."    Many 

people,  espei'ially  in  view  of  the  newftpa|>er  strike  in  New  York,  may  have  bt'en  unaware 

of  the  end  of  the  cane.    Many  more  probably  never  knew  there  ever  was  a  iyales  case,  for 

its  importance  ha^  been  greatly  underestimated. 

Junius    Irving    Scales,    a    d€*s-^ 

cendant    of   a    prominent    Noi  th  .     -         .  .     ■  ,      »»  t-v.  r*  •    ~i  .^   w 

Carolina      family       joined      the    •ch.eved.  for  thi.  he  was  pun-   by  Norman  Thomas    It  included 

..otnmumst  Party  m  \'MH.  later    '*'^<^  ««»i  y^'^  '^^^     ^      ^^     V''^     "''"**^''    "^     '"'''  ♦h'""";!.'h'M 
^>      bu^rtwnm.      st^t,^      Cbairm^n  If    there    remain    any    doubts    Americans,    among    them    John 

F'gh^  ^rs       Uter      h?       wM  P^^^-     Salter     Reuthe-, 

brought   before  a   fe<ieral   court    J«:tive  fact  should  dispel  them 

and        convict'^d        under        the 


though  not  unifornilv  realized. 
I  cannot  accept  the  Anier- 
lean  rebgious  idea!  as  a  Great 
.^rTialg;un.  or  a  one  church 
sbitc  Ideall>.  .Aiut-iHa  exists 
'> ->  a  nation  win  re  one  rati 
maintain  bis  nwi  «u!!i'ral  ,4(Hi 
icIiciDim  idcfiiov  ^lui  i  'lix^'^'z: 
in  whi'j  -bLN  id'ctii  !'\  ciu  bod 
full  at.i'ptaiHr.  aiui  not  ju.st 
Itderaisor:  by  a  majority  Amer- 
ica e.xi>ts  for  pliualilv  ;uk| 
tliii>  must  M-.sist  tbe  oppi  cssion 
'?.      '.ritrlicciuai      and      ii  iiitjious 

,,  .r>  f.  ......  1  .  T     .1       .      1-     . 

-ii.  ....»,.        1      lilt    iiiwif     .-^t-**      I  H> 

reason  to  view  Christmas  as 
part  of  a  grand  .XiiHiuan  tra- 
dilion  It  IS  al-so  ver\  bard  for 
me  to  dissoiiate  a  p<ace  >*n 
Earth  from  the  Christ  whose 
birth  maknt  that  peace  jk»s- 
stble  And  I  want  no  part  4t 
all  of  the  gaudv  coMwnercial 
%[urn  of  Christmas,  which  i>vr- 
haps  is  the  produd  of  the  i  «ri- 
tciupor«ry  AitMTican  national 
«hara(t«'r  1  must  ttiei  efore 
either  bemoan  Mr  Meyer's 
Jewish  education  and  tdiiMiti- 
fication.  or  his  .s<'t  of  valuer 

Selectivp  (  ompa<^si»n 


•oaiiy.   i   cooOemn   Mr    Suid 
his  vie-A    Ihat  wc  should  not 


"knowing  nn'mbeiship  clau."e 
of  the  Smith  .\v\.  i.e.  for  being 
a  member  of  a  parly  with 
knowledge  that  it  anvr.Crtt'-d  the 
overthrow  of  the  united  States 
government  His  sentence  was 
six  years  in  prison  He  appeal- 
ed. ^*£  re.rit*d  for  tcihnical 
reasons  and  appealed  again 
The  final  judgment  handed 
down  from  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  spring  of  \96l,  upheld 
the  original   sentence 

Profile   in   Courace 

I    may    not    Ik'    totally    o^jec- 


Reinhold    Niebuhr   and   John    P 

In    1957,   four   years    before   his  Roche    of    Brandeis     F>dilorials, 

final    conviction,   Scales   public-  letters      and      articles     of      the 

ly    quit    the    Communist    Party  sam*-      import      appear*^      con 

out    of    disillusionment      In    an  sUntly    in    many    foreign    and 

afJidavit  he  later  submitted   for  domestic  newspapers  and  maga 

rcdi^ctjor.  of  sentence  he  stated,  zinec.  iivelud  n^  Tke  New   Y#rk 

My    present     political    outlook  Times,    The     Vtashtneton     Post, 

might    be  described   as     lil>erar  The     St      l.ouis     Tost  Dispatch, 

or    radical  '     I   have  no  remain-  The   Reporter   and   The    N»ii*B. 


ing  afHil'ation  or  sympathies 
with  the  Communist  Party  I 
believe  myself  to  be  a  loyal 
American  citizen,  and  I  sup- 
port th<»  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment " 


Family  Burdrn 

Scales  WifFered  more  than  s 
in  prison:  he  sufTered 
years  going  to  court 
while  it  hung  over  him  The 
sufTerinpj  was  shared  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  Barbara. 
Barbara  ts  a  brignt  «iiti  pttrm- 
sanl  gui  of  eleven  years  who 
last  year  won  the   'best  citizen" 


the  class     Each  time  I  look  ouPtive  toward  the  case.  l>ecau»e  »/ 

tny     handkerchief     there     were    my  personal  acqiisintance  with    term 

half  smothertd    and    full  blown    Scales;  on  the  other  hand,   this    eight 

giggles  from  the  class    When   I    acquaintance       makes       certain 

inquired,   they    immtniiately   set   other  farts,  not  evident  to  most, 

ine     straigMt      J«.»>«... .:.     r  r"^-   -^''•r^'Mt.  to  me    He  iv  a  thought 

hlow  their  noses  in   public.  ful,    gentle    and    broaa-minam 

K"       i     tkAm  person    who    has    had    political 

irnstratlon  beliefs    which    were,    at    worst. 

The    educational     system    of   misdirected    I  am  sure  he  never   award  for  the  graduating  class 

post-war    Japan,    is.    of   course,   plotted   violent   revolution,   and    ^f  [^,^r  grade  school:  she  is  cur- 

hased    on    that    of    the    United    that    he    never   committed    any    rently  attending  Hunter  Junior 

States     The   results  of  our   tu     action  directed  toward  this  aim    High   School     Mrs     Scale.*;    is   a 

telage  have  not  been  completely    is  a   concrete  fact    His  motives   good  natured      woman      whoae 

X'jiccczzt\i\ .    On  th"  ^t*^***"  **«»»^,   f*^r  ioinin*  the  Partv  were  W't-   trrrtitizdc   rr,\j,A  ht-  commenned: 

""""gjj^j^j,^    inevitable    that   bably  similar  to  those  of  many   f^^,   has    carried    on    under    the 

young  men  of  i'ne  period,  dis-  strains  of  illn<\ss,  sole  support 
illusioned  with  American  capi-  of  her  mother  and  daughter, 
talism  and  seeking  some  poliii-  and  the  various  litigations  in- 
cal  ciire-aU  T^e  conditions  he  volved  In  her  attempts  to  get 
observed  in  the  South  probably  her  husband  a  release 
intensified     these    feelings     His        She   was  n:»i   alone    In    April 


Oi 


it    was 

even  the  good  fcatuica  oi  « 
system  be  lost  when  that  sy«- 
tem  state  Shin  to  ism — beca  me 
discredited.     For    this    reason. 


Petilioo    for    Pardon 

On    June    11.    Scales    hied 
formal   petition    with   the   Presi 
dent     requesting    a     pardon    or 
con>mut«tion     of     sentence 
Months  passed  and  hrmes  began 
to    go    do«fn    when    he    was    not 
listed  among  the  eleven  i>r  ison- 
ers  pardoned  for  Thanksgiving 
Even  more  anxi<>ly  was  caused 
for    he    and    his    wift*    when    he 
was  subpoenaed   to    appear   be- 
fore a  Senate  Internal  Se<urity 
committee    in    early    December 
Th4f»    aim.    oc^umahly,    was    «o 
get    him   to   name  former   aam*- 
ciates    of    t'ne    Party     If    it    had 
gone     on,     this     hearing     couU 
only  have  made   matters  worse 
for    him     Since   he   would   have 
refused  to  comply,  the  ca.se  for 
his    release    might     have    been 
iinfivcr-iiiy  « <>^v«|^Iic«tru 

Tlie    threat     thus    posed 
Orippiiy     rerriOV'tH'ji     i>; 
Keating,   who  refused  a  call   to 
preside  at  the  hearing  and  can- 
celled it    This  did  not.  however. 
eliminate       the      strain       Mrs 
Scale's   ha*!    a!r-2dy   tindergone 
and    which    must   have  had    an 


f<  .. 

rr\  for  s:r  mil! '.on  liv-jrirrrd 
Jews  but  instead  for  sis  mil- 
lion human  beinifs  B«-mg  Jew- 
ish IS  a  condition  additional    to, 

not  extlusive  from,  being  hu- 
man     and    a    very    meaningful 

cnditum  A.  such.  I  feel  no 
shame  for  cryint?  more  f.»r  a 
murdered  Jew  than  for  a  nuir- 
derid  .Slav,  any  more  ttian  I 
fet'l  shame  at  crying  more  for 
rny  fathers  deutli  than  tor  tiie 
ileath  of  sonieoue  etse"v  father. 
*  T)'..2t  do^'si  not  vAv-nrx  tb.at  I  do 
vjMiK  t^)  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  I  am  ronne<  t(<j  m  a 
numbx-r  of  ways  to  the  human 
community,  and  because  one  .>C 
the  ways  1  am  connected  vvith 
u  portion  \n  tiiitt  I  (iiiniixOii  V  \% 
through  rny  religion  dt>es 
not  mean  thai  1  can  nave  only 
apathy  for  the  rest  I  det'tdy 
sense  the  horror  of  the  fifty 
million  deaths  from  World  War 
II  I  cry  for  the  victims  of  the 
HirosKiiir^ai  And  Nagasaki  at> 
tacks  But  it  is  indeed  a  limit- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  view 
thai  I  cannot  enjoy  a  multi- 
plicity of  linkages  to  and  wilh- 
\v\  humanity.  I  find  repugnant 
the    shallow    view   that    I    must 

r#>pard    ac    VSl'JCiC--    ST    CVil     ','*%'y 

connections     with     human     t>e- 
was    ings  whose  lives  are  many  tune* 

a!i  extension   of   my   own. 


Brandeis  rniversity  Cliapter  sf 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 


purpose 

2)   Contrary 


to    popular    be 


sided    '  dis<Mi.ss>on  '    happens    to   ence 
be   about   a    previous   class   lec- 


our  responaibility  for  th**  short- 
comings of  Japanese  education                                   ...  ,  .. 

•hould   be   qualified      Entrusted  aims   were  broad   and   hiimani  of  the  past  year  a  petition  urg     ^^      ^^^^^    ^^^^    ;„    bringing    a 

with   the  sicred   task   of  mora!  tartan   and   he   made  nreat    m,i  mg     executive     clemency      for    '"^Poriani    nana    m    oringmt,    a 

education,  until  the  end  ©f  the  terial    sacrifices    to    see    tiiem  Scales  was  sent  to  the  President            rCowltaaed  Qn  Page  %) 


Cisser   Bonds 

What     is    needed    today 
slrcngtlwwiing     of     bonds 


IS  a 
and 

H.     ill 

more 


order    to    bring    together 
closely   the  human  rommunitjr. 
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Hewton  lawver  kails  lews  Editor  Over  Wasliington  Case 


Chailenge 


Marcel  S.  Klstin 


Response 


Jeffrey  Terfer 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fvlUtwing  arttcle,  jrom  a  Newton  lawyer,  was  received  a»  a  letter.  Mr.   Kistin's  surprisingly   vehement  HttAck    18   undeni- 

The  article  in  the  December  18,  1962  issue  of  the  Justice  by  your  Mr.  Jeffrey  Tarter  ably  persuasive,  and  I  must  admit  th«t  I  was  so  convinced 

on  the  Jackie  Washinjrton  case  has  just  come  to  my  attention.  of  my  own  irresponsibility  and  immaturity  that  I  had  to 

If  Mr.  Tarter's  article  was  intended  as  an  objective  news  report,  its  loose  and  lavish  go  back  to  my  original  article  to  discover  that  black  is  not 

editorial  comment  was  certainly  misplaced,    if  Mr.  Tarter's  article  was  intendeil  as  an  white.    I  had  some  doubts  for  a  while. 

editorial,  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  be  given  a  homework  assignment  to  read  and  study  jt  jg  ^^ry  hard  to  answer  his  attack,  because  I  am 

the  e<iitorials  on  the  same  ca«€  which  apF>eaied  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  December  13  and  hard  pressed  to  find  factual   -     -    - 


26,  1962  and  the  Boston  Globe 
of  December  16,  1962— to  read 
and  study  these  with  consider- 
ably more  care  and  attention 
than  he  studied  the  pn>€t^d- 
ings,  issues,  oiit<i»me  and  im- 
plications of  the  trial  on  De- 
cember 11.  19«2  If  Mr.  Tarter 
was  confused  by  the  trial  — 
whjrh  he  must  certainly  was  by 
tht  ov«rwhelnnng  evidence  of 
hi.v  article  It  was  his  elemen- 
tary journaiistie  duty  to  seek 
rlantication  If  his  remarkable 
pt  If  a.ssu ranee  as  demonstrated 
by  the  article  prevents  him 
from  seeking  rianfication  and 
testing  his  opinions  by  readily 
available  facts,  he  has  no  place 
on  a  newspaper  staff,  least  of 
all  on  the  staff  of  the  Justice  in 
a  university  which  honors  and 
i>'  honored  by  the  name  of  Jus- 
tJct    IvOU<s  L><'mbi1z   Brandeis 

1  am  an  interested  law\er 
wht)  attended  the  Jackie  Wash- 
ington trial  on  l>er*'ni"t>er  i  i 
and  whose  legal  expeiitnce  no 
Coubt  pre  diites  what  must  be 
"hkr.  Tarters  virgin  \enture  in 
)uri5fpru(lent  I..1  Kiurnalism.  1 
fcugg«'st  that  u«  arf  ftce  cili/ens 
and  we  may  ctrt.iioly  dis.igree 
with  JiKlge  Jacol)  1,<  uitons  de- 
cision in  tins  cast  Jackie  «-  (tin 
viction  had  to  be  based  ;p«'n 
the  ground  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt. 


Wc  may  well  take  the  position 
that  Jackie's  forthright  testi- 
mony and  Attorney  E<iward 
Barshak  s  brilliant  eross-exarn- 
ination  of  the  police  officers  and 
their  demeanor  on  the  stand 
provided  more  than  sufficient 
reasonable  doubt  of  guilt,  and 
that  Jackie  should  have  b(  en 
found  not  guilty.  While  we  may 
thus  freely  disagree  with  Judge 
Lewiton's  decision  we  may  not 
descend  to  the  level  of  Mr. 
Tarter's  thoroughly  irrespon- 
sible and  defamatory  attack  on 
this  highly   res|HHted  judge 

E(|ually  reprehensible  is  Mr. 
Tarter's  baseless  attack  on 
Jackie  Washington's  lawyer. 
Attorney  Edward  Barshak  Mr 
Tarter  indicates  with  an  air  of 
eruiablc  self  conhdence  that 
Mr  Barshak  was  unprepared, 
w  rt«  Ignorant  '»f  the  law, 
brush.xi     aside  '      the     "entire 
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unaware 
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tioris  of  the  case"  1  have  re- 
riad  Mr  Tarter's  article  s<^veral 
times  and  I  confess  1  still  can- 
not fathorii  what  he  means  l)y 
his  us«"  of  the  wcjfds  "legalitv  " 
and  "Ic^al  1 'Tiplii  .it  ion--  of  the 
case"  anti  1  pray  for  his  sakt- 
ihat  he  knows  what  he  i^^;  talk 
ing  at>out.  In  any  event,  while 
i  have  no  idea  how  much  lime 
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Mr.  Tarter  spent  studying 
legality"  and  "legal  impliea- 
tions"  I  do  know  that  prior  to 
Ihe  trial  Mr.  Barshak  spent 
many  hours  in  c-onft-rt-ncc  with 
Jackie  and  other  witnesses,  re- 
\  lewing  and  studying  the  facts, 
chei  king  and  studying  the  per- 
tinent law  on  the  is.sue.s  in  this 
case  I  do  know  that  fronri  a  pro- 
frssional  viewpoint  Mr.  Bar- 
shak turned  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  highly  competent 
jH-rformance  at  the  trial.  It 
might  also  be  of  interest  that 
he  is  handling  the  defense  of 
Jackie  Washington  without 
i()mp«*nsation  in  the  midst  of  a 
husy  ^H'rsonal  practice  For  Mr 
Tarter  to  attack  Mr  Barshak 
as  he  has  done  is  a  display  of 
uninformed  presumptuousness 
which  may  perhaps  be  charit 
ably  attributed  to  immaturity; 
an    immaturity    to   l>e   deplored 

»-»ll»     t»ll     lilt       itVCl    Mi     iiip,>>    .r*.  •  •v/»/« 

'  o ' '  rn  B 1 1  s  m 

Without  getting  invoUfd  in 
a  discussion  of  .ill  of  the  many 
Huiaccuracies,  confusions  and 
self  <  \  Kit-nt  contradictions  in 
Mr  Tiirtcr's  .irtule;  without 
^(ttinjj  iruoUi'd  iti  t  he  (jut  si  ion 
•'f  wiicther  C)tlic«r  Ihirxiy 
vvcighs  220  or  250  ^..^r!(''^  a 
meaningless  differenr*  m  t^' 
leslimony  anil  in  a  fiuuit  m 
ported  elsewhere"  a  Inch  Mr 
Tarter  uas  oli\ioii'~ly  s<>  j  loud 
to  dr'tcct  ) ;  aiui  vvitlwMit  vsii^tin^ 
too  riniil)  linu'  uondmn^'  v\  hy 
.1  a  <■  k  1  c  Washm^^ton's  ni  a  n  y 
lr!«n(is  and  .">up}»i7i  iCr.s  ;~(',,}wld 
Ix"  oondcrnncil  acc(;rdin>4  to 
Mr  Tarter,  for  h"iic\juK  Jack 
ic  s  .story  "  \^ithout  question." 
may  I  atten^.pt  to  make  sfveral 
simple  i>oints  with  the  hop<^ 
ttiat  1  miKht  help  claiifv  wliat 
Mr  Tarter  lias  so  r  fTectivelv  be- 
fuddled: 

1  The  only   issue  before   the 
court   in  the   trial  on   Di-i  enilnr 
1  I    was    whether    Jat  ki<»    Wasii 
in^ton   wa.s   gu'lty  of  kicking  a 
jnihit-  ofYiver, 

2  The  admission  at  that  trial 
of  t-viut-int-  111  j.n;iivf  t-Xi-esses 
was  technically  p«*rmissahle  V^y 
the  court  only  lor  the  purpose 
of  cross  examination  and  for 
tf*e  purpose  of  attacking  the 
(re<libility  of  the  f)ffkers 
Neither  pcjlice  hrutaiity,  nor  the 
"at>road  at  night  statute,"  nor 
illegal  search,  nor  any  other 
issue  was  being  tried  The  only 
Wiable  issue  was  uhether 
J.ii  Ki«'  kieked  a  poiiic  officer 

>       Ju(ij.;e     l,ew!ton     dui     not 

i   .r:*   r      ^    .  V-     .    .»,  _  .  1      J  U     „ 

•  ■'    I  >  '  ■  '         1  1  r  1  I  I  .      I  n  1 1       t    <  Pti  It  I       I  H_ 

ruled  (in  the  (jues 
.':;  r    the    {voliee    il- 


statements  in  it.  And  since  he 
'corrects"  me  by  rephrasing 
what  I  said  originally,  I  can- 
not really  disagree  with  the 
points  he  makes. 

But  i  do  find  that  he  is  un 
able  to  grasp  simple  statements 
of  fact,  and   instead  chooses   to 
erect   emotional   and   vague  ar 

without     any     substantial     evi 
dence.    This  is  perhaps  a  valu 
able    technique    for    defending 
guilty  clients  in  court,  but  1  re 
sent    its   application    to   my    ar- 
ticJe. 

In  the  Justice  (Deeembti  18) 
I  discussed  the  issues  and  facts 
of  the  trial,  drawing  upon 
many  of  the  materials  Mr  Kis- 
tin  suggests  and  many  that  he 
may  not  have  seen  i  was  pres- 
ent ai  the  trial  and  my  state 
ments  alx)ut  it  may  be  checked 
whh  an  official  transcript  I 
make  no  claims  to  the  originr.I- 

itV        flf        th*^        l»iU!»'         «-tr,t».  rr%  <  k  r>  (  o         i  r-« 

the  article,  s<^me  of  whuh  Vstre 
in  fact  supplied  by  Ju<lgt    I^wi- 
ton     himself    during     tlie     trial 
The  article   was  clearly   a  coin 
mentary  on  the  case,  and   1  can 
only    refer   an>one    uJio   rlouhts 

iK     "filjijnitN    '     iiiut     'Mhiect  i\  it  y   ' 
to     thf      article     st^^if        Tli;.!     in 
(  !  u<l»  s   Mr     K  iM  !  n 

1  .<^;ie«  with  Mr  Ki^tin  thai 
Barshak  eoiuiuetiti  <iii  e.xce!- 
It  lit  (iefen.s«  of  W.e-h  i  mkIo'-.  .tiid 
1  .s;iid  .m;  ui  the  artiile  it.self 
He  .'-niceeded  hnllianlly  m 
discrediting  the  lestunonv  of 
Hnrvcy  ;:rid  Dasiy  t-t,  "  C  aIsu 
said  that  it  was  unfortunate 
that  Bar' hak  failed  to  go  an\ 
further.  I  wouki  like  to  reirimd 
Mr  Kistsn  that  Bar.^hak  m  his 
summation  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  ahout  any  so  called 
"abroad  at  night  '  statute,  and 
that  Judge  Lewiton  found  it 
necessiiry  to  explain  to  him  and 
to  the  court  what  this  statute 
meant  Since  Wasliington  was 
first  arrested  under  this  statute. 
I  fail  to  !**'e  how  Barshak  could 


cofme  to  court  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  it.  If  this  is  not  "per- 
tinent law,"  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  Mr.  Kistin  thinks 
it  is. 

Mr  Kistin  talks  broadly 
about  'innaccuracies  [sic  —  I 
can  play  that  game  ttxij,  confu- 
sions and  self  tvident  contra- 
dictions" in  my  presentation  I 
can  only  suggest  that  he  read 
the  article  The  only  evidence 
that  he  gives  of  this  confusion 
IS  a  parenthetical  mention  of 
Harvey's  weight,  which  Kistin 
calls  meaningless."  He  might 
b<'  interested  to  know  that  I 
shIH  *'xactly  the  same  thing: 
"Although  much  has  been  made 
of  this  matter,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  possibility  of 
Washington's  guilt.  .  .  .  The 
weight  of  the  two  men  hardly 
determiners  who  is  telling  the 
truth  '  The  confusion  Mr.  Kis- 
tin experiences  in  the  face  of 
simple  statements  like  this  sug- 
gests peculiar  habits  of  mind. 

When  Mr  Kistin  finally  get* 
around  to  clearing  up  e\ery- 
thiiig  that  1  "befuddled"  he 
do«\s  M)  by  ignoring  the  .same 
I  tint  radict  u»ns  in  the  testimony 
that  Jud>,je  l,e\Ait<.i"i  iKuore*!. 
This  ((  i(.(iru\  helps  make  the 
i  .iv,.  virtipl(  I  [,|ji  1  (Ji)  not  rec- 
eoiniorHl 
on!    "A  h . )  t 

In   ni>    fir'-t 

The     trial 


o; 


i  1  1<  \4   I  I  i  J 


ipp;  III  (i. 

sentence  1  wrote* 
and  e<»n\ittion  of 
fiilk  singer  Jackie  Washington 
s«ttles  pra(tic.(lly  none  of  the 
issues  that  the  case  has  raiseil, 
particular! y  the  i^Msir  riuestions 
of  ►luilt  and  contradictory  tes- 
timony '  The  e\  idence  I  of- 
fCVuihriucd  OM  Pagr  H) 


Ret    PKone  TW  3  2520 

Angela  Castelltma 

A  Borber  Science  Gro4u«t« 
•47  Mom  Stroef 
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PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 
HEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Druci&  mid  Cci«metics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WKiTMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  LANVIN  •  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING      FREE  DELIVERY      HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Brmdeis  Students  And  Fatuity 
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By  CHARLES  GIULIANO 

Much  atteniioii  has  recently  been  focused  upon  the  art  of  the  Eskimo.  Some  small 
atone  carvings  have  appeared  on  the  market  and  have  prompted  an  attempt  to  encour- 
age their  more  frequent  appearance.  The  process  of  thinking  involved  with  handling 
the  Eskimo  art  is  somewhat  akin  to  hypothetical  sudcien  appearance  of  mated  dodo 
birds.  With  great  scientific  accuracy  certain  oflfkials  have  taken  every  precaution  to  in- 
sure that  increased  Eskimo  art  production  will  be  in  every  way  authentic. 
It  was  decided  that  the  £s 
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91 1  WaliiMt  StTMt.  N«wfMivill« 
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foMt,  tpecial  order  lertHcc 

Nmtocivat  TV  t  lbc»nl  O. 


921  W«l««t  St. 


LA  7-«1t2 


was 

kimo  would  be  taught  the  art 
of  printmaking.  This  would 
enable  a  number  of  copies  to 
appear  without  diluting  the 
"apirit"  of  the  artist.  However, 
a  modern  print  shop  complete 
with  presses,  plates,  lithograph 
stones,  etc.  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  prints  instead  would 
be  produced  by  contact  printing 
of  low  relief  stone  carvings. 
Naturally,  after  an  edition  of 
one  hundred  printings,  the 
stone  would  be  broken.  The 
theory  was  that  the  Eskimo 
was  to  use  only  native"  ma- 
terials. The  fact  that  both  the 
process  of  printing  and  the 
paper  used  are  entirely  "for- 
eign" to  the  Eskimo  has  been 
carefully  avoidtKl. 

Religion  anci  Ritual 

Carving,  to  the  Eskimo,  as 
any  anthropologist  would  ex- 
pc<^t,  is  largely  a  matter  of  re- 
ligion and  ritual,  evoked  by  the 
practice  of  hunting.  Commer- 
cial gain  from  his  handicraft  is 
an  astonishing  revelation  to 
him. 


The  isolation  and  cautious 
ethnicity  with  respect  to  the 
Eskimo  reveals  several  ideas 
about  ourselves.  "Naivite" 
among  primitive  societies  has 
come  to  represent  an  ideal  to 
us.  As  long  as  the  society  is 
completely  isolated  from  our 
own,  we  respect  it.  If,  however, 
there  is  some  contact  and  it 
adopts  our  attitudes  and  tech- 
niques it  is  no  longer  "prim- 
itive" but  instead  "provincial." 

Jewish   Identity 

(Cofitinued  jrom  Page  3) 

This  is  not  accomplished  by  de- 
stroying the  bonds  we  already 
have.  And  if  what  we  are  most 
trying  to  cultivate  is  the  re- 
spect for  the  individual,  we 
must  remember  that  one  of  the 
most  basic  human  character- 
istics is  the  uniquene.«is  of  the 
individual.  And  that  unique- 
ness must  be  respected  not 
only  in  the  individual  himself, 
but  also  in  the  communities 
that  he  forms. 
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LAUNDRY   AND   CLEANING 
VILLAGE 

•pen  6  nighH  'Ul   1 1 

102SC  Moin  St.     Near  Hie  A  &  P 
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•    tli««f  music 
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290  Moody  St.  TW  4-4800 
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PROSPECT  HILL  SPA 

Prospect    Hill    Road,   WaltKom 

(opposite  new  A.  &  P.) 

Featuring  Home  Cooked  Meals 

Jewish   and   Americon    Delicofessen 

Corned    Beef,    Pottromi,    ttc. 

BREAKFAST  SPECIALS 

TW  4-07i7  WEEKDAYS  5:30  A.M.-7.00  P.M. 

SATURDAY  5:30  A  M.-4  P.M.  —  SUNDAY  5:30  A.M.-l  P.M. 
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The  situation  is  comparable  to 
having  Grandma  Moses  take  a 
course  at  the  Art  Students 
League.  Thia  attitude  seems  to 
use  our  own  cultural  context  as 
the  norm.  As  a  result  we  can 
enjoy  the  very  strange  prim- 
itive styles  because  in  essence 
they  do  not  represent  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  ideals. 

Ritual  and  Religion 

In  the  general  study  of  prim- 
itive art  in  a  mass  cultural 
sense,  the  artist  has  no  identity. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
artist  IS  a  complete  expression 
of  his  cultural  context.  The 
question  of  an  avant-garde  in 
this  sense  is  ridiculous.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  our  own  society 
we  tend  to  evaluate  the  genius 
of  an  artist  by  the  degree  to 
which  he  differs,  excels,  or  is 
out  of  phase  with  the  group. 
Our  relation  to  the  primitive  is 
more  neutral  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  his  art  on  its  own 
terms  because  we  do  not  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  ideas 
wiiich  it  represents. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  the 
word  "primitive"  to  include 
such  varied  cultures  as  the  Az- 
tec-, Mayan,  and  African  Benin 
is  entirely  inaccurate.  Even  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  early 
Italian  painters  such  as  Giotto, 
Martini,  and  Duccio  were  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Italian  prim- 
itives." One  would  have  to  be 
incredibly  reactionary  to  per- 
sist in  this  ariai\s)s  Followinji 
the    cUialoK.v    of    th(     chai.'  »■    in 

early  hahan 
a  matter  t)f 
more  complete  scholarship  un- 
til our  "primitive"  prejudice 
dissolves. 

Indeed,  the  E.skimo  art  is 
striking  m  its  beauty  but  is  far 
more  vital  than  our  caution 
would  Indicate  Art  is  never  so 
sterile  that  it  is  inert,  quaint, 
or  ■  eiiuiic."  Slowly  p«*rhaps 
we  will  come  to  the  realization 
that  folk  art  is  efTe^  tive,  not  be- 
cause It  is  "ethnic,"  but  t>e- 
cause  occasionally  it  is  beauti- 
ful. 


Diomonds  —  Wotches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Wotch   Repoirs  —  Jewelry   Repoirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288  Moody  Street,  Wolthom 

Waithom's  Finett  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4-4C80 

Specie!  Discount  to  Brondeis  Stw^ents  and  Poculty 


Symphony  Hall       Fridoy  Evening,  8:30  P.M.       Jon.  25 

BENNY  GOODMAN 

Bobby   Hockett  plus  the  Jazz  Sextet 
Berkshire  String  Quortet 

Moil    Orders    Now 

7't  rr«4iuctiM  Tickets:    $5,  $4,  $3. 

Tickets  ot  tkeotre  box  office 


77  CiMrfM  StrMt 


end  oil  oyencies. 
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HAO  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard  Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 

Tel.    IV  4  9886  iV   4  9236 

We  Specialize   in   Polynesian   and  Cantonese   Food 

Orders  to  Toke  Out 

Open  Mon.-Fri.  M:30  A.M.-IO  P.M.  Sot.   11  30  A.M.II   P.M. 

Sum.  It  Holidoys  12  Noom  -  10  Fm. 
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LAWRENCE   RADIATION    LABORATORY 


The  Lawrence  Radiation  T,a!)orat()ry  is  o|x^ratecl 
by  the  l'ni\ersity  of  ('ahfornia  for  the  I'liited 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Current 
projects  are  in  the  areas  of  nuclear  explosives 


for  industry  and  defense,  niielrar  piopidsion, 
controlled  thermonucle^ir  rr;i(  tiou,  space  pliys- 
ics,  and  other  advanced  problems  in  nuclear 
physics  and  engineerings 


l^iboratory  staff  members  from  the  Li\ennore  I.alwratory  Site  will  be  on 
campus  to  mterview  students  in  the  Physical  Scieiices  and  Engineering 

Thursdoy,  February  7,  1963 

Please  caU  your  placement  office  for  aj>poiutment,  or  send  written  vujuirics  to. 

Personnel  Department 

LAWRENCE  RADIATION  LABORATORY 

University  of  California 

?,  C.  Zcx  ?Cf 

Livermore,  Cofifomiu 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


U.S.  citizenship  required 


TMf    jysTict 
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Brandeis  Student  Productioiis 

*Miss  JuKe':  Naturafistic  Tragedy 

By  ANI>RKW  MKYKR 

Miss  Julie  is  one  of  many  late-ninetwnth-rentury  plays  v»Wich  unjse  from  the  exag- 
gerattHl  implications  of  the  scientific  revelation8  of  Darwin  and  the  cominR  to  prvmiin- 
eiice  (»t  the  working  classes  and  the  "emancipated  woman."  Most  of  these  plays  are 
stuffed  with  obsolete  and  outworn  ideas.    Miss  Julie  is  nu  exception. 

1  he  social  comment  which  is  in^iplicit  in  the  characterization  no  longer  has  signi- 
ficatue.  StrindlMM'K.  in  his  preface  to  the  |)lay.  describes  Miss  Julie  as  a  representation 
of  a  lottunon  type  of  woman  of 


the  lale  nineteenth  century 

Mi.s.s  Julie  is  a   modern  char- 
mcter    iH>t  Ihal   ttw  /kj J/-irorn 
mil     the    inan-hater,    has    not 
cui.sfiif    f.'hrfiys,    but    b('C(n«v<' 
now  Oku  she  has  been  dis- 
corered    ahc    has    stepped     t(f 
the  front   and   began  tc  make 
m  noise    The   lial^-iri)nian   is  a 
type   ivtio  tfirusts  herselj  for- 
toard.    aelliiig    fierselj    nowa 
days    for    iu>xrer\    deiorat ions. 
distinetHtns    drpUymas,  as  for- 
merly for  money 

This  reslirss  fruslraled  woiiiati 
wiltiout  any  piojx-r  channel  for 
lui  t'tierKi^  ;>  "()  lon^f  f  i'Xi:5Ls  as 
a  sinial  pr(»bhin  sinct*  then  lh( 
role  of  thf  v'on\an  in  socu'tv  has 


been    more    or    less    re-defintKi.    occurrence"  of  her  entraptnent 
(The  destructive  power  of  this    in   his  room 


EXPECTING 
FRIENDS  OR 
RELATIVES? 

Moke  reservotion* 
or  iiiwiii   ui    I  tic 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in   WoltKom 

Route   128 

Exit  48  ond   48e 
at    Winter   Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS   FOR 
SPORTS   TEAMS 


iANQUET    AND    FUNCTION 
FACILITIES    FOR    UP    TO 


150    rt^lSOMS 


CHARTER  HOUSE 

MOTOR 

HOTEL 

CALL 
TWmbrook  9  8700 


type  was,  anyway.  exa^Rfr- 
ated  in  Strindbert>  s  i\\\nd  t>e- 
cause     of      his     own      prc»tjlcnis 

Willi    liU'    opiM)SlU-    S«.'X    ) 

Symbolic  Death 

Strindberg  also  described 
Miss  Juhf  as  a  i cprest'ntative 
of  the  dtK-lining  aruto*  racy,  "a 
rehc  of  Ihe  old  warrior  nobility 

now  giving  way  to  thf  nt'w 
i)t>i)iht\  of  ru'i  VI'  and  brain  " 
Miss  Julie  symbohcaily  depicts 
tlie  fxhau>li(>a  and  death  of  tlu- 
aristtH-racy  .uid  thr  nerving  and 
toiiuiig  1o  lift*  of  the  lower 
clas:,;-s  Chekhov  was  stMnehow 
able  to  give  this  theme  univer 
sal  and  tuneless  signifieance:  in 
Miss  Julio  the  presence  of  tlie 
theme  is  significant  only  as  a 
statement  of  hisloneal  fael 

However.  Miss  Julie  has  di- 
nutisioiis  other  than  iLs  now 
ohsoleK'  social  comment  ;  thus 
\\  comes  across,  in  reading  and 
:n  p.M  fornxance,  with  credil)il 
H\     ami    tremendous    -Mnotional 

,.U.i,..t..        T'Kic      ic     (iri»>     f»f     th»'     ft'VV 

naturali.stic    works    with    det)th 

of  char;i(  teri/atioti  and  ert^ibil 

itv  of  a<  tion    a.s  a  re.-.ult  the  im- 
*•  '  I  . . . 

pi  nil     liu'inc    oi     m<«ii  .->    .-iiii^.^i  «  > 

jpnee  to  forces  In-yond   his  con 

trol    t'lioigcs    with    tremendous 
impact 

Subject 

The  subject    i>   th(     srdurli..n 
and     suicide    of    Mls^    .lulu  ,     a 
daughter     of      the     arist(K-racy 
I  lie    factors    which     determine 
these  events  are  varied  and   no 
one      of     them      predomina''  s 
riu  I.-  .^^e  her  own  sexual  frus 
traiions   (which,   in    turn,   result 
frtiin       her        upbruiging).       her 
slight    inluxicatton    h\    Im'«m      the 
niotiHMil^ry       pasM'Ui       of       her 
fathers    valet    and    the    "chance 


Yet  Miss  Julie  and  Jean,  the 
valet,  are  more  than  animals 
driven  by  the  forces  of  heredi- 
ty and  environment,  as  in  the 
works  of  Norris  and  Zola.  They 
are  conscious  of  their  situation 
and  cry  out  against  it  Miss 
Julie  has  the  capacity  to  fully 
rtuli/e  the  forces  bearing  upon 
her. 

Wfiose  fault  is  it  ---  wliat  has 
liappened''  My  jatiu-r's.  ttiy 
mother's,  or  my  o  w  n*  My 
oxrn'  But  I  HAVE  no  own' 
I  haven' I  a  thought  that  I 
didn't  get  from  my  father, 
one  passion  tttat  I  didn't  get 
/  r  o  »i  iny  mother,  and  this 
last     idea  ahi>ui    all    men 

being  e(iual         that  I  got  from 
///AT.     my    ulJiaui  eii     'nushand 
for    that    reason    I    eall    hitii    a 
seoxmdrel'  Htne  lan   it   be   my 
own  fault.' 
Although   she    is  absolved   from 
guilt,  she   realizes  just  as  clear- 
ly  that   she   must    bear   tlu-   bur- 
den  (tf  the  consequences  (if   lier 
actions     Tnis   awareness   on    trie 
part  of  the  t  liaracters  ex*  ludes 
the  play  from  the  realm  of  p\^iie 
naturalism   and.    in    fact,   bringjs 
it  close  to  pure  tragedy 

Motivations 


M(Hiarck  Diiier  inc. 

789    MAIN    STREET 
WALTHAM 
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i  SERVICENTER 

ik        TW.nbrook  3  9338 
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809   Moin   Street 
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FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,   Wearing    Apparel 

Cosmetics,  Candies   and 
Fvjrnishings  for  Your   Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CQ. 

299  Moody  Street,   Waltham 
TW  4  2196 

Yow  Money  Is  Warth  M$n 
at  a  Waolworth  Stare 

BRANDEIS    STUDENTS    WELCOMk 


Til 


e     variet'y     of     motivations 


that  operate  i>n  the  iharacter.s 
l'.'a<ls  to  trenieudous  variations 
of  tlicir  riiood.s  Thv-N  act  lar|t;e 
1>  out  of  the  circuii  istaiices  of 
tlu'  nu»nu,'nl  and  do  noi  li.ive 
consistent  p<M  sonalit  les  Thi-,  is 
"Atiit  uidkrs  Miss  Julie  tst>eci- 
ai!\'  haici  to  perl'uni  T'li^  Mifli- 
lulty  was  well  handled  in  the 
excitinf.i  and  d\  K^nuc  BSI*  i>er- 
foi  inaiK  e  iir«'ier  th»  direttion 
of  Sarah  Kelter  Tht  changing 
relations  of  the  charac  ters  were 
clearly  re\»-ai<.Hi  and  th»'  inten- 
iity  of  each  encounter  was 
beautifulU  realized  Miss  Kel 
ters  dirtxtion  was  deficient 
only  with  resu**ci  to  some  un- 
evenness  of  pacing 

The  acting  was  almost  uni 
formly  t-xc<llent  JoAnne  Varus 
mastered  the  difliculties  of  the 
tremendous  emotional  ran^e 
invol\««d  \i\  {>l.iyn-,j4  Miss  .Julie 
\Aitliout  a  hil  i)f  artiti(  iaht>'  of 
e.xpiession  Mrr  ac<ouni  of  the 
inner  Torment  of  a  neurotn  and 
r»iliful  f«»ni;4h>  \x.ii>^  sharn  a  rui 
s<'nsitivf  Dame!  ( Ireenbiatt  s 
p<>rtra>al  of  Jean  was  strong 
and  solid  making  evidem  the 
character  s  awareness  of  his 
own  t>owers  and  f?ilings  But  in 
th(»  se<(>nd  part  of  the  piay. 
wlicri  Jt-ari  gain^  inor'-asini^ 
control  (»ver  Miss  Julie,  lu-  be 
camp  too  unif«'>rnil3  suave  and 
(old  blooded  .\unc  BeiTist<'in 
was  near  [Mrffct  as  Krl.■^t!^  the 
COOK  Noi  oriiv  diu  .-.i.i  -.hw-A' 
full  awaren<'S5  of  what  her  own 

ir.\r  -A-as  5hw;:t  s!u>  Til'^o  fullfill- 
♦\i  the  (jt'iiia'Kis  iM.'idf  ,i;Kin  her 
a>  .'1  siij)p(.riins4  p.i.(>ci  and 
hel^^MMi  flirec  the  fo<-u>  else 
where  ihan  on  heriflf  at  the 
appropriali  ii.oiimts  with  t;e3- 
tur**s  and   far  ia!   t-xpre-s'Jions 

llnftirUinati  ! V  Mi.s*»  Julie 
was  put  in  thf  proprammat  ic 
position  (d  ha/mg  to  follow  a 
perfornian<  e  <d  The  Boor,  a 
i>ad  .!<>kc  al)out  whuh  th»'  I'-.ss 
that  is  said,  the  better  Some- 
one at  FiSP  sh')uld  have  realis- 
ed that  It  is  diftxult  for  an 
audien<f  to  ditjest  a  shatterini? 
tragedy  aiwiul  the  baMif  of  the 
sext  s  after  having  sat  throui?h 
a  fare  1^1  treatment  of  the  iamc 
suhjet  t 


NDEA 


fCc/n£inued  iriMn  Frf**»t  t»-^-* 

tiaily    expanded    by    the    Sut)- 
V(^r.s:ve       Activities      Control 
Fioard      Al!    (^videiue   to   date 
indicate^    'he   effectiveness  of 
the     lej^al     restraints    on     the 
Boards   adding  orjiani/ations 
to  the  list   .   .   .'■ 
Columbia   University's   Direc- 
tor   of    Admissions    and    Fman 
cial     Aid,     however,     called     tile 
new     priivisions     'most    depior 
able""    aad      a    step    b«*iiwMr<i  " 


BRANDEIS  STUDINTf ! 

Tke    only    fruiy    fin«    restouront    in    W«ltl»«iii 

k«t  •••w  h*en  ENLARGED  amd  MODERNIZED 

for  your   added   pleoture. 

COLONIAL  KIYCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

Hallmark  Cards  and  Party  Goods 
School   Supplies 

Moody  Street  ot  Centroi  Squore       —      TW  9  8840 
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Once  Again  —  The  famous  TC£ 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 


r^ 


(Some  iuufs  include  an  exciting  visit  to  Israel) 


'TT"^*" 


The  fabuiou-:,  long  establibhetl  Tours  that  irx  lude 
many  un;q^ie  features  live  several  dtys  with  d 
French  family  —  special  opportunities  to  make 
friends  abroad,  special  cultural  events.  ever»mg 
entertainment   meet  students  from  all  over  the  world 

Travel  by   Deluxe  Motor  Coach  ^j 

2^ : 11- ^ 
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the  resolution,  /or  it  s'tiali  inherit  the  earth" — E.S. 

Remembering  is  sometimes  an  untidy  btisineMu  We  filter  from  our  minds  those 
aspects  of  the  past  which  make  our  reminisGences  unbeautiful  and  confusing  and  we 
turn  tewards  the  future,  not  as  something  containing  exciting  it  dangerous  opportuni- 
ties fer  ereative  experience,  but  as  sooftethittg  void  of  the  present  confusion,  a  time  in  the 
pest,  when  things  were  better  than  they  are  now. 

K  is  during  exam  period  that  we  quickly  turn  to  the  last  chapter  in  books,  the  last 
paragrsiik  in  ehaplert,  tb«  lad   y^^^^^    ^^    outside   ^  history, ~outeMe  of  our  particular  •rijii- 


page  in  our  notes,  to  firni  the 
i<lea  that  noakcs  sense  out  ot  it 
all.  It  ia  in  tiwae  last  pages  that 
the  author  tdls  us  what  is 
wrong  and  tells  us  what  to  do 
about  it.  It  is  this  answer,  re 
produced  faith^uJly  despite  our 
resistance  to  carry  his  propo- 
.sals  into  action,  whicli  will  get 
us  through  the  course,  got  us  a 
degree,  and  eventually  stamp 
us  as  educated. 

Right  Questions 
It  is  perhaps  basic  to  the  na- 
ture o-f  man  to  search  for  reso- 
lutions, to  look  for  connections, 
to  want  answers,  to  "have" 
to  know.  The  unpredictable, 
whether  it  be  disastrous  or 
Utopian,  is  sonvehow  "better" 
than  that  which  is  unique,  the 
the  experiential.  But,  1  would 
suggest,  it  is  at  the  level  of 
questioning  and  not  answering 
that  racn  encounter  experience, 
and  it  is  far  more  important 
that  nnen  aslc  the  right  ques- 
tions than  that  tney  give  liie 
"right"  answers,  answers 
evolved  for  the  most  part  be- 
fore the  questions  have  been 
individually  encountered  by 
the  student  alone  with  himself 
and  his  valufs. 

In  the  realm  of  aesthetics  tlie 
artistic    form    .soinehow     unifies 
contradii  tory  ob.servations    The 
artist,    who    rmisl    love    m    form 
\\  hat    he    f<-iir^    m    himsrif,    pro 
(luces      the      "  (rotitivr         vvt  rk, 
trn.-olN     l).<I,iii(cd    twtwron    .iIU- 
facl      iin(\      sviiib*)',      liriow  I('(l>^«' 
and      «-xperu-!ice        Within      ttio 
poem       two       pout  I  fill        forrt.-^ 
(  ome   into   p).i\,   vvh.tt  the  ctrtLst 
"know.s  '    .irui    what    he    "fcrls." 
It  15   the   inte!{)la>.   tiie  <nci>un- 
ter   it.s<lf,   and   not   the  cathartic 
rv.solution,  wtK-rein   lies  the  im- 
portance  of   the  (native   efroit 
'Ihus,  for  the  arti.-^l  all   "knowl- 
edge"   i.s    nutmentaiN,    it    is    con 
staniJy       tnin^j       changed       and 
evolved       thiojgh      experience. 
And  it  is  the  momentary  nature 
of      kno'vlcdg.-',      the     extended 
awareness    of    uurselve*;    in    hi* 
tion    and   change    ttirough    ideas 
and   forms,  th.at   must   permeat*- 
any    university    setting       There 
IS   no    cf)urag«'    in    knowing',    hvit 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  courage 
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we  are  not  sure  of     This  is 
courage  of  "finding  out." 
Radical   Innocence 
Whether    it    be    the    "state 
nslurc,"    the    'child 
sche's    Zarathiiiitra,    Goodman's 
('  A  m  m  u  n  i  t  y       of       Scholars, 
Brown's   'polymorphous  per\er- 
sity,"    Niarcuse  s      sensuous    or- 
der,"    Marx's    conuriunist    so<i- 
ety,    Freud  s   noii  repressive   .ho 
ciely     -   we    nuist     acct)r(iing    to 
the  resolutions  of  the»;e   radical 
thinkers,      evolve     to     a      point 
from    wMicii   we  can   startagain. 
a    time    before     repression     and 
donnination  b«'came   the   rule  «;f 
prrs<>r.-ii    a.s    well    as    s(k  ial    his 
tory        Implicit     in      the        d<K- 
Irines"  of  the.se  men  is  th*'  un- 
derstanding  of   history    io   that 
we    may    overcome    it — experi- 
erure    in    time    loosens   our    ties 
with   freedom   and   overwhelms 
the  present  with  structure.   !m 
pressive    though    these       Utopi- 
an"   dictums    may    be,    without 
the    dranrsatic    confrontation    of 
their  evolution  through  experi 
ence.  they  leave  us  with  essen- 
tiaily     reactionary     postures, 
forcing     our     faith     backwards, 


onto  traditional  structures  ir- 
relevant ia  the  present  eontext. 
The   U9e   of   these   dictums   on 

exams,  ihe  use  of  tiiem  as  an- 
swers, as  something  we  "know" 
robs  thenn  of  their  revolution- 
ary power  and  more  impor- 
tantly relegates  man's  power 
for  action  to  the  stockpile  of 
the  wait  and  see."  The  danger 
is,  I  think,  that  while  we  are 
resolving,  while  we  are  con- 
veniently eliminating  our  de- 
sire to  act  through  the  answers 
which  we  regurgitate,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  class 
conflict,  or  the  completion  of 
universal  psychoanalysis,  we 
r^iay  suffer  a  total  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Little  Hope 

A.nd  if  there  is  no  i»ope  wSk-h 
in  the  university  there  is  little 
hope  outside  where  the  "pub- 
lics '  of  the  world,  "adjusting" 
to  their  situation  as  best  they 
can.  .sacrifice  consciousness  to 
happiness,  conveniently  locat- 
ing scapegoats  when  the  going 
gets  rough. 

Assuming  that  aii  edueaiionai 
institutions  are  set  up  with 
some  theory  of  why  it  is  better 
to  know,"  or  at  least  why  we 
become  better  men  and  wom- 
en when  we  know"  why  not 
stop  and  ask  ouiseKes  what  d 
is.  III  irtct.  alx)iit  our  ex{)(  ri- 
ences  at  Br.inoeis  th.il  make  us 
better  And  if  w«'  think  edu 
cut  ion  doe:-  ni.ikc  h«  tier  ii 
.Old  worra-n  of  un  all  !ei  us  •- 
for  a  moment  and  ask  if  it 
if     It     i.s,     if    It     Wlil  If    the 

sv\ers  and  summaries  ttiat 
aie  prep;inng  for  our  exami 
nations  ean  remind  us  of  no 
lasting  connection  ix'Iween  our 
{)\Ku  knowledge  our  awareru  ss. 
and  our  t^xpenmental  .satisfac 
tion,  then  we  are  in  trou'ole 
Little  Knowledge 
Is  it  the  cias«jes.  the  Plow  of 
fads,  tile  grand  theories,  the 
alcoholic  :-».  ipDr-  or.  th«  iuKol 
alter  or  the  identity  ciscs  on 
the  night  before,  the  p«  rsonal 
freedom  from  resp(-nsil)ility  or 
the  acceptance  of  mdi\  idual  re 
.sponsit)iiity,  the  love  .dT.ors 
while  learning  the  love  atlairs 
ttfier  learning  xne  ar^',uwiK,  ii>«- 
agreein(4.  the  politic  or  the 
anarchic,  the  bedrrKim  or  the 
cl.issrooiti,  the  dining  hall,  the 
I(»unK*'.  ^he  pond,  the  wood.-^, 
the  faculty,  the  administration, 
the  student!",  the  boi.k-^  i'-  li 
,ill  tyie.se  things  that  have  made 
us  better  people'  Do  all  tliese 
things  make  txttrr  people  of 
some  J<nd  worse  of  others''  is 
knowledge  only  good  for  those 
who  already  know  how  to  u'**' 
it  or  IS  there  so:r.ethiMg  in 
herenl  in  knowing:  a  set  ot 
\  allies  for  acting,  for  living  for 
fulhlling  our  humanness.  thai 
!S  equally  acceiisible  to  al!  men 
in  all  knf>w  ledj-c''  l>n  i  alt 
knowledge  a  little  knowledge, 
and  isn  t  a  little  knc>wledg<  a 
d.ingerous  thing" 

All  real  knowledge  is  dan- 
gerous it  rriak«»«  yoii  aware  of 
what  is  going  on.  it  allows  you 
tti  exper.'**nce  wiial  is  uriicjue  in 
yourself  and  your  surround 
ings,  it  resists  resolution,  it  en 
tails  tile  "great   refusal"  the 

denial  and  the  removal  of  the 
which  is  .separating  you  from 
what  is-  the  removal  of  the 
university,  the  examination,  the 
social  convention,  the  word,  the 

confident  professor — it  h>aves 
only    the   you   and   the   other  — 


ety  to  be  safe,  the  laet  of  a 
contiauing  idmtity  crisis  nat 
coining  from  selves  looLing  for 
themselves  inside  like  a  baboon 
chasing  its  tail,  but  outside 
and  with,  men  and  women 
courageously  enjoying  the  en- 
counter with  what  is  real — ■ 
these  we  must  demand  from 
our  college  experience. 

Gertrude  Stein  once  came 
into  a  philo.sophy  exam  (one  of 
William  Ja«nes'  beauties)  at 
Harvard.  She  sat  for  awhile 
locking  out  the  window  at  the 
l>eautiful  day  she  was  missing 
by  staying  inside.  She  wrote  a 
pleasant  note  to  Dr.  James,  ex- 
plaining that  it  was  too  beauti- 
ful to  take  an  examination.  Dr. 
James  gave  her  an  A  in  th« 
course.    God  bless  th4»m  both. 


Challenge 

(CoTirintied  from  Page  4) 

legally  arrested  or  illegally  as- 
saulted Jackie  Washington. 

4.  Whether  or  not  Jackie 
wins  his  appeal  he  can  press 
.separate  complaints  against  the 
officers  He  may  press  his  com- 
plaints befor«»  the  F*olice  Re- 
vif>w  Board  which  is  an  admin- 
istrative bcxiy  within  the  Po- 
lice De|.Kirtment;  he  can  sue 
the  ofhceis  for  civil  damages  in 
the  state  oi  federal  vourl,  he 
may  also  have  availaMe  a 
{iimuial  complaint  aj^auist  the 
otlirei.s  m  tlte  federal  court 
under  the  Civil  Rights  statute. 
Obviously,  the  fact  that  a  man 
IS  arrest(  d  for,  and  even 
found  guilty  of  a  crime  does 
not  prerlude  a  finding,  in  a 
separate  proceeding,  of  exces- 
six'c  fort'e  used  in  the  arrest. 

5  The  legal  implications"  of 
the  "abroad  at  night  statute 
liave  notfiinj4  \a  hatever  to  do 
\vith  ^he  na'"'"'*^*'  question  that 
was  ixing  tried,  and  the  legal 
implK  ••viuns,  wficuevei  th<'y 
may  l>e,  of  tJiis  statute,  will  in 
no  v^ay  affect  the  ajjpe.d  as 
Mr  Ta-',er  so  glibly  asserts.  rx»r 
would   "more  knowledge  of  the 


law' 
"the 


v\hat    law  ''  j    ha\ c 


p  1  aced 

ap()e.il    in    [  sic  !    a    clearer 

appeal  is  from  the  decusion  of 
iMunicipal  Court  Judiie  Lewi- 
ton's  de<ision  to  the  .Superior 
Court  where  tlie  entire  ca.se 
at'ainst  Jackie  Wasliin^ton  will 
he  tried  anew  TTi<>  case  in 
.Superior  Court  Aill  in  tried  be- 
fore a  jury  which  will  have  the 
function  of  deciding  the  factual 
fpiestion  (»f  whether  Jackie 
kicked  a   police  officer, 

6  The  hKjader  and  vastly 
more  important  issue  of  j>olice 
t  xce:::e>  will  have  to  ht'  tried 
elsewhere  as  ii>dicate<l  above. 
These  broader  issues  will  in  the 
final  analysis,  l>e  determined  in 
the  tri>)unal  of  public  interest, 
(tpinion  and  expression  Thi«  is 
where  Mr  Tarter  may  play  a 
constructive  role  by  not  per- 
mitting himself  or  .his  reading 
public  to  be  distracted  by  pica- 

avoirdupois  of  a  police  c)ff>cer, 
by  esehewmg  .self  glorification 
based  on  irresponsible  defama- 
tory attacks,  and.  most  impor- 
tant, by  devoting  himself  to 
providing  accurate,  pertinent, 
objective  reportage  and  digni- 
fied, informed  editorial  com- 
ment on  the  significant  and  per- 
tinent l.s»ue.«i  This  I  am  «•••••  »• 
how  Justice  Brandeis  would 
have  wanted  it 

7  Finally,  may  T  suggest  and 


(Continued  from  Front  PoQe)      ihe^onfraterniiy  of  men  acting   emphasize  that  the  crucial  issue 

the    dangerously  to  achieve  what  is   j^  ^^le  Jackie   Washington  inci- 


his    feet,    apologizing    for 
trouble  he  had  caused. 

Two  Waltham  policeman  ar- 
rived at  this  point  and  began 
to  i«ke  the  prowler  away.  He 
resisted  them  and  they  sub- 
dued him  .y  knocking  him  un- 
conscious, handcuffing  him  and 
dragging  hm  down  the  hall 

The  Security  officer  report- 
edly suffered  injuries  on  hi* 
hand  and  forehead.  According 
to  Dr.  Sacks,  he  will  be  hos- 
pitalized  for  six  weeks. 


"right '^rcal  knowledge  leaves   dent     from      which      irrelevant 
vou  alone, 

Plan 
It  is  the  involvement  in  cre- 
ative play  with  what  we  know, 
the  demand  that  satisfaction 
with  what  we  are  do.ng  come 
now  and  not  after  we  have  gone 
through  medical  school  or  lh«» 
•  ihi,  liie  oeiief  in  ourselves,  the 
i>e!ief  in  each  one  of  us.  the  as- 
sertion of  the     f»ci "  of  irui   ex- 


charges  and  counter  charges 
and  from  which  petty  quibbles 
must  not  be  permitted  to  divert 
attention,  is  the  fact  that  Jackie 
came  out  of  his  arrest  by  two 
po!ice  officers  with  a  broken 
nose,  a  severely  twisted  ankle 
nnd  -  '.»Mii  etmi  whicn  ne  testi- 
fied under  oath  were  done  by 
the  officers  and  for  which  the 
omcers.  under  oaih,  iiad  no  sai- 


perienee,  the  fact  of  ourselves   isfactory  explanation. 
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(Auihm-  of  "I  Wat  a  Tmn^of*  lymtrf,"  "Tkt  Mm^ 
Lorn*  0f  DotfU  ailh»"  •<«  ) 


A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  UNMONEYKD 

R.  L.  SifjBltxw  wan  it  keen,  »»ihitiouf<  lad,  amd  wl>#*i!  ^v**  fimnlu^J 
kif^ki  seheol  he  winhed  mif;iitily  to  go  on  vrit<h  hii^  ediiejitum  It 
stcwMfd,  however,  a  forU»rn  liofie.  H.  L.'?  fatl^er  cxMil^i  M»t  r«end 
tlie  boy  in  wJicgr  becsitftr  a  .<«eries  ^f  crop  tailuree  Wi  l>rvutfrKt 
iiMW  to  t^  brink  of  dwwMer.  (R  L.'s  father  rained  orchid  whirk, 
in  i'ivriii  Dskoiti,  ir  a  form  of  agrietilturr  fraught  wiith  r«4i.) 
It  wa«,  therefore,  »K}*»Arely  up  to  R  T..  He  ronUl  go  u>  e«»ll#»g« 
•nlj  if  1»€  worked  hi«  way  tli rough-  T^ie  w»*i  a  prt>^peet  that 
4iMna3red  htwm.  He  had  a  deep-neate^  t<mr  t>ttHt  trie  uwu(  wfMiltt 
ke  to®  grptat,  t-liat  he  wouki  never  l»c  ai>le  to  carry  on  a  full,  bi*i»y 
eoOegf*  Iffe  itnd  tutM  fir*d  Wite  to  do  o*id  ;4^il^  and  u  ake  un*>mfy. 


witii  inii^vini^,    K.   L.   (jnorti   Uir  pi.i«:<t:t£,  pi. 


kip  «iiiemitia.  <  W%e  day,  walking  and  hnxxiing,  Itr  came  ufion  a 
park  l>etHl.  and  ^at  (k)wn  an<i  lit  a  MaHUiro  cigar*  tt**  K  I.^ 
Kltrayf  lit  a  Nt^irllMin)  whefi  he  w»*  low  in  hiM  tiiind  H  1.  mIho 
aJwayt-  lit  a  !vlHrll>orrt  viiieti  he  wa*  merry.  The  fart  is  th»*rr  w 
no  <MCJ«>«i<ui  li:i|»|>v  (If  s;«cl,  [teimive  or  exulKTiOit ,  c  l^i^TN  <»r 
polemii  w  Ik-ii  Mhrll«>r«»  with  it>  fiiK'  tiller  ;u»<i  tio*  fiavor  m 
iKit  ♦'iittrflv  v«ele<irii<      o  v<»u  \^ill  dise<»\er  vtifn  "'-u  y<i  tn  vmir 

f:iV«.»lt4'       tol  l.MCII  lllt^'        .llld       hllV       M<ill«»>  «»■        VA^  t  h»         Ill!4i<»r»-        <  if 

?i\.trllx»re  atid   1   .iii<!    1 ,'     !.    .^nc-i  f'" '^       !ii>[w   \i-.,    i*  il!  t  it  •  i  >  ,■  <   ■•«>!!, 
Sitting'   .-oh!    t'taiikii.jf   hikI    -iiickiiii!    n    N'.arlt.Mro  on   the    j):jk 
iK'iirii,    H      I.     Wa>  -lidiieiilv    iiit.<Tf  upt<-(i    h\    a    vi(..>!l,   i  ju;»\  <  i  nig 
VOH'f  winch  "-aid,    '  .M  v  he\  .  \  ou  Hr»-  tnnilifi    <  .oi   !  t.eip'''" 


^  yt.. 


V.       >-k 


/" 


i  emoiiefrMbmxjDWMoi  met^ 


Srifcte*!  \>*-*-id*-  H  1.  w.t,'-  :\  tiiiv.  ifnarirHl  man  with  \\j>pv. 
fUkow  winter  liior  M  1^  -^kai  w  ,w-  ainH.vi  t  rHfc-fMre-fit .  ».h<  wiiix  a 
driicat^  traerrv  of  fra|rii«'  t^l^(^>^  i«*fir«th  Hi^  ltnrk  w*»>  Irf^nt, 
aJid  hi*  iiami*'  treinhi»Hi  But  \\\f.  ♦•vef  wer«  hnpht  mih^  chitr 
R.  1.  kM»k<nJ  iitUi  tiitwH*-  fvt*.  inl«(  ti»e  »riiikl#»<|  h\tf\  Hr  si*«r 
Wi»«tJ<«»«  th*»r»\  sni!  ( nittTH^t*^  MfHJ  kiiidrie»:>'  Ik'  \«mi  thiitk, 
mr .'  ^»d  HI  ,  th.-*!  n  !•<>>  r^^ii  w...rk  hw  \kh\  lhr«>i»p^i  ••».ll*^ 
Ht**\  i"tiil  fnfoy  a  neh,  full  r«itifM»#'  life"*" 

"Whv.   '  W^    vou,   X4.i».  '   rrfiii^  thf    ■^t.r:tr.|rrr  ntii   •»   rivrtiiny 
Cttuekie.  "*U  nntn^  vou  aui      io  fact.   1  did  it  rurwrtf /' 

"WW  ,i   vr*y   Uid"'  ,^^i   \l    ).. 

"\f».  it  mju'  hard,"  iite  >-tr»r^r»»r  admittecl  '  H«d  hU#^  otvr 
i^  yf»t>i>|[.  nil  thirtir^  Hff  fwiHHili4f  i,  U>r  fxainplf.  (i«r<i  t4  fpe-i  ^tff 
at  ftrr  o>U>ck  e\er\  rnernrng  iti  ?«t4»ke  the  iurtukce  tit  fW  SAK 
iMHifW.  At  MX  1  ha<l  t-o  milk  ti»e  ewt»  al  tiie  m'^HnA  <.f  antmal 
kmabandrv.  At  wven  I  gcave  a  feiHatig  le^wHi  t*>  tHr  1  ••"i^n  f»f 
Wwmeti  At  ei^rht  1  had  a  cin^  in  e*Hv  Rudk-  tn>*-if  At  nwve  1 
pgiTV  hairr\if#«  at  the  ( iainrwa  n»i  iVt*  Iiou**  At  t^^n  I  hswi  dif- 
frr**»»t»aJ  c^lruhis  At  eWvfn  I  j;k««k1  for  a  hfr  r'%Afv-  M  twelve 
I  watei>"d  »*»*jp  ;it  the  I'nioii.  .\t  one  1  htnl  h.  elM"*  ir.  (  *r:r«iwM 
btfifitafiMt.  .At  two  I  exerr-if«e«l  tl»e  mice  >n  f!*\  nii  lai>.  .At  titrp« 
i  gave  tke  1  Van  of  VUnnen  i»fM»ilw»r  f**T>eing  U-^ti^or  At  Jour  i 
hiMi  (juaiitative  analvHiiB  At  fivf  1  went  rlanHninc  At  «in  1  r*it 
meat  for  t\\f'  f<t<»tl)«tl  team.  At  :4p>eii  T  ui«Kei^  at  tl>#»  m<»v»e.*.  At 
eifrht  I  hatl  my  cnr^  pierced  )«>  that  at  riinp  I  co»il<!  UA\  f.rtJines 

lat    a    anrrianr    t«M>rvw^n>>         A*     ♦^^•"     1     V»^»l     ».     ~l-—     .—     - -»■ — ".  ,^  '  ** 

eleven  I  tiicked  m  the  f«K>tlxiil  team  At  twelve  I  H<AKi»»<l  and 
at  tliree  1  went  U>  «k<ep." 

"Sir,"  erwd  R  L.,  i  .%rn  moved  and  mf«f»ired  hv  vfHir  "hin- 
inc  example'" 

"It  wai«  notlting,"  !*aid  the  ntximger  nie<lej<tJv.  siiaking  his 
fra*!  white  liead.  "It  wa»  jimt  liard  work,  aiHJ  ha.rd  w«»rk  nevte 
hurt  anyixKly." 

"Wmtid  you  mind  teiting  me,  sir,"  s&id  R.  L.,  horn'  aid  y%m 
arr  now?" 

.**Twe.wty-twt»,"  «a»d  the  fst^ranfer.  * 


Ymm  don't  hmre  to  he  *  -rr.*:  /;*«)#•'•  •»«  **r  *it**nfHter  #o  ei^f0t§ 
Kxi-t*^%t  r$iimrette9.  mrmiiahle  in  toft-pmck  or  Mip-top  Inmk 
mi  094U  fmvofUt  fotecw  cottiiiar. 


Poge  Eight 
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Suffolk  Defeats  Judges 
In  Sloppy  Ball  Game 

By  JEFF  COHEN 

The  Judgrea,  ripe  for  the  picking  after  their  si>ectacuiai 
victory  over  Harvard,  were  humiliated  by  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity, 69-51,  in  the  sloppiest  display  of  basketball  seen  at 
the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  in  recent  years.  It  was  only 
the  second  time  in  eight  meetings  that  the  Judges  have 
IcKst  to  Suffolk,  the  first  loss  coming  in  1959  when  Brandeis 
finished  the  seaiK>n  with  a  2-18 
rer«>rd  Heller  and  Gary  Goldlxtrg  con- 

The  game  started  very  slow-  tributed  jumpers  while  Suffolk 
ly  with  neither  team  finding  the  started  whittling  down  the 
range    After  four  mmutes  Suf     lead     At   16:30  Bill   Vrettas   hit 


folk  led.  6  A.  and  then  Steve 
Snuth  went  to  work  In  the  fol- 
lowirx!  light  rniruiles  he  ram- 
med through  19  points  while 
Ron  Kemper  added  a  l>ucket. 
but  the  Judges  CMUild  muster 
only  a  six  p<^)int  lear«,  2l  15 
Smith     coiiled     off.     but     Steve 


Response 

/'r"'f»n/inti*>d  frora  Page  4) 

fered  was  partly  Lewiton's  ver- 
dict, m  which  he  declared 
Washington  guilty  of  assault, 
1  >  without  attempting  to  dis- 
cover who  was  telling  the  truth. 
and  2)  by  upholding  the  iegai 
ity    of    the    "abroad    at    night" 


a  pair  of  free  throws  and  Suf- 
folk   went    ahead,    2»-28.    With 
Vrettas  leading  the  surge  Suf 
folk  built  up  a  six  point  lead  at 

halftimr 

Roof  Caves  In 

Gary  Goldberg's  long  jumper 
sliced  the  Suffolk  lead  to  four 
points  as  llie  second  half  began, 
but  then  Vrettas.  Paul  La- 
BrtM.que.  George  Summers  and 
Ron  Cinelli  made  a  sieve  of 
the  Brandeis  defense  and  cata 
pulted  Suffolk  into  a  12  point 
lead  at  the  ten  minute  mark 
From  then  on  the  only  qut»stion 
was  the  final  score, 

Brandeis  played  without  the 
services  of  Billy  Goldberg  who 
statute  If  the  assault  was  "the  injured  his  foot  in  practice  and 
only  issue  b«'fore  the  ronrt."  is  hobbling  along  on  crutches 
then  this  issue  was  never  re-  His  playing  status  for  the  re 
solved  Which  is  what  I  said  in  maimng  three  games  before  the 
the  tirst  place.  exam  break  is  doubtful. 

Fi.ialiy    since  Mr    Kisiin  has        Crarideis'  r.cxt  opponent  will 
chosen  to  comment  on  my  pres     ^'    Merrimack    with    the    game 
entation     of     legal     matters.     I   scheduled    for   8:00    at    Shapiro 
think  It  only  fair  to  suggest  that    HV^'    tonight, 
he  could  learn  a  little  about  the 
journalism     he     has     such     firm 
ideas     about       Florid,     vague, 
gaudy     writing    of    his    kind    is 
very     convicing     to     farm     \M>ys 
and    Ignorant    jiuu-s     but    I    am 
afraid  it  is  not  a  style  suite<l  to 
th»*  {>r«"s«'ntat»v>n  of  simple  facts 
ari'i     issues       Any     man     who 
feels   11    necessary    to    use   t»'rms 
like      "true     avoirduix)is        for 
"weight"  as  well  as  long  struigs 
of   redundant   and    value  loaded 
adjectives,    indicates    an    inabil- 
ity   to    .>ee    things    as    they    are 
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r^nd  fury  invades  the  nund  and    serious  case  of  pneumonia  upon 

judgment  of  a  lawyer,  then  the    ht^r 

Ijw   IS  in  pretty  poor  shajx*  Mrs   Scales  made  every  effort 

to  rtvover  in  time  to  make  her 
monthly  journey  to  visit  her 
husband  in  l>?wisburg  A  sud 
den  turn  of  events  made  this 
visit  unne<.e.ssary  On  the  after- 
n(x>n  of  December  24  she  re 
ceived  a  call  from  him  He  had 
just  received  word  that  the 
President  had  commuted  his 
.i^enfence  to  th«'  term  he  h;»d  al- 
'•••ady  served  He  arnvea  in 
N(^w  York  by  bus  th;.t  nigh!,  in 
tirtu'   for   Christmas. 

Happy    Endini^? 

In  one  .s^'n.sv  tins  ha{)py 
ending  whs  the  logical  and 
ner«'ssary  result  of  [he  h.ard 
work  i)f  thos«'  wli')  iM-luvrd  in 
Sialis  innocence  and  who 
made  their  tyj'efs  lieaid  In  an 
othrr  s«  n  .<  thi^  whs  an  ending 
whicti  should  have  corix'  much 
soonrr  In  '^  rase  whi<  li.  m  fact. 
ne\er  should  have  happ«"n<'d  at 
all  .S<'alcs  original  conviction 
was  (  Huscd  larKclv  h\  legal 
<  onfiisitin  with  resix'<  t  \n  th*- 
Smith  .\(  '  (Nine  (.f  the  jurors 
who  ongUiHlly  convicted  hnri 
later  changed  their  opinions 
and  signed  the  petition  m  his 
favor  I  The  fifteen  month  delay 
of  his  release  was  due  largely 
to  the  strength  of  r'atu  winu 
fanJiticism  in  this  country  to 
day  This  fanatici.sm  makes  it 
self  felt  in  Congressional  and 
other  circles,  and  it  condemned 
Scales  particularly  t>ecause  of 
his  refusal  to  inform  on  past  as- 
s<^>ciates  This  pressure  on 
President      »venn.^y     naturally 

iea«u»  Scales  earlier  than  Vie  did 

McCarthyism  is  still  strong 
in  this  country  and  the  legal 
system  is  not  strong  enough  to 
oppr)se  it  Justice  n\ay  finally 
have  prevailed,  but  al!  is  not 
well  that  #»r>Hr  »«"?'!.  P21:*-,  but 
not  forgotten  for  the  Scales 
family,  are  the  fifteen  months 
of  .<»<'paration  and  \ho  '^••.^\\\ 
yiai.->    of    anticipation    of    them 


((ontinued  fnnii  Page  3) 

known  for  its  leftism  I  went 
to  a  demo  (demonstration) 
called  by  Sohyo  in  Nagano  and 
remarked  that  mostly  younger 
tf^cofc  s  lutu  i<iin»'  vi>  tii«it»,ii  \.i\) 
and  down  the  main  street  with 
tlieir  placards  and  pai>er  inn 
terns. 

Rrmolrn«^N 

One  d;i>  a  y  o  u  n  g  trdcv.cr' 
fr<n"u  an<>thcr  >chnol  canu'  to 
visit  me  H«-  told  me  thai  h<- 
I'ad  gi  .Kiudt^Hi  from  Shinsho 
Dai^.ikii  thr  ><'ar  bef<.rr  and 
that  he  had  l><«-n  .i^si^ruM-l  to  a 
Country  .-vcli'ioi  io  'roniikurci 
Village  one  of  tfie  ^lo.^t  i->ol  jte<l 
tf^><>t>  in  Nagano  i'refeciure  H" 
tfj)<>ke  of  the  lonels  reniuteness 
of  lomikura  each  winter  when 
th*'  village  IS  strande<i  *>>  ten 
feet  of  snow  th.at  m.ike>  the 
reiad  impassatjle  He  said  that 
new  teac  hers  are  assigiK'd  there 
tx*<:3use  experieiKtti  l«-aeh«Ts, 
who  hav  a  say  where  they 
teach  never  wt)uid  go  to  such 
a  place  If  he  had  known  where 
he  w«H»Id  i»*'  s»*nt  tie  said,  h«' 
never  would  have  txHome  a 
teacher  At  any  rate  his  great- 
est desire  which  he  liad  not 
given  up —  wa.s  to  Ixni-ome  a 
t<HJrisl  giiid*-.  \\v  had  only 
feared  tliat  hi<  K.ngli«*h  was  not 
gf>xi  enough.    By   this  time   his 

come    for 


a*  iBF^r^iAnl  i  V       wjt^r- 

him  to  tell  me.  in 
English,  that  he  was  an  Eng 
iish  teacher  Finally  he  begged 
me  to  come  and  spend  a  day  at 
his  school  t>efore  the  wint(>r 
snows  set  in.  After  hearing  hi> 
story  I  was.  of  courst-,  unable 
to  refo**^  ^'rr.  and  m«de  me 
three  hour  trip  by  train  and 
bus  When  I  return<Ki  home  t<^) 
cosmopolitan  Nagano  and  told 
Grandmoih'-r  rvjjimori  where 
I  had  been 
Rhf»w(Hl   me 


V 

• »«/ w 


that  they  suffered  Political  in 
she  laughed  and  justice  may  l>e  a  common  thing 
tiic  people  in  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ef- 
Tf^mikura  eat  by  brushing  fortsj  of  those  jndsvidya!?  who 
imaginary  flies  away  from  her  endure  and  f»ppose  it  must  bo 
ncebowl  before  each  moutliiul.  cuniaieaded  and  supported 
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HDEA,  Publications  Board  Referendum 
Planned  for  Student  Union  i^ote  Thursday 


Publications 
Board  Is 
Modified 

After  months  of  often  bitter 
argument,  the  issue  of  the  pro- 
posed Publications  Board  will 
come  before  the  Student  Ifnion 
in  a  vote  Thursday,  along  with 
the  question  of  NDEA  accept- 
ance. 

The  vote  will  be  preceded 
Wednesday  night  by  a  Union 
dtrbttlt;  on  the  two  issues,  in 
Nathan  Seifer  Hall  at  6:30. 

The  constitution  of  the  Pub- 
lications Board  that  the  Student 
Union  will  vote  on  contains  a 
number  o£  modifications  as  a 
result  of  discussions  among 
Council,  Dean  of  Students  I. 
Milton  Sacks,  and  the  Justice. 
In  its  final  form  it  contains  the 
following  major  proposals: 

It  will  be  a  board  composfMi 
of  six  students  and  three  non- 
administration  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  Boiii-d,  which  must 
first  make  its  recomnriendations 
to  various  University  publica- 
tions, will  h»\e  the  power  to 
present  these  recommendations 
'Uj  apprupriaie  Uiiivnaity  in- 
stitutions" as  s  last  resort. 

The  most  important  modifica- 
tion of  earlier  proposals  is  the 
introduction  of  a  six -month 
trial  period,  after  which  the 
Board  will  present  a  report  of 
its  activities,  "recommending 
any  changes  in  its  composition 
or  Constitution  thought  ntM;es- 
sary." 

Previously  Student  Council 
rejected  a  version  of  the  Pub- 
lications Board  presented  by 
Dr  Sacks  and  ottered  mstead 
a  pr()ix»«i«i  corUammK  ilu*  six 
month  trial  peruxi  and  a  limi 
tation  on  the  Board  s  power  to 
make  recornmendaticns  to  the 
Administration  At  the  time 
Dr  Sacks  in  turn  rejected  both 
of  tiit-»e  proposals,  and  Council 
president  Alan  Rapajx>rt  de- 
clared that  the  Council  propo- 
sal   was   *  not   negotial>ie  " 

The  editorial  board  of  the 
JUSTICE,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Hacks'  plan,  proposed  the  im- 
mediate institution  of  a  Faculty 
Advisory  Board  to  meet  with 
the  editors  at  rej^ular  intervals. 
Professor  Peter  Wiles,  the  pres- 
ent faculty  advisor.  w<»uld  serve 
»a  this  Board  (thouf  h  he  Is 
equally  willini^  to  serve  on 
Sacks'  Board),  as  would  Drs. 
John  Van  Doren  and  P^i^r  Dia-  : 
madopoulos.  ' 
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SDS  Newsletter  Makes  Bow; 
New  Publications  Aiiiiouneed 


ULTA 


"UnJvergity  libera!  Thought 
and  Action,"  the  newsletter  of 
the  Brandei"*  chapter  of  Stu- 
dents for  5  II^*T'ocr2 tic  Societ*' 
(SDS),  was  distributed  Satur- 
day. 

Peter  Rothstein,  editor  of  the 
newsletter,  said  that  its  politi- 
cal aim  was  to  "provoke  some 
thought  on  the  campus"  and  to 
encourage  .student-s  to  be^come 
invo!vt»d  in  fK)luical  at  tivities 
He  said  that  the  newsletter  will 
expres.s  the  opinions  of  SDS, 
but  it  will  aliio  accept  gu^'.st  ar- 
ticles and  contribtitions  Politi 
cal  activities  in  the  Bo.ston  area 
will  tx*  given  coverage  as  well 

Rothstein  said  that  he  hoped 
tn  iw  a  hi**  u\  ptibiJsh  b:  wcckly 
issues  "University  Liberal 
Thought  and  Action"  will  be 
distributed  free  to  all  memt>ers 
of  the  Brandeis  comnuinity,  and 
will  confine  its  copy  to  issues 
diret  tly  concerning  the  campus 

The  Brandei.s  SDS  chapter  is 
a  memt>er  of  the  national  SDS 
movement  SDS  believes  that 
the  university  should  be  a  place 
of  active  social  leadership,  and 
regards  it  a.s  instrumental  to 
a  comnu>n  niovem<'nt.  LH)th  of 
imniediat**  reform  and  .  .  a 
long  range    re  thinking    of    90- 

•        -  -  ■  -  «-   - «-  -  -  - 

losophy."  j 


NEWSPAPER 

A  second  University  news- 
paper is  expected  to  <^ppear  in 
the  near  future  if  Council  ap- 
proves an  application  for  funds 
this  evriiiiig. 

According    to    a    representa- 
tive   of    the    group    sp<>nsoring 
the    new    paper,    it    will    com- 
i  pete  with  the  Justice  in  cover- 
!  age   of  campus   news,   editorial 
j  comment,    features   and    sports 


FOLIO 


F«H«>,  a  new  literary  period 
ical  sponsored  by  the  Bran- 
deis English  department,  will 
t>egin  to  a<*Aem))lp  rAnatiihMt. 
tions  during  the  next  few 
weeks  under  the  direction  of 
visiting  professor  Mark  Harris 
and  associate  professor  Allen 
Crossman 

The    magaz.ine,    scheduled    to 


TTinn         iP/i/i/>/>  V^**^**^'  ^^^^*'^  *  ^"'^  '^'^y  '•  ^^ 

1    I  I  yPd       DOUKtil  ^^n>Vx*rUH*    entirely     f)y    depart 
^^C>  I  mental     fund.s.     although     it     us 

Tn        \    f  1  CC1  CCl\y  #1  /    ^'^^'^  '"  assfxiation  with  ;hree 
111     IVI  IjjIjJ  ippi     undergraduate  editors     Part   of 


Formal  Dance,  Concert 
Tops  Winter  Weekend 


1  he  ;innual  W'ititi-r  W'eeki'iui 
lieet!   .net    dn   l-"el)ruar>-   7-l>.    The 
lar^^e  .sinial  event>   ihai    iake  [ilacr'  utitnij^' 
hiKhlijj:ht ed    h\-   a    forriia!   (iance   Safur<la\ 


.schtMiiile  ()(  act  i\  it  ies  has 

Wecketiti,    one    ot    .->e\>'ral 

i  he  \  ear,  nviII  l>e 

n  U-'  h  t . 


Bl  i  LFTIN  —  At  a  closed 
meeting  la.st  nijfht  Student 
Council  voted  6  4-1  to  ap- 
prove the  Publications 
Board    (  onstitution 

The  Council  first  con- 
sidered whether  the  pro- 
posed Board  would  become 
an  amendment  to  the  Stu- 
dent I' n  i  o  n  Constitution. 
President  Alan  Rapaport 
•»^'id  that  it  would  not  be. 
but  this  rulinc  was  chal- 
ij^ngeo.  But  hy  a  ft-3-3  vote 
Council  decided  that  the 
Thursday  'eferendum  would 
only  he  an  advisory  vote  to 
Council. 

When  it  was  r.sked  wheth- 
CAiini*il     rr»nIH     vof#«     tyn     the 

Publications  Board  Consti- 
tution Rf''f"'.*f{l'"  r**rf  i '^'in*' 
the  vote  of  this  advisory 
referendum.  Council  voted 
10  disreifard  the  advi.-iory 
nature  of  the  referendum, 
and  subsequently  voted  to 
approve    the    Constitution. 

Myra  iliatt  '64  asked 
Council  why  the  Union 
Referendum  wa.s  being  held. 


Till      f(>i!ii,i!    (i.irit 
rvrniru'    \k  \\\  j  ir .  n  \r\ 
erUert;n  nnicn'      by 
Locke   fl.Uicc    t)anci 


t'    .Saturday 

tii<-      H;u-[> 
SiHulay    af 


termjoii     will 
-sonisj    corici^rt 


feature  a  folk 
by  Josh  White. 
who  appeared  al  la.st  year  s 
SptiiiK  '»Veekeiiti  Tit'.-  VVt-vk 
end  Will  i.onclude  with  a 
movie,  "Conipa!sion,"  Sunday 
night 

In  former  \ear.s  the  Week- 
end was  organized  by  a  com- 
niilte<^  composed  of  rla.ss  presi- 

ci!  decided  to  rev?.mp  the  com 
mittee.    and    voted    to    appoint 
Vic    Samuel     (J.'V    Mike    Ober-  ' 
man    '64,    and    Sic\e    Stern    'fi5 1 
to   head    the    rommittee     When  ■ 
.Samuels  atid  (M)erman  ititer  re- 


*  ~ 


« I,  „ 


vvMiiuuiiee, 
!  S  t  e  r  n  and   M  i  c  h  a  e  1   Esclicl- 
•  hartirr     "fiS     l)«^r:tnif     e"  cJ^.r.ir 
^  ni;'n. 
j      The    Weekend    budget    this 

ickide.s    additional    funds    sup- 

i  plied  l>y  Council  earlier  in   the 

I  year     Major   expenses  of  the 

Weekend  will  i)e  f')r  Josh  White 

and    the    rental    of    the    Sidney 

Hill  Couiilry  Club  fur  the  jplash 

party. 


M        I- 

William      Higgs,      Mississipp. 
eivii  iitK'rties  attorney,  was  ar 
rested    in   Jackson    last    Friday 
F'ebruarv    1,    on    the    charge    of 
'  contrit)uting      to      the      delin 
queney      of      a      minor  "      The 
chariie   was   filed    by   the   White 
Citi/ens    Cciuncil    Higgs  is  now 
out  on   bai!    His  trial  :s  sched 
uled    for   next   Monday.    Febru 
ary    1  I 

Tht'  minor  involved  in  this 
case,  according  to  Higgs.  is  an 
orphan  who  had  recently  left 
Pennsylvania  in  order  to  seek 
work  in  Dallas.  Texas  Tht* 
l>oy.  hilih  Inking  through  Mis- 
sissippi, slopped  at  the  YMCA 
in  Jackson  There  he  m(^t 
Higgs,  who  occasionally  works 
at  tlie  YMCA  Since  the  l>oy 
was  in  search  t)f  work,  Higj^s 
decidt-d  to  l>t-frierid  liiiu  VVloU 
Hi><Ks  waN  uraiuiK  wilh  .><\irai 
cas<-s.  the  l)oy  did  )iousew(Hk 
In  paynu  111  tor  his  work,  he 
received  clothing  in  addition 
to  room  and  board  Hij^t^s.  who 
also  notucd  the  t)oy  s  (ii-tU  iee.t 
e>t'>iKht  look  hiiio  to  a  doctor 
and  hontjht  hitii  .1  [>ai'  ><{ 
glasses 

On  January  29  while  H  i  k/  k?  s 
was  workint,'  with  -t  K"'"ip  a' 
temptinj4  to  re^^i-'-  r  .Ni  t!.'" 
student  Dewey  Cre. n  at  the 
T'ni\rfNi!s  of  Mississ,|.p;  the 
\h>\  >\"U-  Higg:^'  car  nr\d 
wrc<  -kcci  it  lie  did  not  rclura 
to  the  HiKKN  home  but  Hiiii^s 
did  not   press  charges 

Whiic      Higg.s     attempted      to 

day.    January    31.    th<'    bf)y    re 
turned    to    Jackson    and    signed 
an    aiTidavit    admitting    ".sexual 
relations  ■    with    Higgs    7'he   at- 
torney     was     arrested     at      the 
Mississippi     Free     Press     otVu  e 
the  following  day,  three   hours 
dtit-t      ne      n.'ca     sun      agairi.st  ! 
Robert     Fllis,    registrar    of    the; 
University    of    Mi.ssissippi.    for  i 
failing  to  register  Green.  I 

Judge    Russell    Moore,    cliicf ; 
n.-igistrate      at       the       freedom. 


ii->  pioi>oM'd  piuKirtiii  uitty  in- 
clude a  .series  of  lectures  and 
forunvs  aimed  at  creating  closer 
lies      Lx'tween      graduate      and 

UMuer^i  dviuctit'   studr-iits. 

In  the  future.  Dr  Cirossman 
.said,  he  hopes  that  the  maga 
/iru*  will  tx*gin  to  function  in 
dep<»ndent  of  faculty  sopjx»rt 
perhaps  iKH'oming  more  d.^n^ 
ly  artiiiated  with  the*  creative 
writing  courses. 

IU>  basic  aim.  he  said,  is  to 
make  the  creative  ci-nimunity 
tie  re  more  visitjle  and  more 
regularly  visible  '  He  addcnl 
tliat  the  publication  is  purely 
deuartmental  ar»ri  •«  rww  in- 
tended as  a  replacement  for 
the  Turret. 


Faculty  Protests 

NDEA  Loan 

Provision 

The  Siudent  Union  will  go 
to  thtf  polls  Thursday  to  vot« 
on  the  twin  issues  oi  NDEA  ac- 
ceptance Mild  the  Publications 
Board  Voting  will  take  place 
in  the  Old  Library  between 
10:30  and  4  30 

At  a  meeting  last  month  th« 
University  faculty  recommend- 
ed participation  in  the  revised 
lo'fi  r>ro«rain  of  the  N"**'»ri&l 
Defense  Education  Act.  tHJt 
only  after  lodging  a  strong 
protest  against  its  political  re- 
quirements " 

As  it  now  stands,  the  NDEA 
requires  student  loan  appli- 
I  cants  to  take  an  oath  of  loyal- 
ty to  the  United  Sutes  and 
forbids  them  to  apply  for 
loans  if  they  are  members  of 
an  organization  termed  "Comi- 
munist"  under  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 

Tile      262-iiitfmbe«      f  a  c  It  i  I  / 

protested  the  inclusion  of 
"political  requirements"  in  an 
edueational  program  which  it 
said  snouia  i>e  t>ased  soieiy 
upon  academic  criteria  It  de- 
clared that  application  of  re- 
quirements other  than  educa- 
tional provided  a  fc>asis  for  ulti- 
mate "abridgement  of  academ- 
ic  freedom   * 

The  University's  application 
for  .NDEA  funds  lias  tK-eri 
pending  since  1958  Ttie  IJni- 
ver-aty  did  not  sul>H<"^ir>e  to  the 
program  at  ttiai  timv  siiu-e  it 
would  t\ave  had  to  aa.Tunisler 
the  di.seiaimer  affidavit  to 
applying  siudenis  Since  itiai 
aftidavit,     which      required     an 

appiieaili     io    ciinn^ni'ice    iiir»    rii#r»- 

parlicipalion  in  3ubver:;ive 
groups,  has  Ix'en  witbdr^wfi 
from  tne  revised  Act  tne  Uni- 
versity has  already  joined  the 
NDEA  program  According  to 
Dean  of  Students  I  Milton 
.Sacks  several  students  t^ave 
a|>plied  for  NDF'A  fwnd<«  and 
have  tx'en  j.rantc-d  them. 

Acceptance  But  .  .  . 

University  a  c  c  e  p  t  a  n  e  e  of 
.NDEA  funcls  would  have  liad 
to  tx'  approved  t>y  the  Board 
of  Trustees  had  the  Faculty 
votcHi  against  the  proiiram  The 
faculty  instead  cbosc^  to  vote 
(Confirmed  on  Page  .7) 


Brandeis  Student  Croup 
Plans  May  Art  Festival 


Tiiiv  er>it,v  Creative  .Art.-,   I'^estiva],   n>r>.'"?, 
leiilative    .schedule    <>{"    event,-,    chrtiiriian 
i>."i  aiib'  'Uru'e«l   revrti;  !\  . 
\\\\\   fiiM   (iurnik'    ili**   \^«'*'k  oL  May   5-12. 

films,    Firandeis  .unl    ^ 
al  theatre  produc  t  lou - 


The  HratwhM- 
h.f-    coniiiliMed    a 
Las-vieiice    Iloseii 

The    l'\'^!i\ai 
The    I:  r  It  g  r  ^  rii     n. 


'K^i' 


-  -  -         I--  .---.--  » 

T 1 !  ,-t    •   ■     "  *    > 


i.'  <i  on  i  ugt     i  } 


PUB    BOARD   VOTE 
FOS:  Soifcr,,  Colb.  Naxon,  Rubin, 

PhiStip:,  ***«*»iCf 
AGAIKST:    Robff»s««.   Newmaw, 

TucHmon,  Hiott. 
ABSTAIN:   Sustmon. 
ABSENT.     Goldman,    Cooper, 

WHifmon. 


M  ( > ft  >s It Ti- 
classical 
fi!usu-  and  choral  concert-;,  art 
and  photogra{)hy  exhibits  rw^- 
ctry  reading,  a  dan*  e  concert, 
and  a  tun  dav   folk    festival 

The    Festival    Weeks    total 

hudgc-t.    according    to    Hos(^n, 

will   Ix'  in   the  neighborhovni  of 

Sr>..500     Of   this   amount    $2,500 

has    been    eontriiiuled    hy    the 

Uni\ersity   administratum     and 

;  about   $1,200   is  expected   lo  be 

1  npr>T-.»f>riH»en  nv  >iTunenT  i  oun- 

;  cil.  The  remainder  will  be  made 

!  up    from    the    gate    receipts    of 

{the  folk  festival,  the  only  event 

'during  the  we<^k  which  will  l>e 

open  to  the  public    .Ml  F""(«sti\al 

ieven'is    will     l)e     open     free    of 

'charge   to   Brandeis  studetits 

j       ^^■^'■cr.    f;r-id.    "Ab,Tv"c    <\\\.    w<- 
{  would    like    the    creative    ener- 
'  gies  of  students  to  be  She  main 
'■  force  behinci  Crc^ative  Arts  Fes- 
jtiva!.>  in  future  years    The  Fe.s- 
(tival  IS  not  only  an  opportunity 
I  to  bring  performers  :md   types 
j  of   art   to   Brandeis  that    would 
I  not  ordinarily  come  before  the 
student   body,    but    it   also   pro- 
vides a  vehicle  for  student  im- 
agination and  ingenuity  to 


craate  sotneUnng  Uul>  ujean- 
ingful  in  the  reaim  "f  the  arts  " 
lie  added.  "  VVt^  w.,vild  like  to 
see  festivals  tniiit  ar.>und  deii- 
nite  themes  in  future   \ear  -  " 


T 


Aptheker  Talks  Tonight 

Dr.  Herbert  .\ptheker, 
editor    of    POIJTK  AL    AF 

FAtKS,    wit!    a«Iufr:»  »    iitr-et- 

ing     sponsored     by     SPK.\C 

»•«*:«       rvniitiK        m%        •  .aw       in 

Sherman  Club  Lounge.  He 
will  talk  on  "The  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation:  1863- 
1963." 

Dr.  .Aptheker  was  award- 
ed a  prize  in  history  by  the 
.^rscrijition  for  the  s^ti'*'^  **' 
NVeto  Life  in  1**'*'*,  !»r5d  \v'x% 
a  Guggenheim  Fellow  in 
1916  47.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  books  and  pamphlets. 
atnon«  whi<h  are  The  Amer- 
ican Negro  Slave  Revolts. 
Tiir  Truth  About  Hungary, 
The  World  of  -.  Wright 
Mills,  and  Dar-  We  Be  Free: 
The  (leaning  oi  the  Attempf 
to  Outlaw  tne  Communist 
Party. 


4,  IfM 


THI    JUSTICI 


Poflt  Tymt 


TMt    JUSTICI 


•  ^WWWBHWTy     ^i^^     •l^^PdP 


■  ■j»-j'y;*y::'j"i"' 


TUB  JIISTKB 


Pubtah«d  wfcty  44ur«ne  Hia  «chooi  y«or.  with  the  •xception  ol  eMuiMuXi- 
«Ml   ¥aoo«M>f«    p«r«odK.    by    tdudcnts    ot    Brot^deii    University,    Wolthom, 

S*u«l0r.t  »uto»<:iHi<«>n  »ub««d«««d  by  the  student  octtvit***  <e«. 
0*i-€)cm%>a%  su<3«ct«(>««ans:  fS.OO      Alumni  sub*crH>tiom;  ^4.!>0. 

Arnie  Reisman  '64  Stephen  Skiner  '64 


H*wsf4ttor 


Bert  Gtlfix  '65 


M«tct«eii  SorxKxias  '64 


Oik)  UiMk    64 
T«pk»l4i»or 

Evot^  Stork  '63 


Georg*  Sber  '64 


Jtft  CoV^r.  '64 


64 


S*«ft 
Hroft. 


Anttwny  ICos<«ner 

C*rcu1«tt««  M*««9«r 

Steve  Bloom  '64 

J<ry     L  rv»rvq«.»on,     frorM     KotJoVp*^ 


Dovid  Merrill    64 


t<iw<>»il    T>fi(i>u««e<       S#'£AC. 


W  t44*<K»      f « tectrrton .      PH«4«p 

Lk»K)i<t     'o(  h^       Fknefice     H«lrrK)n    - 


^'Justice''  Self-Improvement 

From  its  Inception  th«  jMtlec  hM  exMbitod  up  mor«  time  to  scnre  on  a  PubllcatkMM  Board. 

certain  cha^CrisUc  not  shaded  b,  the  great  ".i'.^ ^^i.r'pV^vfde^'tJT/'iUnr^T  v^."": 
majority  of  coU«ge  m-wspap^rs.  In  a  university  ^^^j^  ^^^  y^^  newspaper;  lout  this  in  effect  foegs 
whose  standard  is  no  less  than  "truth  even  unto  ^j^^  question,  which  is  whether  siidi  a  check  is 
Its  innermost  parts,"  it  Is  fitting  that  the  stu-  desirable.  .   .^  .       ,     .^ 

dent  itewapoper  has  traditionally  been  a  journal  ^  We  believe  that  it  is  not,  ^^^jj^^ ^^J«^  «^"- 
.      ^■Jt"'^  "—  J  d««it«  who  rive  up  a  good  portion  of  their  time 

of  ideas.  The  parochiai  attitude  of  most  college  .^  ^^^^  j^  Essentially  a  labor  of  love  should  bo 
papers  is  reflected  in  their  seH-impooed  limita-  institutionally  responsible  lor  the  newspaper, 
tion  to  report  only  on-carapus  events;  those  de-   We  are  in  full  agreement  with  the  letter  and 

Section  4  of  the  Student 

anjr  group 
•    studeiH- 
barrier  tu  their  anabitioMa.  directed  publications  free  of  censorship.    It  ia 

But  the  JttSttee  has  alv^ays  placed  primary  understood  that  student  editors  are  responsible 
emphasis  on  feature  material,  in  which  Bran-  for  the  Publications."  We  would  also  point  out 
L^^^«*.  -«-  ^.r^,*— ««.»^  tK*ir  ix.t^il#ir4iiai1  that  if  it  is  Icit  that  the  Joatiee  has  gone  ao  far 
deis  students  can  demoMtoate  their  mteilectiMil    ^^^^^  ^^  bounds  of  permissiveness  and  good 

originality.    Our  goal   is  above  all   to   provoke  ^^^^  ^j^^^  some  punitive  action  is  ncceasary,  this 

intelligent  thought  and  discussion;  to  thi^  end,  can   be   taken    by  the  Student  Council.,  one  of 

in  addition  te  play  and  lecture  reviews,  we  in-  who.ne    functions    is    to    "draft    and   approve    a 

wide  variety  of  subjects,  book  yearly   budget  of  ant.cipjjU^  receipts  and  pro- 

•^  poeed    cxpeoiiitures   of   monies 


sirinc  to  include  matters  of  broader  Intellectual   J^e  «pirit  of  Article  IV,  Section  4  of  th 

^       ^    .  ii«.«4„*v^«-  ^i   a.   •  Union  Constitution:  "It  is  the  right  of  J 

concern  often  find   space   limitatsons  act   as  a   ^^    .^i^^ents    to    esUbliah    aad    issue 

harrier  it)  their  ambitions.  ^{^^,^4^^    r»iihli4uafMMfia    fn^  Af  ts^nmarm 


Act  on  NDEA 


Th«'  recent  revisio*)  of  the  National  I>efense  Education  Act 

ha?  tHcasiofJ*  d  iiiiich  debate  '>n  whtthtr  BiHiuiti.s  University 
^lKHlk1  accept  RovernnM-nt  funds  W«  have  stated  «>ur  opposi- 
tion to  lhi«^  act  HI  the  past  and  would  liite  lo  briefly  reciipilulale 
now . 

DesjJilt  the  removal  <»f  th«f'  di*a«'la«nf>er  aflfWiavit  —  which 
re<|imed  an  applicant  to  swear  that  he  did  not  "believe  in'  or 
support  orgamz.ations  t>elieving  in  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
rrirrit  "bv  ferre  *^r  \»<>U»rMT>  «»r  hv  anv  ili#*^ai  rtr  unconstitutional 
ineth<*d>  -  t^H  principle  of  government  interf«rence  in  the 
i.rea  of  ix-liefs  aini  <  xpression  is  retiiined.  If  an  applicant  is  a 
iivtriitx^r  of  c^M  tain  organisations,  at  present  limited  to  the  Com- 
rnunrst  Party  and  two  defunct  groups,  he  is  subject  to  a  five- 
y»ar  jail  Mntcncr  and  or  a  fine  of  $1().(K)0  TUv  organizations 
jn\t»Ktd  an  those  wtuch  hav»  rt'pistered  with  or  have  been 
j.'!vtfi  (irwl  <.rd«  r  lo  regi.'^ter  by  t»H*  Sobversive  .A<tivities  Con- 
trol Hoard  M-t  ui-  in  1 9r>()  by  ttw  MtCarr.m  Ar\  The  .\tl<  rney 
(,«n<ra!  r»-«^vntiy  askt-d  th«-  SAC'H  to  put  a  Nrw  York  stud«'nt 
^'r«»iip  knovkf)  a^  Ad\  atice  und»'r  t.i(ivr  In  K^islt-r.  if  and  when 
\\n  tioard  arts  on  his  ro(|iiest  it  ^aiII  in-  the  fust  tuiit  since 
195*^  that   It  has  d<-MKnated  an  orsani/ation  as     Communist    " 

M(»r«H)vei       ttH'     MiCarran     Act     <lef\nes     'memtx'rship'     in 
siK-b  ^;rouj>s  so   broadly  as  to  incliide         if  .strictly   int«»rpreted  — 
many  p«'<>pl«    not  artu.-*Ily  txlonging  lt>  thein        I'tie  giving,   loan 
ir»^     or    pronusinji    of    support    or    nK>n(  y    or    anything    of    value 
for  anv   purpose'  to  anv  i>tp,4aitiL^X'.r.r.   rha'l   *>«    conclusively   pre- 

tx» 
the 
("onimunivt  I'atly  s  efforts  to  achuve  the  atMiiit»<^i  of  that  com- 
u rit1»>^'  An<l  unhmite<l  discretionary  ^H)\\<'r  is  ^;rant«xi  to  the 
<  ■«>rT>niis.'^toner  of  Kdrication.  wht)  may  ref;is<'  or  revoke  al!  or 
part  of  a  fe!l(!w=:h;p  award  -.f  he  is  tif  the  opinion  that  such  an 
.ivv.iid  IS  not  in  the  t^'st  int«  rest  of  the  I'nited  States."  what- 
«\.r  that  IS  Finally,  an  «..tth  of  alhgiaiKf  lo  the  laws  and 
coiislilution  t,f  lh«  I'nited  States  is  still  r«'<piir«-<l  of  «;*ch  appli- 
<anl  thoogh  it  has  t>«  en  amply  d**mon.<trat«Hi  thai  loyalty 
oaths   are   of   questionable    <  ffK  at  y    and    rnoraiity 

As    for     fh«     aiguii>enl    that    refu.sal 
I  ni\«isit>    would    »nake    it    impossitjle 

,..—  •»♦     .«.>••.  ..-•^rv^^>-d  4      occxcl  a  rwi^     id*     i?*»t      it 

find    il    iritlfxanl       W«'    oppose    NDFA 
priiKjple  of  atadeiiut    freedom,  a  social 


elude  essays  on 

reviews,  special  supplements  on  important  mat- 
ters and  analyst's  of  the  ro!e  of  the  student  in 
the  university  To  put  it  another  way.  thr 
Justice  at  its  best  is  a  ereatiye  enterprise  which 
makes  Jlise  of  the  diverse  talents  in  the  Brandeis 
community  And  though  the  outlook  of  its  edi- 
tors may  change  from  year  lo  year,  the  empha-  wherf 
sis  on  creativity  has  remained  constant. 

Editarial   Paiiey 

We  also  attempt  to  be  creative  in  our  editor 
iai  policy,  which  is  governed  solely  by  <)ur  o\»rii 
idea  of  what  Brandeis  University  should  be. 
As  witti  our  selection  of  feature  material,  our 
editorial  criticism  cannot  claim  to  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  campus  c<^mmunity.  nor  is  that 
its  purpose;  it  is  representative  anly  of  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  t^itorial  tK>ard  As 
things  have  worked  out,  the  Justice  is  often  the 
oniy  cdiiipus  org-r  critical  of  AHrr»inistrative 
policies;  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  situation,  but 
it  makes  the  free  exuresijion  of  our  opinions  all 
the  more  necessary  if  an  atmosphere  of  un 
restricted  inlelkH^-tual  debate  is  lo  l>e  maintained 
at  Brandeis. 

Il  must   b<'  added,  of  course,   that    the   Justice 
.s«'rves   as    the   only    newspaper   on   the   Brandeis 
campus  and  as  sue  h  has  an  obligation  to  report 
perluM^nt   news  a^   fairly  an<l  objectively  as  pos 
siL.le      It   IS  m  this  area  th..t   nu.sl   rect»»it  criluism 
of   the    pai)er   ii;'-    lM*en   due*  t»Ht     culminating    in 
the  proposal  of  the  IX'an  of  Stu<ienls  for  a   J*ub 
heat  ions    Bo;*rd    to   exereis<    a    restraining    in  flu 
ence  on   all  student   publications. 

Before   going  any    further    we   wish   to  disp<'l 
once    and    for    al!    tlie>    idea    that    Jasliee    «litors 


of  the   Student 
Union  and  submit  said  budget  for  the  approval 

of  the  Student  Union"  (Article  VI,  Section  3d). 
That  is.  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  news- 
paper can  be  cut  if  it  is  felt  that  it  is  not  living 
up  to  its  responsibilities  It  should  be  stressed, 
of  course,  that  such  an  action  should  only  be 
undertaken  in  the  mosi  dire  extremity  and 
no  other  remedy  is  practicable.  Assum- 
ing tlxat  tiie  editors  of  the  Jastice  have  not  by 
this  lime  been  compieirriy  eorriipt«2  by  their 
power,  however,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  will  give  some  attention  to  intelligent 
criticism  bv  outside  students'^  Even  Dr  Sacks' 
Board,  after  all.  provides  for  no  pre  censorship 
of  the  news,  undoubtedly  because  this  principle 
is  as  repugnant  Iti  him  ah  it  is  to  ias  l*he  ques- 
tion then  becomes  what  to  do  after  offending 
items  have  appeared  to  minimize  their  re- 
occurrence. 

Faculty  Advisory  Baard 

As  we  have  implieti.  the  editon?  of  the  Justice 
are   fallible  human   l>eings  who,   like   anyone 

elM*.  can   t>enerit   from   outside  advice   and   criti- 
cisrn      And  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  is  open 
to  al!  students  who  are  w  illing  to  work, 
less  of  ideological  comnulmenl   —   '*^'*^,, 
in  any  sense  a  "self  perpetuating  clique  " 
not  mean  that  our  relations  wiih  the  facu 
all    that    they 
the   institution   ol   a 


live 
Messrs    !*{ 


."■un>f»d    to    c<»nsti(ute    afTiliation    therewith  '"      It    could 

.irjj^H-d      for    exampU'.    th.'t    opposition    to    IllIAC     supports 
"onimunivt   Patty  s  efforts  to  achuve  the  atMilit»<^i  of 


(,f  NDFA  fumls  t)y  the 
for  those  students  who 
wi  adnriit  its  truth  but 
bf^aiise  it  violatt'S  the 
value;  hence  a  decision 
not  lo  .ut.jt  Ki'deral  aid  would  be  a  .social  one  and  would  be 
binding  on  all  the  rnemtH-rs  of  the  Brandeis  community  Of 
<  ourse  siK-b  a  deeisMjn  should  be  arrived  at  by  a  free  vote  of 
1J>#»  5itifde^ts  and  faculty  b*jt  then  it  would  have  the  sanrte  force 
ov«  r  the  induidua!  student  as  a  decision  to  forV)id  the  stealing 
t»f  tKM.ks   frtdii    tlie   library 

■n»€  faculty.  howe\er.  has  recently  voted  to  accept  NDEA 
fundis  undtr  protest  One  of  the  fa(  tors  in  its  deiision  was  un- 
<1out)t«'<lly  the  plating  of  \Y\r  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
under  tru  saru«  provisu.ns  as  NDEA  since  the  School  of 
Sritnv^  IS  t»eavily  dep<'ndent  ("-n  gcvernment  assistance,  as  at 
n>ost  universiii*^.  refusal  of  NSF  funds  would  require  a  severe 
cunaii/ueru  of  n^  activities  And  thi.,.gh  it  is  tr\ie  that  we 
<<Kji<i  a*  (  epl  M)KA  funds  t)u  r«'fuse  thos*  of  NSF  we  would 
i^nd  e'ir«»lv«'s  to  thf  <  harge  of  m<  onsistcrw  y  and  hypocrisy  if 
vv»  cJkj  iMore«»icr.  tlte  1:?' k  of  an  organi/«-d  nwivemrnt  from 
tlw    c<.l!ej{«s   against    NDFIA    is    vif>d*-niat>le 

We  <omtTvend  the  fa< ultv  propo?:al  for  a  com  nitti***  to  work 
with  faculty  at  other  universiue5  against  the  offensive  pro- 
vision* f>f  t.^M'  act.  prtitest  is,  after  all.  rv»re  efTettive  when 
undertaken  by  many  ratbtr  thijn  f*w  And  sine*  the  constitu- 
tionality   fif    putting     Conununist   front  '    org ;iniza lions    on    the 

s:  A  r ' ti    li.t     «...o    w^ r^t     k...    *...^.,ri    t..^    .^„.~~„     .  —  „      ti-ix.    rlcincf'-T-    tKtit 
.   .  •  V,  z?    ..-.     w^  , , ,     ,..«i     «.\      <v.7%«%>     ....     .-...•..«      laiir^       loe    ciarju*!     iiitf* 

student*    will    br'    denied    NDFA    aid    ix-raus^e    of    their    p<^)litical 

a.sMKiati'jns    i^    not    an    imrnetiiat*'    one       However,    we    do    not 

iK'liev<    that    tl»#-    fatuity    resoiuium    is    strong   en«^>iigh      Notably 

lacking    I?   a    written   det  laration   that    students   who   qualify    for 

NDEA    aiisistance    but    whose    cons«"ierce    prevents    them    from 

accepting  it   will   \n    granted   loans  on  eqaivalent   terms   by    .he 

universny;  Tn«-  nectaration  is  in**re    out   it  ts  vernal  and  merely 

Kp«>akr.  of  possible   "  alternatjvc'    kij«ns      We   would    insist   that   a 

s'atem**nt  alt>ng  ihie  lines  we  have  sviggested   is  tM^cessary. 

In  accepting  NDEA  loans,  the  faculty  of  Swsrthmorc  Col- 
lege made  it  clear  that  automatu-  reconsideration  will  follow 
if  the  act  IS  not  administertd  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
indiMdual  liberties  That  »s.  if  Ad  \  a  nee  is  placed  on  the  SACB 
list  »nd  loses  its  appeal,  and  students  belonging  to  it  are  denied 
NT^EA  fu»v*«  Swarthn>ore  wouid  have  to  re-evaluate  its  decis- 
iofi  We  feel  that  thin  ptwrwmi  is  •  fctniu  »>€•*■  for  15rBf«*#^»«  ia 
follow,  for  if  there  v-owies  a  tinrw  when  tt»e  act  poses  an  immedi- 
ate danger  l«  the  right  of  students  to  apply  for  governnr>ent 
assistance  regardless  of  their  political  affiliations,  this  University 
must  act  decisively  eve«  at  a  financial  sacrifice  lio»x?ov«T,  ao 
effective  opposition  should  and  must  be  functioning  in  the  near 
futiir>f.  and  altermitivc  aanrees  af  loads  must   be   looked    into 


feel  that  theirs  is  the  cause  of  Pur'tjr  and  Virtue, 
by  dehnilion  cai>ablt  t*f  doing  r>o  wrong  We 
rcc^fgnir.r  tiie  ''CnrreniH?  of  misiakes  io  en 

IS  human"  —  and  grant  that  many  ol  tiit-  cnt: 
cisms  expresse<i  to  us  of  s|:KHific  articles  are 
valid  We  agree  that  c(>rtain  storiei^  were  not 
handled  objectively  in  th<  piist  and  ihat  *rrors 
of  judj;ment  have  Ix-e-n  made  M<*re<.vtr  the 
tfine  (»f  certain  attat  ks  on  Administrativ f  policy 
Ivas  Ik  en  ill  temrx  red  or  t)verly  snide  tht)ugb 

this  has  been  much  less  true  for  issut  s  of  the 
past  semeist<'r 

Publicaiious    Board? 

Ht)wever.   we  cannot   accept   the   idea    that   Dr 
Sacks"    Publications   Board     -   alUit    revised 
is   the   way   to  deal    wiin    tne    exisiinj;   ^i'u.rti■MMl 
It  is  true  thai  \t*e  Beard  will  provide  an  insUtu 
tionalized  means  of  communicalU'n  w  ith  faculty 
members:    but    \h*-\*'   are   t.ther   ways  of   provid 
ina  this    and  back  t>f  the  faculty  kioms  the  Ad- 
minisrtration    as    n»«-    unimot*     »..»«^ivv.     v^.     ^-.v 
Board's  dir«-<tives      Dr     Sat  ks   is   quite    rigiit    m 
ptiinting  out   the  fallacy  involved  in  saying   that 
one  has  to  work   on   the   Jastice  to  criticize   it, 
but  other  means  ol  voicing  criticism  d«  exist  — 
notably  writing  letters  to  the  editor  and  coming 
to  our  Tuesday  night  meetings,  which  are  open 
tt)  anv  and  all  interested  students  whether  or  not 
th<y   want   lo  join    th«    stafT      Ir   this  connection, 
if    students    are    not    even    intert  sted    enough    to 
writ*    lette/s.  it  «s  doubtful  that  Uiey  would  give 


is 

regard 
It  is  n*t 
dt>es 
ty  are 
should    be      We    thrreftjre    prt)pt>se 
of  a   Faculty    Advistiry    Htiard.   tf> 
Ix'conu'  efTectivf  immediately    which   sh*.'.'  meet 
with  the  Fxlitt)rval  Board  t)f  tlu    Justice  a  I   regu- 
lar intervals  with  the  intention  of  t)f!enng  nega- 
and  pt)sitive  cntuism.  as  it  sees  fit     So  far 
ler    DiamadopoultJS.   Jt>hn   Van    r>oren 
and    Peter    Wiles   have   agreed    to   serve   tm   sut  h 
a  boa  rd 

Wr  vWTei  this  plan  :n  the  k.-x'v.  Itnige  »ha|  no 
inst'iiition  is  exempt  from  criticism  but  in  the 
hrm  ixlief  that  the  police  p.;Wir  t;f  lh»^  Admin- 
istration should  not  h«  invoked  to  assure  com- 
phanct  on  tlie  part  of  that  inslitutn)n  We  have 
not  given  this  lx)ard  any  but  adv  i.sory  power  to 
the  newspaper  bt<aus'-  wt  beluv<>  that  wtiat 
IS  necessary  is  an  act  of  faitti  on  'ht  part  of  the 
student  tMKiv  and  the  .Administration  in  the 
at)ility  t»f  the  Justice  il-self  tt)  correct  its  mis- 
lakes  A.s  befort  .  the  Justice  remains  open 
and  wtktimts  tipmit.ns  whicli  difTer   from 


has 


to 
those 
never 


of    the    editt>rial    board       An    article 

l>een  rejected  t)n  ideological   grf)unds  and   never 


T   1  • 

I   I   I 


Whiil  is  at  .stake  here  is  the  right  of  those 
students  vmu>  are  mt'/resled  to  put  tmt  a  news- 
paper the  e*seacc  of  which  refltxts  their  views 
-  fret  frt)m  any  kind  of  Administrative  restric- 
tionr,  bvit  wHh  the  recognit!t)n  that  it  can  and 
will  bciitTil  from  tht  t  t-nstructive  advice  <<f  in- 
terested faculty  memkx  IS  and  stud«-nts  We  call. 
then,  for  support  by  the  student  t:>ody  of  aur 
board  and  cr  goal  of  self  improvement  iraase- 
diately  this  means  a  rejection  of  Dean  Sacks' 
PublkatioBS  Board  in  the  referendum  on  Thurs- 
day. In  the  W>ng  nin  wr  invite  students  to  join 
wit/i  us,  criticize  us,  and  above  all  assist  us  in 
fc-mulating  an  idea  <»f  what  (his  university 
&lK>uld   be  and  our  place  as  students   in   it 


Administrative  Decision 


Nc   doutn    mindful    of   the    recent    picketing 


leaf^eting  of   Allen   Dulles.   tb#*    Admmistra 
issued   Ihe  fo'ilowing  statement   in   the  Jan- 
31   r.axrtte  apropos  of   lectures  and  colio 
Unless  otherw.-5se   indicated,   attend 
IS    limited    to    meml>ers    of    the    Brandeis 
student    body,    faculty,    and    staff 
any    academic 


tion 
uaiy 
quia 
a  nee 


.shown  to 
picket  line 
plin'e 


Bill 


Essential    to 
an    environnrient 

influences. 


community    is 

free   from  pressures  or  constraining 
Therefore,  circularizing,    picketing,   or   creating 
disturbances     which     either     interfere     with     a 
nrheduled  event,  or  inhibit  the  freedom  of  ex 
pi-efwion  of  guesU  or  students,  will  not  be  per 
mitted  " 

( 1  )  The  wisdom  of  the  Administration's 
arbitrarily  restriclmg  attendance  in  this  n\an- 
n*r  i*  highiv  Questionable;  we  would  certainly 
maintain  \ ha l"  students  ?tv^  fwr.jJty  cf  oth*»r 
universities  should  have  an  opportunity  to  s^ 
what  Brandeis  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  intel- 
lectual activities. 


tlvat  the  heckling  anti  rudeness 
Duller  was  disgraceful.  ar>d  tlmt  tlic 
ttf  outsiders  wa*  w  i  oiUi'.  and  out  of 
the  leafleters  urged  people  to  go  ana  .s«"e 
Dulles,  and  the  Uafleting  did  nothing  to  in- 
hibit anyone  s  freedom  of  expression.  More- 
over, the  argument  tliat  a  picket  line  is  in- 
herently an  act  t>f  violence  is  absurd,  while  one 


must  recognize  that  il  n\ay  b*»  employed  to  in- 
dicate personal  dtsapprcval  and  nothing  more. 
(4)  It  might  tie  argued,  and  with  some 
justification,  that  \he  leafleling  should  have 
been  done  before  tlie  meeting,  e.g.  in  the  dining 
halls  or  mailro<»m  Dr  Sacks  argument  that 
such  tjHtics  will  scare  away  conser\'ative 
speakers  should  also  he  considered.  However, 
this  consideration  mm*  br  done  by  the  student 
body  of  this  University  in  the  case  of  Gen  Ed 
S  let  lures  (where  it  i»  their  money  that  is  be- 
ing spent )  and  by  the  students  Miid  faculty  m 
the  caAe   of  other    lectures   and    coiloquia.     As 


sentence  of  the  Administration  s  statement 

(3  !    However,  it  is  not  shown  how  circular- 
It  rs  up  to  the  student  body  to  decid*-  if  minimal  steps  such    Izing    and    picketing    of    themaelyes    "interfere 
»s  tho««e  we  have  oulluK.'d  should  be  included  in  any  resolution    with  a  scheduled  event,  or  inhibit  the  freedom 
opposing  NDEA.  of  exprcssioo  of  guests  or  students.      We  agree 


.  ,    ..  .    With  Oi>en  Hovwe  and  other  rules,  the  Adminis- 

(2)   We  agree  completely  with  f ^  »ffo«*"    traticc  hats  acted  arbitrarily,  without  letting  the 

Brandeis  community  as  a  whole  decide  its  niles 
and  regulations  But  as  students  who  asiH^rt  the 
risht  of  the  community  lo  determine  its  own 
code  of  behavior,  we  mu.st  condemn  the  action 
of  the  Administratioa  in  this  instance 


I 


PliMkatioiis  Board  Coiistitiitioii 


Bergen  Feuennm  Win  at  Harvard; 
Debaters  Given  Tournament  Tn^hy 


In  order  to  stimulate  student  interest  and  partici|>ation 
i"  student  publications,  to  improve  the  quality  and  insure  BrandeU  University  debaters  won  the  t«nth  annual  Harvard  Invitational  Tourna- 

the  continuity  of  student  publication,  to  insure  the  rejiru-  ntient,  in  competition  with  108  teams.  They  won   the   John  Quimry   Adams   Memorial 

larity  and  frequency  of  student  pubhcations,  to  improve  Trophy  for  a  year,  as  well  slf  a  permanent  silver  bowl  trophy. 


the    appearance    and     format     of  publications,     and     to 
encouragre  new  student  publications,  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished 
Board 
the  right   to   review   all   Bran 


a    Student    Publications 

The   Board   kl-ll    have   tions  prior  to  any  administra 

tive  action. 


deis  student  publications  on  its 
own  Initiative  or  by  request, 
and  to  recommend  to  tlie  put>- 
lications  improvententa  llkat  are 
deeoMed  desirable. 

Campsaiti— 

The  Student  Publications 
Board  riiall  be  compoaed  oi 
three  faculty  members  and  six 
students.  The  faculty  members 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration ml  the  University. 
The  six  students  shall  include 
the  following:  the  President  of 
the  Student  Council,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Student  Board  <  f 
Review,  the  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  Justice  (or  desigoated  sen- 
ior editor),  an  editor  of  a  stu- 
dent publication  other  than  the 
Justice  elected  on  an  annual 
Imsis  with  no  representation 
from  the  same  publication  in 
consecutive  years,  and  two  Jun- 
ior Class  students  lo  be  elect€?d 
at  large  annually  from  the  stu- 
dent body  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  student  publication  t>r 
members  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil or  the  Student  Hoard  of  Re- 
view. 

Powers 

The  Student  Publicatit)ns 
Board  shall  in  no  way  inter 
fere  with  the  formulation  t)f 
the  editorial  pt)siiu>ns  of  stu- 
dent publications  The  Boards 
pt)W'ers  are  limited  to  making 
su.tjgt\stu)ns  and  rfconuneiid.i- 
tions  tt)  puhlit  atitms  at  its  t)wn 
initiative  or  after  ct)iisidt niig 
a  request  from  any  member  t>f 
the  Brande's  community  The 
procedure  will  he  for  the 
Btjard  to  rn  a  k  e  its  re(t)rn 
mendalions,  tirsl,  to  the  publi- 
cation involved  and.  s<'((»nd,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Stutient 
Ct)uncil.  i-nd  third  and  finally. 
if  n«>c-c>asiary.  tt)  approoriate 
University  insti*'iti()ns  l  ne  m 
ct.nHnendations  t)f  the  Bt)ard 
will  affect  students  only  inso- 
far as  they  function  in  relalion 
to   publicatit>ns 

II  is  understood  thai 
complaints  against  publica- 
tions will  be  submitted  to 
the  Student  Puhlicatitins  Board 
for    review    aiKl    recommenda 


Trial  PeriadI 

The  S  t  J  d  e  n  t  Publicatioos 
Board  will  go  into  effect  dur- 
ing the  Spring  semester  IMS. 
After  a  six-month  period  of 
operation  the  Board  \/i'  make 
a  report  re  ^ving  its  activi- 
ties and  recommendin'^  any 
changes  in  its  composition  or 
Cooa  itution  thought  neces- 
sary. The  SUident  Council 
and/>>r  Ihe  adEainiatration  mav 
at  that  time  alao  propose 
changes  in  the  Constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Board.  How- 
ever, it  is  understood  that  no 
changes  in  the  Board  will  be 
made  by  administrative  action 
without  the  consultation  of  the 
Student  Council. 


The  team  consisted  of  Michael  Berber  '64  and  Barbara  Feuerman  '63. 
In  the  preliminary  rounds  the  debaters  compiled  a  record  of  seven  victories  and  one 
loss,  including  a  win  over  Northwestern,  one  of  the  top  debatinir  schools  in  the  country. 

In  the  octafinals  they  defeat- —     — - 

ed  Bradley  2-1.  In  the  quarter  town  were  Dick  Hayes  and  Georgetown  finished  aecund; 
ftnala  Brandeis  defeated  Dart-  Ternr  Goggin.  The  top  Ave  in-  Vermont  and  Wayne  tied  for 
mouth    2-1.     (Dartmouth     had   dividual  speakers  for  the  con-    third. 

cooapUed  an  S-O  score  in  the  test  were  Frank  Wohl  of  JDart-  Berger  and  Fcruerman  have 
preliminaries  and  was  the  lead-  mouth,  Terry  G<M(gin  of  been  selected  to  repreaesftt 
Ing  team  going  into  the  final  Georgetown,  Steve  Kessler  of  Brandeis  at  the  Distrkl  Vill 
rounds.)  Dartmouth,    Gil    Fomabene    of   Tournament     to     be     held     at 

In  the  semi-finals  the  Bran-    Vermont,  and  Jell  Sampson  <^    Brandeis     March     21-23      This 
deis  debaters  defeated   Wayne   Northwestern.  tcnirnament     is     a     qualifying 

State  4-1.  In  the  final  round  Of  the  top  five  speakers  in  tournament  for  the  national 
Ib^ndets  defeated  Georgetown  the  prelinisissry  rounds.  Bran-  chantpionships  in  April  The 
4-3.  Georgetown  had  previous-   deis  met  and  defeated  four  of 

of    the    them    with    the    exception    of 


ANNOIJNX  EMENT ; 

The  staff  listed  for  this 
issue  is  provisional.  al- 
though all  members  of  it 
have  in  the  past  seniester 
completed  the  requirenrients 
for  membership.  Owing  to 
some  dispute  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Jasticc  Consti- 
tution, staff  members  may 
have  to  fulfill  these  require- 

manent   members     The 
tors  will  consult  with  Coun 
cil  on  this  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Tonight  there  will  be  a 
meeting  t)f  th.e  prt)visit>nal 
staff  and  editorial  board,  as 
well  as  all  inte'fsteti  stu- 
dents who  wt)uld  like  ttj  jtiin 
or  dis<.uss  the  Justice.  The 
tneetmi;  will  be  held  in 
Sydeinan  1  1  at  7  00  The 
forth  c  t)  rn  i  n  ^  F*ut>lications 
Bt)aitl  rt^ferendum  will  iye 
diiicussed,  assignments  will 
l)e  given  t)ut  for  the  next  is 
sue,  and  a  i»liort  di.s<-u.ssion 
of  news  wri'ing  will  l>e 
scheduled  for  later  m  this 
week 


ly    been    the    winner 
Brandeis  tournament. 

The  two  debaters  for  George- 

Reisman,  Sianer 
Ejected  Editors 

r__  V T 

rOi    I  ear    icfiiii 

In  recent  Justice  elections 
Arnie  Reisman  'G4  and  Stephen 
Sianer  '64  were  chosen  vm 
editors  in-chief,  replacing  for- 
mer editor  l^rry  Goldman  '63. 

Reisman  and  Sianer  were 
nominated   by   0>e   former   edi- 


Fornabene.     Berger 
speaker  out  oi  216. 


was     13th 


State  of 
the  Union 


ALAN   RAPAPORT 

In      TtHirsday'a      referendum 
the   student   body    will   have   an 
opportunity  tt>  expre.SvS  its  op«n 
ion  of   the    Publications   Board 
The  discussion,  negotiation  and 


tll^'  I    !w^' *":*^-^:^'rJ^5_"4^?JPj*l^^l^^    argument   have    been    kmg    and    tion    is   to   be    published    in 

,»Hi x_   K„ii,.»-    T^^i^  ♦^..r«  ^/    confusing      But    two    aspects   ot    -^^i*"****  «»   hk-  /MiMrncan   /^ 

«n-       separate  baHotsTheir  term  of  *  ,,       ,    ,,       ciation     of     Universrfv     Fr< 


office    will    last    until    January 
1»64 

The  new  editors  si:bsequent- 
ly     designated      a      provisional 

editt)rial  Ix^ard  and  .^tatT  to  aid 
in  the  publication  of  the  news- 
paper althtju^h  tfiey  eaipha.M/ 
ed  that  (H)sili()n.s  on  the  statV 
and  asstMiate  board  are  sh!l 
t)peri  lo  interest^'d  .slo>ii'ni  -. 
parlu  olarly    freshmen. 

It  IS  expetleti  under  the  pro 
sent  etfitona!  structure  that  a 
numljer  of  mtxiihcatu)n5  will 
Ix'  made  in  the  newspaper  .s 
prt>c<^dure,  including  greater 
division  of  responsibility  and  a 
brief  journalistic  training  pro 
gram   for  staff   reporters 


FOITOR  S  NOTK    This  is  u  baxic  d'*'l'irat'on  |r.   th^  V'tdifi 
calton    o/    Policy    ^or    19ti2'H3    o/    f*ie    f^nifcff    Stmex    National 
Student    AasiHiat toil,    enfifled    "Freedoni    and    KespoTi*it>tbf y    of 
thi'  .Sfudeiit  Frets    ' 


NDEA 

Text 


EDITORS  NOTf.  T  fi  e  fol 
loiciric;  IS  an  excerpt  /ruin  the 
text  o/  the  amevdryimt  passed 
by  the  H7th  Congress  on  Ot  f 
J.*;.  ','.}H2.  \r>Uih  ((tiers  bul  h  tfie 
Nattonal  Defense  Kdneatum 
Act  o/  i3.).S  and  tlie  Sational 
Scien(  e  f'oinuidf 'on  Ai't  nj 
19r>() 

W  h  tMi    any    ronmiuni.^t     or 
ganiAation.   as  dehned    m   para- 
graph   (5>    of    ;-i4.ction    3    of    the 


Subversive     Activities 


Control 
Act    of     1950      IS    registered    or 
ther«-   is   in  effect   a    final   order 
of     the     Subversive      Activities 
Control    Board    requiring    such 
an    f>rgini7.ation    to    register,    it 
shall  l»e  unlawful  for  any  mem 
t>er    of    any    s«cn    or«anii^t»un 
with    knowledge   t)r   notice    that 
such    organization    is    so    regis- 
tered   or    that    such    order    has 
become   final   to   make  applica- 
tion for  any  scholar-ship  or  fel- 
low.ship  which  is  to  be  awarded 
from  funds  part  or  all  of  which    rights  and  privileges  of  the  stu 
are   appropriated    or    otherwise    dent  press  necessary  for  the  ef 
made  available  for  expenditure    ftclive    execution    of    resp^»nsi 
tinder  the  authority  of  this  Act.    b  i  1  i  t  i  e  s.       condemning       any 
or  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any    abridgement  of  t^em. 
such  award.  l )   Ttie    student    prf^js    must 


Whereas  USNSA  believes 
■  nci  entioi  »e!»  vnv:  t«-'iiv.»w  >>>^ 
principles 

1  )  That  a  free  and  vigwrous 
pres.-;  is  es.sential  lt»  a  demtn^rat- 
ic  society  and  that  freedom  i>f 
»*xpressi()n  and  del>ate  is  basic 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  edu- 
cational community  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

2)  That  it  is  the  duty  and 
aim  t»f  the  student  press  both 
tt)  develop  ant:!  seivf  its  com- 
munity and  to  cultivate  fret* 
dt^m  f)f  f^xpression,  stiinuiation 
of  thtKight  and  reHfx>nst  ni  the 
ct)nununil>  .  tlus  must  in'  d()ne 
a.-,  its  edittjrs  believe  jusl  and 
lillinx.  the  cd;li>r  must  t>ear 
full  responsibility  for  his  pol 
icies 

:^  '  That  the  aims  of  the  stu- 
dent press  camiol  Ix'  fully 
achu'VtHi  unless  indepentieiice 
from  all  forms  of  external  in- 
terf*»rence  or  censorship  is 
maintained   invK>l3te. 

4  '  Thai  alt)M>ugh  the  student 
{)ress  IS  often  formally  t)wried 
l)\    an    organization   other   than 

pr^ss  lye  free  from  conf'-ol 
str-mming  from  ownershij)  if  it 
IS  to  functit)n   well. 

DECLARATION: 

Therefore.  USNvSA  declares 
the    f  o  I  I  o  w  i  n  1^    iundamen».al 


be  free  frt>m  control  It  must 
be  permittee!  to  function  free 
of  all  student  or  non  student 
administrative       devices,       eg 


the    issue    override    all    of    the 
others   in   imptjrtance. 

First,  the   Put>lications  Board 
that    is  Ix'inx   preseoleti   emlH)d- 
M's       AI.I.       OF       THF       SAPK 
(;i'AR[>S    OK    Tlfi.    STUDKNT 
COrNCIL     PHOF'OS.\l        AM) 

srrnvK.s  (>\i  \  to  t.-Rr':A  i  k 
.\.\    .vr\b  )S!'m-:i{K    oo^'in 
r  I  \'  f:  tc>  !  u:  s  r^o  .\  s  I  h  1  t:  a  n  i ) 

I '  N  ('  K  N  S  O  r^  F  f )      Pr  FH  IC  A 
TIONS.     It   provides  .safeguai  wi- 
thal 

a.     prevent     any     interfererite 
with    editorial    ixthcy. 

b      prrvenl    thtf     K»:i,rd     from 
becoming;    a    'punitive    arm"    of 
any    group    within    the    I'nivrr 
sity. 

c      p I  e  vent     any     act  ion 
against    memlH'rs   of   a    pi;blica 
tion   a.s  citizen-    ,/r   studt  nts 

d      |>revent     direct     &dmini.s 
trutivr      partiripation      in      any 
form  Ml  the   Board. 

e      nrovifl**   i*~»»*    ^'*•..•'i**T?ts.    in 
eluding  two  editt>rs.   .nhall   have 
a   majority 

f      provide  a  .six  mtmth    'trial 


publication     boards,     student 

government,    faiulty     advisors,    period"  after  which  tlvere   may 

civil    or   ecclesiastical    ag**ryr\*^ 


Further,  it  must  l>e  free  of  all 
direct  or  indirect  financial 
pressures. 

2)  The    student     press    must 
be  a  forum  ft>r  free  expression, 
having    Ihe    right    lo    underiaice 
discussu>n  of  all  n^atters  t>f  hu 
man  conci  rn 

3)  The  student  press  must 
have  ai'cess  to  infomta i  lou  net 
essary  for  lindersiandirik,'  all 
facets  of  issues  afTecti.ii;  Die 
university  or  tolle>.je  coinrnu- 
nity  in  t>r(ier  lo  accuratei\  as 
sess  the  couimunity's  problems 
and    activities. 

PRINt  IPLK: 

.»  1  la '    1.1  It'  ^ L '.ivit.  Hi.   ^Ji  ^  >-'>.   u  >  u ■• 
organ      for      intiividi.al      exiwri 
ence    ar>d    growUi     and     an     in 
te»jrai    part    t>f    the    educational 
community    Ik'  ctmcerntKi   wilh. 

1)  Atxruracy    in  all    presenta- 

in  all  ne\^  s  stt)nes 

2)  Maintenance  of  an  open 
forum  ft>r  the  free  expression 
of  ide.TS 

3)  Full  regard  ft)r  the  laws 
of  t>bscenity.  libel  and  tether 
civil  legal  restnclitai.s  witli- 
out  vitilatmg  the  principles  of 
the  free  press  as  .set  forth  here- 
in. 

DECLARATION: 

USN^A  urges  student  editors 
to     adhere     lo     Hie     principles 


be  review  mi%d  revi.sit>«i  t>f  tin* 
Board. 

g  provide  for  ao  rkaiiges  ia 
the  Board  wilkout  oon.%<iltation 
with   the  student  rouncil. 

Thus    the    acceptance    t»f    U^e 
Publication    Poard   would   e.'im 
mate    tlie    polenti.-^!    d.«fii;ers    t)f 
ihe     F^u  oiirat  ions     Boar.i     vaHiIc 
retaminj^     *};e     ^x'tictits     of     uti 
pi'fv»'it     and     n)'>re     j»-M[K»f  )*;»•»!•• 
publuation-;   .^t    F^rantteis. 
The  Real  issuer 

Tlu'  .stcor^d  im[>ortant  asp<-ct 
of  the  (tint  r<iversy  's  t;0»|  ih'Tc 
i»as    never     he«'n     3     cii'ar     ccv 

frontatioa  of  opinions  Neither 
the  nt  wspapt  r.  nor  arts  dis^vis- 
sion  has  pres«'nted  a  con>piete 
picture     t>f 


top  6ve  teams  in  the  I>istrict 
contest  will  qualify  for  the 
final.*i 

IVDK  A 

fCrmtiNMed  /rorn  Fro«ir  Page) 
acceptance  t>f  litr  program  but 
protested  the  "discrimirvatory 
p  ovisiofM"  of  the  Act  It  un- 
animously approved  ti«*  Fac- 
ulty Seuate's  rtH'omntendatory 
report,  and  asked  the  Senate  to 
form  a  committee  which  will 
conlad  faculty  groups  at  othe^r 

universities  to  discover  what 
may  be  done  to  eliminate  ttie 
offensive  prt;visions  of  the  Act. 
The   text  of  the  faculty    resolu- 

the 

y     K'rt>fe»- 
sors 

In  place  t*f  the  omitted  dia- 
claimer  affidavit,  the  revised 
1>HI  states  that  a  membt'r  of 
any  organi/ation  app^'aririg  «>o 
tht  .Subversjv,  Active. es  C«m- 
tiol  lioaitl  lisl  wht>  applies  f<<>r 
NI)K.\  ni.»ne\  is  subjet  1  Ut 
F'rderai  p»M .sei.  u t  ic! i  Tlie-v«'  ,»r- 
K'.  oii/.alions  UK  iu'ii-  ihe  Coin- 
iiuu.ist  Par'Y.  the  t'onuettu-ut 
C*r.  il  i^ij^ht^  Volunteers  aiMl 
the  C'alifoiuia  Frnergeiicy  Ac- 
tion   C'omruittee 

M>KA    Fund> 

.N'DFA  fuiui.s  .ire  m  the  lorin 
of  loan:  to  urufer^radualt-s 
whieh  are  r.-j-.y-d  after  lirad- 
ua.'ien  Scientc  and  education 
majors  are  i^iveri  a  50  T  write- 
off 'Ihe  amount  t)f  funds  a 
unr.-ersity  reeeu-es  is  prt>}M)r- 
tional  to  irie  Hirt  r,{  its  .>tiidcr.t 
FKKiy  Rranders  has  reportedly 
ret  ered  less  than  $.50  000  Vi\- 
der  lite  n«  w  Att.  however.  Na- 
tional .S  f  1  e  n  r  e  Found,,  non 
grams  were  place<l  under  the 
.same  provisions  as  NDFA 
loans     the   erants  are   reportf»d- 

Iv     a     rruij.tr     rtr<tr\    f\t     tK.>     <w«>ww%l 

of  Sci#*n<-e  a{  Brandeis  The 
University  now  rtneives  $5.- 
000.000  per  year  from  all  jifov- 
ernntent  s  c  1  c  n  c  e  supported 
loans 

Tlu"  ehi»*f  lejKal  dirTer*»ncii» 
l>e»weeti  the  original  and  the 
revised  NDFA  bills  is  the  dele*- 
tion  of  the  di.s<laimer  affidavit. 
Sir>ce  a  partKMpating  univer- 
sity no  longer  has  tt)  adminis- 
ter th'.s  oath,  proponent.":  of  the 
bill  claim  that  the  refe<  ln»n  «»r 
at^eeptance  nf  N'F^FA  funds:  •« 
noVN'  a  rn:*Mef  of  uidieidual 
disi  refuMi  not  I  11  1  v  e  r  s  1  I  y 
lM>iK  y  Op^M.neuls  of  the  hill 
argue  tFiat  it  is  >!ill  obnoxious 
and  dt.s« 
sluderit  V 


in.ui.i 


or 


I  I  >  v%  t«  I  <  i;<i 


a 

is-sue 


a    is 


; 1;..; 

sti*denls    and    admmistra- 


Whoever    violates    »ubpara-  be     completely    self    directed 

graph  A  of  this  paragraph  shall  Within  the  legal  restrictions  ot  herein  .tatexi  in  er^or  io  fuirill 

be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  civil  and-criminal  laws  against  their  obligatiims   to  the  reader 

or    imprisoned    not    more    than  libel,     pornography     or     inde-  and  uphold  the  tradition  of  the    will    be   represented 

five  years,  or  both.  cency,   the  student  press  must  American  free  press.  fairly. 


the 

^~^^^  *U.~*  ...II 

boUi 

t»>rs,  who  have  l>**en  involved 
in  the  Publications  Board  wiii 
l>€'  present  al  viie  Student 
Union  meeting  tonruirrow  eve- 
ning. 

All  students  who  plan  to  vote 
on  the  issue  '>f  the  Board  in 
the  referendum  on  Thursday 
and  whti  value  their  vote  as  an 
expression  of  an  inft>imed  de- 
rision, should  attend  the  Sla- 
deat  Union  aseeting  ia  Seifer 
Hal!  for  th«>  first  and  aaly  time 
that    all    pnsitii>s*    a^ftd     Ismies 

fally 


(Hhrr    Schools 

Thus  far     >everal  uni  ver  >iti»*« 
which    rejecitti    .M)F.A    m    1^5* 

uav(-  .«ii  r-jMt-^i  it  iiiM,>r"r  if  it-  !  t- - 
Vised  prv)^rarn  I  hese  sch«>4»l.^ 
int  hide  .VntKnli.  Recti.  Yale, 
Chicago,  and  r^!nndtM->  It  is 
not  kiujwn  whetlur  a  netialive 
student  \  ote  Thursday  will 
have  any  elTccl  on  University 
policy. 


Higgs  Arrested 

^ContiBwed  friim  Fntnt  Page) 

also  the  defendant  in  a  suit 
which  Higgs  filed  in  the  cnur-  of 
four  Epi.seopal  ministers  in- 
volved in  the  freedom  rides 

The  •'crime"  —  "contributing 
to  the  delinciuency  of  a  minor^ 
—  i.«;  cia««ir«**d  a^  a  nviadeniearv* 
or.  the  maximum  penalty  for 
which  is  $500  and /or  six 
montns  in  jaii  Becau»c  o*  {fiQ. 
nature  w  the  i-rimm  Ififni 
caonoi  be  liisbarred. 


Pog*  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


NbnMty  5,  IMS 


MNwipy  X  1H1 


THE    JUSTICE 


PoQO  Fivt 


General  Eduaitioii  S 


Discord  and  Datchord 


Michael  Charles 


A  new,  restrained  and  muted  Brandeis  audieme  made  its  debut  last  Thursday  eve- 
ning under  the  direction  of  that  noteil  orchestraU>r  1.  M.  Sacks.    They  performed  a  new 


worK  composea  ana  arraiiK*?"  vy  mi 


Bluegrass  Concert 
A  Rousing  Success 

By  GEORGE  SHER 

Cambridge.   Massachusetts   is   well   over  a   thousand 


r  tt>onuiy 


than  Kentucky  folk,  and  smell 
better  as  well.  Yet  northerners 
of  all  types,  from  Cambridge 
and  elsewhere,  are  turning  in 
increasing  numbers  to  a  brand 
of  music  which  springs  direct 

ly 

of 


"Time,   Life,    Fortune,  Siwrts   Illustrated" 


work 
interl 

in  falsetto,  asking  Mr.  Luce 
whether  Time  magazine  (see 
Justice,  February  5)  wa«  a 
"ne^vs  magazine."  For  is  it  not 
true,  he  sang,  that  there  is  no 
€Hlitorial  page,  and  the  news  it- 
fcelf  seems  to  be  editorialized 
t^iroughout  the  magazine?  By 
meanj-  of  a  clever  iintiphonal 
juxtajK^sition  reminiscent  of 
the  dialogues  of  Rabl)i  Akiba 
;jnd  Baruch  S})if5<)7a,  Lure  an 
f,w(  red  that  it  was  true  that 
Tirne  t'ditoi  iah/'-d  the  news 
l>ut  since  lie  iu\«  n'eti  tlie  t<'i  in 
"news  !uaga/.ine  '  he  e»)uld 
)i;ive  it  mean  vvhale\tr  he 
w:irited  it  to  inenn.  Tins  lyp<' 
of  (iialeetu-  was  perfected  by 
thai  old  deiiniiuui  iii-<rkti.  King 
Melujchadne/./er  and  uften 
iilili/ed  liy  the  nott^i  neo  Kaf 
kian  Mao  1'se  tun^  There  was 
nnuh   apphuise   following. 

Tiie  overture,  by  K  Kemp- 
fi .  liitiodnCed  the  ieiln"ir«t;.»  of 
Time,  Life  and  ^ii•-lune.  ii  wii.> 
ijtenal  The  first  movement  of 
tlu  work.  '  Ann-riea  in  the  last 
fiftten  \ears."  was  structural 
ly  class'.eal  m  >t>le  (see  Music 
I).  There  were  tWi>  major 
ITiemes,    the    world    theme    au<i 

world  theme  uas  heralded  by 
the  mtitif  <.f  wr-.iireccdrntcd  " 
Not  -UK  (■  *Im  (l.ix  >  .'f  .^tilla  the 
Hun  has  aii\  ptojjlr  (■(.meriud 
itself  with  the  rest  of  ni.uikmd 
the  way  Americans  d<'  I  h» 
United  States  has  tro<^>i>>-  aiui 
missile  bases  all  over  the 
world,  providing  lucrative  op- 
portunities for  any  latter-day 
Mata  Haris.  American  econom- 
ic aid  is  also  unparalleled.  The 
Marshall  Plan,  the  World  Bank, 
Point  Four  and  Green  stamps 
all  show  the  deep  concern  of 
American  people  for  their  for- 
eign  neighbors. 

The    bridge     to    the    second      ^  ,,        .  .  ,,,,., 

then)(      was     America's    search   of  the  Amencaii  ih  a.r  niovemeiil .     11    is  c:         , 

for     world    order.     This,     said   (.ff(^.[   relationsliips  a.s  an  J-xpl. ni.it  M>n   for  the    'iiit  ..Idi;)).'   oi    historical    evi-nts.   Siniph.stu; 

Luce,   has   been    the   main   pre-         _, ^.^        ^  ^^.     ^_,^_,    ,,./„,,,..,,)  !v    i,M>,,r..  Wu-  rn.,!nl(»](i  ronii.lexit  it's  which  are  at 

cx^cupation  of  U.  S.  citizens  for 


ington  for  the  sale  of  literary  expediency.^  Residents  of 

fambridtfe  are  better  educated*^ 

uamonage  arc  u^i  ^^^      individual     performances. 

And  it  was  this  exuberance  to 
which  the  audience  responded 
and  added  in  its  turn. 

Although     the     performance 


was  in  general  a  gooci  one, 
from  the  lower-class  areas  both  vocally  and  instrumental- 
Ihe    South,    and    which    re-    ly,  it  was  far  from  perftH!t.  Bob 


fl(Hts   and   even   glorifies   much    Siggins,  the  groups  banjo  play- 

"    er,  handled  some  diflicult  num- 
beis  well,  but  made  a  numlxr 


than  ever  ix'fore  Finally.  Luce 
brought  in  the  "eultural  <-xp!o- 
sion"  motif.  Ever\one  uants 
to  Ix-  informed,  everyone  wants 
to  k!v,!vv  abcat  art  and  kultur 
and  things  hke  that  Kroio 
Paul  Klee  to  Wild  Bill  liu  ko(k 
ai  i  .«nd  Americana  aio  iiif 
comin^i;  ihitigs  iThe  .t'osfiKt-  of 
the  Sports  Illustrated  t  h  t  m  • 
was  a  major  flaw  m  this  \\(  ik  i 
P.i'il  Sl;owron  w  a.--  not  m  any 
\v,i\    !!i<rit 'orxd  (iutiiiK   Ih.e  e\«' 


ning. 

Taken  in  its  totality.  Luces 
work  was  no  landmark,  or 
hallmark  or  even  a  water  mark 
TluniKh  not  informative,  it  was 
ifi'.eresting  to  those  who  had 
seats,  my  h  gs  got  very  tired 
Mr.    Lu(e    c-iuludrd    with    the 

^  4  -,-     ,      „   ♦  «    I.   .,   ♦  .       1  »    I,    -      .   .   ,.  V.  ,.  .,1 

>UIH    IIM     lit  lll««l  «•  •  •   •  1.  >  i«  f,i  ■ 

don't    know    exac  ti\     \v  hat 
)j;oo<i  life   i.s,  \\  «•  ail   w  ar'.l   :'. 
ui.-tfU    presence    (»f    Mrs.    Luce 
v., IS    icit    thioii^'hout 


the 
Th.e 


that  is  decadent,  backward,  and 
see<iv  alK.ut  the  South.  1  refer 
of  course  to  the  so-called  "blue- 
urass"  music,  named  after  the 
bluegrass  region  of  Kt^ntucky. 
And  this  brings  us  at  last  (de- 
vious fellow  that  i  am)  to  last 
Fridav  night's  bluegrass  con- 
cert by  the  Charles  River  Val- 
ley Boys. 

The  (vmcert  itself  was  a  roar- 
ing success;  people  laughed 
and  clapped  and  cheered  and 
dribbled  from  the  mouth.  Such 
favorites  as  'Roll  in  My  Sweet 
Baby's  Arms,  "  and  the  instru- 
menUd  Rawhide"  were  met 
with  loud  applause,  and  bursts 
of  appreciatory  clapping  fol- 
lowed man-  of  the  more  spec- 
tacular pieces  of  digital  gym- 
nastics jx-rforn^tnl  on  the  man- 

/J.»l!n  •.tr>rt  K'-ittw»  A/1<  »»-•-'«  IV  »^r 

and  most  important,  the  group 
managed  to  conv<y  a  sen.se  of 
exulKrance  and  enj<.ym«  nl  of 
their    music    which    tianscended 


Cuha  and  the  Peace  Movement 


Vicka  Bonnell 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mtss  Bonrwll  is  co-chairman  oj  the  Bru/uics  Ppnci    (;;om;» 
In  years  to  come,  when  historians  lookback  iip<^n  the  Cni.an  crisis  <  f  ()(t(  Inr.  Pjr,2, 
they  will  no  doubt  want  to  include  anionr  thp  ca.suallie.s  of  that   ev»  tit   tlie  devastatK-n 

nt.    Il   is  ai\N.i>-   (laiir'Toiis  to  reiy   on  promise  cause  and 
effect   relationsliips  a.s  an  exnl.m.it  ion   for  the    iinto'K 

hi>  kind   lic.pienl'v   i;.'nore  Uio  rnanihtld  conijdcxit  ics  whicli  are  at  phiy 

nt    it}   certain    cataivsts 


e  .\  I "  1 .  i  n .  1 1  I  o  n  s  o  i 


N:r:;ct  !i<  !t-ss,   one   can    j  uvi  ifiahly    jn-i 


I  M  C 


iir 


th 


f    fii. 


the   se 


movement   was 

the  (iood  Life.  Luce  told  of 
how  hi.-  govKi  friend  J.  K.  Gal- 
braith  made  "abrasive  fun"  of 
our  affluent  society.  Then  in  a 
codetta  he  added  that  Mr.  Gal- 
liiaith  made  a  small  pile  of  af- 
fluence himself  from  the  roy- 
alties of  his  book  sales  —  this 
musical  joke,  remini'^cent  of 
the  early  Beethoven  .-.'.id  Mil- 
ton P.  rl-  -A-'-  u' •*''■'<  t',^  •■! 
1  k]  *  //.■.ir  from  the  audi- 
mci  Tins  outcry  was.  no 
doubt,  a  reaction  from  tho^ 
disciples  of  Nf.rman  O  P.ro\*,n 
in   the  cro\Nd    wha   \vf^r<     ;;'.«.. ire 


f  i...      1.. ..    \^  hich   havi    thi 

Jarch    for   ing  manifest  the  trends  already    electorate.  Tliroughout  the  cam 

inherent    in   a    given   situation 

The    decline    of    the    American 


paign,    the    educational     obj.  ( 
live    superceded    the    goal    of 


facts  of  the  situation  are  these 


of     the    excrcn.t  nt.i!     n;»i>,!c    of 
money.     If  this  is  indeed  true, 

then  v.o  .u<     ill  1m  tf'  r  off  with- 
out It       Av  c't  ha   L-.ak  s  moth 
er    s-iw      ll    can't    buy    happi- 
n  t  s  ••  " 

Kvidf  nrr  of  Am#T!ca's  pur- 
suit Ox  tn.  Ci.'o<i  Life  is  seen  in 
a  return  to  n-<i  ir*  p,.sloral 
motif).  People  .  r.  i  :  *-'  '•  na- 
tional parks.  hu\  riK'  n<  (h  orn 
at  W.ilden  Pi/T.d  anrl  u.itch.msj 
\'..Ki  Bear  iU  laru'r  nuiniMr^ 
th,m  e\er  i)«  fore  Ak'.un.  an 
incre,)s«(i  uilcrt  st  in  i<l>-(;ition 
ig  further  evidence^  of  the 
rrarry^.  for  the  pr»o<l  ]'f»' * 
More    stnools   arc    in    existence 


winning  votes.  Indc<  d  oik 
peace  movement  in  recent  pnight  say  that  the  Hu^hts  cf 
months  is  a  case  in  point.  fort  revealed  the  fact   that   {) 

r^^       ^u;„_*;,.^i,.  ,.<^,^r«^;7oKiA    litiral    eamnaign.s    are    able     t(j 

reach    more    people    with    \  h  e 

"peace  message"  than  any  otti 

dnce    the    Cuban    crisis,    and   ^j.  method  known  to  date.  The 

more  specifically  in  Massachu-   success  of  the  Hughes  <fl<iii 

.Its  since  the  November  6  sen-   must  be  measured   in  terius  of 

a.o.ia.  election,  there  has  been  %l,lZiTobi:"ir.TJ:l   u'^ 

a   marked  drop-off  in  peace  ac-  j^  terms  of  the  number  of  vt.ie.; 

li\ity.  Thi'j  \^  particularly  true  Hughes    recei\ed     (although    it 

of  college  pe.H.    movements  in  is  gratifying  t.    know  that  Ih.  re 

*»  .         ,,  ,     ,     ,.  i,„,^  are  5<i  '  ("    !<  .,ce-mindcd  \oters 

Massachusetts  .tu<i  .i,^^  here.  .^    ^^^^^      ,  j,^  ^      Following    the 

Pe..(  .  -  i  .  -  1  s  have  long  Hughes  campaign,  it  becan.e 
sought  '4)  ro^i-t  ;ind  ;iltt  r  the  clef»r  that  the  more  traditional 
prevailing    ti. nd    of   policy  and   methods  of  bringing  ^hc  |Ki<ee 

question  before  the  public  were 


i    .-iviMt-nts.    11    laueo    lo 

a(hie\c   it.v  i;(>licy   olijective    (as 
if   the   pca<'e   march(  rs  e\<r  hv 
lic\»<i    they    could    substantially 
.nn  r   an    mexoialjle   trend   any- 
wav  ) . 

(Continued  an  Paqc  7) 


of  mistakes  and  sometimes  lost 
the  beat.  The  new  mandolin 
player  was,  unfortunately,  used 
only  as  a  curio  -  usually  he 
tooic  one  instrumental  per  num- 
bt^r,  and  sometimes  not  even 
that.  For  the  rest  of  the  time 
he  just  stood  back  quietly  do- 
ing rhythm  strums  on  his  man- 
dolin. When  he  sang  (which 
was  unfortunately  seldom)  he 
displayed  a  fine,  piercing  coun- 
tr>-western   type  voice. 

The  group's  harmony  was 
for  the  most  part  simple  and 
unexciting,  though  it  remained 
colTl^)etent  thr(»ughout.  Usu- 
ally two  of  the  pt^rformers  sang 
at  a  time,  while  the  other  two 
fCoTUJTiucd  on  Paqe  5) 
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opinion  re.Kding  nuclear  war   i—geiy  ineffectual  by  compari 
and    disarmament.    I  he   central   ^^^ 


problem  they  have  face 
of  utilizing  their  c  i  i  • 
small  numbers  to  makt 

vt .i.' :!  > ;i !     ! roj'a*  t     on    :  he 
.'ir.ri  ojiirnon  of  t )ic  r i.o.  a-r 
(i.u!;oiit.(!l>    l)i(  y    ha\  c   fo 
t'Ati    ..oproaches    to    this 


d  is  that 


Ic'ii     1  '•  working  to  .■  hantze  pub 
\ic   opinion   \>y    mc.inv   of   d'rect 


<A 
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e«  'f  1 !  at  I 

throt.j^b      leaflet  utf: 

c»f    \  ar  .<ni»;    o  1  h  e  r 

2  ut-rking  to  influenrc  1  n  e 
pol  i(  s  n.;:kcr<;  then^sei\e'«  i' > 
mear.^-  of  ( cnf  ronlat  ;on  with 
elected  and  arjfiun:  t  rat  i\  e  ofTi- 
cial^  letter-writ  mg  campa!jy;ns, 
and  rcalistu  ■  v:ii^rj/<.<,t  ions  f>f 
\iahlc  al1ernaii\,c.'>  to  Ihc  prcs- 
f  nt   ;■  i*  uat  ion 

(  ampaign    Approach 

Tljt     for  m  c  r    aj.pioa*  h    was 
p«  rhiaf)"-    Ik-x*    empl«/ved    in    th« 
fourse  of    the    Hughes   for    Sen 
ate    campaign      Thi^    campaign 
had   a-^   itr  goal   'he   wid<'=pread 
fli'-s*  niHialutn      of      educational 


son. 
is  that       yy^p  second   approach,  direct 
atively    influence  on  the  policymak(  rs 
a   sub-    was  exemplified   by   the   Wa'-h- 

ington      Project     of      Feb!  nary. 

]9t'2     Approxim;iici\    7  (lOO  viu- 

df-nt'-  tr;i\)i#ii  to  W  ,^  ■  1;  i  n  f  t  on 
in     order     to    c  o  n  I  r  o  M  i     ihou 

t  I(  (  tod     r  t  pi ..  ■■-,<  nt.i!  ;■.  r'.     \v  i  ;  h 

«■  pjf'f   i  tiC     P'"ll<>       p.r  (  ip(  --;,  i'-     i.ih';- 

l.-ited  t<i  hring  ah<»ut  a  torn  to- 
wanl  Ot  rtcc  AltnouKh  the  uri- 
nu'ns(  -.tiowmg  wa-^  irnfiressive, 
tlie    acto;d    imp.act    of    the    Tri-j- 
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STUDENT 
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J      M  l«S  k«.  I   K*  'i?      »V 


c<,>ncei\('d  at  a  lime  when  the 
decision  on  resurv,{-»t  ion  of  test- 
ing was  im|>eiiduu'  an<i  when 
''nil  I>«fcn'-e  meaMiret;  were 
g  a  i  n  1  n  ti  oationwl  ac(  hum  It 
was  a  t><  ro'l  of  mtrmse  concern 
o\er  a  w(>T--t  ning  situation.  :^U(\ 
I  Of  F^roj((t  was  intended  as  a 
protest  before  th;,.  fa*  i  that  If, 
as  a  (jt^monstr.'itiop.  ef  cpposi- 
tion  to  impcndmg  dc(i:si(iMs  in 
sliort  it  grew  o.it  af  what  might 
l-e  «,^ileli  a  crisi'-  situation    and 

.1.  .  t.U,<    fhr-     mr^nir'nlr^i  II    rrxibjli- 
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Book  ll«vi#w 


The  Child  and  the  ^Wew^^  School 


David  Krickar  aind  Howard  Rock 


Bluegrass  at  Brandeis 


SUMMERHILL,  A  RADICAL  APPROACH  TO  CHILD  REARING  by  A.  S.  Neill,  with  a 
ioreword  by  Erich  Fromm,  392  pp..  Hart  Puhlithing  Co.,  N.Y,  11,  N.Y.  Publisher's  price:  $5.75 
(At>aikibl«  at  booksiore  for  $4.60).  Copyright  1960. 

If  a  society  ia  set  up  in  which  the  maximum  freedom  for  the  individual  is  allowed — 
that  is,  the  familiar  sense  of  irtsedom  in  which  the  liiuiviuuni  may  ucvclvp  to  hie  own 
capacities  with  minimal  interference  —  is  it  not  likely  that  the  best  possible  environ- 
ment will  thus  be  produced? 

We  know  of  no  successful  application  of  this  Utopian  idea.  The  experiments  in  Uto- 
pian communities,  such  as  the  one  of  Robert  Owen  and  others,  have  ended  in  failure. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make        ..  ...  .....  ..  — ^::::^"*^r^"thrprinciple8    oTli;^ 

school,  or  to  describe  more 
than  a  few  of  the  pupils  that 
the  school  has  turned  out.  When 
one  pupil  was  asked  what  Sum- 
merhill  would  offer  that  Eton 
would  not,  he  was  not  sure. 
After  some  hesitation,  he  re- 
plied that  it  gave  him  a  feeling 
of  complete  self-confidence.  At 
Summerhill  the  child  is  not 
subjfctfd  to  absolute  stan<iards 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  famil- 
iar cliche  "childr(>n  should  l>e 
seen  and  not  htvnd"  is  dianirtri- 
cally  oppt)sed  to  the  idt'as  and 
methods  of  the  schools.  In  one 
instance  a  child  of  five  told 
Neill  to  leave  his  birthday 
party  because  ho  hadn't  been 
invited.  He  left  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  —  jubt  an  the 
child  would  leave  his  room  if 
he  didn't  want  his  company. 
Under  no  circumstances  is  the 
child  allowed  to  do  whatever 
he  wants.  "In  Summerhill,  ev- 
eryone has  equal  rights.  No  one 
is  allowed  lo  walk  on  my  grand 
piano,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to 
borrow  a  b(»y's  cycle  without 
ptrniission   " 

Altlv.jug!i  political  ecjualily  is 
an  integral  part  of  Summcrhil!, 
it  is  not  an  end  in  itstlf  Al- 
most all  children,  to  a  greater 
or  lessor  t-xtent.  ha\c  iM'tn  and 
.*^till  are  .'^ubj<>(le(l  <o  al)s<)Iute 
vahus  of  rij^lit  and  wrong  from 
p^irenti^!,  vl'^'i'"''^  .iiul  other 
sonrces  It  is  ditVicult  to  (i<f(  r- 
nnnte  tli»  ir  exat  t  edect-  \<\ 
c.ss(  nee.     vvluit    Neill    has    dune 


an  analysis  of  these  failures. 
However,  one  of  the  first 
thoughts  that  occurs  to  us  is 
the  elemental  fact  that  they 
were  dealing  with  imperfect 
beings  with  built-in  hates,  prej- 
udices, and  natural  fears,  which 
could  easily  have  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  mecha- 
nisms of  interaction  between 
humsn  beings. 

Emphasis  on  Freedom 

It  would  thus  appear  that  a 
possible  Ixmeficial  consequence 
would  be  produced  if  the  ef- 
fects of  human  frailties  could 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  ALso, 
methods  could  be  introduced  to 
remove  their  causes.  Such  an 
experiment  has  been  going  on 
in  England  for  almost  forty 
years  at  Summerhill  School, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from 
London.  Howevei,  Summerhill 
is  not  an  attempt  at  a  Utopian 
community,  but  rather  a  fresh 
approach  to  education  through 
an  increased  degree  of  freedom 
upon  children  from  the  ages  of   expert  toolmaker  and  can  r<'.::d. 


Doesn't  the  child  of  six  wait 
to  see  how  you  vote  before 
he  raises  his  hand?  I  wish  he 
sometimes  would,  for  too 
many  of  my  proposals  are 
beaten." 

True  Knowledge 

A  number  are  of  the  opinion 
that  knowledge  and  learning 
cannot  be  forced;  that  is,  a  true 
appreciation  of  learning  may 
only  be  obtained  through  a 
genuine  affinity  for  the  pre- 
sented material.  At  Summer- 
hill. all  classes  are  optional. 
Upon  arriving  from  other 
schools,  many  of  the  children 
cut  cla.sses  for  weeks,  as  a  re- 
action to  the  discipline  of  their 
former  education.  When  the 
child  has  outlived  this  stage,  he 
once  again  begins  to  attend 
classes.  However,  if  the  child's 
interests  do  not  lie  in  this  di- 
rection, this  will  not  occur.  One 
boy  left  Suninierhili  st  seven- 
teen without  ever  having 
learned  to  read.  Today  he  is  an 


three  to  seventeen  Instituted 
and  conducted  by  A.  S.  Neill, 
who  wrote  the  b<M>k  Summer- 
hill. it  afTorfls  an  att'snrhina  in- 
sight  into  a  rno.st  radical  ex- 
periment. 

At  Summerhill,  the  head- 
master and  rtafT  have  the  .same 
Ftatus  as  any  and  everyone  of 
the  children  Tmpos.^ibie*.'  Ideal- 
istic"' No  Except  for  l^,avio 
fiii  fe  1  \  I  e  l;  1 1  i ,  1 1 1  o  1 1  s ,  s  1 1  ( ■  r »  a  .s  i  >  pe  n  - 
ing  up  tli<  c!'..  lineal  labor  altry 
to  t(i</  -ruai!  rhildn  ri.  rvil<*-  are 
mad<'  ))\  an  as.^ernbly  of  the 
students  and  sUitf  K.n  >i  l,.is<.ne 
Vote 

"Bftt,  sdus  lltf  kiioulnr,  (.TM\ 
in  prart icr  o/  c  o  u  r  s  e,  tfte 
voices  (>i  tfw  (irounnps  toutit. 


He  prefers  articles  on  psychol- 
ogy and  mechanics. 

At  Summerhill.  there  are  no 
exnminiiticr.s.  The  ^lalT  i^  oaali- 
fied  to  teach  to  the  set  stand- 
ard. howe\er.  for  many  chil- 
dren take  stati'-given  <*xani  in 
ord«>r  to  enter  a  university. 
Thi  >  uMiciiIv  begin  to  work  for 
them  seriously  at  about  the  age 
of  fou/ievn,  and  sorrienme'^  i  ru'V 
do  not  pass  1h<  m  th(^  lirvt  time. 
Wliat  IS  perh;ip>-  '>>,,»•'  unpor- 
tant    i^   th.u   Ihey   ti  >    a^-'iin 

It   ].•-   impossible   here   to  give 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
remained  silent.  In  general 
this  kind  of  two-part  harmony 
gets  repetitioiis  when  done  as 
straight  as  the  Charles  River 
Valley  Boys  did  it  (though  it 
can  be  made  to  work  by  a 
group  like  the  Stanley  Biulii- 
erf,  whose  voices  cross  and  re- 
cross  each  other).  In  the  one 
sacred  number  in  which  the 
group  all  sang  together,  with 
mandolinist  singing  high  tenor 
and  Fritz  Richmond  singing 
ba&s,  the  result  was  an  inter- 
esting and  complex  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Charles  River  Valley 
Boys.  like  so  many  other 
"new"  bluegrass  groups,  are 
almost  completely  eclectic  in 
their  choice  of  numbers  and 
arrangements.  About  three- 
quarters  of  their  songs  and  ar- 
rangements can  be  tractni  di- 
rectly back  to  cither  Flatt  and 
Scruggs  ("Rawhide")  or  the 
New  Lost  City  Ramblers 
("Frankie  and  Jolinny";  "Oh 
Me,  Oh  My").  The  group  is  still 
colorful,  though  it  has  lost  con- 
siderable character  since  last 
year  when  its  members  sported 
beat  up  old  cowboy  hats  in- 
stead of  new,  shiny  vests.  Al.so 
(tiiouKii  triis  may  be  my 
imagination)  it  seemed  that 
they  were  dirtier  then,  and 
hairier.  It  is  disturbing  to 
contemplate  the  changes  that 
the  future  may  wreak  upon 
them  prophet  of  doom  that  1 
am,  I  can  even  forescM-  a  time 
when  Bob  Siggins  shaves  his 
moustache.    But   then,   no   mat 


ter  how  clean  they  appear  on 
the  outside,  as  long  as  they 
continue  singing  the  same 
splendid  brand  of  music  that 
they  now  sing,  the  Charlca 
River  Valley  Boys  will  remain 
grubby   where  it   counts — deep 

in      tiw^ir     iv>iintriA«>4l      (Ihoiiim 

unel^^trified)   souls. 


Res.  Phone  TW  3  2520 

Angeh  Castellana 

A  Berber  £<««>•»??  GrsJuwiv 
847  Moin  Street 


Hiatt  Students  Return- 
"Wonderful  Memories" 


Hv  >!IT(  HKI.I.  SA.NUWKISS 
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ESPERANTO 

Tues.,   Feb.   12.  7:30  P.M. 

FORD  ~  SYDEMAN    135 


WHAT'S 

NEW 

IN  TOE  FEBRUARY 

ATLANTIC? 

•*Mow  Not  to  Taacli  T««ch«r» " :  "the 
training  of  Amen.,  an  trachen  ci  '  i;n- 
w*«kiy,    slow  witted.    fc.ur€«»iiC»rt'>«        .   . 

•  failure,"  says  Jam*s  D  Koemer  in 
thtt  Incisive,  critical  analysis. 

ALSO 

J.  B.  f*rl*«tly  :  Reminlscenf  es  about 
the  author's  sarvica  in  Worki  War  I 

**LmnpMlua«  in  Sicily"  :  An  Atlantic 
EJ<tra  by  Archibald  Colquhoun 

ArchltMid  MacLeiah:  On  hatred  exhib- 
ited tn  racial  conflicts 

W.  D.  SfMMtgraaa ;  A  new  poem 

"The  IfMliana  Durtea  and 
Preaawra  Politics": 

The  pursuit  of  excel- 
tonce  \% the  everyday 
|ob  of  the  Atlantic's 
•ditors  be  it  in  fic- 
tion   Of    fact,    poetry 

•  r  prose.  In  9^/»T■ 
Increasing  numbers, 
those  in  pursuit  of 
•cademic  excellence 
flrtfl  in  the  Atlantic  a 
chalUngino,  enter- 
taining erKi  enlisht- 

•  ninK  companion. 
Gel  yvuf  copy  today. 


le^es  have  rcUir.Me?!  to  the  Stale.s  .«ftf^r  ^jx-ndinir  hi.st 
summer  and  first  semester  in  Israel  as  i)art  of  the  Hiatt 
])r()^Mam.  KelurniuK  Hraiideisians  are  IJiuia  (ioldman, 
Klaiiie  Het.-hi^ff,  Laurie  (iriorman,  Har»)ara  LamU/rt, 
r,etty  Nevvberjrer.  D^ns  \  afle,  Alan  Katz.  Mirliat'I  I.etkow, 
Lrunaid  Miilti.  Stuait  Tans. 
Edward  Sukcniok.  and  'Ibonias 

11  VJ  1  W  I  I/.-      \  1*1  ».>n    i  ^  e.  rv  »."    '  f-.v  .      ..•    .. 

s<"ni()r:  Xhv  r  r  .s  t  are  juniors.) 
'I'he  program  of  study  includfd 
Hebrt'vv  h-ssons  and  liM-turcs  on 
Bihlical  Hist<»iy  and  Archac- 
olofTv,  and  Israoii  .Social  and 
Ptililical  In!-tit':l!"n.<.  Thi^  wa<« 
the  pr(iKrair.'s  .';ccond  year  of 
op<-rution.     and     for     tho     lirst 


nartics. 
contact 


f  ;ill  \)v.-  Israeli  political 

Tins   i'^  tiot  to  nu'ntion 

with     tho    real     "ma- 

Bcn-CIurion.     M  o  she 


time.  S'-y^^jols  other  than  F^ran- 
d«'i^  were  repre-entcd  -  U  of 
Southern  California.  CMy  C"o'- 
le^e  of  N  Y  .,  Clark  I'nu crsily, 
Jackson  C^'He^o  of  luft-s,  and 
Bro<;klyn   ColU-^e 

The  head  of  ihc  Hiatt  pro- 
gram is  I)r  Howard  Saehar, 
M.n  «.f  AbiH-n  Sactiar.  Presi- 
dent of  the  rniversity.  Other 
faeulty  nietnhers  ineiude  Drs. 
Benjamin  Halpern.  Trude  Dot- 
an,  and  Chaim  Tadmor  All  the 
students  took  the  same  four 
eonsecutiv  e  courses,  e  a  c  h  of 
which  wa.s  four  credits  The 
first  wa.«;  Hebrew,  con.sistint!  of 
ton  days  of  semi-private  les- 
sons, followed  by  two  months 
of  intensive  study  at  the  Ulpan 
(the  state  language  school  for 
new  immigrants).  At  the  Ul- 
pan, Hebrew  is  ta'jj^ht  live 
hours  a  day.  six  davs  a  week. 

mere  the  Hlatl  stiKfent.*;  mixed        — .,.. -    - 

with  a  larger  body  of  students;    trips,    which    the    entire    group 
their  other  courses  were  given    took.  The  hrst  consi.sted  of  con- 
exclusively  for  Hiatt  members,    ducting    diggings    at    var'ous 
"Machers"  sites     around     Jerusalem    after 

Following  Hebrew  came  the  course  on  archaeology  was 
three  courses  lasting  six  weeks  completed  The  ^^orond  was  a 
apiece:  Biblical  History  and  visit  to  the  Beersh<^ba  area. 
Archaeology,  with  Drs.  Tadmor  where  students  stayed  at  a  new 
and  Dotan;  Social  Institutions  development  town  for  three 
of  Lsrael,  with  Dr.  Ha1p**rn;  days  Other  trips  included  vis- 
and  Political  Institutions  of  Is-  its* to  the  various  tyj^es  of  agri- 
rael.  also  with  Dr.  Halpern.  cultural  set  ups.  a  short  so- 
The  last  course  v/ss  dotted  *.v!th    journ  to  Tcl-Aviv,  a  tour  of  Is- 


.Sharett.  and  Mrs  B<'n-/.vi,  who 
received  the  Hiatt  studc^nts  at 
her  home. 

All  tho  coursi  s  except  the 
one  at  the  l/lpan  were  held  at 
the  Hillel  House  of  the  I  niver- 
sity  of  Jerusalem.  Most  of  the 
students  lived  in  a  boarding 
house  not  far  away.  There  was 
p'cnty  of  opportun  ty  tor  trc««'- 
(  1,  however.  The  weekends 
were  free,  and  inos*  of  the  Hiatt 
'.cholars  did  sight  seeing  all 
over  the  country  At  the  end  of 
the  course  or.  Social  IiistiMi- 
tions,  the  members  of  the  Pi  o- 
gram  were  dividt^d  into  ^niall 
group.*;  of  one,  two  or  ihiee 
Each  group  worked  with  a  dif- 
ferent social  institution  {such 
as  a  medical  h«>a!th  center,  or 
education  center  t  for  three 
days,  then  had  to  w.  ite  a  sum- 
mary of  what  they  learned. 
This  assignment  pro\  ided  an 
opportunity  for  getting  to  know 
Jerusalem  and  the  sur-ounding 
ar*»a  hf»ttpr  (on  the  Israeli  side, 
that  is') . 

Field  Trips 

L>a?:tly,   there  were   five   field 


many   guest    speaner;*,   uinonK 

them   the   Minister   of   Housing 
diiil     lAJvciopmt'nl,     and     the 


rael's 


military 
and    n    tour   r.f 

ments. 


inctallat  ions. 
acUie- 


thc  Ai-;^ 


MANDELL'S 


I't  cioHiinfi 

•  sportswear 

•  itwnmi  w««r  for  hire 
311  WolfiMt  Stroo*,  Nowtonvillo 

LA  7-6940 


>ther  col- 


•  records 

•  guitors 

•  sheet  music 

•  musical  occessories 

/(j.sf,  .s;)e(  i<il  onh-r  srrv'uc 

Newtonville  TV  &  Record  Co. 


321   WcJRut  S». 


L.A  7  6192 


Located   In   Heart  of 

WALTHAM 

A  beautiful,  new  custom- 
built  hi -ranch  Almost  cxie 
acre  wocxJed  lot  on  a  pri- 
vate way.  Walking  dis- 
tance to  shopping  center, 
school,  et  cetera     Two  col- 


r^rt^ri        /-arr^rmt/-         ♦.!. 


both 


tb. 


built  in  gorage,  tool  room, 
oversi/ed  enclosed  porch. 
Combinotion  storm  windows 
and  doors  throughout. 
Also  has  a  mother-in-law 
apartment  Two  beautiful 
picture  windows  overlook- 
ing a  marvelous,  unob- 
structed view  Mcny  other 
extras 

PRICE:   $35,000 
CqU  TW  4  5405 


:;ca 


■  «    ttUNItl    HHitlli 


Tony  Saletan  m  c 

The  Greenbriar  Boys 
Doc    Watson 

trie  von  Schmidt 


iOIDAN  HALL 
SofMrdciy  FEB        9  6^30  »•  m 


IMmm    flJ^  *14»  *&J 


■•  *  \*ti 


^"''s'vx.i   t&^22'.  'c^r*" 


ST'SkTra'^TTS: 


:3Easrj!rzsr5Esan 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly     fine     restaurant    in    Waltham 

hos  now  been   tNLAKOkU  and   MUDEKNiZEu 

for    your   added    pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around   tlie   comer    ft*  itt  Graver    Crinm) 

TW   4  4010 
Open  6  A.M.  -7:30   P.M. 


The  Naliona!  (  oputi  itt^p  f^r  I  .*ilK>r  Isra«l 
Trtuwilv  Arinournt's  the  Sf><)nH*>rstiip  cif 

AN  8  WEEK  SUMMER  PROGRAM  for  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  of 


WORK 


ISRAEL 


VACATION 
EUROPE 


AU'inclusire  I 


$S78.00 


Jet  Di'parfi'-^-a  Jut.*22&  July  .♦.%,  1963 

PROCiR.^M   H  AH  RFS 

•  IS  da>cof  fniM-ptrkins  and  othrr  Mork  bi  fcl»biitikii 

•  14-dav  >•<-'    \t\n  at  Kfar  Maicabia,  Intemaiioiuii  Youth 
Holioay  *    nter  In  Ramat  (•an 

•  14-day  <our  of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France 


*All  incluMiie  rate  i»  hrinffi  nn  th«  nftr  rpHu* fd  group  fnr^ 
of  $5.16  (M)  on  econom-v  ftt  fitghtn     J  he  nfic  gruup  fart 
!s    auhject  to  government  approfal. 


For  full  inlofmatinn  and  irmfn^ttona.  crtmtart: 

HISTADRUT  STUDENT  TOURS 


1SS  Dcvomhirc  St. 
LI   2- 144* 


ii  Eo«f  47»K  Sf 
PE  4-7440 


■%'-.. 


-.^'  •%*--• 


Paoe  Six 


THE     JUSTICi 


5,  IMS 


Charies  C.iuliano  s  review  iii 
a  recent  Justice  of  Alfred 
Frankfurter's  lecture  and  the 
Poses  Iniititule's  other  programs 
has  just  come  to  my  attention 
His  remarks  are  so  careless  of 
fact  and  in  such  qu€^ionable 
taste  that  they  should  ru>t  go 
unanswered. 

Giuliarw  writes  that  i\>e 
Poses  lecture  series  didnt  af^ 
peal  to  students  this  year,  and 
hence  were  poorly  attended, 
because  they  lacked  intellec- 
tual substance  He  expresses 
some  satisfaction  with  the  mere 
"scholarly  ngnificaunce"  oi  last 
year's  lectures  on  the  Romantic 
movement  YH  the  fact  is  that 
t»te  ptJorest  attendance  regis- 
tered was  for  last  years  most 
distinguished  scholar,  the  »r- 
chiiecturai  historian  Henry 
Russell  Hitchcock  I  would  say 
It  IS  at  least  an  open  question 
wltether  the  Poses  lectures  (d 
1962  disregarded  "student  in- 
terests" or  the  students,  to'  rea- 
sons best  known  to  themselves. 
simply  chose  to  pass  up  the  lec- 
tures. My  own  guess  is  that  in 
an  academic  community  where 
P'.>l!tic»!  action  plays  such  a 
strong  and  vital  role,  interest  in 
art  tends  to  suffer 

Mr  Giuliano  also  flatly  states. 
and  most  improl)ably.  that  the 
public  issues  m  the  li>62  Poses 
lectures  were  designc"d  to  at- 
tract community  support  and 
*  raise  funds.  as  if  ihe  mere 
mention  of  a  word  like  phi- 
lanthropy" in  one  of  the  lecture 
titles  would  magically  swell  the 
Hratidcis  treasury  It  would  be 
a  }M>oj  fund  raiser,  indeed,  who 
couldn't  conc(H-t  a  more  ctTec- 
tive  and  imaginative  sttninc. 
one  orx'  far  !«'>s  tr.,,it)It  ><.tnr  to 
arranK''  f'>'  se<urin^  tmatxial 
support  The  tact  is  that  the 
Icctuics  thi>-  >t'.ii  <Jf.Hl  v,ilh 
seriou.s  cultural  is.suis  guvi-rn- 
mental  leadetshi[)  .irid  interfer- 
ence, the  activity  of  founda 
t i<»ns  the  p  I  n  s  J)  t  (•  1  s  for  a 
sitir»itKatii    put>lu     arclnlectiii  e, 


li>[,    that     .tdvance    or    oostruct 
pioK""^'^    I'l    'he    arts      The    sul>^ 
ject  matter  was  r>ol  more     p<»p 
uiar      than  that  of  last  year    hut 
H   v\.«s    of  eourse,  placed  in  eon- 
teiu|K»rar\     r.ithei     tlian    histori 
Cal   lime,  and  all   tlie  spokesmen 
were    either    critically    or    crea 
lively     active     rather     than    dc 
tarh(  «1     ("h«ervers     or     scholars 
There     was    no    question,     how 
ever,  of  then    s<ht*Iarly  circum- 
spect t  ion  and  qualifications    Mr 
l^eiw'N,    an    aljh'     i.dministrator 
as    vM'll   as   an   ediirator,    was   a 
special     case     (>erhapi»,     LKil     his 
vic'AS    ijn     art    cdLication,    pub 
h.>h<  d    in    a    recent    r^llepe    \r* 
i»«raai.    were    so    unorthodox. 
vigorously    held   and   influential 
in   the   policy-making    role  of   a 
great    foundat'on,    that   Ibey  de 
iK'r\  ed  to  b*'  heard 

For  the  record.  Mr    Ouiliano's 
errors    of    ract     include    Ihe    dr 
»cr;ption    of   the    two-day    Poses 
InsLiluU    symposium  lait  spring 
on  "Modern  Art  and  Mass  Cul 
lure      a^   a    lecture   sericTS   under 
an    improper    titif*    and    with    at 
i.a»t     (-;,.      parl-npani     tP;5!!! 
(.fXKi.i)  i:;     ■v^h:.  was  not  rrmnXr 
iv     involved       Philip    Rahv    is    a 

!;;en.!>.   !      of     the      F.r.ilHJei.s     V.U^ 

lish    iJ'  parlmenl.    and    wa.;    not 
one    Oi    the      ai  ti3l."»      wImi    ^ip- 

f»earerl    on    t'  -^    panel.*?     as    yo\ir 

i    v"   ■.    .  v:   A    I    i       it*t  ri  »i  liCii      .iim         It 

v.  iiuld    tx«    {)f».ntless   to    rerapitu 
iale     the    symposium.     i>ut    cer- 
t.iinl\     i'^   etTc<t    was    th*'    oppo- 
site   of    .Mr     (i;uliano's    conten- 
tion:   i'    dr:<'  ri'>ed    thf   e.»ndltlonK 
(if        ,i  1  ierii' ioi,        m     <  onTemjX) 
rary    i    ilt  ne    ,in<i    their    role    in 
s  h  a  {)  1  n  g    the    kuid    of   artistic 
r»\'ant   KHPfie    w«-   it»»*v    iMav«.  ».*■..» 
have    .'!.id    i'>:    a    hunflr*"d   years 
I  douh'    that  any   attentive  stu 
dent    u.Mr»    fieard    tlie    panelists 
would  'lavf  found  himself  more 
symp.thetir   to   the   ofTerinf^s  of 
*  mass    media     as  a  result     Giu- 
liano s  memory  of  the  proceed 
ings  IS  as  short  as  it  is  confus*^. 
Along    wiin    such    in    accura- 
ci«?*.  tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  f*>ol- 
hardy    name  callmg      Harold 
Rosenberg     emerges     as     a 
'  pseudo    critic."    and    I    am 
tempted  to  say  Giuliano  should 
Kr»r»w  b«^»t(er    br.t  apparently  he 
does  not.    I  cansot  believe  he 


Editor 


has  recKl  The  TrMli4Wm  W  the 

New  (or  its  extremely  respect- 
ful reviews),  nor  the  classic  ar 
tide  on  "action  painting"  which 
gave  an  An^erican  art  nruive 
ment  its  name,  nor  the  incisive 
art  criticism  Rosenberg  now 
writes  regularly  in  Tlie  New 
Yorker.  Art  News  is  dismissed 
''as  a  slick  magazine  of  ques- 
tionable integrity  recently  ac- 
quired by  Newsweek,"  an  as- 
cendiag  orde.  of  villainy,  1  sus- 
pect. Since  Mr  Giuliano  is  so 
quick  to  defend  the  interests  of 
pedagogy  and  learning  against 
popular  culture,  he  will  be 
puzzled  at  least  by  the  warm 
letters  of  congratulation  in  the 
•nntversary  issue  of  Art  News 
a  month  ago  from  such  actiol- 
ars  as  James  AckenfMWi,  SiAiey 
Freedberg,  Andre  Chaste!, 
Richard  Offner  and  Alfred  Barr, 
who  describes  the  magasine  as 
"the  momi  interesting,  exasper- 
ating, indiiqiensable  and  via- 
ble Anr>eTican  art  magazine." 

Finally,  let  me  say  tliat  I 
failed  entirely  to  recognize  Al- 
fred Frankfurter's  Ulk  in  Mr 
Giuliano's  impatient,  vague  aa»d 
disjointed  account  of  it.  The 
use  of  such  explosive  interjec- 
tions as  "sophomoric,"  ridicu- 
lous," and  "absurd"  have  a  dis 
tract  ing  way  of  cuttiikg  off  »r- 
gument  in  favor  of  foregone 
conclusions.  I  might  add  that 
it  is  at  legist  presunnptuous  of  a 
reviewer  so  indifferent  to  fact 
and  given  to  such  curious  lin- 
guistic flourisht^s  as  "stylistics" 
and  "abstractionism"  to  char- 
acterize a  speech"  as  "inaccu- 
rate"   and   "pretentious  " 

III       llie      iiiiv«c  J»J»     v»A      »  ».-.»  !>*,*  I  •  J I - 

ble   journalism.    I    have    pointed 
out    in    some    dctulf    "^r     Giuli 
ano's  waywardness.    While  I  do 
not  find  him  a  reliable  reporter, 
m    thi'=;    instance,    I    don't    ques 
tion    his   motives   or   credibility 
I  can  as.su re  huu  tliat  the   Post's 
Instiiule  activities  are  a'rned  at 
the  .student  lx»dy  primarily,  and 
that     any     construe  tive    sugges 
tioii.s  he  or-  other  stucients   iii  the 
fine    arts    may    wish    to    put    for 
ward    VKill    he    treated    seiiousis 
hy    the    Institutes   dircilor,    and 
hy  Its  faculty  adv  isorv   (omrnit 
,    tee  on  program  whose  i  hairrnan 
is   ViMkC^aOi    Mitchell   Sipoi  ill 

Sam  Hunter, 

Director.    Poses    lastitutr 
«»/  Fine  Arts 


"'Summerhill' -Education  and  Growth 


S«  1W9 


TMI     JUSTICi 


P09B  S«vcii 


(ComfinMed  from  Page  5) 
is  to  set  up  an  experimental 
condition  in  which  a  cause  has 
L>een  removed,  the  one  of  au- 
thority The  control  here  could 
be  described  as  a  cro,ss  section 
of  today's  educational  methods 
in  public  schools,  high  schools, 
and  private  schools  Tlius  the 
very  antithesis  of  authority  in 
education  is  the  principle  of 
self- regulation,  which  forms  the 
basis  lor  the  methods  used  at 
Summerhill. 

For  the  purpose  of  Summer- 
hill  is  to  remove  many  of  the 
anxieiies  and  fears  that  a  child 
need  not  have.  Those  repressed 
actions  which  come  as  a  result 
of  repressed  thoughts  in  small 
children  are  allowed  to  mani- 
fest tikemselves;  thus  an  action 
based  00  fear  disappears  be 
cause  the  fear  itself  is  dissipated 
Summerhill  is  not  a  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  childhood  It  has 
never  produced  a  genius,  or 
even  a  well-known  personage 
in  any  one  field.  What  it  has 
dcme  is  helped  its  pupils  to  dis 
cover  where  their  interests  lie. 
Some  have  not  discovered  their 
abilities  until  years  after  leav- 
ing Sumn^rhill,  a  place  where 
a  child's  tensions  are  reaM)ved 
and  he  may  work  independent 
ly  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tion: 

Awareness 
SnasmcTkiii    ini^tiinrB    one      >i 
makes  one  think.     Are  we  reai 
iisg  our  chihlref  correi  tly''    Ap 
parently   we  are   training   them 
to  enter  the  world  as  it  exists. 
but  are  we  right  in  doing  this"" 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

alt  types  of  ortSopedic   work 
423  AA«m  S*.  (Oppotirc  C«ty  Hail) 


Do  we  want  this  world  for  our- 
selves, and  do  we  want  our 
children  to  live  in  it  as  "nor- 
mal" citizens''  Neill  feels  we 
are  oeing  unfair  to  our  chil- 
dren in  training  them  for  to- 
day'3  world  and  he  believes  that 
we  must  allow  them  to  grow  up 
with  complete  freedom  if  they 
are  to  be  as  "happy"  as  possi- 
ble. This  does  not  mean  that 
t>a rents  should  allow  anything, 
as  much  time  is  spent  by  Neill 
distinguisliing  license  from 
freedom  The  child's  rights 
must  be  respected  by  the  parent 
and  the  parent's  by  the  child 
As  such,  the  child  must  not  be 
allowed  to  himmer  nails  into 
the  Steinway,  as  the  instrument 
does  not  belong  to  him. 

One  of  the  authors  of  this 
article  went  to  a  private  board 
ing  school  which,  in  some  ways. 
Is  quite  similar  to  Summerhill. 
It  is  coeducational,  has  a  strong 
school  (not  student)  govern- 
ment, and  gives  the  student  a 
great  deal  of  free  choice.  In 
retrospect  it  appears  that  too 
much  freedom  is  not  desirable 
because  of  the  great  responsi 
l>ility  which  it  entails  Are  high 
school  students  —  much  less 
children  and  infants  —  able  to 


respond  to  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  them- 
selves? Is  not  complete  free- 
dom more  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  child's  happiness?  Pos- 
sibly trust  is  more  important 
than  freedom  at  an  early  age. 
To  trust  and  trust  again  and 
again  might  be  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  mature  and  happy  life 
than  would  the  complete  free- 
dom of  Summerhill.  However, 
a  great  deal  of  freedom  must 
be  given  to  the  child  if  he  is  to 
have  an  uninhibited  mind. 

SuBuneriiUI  is  an  exciting 
book.  It  is  the  story  of  a  nrvin 
who  turned  his  ideals  into  ptekt- 
tice  It  reads  like  a  novel  and 
hres  up  the  reader's  mind  with 
either  indignation  or  enlichtcti- 
ment.  It  cannot  help  but  stimu- 
late the  conscience  —  force  one 
to  question  liis  hitherto  ac- 
cepted vaUiCS.  This  review  can- 
not even  touch  00  Neill's  inter- 
esting views  on  censorship, 
toys,  punishments,  sex,  delin- 
quency,  religion  and  nu>rals. 

We  can  only  plead  wiUi  the 
reader  to  obtain  the  book.  We 
feel  it  is  almost  the  duty  of  a 
future  parent  to  read  it  and 
thus  add  licw  perspective  to  Wis 
views  on  child  rearing. 


Dig  moods  —  Watches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Wotch    Repoirs  —  Jewelry    Repoirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288    Moody   Street,    Wotfft»om 

"••      '-•  •       »-••-»     », —  .,  I—,.    Or  /'WA 

TW  4  4080 


It    is   teni[itiri^   to  en^^atje   in   a 
bu    of    sharp^hiK>ting.     p«rlicu 
Iarl>    \Ki{\\  .such  an  opponent  as 
Sam    Hunter     However    the    is 
sue      does      not      involve       Mr 
Hunter's    competence    and     m 
tegrity    t>ut   rather  hLs  interpre- 
tation of  tr»e  fum-tions  produc- 
ed  by   the   Institute   that    he   di- 
reits     in    the    past,    i    have    hi»d 
the    chance    to    comment     upon 
Mr       Hunter's     ottM?r     activity. 
namely  his  work  as  director  of 
the    Rose    Art    Museum     In   tt^ 
Jnsiice    (Dec     4,    1962'    I    wro*e 
as    follows       This    is    without    a 
do»jH  the  most  important  show 
of    nr\odern    art    to    exhioited    in 
the  Bostoii  area   in   many  years 
If  the   show  deserve.s   cr:tici^:rr», 
it   is  t)ecau»«-  th«-   »tar   5_»*-rfui  tit- 
ers   hase    not     ail     hved     u{»    «<• 
their     reputations      In     general, 
however.     1    ffnd     that     it     is    an 
rM-r<»»c     rtitempt    1>)    [/resent    the 
total    picture    of    what    i.s    hap 
^leninj^    in     .American    art    '     My 
opinion     of    the    present     Kline 
show     IS     that     it     reHec  IS     Mr 
Hunters       sincere      desire       10 
t>rin^  the  t»est  of  modern  art  to 
I  tie   Hose   MusK'um    TTie   ijualit.v 
of  the   mu.-ieum  draws  approxi 
nial*»ly     7f><)     p<'ople     a     week, 
many    of    v.  horn     are    students 
On  the  other  hand,  the   fart  rv 
mains   that  today   only   a    hand 
fiil    of    stvideiii.s    h<i\'e    attended 
the  Poses  lectures    Mr    Hunters 
otyvious  t^)L.nter  would   tx'  that 

ed  thf  open  Ponies  series  Yes 
indeed,  they  were  a  public 
success  iHit  have  proved  to  Ik* 
a  dismal  failure  of  activities 
that  Mr  Hunter  describ*»s  as 
"aimed  at  the  student  l)ody 
primarily." 

Since  the  Institute  Is  for 
i»;udents  as  Mr  Hunter  des 
cribes  it.  I  welcome  his  ofpen- 
ncss  to  sugfie»*i«>fi  I  would  be 
h»f»?*y  ♦*>  confer  with  him  as  a 
representative  of  a  committee 
to  plan  the  policy  formation  of 
ihe  Institute 

Clkarkw  GteMaaa  '61 
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Peace  Movement  Decline — Analysis 


(CentivMied  from  Pmge  4) 
Until  tkis  past  Oetober  the 
cotmtry  1mm  seen  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  trf  peaec  ac- 
tivMiea,  primarily  by  womea 
an4  students.  Since  Octuter, 
there  has  been  an  equally  eon- 
spfetKKis  slackening  in  these 
activities.  One  naturaMy  waxkta 
to  aak  why  this  is  so,  and  what 
caueed  the  osovenient  which 
iigemed  to  be  rapidly  gaininc 
strength  to  precipitously  de- 
cliae. 

imeraai  SplM 

The  Cuban  crisis  of  October 
1M2  internally  and  externally 
devastated  the  American  peace 
moveaseat,  at  least  lemporari- 
ly.  This  crisis  was  the  cloeest 
we  seem  to  have  ever  come  to 
ihe  use  ol  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  solution  to  international  con- 
flict. For  the  first  time,  in  the 
face  of  a  specific  conflict,  this 
nation  seriously  contemplated 
the  possibility  that  hundretis  of 
millions  of  Russians  and  Anricr- 
icans  would  be  slaughtered  as 
an  outcome  of  its  policies.  The 
resolution  of  the  Cuban  ton 
flict,  as  interpreted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, seemed  to  imply  only 
two  solutions:  Soviet  submis- 
sion to  U.S.  demaiids  on  ihe 
one  hand  or  possible  nuclear 
destruction  on  the  other  Never 
before  has  such  a  choice  bee.n 
before  the  peoples  of  the  world; 
never  before  ha.s  this  nation  s^ 
potently  f«'lt  the  imminence  of 
nuclear  war 

More  important,  however,  i* 
the  fact  that  this  unprecedented 
clioice  was  arrived  ai  wiiii  ui- 
most  secrecy,  the  American 
people  being  hardly  inlornned 
of  the  actual  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion which  portended  their  pos- 
sible   destruction.    The   crisis 


arotased  such  total  rallying  be- 
hind    the    President    and    the 
exigencies  of  national  defease 
that  there  was  virtually  no  c^- 
ficial  protest  made  against  the 
UJ5.  action  in  Cuba,   not  even 
any  questioning  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  alleged  alternatives. 
Each    indsviaual«    regardless 
of    his    position    on    the    issue, 
could  not  h*jlp  but  feel  his  com- 
Idete  impotence,  his  total  pow- 
erlessness  to  aUer  the  spiraling 
o#  events  toward  nuclear  con- 
flagration. For  those  who  deep- 
ly believed  that  the  alternative 
of   nuclear    war    in   the    Cuban 
crisis    was     unreasonable,     un> 
warranted,     perhaps     imn*oral, 
this    sense    of    impotence    was 
brightened.    Being    faced    with 
the    precise    possibility    that 
peace-minded     people     have 
sought     continually     to     elimi- 
nate, a  profound  senae  of  des- 
pair   settled    over    the    peace 
movement. 

Moreover,  the  crisis  revealed 
an  internal  split  within  the 
movement  itself,  as  it  definite- 
ly sharpened  the  distinction 
h*»fween  t^vo  gen^r»l  gr«iin« 
within  it.  It  is,  of  course,  al- 
ways diflficult  to  diss4'ct  peo- 
ple's motives,  to  determine  why 
they  decide  one  way  and  not 
another.  A  split  w'thin  the 
movement  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis  did.  nonetheless,  occur, 
and  one  may  speculate  a.s  to 
the  general  categories  of  opin- 
ion formed  thereby. 

"No  Choice" 

The  Cuban  crisis  seemed  to 
cause  many  individuals  who 
had  felt  strongly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  ac- 
cept as  necessary  the  threat  of 
their  utilization  in  this  particu- 
lar   instance.    Many    felt    that 


President  Kennedy  "had  no 
other  choice"  given  the  Soviet 
action  in  Cuba;  that  nuclear 
blackmail,  although  admittedly 
undesirable,  was  required  lor 
the  sake  of  national  defense. 

Other  members  id  ttee  peace 
movement  t  o  o  li  the  position 
that  nuclear  war  was  out  &Glf 
an  unwarranted  alternative  in 
this  situation,  but  that  no  threat 
tc  our  national  defgwpe  could 
be  worthy  of  the  destruction 
of  countless  millions  by  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  group's  op- 
position to  our  actions  in  Cuba 
was  largely  based  on  a  belief 
that  1  )  tne  incident  did  not 
merit  the  nuclear  blackmail 
engaged  in  by  this  country, 
blackmail  which  might  well 
have  led  to  the  dreaded  nuclear 
holocaust,  and  2>  the  solution 
to  conflicts  of  this  type  mu^  be 
sought  throught  other  methods 
less  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  indeed  the  pco- 
plet  of  the  world 

The  Cuban  crisis  left  scars 
on  the  peace  movement  as  a 
wh<^)le.  scars  which  may  not  be 
no  eaRiiy  healed.  The  profound 
sense  of  impotence  which  per- 
meated the  movement  at  the 
tin>e  '  and  subsequently  \  has 
taken  its  toll.  The  traditional 
methods  engaged  in  by  the 
movement  seem  useless  in  the 
advent  of  a  near  catastrophe 
such  as  in  Cuba  In  general, 
the  activities  of  the  past  seem 
unsuitable  to  the  present,  and 
although  the  Hugiies  campaign 
upvited  the  tiuur  to  a  new  type 
of  political  action  for  [)eace, 
elections  come  only  once  every 
two  years  More  than  e\er  the 
tide  seems  to  he  against  thost^ 
who  deem  the  quest  for  world 
peace  the  most  significant  act 
of  our  time. 


Will  the  . 
dergo    a    revitalization    in    the 
eoBung  months?  This  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  its  support- 
er? t«  &n4  new  and  more  ap- 
propriate methods  for  spread- 
ing its  views  un6  educating  the 
public  to  its  position,  th«eby 
hicr^ssins  the   numbers  in  its 
ranks.  But  more  important  still 
is    its   ability    to    formulate    a 
basis  for  the  movement  whose 
depth   exceeds   a    mere   abtkor- 
reace  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
eaters  into  the  realm  of  a  more 
substantial  and  cohesive  social 
and   economic    view  oi.   the 
world    The  question  of  nuclear 
war  and  disarmament  must  be 
seen  in  a  broader  context  than 
the  movement  has  been  wilting 
to   adiMt   —   the  Cuban   crisis 
was  proof  of  this. 
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Kennard  Released 

Clyde  Kesnard,  arrested 
afier  he  appUad  to  all-white 
MissMsippi  Southern  College 
on  a  charge  of  being  an  acces- 
sory to  the  theft  of  |23  worth 
of  chicken  feed,  was  released 
from  prison  on  January  2S 
foUowing  a  ccsunutation  ol  his 
five-year  iail  iterm  by  Gover- 
nor Ross  Bamett. 

Kennard  lias  been  dying  of 
f:mi^f^^.  his  bad  health  made 
wiorse  by  the  severities  «t 
prison  hfe.  On  January  2g  an 
attorney  of  his  filed  a  peUtioA 
to  tiM  Mississippi  SUte  Su- 
preme Court  requesting  his  ad- 
missicm  to  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment; the  HospiUl  had  given 
him  1  in  5  chances  of  living 
another  5  years. 

The  governor's  action  came 
as  the  climait  of  the  efforts  of 
many  individuals  to  secure  his 
release  At  Brandeis,  SPEAC 
joined  in  a  nation-wide  petition 
campaign  for  this  purpose; 
signatures  wtrnr  obtained  on 
petitions  to  the  President  and 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  asking  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  file  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  Kennard. 
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On  til*  JudgM' iMck 


Athletics  Resume 


By  J*ff  Ceh*n 


Brandeis  athletics  begin  again  in  earnest  this   week  after 

t^  i^T.  ^;.'."1,  "^"".  ■^'^  basicelt^U  squad  sUrT^thV.^ 
off   m  the  first   game  o(  a   tr  pie  header   at   Chicaso  Stadium 

t?.^„'"'i' .h  ^  Univer«ty  of  Chicago  (SatuTSay)     Fe^!S?ed  atlr^ 

r'aZed  'tetm^' m^H?  ToZ."^'""  °'  ^'""«"'  "•«  -"<>"•»  --con's. 

..  i  '^  «^*.!!  *  '^^^^^^^  ****^  *^  accept  for  the  Judges.  Cl.icaeo 
Y  P^ll^J}.''"'^  ^^"'■^  ^^  «*>*^  advantage,  won  the  ball  game 
iKit  needed  more  than  a  norma!  boost  from  the  ref^  takinir 
aome  48  free  throws  to  eight  for  Brandeis  w^mg 

Track  coach  Clyde  Crawford  received  a  surprisingly  good 

b^forelZTJ^T  nl  ^/'*^  ^^«"^'  ^^«P»^^  *h^  ^^^^  of  practice 
2^th  A^?A  *  i!'*'.^  "^^  ^"""^^^  ^^  ^*^*^  ^«s^«"  Garden.  January 
?  V  K  ^"^^^''^^^  ^^y  captain  Frank  Goidschmidt  the  Judges 
WnrcL^'J  T  r'"^  to  Bates  wh.le  defeating  Farleigh  DickinsSn. 
Worcester  Poly  and  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  one  of 
many  varsity  relays  Paul  Edry.  F^  Gactonguay  and  Don 
Hornian  ran  the  individual  laps  with  Gastonguay  picking  up 
?' '^.T^^u  "J'*'**^*  ^"  ^'^  "*^"  before  completing  the  second  lap 
Co  dschmidt  picked  up  another  ten  but  failed  to  catch  Bates 
at  the  wire  -«.*-- 

The  indoor  track  season  swings  into  full  tilt  on  February 
«   and   9   at    the   Greater   Boston    Indoor   Championships   at   the 
lulLs    Cage     Mi^ford       Brandeis    will    compete    against    TufU 
Harvard.   B  V.,   B  C  ,    Northeastern  and    MIT. 

The  rapidly  improving  Brandeis  wrestlers  will  be  shooling 

Vit    their    first    win   of   the   season   after   three   setbacks   against 

.■'•/T»  ^'"^"^'^S*'  *^  ^^*^  Shapiro  Gymn  next  Saturday   beginning 

Fencing  resumed  its  schedule  Saturday  with  a  victory  over 
Brad  ford- Durfee  and  will  face  MIT  and  Trinity  before  the 
National  Championships 

Hoop-la 

The  basketball  squad  will  have  itii  collective  hands  full 
against  B  U  .  its  next  opponent,  at  Sargent  Gymn  in  Boston 
tonight  The  Terriers  feature  balance  with  four  of  its  top  six 
men  averaging  in  double  figures  Top  man  is  Randy  Cross 
from  Schenectady.  N  Y  .  with  an  18  points  per  game  average 
whih>  Dick  Moreshead.  a  mere  6-9  center,  is  averaging  13  6  and 
15  retx)ijnds  a  game  Moreshead  ranks  13th  in  the  nation  in 
that   catagory 

B  U  is  6  3  on  the  s«'ason  with  its  biggest  victory  coming 
over  Northeastern,  80  77  In  addition  the  Terriers  lost  by  one 
to  New  Hampshire,  three  to  Dartmouth,  five  to  Seton  Hall  and 
only  nine  to  NYU.  while  defeating  U    Mass  .  Rutgers    Suffolk 

and   Colby 

Th»>  Judge.s  are  presently  4  7  and  netxi  a  victory  over  B  U. 
to  give  them  the  sorely  needed  lift  that  could  mean  a  success- 
ful season  (iary  CJoldtx^rg  misst^i  the  Chicago  trip  because*  of 
a  rnystenoiis  back  ailment  that  may  k>e  more  senou.s  than  a 
nuTf  muscle  spasm  To  add  to  his  troubles  Gary  is  having 
a<  l^d('^llu•   problems 

riic  return  of  Stu  Paris  sliould  shari>efi  the  Brandeis  of- 
fense M>(iu'wh;<i  riu-  Hrooklyn  sharpshooter  could  prove  the 
ditf«'r<fu»'   jf  l\r  (arj   [)lay   ctuisistent   t>asketball 

1  hf  JudHe>  will  also  face  Bndgejwrt  away  on  Thursday 
nifcjtit  and  the  University  of  Vermont  at  home  on  Saturday  mght 

Chicago  Trips  Brandeis: 
Kemper,  Goldberg  Star 


My   JEI  K   lOHKN 


llratuleis  t«H>k  it,>4  first  .Hwifi^  (Mit  ot  New  llriKiand  in 
three  years  and  came  within  a  whi^|>t^r  ot  making  it  a 
hJK^hiy  successful  trip,  but  the  I'niver^itv  of  Chicago  usImk 
the  tree  thr(»w  as  its  {M'rsonal  v^eaiM.ri  emerged  with  a  60- 
52  victorv  at  Chicai2o  Sladium 
S^tiir<.^v  ^      ~ ■ 

The  JudK.'s  Ifd  through   riM.st     f''''     :-«tlfn,pt.s     from     th.-     floor 
of    tlu-   ti.uiu-     tlicir    h'a<i    fliictu  '"      ^"^      lontnbute      iiw      Vf-- 

atiii»;     l.ftwf.  II    tAc    an<i     cmht  |  ^'^'^"^^'^    '"    *^'""    <;him-    t<.    rank 
points       until      tl.r       \2      nunutr  '  *^^*^"^^     in     that     (■at.'t;^)r\-     with 
mark     (»f     the     s«'c..oH     v.^.if       A?     ^'*""'''     '"'(i    .XriiM-    Sonnffr 
thi-    'M.ml    p<'i.^,,;iai    fM>Jl■^    l)f^,,n  '^'^if    Judtjt.-s    h.ld    a    halftiiiivl 

♦'  '<*><.■  thfii  |.)!|  C''ii..i_'i  !•■'"'  !''♦  L'7,  hill  cowldnt  hr.'.ikl 
Jiirnp«'d  into  th,-  i..,,d  .trci  Ifiroi;.;'-,  th.-  fmi!  jiiia  that  has' 
Ma>.-d  thrrc  as  .Stt-vr  Htilcr  F>l'it,";''d  th.-rn  from  tlu-  first' 
S. ;(.'■»  C  iniiriM  arui  Jiil;  (.oid  V,'.i.':.i-  .;f  !.''.••  -...,,»>  .I'ainst^ 
Lk-i  ^    fouled   out   of   tin.    ^arix'  Hlnidt.'    l-iand      C'iiu.iti.i    ssa^    as    ; 

Chu-auo    built    u}.   a    U\\    p.  ,i  iit  '  ^^^^^  "" '>    *''^^^'    f)^'r...naU   and  i 
bul^r     but   Sl.\,    Snulh   (  ar!i.>   in     ''"'     -'''dKe.^     .unvrrt.«M     >ix     of 
f"    Mir.-,     (piuk    st.-al,    anrl    t  fi- j  ^^'*-'"'  *^'*i*^^  Charily   losses. 
Jul^c-      'Acrt-     down      b\      oniv  — — 

three   point>    v\)th    t'Ao    niinuit---. 
rf'nL(;M:r>t;  Witii      the     entire 

team    \i\    [n\\\    !;!.;,bli      b!nvf\-e 
Chlca^.)      wa--      ,\\)\'_-      t<'      \v\i)\-'. 
ii\^•,\\     aK''<lfi    <iU{\    win     hi     «M/f,t 

1  '!•■      Judfcic,,      (  oniinil  led      32 
f'"i!-,     U'^'fiii     C/hiraL'M     A'd     free  .,..  .       ,    , 

throws       Tht      .Mar-M.n.     hit     on  ' '"        ^^  ",-.rmvi      transcrUxMi 

cn^'.   ?f,  (,f  thoni  [)u1  that  pr^v.-d    J^^'''^^***^ ''^'    <>f    '*h'    B  r  a  n  d  e  i  s- 
b.       bf       thf   ddTerrnce         The  fnfagu    basket()al!    Kamc    over 

JudKcs    oulshot    Chicago    2.'^    17    ''^'^''""    WfiF^.S    has    fx^ri    can- 
frorn    the   fh>or  "  c<-lled  due  to  the  exjxTis,-  of  the 

Hon      Kfmofr      »,:.  I  ..       1     "-^     "'••      ^^-'^*"     **^     ^>tiid»nt.s     I   i 

Mon      f\<  nit>«  r      fia.i      a      k'<>«><I     MiPon   Sacks  1 

nifc',nt    with    17    [)m;;ii.    anri    nin(>  iV *  ♦         .r    ,  ,  ' 

Tie.      for      the      Jon...         p.^,',.    -S>"rts     Director      h.H    ..^.....-^^ 
..oMM,.r^ronrrihuf.d   1-   pon.»:  'r;;T,''^7     ^""     ^''^'     ^'■'•'    ^.'^^^'^ 

the  games    had,,,;  ^     I     w.n      ^^•■'^';-.  P'-""''-^---"  on  January  30 

an^Genc  Kri.k.on  H  f,.-  c'l. .  i^^;;:^.:';;;^;;::;;;^      -^  - 


eWBRS  Chicago 
Broadcast  Off 


tiiir 


f'.r,! '.dt   1 -,      h 


■     I      U(;.jld       Ilkf      »/.      r. 

'""'■i''      apoioLiir,     1(,  '   ,,,1! 


V  tA  r<»t,'i-      rvT  1 


'?ur 


<"'«••  .;-a:::  (.'.La^-o  nci,-;  tr.c  j  listeners  and  all  tt.o*.*.  wno 
c-d^.-  'n  'h;!!  dcp.rtrofii  aii  :u»  '  planiM-d  i,,  i„nr  in  to  the  C-Jii- 
witti  hnckson,  a  fJ  8  s<-nior  (.40  Kame."  Berkowskv  re- 
from  Ann  Arfxir.  MiciiiiCin,  |  markofi  I  onlv  wish  I  had 
col.r.  t.iiej   21    for   hirnvcif  |  more    tune   to   notify    vou  " 

S!u      Paris     played     bis     first  i        WBRS    ^.■,^    t)roadca««    a 
R«nw.   vfjhe  <;.vison    in   a    Bran    ;  1  rriM^r-riol  ion    of    the    Brandeis- 
f..;-    ..r.;f,,rm    bo."    r-riidni    t.n  l  :  IJ  IJ    ^.*.i,r  to  b*.  'u.-<M^  WoHr,«.« 
ti«c    ran^c.    mis.^mg    all    five    of  '  d.iy  evening  at  10  pin  "" 


BaaikrIlMill  Ki«ti«tictt 


Ron  Kemper 
Stev.»     Smith 
Garr    Goldberg 
Bill    Goldberg 
Steve    Heller 
Santo    Clmlno 
Arnold    Springer 
Jim    Sharpe 
Cd  Sukenick 
Larry  Greenberg 
Richard  Hymoff 
Dave  Bpetein 
Richard  Rlppe 


Field  Guaia 

1 13  44  3ti9 

77  34  441 

117  38  324 

M  n  272 

IK  XT  370 

ix  ti  .31* 

22  7  315 
I«  6  333 

3  2  Ml 

23  i  .230 
•  2  244 
8  3  375 

4  2  S08 


Wrv^  Throws 


40  29 

28  31 

27  17 

3t  23 

25  1ft 

24  II 


5 
10 
1 
7 
3 
2 
• 


4 

5 
0 
4 
2 
2 
• 


725 
818 
.829 
.588 
.800 
458 
.800 
500 
000 
.571 
087 


Rebounda  PF 

57  5  7     IS 
34     34 
40     40 
31     34 

58  5.8 
8.9 
3.0 
3.0 
2  0 

08 


21 
21 
4 
4 
0 
10 
2 


IS 
.08 


30 

SO 
28 
29 
32 

11 
7 
1 
5 

4 
7 
1 


TEAM  REBOUNDS 
Own  Team  I'otals         iSl  22«       .347 
Opponent!*'   Totals  —    248        ~ 


121  14S 
283   188 


48     4.8 

847       414  41  4   198 
639         —    _    184 


Tot 

117 

99 

9S 

77 
79 
ST 

18 
17 

4 
1« 
8 
8 
4 


SOS 
880 


PU 
11  7 
9.9 
9.3 
8.5 
79 
S.7 
2.S 
2.1 
>• 
2.0 
IS 
1.1 
1.0 


50.5 

880 


Kenkper 

Heller 

Cimino 

Goldberg.  B. 

Sukenick 

Smith 

Paria 

Springer 

TOTALS 


6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 
23 


3 

0 
0 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

« 


17    Zemana 
8    WJtuter 
f*    ErkWay?n( 

15  I  Lubitz 
2  ,  I..iiM 
4    North 
0    Shucht.r 
2    Cuater 

52  I  TOTALS 


3 

2 
3 
S 
4 
0 
0 
0 
17       28 


7 
1 
S 

8 
1 

0 

4 
0 


13 
S 

11 

18 
9 
0 
4 
0 

80 


VOTE  IN  REFERENDUM 

THURSDAY 

OLD  LIBRARY 


Fruchtman  Tops 
*'A''  Intramiirals 

Action  in  tihe  three  intra, 
murai  baslcetball  lea^ueg  re- 
sumes this  week  with  a  full 
scheckite  of  games. 

In  ttie  A  Le»|tue,  league* 
leading  FruchUvMin  Hall,  4-0 
and  led  by  Paul  Zayotte  who 
has  scored  66  points  for  a  1«  5 
average  (hest  in  the  league) 
met  third -ranked  Bio-dieiii 
Monday  and  face  the  fourth- 
ranked  RRs  Wednesday  in  two 
important  games. 

Eddie  Stewart,  a  steward  ia 
Kutz  Dining  Hall,  leads  all  in- 
tramural scorers  with  74  pointa 
after  three  games  for  a  24  7 
average.  His  team,  the  Fac- 
ulty, is  ranked  sixth,  however 
in  the  B-North  league  domi- 
nated thus  far  by  the  I>orks  of 
Rosen  and  the  Amfs  of  North 
C.  Both  the  Etorks  and  Amfg 
are  undefeated. 

The  Valley  Steamers,  rely- 
ing on  two  25  point  perform- 
ances by  freshman  Ben  Apple- 
man  currently  hold  inn  honors 
in  the  B-South  league  along 
with  the  Hanging  Hammers. 
Both  teams  are  2-0  on  the  sea- 
son. 


r 


ONLY 


fax 


M^, 


no-reservoffon  "^BtandbY"  Bmrvlee 
every  hour  on  the  half- hour  f^ 


2-2  Mottng  comfort 


Onfy  N(yrfhea%t  offers  sucfi  low  fare$-~plus  all  the  exUa%  that 
make  flying  a  pleasure!  Only  |?0,  ev^  dijr^ng  peak  houn.  And 
Northeast  gives  you 

•  /Modern  Jet  prop  V,scounts  •  Full  beverage  service 

•  Luxurious  2  2  seating  •  f,rst  class  comfort 
NOTE:  with  over  700  seats  and  15  flights  shuttling  to  New  York  every 

r.y    w/>..  ^^  r'.-c:.*  ^^.:^„,  fu  yer  oooorcJ  the  flight  of  your  choice. 


•from  7:30  AM  fo  10.30  PM  {except  9;30  PM) 


ANOTHER 


FIRST 
FROM 


aw  V n  K  n Cn9  a 


AIRUNES 


»W^|W^W^^^W^p^WW»W^WW|W^><WWW»^MlWWWW^ 


***"'**"'*' '  '""ITilT'^HWiii  ^% 


Tkata  wIN  W  an  iMpvrfont 
NMatiMf  •#  Hm  JUSTICI  mmH  at 
7:00  in  Sy^amcR  11.  Tli«  oditor- 
i«l  h^%t4  wHI  inMt  vf  6:30.  Tkig 
ios««  will  ko  •vaiwafod  and  at- 
lifnmaiir*  for  fk«  nmM\  •••««  will 
b«  givon  o«if. 

All  inforostedl  t»u4l«ntt  mtn  m- 
vitod.  Tlioro  aro  •Till  openings  on 
fffco  afroH  for  qMoltfiod  writera, 
p«rfri€Ml«rly  ffotlimon. 


Vol,   XV,   No.    13 


•s  umvtubi 


M.  P.  #•#  SktHMi  (PoHi  m^itmm) 
mm4  •«  OpposltJM  rirfTrsmiis  mm 
4t»mmm,  wM  spMk  i«  Scliworfs 
H«ll  OM  Wadnooday,  M^nniry  13, 
a*  4:00  P.M.  Hit  fapk  it  "Prat- 
pacts  and  Palkias  far  Hm  BrWt^ 
Ubaar  Party."  Mr.  MaNay's  imSk 
wM  U  ca-«pontorad  ^  ^PEAC 
ana  f^  Politics  Dapartaiant.  Ha 
is  mn  aconotnitt  mttd  fariMarly  a 
fallow  af  St.  Catliarina's  CaMaga 
M  Camkridfo,  as  wall  as  ffio  aa- 
tlior  af  "Tha  Palitics  af  Wastam 
Dafaasa." 
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Februory   12,    1963 


Referendum  Reset  for  Toiiforron^' Debaters  Win  Tourney, 
Decision  to  Be  Binding  on  Council  Second  in  Two  Weeks 


By  STKPIIKN  SLAN>;K 


Th«»    NIHi  A    .....1 


(..•■./llVl^V    S«/4lk.l 


1/ I 


rcl>n'n(luni,  originally  scheduled  for  last  Thiir.^- 


Hy  LARRY  WILSON 

Four    Brandeis   debaters   won    the   thirteenth    annual 


... .  ...,...„>.,,...,   ...,c^.^.   1 1  1   I V  iniiiiu,  *ri  1^  iiiau  V  .-iv.  nt-uuiru  loriiisi   1  riurs-  -'.  «..v.v-..t    vjv  i.fai^ri  .-^    wun    urie    iriirieenin    annual 

day    was  canceled  because  <d  a  techuical  vioiation  ot  eiecli.Mi  procedure.  The  reterendum  ^  Kifigrs  College  Tournament  and  broutrht  back  to  Braod^i^ 
has  been   reset    Uv   roiincil    W^v  \(\t^uit^vi^\K'  in  .    ,.      .      .  ..  ^  ^       lw    ui  rtimt-i,-^ 


has  been  reset  by  Council  for  toniorrr)w. 

At  an  emerj^ency  nieetin^r  Thursday  ni«-ht   Council  voted  to  reverse  an  earlier  deci- 
sion and  make  the  Union  V()te  bindin^^  on  tlu'  Council. 

This  action  was  taken  by  a  7-2  vote  after  Donaki  Newman  '6:^  pointed  out  that  ac- 
cording to   the   Union  conslilu  + 

dZ   nnT^nT''?^"^;/'..  the  SI u-^  voted  to  approve  tho  proposed    lication,    insure    the    regularity 
nfl.^.i.n        .     '^  h'*^;\«'^t/^>'-;^'^iPublical.on.s    Board    U-fore    the  I  and  frequency  of  student  Dubli 
rni.      n  Tmine  I  '  T.*'^''''^^^*>'    referondu.n     l,y     tne  '  cations,     improve     the    appear- 

ing on  «.ouncii.  Union.  ^  ance  and  format  of  publications. 


Dean  of  Students  I  Milton 
Sacks  stated  later  that  he  was 
"disappointed"  Ijy  the  Coun- 
ciis  decision  to  re\erse  its 
earlier  stand,  declaring  that  the 


At  a  two  liour  Union  meiting    and     encourage     new     publica 
Wednesday   night.    \xAh    NDFA  \  tions  "     He     replied     that     this 
pLibin  utiwiu.      Board    could   only    be   done    i.ndirectly, 


the  sevoiiu  iirsL-piace  silver  bowl  trophy  in  two  weeks.  A 
Brandeis  two-man  unit,  Barbara  Feuerman  '68  and  Michael 
Berber  T>1,  advanced  to  the  quarter-hnal  round  of  the 
eighty  team  Northwestern  Invitational  Tournament. 

Ttie  Garvey  Memorial  Trophy^j^_ 

was    awarded    to    Kent    I^iwr  '^  """ 

ence  '66,  Eric  Sivin,  '64,  Deb 
orah  Lewis  '65,  and  Alan  Rap 
aport    '63   at    the    Kings   contest 


..A 

C4  .  *v.t 


4  K 


were    debal<^d     Ft-u-r    HoU)st<Mn 
66    argued    for    th.e    a(rent;uu« 


Council   had    not   conducted    its    of   NDEA   funds   under   protest. 


in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
for  achieving  a  record  of  nine 
victories  and  one  loss  Lawr- 
ence   also    rcrrivrd    th. 


» t  •  11 1   tl  ! 


relations    with     him     in      "gocxl 
faith" 

At  a  Council  mc^eting  la.st 
Monday  night,  ttie  referendum 
was  declared  Uj  !h'  an  ad  vis 
ory  "  vote  only,  instead  ot  an 
amendment  to  the  .Siudm!  Un- 
ion Constitution  Following 
llus  decision,  however.  Council 


Shiffman  Hosts 
Fallout  Shelter 

The    ShilTman    languaKf    I'b 
oratory      last     we(>k     bt-i  ame     a 
fallout     shelter        Sevtial     sit^rr; 
have   l)een    posteci    in    ili»-   buiio 
ing   deignadng    n    as   a    >hrlttr 
althou^ll  some  of  the  >i)4ns  havi- 
already     been    stolen        Iht      no 
authorized   removal  of  .a   f.i!lo,fl 
shelter  sign  is  considered  a   f«-(i 
eral  olTense 

The  shelter  i>  a  {)art  of  t!i. 
national  proijiam  f<>r  dele  11. > 
agamst  nurlear  attark    A  rr..ogp-    nations  Board  would  "stimulate 


pointing      -)ut      the      link      be 
ty.'een    NDKA    and    NSF    fun(is 
K«  rmeth     Kemper      iVA     ari^ued 
that     any     connection     t)ctwt"cn 
politics  and  iHlncation  is  vvinng, 
dwd   N'DK.A   fiituis  must  be  com 
plcit  ly    rejected. 

(  Ount  il    l'r«sHi«iit 

On  the  issue  of  the  nr<>pose<1 
Publications  Board,  'Co^incil 
President     Alan     Rapapf^rt     '63 

dcfi-nded  i?  by  insistiri-  (hat 
(  (laii^CN  in  Mm-  Moard  pt  event- 
ed \\\{-  p,  .ssihi  1 1 !  V  of  abuses 
I'Di'mtf  Justice  editor  Larry 
vioitinian  tK5  op,p,>sf(i  this 
-lateincnt  slatm^  that  tlic 
Board  is  ilhi^al  according  to 
tli«  .S!o(leiit  I'oK.ri  ( "oust  1  tut  ion 
and  tiiat  onl\  two  out  of  nine 
Mu'mb«-i's  on  thf  r^>ar(i  would 
h -,'/«»  ;iriv  joi  1  ri»a  hsli'j  t.'.\ofr 
•  ••nee  v.  ith  which  to  evaloai'- 
cases  Xone  of  the  40  odd 
people  in  the  audieni  <■  made 
^t  ate  men'  >  1  m  fa  \  .  >;  of  the 
I'libheat  e  »tis    l'>i>.ir<l 

Ai  t!ie  MUM  '  in  ,.;  \\]  Papa- 
poi  I    w,iv    asked    ii.eA     liu'    I'ubli 


ar»d  he  didn  I   expect  tcx)  much 
from   Dream bles  anvwav 

Larlicr  last  Thursday  posters  1  best  individual  speaker  plaque 
were     found     in     some    of    the  |  Lewis   and    Rapaport   were   un 
Hamilton       Quadrangle       bath    '  defeated    in    five    rounds    advo- 
rooms  instructing  students  how    eating   the  negative  side  of   the 
to    vote     On    the    grounds    that  |  national      debate      toF)ic,      "Re 
this    is    a    violation    of    e!e<:-tion  '•  solved,     that    the     non-Commu- 

nist     nations     sliould     estat)lish 
an      economic     eommunity." 
Lawrence    and     Sivin     garnered 
a    4    1    ie<ot(t    support  iiil:    'he    af 
i:x:naliv  (>. 

Kings    Coli-^e    pla<-e(i    sei-ond 
by    winnint4    eight    of    their    ten 
del)ales      St     John  s    University 
was     third     compiling     a     seven 
and    three    record      Th.e   tourna 
ment    was    of    th<>    "'^trentTth    '.": 
strength        variety       The^  sehe 
dule    for    each    round    after    the 


pr<KMMlure.  Council  vice  i)it'Si- 
dent  Kennetli  Kemper  canceled 
the  refer  enduni  .*\t  tfr(>  Thurs- 
day meeting.;  (  nuiu  1!  tabled  a 
motion  to  (■■?!-'.!!'•  Kem^xr  tor 
the  cancell  iiiori 

Coiinril  also  vot^vt  to  rewftrd 
the  NI>F.\  refereruhim  when  it 
was  pointed  out  that  a  Yes  or 
No  vot(^  to  accepting  lh<'  funds 
under  protest  could  mean 
either  reiection  of  funds  or  ac- 
{  (  'on/  m  lo'd  ot\  Page  6) 


I  first  is  prepared  so  that 
each  team  will  debate  against 
I  an  opponent  with  the  same 
I  numl>er  of  victories  The  teams 
j  with  the  better  records  are 
j  thus  pitted  against  one  another 
!  <«  deter.-rsir.c  the  luurnamenc 
I  victors. 

I  Michael  Berger  and  Barbara 
i  Feuerman  advocate^!  both  the 
aflfirmative  and  the  negative  of 
the  national  proposition  at  the 
"switch  -  side  "  Northwestern 
tourney   in  Chicago.  They  com- 

(Corifmucd  on  PoQt'  3) 


\\T 


VY  asiilli^iuli   j-yetiafeu 

Not  Guilty  of  Assault 


f  tiiuldini^s 

••ele'  ts   t  fie 


merus  witii  ihe  I'cdei.ii  ^^overti- 
merd  hava*  been  .uider  vsa>  for 
several  months  The  Cniversity 
is  r«'presented  in  the  arrange- 
riu-nls  l)y  the  (ifticc  ,' 
and  (Iround^.  \vhi<h 
areas  to  be  used  as  sheh''rs  .hhI 
gives  the  Federal  aulhordies 
permission    lo   post    the    --!i.i:ns. 

The  ShiiT?7iaii  'oasernenl  ha«  a 
designated  cap.icity  of  1  L)  ..nd 
will  be  supplied  with  f  ■  .  id  and 
equipment  by  the  govctruneni 
Other  areas  on  cainpo,^  will 
»(K)n    be  designated    a-    sla  iters. 

Reactions  to  tlie  sigri^  fi.i\( 
included  surpris<\  bev. aider 
ment  and  hostility  from  .tu 
dents  Three  of  tlu'  signs  ware 
taken  down  by  someone  arxd 
li*>  far  onlv  iiiie  has  bei-n  re 
placed 


studen' 
tion     iu 
imp;  i'\  e 

the    con! 


intert^st    and 

S  t  M  f\  t  ■  1 1  t  01 


I  nil  I ! 


■'f 


S'li 


ria  r't  ici  pa 
' ' ;  i  •  ■  a  !  1  o  n  > . 
<ti(i    insure 
nt   pub- 


l-'olk 

pruiit>  of 

wa.>^  (It 

arv     7. 


UK'"'"  -lackie  W'asJiin^^ton  }ias  l^'cn  ftHind  not 
1  a  V  haiK'-  "t  a.~«.->ault  in^r  a  |H»lii'e  ofhcer.  The  \t'i(liit 
iveH'<{  in  Sdffoik  .'Superior  ("outl  'I'liuixiav,  Keljru- 
Thc     LJ    member    jiirv    retiiftUMJ    .1    sealed    vertiicl 


W  e<lr!v^'ia\    at'ler   li\e  hours  ot'  dehl-erat 
\V'a>hniKt<>ii  ua>  arrested  \\u-  ',\i^}\\ 

+  •.'.. e:     -;(<se  1 


,! 


folk  Cuilarist  Josh  White 


It 


Cli 


iiidMS  Wniirr  Wcckciiil 


\\ 


VI 


>> 


I'tf^   seem    to  have    happetied    durinvr   \N'inter 

dance,  and  a 
ot    it ."  said  a 


ol    (d 

nd.  ani'/ii^;   !.'it  in  ,1   ^pa-ii   par*\'.  Twriiui 
\\  hife  coiicerL  "1  wiii  ne\er  iurget   an> 
freshman  v,\r\. 

The    biggest    *»vent    of    the    weekend       as    the    formal 
dance  at    Kut/   ILill    (Hiandei.s  ii(H\s  not   hold  ilances  m  the 

^gymnasium,    fortunately  ) 
Music    for    the    dance    was    pro 
vided    by    tlie   seven  pie-ce    l)and 
of    Harry    LxKk<'     Dancing,    in- 
leresiingly     enough,     was     pro- 
vident   by    the    people    who    at 
tended    the  danciv 

<  Till       H*>r«h        s^>r>Kr>nr»r»r-a      r-l-ic-o 

president,  commented  I  was 
surpris(xi  and  ama/txi  by  the 
relatively  siviail  number  of 
people  who  were  twisting  at 
the  dance  " 

Another  toghligtit  of  the  eve 
ning      wa,n      cherry     tlavortxi 


lor.. 

>f  I  )ecemi»i'r  ;;  an 

:;erit  !  \      ;  .  -llViCted    of  i 

'!...;     ;.n     (ifTutT     in     the' 
<"'''-<■    of    thi>    arrest.      In    the 
course    of    the    te^tlrnon\     K'l'-en 
at  this  tri.il  Washington  clainuMJ 
thai       he       w  a  >,      stof)jM-d      a  n  d 
■-ear'-lied   !>>    tv\-o   {xdice   officer  :• 
and    that    during    the    arrest    he 
sustained     a    sv^olien    eye,    frac 
turt/d     !M>c    and    lwi:,tt-d    aiikle 
a^     !    r-'-ih    of   police  brutality 
The    two    officers    denied    un 
der   oath   thai    they    had   injured 
Washuifc^ton     [>ut    did    not    ofTt  .'- 
any     explanation      for     the     in 
juries 

Alter    ttie    conviction     Wash 


Area  Conferences 
Discuss  Education 

The  weekend  of  March  13 
wili  see  two  conferences  on 
education  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton arta  A  Conferrncr  on  l^ni- 
versity  Reform,  sponsored  l>y 
the  tirandeis  chaoter  of  Stii- 
d«'nts  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
will  be  held  at  the  llniver.sdy 
and  will  feature  noted  author 
and  social  commentator  Pawl 
( loodman 

At  Harvard  University  (ihil- 
lips  Brooks  llousei.  the  Na 
tionai  Student  Association  is 
sf>on..orin,';  a  New  Paigiand  Re- 
KDoal  Conferem  (•  on  The  Edu- 
•ational  Ideal  and  the  .Academic 
Structure.  Dn  S<iturday.  March 
2  Dean  Munro  of  Harvard  will 
>!>eak  ai  10  A  .M  on  A  Chang- 
ing .^or!  of  Cicneial  F:ducati«m 
in  the  20th  (\id(oy".  follow- 
ing this  will  be  thre(»  afternoon 
discussi(»n  groups  on  tlie  sub- 
j<-ct.  and  an  evening  discussion 
of  Ameru.m  and  other  higher 
education  by  Stanh^y  Hodman, 
associate  professor  of  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  There  will 
be  discussion  groups  from  10 
to    12    .\  M     on    Sunday,    to    be 


by    a    panel    on      The 
Authority     in     Kduca- 


fol  lowed 
Role  of 
tion 

Admission  to  th'^  conference 
IS  by  apphcation  only,  lo  Win- 
throp    C  51.     Harvard    College, 


ington's  case   was  scheduled   to    Cambr-id****  ''R 

l>e    t)n>ught    before    the    newly:      The  Brlnde  is  conference  (see 

vieil  I  ,^{:!'^t^?^'"^  "f  ^"^  Agenda  on  page  3)  will  feature 
M  iHJt  Wash.ngt.)ns  lawyer,  addresses  by  Deans  Sacks  and 
attorney  Ldward  Barshak  Tenzer  and  various  figures  ia 
withdrew  the  case  on  the  SDS.  in  addition  to  Mr  Good- 
grounds  that  the  Board  did  not  mans  keynote  address  Friday 
guarantee  due  process  of  law  night 


New  Music  AAagazine 
Slated  for  Publication 

punch     V'lc    Hausner    '64    said,  I  tu     t-      i   -  r  n 

■  Its  .some   of   the   best    r.oneh  '  ^  ^^  "^^^^  issue  of  IVrspectlve!*  of  New  Music,  the  first 

Brandeis    ever    had."    Another   American    magazine  devoted  exclusively   to  contemimrarv 

-fl/^eLll  are '^ale  •''''""^'  i  T''"'t'  ''''^'  '''^'^'^'''  H^'^'  ^^'""  ^*^^^^-  ^^  '^  ^^'^^^  ^^  two  Bran- 
in«    prtizeis  are  stale  ij^,,^,  |  niversity  professors. 


"It's  a  real  swinging  party,  it 
TsJJy   ''^.  "   s«'d    Barbara    Bern- 


The  editor  of  the  new  puhjication  is  componor  Arthur 

,       „    ,                                                        Bercrpr.    nrofes.Hor    of    mu.^ic    and    arting    chairman  r»f    fha 

j       Before  the  dance  th«.-c  was  a    T>«n>artment   of   Music.     Associ- -                                             '  ^ 
i  cocktail    n»rfv      One    frnsii.-.Hr:!  i  ate   *Hii1nr 


S  U:-  U I       KJO. 


And  then  tiicie  wa^  the  »pia»h  parly 


!«  B'pnjamin  Bor<»t» 

announce^!,     "Hey.    guess   wii»,l,  |  v. siting    assistant' professor    at 
I'm  sfetting  high  "  Brandeis 

And    then    there    v/as    Jogh        Policies    and    operations    of 
Wiiite.  •  the  t-naga^^ine  will  be  assumed 


entirely  by  composers     lis  ad- 
visory board   has  been  sUffed 
by    some    of    the    best-kncwn 
(Continued  on  Page  $) 
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''Justice''  Self-Improvement  II 


The  Justice  is  honore<l  to  announce  that 
two  more  faculty  members  have  ag^reed  to 
serve  on  our  Faculty  Advisory  I^ard.  They 
are  assistant  professors  Joseph  Murphy  and 
Richard  Sklar,  joining  associate  professor 
Peter  Diamadopoulos,  assistant  professor 
John  Van  Doren  and  professor  Peter  Wiles. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  that  our  Board  is 
purely  advisory  in  nature,  as  indicated  by 
its  title.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Committee'?  idea  of  a  Publications 
Board,  which  would  have  the  right  to 
recommend  actions  to  ''appropriate  Univer- 
sity institutions."  We  reaffirm  our  belief 
that  wh^.t  is  necessarv^  is  an  act  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Administration  and  the  stu- 
dent body  in  the  ability  of  the  Jiwtice  itself 
to  correct  its  mistakes.  Our  aim  is  to  con- 
tinue to  put  out  a  newspaper  of  as  high  a 
quality  as  we  can,  and  in  this  we  solicit  the 
support  of  the  entire  student  bo<ly,  irre- 
spective of  ideological  commitment. 

The  Justice  is  not  in  any  sense  a  "self- 
perpetuating  clique,"  and  wek'omes  criticism 
from  all  interested  students.  Our  Faculty 
Advisory  ISoard  will  heip  Tiil  u  k^p  uetwet;n 


NDEA  Funds  and  Brandeis 

The  Student  Union  meeting  last  Wednesday  and  the 
J)4^^'tponemenl  of  the  NDEA  referendum  to  this  Weilnesday 
ha.s  iKcasioiitd  some  re-thinking  on  o'jr  part  as  to  vi'iiether 
JHrantleis  should  accept  NDEA  funds  under  the  present  re- 
quirements. 

As    the    referendum    now    stands,    there    are    three 

ch^^k-es:   accept   without  protest,  accept   with  protest  and 

reject.  We   believe   that  the  undergraduate  student  body 

should  vote  to  reject  NDEA  money,  a«  it  did  in  1959,  for 

We  feel  that  the  revised  National  Defense  Education  Act 

IS  not  substantially  l)€ttcr  than  the  original.  Still  present 

is  the  principle  that  the  government  has  a  right  to  inquire 

into  an  applicant'.s  beliefs  and  aftiliations,  with   the  idea 

that  if  these  are  somehow  "subversive"  he  should  not  be 

alU>we(l  to  take  Fedrrai  loans. 

I'his  idea  is  in  clear  violation  of  academic  freedom,  a 

piiiiiipU-   ulinh   has  alwa\s   Ix'en    highly    res|_>ecte<i   at   this 

iiniNersity.  As  President  Saeh-ir  .^ai(i  at  tl»e  inaugural  cere- 

riiKioes   jn   lf>4S. 

l^i.tn«i(i-s  wiil  Vm-  i■^1^  ir^slitxation  of  (jiiiilily,  whf're  thr*  in- 
t«^Tily  of  Irarnin^,  of  rtstarch,  of  wntiiiK',  of  teachinj^,  will 
j»ol  \*i  I  uinpi  oiiiiscd  An  institution  Irxiuinj^  ihr  niime  of  Jii^lJce 
Hrandt'JS  inust  Lk  dtdieaUd  to  ctjnscienliou.snesji  in  rese;»rch  and 
l«)   honi-.siy    in    liit.'   txplcralion   of   truth    to    its    innermost    parts." 

vS  e  stihmii  ihai   ihe  acceplancr   of   tlie.-*t'  ]oan.>   would 

in  fact  romproniist'  the  existing  "integrity  of  learning  .  .  ." 

at    IJrandeis.   Alth<»uKh  NSF  loans  are  a(iniinistere<l  under 

til*   .-.<»nit    )»i« '\  i.>«v/iis,  iiitr  oni>   liiim.-i  oVcT  vvhich  the  iinner- 

«;r;iduate    college    has    jurisdiction    are    those    of    NDEA; 

National    Science    I'oundation    grants    are    the    concern    of 

graduate   students   and    teachers.    And   we   can    rejtvt    the 

N!-!"-A   !!H»iicv   and  still  have   NSl'  loans  availal'le  for  the 

X-'Jadu.ile  -ihtH'i,  as  u  as  tiie  case  in   r.»r)'.>. 

The   arrunient    that   refusal    <»f   NDEA    funds   by    the  ^         _              ___ 

UniM'rMt\    Udild   deny   v^'^'Vernrnent   aid   to   those   students  •^■■■•■•'■■i    ■»■■■«'% 

who  de.sirr  it  is  a  [>c>werlul  one  and  should  certainly  'oe  con-  it    st-ems    iO;u    many    o4    u« 

M<i«;ed    ln-i»»ie    any    decision   to   reject    is   .made.   But   again  aren't     back     for     the     spring 

we  feel  that   if  a  majority  (»f  students  decide  ti  at  the  prin-  s<*mester.    Every    year    we    lose 

<  i[»ie  of  acadenuc   fre«'dom   is  paramount  —  a.^   in    I'X/J  —  more  of  (njr  best  people   What's 

this    sho'i!'!    be    bindll^.g    «»»)    the    niituirity.    For    if    the    loans  wrong      with      us''      Is     anyone 


ourselves,  and  the  faculty  as  well  as  pro- 
viding consultation  with  people  who  can 
help  us  improve  our  paper. 

We  believe  that  students  must  show  more 
interest  in  their  own  affairs.  Student  Ck)un- 
cil  ca^  and  must  be  made  more  capable  of 
providing  effective  leadership  so  as  to  offer 
alternatives  to  Administrative  fiat;  and  t^ 
principle  of  club  autonomy  must  be  main- 
tained while  at  tiie  same  time  providing  for 
effective  and  responsible  operations.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  vital  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Administration's  attempt  to  solve 
a  problem  which  should  be  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  all  of  us,  the  quality  of  student  life 
at  Brandeis. 

A  more  immediate  task,  however,  is  THE 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVK 
COMMiriEES  PUBLICATIONS  BOARD 
IN  THE  REFERENDUM  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY.  This  must  be  done  if  the  goals  we 
have  outlined  are  to  be  achieved.  We  call, 
then,  for  a  mandate  from  the  student  body 
for  our  goal  of  self-improvement  and  a  de- 
cisive and  clear  rejection  of  Administrative 
cuiilrvl  VJL  »ludrnl  life. 


Points  of  Information 


A  few  facts  are  relevant  concerning  the 
handling  of  the  Publications  Board  and 
NDEA  issues. 

(1.)  The  council  votetl  to  support  the 
Board  at  a  meeting  which  was  not  an- 
nounce*! to  the  "student  boily ;  which  was 
originally  "closed"  (no  vote  was  to  be  taken) 
and  then  opened;  and  at  which  Dr.  Sacks 
wa,s  present  —  even  during  the  vote. 

(2.)  The  Student  Council  at  first  voted 
that  the  referendum  was  not  binding,  a  vote 
which  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  Student 
Uninn  (\>n.^litutio!i  (Art.  6,  Sec.  3). 

(3.)  ihe  referendum  was  called  off  by 
Kenneth  Kemper,  acting  president  of  U-oun- 


cil,  who  had  absolutely  no  jurisdiction  to  do 
this. 

(4.)  Dr.  Sacks  expressed  ''surprise  and 
disappointment"  at  the  Student  C-ouncil's 
reconsideration  of  the  "binding"  nature  of 
the  student  referendum.  At  no  time  did  Dr. 
Sacks  ex})ress  concern  at  Uouncil's  blatant 
violation  of  the  Student  Union  con.Mtituii«»n. 

(5.)  The  original  NDhlA  referenthmi, 
which  asked  for  a  yes  or  no  vote  only  on 
acceptance  (»f  the  NDEA  under  protest, 
made  no  distinction  Wtween  those  students 
who  might  accei)t  without  protest  or  those 
who  wanted  to  reje<t  the  NDEA  funds  al- 
together. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wire    rt«»«nUMi,    e\eri    u::dtr    })r(,test,    the    University    .siiys  Happy   h^^rr''   it   look*;  \mu\    ]t> 

that    it    i\i*v:^    not    have    the    funds    to   guarantee    loans    on  natural    to    complain,    bi;t    the 

equivalent   terms  to  those  students  who  for  reasons  of  fact  extent  of  tJie  discontent  is  un 

or  con>cience  cannot  apply  for  NDKA  loans;  and  anything  naturally  great 
Jess  than  this  w(.uUi  certainly   put   such  students  at  a  con-        A   lot  of  people   spend   a   lot 

Mderable    di.vadvanta^e    merely    U«cau.s<»    of    their    iK>litical  of      time      wondering      what  s 

i><  befs  wrong    Mostly   tne  administra- 

We    do    not    (juestion   the    ntnessity    of   establishing   a  ^\""     '*     blamed      They     don  t 

oatjonv^.de    rn<Atnienl   aKamsl    the   offensive   provisions   of  *^"'*'    '^    damn    al)oui    us     They 

the  .National  Delense  Kdiication   Act.  nor  do  we  denv  that  ^""^  ^*''''  «^^^  ^^^"'^  5^>arkl,ng 

the  battle  mu-t  be  against  all  f..rms  of  thought  control,  no  J^'^*^''^  '^''^^   '"^'^>  ^'""^  '*'  '^'- 

rruitter  where  thev  manife.st  themselves.  But  courage  be-  ^^*-   ^  ^^'«^^>    ^^^^'^^  ^"^^^'^  ^' 


gins 


home.  We,  the  undergraduates,  have  the  right  to 


fast     that     we     have     to     work 
under      treimendoits      academic 


decide  for  ourselves  if  we  want  to  accept  government  funds  ^^^ 

with  such  nnxious  provisions  -  or  if  we  want  to  follow  the   ^'^"^'''^   ^^^'^  ^^f^^""  ^^^  '"^^g 

example  of  our  predecessors  in  decisively  rejecting  trends 

jn  the  Uniti-^i  States  which  impinge  on  the  freedom  of  all 

of  us. 


I 


^uanry  cnTerrainmenr 


gerated  .spirit  of  competition 
which  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  hostility. 

I  think  these  things  are  all 
true  and  important.  But  Ihey 
are  nA  a  suflficient  explanation. 
Ve  ought  to  be  able  to  create 
Those  students  at  Uholmondeley's  Friday  night  saw  a  more  in.spiring  community  of 
(juite  a  show  \)\\\  on  by  I)o<:  Watson,  one  of  the  greatest  learning  in  spite  of  such  diffi- 
guitar  pickers  in  this  country.  They  would  prol>abiy  be  culties.  Why  aren't  we  capable 
amazed  that  the  coffee  shop  paid  only  $60  for  him,  com-  of  defying  the  bureaucratic 
pared  with  the  $750  yiven  Josh  White  for  Winter  Week-  forces  of  death?  I  think  th«t 
end.  Thf»ugh  Uholmondeley's  has  a  budget  of  $1400  for  50  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
eriteHainment  dates,  it  manages  to  put  on  verj"  high-  fact  that  most  of  us  are  not 
quality   performances;  allocating  it  more  funds  would  al-   here   because   we   want   to  be. 


l)*^  here  if  it's  not  what  we 
want.  We  have  nothing  to  give 
to  each  other  but  complaints 
If  we  don't  give,  where  else  can 
the  community  Ux)k  for  health'' 
This  js  hard  for  our  parents 
to  understand,  tx-cau.se  in  their 
generation  education  was  a 
gold(  n  of»por1unity  whirh  (,^ry\(^ 
to  few  It  was  a  chance  to 
create  a  mor*-  dtvent  life  for 
their  children  than  they  had 
had  for  themselves.  Those  that 
got  It  were  doing  s<Hnething 
they  wanted  It  was  all  quite 
clear. 

For  many  of  ij<;  now  <n\v 
material  ne-d^;  are  well  taken 
care  of  Naturally  we  are  not 
motivated  to  any  j^reat  extent 
towards  l)etter  satisfaction  of 
them  The  satisfaction  of  the 
drive  for  economic  .security 
has  made  this  goal  relatively 
unimportant  to  us  But  this 
does  not  me>an  that  we  should 
beconrw  lo6t  and  not  know  what 
we  arc  to  do  with  ourselves. 
Nor  is  it  well  to  look  with  re- 
gressive longing  to  tiie  days 
wiien    necessity    made    for    t. 

easy    clarity.    We   oui'i.i    to    be 
1  —  «_«„.     .  .       ..  ., 

which   we  are   now   materially 
free  to  deeire  and  seek. 

The  dropouts  may  be  a 
healthy  sign.  If  we  get  out 
when  we  realize  that  we  don't 
ourselves  want  to  bf>  here,  and 
only  come  back  when  and  if 
we  have  discovered  within  our- 
selves a  desire  for  the  learning 
that  a  university  can  offer,  we 
are  contributing  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  school  arwi  of  our 
iruSiv^idual  selves. 

Michael  Bleieh  *t3 


($ZlOtf)  is  one  rea.son  why  there  are  not  nwre  regular  sociai  »re  here  because  many  voices 
aettvities  on  campus.  And  the  philosophy  behind  it  wrong-  ■■>  UmiI  ^one  iia*  to  J*ave  a 
fully  ci|uat4^  "bigness"  with  ''fun,"  not  realizing  that  ^VltSe  I^^  tf^en  yW^ca'f  *S* 
tliere  are  more  ways  than  one  to  have  a  good  time.  what  you  want"  We  abouidn't 


HAt: 


to   fo   skiing   durinir   the    long 
Washington  8    Birthday    week- 


end, there  is  another  worth- 
while activity  we  might  consi- 
fJer  The  .Seeond  Intercollegiate 
Conference  on  Dhsarmament 
and  Arms  Control  will  be  held 
at  Boston  Uni\ersity  February 
22  24  The  first  conference, 
FICD.AC.  was  held  at  Swart h- 
moro  last  year.  This  year's  list 
f^i  sp<*aker.s  inr  •  um»!<>  jiciiv»iii 
Taylor,  former  president  of 
.Sarah  l^awrence  College;  Rol>- 
ert  Pickus.  national  chairman 
of  Turn  Tctward  Peace;  Robert 
Matteson,  of  the  U  S  Disarma- 
ment Agency;  David  Riesman 
and  Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard; 
Salva<ior  L.uria  and  Lincoln 
Bloomheld  of  MIT;  Brewster 
Kneen.  of  the  Fellowship  of  R«^- 
c<inciliation;  Victor  Siedel; 
Sumner  Rosen,  and  H.  Stuart 
Hughes 

Many  differing  points  of  view 
will  be  aired  at  the  gathering. 
The  aim  of  the  conference  is  not 
to  attempt  to  present  a  conven- 
ient and  tidy  soiutn.  i©  the 
difficult  pn^hl^ms  that  will  b« 
derit  with,  but  to  hold  these 
problems  up  for  discussion  and 
examination  so  thai  iadividuals 
may  find  it  easier  tc  confront 
them  on  a  personal  basis.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  conference  will 
supply  individuals  with  the  nec- 
essary tools  whereby  the  com- 
plex problem  of  disarmament 
can  be  better  considered. 

The  program  includes  semi- 
nars headed  by  the  personali- 
ties listed  previously,  round 
table  discussions,  and  informal 
gatherings  with  the  speakers. 

For  regislraiion  materials 
please  nt^  Alan  Ra  pa  port.  For 
further  ini'orm«ttnn  please  ccn= 
tact  me,  or  call  the  B.  U.  head- 
quarters  at  CO  7-745t,  and 
»«ef!tiea  the  nr^gk  woiiJ.  SIC- 
DAC. 

Tmmk  M.  Taaaera  *tS 


I 


Harvaril  Law  llich^ol  Vmrumm' 


Brandeis  to  Construct 
New  Science  Complex 

Brandeis   will  set   into  motion  this   spring  a   major 

phase  of  its  science  building  program  to  meet  the  urgent 

Beeda  of  its  various  science  departments,  creating  one  of 

the  most  modern  research  plants  evei*  to  rise  on  a  small  «..  ,  ^     u  •  ^-         ^         ^ «/       ..•  .      *  , 

oniversity  campus.  ^  am  proud  to  brmg  greetings  from  2  i/i  million  people  of  the  great  and  sovereiga 

Plans  for  Gerstenzang  Science  Quadrangle  are  now  ^tate  of  Mississippi/^    .^^^^,    ^.  •     ^u     ^  ,     >,       .        «        ^ 

being  completed  by  Max  Ab- Gold-plated  as  his  $10,000  bath  room  in  the  Governor  s  Mansion,  Ross  Barnett  in- 

ramovitz,  of  Harrison  and  Ab-    _      .  ~     ,  ..       /  ^  vaded  the   home  of  the  New  Frontier,   his  Rebel   flag   flapping   uncomfortably    in   his 

ra««ovitz.  the  New  York  arehl-   ^^\^!l^^''i2uf^\t'!Ar.   J^^Z  ^*<^-  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,   the   Mississippi    governor   addressed   the 

uSiv^iityT"  m^stef'^S^^idfng  ?he   reaSy  wJ^ess    it   prTJid^  Harvard  Law  School  Forum  at  the  University's   Sanders  Theatre   on    February   4.   His 


Ross  Barnett  on  Sundry  Rights: 
State,  Issues,  Some  of  the  People 


JlonaM  \.  Il4»llaitilrr 


rersity's  master  building 
plan.  The  University  will  ad- 
vertise for  bids  for  construc- 
tion of  the  major  teaching  and 
research  structures  by  April  1, 
and  construction  is  expected  to 
begin  in  May. 

With  scientific  research 
grants  already  amounting  to  al- 
most $5  million,  Brandeis  can 
look  forward  to  science  facili- 
ties that  will  permit  the  plan- 
ned expansion  of  «HMenre  stafT« 
and  departments,  enable  more 
graduates  and  undergraduates 
to     engage     in     research,     and 

tnalrA      T>r»a«iKI*»      o      wj-ootli^      n-v 

panded  library  as  well  as  such 
related  facilities  as  a  machine 
shop  and  other  laboratory 
•er  vices. 


from  one  building  to  another, 
permitting  easy  communication 
among  the  various  depart- 
ments. ''Because  mf>dern 
science  crosses  all  interdepart- 
mental boundaries,  we  want 
our  scientists  talking  and 
working  together,"  Dean  I^^vin 
said.  "The  Quadrangle  will 
make  this  possible." 

The  Sc'w:':iz  '.juadran<^ie  v/as 
first  announced  last  spring 
when  Mrs  I^o  Gerstenzang, 
wife  of  the  late  founder  of 
Q-Tifxs,  Inc  ,  provided  the  Uni- 
versity with  a  gift  .rf  $i  r>0(i  - 
000. 

(  Adapted 
Four," 
1963     issue     of 


jL^Cf  tJ13  «S 


An  important  feature  of  the    University  Bulletin.) 


from  "Three 
the  January 
th*»     Brandeis 


topic  was,  modestly  enough; 
Mississippi  Opportunities,  Con- 
.i;titutional  Issues,  and  Civil 
Rights.  Unfortunately,  the  gov- 
ernor did  his  best  to  do  them 
all  justice. 

T6urist  Paradise 

"Our  tourist  business  in  Mis- 
sissiooi  is  at  an  all  time  high, 
wi:;.  iiiousands  and  thousands 
of  people  from  the  North  and 
East  .  .  .,"  began  Barnett.  and 
the  audience  roared.  There 
followed  a  catalogue  of  the 
Magnolia  state's  assets,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  "her  miles 
of  sandy  beaches  and  her 
twenty-eight  room  Governor's 
Mansion,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  in  the  South  "    The  press 


New  Dormitories  to  Feature  Suites^ 
Third-Floor  Entrances,  Dining  EEall 

A   six-building'   dormitory   comple.K,   distinjjruislied   hy   a   .suite   phm   an<l   third-flrK^r 


will  iucliHie  five 
a  (iiniii)j:  hall  and 
!>sr,  .student.^. 


Artist's  conception  of  projected  new  dorni». 


entrances,  will  increa.se  the  I'niveraiLy'ri  resiJence  accomodation's   liy   almost   liO  i>crcen 
when  it  i.s  completed  next  May. 

Situated  on   the   hiilsifio  behind   the  Bnndeis  Ca-stle.  the  facilities 
dormitories,  with  accomodations  for  :'>:)!  maie  and  female  >I  uderits.  and 
common.s    buildinJ^^    At   |)resent.    the    rnivt-rsity's  r«'sident   halls  house   1 

The     five  story     dt>rmitorie> 

two  of  which  have  t>e<  n  de 
sit^nated  the  Henry  and  Marion 
Hassenfeld  Hou.se  and  Shapiro 
Residence  Hall,  have  been  de- 
signed by  Architects  Collabora- 
tive to  blend  with  the  curve  of 

1**0    i«t4i.».vtr      Lixt-y    will    S141IIU    in 

an    arc    with    the    ri»nir»»    carr. 
mons  in  the  cc^nter    Entrances. 
because  of  the  hillside  location, 
will    be   on    the    third    floor    of 
each  structure 

Suite  Plan 

The  suite  plan  design  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  on  the  campus 
Each  suite  will  accomodate  a 
group  of  six  or  10  stuoents  and 
will  include  l>edrooms,  a  living 
ro*>m  and  bath  facilities  Sixty 
to  80  students  will  reside  in 
each  building 

The  dining  commons  will 
also  house  recreational  facili- 
ties, including  T"V  rooms  The 
dining  hall  capacity  will  L>e 
limited  to  the  new  dormitories. 

Construction  of  the  new  dor- 
mitories has  been  hnanced  by 
a  12.335,000  loan  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  a  Federal  program 
that  also  provided  funds  for 
the  North  dormitories 

The  new  dormiiune^  iiMve 
been  designeil  on  very  difTerenf 
principles  from  the  old  Nor'ii 
and  Hamilton  dormitories  vJnt' 
of  the  major  difTerences  will 
be  the  lack  of  long  corridors 
Instead,  the  suites  will  (»j"Km  off 
•h(*rt  halls  Another  important 
dilTercnce  will  be  the  relative 
quid  of  the  buildings,  since 
long  sound-carrving  bkn-ks 
have  been  broken  up. 

(Adapted  from  Three 
Equals  Four."  the  January 
1963  issue  of  tbe  Brandeis 
University  Bulletin  ) 

ni-v^nanic 

♦The  13  Clocks,'  this  year's 
Hi-Charlie  production,  will  be 
presented  this  weekend.  Febru- 
ary 14-17.  for  the  Brandeis  pub- 
lic. Book  and  lyrics  are  by 
Elaine  Reuben  '63,  music  by 
Victor  Rosenbaum  '64.  The 
play  is  adapted  from  a  book  of 
the  same  title  by  J«me5  Thur- 
ber.  Pcrformance«  are  at  8:36 
In  th€  She!!. 

The  cast  will  Include  Charles 
CiuUsno  '63  as  the  Duke  of 
Coflln  Castle,  while  the  warm 
and  lovely  Princess  Saralinda 
miU  be  Diayea  by  Karen  Kugell 
f  3,  and  the  handaome  prince 
by  Art  Gibaoa  M. 


BRANDKIS  UNIVKR.SITY  CHAPTER  —  STUDK.NTS  FOR 

A    DKMOC  RATir    SOCIFTY 

C ONFFRKNC  K    ON    I'MVKRSITY    RFFOHM 

>!AR(  H    1   .1    Al    BRANDEIS    rMVFKSITY 

ALL   BRA N I) F IS    STI'I>FNTS    INVITFD 

KF  \K    PAl'f     «^ii^U»nMA\' 

AUTHOR    AM)    SO(  lAl        OMMFNTATOR 

FRIDAY,    MARCH    1 

.'  'Ml    ;    ;•!    H'^uixt r,il  1     1      shcrnun     Stuilenl     Center 
5  3*»   r  '»•!    niiincr      .N       (h      iJining     H.iU 

8  W    K»*vii'-!«'     Alii,  ■is       V.k-.'A     (,i«M\n\An      au- 
thor   iTf    Co»«t«i:nity    »f    Scli»l»r».    Cr»w- 
•Hf   U|^   AtoMirti,  etr     lOltn  Sang  .\n\rT 
jiin    f 'ivili/atJon    Cent«-ri 
I'")  m   C=>'T-''"     hoiii       Shr-riiian    SludtTit    Ct-ntrr 
SATtfitOAV,  MAKCN   2 

<j  ly)  Oi  I  .■>.<-:.*.•. ..     .\  ■  I'f ! 'or  :l;  r."; 

W>U-f>niini{      Mfsaktigr       IVnn      I       Milton 

S.ick^      Brrnrleig    Univfmity 
A'1'1rr"*«       Dr       Rav     Ciinjffr      "AnuTK  ;»n 
Uifh^T    F.'liii  aiKin      An    Wistorsca!    Per- 

Discussion  of  the  University  Admini.s- 
tratmn  D«at)  I  Nfition  Sacks;  Rohh 
Burlage.  SDS  National  KxC'cutive 
C<«nin)illef 

Di'M"u«Hion    Ciroup*; 

1  IJnivorMtv    n*»— ••••««•«-•  ♦*»—    ~»i« 

or    the    student    in   educational    Ae- 
rliilon-^^akinc 

2  Stuti<*nt    riffhts   and   academic    free- 
dom 

12  4S-2  00   Lunch    --    North    Dining    Hall 
2  SO  Addre«        Morton    Tender     AMtstant    to 
the    Dean,    BrandeiJi    University       The 
role     of     student*     in    the     choice     of 
curriculum    ' 
Addrens  Robert     Rout.     SDS     NEC 

"Student    pre««    and    student    fovern- 
ment  " 
Diacuaaion    Groupr:       •"Currlcuhim    mnA 

tne   Btucletit  experience  " 
Graduate    Study:        "Academic    experi- 
ence  and    profeaaiona)    desires." 
« M~7  as  Dinner   —    North    ENnU.^   n&Vi 

I.j«  Adareaa       Mark  Ch«sler.    tJniversity   of 
Mtchiaan      "The    Univerwty    and     the 
Cold    War  "    Q«ie«tion    period 
f  dO  PhrmjKhcnifation   —   St>«rm«n   Student 
Center 


tVM»AV. 


i#*#  Addreaa       Thomas   Hayden.  SDS   l»reat- 

*mmk    -fio^-imk  rhan«e  and  Htflher  Ed- 

«ic«ti»«  '  —  Sherman  Student  Center. 


put  down  their  pens. 

"Mississippi  is  moving  for- 
ward at  a  record  pace."  The 
press  closed  their  notebooks. 
"Mississif^i  is  the  greatest 
states'  rights  state  in  the  na 
lion  "  The  press  looked  puz- 
zled, shrugged,  and  started 
worrying  about  making  dead- 
lines. 

All  of  the  themes  were  there: 
encroaching  central  govern- 
ment, threat  of  world-wide 
Communi.sm,  misinterpretation 
of  the  10th  amendment,  un- 
justified overthrow  of  Plessy 
vs.  Ferguson,  iudicial  decisions 
b;.sscd  on  (bah)  sociological 
grounds  and  leftists  such  as 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people  and  of  the 
states. 

Forbidden   Fruit 

Having  arrived  half  an  hour 
late,  Barnett  followed  a  text 
which  was  pre  Meredith  in  con- 
tent and  pif-Lincoln  in  style. 
There  wa.s  no  reference  to  the 
maneuvers  at  Ole  Miss,  all 
questions  on  ttiis  subject  b<Mng 
IJarred  tjy  the  moderator.  Bar- 
nett went  on  and  on.  If  his 
rumored  senatorial  aint)ilion  is 
ever  fulfilled,  the  filibu.ster 
may  tHi'ome  a  solo  weapon. 

'We  must  not  fall  into  tti»- 
trap  of  woiid  widr  Conunu 
nisin.  whose  basic  tactics  are 
to  cause  turmoil  and  conq'u'r," 
thundertxl  tiie  governor,  his 
fist  putiimeling  .in  iroa  joined 
airtx)rne  enemy  of  J.  Kdgar 
Hoover's.  The  audience  ap 
plauded     in     delighted     aijree- 

Awaken! 

"May  God  (oibid  that  your 
state  and  mire  be  subjected  to 
Washington  bjreaucrattc  rule. 
Power,  we  all  know,  always 
sc-trM,.<*  to  iiKTrast'  Tlie  time 
has  come  for  true  Americans 
to  btHome  awakened."  ended 
Barnett  after  an  hour  and  a 
And     he     was     right 


many   in  the  at»di- 
d  i  d     need     t3     be 


There  wrre 
ence     who 
awakened. 

Barnett  was  a  parody  oa 
himself.  His  gestures  were  ap- 
propriate to  his  phra.ses,  and 
his  phrases  were  appropriate  to 
John  C  Calhoun.  He  laughted 
when  the  audience  did,  realiz- 
ing only  vaguely  that  they 
were  laughing  at  him  And  cer- 
tainly, somewhere  in  Uie  back 
of  his  mind,  there  must  have 
floated  an  imago,  gl.mpsed 
somewhat  n  a  z  i  1  y,  perhaps, 
through  the  smoke,  of  row 
upon  row  of  Confederate 
troops,  proudly  crossing  the 
field  at  Gettysburg  TlKKigh 
from  where  Barnett  stood, 
there  was  too  much  smok'*  to 
see  the  field  at  the  battle's  end. 
Too   Much    Spoke 

After  hearing  Barnett.  one 
felt — not  anger  but  frustra- 
tion and  sadness.  Frustration 
at  the  damned  hurnanness  of 
the  man,  at  th.e  fact  that  one 
couldn't  hate  him,  and  a  sad- 
ness and  St  nse  of  impotence  at 
the  lack  of  conuiuinication,  at 
one's  inaljility  to  "do'  some- 
thing. For  no  matter  what  the 
future  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment is.  f;iven  the  .society  in 
which  it  o{>erates, 
ru'tt  will  n"\  cr  s<m' 
the  battle  s  end 
will  pri»bal)I>  .srt^ 
trtMips  but  m  e 
smoke. 


Ross     Bar- 

thf   fii'ld   at 

lodtM^i.     he 

Hot     more 

•.•  i  V      more 


quarter 


m  REFERENDUM 
WEDNESDAY 
OLD  UBRARY 


Referendum  Postponetnent 


Mea  Culpa 


_- Kenneth  Kemper 

On  Thursday  morninpr.  Fehriiary  7,  at  8:00  a.m..  AUn 
Rapaport  left  campii.s  for  Pennsylvania  I  U'came  the 
Acting  President  of  Student  C<»uncil  in  .Mr.  Rajiajjort's  al>- 
sence.  This  was  the  sche<luled  date  of  the  Student  I'niim 
Referenda  on  NOF^.-V  and  the  I'uhlicat  ii)ri.<  tioard.  The  ]hA\<\ 
were  opened  ai   i«»:'>v  a.m.  At   iuiio  a.m.,  i  was  intorr^^^Hi 

that       sit*ns       advocating       and 

urging  defc  .  of  the  Council 
ResK>lution  m  the  Pubuiations 
Board  had  l>een  plated  in  con 
5^)icuous  Places  in  the  worn 
en  s  dormitories  on  Wednesday 
night  !  was  presented  with  tlie 
evidence  and  then  pro<'eed(*d  to 
the  polls.  At  10:40,  as  Acting 
Pre-sident  of  Ttudent  Council.  1 
declared  thai  the  polls  be 
closed  becaust  of  violation  of 
the  election  rules  established 
by  Council. 

After  seeing  the  evidence  of 
violation  of  the  electicio  rules 
in  the  Piiblications  Board  Re- 
ferendum, I  t>elieved  that  there 
were  several  possible  alterna- 
tive courses  o€  action: 

1.  Closing  the  polls. 

2.  Closing  the  i>oIls  on  the 
Publications  B«^ard  ar>d  al- 
lowing tb<»  baHoting  on  the 
NDEA  issue  to  continue 

3.  Allowing  the  election  to 
continue  and  impounding  the 
ballot      boxes      before      the 

<WMint     •iwi    Kjivini»    an    mvumt. 

gencjr  jieMaon  ^  Student 
Council  declare  tlie  etectioB 
invalid. 


4     .\l1r>-winef  the  »"']ertion  to 
conlinue      vvittioul      mttrlei- 

I  cODv;..  th','  fi!>.!  c-.Kirse  of 
action  rxtaost"  1  frli  \h,*{  tt>"re 
was  clear  •'videtvi-  of  violation 
of  ttie  ehxlion  rules  on  the 
Publications  Board  isssie  and 
that  as  the  Student  Cnion  meet- 
ing had  shown,  a  rewordint;  <•! 
the  NDEA  ballot  was  necessary 
for  clarification  I  made  my  de- 
cision Right  or  wrong,  once  I 
had  acted  1  otild  not  chan4W» 
my  course  until  Student  Cm.n- 
cil  had  met  I  believe  that  my 
actions  were  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Student  Union  and 
Student  Council  even  thou({h 
there  was  no  clear  constitu- 
tional mhSndate  giving  the 
President  of  Student  Council 
the  power  to  stop  an  election. 
Mayl>e  the  third  possible  course 
of  action  would  have  t>een  the 
best.  However,  once  I  had  act- 
ed and  the  polls  had  been 
closed,  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  fair  to  re- 
open them  on  the  same  day  In 
the  emergency  situation  I  saw 

Acted   in  what   I   at   that   time 

cviiisicie'iuo       M> 

nuumer. 


Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICt 


F«»fiMry   12,   1943 


r«bf««ffy  12,  IMS 


THI     JUSTICE 


Poge  P\vi§ 


Aptheker:  Emancipation  Centennial, 
And  Some  Significant  Addenda 

By  FRED  CKARNEY 

I^st  Tuesday  eve.ung,  approximately  thirty-five  students  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker  speak  on  the  topic  "Kmancipation  Proclamation  1863-1963." 
Dr.  Aptheker  is  the  author  of  such  recognized  books  as:  The  Negrro  People  in  America, 
Dare  We  lie  Free,  The  World  of  C.  Wright  Mills,  and  The  Era  of  McCarthyism.  He  con- 
fined his  s[)eech  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  ProclamaU\)n^^ 

Thai  on  the  1st  day  o/  Janu-  discussion,     and    that     he    was  and   Mr.    Luce,   who   both    pre- 

art/,    AD     1863,    all    persons  speaking   as   an    historian,    and  sented  talks  which  were  either 

held    as    slaves    within    any  ^^^^    hi^lol  iaii    wlio    l»as    written  quaint    and    "fireside  like,"    or 

State  or  desigjuited  part  o/  a  j^,j^|    yj^    much    as    any    faculty  broad  and  evasive 

State    the    people    ivhereof  member  of  this  university,  and         Despite    the    unsophistication 

shall    then    be    in    rebellion  gg    ^p    historian    who    has    pro-  of   the   questions   aimed   at    Dr. 

ngainst    f/ie    V  n  i  t 'p  d    Stales  duced    works    which    are    well  Aptheker,    they    were    demon- 

shall  be  then,  ihencejorward,  recognized   within  the  academ-  strative    of    scholastic    inquiry 


Ustinov  at  School 


A  Good  Time  Had  By  All 


Jay  Livingsfon 


•9  tl« 

uiuiiaii 


and  forever  free. 

He  ^'fi^p.ha^iized  over  and 
over  again  that  the  slave  hold- 
ers' rebel lu>iJ  wa.s  not  a  rcvolu 
tion,  but  a  counter  revolution 
to  the  al>olitionist  movement, 
lie  referred  tt)  the  latter  as  one 
prt)vokeii  u.v  idealism  and  sin- 
cerity, iind  not  one  which 
ti<^)ught  seiri.sh  ends  in  his  very 
articulate  style,  Dr.  Aptheker 
nllu(lt-ii  lu  IIr-  ilnuiv  that  the 
rt'b*^llion  by  the  South  was  not 
f-upporttxi  by  the  majority  of 
the  Southerners,  utid  that  this 
absence  of  supt;<.rt  was  one  of 
the  deciding  factors  in  the 
Union  s  victory 

Informed   Speaker 

It  was  very  iinpre.SvSive  to 
h«ar  a  speaker  who  had  such 
fxct'llent  command  of  the 
fuels,  regardless  of  his  inter 
pretation  of  this  information 
I'Mfortunately,  during  the 
question  period,  SPEAC,  the 
sponsor  (»f  the  program,  was 
rhalUngj'd  as  to  its  negligence 
in  rijtl  announcing  on  the  post- 
«  r^  and  in  tlie  int  roductorv  re- 
in,(rks  that  I^r  Apllieker  is  a 
nn mix  r  (►/  lh«  Corn mun  1st 
I'.tr!>  I>t  A{)th«krr  rospond 
♦xi  with  }»i  isonce  of  mind,  and 
l>oi!ilf'<i  tnil  thiit  hi.'-  political 
fcfTiliation    was   not   the    topic   of 
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ic  circle.  The  audience  re- 
sponded with  a  large  ovation, 
and  then  Mr  Perlmutter  one 
of  the  two  mtxierators  (Vic 
Hausner,  co  moderator),  to<»k 
full  responsibility,  and  then 
prt>cetKied  to  endorse  Dr  Ap 
theker's  defense. 

The  remainder  of  the  time 
was  devoted  to  answering  of 
much  more  relevant  questions. 
Dr      Aptheker     was     somewhat 

disturbed  by  the  students'  lack  Ger^  F.d  .S  rnmmitt.-^*  will  ^w^ 
of  familiarity  with  the  subject  more  selective  in  their  choice 
matter    and   al.so   the    misinter-    of   speakers.     Perhaps    the    stu- 


Dr.  Aptheker  had  presentcKl  a 
forty-minute  .spee.-h,  to  which 
he  must  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time.  The  "big-name" 
speakers  seem  to  have 
scratched  out  their  contribu- 
tions while  they  were  day- 
dreaniiiig  on  tJitir  way  to  this 
university    "on   the  hill." 

Srlrciiviiy 

Perhaps    in    the    future,    tiie 


pretation  of  a  number  of  events 
and  statistics.  And  this  brings 
me  to  two  points  which  1 
would    like   to    make. 

Big   Names 

Five    days    earlier,    Schwartz 
106    was    filled    with    students 


dent  body  will  be  more  selec- 
tive in  the  lectures  which  they 
attend.  Dr.  Aptheker,  irrespec 
five  of  his  somewhat  Marxian 
interpretation  of  the  Civil 
War.  delivered  »  talk  which 
was  MS  valuable  as  any  fifty- 
minute  lecture  given  by  one  of 


Peter  Ustinov  spoke  TueMiiay  ttiLeinovn  iii 
Amphitheater.  It  seems  to  be  the  tradition  at  Brandeis  that 
"big  name"  speakers  say  little  and  are  the  cause  of  much 
mirth  (see  Justice  reviews  of  Luce,  Dulles,  etc.)  Mr. 
Ustinov  varied  from  this  pattern  only  in  that  he  needed 
no  witty  critics  to  produce  the  laughter  because  he  was 
genuinely  entertaining.  In  fact .♦^^^.^^^^.^^    As  he  ha7done  bel 

fore  with  diplofnats  and  racing 
car  drivers,  he  did  Tuesday 
with  actors  and  audiences.  Mr. 
Ustinov  does  not  drop  names, 
he  drops  nations. 

Following  the  talk  was  the 
inevitable  brief  question  per- 
i(xi.  Again  in  the  Brandeis  tra- 
dition, the  students  proved  they 
had  as  little  to  say  as  did  the 
speaker.  However,  since  most 
of  the  questions  were  designed 
simply  to  keep  Mr.  Ustinov 
talking  (i.e.,  performing),  they 
were  quite  excusable — witii  the 
exception  of  that  old  standby 
(and  why  is  it  always  asked  by 
a  girl?)  "What  do  you  think  of 
the  new  American  play- 
wrights'" followed  by  a  pro- 
digious dropping  of  names. 

The  lecture  was  not  of  great 
import;  and  it  was  only  inci- 
dentally an  open  market  place 
for  meaty  ideas.  It  was  simply 


one  got  the  impression  that  for 
all  his  many  talents  as  pro- 
ducer and  director,  author  of 
short  story  and  drama,  Mr. 
Ustinov  is  essentially  a  perfor- 
mer. Throughout  his  speech  he 
interjected  unnecessary  but  de- 
lightful characterisations  of 
people  fronn  both  sides  of  tlie 
curtain:  a  "method"  actor  try- 
ing to  deliver  a  simple  straight 
line;  a  German  theatergoer 
agreeing  with  the  authors  pro- 
gram notes  (  'It  said  the  second 
acl  would  be  boring  —  and  it 
was');   an    Englishman   slow   to 

c»tch  on  to  a  joke:  and  a  young 
nouvelle-vague  director  baffled 
by  an  old  French  actor. 
Caricature 

The  text  of  the  lecture  con- 


who  came  to  hear  Henry   Luce    the    professors    on    campus.     In 
speak.     About    a    month    before    fact,  the  opportunity  to  become 

acquainted   with  such  a   theory 
is  informative   in   itself. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the 
question  of  where  the  profes- 
sors are  on  the  nights  of  these 
programs  It  would  l)v  "nice" 
to  listen  with  a  nunit>«r  «^f  the 
professors     on<  t-     in     a      while. 


that,    the    lecture   hall    in    Olin 
Sang    was    crowded     wiUi    stu- 
dents    to     hear     Allen     Dulles 
speak.      1     emphasize     students, 
in  connection   with   an  ol)serva 
tion  which  I  will  make  :;hc)rtly 
In     my     opinion      the     two     le*- 
tures       afor  emeiit  loneil,       .spori 
sort-il  b>'   the  (ieneral  b^iucation 
P'(tgrain,  appi oached   th«    point 
oa*    b«'ing    «'<incat ini^a  1 1  >'    worth 
less      I  rue    ihi-y  lH»th  wer*-  pro 
v«Kati\«  ,      but     nurcly     on     an 
emotional  plan<-     Tht-  (piej^t ion«^ 
that  were  posed  l)y  the  studiiit.s 
did   not   have  as  an  «>nH   t .^'e  I'b 
tainment      of     knowledge,      but 
ratiier    an    inadequate    and    ag 
graxating      answer      from      the 
speaker      I   think    that   the  fault 
must  be  plact^d  with  Mr    Dulles 


Th»'r»'  aro  a  few  v\  lio  <io  shan 
this  expenencr  vs  itii  Uu  ."-tu 
dents,  l)ut  only  a  few  Just 
in  passing,  1  should  rvter  to  the 
enormous  difference  between 
the  monetary  sum  received  by 
Mr.  Luce  and  that  received  by 
Dr.  Apthckv".  And  at  tut  t-A- 
pense  of  hammering  a  point 
home,  one  .should  equate  this 
difference  with  the  educational 
reward  which  the  students  re- 
ceived. 


Doc  Watson's  Guitar: 
Pretty  Slick  Picking 

Hv  DENNIS  BARON 

The  name  n!  Dcx-  Watson  has  l)een  iK>pping  aViOut  in 
rtH'eiit  roKTinnt  n(hit  ions  from  Cornell  and  in  St.  Ix>uis,  a 
name  on  a  [M>ster.  The  name  In'oame  a  i>ersoii,  a  quite  in- 
terest hikIv  arluuiated  one.  a.s  Cholmondles 's,  one  of  Bos- 
ton's leading:  C(»nt  ributors  to  the  country-western,  old-time 
re\i\ai  whi«.h  is  swoef*ing  the  nation,  p  esented  Doc  Wat- 
tht        fa.stest        six  string* 
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-son. 

pu  k(  r    this   .s'.de    of    the    Dusmal 
Swamp     He   w«rm«  d    the    audi- 
vncv   with    hi.s  fKra.sional    banjo 
tunes     (he     prefers     tht-    gui 
tar  »     his    t^iues    h  a  i  m  o  n  i  r  a  . 
his   frequent    tran.sjKirt*  of  fan 
la.stir    tra\is    and    flat    pieking, 
and   hi.«:   old  timey    voice    which 
wa.«:     f»cv  asionally     transported 
mt(*    a    Jimmy    Rodgers    yodel 
Country   Authentic 
Watson     is     nf)t     the     highly 
p<>]ished.    .slick,    cow ltx)y  hatted 
and     over  twangy     product     of 
the     WWVA     and     Hillbilly     at 
Harvard  and  Grand  Old  Oprey 
set;    lather    hi.s    manner    i.^    re- 
laxed,   more    on    the    order    of 
Jack    Elliott     And   he  docs   not 
do     only      fajt     numbers,      his 

Stre<'t.«?  of  Ix'iredo."  and  "The 
Ship  that  Never  Returned" 
(its  tx  en  so  long  since  anyone 
dared  to  sing  the  real  version, 
Carl  Sandburg  being  tht  last, 
if  I  re-member  rightly),  also 
reveal  his  mipcrb  lechniQue, 
and  even  contain  some  of  his 
renowned  nms  His  blues  are 
countrified,  as  may  well  be  ex- 

r~  ^  '  .*         I  —  w^*4       ^  ^r-x .  ^rv^  ^>  *.»  v^  i  r*.^       «  »  r» »  » 

ally  by  a  very  «tensitive  har- 
monica 1  jnjpport  and  hr  c\'cr. 
threw  in  a  Carter  family  song 
for  good  measure 

Wat»on  heated  up  the  close 
of  the  5econd  set  with  three  of 
til*-    fastest    songs    imaginable. 

and    Jt^ft    th"    =::Hiencf>     a^m^na 

fur    breath 


same  time  More.  hv>we\er,  was 
not  forthcoming  Showing 
slight  signs  of  fatigue  and 
sweat,  Watr.cn  declined  to  try 
the  same  spetxi  to  close  his  last 
set,  and  left  the  ;iudience  eager- 
ly awaiting  his  appearance  the 
following  evening  at  Jordan 
Hall 


Jim 
Harts 

Diner 

OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


sisted  of  amubing  memories  and    an  enjoyable  hour  spent  in  the 


observations,  most  of  which 
were  connected  in  some  way 
with  acting.  Talking  about  the 
tht^ater  of  different  countries, 
Ustinov  gave  himself  a  chance 
to  use  one  of  his  favorite  de- 
vices—  that    of    stereotype    by 


presence  of  an  intelligent  and 
talented  man.  I  am  sure  that 
all  who  were  present  are  look- 
ing forward  to  his  next  major 
work,  whose  title  he  disclosed 
to  be  "the  Unknown  Soldier — 
and  his  Wife." 


i 
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Once  Again  —  The  Famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 

(Some  tours  include  mn  exciting  visit  to  Israel) 


The  fabulous,  lonfj  established  Tours  that  include 
many  unique  features  live  several  days  *(ith  a 
French  family  —  special  opportunities  to  make 
friends  abroad,  spptial  cultural  events,  evening 
entertainment,  meet  students  from  all  over  the  world. 
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Where  Do  We  lio  From  Here? 


Eran  Stark 


SftNlaiit  Racif al 


Enjoyable  Concert 


C.  Sharpa  Major 


The  events  of  the  past  two  weeks  have  made  several  things  frighteningly  clear.  On  The  February  8  student  recital  began  with  Domenico 

the  one  hand  we  find  a  student  body  unconcerned  with  itself  or  the  surrounding  com-  Cimarosa's  concerto  in  G  major  for  two  flutes,  performed 
munity ;  and  on  the  other,  a  series  of  pressures — illogical,  passionate,  and  totally  prej-  by  Ellen  Fiur  and  Miriam  Kallus,  flutists,  and  accompan- 
udiced-Ueeking  to  dictate  to  that  student  body  what,  in  fact,  its  concerns  should  be.  ied  by  Elaine  Comparone,  pianist.  Surely  the  tone  quality 
Either  of  the  above  phenomenon  found  in  isolation  would  be  serious  enough ;  taken  to-  of  the  flute  is  well  suited  for  singing  with  charm  and  lights 
gether,  they  typify  the  more  general  dilemma  of  an  intellectual  community  desperately  ness,   for   dancing   nimbly   and   gracefully.    The   soloists 

easily  conveyed  this  slightly  frivolous  18th  century  courtly 
atmosphere  and  played  their  cadenzas  in  the  first  and  third 
movements,  involving  complicated  and  rapid  passages,  with 
clarity  and  arrnracy. 


afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
what  they  might  5ee  were  they 
to  look  around  thefn. 

The  "liberating"  Publica- 
tion&  Board,  the  faculty's  ac- 
ceptance of  N.D.E.A.,  the  Stu- 
dent Council's  anxious  support 
of  lx>th,  the  student  body's  tur- 
gid disinterest  in  either,  and 
everyone's  total  fear  of  acting 
are  only  symptoms  of  our  sin- 
gular fear  of  autonomous  free- 
dom. These  would  be  relative- 
ly unimportant  instances  of 
"benevolent  domination"  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
represented  the  more  general 
trend  toward  individual  accep- 
tance of  the  decreasing  domin- 
ion of  mind  in  a  society  which 
is  quickly  sti  ucturali/ing  itself 
out  of  existence. 

The  Problem  of  the  University 

Since     the     world's     history 
(hence    the   university's)    is   no 
longer   immortally  secure,   and 
since     only     individual     action 
based  on  significant  perception 
of    reality    can    lead    ua   out    ol 
the    dangers    of    nuclear    holo- 
caust, the  university  must,  more 
than  ever  before,  attam  a  posi- 
tion  as    the    vanguard   of   free- 
dom.    Frtmi     two     devastating 
world    wars    wo    have    loarned 
the    horrible    lesson.s    of    power 
btiuggies   wliich   unify    nwd    ab 
stract    national    "egos       to    the 
disavowment    of    the    here    and 
now.    Heroisarj    is    no    longer    a 
virtue;    in    the    jargon    of    con- 
t<*mporarv     political     and     aca- 
demic  "liberators,'     it   is  a   tra- 
vesty.  All   constructs.  thcKjreti- 
cal   (I'ke  connecting  education, 
defense,  and  discrimination)  as 
well       as       institutional       (the 
"pub"    kK>ard)    are    little   more 
than  idcK)logicaI  impositions  on 
reality,     true     not     in     and     of 
Ihc^-mselves,   but   only    m  so  far 
as  they  help  us  to  fulfill  our  po- 
tential for  free  action    A  malig- 
nant institution  may  prvKluce  a 
malignant     set     of     faei,s.     any 
institution,   no   matter   hew    re- 
pressive,   may    be    justified    in 
terms  of  stmie  theoretical   con- 
struct.   Tiie    univtrrsiiv    >c«u'l«i. 
fascinated  as  he  is  by  the  feel 
jng  of  his  mind  in  the  pime>.s 
of  dealing  with  abstr£    '    theor 
ies,  too   often   forget.s  the  vital 
questions   concerning   th^    rela- 
tion of  the  particular  theory  to 
the  immediate  problems  of  his 
community. 

Individual  Response 

The  university  must  nurture 
individual  response  and  leality 
perception.  It  must  abandon  its 
community  image  as  the  hwise 
of  "disinterested  truth"  (Dr. 
Sark«'  "obj<H:t!ve  newspap«'r"  i 
and  become  the  haven  of  vital 
eocial  questioning.  All  truth 
must  be  tested  by  the  student 
arid  teacher  working  together 
within      the      university       i«i>d 


world   communities.   When  the   exerts  power  only  when,   in  a 
faculty  ceases  tc  cncouiage  this  community  such  as  ours,  it  can 


relation,  "radical"  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  useless,  and  the 
student  must  go  it  alone. 

Administrative  FiMpciion 

If  university  administrations 
are  to  have  any  function  what- 
ever they  must  turn  their  at- 
tention away  from  bartering 
individual  courage  for  social 
prestige  and  university  accep- 
tance. They  must  realize  that 
they  exist  only  to  prevent  so- 
cial pressures  from  interfering 
with  the  teacher-student  rela- 
tion, a  relation  in  which  they 
have  no  part.  If  their  job  is 
made  mor^?  difficult  by  the  con- 
stant embarrassment  of  the 
skeptical  criticism  arising  be- 
neath them,  they  may  l>e  sure 
that  only  through  such  "irres- 
ponsible" individual-reality 
confrontations,  will  the  an- 
swers our  society  so  desperate- 
ly needs  be  fourvd. 

The   Problem  of  "IV 

Like  the  Jew,  the  intellectual 
is  a  wanderer,  relying  on  his 
skepticism  to  provide  a  path  of 
action  against  the  "necessary" 
events  of  his  time  Both  the 
Jew  and  the  intelle<'tual  are 
victims  of  the  same  self-hatred, 
the  same  divided  allegiance, 
the  same  marginality:  it  is  only 
through  these  that  he  can  main- 
t£.in  any  perspective  on  him- 
self or  his  <<>iiimunity.  To 
move  forward  the  intellectual 
rnu'^t  con.^tantly  iye  struggling 
with  the  existential  contradic- 
tions t>etween  freedom  and 
autonomy,  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult problem  m  our  world  in 
which  freedom  is  define<l  only 
;f>  cor? V""*^* ''»nal  "civil  l!l>erlar- 
ian  ■  terms  and  autonomy, 
though  anti  conventional  in 
consequence,  can  only  t)e  for- 
mulated from  an  integration 
and  understanding  of  prevail- 
ing conventional   values. 

Though  we  are  all  lonely,  we 
can  never  b**  alone;  though  we 
are  afraid  and  insecure  we 
must  act  even  in  the  face  of 
the  s<'<nning  impossibility  or 
futility  of  action  It  is  tragic 
that  in  the  face  of  the  ideologi- 
cal disillusionment  of  recent 
dtxades,  teachers  and  students 
on  ail  levels  have  turned 
away  from  ideas  rcxjted  in  the 
pivjb!»rn«»  «»f  their  generation 
towards  a  reactionary  empiri- 
CKsm  or  a  mysterious  though 
vita!  m;;r.c!cg:;c  of  .•^cif  search- 
ing. At  best,  tiiese  pcxstures 
avoid  the  significant  problems 
of  our  era  and  at  worst  prove 
thai  problems  can  be  safely 
hidden  beneath  a  barrage  erf 
statistics,  definitions  and  struc- 
tural for!T?ulAtinns  which  pre 
vent  men  from  facing  their 
natural  impulse  to  act  against 
the  repressive.  And.  I  would 
suggest,  it  is  an  irK?ontrover 
tible  fact  thai  if  wc  do  nut 
engage  in  significaril  learning 
immediately,  very  soon  there 
will  he  precious  little  teaching 
that  will  do  us  any  good. 

Enter,  the  Intelleetual 


appeal   to  men 
faith    in    their 
whose    hope    is 
their    anxiety, 


who  have   lost 

power    to    act. 

subservient   to 

whose    "blind" 


I 
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809  Mo  in  Street 

(C«m«r  sf  B«€<»«i) 

^   WALTHAM,  MASS.   i 

S       TWinbrook  3-9338       $ 


conformity  and  submission  (Eh-, 
Sacks  was  present  during  coun- 
cil's vote  on  the  pub.  board) 
arises  from  a  fear  of  under- 
standing the  great  difference 
between  what  they  want  and 
what  they  are  getting.  As  stu- 
dents our  primary  obligation  is 
to  learn  about  and  improve  our 
responses  and  our  vision.  We 
must  become  aware  of  the 
specific  nature  of  our  individ- 
ual alienation,  both  as  Jews 
and  as  intellectuals,  and  we 
must  help  our  community  be- 
come aware  oi  the  repressive 
effects  of  industrial,  political 
and  academic  processes  which 
proceed  without  regard  from 
human  worth  or  integrity.  Most 
important,  however,  we  must 
formulate  alternatives  to  the 
repressive  contexts  we  observe 
and  act  upon  these  alterna- 
tives; proceeding,  sometimes, 
as  if  ours  was  the  only  way. 

Necessity  for  Freedom 

to 


The  intellectual  today  is 
faced  with  opportunities,  res- 
trictions and  responsibilities 
unlike  any  which  have  con- 
fronted men  previously.  The 
facts  of  mcwlern  civilization 
must  be  viewed  in  a  context 
which  excludes  unequivocally 
th#»    H«irnin<7    t/>    H*k«»*K»    r»#    mil 

lions  of  persons.  The  posture? 
of  the  martyred  patriot,  the 
benevolent  dictator  (all  Gryz- 
mish  needs  is  a  white  stallion) 
which  typify  our  leaders  on  the 
political,  academic  and  cultur- 

a»  the  psycliotic  despotism  they 
so  intimately  resemble.  As  the 
historical  rationale  for  domin- 
ation, the  development  of  re- 
sources sufficient  to  human 
needs,  disappears,  it  is  re- 
placed by  more  subtle  though 
not  less  repressive  rationales 
eouclied  in  the  jargon  of  pro- 
tection, necessity,  freedom,  and 
democratic  reform.  Such  jargon 


Juxtaposed  to  contemporary 
industrial  petentia!  is  the  in- 
creasing necessity  for  ideologi- 
cal freedom.  We  have  available 
in  one  form  or  another,  all  of 
the  ideas  which  our  s(K-iety  and 
most  societies  have  used  to 
deal  with,  understand,  and  ex 
plain  the  prol)le'ms  they  con- 
fronted The  i!ite!!e<  tv!al  must 
courageously  confront  thes*' 
ideas,  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  viability  only  after  in- 
volvement and  di.s<ussion  have 
taken  place  He  must  take  his 
nose  out  of  his  book  long 
enough  to  thinK  aboui  irw 
problems  with  which  the  ni: 
thor  is  concerned;  he  must  stop 
taking  notes  long  enough  to 
notice  the  depth  of  his  teach- 
er's glance;  he  must  slop  writ- 
ing exams  long  enough  to  ask 
himself  if  the  questions  are  im- 
portant to  him  and  his  stK'iety. 

Debate  Society 

( Conti*'*ied  frnyn  Front  Page) 

pileti  a  record  of  .'>e\'en  victories 
and  «'ne  defeat  in  the  prelim- 
inary rounds  of  debate,  and 
Were  ceded  as  the  third  top 
team  for  the  elimination 
rounds  BerKcr  and  Feuennan. 
who  la--^^  week  won  first  place 
at  the  108  team  Harvard  tour- 
nament and  who  will  repre- 
sent Brandeis  m  the  District 
championship  tournament,  de- 
feated St  Olaf's  College  in  the 
acta-final  round,  3  0.  They  lost 
their  quarter-final  debate  to 
College  of  the  Pacific,  two 
judges  favoring  Pacific,  one 
voting  for  Brandeis.  (College 
of  the  Pacific  •'"'!•''»*<,!  t)i»^  (inAl 
round  of  the  tournament  ) 
Brandeis  received  a  quarter 
finalist  trophy.  Berger  and 
Feuerman  plac*^  twentieth 
and  twenty-third,  respectively, 
of  the  160  participants  Among 
the  teams  they  met  and  de- 
feated were  three  participants 
in  last  year's  National  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  at  West 
Point. 

A  novic?  team  of  Gary  Ja- 
cobs '66.  J«.ff  Cohen  '66.  Peter 
Siris    '66    and    Judy    Smith    '66 

and  had   a 


The   second   work    was   Bee- 
thoven's Trio  Opus  11,  No.  4  in 
B     flat    major,     performed     by 
Margery  Sager,   clarinet,   Mad- 
eline Foley,   cello,   and   Phyllis 
Kaplan,    piano.     This    piece    is 
remarkable    for    an    Adagio    of 
melancholy      simplicity,      built 
on  a  theme  which  smiles  faint- 
ly  through   a    genuine   sadness 
First    sung    by    the     cello,     the 
theme  is  then  passed  on  to  the 
clarinet     and     finally     to     the 
piano.     The     interpretation     of 
this  iiiovejuelit    was   ui'ie   of   the 
finest  moments  of  the  evening: 
each    musician    listened    to    the 
other's    song    and     gently     an- 
swered to  show  she  understood 
and    shared    the    feeling.      The 
first  and   last  movements  were 
also  well   presented.    Through 
out   the    piece    Phyllis    Kaplan 
guided  the  group  with  a   natu- 
ral   delicacy     and    expressive- 
ness. 

The  program  concluded  with 
Brahms'  trio  Opus  40  in  E  flat 
major:  JccI  Gresssei,  l*  rench 
horn,  Nancy  Cirillo,  violin  and 
Helge  Evju,  piano,  were  Uie 
performers.  This  composition 
can    leave   one    in    doubt    as   to 


»*«.  V*»»  H  .>M 


varsity   tournament 
3-3  record. 

This  week-end  Berger  and 
Feuerman,  and  I.^wis  and  Siv- 
in  will  compete  in  the  two-man 
"switch-side"  Dartmouth  In- 
vitational  Tournament. 


ESPERANTO 

ONi-LESSON  COURSE 

Tues.,  Feb,  12,  7:30  P.M. 

|:OSD  —  SYDEMAM    US 


whether    it    was    conceived    as 
chamber    music   or   an   orches- 
tral  composition.    It  is  a   com- 
bination of  the  simple  and  the 
massive,   of  the   plaintive  horn 
solo  at  the  opening  of  the  piex:e 
and    of     intense     emotion     and 
complexity.      The    addition     of 
the  horn    instead   of  a   cello   or 
viola  and  the  difficult  and  wide- 
ranging  piano  part  help  create 
the    impression    of    the    varied 
instrumentation    of    an    orches- 
tra.    Helge    Eviu     successfully 
overcame  great   technical  diffi- 
culties,   and    Miss    Cirillo    and 
Joel    Gressel    also   played    with 
ease;  Mr.  Evju's  powerful  play- 
ittK     w«s     responded     to     with 
equal  musicianship  by  the  rest 
of    the     group.      Mr     Gressel's 
tone  was  warm  and  well  con- 
trolled: he  gave  a  much  appre- 
ciated   performance    of   one    of 
the     rare     and     seldom     heard 
works  of  chamber  music  using 
a  brass  instrument. 

Miss  Foley  and  Miss  Cirillo 
deserve  special  thanks  for 
sharing  their  professional  ex- 
perience with  the  student  per- 
formers and  preparing  the 
♦^'*ce  groups. 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly     fine     restaurant    in     Wolthom 

has  now  been   ENLARGED  ond   MODERNIZED 

for   your    added    pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner   frorn  Grover   Cronin) 

TW   4  4010 
Open  6  A.M.  -7:30  P.M. 


Th«  National  (^-ommitt^e  for  I^bor  Israel 
Proudlv  Announce*  the  SponM>rship  of 

AN  8  WEEK  SUMMER  PROGRAM  for  COUEGE  STUDENTS  «f 

WORK  AND  VACATION 
IN  ISRAEL  AND  EUROPE 

AU-inclusite:  %pO  I  ObUU 

Jr(  I)f  par(urf8  June  22  &  July  15,  196S 

fRCXiRAM   f  KAIl  RFS 

•  It  da>i  of  fruit -pick  ina  and  ottier  v»ork  In  kMivtvlM 

•  7-<iay  '^'Go-Na(t>c~  laipitJieeiiig  fottr  ItwowghoMt  laraef 

•  14-<day  >aratkHi  at  Kfar  Vlaccabia,  l»ter»alkmal  \  oi»<1l 
HdMay  Ceater  la  Ramat  Caa 

•  14-4ay  tour  of  Italy.  S«»i(s«rtaa4l  aad  Fraac* 


*  Aliinehmit  ratt  if  b<3$ed  on  ;*!#  new  reduc*<t  gnujp  farm 
€>/  $6M  OO  on   ticr.oniv   jet  flifhtt.    I  he   ntu   group  Jort 
1$    tubftct  i«^  foj  frnmtnt  approval. 


For  full  in/or malifiH  and  rtttri-attttn* .  contm€t: 

HISTADRUT  STUDENT  TOURS 


Its  D«v»M«l»ir«  St. 

t««f»M  10,  Matt. 
Li    2-144t 


JJ  last  •7Hi  St. 
lew  Yerfc  21.  N    Y. 
RE  4-7440 


il 


HAO  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard  Street 
BELMONT  CENTER^  MASS 

Tel.   IV  4-9886  IV  4-9236 

We  Speciolize  in  Polynetion  ond  Contonetn  Food 

Orders  to  Toke  Out 

Open  hAen.-ffi    11:30  A.M.-10  P.M.  Sat.  11:30  A.M.-11  P.M. 

Sun.  &  HolMays  12  Neon  .  10  P.M. 
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FoQe  Six 


THE     JUSTICE 


Fcbwoty  12,  1949 


Letters 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Dear  Kditor  and  Student  Body: 

1  ant  a  graduate  of  the  Class 
of  IJ*53  and  am  currently  serv- 
ing with  the  U.  S.  Peace  Corps 
iettchmg  English  at  an  inter- 
pnediate  school  lOcated  in  the 
central   region  of  this  country. 

A I  present,  there  are  sixty- 
aix  students  and  this  amount 
will  double  during  the  next 
school  year  commencing  15 
July  They  are  intelligent  and 
assiduous  students  speaking 
thr^'^e  languages  (Arabic,  Ital- 
ian, English)  in  addition  to 
thfir  native  Somali  language. 
Englisii  has  been  taught  in  this 
particular  school  for  the  past 
two  years  and  the  progress  has 
been  most  encouraging.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Somali 
Goverf*ment  to  replace  llalian 
a.«  a  second  language  with  Eng- 
lish  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  enhancement  of  this  goal 
will  Ik*  grt^atly  aided  with  suit- 
able fc'nghsh  dictionaries.  There 
is  only  one  dulionary  available 
to  tlu"  students  in  addition  to 
thr  jKH-ket  lypi  dictionary  that 
1  t)r(njght  with  me  The  school 
aiKl  th*^  st>id»Mtts  have  not  the 
mejiis  or  the  access  to  the  pur- 
chase of  this  necessity. 

1  am  hoping  that  some  of  you 
will  help  them  by  donating  ^ 
small  amount  of  money  to  pur- 
ctias<*  enough  pocket-lxxjk  die- 
tioaaries  (or  donate  your  extra 
or  used  copy )  for  the  school. 
This  would  enable  the  students 
to  iind  the  correct  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  the  synonyms 
ami  ant*)iiviiis  uf  words  What 
bi'll  r  way  is  there  to  help  fur- 
ther the  caus<'  of  education  arni 
at  llie  same  tmu"  strengthen  the 
friendly  relali(>n>  that  we  now 
enjoy    with    the    Somah    ptx»ple? 

hi  tlic  e\f[it  that  you  do  con- 
sider this  rtHjucst  F^'acf  C'(>rp8, 
Wa^hmijton  1)  ("  would  Ik* 
licljM  il  If!  siiggeslmK  the  most 
exp'i  itious  mrans  of  shipment. 
par;.ii!>.j  aiui  ais-»  ^iw  you  All 
•pproxuualion  of  tht  costs  in- 
volve'i 

)«  [ia[)py  to  answer 
thijt.  you  riiav  ha\,e 
this  rr-quest  an«i  .>f 
that  I  am  involvt.'l 
Soman   Reput)!ic 


I    v\oul<i 
any     query 
coneerninK 
Uie    i)rojtH  t 
With    in   th« 


I  aiir«'nep  J    Rouransa, 


Inirrnif-iiiu^r'  S<-hool 
'i~!c::*'.>.  ^nnt^li  Republic 
h.Asi  Africa 


Referendum 


(C orinnued  from  Front  Page) 
cepMruc  witrxMit  protest  Th^ 
nev  proposal  includes  three 
altei  tsatives  rejection.  ac«'«*p- 
tanc  •  with  prok*st.  or  acce|>- 
tan-    •   without    protest 

In  other  actum  this  wtH*k  tiw 
C<nni  il  voted  to  alUxaie  $2<>0 
to  i  tem|>orary  committee  of 
Coufii  li  to  pulMish  a  four  paj»e 
pilot  issu<>  of  a  Pew  stud«'nt 
nev. -i»aiM  r  The  7  4  vote  ended 
a       1 1  ^^^l^>l. ui      of      almost      two 


Musk  Magazine 

(Confi'ie    /  jrom  h  roru  Page', 

Cori'Doser,     h%iTK!     in     this     rf>iin 

try         .X.tr-M.       V  opi.uul         Krnsl 


t 


er 


P 


■  'on 


l^oger   S 


I  ■  ^  ^  1  !  W  1 .% 


and 


I  go  I    St  rj-.  iMsk  \ 

Professors  nerger  and  I^>r- 
etz  ^aid.  **T'ie  i\Mif>r\(  f  of  a  j«rur- 
nj!  ".  .\rn»'r!(.!  dev'.tfxi  exrlu- 
siv.iv  '..  V  onte.'nporarv  music 
ha,'*  leprivefi  the  youuKer  gen- 
e-rati-on  ')f  a  f'>cus  for  the  orri.  r- 
ly  developn>ent  of  its  musical 
th  !'jght  Zf.  Y,'vll  as  of  3  forum 
in  which  to  evolve  lintfiiistir 
rn  ri-^  for  their  con^nuinica- 
ti'-n  Perspectives  of  New  Mm- 
ftic  i>  intended  dis  i^uch  a  forum  " 


Ke*    r 


t  W     4»-A«AW 


1 


Aogelo  CastellmHi 

0^  f     nA4INA    9V1P##T 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 


%%% 


u. 


TW  4-ftSM 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHEU  STATION 

MEL   MfZZONC,   fro». 
M«i«  m%  S*<itk  —  TW  3-9405 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

•N  typm*  •#  9ti\*9pm4*c  work 
623  MoNi  Sf.  ;Opp«Mf«  City  Hall) 


MARCOU 

JEtt  ELEkS 


•    wotck  mmd  f«w«lry  reiNiirinf 

3  Moody  St.      TW  9  2220 


Knapp  Aerotred  Shoes 


FKED   OCMEO.  tkmm 

■MTVICV 


•   iM»  C.O.0.  mtwi 
fS  CalMiMlMit  Ave...  W«it4i««i 
TW   3-1449 


Tempest  Winners... Lap  1! 


^     t< 


ASHTON  B.  BURKE 
U.  Of  KENTUCKY 


ROGER  F.  BIACKER 

H  r.  li. 


iOKM  N.  BIERCR 


WtLUAM  P.  iHARTZ 

KENT  STATE  U. 


VUCi  LEE  BASSCTT 

EMOkv  u. 


win  in  Lap  2? 


America's  rtutte^t  new 
kports  convertible! 


IMPORTANT!  If  you  hold  any  ot  uiu  10  winning 
numbers,  claim  your  Pontiac  Tempest  LeMans  Con- 
vertible in  accordance  with  the  rules  on  the  reverse 
of  your  license  plate. 


All  claims  for  Tenipe***-gnd  Consolation  Priies 

jauiLb^  sent  via  registf^-gd  man.  postmarked  by 
February  23.  1963  ^rid  '■ecei-ed  ^f  the  judgesno 
•ater  than  February  25.  1963. 


If  you  hold  a  Consolation  Prize  number,  you  win  a 
4-speed  Portable  Hi  Fi  Stereo  Set.  "The  Waltz"  by 
RCA  Victor.  Or,  you  may  still  win  a  Tempest!  (Sea 
official  claiming  rules  on  reverse  of  your  license 
plate,  and  observe  claiming  dates  given  above.) 


LAP  2... 


WINNING  i 
NUMBERS ! 


19  CONSOLATION  PRIZES  TOO! 


1.  B9818S9 
2.C002912 

3.  B638354 

4.  C426o38 

5.  B291597 


6.  A304475 

7.  C518660 

8.  B350692 

9.  B151360 
10.  B203340 


CONSOLATION  PRIZE  NUMBERS! 


1.  A67043S 

2.  Ce08361 

3.  A070773 

4.  A782549 

5.  A934015 


6  C111668 

7.  C162385 

8.  B415769 

9.  C624148 
10.  Bai8030 


11.  B869fi6S 

12.  C203797 

13.  A038949 

14.  C599394 

15.  B234707 


BM  GBAND  PRIX  50 

Sweepstakes  lor  colleges  only 

More  than  50  times  the  chance  to  win  than  if  open  to  the  genci-al  public. 

35  Tempests  to  go ! 


G©t  set  for  the  next  lap  ...  15  more  Temp<»sts  and  20 
more  Coojolation  Prizes!  It  $  never  been  easier  to  win 
.  .  .  rK)  essays,  no  iingles.  no  slogans.  Just  pick  up  an 
entry  blank  where  you  buy  your  cigarettes.  Enter  now  . .  . 
enter  often.  Any  entry  received  by  March  1st,  can  win 
one  of  35  Tempests  still  to  gol  Of  coorse.  entries  you've 


aireacfy  suommea  are  stitt  in  tne  runnmg! 

^S^        '  ^^^mlZ^  ^  J^S 

,        '. 

^         EXCUISiVE  FOft  THc:  C^f RLS 1 

\         If  you  win  •  T«mp«»t  you  may 
A        chooM  in«t««d  a  thrillinc  vtaqmnm- 
J^      paid  2  wmk  Holiday  in  EurofM-for 
^       Iwol  PUi«  $500  ;n  ca»h! 

Qei  with  the  winners... 


far  ahead  In  smoking  satisfaction  I 


AT  '^OUm  MSAftSV  POMTIAO  0«ALSIt» 


FcbnMNT  12,  ^^^ 


TNE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Sevan 


Oplffii4Mi 


Inconceivable  Hypocrisy 


■•ri  Gilfix 


B.U«  Stops  Judoes,  76-68;     *""•■""'■"■'* 


Bridgeport  Romps,  94-81 


BRIDGEPORT.  Conn  —  Led 
by  the  phenomenal  shooting  of 
Howie    Bernstein    (24    points) 


The  English  Department 
will  present  a  colloquium  en- 
titled "The  Question  of  Ia- 
tention,"  tonight  at  7:30  in 
Rabb  lounge.  The  partici- 
pants will  be  associate  pro- 
fessor '^r\d^  dejmrtment  chair- 


BOSTON  —  The  Boston  Uni- 
-  ^,  .      i,»    T  w*  versity    Terriers,    utilizing 

Considering  the  number  of    nominal    Jews  at  Bran-  h^i^^t.  speed  and  the  referees' 

deift,  the  number  of  students  who  are  active  in  the  Hillel  whistles  squeezed  by  Brandeis,  „  ^.^. 

organization  on  campus  is  very  small.  A  primary  reason  7«-68,   before  a  full  house   at  *"**  ^^^  Pickering  (1»),  y^^n  Robert  Preyer,  assistant 
for  this  is  the  fact  tJmt  many  of  the  students  come  from  ^^f,:"' ^f^T' ^/^  .^"^^if «„..  Bridgeport  romped.  94-81.  over     ^^^^^    j^^^    Evans, 

,.,^  ,       ...  ..         ,.        iji  xlign  point  man  in  the  game  Brandeis  here    Thuradav  nishl 

homes  m  which  formal  rehgious  mstniction  had  been  neg-  ^^  «'  %-  center  Dick  Mores-  '"^*"*^"  '•*'^*'  ^""r"««y  »»«n^    graduate    student    Robert 

lect«d.  Also,  the  intcHectual  pretensions  of  the  average  head  with  21  points  for  the  Ter-  Bridgeport,  only  2  12  going  stein  and  assistant  professor 

nr«nH<.i«   .«ii«i»nt   hAK  \^   him '■*^"'  •"^  Randy  Cro«i  with  1«.  i„to  the  game,  put  on  the  finest  y      ,r      -     .                     j       * 

Brandeis  student  has  led  him              channels   of  acUvlty   for  Stu  Paris,  flashing  good  ofTen-  .  ^^  s    \.     .                   ^  Ira  KoiiiK»berg  as  moderator, 

to  ignore  his  religious  heritage  JJ^^  SS^%ehgic^  reionSe  »ive  form  led  the  Brandeis  at>  exhibition  of  shooting  arrayed  The  subject  of  the  colloquium 

or  to  label  it  as  "superstition'  does  not  fit  into  the  three  neat  tack  with  14,  while  Ron  Kem-  against  a  Brandeis  club  in  the  •     ^«„^  •      ..„  ^„„„„  ^^..^ 

and  to  reject  it  as  an  unneces-  pigeonholes    of    the    American  per  contributed  13.  Steve  Smith  ^                                        Purole        ^""^  *"  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^"^" 

^       ^-v^^-     i«  *Ki-  r..^  ^#  Jewish  community                           12  and  Santo  Cimino  11.  P*"  ^^w  years.     n»e  furpie  -         .      rp.       Verbal   Icon    bv 

aary  appendage  m  this  age  of  Jewish  community.                              The  Terriers  led  from  the  out-  Knights.  pre«iing  all  the  way,  |"«    m    1H€    >eri»l    icon    oy 

set,  building  up  a  12-point  lead  hit  on  56  per  cent  of  their  field  VVimsatt.  The  e«»ay  involved 


enlistment. 


Much  of  the  above  criticism 
is  directed  toward  Hillel  as  it 


I  do  not,  however,  lay  all  the   ^^^    j^    ^^        ^     VnA^t    t»ie  **  j^^J'^lT'  ^^'^J     ^^  ^,V^;  goal  attempt*  while  the  Judges  is    called    'The     Intentional 
AnM>  at   th#>   f#»*»t  *»l  th*>   nar-    i^„-j u:^    ^    d„v^:    t i   ond  half  began  Cross  and  6    3     ,_=...„  ^  .«  .  ,.  i.         » 


blame  at  the   feet  of  the   par-    leadership    of    Rabbi    Leonard 

ents.     I  think  that  last  year  at    Zion,  the  chapel  has  had  a  re-    .„.     ^  «,  ^  .    ,  ,  ^  . 
t*ie    HiUel    organization    birth.     The   present    Rabbi   has   *"^if,i?^^?:^^!*^i!!;° 


began  Cross  and  6'  3" 
"Jesse"   James  exploded  B.  U. 


least, 


were  hitting  48  percent. 

Steve  Smith  led  X\\e  Brandeis 


Fallacy. 


A     V    i;**i      -,..-„;-,. ^«-.    ^«    4K^   contributed  overwhelmingly  to   ^  Vjil     ^  i     j-    1  4iL  -      *u 

took    little    f'ognizance    of    the    ,,^  x^^i;„„  *k«*  ^^\\^\^^\J*^^k   Goldberg  leading  the  surge,  the    „    ,..  *    i.    ^  j  .=    o      * 

-     _         .   .      -       .  .     the  feeling  that  religion  is  not    t..^„^.   *»;„^^    ♦*«    i^^h    <-.    ^\^   Goldberg  contributed  15,  Santo 


With  Paris    Smith  and  Gary   ^x.\.;^c\  with  19  points,  while  Bill 
)ldberg  leading  the  surge,  **-- 
Judges    sliced    the    lead    to 


SIX 


fact   that  the   Brandeis  Jewish    j^,st   thirty    minutes   of    prayer        . -,        .,.      ,       ,  ,  *_   rimin«  14  and  m^v*»  H.^ii*»r  lo 

community   is  not  just  anotlier    ^nce  a   week   but  a   living   and   PO'"**  w»^*»  »bout  two  minutes   Cimino  14  and  bteve  Heller  10. 

religious    community    with   the    important   aspect    of   our    lives   remaining.    Brandeis  could  not.   The    game    was    fairly    close 

eamr   needs   as   a    congregation    ^hich  encompas.ses  not  only—   *l?^^'^^^',^^*vf  the  one  casket   through   most  of  the  fust  half, 

port   jumped   into   a 


Bamr   needs   as   a    congregation  ^hich  encompas.ses  not  only—   Tk 'T^^^'^'i/^v^       ^  ^      SJt\l.  through   mc 

in  a  New  York  suburb.    That  is  and  certainly  not  most   impor-   ^^^^   ''''''^^ ^^^'^'^  «''°,"t^k*     ^^^"^  but   Bridgei 

the   Hillel   organization    should  tantlv           oraver      but     also   close  enough  and  B   U   hung  on  """^   onugrj 

not  exist  on.'y  for  the  benent  of  thought  and  action.                         i*/  «**.  ^^  ^.s--    ->»«..'m.^.-  ,,v,...  .           — 


Faith  and  Belief 


those  students  who  follow  t>»e 
Orthodox  tradition;  it  should 
benefit    students    of    all    three 

divisions,  and  more  than  that.  It  is  the  beliefs  of  our  faith 

it  should  serve  an  educotionai  and  the  ways  in  which  th^^y  are 

function  as  well.  expressed   which  are  the   mo«t 

Proselytizcrs  important  facets  cf  it.    The  ig- 

The  neetl?  of  the  Jewish  stu-  norance    which    exists    among 

dents   at   Brandeis   arc    uncon-  Brandeis    "Jews"    is   as   unfor- 

ventional,    in    that   we   require  givable    as    that    of    a    student 

not    sermonizers    but    teachers,  who  has  studied  only  one  side 

The     role     which     t*ie     Jewish  of  a  political  issue.   The  oppor- 

chapel   must  fulfill   on   campus  tunity  which  is  offered  by  the 

ie  that  of  active  proponent  of  Rabbi's     study     sessions     is 

the  faith  through  teaching.    It  worthy    of    serious    conskJera- 

is  not  enough  and  indeed,  it  is  lion  for  students  who  claim  an 

not  the   purpose  for  which  the  intellectual   curiosity   and   who 

chapel    exists,    merely     to    run  are       yet       uninformed       about 


Peter  Wiles,  professor  of 
economics  al  Brandeis  Uni- 
v^ersity,  will  speak  on  "Ihe 
Common  Market  and  Its 
Political  ImjH>rtance  '  on 
Wednesday.  February  20,  at 


B.  U. 


Ob  Thursday  eveaiMg.  Feb. 
14,  8PEAC  will  iiresent  Mr. 
Ge»rgc  SauAders,  editor  of 
tke  YOUNG  SOCIALIST 
who  will  speak  on  "Teyta- 
sheako  and  the  Political 
Thaw  in  the  Soviet  Union.'' 
Mr.  Saunders  attended  the 
HelsiBhi  Youth  Festival 
where  he  met  Yevtushenko. 
Tiute  and  place  will  be  an- 
nounced. 


1 


mitted  34  fouls  against   16  for  able  to  cut  it  to  seven  at  inter-   8:15  p.m.  at  the  CambrJ«ljire 

Center  for  Adult  Education, 
42  Brattle  Street. 

Professor  Wiles  has  been  a 
fellow  of  both  Souls  C>)Hege 
and  New  College,  in  Oxford, 
England.  He  holds  an  M.A. 
degree  from  New  College. 
Among   his  publications  are 

ning  the  game  .,nfXeh.»i^.  P'j««.  ^"^J  »~'  **"I'*"Sr'*; 
but  he  mi»*d  seven  of  eight  l'sh«i  '"  l'->&6.  »"«i  «'•"»"«» 
tree  throw,  and  innumerable  ^'"^'"y  . " '  J^f"""""*^ 
drive*  in  tt*  wcond  half  published  in   1962. 


mission. 

With  Bernstein,  Pickering 
and  Lou  Coulson  leading  the  at- 
tack Bridgeport  ran  12  points 
before  Brartdeis  could  hit  a  bas- 
ket, and  that  was  the  ball  game. 
Bill  Goldberg,  starting  like  a 
whirlwind,  came  close  to  win 


services  and  build  a  Succoh. 
In  order  in  stimulate  the  inter- 
«'st  of  liK'  .sludtnLs,  me  (liia^H'l 
must  brmg  forward  n«^w  inter- 
pretations of  the  laiU),  new 
methods  of  appealing  to  the 
uneonm^itt^Ml  and  espi'tially 
the     uninformed,     and     should 


ttieir  religion.  There  are  too 
many  who  are  uncommiiieu, 
not  out  of  lark  of  belief  but 
out  of  lack  of  knowledge  To 
reject  a  part  of  one's  h«'ritage 
without  underbianuiiijj  it  i»  « 
hypoiTisy  inconceivable  in  an 
intellectual    atrr.ofohrre. 


n:..«i»..«| 


•     records 

O     tK««f  mMiic 

O    «uttar  acce«s»ries 


290  Moody  St. 


TV^  4  4800 


•     r«c«vds 


9Mtt«r« 

»■■■■»■   mus.^. 


ffj.sf,  special  oruer  .tcriic*' 

NewlMiviNe  TV  &  Record  Co. 

321   Walnut  St.  LA  7  6192 


MANDELL'S 

•  mcfi's  clotKinf 

•  tfM>iiiiwcor 

•  forwioi  weor  for  Hire 

311  Wolmft  Street,  Newtonvillc 
LA  7  6940 


I  SAVE  TIME  -  SAVE  MONEY 

SAVE  75%  ON  YOUR  DRY  CLEANING  BILLS  WITH 

COIN-OPERATED  DRY  CLEANING 

*8^  *o  *10^  dry  cleaning  xalue  for  *1^  in  22  minutes 

12  sweoters  or  10  skirts  or  8  trousers  or  3  suits  (2  piece) 
or  ony  combinotion  tofrolling  8  !bs.  of  gorments 


^  Students!   Combine  cleaning  with  a  friend 
to  total  8  lbs. 

^   Most  items  require  little  or  no  pressing 

^   While  waiting,  relax  in  our  lounge 
ENJOY  COLOR  T.V.-Free  Coffee 
Ample  Seating  — Pleasant  Music 

•   1 

Aubarodale  84|. 
I 


^f^-^^"'- 
^>-»' 


^ ''''-"/■  :"mm  -mc^tm^'^^^'' 


00  res. 

prrfe 
(4  quarters}  $2.00 


Sfe^^?firi  M-r ":  :^-^#iia«;:a 


Dry  CtMaav 


^-to  Boston 
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c  r\Av  <'!*rr':A:    rrs 


COMMONWEALTH  ATKNUE 


ONLY  5  MINUTES  FROM 
CAMfUS  ON  KOUTI  30  JUST 
rAST  NORUMBEGA  PARK. 


5  DAT   SrcCiAL  rcD.    t^.,   to,   it,   i:>,   16 

BRING  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WITH  YOU 
OPEN  TILL  10  P.M.  MON.  THRU  SAT. 

COIN-OPERATED 
DRY  QEANING  -  LAUNDRY  CENTER 

2058  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Auburndale 
Sfsr  .Market  Shopping  Center 
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F«bni«ry  12«   19^3 


Brandeis  Defeats  Vermont^  74''69;lArmy  FencersDefeaf 

SkeiniBrandeis  at  West  Point 


J 


udges 


s 


nap 


3G 


ame 


L 


osing 


By  BOB  LEVIN 

The  Brandeis  basketball  team  snapped  a  three  game  losing  streak  and  raised  their 
season's  record  to  5-0  with  a  74-69  victory  over  the  University  of  Vermont  Saturday  at 
Shapiro  gym. 

The  Judges,  playing  with  cpptain  Ron  Kemper  and  Jim  Sharpe  injured  and  out  of 
uniform,    were    led     by    Steve 


Heller  and  Gary  Goldberg  with 
22  and  20  points  respectively. 
Actinc  captain  Billy  Goldberg 
scored  16  points,  grabbed  six 
rebounds  and  hustled  his  way 
to  numerous  steals  and  assists. 

Dave  Strassburg  with  20  and 
Jack  Shabel  with  19  led  Ver- 
mont scorers.  Highly  touted 
Benny  Becton  who  had  wrtH?k- 
ed  Brandeis  in  the  past  was 
held  to  two  field  goals  and  10 
IK)ints  by  the  Judges'  man  to 
man  defense 

Aided  by  Vermont  ball- 
hatidling  Brandeis  maintauied 
a  sliiii  lead  throughout  nioAi  of 


the  first  ten  minutes.  Then 
Strassburg,  who  had  a  15  point 
first  period,  helped  Vermpnt 
pul!  away  to  a  25-17  lead,  the 
largest  of  the  half. 

Brandeis  came  back  with 
Gary  Goldberg  and  Heller 
scoring  20  of  the  team's  next 
24  points  giving  Brandeis  a  41- 
37    lead    at   halftime. 

Vermont  began  the  second 
half  by  getting  the  ball  to 
Beeton  in  the  pivot  more  often 
and  moved  to  a  46  44  lead  at 
the  three  minute  mark.  Bran 
dei.s  letiained  the  lead  three 
iiiinules  lalei   and  widened  it  to 


Vi  rrslliii 


tr 


Judges 


Beaten   by  Eagles 

Arnateur  wrestling  is  rapidly  tiers  had  to  set  things  up  them- 
beeoiiiiiig  one  of  the  country's  selves  before  the  match  Ix^gan. 
more  popular  sports,  but  Gold-}  In  a  match  that  was  the  anti- 
farb  Library  probably  outdrew  j  thesis  of  the  first  Dick  Winkle- 
the  Brandeis  meet  with  Boston  stern  (137)  added  three  more 
College,  Saturday  afternoon  !  points  to  the  Judges'  score 
The  Eagles,  who  had  defeated  Fighting  off  his  back  in  the  first 
the  Judges  earlier  this  year,  period  and  trailing  7  2  and  9-4 
won  again.  20  16  i  early    in    the    second.    Winkle- 

Tfie  two  teams  split  the  eight  stern  rallied  to  gain  a  wild 
individual  bouts  but  B  C.  had  a 
4  1  advantage  in  pins.  Brandeis 
won  two  decisions  and  Bob  Ler- 
maa  was  awarded  a  forfeit  at 
127  pounds  Ix'fore  the  meet  be- 

Wrrstling  first  Ronny  Wein 
«er  123)  made  a  second  period 
revi  r>al  stand  to  win  a  2  0  de 
cision  .Old  jjiivc  Hiandeis  an  8  0 
l«ad  VVtin^ei  was  hanipert-d 
Ik  a  iMuscie  spasm  m  his  hack 
imurred  m(»\  iidlI  mats  before 
ifw    fn.-.'t      'rh(^    Brandeis    wres 


a 
18-14  decision 

Then  the  B.  C  muscle  made 
its  move  Lenny  Mi'Jer  (147) 
and  Danny  Ruben  (157)  were 
pinned  in  the  first  period  Capt 
Lamont  Bettis  (167)  and  Joel 
Markowit/-  (177i  were  seiond 
period  pins  afttr  I  <■  a  d  i  n  ^^  in 
their    m.it(.-hes 

P'r<shman  Rk  fur  Fertei  w  re.s 
II  111*4     u  n  i  I  rn  i  t  e  d     ended     lus 
match  and   the  meet   in   tlic  .^ec 
ond    period    with    Brandeis     sole 
pin 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Basketball  In  "Foul"  Way 


Jeff  Cohen 


Aft^^r    ♦.»..>    rccv-r.t     Birtco'eis  Hoston     University     basketball 
game     this    reporter    learned    tliat    some    onicials    and    fans    were 
the    impression    that    Brandeis    was    piavinu    enduiy    rou^h 
itiis    :s   an   unwarranted    and    highly    prejudicial    out 
i«  i'd  to  ver\   .■>cri<)u>  m  per*  u.-sions  loiichini^  every 
:-.    ill lilc tics 


undr  t 
t)ask.  ihall 

look    ill.i!    COWKl 

area  ol    Hr.i.sd. 


There  is  rm  dmyinu   thai    the  Judges   play   a   tou^^h,   .i^i^rcs 
sive  brand  .»f  hi^kci  l)all       Ihis  i.  Ww  i>p<-  of  Ijall  that   I'Inl   Philip 
l<-.e  hes    and    it     is    uncpu  >t  looahi  >     the    orii\     vvay     that     Hrandns 
can    win   K'lint  s      Hrandcis   tjivis   .r*\t^> 


A^aiMvt     H( 


m    I'ni 


1 1 1  ■  I  ^  1 1 


\  cr 


for\A  ar  i 

full    12   ;fi'  h;-.   Ill  the  forccMtjrt   vsith  ti    2 

ing   atiaidst   ».    !<      Dick   Aloreslicad. 

'I'he    .III.-.  ~    have    to    cmp. -ns?te    f'>r    ihi 

the  i)ali  <v ,  I  \    i.^amc     This  chv  i</iis|>    would  Ix 


to   t\trv 


i..a.t 

an  to  Ci  till  no  r 


!a'  k 


i>pp(  isin^ 
av\ay    ,i 
il><»ond 

ft-,.,./,. 


I !  ■  >  f ! 


I  1 


crrud 


an  unnappy   sitiia 


59-50  on  a  basket  by  Heller 
with  the  game  three-quarters 
gone.  It  was  Brandeis'  last  field 
goal. 

Heller  and  Arnie  Springer 
hit  four  shots  to  offset  two 
Vermont  field  goals  At  this 
point  Santo  Cimino  fouled  out 
of  the  game. 

UVM,  in  a  man  to  man  de- 
fen.se,  scored  five  field  goals 
while  Brandeis  was  only  able 
to  counter  a  brace  of  fouls  by 
Billy  Goldberg  The  score 
stood  65  64  with  three  minutes 
remaining,   Brandeis  leading. 

Gary  Goldl)erg  and  Heiier 
combined  for  five  points  on  free 
throws  while  Shabel  and  John 
Stabler  fooled  t>ut  of  the  ga.nte 
for  Vermont  Moments  later 
Arnie  Springer,  lugli  rebound 
er  for  the  Judges,  departed  on 
fouls  and  Vermont  hit  a  field 
goal  to  make  the  score  70  67 


WEST  POINT.  N.Y.  —  A  strong  Army  fencing  squad 
jumped  off  to  a  quick  lead  and  were  never  headed  defeating^ 
Brandeis  18-9  in  a  meet  at  West  Point,  Saturday. 

In  the  electric  weapons  events,  fenced  first,  epeeman 
Simion  Bruner  won  two  of  his 
three    matches    but    the    cadets    J„Jg^  pjjjg  ^3$^ 


BRANDEIS 

»G    FT   Pt» 


H..||.-r 
I'arii 

<     I  Ml  If  to 

SitriiiKer 
.Siiki'Mii  k 

o     i;<>i.it.«v< 
i<     (i<iiai..-iK 
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VERMONT 

EG  FT    Pt. 

.'    >iirii..i<i.'uu          >»  :'  jii 

H      I.H«-<>ll                        ■<  II  I, 

'.'  (ail k              11  II  II 

"  i).\iiiii»         I  II      ■> 

'»     .SUlil.-t                     J  .'  I. 


v/ere  able  to  sweep  the  other 
two  matches  to  take  what 
proved  to  be  an  insurmoi»"^r-ble 
advantage. 

Number  one  foil-man,  Mike 
Levin,  won  two  of  three  and 
freshman  Paul  Bloom  won  an- 
other, but  once  again  Army  was 
able  to  sweep  in  the  other 
matches 

The  Judges'  lone  resurgence 
came  in  the  tinal  event,  sabre, 
in  which  Jim  Levinson  and  AI 
Katz    won    two   matches   apiece 

Steve  llil/.enrath,  the  Judges' 
number  one  sabre-man  did  not 
make  the  trip  due  to  an  en- 
gagement party  being  held  at 
lirandeis  in  his  honor. 

The  Judges  now  stand  2  3 
for  tlu>  season.  ha\ing  defeated 
Bi  atiiv»i(l-DiJi  Iff  twici-  while 
losing  to  Harvard.  M  1  T  and 
West  F*oint  .  The  ftneers  ar 

rivfd  by  bus  at  We^st  Point  the 
evening  before  and  slept  in  tlie 
MP  barrai'ks  that  e\t^ning  along 
with  four  other  teams  compet- 
ing at  West  Point  that  week 
end 


■  he  h 


TOTALS 


»>      M     Ki. 

K       1'.     ll,Ti,>n 
N  i  I  rH«' 
Krai  t  III! 
SIi«Ih-I 

23      ?8      74    TOTAIS 
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More  Sports 

on 
Page  Seven 


?«       1 7      t»<l 


In  GBI  Track  Meet 

In  a  m€H»t  dominated  by  Bos- 
ton College  in  the  running 
events  and  Harvard  in  the  field 
events,  Brandeis  finished  with 
a  meager  nine  points  and  last 
place  at  the  Greater  Boston  In- 
door Collegiate  Track  CTiam- 
pionships  at  the  Tufts  Cage, 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

In  F-iday's  field  events,  the 
Judges  could  muster  only  a  sin- 
gle p  o  i  n  t  on  F  r  a  ri  k  Clold- 
schmidt's  lifth  place  etlort  m 
the  broad  jump 

In  the  mile  relay  Boston  Col- 
lege took  another  first  place 
with  the  Judges  earning  two 
points  for  a  fourth  place  finish. 

Paul  Edry  took  di>wt^  lifth 
place  in  the  low  hurdles  for  an- 
other Brandeis  point 

The  best  event  from  a  Bran- 
deis point  of  view  was  the  1000 
in  which  places  were  awarded 
on  time  F"d  Gastonguay  took 
third  and  I>on  Fl')rman  fourth 
in  the  event 


Monarch  Diner  Inc. 

789    MAIN    STREET 
WALTHAM 

Open   5   AM.         Cloie   9  00   P  M 


CrandaH  -  Hicks  Co. 

FOREIGN    CARS 
SALES  —  SERVICE 

226  Worcester  Turnpike 
Wellctlcy    Hillf  CE    5   7400 

4    rnile*    from    comput    on    rouK-    9    wt-sf 


BRENTON  L  TYLER 

insurance    Agency,    inc 

Friendly  Service 


692    Mom    Street 


TW   3  4808 


.irul,  ;(-,  a  refill!,  Iir;.nd(  i.>.  must  try  ;.• 
forte  th<'  ()[»|).K>it  ion  inl<i  makititi  had  passes,  tckinjJ  poor  sh;)!s 
and  (  ori'.rinttin^  violations  Tiir  lull  eoun  pr.'.-.:,  is  the  only  way 
to  ai  '  oniplisti  I'wst'  objectives  Hul.  while  pressing,  any"  tram 
*''-'i'  f"-'  '<''■<■  -Jodges  lack  tlu-  hne^.->t  u.  ..void  obviou-,  l'oul> 
aiK)  ia(  k  \\\i'  ability  to  eommit  few  fouls  As  a  r-sull  th«>  referees 
arc  placed  in  an  unusual  position  i 

Hrandcis  games  are  dillicull  to  rt  fcree  The  garni-  moves  at 
full  speed  througli  40  minutes  and  the  referecx  are  forced  to 
keep  up  with  .h.e  play  at  all  t:mes  This  means  that  thev  are 
watc  tunt;  play  on  the  move  and  often  have  a  bad  angh-  from 
wfi!(  h  to  tall  the  foul  Any  referee  is  influenced  by  a  home 
crowd,  and  it  is  a  rare  man  indeed  who  does  not  m'ak«-  .some 
concessions  to  the  home  court  As  a  result.  Biandeis  has  every- 
thing working  again.st  them  while  playing  away.  Referees  are 
instiu(ted  to  call  fouls  closely  when  a  team  presses  in  order 
to  even  up  \\\v  advantage  for  the  ofTen.'jive  team.  When  a  referee 
ij.  looking  (  lo.->t  !y.  he  is  going  to  call  a  greater  number  of  fouls, 
not  all  of  them  warranted 

Diis    is    tile    situation    that    faces    Brandeis    basketball    and  : 
ther«>  seems  to  t>e  no  immediate  solution  for  it      Any  charges  of 
del:l,crat«       luuclieiman"    tactics,    however,    have    no    foundatiun 

had    (  ver   Ixen   accused    of   sonu'thing   of   this   sort     The   concept  ' 
of   the      goiKi    f(»ul"   IS  a    common   one   that   many   coaches    teach 
Ph'lip  cortainly  doo.s  not. 
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SERVE  YOU  BETTER? 

Witt  YOU  PLEASE  HELP  US  DECIDE 

On  the  form  below  mention  items  you  would  like  us  to  carry  — 

stationery,  books,   records,  drugs,  etc. 

Do  you  like  our  line  of  merchandise? 

Would  you  like  a  lower  price  range  of  clothing? 

A  small  FREE  GIFT  to  ail  who  turn  this  form  in  at  the  store. 
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XV,  No.   14 


Brandeis   University 


February   19,   1963 


But  Register  Protest 

I'he   Administrative    Committee's   prf>posed    PLbiic*- 
tions  Board  was  rejected  by  the  Student  Union  Wednesday 

?^  ?  Tu^^^  ^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^'  '^^^  **^'*»^  margin  virtually  aHsurei 
that  the  Board,  at  least  in  ita  present  form,  will  not  be  in- 
stituted on  campus. 

The  National  Defense  ErliirHfion  Act    (NDEA)    waa 

accepted   by  the   Union   at   the+ 

same  time,  but  on  the  condition  |  ^hat   the   University  would  en 


that  the  faculty  protest  be 
strengthened  to  include  a 
statement  that  the  University 
would  withdraw  from  partici- 
pation if  the  Act  were  ever  ad 
ministered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
violate  academic  freedom    and 


Higgs  Found  Guilty  in  Miss.; 


WBRS  to  Join 
Area  Network,. 

Investigate  FMi  Accusatiou  ^Completely  False' 

WBRS-  thp  RranHpiM  ru/Wcl  xtr'w  tt* 

William  Higgrs,  leading?  civil  rights  lawyer  in  Mississippi,  wan  convicted  Friday  night 

•'•■*—  *"  *^"  "■  '^-iquency  of  a  min«>r.  The  all-while  jury  debated  far  35  minutes 

of  guilty,  and  sentenced  Higgs  to  six  months  imprisonment 


WBRS,  the  Brandeis  radio 
station,  will  join  Boston  Uni 


•utLiuii,  win  join  i5osion  uni-i    /.         .    i    «^-      o«  ,-""-»  -  ^-- 

verrfity.  Harvard  and  MIT  in  ,    /^^'^tributing  U)  the  delinquency  of  a  min.>r.  The  all-while  jury  debated  far  35  minutes 
hh**  TTniv*.raJtt.  R..^oH^o c f  i^,  '  ^e^^>re  rctuming  a  verdict  of 


t!ie  University  Broadcasting  I  "^V''%r^AA«"'' 
System,  the  first  live  college  i  *""  ^.T"^"^  ""^ 
station  network  in  the  cx>untry.  I  Higgs  revealed  that  he  has  l>een  informed  by  his  attorneys  that  if  he  returns  t<i 

nXoVk  wTK^^re^Ll^  n.^v^                         ^^  "^^^  ^  charged  with  "subverting  the  state  of  Mississippi."  This  charge 
neiwom  will  be  presented  next  !  is   ;,    felony    and.   if   convicted,*  


Wednesday  evening  from  8:00 
to  9:00,  and  will  feature  live 
programs  originating  at  each  of 
the  four  schools   in  succession. 

Membership  in  the  network 
will  enable  WBRS  to  broadcast 
programs  from  any  one  of  the 
three  other  stations,  either  live 
or  taped  In  addition  the  net- 
work arrangement  will  enable 
WBRS  to  reach  a  largf  off- 
carnpus  listening  andionee 

Live  Broaclrastv 

Now  under  consideration  as 
programs  to  be  presented  in  the 
future  are  live  broadcasts  of 
concerts  from  Jordan  Hall,  the 
Unicorn,  and  Cafe  Yana.  as 
weU  as  special  lectures. 

WBPIS  is  the  smallest  of  the 
four  staticn.-  in  iiie  network  in 
both     broadcasting     time     and 

(Continued  on  Page  6t 


IS   a 

Higgs  would  face  disbarment. 

While      visiting     friends     at 

Brandeis,    t^ie  lawyer  revealed 

that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised 

at   the   guilty  verdict  of  his   »?? 

i  absentia    trial.    The    jury    was 

j  all  white     and     the     judge     a 

,  "pronunent      member      of      the 

Jack.son    VVliite    Citi/ens   Coun 

cil  "     Hii^g.s     claimed     that     the 

agam>t    him    in    retaliation 

I  1  1<         iV  1  I     I    I    (.  J  I    •    1  I     ,  1  i    1  u  1  t       !.»  ■  1  Vi      M '     V    «.«  1.4  ."It 


O' 

for 


Constitution  uf  iiHr  United 
States  means  that  Negro  cit- 
izens deserve  the  same  rights 
as  white  citizens,  and  I  have 
tried  to  implement  my  belief. 
The  charge  against  me,  which 
fA  completely  false,  has  in  my 
opinion  been  manufactured  to 
stain  my  reputation  because  I 
am  so  involved  in  the  civil 
rights  nit>veni<-nt.  I  wouM  not 
hesitate  for  one  minute  to  have 
this  charKe  heard  by  a  jjry  any 
place  in  the  XJniK^d  Slates 
wliere  its  memlx^rs  wouUl  not 
face    economic    reprisal,    social 


and  to  many  of  the  people  in 
Mississippi,  the  lengths  to 
which  the  white  supremacists 
and  racists  will  go  to  achieve 
Uieir  goals  " 

Higgs*  attorneys  are  plan 
iiiug  a  new  trial  on  an  appeal 
of  his  conviction  on  the  morals 
charge  The  minor  involved  is 
a  16  year  old  Pennsylvania  Ikjv 
who  had  been  i(Kigin|.j  at  HigKs" 
house. 


deavor  to  provide,  insofar  as 
possible,  loans  on  equivalent 
terms  for  those  students  who 
for  reasons  of  fact  or  con- 
science cannot  apply  for  NDEA 
aid.  The  new  NDEA  demands 
an  oath  of  loyalty  and  prohibiU 
loans  to  memt)ers  of  "subver- 
sive" organizations. 

Rrfereiidums 

Dean  of  Students  I  Milton 
Sacks  eaaceiit^  a  -scfieduitxl 
press  conference  Friday  and 
declined  to  txmunent  on  the 
results  of   the   referendums. 

The  results  of  the  Publica- 
tions Board  referendum  will 
be  binding  on  Student  Council, 
as  a  result  of  a  decision  made 
by  the  Council  last  week  Coun- 
cil President  Alan  Rapaport 
said  at  a.  meeting  Thursday 
night  that  the  referendum  is 
"clearly  a  mandate  for  the 
Council  in  opposition  to  th« 
Board.*'  He  added  later  that  ho 
did  not  think  any  attempt 
would  be  made  to  institute  the 
defeated  Board. 


RCFfftENOUM   VOTING 
Fwblicationt  Board: 

Ago.nst     486     AKt^mtons  17, 


for   :: 

NOCA 

A 


C-,  Pii'        74         A.: 


;  epf    with    i>r 


test      3yi» 


u-   I.N  1  fprest-ntifig  four  Kpis<.'o- ,  .        --•    - -- 

m.in.st.MN  in   H   c-rf.Nc  c*K...nst  l'**-^* ""*'■' ^■^'^  ^"^  possible  phy-'r^i 


lial   niinisi»-iN  m   h   «.rfs.c  «*« 
three    Jackson     {police    officers 
and    a    city    judge 

StAiriiirni 

*In  eff«xt,"  he  said.  "I  havt- 
IxM'n  forced  to  leave  my  home 
state  iH'causc^  I  Ix'lievr  that  the 


harm  liy  returning  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty. 

"I    ojiiy    iiope    that    my    case 
and    othcTs    similar    to    it.    such 
as  tuo>t-  of  William  Smith  and 
Clyde   Kennard.   bej^in   to  siifTi 
ciently  point   out   to  tht-   naiion 


Council  Submits  Budget; 


I  ^ 


Musii  Department  Announces  Plan 
For  Curriculum  Change  Next  Year 

Music    department     cliairman    Arthur    Herprer   anncMinced   Thur.sday  a   rtiimher  of 

to  lake  kifXicX  next  year.  Mr.  lierger  si)<>ke  at  a  si)e<"i.4l 


justice  Aiiocated  ^16\3\3 

Studt'nt  Coiuic-ii  ar)i>r(.ve(l  a  hnd^et  of  $11.82G  iar  the 
si>rinK  semester  at  a  meotiiiK  ia.^t  VVodr.e.sdav.  The  pro- 
p<».sed  hud^ret  wiji  l>e  submitted  to  a  Student  Tnion  referen- 
dum Thiirsda.N   in  the  Old  Librarv.  from  1(>:?>0  t(»  \:M) 


concert 
consei'vatorv.' 


changes  in  ix)licy  and  curriculum 
meeting  of  music  concentrators. 

He  explained  that  the  chanjjes  will  l>e  marked  by  a  clearer  emphasis  on  mtisic  th^xiry 
liiA  harmony,  and  by  the  intrcKluction  of  more  m<><lern  com[)osers  into  the  concert  |»ro~ 
gram.    Mr.  Berber  described  the  Hrandi'is  music    department    an    "not    a 

and  said  that  the  emphasis  on 
modern  work  is  intended  to 
cofnpenr>ate  for  thp  prevalence 
of  17th  and  18th  century  music 
in  public  and  commercia!  p^'r- 
Xormances. 

He  pomtea  out  tnat  the  esc 
partment  was  "foundtxl  on  a 
forward-looking  attitude."  and 
in  this  way  "placed  itself  in  the 
vanguard  of  musical  thought." 
The  changes,  he  said,  were  part 
of  a  continuous  and  carefully 
considered  process  of  revitaliz- 
ation. 

Concerning    the    rumors    of 


The  IarKe>}  smj^le  all'K-ation 
in  the  Imdget  i>  for  printing 
ttie  Justice.  Bu.-- :i!ie.s.s  nian<ii;»'r 
.Anthony  Kc.st'ner  sul)niitted  a 
reijijest  for  an  allocatifm  of 
$2800,  which  the  budget  cum 
mittee  passed  on.  Kenneth 
Keni^HT  '63.  Council  vie*'  pres- 
ident,  moved  to  withhold  $600 

from    the    Justice    allocation    to 

a  p  p  I  >      to     1  h.  c     p\ :  KW  !  >•  h  1  nj:j     e  v 

jjenses    of    the    new    newspaper 


i  if    i! 


of    the    new 
IS    considered 


successful 


rtf  >i  ntvWS|;;;pcr'  Meet! 

The  Torch,  a  new  student 
publication  calling  it.self  "the 
first  student  newspaper  in 
Brandeis  history',"  held  an  or- 
ganizational meeting  last  night 
The  newspaper  declared  its 
goal  to  be  complete  and  objec- 
tive repjorting  of  campus  news. 

News  editor  of  the  paper 
will  h<»  BarHara  B*>rnjelein  '«.=» 
former  news  editor  of  the 
Justice.  Managing  editor  will 
be  Lance  Klass  !£5.  Other  ed 
Itors  wiii  oe:  Kenneth  Kemper 
'63,  Ronald  Siegel  '64,  Barry 
Askinas  '64,  Tho.mas  Schwartz 
'65,  Marc  Epstein  '63,  and 
Aaron  Miller  '64. 


major  revisions  of  curriculum, 
Mr.  Berber  .>aid  th.at  a  ccrta::^ 
amf>t]nl  of  i>anic'  .s^'erotKl  to 
come  from  the  changf*  in  lead 
ershif)  foiiowiu^'  the  death  of 
Irving  Fine,  former  de|>art 
men  I  chairman 

Mr  Bt  r,i;«  r  di.-.rriiHHi  th( 
changes  a.s  "minor  "  and  said  } 
that  in  resard  to  "the  look  of  [\'^^^ 
the  departnit'iit  as  a  whole  .  .  . 
these  changes  would  have  Iveen 
hardly  noticeable  "  In  general, 
he  descrilvvi  the  changes  as  a 
broadening  of  the  .spectrum  of 
music  with  wliich  the  students 
should  be  acquainted. 

The  major  curriculum  change 
announced  by  Mr.  Ber^ier  is  the 
elimination  of  Music  M  as  a 
credit    cour»t\    This    year    the 


Lasker  Fellows  Named; 
Will  Study  Civil  Rights 


^^"'"pr.sitv  r»vpntly  announc.l  the  \\i^n\v> 


I>ran(h'lS    -^mwi^wy    imt'iniy    aniinunr*.]    i  ne   p.i'nu>  <>i 
1*)6,H    Fiorina    Lasker    Fellows    in    Civil    Liberties    and 
Civil  Rights.  The  fellowships  are  bestowed  annually  by  the 
University  on  oulstandinK  people  in  these  fields. 

Five    men    were    name<i    for'>  

1  »:•    a 


*x»»*\  **«•• 


~*:^.,l^»,.«    tKaf     " 


tht-     dWdid^.        iiit'^      iiitiuOf 

Busiton  policeman  who  is  an 
expert  in  the  fields  of  juvenile 
delinqu€»ncy  and  intergroup  re- 
lations and  a  freelance  writer 
from  S^Hith  Carolina  who  is 
presently?  cover\ng  th*"  "* ^ry  of 


:»t    Columbia     University:     and 
.Alan   Ciartner.  a  teacher  of  so 
cial    studies    at    Newton    High 
School. 

The  Lasker  Fellows  were  se 
iected    from    men    and    women  i  chs; 


throughout    the   ft)untry   whose 


concentrators  ma>  obtain  a 
maximum  of  twelve  semester- 
hour  credits  at  a  rate  of  no 
more  nor  less  tlian  tlirt^c  pt^r 
annum  "  Tliese  cretiits  are  giv- 
en for  :nstrum<^ntal  and  vvK^al 
instruclion  with  the  co  rtx^uis 
ite  of  "participation  in  the 
Chorus  or  Ens^mible  Work- 
shop." 


rv„.«i*,  i  integratif;n  at  Clcmscn  College  |  P^ofesjoona I  career 


M 


for  a  natmnai   magazine,     met 

awards  will   enable  the   hve  to! 
sj>cnd    the    current    spring    .se- 
mester  studying  on   the   Bran 
deis  campus. 

I.asker  FeUows 

Tlie     hve     are:     Thomas     B, 
Francis,    Boston    ;>nl iceman    as 
signed   since   1960   to  the   May- 
or's   Committee    for    Civic 


—  "J 


ai«  direct 


i  The  .•noti<»n  was  not  seconded 
;ind  the  Justice  received  its  full 
all(H'a t  ion 
I  AnollKi  m.ijor  citio(.<<iiuii 
;  Afi.s  $8,">0  for  tlie  .sot  lid  (XMnmit- 
!  tee  Co  c ha unien  Mike  Pozen 
'f)()  and  .Io;4n  Fhsh.er  66  re- 
que.tid  a  total  of  $1()0.')  to 
cover  the  (  xpenses  for  a  Spring 
Weekend  and  four  other  social 
events  a  record  hop.  a  darvce 
witii  a  hired  i)and,  a  Sadie 
Hawkins  Day  D.jnce.  and  an- 
odu-r  ddiKf  wilt)  a  hir'-d  band 
lo  ioii<»u  the  foik  te>tival  m 
the  C'rcctivt'  Arl.N  Coun- 

cil memUT>  criti<./,d  the 
amount  of  ni.in«\  h*  '  spent 
on  a  •vini;!.-  fv.'ni  ari,'u...K'  that 
many  sfi,,!!!  *"\-«'nt^  soa«N»d 
Uiroijj^li  thf  >v\v\i-y.\vv  vv.uild  tH? 
preferal)le  Mr  K  .    rti  p  «-  r 

mov'.xi  to  i  liimnai*-  tor  .Spring 
H'e»-kend  entirely,  but  the  mo- 
tion failed  Tlu>  social  comnut- 
tee  was  allocated  $1.")0  less  than 
Its  request 

In    most    of    the    other    cases 

Council  was  in  aKreemenl  with 

the     proposals     of    the     budget 

committee        The      committ(»© 

man,  D(mald  Newman  '63, 

general     I    was 

the    c>on- 


lira..  •-       nvrvloipfH       fhitT-      -,  ..-,  ._     .  v.i»jv 

w;\';Vi„V;r::.r.!ll.  ?,?;    ^nHy;      Oeorge     McMiHan      of 


one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
Comination  of  tlie  * '.rjvf.i:  f«M 
v"rt.-<iit  depended  on  the  tuition 
rise  last  year.  Since  University 
crt-<lit.s  now  cost  more  than 
previously,  to  rerfive  crod'.t  for 
Music  M  students  would   have 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Aiken.  S.  C..  wliosc  articles  on 
integration  in  the  South  have 
appeared  m  many  magazines, 
Charles  F.  McDew  of  Atlanta 
G»  chnirmnn  r>f  ti>.»  t;t  i./i<i-«nT 
Nonvioienl  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee;  Jerold  S.  Auerbarh  of 
New  York,  a  gradiiate   stud'  rU 


the    preservation    of    civil    lib 
erties  and  civil  right.s. 

Topics  of  Study 

For    the    next     four    months 
tliey   will   study   .such   topics   as 
constitutional   law.   psycholo^v. 
economics     and     history     in     a 
minimum     academic     program 
that  will  give  them  .■^utinio  ♦it^-.o 
f"!     -A  oik    un    any    personal    re 
.>earch  projects.    They  will  a!s<^  ^ 
particijxdc     in     .seminars     con 
ducted  by  leader.^  in  the  field.s  ! 
of  (  ivil  liberties  and  civil  rights. 
and   h.v  RranHpis!  fa<M(Ity  mem    • 


said    tliat       In 
quite     pleas^Yi     with 

in   the    cv>m mi t tele's 
dations  '" 


recommen- 


Throughout    the    program 
(Continued  on  Page  Oi 


Reverend  Martin  Luther 
Kinjf  will  speak  on  behalf 
of  ihr  Southern  (hristian 
l[/eadership  Conference  at 
'  7:00  p.m.  Monday.  Febru- 
ary 2r»,  in  Shermai.  Stu- 
dent Center.  The  talk,  on 
''Interracial  Justice/'  is 
spons<»red  by  the  ^  Ihap- 
eh  a«  part  of  the  Dialogue 
series.  An  students  ar« 
invited. 
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Vote  of  Confidence 

For  <vxvni\  reasons,  we  are  heartened  by  the  student 
body's  4:1  rejection  ol  ihe  i'uhliealions  iioard.  In  the  lu'sl 
place,  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  turnout  (624,  or  about 
4r>\  of  the  underKi-acluates)  ciisi)els  the  fear  oi^some  that 
llrandeis  students  are  apathetic  toward  issues  aaei-ling  the 
canmunity  as  a  wh.,le.  We  have  always  beheveu  that  there 
is  more  to  the  "colleKe  experience"  than  30  credits  a  year, 
and  the  student  v(.te  seems  to  bear  us  out. 

Seondlv.  and  e<iually  imiH.rtant.  the  magnitude  of  the 
reiec-tion    clearlv    indicates    an    unwiUinKness    to    sanction 
Adnnnistrative\-ontrol  over  student  ^^^'^^y/^*^'- './^Y^^"  i^'; 
be  true   as  Mr.  AmarasinKhain  argues  on  1  age  .i,  that    Uie 
Ik-an  i/t  Students  and  the  rest  m   ihe  Administrative  statt 
Ci.nsider  it  their  duty  to  build  a  community  oi  some  sort, 
tht-uul.  Hi   bodv  has  decided  that  whatever  strengthening 
«d  thi^  o.mn-initv  lu-eds  to  Im'  done  will  be  earned  ()ut  from 
U.iow    n    has  d.>chle(l  that   il  can  and  vsiU  judge     whether 
v,hat    IS  b,  in^^  (ionr   is   right   or   wn.ng-   -    even   though   it 
dnin-t  partu-.pate  in  the  original   tnrmatioii  ol   the   I  n.ver- 
^.tv     And   11    b;us  decided   that    whatever  the   laults^  of  the 
Justice,   a   student    newspaiH-r   free   U)   criticize   where  its 
^v-j.«  ^-  f.w.i  .,i^  .ouuti.v  mn«it  \u^  maintained. 
"""  Moreover     Student    Council's    decision    to    accept    the 
referendum  as  binding  means  that  a  united  lorce  is  being 
presented  against  iK)ssible  Administrative  attempt,s  to  ac 
*^     ;  ^         ^    „.-u^^    i„  <ui«  t.r»nn*^-tum.   we  would 

contrary   to  stud^-nt    v^isncs.   in   ^r....  *■-'-'.       - 

like  to  clarify  a  ^xunt  we  made  last  week.  We  called  atten- 
tion Xa,  Ur  Sacks'  presence  during  Councils  l^ebruary  4 
vot^f  to  accept  the  Publications  Iioard,  l>ecau»e  we  re- 
gardtHi  it  as  procedurally  unusual  for  the  man  who  was 
m^^i  closely  identihed  with  the  Hoard  to  remain  while 
students  vo;e<l  on  the  merits  of  his  plan.  We  did  not  mean 
it.  imply  that  anv  f<»rm  of  ccK'rcion  was  exercised  by  the 
Dean  of  Students  over  Council  members,  and  we  regret 
any  misunderst<inding  to  that  effect. 

Finally  we  interpn-t  the  Wedt^esday  results  as  a  vote 
of  C(»nfKlence  m  the  Justice:  what  :t  stands  lor,  what 
it  IS  trying  to  achieve,  and  its  cU'sne  U,  impiove  itself.  In 
the  weeks  to  come,  we  will  endeavor  to  continue  to  put  out 
a  new<].ai>er  ^^hich  combines  resjMvnsibU.  journalism  with 
.,,..]  viul  f^^a^urr  material;  \Nhicli  attempts  to 


.   ♦    I  \  •*> 


f«K-ir;  on  the  l'niver<ity  and  the  role  of  student.s  in  that 
upi>-r<ity;  ;.n(!  in  which  the  .niphaMs  on  ideas  is  para- 
n.imnt".  \Ve  ,-.o!uil  the  supp<.rl  ot  a!!  students  interested  m 
what  we  are  trymg  to  do  and  welcome  re.sp<.n:.ible  criticism 
from  any  source. 

Fall  in  for  Fallout 

The  following  qut'^tions  are  ones  that  we  hope  have 
not  t)een  ignonxi  in  the  larger  issues  raised  by  the  Shiffman 
iallout  shelter: 

•  Since  the  shelter  and  the  language  lab  are  one  and 
the  same  does  this  mean  that  the  ix.mb  must  fall  l)etween 
n<Km  and  5  p.m.  during  the  week  and  not  on  the  weekend. 
Or  will  the  lab  be  op*m  at  all  times  from  now  on? 

•  Will  everyone  now  rus)i  U)  have  his  courses  changed 
Ro  that  he  has  all  his  classes  in  ShifTman? 

•  ^       *         ■•  * 

•  Win  parkinK  ic^umlluiia  i^  r<u?^j*m«viev«  i.uriTig  a 
nuclear  attack? 

•  Have  areas  in  the  shelter  bt-cvi  designated  for  Jew- 
ish. Protestant  and  Catholic  chai>els? 

•  Will  i^eople  on  15-meai  contracUs  be  allowed  to  eat 
on  weekends  in  the  shelter? 

•  Will  there  be  a  koslier  line?  Will  there  be  a  Ime? 
Will  there  l)e  food?  Can-openers?  Seconds? 

•  Will  there  be  class  and  fficulty  distinction  in  the 
race  up  the  hill  for  survival? 

•  Will  guns  \ye  provided  to  keep  out  any  excess  once 
|V,e  14-3  jxTson  capacity  ««  reache<l?  What  is  t>o  insure  that 
siime  spiVful  outsider  will  not  plug  up  the  air  vents? 

•  After  the  nuclear  blai^t.  will  the  first  Brandeis  meal 
indti'ie  charr.'.al  l^roiled  steak,  charcoal-broiled  potatoes, 
cliarcoiil-broiied  salad,  and  fresh  creen  aahea  ? 


I  cannot  let  pass  Fred  Char- 
ney's  distorted  and  woefully  in- 
adequate comments  on  Commu- 
nist Herbert  Aptheker's  talk 
about  the  Civil  War. 

Charney  began  by  revealing 
his   complete    lack    of   compre- 
hension of  the  talk.  1  quote  from 
his  article:  "He  [Aptheker]  em- 
phasized  over    and    over   again 
that  the  slave  holders'  rebellion 
was  not  a  revolution  but   a 
counter-revolution  to  the  aboli- 
tionist movement."  Actually,  it 
was    one    of    Aptheker  s    main 
points  that  the  threat  of  expan- 
sion of  the  slave  system,  which 
began  before   1820.  preceded 
and    provoked    the    Aboltionist 
movement   of   the    1830's   and 
later.    Aptheker  did   call   the 
slaveholders'  position  "counter- 
revolutionary,"   but    he    meant 
this   only    in   the   general   .sen.se 
in  which  Marxists  often  u.se  this 
word,     meaning     "reactionary" 
rather  than  opposed  to  a  speei- 
iic  revolution. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  three- 
sentence    summary    of    Apthek- 
er s  long,  complex  and  provoca- 
tive talk.  Charney  agaui  mis.sed 
the  point.  The  core  of  Apthek- 
er's remarks  was  a   cleverly 
stated  case  for  seeing  tlie  Civil 
War    as    a    class    rather    than    a 
regional   conflict      (He   meant 
"class"  in  the  very  loose  sen.se 
of  rich  versus  poor  )    Aptheker 
claimed  that  the  Northern  busi- 
ness   interests    louglU    the    Civil 
War    to   defend    the    rise   of   in- 
dustrialism as  an  economic  sys 
tern  and  that  ihe  Northern  poor 
fought   it   in   sympathy   with 
their    fellow    poor    enslaved    in 
the    South      To    put    it    another 
way.   the   twin   go.ils  of   lib*  rty 
and   union   were  alleg«  dly   spbt 
up  on   a   class   basis      Apttieker 
also  contend* d  llial  most  of  the 
poor   whites  in   the  South  .^ym- 
'^sthl?*^    with    the    Union    and 
That  this  decisely   helped  the 
Northern  cause    To  support  thus 
rather    controversial    claim,    he 
cited  one  instance  in   which  an 
unspecified   n  u  rn  'o  e  r   of  white 
Tennesseans    went    over    to   the 
North,  and  quoted  from  one  let- 
ter   by    an    apprehensive    slave 

holder. 

Aptheker    described    the    Re- 
publican   Party   as   a      r  a  c  i  s  t, 
bourgeois  democratic"     party 
which  had   no  moral   objeetions 
to  chattel   slavery    as   it   existed 
in    the    South    but    simply    op- 
posed   its    spread.      (He    also 
>tated.    however,    mai    ■•    i''» 
slave  svstem  d:d   not  '^f^read,   it 
would    ultimately    be   destroyed 
by    the   competition   of  machine 
powers    Arcorduifc!    to    Apthek 
er's  analysis,   tlie   K(r.ancipatif)n 
Froelamation  was  only  a  clever 
miiitciry  manuvcr     The  attempt 
at     Radical     Reconstruction     of 
ihe    South    after    the    war    was 
motivated     not     by     Republican 
ide.ilism   iait.   somehow.   t)Y    the 
war's  momentum     The  promise 
of   Rfconstruction    was   actually 
sold   out    because   tlie   property- 
respecting    Repubbcar-    were 
not   prepared   to   back   n^.     leir 
political  ifforn^.^  vMth  e< onomu- 
reform,  i.e  ,  the  break  up  of  the 
plantations 

This   last  point    seems  very 
perceptive  and  quite  vaUd 
However,  much  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  thesjs  is  highly  de- 
batable.   Aptheker   him.self  de- 
scribed the  support  of  the  Re- 
publicans as  coming   from   vir- 
tually   every    level    of    .society 
Much  credit  for  ant i  slavery 
sentiment   was    given    him    him 
to  the  activities  in  America  of 
int-  Tiisk  I..l«^i  uHiionai.     i  ne 
speaker    implied    the    existence 
of  a   strong   Abolitionist  move- 
ment   among    the    'broad 
mas.ses,"  choosing  to  ignore  the 
"bourgeois"  origin  of  virtually 
all   the   Abolitionists   whom,   he 
listed. 

Apilit-ker  confu.^cd  his  avidi 
ence    by    lilx-raliy    mixing    fact 
with   wildest   fiction.    He   l>elli- 
gerently    supported   the  widely 
accepted   contention   that  the 
Civil  War  was  es.sentially  a  con- 
flict   of   the    rising    industrial 
North    and    the    derhning    ag^i- 
culturar  South      By  a  series  of 
allusions  and  isolated  examples, 
he  then  proceedc  d  to  make  this 
sitiiat'on    resemVile    class    war- 
fare.   1  concur  v;ith  Charney's 


observation   that   the  questions 
were    unsophisticated,    but    I 
must    add    that    they    were    so 
mainly    because    Brandeis    stu- 
dents, although  fairly  well  in- 
formed  about   American   his- 
tory, have  little  experience  with 
the  workings  of  a  Marxist  mind. 
The  most  worthwhile  facet  of 
the  evening  was  the  chance  to 
grapple  with  a  specific  histori- 
cal  application   of  a  total   phi- 
losophy,   namely    Marxism.     It 
seems  to  me  quite  sensible  that 
the  most  interesting  and  unique 
aspect   of  a  speaker  should  be 
mentioned   in   his  publicity.     A 
great    many    Brandeis    students 
regretted    the    loss    through   ig- 
norance of  a   rare   opportunity 
to  hear   a   Communist   speak. 
The  naivete  about  Marxism  dis- 
played by  most  of  the  question 
ers   (as  well   as  by   Charney   in 
his  .summary)  can  be  remedied 
by  as  much  contact  as  possi.jiC 
with    Marxists    of    the    intellec- 
tual U  vel  of  Herbert  Apetheker. 
This   can    only    >>e   achieved   by 
the  most  effective  possible  pub- 
licity   when    such    a   speaker    is 
available      When    Christopher 
Dawson    s  p  o  k  e    here,    he    was 
publicized  as  a  Catholic  histor- 
ian     I   .see  nothing  insidious   in 
stating  the  acknowledged   facts 
about  a  speaker's  beliefs. 

Emily  Schottenfeld   b3 


va  t'iil|Ba    II 


The  Ju.stice  coverage  of  the 
Winter  Weekend  in  last  week  s 
l^>^ut•  was  at  the  b-ast  very  dis- 
api)ointing  H  was  my  impres^ 
sion  that  a  news  artiele  sbcniid 
give  a  minimum  amount  of  in- 
formation so  that  anyone  read- 
ing the  article,  whether  be  at- 
tended or  not,  can  tiav*-  an  idea 
of  what  happened  A  news  arti- 
cle \~  to  l>e  informative,  is  it 
not'  This  IS  a  great  disservice 
to  the  readers,  to  >ay  nottnog 
of  those  involved  in  th<'  news 
event  it.s«'lf 

Uist  week's  article  did  not 
rr^mmit  only  the  sin  of  onns 
sion  It  was  my  luriher  iniM^''-''^ 
sion  that  a  news  article  rep^^rt" 
faz-t  and  impression  and  com- 
mentary are  reserved  for  e<lii- 
orrials  and  reviews  in  later 
pages  Yet  the  latter  s^'f-med  to 
find  its  way  to  page  one 

1  truly  hope  that  this  kind  of 
poor  journalism  as  well  as  poor 
judgment  is  but  an  anoroaly 

Disgruntled 

EDITOR  S   NOTE     These  are 
'>ri    tne    uhole    rnUd    crificj.<?ms 
T}ieTe  uns  no  intent  u^ii   in  neq- 
lect  or  TTjijrreprc.srTif   Ihe   Week- 
end.   At    the    t  i  me    ihe    article 
'teemed    to    he    the   be.sf    kiruf   of 
!'Oi-e rnoe  0/  fhc  e?'eTif.t    onrfifti- 
Inrht    hecanxe    very    jnll    in/or- 
mafioTi     had     been    ]>rinted    the 
irerk     before      'm     r(fro.sj>crt     J 
reoUze   this   mis  n   seriou.s  error 
■,n     .tMb/n,.  Mf    and    rt    ir-jH    nof 
'i^ppen   ?n   I'ne  jttlmr 


matic  '    elements    quite    ludic- 
rous. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum's  efforts  are 
even  less  excusable.  It  takes  no 
extraordinary  intelligence  to 
figure  out  that  when  music  is 
designed  so  that  it  will  not  go 
where  the  listener  expects  it 
to  go,  the  listener  quickly 
learns  that  it  wil?  not  go  where 
he  expects  to  go  and,  in  this 
manner,  he  can  tcH  exactly 
where  it  will  go.  This  results 
in  great  boredom.  Only  the 
"Todal"  song  (which  was,  for 
that  matter,  the  only  song  with 
decent  lyrics)  showed  any  real 
imagination 

The  plavers  themselves  were, 
to  say,  the  least    Only  three  of 
them    merited   any   feelings    of 
benevolence  from  the  audience: 
Michael    Charles   and  Joel   Do- 
erf  ler     whose     soft-shot-    num- 
bt'rs  were  the  only  consistet^tly 
entertaining    parts  of  the    pro- 
duction,  and   Larry   Rubinstein 
who  was  so  cute  and  whom  we 
all   love   so  dearly.   As   for   the 
others— Charles   Giuliano.   viU- 
agon,  tarragon,  Aragon,  Perez- 
von     of     masculinity,    embcKli- 
ment    of    evil;    Arthur    Gib-'n 
beautiful  but  dumb  and  dutiful 
but    bumbling,     too    concerned 
with   the   eternal   forms    of    po- 
etry  to  do  much  with  the  eph- 
emeral lines  of  his  part;  Karen 
Kugell.    out    of    range,    out    of 
character,   out   of  sorts;   Stu;rt 
Glucksman,    flitting    lightly 
from   treetop   to   treetop  we 

will  b<^  much  more  contended 
remembering  them  as  the  ^en- 
sitiv  happv  go  lucky  charac- 
ters we  know  from  the  coffee 
shop 

Visible  signs  of  dire<tu)n 
were  wanting  since  most  of  the 
actors    played    themselves    any- 

ing    into    Mr     Ke<-le"s    beautiful 

^^  It    is   fortunate    that    tbe    play 
10  its  es.s(>r)li.il>    was  so  t)ad  for 
tlii>.    made     it    i>os.sible     for    i«n 
onlooker    to    concentrate    more 
on    the    adornments    lighting 
and    the   s*ts    The   economy   of 
iH.th  of   these   served   to   accen- 
tuate    their    appi  *.n"  '."tcre??, 
their   taste,    and    the   way    they 
were  ccK^rdinated    David  White 
and  John  Keele  were  the  real, 
and    only,    stars    of    this    vefi  » 
Hi  Charlie. 

Kinitsley    Beardmother 


lli-4  harlic  ? 

For   four   nights,    a   very    un- 
fortunate   pla>     has    b<'en    pre 
-rented  at  the  Shell    It  is  a  very 
saddening   work,    for   ttie   vici." 
situdes  of  fortune  are  such  that 
although    good   was    allnw*^   to 
triumph  ovei   evil,  the  poor  au- 
thoress   was    not    p<*rmitted    to 
triumph  over  her  script  nor  the 
composer    over    his    music,    nor 
the  actors  over  their  parts,  nor 
the    singers    over    their    .songs. 
T\u-    only    evidences    of    talent 
(and    these    were     formidable) 
were  pres<mt  in  the  set  d«*i>igns 
and      the     program      by      John 
Keele 

The  plight  of  Elaine  ReuV>en 

evokes     a     certain     amount    of 
,        *.       '        '  —  **•  ^ 

inspiration    for    her    first    dra- 
matic   opus,    a    work    which    is 
concerned     primarily    with 
words,  their  sounds,  concatena- 
tions, and  interrelations    Thus, 
any    attempt    to   create    a    dra- 
matic   work     with    true  to  life 
charncter?.    hnwever   eccentric, 
Ss  doomed  to  mediocrity.  More 
over.  Miss  Reulxm  chose  neith- 
er   to    create    an     independent 
work  based  on  Thurber's  book 
nor  to   stick   clo.se   to  the  text. 
She  merely  went  her  own  mcr 
ry  way  and  injected  large  un- 
nV*. .berated    doses    of    Thurber 
when  her  meager  .scn.^c  of  hu- 
mour ran  out.   The  result  was 
a  hodge-podge  with  some  fun- 
nv   parts,  some  dull  parts,  and 
with  an   the  supposedly   "dra- 


AHENnON! 

Owins  to  circumstances 
beyond  our  control,  ihrre 
will  not  be  a  big  parade 
around  Hamilton  Quadrangle 
this  Tuesday   evening. 

Instead,  everyone  is  In- 
vited to  a  meeting  of  the 
jr STICK  staff  at  "7  00  (6:39 
for  the  Kditorial  Board)  in 
Sydeman  11.  This  issue  will 
be  fvaluated  and  w^vignments 
for  the  next  is.sue  ftiven  out. 
Matters  of  vital  importance 
♦nill  come  up. 

^11  staff  members  must  at- 
tend. There  are  still  open- 
injfs  on  the  staff  for  qualified 
writers,  particularly  fresh- 
men.   

The  J r STICK  has  prepared 
a   list  of   questions   for    AI>L 
candidates  runninu  for  Exec- 
utive    Board     positionJi     on 
Student     ( ouncil.     The     an- 
swers to  those  questions  are 
designed    to    ^rt    as    a    guide 
wherehv    an    intelligent    se- 
lection  can   be  made  by   the 
voters,  on  a  basis  of  rational 
discourse    rather    than    pop- 
ularity.   It  is  very  important 
that    all    prospective    candi- 
dates    *^i     •»     tonch     With 
Stephen   Slaner    (Fnichimii« 
622:  TW   3  9490)   as  soo"  »« 
possible,   as    ans*ei^   ^^ 
be     received     by     Saturday 
noon  to  be  printed. 

Primaries  for  candidatej 
running  for  executive  board 
position*  on  Student  Council 
win  be  held  n«»xt  Monoay, 
February  25  at  the  Old  ILi- 
brarv.  Candidates'  speeches 
are  scheduled  for  Sunday 
evening.  February  24.  at 
6:30  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 
Sophomores  and  juniors  who 
are  planning  to  run  for  exec- 
utive board  officers  must 
submit  their  names  to  Art 
Ellas  '64  by  noon  this  Sun- 
day. 


I 
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Realily  Principle:  Where  lire  M 


*lL»wfmn€m  of  ArdUa" 


Portrait  of  a  Hero 


Joel  Doerfler 


By  SAHA  AMARASINGHAM  T.  E.  Lawrence  waa  a  man  in  a  century  of  mass-men, 

Mr.  Evan  Stark,  you  are  a  genius!  If  ever  I  can  steal   (and  se")   the  Royal  Crown  *  hero  in  a  century  which  knows  no  heroics.  In  his  excel- 

jewels  I  promise  to  give  you  half  the  money  to  help  you  found  a  university.  We  will  lent  essay  "T.  E.  Lawrence :  The  Problem  of  Heroism," 

both  make  history  as  a  result  of  our  valiant  efforts,  and  then  we  can  use  the  rest  of  the  Irving  Howe  observes   that  Lawrence  viewed  life  "as  a 

money  to  pay  our  psychiatrists*  bills !  I  must  admit  that  you  show  marvellous  insight  ^^^^  through  which  the  human  will,  to  assert  its  mastery 

and  understanding  in  your  assessment  of  the  existing  situation  at  Brandeis.  *'The  events  over  contingency  and  pain,  denies  the  flesh  not  only  its 

of  the  past  two  weeks  have  made  several  things  frighteningly  clear.  On  the  one  hand  we  ^f**/^?  ^^^}^  \^.^*"*^^^.     ^*^^  *  

find    a    stiKlent    body  r-^^^r.  ^   „..,..   ..„♦!,         ^». 


a  student  body  uncon-^ 
cerned  with  itself  or  the  sur- 
rounding cocnmunity;  and  on 
the  other  a  series  of  pressures 
seeking  to  dictate  to  that  stu- 
dent body,  in  fact,  what  its  con- 
cerns should  be."  It  is  indeed  a 
pity  that  you  did  not  follow 
up  the  rest  of  your  article  with 
material  that  did  justice  to  this 
assertion.  In  fact,  your  very 
next  sentence  makes  it  obvious 
that  you  did  not  understand  the 
real  Itiplications  of  what  you 
are  getting  into  when  you  take 
on  the  Herculean  task  of  an- 
alysing the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  any  university.  You 
talk  like  most  of  those  in  the 
"unconcerned  student  body" 
.  .  .  and  that  is  really  a  tragedy! 


Interest 

Evan   Stark 


Active 

People  like  Evan  Stark  fso 
far  1  know  only  one),  the  staff 
of  the  Justice,  Student  Council 
members,  and  a  few  others  in 
the  student  body  seem  to  know 
what's  going  on  around  here, 
or  at  least  they  claim  to  know 
what  is  really  going  on.  Even 
if  they  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on,  they  are  concerned 
enough  to  try  and  find  out.  and 
it  is  this  active  interest  that 
we  find  lacking  in  the  rest  of 
the  student  body.  The  rest  of 
us,  and  this  includes  Jews, 
ProtesUnts,  Catholics,  "Athe- 
ists." "liberals."  and  "intellec- 
tuals." either  don't  care  or  they 
feel  that  it  is  not  their  bu.siness. 

Administrators  at  Brandeis, 
and  people  like  you  in  the  stu- 
dent t>ody,  are  trying  very  hard 
to  arouse  some  interest  and 
build  a  community  of  some 
sort.  For  this  fact  I  admire 
you  and  offer  you  my  full  sup- 
port But  at  the  same  time.  I 
question  your  motives.  Afier 
all.  the  Dean  of  Students  and 
the  rest  of  the  Administrative 
sUff  consider  it  their  duly  to 
build  this  community.  What  are 
your  real  motives.'  Even  if  you 
claim  that  you  do  have  a  gen 
uine  interest  in  the  making  of 
this  new  communit>.  I  still 
cannot  see  the  point  of  merely 
shouting  out  in  protest  and  try 
ing  to  win  the  sympathy  of  a 
group  of  students  who  don  i 
care  alx>ut  what  either  you  or 
the  Administrators  arc  trying? 
to  do  with  them.  You  want  to 
re-organize  the  administrative 
group  (ha!),  and  then  every- 
thing will  start  working  out 
smoothly.  Come  now  Mr  Stark, 
let's    try    and    stay    wit*un    Uie 

■  {_,:*„   ».U«i    r^Aoliiv    VJk/ill    allow   US. 

Unconcerned  Students 

We  have,  as  you  said  with 
such  simple  innocence,  an  un- 
concerned student  IXKiy  "  Tliis 
worries  you.  and  it  also  worries 
a  small  group  of  studerits.  but 
•bove  all  it  worries  thos*'  on 
administrative  levels  Each 
group  has  a  solution  to  this 
problem;  each  claims  that  the 
other  is  wrong  and  it  us  right 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  "uncon- 
cerned student  l>ody  '  contin 
ues  to  be  more  and  more  un- 
concerned The  Dean  of  Stu 
dents  expresses  "disappoint- 
ment" with  the  members  of  the 
"opposition"  group;  you  and 
Uie  "opposition"  claim  that 
there  are  too  many  pressures 
Mi:ii>«  «ipplied  from  the  "top." 
And  the  "unconcerned  student 
body"  wiits  meekly,  not  car- 
ing If  tney  are  goiiiis  io  oe  led 
to  slaughter  or  to  fresh  pas- 
tures. They  will  not  even  look 
around  and  see  if  anything  is 
wrong.  It  is  indeed  a  great  as- 
piration to  work  towards  the 
future,  and  I  congratulate  you 
for  your  effort  in  "Where  Do 
We  Go  From  Here?'*  But  what 
frightens  me  is  that  you  too 
may  be  making  the  mistake  of 
taking  the  present  too  mueh  for 
granted.  Wliat  is  "Here?"  Look 
around  you.  Mr.  Stark,  .see  and 
realize  what  the  present  situa- 
tion is  really  like.  What  are 
you  shouting  about?  Arc  yo^i 
protesting  merely  for  the  sake 
of  protesting,  or  are  you  seeing 
things  in  perspective? 


You  answer  these  questions 
yourself.  In  your  definitions  of 
Problems  of  the  University  and 
the  Administrative  Function 
you  present  a  very  good  case 
for  the  •"University."  It's  a  pity 
that  you  weren't  around  when 
the  founders  of  this  unversity 
were  trying  to  work  out  a  mod- 
el for  Brandeis.  However,  the 
functions  and  purpose  of  the 
University  are  by  now  well- 
formulated,  and  neither  you 
nor  anyone  else  has  the  iK>wer 
or  uniqueness  to  change  the 
ideals  that  Brandeis  was  in- 
tended to  stand  for.  It  is  our 
task  and  purpose  to  work  to- 
wards these  ideals.  Believe  it 
or  not,  this  is  the  task  that  the 
adn^inist^at'^rs  P.t  3r?»pdpi«5  f»kf 
very  seriously.  And  in  all  this, 
everyone  .seems  to  have  left  the 
faculty  out!  After  all,  they  are 
the  genuine  intellectuals.  You 
and  I  are  potential  intellectuals, 
(at  most  only  "intellectuals"). 
This  kind  of  action  and  inac- 
tion on  our  part  makes  the 
breach  even  greater.  With  very 
little  justification  on  every- 
body's part,  Brandeis  is  becom- 
ing a  class-society.  This  is  the 
Dean  of  Students,  the  Admin- 
istration, the  members  of  tlie 
Justice  and  Student  Council, 
the  other  "rebels"  the  "uncon- 
cerned student  body,"  and  the 
faculty  (not  forgetting  the 
graduate  students).  No  one 
group  IS  responsible  for  this, 
but  something  has  to  be  done 
somewhere  and  I  am  glad  that 
it  is  starting  at  the  top  of  the 
scale.  Whether  what  is  being 
done  is  right  or  wrong  is  not 
for  me  or  you  to  judge. 

Mr.  Evan  Stark,  you  are  an 

AMERICAN.  This  is  what  is 
unique'  How  dare  you  include 
yourself  {or  iiiiyi>iie  01  us)  in 
Uie  class  of  intellectuals?  (And 


"us"  Jews?)  Here  you  are,  at 
one  moment,  standing  out  tliere 
and  claiming  what  is  yours  by 
being  yourself,  and  then,  in  the 
next  moment,  you  run  like  a 
frightened  animal.  This  is  what 
I  am  aiming  at  when  I  say  that 
all  you  do  Ls  shout  and  not 
know  what  you  are  shouting 
about.  The  moment  a  situation 
stares  you  straight  in  the  face, 
you  feel  insecure  and  seek  rcf 
uge.  You  find  it  easier  to 
talk  alK>ut  the  future,  and  the 
result  is  that  you  pretend  that 
"here"  does  not  exist.  The 
American  (whether  he  b«'  Jew, 
Christian,  Atheist,  Buddhist  or 
GI)  "today  is  faced  with  oppor- 
tunities, restrictions,  and  re- 
sponaibilittcs  unlike  any  wiiicti 
have  confronted  men  previ- 
ously." You  make  the  mistake 
of  using  the  ideas  of  freedom, 
necessity  and  democratic  re 
form  in  the  wrong  context.  No 
wonder  then  you  consider 
yourself  and  your  community 
as  being  alien!  Why  are  you 
running  away  from  the  real  is- 
sue? Or  are  you,  like  most 
of  us.  not  too  sure  what  the 
real  issue  is. 

Conflict  Between  Generations 
What  a  lot  of  noise  we  all 
tend  to  make  about  freedom, 
lit>erty  and  liberality!  Yet  the 
moment  we  are  confronted 
wiUi  a  really  important  issue, 
we  look  around  for  help  and 
siipport.  As  a  student  body,  we 
are  almost  always  guilty  of 
this  Mr.  Stark,  unlike  the  pre- 
vious generation,  you  are  in  a 
unique  and  perhaps  enviable 
position  Till  you  realize  this, 
you  will  continue  to  shout  at 
the  previous  generation;  and 
unfortunately  for  you  and 
those   you   shoui   ai.    Hit-   rrtc;r» 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


rence's  war  with  contingency 
became  at  last  a  war  with  his- 
tory, the  last  attempt  of  twenti- 
eth century  man  to  exercise' 
that  "will  to  power"  which 
would  rescue  him  from  grow- 
ing enslavement  to  a  leviathan 
state.  Like  Joseph  K.  in  Franz 
Kafka's  The  Trial,  Lawrence's 
struggles  against  the  powers 
that  be  ended  in  disenchant- 
ment and  failure.  Yet  unlike 
K.,  Lawrence  perceived  his 
condition  all  too  well.  No  petit- 
bourgeoi.s,  L.^wrence  the  intel- 
lectvial,  the  clas.sical  scholar, 
the  archaeologist,  the  author, 
the  charismatic  leader  pos- 
sessed all  the  qualities  of  the 
hero  except  one:  he  did  not  in 
the  final  analysis  believe  in 
heroics.  X.^v.'r*'n'^*"  r>o\/<»r  tr\t- 
get  that  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  tool  of  British  imperial- 
ism, a  role  from  w  h  i  c  h  ho 
could  never  escape.  "I  was  sent 
to  the  Aral>s  as  a  stranger," 
wrote  Lawrence  in  the  Seven 
Pillars  of  Wisdom,  "unable  to 
think  their  thoughts  or  sub 
scribe  to  their  beliefs,  but 
charged  by  duty  to  lead  them 
forward  and  to  develop  to  the 
highest  any  movement  of  theirs 
profitable  to  England  or  her 
war." 

Playing  the  Game 

Lawrence  served  British  in- 
terests well  during  U\e  First 
War  and  when  an  allied  victory 
seemed  assiircKl  the  imperialist 
victors  hastened  to  perpetuate 
their  doi^imation  of  th«*  Middle 
East  by  the  .secret  Sykes  Picot 
treaty  of  1917  l>awrene«\  who 
had  promi.sed  the  Arabs  that 
their  war  against  the  Turks  if 
successful  would  result  in  the 
establishment  of  autonomous 
Arab  states,  who  had  practical 
ly  singie  handedly  rorgtni  a 
spirit   of  nationalism   and    Pan 


*Thc  Lady  snd  the  Dog" 


Chekhov,  the  Soinets: 
'LaNouvelle  Vague^ 

—  Thomas  J.  Berry 

The  Soviet  film.  The  Lady  With  The  Dog,  ha.sed  on  the  Chekhov  .short  .story  i)y  that 

.showinjc  Hi  the  Krattle  Theatre   in  ("anibridKe  —  corne.s  to  u.s   at   an 
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nante  —  and  now 

iiri{K>rtaiii  tirrie  in  the  ni.-^toiy  of  the  film  art  hwCi  heiue,  }»einrt|>.-%,  in 

human  condition.   Il  .slaml:^  solidly,  a   nionurnenl    of    inleKraleti    aitistic    j>ei  feotioii,    in 

sharp  contrast   t-o  ihe  careless  beat  style  of  muc}i  of  the  contcmjxvrary  French  cinema 

(KreathleHH  and  the  like)  and  of  such  as  Michelangelo   Antonioni's   extended   .studi*'.s    in 

f  itility.     Interestmgly     enough,* 


tins  film  has  much  in  common, 
in  thematic  content,  with  many 
among  the  "new  wave"  The 
story  !s  of  love  frustrated:  we 
ha\<*  r(*ad  and  seen  it  a  thou 
sand  times  And  yet,  in  it.s 
careful  representation  of  the 
plight  of  lovers  in  a  society 
which  does  not  allow  them  to 
express  their  love,  a  society 
which  goes  through  the  nuj- 
tions  of  !:ving  but  does  not 
know  how  to  feel,  we  see  the 
portrait  of  ourselves.  The  style 
and  setting  is  di.stinct.  the  es- 
.sential  human  problem  the 
same. 

For  the  most  part,  criticisms 
of  the  film  are  criticisms  of 
(^hekhov  the  Russians  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  capturing 
the  message,  the  mood,  tne  very 
style  of  Chekhov.  Here  is  the 
sensitive  description  of  late 
nineteenth-century  Russian  life 
in  the  twilight  of  the  Czars, 
liere,  the  oppre.-vsive  boredom 
of  lives  that  have  no  purpo.se; 
here,  the  caricatures  r)f  these 
lives  in  their  compulsive  re- 
course to  drink  and  social  arti- 
ficiality on  the  one  hand,  sub- 
?ervienrf»  and  thievery  on  \be 
other:  at  any  moment  one 
could  .slop  the  action  and  one's 
attention  would  be  focussed  on 


a  scene  so  very  typical  of  the 
life  of  the  time  in  every  detail, 
a  .scene  that  would  bring  to 
mind  the  art  of  Seurat  and 
Renoir  One  senses  that  the  film 
was  con.structed  with  the  siime 
care  as  tlie  French  impression 
ists  put  into  their  painting. 
Here  is  the  Chekhovian  man- 
ner in  its  essence,  concise,  di- 
rect, sympathetic  to  his  char- 
acters in  their  folly  and  frus 
tration,  with  sentiment  but 
without  sentimentality.  This 
is  not  mere  mechanical  imila 
tion.  Involved  here  is  a  keen 
sensitivity  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  writer  himself,  a  sensi- 
iivity  that  understands  too 
well  the  mind  of  Chekhov,  the 
characters  of  his  story,  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  Some- 
how this  seems  valuable. 

Art 

I  have  had  Uie  feeling  for 
.some  time  that,  in  attempting 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  our  age — 
rontle.ss,  confiis>p-^  illoaical. 
now  briefly  happy  but  always 
with  the  presence  of  death, 
seemingly  purposeless — that  in 
attempting  to  exprejw  tho<:o 
feelings,  perhaps  something  im- 
portant has  befn  In.st  wh^n  the 
style  itself  bcn^omes  despond- 
ent,    careless,     disjointed,     not 


art.  There  is  no  doubt  iMit  that 
the  avant  gard*-  cinrnia  ri'f!t'<  ts 
quitt-  truthfully  th«>  state  of 
man  in  th«^  modern  world 
dist.asteful  as  that  nia>  "oe  But 
I  am  afraid  thiat  is  all  it  doe.s 
For  me,  art  is  the  f>ossibi]ity  of 
transcenduij*  tins  i  u  n  d  i  t  i  o  1  . 
either  mtellectuaily  —  and  thus 
comes  at  rare  riKiments  m  hu 
man  history,  or  ac?;thrtira!ly 
through  the  v.illfu!  effort  of  \hr 
artist  to  make  .something  that 
in  its  form  at  least  holds  more 
S"n.se  than  the  world  it  repre- 
.sents.  A  I.,ady  With  A  Dog  has 
this  quality,  for  whatever  it 
may  be  wortli  to  those  film- 
makers whose  eyes  study  the 
contemporary  seen*?  Many  of 
the  Soviet  films  over  the  last 
few  years  Ballad  Of  A  Sol 
dier,  The  Cranes  Art  Flying.  A 
Summer  To  Remember  have 
a  certain  gentle  humor  and 
naivete  that  is  either  corny  or 
wonderful  or  both.  But  what- 
ever it  is  called,  it  st^ems  .some- 
how valuable  and  imfx>rtant. 
The  artist  must  sustain  him- 
self in  this  way.  if  he  can  do 
no  more  for  us  who  do  not 
ahare  his  CHpaeiiy  I  suspt>el 
that  it  is  not  a  gcK>d  si«n  when 
the  artistic  process  itself  takes 
on  a  certain  amount  of  that 
lethal  pessimism  which  .so  gen- 


holding  together  as  a  work  of  erally  pervades  our  existence 


Arabism  arrioiig  the  disorgan- 
ized arkd  feuding  inhabitanU  of 
the  desert,  slowly  had  come  to 
believe  in  the  cause  for  which 
he  had  fought  for  so  long.  At 
Versailles,  Lawrence  pathet- 
ically struggled  for  Arab  inde> 
pendence  while  the  Allied 
powers  were  busy  trying  to  en- 
trench their  own  power.  Yet 
as  Hannah  Arendt  points  out, 
Lawrence  never  became  a  prin- 
cipled anti  imperialist  but  rath- 
er came  to  di.scover  that  al- 
though he  had  been  a  pawn  of 
the  imperialists,  without  them 
he  would  have  been  nothing. 
"He  to<)k  great  delight  in  a  role 
that  demanded  a  rcH-ondititin- 
ing  of  his  whole  personality 
until  he  fitted  into  the  Great 
Gt»me.  until  he  became  the  in- 
carnation of  the  force  of  the 
Aral)  national  movement.  .  .  . 
Lawrence  came  home  with  an 
ob.s<'-ssive  desire  for  anonymity 
and  the  deep  conviction  that 
nothing  he  could  possibly  do 
with  his  life  would  ever  satisfy 
him.  The  conclusion  he  drew 
from  his  perfect  knowledge 
that  It  was  not  he  who  had  lx.»en 
big,  but  only  the  role  he  had 
aptly  assumed,  that  his  bigne.ss 
had  been  the  result  of  the  Game 
and  not  a  product  of  himself." 
It  was  this  post-war  Lawrence 
who  was  greeted  with  the  fan- 
fare generated  by  Lowell 
Thomas'  overly  romanticized, 
hero  worshipping  best  stiller. 
With  Lawrence  in  Arabia. 
The  man  who  knew  of  the  im- 
pos.sibility  of  tht'  hero  in  mod- 
ern history  beeame  a  hero  in 
the  eves  of  a  public  eager  to 
glorify  Lawrence  sensed  the 
irony  \n  his  situation,  but  on<« 
again  he  was  powerless  in  the 
contingency! 

Thr  Individual  Psyche 

Tlie  motion  picture  Lawr- 
ence of  Arabia  deals  with  Law- 
rence Iho  man  and  not  with 
l^wrence.  the  symtx)!  of  the 
twentieth  century  intellectual. 
On  this  level  it  succeeds  bril- 
liantly. Never  iM^fore  has  a  so- 
called  Tilm  spectacular"  at- 
tempted to  delve  so  deeply  into 
an  individual  psyche.  For  once 
thf  wide  screen  conveys  an  en- 
virwnnur.t  Vvi'hKrj'.  losirsij  ^ight 
of   the   men   wh.o   inhabit   it 

Tile  main  characters  of  the 
drama,  directed  by  David  Lean 
(Bridge  on  the  Kivcr  ILwai) 
and  written  by  Hol3ert  Bolt  (A 
Man  For  All  :>easons),  are 
l-;r.vrence  hims(  If.  and  the  des- 
eri  reicr  OTo^jie  brio^s  to 
the  role  of  I--awrcnc  c  a  degree 
of  j>errf»plion  which  at  t!m»»<s  i* 
ovcr'A  iieliuinR.  \\\s  face  is  able 
to  convey  alnio.sl  sinuiltane- 
ou.<<ly  doubt  ^nd  a  vill  to  act, 
love  atid  a  desire  to  kill  I^w- 
ren<  e  emerges  as  an  ambiguous 
character  in  the  film,  which  is 
as  it  .si-»ould  l>e  any  attempt  to 
solve  the  riddle  'Why  was 
I^wrtmce  the  wa>  he  was"*" 
could  only  resiilt  in  an  overly 
noat,  packagfxl  character  whose 
crf^sbility  would  always  he  in 
doubt  Instead  we  .see  a  man 
in  a  futile  .search  afier  an  iden- 
tity, asking  over  and  over 
again  the  questions  Who  am 
V.'\  What  am  V"  We  see  a 
man  alone,  outside  the  British 
officers'  commun!*y.  outside  the 
Arabs'  rjmmuni'y.  a  man   jvith 

aj  —      _«. ».  .•      -.-»■      .  . 

in  the  almost  unbearably  bru- 
tal scene  m  which  the  Arabs 
wipe  out  a  Turkish  patrol 
party,  in  which  0*TcK>le'3 
flushed  expression  and  dazzling 
eyes,  make  his  final  words, 
"Take  no  prisoners."  all  but 
unnecessary*,  a  man  who  views 
physical  pain  as  a  test  of  the 
superior  will.  Bolt  has  creatcKi 
3  r.awren<re  who  is  at  times  a 
romantic,    a    cynic,   an    idealist. 

n  it«,A«**Jk,  «.«*•  v.*  n»  %  %•  «  •  V  A  a  ■  *  ^   ^0^  *A 

mvstery  to  others  and  to  nifn- 
self  The  only  hint  of  Law- 
rence's   reputed    homosexuality 


tionally      powerful      scene 
{Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Faust  at  Donnelly  Hall: 
Mephlstopheles  in  Hub 

By  ANTHONY  KOSTINER 

The  tWil  got  his  due  at  the  very  enjoyable  Boston 
Opera  Group  presentation  of  Gouno<i's  Faust  which  oi>ened 
Friday  night  at  the  Donnelly  Memorial  Theatre.  Almost 
fiinister  in  its  command  and  effectiveness  was  the  very  able 
characterization  of  Mephistopheles  by  Norman  Treigle. 
The  mocking  laugh,  the  loose,  easy,  graceful  manner,  the 

unnerving.   eye-oaR-hing,   J>«^^:  *  ^^^^^^  Act   I    did    the    stage 
setting   command  of  this  Luci     ^^*~"*'    "*    ^^'' 


Hi-aiarii«   I 


Thurber  Reverberated 

Ronnie  K«li«rman 

Our  fantasies  and  emotions  are  given  chances  to  liberate  themselves  ^rom  the 
every-day  during  this  year's  Hi-Cliarlie  presentation,  The  Thirteen  Clocks,  but  those 
moment/ are  frustratingly  fleeting.  Poetry  is  scattered  only  sparsely  through  the  dia- 
logue  as  are  genuine  wit  and  humor.  The  performances,  the  book,  the  lyrics,  and  the 
music  were  disappointingly  uneven.  Onl-  the  dream-like  quality  of  ti.e  coiorful  leiry- 
land  setting,  designed  by  John  Keele^  U^  subtly  expressive  lighting  by  David  White, 

Marian  Siegal's  witly  choreog-*^^j.j"jj.^f  j^j^^g)    rescues  Sar-    presents,  beginning  with  his  de- 
and   Mr.   Keele's   bright      *        *  -'        •     •  "    ..-l..*.., ..t  n^. — fcsi«  r^«i« 


fer  made  and  maintained  the 
effect  of  this  m.asterful  adapta- 
tion fr<3m  Goethe's  play. 

Hardly     less    eflfective    were 
Thomas     H^yward,     Bevt-rly 


seem  sljjil»-t'y  ori.wdtfi  Amaz 
ingly  effective  was  the  "band 
of  shadow"  midway  back  on 
the  stage  which  Treigle  master- 
fully utilized  to  present  the 
"cavorting  agent  of  darkness  " 
Unfortunate     was     the     bit     of 


Siiis,   Arthur   Budney,  Corinne    Uxhnicai    upsiaging    caustni 


by 


Curry.  Biuni-t.'  Almrrts,  and 
James  Hurst  as  Faust,  Mar- 
guerite. Valentin,  Siebel, 
Marthe,  and  Wagner  respec- 
tively. Hayward  was  a  stolid 
Faust  who  was  slightly  uncon- 
vincing only  in  the  first  siene 
as  the  aged  Dr.  Faust.  While 
characterization  must  be  exag- 
gerated in  opt^ra,  largely  be- 
cause the  libretto  is  in  a  for- 
eign language,  the  Ime  be- 
tween exaggeration  and  carica- 
ture IS  thm.  To  this  reviewer. 
oW  Dr.  Faust  seemed  to  cross 
it  Beverly  Sill  was  a  charm 
ii5g.  ::nd  in  the  last  two  scenes, 
moving,  MarKiicule. 

LiRhls,  Sets 

On  the  'uehni'al  side,  utiliza- 
tion cf  a  s4Mmwhal  suiipl«'  and 
crude  s«t  was  rnoie  than  com- 
pensate(i  for  by  brilliant  back- 
gr<-nnd  liiihtiiig  and  expert 
n>ana»:«i'i«rit  of  lai^^e  uroHJ''^  <'f 
IxrloriiK  rs     Dniy    v\tirn   an  vn 

ttllaiilUl^'     K'lliMp     l)f     I  .llbu.iiii.iT'i 

<l..iu«rv  .ij  iH..!.<i  in  the  village 


Mephistopheles'  plume  whose 
shadow  invariably  blotted  the 
faces  of  Marguerite  and  tJien 
Marthe. 

These  few  lacks  notwith- 
st^iTKhng  the  brilliant  music  of 
Gounf>d,  masterful  perform- 
ance by  Treigle,  capiible  sup 
port  of  the  cast,  colorful  stag- 
ing, and  expert  direction  ren- 
dertxi  Faust  thoroughly  delight- 
ful. 

High   Quality 

In  the  filth  st^ason  of  Boston 
Opera  Group,  the  quality  of 
prtKluctioos  is  maintaining  its 
fine,  high  standard.  As  yet,  ef- 
forts to  establish  and  mainUiin 
a  permanent  and  excel it-ni  Bos- 
ton Opera  are  not  going  un- 
noticed or  unrewarded.  The 
very  large  Donnelly  Tlieatre 
wa*;  ahnost  tilled.  Tliis  re\  u'W- 
vr  ]<■  M»(;king  forward  to  fur- 
ther ex(t!lent  prcuiuctions  by 
the   Boston   ()p«  ra   Group. 

Of    note    IS    that    a    li'aod.  is 


i  1 


r.'if 


I . 


^todent 
i!tk,  was  a 


(>f       n^te-ic, 
membt  I   of 


the  cast. 


raphy -  - 

costumes,  which  blended  well 
with  the  set,  carrie«i  th*-  show 
through  to  its  end. 

Plot 

The  plav,  based  on  a  story 
by  James  Thurber,  opens  on  a 
forest  of  multi-colored  trees 
and  a  story-book  castle  up  on 
a  hill  in  the  distance.  The  cold 
EXike  lives  in  yonder  Coffin 
Castle,  where,  with  malice 
toward  all  and  charity  for  none, 
he  devises  impossible  tasks,  by 
which  suitors  try  and  always 
fail,  to  rescue  the  Duke's  niece, 
Saralinda,  who  is  really  not 
his  niece.  The  Dukes  c^)wardly 
but  dutiful  guards  amusingly 
sing  of  the  evil  duke  in  the 
opening  number,  "Here's  to 
Sin  Mv  Bov"  when  our  hero 
enters.  We  know  immt^diately 
he  is  going  to  be  victorious  be- 
cause he  is  totally  oblivious  to 
what's  going  on  and  indiffer- 
ent to  boot.  But  he  has  a  Golux, 
"the  only  golux  in  the  world, 
and  noi  a  mere  dtvicc,"  to  help 
him  bungle  his  way  to  success, 
which  includes  st<airing  a 
Uiousand  jewels  from  Hagga, 
who  was  once  able  to  cry  a 
river  of  rubies  If  it  !^>unds  a 
little  confusing,  that's  to  Ix^  ex- 
pected from  fairy  tales.  Any- 
wav.  our  hero,  the  f^r«'at  Zorn 
«yf  Zorna,  unsuccessfully  dis 
guis«d  as  a  wondering  minstrel 
of  shreds  and  pati  hes  (lie's  full 


alinda  in  the  end  and  they  all 
go  to  the  sea^wre. 

Why 

One  wonders  why  the  Zorn 
first  appears  incognito,  what 
purpose  the  traveler  appearing 
in  the  first  scene  serves,  and 
why  the  Duke's  servant  doesn't 
even  tell  Saralinda  that  he  is 
re*illy  her  father's  servant  un- 


TME  TMIRTIEN  CLOCKS,  bosed  on  o 
itoiy  t>v  Jorn«s  "^buttjet,  Book  onti  Lync". 
by  FlQin«  Reuben,  Music  ond  Musical 
Direction  bv  Victor  Rosenboun.,  D.fected 
by  Richard  Finder,  Sets  ond  Coslurr.es  by 
John  Keele,  Moke  up  by  Borbora  Somrner 
ond  Chris  Rohmonn;  Lighting  by  Dovid 
White;  Choreogrophy  by  Morion  Siegol, 
Produced  by  S»eve  Wongh. 
TiM  Cost 

Troveler ^^'^  Kosi^k 

First  Guord       Michoel  Choiles 

Second  Guord    J<>^l    D<>ertler 

Zorn   cf    Zorno    Art    Gibson 

The  Golux    Lorry   Rubmsteiri 

Whisper     Himself 

The  Duke      Charles  Giuliono 

sorolindo    .  .  .  .' •^of*'^   KiiQell 

Hork     SfiKirt    Glufksmon 

M..O.JO    Cotol    Wossormon 

See  picture  on  pogc  7 


til  the  Zorn  does  all  the  work 
lu*  ai."sii  ^mi»mv«»»  <,t  "j  ....-- ^ 
opportunities  weren't  taken 
from  the  potential  ideas  the 
story  present  (Hi  There  were 
m.any  unused  places  for  -^ongs 
in  the  second  act.  which  often 
dragged 


lightful  song  "I  Resemble  Only- 
Half  the  Things  I  Say  I  Don't. 
the  Other  Half  Resemble  Me/* 
the  Golux  wavers  between  fan- 
tasy and  reality,  uncertain  of 
which  way  to  go,  and  ends  up 
nowhere.  The  Zorn  of  Zkirna, 
played  as  bland  and  emotion- 
less as  oatmeal  by  Arthur  Gib- 
son, is  a  strange  character.  He 
is  funny,  occasionally  on  pur- 
pose, but  he  takes  himself  dead- 
ly seriously  until  he  is  deadly. 
Only  Karen  Kugell,  in  a  part 
not  up  to  her  capabilities,  and 
the  two  guards,  Michael 
Charles  and  Joel  Doerfler.  keep 
the  show  alive.  Whenever  they 
api>ear,  and  especially  when 
thev  are  all  together,  the  play 
sparkles.  The  other  parts  are 
hardly  worth  mentioning. 

Good  Music 

The  music  captures  the 
moods  of  the  play  and  falters 
only  when  the  lyrics,  which 
are  hard  to  sing  anyway,  wand- 
er off  like  operatic  recitative. 
The  musie  is  appropriately  fun- 
ny, containing  many  charming 
surprises,  which  inspirfHl  some 
imaginative  dances  The  qual- 
ity  of  the  singing  did   little  to 

_JIi — ^ —    i*     U/N^.trwiirwr     V  Brv*w  i  n  1 1 V 

gO(xl.  in  addition  to  the  songs 
..ir«.uH  V  m  *^  n  t  i  o  n  e  d  wt  re 
"•Hark"'  Hark."  a  folk  sony  like 
balland.  'The  Todal,"  "Evil 
Tasks"  and  "There's  Nothine  to 
Do  But  Trv  "  The  Todal,  1  tvoght 


Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall  Concert: 


r  r 


Music 


•'1  he 


H>   J()5:i>  CRESSEL 

1  rea.Mire    llail   eoncrrt    series  continucil  Saturday  eveninjf,  Felirtiary  16    in  its 


Belf^ai.iH^Hited'ta.sk  of  ac(iuaintmg  the  I^>ran(ieis  community    with   not   only   the   best    in 
Jin    ,ue  musu-  i,ut   al.<.  the  ...H<.n.i  be.st    (which,   lu^uile-ss  to   say,   is   just   ancl   commend- 

Ir;   ^  X.-   .,.,.  V-,.  c i..t.;    u.M.b.i     lnh-.,nn  S*^b;i.Ktian  Hach.  and  son  V\  ilhelm  f  nedeniann 

HI    U.-.X.  i,r.;..Mt,.,i.  TU'  program  ha.l  .vmnMy   „HU„le.l   th..  „fTennKS  of  tv.'o  other 
minor  ma.-ters,  .Moiitt^venli  an.l  S.hulz,  but  the.st  unlortunately  were  po8tiK,nf<l  l.y  the 

lllnev»    of    two   of    the    soprarids.  

Ellvn    Beik    and    fchiaDclh    At     ^ Hl-Charlie     II 


When   the  dialogue  w.is  goo<l 
it      was      .%(>metirn»^      d«livere<i 
jMX)rly.    Charles    Guiliano      the 
Duke,     stomping     and     let-ring 
iilKHit    the    stage    lookixl    hand- 
«*ome    with    his    Alfrrxl    Drake 
l>eard.  but  that  did  not  help  his 
ti^ming.  This  was  true  of  much 
of   the   acting     In    a    fairy    tale 
the    actors    should    either    take 
themselves  completely  serious- 
ly or   else   play    farcically,   but 
not  vacillate  b«^'twfHm   the  two 
The     acting     was     not     always 
convincing      The     part    of    the 
Golux,  like  the  D\ike"s,  did  not 
get  as  full  a  characterization  as 
it  de<;erved    With  all  the  amus 
ingly    confusing    paradoxes    he 


add.  is  a  blot*  of  glup."  tiiat, 
liki'  Captain  Hook's  er<KMKt'le, 
finallv  catches  up  with  the 
Duke  and   '  gleep.s"  him   up 

Hicliard  Finder's  dinntion  is 
uneven,  becau.se  the  V>o<>k  of- 
fers verv  little  in  some  s<<'nes, 
while  moving  very  felicitoiisly 
in  others.  We  enjoy  hearmg 
about  the  j>aradoxes  of  the  Gol- 
ux and  the  imjx^ssible  tasks 
(eg  to  kill  the  non-existent 
thornv  boar  of  Bornythorse) 
arKi  eruelties  of  the  Duke.  \mX 
the  repetition  is  tircv^ome  The 
IXike  tells  us  four  times  that 
he  killed  time  When  he  tells 
us  a  fifth  time  he  is  really 
killing  time. 


Itl 


'1, 


Fine  Musicianship 

The  first  group  of  ixrform 
ers  were  graciously  introduce<i 
bv  Mr  KotT  as  Natuy  Sher 
man  and  group"  'to  ei>haiue 
tU*-  uiformal  nature  of  the 
gathering)  In  addition  to  Miss 
S*i«  rnuoi.  soprano,  were  Alice 
Kogan  tlute,  John  John.'^oiK 
h«fp.>ichord,  and  Dan-e!  C<.m 
erutz.    'cello      Tlic 


/ 


My 


Greg  Binus 


rwrformi'd 


M»  ir^v  Serl(^  lion' 


♦  V, 


if\        >^ri  M  k]  i  r"i  i 


t[l»    I  ri  <  111  \^i  j,  ,  .  .^.  ..  .  .  .w 

ai»le    in   a    little    l>ox 

the 

Hall 

wiin 

ship 


tiif»»  ana: 
by  ll.'.nd( 
"leh  nelime  meint  I><Hien  .lud 
the  jovful  'Mfin  ^lauhiges 
Her/e"    t.y    J     S     Bach,     i  More 

re     a va ;  1 
(K'.iti-d    in 
middle     of      iJ.e     Treasure 
)        Miss      Shern^r.n      sang 
ease    and    fine    musiciari- 
Her   voice    was    ceneraT  • 
weil  controiicd,    and    she    nego 
tiated     diffic\i!t     arpeggio     pas 
fiages  with  smoothness  and  ac- 
curacy.   The   ens^'inble   seemed 
at  times,   rigid  and   mechanical, 
at  f>ther  tunes  un'oalanced,  but 
r>n  tJic  wV^.ile  [  »ayed  m-.sically 
and      te.hnirally      well.       miss 
Kogan  displayed  her  usual  fine 
teehnique    and    beautiful    tone. 
altern:^ting  witt)   Miss  Sherman 
on    the  melody      J(»hn    Johnson 
playf<i   with   accuracy    and   un- 
derstiinding.  particularly  in  the 
second  Bach  aria  during  which 
he    was    able    to    emerge    from 
his    role    of   continuo    and    play 
an  impK>rt-ant  meli>dic  part    Mr 
Comenetz      (doubling     on     the 
harpsichord)     had     a     tendency 
to    b<^    swallowed    lip,    and    at 
times   was  V>arely    ajdible.    but 
nevertheless    played    with    fine 
intonation  and  arcuraey. 
"second  on   the   program  was 
Mi.'w   Li.^1   Goofle,   a   stiKient  at 
RadclJfTe.    playing    the    harpsi- 

(CoHlJfiacd  on  Page  6; 


H.-Charlie  presenteti  The  Thirteen  Clocks,  amul  much  doubt  c.ist  by  those  from  without    includng  myself.  Aft^r 

h.vnu     eenne  dress  rehearsal  and  (me  performance  most  of  my  doubts  about  the  pnKluclion  have  all  but  d,sap,>eare<i. 

Th.Tei.sTumMue  relation  between  this  production's  weaknesses  and  its  success,  which  leads  me  to  wonder  wbeth- 

or  the  iilav  succeeds  in  spite  of  or  beiau.-^e  of  its  faults.  .       .     »  ^v       *  *•        iu^*- 

On         in  nutliat.-lv  hit  ri^rht  in  the  -/.atch"  «ith  John  Keele's  magnificent  sel^I  can  .ay  w.thon    reservation  that 

it  is  the  hrsi  s"t  I've  >  et  .,een  in  two  an,l  a  h:..!f  years  of  BranUeis  produclion.s,  T  he  .si-ell  of  the  set   is  l-reKen   when 

M.i  hat  1  rii.nW'-  and  Joel  Doer  * 

{]<T   deftly   eliarm    the   audience    jj^^^  have  more  line'- 

V  I'.h  tiie  \irujes  f)f  sin'    'Hie  hfi 


liny  impart  to  the  prcKh:ction 
and  the  sen.se  of  timing  and 
comedy  they  employ  is  excel- 
lent      It    IS    worth    noting    liial 


nrineess     ii   is  a   sliame  she  did  even  the   mo.'it   reserved   f^nd   it  is    made    possil)le    through    the 

^  '  Kiird  to  supT)ress  a  howl  of  glee  unity     ef    th(>    '-naracters.      Not 

It  ^eem-  to  me  that  the  .sue-  nc»w  and  then.  that    e%ery    a<tor     in    the    play 

eess  of  ♦he  characters'  relations         Tliere   is  only  one   resj)ect   in  has    go.xl    cliaracteriz-ition;    far 

o  one   another    is   not    realizt>d  which     The     Thirteen      Clocks  from   it.     But   b^nause  tne   play 

be<au.s<-  cf  t>^e  presence  of  ex-  fails.    I'm    not   quite   convinced  was   typecast   everyone   seemed 

ceilent    actors    in    the    cast,   but  that  the  audience  is  not  laugh-  at  home,  and   far   more   impor- 

.1        A.^r-'rr,  ma   at    'he   actors     r.-ither    than  tant.    they   enjoyed   themselves. 

p:;;;  .,'/ ,.'t,r"su"Vs"";:'\1uo";'o    ;:rbo..n"verrc.'cwr!;:.";;rve;y  Z  charaUAV  in  the  p,ay    For  T.,a.  enio\-,.c\ji    ,n  .  nutshe,! 

p.irt  m  ttx   r  ^'"    '^;    ',,  ;,,.,.iH,,iiallv     Ivoc-cast    This  is  example,    in    llic    first    act    one  is  the  cfiarm  of  Iho  play     More 

the    choreography    by    M.irian    -;';';^"«'^>  ,„',>  ^J^.V^'hat   most  su.^4s     that     certain     scenes  t.>an  that,  the  enjoyment  of  the 

^"-H"^-  ^i  ,h„  a^;„r,  ,n   the  cast  seem  with    the    minstrel    are    funny  actors  created  a  solidity  which 

Timing  rc'aVivelv    incxperiem-ed      Far  only  because  Art  Gibson  seems  unified    the    play,    every    actor 

>n  Mmost  direct  anlithcc;.  to    too  many  lines  arc  garbledl  and  to  lack  so  much  c^omi_c  sk.lMn  J^'^^'.I^^^t'^.'^^^f^^^;;;;'-^^^^^^^^^ 

rTT^Uol^n""^  quitch"    Tr^'anr^L--"'' R,Tb"nT,"e"in  i^Vfl";.   ThirhordsTn-another  tor   creating    this   unity    in   hi, 

.,l,..on  «hoMH,ns  not  quite  at    "^^      -"^      ^—  ^    ,^,t  ^^         t   with   just   Charles   and  direction. 

w'low      :;';!   o^en'",'y   and    ^aT  itTim^il^ible  ?o  under-  anTSoerfler.    Are   they    lunny        Victor     Posenbaum  s     mu.ic 

.rm     io\^    it\ti   y»    ';  ^f>  ^..       ^        ,     ..        wrics     which     are  simply   because  they   are  char-  deserves   prai.se   for   its  dimen- 

^^n'Z^^c^^     ^r.^^o    quite    gc^    L\    t'.merand   th'e  acte'^s'in  a  play  or  because  they  .ior  and  compatibility  withthe 

son    lends    sucn         con    a  ^.pe'ing  in  manv  cases  leaves  a  are    Charles    and    Doerfler?      I  production.    .  E  aine     Reubens 

lot  to  tie  desired  feel   it   was  the   latter.    In   this  scr'pt  is  basically   good  as  are 

loi  lo  oc  ut^  respect  the  play  failed  to  ere-  the    lyrics.    There    were,    how- 

rnity  g^^  comedy  in  terns  of  its  own  ever,  certain  technical  dinTictil- 

The    entire    cost    is    welded  framework.  ties     Art  Gibson's  song   "Hark 

this     reration^ip    into    some    sort    of    iinity     by  Really  Funny  ^."often   a'nd'^af'^ch   inS^?" 

exist    if    Gibson    Charles    Giuliano,     who.    with  '  .  so  often   ami   at  such   inappro- 


Doerfler  and  Charles  that  the 
sit.iations  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved are  no  longer  mv>der- 
ately  funny,  but  uproar iou.sly 
ludicrous  It  is  incorrect  to 
think  that 
would    still 


it    become» 


.,..rp   s.mplv  a   bad  actor.     He  evil    eye    and    gruesome    grin,        On  the  other  hand.  I  wmdd  pna.e    ames    that 

must    Stain    h/s    character,  masterfully  portrays  the  Duke  be  fibbing  if  I  denied  that  the  annoying 

ZZ\\  T.r    f^om    deveW^.    in  of  CoflRn  Castle     Even  ii  one  i«  play  was  genuinely  funny.     It  I  think  I  can  <^onvey  my  final 

^"Jer  /^^  «..«C  T^lnZngru-  not    prone   to    laughing   at    the  is    hard    to    res;st    the    lively  impression   ,  <>^.    "^^^  .  ^V^T^f « 

^,«  ro^^rast"  He  did  this    and  exaggerated    morbidity    of   the  antics    of    characters    like    the  Clockn  simply  by  «iy,ng  that  it 

ol.iJ     if   pver     lo^t    thA  D"ke       Guiliano     goes     abcnit  Golux.    And  ju»t  afe  it  faiU   in  lu,»  been  a  long  time  since  I've 

relMion     Kar  n    Kugel  Ide 'uv  kV^kmg  imaginary  puppies  and  one  respe.1.   in  anot^.cr  it  is  n  laughed  so  hnrd  during  a  Braa- 

I^erplays      the      imprisoned  kitten*   with    such   relish    that  definite  success.     This   success  deis  production. 
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Position  of  Man  in  the  Midrash: 
Privileges  Entail  Responsibilities 

By  BILL  BAUER 

On  last  Wednesday  evening,  February  13,  Dr.  Nahum  Glatzer  lectured  on  **The  Posi- 
es. .  tion  of  Man  in  the  Midrash."  The  Midrash  is  the  title  given  to  a  large  body  of  commen- 
Oiceanic  Art  is  contained  within  the  term  primitive  tary  upon  the  Old  Testament,  written  in  the  early  rabbinic  era.  Dr.  Glatzer,  selectinjr 

for  reasons   ol  anthropology. ~ — ~—         "  .  from  this  body  of  material,  re-created  for  his  audience  the  Jewish  conception  of  mam 

The  usual  Implication  of  this  oUvw-  hand  " '"J^LSficen^'Sf  After  pointing  out  that  different  religions  vary  in  the  meaning  they  attach  to  man's  in- 

J^^c\"wHhSt^ominanTciv'  Stiln^Jl^s tTr^eT^tS;  ner  co^icts,  his  fleshly  nature  grating  against   his   spiritual   aspiration,    his   desire   to 

Ui2ations  and  hence  has  de-  Catacombs  with  equally  crude   ^ave  a  destiny  to  work  toward 

veloped   from    its   indigenous  objects.    In  this  »«"»«;  tn«r«"-   j^^taposed  with  his  disUste  of 

sources.    It    is   the   product   of  gious   conviction   of   the   early   Li_-\1,_^^_^  ^..^  .  mission 

Srict   traditions  that   center   Christian   painters   was  more   being  burdened  with  a  mission, 

•biut    the    ceremonial    signifi-  important  than  their  creativity   Dr.  Glatzer  described  religions 

cance  of  natural  objects.  Mark   as  artists.  Their  art  was  equally    jn  which  these  things  have  been 

also  claims  to  be  a   kind  of  crude  at  a  time  when _Roman    viewed   in   such   a    way   as   to 


The  Goldfarb  Library  hosts  two  exhibits  of  special 
interest:  "Oceanic  Art"  in  the  Treasure  Hall  and  a  collec- 
tion of  sculptures  bv  Nehemiah  Mark  in  the  Rosenberg  Art 
Ck)rridor.  The  exhibits  offer  an  interesting  study  m  w)n- 


primitive   in   that  he  has  re-   art  had  achieved  greatness. 
Jected  the  main  development  of  Marc,  Not  Mark 

art  and  calls  upon  Jewish  lit-  Leg^  ^^y  critics  dismiss  my 
erary  sources  for  both  the  form  remarks  as  anti-Semitic  I  must 
and  content  of  his  work.  At  this  remind  them  of  another  Jewish 
point  we  see  the  crucial  differ-  artist.  Marc  Chagall  has  a 
ence.  Oceanic  art  contains  a  strong  sense  of  Jewish  culture 
wealth  of  visual  tradition  which  g^d  has  also  drawn  heavily 
has    resulted    in    the    develop-   ^p^n    Jewish    literary    sources. 


ture  of  man  as  full  of  contra-  been  present  forever,  was  not 

diction  and  error  but  capable  created,  but  was  eternal.  They 

.  .    ,,       .        ,.-        -   .         i-    ^  maintained     that     the     woria 

of  hallowing  life,  of  mvesting  ^^^^  ^^^^  through  an  act  of 

it   with   a   quiet   dignity.    This  ^vill  because  they  felt  that  man 

tradition,  as  it  is  still  meaning-  too  should  also  have  a  certain 

'                 ful  aiter  nearly  two  thousand  freedom  of  will.  Man's  respon- 

make  man  seem  a  degenerate,    years   of   change,   and   as   it   is  sibility  for  his  own  conviction 


ment  of  a  "'ery  rich  art.  The 
importance  is  that  they  are  vis- 
ual objects  of  intricate  beauty. 
The  shallowness  of  visual  ele- 
ments in  Mr.  Mark's  work 
makes  them  crude  rather  than 
primitive  objects.  Refinement, 
taste,  and  beauty  are  not  neccs 


His  work  however  exists  in 
terrris  of,  rather  than  outside 
ari.  The  greatness  of  Chagall  is 
that  he  fuses  his  literary  con- 
victions with  a  solid  sense  of 
the  formal  aspects  of  art. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 


-  -.,'  ,     .     -   .      4.       ,4       1    title    "Moses"    attached    to    a 

sarily   exclusive    to    the    literal   ^^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 


content  as  he  implies. 

Protesting  Ethnic 

The  primacy,  indeed  only  in- 


make  it  "Moses"  I  list  the  fol- 
lowing objections:  his  use  of 
material    l3<»labors    lather    than 


terest  of  Mark's  sculpture  is  a  exploits  the  sense  of  wood, 
belabored  Jewishness.  Since  There  is  no  subtlety  of  model- 
Jewish  art  is  relatively  rare  I  ing.  Everything  is  conceived  in 
can  understand  the  enthusiasm  monolithic  terms  lacking  space 
with  which  his  following  has  and  movement.  "But  most  of  all 
encouraged  his  efforts    On   th»»  I  remember  Mama" 


insignificant,  sinning  creature 
Empasis  has  been  put  on  his 
temptations,  his  failing,  his  in- 
adequacy in  the  face  of  his 
aspiration. 

Humanistic   Tradition 

The  picture  Dr.  Glatzer 
painted,  using  the  Midrash  for 
his  source,  is  striking,  not  in  its 
strangeness,  but  in  its  similar- 
ity to  the  notions  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  is  the  humanistic 
tradition  with  which  we  are  all 
.so  familiar  Tlie  philosophers 
of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment, 
attempting  to  piece  together 
what  we  now  call  the  human- 
istic tradition  researched  back 
and  were  amazed  to  find  in 
these  early  Jewish  writings  a 
fiiny-dt'v»^lop«»d,     realistic     pic- 


Art  and  Faith 


Nehemiah  Mark  as  Artist 


Anne  Stuntz  and  Charles  Bennett 


The  first  impres.sion  is  of  y>eing  friKhtene<l  by  the  large  contorted  eyebrows,  the 
wide  eyes,  and  the  long  V)ulbous  no«e.s  of  niany  of  the  heads;  of  Wing  slarlleii  by  Moses' 
protruding  eyebrows  and  eyeballs,  Shamai's  twisted  brow  and  cheek  (the  heavy  dark- 
rimmed  glasses  a  passing  student  put  on  him  were  quite  becoming),  Hoi.i  Meagels  wide 
wings  of  hair,  Elijah's  springing  beard,  and  Cain's  leaping  hair. 

One  must  lcx)k  at  the  heads  longer  to  get  over  the  first  feeling  of  shock  and  aj)pre- 

ciate  the  individual  expressive- ■  -  -  

ness  of   each   head,   as   Elijah's   ored  region,  engages  the  alien-   Dream   of    Balaam,    with    the 
momentous  storminess.  empha-    tion.  as  does  the  smell.  long    straight    masts    rising    up 

sized  by  hi«  beard;  the  false  Other  qualities  are  common  from  iKhind  the  saddle  of  the 
Messiah's  conceit  of  a  confi-  to  most  of  the  heads  in  Marks  horse,  where  the  Hebrew  let- 
denre  man,  seen  in  his  lowered  work.  There  is  a  sense  of  pcjwer  tering  is  still  crowded  and 
eyelids;  the  humility  of  Hillel,  and  force  in  all  the  prophets  squeezed  together. 
showing  in  his  widely  opened  and  seholMrs,  in  Nazi  victims.  The  .seholars'  and  prophets' 
eyes;  and  Abel's  appeal  to  and  even  in  the  sick  Job,  whose  consciousness  of  t>eing  men  and 
Heaven,  made  also  with  his  strength  is  afflicted  and  soured,  the  grieving  lochebed's  con- 
eyes  and  brows.  There  is  also  a  look  of  growing,  sciousness  of  bei.ng  a  woman, 
The  humor  in  some  of  the  f>f  rising  up  out  of  a  previou*  as  well  as  Mark's  consciousness 
r>i#K»<»«  also  appears  ;.fter  a  state  or  substance,  in  Besht,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
closer  look    One  notict-^  Hillel's   part  of  whose  original   log  re-    skull,   are  overpowered   by  the 

kind  smile,  coming  partly  from   ^»^^^^'  below  his  J»f«d;  in  twist-    (CoTitinticd  on  Page  7) 

the  folds  beneath  his  eyes;  and     "'     '" '- " 

the  quaint,  perhaps  drunken, 
and  somehow  Jewish  i«.»i»k  given 
to  the  Celebration  by  the  holes 

all  over  its  background  and  the 

great  size  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments in  contrast  to  the  men's 

bodies. 

One   realizes    also    that    stime 

of  the  shock  comes  from  Mirk's 

imaginative  u.se  of  peculiarities 

in  the  wood.    Natural  curves 

and   twi.sts  have   helped   give 

Abel's   face   its   outward   curve 

ending   in  the  long  stiff  beard, 

giving  the  impression  of  drama- 
tically rising;  made  Hillel  lean; 

given    the    twist    to    Elijah's 

beard;  made  the  false  Messiah's 

head  tilt  backward;   and   given 

the  strange  flatness  to  Ashme- 

dais   mouth.     In    Ezekiel   the 

grain  pattern  of  the  African 

wood,  especially  of  the  discol- 


central  to  the  philosophy  of 
most  of  our  institutions,  should 
be  understood. 

According  to  the  Midrash, 
the  Bible  is  not  primarily  a 
book  of  law,  or  of  history,  but 
it  is  "the  book  of  the  genera- 
tions of  man'  (uen.  5:1).  it  is 
a  book  of  man,  an  exposition  of 
his  needs  and  nature,  an  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  those  needs 
through  explanation. 

Man 

Man  is  described  in  Genesis 
as  being  created  upon  the  sixth 
day,   a  day   that  God   saw  was 
very    good.   The  Midrash   com- 
ments  upon   this  passage,   say- 
ing  that   men    is   in   some   way 
spec-ial,  set  apart  from  all  oth- 
er things,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  should  feel  humble  at 
being  the  last  thing  to  be  cre- 
ated, the  youngest  of  things.  He 
is  made   in   the   image  of  God, 
and    tnis    gives   him    stwoething 
very   special:    it   gives    him   the 
ability  to  will,  to  create  as  God 
created   the  world,  through  the 
will  to  create    According  to  tlie 
Midrash.     the     life     of     man     is 
greatly    influenced    by    the    cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth;  he  has 
moral    freedom,   the    ability    to 
choose  what  st^ems  to  right  way 
for  him,  even  though  there  he 
pow€*rful    forces    influencing 
him  to  do  differently.  The  He- 
brew scholars   rejetttxl    Aristo- 
tle's notion  that  the  world  had 


and  moral  life  seemed  not  only 
imperative,  but  was,  in  their 
minds,  beyc^d  doubt.  A  man 
could  not  claim  that  his  par- 
ents, or  acquaintances  were  to 
blame  for  the  right  or  wron^f 
he  did,  but  that  he  himsell 
chose  to  have  "fear  ol  heaven' 
and  acccpi  the  burden  ot 
righteousness 

Will 

His  will  is  deemed  essential, 
for  he  is  composed  of  many  di- 
verse elements,  and  must  deal 
with   them   all.    He   must    form 
him.st^lf    as    he    sees    fit.    Man 
resembles  Gfxi  in  his  ability  to 
choose,    to    make    moral    judg- 
ment   in   defiance   of  whatever 
circumstance*:  may  be  pressur- 
ing   him.     Thus,  centuries    ago, 
the    reply    "Who,    me?     I    was 
just  following  orders,"  was  an- 
ticipateii    and    rt^jected.    When 
we    ft^^l    ov<  rpowered    by    the 
enormity  of  the  forces   sweep- 
ing  us   along,    the   Midrash   re- 
minds   us   that    we   have    more 
res^x)nsibility      for      our.^<  Ives 
than   we    would   like   to   a<lnjiU. 
Despite    the   jiam    which   ( hoice 
entails,    our    abihty    to    clioose 
raises   us  alK)ve  all  other   crea- 
tions of  Gfxl.  gives  us  the  duty 
to   shape   ourselves  and   not    be 
shapeci    t)y    eircumstance.     and 
makes    life   a    matter   of   mean- 
ingful p>articipation  rather  than 
a     series     of     accidents     wtiich 
simply  happen  to  us. 


ing,  transforming  heads  like 
those  of  Ezekiel,  Shamai.  and 
Mr»«jps  all  columnar  and  up- 
ward-looking,  and  in  The 
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'Lawrence  of  Arabia' 


Where  Are  We? 


(Continued  jrom  Psge  3) 
which   i»e   IS  taken  prisonti    by 
a  sadistic   homosexual   Turkish 
general    (beautifully   portrayed 
by  Jose  Ferrer)  at  Deraa.  Here 
Lawrence  senses  a  sexuality  in 
the  brutal,   lurid  experience  of 
his  own  torture  and   his   latent 
homosexual     emotions     are 
•roused      Although     the    audi- 
ence never  know?  exactly  what 
takes  place  at  Deraa.  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  action  which  im- 
mediately   follows     that     Law- 
rence   has    discovered    a    truth 
•bout    himself    which    he    finds 
inipossible  to   acknowledge. 

The  Desert 

The  desert  represented  to 
I^wrence  all  that  was  exotic 
and  incomprehensible,  a  place 
of  solitude  and  isolation,  yet 
also  a  community  of  men  The 
photography  of  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  conveys  all  this  and 
more  The  broad,  gleaming 
monotonous  expanse  marred 
only  bv  a  black  sptn-k  (a  lon(> 
camel),  the  rising  of  the  sun 
over  tho  desert,  a  spectacle 
whicti  cannot  fail  to  compel 
even    tlie    greatest    .sceptic    into 


believing    that    he    i*    a    lonely 
witne.ss    to    the    Creation,    the 
steaming     vapors     which     rise 
everywhere    from    the    s«'aring 
earth:  this  is  a  desert  to  which 
the    moviegoer    accustomed    to 
tales    of    the     Frencli     Foreign 
Legion    is    allogetlier    unaccus- 
tomed       The      long      intervals 
without  dialogue  during  whidi 
the   camera    is   set   free    to   ex- 
plore   this    unknown    primeval 
world    are    no    excursions    into 
art   for  art's   sake:    they   estab- 
lish   a    mood,    a    mood   without 
which    the   fantastic   story    of 
Lawrence    would    strike    us    as 

false. 

Work  of  Art 

Lawrence     of     Arabia     is     a 

nearly  flawless  work  of  art. 
There  are  times  when  we  long 
for  someone  to  sum  up  Law 
rences  character  in  a  sentence 
so  that  ev^ry thing  will  become 
clear.  RoIkm  t  Boll  has  reso- 
lutely refused  to  do  this  and 
at  times  his  s<-ripl  is  a  t>it  too 
vague.  Occasionally,  Uh).  he 
<-xhausts  his  (♦wn  re.sources  and 
can  only  cope  with  the  mystery 
by  the  use  of  a  cliche  Yet 
these  are  lUe  exceptions,  and 
for     the    most     part     his    script 


maintains     a     uniformly     high 
level.    This  is  true  als<3  for  the 
acting.     Tlie    only    criticism    of 
O'Tooie    is   that    he    is    loo   tall 
for  the  part  (the  real  Lawrence 
was   very  short).  Alec  Guiness 
as  Faisal,  and   Anthony    Qumn 
as    Auda    abn    Ta>  i    are    more 
familiar  to  ttie  moviegoer  and 
thus   are  slightly   less  credible, 
although    both    their    perform- 
ances    are     excellent.      Claude 
Pai'i**    fin  the  imoerialist  Drey- 
den,    and    Arthur    Kennedy    as 
the      correspondent      Bentley. 
both     fine    actors,     have     been 
given   rather  stereotyped   parts 
and   thus,  despite   their  efTorts 
never     rise     to     the     level     of 
O'Tooie   or  of   Omar   Sharif,    a 
magnificent    looking     Egyptian 
actor  who  at  times  manages  to 
steal  scenes  from  O'Tooie! 

If  Lawrence  of  Arabia  proves 
nothing  else,  it  demonstrates 
that  money  and  Cinemascope 
can  l>olh  \>e  used  efTeelively  to 
create  a  critical  masterpiece 
and  not  merely  a  crowi  pleas 
ing  retelling  of  Hk-  Clu  ist  story. 
It  IS  a  motion  pictiiie  that  we 
can  enjov  and  from  which  we 
can  learn.  What  more  can  we 
ask? 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
bers  in  administration  are  al- 
m.t>st  all  from  that  generation. 
They  claim  to  be  belter  than 
us  and  we  think  they  are  a 
group  of  incompetents  who  are 
interfering  with  our  individual 
freedom  and  liberty.  We  can't 
help  them,  but  they  can  help 
us!!  We  have  to  use  them  to 
achieve  our  ends.  Where  I 
think  we  are  being  silly  is  when 
we  let  them  ignore  us  and 
rarrv  on  "performing  their 
functions  '  We  take  our  noses 
out  of  our    tK)oks  and   instead 


of  blinking  about  what  the  au- 
thor is  trying  to  say  we  try  U» 
shout  ?>ut  to  the  world  wlial  we 
have  just  read. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
when  I  say  that  our  generation 
never  had  it  »o  good.  Let  ua 
not  waste  our  time  and  energy 
worrying  too  much  about  what 
is  wrong  with  our  predecesaors. 
Why  not  for  a  change  see  what 
we  can  do  to  help  ourselves? 
As  students  our  primary  obli- 
gation is  to  learn  al>out  and 
invprove  our  responses  and  our 
vision. 


I^awker  Fellows 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
they    will    be    assisted    by    the 
faculty  and  will  have  access  to 
the     Library's    expanding    col- 
Itxtion    of    journals    containing 


significant  articles  on  civil  lib- 
erties and  civil  rights.  The 
collection  was  created  especi- 
ally for  the  I^isker  program, 
which  is  now   in  its  fifth  year. 


mm^^ 


M   A   GRCCNH ILL  presents 


i  JOSE  MOLINA 

^    and   his   brillian*   BAiLES   ESFANOLES 

SATURDAY.   MARCH    t.   1:30    F.   M. 

JOHN   HANCOCK  HALL    BCRKELEY  AND  STUART  STS. 


I  r>j  a  I 


Ticket  I      M50, 

iii,t»fe   P'jdui  lions,  P.  0 


7  m.    2  20 

B<j«  in,  Bjvtort.  Mil  ?  !«?? 


Radio  Station 


(Covfmued  from  Front  Page) 

strenulh  The  BU  station  is  the 
largest,  with  a  20.000  watt 
tran.smitter.  Harvard  uses  880 
watts,  while  MIT  broadcasts  on 
10  watts  WBRS  station  man- 
ager JcK^l  Sheffield  'ti'A  said  that 
each  of  these  stations  is  on  the 
air  al)<)ut  sixty  five  to  s«wenty 
hours  a  week,  while  WBRS 
is  half  as  much. 
Harvard     station     is 


lir  titnc 
T^»e 


known  as  one  of  the  Ixst  class 
ical  music  stations  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  Boston  University's 
station  is  stafftHi  by  students  of 
the  university's  large  Com- 
munications School  Each  of  the 
thrt^e  stations  broadcasts  on  the 
FM  band,  and  WBRS  has  iK^en 
given  permission  by  the  Llni- 
versity  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  FM  broadcasting  A 
target  date  of  about  a  year 
frxmi    now    has    t>een  set  if   the 


Baroque  Concert 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

ch(Hd  (a  last  minute  substitu 
tion  f(»r  the  two  lost  sopranos). 
She  l)egan  with  a  wonderful 
performance  of  the  J  S.  Bach 
English  Suite  in  G  minor  She 
played  wiUi  great  power  and 
conviction      throughout,      with 

cially  in  the  deeply  moving 
slow  rn^tvement.  and  with  ex 
cellerit  technique  Miss  Gcode 
then  played  four  Scarlatti 
st»nat.«s,  pieces  fraught  with 
startling  harmonic  changes,  vi- 
olent ct)ntrasts  and  jumping 
from  kry  to  key.  Shifting 
smoothly  l>etween  the  two 
nujnii.il-  ahv  dcinonsli  aletl  tiie 
vyicd  toiK-  colors  of  th(>  harp 
siHiord,  displaying  superb  tech- 
nique Her  playing  was  me 
high    point   of  Uu-   evening. 

Drliehtfut    Trio 

*nie    concert    com  hided    with 
a  (i<.'!!^'''f'il   tno  son.ita  of  Wil 
helm     Fneden^inn     L>ach,     per 
fr>i-med   by    Alice    Kogan,   flute; 


Rotx'rt     KofT,     violin;    Rosalind 
Koff.  harpsichord,  and  MicHiael 
Habi'r,    cello.     The    last    move- 
ment was  esix-'Cially  sweet,  con 
taming  two  purposely  "wrong  " 
notes  in  an  otherwise  common- 
place theme     This  bit  of  musi- 
cal   humor    establishes    this   er- 
rant son  of  the  great  Bach  as  a 
forerunner  of  Lhr  »ih«K>l  ol  MtJ 
SIC   of   the   Absurd,    initiator  of 
a     line    of    composers    (FU)Ssini, 
Prokofiev.  F'oulenc,  etc  )  whose 
trods    will    soon    be    realized    in 
the     supreme    achievement     of 
Jt-an    Eiarraquc,    as     yet     little- 
known     contemporary      French 
c<)ni{>«>.ser.    "who.se    genius    may 
vet    equ;il    that    of    Beethoven." 
The    ensemble    playi^d    to^ellier 
beautifully,   with    the   Huto   nnd 

iU^    ,'ir»lin     n  a  <!  «;  i  n  g    b2Ck    ^'^d 

forth  the  mehxiy  and  the  cello 
and  harpsichord  supplying  the 
ba.s.so  conlinuo  below  Mr  Ha- 
Ikt's  tone  was  warm  and  well 
controllt^d  His  performance  as 
well  as  that  of  Ih*-  fiiiu.-  en- 
sen)ble  was  greatly  appreci- 
ated 


station    gets    approval,    accord- 
ing  to   Shertield     . 

Brandeis  University,  which 
now  provides  the  stati<m  with 
full  financial  support,  will  meet 
all  c<:>sts  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of 
the  network  from  now  until 
June,  at  which  time  the  situa- 
tion will  l>e  re-evaluated. 

Sheffield  estimated  the  costs 
of  setting  up  the  network  to  be 
$150.  and  said  that  operating 
the  four  station  network  after 
this  initial  investment  will  cost 
between  >I,500  hm«J  $2,00<»  a 
year. 

Although  the  BU,  Harvard 
and  MIT  units  are  comniereial 
sUtions.  WBRS  will  not  realize 
any  incofr>.e  as  a  r^^nlt  of  the 
network  arrangement,  since  the 
station  plans  to  continue  its  pol 
icy  of  refusing  commercial  ad- 
vertising. 

WBRS  was  represented  in 
the  di5cu»»ioii.-i  vonc^rnmg  v.tC 
network  by  Mr  Lloyd  Meeker, 
associate  director  of  admi.ssions 
and  faculty  adviser  to  WBRS. 
in  consultation  with   Sheffield. 


>:.■.? 
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THEODORE    B  I  K  E  L 


2    rONCrRTS      8  30    P  ^-A. 

THURS.  AND  FRI..  MARCH  15 

JOROAfJ   MALL 
Kf-    6  241? 


and 


Ticket*-    44,    3  SO,    ?  80. 
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CAMP   COUNSELOR   OPININGS 


UNOeRGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS  and  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

,  .  .  compmififf  3W  outstandms  Boy..  CirU.  *'«**»•».  "j;*^ 
%nd  Co  Ed  Campt.  located  throughout  th«  Htw  England.  MW- 
dlo  AU«ftk:  S««*«  en^  Ctaada. 

. . .  ntVITES  TOUm  mQUmiES  comc^nlmq  tmnmmr  •mployiiMnt  a.  H*4Hi 
Grovp  Uad«r«,  Sp*ckiltl««.  G»o«r«l  Comnmmion. 
Wrtts.  Phone,  or  Call  in  P*rton 

AtftOcSofioM  of  Privot«  Comps  -  D^pt.  C 

Maxwell  M.  AU«o»d»r.  f««cv<ir.  Difiior 

I SS  W»rt  47nd  %H99t.     OX  5-2656.     M«w  Y«rV  36,  N.  Y. 


STUOENT 


VOTE  ON  BUDGH 
THURS.  OLD  LIBRARY 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

oil  typef  of  oithopedic  w^rk 
623  Main  Sf    (Of»p«w»*  City  M«W) 


WEST  END 
SERViCENTER 


Esso! 


809  Mo  in  Street 

(CoM««r  of  B«co<«) 


1 

I 


CAT4  AB^JPOI^OI 


STUDY-TRAVEL 
PROGRAMS 

some  scholiirrtliip 

AIho  Work  Camp 

&  Hosteling 

42-46  land  days  .  .  .  from  $100 


33  ITINERARIES 

featuring: 

Western  &  Central  Europe 

Eantern  EurojK;  &.  USSU 

Scandinavia  •  Spain 

Turkey  •  South  America 

Israel  •  Greece 

.16-60  land  days  .  .  .  frord  $510 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP 

ap.d 

BERMUDA  SPRINQ  WEEKS 

$2.19  «ll-inclu«iTe  by  air 


I  I  fl^  5  (CoM««r  of  Bocon)  J 

^  i  waltham,  mass,  j 

IJ^^M^    Q  ^        TWinbrook  3  9338        ^ 


EARN  EXTRA 
MONET 

as  afieffit  for 

SARNI  CLEANERS 

Phone:  Hx-  Bowers 

527-9389 


Diner 

OPEN 
AROUND 

THE 
CLOCK 


SB R VICE 8  FOR  INDEPENDENT  STUDENT  TRAVBLLBR8 

International  Student  ID  card     .       .^.^            ••••■^  \\^ 

Handbook  on  Student  Travel  (Lodeinira  •nH  K^taaran*-}  J'  »» 

Work,  Study, Travel  Abroad • ♦^-W' 

h'i.rrfj>«ar.  cSartsr  fiiffhtt  and  other  tra'naporlait»n 


U.  S.  NATIOHAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Xklac&iioxial  Travel.  Inc..  Dept.  CN 

dO  West  38th  Street,  New  York  18.  N.  Y 

Oxford  6-&070 


.<v 


Rm.  lf»fco«e  TW  3-2520 

Angeio  Castellma 

A  B«rWr  Sckmcc  Groduat* 


S47  M«if«  S«»««4 


DiJ^cland 

•    r«<ordf 

•    f «f«f«r  •ccei»orie« 
79C  ^**dT  S«.  TW  4-480O 


SAVE  75%  ON  DRY  CLEANING  BILLS 
Wm  COIN  OPERATED  DRY  CLEANING 

IN  22  MINUTES 

DRY  CLEAN  12  SWEATERS  OR  10  SKIRTS  OR 

8  TROUSERS  OR  3  SUITS  (2  piece) 

8  lbs*  for  *i°"(»  «i-'»««» 

•  OPEN  till  10  P.M.  MON.  thru  SAT. 

•  Most  items  require  little  or  no  pressing 
•  Color  TV  -  FREE  COFFEE 


COIN-OPERATED  DRY  CLEANING 

LAUNDRY  CENTER 

2058  COMMONWEALTH  AVL  AUBURNOALE 


HELP  STAMP  OUT 

HUMAN  BEINGS! 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS 

SEE  YOUR  FRIENDLY 

RECRUITING  SERGEANT 


Larry  Kubinstein,  the  Colux  point,  a  finger  ol   .suspicion  at  the  zatch  of  Charles  CauH-  ^"'  "^^^  ^ 
ano,  the  Duke  of  Coffin  Ca«tie. 


•  r«€*rdt 

•  gwitttr* 

•  siMMt  music 

•  miMiccI  •cc«ss«ri«s 

fast,  «|>ecml  order  service 

NewlMviile  TV  &  Record  Co. 

LA  7-41 W 


MANDELL'S 


n 


•  men's  dothing 

•  spoitswcor 

•  formal  weor  for  hir« 

311  WolwMf  Streot,  NowtowvilU    I 
LA  7-6940  I 


Fred  Mulley,  M.P. 


' 


Earnest 


Carfa  Lipsig 


I^st  Wt^ntsday.  (>iJ  the  tv«^ 
of  the  Kftat.'st  inlraparty  « i>n 
flict  that  contemporary  Laobur- 
ites  have  known.  Mr  Frt-d  Mi-l 
Jey,  a  nifnnl>er  of  the  Naiunial 
Executive  Conimillee  and  Sha- 
dow Cabinet  of  that  party,  was 
blithely  addressing  a  Brand*  is 
audience  about  f>ohcy  and  pros- 
pects. 

The  Common  Market  and  the 
present    crisis   that    it    has    cre- 
ated  overshadowed   these    prt)S 
pects.     Mr.   MuUey   was   wilhnK 
U)    state    his    party's    stand    on 
that     celebrated     alhance,     l)ut 
seemed  unable  to  offer  any  but 
the  most  superticial  reasons  lor 
the   position   taken     that   the 
Commonwealth  was  aK«»'">^  ^^'<' 
union    b<'cause    Conun«»nwraith 
problenvs    are    as    yet    un.soivtd 
But   what   are   these   probl*  nis'' 
Unanswered.  This  throwing  out 
of    scanty    and    shallow    rt  asons 
was  a  pattern   followed  by   Mr. 
Mulley    throuKhout    his   speech. 
In   answer   to   why   the    l^lK)ur 
party  is  consistently  losing  .lec- 
tions,   he    again    scratched    the 
••jrfare  of  the  issue,  answering 
that    it    is    tco    much    identified 
with   the   wcrking-class    image 
To    any    beginning    student     of 

Nehemiah  Mark 

(Cordinut'd  from  Page  ■^) 

character    of    »'ach    person    and 
its  religious  idea.    The  >culptor, 
like    the    old    propl.eus,    toocio 
trates  more  on   r;  ligious   teach- 
f      ,     « u -. .~    --»-.   <•<. v<<-»l    onr»*'al    and 

the  esthetics  of  the   biKly. 

Actually,  the  best  way  to  en- 
joy sculptures  by  Mark  is  to  1m> 
present   when    he   is   displaying 
them    and   explaining   the   sior- 
j{>..   v^.a^ipd    ihem.   as   he   has    to 
gniirpsof  students  in  th^'  dor- 
mitories,   after    Hillel    dinners, 
and  in  his  room  in  the  F;»'  <jlty 
Center      Most  of   the   works   he 
shows  on  these  (Kcasions   have 
homely   stories   connected    with 
them      Typical     of     thes«-     is     a 
Fpiked    shoe    which    he    carved 
U.T     an     athletically     minded 
youngster   which   has   as   its 
strikes  the   Hebrew    Icltns   of   a 
moral  saying  meaning,  roughly. 
"Do   not   walk   in   the   company 
of  evil  men." 

It  may  be  argued  that  one 
ought  to  leave  tht  se  stories  out 
of  an  evaluation  or  a  review  of 
an  exhibit  of  .sculpture,  or  that 
one  ought  not  to  praise  sculp- 
ture for  the  inherent  qualities 
of  the  work.  e.jf.  its  smell  or 
the  natural  peculiarities  of  its 
color  and  grain  Yet  if  one 
listens  to  Mark  talk  al[>out   his 

■  -        »»«^  »»  '  »  •-  r^^      ♦  H  W  t       ti  I « 
RCUIpiUl*:     o«».     "'      ""^ 

stories  are  an  important  part  ol 
the  work,  as  are  the  natural  pe- 
culiarities of  the  wood,  which 
he  feels  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  sculptures  as  thorough- 
ly as  possible. 


British  governnient,  it  is  *  har 
that  this  is  only  one  of  tiu.ny 
reasons,  and  a  minor  one  at 
that 

And    yet.    tht  rt'    is    no    doubt 
that    Mr.    Mullty    was    in    good 
faith..     He  did   not   try    to   hood 
wink     the    questioner     or    gloss 
over    the    question.     He    nicr'^ly 
socmed  unable  to  reach  into  tyie 
liear<   of  t^ach  matter  to  <  xtr.u-t 
the   vital   response.     In   all    fair 
ness  to  the  aciunent  of  Mr    Mul 
lev.     howover,     he     di<l    discuss 
quite    capaldy    .ind    incisively 
the    inmiineiit    mtraparty    ♦•lec- 
tion    Continuing  along  this  line 
of  interest,  hf^  outlined  in  cjuite 
detailed     fashion    the     ioa<  hina- 
tions    necessary    to    ebn  t    <itlur 
Brown   or   W.lson,    repn'srrit ing 
the  trad<-  union  arut  radical   left 
element    res^)*  (  ti\  fly. 

[Mr     Wilson    has    since    b*'en 
elected.] 


MARCOU 
JEWELERS 

•  diomonds    and    wotcKes 

•  wotch  and  jewelry  refxitnng 

3  Moody  St.      TW  9  2220 


Knapp  Aerotred  Shoes    | 

FRED    DEMEO,    shoe    counselor 

6    foil  delivery 

•  personal  service 

•  7  5c  soving  per  poir 

•  no  COD     charge 

95  Columbus  Ave.,  Wolthom 
TW    3-16'*9 


THE  ORIGINAL 


Music  Changes 

{Conlxnu    d  from  Front  Pagr) 


ii«i.'^     I**  COi««v     »< « ■ 

h  ci  s  '  s    •  n    the 


MusK'  M 
Since  n.<  inception  the 
of    creoii    maiit«-<i    »«'. 


prevailing  coursf  ratt  Rather 
than  place  this  financial  bur- 
den on  students,  the  depart- 
ment will  continue  giving  les- 
sons at  the  old  rate,  but  with- 
out crtHiit. 

Too    Much    (  rrdit 
Another        u  a^un        for        the 
change  is  what   the  <iepartment 
/      > 

n-e  ii> 

e  m  p 
course, 
amount 

MuMc  M  has  snowballed  from 
two  cr'-dits  per  >('ar  for  a  ina.x 
iinum  of  three  ye;irs  \o  thre<" 
crfHiits  a  year  for  up  to  four 
years  Thai  is,  it  ha;-  d"ii>io.!  ' 
Mr.  Beri-'cr  a.d-ied  th''t  the  de- 
partnunt  now  finds  that  out  of 
forty  two  concentration  cred- 
its, twelve  may  l)e  obtained  for 
singing  or  for  inlaying  an  in 
5.t  rumen t 

I'nder   the   new    ai  rangtHiH  :>t 
music      concentrators      will      be 
ak)l«     to    acruriuil.tte    six    credits 
ii»r  perfoi  nUHM-e.  'wo  a  year  '■' 
a   niaxiMium  of   three  >ears.  for 
•-■•'-»•.'  iivit  ;(;n   \:\    .\\:\)l\fd   Mu.MC. 
Regaiding      p!)\.it*       instruc- 
tion,    the    dci  .,i  linent     h.as    de- 
cided to  sf>onsor  "remedial  iv  n 
credit    piano    for    cone  cnlralc^s 
deficient    m    nuion'.al    ke\i>oard 
facilitv   and   sight   reading   abil- 
ity/'   Cont  cnlrntor-;    will    (  ony 
pete    for    grants  in  aid    for    ad- 
vanced   non  t  redit     private    in 
struction.  just  as  tlu-y  are  pres 
ently  doing. 


Born  on  the  South  African 
Veldt,   now   worn   arourul   the 

world  -  .  -  unique  con«t ruction 
..  .  .  extieme  flexil)ility  and  lightr 
ness  .  ..  .  rxigired,  smart. 
Come  in  for  a  fitting. 
You'll  "swear  by"  them. 


OP  lONC  iStAND  UNrVIRSITY-BHOOKVIlLE.  LONG  IStAND.  N.Y. 

Member,  The  CoMeje  Bnar(i-Accr»<i't*<J  by  Middle  Stites  Association 

Now  Accepting  Applications  for 

TWO  5 -WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS 
DAY  &  EVENING 

June  24th  to  July  26lh  -  luly  29th  to  August  30th 

NEW  MEMS  and  WOMEN'S  RESIDENCE  HALLS  AVAILABLE 

An  exceptional  blend  of  modern,  superior  educotionol 
or.d  cultural  facilities  on  a  traditional  126-acrc  compos 
setting  this  is  C.  W.  Post  College  on  the  North  Shor« 
O*  Long  Islond,  one  hour  from  midtown  ManKatton. 
Nearby  ore  famous  beaches,  soiling  clubs, 
summer  stock  theatres,  parks,  golf  courses. 
On-compws  features  include  swimming,  gymnosium, 
riding,  bowling,  theatre  end  concerts. 

ACCELERATE   YOUR    DEGREE   PROGRAM 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  offerings  include  studies  In 
Liberal  Arts  A  Sciences,  Pre-Professionol,  Pre-Engineer- 
ing,  Business,  Education.  Dance  Workstiop. 
GRADUATE  COURSE  offerings  Ir.cfude  i*i^di^.  5n  »K>loir»c©l 
Sciences,  Educotion,  English,  GuKkince  ond  Couiuetino, 
Mbtory,  Librory  Science,  AAothemotic*.  Mwsic  Education 
ond  Pciiticol  Scrience. 
DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  AND  RESIDENT  FACULTY 
OUTSTANDING  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 
APPLY  NOW  .  .  .  Admission  open  to  VISITING  STUDENTS 
fronn  other  accredited  colleges. 
Fer  »«W»tieo»l  informetJon,  summer  buttetin  end 
•ppiication,  pnc»ii»  wi«»i«ii  «■  . ..»a»  ~.  ...-•■ r 

■"7>Tr^To"  olTumm.rsirhooT.  C  V  Po's'co'tlg..  P  O  .  Gre.nv.le    LI.  N.Y. 


—  ^^  ^._.jj  «..  c:.,mmmr  S«»»ion»  ir^formBtion  bulletin. 
D  w7m.n«  R*4.dence  M.H  [J  Men's  Residenc.  Hall 
D  Und.rsraduat.         U  Gradual*         G  Day         G  Evrning 
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If  vieiting  ttudent,  from  which  college? ^^  j^  ^  j  -j^ 
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M*<1r  in  Frvfliiod. 

by  11^^95 


Delivery  Seryice 
TW  3  1900— 127 A 


r 


Op«n  from 

•    AM    to   10  PM 

fn4«y  und  S«»«rd«y 

S  A.M.  to   n   P  M. 
Mondoy   Hirti  TKi»i^rf«T 


or   INGtANO 


(D 


BRANDEIS  COOP 


A 


GORDON'S 

Walthom  Liquor  Store,  Inc 
867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Imported  ond  Domestic 


Beer 


Wines  —  Li5H»ort 


>^>>»^>4^>4^> 


[^^^'■>e  b(?en  able 
to  trsca  'joo*  gte^t 
g  eat  gt^sridfath^'' 
(^  Uc  rw9  rather  eccerTtMcJ 

genealogist 


CORRECTION 

Because  of  an  error  in  the 
brochnre  printed  by  Uie  i  ni- 
versity,    the    article    on    Ne 

attributed   to   Rabbi    Zion. 
The  author  of  the  article  was 


the  mudf  Now^/5 
father  *«»a«    t»^ll  • 


llAnd  uouf  great  great- 
great  great  granoM>i»  •«» 
was  a  compt^te  ass  - 


'^■•'^ 


•%.i»t. 


■-»-  », 
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Hoopmen  Blast  Coast  Guard;  86^81; 
Bill  Goldberg;  Gary  Goldberg  Star 

By  JEFF  COHEN 

Brandeis  survived  a  torrid  second  half  that  saw  both  the  Judg^es  and  Coast  Guard 
hit  better  than  dO  per  cent  of  their  shots  from  the  floor  and  went  on  to  win,  86-81  at 
Shapiro  Gym,  Saturday. 

A  jumper  by  Steve  Heller  and  free  throws  by  Bill  Croldberg  and  Steve  Smith  pro- 
vided the  needed  points  in  the 


closing  moments  after  both 
teams  put  on  a  fantastic  shoot- 
ing exhibition  throughout  the 
half  Coast  Guard  went  .617 
from  the  floor  including  17  of  23 
in  the  first  12  minutes  while 
Brandeis  countered  with  a  .607 
percentage. 

Gary  Goldberg  led  all  scorers 
with  24  points  while  Bill  Gold- 
bi»rg  contributed  23  and  Smith 
13  for  the  Judges.  Bob  Poch- 
nian  and  Laurie  Somers  had  23 
apiece  for  Coast  Guard  while 
Bob  Leggett  contributed  20. 

Brandeis.  playing  vastly  im- 
proved basketball  over  the  past 
week,  had  to  come  from  live 
points  off  the  pace  in  the  iirsi 
half  with  Steve  Smith  doing 
the  key  jcoring  Smith  had  12 
of  his  13  points  in  a  10  minute 
span  in  the  first  half.  Coast 
Guard  held  a  narrow,  38-37 
edge  at  intermiiision. 

Both  teams  came  out  like 
pros  in  the  second  half,  inuving 
up  and  down  court  trading 
baskets  for  what  seemed  like 
an  eternity  before  a  shot  was 
mls.sed  Coast  Guard  put  on  a 
spurt  while  Brandeis  cooled  \ 
scm.ewhat  and  moved  into  a  j 
seven  point  lead. 

The    Judges    bounced    back 
with    a    three    pointer   by   Gary  ' 


TratkstenfinishSeiond 
InBowdoin,  Colby  Meet 

BRUNSWICK,  Me.  —  Led  by  an  outstanding  effort 
from  Ed  Gastonguay  Brandeis  defeated  Colby  while  placing 
second  in  a  triangular  track  meet  at  Bowdoin,  Saturday. 

Bowdoin  had  little  trouble  winning  the  meet  with  97 
points  to  27  for  the  Judges  and  ,     ^    ^  __"  ~ 

15  for  Colby.  The  meet  was  de- !     |O|||||0||    BeatM 

By  Tech,  16-11 


"Gus"  holds  the  Brandeis 
record    at    4:27.    Coming 


RRANDEIS  STAR  Santo  Cimino  (32)  out  jumps  John  Loy  of 
Coa.st  Guard  for  a  rebound  as  Arnie  Spring:er  watches  play. 
Brandeis  won  the  came,  its  second  in  a  row.  86-81.  at  Shapiro 
Gym,  Saturday  nifht.  Cimino.  not  primarily  a  scorer,  leads 
the  Judges  in  rebounds  with  an  averai^e  of  better  than  ci|;;hi 
a  game.    He  had  12  against  Coast  CJu-ird. 


Goldberg    lt>    makt*    i'rie    scoreiotiier  lo  make   it  83  HI 
79-75    for    Coast    Guard     Gold- !  Jud^'cs   were  out  of  tlu 


berg  hit  a  pair  of  free  throws 
mom.ents  later  to  cut  the  Coast 
Guard  margin  further. 

A  basket  by  Bill  Goldberg 
with  2  45  remaining  Heller 
gave  the  Judges  a  short-lived 
lead  with  a  10-footer,  I'ochman 
tied  things  again.  Helh^r  hit  an- 

arifl   the 
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Wrrsllers  Bealrii  hv  Brown  J.V. 


Tilt-  Hrandei.<  wrestlers  tra\ 
ele^i    to    Providi  ru-e.    Satiircia\, 
only   to    lohL-  tu   tlie  Brown  Ju- 
nior Varsity. 

Af,'ain,    the    Judcres'    «;trenp*h 
wa.->   m   the   low    weights    Bran- 
deis svM'pl  the  first  two  match 
es  ff>r   an  early    K^ad   but   were 
unable  lo  win  another 

B»»l)!>y  Lf^rman,  wrestling  in 
the  1  2.'}  lb  division.  dcM  i.siontxl 
his  op{X)nent  4  1  to  ojxn  the 
m(M(  l^.-man  M:-(^re<i  with  a 
tcik«'  down  and  a   rever.sal 

R'inny    We;i"5ger    (1127)    talied 
five    more    jx)inls    for    tlie    vis 
itors    It  was  Weinger's  first  pin 
Ol  tlie  season. 


Brown  thru  lot.R  over  the 
lead  with  a  s«-nes  of  p!^l^  Dave 
F'leisehaki-r  (I.iTi  replaced  an 
ailing  Dick  Winkelstern  in 
v^reslimg  his  ('ir>t  match  of  the 
year  and  was  pinned  So  was 
Al  Sha[)iro  (HTi  in  Xhc  next 
match 

Captain  I..arnont  fiettis  ri57^ 
was  the  victim  of  Brown  s  tnirxi 
straight  pin  Bettis  la>teti  into 
the   second    period. 

Gerry    Sliapiro    wrest  U'^l    un 
limited     His   jir>t   pen-Ki   defeat 
completed  the  rtnit. 

The  Judges  will  Tne^-t  Ye- 
shi\'a  Sunday  aftern  H.ri  their 
last   luviTie    meet   ol    lii  '    vas^'ri. 


Judges  Defeat  AlC,  82-70; 
Edged  in  Thriller  at  Clark 


1  k^  O  t 


[rrirr-.i 


tirnrvJei.s  broW*  oiH-ri  a  iikiin   w.iiiit   ta 

half  to  defeat    American   Internat  lonal  Co 

8lujj)j:!.sh    Friday    afternoon     basketball 

Shapiro  (iym,  Friday. 

I-'iiililing  from  behind,  tlie'* 
Jud^e-  came  within  ;r;t  lie-- 
three  tunes  of  winning  a  liard- 
fougl'.t  contest  l)ut  wound  up 
on  the  slioft  eltd  of  a  77  74 
count  at  the  Ch'irk  gyn\  Thurs- 
day niijbt 

Clark  trailed  by  two  v.-  i  t  h 
le.s,s  than  a  mmute  remaining 
when  Duane  f'orriv.'an  (32 
points  in  the  game  ;  con\erted 
a  three  point  play  Steve  Heller 
of  Brandeis  tried  a  jumper  mo- 
ments later  and  missed  Heller 
got  the  rebound  and  Bill  Gold- 
berg was  fouled  driving  Gold- 
berg   missed    both    free    throws 


I    !  V       111      .   :  •  • 

"e^^'   in 
Kanie, 


a 


.Si -70 


•u'coni! 

rat  her 

at 


Brandeis  railed  time  and  set 
up    a    play      Fiill    Goldberg    cut 

throuj^t',  tlie  lane  to  clear  out 
and  foMud  fiims«'if  in  i  h'  ()p»ii 
fiary  (e>!d'"'r}^  h:t  ''.r.<-\  \\:'h 
the  pass  iMit  Billys  -Iim',  ;  ,!hd 
ofT  the  r;rn  and  ("lark  wttit  on 
to  win 

Steve  S  m  i  t  !i  r•■?n^f'  <,n  the 
Ix'nch  to  score  22  points  and 
provid*'  the  spark  to  lift  the 
Judges  (>ver  AIC  Fiiii  Goldoerg 
and  Gaiy  Goldtv-rg  contrif)uted 
15  points  apiece  and  Steve  Hel 
ler   14    in   the   Brandeis   victory 

The     improved     pl%y     of 


Emerson  Wrestlers 
Top  Judges,  20-14 

I5y    BOB    LIVIN 

In    a    nil ct    that    was    not    i\v 
cided  untii  the  tmal  match.  Em- 
erson   Col  if  14  I-    ^rabbhr.-.    de 
feattd     Brandeis    20   14     last 

I  Thursday  a*  li  r  a  n  d  v  i  s  l-iaeh 
team  v\ori  dmi  of  the  individual 

'  bout.^.  hut  a  l,)ur  to  one  ad- 
vantage HI  puis  ^ave  Emerson 
the  win 

Willi  the  unlimited  match  re- 
mamm^.'    lirandeis    trailed    by 
one   p  o  1  n  t      .\o\  u  «■    Plnl    Paul 
\vh<.    >4.<ve    awa\     35    pounds    to 
his  man  v*,<i.s  almo.st  <d.!e  to  ^'am 

lea<I     with     ail     opening    perio(i 
i  i.ikruiiwn.  J'aui  leil  behind  and 
was  piniu-d   in   the  second 
i       Brandeis  op»rie<i   the  meet  by 
Isw.epiiiK'    t*»    an    early    6  0    Irmi 
a.s     Boh    I.erman     (123i     and 
H>inn>     WiitiKer    ii27)    won    4  U 
shut   out   d((  iM(in;>      Fa(  h  siNirt'fl 
with   a   take  down   and   a   rever 
>a! 

Farierson    Dm-u    pinned    in    the 
next    t  wm  in.i'.  h.-s  t<.  take  a   lead 
tliey     nevt!     lot        Dek     Wilikel 
stern     i  137 ,,     t  r.iilniii    8  u.    was 
pinned    in    ti  <'«'r!d     pt n  xl 

Ijennv    MiiN  i    ■  147'    was   anable 
ti'   .^t  t    thiol  ijitl    tlie    hrst. 

Capt  I.  a  ro  o  n  I  Bettis  ''  157  ) 
brought  lir.dideis  to  withm  c»ne 
[loint  l)y  de(  isionmg  his  oppo 
nerit  18  4  Bettis  scored  two 
predh  .irneii*  ^  and  two  near  falls 
iCi  WiiiuiiiK  hut  wa.s  uiuible  to 
c<)me  up  with  the  pm 

Emerson  opened  up  their  big 

K'est    lead  oi"  th.e  afternoon   with 
a    third    inn    win      Joel    Marko 


cided  after  the  field  events  in 
which  Bowdoin  amassed  a  com- 
manding lead. 

Gastongiiay  won  the  mile 
with  a  time  of  4:34.3,  good  for 
indoors  at  this  stage  in  the  sea- 
son, 
mile 

from  l>ehind  Gastonguay  just 
missed  taking  the  1000  at  the 
wire  losing  by  a  tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond to  Bowdoin's  Sam  Slowik 
who  also  took  the  6(K). 

BYeshman  Paul  Edry  placed 
sct^ond  m  both  the  high  and  low 
hurdles.  Leading  through  lh<^ 
first  two  hurdles  of  the  lows. 
Joe  Ivoss  of  Bowdoin  caught 
tJie  Brandeis  speedster  at  the 
final  jump  and  just  beat  him 
to  tlve  wire.  Ross  also  won  the 
highs. 

Joe  Perkins  garnered  more 
Brandeis  points  taking  a  second 
in  the  40  yard  dash  and  a  third 
in  the  low  hurdles.  Don  Flor- 
man,  recovering  from  bron- 
chitis, U>ok  fourths  m  the  mile 
and  two  mile.  Frank  Gold- 
schmidt.  far  below  par,  placed 
third  in  the  600  and  fourth  in 
the  broad  jump.  Goldschmidts 
point  in  the  broad  jump  was 
the  lone  Brandeis  tally  in  the 
ht^ld  events 

The  mile  relay  team  t)f  Gold 
Is'-hmidt.      F.nry        F'l'rkms      and 
!  ( iastori^uay     plate<l     sec(»nd     to 
Bowdoin       with       Coldschmidt 
running      the       In-st       Brandeis 
(Quarter        Bowdoin       won       the 
event    in    3  39    while    Brandeus 
chM-ked   3    43. 
I       The     Judges     take     on     MIT 
'  away    in    a   du-*'    m<Md    Wednt-s 
day'  and     meet     Bowdoin     and 
Tufts  in  another  tri  meet  at  the 
Tufts  Cage  Saturday. 


Fencing  without  the  servlceg 
of  top  foilman  Mike  Levin, 
sidelined  with  a  cold,  BrandeU 
dropped  another  meet,  16-11, 
at  MIT,  Saturday. 

MIT  took  two  of  the  three 
events,  building  iis  largest 
margin  in  Ihr  sabre  in  which 
Brandeis  was  able  to  take  only 
two  matches,  both  won  by 
number  one  man  Steve  Hilzen- 
rath. 

In  the  ei>ee  event,  Simeon 
Brun^»r  won  two  of  his  matches 
while  Steve  Kazan  and  Mike 
Post  took  one  apiece  Teen  took 
another  five  points  in  the  event, 
however,  to  take  an  insur- 
mountable lead.  At  one  point 
during  the  afternoon  Brandeui 
trailed   13-4. 

In  foil  freshman  Paul  Bloom 
pulled  an  upset  by  sweeping  hia 
three  matches.  Sophomores 
Jol^n  Jacob?*  and  Al  Shar  add- 
ed a  win  apiece  to  give  the 
Judges  five  points  in  the  event 
for  a  victory. 

Brandeis  now  stands  2-4  on 
the  season  Tlie  next  schedule 
match  is  against  Trinity  away 
on  Saturday.  The  National 
Fencing  Championships  will  be 
the  last  event  on  the  fencing 
calendar  The  Judges  had  trou- 
ble with  referee  Gus  Vitt 
throughout  the  MIT  meet. 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  tkiing  equipment 

•  xpcrttng  goods 

•  men's  dotiiing 

•  tportsweor 

935  Main  St.  TW  4-0530 


Monarch  Diner  Inc. 

789   MAIN    STREET 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.        Ctos«  9:00  P.M. 


CrandaH-Hkks  Co. 

FOREIGN    CARS 
SALES  —  SERVICE 

226  Worcester  Turnpike 
Welletley   Hills  CE   5-7400 


but    Santo    Cimono    rebounded  ,  Arnie  Springer  highlighted  both  \  wit/  (  IH7  i  fril  tx  liind  earlv  and 
again  for  the  Judges. 


games 


IN   THE   COLLEGE 

BRAMD  ROUND-UP 
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2   Wcbcor  portoble   stereo  phonogropht 
1    Phiico   frantistor    rodio 
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wa>  pintud   in  llie  third  period 

th«'     niei  1     at^'ain     s  e  o  r '' d     the 

.Jiidt;es'  oni.\    pin  and  made  the 

I '-.fvsre    15   14       In    a    light    match 

iuiili  a  s(tir»h<s  I'lrst  {XTiofl  and 

an    e\en    second,    !'«  rtci    pinned 

ir^     1 1  < <•>     1 1 . 1  ri- )     t,  * ■  t  1    1  n  s-»     tin     1  K < • 

* "  ■      ...  -       ......  .   ..      -  -  ff     '-^  i'     -  *  -  ^  , 

inH  V  y  ".^  ''iKni    noiii  j 

1 'n  for  tuna!  fly.  the  meet  was' 
1  m  the  (r.i'tipcd  quarters  of 
u'r<-{lm^:  team's  practice 
ro'iin  f'<r('inu  .-amv  sjxH'talois 
to  stand  and  crowd  in j?  every- 
one The  si/e  (f  1  lu  room  with 
iis  menacing  walls  and  fixtures 
..,;,  .  Cili  ^.  cii.io.  eiJt 
eiie  live  wrestling 
room. 
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Print  your  name  ond  oddrett  on  the  bottom 
flop  of  the  p«ckt  pictured.  All  entries  must 
be  turned  into  the  bookstore  by  2:00  p.m. 
Fridov.  Nov«n.lv  ^n  10^2,  ^l  wUWn  nm« 
the  drawing  will  toke  place. 

WHO  WINS:    All  students  of  Brondeis  University  af 
eligible. 

Svi  on  file  iRAriDWAGON  ...  its  i«fs  •!  foal 
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Shelter  Area 
Not  Required 

Sachar  Initiates  Fallout  Proposal 

The  initiation  of  a  fallout  shelter  projrram  at  Brandeis 
was  a  "purely  voluntary"  act,  according:  to  Richard  Draine, 
Director  of  Training  for  the  Region  One  Office  of  Civil 
Defense. 

Draine  explained  that  colleges  and  universities  are  in 

no  way  l)ound  by   federal  statutes  to   designate   existing 

„ —  ♦buildings  as  fallout  shelters,  or 


[xeiutive  Board  £le€tions  Planned  for  Thursday; 
Presidential  Candidates  Discuss  Vital  Questions 


Elections  for  the  erecjitive  board  positions  of  Student 
Council  will  be  held  Thursday  in  the  Old  Library,  between 
10:30  and  4:30. 

The  candidates  for  oresidevt  are  Victor  Hansner  'G4  and 
David  Phillips  '64.  Daind  Koston  '65  and  Eric  Sivin  '64  will 
contend  in  the  uicc-presidenftal  race.   Running  for  the  position 


of  secretary  are  Anita  Blau  '65,  Joan  Gould  '64.  The  caiididates 
for  ireaaurer  are  Micliael  Berger  '64  and  Steve  Stern  '65. 

Candidates  for  representatives  must  submit  their  navfies  to 
Art  Elias  by  this  Saturday.  Primary  speeches  will  be  Monday, 
priinary  elections  will  be  Tuesday,  final  sjyeeches  Thursday,  and 
final  elections  Friday.  ' 


Text  of  Candidates'  Replies  to  '^Justice''  Questions 


piiiiiipM 

1.  What  do  you  believe  is  the 
role  of  Student   Council? 

Student   Council   must  epito- 
mize  everything    that    is   Bran 
deis.  It  should  be  the  platform 
upon    which     the     academician  j 
and    novice    meet,    the    vehicle  j 
through  which  social  activities  j 
are  channeled,  the  organ  from  ! 
which  IS  derived  a  force  ol  ere-  j 
ativity    and    of    initiation     Bui  j 
the   impact   of   Student   Council  \ 
iniiM)ses    its   conditions   and    do 
niands   its   j)ruc     The    acadt-rtiu  , 
community    must    Uc    wilhnK   to  ; 
participate    a?^^<   i<.oiH-ratc   with 
the     .specific     proposals     of     ttie  • 
Council,     but     more     important    I 
it    must    m;«nif«'st    a    sensitivity 


Students  Accept 
Council  Budget 
In  Referendum 

Thr  Student  Union  voted 
120-46  last  'T^hursday  to  accept 
the  Spring  S<'mester  budget 
passed  by  Council    There  werr 

In    other    words,    of    the    one 
eighth  of  the  Union  that  viited. 
70";     voted    to    accept,    27''-     lo 
reject,  the  budget     The  remain 
ing  3"    abstained 

No   Disputes 

Council   Preside. .t   Ah.n  Rap 
aporl      commented      thai      liiese 
figur»"«  rep'fsented  ^n  unusual 
ly  large  tiirnout  for  ?•  yrar  with 
no     major     disputes     over     the 
budget,    and    noted    also    tli.it 
70'"'-    acceptance  was   an   excep 
tiona'ly  large  t)t  rri-nlrfkie  of  m 
ceptance,    although    in    the    past 
more    student.     vot«>d    and     the 
budgets   were    passed    by    larg«  r 
numerical    majorities 

Total  allocation.s  f-M  ihe 
Spring  Semester  were  $11,- 
826  25  This  sum  is  approxi- 
mately $2400  00  less  than  was 
requested  by  the  various  clubs 

The  largest  budget  item,  as 
usual,  was  the  Justice,  which 
received  $2800  00,  the 
amount  it  received  last 
Next  was  the  Social  Committee. 
which  received  $850.  or  $155 
less  than  it  requested  The  Film 
Committee  received  $836  ?5, 
«>•«!  C^ttx^lt  f\j  I  *K*T- 1  try  »  «titj  ine 
Debate  Society  each  rt-ceived 
$700  00 


of  existence  to  the  idea  of  stu- 
dent fovernment.  Student  pro- 
posals cannot  be  the  offspring 
of  inactivity  —  of  a  kind  of 
social  nihilism  Only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this,  can  the  Student 
Council  fulfill  it«  essence  —  to 
forge  for  itself  and  the  com- 
munity an  art  of  living  and  of 
learning 

2.  What  do  you  believe  to  be 
the  role  of  the  President  of 
Student  Council? 

There  must  be  a  C(»rrespon- 
dence  L>etween  llie  stud<"nt's 
need  for  umty  in  he.  life  and 
the  «'xpiession  of  jeidership  on 
th  .Slu(ter>*  ('(Uincil  But  power 
IS  US(  less  II  uiiieas)  levl  Ulto  i; 
vacuum  ot  .ip.ithy  or  antipathy 
The-  I'reMiients  historical  mat- 
rix or  hods  of  support  must  he 
fountuMj  DO  Llie  will  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  student  body  There 
fore,  effecnve  communicai  ion 
mu.^t  hi'  the  "leit  motiv  "  of  tlu' 
President  ^  rol<\  whih^  the  basic 
rhythm  must  be  im[)ostKl  up(»n 
a  pattern  of  sound  leadership 
Leadership  must  achieve  its 
goals.  witiu)ut  losing  the  .spirit 
of  its  con.sensus  For  strong 
leadership      acknowhsif^es      the 

•  Jpp^»3l  1 1>'<>  ci.">  c«  ii.«».V.  »»»J«..t, 

transeending  it  as  a  determin- 
ing factor  The  President  nuisl 
be  a  leader  and  representative, 
out  jusi  as  im|;K)nani,  ine  ni- 
itiator    of    aflion    ar^d    reaction 

(Continued  on  Page  6} 


iauMii<*^r 

1.  What  do  you  believe  is  the 
rule  of  Student  Council? 

The     ole  of   Student   Council 

is  dual   but  interconnected.  On 

the  one  hand   it  is  an  adminis- 


related  to  the  role  of  that  rep- 
resentative body.  Hi  is  res- 
ponsible for  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  that  body,  seeing  to 
it  that  issues  are  dealt  with 
carefully      and      efficiently      at 


Council       meetings.       Further- 
trative   body   assigned  the  task    more,  he  must  make  sure  thai 


of     apportioning     the     Student 
Union    funds    among    the    var- 
ious student   organization^  and 
activities.    But    implicit    in    this 
administrative       function       are 
subjective     choices     which     de- 
cidi"    the    direction    of    student 
government    f>olicy      And    it     is 
thi.s    ■■;econd    level.    Ih.e    level    of 
go\  cr  I'.rnent    pt)lii>     founded    on 
!!>;      roneiplion      of      what      the 
lirandeis    University    commun- 
ity   ought    to    l)e.    and    its    speci 
tic  insights  m'o  the  basic  prob 
k'lns    of    that    community     (not 
$5    or    even    $100    alhxrations ) , 
iriai     student     Kf>vernmeni     can 
plact^   its  indelible   mark  on  the 
nature    of    tlie    univt-rsity    com 
niiinitv  .    It    is    this   fundamental  I 
an.a lysis      and       comprehensive  I 
policy    which    Council    has   fail    j 
ed   to  provide,   and   which  must  j 
1k'    flirt  licom  ing    if    the    ex  peri 
ment   in  student   government    is 
to   be    maintained    in   any   valu 
able   form  I 

2.  What  do  you  believe  to  be! 
the  role  of  the  President  of, 
Mudent  louncil?  i 

Ttie  role  (»f  the  President  of  I 
Student  Council  is  organically  j 


Council        members        perform 
their    personal    resp<jnsibilities. 
for    it    is    outside    the    Council  i 
meetings    where    tiie    most    im-  { 
portant  part   of  Council's  work  I 
should    Ik'    taking    place     Final-  I 
ly.   it   IS  the   President's   task   to  ; 
insure    th.at    tlie    bd.sie    policies  i 
and    goals    ol    Student    Council 
do   not    sink    under   a    moiass   of 
administrative    duties      Council, 
(Continued  on  Page  6)  ! 


to  erect  new  buildings  as  shel- 
ters. 

Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  said  that 
the  decision  to  initiate  the  fall- 
out shelter  program  at  Brandeis 
had  been  made  by  him  in  con- 
sultation with  the  administra- 
tive staff.  Dr.  Sachar  described 
Brandeis  program  as  "part  o£ 
the  national  emergency  pro- 
gram." 

Little  Information 

Sumner  J.  Abrams,  dirc-*-tor 
of  Plant  operations,  said  that 
he  had  little  information  on  the 
subject  and  declined  to  discuss 
the  program.  He  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  initiation  of  a 
shelter  program  was  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  University. 
He  claimed  that  any  Brandeis 
program  of  this  kind  represent- 
ed the  co-operBtion  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  its  'compulsory" 
shelter  program. 

If  a  10 -megaton  n  u  c  I  e  a  t 
bomb  were  dropped  on  Boston, 
firestorms  would  be  created 
which  would  burn  up  all  avail- 
able oxygen  within  a  25-mile 
radius  Scientist  Harrison 
Brown  has  stated  that  "shelters 
would  have  lo  t>e  very  deep  and 
provided  with  a  built  in  oxygen 
supply  and  coolinj^  system"  to 
l>e     effective,     and     that     inhab- 

( Conttjwieil  on  Page  H) 


Author  Paul  Goodman 
Open    SDS   Talks 


Harris,  Kim,  Bonnefoy 
Join  University  Faculty 

Three  prominent  writers  and  critics  have  joined  the 
Brandeis  faculty  this  semester.  They  are  Mark  Harris, 
visiting  assistant  professor  of  Knglish  and  American  litera- 
ture, Humphrey  I).F.  Kit  to,  visiting  |)rnfess()r  of  theatre 
arts,  and  Yves  Bonnefoy,  visiting  profe.ssor  of  PVench 
literattire. 

Mr.  Harrir.  rrjelved  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Minnesota      Ke    ha.»?^* 

taught  at  the  University  of  torian,  Mr  Bonnefoy  is  also 
Minnesota,  San  Francisco  Slate  the  author  of  Arthur  Rimbaud: 
College,  and  the  University  of  Critical  Bioi^raphy,  three  books 
Hiroshima     The   author  of 


To 


of  poetry,  and  various  articles 
in  journals  such  as  Critique, 
Mercure  de  France.  Lettres 
Xuuvrllrsi.  and  Encounter. 


Ihe  F>rHr«'iei,->  chapter  of  St'idents  for  a  I)em(HTatic 
SfH.*iety  have  announced  plans  for  their  I'ontereiue  or^  I  ni- 
ViMSitv  Kei.->rm.  to  be  held  iiere  Ihe  weekend  of  March  l-"i. 
Kevnote  .speaker  will  U'  Paul  (i(H)dniaii. 

Mr.  (i(K»dman.  noted  author,  socioio^ijst  and  S(HMal 
criiK".  Will  deliver  the  keynote  addrt-ss  Frida\  mg-ht  m 
N  a  t  h  a  n    Se.fer     Hall    at    V    Mv' 


Bozdl  to  Speac 


Wednesday.  February  27. 
at  «  00  in  Olin  Sang.  SPEAC 
will  present  Mr  i..  Brent 
BA»e!l.  who  \vil|  present  a 
Ulk  entitled  "To  Magnify 
the  West  —  America's  True 
Mission  in  the  War  Against 
Communism."  Mr.  Boiell  is 
Sk  SleiVtl^et  \9t  ttte  rtiitoriiiii 
board  of  the  National  Re- 
view and  co-author  of 
McCarthy  and   His    ^'nemies 


p  m     He    1^  th(>  author  of  Com 
mmunity   of  Scholars,   Drawing 
the   Line  and   Cirowing   Up   Ab 
surd,   amoii><  other  books 

Saturday  morning.  Dr  Ray- 
mond Ginger  of  the  Brandeis 
faculty  will  sp*'ak  on  "Ameri- 
sn.me  j^a^i  Higher  Education  An  His- 
term  torical  Perspeclive  "  This  ad- 
dress will  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  University  Ad- 
ministration by  Dean  1  Milton 
Sacks  and  Bobh  F^orUa*.  o 
member  of  the  na*ional  execu- 
tive committee  of  SOS  Satur- 
day afterno(m  Robert  Ross  of 
SDS  will  speak  on  "Student 
press  and  student  govern- 
ment "  Mark  C'pesler  of  the 
Universitv  of  Minh.tf^n  v.-.ll 
cpeak  Saturday  night  on  "The 
Uiiiversiiy  and  liie  Cold  War." 
Pian.s  for  the  weekend  also 
include  discu.ssion  groups  ou 
various  phf»'jes  of  University 
life  and  activity.  All  events 
will  take  place  in  Olin-Sangi 
and  all  membt^rs  of  the  Bran  i 
ctr  •»!  n^  xt  ni  I  y    and    th'*<«*  ■ 


Aiiiif^uiirfnif^nlM 

ELECTRONIC    MUSIC 
COLLOQUIUM 

Prof.  Myron  Schaefler,  dl 
rector  of  the  Electronic  Mu- 
sic Studio  at  the  Univ.  of 
Toronto,  will  speak  tonight 
at  8  p.m.  in  room  212  of  Slos- 
bfTK.       His     topic      will     be 

GEN.  ED.  S 

Dr.  Lsaac  Asimov.  famed 
science  fiction  writer  and  a 
biochemist  at  Boston  I'ni 
versity.  will  be  this  week's 
%l«-ii  Eu  S  Spraker.  rte  will 
deliver  his  talk  on  Thursday. 
Feb.  28  at  7  p.m.  in  Olin- 
Sanf^  Auditorium. 

JUSTICE 


sev- 
eral lx>oks  (  I  n  c  1  u  d  1  n  J?  Tne 
Southpaw.  Bang  the  Drum 
Slowlv,  Something  About  A 
Soldier,  and  Wake  Up.  Stupid). 
stories,  articles,  and  reviews,  he 
ha.^  aK'.o  written  a  play.  "Fried- 
man and  Son.  '  which  was  pro- 
r^.w.o#i  hv  the  Actor  s  Workshop 
of  San  Francisco  Mr  Harris 
was  awarded  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Art«  an<i  I-e!ter>j 
S2()()()  pri/e  m   l«»;i. 

Kilto 

P",durated    at    St     John".s    Col- 
lege   in    Cambridge.    Mr     Kitto 

has  taught  at  the  University  of 

Glasgow.     Cornell      University. 

the    University    of    Bristol,    the 

University      of      California      at 

Berkeley,    and    was    a    visiting 

professor    at     BrHndei?    in    the 

suuimer  of  1954 

Mr    Kitto  is  the  author  of  In 

♦h-.  *«««..♦•««•«»#  r..^*.  r.r-^ir   ^^^     ^^^    ..^^    .^i^v«,.vt;    or    tne 

Tragedy;    Sophocl*^.^  Dramatist  chapels    and    religious    motiva- 
~*"  '*"'"'         "       *""*    "   tion  in  general  to  the  contempo^ 

rary  scene,  especially  as  it   re- 
lates to  Brandeis. 


Three  Chapels 
Organization 
Prints  Journal 

A  ii.-w  -itodent  publication, 
Concern,  a  joint  publication  of 
the  Three  Chapels,  appeared 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  The 
new  publication  reflects  the  in- 
terest of  many  Brandeis  stu- 
dents in  contemporary  religious 
affairs 

According  lo  Rabbi  Leonard 
Zion.  Hillel  director,  ilie  mag- 
azine intends  to  stimulate  inter- 


and    r initn»0|*ttr:t ;    ii»€   Greeks; 

I  and     Form     and     Meaning     in 

Drama.  He  has  also  written 
several  articles  and  es.says  on 
Shakef^poare.  Greek  drama,  and 


Major  Issues 


I 


I 

1  v«r-ir» 


I!  friends  are  cordially  invited  to 
>  <«?t»*nd 

j      Details  can  be  obtained  from 
\  Nina  Felshin  '66.  I 


There  will  be  a  vital,  ex- 
citing JUSTICE  meeting  to 

nirht     »«     Syl^JSlon     11     »i    7 
p.m.    Staff  Rsembers  asssl  al 
♦end.    There  will   he  nn  edi- 
torial board  meeting  at  6:30. 
Editors  must  attend. 


1  r-'-^-i- 


•  f  tV   «,t  TT. 


I  the  mier-laim  publication, 
j  Mr  Bonnefoy  studied  at  the  supposed  to  be  the  first  one  of 
I  Lyccc  Descartes,  where  he  re-  its  kind  on  a  college  campus  m 
!  ceived  his  Bachelier  es-Lettres  ]  this  country,  is  not  only  a  news- 
<  and  Bachelier  es-ir»ciences.  and  letter  of  events  but  also  a  place 
i  at  the  University  cf  Purls,  for  discussion  of  major  religious 
j  where  Iit  received  his  Licence  j  and  social  action  issues. 
'  PS  Lettres  and  Diplome  deludes!      The  publication  is  scheduled 


has  tauirht  at  H;irvard  TTnivp--  i  a  semester,  the  R^hhi  said,  but 
'  sity  anrT  was  a  visiting  associ  ]  considering  the  great  amount  of 
i  ate  professor  at  Brandeis  for  interest  which  it  has  engen- 
I  the  second  semester  of  1960-61. '  dered.  it  may  publuh  more  Are- 


A  literary  critic  and  art  his-  quentiy. 


,li.>     Vwi>v 


Poo*  Two 


THE     JUSTICE 


f^nmwf  U.  IMS 


N^PMiy  1§,  IMS 


THE     JUSTICE 

I.  I  111 


Pooe  Ihrm 


THE  mim 


Puhl.she«l  weekly  dur.rvg  tr««  school  yeo»,  with  the  cxcepf.on  of  *'»arrur,o- 
tK.n  or>*i  vtKOt.on  pcnods,  by  st.de.-ti  of  Bronde.s  Un.vcrs.ty,  WoHhom. 
Mo4iathus««ts. 

SKKler^t  sut>*t..pt.«i  ,t/bsMJ.»d  by  the  student  octivities  W 
Oft  tonHHi^  »ubici.^t.or>s    Jb  00.      Alumn.  iubscnptiom.   *^.oO. 

Ed<itort-iii-Clii«f 

Arnie  Reisman  '64  Stephen  Sloner  '64 

N«ws  Editor  r«<.l-r«  Editof 

Jeffrey  Torter  '65  Celio  Ussok    64 

Ben  Gilfix  '65  Anthony  Kost.ner  '64 

Associate  Boord 

Mortin   Fossler    '65 


Opinion 


whither  Council? 

Larry  Goldman  and  Donald  Nawman 


MicKoel  Choiles  '63 

Spwts  E«litor 

Jeff  Cohen  '64 


George  Sher  '64 

Circulation  Mowof  f 

Steve  Bloom  '64 


«teM  Writan-  R«  t<Tt  Acker  W.II»om  Fr.edmon,  Lorry  G^klnxin,  CofUi  Lipsia 
^iTy  L^.^sTon  bo,  V  Pon^-<o..W,  Fron.  RucMph,  Do,>oU1  ^h^  Florence 
tklni.r>  I^i..  IdworO  Perlmotte,  SMAC.  Bob  Lev^n^  $^#m.  t>ovKj 
Mei'tM      Arfv«rtisHB».      C!  Oftes    Giuliooo— Art. 


J 


Out  of  the  Depths 

Onre  again  it  is  Xnuv  to  elw't  a  new  Exf<uUve  Board  for 
SlvuUnl  Cuum-.i:  tlcclions  for  Presuknt,  Vuc  Presidenl,  Sec- 
rtlary  ;u>d  Trtasunr  will  be  held  Thursday,  folh.win^j  .perches 
\Vt«<l.uvs<luy.  We  feel  it  more  important  than  ever  that  these 
IH^s.tH.ns  bv  filled  by  c;»ndidaies  who  can  provide  efTcctive 
leadersiiip.  in  e<Hitrast  to  the  ineneetual  gropings  of  the  present 
Cuuneil. 

ThouK^i  there  is  no  way  of  being  absolutely  sure  that  a 
piven  eandidate  will  etitKtively  lead  student  government,  help- 
ful indications  can  be  provided  by  the  speeches  and  (in  the 
ease  of  presidential  candidates)  by  their  statements.  Moreover, 
it  IS  important  to  know  where  the  candidates  have  stood  on 
truc.al  issues  which  appeared  before  the  studen  body.  We 
refer  here  to  such  matters  as  U.e  additional  $bOO  given  to 
Winter  Wt  ekend  after  a  Bo  Diddley  record  was  played  to  Coun- 
cil and  after  cries  that  a  "big"  entertainer  would  have  to  be 
nrovided  for  the  students.  A  year  earlier.  Council  gave  a  $500 
increase  to  Spring  Weekend  despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
onlv  a  small  amount  of  money  at  it-  disposal  and  that  many 
smaller  clubs  had  asked  for  allocations.  The  increase  was  lin- 
allv  taken  awav.  after  a  petition  signed  by  500  students  was 
presented  to  Cour.cil.  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  book- 
k,*ping  .  rror  had  been  made  and  less  money  was  available 
than  ha-l  been  thought.  But  the  i.ssue  is  still  there,  i.r  whether 
C.HUUil  pr..p«  riy  allocated  funds  m  accordance  with  the  needs 
of   tli«    sludt'iit    Ixnly. 

Km  Diovi  rtccnt  issno.  of  cour'ce.  has  been  the  Publications 
Board  II.  re  Council  acted  only  aftir  ^le  Admmistration  had 
takrn  tht  iiutsHtiNo  and  ..s  it  tiirucd  out.  its  action  was  against 
tht  wivh.s  ,,f  tho  student  body.  For  the  vote  before  tne  referen- 
dum was  in  marked  contract  to  the  decisive  4  1  rejection  of  the 
Board  As  we  remark«'d  at  the  time,  this  rejection  is  also  a  man- 
date for  C-ounc.l  activity;  and  for  effective  activity  efTect.ve 
leadership  i^  reijuurd  Wo  uig.  <  V(  ry  voter  to  consider  where 
the  candidatrs  .stand  on  these  issues,  where  they  s1(K)d  at  the 
i.me  the  issues  appc  ared.  and  whether  they  will  be  able  to  lake 
Student  government  out  of  its  present  morass. 

A  Plea  for  Rationality 

Primary  elections  for  class  representatives  to  Council  are 
nrxt  Monday,  and  the  campus  political  machines  ?re  busy 
M.luitmg  \«Us  for  their  candidal,  s  It  uc-d  hardly  be  stated 
Ibat  Brandeis  eh-ct.ons  have  evolved  into  nothing  more  than 
H,pularity  contests  For  the  majority  of  tho.se  vcjt.ng,  knowl- 
edge  of  what  each  candidate  stands  for  is  totally  lacking;  they 
voU-  W-C8U-*"  ihev  have  U-en  leached"  by  the  organization, 
and  th.  y  vole  foV  the  organi^atum  candidate  simply  because 
Uiev   ha\(    heard  of  him  and  not  of  his  opponerit. 

'  II  ,s  donuiful  that  Brandeis  electien.s  will  ever  again  be 
d«-iid*d  on  the  basis  of  the  i.ssues.  And  in  a  University  pre- 
sumably comp<.sed  of  rational  students  this  is  a  lamentable 
situation  Once  again  ine  speeihes  wiii  attract  fewer  t..ar;  »cr. 
THT  cent  of  the  siudenl  iKxly.  Once  again,  hundreils  of  votes 
will  U-  cast  wittMUit  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  pr)sition  of 
the  candMiates  r.n  ine  issues,  real  and  hypothetical,  that  con- 
front .Stnd(  nt  Counc  il  and  the  University. 

W,-  uiK*-  '!■,  r.  tv;rn  of  ratior^abty  to  the  election  pro- 
crdurt  We  have  pros*  nted  statements  '  ste  page  1)  by  the 
luevid.  r.t;;:l  (;oi.lidalis  in  an.swer  to  what  we  regard  a«  im- 
'        ,        .  ..    .„,.       'rv«.,     ..-,w  ,-V,,.c    M\\^     f^ri.\\f\t'    further    or»rK>r- 

lunifv  f<.r  cpievtionmg  the  candidates,  uui  <.nly  for  President, 
but  for  tlie  other  offices  as  wcii  W(  strongly  suggest  that  the 
ileilorate  u.s<-  the.s«-  a.-  means  of  d  ifTerent  lat  ing  r.itionally  be- 
twcen  the  candidates.  For  if  tins  is  cU-nc  and  Council  should 
mv<  rtl.c  Ic.^.-;  pro\  e  to  Ix-  incompetent  and  ineflfieient,  at  least 
lb,  student  IxHly  will  know  thai  Uie  l>asi«-  fault  does  net  lie 
wiUi  them,  as  it   has  in  the  past. 


This  Thursday's  elections  will  perhaps  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  Student  Council.  At  present 
Council  is  held  in  complete  and  utter  disrespect 
by  both  the  student  body  and  the  administra- 
tion. In  short,  student  government  at  Brandeis 
is  generally  considered  a  farce. 

Indeed,  the  members  of  Council  have  been 
extremely  lax  in  assuming  their  responsibilities 
as  "student  leaders";  however,  at  the  root  of 
Council's  mediocre  performance  lies  a  vacuum 
of  leadership  in  Presidency.  Alan  Rapaport  has 
failed  to  gain  the  confidence  and  trust  of  his 
fellow  Council  members  as  a  consequence  of 
his  inability  to  convey  to  them  a  meaningful 
sense  of  purpose  and  diretlion.  He  has  been  un- 
able to  combine  formulation  of  policy  with  ap- 
plication of  program,  thereby  compounding  a 
major  campus  problem,  communications— t>e- 
tween  student  and  student,  between  faculty  and 
student,  between  administration  and  student. 
Has  anyone  ever  seen  the  minutes  of  this  Stu- 
dent Council  posted?  How  is  it  able  to  fulfill 
its  function  as  a  vanguard  group  if  it  fails  to 
inform  the  Union  of  its  actions''  . 

Rapaport  has   proved    an    ineflieHmt    adminis- 
trator and  a  vacillating  policy  maker.  The  Stu- 
dent Council,  as  well  as  the  Student  Unum,   is 
in  a  state  of  drift  at  this  time.   There  are  press 
ing  issues  which  must  be  resolved    -  next  year  s 
housing   plans,  dormitory   autonomy  in   the  so- 
cial sphere,  a  student  activities  fee  re  evaUiation 
--to    name    but    a    few.      The    present    Counci 
mieht  consider  some  of  these  issues  at  its  last 
meeting       The  President   has   failed   to   provide 
guidance  for  the  actions  of  Council;  he  has  been 
unable  or   unwilling  to   channel   discussions   to 
the  vital  questions.     We  do  not  here  solely  refer 
to  his  use  of  the  privileges  of  the  chair    because 
in  this  case.  Rapaport  has  often  abused  his  pre- 
rogatives.     We   do    refer   to    a    general    lack    of 
order  in  all  Council  actions.    Motions  and  reso- 
lutions were  never  drafted  bt-fore  meetings  and 
given  t^  members  to  consider  ahead  of  time,  .so 
that  thoughts  and  arguments  would  be  clearly 
organized.      The   one   time    this    procedure   was 
tried     by    the   Treasurer,    most    of    the    motions 
submitted    were    never    considertKi;    that    snack 
bar  break  was  more  important. 

Papaport  has   failed   to  meet   his   resjx)nsibil- 
i*:.^  -.   r-oup'-'l  President  on  a  numlx  r  of  cK'ca- 
sions      The    NOEA    referendum   was    postrK)ned 
,...,,     unul  luialiy  held  after  the  University  de- 
eision   had   U-en    made,    b«Kau.se>   of   his    inability 
to  arrange  for  faculty   speakers     Tlie   nigh     be- 
fore  the   Union   meeting,   when   hnally    he-  ei   lor 
NDEA  and  the  Publications  Board,  he'  still  was 
micertain  of  the  format  te)  be-  used  and  the  stu 
dent  speakers  involved     Recently,  Brandeis  was 
unav^le    to    participate    in    the    Sarah    Uawrenee 
exchange  program  as  a  result  of  Rapaptul  s  Ic.l- 
ure  to  acknowledge  our  desire  to  take  part   m 
the  program     Alans     New  Directions     program 
has  never  left  the  blue  print  stage,  except  for  a 
noble  effort  by  .several  freshmen,  ^dh  no  uppe-r- 
ela-ss   assistance     The   memb«'rs   "'   ^»^''   ^^^V       J 
Union  can  not  look  toward  th-ir  President _and 


feel  secure 


in  his  leadership  capabilities.      Per 


haps  his  primary  misjudgmenl  lay  in  his  failure 
to  leave  the  Debate  Society,  so  to  be  able  to 
devote  all  his  energies  toward  the  Presidency, 
but  there  have  been  others. 

We  feel  that  it  is  significant  that  Alan  Rapa- 
port is  supporting  David  Phillips  for  the  Student 
Union  Presidency  Phillips  can  probably  best 
be  characterized  by  his  vacillations  and  inde- 
cision  qualities  we  have  too  long  seen  in  the 

President  of  the  Student  Union.      Phillips  has 
sat  on  the  existing  Council,  but  we  would  ques- 
tion his  accomplishments.     Indeed,  we  question 
whether  membership  on  this  Council  is  a  detri- 
ment to  candidates,   rather  than  an  asset— we 
think  so.     David  Phillips  continually  looks  for 
guidance  on  issues  of  major  significance,  and  is 
often  immobilized  at  key  moments  by  his  lack 
of  conviction.      We  welcome  David's  desire  to 
confront  all  issues  with  an  open  mind  and  to 
debate  them  rationally,  but  the  mind  must  reach 
a  decision  ii.  order  to  act.     Not  only  did  Phillips 
weakly  vote  for  the  institution  of  the  Publica- 
tions Board,  but  he  more  than  any  other  Coun- 
cil  member    looked  toward  the  Union  referen- 
dum as  a  linal  voice  to  aid  him  in  deciding  the 
i.ssue      He  was  unsure,  and   he  made  no  bones 
about  declaring  so.     David   Phillips   is  a   weak 
leader,   and,   although   he   is   very   interested    in 
Union  affairs,  we  feel  he  is  incapable  of  fulfill- 
ing  the    requirements   of   the   student   body    feii' 
leadership  at  this  key  moment.     Council  needs 
new  life  and  varu^d  suggestions  for  its  rev'ital- 
i/ation      Dave  is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the    office,    both    in    creative    imagination    and 
oositive  leadership. 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  Victor  Hausner  the 
Union  can  nnd  an  individual  capable  of  leader- 
ship and  able  to  propel  the  CouiiCil,  once  again, 
into  a  vanguard  position.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Hausner  sought, 
with  others,  to  provide  the  campus  with  leader- 
ship and  guidance,  purpose  and  direction.  As  a 
member  of  the  SPEAC  Executive  Board,  he  has 
helped  bring  notable  speakers  to  campus,  and 
withstood  Administration  pressure  when 
thought  by  him  to  be  inimical  to  the  Unions 
welfare  He  has  convictions,  although  certainly 
not  dogmatic  in  his  stance;  he  has  rational  fac- 
ulties able  to  direct  a  Council  and  Union;  he 
has  desire  te>  revitalize  and  reorganize  many 
facets  of  Brandeis  life. 

We  speak  after  a  year  of  direct  contact  with 
be.th  candidates  fe.r  the  Office;  and  after  reali/- 
uig  the  deticiene  les  in  the  present  office  and  the 
Mquire-ments  necessary  for  progress   This  Union 

needs  leadership  this  can  "♦'^'^'^^  ^>*^/^^'*/,^ 'V 
phasued  There  is  only  one  candidate  able  to 
break  w  ith  the  serious  l)lunders  of  the  past  year, 
able  te.  direct  the  affairs  of  government  at  Bran- 
deis to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  our  Studtnt 
Body.  A  final  retiuest  -  think  kief  ore  you  vote- 
thank  ye)U. 

F.nnORS  NOTE  Donnld  Newman  is  Treas- 
urer of  .Sfude-Tif  Couueil.  I  nrry  (UiUivwn  i* 
jtnvier  FMitor  o\  THE  JUSTICE  and  member  of 
Student  Council. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


-Whi^n  Will  Th€  ▼ 

The  article?  of  the  past  two 
issues  haye  made  .s«  vcral 
things  frighteningiy  clear.  On 
the  one  hand  we  f'.nd  a  student 
bo<ly  not  unconcerned  (as  Mr. 
Amarasingham's  respon.st-  at- 
tests) but  existentially  confus- 
ed and  lo.st  (the  strongest 
point  of  Ids  article  is  that  he 
is  not  Jewisn;;  and  e»n  U«*- 
other,     a     series     of     pressures 


manifest    in 


one    fcvau 


•dark 


v*rr»   Mc 
THe/'c    f^OgT 

SHULTet 


illogical,  pa.ssionate.  and  total- 
ly prejudiced  as  he  is  seeking 
t'..  dictate  to  that  student  body 
what,  in  fact,  its  concern'; 
should  be.  The  above  pheno- 
mena are  not  unrelated. 

All  right,  so  every  adoles- 
cent goes  through  a  rebellious 
stage  and  pickets  the  White 
House  as  a  gesture  of  his  inde- 
pendence from  authority.  One 
•houid  y>e  able  to  laugh  at  Mr. 
Stark  and  most  of  the  otnrr 
left-wing  .Si/ciologists  were 
their  glibness  not  so  danger- 
ously deluding.  With  impas- 
sioncKl  though  meaningless 
rhetoric    ("Though   we    are    all 

i^«a1»  wo        oar»        nev«>r        be 

alone  !  .  ")  they  are  capable  of 
defensively  structuring  free- 
dom out  of  existence.  Social 
consciousness  is  fine  if,  for  the 
individual  concerned,  it  is  a 
valid  commitment  If  the  left- 
winger  really  believes  he  can 
walk  hand-in-hand  with  his 
teacher  towards  a  brave  new 
world,  let  him  start  walking. 
But  let  him  not  debase  the 
dignity  of  his  fellow  man  to 
the     point     of     insisting     that 


such  a  commitment  is  the  only 
valid  one  for  him  as  well 
What  right  Mr  Stark  has  to 
prevent  any  student  from  ac 
cepting  a  government  loan  be- 
-[•ause  It  conflicts  with  his  own 
Dolitical  principles,  is  beyond 
me.  It  is  in  that  siluanon 
where  the  political  reality  sub- 
sumt-s  all  others  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  is  being 
most    profe^undly    shaken. 

"The  intellectual,"  Mr    Staik 
states.   "IS   confronte^d  witli  op- 
portunities,    restrictions,     and 
responsibilities        unlike        any 
which     have     confreiUttKl      men 
previously."     Speak     ioi     >oi;r 
s<lf.     Man       even     intellectual 
man —  is  resp<»nsible  primarily 
to    hirnsrb':     his    dignity     as    a 
man    derives    from    a    recogni- 
tion of  his  basic  aloneness.  He 
is    secondarily     responsible     to 
other    individuals.    The    cippor- 
t unities,    restrictions,    and    res- 
jx)nsibibdie5-   h«  re   are  no   new- 
er than  the  setting   of  the  sun 
or    the    cohabitation    of    Adam 

and    FvVe.    ll    is    omy    mucit    *!...- 

ther    down    the    line    tiiat   man 
should  feel  responsible  to  such 
an      abstraction      as      "modern 
civilization."      1      repe^at:      the 
reality  of  society  is  fundamen- 
t.al     onl\'     to     Uie     sociologist. 
When    he    seeks    to    impose    It 
upon   others   with   a   smoke- 
screen   of    social    theories    and 
hysteria.5,  anstracted  guilts  and 
anxieties,   and  blindly  p«!:Gion- 
ate  hatreds  and  prejudices,  he 
alienates    man    from    the    vital 
confrontation  with^the  reality 
of    nis    own    life.    F«r«i    vl    Ui^t 
bomb  can  be  far  more  devas- 
tating than  the  bomb  \iseli.  He 
is  afraid   of  death   ivho   is   not 
truly  alive,  and  with  terror  be 


ran  never  live  < Similarly,  one 
can  become  enslaved  to  the 
idea  of  freiHiom.) 

'.  We  must  formulate  al- 

ternatives to  the  repressive 
contexts  we  observe  ar>d  act 
upon  these  alternatives;  pro- 
ceeding, sometimi  s,  as  if  ours 
was  [sic)  the  only  way."  Aw, 
grow    up! 

Mark  Tatz  '65 


T^"  I  Imrlir 


RcK-ently  —  last  week,  to  be 
ex:v.l  —  a  v«^ry  unfortunate 
letter  was  presented  in  the 
Justice.  It  was  a  saddening 
work,  fur  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  are  such  that,  though 
The  Thirteen  Clocks  was  al- 
lowed to  triumph  over  adverse 
irutial  publicity,  a  so'id 
achievement  was  not  permittcMi 
to  escape  the  usual  nastiness  of 
Justice  reviews.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Uic  depressing  effort 
rviit    fr.rth    Hv    <h**    erudite    Mr. 

a  — 

Kingsley    Beardmother. 

Perhaps     the     saddest     thing 
about  this  article  is  that  it  was 
originally    .submitted    as    a    re- 
vic^w.    Now,   reviews   are,   sup- 
posedly,   objective    evaluations 
of    ariisik;    i^n  ruiiii«iriC€-ii».    4»n~. 
objectivity  —   true   objectivity 
—  is  inrumpatible  with  certain 
kinds  of  "emotion  words"  and 
"einoiion  statements."  (I  would 
define   emotion  -  statements    as 
those  which  express  an  attitude 
such   as   disapproval   of  some- 
thin*,    wi«h/«it    RAvinff    why.) 
With  this  in  mind 'let's  exam- 
ine Mr  Birdmother'2  ^'review.'* 
He  says: 

(Contintied  im  Page  B) 


The  Drop-'Out  Rate: 
Some  Perspectives 


Donald  Sadif 


T 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the  first  in  a  projected  series  of 
articles  analyzing  this  year's  dropout  rate,  a  problem  that  has 
become  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  many  people.  The  fol- 
lowing article  is  based  on  an  overall  discussion  with  Morton  J. 
Tenzer,  assistant  to  Die  dean  of  students. 

Why  do  people  leave  Bran-<* 

deis?  According  to  Mr.  Morton   completed    the    regular    form* 


J.  Tenzer,  the  main  reasons  for 
most  people  are  personal  or 
psychological,  rather  than  aca- 
demic. 

Tenzer  added  that  the  drop- 
out rate  is  actually  lower  than 
it  seems,  with  only  36  students 
gone  during  the  fall  semester. 
He  felt  that  the  reasons  for 
leaving  were,  in  order  of  im- 
portance, psychological  prob- 
lems, academic  trouble,  lack  of 
goals,  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  University. 

Ways   and   Means 

There  are  three  ways  in 
which  someone  can  drop  out 
of  the  University:  take  a  leave 
of  absence  with  intention  to 
return,  withdraw  completely 
from  Brandeis,  or  transfer  to 
another  school.  Of  the  sixty - 
six  who  left  first  semester, 
only  two  transfered  and  five 
withdraw,  but  Tenzer  admitted 
that  most  transfers  come  dur- 
ing the  second  .semester,  for 
which  hd  has  no  completed 
figures    as    yet. 

When  a  student  wishes  to 
leave,  he  first  meets  with 
either  Dean  Tenzer  or  Dt»an 
Sacks  to  discuss  whether  leav- 
ing IS  advisable.  The  student 
then  presents  a  petition  to  the 
Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Faculty.  Usually  the  com- 
mittee will  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  deans,  though 
it  may  rece)mmend  withdrawal 
instead  of  a  leave  of  absence. 
All  professors  of  a  stude'tit  are 
askc^d  te)  comment  on  the  stu- 
dent's {H'rsonality  and  acaciem- 
ic    record. 

Unless  there  exist  compel- 
ling personal  reasons,  «  ^lu- 
dent  may  leave  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester. 
Leaves  of  ab.sence  are  granted 
for  one  or  two  semesters 
When  a  student  wishes  to  re- 
turn he  must  file  a  special  ad 
mission   form. 

Dean  Tenzer  explaint^l  that 
only    those   students    who    have 

Lipsig  Wins 
Essay  Contest 

The  Edward  P.  Morgan  Es- 
»ay  Contest  Committee  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  Carla 
Lipsig  "66  is  one  of  two  winners 
in  ila  n;ttional  competition. 

The  award  is  a  scholar.ship 
to  any  graduate  school  and  a 
three  day  trip  le)  Wa.shington 
DC.  from  Mrch  4  6  for  a  din 
ner  honoring  the  fiftieth  an 
niversary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  a  visit  with  President 
Kennedy,  and  meetings  with 
mcMubers  of  the  cabinet,  con- 
gressmen, and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Tlie  topic  of  the  six  hundred 
word  contest  essay  was 
**Youth's  Challenge  in  the  La- 
/v,.ntest  are  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
bor  Market  "  Sp^jnsors  of  the 
ABC  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  the  US  Department  of 
Labor.  Last  year  over  eight 
hundred  college  students  en- 
tered the  competition. 


have  been  included  in  the 
dropout  statistics  for  the  first 
semester. 

Problem   Student 

For  people  with  obvious 
problems  Dean  Tenzer  said 
that  it  was  common  practice  to 
recommend  leaves  of  absence. 
He  added  that  leaves  are  es- 
pecially sruggested  fur  uiider- 
aeh levers  who  are  not  yet  ma- 
ture enough  for  college  work. 
However,  he  seldom  requests  a 
student  to  leave:  the  individu- 
al must  take  the  initiative.  He 
noted  also  that  while  many 
people  talk  a  great  deal  about 
leaving,  very  few  actually  go 
through  with  it.  But  for  those' 
who  want  to  leave,  the  Uni- 
versity never  denies  permis- 
sion. "This  isn't  a  jail,"  Tenzer 
said. 

All  counselieig  on  dropouts 
is  handled  by  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students.  The  psy- 
chological counseling  center, 
Dean  Tenzer  noted,  is  entire- 
ly separate  and  does  not  com- 
municate with  the  Deans  ex- 
cept at  the  student's  request. 


Collegiate  Disarmament  Session: 
Talking  While  The  Bomb  Falls 

By  stb:phbn  slaner 

The  Second  Intercollegiate  Confereiice  on  Disarniainefil  and  Arnu*  Control,  held  at 
Boston  University  February  22-24,  went  a  long  way  toward  remedying  the  lack  of  aware- 
ness and  information  characteristic  of  much  of  what  is  loosely  called  the  ''peace  move- 
ment." Its  failure  to  provide  easy  or  definitive  solutions  to  the  problems  of  achieving  dis- 
armament was  less  important  than  the  opportunities  it  furnished  for  confronting  man/ 
of  the  leading  figures  in  this  area.. 

At  the  conference  were  such*-^  — — — 

people    as    Jack    Bollens,    New   "Initiatives     for     Peace,"     and   populations.  Though  it  is  neces- 


Music  Organization 

A  discu-ssion  of  a  proposed 
Student  music  organization 
will  be  held  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 28  at  4  p.m.  Im  S'cs 
brrg  212.  The  general  pur 
pose  of  the  proposed  group 
would  be  to  expaad  and  cor- 
relate music  activities  on 
campus.  All  mu.slc  concen- 
trators and  other  interested 
sliideBto  are  arced  to 
y^iee  their  Ideas. 


England  Coordinator  of  Turn 
Toward  Peace;  Roger  Hagan, 
Editor  of  the  Council  for  Cor- 
respondence Newsletter;  H. 
Stuart  Hughes,  Harvard  pro- 
fessor of  History;  Cyrus  Lev- 
inthal  and  Salvador  Luria,  pro 


"Ethical  Implications  in  the 
Disarmament  Discussions."  Ha- 
rold Taylor,  former  president 
of  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
now  with  the  Peace  Research 
Institute,  talked  Saturday   eve- 


sary  to  start  with  a  moral  com- 
mitment —  "organixatiAo  i »? 
war  is  no  longer  right  or  ra- 
tional"— the  real  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Pickus,  is  "under- 
standing the  realities  of  inter- 


fessors  of  Biology  at  MIT;  Sey-  Change  and  Peace. 


ning  on   "Education   for  Social   national  policy  and  Communist 


mour  Melman,  in  ihc  depart- 
ment of  Industrial  and  Manage- 
ment Engineering  at  Columbia; 
David  Riesman,  Harvard  pro- 
fessor of  Social  Sciences:  Sum- 
ner Rosen,  assistant  profes.sor 
of  Economics  at  Simmeins  and 
former  instructor  at  Brandeis; 
and  Louis  Sohn,  Harvard  Law 
School  profes.sor  of  Internation- 
al Law.  They  participated  in  a 
series  of  seminar.^  Saturday  af- 
ternoon from  1  00  to  5:00, 
which  were  attended  by  over 
250  students  from  many  col- 
leges, including  five  from  Bran- 
deis. The  seminars,  in  addition 
to  those  discussed  below,  were 
on  "Formation  of  Public  Opin- 
ion," "Disarmament  and  Inter- 
national Order,"  Consequences 
and  Alternatives  in  Tc^sting,  ' 
"Power,    Its   Nature   and   Use," 


Calendar  of  Events 


First  of  all,  two  timely  re- 
minders: one  —  the  Tutank- 
hamon  colleetie>n  of  Egyptian 
tre»asures  now  on  exhibit  al  the 
Museum  of  F'lne  Arts  will  cle>se 
Sunday,  March  3  This  is  the 
first  time  these  artifact,s  have 
been  .seen  outside  of  Kgypt  — 
lake  advantage  of  the  opp<ir- 
tunity.  V/liile  you're  there,  vis- 
it the  rest  of  the  Museum's  own 
colU^ction.  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Ad- 
mission to  the  exhil)it  is  $1.00. 
Films  which  accompany  the  ex" 
hibit  are  shown  sporadically 
throughout  the  day  Mue.seum 
admission  frc^e.  Ar'rK>rway  via 
Huntington  car  from  Park 
Street  Two  -  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  Ik)x  office 
opened  Fe»bruary  18  for  mail 
orders  ONLY  This  year  the 
Met's  .-itay  overlaps  with  spring 
vacation  .so  that  only  four  f>er- 
formances  will  be  left  when  we 
return  These  are:  Othello,  Fri- 
day. April  19,  8  pm  :  Fkxler- 
maus  (in  Knglish),  Saturday, 
Apirl  20.  1  30  pm;  Barber  of 
Seville.  Saturday.  8  pm.;  and 
Traviata,  Sunday.  April  2i. 
1.30  pm  I  suggest  very  strong- 
ly that  if  you  wi.sh  to  attend 
,."«..    .,^nfi     UVA/14V     NOW    to    the 

Boston  Opera  Association.  420 
Boylston  Street.  Boston,  lie- 
cause  when  the  r*^gulBr  l>ox  of- 
fice open  on  April  8,  nothing 
in  the  low  to  moderate  price 
range  wiii  be  available  More 
detailed  information  has  been 
posted  on  the  bulletin  l^e^ard  in 
Slosberg 

CONCFRTS 

Wednesday,       February       57, 

il  .10  p  in  .  ?^'t  w  England  Con 
servatory  of  Music  will  present 
a  chamber  music  concert  in 
Jordan  Hall.  Participating  in 
the  proifram  will  be  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Works  by  Leo- 
pold Mozart,  J.  S.  Bach.  Dom- 
enico  Scarlatti.  Stephen  Fisher, 
and  Daniel  Pinkham  will  be 
K^.fc,.:.-.cd.  '^^'^  *v>neert  in- 
cludes pieces  for  harnsichord 
and  niccolo  trumpet  The  rare- 
ly heard  piccolo  irumpet  is 
.sm.iller  and  has  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  range  than  the 
ordinary  trumpet  The  concert 
promises  to  be  verv  good.  Ad- 
mission free.  Arborway  via 
Huntington  car  from  Park 
Street  to  Symphony  Station. 

Thursday.  February  28,  2:45 
pm  :  at  Isabella  Stewart  Gard- 
ner Museum,  a  piaiiu  recital  by 
Roslta  Casanova.  Admission 
irttr.  Aiborvi-iiy  vi2  H<«ntington 
car  from  Park  Street. 

Friday,  March  1.  Tlie  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  2:15  p  m.  For  the 
Friday  afternoon  concerts  there 
are  200  rush  seats  which  are 
sold  at  60c  each  and  ari«  un 
reserved  If  you're  not  busy 
Friciay  thj«.:  i<  an  cxre'lltMit  an<l 
inexf^K'nsive  way  to  get  to  .Sym- 
phony However.  1  advise  \<)U 
to  arrive  2  hours  e»arlier  and 
bring  reading  material  along. 
.  .  .  Victor  Borge-  will  give  a 
concert  at  8.30  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Tickets  are  still  available. 
.  .  .  Odetta  will  appear  in  Sar- 
gent Gymnasium  of  Be>ston 
University  at  8  30  Tickets  are 
$2  and  $.3  Commonwealth  car 
from  Park  .St 

Saturday,  March  2.  At  2  45 
p  m  bass  i)ari tone  Irving  Pear- 
son will  l>e  heard  at  the  lsal)ella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum  Ad- 
mission fre^e  .  .M  8  30  the 
Boston  Symphony  will  give  its 
usual  Saturday  night  eoncert 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
get  seats  for  this  series  My 
advice  is  tf)  come^  very  early 
(7  p  rn  ).  stand  <m  the  .Ma.^sa 
chusetts  Avenue  steps,  wait  and 
ask  The  fe-w  pfO|>ie^  wnvi  uO 
sell  their  tickets  do  .so  by  com- 
ing early  looking  for  students 
like  us.  There  arc  many,  un- 
fortunately. Other  people  turn 
their  tickets  in  to  the  box  .office 
by  phone  These  are  resold  by 
th  Hall  starting  at  7  p  in  Gexvl 
luck  —  but  plan  on  a  goexi 
movie  just  in  caf;c 

Sunday,  March  3.  The  s^^ 
prano  Atsuko  Kar.o  wi!!  give 
a  recital  in  the  GardneT  Muse- 
um at  3  pm  Admission  free 
...  A  choral  conce^rt  will  take 
um  ai  3  p  MI  Works  to  U>  he^ard 
place  "n  MIT's  Kresge  Auditori- 
are  the  Poulenc  Gloria  and  J 
S.  Bach  Cantata  No  4  (Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden").  Tickets 
are  $1.  Massachu.setts  Station 
bus  from  Harvard  Square  or 
a  Harvard  bi's  from  Mass  Sta- 
tion .  .  ALso  at  3  pm  the 
Hoston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  present  its  annual  pensi'^n 
fund  concert.  They  will  jx^r- 
form  Beethoven's  L  e  o  n  o  r  e 
Overuire.  iiis  T^..ip^  rcr  Ccv- 
certo,  and  the  first  piano  con- 
certo by  Tchaikovsky.  Soloist 
will  be  .^rtur  Ruhenstein 
Some  very  expensive  ticket.« 
are  still  available  .  .  .  .'\t  fi 
p.m.  the  third  in  the  series  of 
organ  concerts  on  the  4000 
pipe  Aeolian-Skinner  Organ  in 
Symphony  Hall  will  \x*  pre- 
.sentcd.  The  «nlni.st  is  Joseph 
Miranda  The  program  includes 
works  of  J.  S  Bach.  Mo?:art. 
Ludwig  Lenel.  and  Marcel  Du- 
pre.  Tickets  are  $1  50.  The  en- 
tire  nati  i»  ur.rc«crvi?a. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


intentions  and  what  is  a  better 
way  of  coping  with  these  real- 
ities " 

The  Standard  American  Posi- 
tion, still  held  by  90%  of  the 
country,  is  inadequate  It  sim- 
pliti«»s  our  situation  by  saying 
that  (A)  Ccjrnmunism  is  evil 
and  po.ses  a  threat  to  America; 
we  must  therefore  (B)  resist  it 
with  military  power;  (C)  if  we 
organize  our  weapons  intelli- 
gently    enough,     we    can    stop 


Keynote  Address 

Tlie  National  Coordinator  of 
Turn  Toward  Peace.  Robert 
Pickus.  delivered  the*  keynote 
address  Fiiday  evening  In  an 
efTective,  well  delivered  speech. 
Pickus  di.scus.scd  the  different 
frames  of  reference  people 
bring  with  them  to  the  prob- 
lem of  di.Harmament.  He  ruled 
out  two  techniques  as  self-de- 
feating: the  "horror"  approach,  Communism  and  get  peace  be- 
which  emphasizes  the  destruc-  cause  they  won'i  start  a  war 
tiveness  of  modern  weapons,  and  we  don't  intend  to.  (D) 
and  the  mora!  approach,  which  Anyone  challenging  this  is 
stresses  the  immorality  of  using  cither  a  Communist  or  an  idiot; 
nuclear  bombs  against  civilian  and  anyway  (E),  there's  noth- 
ing you  can  do.  The  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  "SAP" 
recognizes  that  economic,  social 
and  political  forces  are  deter- 
minate; that  the  Communist 
world  is  not  a  Devil,  but  is 
complicated  and  poiycentric; 
that  there  is  a  pressing  necMl  te* 
strengthen  the  U.  N.  —  but  it 
gives  way  whenever  it  contticts 
with  the  desire  to  maintain  a 
strong  military  position  in  the 
world 

In.sane  Commitment 

Tho.se  who  hold  the.se  tK)si- 
tioMs  are  caug'fii  in  a  ccnnmit- 
uu-nl  to  mass  \  lulftue'.  not  ical- 
i/mg  that  this  i.-,  an  insane  con- 
tc  xt  for  lnurian  Ix-havior  What 
I'i'.'k;;:;  tcrnuu  iiie  reaelive 
politics"  approach,  liowe'ver, 
tenets  to  reverse*  the  enemy  — 
and  when  combined  with  the 
traditional  pacifism  of  the  man 
who  says  "no"  to  war.  comes 
out  as  ifollow.s  if  the  U8.SR  is 
aggrevssive,  thero  will  In*  war; 
war  IS  bad;  therefore,  the'  USSH 
is  nni  aggressive  This  "anti- 
anti  Communism,  "  said  Pickus, 
guarantees  the  pe)larizatie)n  of 
the  Arnerica.n  community  and 
lack  of  support  from  the  Amer- 
ican pe<)ple  "Traditional  paeif- 
isiu"  wa.s  dismissed  as  an  aiM>- 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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(ie.si^^nateel  existing'  hwiidirig 
An  article  appearing  on 
i.s.suo  of  the'  liate.s  Coilege-  Student  su^'Kt-"^^--^  \\\i\\  wliat  the 
college  ha.--  lie.-.ig-nateei  "a  future'  .storag"e  area"  could  .serve 
as  a  fail  out  slie'lte'r.  Trie  blue 
prints  for  t'.e  st"rage  ar 
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<  a.s  faii-ont   shelters. 
the  front  jwi^jrc  of  a  December 


serilK-  a  'falli>ut  shelter  ven- 
tilating duct'  system  designed 
to  provide'  the  ai-'a"  with  large 
quantities  of  filtered  air  " 

Bang 

In  addition,  the  walls  of  the 
40  f(K)t  by  143  f(K)t  storage 
area."  construction  of  concrete 
ble)cks.  are  seventeen  incfu\s 
thick,  far  thicker  than  the  walls 
ci  the  re?*  '^'  *he  hu  lid  ing  in 
whicli  the  storage  area"  is  in 
cludcxi  The  "area"  al.se>  in- 
cludes twc^  lavatorie-s,  a  show- 
er, i)rovi«ion  for  a  large  water 
ste)rage  tank,  and  pi^x*  lines 
One  of  the  mam  doors  to  the 
"area"  is  made  of  cement 
blocks  constructed  at  right 
anglers,  radiation  unlike  peo- 
ple, cannot  travel  around 
corners. 

Tlie  Harvard  Crimson  of  De- 
cemlx'r  11  reported:  "The  goy- 
ernment  will  stock  and  main- 
t5;r.  civil  Hofon***  shelters  for 
Uie  entire  Harvard  population 


th*'   t'mversity   des- 
appropriate  shellcT 


as  S'x»n  as 
ignates  the 
areas  " 

The  same  Crimson  article  re- 
pcjrted  that  Ya!,^  llni .  crsity,  in 
cfM>pcratic>n  with  the  city  of 
New  Havpn,  is  stocking  civil 
defense  shelters  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 90,000  people. 
The  shelters  will  l>e  oiX'ned  to 
the  public 

Whimper 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Daily 
Californian,  student  newspaper 
of  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  Californ-a,  re- 
ports: "Ti^e  fall  out  shelters — 
and  fall  out  shelter  signs — have 
buste^d  out  all  over"  The  paper 
reports  that  there  are  forty- 
four  shelters  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.  An  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  issue  of  the  Daily  Cal- 
ifornian est  i  males  that  one 
basement  serving  as  a  fall  out 
shelter  with  a  designated  ca- 
pacity of  630  "has  no  more 
floor  apace  than  the  average 
suburban  nomc. ' 
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OUR  OWN 


By  WILLIAM  GOLDSMITH 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  Mr.  Gold- 
nmth  IS  an  atmistant  projessor 
of  Politics 

The    complete    vindication 
of  Jackie  Washington  by  the 
Suffolk   Superior  Court  jury 
must  have  come  as  welcome 
news    to    J  **  c     i  e  \s    many 
fririids  and  sup;K)rters  in  the 
B  r  a  n  d  e  i  8  community.  The 
verdict  (»f  Not  (Guilty  by  the 
higher  ap|>eals  court  thus  re- 
vt  rstd  the  di-cisiun  of  the  Mu- 
niripul  Com t  and  cleared  Jackie 
of    the    previous    charge    of    as- 
Ra»iltiM)4  two  pohce  officers.  The 
jury  s    decision    also    bore    o\il 
the    stubhorn    contention    of 
J.jckic  s      attorney,      Edward 
Biirshak,     that    i  nder    the     full 
protection    of   due   process    in    a 
jury    trial,    the    Police    Depart- 
ments  case  against  Jackie  could 
be   lorn   to  shreds    But  this  ini- 
tial    victory     in     the     courts     is 
only  the  opening  skirmish  in  a 
determined     attack     upon     the 
practice  of  police  brutality,  in- 
flicted    particularly     uj>on     Ne- 
IJroes,    but   also   upon  other   mi- 
nority   groups    in    the    Greater 
Boston  area 

Turning    Point 

The    Jackie   Washington    rase 
Is  a  signiticant  turninj^  point  m 
a     long     tustory    of    fruslratioo 
and  failure  of  Nr^ro  and  wlutc 
riti/»'Ms    in    the    lioidii    ciariMiu- 
lii!.,    1(1  liiir^fi;  police  (jtfut  i.s  ^aIio 
ba\r    bti-n    charK»'d    ^vith    sm-li 
practices    to    acctr.jnt     f<»r    th.;r 
actiitns     TIk"    struKKl''    v.  1 1 !    not 
b*'     won     until     Uutc     is    a     full 
ackno\\  hdgriufnt    of    the    luaK 
Ditudc    of    the    p'-oblrin    l)y    \he 
Boston    Police    .iuthorii  u-s,    and 
assurance    of    fair    aiui     proper 
pr(KC«-din^;s   for   thr   v^viring   of 
citi/fus"  complaints  and  for  llie 
disciplining  of  pt-rson^H'l   found 
jtuilty     of    such    practices     The 
existing     machinery      for      per- 
forming    these     f  inctions     is     a 
travesty     vip'.ir.     jn>iiie      It     has 
all   the  earmarks  of  a   totalitar- 
ian "kangaroo  court    '  Tut-  ht-ar- 
Jng:;  of  the  presently  coo'^t  it\ited 
Boston    Police    Board    are    held 
in     the     privacy     of     ttie     inner 
nanitum    of   the    ror.cc    Depart 
ment     and    ofTcr   a   con.pla:n:r.g 
Citizen     none    of     the     const  it  u- 
iionai    proieeiioiis   w*    v*"JC    prcc 
ess    A  cili/en  filing  a  complaint 
ran    not    t)e    represented    by    his 
own  attorn*/,  he  can  not  cross 
f>varnini«      witnesses      testifying 

a  g  a  I  r  1  ^  I       loin        til  I  *.!       lot 


the  Roxbury  community,  have 
Jed  to  a  social  situation  rife 
with  increasing  crime  and  other 
acts  of  lawlessness.  Everyone 
loses  in  such  circumstances;  the 
citizens  of  Roxbury  who  fail 
to  get  adequate  police  protec- 
tion, the  police  who  find  it  in- 
creasingly dilTicult  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  the  people 
of  Boston  who  feel  the  effects 
of  the  tempest  in  Roxbury  as 
it  spills  over  into  other  areas 
of  the  city. 


captains     who     sit 


in 


police 
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do  riot  apply  the  universally  ac- 
r«  pt»  d     rules     of     e\idence      in 
h«ar;ng  totimony    There   is.   to 
mv    knovl«()gc,    no    public    rec- 
ord  (.f   a    (    li/.cn    of  the   City    r-f 
Bo*.tf)n    succeeding     m     making 
a  complaint  agamst  police  bru- 
tality   i-tick    in    such    a    hearing. 
nor     of     anv     subse(}uent     di.sci- 
pl>nar\    at  tion  tyken  against  of- 
fend ing     police     officers      Obvi- 
#joviv   such  a   record   practically 
jn\  lies  \jnr»  strained  aclivpy  on 
thf    T),»    .     >f    the    police;    and    in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the 
prcdfiminantly     Negro    area    of 
RoxtMiry,   there  has  b^^en  wide- 
spread evidence  of  unconscion- 
able   brutality  on   the  part  of  a 
nun.^>er     of     individual     police- 
men     R#-«;*^ntment    over     such 
treatment   and  widespread   lack 
of  courtesy   for  Negroes  by  po- 
lice assigned   to  tlus  area   have 
created     a     situation     that     has 
been    unfortunate   for    both    the 
residents    of    Roxbury    ann    Tor 
tlve    l»oIue    Department,    which 
has   found   it   increasingly   dilf.- 
eult  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
Tlure    can    never    t>e    adequate 
polic*     protection    in    any    com- 
munity witnoui  cooueraiioii  Ikc- 
Iween   the   police   and   the    resi- 
f4<^r>4v    of    H""    romniunit V     In    a 
fr*»»»    Ktuxfiy     pob-emen    cannot 
enfor'-e  the   law  in  a  hostile  at- 
mosphere, particularly  a  hostile 
atmosphere  for  which  they  are 
largely    responsible.    Police    in- 
difference,    police     discou'tesy 
iirwi    innivifiuai    ease^    *ji    p»*ti«.«; 
brutiiiily    against    Negroes    in 


Previous    Brutality 

All  of  this  was  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Jackie  Washing- 
ton   ease     Before    Jackie    was 
slugged   by   a   police   officer   on 
the  night  of  December  3,  clergy- 
men,  social   workers,  and  civil 
rights       organizations       were 
aware    of    dozens    of    incidents 
of  police  brutality  in  the  Rox- 
bury area,  and  for  that  matter, 
in   other    parts   of   Boston,    too. 
The  problem   was  that  for   one 
reason     or     another,     when     it 
came    to   a   showdown,   none   of 
the    victims    in    recent    years 
were  willing  to  go  through  the 
agonizing,    expensive    and    po- 
tentially  dangerous  experience 
of    trying    to   lick    City    Hall. 
There  was  first  of  all  the  prob- 
lem of  locating  an  experienced 
lawyer,     who     in     most     cases 
would  have  to  defend  his  client 
for  nothing,  because  victims  of 
police    brutality    are    normally 
from  an  income  group  which  is 
incapable  of  hiring  a  lawyer  to 
defend    them    before    a    Police 
Review  Board  or  in  a  court  of 
law     Then,    in    most    situations 
(as  in  the  Washington  case)  the 
police  would  offer  the  victim  a 
deal,  ^nd  after  a  beating  allow 
him  to  go  free  if  he  would  sign 
a  stipulation  waiving  any  claim 
to    police    malpractices    in    the 
(ourse  of  his  arrest.  If  this  was 
not  tlie  case,  in  some  instances. 
Mctims    had    relatives    working 
for   the   city    whose   jobs  might 
be  in  jeopardy  and  who  would 
bring  pressure  on  them  to  drop 
their  complaint.   In  other  cases 
ihe  victims  had  previous  police 
records    and     were    threatened 
with    a    ioi.g    "stretch"    if   they 
tried     to     make     any     trouble. 
Sometimes     the     victims,     fre- 
quently  young   kids,   were  just 
plain  too  scared  even  to  try  to 
make  any  trouble  with  the  law, 
knowing  full  well  the  power  of 
the    police    to   retaliate   against 
them   or   their   families.   All   in 
all    there    were    a    number    of 
rather  compelling  reasons  why 
victims    would    quietly    forget 
about     lodging     complaints 
against      police      officers 
even    after    they    had    been    se- 
verely    beaten     by     them.     The 
'percentages  '   were  all   against 
them    They  knew   ...  at  lea?t 
in  a  vague  way  .      .  or  lawyers 
whom     they    consult'^d     knew 
from    experience     that     in     the 
history    of    the    Police    Heview 
Board' there  is  no  public  record 
of  a  case  of  alleged  police  bru- 
tality  in   which   the   police   ser- 
geants have  decided  in  favor  of 
the  citizen  and  against  the  po- 
lice  officers    And   who  can  s^y 
that  tlieir  elemental  wisdom  of 
self  preservation"   was  not   in 
their    o^*  n    interest,    even    if    it 
was  largely  responsible  for  the 
tonui.';ation  and  growth  of  the 
problem  m  the  Boston  commu- 
nity? 


tact  with  CORE  attorney  Ed- 
ward Barshak,  who  agreed  to 
take  the  case  without  any  fee. 
Jackie  is  still  working  his  way 
through  college,  and  whatever 
he  earns  in  his  weekend  en- 
gagements goes  towards  h  i  s 
tuition  and  support. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  prob- 
ably well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Justice.  Jackie  was  orig- 
inally tried  and  found  ginlty 
of  assaulting  the  two  officers 
who  victimized  him  in  the  Bos- 
ton Municipal  Court.  By  this 
time  a  small  committee  of  civil 
rights  organizations  led  by 
CORE  and  the  NAACP  came 
to  his  support  and  tried  des- 
perately to  raise  funds  to  meet 
his  medical  expenses,  the  court 
costs,  (including  trial  records) 
and  to  inform  the  public  of 
what  was  going  on.  Thi.s  was 
during  the  period  when  an 
avalanche  of  letters,  phone  calls 
and  telegrams  to  Mayor  Collms 
in  City  Hall  insured  a  prompt 
hearing  by  the  Police  Board  of 
Review.  Barshak  tried  des- 
perately to  expose  the  star 
chamber  nature  of  the  Police 
Board  hearings,  hoping  to  force 
the  Department  to  institute  re- 
forms that  would  guarantee  his 
client  a  fair  hearing  with  the 
full  protections  of  due  process 
He  demanded  a  public  hearing 
in  a  neutral  setting,  with  the 
right  of  defending  his  client 
and  cross-examining  any  wit- 
nesses    who     testified     against 


JACKIE  WASHINGTON 


him  When  he  was  turned  down 
flat  by  Police  Commissioner 
MacNamara,  Barshak  advised 
Jackie  to  drop  his  complaint 
before  the  Board  and  even  to 
refuse  a  subpoena  that  Mac- 
Namara later  issued  in  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  haul  him  be- 
fore his  "kangaroo  court  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Jackie  ig- 
ncredl  iK<>  aiibnrw>n;t  MacNa- 
mara made  no  attempt  to  ci le 
him  for  contempt,  ana  Barshak 
continued  to  press  an  appeal  in 
the  State  Superior  Court. 

rOPP    Created 

In    tlu     meantime    the    corn- 


Courage 

All  of  this  makes  Jackie 
Washington's  courageous  deci- 
sion to  fight  back  all  the  more 
significant  He  fully  realized, 
from  the  very  start,  the  danger 
to  his  reputation,  to  his  career, 
even  to  his  livebh.>od  that  was 
mvolved  in  pressing  his  charges. 
Entertainers  can  rapidly  be- 
come persona  non  gr?ta  in  the 
4 '- ,  ...     ««'»T-r«     tb*»ir 

living  when  City  Hall  begins  to 
l>ear  down,  or  "put  the  arm' 
as  the  expression  goes,  on  the 
owners  who  have  to  ni  e  e  t 
license  requirements,  and  to 
enuui  tr  endlcss  inspections  from 
various  City  departments,  in- 
cluding the  Police.  Jackie 
knew  all  of  this,  but  he  also 
understood  that  with  it  ail  ne 
was  probably  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  fight  a  case  like  this 
than  most  of  the  other  victims, 
and  sometime  someone  had  to 
^«__-j  ,.«  >%t\A  «*iv  no.  Forluna- 

Icly  he  got  ic'o  imm*^iate  con- 


m  it  tee  of  ci-d  '■»ght«  groups 
widened  its  membership  by 
bringing  in  a  number  of  in- 
terested civic  and  religious  or- 
ganizations and  planned  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  broader 
problem  of  ;.-<jiicc  brutality, 
while  continuing  to  support 
the  Jackie  Washington  case. 
That  effort  is  still  going  on. 
The  Chairman  of  the  group, 
Richard  Banks,  a  Roxbury  at- 
torney and  vice  president  of 
the  Boston  branch  of  the 
NAACP,  has  announceci  thai 
the  Committee  on  Police  Prac- 
tices (euphemistically  referred 
to  as  COPP)  is  attempting  to 
arrange  a  heannK  of  the   Ma.s- 

tee  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  COPP  is 
currently  in  the  process  of 
gathering  evidence  of  wide- 
spread police  brutality  to  pre- 
sent at  such  a  hearing    One  of 

ton's  courageous  example  is 
evidenced  by  the  willingness 
of  numerous  victims  of  acts  of 
police  brutality  to  come  for- 
ward for  the  first  time  and  give 
public  testimony  of  their  com- 
plaints The  Committee  nn  Po- 
lice Practices  is  aLso  pressing 
for   thp   J^trciuctlv.i  oi   a   Dili 


in  this  session  of  the  General 
Court  (ie.,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  for  tliose  who 
haven't  studied  state  and  local 
government  or  are  unfamiliar 
with  colonial  history),  which 
would  make  ail  municipalities 
in  the  state  liable  in  the  second 
degree  for  civil  damages  in 
suits  filed  by  citizens  against 
police  officers  found  guilty  of 
acts  of  police  brutality.  This 
would  enable  a  victim  to  sue  a 
policeman  and  be  able  to  col- 
lect from  the  City  in  the  event 
that  the  police  officer  was  un- 
able to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
damages.  In  addition  to  this, 
COPP  is  also  pressing  for  the 
creation  of  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal to  hear  charges  brought 
against  police  officers,  a  tribu- 
nal that  would  operate  under 
the  American  system  of  due 
process  with  the  rights  of  both 
complainants  and  defendants 
fully  protected  in  public  pro- 
ceedings where  the  rules  of 
evidence  would  apply.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission  will 
promote  public  interest  in 
these  and  other  reforms  that 
should  be  introduced  in  the 
Boston  and  other  Massachu- 
setts Municipal  Police  Depart- 
ments Finally  COPP  is  at- 
tempting to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  Boston  legal  groups  in 
setting  up  some  kind  of  a  panel 
of  lawyers  who  will  make  their 
services  available  to  victims 
of  police   brutality. 

Action  Sought 

In  addition  to  all  the  above 
activity  there  has  l>een  con- 
siderable organized  acli\ity 
within  the  Roxbury  conununity 
in  past  weeks  to  bring  about 
wid(  spread  reform,  not  only 
m  police  practices,  but  also  in 
llie  t)road»'r  range  of  .social 
and  econonuc-  prol'lcms  that 
U-set  that  troubled  community. 
Young  and  vigorous  Negro 
leaderslup  has  emerged  to  Ji- 
rect  these  elTorts  along  agressive 
l)ut  constructive  lines  One  of 
the  leaders,  the  Reverend  Carl 
McCall,  chairman  of  the  n«'w!y 
furmed  Roxbury  Citi/ens  Com- 
mittee, is  an  eloquent  spokes 
man  for  this  new  spirit  In  a 
lecent  comnuinication  to  his 
constituents  he  explained  his 
own  restless  im.patience  and 
desire  for  constructive  com- 
munity   action: 

•Ab  chairman  of  your  grov»r  t 
am  Kratcful  to  vou  (or  your  ron- 
fidence.  bvU  I  want  yoii  to  know 
what  you  have  selected  %o  you 
will     Know     what     to     expert 

you  hMv*:  i^^U^tcd  r??"'r«"»  who 

happen*   to    l>e    young    and    thtre- 

for.    impatient  with  organi/^tiorj 

and   negotiations  and  anxious   for 

immediate  and  direct  action    You 

ha-,  c  selected  someon**  who  is  un- 

preiscd   v.ilh    Ur,    p-'.-r-tmUtv    for 

our    community    to    be    mobilized 

and  Uie  rtstless  desire  within  the 

•community    for    nr»ot>Ui/-»iioM    ami 

dynamic    action      And      you     have 

af-lrrted    a    minister     who   realizes 

that    the    ultin^ate    end    of    aociat 

action    and    social    change    is    not 

to  rv\er»e  the  order  ao  that  those 

on    the     bottom     will     be     on     top 

to  act  In  the  Ramr  fashion   as  «h«- 

former  power  holders    Our  social 

action    must    be    rtdemptive  U 

.«M«t    .(.rrrct    injustice   l:>y    setting 

up     systems     in     which     injustice 

car.     newr     occur     and     in     which 

respect    IS   Kiven    lo   the  digmty  "f 

e  vei  >      inili  V  uliiiil 


Other    States.   Too 


At  ihe  pre.icnt  time  serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  advisability  of  filing  suit 
against  the  offending  police  of- 
ficers in  the  Washington  case, 
either  in  the  state  courts  as  a 
civil  damages  action,  or  m  the 
federal  courts  under  the  Civii 
Rights  Act  of  1S5G,  which  was 
vetoed  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  but  rapidly  passed 
again  over  his  veto  The  sec- 
tion  of   that    law   which   would 

person  "under  color  of  any 
law"  to  deprive  another  of  any 
right,  nrivilege  or  immunity 
secured  by  the  Constitution. 
The  law  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  famous  deci- 
sion (Screws  vs.  U::ited  Slates) 
in  which  a  sheriff  in  Baker 
County.  Georgia,  had  unmerci- 
fully beaten  a  Negro  to  death 
in  the  course  of  transporting 
the  victim  from  his  home  to 
the  local  jail.  Although  the 
law  has  rarely  been  applied. 
lher*»  h«v<B  bccr.  r«:verai  recent 
cases  in  other  stales  where  vic- 


tims of  police  brutality  have 
won  fRvorttble  decisions  on  thi« 
basis  in  the  federal  courts.  OX 
course  the  objective  of  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  this  mat- 
ter is  not  to  hound  the  two 
policemen  involved  to  their 
graves  (as  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  policemen  is  reported  to 
be  a  decent  individual  v^ho  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  re- 
strain his  companion  from  his 
violent  attack  upon  Jackie)  but 
to  bind  more  firmly  into  the 
precedents  of  the  law,  rettrlc- 
tions  u\  on  such  actions  which 
will  have  considerable  impact 
upon  the  demeanor  of  police- 
men and  police  departments 
(particularly  if  the  action  is 
brought  in  the  federal  courts) 
far  beyond  Boston  and  even 
Massachusetts. 

Campus    Reactions 

It  ought  to  be  noted  for  the 
record    that    in    terms    of    news 
coverage     and     editorial     com- 
ment on  this  case   the   "yellow 
capitalist    press"     (particularly 
the   Boston    Herald)    comes   off 
pretty     well     when     compared 
with    the    opinion    —    leading 
journals  of  the  alienated  cam- 
pus intellectuals    While  one  of 
the    Justice    editors   was    quib- 
bling about  the  performance  of 
Washington's      attorney's      de- 
meanor in  court  (although  they 
did   manage  to  run  a   three  or 
four    line    editorial    in    support 
of    Jackie),    the     Herald    ham- 
mered  away   on   the   issues  in- 
volved in  the  case  in  a  series  of 
hard-hitting     lead     editorials, 
written.    I    understand,    by    an 
unalienated  former  Lasker  Fel- 
low   And  while  a  good  number 
of   Boston   citizens   and   organi- 
zations threw  their  full  support 
Ix'hind    Jackie's    defense,     the 
Brandeis    Student    Council    was 
involved    in    a    .series    of    parlia- 
mentary skirmi.she.';  wluch  pre- 
\(ntc(i    it    fron^   even   discussing 
a    ri'solut'on    on     the    ca.se      In- 
ndentally,    although    I    am    in- 
formed  that    the   parliamentary 
jcK  keying   consumed    several 
hours  of  the  meeting   m   which 
the  Jackie  Washington  case  was 
to     l>e     discj.ssed.     the     meeting 
did    finally    get    around    to    the 
important       bus  ness      on       the 
agenda    of    increasing    the   bud- 
get   for   the    most    recent    .social 
weekend 

I  am  not  sure  that  a!!  of  this 
is  an  adequate  response  to  the 
author  of  a  recent  Justice  ar- 
ticle. "Where  Do  We  (io  From 
Here","  for  in  truth  it  was  not 
intended  to  tx>.  nor  are  he  and  I 
always  on  the  same  wave 
length  1  do,  htiwivt  r,  share 
his  despair  at  the  apparent  un- 

...i  n;,i,^rf  n.>c;«       fit       TT-»anv       of       th^ 

member:  of  our  conununity 
(including  faculty,  administra- 
tion and  students)  to  respond 
more  effectively  i.«i  vital  and 
important  evenis  taking  place 
riant  in  their  own  bi.ckyard  I 
am  almost  too  embarrassed  to 
report  that  apart  from  the  two 
hundred  dollars  that  was  rai.sed 
at  the  Jackie  Washington  con- 
cert («<im♦^^t  entirely  from  stu- 
dent.s;  the  appeal  for  contnbu- 
lions  sent  out  to  the  entire 
community  ;o  support  the 
activities  detailed  above 
brouglit  in  a  grand  total  that 
did  not  even  meet  the  cost  of 
the  printing  of  the  api>eal. 

Whv    Bother^ 


It  is  imuortanl.  I  think,  to 
remind  ourselves  from  time  to 
time  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  vigorous  thinking,  action, 
and  even  learning,  going  on 
outside  the  academy  as  well  as 
within  Perhaps  it  would  be 
unfair  to  repeat  a  brief  dia- 
logue I  had  with  the  author  of 
the  challenging  article  referred 
to  above  on  the  afternoon  in 
which   he   enlistea   his   services 

campaign,  but  let  me  do  it 
anyway.  What  are  you  so 
worked  up  about  police  bru- 
tality for?"  he  wanted  to  know, 
with  perhaps  a  slight  overtone 
of  cosmic  assurance.  "It's  al- 
ways existed  and  it  slwsys 
will  "  "You're  probably  right." 
T  think  I  answered,  "but  isn't 
that  why  we  have  to  continue 
to  resist  it?"  It  occurred  to  me 
then,  as  it  doe?  now,  that  per- 
haps alienation  is  not  the  only 

mitment  to  freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 


I 


On  the  Death  of  a  Poet  Laureate 

Cold  Afternoon  of  Praise 
At  a  New  England  Campus 


By  MARK  HARRIS 

EDITOR'S   NOTE:   Mr.   Harrit  is   m  visiting 
feuor  in  English  and  American  literature. 


assistant  pro- 


End  of  an  Era 


Robert  Frost:  Gadfly  of  the  Gadflies 


^WlwOfl    ffUHIiiS 


We  n-oedn't  be  pious  or  sol- 
emn about  tlie  memorial  serv- 
ice for  Robert  Frost,  held  Feb- 
ruary 17  at  Johnson  Chapel,  at 
Amherst.   It   was  dignified  and 
pleasant,  a  right  enough  thing 
to  do.  A  few  minutes  before  it 
began    I    ran    into    a    professor 
from     Minnesota,     who     had 
come,  he   said   —  well,  simply 
because  he  couldn't  stay  away. 
It    was    hard    to    give    reas<:>ns, 
and    we    shouldn't    have    felt 
compelled    to.    t)ut    we    are    alt 
so    self-conscious    about    grief, 
wanting  to  grieve   in  the  right 
way,  but  fearing  that  a  public 
ceremony    is   tasteless.    We   are 
critics  to  the  end. 

The  day  was  cold.  There 
were  rumors  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy planned  to  attend,  but  I 
like  to  think  his  staying  away 
was  respectful:  his  coming 
would  have  brought  newsmen 
and  flashbulbs,  and  nobody 
wanted  that  I  saw  two  Justices 
there  —  Warren  and  Gold- 
berg. They  quietly  came  and 
took  their  seats,  and  that  was 
all.  It  was  well  done.  Tliere 
were  600  persons. 

There  was  a  male  choir  un- 
der the  direc.ion  (I  am  rcad- 
itm    my    Program)     of    Charles 


With  the  death  of  Hemingrway,  Faulkner,  Cumminirs  and  Frost  in  the  past  year 

and  a  half,  a  remarkable  period  in  American  literary  history  has  evidently  come  to  a 

close.  Of  these  four  men  Frost  was,  by  over  twenty  years,  the  oldest,  the  least  obvi- 

narily    ^'^P^^ct*    of    a    co^W  ously  exijerimental,  the  most  traditional  (though  his  tradition  was  Emersonian  romantic- 
president,  and  Mark  Van  Dor-  ^        * 


by  contrast  to  what  one  ordi- 


M  Fassett,  invisibly  leading 
his  singing  men  from  a  senii- 
undergroiind  position,  .so  that 
his  own  vision  i>f  the  Cha^H'l 
was  possible  only  through  a 
rear-view  mirror  propped  near 
the  podium  I  stared  in  fa.sci- 
nation  at  this  oddly  disem- 
bodied mirror  and  wondered  if 
it  had  anything  to  do  (still 
reading  my  Program)  with 
**Reflections:  President  Caivin 
H  Plimpton"  But  1  thought 
Frost  wouldn't  mind  my  pun- 
ning here  and  now.  He  might 
have  said  Go  on  ahead,  its  not 
anything. 

President   Plimpton    (of  Am- 
herst)    was    superb,    espt^cially 

A  Tribute 


en  read  Frost  plainly  and  easi- 
ly, skipping  one  he'd  meant  to 
read,  but  going  back  and  get- 
ting it.  ^i  was  so  small  it  wa^i 
easy  to  mir^: 

The  Secret  Sits 

We  dance  round  in  a  ring 
and   5«pfK)»e, 

But    ttie    Secret    xits    in    the 
middle   and    kn^ows. 

The  third  man  was  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Wise  Hobson.  who 
ipoke  at  first,  and  a.gain  in  the 
middle,  and  a^ai-i  «t  the  end, 
having  several  roles  to  play. 
He  had  wondrous  gray  ha«r 
and  a  t'inc  voice,  bet  he  read 
the  Bible  somewhat  mechani- 
cally, I  though,  and  he  some- 
what mechanically,  also,  I 
thought,  claimed  Robert  Frost 
for  the  Sunday  church,  and  I 
squirmed  and  ached  and  would 
have  risen  to  reply,  but  I  saw 
that  my  name  was  not  on  the 
Program. 

Besides,  I  too  might  have 
made  the  mistake  of  claiming 
Frost  for  myself,  which  I 
mustn't  do,  nor- any  of  us  do. 
He  wa.s  too  biji  We  may  claim 
him  only  for  his  willingness  to 
wander  everywhere  He  tried 
all  sorts  of  things.  If  his  object 
was  (I  think  he  said)  to  make 
every  poem  ddTerent  from  the 
poem  L>efore  he  would  have 
had  to  move  around  a  great 
deal  He  couldn  t  stay  sacred 
only  It  meant  being  bad  as 
well  as  gotxl.  as  dark  as  not 
He  was  not   alway.s  gray. 

1  though  he  oughtn't  to  be 
revered,  nor  claimed  for  any 
church  Aren't  ^vc  flattcrccJ 
enough  simply  to  have  had  him 
as  our  countryman'  Let  us 
thmk   well  of  ourselves. 

After  the  Postlude  the  Chap- 
el emptied,  the  profess<»rs  and 
the  Justices  went  home,  cars 
starting  up,  the  whitened  ex~ 
ha'ist  traihng  behind,  night 
came,  and  the  cold  deepened 
In  the  spring,  when  the  ground 
is  soft  enough.  Frost  will  be 
lj>uried    in   Vermont. 


ism  and  iconoclasm),  and  is  at  the  present  time  perhaps  the  most  secure  in  his  fame. 
Let  us  recollect  briefly  the  essentials  of  his  career.  It  is  surely  not  accidental  that 

1912    he    had    to    quit    his  " 

these  lines,  I  think  they  must 
have  stood  in  eve^y  English 
anthology 


m  ii»iz  ne  nad  to  quit 
"dear,  native  country"  and  go 
abroad  to  obtain  recognition 
His  voice  from  the  beginning 
was  too  restrained  and  quiet 
for  the  noisy  "auction"  in  our 
literary  marketplace.  The  first 
American  to  speak  up  for  him 
in  f'ngland  where  he  went  was 
the  extremely  experimental 
rncdernist  poet  Ezra  Pound. 
But  Pound's  review  of  Frost's 
b'Mjk  A  Boys  Will  in  Pt>etry 
Magazine  in  1913  was  so  wild- 
ly eccentric  and  subjective  that 
(as  Frost  recalled  Lo  a  biogra- 
pher many  years  lat*»r)  it  made 
the  poet's  ^vif:.  Elinor  Frost, 
cry  with  frustr?tion.  Pound's 
review  of  Frost's  second  book, 
North  of  Boston,  in  1914  was 
less  wilfully  personal  in  tone, 
but  it  was  still  disfigured  by 
condescension  and  left-handed 
praise  of  his  subject:  "[Frost'sl 
poetry  is  a  bit  slow,  but  you 
aren't  held  up  every  five  min- 
utes by  the  feeling  that  you  are 
listening  to  a  fool.  .  .  .  His  book 
is  .  .  .  the  sort  of  sound  work 
that  will  develop  into  very  in- 
teresting literature  if  perse- 
vered in." 

In  August  1915,  the  English 
critic  Edward  Oarnett,  in  an 
article  m  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, paid  tribute  to  Frost's  mer- 
its so  handsomely  that,  almost 
iialf  a  century  later,  there  is 
little  that  need  be  added  to 
what  h#*  «ij!d;  On  opening 
Not*  h  of  Boston  we  see  the 
first  lines  to  be  stamped  with 
.he  magic  of  style,  of  a  style 
•  hat  obeys  its  own  laws  of 
grace  and  beauty  and  inner 
harmony."  Then,  after  quoting 
the  first  rune  lines  of  the  now 
well-known  Mending  Wail: 
"Something  thcic  !>  tlml 
doesn't  love  a  wall,"  etc.  the 
critic  went  out  on  a  limb  for 
the  unknown  poet  and  said: 
"Had     Wordsworth     written 


When  the  Presses  Are  Silent 
The  Muses  Are  Heard 


Shapiro 


I  thuinlK-d  through  a  %<uh\  part  of  yesterday Vs  Traveler,  staying  delil>erately  a  day 
l>ehind  the  Boston  news,  most  of  which  manages  to  stay  a  Rreat  deal  behind  every- 
thing else,  and  was  siruck  by  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Rol>ert  Frost.  The  only 
thinff  that  was  in  any  way  connected  witli  verse  in  the  i.ssue.  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
was  a  couplet  entitled  *a(iults  only'  and  whieh  ran,  "sUirlets  without  shame/bare  all 
for  fame." 


The  comparison  with  Words- 
worth which  "leaps  to  the 
ey*»s"  of  every  beginner  in  his 
work  proved  prophetic  of  his 
destiny.  Frost  lived  long 
en«*ugh  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  the  unof- 
ficial poet  laureate  of  the  coun- 
try which  had  once  rejected 
him  just  as  Wordsworth  had 
once,  after  a  controversial 
start,  been  crowned  with  the 
laurels  of  Britain. 

In  1932,  Ludwig  liCwisohn, 
in  Exvression  in  America,  pur- 
suing the  comparison  with 
Wordsworth,  wrote:  "(Frost) 
never  blazes  with  immortal 
Rre  as  Wordsworth  did  on  cer- 
tain miraculous  days.  He  is 
subtler  and  more  constantly 
just;  his  blank  verse  narratives 
and  dialogues,  though  none  ap- 
proaches the  naked  grandeur 
of  'Michael*  are  closer  to  the 
exact  life  of  the  folk  for  whom 
he  sp>eaks.  He  is  more  even  in 
accomplishment."  To  this,  I 
myself  should  add  t  le  observa- 
tion that  the  difference  be- 
tween Frost  and  Wordsworth 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
relative  importance  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination  in 
their  respective  poetic  make- 
ups F^rost  IS  the  more  fanciful, 
the  cleverer,  and  the  wittier  of 
the  two;  Wordsworth  is  the 
more  profoundly  emotional  and 
imaginative. 

Fancy  is  that  quality  which 
comes  from  the  top  of  the 
poet's  fu^ad  and  appeals  to  the 
top  of  ours,  without  pretend- 
ing to  go  deeper  or  to  touch 
the  heart.  It  requires  an  eye 
for  .striking  though  not  neces- 
sarily deeply  iiiuminating  re- 
semblances Two  bright  coup- 
lets from  Frost's  last  volume 
I/I  The  (tearing  illustrate  what 

I     JlieialU  . 

Forgive,   O   Lord,   my   little 

joke  on  Thee 
And    I'll    f Of  give    Thy    great 

big  one  on  me. 
And  this  one: 

Nature  u'tfhin   her  inmost 

self  (Itt7idet 
To  trouble  men  with  having 

to  take  sides. 

Some  poets,  possessing  very 
sprightly  fancies  (like  Emily 
Dickinson),  also  command 
imaginative  re«sources  as  can 
oe  sr-t-ri  in  nc-r  pfOtrn  containing 
the  lines: 


Parting    is 
heaven. 
And  all  ue 


all    we    know    of 
need  of  hell. 


poi 

^Chub: 


This  abs<^nce  is,  of  cocrsc.  no 
grounds  for  criticizing  th.-  p« 
per,  but  it  does  point  up  a 
number  of  facts  fir.st.  that 
Frost's  death  is  no  longer 
*'news"  in  that  ibc  p.»tential 
e«T«rx:t5  of  the  fact  it-elf  have 
already  reached  the  saturation 
int  —  unlike,  for  eicample. 
Abolish  Fin  Com*  — 
and  that,  secondly,  if  there  is 
some  special  significance  to  the 
poet's  death,  it  does  not  claim 
the  enduring  place  in  the  pub- 
Ur'  '.-A4»»«-rf  •«  Hrkes    for  ex.'imole 

Ann  Landers*  mail  bag 

What  these  facts  have  to  do 
with  the  Justice  it  is  difficult  to 
see,  considering  the  expanse  of 
ether  that  separates  the  two 
papers.  But  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  jouniMi  oi  iue«» 
should  play  a  special  role  in 
•marking  the  passing'  or  pay- 
ing tribute 

At  the  end  of  a  life  that  has 
touched  so  many  others  in  the 
way  UMii  Frw»i'»  has,  ine  iemp- 

iati4ia  exitts  to  pay  some  mean- 


in^'ful  tribute,  to  wave  an  hon- 
est farev.'e!!  with,  a  sv».'e**|)  of 
print cr\  mk  Hut  lh.»'  very  fact 
of  the  importance  of  his  life 
:)bviates  the  need  for  it  To 
suppose  this  a  special  occasion 
for  prai.se  or  gratitude  or  anal- 
ysis, would  be  to  underesti- 
mate him 

He  once  w^rote.  "It  is  absurd 
lo  think  that  the  only  way  <n 
tell  if  a  jKX'm  is  lasting  is  to 
wait  and  see  if  it  lasts.  The 
right  reader  of  a  good  poem 
en   tell   the   moment   it  strike:, 

iiiivi    tiicti    rrtr    iimb    fc..ii«-«»    •«»•    *•••- 

mortal  wound  —  that  he  will 
never  get  over  it.  That  is  to 
say,  permanence  in  poetry  as 
in  love,  is  p«^rceived  instantly 
It  hasn't  to  await  the  test  of 
time  The  proof  of  a  poem  is 
not  that  we  have  never  for- 
gotten it.  but  we  knew  at  sight 
we  never  rouM  forget  it  "  !t  is 
because  Frost  had  this  kind  of 
impact  on  many  of  his  readers 
that  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss 
for  nixing  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion. 


he  havi 


IS    J I 


•  If 


Again,   in   ihe   picture 

uf     luN     kWH     'if'',      ihrTt 

encouragement  for  a  great 
deal  of  commentary.  In  her 
biography,  Elsie  Sargent  quotes 
him  as  follows:  "My  favorite 
tlieory  is  that  we  are  given  this 
speed  swifter  than  any  stream 
of  light,  time  or  water  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  standing  still 
like  a  water  beetle  in  any 
stream  of  light,  time  or  water 
off  any  shore  we  please." 

It    is,    neverthclc-ss,    a    shock 


Frost.  wi*hout  ever  quite  at- 
taining this  level  of  excellenc*^. 
is  capable  of  moving  our  imagi- 
nation a.s  deeply  as  he  does  in 
his  lines  from  the  poem  Desert 

PldCP  » 


that  lone- 


And 

love 

ly  as 

it  is 

liness 

Will 

be 

more 

lont 

wi 

11  be 

leas 

— 

ly   ere    it 


Yet  it  IS  surprising,  in  reread- 
ing and  reflecting  upon  his 
work,  how^  often  even  his  most 
heartfeU  utterances  depend  for 
their  effect  upon  some  unex- 
pected play  on  words,  e.g.  the 
repetition    of    "miles   .   .    .    and 


miles"  in  the  last  two  lines 


k>.^«»*  •« 


4   ■>  * 


mt     ••ia»«     tt^%^ 


99   *^^^%J^m 


has  died,  partially  bejauiiC  ne 
is  expected  to  live  forever. 
There  is  something  eternal 
about  his  eighty-odd  year-old 
face.  I  remember  being  sur- 
prised, looking  through  some 
old  piiolographs,  to  discover 
that  he  had  ever  looked  dif- 
fcatly.  This  eiTeci  has  best 
been  described  elsewhere,  as  a 
great  tree  fallen  across  the 
road  that  makes  us  stoo  for  » 
moment  to  "ask  u«  who  we 
think  we  are." 


of 

Snowy  Evening  or  the  changes 
wLich  he  rings  upon  the  word 
"possessed*  in  The  Gift  Out- 
right. "I  can't  resist  my  own 
cleverness,"  he  once  said  jok- 
ingly at  his  summer  place  in 
Vertiiuiii.  Til  Mi  this  was  n«>i 
simply  a  joke,  however,  we 
can  see  in  reading  his  gloss  on 
The  Book  of  Job  in  A  Masque 
of  Reason.  It  is  the  predomi- 
r>»ne^  of  r.'itty  vcrb;iiItMii  proi>- 
ably  that  has  made  him  largely 


languages,  felicity  in  diction  is 
perishable  stuff  oatside  of  one's 
own  language.  In  English  it- 
self, his  ability  to  play  upon. 
the  superficial  sound  of  words 
and  the  humor  which  so  often 
results  from  it  ("I'm  neither 
an  extrovert  nor  an  introvert," 
he  used  to  say.  "just  a  plain 
vert  from  Vermont'")  c<msti- 
tuted  one  of  his  greatest  ad- 
vantages. 

It  is  amusing  now  to  recall 
that  Amy  Lowell,  in  her  initial 
notice  of  Frost  in  The  Neiv  Re- 
public in  1915,  denied  him  the 
quality  of  humor.  Less  subtle 
and  complicated  people  than 
Miss  Lowell,  however,  soon 
penetrated  the  open  secret 
that  he  always  used  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  salt  as  a  literary 
preservative,  and  it  was  this 
more  than  anything  else  possi- 
bly that  helped  to  make  him  a 
popular  poet  His  popularity  in 
turn  made  him  suspect  to  some 
of  his  fellow  intellectuals.  H.  L. 
Mencken  very  early  tagged 
him  as  "a  Whittiei  without  the 
whiskers";  Yvor  Winters  la- 
belled him  ^'a  spiritual  drift- 
er"; and  Louise  Bogan  called 
him  "a  crackerbarrel  philoso- 
pher" 

Actually  we  m&y  now  see  in 
retrospect  that  Frost  did  any- 
thin?  but  drift  with  the  tides 
of  Philistine  opinion  He  was. 
as  his  life  as  well  as  his  work 
testifies,  obstinate  to  the  point 
of  i>erversity  Around  the  turm 
of  the  century,  when  it  was 
distinctly  unpopular  to  be  a 
liberal  ho  aimed  sly  digs  at 
time-h  o  n  o  r  e  d  conservative- 
sounding  cre<i«>s  (  like  the  »>ne 
repeated  gruffly  by  his  farmer- 
neighbor:  "Good  fences  make 
gcvxl  neighbors").  But  in  the 
1930s  when  it  tn^came  fash- 
ionable to  be  liberal,  he  turned 
.some  of  his  ironic  barbs  against 
The  New  Deal  —  see.  for  ex- 
ample, nis  poem  io  A  Thinker, 
the  hieh  point  of  which  is  con- 
tained  in  the  clever  couplet: 

I  o^cn  I  never  really  unarmed 

To  the  reformer  or  reformed. 
In  1932  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity he  defended  an   unpopular 

w^¥^0*i^  %  r\w%       r\t      V*»  f  «>-«  *>r^i  ••♦»**       <r«/^ltF|H|. 

ualism  asserting  that  the  pri- 
mary problem  of  the  period 
was  not  social  reform  but  self- 
reform: 


I  bid  you 
olution 

The  only 
coming. 


to  a  one  vian  rev- 


revolution    that    is 


In  the  light  of  this,  one  can  un- 
derstand better  why  his  candi- 
dacy for  The  American  Acad- 
emy of  Art-;  and  I.eHers  .should 
have  enlisted  the  supjxirt  of 
Irving  Babbitt  and  F^aul  Elmer 
More 

A  hi^lily  ci\ili/(Hl  .sophisti- 
cated man,  a  gadfly  who  de- 
lighted stinging  not  merely 
the  bovine  herd  but  other  .self- 
styled  gadi  .vS  a  difficult  and  at 
times  morbidly  gl(K)my  poet 
despite  his  deceptively  blt>nd 
and  simple  exteriors  —  this 
spiritual  likeness  of  Frost  was 
'o  some  extent  cauRht  in  the 
paradv")xical  portrait  of  him 
drawn  on  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day by  Lionel  Trilling.  It  was 
missing  from  some  of  the  inane 
obituary  tributes  comparing 
him  with  Longfellow. 

■V-*     «  t. _«_...>.. rji,  ..d 

eulogies  indicated  that  no 
American  poet  of  the  twentieth 
century  achieved  more  genuine 
national  acceptance  Tx>ng  be- 
fore the  end.  the  late-starter 
Frost  had  passed  every  rival  in 
this  respect.  If  ii  be  true,  mm 
Whitman  on^  suggested,  that 
"the  proof  of  a  poet  is  that  hti 
country  absorbs  him  as  affec- 
tionately as  he  hau  »H«rtr K*#| 
u,  few  poets  in  our  literary 
history  .seem   more   a5tsured   of 


untranslatable   into    foreign  lasting  fame  than  Frost. 
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improvt'nu'iil   of    tlit-   tj|ii.(iilv 


»  I  u  d  t'  n  I 
power    and 


of 
The 


the  health  and  future  of  our 
cornnuinily.  Js  nut  to  demand 
administrative  control  over  the 
university. 

6.   Do    you   belirve    that   sta- 


ll.e 

publications 

ability    to    aihieve 

such   improvement  already   lies  determine      their      owd 

with    the    Student     Un»on    and  House  regulations? 
Student  Council     Furthermore,         Again   the  question   is  posetl 

the    various    publications    have  j^     \i^     extreme     form,     when 

all  expressed   their   willingness  existing     conditions     leave     us 

to    discuss    with    student     and  fyp    from    even    a    constructive 

faculty    committees    the    char-  discussion    with    the    Adminis- 

acter  of  their  productions.  Dis  tration  over  Open  House  regu- 

iiever  seems   to   be   able   to   iifl  lations.    Our     ideal    should     be 


vunupm 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
within  a  too  often  passive  stu- 
dents should  have  the  right  to    dent  body. 

Open        3    uo  y^u  believe  that   Stu- 


the    clubs    to    provide    greater  vitalized,    social    events    have 

activity    and    better    programs,  Hjeen  more  succesaful,  and  more 

and,   second,    I    would    attempt  ^^ncerts    have    been    providi^ 

to  revitalize  the  Board  of  Club  .u     o*    ^      ♦  xa  ^ 

Presidents  under  the  direction  'or  the  Student  Body, 

of  the  Student  Council,  a  body  The  weaknesses  of  the  pres- 

which    could    both    coordinate  ent  Council,  however,  have  far 

and     further     encourajge     club  aut-weighed  and  out-numbered 

dent  Council  J*hould  deal   with    activity.  .  Extraeurrieular    pro-  strengths.  A  lack  of  strong 

political_  issues  of  national  and    grams,     -^^-f-^^^^^Jj]^  direction  has  characterized  the 


international  scope 


terms,    could    be    strengthened    Council.    In    addition,    a    body 


The  Student  Council,  as  botli    ^^  requiring  council   members    ^^^^^^  project  an  image  to 
a  leading  force  and  representa-    theimselves     to    participate     '  " 


on 


earn 

.    -  ^  u .^iii^^    TH«  nrimmif      t<he  Tcspecl  arKl  support  of  tlie 

five  of  the  student  body,  must    such  committees    Ihe  commii-  »^     j        a  w      « 

tive  oi  me  siuoeni  uuK^y,  would  then  be  respons  b  e    student   body.    As   a    result    of 


meet   every    issue    which    faces 


it*       head        from       temporary  ,,fje  of  a    university   where   in-  ^      .      t  •    •               4Wi«    « 

problems       to       confront       the  telligeni    and    responsible    stu-  the    student.     Living    within    a 

fundamental  needs  of  the  com-  dents   can   determine   their   liv-  somewhat  closed  shell,  the  stu- 

n">!'n'tY    '♦   '*•■  tH»'  Prf"iidfn)t   who  ;,>..  f.^. r./^i« i.^.-io  -jc  thev   are  now  i      »         ,-4   i,«*   f-^r-cf^f   Vi^c  »r«fvm 

can  help  them  to  see  the  forest  f^ee    to    determine    their    own  .^  ^  ^^^^^  ^             ^^. 

from   the   trees.  living     habits,     eg.     no     dress  ►^ 

3.    Do   you    believe    that   Stu-  regulations.     But    for    the    mo-  munity  which  defines  his  \er> 

dent  Council   should   deal   with  „^ent    we    are    faced    with    the  existence  even  at  Brandeis.  For    body    The  foremost  task  of  the 

political  issues  of  national  and  practical   problem   of  a  student  the    Student    Council    to    fulfill    Council  will  then  be  to  P*"^*^ 

international    scope?  petition   concerning   U\e   exten-  ^^^    ^^j^     ^   ^-^^^^   jj,   ^^^^    only   a 

Under  the  present   procedure  s,iori        of        room        permission,  '.           '      .     .     „    w..*^    ,^f    <ha< 

of  elections   for   Student   Coun  ,,.hich  has  been  m  the  adminis-  privilege    but    a    duty    of    that 

b(Miy  to  deal  with  issues  relat- 


to   council,    not    only    theoreti-  the  lack  of  leadership  and  di- 

cally,  but  practically  as  well.  rection,  this  image,  in  any  pos- 
Any  club  which  seeks  to  im-  ^^^   missing. 

Drove    the    eluh    and    extracur-  '  * 

ricular    programs    must   face   a  Finally,    one    must   say    mat   it 

wall     of     apathy     surrounding  takes  an  extraordinary  amount 

much   of   the   Brandeis   student  ^f   leadership   to   overcome   the 


cil  representati  V  t•^ 
cal  viewpoints  of 
dates  in  no  way 
tlieii     selectiijn     nor 


the     politi 
the     candi 
enier     into 
d(i    I    thmk 


they  should  Thus,  represen 
tatiVes  are  not  the  jH)litK'al 
s|K>kesmen  of  the  student 
b<xly,  nor  do  they  necessarily 
reflect  the  political  viewpoints 
of  their  constituents  However, 
although  Student  Council  may 
not  speak  for  the  .sturient 
body,  it  should  propajiate  and 
initiate  variou.s  forms  of  po- 
litical expression,  eg  contem- 
porary topical  forun^s,  peace 
group  activities,  SUS  striiin- 
ars.  A  university  Uirives  on 
diseussion.  for  its  goal  1.^ 
goal  IS  a\var»'FU•-'^s  and  under 
fctanding 

4.    Describe       your      political 
beliefs     with     reference     to     is 
sues     such      as     NDKA,     peace 
groups,   etc. 

To  a    large   ext(  rit    1    tind    my 
personal      political      Ix  lufs     ir 
relevant       to       u\\       candi(i;:cy. 
;;:nce    1    do    not    (hi  no    to    i)e    tlie 
jH)litHa!     rrpre^^rsl.tl  IV  r    of    th< 
student     \H>d\      On    '~;:rh    .to    i.^ 
Fu.    ;i.<  th(    acc(p!.u!'<    of  KuvA 
funds      whirl!     directly     atTtn  Is 
the     healih     <.f     th«^     \'ni\ersit> 
community     1    u.i^    111    f.ivor    (»f 
Ihe        und(  r^i  a<hi.itr        student 
Vwv^fv     .•vprf'vsirik'     its     criticism 
of      t-tic      conlinurd      repressive 
aiid    pi  t  judicKil    ft  .it 
aniendc<i    bill,   uh.lr 
each    indiviciual    tlu 
accept  mi:     a     loan 
exislinu    t>orulitions 
p<'ct     to     the     f)ea(«' 


trations  hands  for  over  a  year 
withojit  any  action  having 
been  taken,  or  Council  mem- 
hcrs  hj«\inL'  had  any  di.seus- 
su)ns  with  the  administrative 
conimitiet  di  jliiig  with  tl<*  pe- 
titions. The  ncxi  Council  must 
press  for  such  a  discussion  and 
for  a   speedy  resolution, 

7.  How  would  you  go  about 
improving  the  cSuw  and  extra- 
curricular programs? 

The  Brandeis  club  program 
demands  three  basic  changes. 
Firstly,  there  must  be  a  move 
to  institutionalize  the  existing 
clubs  a*J  functioning  c-oilect.ve 
txKlies,    rather    than    organiza- 


ing  to  this  larger  community 
—  issues  of  national  and  inl*^-- 
ii.ttional  .scope 

4.  Describe  your  political  be- 
liefs vvHh  reference  to  i.ssues 
such  as  NDEA,  peace  groups, 
etc. 

Jt    is    not     incumbent     upon 
Student   Council    to   deny    any- 


ate  this  wall  ihi\Aigh  greater 
publicity  and  the  formation  of 
an  image  that  a  Council  func- 
tion on  campus  can  be  success- 
ful As  Presitlenl.  I  would  work 
both  towards  this  more  j^ener;il 


traditional  antipathy  that  un- 
derlies the  attitude  of  many 
Brandeis  students.  The  present 
Council  has  lacked  leadership, 
direction,  decisiveness,  and  an 
image  of  respect  to  such  a   de- 


goal  and  the  specific  propo.s^ils    grec  that  it  has  not  only  failed 


within  the  prececnng  para- 
graph. 

8.  What  specific  suK«estions 
do  you  have  to  invigorate  the 
social  climate   on  campus? 

I  feel  that  a  greater  empha- 
sis upon   small   sooial   cvent.s,   a 


one   the   opportunity    of   pursu 

knowledge.     According    to    Pol^^-y   initiated   this  past   year 


ing 

my  per.sonal  l>eliefs.  a  denial 
of  NDEA  funds  represents  a 
denial  of  .scholarship  supjx)rt. 
This  denial  of  .scholarship  sup- 


tions  dependent  uiiX)n  the  work 
of  one  or   two  individuals.  But    P<Jrt  may  in  turn  prevent  some- 

his    edu- 


such  a  reform  also  necessitates 
a  sh.ift  in  tiie  emohasis  f*f  club 
programs  from  lectures  to  ac- 
tivities involving  student  par- 
ticipation, eg.  seminars  and 
clul)  pr(»jects.  The  SDS  bcK)k 
discussions  and  the  tk'onomics 
clut)  student  faculty  lunches 
indicate  that  .-ucl5  programing 
or  ij,;inality  is  not  an  )m{H)Ssi 
bihlv.  ThirdK.  there  is  a  need 
lo  re^'u!ari/e  and  increase^ 
puh!  i(it>  h"in.iil\  ,  an  «  floil 
!!iu.-1  in  ;:.;id»  lo  re  in V igor.ite 
a.ssociates  phoi. 
att(Mi{)ts 

•-AC  «  •    »     I     I    1    «A 


I  1 


few 

iiii  n^irics 


one  from  continuing 
ccition  or  cause  ui«UK.ie 
I  personally  fe*_^l  thi.l  .several 
clauses  within  the  NDEi^  act  are 
obnoxious,  but  must  be  factxl 
as  a  fact  of  life,  under  which 
one  must  operate  to  continue 
arui  against  which  one  nuist 
prote.'^t  Tlie  basic  conviction 
uiidei  1\  lUf.;  all  such  i>pimon.s  is 
a  basic  In-lief  that  a  funda- 
nientaJ  right  exists  for  eacli 
individual  or  group  to  think 
and  act  arcording  to  his  or  its 
own     c'noice.     This 


vary- 

how- 
alone 
social 


!(.<vin>.^    tu 

C|)()1C('      of 

muhr  llu' 
With  res- 
groups,     T 

♦  lie        rw«'H 


have  already  nc.ttd 
for  Student  Council  to  supjiort 
the  several  vchichs  of  student 
pohtK'al    expression 

5.  To  what  rxtent  should 
students  participate  in  thr 
formulation  of  T  n  i  v  e  r  s  i  t  y 
policy  Should  there  be  any 
specific  limitations  to  student 
participation? 

1   am  certain   of  the   fact    tliat 
wf      have      not      reached      Paul 
C(K)dman  s        Community        of 
S<*holars     as   of    yet     I    am    also 
well    aware    of    the    (iistinction 
ixlween    student    and    aOminis 
Irator.  and  (.f  th.e  ■rr^.portant  (ii- 
re<'tive    function    served    by    the 
latter     But   centr;-.!    t;;    the    ;dea 
of  :h{    univt'rsity   i^  the  interre 
lation    of    stuil*  u\<    .ir.<\    fa<'ulty 
1.1     the     qutst     fur     knowUxlge 
and   the    student    U.fly    i.s   of  the 
utmost       inuM'rtarue       in       that 
e<piation.    Thus,    I    txlieNc    tfial 
vuid<n1s   should   and   can    n)..!n 
in>u     ;.     con'-tructive     <1    ;'  ■;:    • 
With      lb.*       Administrat  M.ri 
ISSUE'S    such    a^    (o.irsf     ev.i 
tion.   tuition   rais*-     (ainpn*- 
ciiities.    «  tc  .    issues    which 
rectly     afTe<  t      the     atmospl 
wilh-.n    which    'h*-    'o»hI    of 
nniversitv      is     to     tx'     reiih/fd 
This   construe '..\e    dialogue    has 
scarcely   Ix-en   a(  hicved    and   so 
it     is     somewhat     facet  lovis     to 
sp,-sk     of     tot-     specihc     iiiii.ra- 
tiork«;    on    student    part  u  ii.:-t  >on 
To  ask  for  a  voice  in  discu-^^'ug 


the  f. 

wliK  h      m      tht 

nunie   b>    tu» 

successlul.  ij,^.   only    relevant   criterium.    in 

8.    What    specific    suggestions  this  respect  for  judging  a  Prei- 

lUi   you    have    lo   invigorate    the  iderit.     naturally     includes     the 

social  climate  on  campuv**  right  and  even  the  entourage- 
Let    iv.t>   fiis4  ;»r<l    ininiediately  ment  of  peace  i^roiips  to   thmk 

the      traditional      question      of  and  act  acci>rding  to  their  own 

ar;,'e    wc-k-  h«'lH>fs 


vv  h.(  th( 


fcT 


ends  or  a  series  of  weekly 
events  I  \\ant  to  see  a  liealthy 
social  atiiiosphert',  and  n<ither 
two  armual  weekerxl  blasts,  or 
numerous  un(7nginal  weekly 
flops  ha\e  provided  the  j*olu- 
tudj.  tilthough  the  furnier 
serves        a        useful        function. 

Hr:ir>ri.>i«:        tu«v       VtU.st-lV        dt'Cidcd 

against  secretive  and  seltxtive 
social  (»rganiz.ati(ms,  and  to  a 
large  <  xtent  ones  social  life  is 
a  matter  of  individual  concern. 
However,    there    is    the    possi- 


5.  To  what  extent  should 
students  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  I'niversity  pol- 
icy?  Should   there  be  any   spe 


cific  limitations  to  student  par- 
licipation'* 


has  improvcHl  the  .social  climate 
on  campus  I  would  re<"om- 
mend  the  continuation  of  this 
jx)licy,  which  still  may  Ix"  im 
proved,  with  the  suggestion 
that  a  more  diverse  scht^lule  of 
events  be  planntxl  ( nK:)st  of  the 
social  event.*;  this  past  year 
have  been  tianct  s,  nurely 
ing  in   their   formats). 

One    must     remember, 
ever,    that    social    events 
cannot      invigorate      the 
climate      Kn<M)iirag(ment    of 
further  student  theatre  produ<- 
tions     more    concerts,    and    de 
inaiifis     to     tfie     Administration 
for   more    recre      lonal    f.KilitM-s 
within  the  dornntoru  s  are  oth- 
ei    programs   that    must  be  pur 
sued 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  fresh 
men     should     iive     in     :>r-^ar:!!e 
housing   from   •jpper- •assm^n'* 

No. 

10.  Are  you  personalis  in 
favor  of  the  institution  of  a 
Publications  Board?  If  the 
Board  is  iuNtitutcd  by  the  Ad 
ministration,  what  would  be 
your    actions? 

I  am  not  now  in  favor  of  the 
institution  of  a  Publications 
Board    It  should   bt 


to  overcome,  but  has  seeming- 
ly added  to  this  apathetic  at- 
titude. 

12.  Evaluate  the  degree  of 
effective  leadership  provided 
the  Student  Union  by  the  pres- 
ent Executive  Board. 

On  the  whole,  the  degrt^  of 
effective  leadership  provided 
the  Student  Union  by  the  pres- 
ent Executive  Board  has  been 
inadequate  to  meet  the  tasks 
which  the  board  has  faced  The 
attempt  at  any  kina  of  leader- 
ship by  the  President  and  the 
other  members  of  his  board  has 
been  sporadic.  In  addition,  as 
exemplified  by  its  constant 
change  cf  opinion  and  pro- 
gram, a  lack  of  decisiveness 
emanated  from  the  executive 
lH)ard     As   a    result,   the   Board 

Council  as  a  whole  with  a  sense 
of  dire<tion  l>ack'ng  in  tht  se 
r<'spccts  it  has  failed  to  initi- 
ate ideas,  execute  prokirams, 
and  finally  provide  an  image 
demandinu'  the  rt^spect  of  ihs 
fellow  Council  nHMnb«>rs  and 
student  body  to  tht  degree  re- 
quired of  strong  leadership 

13.  What  are  your  qualifica- 
l:on^:    for     ^hi*     office     you     are 


The  qualifications  of  a  Pr«s- 
ident  must  come  lK)tJi  from 
within  and  without  the  individ- 
ual As  objective  criteria,  I 
have  servtHi  as  a  Cla.ss  Officer 
my  .sophomore  ytar  and  a?  a 
Council  Member  this  past  year, 
lairing  this  time,  I  have  tried 
to    the    degret^    my    office    per- 


il»4*-  *-v^  t»-%4r»*-#-**%*~*«^#« 


tion  of  ihe  dormitory  as 


a   unit 


of  s<>(  lal   organization,  a  devel-    of   university   policy    should   be    have    negated    the    necessity    I 


several     campuses 
T)roblems     similar 


opnu  nt     on 

With     s<  ►<  ■  1  a  1 
to    oui^ 

inimediatr-  ne<-essity  i*;  the 
formation  of  a  .student  study 
group  under  «x  p«i  ifiu  »  ««  It.tci- 
e:ship.  whiih  will  ct)mhine  in- 
form.it  ion    received    from    otiier 


What    I    propose    is    of 


',  i  it 

di 

erf 

liif 


lti»r«Mi      from 


*h      rr::!ter:al      ga 
dis<u*^siori      with 


mitted  to  fill  the  vacuum  of 
noted  that  leadership  created  bv  the  pres- 
Btxause  the  minds  net-d  for  I  formerly  saw  a  need  for  such  ent  Executive  Board 
coherence  often  times  confionts  a  board  The  establishment  of  My  basic  qualification, 
the  incoherence  of  reality,  in-  the  new  newspaper,  which  can  though,  is  a  ^  desire  ^to  J^ring 
dividuals  are  forctni  to  exist  provid*'  greater  responsibiiiiy  atx>ul  a  rund»uiu  i-tal  chr.r.KC 
under  two  modes  of  ^Hx-rations  through  competition,  and  the  from  the  current  inept  ^"^J^* 
The  prop<r  "modus  vivcndi"  Advisory  Board  of  the  Justice,  blings  of  Council  When  tiie 
for  the  student  lies  Utwei  n  (he  major  publication  involved.  Council  as  a  whole  has  lacked 
reality  and  Ihie  ideal  realm  which  can  perform  the  most  decisiveness,  I  have  tried  to 
While,  the^»re^»>^al'v  Miudent  vital  lunciions  I  desireti  to  h^jve  oven  onic  this  by  taking  .strong 
participation  in  the  formulation    been    performed    in    the    board,    stands  on  issues  and  persuading 

"      "  -     ^^   fellow  council   members  to 

see  the  validity  of  my  views. 
When  the  present  Executive 
Board  has  faihxl  to  initiate 
ifh-as  T  have  tried  tf)  fill  that 
gap,  wit'i  proDOsals  ranging 
from  chan'M's  in  (ien  E^l  to 
Council's  .stand  on  housing  last 
year 

The  nature  of  my  office, 
h<,wever.  has  limite<l  the  de- 
gr«  f>  of  leadership  hieh  I  have 
bct'n  able  to  exert  I  ther*>for»' 
pr(  sent  my  tenure  in  officf^  and 
mv    record    on    Council    as    my 


unlimittKi,  neither  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion nor  sufficient  backgrf)und 
and  exp<'rience  of  the  students 
makes  this  ideal  feasible.  No 
overall  strategy  is  thus  ^X)ssible 
for  the  student  to  determine  his 
partK  inat ion  Ratiier,  lie  is 
forced  to  act  on  each  situation 


While      'setting      up 


the      ideal 


-her"-    of    tht     stud.nt    U>dv,    realm    as    liis   goal,    the    student 


once  saw  in  such  a  board 

Given  prestmt  conditions  and 
the  recent  mandate  of  the  Stu 
dent   Boily.    I    wouid    not    s«  ;  vc 
<m  the  Boa''d  were  it  to  Ix'  in 
stituted 

11.   What   is   your   opinion    of 
the  pri*sent  CounciT'  What  have 
beer^    the    sources    of    its    weak 
neKses    and/or   strengtns" 

The    basic     an«l     perliaj>s    the 


and     present     a    comprehensive  in  reference  to  participation  in    only    strength    (>{   Council    diir 

report      r.fTering      a      suggested  the    formulation    of    University    j^g  (he  past    y.ar   has  Vx-en  the 

plan  of  .^>cial   re<»rgani/.ation  to  policy  mu.st  act  within  the  con 
meet    the    particular    needs    of 


our  community  Futile  stop- 
gap allocations  and  large 
sjM-nding  sprees  must  giv(  way 
to  a  careful  and  fundamenti^l 
anaVvsi*;  ef  our  «-ommunity,   its 


prospcx:ts.    and 


«     tv 


10 


inst'tu- 


MAIL  ORDERS  NOW 


STAN  CETZ 

SYMPHONY   HALL 

rRi  Evi      MAR.  15 


r.'HMis.     its 

propositi     of     concrete 

tional  measures. 

9.  D«~*  voii  believe  that  fresh- 
men should  live  in  separate 
housini^  from  upperclas»men? 


text  f>f  reality 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  stu- 
dents should  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  own  Open 
House    reifulations? 

T  l>elieve  thai  students  should 
ha\e  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  (/pin  nou.se  hours. 
(Tl.iS  riffht.  by  necessity,  ex- 
tends I'D  to  that  noint  at  which 
the  exercise  of  that  right  un- 
reascmaV)ly   interferes  with   the 


fact  tliat   it  has  provid^'fl   many 

more  activities  witKiin  the  Stu-    qualifications    for    the    role    of 


dent  BcKly  than  did  the  fonr.er 
Council     Eor  example,  as   n  ;«• 
suit    of   several    individuals    on 
Council   and   the   Council   Com- 
mittee5,    Cen    Ed    has   been    re 


President  oJ  the  Student  Union. 
Where  the  necessity  of  strong 
and  decisive  leader.ship  is  un- 
limited by  the  nature  of  the 
office    itp.clf. 


9  >*-. 


M   A.  GREENHILL  presents 

r 


:€i3 


•  aoPM 
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It    has    been    my    continued  right  of  the  student  to  privacy, 

opinion  that  the   integration  of  A   reconcilement  of   these    two 

freshmen     and     uppeiclassmen  r\%h\s     should     constitute     the 

contributes    to    an    intellectual  choice  of  the  students  ) 

Kro2d^"i'^"       r^       all       r^^r^^^^r.^  ?       HoW     WIMlM    yAU     »€>,    aHAllt 

and   exj>os';s  The"  new"  st  Jdents  improvins  the  club  and  extra- 

to    the    various    student   activi-  cnrricular   prorrams? 

ties  and  the  issues  confronting  In   reference   to   the  clubs,  I 

the    student    community.    Such  would  attempt  \r.  improve  their 

mixe<i     nousiuK     -Im.     ^.^^\,\lz  r'^?r«m«  in  two  ways:  first  by 

the    frejthmen    to    obtain    valu-  using   the  power  of  allocation 

able      aid      from      experienced  more  effectively  than  has  been 

sludc'.'K   in  tne  areas  of  course  done  in  the  past  to  encourage 

CCoiUinttcd  on  TaQ€  8)  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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M.  '■  Orders 


SATUtDAY.   MAICH   9.   1:30   P.    M. 

JOHN  HANCOCK  HALL,  MJIKELEY  KMD  STUART  STS. 

Lao,    220 
>■  72/     RftUM     Mil  >  lA^]^ 


Ticket*:    U  50, 
fbikiorl  ProdwcU«M.  P    O 


THEODORE    B  i  K  E  L 

■2    CONCERTS:    fi  30    PM. 

THURS.  AND  FRI.,  MARCH  14  and  15 

JORDAtJ   HALL 


TicVeM      U.    3  SO,    2  «J0.    3  20 


W!i&^«£toAiM>gl^«««<;i^w^ 


CenMiMiit 


Civil  Disobedience 


Martin  Fattier 


Evert  Makinen^s  (Brandeis  '61)  justification  of  civil 
disobedience,  an  essay  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Syracuse  Daily  Oiaiige,  warrants  criticism  on  several 
points. 

Makinen  writes,  **Any  vital  concept  of  citizenship  must 
involve  a  constant  scrutiny  and  evaluation  of  the  laws. 
Furthermore, 


Opinion  11 


Whither  Council? 


Donna  Hobinton  and  Beverly  Comman 


The  vantage 
sociation  lends 
facile  criticism, 
candidates  seek 


point  of  tiis- 
itself  well  to 
All  too  often 
oflRce  by  deni- 


it  must  make 
some  provision  for  the  idea  of 
revolution  —  one  form  of  civil 
disobedience.  If  it  does  not,  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  sup- 
port r\ll  laws  regardless  of  their 
repugnancy  .  ,  ."  Makinen 
seems  to  ignore  here  the  pos- 
sibility of  living  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing 
legal  system  while  taking  part 
in  political  activities  aimed  at 
changing  the  unsatisfactory 
laws. 

Whence  Lefality 
And  improving  unsatisfac- 
tory laws  is  admittedly  Makin- 
en's  purpose:  "Civil  disobedi- 
ence is  an  aflRrmation  of  law 
—  or  rather,  the  need  for  bet- 
ter laws "  But  the  essay  does 
not  indicate  at  any  point  that 
the  author  has  considered  legal 
means  of  achieving  the  goal  of 
enacting  better  laws  for  the 
community.  At  no  point  in  the 
essay  does  Makinen  mention 
the  possibility  of  using  institu- 
tions that  are  part  of  the  exist- 
ing legal  system  —  i.e.  any  one 
of  the  usual  three  branches  of 
government,  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  —  in  or- 
der to  change  the  laws  that  he 
finds  unsatisfactory 


than  merely  a  step  toward  that 
state.  He  has  asserted  that 
**human  laws"  should  be  re- 
spected "according  to  how  they 
correspond  with  a  higher  moral 
law."  Unfortunately,  Makinen's 
moral  law  is  probably  not  the 
same  as  mine  or  yours,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  Missi.ssippi  Governor  Ross 
Barnett.  Barnett,  in  refusing 
admission  to  Negroes  applying 
to  the  Universityy  of  Mississip- 
pi, is,  in  Makinen's  words,  "dis- 
obeying a  technical  legal  rule 
becau.se  it  was  in  conflict  with 
a  higher  moral  law  that  he  ac- 
knowledgers." 

Makinen's  justification  of 
civil  disobedience  in  terms  of  a 
higher    moral    law    may    obvi- 

Lecture 


grating  their  predecessors  and 
by  a  negative  evaluation  of 
past  performances,  implying 
that  wonders  can  indeed  be 
wrought.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
mass  politicking.  So  long  as 
office  seekers  believe  that  these 
practices  will  secure  votes,  no 
long  as  office  seekers  value 
such  votes  foremost  above  all 
considerations  of  possibility 
and  probability,  above  a  ^  1 
ethical  considerations  of  their 
ability  to  effect  measures, 
above  all  respect  for  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  voters,  so  long 
will  we  continue  to  be  ha- 
rangued. 

Student  Council  must  recog- 
nize as  its  enduring  gadfly  the 
possibility     of    obtaining     ulli- 

ously  be  used  lo  justify  a'ly 
and  all  unlawful  actions,  pro- 
vided that  the  laws  broken  are 
in  conflict  with  an  individual's 
higher  moral  law. 


mate  answers  and  completely 
new  synthese.  One  can  only 
hope  that  by  taking  the  avail- 
able pieces  of  information,  one 
might  add  a  new  piece  here 
ana  there,  or  perhaps,  by  ex- 
aming  the  way  in  which  the 
pieces  have  been  fitted  to- 
gether, one  might  discover  a 
new  angle  from  which  to  re- 
gard the  incomplete  picture,  or 
add  a  new  dimension  to  the 
picture. 

For  the  offspring  of  any 
analysis  of  Student  Council  is 
the  acknowledgement  of  its 
basic  immutability  beneath  all 
external  changes.  Any  convic- 
tion or  dedication  to  total 
change  betrays  a  lack  of  deep 
comprehension.  The  absolute 
fact  of  the  institution  itself  has 
pitted  the  mechanistic  against 
the  organic,  has  counterposed 
the  given  to  the  e^osen  Be- 
cause the  isolated  individual  is 
incapable  of  attaining  his  goal, 
because  the  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  renders  impotent  any 
unshared    communication,    full 


cognizance  i.>  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  and  activity  itself  is 
grounded  in  a  penumbra  of  un- 
certainty. The  issues  must  not 
be  obfuscated.  Student  Council 
exists  to  overcome  the  limita- 
tion  inherent  in  individual  ac- 
tion. 

The  institutional  arrange- 
ments of  the  Council  severely 
curtails  its  range  of  action. 
Failure  to  recognize  this  fac^t 
only  leads  to  wishful  thinking 
and  naive  optimism.  A  frame- 
work of  what  is  given  limits 
what  can  be  done. 

We  support  Dave  Phillips  be- 
cause we  feel  that  he  has  an 
intelligent  awareness  of  what 
must  be  done  and  what  can  be 
done,  because  he  is  able  to 
provide  strong,  incisive,  and 
capable  leadership,  and  because 
he  values  his  own  integrity 
and  the  intelligence  of  those 
froio  whom  he  is  seeking  '>flRee 
rmjie  than  the  office  itself.  We 
believe  that  .^uch  a  candidate 
is  best  qualified  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  Student  Union. 


'Creative  Maladjustment' 


11 


Richard  Borlcow 


Issuing    a    call    fur    ' 
maladjustment"  to  the 


creative    important  area  with  which  re- 
evils  of    ligion  must  he  concerned.  Two 
myths  are  constantly  appearing 
King,  advocate  of  the  non-vio-    wfiich     tend     to     hinder     this 
lent  approach  in  the  American    necessary     religious     function. 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  in  h^s    Negro's  struggle  against  segre-    "The  myth  of  time,"  the  belief 


society,    Dr.     Martin    Luther 


THE  NEW  LEAN  LOOK 

DENIMS 


essay  Civil  Disobedience,  con- 
siders the  possibility  of  legal 
agitation  and  dismisses  it.  "j^Tven 
-voting    for    the    right    is    doing 

nothing  for  it.  It  is  only  ex- 
pressing to  men  feebly  your 
desire  that  it  should  prevail.  A 
wise  man  will  not  leave  the 
right  to  the  roerey  of  chance 
nor  wish  it  to  prevail  through 
the  powt  r  of  the  majority"  At 
another  point  in  the  .same  es- 
Siiy,  Thoreau  writes.  "As  for 
adopting  the  ways  which  the 
state  has  provided  for  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  I  know  not  of 
such  ways  They  take  too  much 
time   and    a    man's   life    v.  ill    t>e 

gone." 

Perhaps  he  thinks  that  he 
laws  he  linds  objectionable  can- 
not be  changed  by  use  of  the 
prescril)ed  legal  methods,  even 
if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  community  desire  such 
changes  If  this  is  the  case,  if  a 
government  does  not  provide 
the  means  for  altering  its  iegai 
system  to  sui*  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  community, 
the  situation  no  longer  calls 
for  civil  disobedience  —  it  is 
now  time  to  alter  the  structure 
of  the  government  —  bv  revo- 
lution if  necessary 

Insufficiency? 

If  however,  laws  may  be 
altered  bv  legal  means.  Makin- 
en's civil  disobedience  is  not 
necessary  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  laws  of  a  state  are  no 
longer  alterable  by  a  majority, 
civil  disobedience  is  insufficient. 

Makinen  errs  in  characteriz- 
ing rcvcliit'on  9*^  "<»n»*  form  of 
civil  disoU'dicncc  "  The  aim  of 
civil  disoi^odieui  e  is  to  con- 
vince an  existing  government 
to  alter  its  laws  in  a  certain 
manner.  Hevo)utu)n  is  general- 
ly understood  to  be  qualitative- 
ly, not  quantitatively  different 
Rev  aition  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  the  overthrow 
or  renunciation  of  an  entire 
legal  system,  of  a  system  of 
government,  rather  than  mere- 
ly a  change  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem, as  Makinen  would  have  it. 
Higher   law 

Makinen's  essay  c^^es  take 
cognizance  of  what  is  probably 
the  major  criticism  of  civil  dis- 
.  <.~^;^^r...«  o«  A  doetrine  —  tne 
^siibTut'y  that  civil  disobedi- 
^ce  may  grow  mo  anarchy^ 
He  meets  the  problem  in  this 
way  "H  civil  disobedience 
may  be  seen  by  some  as  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  anar- 

Cliy,        Vi«»0       *#«•••*-•        ~»,-»««.«- 

more  moderate  attitude 
by  the  university  and  the  Daiij 
Orange  editorial  I  is  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  loUliUrian- 

ism." 

There  is  at  least  one  ques- 
tionable point  here.  Makinen  s 
vpmion  oi  civil  iJiicbcdie^c*'  »« 
a   sanction   of   anarchy    rather 


gation,  spoke  Monday  night 
for  the  Dialogue  Series  in  Sch- 
wartz Hall  His  talk,  entitled 
"Racial  Injustice,"  more  spe- 
cifically dealt  with  the  poten- 
tial function  of  religion  in  the 
integration  movement.  Reli- 
gion, as  King  sees  it.  must  en- 
ter the  fight  for  racial  justice 
in    three    fund«imental    ways 

First,  -elision  must  help  man 
see  that  the  world  is  one  "Sci- 
ence has  made  the  world  a 
neighborhood"  King  said  "Re- 
ligion must  make  it  a  brother- 
hood '  Technology  has  created 
and  "inescapable  network  of 
mutuality,  '  and  the  result  is. 
in  Kings  vvcrds,  th«t  "we  will 
live  as  brothers  or  die  as  fools  " 
This  is  the  theme  of  the  mid- 
twentieth  century  Anthropo- 
logical and  biological  research 
has  proven  that  the  notion  of 
racial  .supremacy  or  inferiority 
is  fallacious  Religion  must  con 
r-opx/ert  thi"  sci**nt!fic  truth  in- 
to moral  law. 

Morality  and  Religion 

This  brings  King  to  a  second 
sphere  with  which  religion 
must  be  involved  —  that  of 
Hon  is  morally  wrong  It  i."? 
moral  pronouncement.  Segrega- 
wrong  because  it  denies  the 
"sacredness  of  the  human  per- 
sonality." This  is  a  perpetual 
message  of  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  ethic.  It  is  wrong  because 
it  deprives  that  which  "makes 
man,  man — freedom."  King  at- 
tempted to  clarify  precisely  his 
definition  of  freedom.  He  step- 
ped back  from  the  concepi  of 
freedom  that  emerges  from  the 
determination  flee  will  cori- 
troveffy  'for  the  determinist 
"always  wins'  that  argument). 
Rather  King  said,  he  was  re- 
fer, ing  to  the  "freedom  of  the 
whole  man  .  .  the  capacit;  for 
decision  .  .  .  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  choice.  '  King's  dis 
tinclion,  however,  between  the 
concepts  of  freedom  and  free- 
will was  not  expressed  sharply. 
He  seemed  to  be  empliasizing 
the  subjective  personal  value 
of  freedom  as  opposed  to  the 
objective  untenabilitv  of  free- 
will 

Social    reform    is    the    third 


that  the  problem  will  work  it- 
self out,  is  prevalent  and 
dangerous.  "Time,"  King  noted, 
"is  neutral."  It  can  be  the 
friend  of  good  or  of  evil.  With- 
out determined  effort,  the 
demi.se  of  segregation  is  not 
assured.  A  second  myth,  con- 
stantly encountered,  is  that 
which  b<^)ittles  legislative  ac- 
tion Mor:)hty  cannot  be  legis 
lated.  The  hearts  of  men  must 
change  if  legislation  is  ever  to 
he  effective  King  would  argue 
that  while  morality  cannot  he 
legislated.  b«>havior  can  Ix* 
regulated  "  "The  law  cannot 
make  a  man  love  me.  but  it  can 
restrain  him  from  lyiiching 
me.  ' 

Non-Violence 

King  concluded  his  talk  with 
a  justification  of  the  non-vio- 
lent  approach  Hate.  King  said, 
"is  injurious  to  the  hater  as 
wll  as  to  the  hated,"  Certainly 
the  ideal  ttanyf^iy  of  brother- 
hood which  the  integrationist 
envisions  cannot  be  created  out 
of  hatred  and  violence.  Non- 
violent resistence  serves  to 
disarm  one's  opponent.  "It  ex- 
poses his  moral  defenses."  King 
setrKs  and  expcctS  iG  win  tX\C 
segregationists  as  he  destroys 
segregation.  The  culmination 
of  the  non-violent  approach 
will,  thus,  be  a  "double  vic- 
tory." 

Full  of  metaphors  that  were 
often  lavish  and  powerful. 
King  s  talk,  especially  at  its 
conclusion,  was  electric  His 
argument  for  the  non  violent 
approach  is  difficult  to  attack. 
Perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
element  ttiat  ran  c jn.ir.uously 
through  hi.s  address  was  his,  un- 
assaila'ole  convictlor  that  time 
will    ind'^ed.  nrove   his   friend. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

{Continued  imyu  Page  2) 
"The    players    themselves 
were    to   say.   the   least."    (Note 
the    cU'verness    here    —    I    half 
miMKvt     that     tiu'    entire     "re 
view'    was    built    arourul    this 
oiu'  line  )    •Only  three  of  them 
merited  any  feelings  of  benev- 
oleiM:e  from  the  audince:  Mich- 
ael Charles  aiftd  Joel  Doerfler, 
whose  soft -shoes  numbers  were 
the  only  consistently  entertain- 
ing parts  ol  the  production,  and 
Larry    Rubinstein   who   was   so 
cute  and  whom  we  all  love  so 
dearly.'     (Underhanded 
much')     "As  for  the  others  — 
Charles  Giu'iano,  paragon,  tar- 
ration.     Aragon,     Perezvon     of 
masculinity,      embodiment      of 
evil'   —   that's   clever   writing, 
ask  any  English  Comp.  instruc- 
tor 'Arthur  Gibson.   b<^auti- 
ful    t>al   dumb   and  dutiful    but 
bumbling,    too    concerned    with 
thi     itcrnal    forms   of  poetry   to 
do    miK-h    Willi    the    ephemeral 


irit's  ol  lo.^  pell  I.  tii»ii«.ii 
sarni-  tnixht  \^-  said  for  Mr 
Hi- 1!  irnothor);  "Karen  Kugi-11. 
CMi!  >f  I■i^t^,^i<^  o'll  of  character, 
out  of  .sorts'  (miiiht  wc  trou- 
ble you  for  an  instance.  Mr 
B  »■  Av  d  m  o  t  h  o  r  "'  ;  ;  Stuart 
(;iu(ksman.  flittnt*  lightly 
from  treetop  to  trtctop"  (What 
the  lu'll  does  that  mean"');  "we 
will  Ix*  nujch  mori'  contend.xi 
renuMubering  them  as  sensi- 
tive happy  go  lucky  characters 
v.".'  know  from  the  coffee  shop  " 
Tills  is  an  insult.  It  is  an  in- 
sull  to  the  efforts  —  pr.-sum- 
ablv  sincere  —  of  a  group  of 
Tin  I  rt^'r.-^duatrs  trying  hard  to 
pul  >n  a  deeent  show.  Criti- 
cism whiefi  indicates  faults  by 
citing  examples  is  one  thmg: 
the  (  ritio  who  sticks  out  his 
1(»\\    r    hp    and    petulantly    (and 

Ivi     diH-Iares    "no    like"    is 
anotluT      Do    you    throw 

.1     at     the    breakfast    table 
.Mr      B»'ard  mother** 

Birdlrv   Hrrdmother 
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Calendai* 

(Continued  irom  Page  S) 

THEATER: 

(All  tlieaters  may  be  reached 
by  takmg  any  iiubway  car  to 
Boylston  Street   Station  ) 

"Oh  Dad.  Poor  Datd"  contin- 
ues at  the  Charles  Playhouse  on 
Warrenton   Street   until   March 

13. 

The  musical  'Tovarich,  * 
starring  Vivien  Leigh  and 
Jean-Pierre  Aiitnont,  now  play- 
ing at  the  Colonial,  has  extend- 
ed its  Boston  stay  until  March 

"The  Riot  Act."  a  comedy 
starring  Dorothy  SticKn^y,  will 
continue  at  the  Wilbur  for  one 
more  week. 

Last  Saturday  the  coinedy 
'My  Mother,  my  Father,  and 
Me"  started  its  pre-broadway 
tryout  at  the  Shubert  It  stars 
Ruth  Gordon,  Walter  Matthau, 
and  Lili  Darvas.  Directed  by 
Cower  Champion  Tlie  play 
will  be  here  -mtll  March  21. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

The  current  planetarium 
show  at  the  Museum  of  Science 
IS  "Beyond  the  Moon  "  It  sl.ows 
what  scientists  exjM'ct  to  tmd 
wtien  ihey  journey  to  toe  nt?ar- 
er  planets  and  then  takes  you 
on  an  ima^imary  trip  to  Mars. 
Tht-re  are  show>  throughout 
the  day  In  addition,  the  Mu- 
seum last  week  operuni  its  spec- 
tac  ular  exhibit  on  the  human 
heart,  which  features,  among 
other  things,  a  pulsating  heart 
any  many  push  button  exhibits 
on  the  circulatory  system.  Ad- 
mission to  the  planetarium  50c, 
admission  to  the  Museum  $1. 
LcM-hmere  car  from  Park  Street 
or  North  Station  to  Science 
Park  Station.  Closed  Mondays. 
Tlie  exhibition  of  painting 
collaijes  by  Robert  Motherwell 
now  on  exhibit  at  the  gallery 
in  the  Hayden  Library  building 
of  MIT  will  close  on  March  .'^ 

Everv  W»xinesday  the  central 
branch  of  the  Boston  Puolic 
Library  (Copley  Square)  sliows 
educational  films  free  in  the 
Audio  visual  department's  film 
preview  room  They  are  .shown 
at  twelve  (I'clork.  one  o'eloek, 
four  o'ehnk  and  seven  thirtv. 
On  robruary  27  the  films  will 
be:  "Stratr'Td  Adventure'  — 
al>out  the  establishment  (»f  a 
Shakespeare  Theater  in  (\uv 
ada.  and  "On  Stage"  —  back- 
stage scenes  from  a  current 
Broadway  prf>duction  Any  car 
from   Park  Street  to  Copley 

On  Tuesdays,  TTuirsdays,  and 
Saturdays  at  eleven  a  m  the 
Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Muse- 
um gives  special  guidt^i  lours 
of  its  collection 
Compiled   by   Barry   Andelman 
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WHAT 

NEW 

IN  thp:  march 

ATLANTIC? 

y.  I  '  4,''i    lays  m      \  ^fhe.   ani     .on" 

0»'  "•'    M»i»«IMn      A  f  ritK  al   looV   ^*  n««#. 
\i  t     .m.  Its    l«*v«»l'H>fTi^nt  and  th»    Iih**- 

%A...\  VittUo^  «r«t<n«  on      Th*  Writer  as 

M  »'  ...»■■ 

J»«Ti>«   R.  KMiatt.  Jr.:   On  \hm  impact 

jjf  t  -  )—  4l  'esearc^  sfMendind  on  priv»t« 
in  I  .  .fy  *f»d  oo  ouf  economy 

Sr-rtal  lupplement  •«  CMMrtMi: 

S  »•     °  f»v^in«t«nn  v««ws   of  children  l»y 
D     .-■  ,rt*»ft  Co<es.  Jim  Brosnen,  Welt 
K«my   rjif'ii'n  mesn  »ivi  ome»^ 

Cwery    month    the 
At   %ntir    provides    a 
pla"fof"i  for  many  of 
thr    world's    most    ar- 
t»i  •.    I'r   and    creative 
rr\-i\  tnd  Mf omen    The 
r*  -      f    s  always  enfef 
ta  ti'i?   •od    tnforme 
five  often  txitiiant.oc- 
(B       in  ally    profoufxl 
M'K  •    »n<i   more.   t*>e 
Al!jntii     is  fin<1inf|  its 
WMv  tnto  tt>e  hand^  of 
di  .r  ^rninc   tma<im%.. 


Shelter 

((^  (n>.{\rxwfi  froTTT  Frottf  Pnqe) 

iiaru>  ol  nil.   »4«v«vv»   -ST..  .. 
to     remain     inside     for        many 
w(iks"    l>ecause    of   the    radia- 
tion 

Richard      Draine      explained 
the  procedures  ust^i  by  colleges 

tu      t-atrtUi  •»• '      v»««  -  *  '•'••foj      »^. .<,.-. 

shfltors  He  said  that  after  a 
school  asks  the  government  for 
h<'lp  in  establishing  shelters, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engint-ers 
conducts  a  survey  to  determine 
which  campus  Injildings  are 
f^uitablc  as  shclUrs  The  school 
tncn  desienatt's  a  number  of 
thefic   buildmgs 

Ways   and    Means 

To  sto(  k  llicse  shelters  ♦he 
government  provides,  free  of 
ch,ir^t>,  a  two  we<*k  supply  of 
food  water,  and  medical,  san- 
itation and  radiolof^ical  sup- 
pli«\s.  in  quantities  proportional 
to  the  sUtcd  capacity  of  the 
shelter 

Supplies    are    provided    only 
for      those      shelt-i*     that      are 
shielded  heavily  enough   to   in- 
sure that  the  radiation  level  in- 
side   the    building    is    one  hun- 
dredth    or     tnat     ontsiae     imr 
shelter    In  addition,  the  shelter 
with  a  thousand  calories  a  day 
must  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
odate    at      least     fifty     people 
Enough  food  is  supplied  by  the 
person    m    the    shelter    with    a 
thousand   calories   a   day. 


Hausiier 

{Continued  from  imge  6) 
selection  and  academic  pro- 
graming. Separate  housmg  can 
contribute  nothing  btHter  than 
the  unnecessary  removal  of 
freshrnen  from  the  remainder 
of  the  university  community. 
If.  Are  y©tt  personally  i« 
favor  of  the  inslitutioB  of  a 
Publicatioifts  Board?  If  the 
Board  is  intitiiuted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, what  would  be 
your  actions? 

I  have  been  and  remain 
strongly  opposed  to  a  Publica- 
tions Board  which  finds  the 
power  to  recommend  disciplin- 
ary action  to  the  Administra- 
tion a  necessary  tool  for  the 
ciplinary  threats  have  no 
place  among  students  willing 
and  able  to  intelligently  dis- 
cuss their  problems;  and  sucn 
threats  can  only  f  ndant;er  the 
independence  of  these  publi- 
cations anvl  Vt'.v  contribution 
Lhcy  make  to  t  .e  intellectual 
dialogue  of  ^iie  university 
communitv.  If  die  board  were 
instituted  by  .iie  Administra- 
tio!i  1  would  not  serve  on  it. 
and  W(  uld  .sllempt  to  per- 
suade the  o'.her  students  in- 
volved to  also  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  student  body  s 
mandate. 

11.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  present  Council?  What  have 
been  the  sources  of  its  weak- 
nesses and   or   strengths? 

The  present  Student  Council 
has    fallen    victim    to    an    old 
Council    nemesis,    the    inability 
to  deal  with  major  issues  (Con- 
stitutional   revision,    social    re- 
organization,   educational    poli- 
cies)    because    of    its    constant 
consideration  of  administrative 
details,    and    the    unwillingness 
of     Council     members     to     per- 
form any  outside   investigatory 
functions    be.sidc    their    attend 
ance   at   Council    meetings.   The 
major   issues  which   were   dealt 
with,    such   as   housing    and   the 
publications    board,    were    dealt 
with   solely  at  tin-   instigation  of 
external    pressure    and    through 
no   constructive    program    of 
Council     When  an  attempt  was 
made    at    seeking     information 
about  social    reorganization   the 
enitre    program    was    plact^i    in 
the  hands  of  wiJling   but    inex- 
perienced  freshmen    The    pres- 
ent  Council   has  failed   to  com- 
municate   with    the    Student 
Union  and   has   lost  touch    with 
the    interests    of    that    body,    as 
indicated    by    the    vote    on    the 
Publications   Board    To   add    to 
these    failings    and    compound 
its   loss   of   stature    in    the    eyes 
of  the   student    body,    were   the 
antics     reported     by     numerous 
students  in  attendance  at  Coun- 
cil  meetings. 

12.  Evaluate  the  decree  of 
effective  leadership  provided 
the  Student  Union  by  the  pre- 
sent Executive   Board. 

To  a  large  degree  the  failure 
and  lack  of  direction  of  Stu- 
dent Council  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  uninspiring  leader- 
ship of  the  Council  executive 
board.  Certain  officers  were 
not  of  t^»e  opinion  that  their 
Council  responsibilities  took 
precedence  over  other  f-wtra- 
curricular  activities,  and  they 
let  the  Council  smk  into  a 
quagmire  of  inertia  Similarly, 
the  Secretary  did  not  provide 
for  the  posting  of  the  Council 


minutes,  by  which  the  student 
body  could  be  cognizant  of  the 
activity  or  inactivity  of  that 
body,  and  the  views  of  their 
representatives  Nor  have  any 
bright  innovrttions;  or  strong 
stimuli  for  nform  been  in- 
jected into  the  direction  of  the 
club  progi  am.  One  must  b*» 
thankful  that  at  least  the  Coun- 
cil finances  were  in  competent 
and  resourceful  hands.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  collectively  this 
board  scarcely  provided  direc- 
tion for  the  Student  Union; 
and  that  direction  which  was 
offered  scarcely  met  with  pop- 
ular support  or  even  interest. 

iS.  What  are  your  qualiica- 
tions  for  the  ofRce  you  are 
seeking? 

My  qualifications  for  the  of- 


fice of  the  President  include: 
one  year  as  Student  Council 
repreaentative,    one    year    as 

campus  NSA  coordinator,  and 
the  vice -presidency  ot  SPEAC. 
I  served  on  the  Council  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  pres- 
ent library  regulations,  and 
helped  formulate  the  housing 
proposals  presented  by  the  pre- 
ceding Student  Council  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Administration. 
I  participated  in  the  student- 
Admir.lstration  campus  morale 
conference,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  committee  which 
negotiated  the  staggered  tui- 
tion raise  with  the  President 
of  the  university.  I  have  also 
attended  numerous  inter-col* 
legiate  conferneces  on  nation- 
al  and   campus   student   issues. 
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SAVE  75%  OH  DRY  CLEANING  BILLS 
WITH  COIN  OPERATED  DRY  CLEANING 

IN  22  MINUTES 

DRY  CLEAN  12  SWEATERS  OR  10  SKIRTS  OR 

8  TROUSERS  OR  3  SUITS  (2  piece) 
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f  Sym^     '  ^^  ~  ~  (S  quarters) 

•  OPEN  till  10  P.M.  MON.  thru  SAT. 

•  Combine  garments  with  friends  to  total  8  lbs. 

•  Most  items  require  little  or  no  pressing 

•  Color  TV  -  FREE  COFFEE 
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I'f  a   I  P'  B^ 


Disarmament  Conference 

fCowtiiMied /rom  Pnyc  3y         have    so    mastered    the   art    of  first  step,  each  defense  contract 

"double-think"  that  they  be-  should  contain  an  overhead  for 
iitical  position  which  assumes  jj^y^  ^j^g^  thermonuclear  weap-  what  the  company  would  do  in 
that  goodness  and  reconcUation  ^^^  make  war  impossible  and  its  communitv  without  the  con- 
result  from  understandinK— an  ^^^^  jj  ^^^  comes,  jve  will  win.  tract  Finally,  he  stressed  the 
assumption  not  justified  by  ex-  y^  ^  jj  News  aBd  World  Re-  importance  of  making  Ameri- 
perience.  pert  stated  (Oct.  16,  1961),  cans    less     ashamed     of    being 

What  is  necessary  Is  a  "dc  "Ai  [civil-delensel  officials     idealistic    and    countering    the 

veloped  peace  poaitlon"  which  ,ee  it,  the  U.  S.  has  the  re-  influence  of  the  "Devil"  theory 
faces  up  to  the  hard  realities  of  sources  not  only  to  survive  a  of  Communism, 
conflict.  Pickus  pointed  to  nuclear  attack  but  to  win  a  The  Director  of  the  Arms 
those  in  the  sit-in  movement  in  war— and  to  start  rebuilding  Control  Project  at  MIT,  LIb- 
the  South,  who  insist  on  fore-  quickly  a  powerful  nation."  col»  Bloeroield,  presented  a 
ing  change  but  in  such  a  way  FaH^ul  Shelters  point   of    view    quite    diflferent 

as  to  limit  the  suffering  neces-       »-      ^  n     *     u  »*  _  ^^om  those  discussed  above.  He 

iarily  involved:  here  is  a  Gan-  Thf  tollout  sheltet  mama  —  pointed  out  the  psychological 
dhian  type  of  pacifism,  which  which  has  now  penetrated  our  Importance  of  the  use  of  power 
tries  to  see  how  Conflict  can  be  own  campus  —  is  testimony  j^  ^^i^  relations  of  nation- 
prosecuted  and  still  establish  ^t^"**!  5<*  ^"^  irrationality,  states,  mio  -aid  that  *  an  inter- 
community. This  view,  more-  ^^^^  "ctors  were  discussed  in  national  political  and  military 
over  takes  a  pessimistic  view  ^"^  seminar  on  the  *Consc-  capability  which  can  enforce 
of  Russian  intentions  but  looks  S,"fP<^«f,  ,<>£  i^"J^J*^?f  ff^if.^*'*  disarmament"  is  »n  absolute 
for  actions,  not  dependent  on  Policy,  Jed  first  by  David  Ries-  necessity.  How  a  world-order 
prior  Communist  agreement,  |?a"  a"^'  then  Stuart  Hughes,  jg  instituted  becomes  crucial— 
bflfering  some  hope  of  changing  Riesman  traced  the  moralistic,  fear  of  war  is  not  enough;  an 
the  climate  whi^h  makes  fruit-  Jnaignant  and  self-righteous  organic  communitv  resting  on 
ful  negotiations  unlikely  Cru-  /laments  m  our  foreign  policy  a  consensus  of  values  is  re 
cial  here  is  the  idea  of  "hards"  J"  tije  cry  of  the  schoolyard:  quired.  "Security."  he  said,  "is 
iod  "softs"  within  the  Soviet  Yelit^r?  wanna  fight?  More-  the  absolute":  deterrence  is  re- 
Union  (and  the  Communist  over,  he  said,  ".Americans  have  quired  against  the  possibility  of 
bloc  as  a  whole)  our  policies  "ot  had  a  very  good  history"  surprise  attack  in  a  disarmed 
should  aim  at  .strengthening  the  *"  ^"^  sense  that  we  have  woa  world.  Bloomfield  criticized 
position  of  those  groups  most  ^^ery  war  till  the  Korean  con-  the  rearmament  of  Germany, 
favorable  to  a  relaxation  of  "'^*;  projecting  past  successes  stating  that  he  would  "head  for 
ten.siuns  ^^  *^^  nuclear  age  can  lead  one   the  tall  timbers"   if  that  coun 

Thus  the  concept  of  aailat-  ^o  conclude  that  America  can  try  ever  acquired  atomic  weap- 
eral  Initiatives  has  developed  as  "take"  or  even  win  a  nuclear  on.«5  But  he  supported  the 
specific      actions      the      United   war  despite  the  incredible  toll   President's    blockade   of   Cuba, 


States     could     take     to     move 


arguing      that      the      Russians' 


megadeaths"     ["mega 
Sjw'ard  a  disarm'^^  world  under   1.000,000).     Pointing     out     the   "credibility"    in   our  ability    to 
law.  without  affecting  its  power   "^<^<^  .^or  an     enemy     to  make   retaliate  was  an  important  fac- 


posltion   in  the  world.  For  ex-   America     do     things,     Riesman   tor 
•'^  saw   the  Cold   War  as  a 


'tonic 


Arms  Control 


ample,    we    could    establish    an  ^^   ^T J^  I      !T**'^,n:  "^  r^'^JrX' 

inspection   system   in   one  zone  g"-     stagnation   ;     like     Teddy  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^            r^     ,     .^ 

of  the  U    S    under  U    N    super-  Roosevelt,  Kennedy  sees  Amer-  Robert  Matteson,  Deputy  Di- 

ision     inviting    all    interested  *F«»  «»  «loppy  and  indolent   and  rector  of  the  U  S.  Arms  Control 

m.ntriM     to     oarticioate      this  ^*^*"*^*  *"     hard-headed, '     real-  and     Disarmament     Agency, 

f«.?.H  ^x^H     n^essure    on    the  'Stic"     and     "tough  -  minded"  whose  budget  of  $6,500,000  per 


v 
cou 


would    exert    pressure    on    tne  «_!,_.*        j    •»                                   .  -                a     j.        -....^ 

*=oviets  to  move  toward  a   test  t^rms.    Hughes  found   it   ironic   year   contrasts    markedly    with 

Ean    agreem^^nT      O^  we    could  ^hat  the  U.  S    should  condemn    the  cost  of  $700,000,000  to  de- 

nD*.n  our  newsoaDcr  columns  at  ^^  Gaulle  s  refusal  to  go  along   velop  a  new  jet  bomber,  spoke 

l^^AlT\uirrllTxl]^^^^  with  NATO  in  view  of  our  own   after   Mr.    Bloomfield   Saturday 

from  mainland  China     Or  -  as  national     pndc         which     has   morning.    He  reviewed  the  de- 

Sey.nour    Melman    pointed    out  led  us  to  refuse  to  submit  to  in-   velopments     which     have     oc- 

later    in    a    semmar      we    could  spection  of  possible  Cuban   in-   curred    at    Geneva    in    the   dis- 

cut  $18-20  000  000.000  from  our  ^^o"  'o»"«^^^^  '"  exchange  for  ihe    armament    negotiation.s    re«'ent- 

defensc   budget,   diverting   it    to  l^.^P^^'^"      ^''     demanded      m    ly.   ^Matte_s_on_  b.%s^!CRi!y    acc^^^^^ 
Rt>ciallv  u.seful  area.s    simply  by 


C  u  ba 


ed   the   "insane  context"   which 


cutting  out  mon.'v  fur  r.s^^anh    ,    Aprupo.s  of  the  Soviet   m.stal      Mr.    Pickus   had    mentioned    the 
and   procurement"     .       and   still    '''^»*^"  ^'^  m..ss.le  bases  90  miles    evening    before    a.s    charaeteriz- 


leave  our  .s^'eond  and  first- 
strike  capacities  untouched  A 
better  idea  would  be  for  the 
U      S.  to     unilaterally     declare 


from  our  .shores,  Hughe.s-  .said  jng  American  foreign  policy; 
that  "if  wed  announced  from  praising  JF'K's  "prudent  ftrm- 
the  start  that  wc  believed  in  r.css"  in  Cuba,  he  echoed  official 
CO  existence     with     Communist    U     S     policy    on    the   blockade. 

that     "both    sides 


ihit    it    will    never    b«^    the    first    <-'"t>a.     these     problems     would    He     did     say 

that   It   will    never   be   the   fir.si    ^^^    ^^^.^    ^^^^    ^p„     j^^^^^^j     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^   greater   effort   to 


nation  to  use  nuclear  weapons, 
and  cut  down  accordingly  to  a 
second  strike  capacity. 

Social  Change 


<»ur  strategy   has  been  to   "root  s«^e  the  issu^^  j^s  the  other  side 

out"  Castro  from  Cuba,  appar-  sees  them."  but  "practical  pol 

ently  by  all  means  short  of  full-  itics"     make     any     unilateralist 

scale     invasion       Hughes     also  approach  impossible  in  the  fore- 


T     ^        1      :^«   r»i^v..-  c»r-A«e<>^    pointed  out  that  the  basic  "bal-   seeable    future.       That    is,    the 
In  conclusion,  Pickus  stressed    ^^^^    ^^   terror"    was    left    un-    idea  of  unila 


that  what  is  here  needed   \%  "a 

ten-  to  twenty-year  job  io  ut-l  « 

maior  shift  of  mind,  heart   and 

understanding   '      The 

movemen 

w 

a 


teral   initiatives   is 

changed  by  the  Cuban  mi«sil*>«  ruled    out    as    unacceptable    to 

-  the  "dominant  reality     that  a  the    •  Toiks    bacic    home  "    Rel- 

f\     a   '      Th        oeace   "^'^'''^e  could  destroy  Boston  at  evant  here  is  Hughes'  point  that 

iding         1  ne    P               any  time  remains  as  true  now  Mr.  Kennedy  thus  far  has  been 

t  must  not  be  -**atistied    ^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^      ^^    Harvard  a       "synthetic       leader,"      who 

ith    going    on    peace    "larches   profp^or  s    fall    candidacy    for  takes   the  temperature  of   pub- 

n  d      attending      :lisarmameni    ^^^^  ^    g    Senate  was,  he  said,  lie  opinion"  instead  of  trying  to 

conferences;     instead,     it     must   designed  to  focus  the  campaign  mold  it   If  the  President  showed 

face     up     to     the     compiicaieo   ^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  peace:  "a  as   much   real   courage   in   what 

problem    of    social    cnange    ana    „^^^^  demoorarv  deserves  a  real  Sevmour  Melman  ha«  railed  the 

aiiempt  to  change  attitudes  in   Opposition    in   the   field  of  for-  "Peace    Race"    as    he    demon- 

the  local   tommunity   in   whicn    ^.^^  affairs."    That  he  did  not  strated    "courage"    over    Cuba, 

It    hnd.s   Itself.     ]no"K/?    ricKus   ^j^  ^^^  j^^^,  important  than  the  our  situation  might  be  far  less 

did    not    deny     that    the    mass   ^-^^j   questions   he   raised   with  dangerous. 

media   stack    the   cards   against   ^^^  electorate.    He  defended  his  Unfortunately,  he  has  not .  .  . 

tKo    frM>aeo    mr»ver»-vent      ne    main-  ....  ...         ,^%,    .    .    ^       ..  _      _  _  •    ..  .^^       \ 

tamed    that      peaceniks      couio   antine"    of    Cuba,    noting    that   Cuban   situation,    which   nearlv 
make   better    use    of    the    re-    p,.esented  our  allies  with  a  fait  erupted  into  war  last  rvtoher. 
''"-T^  ^J_i„.'.1_  -F?.!^!.    «i!.;f:   ^e  had  bypassed  the  U.  N.  and   may  do  so  again:  and  the  situ- 

ietnam  is  not 
a  hopeful  one. 
views    etc  ).  so  mat  wnen  peo-    ^^    victorv    would    be    ashes   in   If   there   was    one    thing    to    be 
pie  ask,  "What  can  I  do       they   ^^  mouth"  (the  President).  lea 


soul 


schools,  pressure  groups,  news-   .ecompli.   as  well   as  risking  a   ation  in  South  Vh 
papers,     radio    and     IV     inter-    s,tyation    in    which    "the    fruiU   to  sav  the  least,  a 


can   be   put   to   work   seriously 
This  is  one  of  the  goals  of  Turn 
Toward     Peace,     "a     joint     na- 


Tesl  Baa 

Riesman      argued      that      the 


rned  from  this  disarmament 
conference,  it  is  that  the  peace 
movement    may    have    far    less 


~  .  t-         *•        1    -v^„«^   ^^^,^,^^i^\    .K^...i.4   «*.rtK;     than  Robert  Pickus'  "10-20  year 

tional    effort,    through    national    peece   movement   shcnild   mobi-  j^..  y^   ^    ^   influence 

peace,  church,  labor  and  public    lize  all   possible   support  for   a   fT" "*^      "'    ^nii.u   i« 


u^«^ 


eign  policy,  alternatives  which   "^f  Hughes;   favored  spea^  paramoimt   in   whatever 

are  not  based  on  willingness  to   writing,    agitating    w  thm    the     .         -Jl^ajj,^ 
surrender     either     freedom     or   political   process  —   though   he    •-  **     "■ 

democratic   values  recogniied  the  validity  of  ether 

The  main  difficulty  with  approaches,  such  as  Szilard's  at- 
Pickus'  remarks  was  that  tempt  to  lobby  in  Washington 
though  they  succeeded  in  being  and  the  militant  activities  of 
comprenensive,  xney  were  nor  organizations  ime  me  Commit- 
comprehensive  enough.  The  tee  for  Non-Violent  Action 
TTP  coordinator  tended  to  the  (climbing  aboard  Polaris  sub- 
position  that  once  people  are  marines,  e.g.).  Like  Sinr.ner  Ro" 
bresented  with  viable  alterna-  sen  in  the  seminar  on  "Econom- 
tives  to  the  use  of  violence  they  ic  Aspects  of  Disarmament," 
will  choose  them:  this  assump-  Riesman  emphasized  that  dco- 
tion  however,  doesn't  take  in-  pie  must  be  assured  that  they 
to  account  the  psychological  will  not  wifTer  with  change*  in 
reasons  why  people  believe  as  the  economy  resulting  from 
they  do.  Man  today  is  confront-  disarmament.  (Rosen  pointed 
ed  not  only  by  the  threat  of  the  out  that  a  company  like  Ray- 
greatest  physical  force  ever  to  theon,    the    largest   single   em- 

■tructive    power    of    his    own  the  state,  is  dependent  on  the 

primitive  crrrve*.  irrational  m~  government  for  *d%  oi  its  con- 

sUacts  and  msusic  needs  —  a  tracts  —  a  not  atypical  pattern 

well-nigh  unbeatable  comblna-  in    the    electronics    Industry.) 

tioB.   Moft  re<q;»l«  in  tbc  U.  S.  Riesman   mpopoted   that,   m   a 
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MARKING  ON  THE  CURVE— AND  WHAT 
TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Twonkey  Chnimsoott  was  a  profefwor.  Choate  Sigafooe  was  a 
topiioniore.  Twoukey  CriniMXjii  wait  keen,  c*Ad,  briUiiiiii. 
Choate  h^gafoos  was  loose,  vague,  adenoidal.  Twonkey  Crim- 
soutt  believed  in  diligence,  dincipliite,  and  marking  on  the  curve. 
Choate  Sigafoos  believed  in  dvefi,  Julie  ]>ondon,  and  thirteen 
hours  oi  sleep  each  ni^t 

Yet  there  oaine  a  time  when  Twonkey  ChiiiBcolt— ii»cnl«r, 
•age,  and  savant  -was  thoroughly  outtliought,  outfoxed,  out- 
maneuvered,  outpioyed,  and  outwiiUMl  by  Ciioat«  Sigafoua, 
Sfiphomore. 


^  i)z^  m(f)biiri(/^^/'^ 


It  happened  one  day  when  Choate  wa«  at  tlie  library  studying 
for  one  ol  Mr.  Crimscott'n  exams  in  sociology.  Mr.  Crim.««!ott's 
exams  were  murder  — plain,  flat  murder.  Tliey  oonwHted  of  one 
bundrfHl  qu€«tion»,  e*u;h  question  having  four  jx^wible  aiu^wem 
—  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  You  ha*l  to  check  the  correct  anhwer,  but  Uie 
tr<>ul)le  wai?  Uiat  tiie  four  choicw  were  so  subtly  Nlmded,  so 
intricately  worded,  thut  students  more  clever  by  far  than  Choate 
8iga/(K)fi  were  often  set  to  phlx'rinff. 

So  on  thiK  day  Choate  sat  in  the  library  fX)rinp  over  his 
•ociology  text,  hi?  tiny  Krow  fiirrowe<l  w»Xh  enmeentration.  while 
all  arouiwl  lain  wit  U.o  other  nuiulHTs  of  thr  «4.«utlo)5.V  elH««, 
every  one  stud\iii^!;  l.kc  crHzy,  every  t)ne  .Tari^i  nnd  |>!i.^ty. 
Cli«.ate  h»*.ktti  s.H-ilv  .nt  their  ^<tn^kf•:l  farc^.  "W  >«..••.♦  f.  wa.'^t*!" 
be  thought  "AH  till^  youth,  thin  v"r\e,  thl^  U.utue,  chauuil  to 
Diu.-^ty  lxK)kj'  in  a  rnusly  lil-niryl  We  shouhl  \w  out  suifrinj^  and 
dnnring  and  culling  didoes  on  the  greensward'  Iii.-^t^'ad  we 
are  here." 

Thfji,  .-luldr-nly,  an  al>Poiutc  g.-L-^^er  of  ft"   .<lea  hit  Choate. 
ri>i8t>en!"  he  shoute<l  to  his  rl:i.s.sinHt4«--.  '  Toinorruw   wl>**n  we 
take  Uie  exAin,  let's  all     every  one  of  u«  -cheik  '_'l»oice  'A'  on 
every  question   -every  one  of  thetn.'! 
"Huh?"  «aid  hif  cla.s8inate«. 

"Oh,  I  know  that  Choice  *A'  can't  be  the  right  answer  to 
rvfry  quet*tion."  said  Choate.  "Hut  what'h  the  difference?  Mr. 
Crunwott  marks  on  the  curve.  If  we  all  cheek  the  sjune  an- 
swer?, then  we  all  get  the  same  »c<jre,and  everybotly  in  Uic  data 
get»<  a  C  . 

"Hmm,"  Raid  his  cla.wini'te«. 

"So  why  .•"hould  we  kn««k  our*eIve*  mit  studying"*"  wtid 
Choate.    "Ijet'.s  get  out  of  here  and  have  a  l>all '" 

So  Uwy  all  ran  out  ar>d  lit  MarlUin.  ("igaretu*  and  had  a 
b^l,  ajs  inde«>l,  ynu  will  Un)  when  you  light  a  MarlN  ri;,  for  if 
tlien*  ever  wa-s  a  cigarette  to  liU  the  spirit  and  ghulden  the 
bi^^rt,  tr-  dir.pcl  t}'.e  j'h^i'**'  "f  ?»is:*^**,  ♦'>  knot  up  the  ravelled 
ile^'ve  of  care,  to  put  .sprii^ii^  in  your  gait  arnl  ni«<*  in  your 
che<-kf ,  it  »  filtered  Marllxiros  -  fimi  and  pure  ami  fragrant  and 
filleil  with  rich,  natural,  golden  tohacco.  .\n<l,  what  s  more,  thm 
darlin'  f.moke  comw  in  >"»ft  ;»*^rk»  timt  are  actUMlly  »<»ft  and 
flit>-tou  boxefe  that  actually  flip. 

Well  sir,  tiie  next  tn(»nung  the  whole  il;i.«<f  did  what  Choate 
aaid,  and,  aure  enough,  thev  a!i  got  v  s,  and  they  |)icked  Ch«Mite 
up  anil  carnetl  him  on  thpir  shoulders  ami  sang  "F(»r  He's  a 
Jolly  (Jood  FVllow"  and  plicti  him  wiih  sweetmeat**  and  MarU 
bortw  and  girla  and  put  on  buttons  whuh  Rai<i  "I  IMniO  ON 
CImJA J  K 

But  tliey  were  otiehjalii.);;  t,Xi  :^vn  Bcr^u-**  the  next  time 
ihrewd  old  Mr  (Yimscott  gave  them  a  t/'ht,  hr-  di<i  not  give 
thf^m  one  hundred  multiple  choice  eiueptiou"  lie  only  g>*ve 
them  one  question  U»  wit;  wr.te  a  ^),(»()0  word  ensay  oo 
rOime  \\<^^  Not  V^'.s:' 

"You  and  '.o'jr  ide.i.^,"'  tliev  said  to  nioflt*"  and  tore  c.ff  h'm 
ejwiuletB  and  hnvke  Ins  .^^w. .nl  and  dnimrmtl  hun  out  of  (h^ 
»eh<»ol  Today,  a  broken  man,  he  eariih  a  living  m  a  ovinKluift 
in  Toledo.  •  im»  mm  !«>«<■«• 


•  11     m 


Al  tne  top  CM  ifi*  curre  *n  mrntf^tng  §mmMuir,  0^*»  **  •«»•«• 
Mmrlbttro  Ci§arette»,  avmilable  at  ererg  (o6«cco  count0r  im 
mil  M/ty  Stateo  of  the  Lnian. 
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Bumbling  'Billy  Budd 


Andrew  Meyer 


Billy  Budd  is  the  last  of  Herman  Melville's  works  of  fiction  and,  like  the  "last  works" 
of  many  other  artists,  it  discloses  a  tormented  spirit  that  has  come  to  resignation,  peace 
and  a  certain  kind  of  mysticism. 

The  novelette  takes  place  in  1797,  the  year  "which  involved  a  crisis  for  Christen- 
dom/* the  flourishing  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  set  out  to  rectify  the  world's 
wrongs.  The  hero  is  Melville's  "noble  savage"  painted  white  and  immune  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  civilization.   He    is 

Billv  Budd.  a  young  sailor  who  "P  ^<^  ^^^  ^2  ?ii"^  "^""J^  ""^  ^^^^  "?  •'  Jk^  '"''*'*  inane 
•^  .  .  ,  -  the  mast,  and  then  stands  on  moments  in  the  personnage  of 
IS  pure  innocence,  incapable  of  ^^^^  reading  for  a  while  Melvyn  Douglas,  looking  as 
doing  evil  Impressed  into  serv-  j^^  ^as  done  even  worse  with  though  he  were  about  to  say 
ice  on  a  British  warship,  he  the  intricate  and  elusive  mean-  something  powerfully  reveal- 
comes  into  eonfliot  with  Clag-  ings.  In  the  book.  Claggart  is  a  ing  in  that  ridiculous  accent  of 


gart.  the  Master-of-Arms,  a 
man  driven  to  inflict  suffering 
on  others  by  a  mysterious  in- 
nate evil.  The  conflict  is  cli- 
n\axed  when  Claggart  makes  a 
fals'^  accusation  against  Billy 
who  m«>mentarily  incapable  of 
speech,  can  only  respond  by 
giving  Claggart  a  fatal  blow. 
He  IS  trialed  and  :>enienced  to 
hang  by  Captain  Vere,  the 
tragic-  figure  who  under.stands 
the  natural  injustice  of  what 
he  is  doing,  but  is  incapable 
of  yctmg  otherwise. 

Miserable  Success 

'  Til  is  stark  and  simple  plot  is 
only  the  framework  for  a 
wealth  of  symbolism,  imagery 
and  allegorical  meanings  which 
defy  total  interpretation,  for 
Billy  Budd  is  as  elusive  a  work 
as  Melville  ha.s  written  Peter 
Ustinov  set  himself  a  formid- 
al)le  task  in  producing,  direit- 
ing,  CO  authoring  as  well  as 
starring  in  the  screen  adaption 
and  has  in  the  end,  succeeded 
r«us«.  i  ubly.    IK     lias    takvii    ti^ic- 


tormented  human  being  whose  his,    and    then   suddenly   disap- 

evil  is  "not   engendered  by  vi-  pearing. 

cious  training  as  corrupting  Ustinov's  worst  blunder, 
books  or  licentious  living  but  however,  is  his  treatment  of 
born  within  him  and  innate,  in  the  end.  The  narrative  proper 
short,  a  depravity  according  to  endcMi  with  the  beautiful  pass- 
nature."    Beyond   this    mystify-  ag  describing  Billy's  burial    It 


ing  description,  it  is  difficult 
to  leil  whether  he  is  sup^xist-d 
TO  L>e  pure  evil  j>ei"s<i>nrilfi«  d  or 
whether  he  is,  like  Ahab.  a 
demonically  o^3sessed  hunter. 
The  movie  brushes  away  the 
Colonist  connotations  in  his 
characterization     with     a     litte 

J;{iaclt--L  pajrc  iiv/iosj' .  »»./.7^.v 

Rvan  plays  him  as  a  mere  sad- 
ist, leering  unpleasantly  at  ap- 
propriate times  in  the  action 
Beyond  the  actor's  misdetnean- 
or  s  he  is  given  some  distinctly 
un  Melvillian  dialogue  in  a 
scene  with  Billy  to  the  effect 
that,  alt  hough  the  sea  seems 
peaceful,  it  hides  a  world  of 
im.^rrupulous  monsters  strug- 
gling for  survival  and  why 
shouldn't  it  be  the  same  above 
the  sea''  Billy  replicas  profound- 
ly tliat  rnaylx'  the  hate  he 
(Claggart)  fcH'ls  toward  others 
is  really  hate  for  himself. 

More  Bad  Stuff 


Another  weird  character 
from  th.'  lMx>k    Danskrr,  th»'  old 
knowing    sailor,    remaiiuHt    ap 
symbolism  that  was  given  such    propriately  obscure  in  the-  hook 

il.rc.   however,  he  ktn-}>-   i>op- 


II 


lH'.uj'ifully   subllr   Itralnu-nl 

the    n.irrat  1  vt',    arui    i.itH)r  !oii>l y 

■SfM'JN'd  it  out  an<i  iiii'.ltrlinrd  it 
to  make  sure  thr  au(ii.'mt- 
doe>n  t  miss  it  In  tiif  bc-girmmg 
it  ij  inadf  a{)par.uit  un  nunin 
Ou.s  I  w^'«-a>;i.  Mts  that  Bi!ly  conM'S 
from  a  ship  calh'd  the  Kights- 
of  Man.  Onunous  chord.s  are 
lu'ard  from  tlie  sounci  track 
whenever  Billy  trie:?  to  spc-ak 
but  can  only  stutter  To  make 
sure  the  audierue  understands 
that  Captain  Vere,  the  charac- 
ter he  plays,  is  an  intellectual, 
Ustinov  has  the  caiTiera  follow 
him  for  a  sems  of  ex 'ended 
Stiol.-,  while  he  w;»lks  out  of  the 
cabin   carrying   a    lK>ok,    lifts    it 
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was  followtMl  by  an  epilogue 
recounting  the  fatal  wounding 
and  death  of  Captain  Vcrc  in  a 
battle  with  a  French  ship.  Fi- 
nally Meville  closed  with  a  bal- 
lad "about  Billy,  that  supposed- 
ly circulattxi  amonR  Biitish 
sailors  and  immortal  ize<i  his 
name  The  movie,  however, 
shuffles  all  this  together  in 
gross  confusion.  As  soon  as 
Billv  is  hangeMi.  th^'  ship  is  at- 
tacked (by  the  hand  of  God  as 
it  were).  Vere  bites  the  dust 
and  the  narrator  ambiguously 
proclaims  that  while  "justice 
will  live  as  long  as  the  soul,  the 
law  will  continue  to  exist  as 
long  as  the  minds  of  men." 

Good  Intentions 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  confu- 
sion and  laboring  of  meanings, 
th«'  picture  is  so  loadtxi  with 
goiKi  intentions  and  the  story  is 
s«^  fool  prm>f.  it  cannot  be  con 
denuuHl  The  text  has  at  least 
been  handled  nKKlestly  and 
respectfully  (  Holly  wor>d,  of 
course,  would  \v.\\r  built  up  the 
battle  and  flo^^Mn^  s( mes  eom- 
plft.'  wiWi  Tccb.n'raJK.a  H:l  and 
•nlor  )  Furthermore  Fstinov 
has  manaL;<Hl  to  pr(Mlu(  r  some 
hiirhly  '.-fftHtivf-  atul  jx.werftil 
scenes,  notablv  'ho-c  elimactic 
nuvmrnts  of  Clai/^arl's  death, 
tho  trial  and  B'.llv's  hanL'inu' 
He  himself  ^ivf'S  an  exri-llent 
performance  as  Vcrc  and  more 
imf>ortant,  fotinti  in  Terence 
S'amp  a  voimj^  act'^r  A'h.o  could 
convev  the  transcendental  and 
gfvd  like  qualities  in  the  char- 
acter of  Hilly,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  make  him  a  human  In-ing 

Perhaps  a  treatment  coming 
off  as  a  brilliant  failure  with 
.some  int(»resting  tv\  i.st.s  of  in- 
terpretation and  imaginative 
camera  work  'which  Orson 
Welles  is  .so  noted  for)  would 
have  Ix'cn  more  intcreslint;  At 
any  rate  this  version,  while 
hiinthlini/  awkwardly  Ihrom^h 
the  finer  {><^infc  f»f  tbe  stf>ry, 
remains  faithful  to  the  rssence 
of  the  work,  and  thus  succeeds 
as     a  solid  and  moving  drama." 


BRENTON  L  TYLER 
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CORRECTION 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  re- 
gret that,  owing  to  technical 
ditficulties,  this  last  para- 
graph of  Ronald  Kaiserman's 
review  of  Hi-Charlie  was 
not  printed  Last  week. 

The  performances  im- 
proved over  the  firct  three 
ghows  In  inver&i5  proportion 
to  the  audiences'  enthusi- 
asm. The  Saturday  audience 
was  most  revealing  and  hon- 
est. They  enjoyed  about  half 
the  show.  Something  inde- 
scribable was  missing  from 
the  production.  I  felt  a  cer- 
tain hollo wnesa  i»i  some  of 
the  songs  and  lines  and  sii.ii- 
ations  and  laughs,  while  at 
times  I  was  enraptured. 
With  some  work  "The  Thir- 
teen Clocks"  could  be  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  ex- 
perience. That  it  was  not  so, 
as  presented,  is  due  more  to 
the  company':;  lack  of  ex- 
perience than  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm. 
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*AU  mclusue  rate  n  honed  on  tht  new  reduced  gruup  fart 
of  $:>.!.',  Oi)  on  e((>nomv  jet  ftightn.    I  h«  new  group  fart 
It    tubjecl  to  f(i>tei  rirnenl  approral. 
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Brandeis'  new  track  coach.  Clyde  Crawford,  has  some  very 
deAnite  views  about  track,  its  place  in  an  athlete's  life  and  its 
importJUice  to  him.  As  a  result.  Crawford  is  not  always  the 
easist  of  men  to  set  along  with,  but  he  ts  a  man  bent  on  getting 
bis  message  across.  , 

According  to  Crawford  track  means  competition  and  dic- 
cipline  is  the  key  to  successful  competition.  Dicciplinc  is  a 
diAcult  thing  to  inculcate  in  any  program  no  matter  what  the 
fi^d  may  be.  In  track  it  means  long  hours  of  doing  things  one 
way  —  Crawford's  way  — and  Crawford's  way  pays  dividends. 

At  the  moment  Brandeis  has  its  largest  track  squad  in 
recent  years.  Its  performance  at  the  Greater  Boston  Champion- 
ships was  the  best  in  the  school's  history  and  its  second  place 
linish  »t  Bowdoin  despite  injuries  ainl  a  few  below  average 
performances  are  indications  of  what  the  newly  insUlled  Craw- 
lord  discijpline  can  do. 

Freshmen  Hold  the  Key 

Crawford  has  high  hopes  for  his  trackmen.  He  points 
proudly  lu  a  group  of  freshmen  that  form  the  nucleus  for  the 
solid  track  squad  that  he  plans  to  build.  He  expects  big  thmgs 
from  hurdler  Paul  Edry,  middle-distance  man  George  Hmte- 
regger  Manny  Goldman.  John  Miehaelman  and  Joe  Perkins, 
but  the  adjectives  he  uses  to  describe  them — good,  sincere, 
hard-workmg,  willing  -  seem  to  point  to  something  in  his 
mind  beyond  track.  He  is  building  a  squad  of  men  who  will 
be  known,  to  be  sure,  as  a  solid,  well-drilled  track  team,  but, 
and  more  important,  as  fine  human  beings. 

This  emphasis  on  discipline  and  a  new  way  of  doing  things 
has  led  to  problems  with  some  of  Crawford's  veterans.  His 
system  emphasizes  the  making  of  a  team,  the  integration  of 
diverse,  individual  athletes  into  a  cohesive  unit.  This  is  a 
monumentally  difficult  task  with  a  track  team  in  which  all  men 
run  as  individuals  and  must  rely  on  their  own  .-skills  alone  to 
win.  The  idea,  the  goal  is  a  most  worthy  one  and  must  be 
highly  commended,  but  some  of  the  methods  that  seem  to 
have  been  employed  U)  reach  this  goal  leave  certain  questions 
unanswered. 

Inconnistency? 

Any  criticism  of  Crawford  and  his  system  that  will  come 
from  this  quarter  center  around  what  appears  to  be  a  certain 
inconsistency  in  his  handling  of  some  of  his  athletes.  This  has 
left  a  rather  raw  feeling  with  many  of  his  athletes  and,  as  a 
result  has  not  produced  the  liHrmony  Crawford  expects.  I 
must  wonder  out  loud  if  Crawford  is  really  accomplishing  his 
task  in  this  area  -  the  area  that  he  seems  to  consider  of  para- 
mount importance.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  problems  may  be 
smoothed   over  as   Crawford  becomes   adjusted   to   his   material 

and   vice  versii.  ,         .       * 

There  can  Ix"  no  doubt  that  the  track  team,  despite  its 
low'.y  r»Hord.  has  improvtHi  mimensely  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Crawford's  reputation  ua  a  traik  c<uich  in  iho  Hrxton  ;ir«>a 
—  to  b<'  .sure  his  reputation  as  a  man  is  very  hi|?h.  He  has 
productHl  some  sup»'rb  athletes  and  gentlemen,  not  the  hast 
of  wrhich  IS  Tim  Johnj>on,  the  Kuidge  Tech  High  middle  dis- 
tance runner  who  is  being  groomtsi  as  an  Olympic  contender 
while  fetill  in  high   school. 

Crawford  wants  his  way  at  Brandeis  It  is  to  Ix^  ho^>«ti 
that  he  gets  his  way  without  ruuiing  those  athletes  who  are 
having  difficulty    in  adjuxiing  t«»  hi.s   mcti^ods. 

Talking  Around 

Gary  Goldberg  and  Santo  Cimino  were  namtni  honorable 
mention  all  east  selections,  last  week  The  two  freshmen  en- 
tered a  select  circle  composed  of  tlie  Jintst  ball  players  in  the 
schools  that  compri.se  the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Confer- 
ence. .  .  . 


Brandeis  Beaten  in  MIT  Meet 


By  BOB  SAFRON 

The  Brandeis  track  team  w'a,s  defeated  by  the  rvT.I.T. 
Bquad  last  Wednesday  in  a  dual  track  meet,  TH-'if). 

I^d  by  Paul  Kdry  and  Kd  GantonKnay,  the  team  did 
nitich  V)etter  in  the  longer  distance  runs  than  in  the  dashes 
and   the   field   events.    Brandeis    a  tremendous  aid   to  me   team. 


tm>k  five  first  places,  four  of 
which  were  in  the  long  runs. 
Fdry  Wins  Two 
Paul  Edry  accounted  for  11 
points  as  he  won  two  events 
and  placed  third  in  another. 
His    wins    came    in    the    high 
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won   irus   event     tie   ^iso   came 
in  third  in  the  two  mile  run. 

Frank  Goldschmidt,  th(  cap- 
tain of  the  squad,  added  live 
more  points  to  the  Brandeis 
.score  by  taking  two  third 
places  and  finishing  second  in 
another  contest    F'rank  ( iirru    in 


hurdles  and  in  the  high  jump     ^j,;^^  j^^  ^^^  ,^(,1)  gp^j   jooo  v.ird 


He    picked    up    the    additional 
one  point  in  the  iow  hurdles. 

In  winning  two  track  events, 
Ed  Gastonguay  continued  to 
show  his  steady  improvement. 
Ed  picked  up  ten  points  for 
Brandeis  by  hitting  the  tape 
first  in  I  he  600  and  1000  yard 
runs.  His  time  of  1  58.8  in  the 
600  was  one  oi  the  finest 
turned  in  to  date  this  season. 
Florman  Takes  Mile 

The    team's    only    other    first 
place    came    in    the    mile    run 


piace     came     m     i.«»^     •»...,,     .  .^ —     .- — »     ■ .  .      ,       ,  .    »,    „„ 

TXm    Florman     whose   constant    another  third  place,  and  Bran 
improvement   of   late   has   Ix^en    deis  had  Us  toUil  of  35  points 
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runs  His  final  thr<*e  points 
came  from  placing  in  the  broad- 
jump. 

Perkins    Third 

Joe  Perkins  gave  the  losers 
their  final  three  points  t)y  com- 
ing in  third  in  three  events. 
The  only  rnemlx-r  ef  the  sriuad 
to  finish  in  the  dashes,  Joe 
picked  up  a  point  in  the  50 
yard  dash.  He  added  not  her 
point  in  the  high  jump  His 
shot    put    heave    was    good    for 
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Brandeis    Totala        12«i     477     J70      47«    »7     •« 
OKKtnenta     TaUla    504      —      578    3tl     .«4 
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THEN  WHAT?" 

Well,  now  it's  a  quest  ion  of  finding'  the  riijht 
organization.  T,ike  the  Bell  System.  All  iU-ll  System 
maiiak-ement  comes  up  tlncugh  the  riinks.  /\nd 
since  one  nf  the  chief  prer*'<iuisi1es  of  manaK«'fi^«'i^t 
i.s  a  sir'.tnjr  educational  hack^Tound,  we're  rontinu- 
aliy  sear.fiinK  f<'r  ima^^inative,  forwarti-lhinkinp 
men  You'll  start  in  inanaKement  with  advance- 
n)«  1)1  (';per)(ient  upon  \«>ur  ability.  And  the  lU-ll 
Syslein  is  >yiU'U\nM'n<  \\]\h  jni)  sat  i- fact  i<>n.  he- 
ca'ise  of  the  importance  of  the  job  >oij'!!  «io  and 
your  potential  to  do  it  well  either  as  a  t'vhnical 
or  n«>n  loriinioal  gradijali'. 

If  y(,u  think  your  decree  otTers  you  the  base  for 
a  rewar<iinK  career  in  <»ur  manaK^nvnt  and  if 
yr.u'ro  in  the  iipix^r  half  of  yont  rhvs^,  then  come 
talk  with  i!<  wlien  u»'  interview  Make  an  appoint- 
ment at  vour  placement  <»fhce  now. 

Api^licants  will  be  interviewed  for  all  reprional 
operating    companies    in    the    United    Stales    iUid 


X^***  J  «  •  v  •  •  • 


CELL  SYSTEM  TEAM   INTERVIEWS 


Monday,  March  11 


«.».«•    w.m^t    mm^n     /'/'A^\    ▼EL-EPHOHS 
Aa  Bdoal  tipfKwrUmity  E,mp*My*s 


I* 


Pog«  Twelve 


THE     JUSTICE 


Fd^fiMry  U,  IMS 


Hoopmen  Belted  by  Springfield; 


Win 


SPRIN(;FIE1.I)  ~  Springfield  College, 
fresh  off  a  victory  over  Holy  Cross,  bat- 
tered  Braiideis  in  every   department   while 


By  JEFF  (OH FN 

NORTHFIKLD.  VT.  —  In  what  must 
stand  as  the   most   horrendous  job  of  ofii 


hoisting    a    90-62    victory    during    Winter  ciating  ever  seen  by  this  reporter,  Norwich 
Weekend    festivities   iiere   before   a   sellout  j  defeated   Hrandeis,   92-87,   in   a    basketball 

game  at  Norwich  Wednesday  night. 

A  total  of  68  personal  foul 
were  called  in  the  game,  39  ( 
these  against  Brandeis.  It  wa 
the  hii^lie.st  number  of  foul 
commited  by  a  Brandeis  teai 
since  1957.  Both  coaches  wer 
intramural     competition  I  constantly    on    their    feet    pre 


crowd,  Saturday 

The  Indians  had  little  trouble 
with  the  Judges  once  they   hit 
on  the  right  combination.  Witli 
Brandeis     trailing     by    a     mere 
three   points   after   six    minutes 
of  play,   Sprmgfield   sent   in  its 
second    unit    and    that    was    the 
ball  game  Out-rebounding,  out 
shooting     and     generally     out 
playing     the     smaller     Judges, 
Springfield   moved  swiftly   into 
a   commanding   lead,   holding  a 
46  30    margin    at    halftime. 

GoltJtrfg:  Scoring 

Mainly  tx'hind  the  shooting 
and  driving  of  Gary  Goldlx«rg 
and  Uie  fine  play  off  the  boards 
of  Arnie  Springer,  the  Judges 
were  able  to  narrow  the  gap 
to  nine  points  in  the  second 
period  Bu^  in  came  the  second 
Springfield  unit  and  the  lead 
was  widened  continuously  until 
the  game  was  well  out  of  the 
Judges'    reach. 

Goldl)erg  led  the  Brandeis 
attark  with  23  points,  Steve 
Heller  had  12  and  Springer  10 
Dave  Jacobs  was  high  man  in 
the  balanced  Springfield  at 
tack  with  15  points.  Tom  Zer- 
an.sk I  added  14,  Wayne  Ranich 
and  Fred  Brcdue   10  apiece 

Springer    Rebounding 

Spritigir   was   the  only    Br;m- 
deisian  in  douhir  fijj;'ir«'s  us  th.' 
rrh.MiiKi     dt'partiiu'n'     with     10. 
Santd   Ciniirw)   u.t^    ahir    t<.    i.rir 
ner     only     six.     well     IhK)W     hi.s 


Fruchtman  Splits, 
Leads  "A"  League 


In 


last   week,    the    North   C   Amfs, 

Valley    Streamers   and    Frucht- 
man Hall  maintained  their  num 

man      Hall      maintained      their 

number   one   positions   in    their 

respe^^tive    leagues 

In     A     League     acticsn.     The 

Question  Marks  (3-6)  won  their 

third  straight  game  as  they  up- 
set   Fruchtman   Hall    (8-1),   33- 

27.  It  was  Fruchtman's  first 
loss.  Don  McGilliculdy  led  the 
winners  with  10  points  In  one 
of  the  best  played  games  of 
the  week.  The  RRs  (2-6)  de- 
feated Bio-Chem  (2-7)  42-40 
in  overtime  Bob  Kleiner  had 
16  for  the  RRs  and  high  man 
on  both  teams  was  Fran  Stol- 
zenbach  of  Bio  Chern.  with  22 
points 

The  North  A  Nuses  (  7-2  )  beat 
the  Question  Marks  64-37  with 
Rish  Bialer  and  Riehie  Hymoff 
scoring  20  apitM^'e  for  Ihe  vic- 
tors F'ruchtman  defeated  Bio 
Them  46-35.  Paul  Zayolte.  the 
loatiue's  leadint;  scorer,  had  14 
for  Fruchtman 

*ainps    I'lirtpfpatrd 

In    th,>    B    North    Lrat^ue,    the 
N'Mih    C   Amfs    (6()i    r(  tnained  !  P'^y*"8   one  of   his 


MP'ht 


undi'fratcd     a-    tiiry    f. 
a     .")()   44    vv m    ovn     th.'    F"i<nl!y 
'  1   3^     i]vnr    Mri)i);-!ld    ;.  .i    \\,\ 
Arnfs  with   2:i  fM)ints  ani   K;ldie 
Stewart   had  28  for  the  h'a'-uitv 
The   North    B   .\i\\y    <:i  2)    hand 


for 


av'tTa^e 

For    the    first    time    in    what     .,h  ttw,  v  v     v  m       r^        ,  r,  ..\  i 

ea  the  /.oo   /(h)s  Pln^  Dne  (?-.\)  ' 

seem.:  an  eternity  the  Judges  j  a  ;^-r22  !(><.<.  with  Marty  Arick 
had  no  one  foul  out  of  tht  ;  scorint:  17  f.>r  th.  vv.oiur.>  T!u- 
game    and    committed    only     19  i  Sharpshooters       (14*       gain<'d 

personals  ^^*:"'   f"'';^    \''"^"^>'    '^^   ^^'♦'   ^a"^- 

priitrn.    nt    thr    rxwiisr    of    the 

Judf^rs    7   12  I  Dorks  (3  2*    L.-d  by  Mik-   B.'ti 

Tile  Sliarp 


testing  the  officiating  and  No 
wich   coach   Bob   Brannum  w; 
just    as    vehement    m    his    prr 
tests    as    was    Brandeis    mento 
Phil   Philip. 

Turrcnt    of    Fouls 

With  the  Judges  leading  b 
a  point,  82-81.  Tom  Rogan  i 
Norwich  potted  a  three-point* 
to  give  Norwich  the  lead.  The 
the  fouls  came  in  torrents  1 
the  next  two  minutes  Sle\ 
Smith  and  Stu  Paris  joine 
Bill  Goldberg.  Santo  Cimin 
and  Arnie  Springer  on  th 
Brandeis  bench  —  disqualifies 
on   fouls. 

The    Norwich    cadets    hit    or 
just      enough       of      their      fre 
throws  to  keep  ahead  of  Bran 
deis   and    ran   out    the    game   U 
win 

Cio'dbrrg:    Top    Scorer 

Gary    GoldlxM^    continued    a- 

th»-    Jiiii»4f.s'    most    prolifu-    scor 
er    \m\\\    2'J    [»oint>,    I  1    of    them 
"11      fifc      tiiriiN'ws       Sto      Paris, 

><>i    k^unes 
-wice     returning',      from      I>tael 
*o(>k     (liiwn      iiiimi'i    up     honor.- 
uiih     U)    while    Arriu'    Spiui^cr 
I  ont  t  liiuird    12 

Spnntifi      was     well      on      hiv 


The  loss  dropped  the  Judges'    "^^  ^'^^  ^7  points. 
HMord    to   7-12    and    wiped    out  r'^*'^'^^^^^'^  ^""  ^"  ^' 
any  cti^nc*-  of  tlu-  club's  finish-  Animals    Win    Two 

ing    with    a      500    won  lost    p<'r-  '       ^.,  ,  .   ,         .  ,  .   _, 

criniikiv  ^^"'        ''"'        Animals        (4-2) 

I  K;*inc(l    two    victoru'S    last    w"fk 
Branded    winds    up    its    has- |  in   B  South    Lrakjiic  art ,on     [.rd 
k.-ibail    .u.;,^on    fh-,<    week    with     by    the    relM.undin*.'  and    scoring 


garne^-  against  Trinity,  away, 
tonight.  New  Hampshire  at 
home  Thursday  night  and 
Tuft     awav,   Satorday   night. 
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of    Boh    Nelson     The    L  il    Am 
rnals  defeated   tlie  Zoo  Zoos   (2 
2)    ;r2   17    and   K  K  K     '.  2  :\ )    ■^^^ 
.■<■{      Mike    (Hindle.     the     leaijues 
leading    scorer,    was    held    to    9 

for    the    Z'>o    Zoo^ 

T!ic  \'allry  St  r  fan  ui  >  .  ."">  0) 
Tei  I  !-;:!•-.]  undefeated,  winning 
3:r26  over  the  Fioys  Plus  Fxi 
(0  4!  F^erriie  Appleman  ayain 
f'ac  ed  the  winners  with  17  In 
other  aciion  The  Kihle  Kibitz- 
ers I  A  A  I  beat  tile  Harlan 
(;iot)etrot1ers    (14)     A'.l   22 


i  way  to  rfo  ou t.'<iaruiin)L;  garm 
I  with  12  Doints  and  1 .'{  rehound'- 
when  he  fouled  out  with  \A 
j  minutes  remaining.  C'lmuKi 
left  With  10  minutes  to  pla\ 
and  Bill  Goldherj^  d«'[)arted 
^  with  7  remaining  Th<-  Judges. 
bereft  of  hei.gfit.  could  not 
maintain  the  eight  iM)int  lead 
they  enjoved  throwj^h  a  go(.d 
deal    of    ttie    s<  :i  >on    li.i  I  f 

Dan  W.dsh  led  the  Norwich 
srorers  with  24  points  while 
l<o^an    Contributed     }  fj 

(iarv  (ioidlnrt:  s     29     noinl.^ 

marked  the    hi^fi    [»oint    produc 

ti<»n    h>  .1    Hrandeis    plaser    this 
season. 
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Wrestlers  Defeat  Yeshiva  17-15,  for  First  Win 


Trie  iiraiideis  wrestling  team 
ipoded  an  otlierwise  undefeat- 
ing  season  by  bi^ating  Yeshiva 
UnivefMiy,  17-ifi  f»iiriday  at 
Shapiro  Ciyni  The  home  team 
won  fiv"  of  the  eight  individ- 
ual   matches  i 

The  meet  v,  as  decided  in  the  | 
final  pencKJ  r»f  the  hef,vvvi  •-it^Kd  I 
match      Brandeis    was     trailing  | 
15-12    The   mat(  h   wrt>   tied   6  6 
Then,     witii     40     seconds     gone, 
Phil   Paul   pinned   his  opponent 
Th*'  .lodu'w   y\'>f<   ♦■'"::    t\r:.\.    .,,,, 
of   tlie    .sea.>on 

The  hosts  had  taken  an  early 
lead  in  iiie  meet  Bob  Lerman 
wrestling  at  1 2;i  gaine<i  three 
points  with  an  easy  10  1  deci- 
sis r.  P  o  n  n  y  Wcingef  ;  I  27  )  , 
m.jtchrd  thia  loial  with  a  tight 
3-1    \'!ctory  .  I 

Yeshiva     then    took     two 
mat(  of-^  and  a   iO-?j  it-ad    iiave' 
l-ieiscnaKer     m.im     sunered     a 
leg    injury    knd    was    forced    to! 
forfeit       Lenny      Miller      (147) 
was   pinned   in  about  half  the  i 


time  i\  takes  a  Fiayer  aspirin 
to  go  to  v/ork  in  your  stomach 
Capt  Lam  o  n  t  Bettis  and 
oy><\  Mrfikowi'i/.  pui  Brandt-is 
ba'^k  \n  front  Bettis  1.57  v.-on 
a  9-2  d  e  c  i  s  i  o  n  Markov  :t/ 
(  1  f)7  1    won    his    match    8   1 


lead  with  their  t  ti  i  r  d  fi ve- 
p(»int  s  c  o  r  e  Richie  Fertel 
I  177)  fell  l>ehind  4  2  and  was 
p'nne<i    at     i     \A    of    the    <ee.,nd 


Pi  nod     Th 


t  he    hca'v\'W(>:j^hds 


stepped    onto    the    mat 

The    .Judges    next     meet     will 


The     ^  LSI  tors      regained      the    be  against  MIT.  February   27. 


ft  N  err} 


Lost  lo  )tsiii\a,    I  runty 


Leadinu  throuKhruit  the  meet. 
F^rarideis  hit  a  losina  stre;»U  i" 
t...  iioni  rounn  nl  ma^rli.  .;  .uid 
Yf.shiva  came  from  tx-hind  to 
win  a  feiicini;  ir.eet.  1 4  \.\,  at 
Shapiro  (iym.  .Sundry 

In  a  meet  held  Saturday  at 
H  a  r  t  f  o  r  d      C  o  n  n    .    Trinity 

''<''p|>ed    thf      Uryc'VT.,     \9.    II.    vjv 

spit<'    the    fine   fencing   of   epee 
man   Mike  Post    who  swept   his 
three  matches 

The  Judges  led  ;n  7,  in  it  lost 
nif  iHsi  \nnt'\.  ill  l!,^  .^cr.nd 
round  and  all  tliree  of  the  final 
sabre  lK)uts  to  allow  Ycaluva 
to   take   the   lead. 


I  S.rvin     .Sweeps 

MiKe  Levin  swept  liis  foil 
riia!(  h.(s  wtiile  I'aul  Bloom  was 
winnint,'  two  F'ost  won  two  of 
his  epe-/  matclus  vvlule  .Sime<tr. 
Bruncr  and  Steve  Ka/an  took 
on..    .MM-.  *      1,,    th,    sahre  «  vent, 

,)\\V,         I.C  Vinson         U.-:.r^        :j         .;^.;-; 

Siev.-        flii/enia!ii       and       Joel 
Ahr  irn.s   one   each 

TIh'  Judg.s  won  only  the 
epee  event  at  Trinity  '  with 
Steve  Kazan  w  inmng  two  in 
2dd:l:'.»n  t'>  Post  «  thre*'  Joel 
Abrarris  took  two  sabre  match- 
esand  Mike  Lt^vin  two  foil 
i«*cilviics   MX   uie   meet. 


BRANDKIS  SPORTS  PUB!  ICITY  DIRECTOR  Cliff  Sund 
berg  left,  looks  on  a.s  Army  sports  information  director  Joe 
Cahill  presents  a  plaque  to  AP  Sports  Editor  Bob  lloobitir  as 
the  East  s  outstanding  college  writer  at  recent  New  York  cere- 
monies. Sundberg  is  president  of  the  Easten.  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Conference  Sports  Publicists  in  addition  to  his  duties  at 
Brandeis  and  as  sports  columnist  for  the  Boston  Herald 


Judges  Score  19  i  ii  Tri-meet 


Running  with  only  seven 
men  left  of  a  flu  debit ita ten! 
track  .s<iuad.  Branuei.s  was 
oeaten  by  Bowdoin  and  Tufts, 
at  the  Tuft.s  Cage,  Saturday,  in 
a  triangular  track  meet 

'V^spiiC        Wiiliiiii^        \n.-i  ivniiX' 

ances  by  IX)n  Florman  m  the 
mile  and  the  mile  riday  team 
the  Judges  were  able  to  K<»rner 
')nly  19  ix)inLs  while  winning 
Bowdoin  took  70  and  runner- 
up  Tufts  52 

Florman  Tops 

Florman     gave    an     excellent 
performance  m  the   mil<-     Trail 
ing    thrcmghout.     lie     put     mi     a 
fine    fini.slim^    kick    h>    v\in    go- 
ing  awa\     111    \  M). 

Florin  an  aNo  ran  well  in  the 
mile  relay,  taking  the  baton 
from  lead  off  man  George  Hint- 
ereggei  livi'  yards  behind,  he 
passed  two  men  and  gave  Frank 
Goldschmidt  a  five  yard  lead. 
Gold.«^chmidt       ran      the      finest 


quarter  of  the  afternoon  push- 
i  ing  Brandeis  into  a  40  vard 
;  lead  Joe  Perkins  finished'  up, 
withstanding  a  fine  effort  l>y 
Ivan  Cohen  of  Tufts  to  take  the 
event  by  10  yards 

EJ  Gttsionguay  placed  sec- 
ond in  lK)th  the  600  and  1000. 
Weaken(-d  by  a  virus  Gus  lost 
by  a  yard  in  the  600  and  a 
f(K)t    in    the    1000. 

Edry  Third 

Paul  Edry,  also  running  un- 
d(  r  par,  placed  third  in  lx)th 
the  i^,-,^  ^i\^t  \nti\i  fuirdles  hkiry 
also  jumpi'd  !S  6  m  the  hi.nh 
junip  but  failed  to  place  It  wag 
the  Waltham  fresliiruuis  best 
leap  of  ine  season 

In  additi<»i.  '  ' 
lap.  \  i .( Ilk  'ill 
fouitn  in  the  bOO  and  t 
the  broad  jump  (.iohlsciuiiuii  .^ 
leap  of  21  feet,  six  inches  tied 
hiv  overt  Brandeis  record  and 
wa.s  t.ir  and  .away  his  finest 
jumf)    in  i  mon 


1 1 1  .^ 


out-    (  Clay 

eho.id.t    piac-d 
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Crandail- Hicks  Co. 

SALES  ^     SERVICE 

226  Worceifer  Turnpike 
Welleslcy    Hiiit  CE    5   7400 

4    milei    from    campus    on    route    9    we»t 


Monarch  Diner  Inc. 

789    MAIN    STRCCT 
WALTHAM 

CioM   9:00   P.M 


1 


Open   5    AM 


WELCOME  STUDENTS 


Your  Philip  Morris 
Student  Representative  invites  vou  to 


IN    THE    COLLEGE 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 

RULES  AND  PRIZES  TO  BE  AWARDID 
WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  SHORTLY 


54l^f  YOUR  PACKS 


.  Jamhrim 
j  mniiuuiu      j 


«*1 


bumutis  umyths 


OJI  f 


Pmk«  Group 

TiMav  wMI  k«  •  nMMtlfif  •#  Hw 
■PmM  9fmp  btliit  stofft«4  by 
Hm  Iranileit  P««c«  Qfwtp  Wm4., 
•f  7:30,  MiMifoirt  in  SK«rfn«ii,  f«r 
•II  tfiferettcd. 

M«ndby,  Msrcli  11,  of  7:30 
p.m.,  in  Sckwnrts  Auditorium, 
SPEAC  will  present  Mr.  Gu«  Hell, 
o  leeding  spokesmen  of  the  Com- 
mitnivt  Perty,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Hell 
wiH  spaek  on  e  "Communist's 
View  of  the  Americon  Poiiticel 
Scene."  There  will  be  e  question 
period  following  Mr.  Hell's 
•fteech. 


JustiM  Meeting 


wM  be  •» 
••eetiiif  of  Hm  iUSTlCI  steH  et 
7:00  tenifbt  in  Sydewien  11. 
This  issue  will  be  evelueted  end 
essignments  for  tbe  next  iasue 
will  be  given  out. 

All  interested  studenH  era  in- 
vited. All  stoH  members  ere  re- 
quired to  attend. 

Editors  will  meet  et  6:30. 
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Brandeis    University 


Dormitory  Plans  Set; 


March  5,  1963 


Frosh  Petition  Dean 


Hausner  Remains  Victor 


PI 


In  the  closest  elections  L>>ran(ieis  has  ever  witnessed  Vic  Hausner '64  defeated  Dave 
!iiiip.s  '61  for  the  rxKSt  of  (',>uiu-il  presicient,   \MA2\ ,   with   i«  abstentions.  The  iKKJ  bal- 


President^  Abram  L.   Sachar  revealecl  Wednesday   the ,  j^ts  cast  u^  the  election  represent  a  record  vote.  A  run-off  election  was  hehlthis  aft.r 
details  of  ne.xt  years  housing  plans    o  the   lorch.    ncluded  ^^^,^  ^^^  determine  the  new  vice-president    Klection    results   of     h      1^^  V    r   ^         \ 
•li  the  plans  are  conversion  ot  Hamilton  and  North  Ouad- 1  .,  j  .cr.->.ucni.  i.jci.lmhi    itsuii.s   oi    ihe    vice-presidenlial   and 

council  rei)resentative  races  will  be  posted  in  Sherrna.-i  Student  (enter  this  evening 

Botli  the  i)residential  and  virP-prcHidential  volt-  were  recountt-d  because  <.f  th*^  nnr- 
row  martrin   in   the   first  count.    Hausner  defeated  Phillips  at  first  bv  Ji  voi^.    ..,,.1" 


with    Hamilton 
Ridge  wood    for 


rangles  into  co-educational  living  areas, 
being  reserved  for  freshmen  only  and 
graduate  housing. 

in  order  to  fill  the  new  dor- 
mitories the  freshman  class  will 
hi'  increa>;ed  to  400,  thus  at- 
taining the  1400  student  en- 
rollment mandated  by  the 
board  of  trustees  in  1960.  Dr. 
SMciiar  ai»u  meni:onecl  that 
there  may  be  some  curtailment 

of  off-campus  living  next  year  j^^,  Rj-andeis  chapter  of  Students  for  a    Demwratic    Societv 

to  help  fill  the  dormitories.  'sored  a  Conference  on  Universitv  Preform. 

Dean    of   Students    I.    Milton  |  The  featured  speaker  of  the  conference  was  author  Paul  Coodm5in,  who  s|K)ke  Friday 

knew  thtre  wouldTx^  no  d^e^bate  ; ^^'^'^'"^  *"  Nathan  Seifer  Hall.  The  subject    )t  his  si)eech  was  the  I'residfnfs  address  on 


SDS  Conference  on  Education: 
Goodman,  Sacks,  Marcuse  Speak 


last   week-end   siH>n- 


on  whether  the  plan  will  be  put  I f^fiii^'at ion   to   the   Congress.   Following   (;o<)dman  were  the  Freedom  Singers,  who  gave 


into  effect  next  year,  although 
he  understood  that  some  details 
would  be  discussed.  Dean 
iiacks  declined  to  comment 
further   on   thr    proposal. 

Following     the     housing     an- 
nouncement a  number  of  fresh- 
men   Ix^gan     to    circulate    [H'{\- 
tious   requesting   a   rcconsidera 
lion   of    the    p  r  o  p  o  s  a  1 

The    petil.on    reads   a.s 
follows 

He,  the  undersii^ned  mem- 
bers of  the  Freshman  CIa.s.«i  of 
Brandeis  University.  Class  of 
'66,  support  a  dormitory  sys- 
tem in  which  members  of  all 
classes  are  mixed;  we  are 
mixed;  w«»  are  stronj^ly  opposed 
to  the  formation  of  Freshman 
dormitoies  as  has  been 
planned. 


benetit  concert  for  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee. 


a 


Saturday 

!       Brandeis  Dean  of  Students  I. 
j  Milton    Sat  ks   offered   the    Con- 
ference     an      ofticial      welcome 
'  Saturday     ruornin'^     m    Sha[)iro 
I  P"oruu\    at    Oluj   Sau^     He    prais 
'  cd    SDS    for     Its    cfTort.^     u.      ii 
rang<'     for     a      dialogue     a(iionj4 
students     and     lHtw«M'n      them- 
selves    and     the     older     genera 
lion    Dean  Sacks  called   the  or 
ganization   and    its   activities      a 
hopeful   sign    m    American    uni- 
versity   life  " 

Tom     Haydcn.     prcsideni     of 
SDS,    delivered    the    stMi-ond    ad 
I  dress   Saturday   to  an   audience 


New  Paper  Distributed; 
Discusses  Council  Action 


The  Torch,  a  new  student  newspa|>er.  began  distribu- 
tion of  it.s  first  i.ssje  Friday  night.  The  newspar>er  had  been 
constituted  as  a  temporary  committee  of  Ct)uncil  and  ha.s 
a   $200  allocation    to  publish   a   pilot    issue,   although    the 


rM»rkAr> 


•  It       V  1  tV' 


iicai 


Choi 


drawing  on  undisclo.sed  sources  of  funds. 

The      four  page     publication 

eovered    several    news    stories, 

iocliiding       preliminary       eltNi- 

tions  results  and   an   announce 

menl   of  can^pus   housing   plans 

for    next    year,    released    to    the 

pa^x^r      by      President      Sachar. 

Elsewhere     in    the    paper    were 

movie  reviews,  bridge  and  ja/,7. 
columns,  a  lecture  review,  and 
«t   full   page  of  sports  coverage 

In  an  editorial  entitled 
"Statement  of  Purpose,"  the 
editors  wrote 

The     ideal     newspaper     nrc 
gents   to   its   readers   all    pertin- 
ent      information       accurately, 
fa'.riy.    and   objcctivciy.    li\    ad- 
dition,  the   ideal   student   news- 
paper   stimulates    critically    re- 
flective thought  within  the  uni 
ver«»)ty    community.    Cliven    the  ! 
limits    of    our    experience,    tlu 
Torch    will    undertake   to   work 
toward  this  goal 

Other  editorials  included  a 
"^Chalhmge     to     Council"      and 

qualified  prais«>  t<^)  the  new 
liousing  plans.  Other  (niitorial- 
tyjH'  luat^TJ.il  included  a  letter 
and  a  comment 


lui ure, 


mondeley 
Leaves  For 
Green   Fields 

After  seven  years  as  campus 
ma.scot.  watchdog,  and  pet, 
Cholmondeley  wili  he  leaving 
Brandeis  this  week  as  he  goes 
out  to  pasture  Phot rgrapher 
Ralph  Norman  <  pudgy  pet  fox 
hound  has  been  '.  member  of 
the  Brandeis  community  siticc 
he  was  five  months  old 

In  that  time  he  has  sat  in  on 
various  classes  in  an  effort  to 
hett*>r  his:  ondt  rstanding  of  5"- 

CI  I  »-?•/■»»  I  >>H  ir»  ftc?         or*      fr-''">ri       r\t       r^  I  I 

the  new  buildings,  and  has  met 
many  famous  personalities,  such 
as  former  President  Truman 
and  L  e  o  n  a  r  d  Bernstein.  As 
Ralph  says,  "Cholmondeley  has 
been    on    sniffing    acquaintance 

■V  •  *  • !     t  ?  t  ^."  ?  5  i 

Spotlifi:ht 

In    1961   Cholmondeley   made 


of  about  ninety  students.  Hi.^ 
speech  was  <*ntitled.  "The  Role 
of  Students  in  Kducational 
Decision     Makiiu,'   '        Ha>  dru's 

adflr«-ss     was      folluwni      hv      vv 
s})o.'Ls»\-i       (,i«'l  I  \'fre(l       t>\        l)<'in 
Sacks     and     former    SDS     vice 
president    Hot)    Hos.s 

Afternoon    .Vleeting 

The   Saturday    afternoon    ses- 
sion    l)»'^an     with     [)articipat  ion 
in     di.scu.ssu»n     groups     h-d      Ijy 
SDS    members     The    topics    dis 
cussed    were       The    Fioie   of   the 
Student    in    Educational    Dtnis 
ion    Making."    and    "Student 
Rights     and      Academic      Frt*^- 
dom  "      Later      that      aftern(K)n 

addresses     wt*re     dtdivered     by 
Morton     Tenzer.     assistant      to 
the  Dean   of  Students,  by  asso- 
ciate  professor   of   sociology    E 
V.   Walter,   and   by    Dick   Hath 
away  01   tsowaoin  Loll>:?ge 

Tenzer  spoke  on  The  Role 
of  Students  in  the  Choice  of 
Curriculum."  Walter  on  "The 
Question  of  Relevance  in  the 
University,"  and  Hr.thaway  on 
■ine  Use  of  Supplementary 
Dialogue   in   the  Curriculum  " 

The  members  of  the  audience 
again    split    up    into    dtscu.ssion 


groups   following  the.se   speech 
es     The    topics     for    the     after 
noon     diseussions      were         The 
Curriculum      and      the      Under 
graduate  Fixperiencr  an<l 

The         iiroacicr         Kducatiotial 
C'liinatc 

The  nu'iiilHrs  of  tlu-  coti 
ffiriuc  hear(i  two  inort'  ad 
di»*>s«\s  .Saturday  evfnin>4 
Both        [{ichard        Flai  k>       and 


ics 


Brandeis     processor    of    pohi 
and    philosophy     Herl;«rt     Mar 
cuse  spoke   on      'I'lu-    L'nivrrsity 
and    the  C^dd    War    ' 

.Several      panels      weie      held 
Sunday     morning    as    the    con 
ference  s  final  activity     Reports 
of      the      conference      may       U* 
found   on   {)ages   6  and   7. 


votes,  and  in  the 
linai  tally  won  by  \A  votes  The 
vice-presideolial  race,  at  first 
decided  in  ravor  of  Roston  by 
342  ;]37.  went  to  Sivm  in  the 
nx-ount  by  one  vole  But  trie 
race  was  tied  with  the  di,'^N)v- 
ery  of  a  previously  uncounte«d 
absentee  ballot  cast  in  favor  of 
Roston  The  final  count  stood  at 
340  340.  with  223  ab.sentions 
Anita  Blau  65  defeated  Joan 
Gould  '64  by  a  comfortable  150 
vote  margin  in  the  secretarial 
race,  418  to  266.  with  218  ab- 
stentions Mike  Berger  *64  de- 
feated Steve  Stern  '65  for  the 
ofTke  of  treasurer  by  a  340  vote 
margin,  509  169  with  217  ab- 
stentions No  recount  was  nec- 
essary   for    lhf^«'    offices. 

Invesrtij^ation 

Council  president  Alan  Rap- 
aport  6:j  iiiad(-  the  foliovMog 
statement  atvouf  the  election 
(■<»nfusion  AIle^atlot».^  of  ir- 
r»'guiar  election  {Practices  have 
iH'en  made  concerning  last 
Tliursday  s  elections  A  com 
mittee  of  t.h,'  Council  executive 
k>oard  and  the  elections  eotn 
mittee  chairrT>Hp  have  investi- 
gated and  will  continue  to  in- 
vestigate these  charges  How- 
ever, these  charges  have 
proved  to  Ih«  unsulxstantiated 
The  elections  for  president,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  have  been 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


William  Carlos 
Noted  American 


RLTHKRFORD.  X.  J.  —  l)r  Willi«r>,  r 
a   leading:   American   fH>et    for   hall"  a  century 
sleep    at    his    home    Monday.    Death    wh.^ 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  wa.s  79. 

Dr.    Williams,   a   pediatrician, '^ 


Williams, 
Poet,  Dies 


•*lrtw  \JL' < n ; ^  1.V, ,, 

died   in  hi;4 
attributed    to   a 


JTtC  i  1  >  ij<    i   .■* 


fro  m   t  *v" «'  >  .1 1  <-i  1 1  I 

a  diploma  at  a  soecial  convoca 


t  i  a   >>  *. 


.staiT  !  -he   new*inan<>rs    when   he 

d<»ubts  about  the  need  for  tlio 
Torch,  and  the  second  criti-  j  tion  held  to  confer  an  honorary 
eizing  tlie  "irresponsible"  wavi  degree  on  U.  S.  Ambassador 
in  wtiiv't  Cc::nci!  '»nfv>at*vi  1  Adiai  Stevenson  At  that  con- 
funds  to  the  new  pitpcr.  (Conlinuea  on  iui/v  11) 


NSM  Confereme 

The    .Nofthern    Student 
Movement     Co-ordinating; 
romniittee    for    the    <ireater 
Roston   area     s   sponsoring   a 
civil  rights  conference  en 
titled    'Boston  —  the  Negro, 
and  the  North"  to  be  held  Sat 
urday,  Mareh  9th  at  the  Tre 
mont   St.    Methodist   Chureh, 
749    Tremont    St,    in    the 
South  End  of  Bortton.    En  the 
morning    session,    which    be 
eins  at  9:30,  various  eommu 
nity    leaders    will    speak    on 
the  problems  in   housing. 

•  .     -  .-  „      — ^      — ^~_ 

ers  will  be  lierhert   Hill.  I-h 
bor   Secretary    for   the 
NAACP    and    Alan    Gartner 
of  CORE.   The  afternoon  ses 
sion  will  consist  of  work 
shops  and  action  projects. 

K>M^  ir^i >*^po^i^ iion  wiii  r'e 
provided  for  Brandeis  stu- 
dents, and  will  leave  at  9:00 
a.m.  from  the  Student  On 
ici.  All  Brandeis  students 
expecting  to  attend  should 
contact  Eve  Eisenmann  be- 
fore Thursday,  All  interested 


delivered  some  2.000  Uil>u-.% 
most  of  them  in  Rutherford  and 
surrounding   towns,   during    his 

Area  Network 
Broadcasts 
First  Program 

Th*'  I'niverslty  Broadrastin^ 
S  y  >  I  e  m  f  UKS  )  presented  it.s 
tirst     program     last     Wednesday 

:  night    The  new  inter  school  net 

j  work  is  composed  of  stations 
from   P,randeis.   Harvard    fvi  i  i 

I  and  Boston  University,  and  is 
the    first    such    network    in    this 

i  count  I  y 

I  The  program  lasted  for  one 
hour,     each     university     broad 

.   nWi^  ina     for     fif*r>/^r^     r«^  i  r^  ,  1  f  ,..-       ''VU^ 

i  f<^ur  s^.'^tion*!  p«v«^  Kri*»f  vuinr-kloc 
■of     the     typ^^    of    pr'jgraininmg 
•  that    could    be    exptM^led    in    the 
future 

i  WBRS.  broadcasting  from 
8  45  to  9  00.  presented  liie 
o{)cning  r  e  m  arks  of   lectu.-«'S 


« — 

■  •  < 


•  •  •  •  r  •  ri  R 


A I 


«******••♦•-.**.'•*• 


AA.^  *%*   ^  ^**^«#4Ai 


attend. 


David    Merrick.    Adiai    Steven 
son  and  James  Baldwin    WBFIS 
also  plny(xi  a  recording  of  Alan 
Lcvitf*"   reading  from   Ch^o- 

1  fl   «»     itiiiirt   ?t      laie      HI      jviKioi* 
English  dialect 

The  aim  of  the  network  is  to 

t-.rinp   morr>  and   h*'ft<»r  nrotrrat-r^c 

to  college  radio  in  the  Boston 
area. 


practicina  ,-ut*'^w-    r«-«.ryt    1  u«>*«   »^ 
1952.  when  he  retir€»d         ""   *^ 

Dr  Williams  began  to  write 
poetry  in  his  student  dav«  n* 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
medical  .s^-hool  from  whicl.  !.«» 
was  graduated  m  lft06  This 
year  he  was  one  of  the  finalists 
for  the  National  B'X)k  Award. 
vi'hirh    he   had    won    previously! 

He  was  awarded  a  SI  000 
B<»Ilingen  Pri/e  in  ^x>etrv  in 
195.T  and  a  $.5  000  fellowship 
from  th*'  Academv  of  .Amer- 
UHfi  Poets  in  19.=>6  In  195B  he 
was  el'^ct'vi  to  the  .Academy  of 
Arts  nnd   Letters 

In  January,  the  Stuttgnrter 
Zeitiinr  itrae^  that  Dr.  W:! 
liams  Ik^  considered!  ft>r  ihi.<« 
year's  r>oet  of  the-year  award 
in  Germany,  w^here  his  work.<? 
•  •■  -.1  .ij/pcai  cn  III  i  I  nii.xuiioii  III 
February  1962 

Among  his  ir.r.?*  rioted  '.vcrltg 
are   Paterson.   one  of   the   most 

«n  1  ittiiiit-^i  n»mt  i>«>^Tn*  OT  Tn#» 
renturv  I  W;«nted  To  Write  % 
Poem.  The  Great  Amerienn 
Novel.  Desert  f,ove.  Pietnren 
f '  om  Brueghel.  Yes.  Mrs.  Wil- 
i<ams.  Kora.  and  manv  f>ther 
v"oloct»<>ns  of  ooems  .md  essa^'s. 

'  )r       ^V  i  !  1:  a  t^"'-        ^.!.-.»-.;^     ...i»lv     f., 

A-J'   I      .  ••»*«  -i*..*,         t  »    I    -   r  t   t    U^  W     till  I     »  #    "" 

ra  r.'und  Hilda  r^^^o'iMle.  Amv 
Lowell  Charles  Re/nikoff, 
l>)uls      Zukofskv.       and       John 


1 .   :«:^4,%^ 


imaeisT  mox'emon*  in  .'\meTtcan 
oootrv  nrior  to  World  War  I. 
Dr     WiMiams    was    a    Rreaf    1m^- 

nftrofv^  w'iP^i  t^<^  *^*'^ini,'^n  doc- 
trme  that  a  rose  is  a  roso. 


I  I 


(^ 


I 

T 


lipta 


'Hiiln  »;    i,l|niii«mlln. 


liii-iii  iiiiiiwiiiM 


Two 


TH€    JUSTICI 


'^ttf^ 


TIE  JIISTIKE 


Pub»i*h«l  w««li»v  dur»rHl  Hw  school  y«c»f.  with  th»  •xcept.on  of  •xom.rw- 
tion  oml  vtKoticn  p«Mo<te.  by  student-*  ol  BfCMXtoia  Univerwty,  Wolthom, 
MosvochusettJ. 

StiA^nt  »ot»<r.ptK3n  »ubs»dtz*d  by  the  itud«nt  octivit»es  ♦••• 
Off  lo^HKi*  fcU.w:f»pt»oni:  $5  00.     Alumni  subiCflp♦^©o»:   M  ^0- 

idifn-'m-Ckimt 

Arnie  Reismon  '64  Stephen  Sloner  '64 

News  Editor  F««»ttr«  Editof 

Jeffrey  Torter  '65 


log 


Celio  Ussok  '64 


Cepy  Editer 
Ben  Gilfix  '65 

Sports  Editor 

Jeff  Cohen  '64 


•utifMtM  MoMO«|or 

Anthony  Kostiner  '64 

CifculottoM  M««ot«' 

Steve  Bloom  '64 


AoMciote  toord 

Martin   Fos&ler    '65 


Mkhocl  Chorles  '63 


George  Sher  '64 


«•.*«  WrM.n-     Robe.1   Acker    WtMmm  Fr«dmon.  Lorry  Goidmon,  Corlo   L»psig. 

/ilmoir^lli!!;t..       tdword    Perlmutte,      SflAC.      Bob    Levm- $|»ort..       Uovul 
Merrill       A«Jv«rti»i«9.      Chorles    Giultono-  Art.  ^^^^ 


Parable  of  the  Ostrich 

Braiuleis  r,uv.Msity  has  recently  emharkeii  on  a  fall- 
out shelter  prej.'ram.  As  we  irul.cated  la.st  ^^^^^^'/^^;^^.;"  ^^Z^" 
iK.n  (.1  this  program  was  a  purely  volunlary  art,  nuuic  b> 
r;::.ulenl  S.^iu^  -  despite  statements  ^>\^-^-;^^^-^ 
(d. rhetor  .d  lUnldinKS  and  Cirou.uls)  to  .^ ^^^^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
i\ady  the  oran^^e-and-black  sign  is  up  m  ShdTman,  and 
inuri   shelters  are  in  prospect.  .        . 

The  most   important  aspect  of  the  decision  i«  t^a  tit 

was   made  by   the  Administration   ^'^^^^"^^^;:!^';"'Vliaence 
faculM    or   student   l>ody.   As   last    weeks   SDS   conic   tnce 
clrarU-  showed,  colle^re  ailm.nistrations  have  a.ssumed  cer- 
tain prerogatives  m  decisum-making   f '-^"7•^V^f^^,     ;'^: 
Ifoged  it  anv  meaninglul  university  relorm  i^  to  ^  ^''^^^l 
Uiken.   As  with  .i<.rmU<»ry   regulations    housing   Pl^^   ^ 
arbitrary   <i.r.Mun.   m  general,  so  in   tins  ^^-^-  -^^^     ^ 
onlv  was  the  final  say  reserved  lor  the  '^^^"^'"'•^^' f '\'"\3 
tb.v  did  not  even  Udher  to  announce  the  rationale  behind 
thi'dtn-ision  at  the  time  it  was  made. 

This    a-^,>ect    aside,    we    opjn.se    the    decision    on    the 
.rounds  that^t  constitutes  a  fuUle  aUeinpt  to  pic^ect  1ms 

jn  tlie  vM'U\   of  a  nuclear  war.    l  ne  nnu.   .h...  //V.  '/n.;" 

as  lh..M-  being  c.itemplated  .an  ^ave  any   lives  it    th       Uy 
^   J.dgnunt   ever  arnve.  i>  a  patentlv  al.uuUu^e,    it^^.^^^ 

m.iversitv   m  our  h^alHMi.    bor   Kcaile   U8  i.s  a  pnnu 


Latt  year  th«  Student  Union  wa«  presented 
with  •  housing  proposal  designed  to  provide 
freshmen  with  separate  accommodations  from 
the  rest  of  the  Brandeis  student  body.  After  a 
discussion  between  I.  Milton  Saclts,  now  Dean 
of  Students,  and  Council  President  Alan  Rapa- 
port,  the  Student  Union  voted  182-78  (40  ab- 
stentions) to  reject  the  ide«. 

After  this  meeting  of  April  12,  Dr.  Sacks 
made  the  following  statement: 

should  be  put  off  until  early  in  the  Fall  semester 
ujhen  a  comprehensive  program  can  be  jormu- 
latcd,  taking  into  consideration  new  facilities 
which  will  be  available  the  iollowiuy  year  [the 
new  dormitories].  Moreover,  a  joint  Adminis- 
tration-Student Committee  can  better  work  out 
detail.^  otid  education  deemed  necessary  to  or- 
quaint  the  entire  student  body  with  the  pro- 
posed changes." 

What  has  happened?  The  Administration- 
Student  Committee  was  indeed  formed,  but 
through  lack  of  sufficient  information  could  not 
properly  evaluate  the  new  housing  proposal.  In 
no  meaningful  sense  could  it  be  said  that  stu- 
dents had  a  decisive  say  in  the  formation  of  this 
policy.  Instead,  the  housing  proposal  was  pre- 
sented to  the  students  as  a  fait  accompli,  w.th- 
out  prior  announcement,  without  the  right  to 
object  or  diseuss  llie  substance  of  the  plan.  In- 
deed, it  is  now  said  that  nolhinji  can  Ik*  done 
to  change  the  iinpleinenlalion  of  liie  Utest  pro- 
posal (.see  details  on  Page  1  ). 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  p^^rhaps  the  pres- 
ent malaise  at  Brandeis  can  tx>  traced,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  arbitrary  decision-njaking  of  the 


Administration.  For  if  Student  Council  knewi 
that  it  has  no  power  in  the  formation  ol  Uni- 
versity policy,  is  it  any  wonder  that  it  often 
gets  bogged  down  in  trivia  and  minutia?  W« 
grant  that  the  blame  is  not  exclusively  on  one 
side,  and  that  Council  in  the  past  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  responsibilities.  But  there  can  be 
no  meaningful  dialogue  when  one  side  fails  to 
take  the  other  neriously.  We  have  never  trusted 
paternalistic  attitudes,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
regard  them  as  conducive  to  the  development 
of  mature  men  and  women.  If  adolescents  do 
not  develop  their  ability  to  become  initiator! 
of  culture  at  a  university,  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  rest  of  our  society.  ^   ^^.  ^ 

Gelling  down  to  cases:  we  understand  that 
the  freshman  class  —  any  freshman  class  -— 
has  problems  which  differentiate  it  from 
students  who  a*e  returning  to  the  Universitv. 
We  understand  the  motivations  t>ehind  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal.  It  is  our  feeling,  how- 
ever that  most  real  contacts  are  made  in  the 
dormitories,  and  depriving  freshmen  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  such  contacts  among 
upperclassmen  is  a  bad  thing.  Relating  to  stu- 
dents who  have  survived  at  least  one  year  at 
Brandeis  can  be  reassuring  for  those  who  are 
not  sure  if  they'll  last  it  out.     „        ^   . 

The  Idgh  drop-out  rate  at  Brandeis  would 
seem  to  bely  the  assumption  that  all  is  well 
here  What  is  called  for.  however,  is  not  a  pro- 
iK)sal  handed  down  ex  cathedra  but  a  real  dis- 
cussion oi  the  issues  involved  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  students,  with  the  latter 
having  a  voice  in  whatever  decision  :s  made. 
We  hope  that  the  new  Student  Council  will 
soon  make  its  views  known  on  this  matter. 


A  Positive  Trend 


We  wish  to  extend  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  Victor  llausner  on  his  election  as 
Student  Council  president.  We  hope  that  his 
victory  is  indicative  of  a  new  atmosphere  on 
this  campus,  i.e.  that  Council  can  W  an  efTec- 
tive  body  if  it  is  head<'d  by  an  intelhgent  real- 
ist, who  is  ambitious  in  his  df^ire  to  strength<'n 
Council,  improve  Council's  relationship  with 
the  student  union,  and  alleviate  a  l(»t  of  (baotic 
nothingness  in  order  to  create  a  t>ett«'r  Bran- 
deis.   We  believe  that  the  newly  elected  execu- 


tive board  will  also  be  an  asset  to  our  student 
jjovernnient.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
turnout  was  die  larj^est  recorded  at  Brandeis  — 
an  indieati(*n  that  students  are  not  as  apathetic 
as   st)ine   wouki    have    it. 

Taking  into  ct>nsideration  the  narrow  mar- 
gin by  which  Hausner  won,  we  hop<*  that  by 
the  time  the  new  eouiKii  ii.'.suines  oflice,  the 
heat  <»f  the  (•amr>ingns  and  the  air  of  party  poli- 
\h<  will  have  disappt  ared  In  other  words  'a 
house  divided  against  itsrlf  eannot  stand."  And 
this  we   have   seen  before. 


J«  (    a 


and 


L,ri:fl  ar..a.  iM-iauM-  ol   I  In    ini,x>.ta„l    in.luslnrs  ....  n 

t    ,'       ...n.U.u,,.   .   ■M.u.ron   the   l,.l  -I    "■'>,   •;   ',-  ,  "^ 

:,|,,.ni  |.,..t..l,..n  .in.UT  such  cnvuinMa.R-.'S    mu.h  ks.s  Uu 

"'''^-  'or:::ul^.''\t ''';':->>!..   that    .ho  a..ac,.   wo,,,.   n,,ss 
K„ut      1^^     :r  i;..st..n    l.v  a  !,w   nulo^..  I'.ul  cv.-n   henMhc 
[  m  -r  nv  ^^..uul  n.i  l,o  .afo;  ..T  the  l.restorm  e-oat.-.l    ■ 
r^o    n.!,;.„o„    ,ual...„     ,.x„lo,M..n    ..,,,1.1    -'-•^'"- ^  ;'^.^  !  ". 

n,il.'    radius.    Ihus   ai,y    inhamlants    ,i.    t  »    ■"   '    ;  , 

"-,.n,il.-  ladiu^.  Thus  any   nihabUa.ils  in  Oh-  sh.-lt.  ■    al  Uu. 
linif  woiilil  h..  suffocat.-ci.  ,  „„ 

Ks.n   assuminj:  ..no  ct.l.l   sunivo  a  '^ '•_^   f   "^ ,  ,[^; 

th-ro  aro  a  nunihor  ..f  other  n"''- ''•;;^;;'''-^^!  ,  "^^.^  '^  .  o 
w,th  a  i.rot.-.ti(.n  fa.t<.r  of  10»l  d.o..  '^^'''l''"""  ''.,.,. 
r  0(1  b  f  tho  lovol  o.itsi.U  >  would  1«^  worthies.s  in  ,sa\inK 
;":'.;.,'  ...ho  ra.lia.ion  -'Wne.s.s  caused  by  tho^b  as  . 
,wo  (  ivi.  IKfon.so  .UKtors  ^ - ^'"]^"^J^^'^' J^^ 
nmn.  pp.   4G7-74)    havo   sau     J\"-^>J:\  ;,""' 
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I  y-A    i^iiiw  the  dead  to  sleep  in 

,      „  no-.v  -'7.,--;  ;;;-V:St;nry      11.0    (LiKK   n.aKa- 

r.iT:h^-:;:^:.v:!;:!'!:n!^iJ'.-w>-:r>-.:^-"- 

Wh-tt    x^ould   thev   drink.'    \\  nere    vnuum.    ...v.,    .- •  ^  ■ 

r  Mu-'  filloat    ^heller   create      llu     illu-M-n    that 

;;:r.:\;-;::.^';;..:;..:r.'Vi..;;.,>.;'',i;'"',7'," '■'■"''■""'' 

^  the   .^auon,  ,,L-,i.iMi<)d  \hal  ihc  button  xiiU 

h*    vrrssrn  a'    ^'''''V^^^^^^,;  ;'/';. ;,.iKrn,.vm ,    suue    ,n    delay 

^"•'*    ''    ''''    "',:;;;';'       B,(nport«rit.    hy   rnrikun,    our   at- 

-v:d:;i;d-u;un-h...  on...  .nr.^  or  nn "::;  'r';.Ar"cC 


Siililiiit$   IlivaIrT 

Tommy  Hurwit/.  H4  in  a  h  t 
Itr  to  the  editor  of  the  Torch 
(jucstionod  the  necessity  of 
another  newspaper  ...  on  this 
small  .  .  campus  "  I  a^'ree  't'*^- 
really  senseless  to  have  two 
student    newspaj)ers 

However,  if  one  compares 
the  •statement  of  purpose  of 
the  Torch  r.nd  tliat  of  the  Jus- 
tice, one  finds  two  eont  options 
of  what  a  student  rn^wspaper 
should  be.  Two  conceptions 
that  are  almost  diametrically 
oppo.sed 

I  would  like  to  make  two 
suggestions.  First,  the  members 
of  the  two  papers,  with  the 
prodding  of  the  new  Council  (I 
v.i.>h  them  luck),  should  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  their  differ 
enees  Perhaps  it  is  possib'**  tr. 
work  a  iittic  djaleclica!  magic 
and  mix  the  Justice  ( thesis  i 
with  the  Torch  (.-antithesis  • 
and    wind    up   with    something 


see  the  ac^ixities  of  student 
pul»lications  .Student  Couiu  il 
can  allocate  m<»ney  and  can 
make  su^,'K'<'^^t  ions  —  but  not 
much  n>or«'  Article  VI,  .Sec 
tion  '.i.  pai.i^:i;iph  c  of  tht>  Stu 
d'-nt  Cuion  C'onstiution  slates, 
"!(\.uncUi  shall  n»\<i  use  any 
of    (its)    po\\<rs  .    to    dicliite 

the   purposes  or    policies  of   any 
club   nor    to   establi.'^h    (onfoiin- 
ity     of     opinion     or     ptt)K'"«''n 
Artulc     VI!.    Section    '^    vU.tes 
(  Coun<  il  '     '-upport     shall 
not    in\<)l\e   any   (urtaiinurit    of 
the    free<lom    of    tlie.se    clubs    to 
make    policy    and    to   carry    out 
tlieir   plans    in   accordance   with 
their    ow  n    ch.arters    and    t  ii  i  s 
constitution  "   Council   can   sug- 
jjf'st    that    the    Justice    and    the 
Torch    patch    up    their    differ 
enccs,    but    Council    'an  t    force 
either   paper   to  change   its   pur 
pose    or    polici<"S 

Jewel   Naxon   T.3 


influence  anyone's   voting   decl- 

.'  KWIS 

The  jMtint  is  tliat  the  I)c  an  c^f 
Students  should  base  nothinf^ 
to  do  \Aith  student  cUclions.  He 
.■-hould  not  disc  uss  the  elections 
with  students  at  all,  and  should 
certauiiy  i.oi  discijs.s  the  flec- 
tions  in  cia>> 

l.duard   Perlmutler  '63 
Larrv    (loldman   '63 


tight 
vvell  as 


rrcon 

J—  «^si 


in  Tommy  s  words  — 
large,  and  organi/ed  as 
creati\e"    (synthesis). 

If.  on   the  other  h.tod, 
riliation    should    not    t>e 
ble.    I    should    like    tc»   point    out 
that     1  )    Council  does   not   have 
the    funds    to    finance    the    sec 
ond    psper;    2)    Council    cannot 
simply      take    the    mcjney    away 


'CV.. 

•    •  ax 


Ju; 


.m-TMV    rn.ir.r   .screen...    udl   COU.sc  '  them   to    ^'-^j;'',  ^^1^^^;  ,/hcn 

dmt  no  hi,  hu..nZ  from  «  hl..t  sheVcr  .crr.nchere  an  attack 
i"Jd  h«  e  h-«  rru.re  rrrd.ble.  and  the  «^»>'«"7;':  ^.^^P^" 
added  up  differently  Thi,  unil  trork  the  same  rvay  m  the  other 
direction.  .   .  .  . 

Therf  are  prei^ently  a  numV>er  of  petitions  circulating 

•  .,    I I    -r  *u«   ^u^Mf^w-a     W/n   firnnlv    *«ndor«u» 

urging  me  \s  utnn  ttvrtti  -^-i  •-"•-  — ^  - -  ,, 

them  and  call  on  the  Univernity  to  reject  once  and  for  ail 

thc>  idea  that  it  can  "take"  a  nuclear  war.  Af  N«^«^'f** 

(Aug   7    1961)  concludes:  "For  the  husband  who  ha«  lost 

recreation  may  require  a  supreme  act  of  will~-more  will, 
indeed,  than  is  required  U>  insure  that  the  'iinpossible  does 
not  hapi^n." 


i   I    i»  III       lilt-      «ii.^%lC€ 

tice's  allcK-ation  for  this  semes 
ter    has    been    approved    by    a 
Student    Union    referendum 
Only    the    Student     l^nion    can 
take  the  funds  back    Tlierefore. 
my    .second    suggestion     is    one 
tlial  I  made  at  a  Council  irc-t 
ing   when   we   made   the   milial 
allocation    to    the    Torch.    That 
s.   if  reconciliation   is   not   pos- 

warTts^o" print  —  let   there   t)e 
a  referendum    Let  the  students 

who  never  really  have  been 

able    to    express    their    opinion 
of  the  Justice  (unlike  any  oth- 


er  newspaper,  we  can't  express 

tJiiM4«tJSinvtiv;ii    wttti    tiiv    *Mcr»»»-- 

by   not   buying   it)   —    decide. 
After  all,  we  are  the  ones  who 

P»y  J 

Finally,  one  comment  in  de- 


it-iistr     «- 

Cohen  '63  in  his  article  in  the 
T«rch  said  ".  .  for  through  Ob 
fi«/>a1  pnw*»r)«  Council  has  all 
Uie  necessary   power   to  ovcr- 


P€»lilir%  T«»   Br 

Last  >ear  when  a  furor  a n •sc- 
on cr  the  mysttrious  note:  i  en 
,i::;;r."  tti.-  ".-itx-! it i(Mi  '  of  tb.e 
C)thc  t  "of  S  t  n  <l  «  n  t  !'♦  i  seu.nel. 
Dean  Sacks  toid  Student  Ci  un 
cil  not  to  :T;e(idle  m  the  atT.ors 
of  hiis  ofli<  «  lloA  v\  <  wld  >  ou 
hke  il  if  1  incddiic'i  in  stu'ienl 
e'ections",    he   a^ked 

'- -       11  tt   .,,..->.  r    T'Viitinc 

17111111^        *«•»         ....v........ ^- 

presuUnlia!  race  c  arnpaii?ners 
for  Philips  reported  that  I)r 
Sacks  bad  j-tated  that  he  wov.ld 
not  w(»rk  with  Council  if  llaus 
net  were  elected.  In  fact.  Dr. 
vSacks  did  not  explicitly  say 
this,  but  11  was  inferred  ny  vhe 
.students  to  whom  he  spoke 

In  his  Politics  2b  cla.ss  last 
Thursday  Dr.  Sacks  icmarked 
mat  me  Key  lo  ine  orancieiff 
p*)ltica!  system  is  to  f.nd  out 
who  the  Deans  candidate  is 
and  to  vote  against  him.  He 
added  that  he  'couldn't  care 
lesa"  about  the  outcome  oi  the 
oresidential  election. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Dean 
Sacks  sought  to  influence  the 
result  of  the  contest.  Perhaps 
he  never  realized  that  his  state- 
w>Ar»««r  2T?d  *h<»  infT^nc^f!  drav.'n 
from   them  would  be  repeated 


III      a      %«*r%/i    -   %Vf     V«-W/«        ^    ••    •••     ^    ••    •    (g    •• 

Perhaps  his  remarks  in  his  poli- 
tics class  were  not  designed  to 


Tiii#  All.  F<ilk% 

M.uk  Tat/  s  letter  in  the  last 
is<-ue  re  Kvan  S'lark  starts  off 
sounding;  very  much  like 
licHisina  s  rubber  glove"  paro- 
dy, '.f  C-  ^^  Moore  The  issues 
m  cpiestion  m  the  latter  case, 
were  very  nuieh  less  comp'"e- 
hcnsive  and  pressing.  of 
ccairse,  than  freedom,  society, 
nality,  mtellect,  and  funda- 
iiM  nt..  1    rt  sjx.nsibility. 

One  nught  wonder  why  the 
latter  fthilosophers  spent  so 
much  time  and  efTort  puzzling 
out  lilt  cpiestion  of  .sen.se  data, 
when  siiiiplv  hy  letting  their 
iKr\'o"is  {ir.f.'-rv  All  Iter  over  the 
typewriter  for  the  *;pa<"e  of  a 
f.'w  paragraphs  they  could 
have  Miivcd  problems  that 
were  nnn-h  more  funciamenl- 
.ill\  .md  di[»-ctlv  the  concern 
of   the     race. 

t^u'  ^~i>  it  roec  in  the  historV 
of  analvt;'  thought.  Had 
Moore  and  Bousma  done  so, 
Mark  and  '!;■.!/  could  not  have 
ju.^t  a.'^  the  thinker  ejf  tomor- 
iciw  Will  n<»w  have  to  fuid  new 
areas  in  which  to  exercise  his 
aoiiities. 

What  is  perhaps  most  sur- 
prising atxHit  the  present  "con- 
troversy "  is  that  there  is  any 
r«»riiroversy  at  all;  mat  is, 
that  th**  disputanUs  can  pos- 
sibly understand  one  another 
well  enough  to  disagree.  Tatz, 
in  his  letter,  cites  Stark  for 
meaningless  rhetoric  ("Though 
we  are  all  lonelv.  we  can  npver 
t>e  alone  .  .  .").  In  the  same 
sentence  he  asserts  that  by 
means  of  such  ihetoric,  left- 
wirvg  sociologists  such  as 
Stark  "arp  rurvahl**  c*t  tU>4s>'t\- 
sively  structuring  freedom  out 
of  existenre"  I  frankly  don't 
know    which    clause    is    to    b^ 
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Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  And^liiMiii 


Keataiky  Co&l  Miners  Striking; 
Food  and  Clotiies  to  lie  Coileeted 

By  RANNY  LICHTMAN 

Wilfred  Churchill    pianist    at  There  are  over  20,000  miners  starving,  freezing  to  death,  and  threatened  with  physi- 

8:30.   Admission   frtre.   Cloi*ei»t  cal  violence  in  eight  counties  of  eastern  Kentucky.  They  are  striking,  unsupported  by 
EMIT  A    sUtion,    MaasachuoetU  the  United  Mine  Workers,  for  human  living  conditions,  and  they  need  immediate  help. 
_  Station.  .  .  .  Donna  Stanlcaitis,  Trouble  started  in  1959  when  mine  owners  first  attempted  to  break  the  union.  Some 

moved'next  yew'to  Symphony  .[  jS?dLn  H?" s'lbo  p^^  ^^n^  ^^^e  leased  out  to  "truck  operators,"  forenrian,  managers,  etc.  These  lessees,  tech- 

Hall.  This  means  a  doubling  of  Baltic  Concert  series.  .  .  .  The  nically  new  employers,  raa  the  mines  on  non-union  labor,  on  scab  conditions,  without 

Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra,   union  contracts,  social  security* — --~         r:  ^-^^-^      -^-_ 

or    unemployment    fund    bene-        The  existence  of  the  hoapit- 
ftts.  Wages  for  union  men  fell    »!».    «>    necessary    m    the   coal 


Timely  tip*  —  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Tues- 
day night  series  In  Sanders 
Theater    at    Harvard    will    be 


the  seating  capacity.  Tlie  pres- 
ent holders  of  the  8-concert 
series  tickets  will  be  given 
first  preference,  but  even  so 
there   will   be   an   additional 

1400  seats  available.  Since  ill 
series  are  sold  by  subscription, 
only  those  people  that  act  fast 
will   have  for  themselves   that 
very  coveted  and   much-in-de- 
mand   Boston   possession   —   a 
season   ticicet   to   Symphony. 
Seats  are  now  being  sold  in  all 
price  ranges.  Remember  —  two 
or  th  ee  people  can  divide  one 
ticket,    making    it    less    expen- 
sive   for   each.    Call    the   Sym- 
phony    subscriptior*     office     at 
CO  6-1492.  .  .   .  Last  week  the 
Charles  Playhouse,  a  non-prof- 
it   dramatic    company,     had    a 
$100,000   fire   which  destroyed 
the   lobbies,   the   box  office,   all 
tickets,    checks,    and    records. 
Fortunately,     the     auditorium 
and    stage    were   not   damaged. 
With  a    lot   of  effort  and   gen- 
erous donations  from  the  pub- 
lic   (hint,    hint   —   76    Warren- 
ton    Street,    Boston    16).    they 
plan    to    reopen    this    weekend 
with    "Oh    Dad,    Poor    Dad." 
Check   the    local    papers.    .    .    . 
Final    reminder   for   those   peo- 
ple   who   want    to    s<'e   the   Met 
when    it    gets    here     See    la.st 
week's   issue    for    more   details. 
CONCERTS: 

Wednesday,  March  6.  Andre 
Marchal  will  give  a  recital  at 
8:30  pm  on  the  Holtkamp  Or- 
gan of  M  I  T  s  Kresge  Audi- 
torium He  will  play  a  varied 
program,  drawing  from  woiks 
conipose'd  from  1H2()-194()  All 
seat.s  unreserved  '1  Kkcts  $1  r><) 
.  .  .  The  New  England  C'ou.ser- 
vatory  will  prese^nt  a  concert 
of  chamber  nuiaic  at  Jordan 
Hall,  8;^t0  p  rn  Compo.itions 
by  B  r  a  h  m  s.  Mo/art,  l.udwi>{ 
Thuille,  and  David  Harnett  will 
be  included    Adrni.s.sion  free 

Thursday.    March    7.    Mezzo 
soprano  Joy  Mclntyrt*  will  give 
a  recital  at   the  Gardner  Muse- 
um.   2:45   pm     Admi.s.si()n    free 
Museum    open    until    10    pm 
this  evening.  a.s  is  their  custom 
the    first   Thursday    of    every 
month    .  .  .  Lucia  Albanese  will 
appear   in   the   Weston   Country 
Concert     series     at     8  30     pm 
Tickets    $1  50     Take    Route    30 
from    Mass.    Pike    entrance    to 
the    Weston    Country    School 
auditorium. 

Friday,  March  8.  Boston 
Symphony,  2:15  pm  The  fea- 
tured work  will  be  A  Ger- 
man Requiem"  by  B  r  a  li  m  s 
Rush  seats  at  60c  each 
The  Boston  Conservatory,  26 
The  Fenway,  will  present  Al- 
fred  Si-hneider,    violinist,    and 


under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hen- 
ry SwolxKia.  will  perform  In 
Sanders  Theatre  at  8  30  p  nr.. 
The  program  Includes  Hlnde- 
mith,  Nobilissima  Visione;  Bee- 
thoven, Piano  Concert  No.  4; 
and  Brahms.  Symphony  No.  2. 
Tickets  are  $1.50.  $2.00.  $2.50. 
Short  walk  from  Harvard 
Square  .  .  Jan  Peerce  will  sing 
in  Symphony  Hall  at  8:30. 
Tickets  are  $2  50,  $3.00.  $3.75. 
$4.73. 

Saturday.  March  9.  Mezzo- 
soprano  Betty  Lou  Austin  will 
appear  at  the  Gardner  Muse- 
um at  2:45  p  m.  .  .  .  Bo.ston 
Symphony  concert  at  8:30  p.m. 
Sam.e  advice  as  last  week  still 
applies. 

Sunday,  March  10.  The  Fine 
Arts  Woodwind  Quintet  of  Bo.s- 
ton,  assisted  hy  M  narrator  and 
Arthur  Press,  a  percussionist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
will  give  a  special  concert  at 
3  p.m.  in  the  Gardner  Museum. 
Admission  free  ...  A  com- 
bined concert  of  the  MIT  and 
Smith  College  symphony  or- 
chestras will  take  place  in 
Kresge  Auditorium  at  3  p  m. 
Tickets  are  $1  .  .  .  Harriet 
Slack  Richardr,on  will  give  a 
concert  on  the  organ  in  the 
MIT  Chapel  at  4  p.m.  The  Pro- 
gram includes  works  by  Cou- 
perin.  Buxtehude.  and  J  S. 
Bach    Admission  free 

Monday.  March  11.  Boston 
S  y  m  p  h  o  n  y  Orchestra,  8  30 
p  m  The  suggestions  from  the 
.Saturday  night  c<»ncert  apply 
here,   loo 

Tuesday 
n 


from  union  scale  at  $24. 25 /day 
to  $10,  $8  and  even  $3  while 
the  union  stood  by  and 
watched.  They  then  proceeded 
to  cut  off  the  40c  per  ton  pay- 
ments into  the  Welfare  Fund. 
This  fund  had  subsidized  hos- 
pitals in  the  area  and  had 
provided  for  $100  per  month 
pensions.  This  act  was  orig- 
inally unknown  Vo  the  union 
workers 

More  Leasing 
Although  3000  miners  re- 
mained at  the  union  scale  of 
$24  25  in  January  of  this  year, 
further  leasing  continued  to 
threaten  them  The  U  M  W 
promi.sed  them  that  their  short 
pay  checks  would  be  made  up 
later  but  this  never  occurred 
Thtr  big  miners  split  the  differ- 
ence between  the  now  low 
scale  and  tlie  old  $24  25  scale 
with  the  lea.ses  and  netted  tre- 
mendous profits.  The  sheriff  of 
tne  county,  a  mine  owner,  ad- 
mitted in  a  court  to  having 
made  $60,000  in  sixty  days 


Prot  \vr. 


March      \'i.     (iirnl 
ct■lli.^t.    wdl    give   a    re- 
cital   at    the    Ciardner    Mu.^^Hu^>, 
2   45     Adnu.ssujn   freev 
THKATRK: 

"Memo,"  a  "comedy  about 
m  oral  s'  starring  MacDonald 
Carey,  which  ojKHied  its  two 
week  pre  Broadway  I  r  y  o  u  t 
veslerdav  (Monday),  continues 
at  the  Wilbur.  Tickets  $2.20  to 
$4  95. 

•My  Mother.  My  Father,  and 
Me  ■    continues   at   the   Shut>ert 

The  Image  Theater,  54 
Charles  Street,  ceintinues  to 
present  the  two  ne*w  one-act 
plavs  'The  Trunk"  and  All 
That  Jazz  '  Curtain  tune,  8  30 
except  Saturday,  when  two 
p<»rforniance.s  are  given  at  5 
and  9  Tickets  $200.  $250 
Camtiridge  train  from  Park 
.Street  or  Boston  train  from 
Harvard  to  Charles  Street  sta- 
tiem 

The    Harvard    Dramatic    So- 
ciety  will    presem   a   new   nlav. 
T*ageant     of     Awkward     Shad- 

(C  onftnued  on  Page  10) 


(Continued  en  Page  11) 


SHOWN  ABOVE  l^  5>S-«ra  singer  iranny  Kaio.  wao  apprrarrtx 
at  Cholmondeley's  Saturday  evening.  Kalb  is  pre-emiaent  In 
a  wide  variety  of  styles,  from  flat  picking  to  Travis,  showing 
coasiderakle  maturity  as  a  performer  as  well.  He  is  well- 
known  Ib  tke  New  York  area,  and  has  made  a  demonstration 
x«c*r^  mm  Uk:  rrvsiige  laSei.  Halting  from  westcnestcr,  n.aio 
luM  seTertliclefla  aaehored  himself  in  the  ethnic  traditions  of 
tiM  Usitcd  States  —  and  siso  hss  ma&aged  is  c&sste  osl  with  a 
stjhs  9f  his  5WS-  Siiv*  Va*.  SUMt»,  «  ..S^Jii  ^  ffsssr^  r-Hl 
a^foar  at  Ck^lsMNMleiey's  Sat«r«ay  Alfht. 


area,  where  silicosis  and  am- 
putation arc  rampant,  hss  been 
threatened  by  the  absence  of 
the  40c  per  ton  royalty  pay- 
ment to  the  Welfare  Fund. 
They  will  be  closed  in  June 
if  conditions  progress  Hospit- 
als had  also  provided  much- 
needed  employment  for  min- 
ers* wives  and  idle  miners.  Al- 
so, by  weakening  the  Wflfatf 
Fund,  current  tensions  have 
fallen  from  'lOO  to  $75  a 
month 

By  usinj^  scab  labor,  mine 
e>wne*rs  avoided  unemplt>yn\ent 
insurance  and  scK'ial  security 
reisponsibilities  They  also 
IxK'ketexl  these  deuctions  Min 
ers  fend  that  if  the*  mine  own- 
ers are  ultimately  suex-essful. 
they  will  be  back  to  10."il  con- 
dit«e>ns,  without  unemplt>y«nent 
insurance,  petisions  or  hospi- 
tals. 

Unliveable 

By  tlie  summer  of    1962.    17- 
and    18  year  e>ld   boys,    shoeless 


Five  Additional  Professors 

« 

Join  University  Faeiilly 


KDirOHS  NOTF.     This 
on  neic  jaculty  itienibrrs 

Ma!iy  rtew  addition.s  to  the 

made    chi.->    l»a.-.t    >ear.    I'lve    rd 

enough,  .lacob  Ziskirnl  ()r(>("e.ss<»r 

Ni-viiie   llogcr.-^.,    vi.-^niiig   proics 

Vattgri  .  a.^.s<)^.  latc  pr(dcssi>r  (d-i-  - 
history,  rttcr  Diamadupoulos. 
visiting  as.sociale  [)rof»'s;ur  uf 
hislcuy  of  ideas:  and  Ki-onelh 
D  Feigcnhaum.  a.H.sLstarU  pro- 
fessor of  psyclujiogy 

Dr.  Clooderioug  li .  whc)  re- 
ceived his  F'h  D.  frum  O.Kford 
Universitv,  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral historical  books  and  has 
r  e  c  e  n  t  1  y  coniph'tcKl  the  tirst 
eight  volume  s  of  an  elevea  vol- 
ume work  on  Jewish  SymlKiIs 
in  the  GrtHu-Rcjinan  Pftiud." 
Dr  (ioodenough  was  formerly 
professor  of  religion  at  Yale 
University 

Mr  Rogers  rc^ceived  hss  B  A. 
from  the  University  of  I/indon 
Among  the  tiooks  that  he  has 
written  are  vShclIey  at  Work 
and  Keats.  Shelley  and  llomr. 
Mr  Rogers  was  the  headmaster 
and  as.sistant  mastt*r  of  several 
English  preparatory  schools 
and  has  lectured  and  given  in- 
struction at  various  universities 
in  the  United  States 

A  contributor  to  several  po- 
litical journals.  Dr.  Vanger  has 


is  the  second  in  a  scries  of  articles 
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Hausner  Elected 


fPoTi/jn »!«'({  fiiitii  Front  Page  ' 

dcs^lared  valid  The  vice  presi 
dcntial  elcH'tions  really  did  end 
in  a  lie*  after  careful  recount 
mm  atid  laljiilation  of  all  90!^ 
ballots  The  new  election  is  not 
an  attempt  Ui  h.ide  irr.^giilar 
practices   ' 

Hau.9ner  made  the  following 
conin»e»nt  after  winning  the 
election  "I  would  like  to  ex 
nress  my  sincere  thank.s  to 
ampaign  and  those  students 
whose  .supjKjrt  at  the  polls 
•nade  this  victory  p<>ssit>le  1 
liope  that  I  will  ^w>  J»l>le  ic^ 
make  gocxl  my  statement  that 
student  government  can  make 
a  valualde  contribution  to  our 
community  In  order  ♦■^  realize 
this  aim  I  am  omidrnt  that 
students  will  l>e  ready  to  offer 

thAir     tin\«»     to     OPrform     inr^J^or- 

tant  services  and  functions  in 
student  organized  committees 
and  programs  " 

In  his  speech  in  Nathan  Seif- 
er  Isat  Wcdrtc^dsy,  Ilau»ri«:« 
stated  that  "there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  Council  that  can- 
mti  inake  a  valid  cnntrihufion 
to  a  University  cmninunity," 
mm\     promised     to     reactivate 


Council    in    the    policymaking 


tlons  with  the  Dean  of  SUi- 
dents,  Hausner  said  tihat  he 
•Tw»i>k<i  with  Dean  Socks  "ra- 
tiorally.  although  we  both  tend 
U>  t>ec4»(»e  socnewhat  excited.'* 


recenllv   publisb<'d   his   book 
Katlle    e>f    IruRuay.     l«*0MH07. 
I)r      V'.cogci     received     l.o    A  B 
from    Pruu  c'lon    UriiverMtv    and 
his    M  A     and    I'h  I)     from    liar 
varci   University 

Dr     Dianiadoj>oulos    studied 
at  Athens  College,  where  he*  re- 
ceived his  diploma,  and  at   H  ir- 
vard,    where    he    receiv«x1    his 
B  A  .    MA,   and    Ph  D      He   has 
taught    at    Bates    College,    Uni- 
versity  of   M  a  r  y  I  a  n  ci   and   at 
Swarthniore   College      Dr     Dia 
n>adopoulos    has    contrilmted 
se'veral  reviev.H  to  various  joiir 
nals,   such   as   Mind.   Fthics.  and 
the    American    Journal    of    Phi 
lolojfv. 

Dr.  Feigenbaurvi  firts  written 
several  reviews,  such  as  "Ivei- 
.-iure  and  Life  Style'  for  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 
and  Social  Ciroups  as  Pre  Poli 
tical  Behaviour.  He  received 
his  A  B  from  Queens  College 
and  lK)th  his  A  M  and  Ph  D 
from  the  University  of  Chicago 


and  ill-cothed,  were  being  es- 
corted over  state  linc»s  to  work 
In  scab  mines,  often  at  the  rate 
of  J  9c  per  hour.  They  were 
threatened  with  violervce  when 
they  tried  to  quit.  Violations 
of  state  safety  laws  meant  con- 
stant   injuries    One   miner   was 

found  dead  in  a  mine  with  po- 
tato peels  in  his  lunch  pail  for 
■luncti.'  Families  slt»pt  e)n  ta- 
bles Ol  cardi>ejard  -  covered 
springs  Chddr**n  without  slioea 
ce>uld  nejt  get  to  .'*cbool  and 
many  were  denied  {>r<>rootion 
for  being  unable  to  pay  the 
20e  per  day  necessary  for  their 
single  hot  meal  H ungear  t>e- 
canie  acute  malnutrition 

Berman    Gibson,     an     unfMn- 
ploycHl  miner,  organized  strikes 

unsupported  by  the  U  M  W. 
Pickets  attempted  to  prevent 
scab  lalxir  which  continue*d 
only  due  to  starvation  Those 
involved  in  the  strike  were  vic- 
tims of  violence  Homes  were 
dynamited  and  attempts  made 
to  provoke  leaders  into  actions 
which  would  justify  their  mur- 
der by  company  hirelings  A 
county  judge  refu.sed  to  grant 
an  injunction  against  the*  pick- 
eting, but  state  police  heli»e«l 
to   oj^'ii    mines 

Appeal  for  Help 

A  nation  wide  CBS  TV  ap- 
I>eal  program  on  the  KerUucky 
struggle  broMuht  "rdy  .SH.O'fO 
and  ali  hut  %\  !0i)  was  wiUi- 
lu  id  from  the  >tt;k;:u4  miner.'*. 
'I'hc  H;i7.;ird  Herald  ou/'in-a  Ky 
ihe  j4o\(*rr;.trs  siste^r  in  law  re- 
ceived it  and  imj>ounded  mo.>t 
e>f  it.  distri!)ut  ing  some  to  the 
scarb  miners  In  l>«Hemlx'r 
1962.  the  goxerriiu  pro[H)S'-^l  a 
three*  week  truce  to  talk  to  iho 
nunc  ofM'rafors  wlu-n  the'  min- 
ers were  U)  ceas«'  picketini>  ar»d 
aid  in  distrjbu'mg  the  material 
assistance  corning  m  No  more 
non  union  mines  were  to  open. 
However,  the  miners  were  not 
given  aec-ess  to  suppiie's  arwi 
the  ofK'ralors  have  offert^d 
nothing  Miners  plan  to  cl<vs« 
all  mines  ev«Mi  those'  slill  on 
union  scale  They  are  willing 
to  give  their  lives  in  the  e-ffort. 
under  tlie  slogan  '  Whv  starve 
inside  when  yon  c  an  starve  <»ut- 
sidc*''"  The'  nune^rs  demand 
union  wages  of  $2  4  2^  a  day, 
payments  to  the  We'lfare  Fund, 
scK^ial  security  iena  une^mploy- 
ment  insuran<e  and  rec^igni- 
tion  of  tlu-  union  Although 
large  scale  retraining  and  re- 
vamping of  th<»  IfH-al  econ^wnr 
is  required,  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment  has  done  nothi.n^ 

ImmeHiiafe  n  c  c  e  s  s  i  t  i  t»  i 
iiK-liKle  warm  ciodies  blankct-S, 
sMo-es.  soap.  dri'Hi  and  crMine»«1 
lard,  butter,  coffc.  jani  and 
foods  salt.  (>owde"ed  milk, 
r»*»ar»>o  b'j '*.*"".  l>«>oks  and  iiM»n- 
ey  Ther*'  are  already  commif- 
t»M's  act  mi:  in  \'ew  Y<.rk  and 
('antbrid^e  to  pii>vid<'  su*  h  tid, 
!♦  i^  iTsperative  tha<  v»,'«>  pr«* 
vid*'  them  with  th.'  n<«<  ev^ith^i 
whicli   Will  »*nal)le  ih<-m  to  con- 

tii'iiir-     ttn-    .-it  riiggif     HH      H      rUHTiafl 

level  of  cxi.>i.^ni  «■  We  will  be 
coiled  ing  on  Ihursdsy  in  .She»r- 
man  and  Nort'i  Pl«'a-«»  try  tc* 
dig  up  old  clothes,  pureinse 
':'anned  g<xxis  or  contribute  di- 
rectly. The  situation   is  critical. 
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Ma!iicheismvs.GnosticismDept.: 
Crusader  Rabbit  and  New  Vague 

By  MICHAEL  CHARLES 

At  8:00  p.m.  last  Wednesday  evening,  big,  bearded  Bill  Goldsmith  of  the  Politics 
Department  looked  into  the  sparsely  populated  auditorium  of  Olin-Sang.  Turning  to  a 
nearby  custodian  he  remarked,  "Looks  like  there  won't  be  any  pickets  or  not  tonight 
A  voice  was  then  heard  to  answer  back,  "Riot?  They've  barely  got  enough  for  a  minyan. 
These  two  observations  constituted  the  intellectual  zenith  of  the  evening;  from  there  on 
it  was  downhill  all  the  way. 


Gm.  M.  S 


Isaac,  Son  of  Robot 


GiHitiimm  Boso 


the    pcopitf    of    the 


Mr  L.  Brent  Bozell  is  a  tali, 
rtxi  haired,  seemingly  inlelli- 
gent  and  silver-tongued  con- 
servative. He  is  also  a  direct 
descendent  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit. This  latter-day  crusader 
spoke  eloquently  on  what 
amounted  to  "The  Divine  Mis- 
sion of  the  Western,  Judaeo- 
Christian  World  "  I  cmild  go 
on  in  tins  vem^  making  fun  of 
Mr  Bozell  and  his  ideas,  but  I 
believe  I  can  put  aside  my 
mantle  t)f  frivolity  fur  tins  one 
tin..'-  and  allow  the  purt  ,  un 
adulterated  opunons  of  the 
speaker  to  provide  all  the 
humor  (or  horrt)r )  neeessarv 
to  sustain  the  reader's  interest 
'J'he  body  of  Ihis  ariiiie  will  b«" 
nothing  more  or  less  than  direct 
}^;jraphrase  and  qui)tation  Iroiu 
Mr  Hwzeli  s  speech  1  can  tmly 
ado  tlia*  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  appareni  jr.  .vlJ'i;.  :;ce  of 
Mr  Bu/ell  with  his  slatenun.. 
1  could  onl>  come  to  Hit  conclu- 
sion that  one  of  us  was  crazy. 
But    rt'ad   on 

Kvils    of    iomnriunisiTi 

Mr     Bozell    tells    us    that    the 
Struggle  agaln^t  Communism  is 
a   war    The  proper  t)bjective  of 
\J  S    foreign  ptilicy    is  victcjiy    - 
«ot     CO  existence      The     goal     is 
CiMiiplete   destruction    of   Soviet 
power    Further.  Communism  is 
an    ab.solute    e\il,    therefore   co 
existence    is    not    p«);.i>ible     Nor 
is     it     honor. ibU-     to     those    cii 
slaved     p*'ople     whom    we    ai«' 
phd^'  vi   \^■  free     N.'>r  is  it  dcsi: 
iiLlr     Wr    must    In-    ready    to   de 
f^.xii      ,4«r,..w..-..-.y      ;  vcryv;hcr% . 

And  w.    must  take  the  offens'vc 
HI    this    war     We    can't    si 
on   a    (i«-(«'nsive   jiolicy;  we 
use     the     sup<^r-.or     strengtl 
tlie    West     e\tn    if   this    includes 
svu  h    dubious   democratic    allies 
as      Spain     and      Portugal       We 
must    not    turn    against    uuv    al- 
Ju*v      on      colonial       issues        We 
must    not    listen    to    world    opin- 
ion      LK'cause     it      is     a        sf)oof" 
■which  is  easily   manipulated  by 
the  Communists     It    is   an    indi- 
cation  of   nothing. 

Mr.  Bozell  then  criiicized  of  Baldwin  tearing  confessions 
TarKHis  policies  of  the  Kennedy  frorri  his  heart  seems  to  have 
Administration  arvd  after-  prompted  me  to  my  own  rather 
ward^  went  on  to  the  despair  rnodest  nira  culpa. 
mi  the  modern  lit)eral  "  Litx^r-  i>^t  ri^i>  say  at  the  start  that 
alism.  he  said,  is  anchored  to  j  arn  writinji  this  as  a  Kuro- 
the      ancient      (inosticisin     that    pean;   not   as  an    American,   nor 


gift 
world? 

We  will  show  it  to  them,  said 
Mr.  Bozell  But.  he  added,  if 
as  in  the  case  of  British 
Guinea,  the  people  elect  a 
Communist  government  in  an 
open  free  election  (and  tell  us 
in  effect  they  don't  want  our 
•gift"),  then  we  must  "take 
steps."   forceful  steps. 

He  then  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  African  colonialism.  We 
must  treat  Africans  like  chil- 
dren, lu-  said,  and  went  on  to 
draw  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  perfectly  valid  analogy  be 
tween  liis  7  year  old  son  who 
wants  to  smoke  cigarettes  and 
those  African  nations  that 
want  independence.  When 
confronted  with  the  situation 
in  Portuguese  Angola,  Mr.  Bo- 
zell was  reluctant  to  admit  the 
existence  of  forced  labor  to 
the  Transvaal,  and  denied 
that  the  Forluguese  j^overn- 
menl  had  a  dr  facto  policy. 
severely  limiting  education  of 
the  natives.  On  thes<>  particu 
lar  characteristics  of  the 
J  u<iaeo  Christian  tradition  he 
was  rather   vague 

(iung  Ho 

When  we  linally  smarten  up, 
said  Mr  Bozell,  we  will  im 
mediately  do  the  following  1. 
(;i\e  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
the  jio  ah<'ad  to  invade  Hava- 
na     li     Tell    oui     commander    m 


Berlin  to  tear  down  the  wall. 
3.  Tell  our  ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  to  make  membership  con 
tingent  on  whether  they  help 
our  cause.  4.  Tell  the  AEC 
they  can  make  any  nuclear 
tests  which  might  help  a::  -n 
any  way.  5.  Have  CIA  initiate 
revolutions    wherever    possible. 

Mr.  Bozell  is  ready  to  bomb 
Russia  now.  he  would  risk  go 
ing  to  nuclear  war  over  Cuba, 
over  Berlin,  etc  He  would  do 
this  now  because:  1.  "We  have 
a  bigger  bang  than  they  do." 
2.  "God  has  a  way  of  taking 
care  of  the  unshriven  (unpeni- 
tent bad  guys)  when  the 
bombs  start  falling."  After 
this  God  is  on  the  side  of  the 
nig  batallions  theology,  Mr 
Bozell  concluded  that  Jie 
would  rather  die  liiaii  suiTei 
the  indignities  of  Communist 
enslavement. 

Seriously    inog:ical 

This  modern  Manicheistic 
mysticism  seenis  to  me  little 
more  than  a  program  of  white 
paternalism  and  race  culture 
supremacy  Aside  from  its 
grisly  humorous  aspe<t  1  find 
it  bigoted,  absurd  and  to  say 
the  least,  dan^it'rous  Because 
it  has  Its  roots  in  God  and 
destiny  it  is  logically  unassail 
able  from  a  theoretic  point  t»f 
view,  for  it  is  illogical.  But  it 
i.s     vulnerable     in     the     .sj^ncific 

(Continued  on  I'nqv  /O) 


"Science-fiction  fans  are  unlike  any  otherH.  When  they 
meet  there  is  something  special,  something  electric  in  the 
air.  Sort  of  a  science-fiction  electric  fan."  You  are  now 
entering  the  world  of  Isaac  Asimov.  The  very  same  Asimov 
who,  when  asked  how  he  managed  to  retain  so  much  in- 
formation, replied:  "I  have  pretty  "^^'^J*  P^^^^W'aphic 
memory.    1  can  remember  any-  " 

thine    D  r  e  1 1  y    near    a    photo-   civilians,  no  one  feela  wonder- 
gr«pl"    Not  only  tha.,  but  he  '">  «"«■":«  ""''^.L^ 


can    make     it    sound    funny. 
Really,  he  can. 

Science-Friction 

Isaac  Asimov  is  really  Milton 
tlerle      Perhaps  that's   why   his 
jokes   sounded   so   familiar   last 
Thursday   evening.     Say   Uncle 
Uncle!     Uncle   .saac.     Uncle 
Isaac?     Make-up!     At    any    rate 
Isaac  Asimov   is  the  last  of  tha 
great    Jewish    science  fiction 
writers      Mr    Asimov  explained 
how    he    began    his   career    as   a 
purely    humanitarian    gesture. 
As  a  science  fiction  fan  he  was 
an   addict,   yet   he   found   some- 
thing lacking     He  had  to  write 
Not    for    money,     but     to     keep 
himself  replenished  with  an  un 
limited    supply    of   stories.     But 
he    discovered    they     were    so 
good    that    he    felt    he    just    had 
to  share   them      Besides,   it    was 
great  fun  and  made  him  famous 
in   the   small    world   of  science- 
fiction  fans,  which  is  "the  only 
world   worth   bting   famous   in  " 
People    grow    silent    when    he 
speaks,    they    point    him    out    to 
their    friends     and    ask    him    for 
autographs      His  only    regret    Is 
that     when    he    is    back    among 


Mr.  Asimov  began  to  take 
science-fiction  (but  not  life) 
more  seriously  after  the  A- 
bomb.  No  one,  he  said  was 
more  surprised  by  this  event 
than  the  science- fiction  writers 
themselves.  And  he  decided 
henceforth  science- fiction  was 
not  merely  inventing  crazy  gad- 
gets, but  looking  into  the  future 
and  describing  possible  conse- 
quences of  these  gadgets. 

Science  Affliction 

Later,  Mr.  Asinov  became  en- 
gaged in  science  writing  When 
Russia  hit  the  moon,  he  decided 
to  spend  all  his  time  writing 
about  science.  He  conceives  of 
the  function  of  the  science 
writer  as  thp  mi.<i.*;ing  link  h*»- 
tween  the  world  of  science  and 
the  layman,  and  also  the  future 
coordinator  and  communicator 
among  the  difTererit  specialized 
fields  within  science  itself.  He 
would  like  to  have  it  said  in 
future  histories:  "First  true 
science  writing  began  with 
l.saac  Asimov."  He  further  re- 
marked. "I  may  write  it  myself 
just  to  see  that  it  gets  in  " 

Presently  Mr.  Asimov  (Ph  D) 
is  writing  science  history  Thus 
he  has  traveled  back  in  time 
from  the  future  <S  F)  to  the 
present  (science  writing)  to  the 
past  {.science  history)  Clever, 
that   Asimov. 


JSummhm^m  tmnld^%lnz  Hlarw   r^aiit^t-Ja^l 


■B  A  POLEMIC  ON  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


By  IAN  M(K)KE 

An  interview  with  James  Baldwiti  has  recently  apiM'are<l  on  rtH-ord   (Credo  1:  on  .sale  at   the  )KK)kstore) 
is  Vieaid  di.-^cu.s.sing  a  variety  of  .siibjecLs  with  passion  and  eifK]nence  and  a  force  in   niiiul  liirtt  in 


Baldwin 


pliatic  personalitv'  iloe.-^  not  alwavs  imply  a  strong  intellect,  indeeii  may  stigRest   the  reverse. 

It  is  a  long  record,  ahout  half  an  hour  a  side,  a  i^ood  value  in   gnK>ves  and   hypnotic  in   its  Kripj^»n  the  attention.   I 

thing* : ~ 


just     played     the     whoh 
through,  twice     And  tw<)  hours 


chest 


rofK'ans,  I  find  some  Americans 

difficult     to     distinguish     from 

each  other      I'hey  (it  types,  they 

form    ma.sses     they     fall     easily    more    than    anything    it     brings 

into   neat  wrapped    packages   *)f    home  the  sheer  absurdity  of  ra 

I  1  v  1  1  1 /a  t  ion  ,      distinguishable    cial  prejudice    quite  apart  from 


course  But  it  doesn't  hinder  Kven  in  his  most  prophetic  vein, 
me  either  I  just  felt  like  get-  the  words  of  this  black  evangel- 
ting    it    off    my 


over 


lx!:evt<i  man  could  be  perfec't 
e-d    on    earth     Now    the    liberals 
are    iKginning    to     realize    tl'.al 
the  l»»gi<-  of  their  analysis  lefids 
IJiem    down    a    road    thev    cant 
foihiw     Koi    they    find    that   yen 
ra:^  1    ''^<  '"0'»    rT.».--i     Itv    rhani71Mfe! 
IMK  iet\      ergo,    no    ei>rthly   paia 
disc-     But    >  ou   can    c-hange   man 
by      mental      surgerv.     This      i.s 
uiiat    L(»mmiinisin    has    acco;n 
l>livb..d    T^ius  tin    lit>eral  dilem- 
n.a      t!te>    s»'e  th«Mr  aim  achiev 
ed   ny  \hv  enemy     h'urlhermoi «' 
lib«ralisrii    can  t    K'^e    us    a   mi.'^ 
M»tii       U»-   h<i\t'    U)   have   a  gf»o<l 
re.ison   ',"  do   Ih.intJ*-    itk*'   s'^'t    ■< 


->  r>       V  r-»  r»  1  I 


I  rv^  '4  ,"* 


I     1  n  V  I  c  t 


n\n  !•  i 

w  .11 

M'hat 
ask';'- 


r     war 

( "oii.niun . 

Increased 


Wr     Mnist     have 

-Is  fi.l  'v   «•  \\.   1  1  ; 

Vu*  \  «'        J  (I  I  rjM  >••.♦• 
US      {»U  I  {><)S»  \,f 

atViuenre'     N(. 


I'en,  ♦  ■  No"  Self  df  t<-rn^ina 
tion"*  No'  Duty''  No'  What 
th««n''  .^n?^wer  the  .hida«-o 
(  hnstian  trad:'io!i  Tin-  idea  (*{ 
CifKi  c<munj<  down  to  ni.m  in 
history,  and  God  *-  rch  for  man 
in    hisloi >  . 

Rflijfious    lVli*ssi«n 


».1 


,  ii.Hit    stand 


Mr      Bo/ell. 

ards  and  mstitution.s  of  Jiidatu, 
Christian  truths  We  must 
guard  tliese  truths  for  th<\  .ire 
un*"!'  r  :.'tl:i'j.k  ^ '^*  '^oi*.!  (Jeanne 
these  truths  by  greater  self 
ronsciousne?iS  Alwjve  all,  we 
must  magnify  ilit.^  «-..«h« 
Thi.*:  !5  our  ta«k  We  are  not  a 
•  rhosen  people."  These 
truths  are  not  ours  aionr  " 
"We  must  share  our  gift  wiin 
the    rest    of    the    world        Here 


only  by  the  t)readth  of  their 
vowels  and  t/ie  bra/enne.s,s  <»f 
i  h  t  I  T  status  symbols  Ta  k  e 
American  men  in  their  thirtieth 
smcK)tli  and  sleek  and  alike  as 
a  race  of  rotxits  (  It  may  be  the 
w'ly  they  have  their  hair  cut. 
that  horrid  uru\ersity  crew ) 
Bu*  a  va.>i  iiiiiforriiil> ,  dfioriy- 
mity  even,  is  the  imiiression 
one  s  i»ft  With,  after  walking 
the    streets    of 

American  cities,  b  r  u '^  h  i  n  g 
shouider^  with  all  the.s*^  busy, 
healthy,  personable,  taccies.; 
p«X)ple,  these  tail,  unawakened 
children  who  must  ha\f  \>*  en 
homogeui/ed  at  birth,  one  ima 
gmcs.   t)y   th«  ir   imik 

Rut    finally,   and   most    impor 
tantly     I   am  writing   as  a   Kuro- 

w^^^v%      %  r%       A.  r»^  #A  r  c  I  a        r  ^  ^  ^»  <» 

H-^  ,in   Knglsshman    in   th* 

ests    of    a     greater    (  larity     and 

honesty      For   instance.   I    feel   it 

single    would    involve    a    small    dishon 

all,    It    esty    if   I    paraded    my    views   as 

those   of   an    K  n  g  1  i  s  h  m  a  n    in 

.1  teiu*iM   II. inns  II. .11    America,  when  my  views  as  an 

An    American  is  not    Englishman     in     England     were 

always  regarded  with  vei'ed 
s'jspicion  if  n')t  overt  hostility 
1  make  this  point  in  order  to 
no  f,yc^\l  t.f  2":^  rrrhaic  preju- 
dices which  may  still  attach  to 
There  is  defin»tely  something  in    th**  geueologica!  arruitnt  of  be 


y^  I   as 

on  this  for  .i  numhier  (jf  rea.sons 
first,  to  stat<'  the  faet  of  th«-  dif 
ference  Ix'tween  Ameru  ans  and 
F!urojwan.s.     and.     s<'cond,     to 
.stress   the  extent  of   it      F«»i    an- 
other   thing,   if  I  p.t-nd   to  cn- 
ti(  i/.e  Americans  as  a  European, 
at    hast    r^(»l><>dy   can   accus*'   me 
of    biting    mv    own    back       Ami 
then  again    crusty  die  hard  t«»" 
st  it  utKifia  lists     are     furnished 
\A  !th  a  convenient  Out"  (     What 
floes      a      iimey      know      ab«i»il 
>',.nks  ■'      I  tc  i 

Homogenized    Man 

Heiv^»'«ri   an    Ameiioan   hni]   a 
Kuropean   the   family    likenesses 
and    f>ets<»nal   dissimilaritu:-  are 
^o    prof loo 111  fd    uiiit    t-.ijir-i"    orw 
can    spot    th»'    oth«i     rft    a    giaiu  ♦* 
at  ross    the    street       One    is    hard 
p»jt  tf)  define  the  precise  nature 
of    the    difTertnce     in    a 
word    or    plirase     (after 
took    Janus'    novels);    bvit    one 
can  p<'ini   U>  certain  things  that 
go  into  it 

a    European    by    virtue  of   more 
than  the  stamp   in   his  visa     he 
^  .^.*,r     hc^f  rv     yeotfraohv.    at 
litiide.   accent      Americans  f'vcn 
loo  it     difTercnt       I     m  f^  a  n    this 


iLs  consummate  injustice     -  the 
fiank     irresponsii>le     lunacy     of 
the    thing.     whi<'h     w  r.  u  I  u     oe 
lomic     if    it    weren't    .so    tragic 
What    are    tht 
of    a    country 

matter    of    accent    or    color    con 
fers   not  only   social   prt'stige   or 
odium,  as  it  does  in  other  covin- 
tricM?.   but   the  right   t«.  live'' 

The    question     's.     1     lake     it, 
one   of   the    great    purely    rhetorical 

Baldwin     has     a     lot     to     say 
about    the    moral    standard^    of 


Perhaps    ist  have  an  edge  of  truth 
I    don't    propose    Jo    go 
what     Baldwin     says     in 
(buy    the    record:    it's    worth 
hearing;    some    of    it    is    even 
worth    learning    by    heart,    in 
fact)     The  etlect  Baldwins  rec- 
ord had  on  me  was  not  to  make 
nmral    standards    me  think  about  the  Negro  prob- 
wheie    the    mere    lem    but    to    make    me    think 

about   Baldwin      And    I   suspect 
this  was  the  effect  Baldwin   in- 


tended it  to  have  Tlu  man  iiim- 
self,  the  .-ingle  suffering  Ne- 
gro, whoever  he  may  l»e.  is. 
when  all  is  said  and  dfvne.  the 
f(Kus  of  the  whole  problem,  the 
frail  fuhrum  of  the  vast  mi- 
America,  or  lack  of  them  The  ponderable  forces  that  have 
criticisms  he  makes  arc  mostly  produced  him,  forces  which  «?e 
adverse  but  always  serious  and    like  to  call  .sociological,  psycho- 


otTensive    to 


-. 4 


Ann  ri 


the  physical  arpect  of  the  aver 
age  American  which  must 
strike  European  eyes  as  strange, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  foreign 
Build,  for  instance.  Isn't  the 
average  Americam  -IrCut  2  f^o* 
and  a  h?»lf  tall*»r  than  the  aver- 
;e   European,   or   did    1   dream 


ing    F'rgiisi!      I    s 


o 


generally 
e«ii»      i.»i.M    »f 

he  has  to  say  is  true  and  imp<ir 
tant  and  not  only  deser\f  s  con 
<h«r>    sideration  b»d  deit^ands  ii. 

'"^''^  Mystical  Oratory 

Sometimes  he  says  things  by 
which  one  tends  to  he  put  ofT 
at  first,  l>ecause  they  .sound  too 
vague  or  mystical.  Baldwin's 
manner  of  address  on  this  disc, 
at  most  times  that  of  the  con- 
fessional, has  at  others  a 
marked  tendency  towards  the 
Messianic  Baldwin  persuades 
rather  than  argues,  and  his  per- 
suasivcim^ ccrric!!  ^^'"^  forward 
on  the  full  tide  of  his  listener's 
suggestibility.    He  uses   >«11   the 


u  1  d    never 


Mr    Bozell  made   the  kIjI*  ment  steaks  that  cause  it.  or  the  vita 

'th««t  economic  diflference*  were  rr.ir.  prcce!:5e<^    canned    vege 

the     least    of     our     diffe.ences  tables,  or  lb«»  ri^H  rrrrimy 

Wiii'   Russia 


Save  thouKii'i  that  this  would  Cricks  of  full-dress  oratory, 
be  a  prejudicial  thing  to  be  in  which  is  not  a  sign  that  he 
America,  but.  for  mysterious  doesn't  mean  the  things  he 
reasons,  it  is  (jne  As  an  Eng-  says.  Strip  away  the  pose,  the 
lishman  in  America.  I  am  con-  gesture,  the  rhetoric  with  its 
tinually  coming  .-».•  a^^-""'  '*«<^»e  weave  of  tentative  mvo- 
Americans  who  seem  to  have  lultions,  and  a  clear  ioulc  uf  in 
tnis  m  suin^  Ercbd!«-:>as»«"  very  strong  prejudices  regard-  lelligible  perception  is  re- 
nightmare''     Is  it  the  thick   red    ing   EngHsnmen.   though   'j^wal-    vesled     And  Baldwin  s  deepest 


a 


ly    if  they  express  them,  in  our   convictions,  which  «it  few  p.nd 

favor.  heartfelt    havp  a  kind   nf  eiony 

difTe.ences   tables    or  ib«»  n^^  -rrrrimy  r.o-        S«-M.g    bcrn    Fnffiish    doesn't   indestructibility    about    them, 

mogeni7ed    milk*^     And    though   help  me  to  understand  what  n   tne  >?r»itt  i»r.d  h2rc1n'»««  of  wis- 


JHow    are    wc    to 


share    this   iccognixably  distinct  from  Eu-   means  to  be  born  a  Negro,  ol   doin   wrested  from   experience. 


logical,  economic,  since  this 
r liberate  game  of  word  spin- 
ning turns  them  into  so  much 
more  intellectually  seductive. 
no  m  u  c  h.  le.ss  embarrassingly 
real,  subjects  for  discussion 
Blood  Guilt 
Baldwins  metaphysic  is  sim- 
ple and  final  Man  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  fierce  drsliny  Re- 
tribution is  swift  and  justice  is 
strict  and  costly.  Throughout 
Baldwin's  writing  there  runs, 
like  a  "Wagnerian  motif  and  a 
warning  to  all  men,  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  destructive 
power  of  human  guilt:  blood 
:.'.urt  trr  »pneased  with  blood; 
sins  have  to  be  paia  njr  wi'J*. 
suiTering;  "bills  always  come 
in."  For  our  day  and  a.ge,  the 
message  is  clear,  the  writing  is 
on  itie  wall:  the  oppressor  m 
his  turn  becomes  the  oppressed, 

win  aligns  himself  with  the 
lacK  iviiif.!!,,,  r.Tcvrr""*"  **»- 
wants  not  black  supremscy  but 
black  equality.  Baldwin  is  a 
writer  above  s!!  e!«».  a  man  of 
vision,  oi  sou*,  fie  can  iorgivr, 
though  he  can  never  forget. 


IT 


Who  Did  What  to  Fidelia? 


^^BSImn  lahi 


New    Dimension: 
Electronic  Music 


By  ROBERT  FALCK 

THE  UNTED  STATES,  CUBA,  AND  CASTRO,  by  Willimm  Appleman  Williams,  New  York,  Moftt  students  at   Brandeis   are   probably    not   aware 

Monthly  Review  Press,  19^2  (178  pp.).  $3.25.  ,      »    ..      *  ^       *  ^i.     *  ^         *^**  ^"  ^^*  farthest  corner  of  the  music  library  we  have 

The  events  of  April,  1961  will  be  forgrotten  by  Latm  Americans  only  if  the  future  |^„  electronic  music  studio,  where  half  a  dozen  composers 
holds  in  store  still  greater  tragedies  for  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  AbandonmR  the  ^re  working  with  the  newest  and  moet  promising  musical 
well-tried  tactics  of  CIA  subterfuge,  the  United  SUtes  Government  attenjpted  to  oyer-  medium  to  come  along  so  far  in  the  twentieth  century 
throw  the  government  of  another  sovereign  naticKi  --  what  was  formerly  called     inri.  xhoee  who  attended  the  cx)lloquium  sponsored  by  the  music 

perialism"  was  now  described  as  a  defense  of  "hemispheric  solidarity.     The  basic  facts  department    Ust    Tue«day 

ftbout  our  complicity  in  the  Bay  of  Pig«  invasion  are  not  disputed.  But  the  ideological  night   had   an    opportunity    to  when  the  composer  is  unable  to 

debate   continues.  ^^^^^  something  about  this  new   predict  exactly  the  final  result 

As  a  prologue  to  invasion  the    ernment.  economic    development,    social   n™usic,  and  to  hear  a  samplmg  q£  j^^.  various  operations  per- 

State  Department  iMued  a  William  Appleman  Willianis'  welfare  and  justice,  and  the  o'  what  it  can  produce  At  that  formed  on  his  basic  material. 
White  Paper  on  Cuba.  Written  book  is  an  attempt  to  answer  recovery  and  protection  of  Cu-  time  we  were  privileged  to  hear  Once  the  result  is  heard,  of 
by  the  historian  -  turned  -  prop-  those  charges.  Mr.  WiiliMiis  is  ban  national  iM»vereignty.'*  This  J  lecture  by  Dr^  ^^**",  S^"^^'-  course,  the  composer  is  free  to 
agandist  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Professor  of  American  History  is  precisely  what  Castro  under-  ter,  director  of  the  electronic  erase  it,  or  exploit  it  according 
Jr.,  this  document  stated  a  the-  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  stood,  as  is  reveaUni  by  a  "l^JI*^  *"^'^  ^  the  University  to  his  own  ingenuity 
•is  that  had  become  part  of  the  and  the  author  of  several  schol-  passage  (quoted  by  Williams)  of  Toronto.  Dr.  SchaefTer  was  Dr  SchaefTer  next  tackled  the 
official  rhetoric  of  American  a rly  and  controversial  books  in  in  his  book  Revolucion,  written  assisted  by  Mr  Gustave  Cia-  thorny  aesthetic  questions 
liberalism:  "The  leaders  of  the  his  field,  noUbly  Tbe  Contours  in  1957:  "The  Revolution  is  maga,  Music  Librarian  at  Bran 
revolutionary  regime  betrayed  ©f  American  HistiMry.  His  book  struggling  for  a  total  trans- 
their  own  revolution,  delivered  on  Cut>a  is  issued  by  an  inde-  formation  of  Cuban  life,  for 
that  revolution  into  the  nands  pendent  socialist  pubiisiiing  profound  modifications  in  tlie 
of  pc"* f  '^lid  to  th*i  hcmis-  firm  —  Monthly  Review  Press  system  of  property  and  lor  a 
phere,  and  trans^r>rmod  it  into  — and  on  that  account  will  change  in  institutions.*' 
an    instrument    employed    with    probably     be     overwhelmingly        The    particular    form    which 

calculated  effect  to  suppress  ignored  by  the  American  read-  the  "total  transformation  of  produced  by  other  than  elec- 
the  rekindled  hopes  of  the  Cu-  ing  public  (A  companion  vol-  Cuban  life"  would  assume  was  tronic  means  Concrtte  music 
ban  people  for  democracy  and    ume  is  J.  P.  Morray's  The  Sec-    not  predetermined.  It  would  be    was   first   cnlHvated    in   F    uu  e 

ond  Revolution  in  Cuba.)  With  fashioned  by  the  peculiar  cir-  beginning  in  tne  late  1940s 
this  book  Mr.  Williams  can  lay  cumstances  of  the  Cuban  do-  Electronic  music,  on  the  other 
claim  to  the  mantle  of  C.  mestic  and  foreign  situation  at  hand,  employs  sounds  produced 
Wrisht  Mills  22  cr.c  v.hc  12  both  the  n-.o.v.ent  uf  Bdlistd's  rail.  b>  t-lectionic  gcncratGr:^.  and 
a  recognized  scholar  and  an  Above  all  it  would  depend  on  was  largely  a  German  contri- 
the  issue  of  Cuba  and  Cuban-  intellectual  leader  of  American  the  response  of  tiie  United  bution,  dating  from  the  early 
American  relations.  In  order  to    radicaiisni.  His  work  eoiTibines    Stales,   since    tiie   Cuban   econ-    '50s 

understand  this  controversy  it  original  insight,  a  fine  histor-  omy  was  a  virtual  appendage  Throughout  the  first  part  of 
is  nece««a»'y  to  look  at  its  gen-    ical   s^enae    acute  analysis,   and    of  the  American.   None  of  these    his  lecture.  Dr.  SchaefTer  tended 

good  writing;  it  is  the  best  refu-    larger   considerations  could   be    to    stress    the    aflfinity    between 
tation    of    the    liberal    position    controlled      from      the      Sierra 

Maestre. 


dels,   and  director  of  our  own 
electronic  studio. 

Dr.  SchaefTer  began,  proper 
ly.    with    definitions      He    de- 
scribed   musique    concretf    as 
music  using  recorded  sounds 


to  intervene  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  American  Repub- 
lics."   This     theme     forms    the 

1 :_       „#       fV.^       f,fsw%ttm%rt^rfiV       tv»- 

twef»n  radicals  and  liberals   on 


eral  background 

Grand  Dichotomy 

On  the  great  social  issues 
which  confront  I^tin  America 
today  there  can  be  no  rational 
discussion  between  radicals  and 
conservatives  The  latter  are 
devoted  to  the  m.aintenance  of 
the  sUtus  quo — Army.  Church. 
latifnndia;  the  former  see 
hopes  of  substantial  i*nprove- 
ment  only  in  the  destruction  of 
th«»  power  of  those  institutions. 
Both  understand  that  wide 
spread  violent  struggle  is  in 
evitahle  in  the  coming  d^M-ades 
and  that  its  outcome  will  de 
termine  the  form  of  future  so- 
ciety But  lib«*raTs  also  claim  to 
be  interested  in  this  matter  and 
to  offer  another  alternat-.ve  to 
the  solutions  of  radicaU  and 
conservatives 

Not  revolution,  but  reform. 
r.ol  r2d'c«»l  transformation  but 
gradua revolution:  this  is  liber- 
alisms  answer  Agrarian  re- 
form (the  breaking  uo  of  large 
estates  into  individually-owned 


now  available 

Dynamic    Interpretation 

Williams  urges  that  the  Cu- 
ban Revolution  can  only  be  un- 
derstood as  "the  product  of  a 
dynamic  inter-relationship  be- 
tween bliree  primary  factors. 
.  .  One  of  these  major  factors 
is  defined  by  the  interaction 
l>etween    Castro's    commitment 


Terrible   Dialectic" 


electronic  and  traditional  mu- 
sic. This  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  warm  up  to  an  au- 
dience unfamiliar  with,  and 
probably  hostile  to.  electronic 
music,    but    to    those    of    us    al- 


Castro's  understanding  of  the 
revolutionary  import  of  the 
1940  Constitution  was  not 

shared  by  other  elements  of  the    perhaps  stmiewhat  laljored 
anti    -    Batista    coalition.    This 


raised   by  electronic   music    He 
noted   that   while    live  music   is 
intimately    connected     with 
breathing   and    the    natural   de- 
cay of  sounds,  eltH-tronic  music, 
having    no    su'.-h    limitations,    is 
somehow    inhuman       He    ex- 
pressed   tlie   opinion    that    .some 
"humanizing"    p  r  o  c  e  s  .s    must 
take    place    I.  c  f  o  r  c    clrctrouic 
music  can  be  wholly  successful. 
OtTering    no    tinal    solution,    he 
suggested    that    using    live    {>er- 
tormers    in    conjunction    with 
tape    is    one    "way    out"      (Of 
course  this  has  been  done,  and 
very  successfully,  too  )  My  feel- 
ing is  that  while  Dr.  SchaefTer's 
is  a  legitimate  and  possible  ap- 
proach,    it     is    not,     for    me,     a 
necessary  one.    For  me,  the  rev- 
elation of  an  articulate  musical 
mind    through    the    medium    of 
tape  is  "human"  enough. 

Next    we    heard    two    of    Dr. 
SchaefTer's    compositions,    each 


ready  convince^,  the  point  was   ^^  ^^^-^^   was  dllcussed   before 

Dr 


I  I  ir 


1  A  4  «\ 

ft    4^  ^   \# 


and  the  Unitivi  Stares  A  second 
is  defined  by  the  similar  and 
concurrent  interaction  between 
Castro's  con^niitmcnt  to  the 
Con.stitution  of  1940  and  the 
other  elements  that  formed  the 
anti  Batista  ct>alition  in  July, 
1958  The  third  major  element 
is  the  on  jioing  economic  crisis 
that  had  starttni  in  the  last 
year    (or    IR    months)    of   Bati«»- 


caused  the  first  defei-tions  It 
was  the  United  States,  however, 
which  loomed  early  as  the  ma- 

sion  of  the  intricate  relation- 
srfiip  between  Washington  and 
Havana  in  1959  slwws  clearly 
lujw  ttie  United  States  thwart- 
ed every  effort  on  Cuba's  part 


la  s  roit'.   rto<.j 

which  Castro  bears  al>solutely 
no  responsibility  "  His  analy- 
sis  of   the   C'.'ban    Cons*i*''*!on 

^    ..^  ,^^-ofi^n  tn  the    f^f  1940  completely  undermines 

plots,  with  ^?.^;^"*«;;^".i.^^^      the   liberal    argument 

««,nPrM>    oarl.amentarv  democ  jy^^^^,  ^..^  ,,thers  ba.s<.  their 

charge   of   betrayal  on   Castro's 


(Continued  on  Page  9) 

Book  Review 


SchaefTer  then  prt>ceeded  to  em- 
phasize the  really  new  aspects 
of  the  medium  He  spoke  of  the 
humility  of  the  comooser  before 
such  a  vast  region  of  unex 
plored  sound,  and  admitted 
that  so  far  very  little  is  known 
about  the  ultimate  possit>i titles 
of  electronic  music  The 
"chance"  element  was  also 
pointed   out      Chance   creeps    in 


and  after  perforinance.  Thu 
first  piece  used  the  least  com- 
plex sounds,  or  sine  tones  This 
was  actually  instrumental  in 
«.-\*iKfpiion,  oy  ur  ^ichaetters 
own  admis.sion.  and  was  calcu- 
iaied.  no  doui>i,  to  mir()duce 
tlu*  novice  to  elertxi>nic  nuisic 
in  Its  simples  and  most  a»;ree- 
able   form      The  static    liaitn<Miy 

(Continut'd  on  Page  /O) 


cc 


rntrh.99''  n 


X/CC/C/f  w 


w  a/M/      K^  a  »  \^  a   a/ 


promo- 
en- 


igement   of   local   capitalist 
itry     And    the   Colossvis    of 


owners  >    pa 

racv     "free   elections 

tion  of  foreign   investment 

coura 

industry  ^   ^      ,  ,     ^ 

th"  North,   converted  by    l'.l>or- 

alism  from  malevolence  to  l>en- 

evolence.  will  ger.tly  encourage 

all    those    wno    pi«v    vnc    ^ 

aroording   to   its  rules   with   an 
••Alliance     for     Progress        tor 

the  liberals  the  I^^i"  ^["^'''Jf^" 
problem  is  no  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  that  of  urban  re- 
development, for  examnle.  in 
this  country  No  bloodshed,  no 
violence,  not  even  bad  ft>elings: 
,^rilh  a  little  friendly  persua- 
sion the  neo-feudal  institutions 
will  realize  I  heir  error-. 
slowlv  i)a.s-  juvri\ 
peoples  of  th<'  s(»utii'-t  II 
pbere  Will  enjov 
nortliern  henefiirtcrs  the  swwt 
balii)  of  frr«cdt-^- 

Vtopiani*>m 
Can   liberals  reali^    hriog  the 
ch;»rge    ».f    l'topiarii.>Mi    at:.iin-t 
radicals"  What  is  moT  IJlopuin 
than  this  view  «»•  rca.i. 


William  Barker 

EDITOR'S    NOTE     Mr    Barker   is  an  Instructor  in  Engliali  at  Biandcts 

Jo.seph  Heller's  Catch-22  ha.s  l>een  received   enthusia.stitally   by   reviewer.s 


f  K-         ■  ^..,^t...  -.^...^.  w  ^ —  >^.. in    Knjf- 

tia^^pTomUes  and  intensions'  land  and  America.  Heller  has  l>een  favorably  compare^i  to  Swift.  Rahelai.s.  and  Voltaire, 
According  to  them  Castro  because  hia  satiric  genius,  according  to  the  c«)nsensus  ol  very  resjMHtable  ,)pinion.  cuts 
promis<xl  merely  to  restorf  tiie   deeply  and  unerringly  to  the  sick  heart  of  man  t'xlay.  He  has  also  l>een  compared  to  J.I). 

Salinger,  which  nneans,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  that  he  satisfies  certain  e\f>ectations   which 
thrive  in  realers  of  fiction  today,  f^n  the  cover  of  my  4t>;l-page  pHi>f»rhack  e<iition  of  the 

the   blurb   from  the   New*"    .  .  ~,,  . 

cliches,    and    Heller    does    not 


Then 
•til   II' 
with 


and 

the 

mi.> 
ttieir 


Wtiat 
is  more  ahistor, r:.!'"  1  hero  is 
no  example  in  all  of  hi.'-tory  m 
which  a  major  .set  of  insvuu- 
tions  has  willingly  surrcndere<l 
its  power  Nor  is  it  po.ssible  for 
nalions  to  rej>o.it  the  hi.'^toncal 
pattern  of  dovclooment  of  a  by- 
gone era.  And  if  liberals  would 
critically  examine  their  notion 
of  "freedom."  they  would  per- 
haps di.scover  the  shoddines.s  of 
ii.c;»  :dc?i  i^s  purely  political 
connotation,  its  indiviauai.»Uc 
basis,  lis  false  claims  to  Ik-  a 
panacea  for  deep-rooted  social 
ills.  As  C.  Wright  MiMs  wrote: 
•To  the  world's  range  of  enor- 
mous problems.  liber«'i«m  re-  r-ban  situation  He  quotfs 
fiponds  with  its  verbal  fetish  of  long  excerpts  from  the  1940 
•sv«Mlom'  plus  a  sruiling  series  Constitution  whicn  amply  sup- 
of  opportunistic  reacvious  *»-».  »^'«  *  •••«  ^.^.^tiiv-..  .,-..  — .«.  ►.-».  ... 
j^  j^  precisely  this  Utopian  plementation  v>f  its  provisions 
mnhmM^  that  lies  behind  the  demanded  revolution,  not  rc- 
"Hfttraval"    wnicn    lorm:  -it  defines  the  state  as 

wie    s»cnt    of.    •nd    charges    it 
with     the     responsibility     for. 


orderly  pr(>ces.*;es  of  iit>eral  de 
mocracv  to  Cuba;  specifically, 
this  meaoi  impit-rrieriliri^  tne 
provisions  of  the  1940  Consti- 
tution, a  long  (over  300  arti- 
cles) and  noble  document 
which  had  ne\er  been  honored 
The  much  fiee<lrd  agrarian  re 
form  was  to  involve  no  more 
than  dividing  the  huge  estates 
into  plots  owned  by  the  peas- 
antry Most  iniportantlv,  Castio 
was  to  hold  "frer  electi'^n^" 
vi'Hin  a  short  p<'ru»d  and  to 
ii^o>f.r  tii«  powers  of  the  rev 
ohitionary  arrny  to  *he  ele<'ted 
governmrnt  Rut,  in<:te,id  the 
e!(K"tinns  were  nexiT  hi'Ui 
liticai  power  rer*>on..i  -.r. 
hand.-  of  thr  rt  \c)h;::<>narv 
itia;  ownership  of  land 
transfffTcd  In  <  <  ■■ ,!-.  rative., 
then  to  state  f.irins  forei<:;n 
owners  were  offered  long  term 
bonds  instead  of  immediate 
p  a  y  m  r  n  t  for  expropriated 
lands  rei^nilation  of  the  econ- 
omv  soon  heratpr  full  fledged 
so<iahsm;  and,  horrible  dictu, 
the  pritriary  i>olitiral  and  e<-o- 
nomic  allegiance  of  the  nation 
was  .shifted  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union  All 
of  this,  the  liVx'rals  argue,  con- 
stitutes a  f'agrant  l>otrayal  of 
the  original    aims   of  the  revo- 

Coiinier-Aitack 

But  Willian  s  shows  how  lit- 
tle  these   writers   know   of   the 


:)ie 
mi  r 
\>.-  a  >■■ 
.iiid. 


Ctuiriies    *' 


liberats,  led  by  Theodore  Drap- 
er, have  hurled  at  Castro**  gov- 


book   the   blurb   from  the 

York  Tiroes  announces  that 
Caieh-22  is  wildly  original, 
brutally  gruesome,  a  dazzling 
performance  that  will  outrage 
nearly  as  many  readers  as  it 
delights  '  Nearly  as  many 
readers  That  means.  1  take  it. 
that  the  sensitive  and  liberal, 
those  w.'io  can  absorb  Hellers 
sa.iric  gen'us.  8re.  by  a  whis- 
ker a  majority  1  happily  con- 
fess that  1  belong  to  the  insen- 
sitivi'  and  nac  lionary  minority 
who  rcKard  thi<  hook  as  a  pro- 
foundly siilN'  and  boring  piece 
of    fashionaiu*'    nonsense 

The  srenr  of  the  no\el  is- 
Piar.y;::;,  a.",  ininginary  island 
eight  miles  south  of  Fdba  An 
air  force  squadron,  commanded 
by  a  hierarchy  of  crackpots, 
irih.ahits  the  island  The  men 
fly  ccrnr.ional  x)mhing  mis- 
sions, because  ts  the  Second 
World  War  They  also  make 
occasional  forays  to  the  main- 
land of  Italy  As  the  book 
drearily  unfolds  (war-novels 
have  to  be  too  long/  it  be- 
comes clear  that  Heller  ex- 
pects us  to  laugh  at  hie 
•hilarious'  treatment  of  hu- 
n^r.'^'^y  «ofT#>ripi?  under  the  op- 
pression of  organized  war.  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  military 
organization  and  disorganiza- 
tion, commanded  by  deform€^d 
American  types,  is  an  extended 
symliol  of  all  human  organiza 
tion  in  this  century 

The  men  who  are  caught  In 
the  organization  find  som#»  r*^- 
lease  In  their  wild,  adolescent 
games  in  Italy.  Heller's  Italy 
ts   a   compotii    h«-ip    vf   vicicus 


'Mc 

shim! 

f  J""  "' 
jiK  (urc 

S I ,    si . 


satirize  the  cliche  itself  He 
bases  his  attitude  upon  tti'" 
cliche  All  the  elements  m  tiic 
novel  which  direct  a  reader  s 
moral  response  to  the  novel - 
istic  life  induatc  thai  the  read 
ers  moral  respon.se  to  the 
novelistic  life  indicate  that  ttu- 
reader  is  expected  to  say.  ".Mi, 
life,     vitality,     crazy     fun!     "to 

It     xt-a.sn't     easy     jxo  .snod  ^i'/ 
naked  '//rls  fo  jtosc,  bjit   f'.un 
yv  J;m'  i^'i'i  >'!'■  ky>nrk. 

hicj  7?in  n  tic  xifniUl 
Mr  'ouj  })h( it()yra})}ier 
I  It- t  mnqnzinc.  Big 
nn  ri  e  u  ;)  bi<7  i over 
si!  lloUyu'ood  s  I  a  r 
Multi  dmrro  Multi  divn-es. 
Mnlii   ficky  fick   all  (in,j    lovq 

F  e  u-  ir  o  T)i  e  n  nnywhcrr 
could  resist  ^mli  wild  <ajn\- 
inq.  and  prostitutes  u- o  u  I  d 
sprinq  to  f/ieir  /eef  eaqrrly 
and  ft  u  r  I  thev}sclvrs  inro 
whatever  fantastic  po.st.s  lie 
reqncjiii'd  of  them 

Heller's  prose  is  uniformly 
awful  throughout  the  book  He 
writes  according  to  that  prin- 
*»ir»lA      K»v      which      #>vf»-»\.'ar»f»nt 

sandwiches  are  made  in  pala- 
tial delicatessens,  the  principle 
which  also  operates  in  the 
ernafion  nf  th#»  sperljirular 
film.  According  to  this  princi- 
ple many  layers  of  sen.sational 
m«>at«  and  ohf^^m^it  and  veiTo- 
tables    or    costumes    and    star 

in  an  assault  "Ppn  the  con- 
sumer's  sen.Hes.    The    result    is. 


cels  out  tl.e  cheese,  the  cheese 
cancels  out  the  tomato,  and  one 

doesn't  last''  anythinji  al  ail; 
there'.s  only  the  fee!i:i»4  of  a 
soggy  mass  af  .some  .sort  la 
prose  style  adjecti\es  and  ad- 
verl>s  correspond  to  the  meats 
and  ( h.e«->f>  and  co.sluiues  and 
cro\^(N 

Ai  lh<  Mf'./  a  lieuru  sd- 
i'nce  ])rcrailed  orer]), ><ri'>  lug 
rnofjoT}  like  i:  r  ;./,  ;.•,-;.<;  .in- 
sensate .sjicl!  Iiold  ut;  in  ll  rail 
/'(•  (nny  bciTigs  who  might 
fireak  it.  The  criapluin  irns  in 
aire  He  It  a  d  never  beheld 
suc'fi  a  great,  appalling  still- 
T"-^  b-fore.  Almost  two  Jiun- 
dr,-,i  f  red,  navnt.  downrnst 
vien  st-x'ii  /ci/dinr;  f /'Cir  parri- 
chute  parks  iv  a  sombe'  and 
unstirrinq   croird    out  .id'     ]}\^ 


b  r  \  (-> 


'in(} 


".OOTT7 


th, 


i  'i  e  e  s 

starinq  lilnrfkly  in  d!th-''ent 
anqli's  of  stunnrd  de]<-r-  >,tn. 
His  eyes  seai  <  iied  linr- 
rirdly.  frantically,  thri^uqh 
the  imt}i,>}}iU'  ina're  of  Jirup 
fiqnres  lie  si^wd  V<)<i;.<car  >an 
finally  rrith  a  feeUnq  of  im- 
nierje^  joy  and  then  fiig 
nunKt;  qaued  open  stotrly  m 
unbearable     horror     as     he 

beaten     grimy    Untk    of   deep, 
drugged  desixiir 

Perception      cannoi      emerge 
from  sucti  writing,  but  Heller's 
style     Is     marveiousiy     appro- 
priate   to    the    construction    of 
tne    sleazy    cliche     Heller    has 

the   conventionally    sordid    un- 
derneath    which     there     lies    a 
/  rVuttinuod   rvn    Pa»«»    1  J  I 


I 
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Goodman  Attacks  President's  Education  Speecli; 
Stresses  Necessity  and  Impossibility  of  Change 

By  THOMAS  BERRY 

Paul  Goodman  is  a  man  >^hom  one  would  want  to  look  straight  in  the  eyes  -  ?nd  can.  On  Friday  nj«ht  th^f*  JJ^f 
bespoke  a  certain  weariness :  not 
ing  or  phoney  posture,  but  rather 

for  a  long  time  and  who  finds  himseii  nut  rcnujr  w»ivcii  o^x-w^^.^    ^. —   -^    „ \„ai,  «;V,*»n  wp  pvph  betrin  to  talk  "^'«™""*'.*^""»7"-e-  **«  wicc  imo  mc  mm  *. 

man's  idl.  m  the  voice  of  one  of  our  generation :  we  take  upon  ourselves  ^n  immense  tasjc  >vhen  ^je  even  l^gm  t^  UUK  ^^  the  rest  of  us  make  every  day^ 

about  University  Reform.  It  is  imperative  for  us  as  students  to  consider  it  in  light  of  the  larger  social  context,  m  v«  q^^  naturally  asks  of  such  a  man  how  Y 

anything 


Growing  Up  iUone,  orJot  Growing  Up 


H«inz  Lubasz 


Tenzer,  Waker  Speak  on  Reforms: 
Course  Changes,  Relevance  Needled 


Some  remarkB  on  Paul  Goodmnn,  DRAWING  THE  LINE  (New  York,  Random  Houte,  1962), 
Pp.  lit.  $1.50.  Dr.  Lubaiz  is  an  aaiistant  projeBaor  of  HiMtory. 


By  CHAIILSS  BENNETT 


A#*      *v.      1  i..^   J  ,         1.^.  .  J  XL        J     X  .       ^x,.         ^  #i.     4.V.  During  the  Saturday  afternoon  session,  Morton  Tenzer,  lecturer  in  politics,  E.  V. 

^;«I  i!l™!f*V™^*f  .^J  *?®J?^jL^^*^i*"/.^iL^*^fu!''^*^j{^^^^  Walter,  associate  professor  of  Sociology,  and  Dick  Hathaway  of  Bowdoin  College  spoke 

»«.»»  «  .»      -^  XL    T  _  X       J      ^         -i.  -      ^       .    ,-  refreshing  to  read  ^^j^  ^he  problems  facing  those  who  attempt  to  reform  and  improve  universities. 

political  ^^^^'YJ'^y  ^"^  Mr.  Tenzer,  speaking  on  The  Role  of  Studentu  in  Choice  of  Curriculum/*  began  by 

uncorrupted  by  uie  dc^eribing  the  mechanical  and  petty-political  difficulties  in  changing  a  curriculum,  as 


a   critical    look   at   society    and 
Its  institutions,  decide  for  our- 
selves  what    is    valuable    in    it 
and  what  isn't,  and  work  with 
what  we  do  have;  it  is  not  for 
us   to  just   "cut    out  "    What    is 
necessary   is    nothing   less   than 
to  make"  the   20th  century   rel- 
evant   to    democracy,    and    not 
the     other     way      around,      for 
there  is  no  qut'sliun  uf  tlu    rc« 
evance  of  demtx'racy    Only  dt' 
mocracy    is    tH)th   educated   and 
educative,  i.e.  both  requires  an 
intelligent    and     knowing    pop- 
ulation    and     fosters     such     in 
telligence     and     knowled^o     hy 
giving   people   meaningful    con- 
trol   over    their    lives     (On    this 
point      Goodman      comes      into 
conflict    with   those    who    argue 
Uiai  studvnts  have  v.'A  '>"^   ma 
turity  and  responsibility   to  or 
ganize     their     own     lives,     par 
ticularly      in      the      univ(>rsity. 
Granted   that   many   are    'irres 
ponsible     and     immature,"     but 
maybe  we  have  not  really  been 
given     the     opportunity     to     be 
otherwise        Maybe,      given 
•meaningful    things   to  do.'     we 
might    grow    into    the    respon 
sibility  ) 


notion  of  a  college  education 
as  a  luxury  and  a  privilege  be- 
longs to  the  age  of  scarcity 
which  we  left  behind,  not  to 
our  age  of  abundance.  What 
would  middl*»-class  youths  do 
if  they  didn't  go  to  college? 
Then  there  is  the  role  of  the 
ct)llege  as  a  "baby  sitting"  in- 
sl  ill  it  ion,  ?*  "nnrse^ry  sehcxil  for 
unemployed    youth  " 

The  picture  that  emerges  is 
not  encouraging.  The  univer 
.sity  is  assigned  the  functions 
c.f"  nursery^  school,  training 
center  center  of  learning,  and 
the  three  are  incompatible.  Un- 
der these  conditions  how  can 
It  become  a  center  of  progres- 
sive initiative  m  the  commu- 
nitv  I  low  can  we  even  see  our 
way  to  such  a  goaP  Mr.  litxKi- 
man  is  not  optimistic  on  this 
question,  for  achieving  this  vi 
sion  requires  an  understanding 
of  our  culture  which  he  ix- 
lieves     we     as     students     don't 

8) 


(Connnued 


Vision    Lacking 


\ni\ 
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KEYNOTE  SPEAKER  PAUL  GOODMAN  talks  with  Dean  of 
Students  I.  Milton  Sacks  in  an  informal  gathering  outside 
Seifer  Hall  Friday  night 


L 


that 


a  step  than  the    ^y^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^eac 

of    th»     iKition-state 


Given     tbt      imporUinct 
immensity     of    our     task.     Piiul 
Goodman  fears  that  we  are  not 
up    lo    ii.    riHV,     liidi     wf    lio    im'i 
have    tl^H*    Vision     tn    se«      v\  Ji»  i  •- 
we  .(If   going    t'''»t   we  are   not 
pr(  p.ired  tn  ( ope  with  the  pow 
ers  that   i.<      lie    fears   also 
no   less    ra'i 
elimination 

is     adetpiate     to     the     problem 
Is;<  vertheless.  he  is  with  us  and 
asks  us  to   k<<p  several  things 
m    niind    a-    w  •     \.ntiire    forth 
<»r    (  (irifoi  cnci'.     lit     k  inmds    \:s 
«,f   ih.'    n..Uire   of  nation..!    U""^ 
e.Minx  nt   policy  and  pop.  :,.r  .it 
titucics  towarci  educatit»n     Tres- 
id<  lit    Ktnncdy    explains   in    his 
educational    bill    why    the    fed 
era!  authorities  underwrite  ed- 
ucation,   namely,    that    "educa- 
tii'ti   !^  a   yood   investment   in  a 
n.i' K.n  dedicated  to  an  expand- 
ing economy." 

Coodman  answers  that  true 
i^liuaiii-n  (which  we  do  not 
have)  would  tear  the  bottom 
out  of  our  present  ei^onomir 
t\.^!triv  lor  edu':itr<i  in-opli- 
woiilri  realize  that  \\iiat  !•-  \al- 
ual.lc  IS  not  necessarily  t  xpen 
Mv»-.  that  in  a  surplus  «'<onoin\ 
<^iir  task  is  rather  to  (tut ail  .. 
"h  (  lunrloKv  iwii  Wild.  Again 
K«'nne(i>  \'..st      iiica^     of     the 

Vitiknown     aro     h<Mn^     txploie<i 
lor   military,   medical     coroiiHr- 
cal   and   other    r»as<r;^:       (mhkI^ 
rnan      oii«-     imisl     su[>po.-«.      th.at 
Darwin.    Cialileo    ann    ine    Mke 
did  the  work  thcv  'JkI  for     oth 
rr  reasons       Oik    luusi  tpjestioP 
the  very  preniis*    df  ((!nn»'(  ting 
the    scientific    search    for    truth 
with    mill  tar  >    and  commercial 
mtfrcs's     K*  nr>*'dy;    "Wc    need 
eduea'iion    to    piove    the    right- 
ness   of   our    frre   way   <'f    !if* 
Goodman      (lof"-     'int-     ritsKit-ni 
have    the    right    to    prescrThe    a 
priori     tli<-     ol)j(<tiv«'S     f<.r     ttic 
academic     world"     Is    this    aca 
demic     freedou)  '     >'♦  t     colhgfs 
are    i  n  c  r  e  :.  s  i  n  g  1  y    tr.oning 
grounds    for     the       mihtary   in 
dustrial      complex'  .      tney      are 
businesses    engaging    ;n    pirai.N 
among   thtrnsel\>'s 

Hugr  Trap 

Furthermore.       'lie      compul 
m>Ty  educational  sysl«  rn  of  M'C- 

onHrirv    and    r»r">>:jrv     •sr-h'wi^ls     ic 

a  huge  trap,  whose  goals  are 
those  very  fines  outlined  by 
the  President  The  student  is 
continually  under  mor?!  tutel- 
age, and  this  m  our  "pcrmi.s 
sive'    age     An    18  yearold    fac 


Well-Justified  Moral  Anger 


i  I 


I 'till  I 

Hi     :s 


at 
:>9. 


I  nu  tuber  oj  the  t  ui.s.s  nj 
The  first  impression  of  (  ommunit> 

1  he   ^anir    t  h.     !  h'uv 

the  sort  of  Ounj/s  that  (MMKiinaii  brinKS 
sure  is!   i-  almost    i(K)  stroriK  t<>  re^i<l.  iJare 
lated   r-nni    t/ic    iiu-lratod   i-aduai    truths  aiMMil 
familiar 
it 


SCHOLARS    (New    York,    iiandovi    H(>usi\ 


]U(>2)      Mr. 


the  sense 

I'i   realitv 


of  Scholars  is  One  of  deja  vu.  Not   w 
)efore,  but    ihat  one  has  witnessed   in  o 

to  light,  i'he  compulsion  to  call  out  amen'  arai  it 

llart'ly   are   we  entitlod   to   ^<'('   in    iial  ioiia!i\   <  nTU - 

thii)).'.-   with   \shi<  h   we  are  .-u  ii, Innately 


I 


IS 


it    is  a  it  freshiiiK  biee/.e. 
(,f    wotlh    to    take    some 


♦  ..^-N^.  ..n  \\m-  ^f\l«-  :o<d  Hmnoacri 
Mr     (h, Oilman's    brand    of   so- 
ck Nuv    should    be    taken    nu*r«' 
v(  !  .     i^ly  these  days 
lie  p[  •  tenses  and 


v%  V*  ■    fW   I 


I 


restraints,   in  terms  of  l»is  \>ei 
gonal    affairs,    than    mtelhgent 
coiiegt^     rtudcr.tr.,     who     work 
much  harder.  AikJ  uu  ttxA  thinK 

S , _i         J« 4 •_—         i- 

college  IS  a   voluntary  contract 
initiated    by    the    student     TTie 


llr    nlako^ 
is  (ju  ilo  aw  i'.t  o 
of  the  informal  unsch.  hn  iy  ap 
proach    to    his    *-ubiect      He    de- 
rides the  scurit  r^nuc  fanaticism 
of   so   much    of   wi..ti    pa^so^   for 
sociology,     and     p!;n!>iy     -;tates 
that    this  book    v^a^    writt.  ti    on 
the     l;asis    of     priv(,i,al     lu.pie.v- 
sions,  discussions   and   readings 
accrued    through    --rvc  ral    years 
f)f  touring   arouiHi   fim    nti«ii'.rig 
at    (  oih  ^'«-       1  hi-    I'-    .  n(ni>.;hi      Ho 
n,o(i     tii.l     ha\  c     V  o  ti  e     furth«i 
than     Hrandoi,-,    v\  \\  i  <   h     m     ds 
own    nucroo'-^iiiit     way    demon 
straies     almost     <\ery     ahu-e 
wluch  apfwars  in  ihi.s  tome. 

Historical  Sensr 

Mr        C'.Modman      brinfs      two 
Pi  <;  I  o     things    to     the     mettiod 
K;;»v>    ..f   v.  h.H"^'!    h*'    i*^  rjuitr-   « on- 
scioii-..   iif     ()ii»-    is   an    n  i.'^.or  ic  a  I 
sens*      v\hat   is  happening  tmlay 
m     Aiiit-rK'an     college's     is     not 
i^(.!,ii»d     from     past     c.ents     (  as 
--(>    ;:::!ih    <if    luodem    sociology 
ap^x.ir:-.   to    i>e  )     We  are   tr<'atrd 
to     a     cap^i  le     recollection     of 
academic   afTair^   as  they    relate 
1<.     \\\c      J.;  •  .v::* .     g"'"g     ^*^      ^'^^ 
bai  k     a^     'he     Attienian     Acad- 
env       Mr      Ooodman     does    not 
stmt     either     a  Iw)  u  t     bringing 
economics.      politi(\'<     and      psy 
(  h(  ''^{y    into    play    so    that    wc- 
arc    troated    to    a    well  roundetl 
if    not     prefis<'     puture    of    the 
situation    whicli    makes    the    ar- 
guiuv.".;    all    the    mere    con\  inc 
mg 

The  other  thing  is  Mr  r.ood- 
mans  frank  and  well  just ifu^d 
moral  anger  He  has  an  axe  to 
grind  and  a  goal  to  achieve  and 

He  steps  on  many  toes  (and 
they  ran  use  it  )  and  he  means 
it  Things  are  pretty  shoddy 
and  he  intends  to  expose  them. 
but  n*;t  in  just  a  negative 
sen.se  Mr  Goodman  has  a  mor- 
al pIiiu»M>pMy  amMii  »-uiJc«lioii 
which  gives  his  irony  al!  the 
more  force 

What  he  has  to  say  may  not 


lat    iv   wc 
1^    ru  \\      1 


rniinitv     Hike     the      r.  v  i.  w.r  i 

Neverliu  U«ss.  t  h  o  r  e  is  niMch 
that  iv  well  said  and  'iViirti  that 
■  .-.uilci  .;:'.,;i;:\  ad- 
tody  to  I.  ad  it,  es- 
p(iially  colU)^e  administrators 
;  pi  (  s«'iU  (  o  m  p  .1  n  y  not  ex- 
cluded '' 

Mr.  (;o<.(1man"s  .ip^ptoaih  is 
1(.  sot  no  the  ideal  of  tot  ^elf- 
go\<rriing.  f  n  c-thmking.  un- 
ohstruitcd  community  of  stu- 
(i«  Ills  and  f.M  I  My  who,  by  their 
\<«ry  fi»((ioin  are  most  \alu- 
,11        •.  ,..«,       ..o     o     <:f*h.f '!  T' '  * 

ga(itly     rc^ardloss     <»f    thf  ir     as 
p<'ct     as     .1        wallod     r\\\  }!<■ 

thoTi    asks     what    on    earth     h.i^ 
iiappened      \Nh.y    the    enorni"us 
bureaucracies''     why    the    f*  ar'' 
why    the    alienation''     why     th< 
vtud.nt    apathy''    etc     He    an 
swers  this  m  tlie  only  way  pos 
sible     It    is    th<>    result    of    t  li  e 
si'kness    of    our     society      With 


vhould  be  iimning  the  show, 
tliey  do  not  gel  :>ii  o.isilv. 
Goodman  describes  and  d«' 
plores  their  cow.o  dliness;  th(  ir 
willinKiiess  to  bo  tuihod  t>y  fat 
government  grants  ih.eir  m.i- 
hilit  V  to  oi  i.'.aiii/o  ai^ainst  the 
atimnii.sli  at  ion  .  tiion  mi.-^-- .«l>le 
silence  on  every  iiiijM.rtrrnt  is 
sue.  They  have  clo^rd  ttsem- 
selves  in  (in*  r«  al  i\in>  iowrf) 
and  their  works  have  Ixcome 
>tcrile  Mo^i  important  is  their 
failure  to  t(  .u-hi  In  this  is  im- 
j.i.n  Ml-  ('.(Kxtuian  s  entire 
(iinatuinal  pin  lo-^opliy ,  winch 
i.v  fiot    tolallv   (lifTerent    from   the 


but  innocent.  The 
answer  is  that  he  remains  un- 
corrupted by  the  world  by  not 
living  in  it,  by  not  participat- 
ing, by  —  as  he  says  —  "lying 
low,"  by  "drawing  the  line"' 
between  himself  and  the 
world,  by  living  in  a  strange 
sort  of  pseudo-Utopia,  Good- 
man is,  strictly  speaking  po- 
litically neither  Left  nor  Right 
but  Nowhere:  in  a  Utopia  of 
sorts. 

ITtopia 

Utopia  is  the  product  of 
imagination.  Pseudo  Utopia  is 
the  prcxiuct  of  blindness. 

Without  imagination  man  is 
impotent.  If  it  should  ever 
come  about  that  men  cannot 
imagine  a  world  different 
Iiwiu,  and  belter  th»n,  the  en*^ 
they  live  in,  they  will  cease 
attempting  anything  noble  or 
new.  Therefore  Utopias,  which 
arise  from  the  moral  and  po- 
litical imagination,  are  an  in- 
finitely valuable  ingredient  in 
human  life,  and  are  to  be  cher- 
ished. 

Without  clear  vision  man  is 
lost.  Whenever  it  happens  that 
men  are  unable  clearly  to 
perceive  the  world  they  live 
in,  they  undirtake  ventures 
that  lead  to  their  doom,  or  fail 
to  undertake  ventures  that 
would  lead  to  their  salvation. 
The  blind  man  is  unabl»>  to 
venture  forth  into  th<-  world 
witliout  coming  to  griet  in 
the  .sanu-  way  pseiuio  ulopi.ius 
who  cannot  see  wh<it  tiie 
world  IS  really  tike  aie  !os! 
When  they  cry  out  m  their 
pain  and  bewildernu  iit  tliey 
cry  oui  to  no  avail 

Gotidman  is  a  man  m 
and  bewildered,  and  w. 
thank    him    for   crying    out 


,      ^      .  ^ .  ij  i^u  i.  •    paraphrased  below: 

he  manages  to  stay  innocent  m  a  worla  that  is       j  ^  College  curricula  are  gen- 


erally not  the  result  of  rational   thereby   de -emphasized 


pect    it    to    be,    not    what    it  society    is    to    remain    without  planning,  but  rather  the  result 

"ought"  to  be.  They  are  more  the  means  to  impinge  it.  Good-  of   the   mteraction   over   many 

prone     than     most     of     their  man  knows  this  perfectly  well:  years  of  pressures  from  differ- 

elders  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  "If  one  lies  low,  how  to  make  ent  people  and  greups   —  fac- 


A    most    i«nportant    area    of 


5)   Most  curriculum  changes   curriculum   reKjrm  is  the  gen- 


their    discontents,    frustrations  use    of    the    social    means    and 

and  disillusionments.  They  are  have    sounding    speech?    There 

also  more  likelv  to  trace  these  is  the  dilemma."    (p.   23)    For 

causes    to    a    single    or    simple  this   reason  —  because,   that   is, 

source;     parents,     society,    au 

thorities   in    general,    any  ,_,       . 

of   the   identifiable   creators   of  believably    mept      and    on 

'ineflfectuality    of    some    intel 


of  his  own   inefTectuality  —  his 

one  strictures  on  the  young  as  "un- 

^  .  the 

the  world  into  which  they  find 
themselves  thrust. 


.\ i*  i-,.i/'i' 


and     distress     in     a 
pretends    to    l>e    well 
of  great  |:)overty   that 
.vlf    rub,    in    a    turn 


'[)ain 
ma\ 
for 
•,!!i:iv 
that 
lime 
ihink^  it 
in    which 


Goodman,  by  telling  them 
that  the  sources  of  distress 
arc  in  fact  simple  and  do  in 
fact  lie  outside  themselves,  ap- 
peals to  them  by  catering  to 
their  eagerness  for  a  graspable 
answer  and  their  desire  to  be- 
lieve in  their  own  innocence. 
The  world  he  presents  is  divid- 
ed very  neatly  into  two  sets: 
"we,"  who  are  uncorrupt,  and 
"they,"  who  try  to  corrupt, 
coerce  and  violate  us.  In  the 
manner  of  Rousseau,  Goodman 
contrasts  the  natural  goodness 
of  man  with  the  wickedness  of 
the  artifice  of  society.  It  is  so- 
ciety that  coerces,  restrains,  in- 
hibits, frustrates,  destroys.  It 
is  pre-social  man  —  "natural" 
man — who  has  fredom,  frater- 
nity, the  desire  for  excellence, 
the  instinct  for  mutual  aid,  the 

^v.;i;*,.    ♦-     i^^ ♦-•-      *'V.'C" 

those  of  us  who  are  not  yet 
full-fledged  members  of  so- 
ciety and  those  of  us  who.  like 
G(M.dman,  draw  a  line  between 
ourselves  and  soci(>ty — ire  are 
^:ood  Hy  refusing  to  participate 
in  society,  by  remaining  as 
much  as  possible  outside  it.  w<^ 
salvage  .some  part  of  our  natur- 
al goodness  and  innocence,  of 
our  fre<dom  and  creativity. 

Weltanschiiung 


ligent  people"  sound  a  little  in- 
appropriate But  his  attitude  is 
ineffectual  also  because  his  pic- 
ture of  the  world  is  so  wrong. 
His  schemes  for  community 
and  for  academic  reform  for 
example,  are  inefTectual  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  not 
relevant     to     the     communities 


2nd 
exist. 


*^  r*r\  ^  4* 


VllCl  b 


dc  tua 
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ulty     departments,     boards     of 
trustees,  state  legislatures,  etc. 

2)  Students  have  hardly  any 
direct  voice  in  planning  cur- 
ricula, but  often  bring  about 
curriculum  changes  by  their 
changing  demands  for  courses 
Thus  students'  "voting  with 
their  feet"  has  led  to  the 
growth  of  Russian  and  the  de 
cline  of  I..atin  departments. 

3)  Most  formulation  of  cur- 
riculum takes  place  on  the  de- 
partment level,  since  formula- 
tion of  a  program  of  studies 
within  a  field  requires  tlu>  ex 
pert   knowledge   of   its   special 


Ego 


Worst  of  all,  in  my  view,  is 
the     support     which     Goodman 
(Continved  ori  Page  8) 

SDS  Conference 


4)  Making  a  significant 
change  in  curriculum  usually 
encounters  a  lot  of  resistance 
because  such  a  change  general- 
ly involves  offending  those  pro- 
fessors     whose      subj€»cts      are 


in  recent  years  have  been  due 
to  the  better  preparation  of  en- 
tering students,  making  intro- 
ductory survey  courses  less 
necessary,  and  to  the  contem- 
porary emphasis  on  the  func- 
tional and  methodological  ap- 
proach to  learning,  tlie  place  of 
fact-learning  and  lecture  cours- 
es, leading  to  the  growth  of 
-H^'minar  and  discu.ssion  courses 

Mr.  Tenzer  urged  students 
to  inform  tliemselves  of  the 
kinds  of  curriculum  experi- 
ments which  are  presently  go- 
ing on  in  other  universities  and 
colleges,  to  investigat<'  thor- 
oughly the  vjnivt>rsity  s  de- 
cision-making machinery,  and 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  a  few  faculty 
meintjers  who  are  likely  to  be 
more  familiar  with  this  ma 
chinery  than  the  student.s,  who 
can  steer  them  away  from  im- 
prudent on  ineffective  tactics 
for  introducing  their  programs 
for  curnculimi  ref<<rm. 


Stark  Views  of  Education 


9Tepnanie   nemser  1 

While  waiting  for  Dean  I.  Miltoji   Sack.s  to  arrive  Satiirchty   iTuiminK.   ^'^".   Richard 
Hathawav.  teacher  at   Pxivvdoin  ('(>lle^':e  in  Maine,    led    a   debate   on    the   "dialog'ue    m   the 


eral  question  of  examinations, 
grades,  credits,  and  courses. 
These  seem  often  to  be  unnec- 
essary hindrances  to  the  proc- 
ess of  education,  which,  after 
all,  is  and  ought  to  be  mainly 
a  matter  of  individual  initiative 
and  thought. 

Wesleyan    Plati 

As  an  example  of  curriculum 
reform   ainuxi  at  this  prooiem, 
Mr    Tenzer   deserilx^d   the*   Col- 
lege Plan  of  Wesley  an   College 
(Mr.     Tenzer    formeily     taught 
at    Wesleyan)     Under    the    Col- 
lege   Plan,    students    decide    at 
the   end    of    the   freshnuin    year 
whether     to     continue     with     a 
conventional  prograni  of  cours- 
es   or    to    enter    one    of    several 
"colleges,"   each   of   which    cor- 
responds   to    a    broad    area    of 
learning      Within    the    College, 
each    student    pursues    a     pro- 
gram of  indepi'ndent  study  and 
meets   periodically    with   a    fac- 
ulty member  and  several  other 
students    in    a    small    seminar. 
At    the    end    of    his   junior   and 
.«.enif)r  years  the  student  is  giv- 
en   a    comprehensive   examina- 
tion   by    an    examiner    from    a 
different      institution.      Since 
there  are  no  examinations  giv- 
en   to    the    student    other    than 


corridor"    which    (K^curred    lietween    Paul    Gnodrnaii  .uk 
ture  Friday  night.  While  Mr.  Hath[iwa\    defended    vv  liat 
view  of 
i.sni"  <d' 


1)1 


Sark.s  after   (ioodnian's   lee- 
tiooiinian    termed   a    "tanj/entiai 
!-euhty,"  along:  with   Dean  Sack.s.  ]\\aii  Stark  '«>;'  >killfuii>  atta;k«(j  trie  yan).'sler 
Keiinedv  and  Khrti.shchev.  Evan'ii  argument  was  summed  up  wilh  llie  .staUment, 


time 
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Goodmans  picture 

<\     and    li.s   attitude 
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1      "That    is    political 


it    '.se 
!<  lUe 
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^en 


'.r 


refreshing 
necessary  relalion  net  ween  h 
s<»<iety  and  its  institutions  and 
hoVv    one,    with    reAoItiM^;    iia  vil 


awakeiiuik'  method  The 
t>io.ess  of  education  is  \  ery 
much  of  an  infoi  in,.l  en^e*  lon- 
:il  .e\(  n  sexual  proce^.-  ,MI  the 
ivl;ot       formalisms  such       as 

tjrades,  attendance,  s«>l   lectures 
are    to    go    down     the    same 
drain     as      the      administrators 

I  ('(OJhnioai  on  Page  1 1 ) 

Marcuse  Lecture 


only  th.«-  thinnest  coat 
l>eing  hides  any  man 
ncss  and  fe;«r. 

Community 

In  this  day  of  lorn  lin(  ss  and 
fe.ir.  (ioodnian  .'-•ptaks  of  lom- 
munity  and  liofu  .  in  Wu^  d-ty 
of  the  exct\ssive  sociah/atK.n 
of  man  he  reminds  us  mat  we 
are  not  merely  parts  of  s.  i  lety 
and  history  but  al.so— luid  tirst 
-    parts  of  nature. 

Be^?oise  he  cries  out  1.o<k1 
mans  appeal  to  ttu  \oai.g 
must,  I  think,  Ix-  very  strong. 
Young  people  have  a  p.irticu 
larly  acute  sense  that  the 
world  into  which  they  are 
giowiijg    i«   not    what   thc>    ex 


to  the  world  as  he  perceives  it 
llie  puture  is  false;  the  atti 
ludt  is  inefTectual;  and  toge- 
tlier  picture  and  attitud*-  rein- 
force one  «)f  the  Worst  n^aladies 
abroa:!  ui  our  society,  and  one 
o.  vhieh  yoiiitt  IS  pai  ticularly 
subject 

His  picture  of  the  world  is 
fal.M'  because  it  is  too  simple, 
too  undisv  riminatmg  "They" 
are  not  aii  wicked,  ignorant, 
misguided,  mean,  stupid  or 
vicious  "We"  are  not  so 
wholly,  by  nature,  good,  wise, 
loving,  fraternal  or  creative 
Any  very  sjrnple  picture  of  the 
world  is  tempting.  But  every 
very  simple  picture  of  the 
world  is  false 

His  attitude  is  inefTectual  be- 
cause  to  .separate   oneself  from 


■1« 


"Stop    tlie    world.    1    want    them 
to     get     ofT  "     K\an     then     sug 
g'^sted  an  entire  redefinition  of 
politics    as    more    in    accord    of 
what    we    want,   in   a    meaning 

e       % 

1  II  I         .>»   I  l.-n 

would    be 

,  -  1 . .      , .  .  V-  ■ 
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wrong   to   blow   up   the   world  " 
Hathaway     ended     the     discus 
sion  by  proclaiming  Cioodman  s 
and   Stark  s   ideas   as   an      id<>al 
i/aticn  of   our  own   imfHjtence" 
and   an   unrealistic    political   at 

.4  ,1 

I  I  I  H«.lt 

.A.fter  Dean  Sacks'  welcom 
ing  speech  the  main  address 
was  pr<sented  by  Tom  Hayden, 
president  of  SDS  H'«  '.poke  on 
"The  Role  of  Stiuamts  in  Edu 
cational  Decision  Making" 
Mr  Hayden  Ixgan  by  noting 
the  current  concern  with  the 
character  of  the  university  and 
Its  role  in  society  In  recent 
years,  the  National  Student  As- 
scx-iation  and  SDS  have  placed 
programmatic  focus  on  uni- 
versity   reform. 


SDS  PRESIDENT  TOM  HAYDEN  (ri^ht)  etifaifes  on  conver- 
sation with  Richard  Flacks.  .Saturday  night  speaket  «n  "Thf 
Tniversitv  and  the  «  old  War." 
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Adminisi  ratnm 


IRl  Til  vs  IT. 


IIVTERESTS 


His    mam 
ministration 


t  nemv    is    the    ad- 
ttiat    renulsue   re- 


he  very  new  to  a  lot  oi  peopie. 
espeeiany  ino?«e  who  ii«ve  Imeii 
exposed  and  given  b  lot  of 
thought   to   the   academic   com- 


sult  of  t.he  .riere.ssiiy  of  avoiding 
conflict  between  t  h  e  ic(jno- 
tlastic  nunds  of  t  hi  e  scholars 
and  ttie  oafish  complacency  of 
the  outside  .soeietv  Th.e  admin- 
istrators are  thf>r«»  to  smooth 
over,  to  suppress.  U)  bridge  in 
short,  lo  ci.)  most  e\erything 
(lepr»"ssing  to  the  intellectual 
mind  They  destroy  that  s<  nse 
of  community  by  di\  idmg  and 
conrpKring  With  tlie  irrele- 
vant board  of  trustees  and  the 
sinister    figure    of    the    pseudo- 

„^U  .'-.1.  i:4J 

.,  _..^..-...^        v.ivitJir_>4-j.jtt.-M*.Jt'lll      tH 

the  helm  they  turn  the  commu- 
nity of  scholars  into  a  corpora- 
tion dedicated  to  building  edi- 
fices and  images  and  run  "like 
a  bank  As  capitalism  (our  so- 
ciety's main  institution  j  goes. 
."m'i  |^^^t■h  Vuv  iJniversiiy  I  here 
is  a  touch  of  Marx  in  Mr  Cood- 
man What  is  his  solution''  The 
same  as  Veblen's  the  whole 
let  of  them  down  the  drain  and 
ii  woiihi  r>e  a  lot  cheaper  too. 

Although   It  is  clear  that   the 
teachers     (with    the    students) 


Hayden's      address      cent  red 
the      two      following      pioljiems 
1       How     does     tlie     university 
condition  personal  decision- 
mak:ng'    2     What   are  gi.t  p**" 
sibilities  of  collective   decision 
making' 
,  ...  On  the  rxii  acurricular  level 

Vniver.Mtv  an(i  the  t  old  War"  with  the  reehuK  that  a  promt  many  cliches   Hayden    sees    the    university  s 
:u",  h')th  relevant  and  vital.  In  essence  Dr.  Marcu.se  said  that  our   role  as  instilling  ideas  of 

contradictions  and  that  only  interpersonal   re.sponsibilitie- 

ndations,  lia.^ed  on  the  mutual  search  for  the  "hKiden     iruLi.,  eo.i:-..  .e,c.»..e  u.s  from  ^>;i|  "-                            .     ,            .  .*, 

In  hi^  refi.renee  to  Rcvs^e'n\  distinction  between  our  roles  as  citizens  and   men.  Dr.   Marctise  raised  the   serous  j^g 

In  his  reference  to  K  >s.se..u  s  ^'^\\"f,    f"/7;  ";.„„,  p^            the  "citizen"  aspect  of  otir  tradition  we  find  ourselves  thought"  We  are   treated   less 

question  of  our  contradictory  responsibilities.  It   \^e  pmpnasi/,c   me     citiz.tii  ^^"^^^^ independently    than    factory 

'  workers,  and  live  under  threat 

tionary   rathek    than   evok '^■'- "        --■ 

ary. 

Period  of  Incubation 


By  STEVE  SIMNER 

1  left  H«t*rt   Marcuse  s  lecture  on  ^'  ,    „.      .    .^  relevant  and  vital    In  essence  Dr.  Marcu.se  said  mat  our  role  as  instilling  ideas  of    civic 

hac    been  exoricised  and  replaced  by  lan^uaKe  whun   *>^u.  oom      eitvam  ami   vnai.   in  e.-*.-.ciic^  Jnt^^nve-sonal  resnonsibilities  "     What      really 

etit.re  industrial  and  cultural  complex  was  inextricalily  bound  in  is  own  contradictions  and  tnat/>nly  interpe.sonal  \r^^~Z     .u^dmis     ,s     an 

^  mutual  search  for  the  "hidden'  truth,  co.i:-..  release  us  from  our    Karnson     lat-race.  .,     ,j^  ^^^  ad;»nt.ve  maneuver 

^^^^  ^^^  citizens  and   men.  Dr.   Marcuse  raised  the   serious  -^^^     instead     of     independent 


bound 
pose 


to  the  "national  pur- 
But  when  we  consider 
ourselves  as  men,  acting  as 
individuals  in  regards  to  our 
universal  respcmsibiiities  and 
academic  integrity,  we  dis- 
cover wimiri  irie  wesiern  cul- 
ture a  tradition  which  points 
towards  the  change  of  legal, 
cultural    and    political    taboos 

Intecrity 

The  most  radical  thint!  a 
teacher  can  do  i.s  to  teach  his 
subject  matter  wilN  integrity; 
the  most  radical  thing  a  stu- 
dent can  do  is  to  learn  the 
truth  Becau.se  "truth"  must, 
in  this  present  age,  W  Ifi  con- 
flict with  our  national   interest, 


men  to  transcend  the  national 
interest,  thereby  esuibiishing 
"humanness"  as  preferable  to 
citizenship.  . 

The  university  has  no  role  .n 
the  cold  war,  but,  when  its 
basic  function  is  interfered 
with.  i.e.  when  the  search  for 
truth  is  distorted  by  national 
pressures,  the  university  must 
fight  against  the  Cold  Wa^.  ^y 
assertinc  its  richt  to  te«rh  ine 
truth.  Although  I  «grcf  with 
Dr.  Marcuse  that  the  role  oi 
the  university  in  the  cold  war 
i.-*    to    develop    new    modes    oi 

aoDroacnes    lo 


thought,    new 
problems,    and 
dialogue,  I  fail  to  reah^p 


No  basic  social  transforma- 
tion nas  ever  occurea  witnoui 
being  proceded  by  a  period  of 
incubation.  The  dialectic  itself 
is  not  a  history  machine 
churning  out  change,  but  a 
series  of  relations  intimately 
sunk  in  the  historical  process. 
The  university  has  traditional- 
ly been  a  place  m  which  new 
ideas  rise  from  the  still  warm 
ashes  of  the  old.  Had  Dr.  Mar- 
cuse denied  the  possibility  of 
n     meaningful    change  with  the  sanne  i)essim- 


he  »nnlied  to  the  pos- 
the\n\"oVemcn\"Vn'tr\\th  forces   tili^lhangelas'^to'be  rcvolu-    sibility  of  oureliminating  our 


present  sterilizing  fear,  I 
would  have  suggested  that  we 
all  pack  up  and  leave.  How- 
ever, by  suggesting  that  the 
understanding  of  historical  al- 
lernaxives,  ine  ueveiopiuenl  of 
a  "welfare  state"  and  the 
search  for  disinterested  truth 
might  give  us  hope  in  our 
crisis.  Dr.  Marcuse  placed  in 
intelligent  pessimism  within 
the  context  of  historical  po- 
tential. 

Perverted   University 

Just  as  humility  is  phony 
when  the  devil  is  on  the  door- 
»l«rp,  »o  a  uiilvtrrsiiy  which 
sublimates    the    truth    because 

(Continued  on  Page  %) 


of     expulsion     from     ominous 
"rule   22's.'"    Students   are    sub- 
ject   to    In    loco   parentis      con 
tiacts,'   But  do  we  conceive  of 

and  disciplinary  figures''  Isn  t 
there  another  kind  of  parenf 
The  student  "gets  by,"  said 
Hayden,  but  there  is  no  demo- 
cratic participation  "  The  learn- 
ing process  is  artificial  We 
make  decisions,  but  t.ot  the 
risky  ones"  The  .system  at 
tracks  a  particular  typ*^  of  stu- 
dents who  serve  as  lackeys 
for  the  administration."  Youth- 
ful immaturity  serves  as  a 
justification  for  limiting  stu- 
dent rights,  and  this  works  in 


a    vicious    circle     Trie    iilea    llwil 
rtiU-ndrtiuf  at   a   university    i.s  a 
privilege     and     not     a     right,     is 
misleading,   becausi-  .now   a  col 
]<>p(»     (f'dnc;»t  ir>r!      !s     Ii     middle 
cla.ss    necessity    for    mobility    lii 
society       "'MemlM^rs      by      Privi- 
lege    implies  a  submissi\e  role 
A    student    may    i*ilher    Ixxuiur 
"stiffly     civic"     or     .stay     away 
altogether     from     the     univer- 
sity's    established     politics     — 
and   most  do  the  latter 

On  the  acaoemic  level 
troubles  are  compounded  by 
experience  in  the  classroom 
Like  the  parent-chiid  relation- 
ship, says  Hayden,  the  student 
learns  in  order  to  avoid  scold- 
ing "  In  striving  to  get  grades" 
genuine  curio5,ity  is  diminished, 
•>nr^     tho     «:tiident     '•■"     ;]^'**^T?     t^*' 

choice  of  being  either  a  flunky 
or  a  flunkee."  There  is  a 
scholastic  detachment  in  the 
I  lassroom  which  excludes  the 
student  from  reality.  "Subjects 
that    could    matter    to    the   stu- 

Hcrit     Y\^rr\mr     cnhjrel     mntter 

Ail  (his  reinforces  .separation 
of  the  student  from  life,  rather 
than  preparation  for  it. 

Hayden    views    the    adm.inis 
traticn    as    a     big    impcrscnsl 
body    The  administration  is  the 

(Ccnttnued  ov  Page  9) 
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the  prcK-ess  of  testing  complete- 
ly separate  from  the  faculty 
iiiembt'r  with  w.'ioin  be  is 
siurlviru!  iJurin^;  iiis  p<rio<i  oI 
indtpendent  stud\  tti«  student 
IS  i'X[)»t'i"d  lo  d-  v(»lt'  a  fifir 
auittunl  (if  tunc  lu  digi^niK  into 
arid  learning  about  tlurigs  out- 
side his  nuijor  field  wluch 
arouse  bi>  i-uriosity  —  i  e  ,  to 
i;«'ii»rai    e^iucation 

Tb(  advantages  of  the  'A'es- 
leyan  s\  stern  which  was  geo- 
(Tn!ly  c"n>id«"red  "successful 
.ind  was  [H-rniarTent  ly  adoptt  J, 
.irc    <>b\  lou^  tlie    proni(»ti(tri 

of  independent  initiative  and 
thought  of  a  generally  free  .it- 
nios|)here  in  study  Its  disad- 
\  jinlages,  according  to  Mr  Ten- 
zer. are  that  it  re(juires  a  \i'ry 
^niall  student  faculty  ratio,  and 

ill.it      it      rormlr***     1  fxui-V\t'rt.-      xt'Vir^ 
.  — ,_... —     ._- ,.  - .  ^ 

take  an  acti\<'  interest  in  teach- 
ing -iri'i  are  wiiuoj^  to  put  a 
^reat  d«al  of  nnu  into  invest- 
igating and  thinking;  about  the 
prohieni"-  wiium  ai  i>f  Oi  t'if- 
seminars  These  problems  are 
necessarily  of  diverse  kinds,  jn 
diverse  fu>1ds.  and  effect ixely 
hinder  the  teacher  who  vsrints 
t«)  put  most  of  his  (effort  into 
research   in   a   sp<X' i  a  I  i  zt>d    field. 

Need    for    Relevance 

.According  to  Dr  E  V  Wal- 
ler, the  rudin  thing  wrong  with 
the  university  situation  is  a 
lack  of  spirit,  a  general  dissat- 
i.sfaction  that  diH"^  not  stom 
from  the  unversit>  an«l  can 
n<tt    therefore  In-  <.  uie^i   bv    urn- 


si  ty 
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vtiisiijr      1V.AVXII1     «.!»>•  If,      I  >IJ  I      1 1  Olll 

a  general  cnsis  of  culture  The 
university  needs  f-txive  all  to 
be  a  place  of  imagination  and 
spirit,  "preserving  the  connec- 
tion l>etween  knowledge  and 
zest  of  life  by  uniting  young 
and  old  in  an  imaginative  con- 
ception of  learning"  (to  qv;ete 
Whitehead  roughly^  Without  a 
connection  with  zest  in  life. 
withcHJt  an  emotional  signifi- 
cance, learning  becomes  irrel- 
evant 

The  search  for  relevance  is 
apparent  in  the  cla.ssroom 
where  the  tew^her  with  obie*"- 
tive  facts,  and  opinions  that  at 
least  are  not  completely  sub- 
jective, eonfronts  students  who 
are  looking  for  subjective  val- 
ues, answers  to  questions  like 
"What  ought  I  to  do  with  my 
life''"  "Is  there  a  life  after 
birth?",  without  which  they 
cannot  take  a  real  interest  in 
the  objective  things  the  teacher 
has  to  say. 

sponses  to  the  general  sickness 
(Ccntinued  on  Page  8) 
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Goodman  on  Education  and  Society 


Tenzer,  Walter 


(Continued  from  Pagt  S) 
have  *  We  ckm't  really  know 
what  Western  civillxatioa  is 
about.  '  We  are  brijfht.  we  can 
masler  a  siiUject,  iHit  wc  have 
ao  real  understaudirig  of  it,  no 
real  concern,  no  "love  of  that 
out  there."  We  have  forgotten 
what  law  really  is,  medicine, 
sKTHoUiship.  Witness  the  dis- 
grace of  Western  civilization 
(ill  Germany,  Russia  and  the 
USA)  during  two  world  wars, 
a  ct>ld  war,  an  economy  base 
and  ii\caningless  (having  no 
relation  to  real  human  needs), 
a  phony  culture  We  are  brain- 
wHshed  more  than  we  think. 
Wc  know  no  other  society  than 
U.c  one  of  which  the  President 

This  is  an  ago  of  interlock 
in><  rnas.s  i.u'dia,  in  which  we 
arc  [>rcscnted  with  a  picture  of 
the  world  which  is  not  real  but 
whirh  we  almost  iH'lieve  to  be 
m.»re  real  than  our  own  ex 
{H'l  i.-iue  This  IS  the  truth  of 
the  tt-le\  ision  screen,  a  hi-^l'ly 
sel.clivf  and  distorting  truth 
with  only  a  tangential  rel;»- 
tion  to  the  real  world.  This  is 
t^u  truth  which  thi*  press  talks 
about  not  that  lx)mbs  are  dan 
l^noiis  and  fallout  is  poison, 
in»i  tii.it  I  want  no  part  of  this 
m  itlness  but  rather  "we"  and 
*th«v.  our  gang  and  their 
ganii  This  is  the  junk"  for 
which  we  are  a  captive  audi- 
t-nrr  in  elementary  school  we 
read  in  Junior  Scholastic  Mag- 
azine ttiat  'America's  scientif 
ic  fill  lire  is  safely  in  Uhe  hands 
of    Pel!    Telejv^Mine  *' 

As  dissenlers  we  don't  want 
this  reality.  l>ut  then  we  don  t 
knoA  any  other  We  fall  mto 
the  various  radical  postures  of 
^}^.   j<»>ut«   in   i.i»**ir  j»i  iviit**   real- 

'  .  ;  ;:f  *^*'  '^a'l**''  and  Hald- 
wiii  hipsters  in  their  phoney 
**T.V.  reality  of  ro!.-  playiP.K 
A!,«/  w«'  do  not  really  under 
stand  iriv  Ixxiks  wntt«"n  l>efore 
Nathaniel  West  t>^H-ause  he 
w^s  the  first  to  take  the  piioney 

w<»rld     for    real,     and     write     in 

\\      And    s*«>    goes    most    modern 
literatur**:      the     characters      in 

Baldwin's       Another    C(Hintry 
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don't     fuoction     in     the     real 
world,    there    isn't    even    any 
mention  of  how  thejr  can  earn 
a    living.    And    Goodman    sug- 
gests   that    atudcnta    like    our- 
M-'lves   are   not  free  from  this. 
It  is  perhapa  evidenced  in  our 
kMw  of  the  objective  vision  of 
social  justice:  our  concern  with 
"good  causes"  is  highly  subjec- 
tive,    "the     Negroes     are     our 
friends."     The     Implication     is 
that  this  seriously   inhibits  our 
effcH^tiveness    as    agents    of    so- 
cial   criticism    and    change.    It 
seems  that  we  do  not  have  the 
perspective     requisite     to     the 
task  before  us.  that  we  are  in- 
competent of  transcen(|mg  the 
false  •  world-view    with    which 
we  have  been  inculcated  all  our 
lives    With  these  words,  we   in 
the  audience  applaud  at  length. 
Bui    there    is    something    iron- 
ical  and  even  tragic  about  our 
response     !♦    is    iH'rhaps    nu-ch- 
anical,    compulsive,    as    though 
we    arc    oblivious    of    what    iUis 
iK-eri  said  to  us    --   it   is  still  the 
other  guy  who  is  brainwashed, 
not  I.  " 

Thus  admonished,  we  never- 
theless find  ourselves  coin- 
p<dled  to  undertake  the  imt>os- 
sil)le.  and  we  look  for  a  place 
to  Ix'gin  As  Mr  Goodman  is 
not  one  to  deny  us  what  help 
he  can  give,  he  presents  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  workable 
ideal  that  of  a  community  an- 
archist He  believes  that  cen- 
tralized authority  !s  inherently 
evil,  that  those  al  the  top  will 
always  be  more  wicked,  those 
at  the  center  more  stupid;  that 
therefore,  the  sources  of  in- 
dividual initiative  must  >)«-  in- 
^^^..,..A  ♦Virrw.^h  d«H***ntraliza- 
tion  wherever  jx)ssible;  that  it 
is  the  function  of  government 
to  create  high  standards  of  con- 
duct Init  not  to  »'nforce  them 

t  aul    V.»<W>on«««ii    .i>ufv«^^ 

the^'  id«>as  are  relevant  to  the 
college  community.  namely 
that  administration  has  l><'<ome 
a  iHueaucracy  entirely  t<M) 
Urge  too  powerful  and  t«>o 
im{M'rsoiiai,  that  d  should 
serve  the  community  of  »chol 
ars  and  not  run  it  lie  sviggests 
enlisting   the  a-.d  of  sympaiii.t 

\J  LP     jTILlOIlty 


ic  faculty  members,  to  avoid 
being  taken  in  by  a  cooniving 
administration  which  will  play 
on  our  ignorance  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  regards  campus  hous- 
ing regulations,  he  mentions 
the  plan  proposed  by  a  group 
of  Columbia  University  stu- 
dents, asking  for  three  dorm- 
itories, with  strict,  moderate 
and  free  regulations  respec- 
tively, leaving  the  student  to 
decide  which  he  wants.  He 
thinks  that  segregation  of 
freshmen  may  be  wise  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  problems  of  ad- 
justment which  accompany  the 
first  year  of  college  life,  but 
adds  that  he  does  not  know 
enough  about  the  proposal  and 
the  current  situation  at  Bran- 
deis  to  make  any  fair  judg- 
ment. In  any  case,  the  idea 
still  stands  that  it  i^  not  for  the 
administration  to  impose  its 
ways  on  the  rest  of  the  academ- 
ic community,  but  ratner  to 
serve  that  community  or  be 
eliminated    entirely. 


Marcuse 


iContiiiued  from  Page  7) 

of  "patriotic"  national  interest 
is  perverted  Dr  Marcuse 
pointed  out  that  the  "radical" 
criticism  which  finds  social 
salvation  in  the  re  direction  of 
research  funds,  the  addition  of 
new  courses,  the  elimination 
of  grades  etc  Proposals  of  this 
sort  had  largely  dominated  the 
conference  prior  to  Dr  Mar- 
cuse's  speech  The  simple  role 
of  the  university  in  the  Cold 
War  is  to  produce  citizens 
capable  of  seeing  transcend- 
ing and  ending  the  existing 
situation 

The  complexities  involved  in 
the  use  of  truth  as  an  instru- 
r»-»»nt  f\f  voT'iai  t>»f«jrm  remain, 
but  the  genera",  ambiguity  con- 
fronting men  desiring  to  act  is 
greatly  lessened  when  that  am- 
bjgutiy  is  supplemented  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  integrity  of 
their   action. 


(Continued  frwn  Pmge  7) 

of  culture  which  ia  reflected  in 

the  loas  of  spirit  and  relevance 
in  the  university:  the  reeponae 
of  apathy  characterizing  thoac 
who  are  without  comfort,  and 
the  response  of  cynicism  char- 
acteristic of  people  who  have 
comfort  but  no  power.  He  does 
not  describe  here  the  people 
who  have  power,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  any  of 
them  intimately. 

If  a  revitaliration  of  univer- 
sities is  to  be  attempted,  uni- 
versities will  have  to  exist  as 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral insanity  of  culture.  Wal- 
ter suggests  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  universities  to  accom- 
plish this  singular  feat  by  vir- 
tue of  the  contagious  and  hu- 
manizing effect  of  education  in 
the  presence  of  books  and 
thoughtful  men.  Given  these 
conditions,  it  should  be  possible 
to  maintain  in  universities  the 
awareness  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
a  V>elief  in  ideals  which  would 
be  considered  utopian  by  the 
outside  world  A  revitali/.ation 
of  universities  toward  this  goal 
will  require.  among  other 
things,  fruitful  communication 
among  students  and  faculty 
quite  at>art  from  the  curric- 
ulum. 

Radical  Reforms  Possible 

In  the  question  pericxi  after 
the  discussion.  Dr  Walter  spoke 
at  greater  length  about  the  re- 
cently held  Council  for  Renew- 
al of  Education,  which  Aras  at- 
tended by  faculty  memlx'rs  of 
various  collcgt-s  and  universi- 
ties in  the  New  England  region 
The  Council  considered  the 
possibility  of  founding  a  new 
experimental  school  to  put  in 
to  effect  some  of  reforms  which 
the  teachers  considered  sorely 
needed,  but  eventually  re»c  h«Mi 
the  cof^c!'-'"*'^"  tVnat  the  tech- 
nical  and   financial   difficulties 


io  lettftnc  up  auoh  a  new  acho^l 
would  be  99  exhauatinc  of  iitnm 
and  energy  that  it  was  better 
to  attempt  to  introduce  refornui 
like  the  Wesley  an  system,  re- 
alizing that  institutionalized 
conservatism  and  oppoaitioa 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with. 


HERBERT  MARCUSE,  profes- 
sor  of  politics  and  philosophy, 
addresses  SDS  Conference. 
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(Confinued  ;roTH  /'ay*'  7  > 

ui.i!o,iitM>na!ly      gives      to      the 
f.i.ful    maladv    of    e^o  cultiva- 
tion     Inawmg    the    line    around 
niv    e^;o    m    order    to    protect    it 
from    tlie     w'.rked    world    is    not 
oiilv    I!;-'    >»*■■-'    vwyy    to    tx"    alofie 
ao.i     in.-tT.Miual      it    is    also    the 
Iw'.l   \^av   to  ke<'p  it   from  grow- 
ir-.?  af..l   from   be;n^   fully  alive 
If   thr   ekio   IS   a    sensitive   fiower 
lh;ii    vi^ouid    tK-   (•- usht-d   i>y  con- 
la(  t    wilii    th«'    world,    the    thin^i 
to    <l-.    1^    t.)    noviri.sh    it    unt'.i     it 
iHMorii*-^    tonu'h    encnigh    to    sur- 
vive     liut     the    etfo,    like    every 
other    plant      needs    the    otitside 
world     for     Its     no'irishmeut       it 
nee  1-     >i<Ti     ;ind     >oil,    wmd     and 
ram      .  :.tii.-;>"  ■■       ^h.it       rrir»       Im- 
cruel     t-    v.'-ii    ;<-    Kunl    \Ua'    are 
fat^I   a--   ^«.♦'ii    ;» -.  fss.-nlirtl    {■>   life 
To     draw      the      line      a  r  on  mi 
one's    self    in    >rder   to    ke.  j)    it 
from    harm    is     •'  "    to    keep    it 
from    growing     s^lf  absorption, 
aeli -seeking,      c  ri  d  1  e  5  5      se'i- 
awareneij;,     destroy     love     and 
work,   community   and   creativ- 
ity. The  fearful  self  cannot  and 
will   not   reach   out   with   op<'ii 
ness'and    devotion    t"    .u     -^r 
human   l>eine     it   rnnn'.'    |.    w,,'*. 
jov  fully    MHO    -A     W(>!iri\     1,1    k       li 

cannot  dwell  in  commun:ly  t>e- 

cau=e    i'     f"-'-]-,    it>,    nr  itfbt-»or=;    to 
be  a   l!!i"T     It    r-in  fr.';tt<-   noMi 
in^    l)ec;e.   e     it    i>    rdraid     to    let 
go    Its  oniv'  rewarti   's  a   f»  h-  fu) 
ness      that      constantly       ^rows 


greater  as  the  contrast  between 
lU  own  immaturity  and  the 
dangers  that  dwell  in  the  world 
Itself  increases  To  live  and  to 
grow  means  taking  risk  and 
atreptmg  compromise  But  the 
ctlti  rnative  is  u^dived  life  Fear 
breeds  only    fear 

WiUidraw:U 

In  the  last  restjrt.  Goodman's 
program  of   withdrawal    of   the 
rejection     of     ♦•vnyvnmg      ».i»av 
the    tx>gey       Society'    is    f  of .    is 
precisely  on  a  par  with  the  con- 
formism        tl>e      acceptance      of 
the    (()ns«*nsus — that    he    depre- 
cates    To   determine    the    value 
or   disvalue   of  anything   simply 
hy    society  s    valuation    of    it    is 
(■tr*amly      blind,      f(M)lish      and 
herdlTKe     tiol   sioipiy  to  rt-yrsp 
society  s        v  aioation.>.         lo       In- 
aK'iim--'-    ev«'i.lliuni    ■they"    ar«' 
for.    is   onl\-    nirers--   fonfomuty 
equally     d«\'Oid     of     individual 
jwd^rMent        H  iscr  uui  !iat  ion       ef 
foil     rind     lotnrnitm-tit       (!>>."{- 
man    sim;>!/    reverse  ^    th.-    pro- 
cess   of    con f' >r  rii i  .It'      It     i'^     an 
fa^v  Mvnv   c>!;t    ';f   ti'.i'   dstlfi'  'ill'es 
of   fiiil'ni;    \\ith    irx 
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Once  Again  —  Tfce  famous  JCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 

^      (Som«  tours  Mclod*  mn  aiccitinc  vi»»t  to  IstmH) 
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French  fnwty  —  sp«ci«l  opportumtit*  to  make 
frieo<ls  abroad  UMCiai  cultural  events  eveotni^ 
efitef  tatrvnefit.  meet  studenti  from  jl!  over  the  world 
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live  in,  !>ut  it  )>  h-th  ■^terile 
nnd    iiyn'ihle 

If  Cioodriian  v.  ant  lo  N;>*'Ti(i 
)'.'.'  ! ' f "  firawip.t'  the  Iith*  .-4r'»ufKl 
his  r'J,o  he's  f»nr,th-ri  He  will 
d(\  it  in  the  Ix'st  po>>,bh'  'vay 
and    in    i!u'    only    fM)>-;ible    place 

alxfie-  .Xnd  h.'  will  have  lo 
pay   the  price       n<,'t   urowin^  iif) 
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Castro's  Cuba  Re- Viewed 


(Continued  jrom  Page  7) 
•Hhem"  with  whom  to  Jockey, 
maneuver,  concede,  avoid. 
•Tlicy"  have  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  accept  power  which 
the  faculty  does  not  have  time 
to  exercise. 

Hayden  presented  five 
models  of  university  authority 
structure.  1)  Total  authority 
In  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion. 2)  The  "enlightened 
dean":  total  authority  is  the 
framework  but  there  is  latti- 
tude  within.  3)  The  bulk  of 
the  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration but  substantial  riglils 
to  the  student  government.  4) 
Cooperative  student  -  faculty 
government,  where  teachers 
have  the  duties  which  they 
should  have.  5)  A  vague  idea 
of  Paul  Goodman  —  start  a 
new  university;   "opt  out." 

H  a  y  d  e  n  '  s  sympathies  are 
with  the  "left."  He  feels  how- 
ever, that  any  meaningful 
solution  can  not  he  achieved 
without  a  total  reorganization 
society.  But  if  we  cannot  get  a 
student  -  faculty  parliament, 
there  are  some  things  we  can 
do.  We  must  explode  the  con- 
flicts and  refu.se  to  let  the  ad- 
ministration "fudge  over  them" 
(eg.,  segregate*!  .dormitories 
bomb  shelters),  reflating  the 
concerns  of  the  student  to  what 
is  happening  in  the  real  world. 
Then  we  can  pick  out  the  spots 
for  university   reform 

The  abstractions  Hayden 
talked  about  are  "useless  to 
debate,"  retorted  Dean  Sacks 
in  his  response.  Is  the  solution 
to  the  parking  problem  "to 
blow  It  all  up  '?  The  cold  war 
has  influenced  education;  spe- 
cialization is  necessary.  Pres- 
sure forces  people  to  work  on 
ihinffs  in  the  only  way  they 
caii  Given  this,  the  problem  is 
the  role  of  the  specialist  with 
in  society  You  can't  reorganize 
8<x'iety  if  nolx>dy  has  indicated 
what  will  replac«'  it  "The 
function  of  the  dean  is  to  ad 
just  people  to  the  status  quo 
The  point  is.  How  can  I  live 
once  ihe  stalu.s  quo  has  been 
blown  up?  ' 

"Two  things  have  been  con- 
0..^^M-  *Ur>  »-o!e  of  t^**  nnivfr- 
irty^^nd  the  role  of  the  person 
in  society.  Social  adjustment 
must  h*»  "vigorously  repressed 
in  the  educational  process' 
The  entire  role  of  the  univcr 
gity  is  "education,"  and  noth- 
ing else,  said  Sacks  But  he 
did  not  fully  go  into  what  he 
meant   by      education." 

What  system  of  grading  can 
you  use''  An  objective  one  - 
be  graded  by  graders  and  not 
your  own  professors.  You  have 
to  come  out  with  a  grade    how 


know 


else    will    the    student 
where  he  stands? 

The  function  of  the  univer 
sity  is  "proliferation  of  knowl 


(Continued  from  Page  5)  ^                     .,       .        ^   .      .     ^  «- .           .     .                     .l       ^ 

.    ,^ ,.    tw  '^^,.^i..4i«„  „,UK  "tancei  —  allowing  Cuba  to  be  This  analysii  expotea  the  ut- 

to  '^^o"<^"f„\*»^J^y«!;ii^.^"JJ»i^  bullied  into  economic  and  po-  ter  IrrelavaMc  of   liberaliam'a 

„.„  .„     ^_ ^._     American  *"^^«J]f  ,"»/•  "l^*  »"  litlcal  aubmiaalon  to   its  Good  charges  of  betrayal.  The  alter- 

edge  for  its  own  sake"  and  ad-    [!!?re*Sin\  araaaonifm  s^d  mS^  Neighbor  and  thus  r^insUting  native,  proposed  by  liberaliam 

jUStment    to    the    social    system;     {"ar  ri^Hsa^J     Wh  Ch     has  ^Ot  ^^   ''-nr^^iv^    and    hr„t..l    onn-  «r.    .vM..H-^    #r«n.     Ih*    r.alm 


to  the  social 
"there  would  be  no  univer- 
sities without  a  technf)logical 
system  to  begin  with,"  said 
Dean  Sacks,  out  of  breath.  As 
university  enrollment  in- 
creases, bureaucracies  will 
have  to  get  bigger.  In  reference 
to  ad justnvent  to  the  social 
system,  Sacks  cited  Antioch, 
which  is  built  "on  the  princi- 
ple that  you  must  fit  in." 
Antioch,  where  students  and 
teachers  work  together,  "is  the 
most  totalitarian  system  in  the 
United  States  " 

"What  purpose  does  the  ad- 
ministration serve?"  The  ad- 
ministration must  be  subserv- 
ient to  the  faculty  «nd  an  ad- 
junct of  it.  "What  does  the 
academic  administration  Inter- 
fere with''" 

How  do  you  use  existing 
systems?  "Abolishing  student 
councils  does  not  solve  the 
problem."  (  But  given  Dr.  Sachs' 
unwillingness  to  bargain  with 
them,  and  his  reference  to 
them  as  useless,  we  may  as 
well  abolish  their.  )  "Deans 
are  good  people  If  you  come 
to  them  as  human  beings  and 
not  as  administrators,  they 
are  willing  and  receptive." 

"When  administrators  get 
angry,  you  are  making  prog- 
ress," -said  Bob  Ross  of  the 
SDS  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  administration  allowing  us 
privileges;  "we  are  taking 
what  is  ours."  Usually  "irre- 
sponsible" means  "disagree 
with"  in  administration  jargon. 
Decisions  of  administration  are 
role  determined,  rather  than 
personality  -  determined  We 
ought  to  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  roles  The  role  of 
the  administration  in  its  pres- 
ent decision  making  power  is 
iiiegiiimaie 

The  stylt  of  the  administra- 
tion IS  usually  .stitT  and  hides 
rea!  conflu  Is,  but  they  are 
real  <t>n}lut.s,  and  tiit  y  siiould 
)w      brought       forth  Reform 

must    come    fri)m    the    students; 
faculty   and   administration   are 


yet  seen  its  ultimate  climax. 
Granting  Williams'  argument — 
that  Castro  had  planned  from 
the  beginning  a  radical  social 
revolution  —  it  is  evident  that 
the  revolutionary  government 
could  not  accept  the  American 
terms.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
the  neo-imperialist  aims  of 
American  foreign  policy  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  Cu- 
ban inteiitions.  But  the  major 
share  of  blame  must  rest  on  us: 
this  is  the  conclusion  that 
emerges  in  the  latter  half  of 
Williams'  book.  On  the  whole 
this  book  is  a  highly  original 
and  beautifully  sustained  dis- 
cussion of  a  very  complex 
problem. 

As  an  alternative  to  Wil- 
liams' refutation  of  the  charge 
of  "k>etrayal,"  we  could  assume 
that  Castro  did  in  fact  evolve 
in  his  thinking,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  means  by  which 
social  justice,  equality,  and 
v.-ell-being  might  be  attained. 
Even  if  Castro  did  change  his 
TTiind  concerning  the  need  for 
socialism  and  the  possibilities 
of  cooperation  with  his  North 
American  Big  Brother,  this 
does  not  constitute  betrayal  of 
his  fundamental  ideals.  Ex- 
ternal conditions  imposed  a 
pattern  of  necessity  on  the 
course  of  revolutionary  devel- 
opment and  severely  limited  its 
range  of  possibilities.  Only  if 
he  had  accepted  the  other  road 
open  to  hixn  under  the  cirmm- 


the  repressive  and  brutal  con- 
trol of  the  old  oligarchy  which 
had  given  its  blessings  to  Ba- 
tista —  then  and  only  then 
would  the  frenzied  scream  of 
"betrayal!"  have  validity. 

Castro's  Truths 

Thus  it  was  a  combination 
of  internal  and  external  nec- 
essity which  wreuked  a  trans- 
formation in  the  nature  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution.  Castro  dis- 
covered for  himself  three 
primary  truths:  (1)  that  the 
exigencies  of  revolution  viti- 
ated the  demands  for  so-called 
"free  elections"  (whose  farcical 
nature  in  Latin  American  his- 
tory has  been  amply  demon 
strated);  (2)  that  cooperatives 
were  much  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  Cuban  agriculture 
than  were  individually-culiiv- 
ated  plots  of  land;  (3)  that  the 
dependence  of  the  Cuban  econ 
omy  on  the  sugar  crop  must  be 
ended.  Outside  events  taught 
him  other  lessons  It  was  un- 
remittent  American  hostility 
which  catapulted  the  Revolu- 
tion directly  into  its  socialist 
phase  and  which  resulted  in 
its  cocnplete  dc^^endence  upon 
economic  relations  with  the 
Communist  nations. 


are  excluded  from  the  realm 
of  possibility.  They  are  often 
ludicrous:  witneas  the  program 
wherein  individual  Amerieaii 
states  "adopt"  Latin  American 
nations  and  tender  them  in  pa- 
ternal fashion  spoonfuls  of  aid 
and  advice!  But  pcr^•ap8  the 
most  profound  lesson  was  one 
which  emerged  out  of  the  Pre»- 
idcnt's  jingoistic  antics  at  the 
Orange  Bowl.  His  audience  of 
newly-liberated  Playa  Giron 
heroes  respond  wildly  to  the 
suggestion  of  returning  to  Cu- 
ba, but  nut  at  ail  to  that  of 
agrarian  reform.  They  are  not 
ieformcrs,  but  counter-revolu- 
tionaries. 

Few  men  risk  their  lives  for 
the  sake  of  mild  reforms.  The 
real  tragedy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica's f'lt  i-e  is  that  only  violent 
struggi**  can  resolve  the  funda- 
mental social  conflicts  which 
xist    .!»c   e 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

all  (ypes  of  orthopedic  work 
623  Moin  St.  (OpfKMitc  City  H«U) 


luil   guing    to   liOip       iku^ji 


it-cLs 


Dr^rliiiid 

•    rmcotdt 

•    »lt«»»  musk 

•    f  uttor  occ«»— 

2^  MM4y  St.  TW  4-4f00 


that  students  are  irresponsible 
when  they  accept  curriculum 
without  Adding  tn  it  their  ov.n 
di-scoveries;  this  should  be  a 
•  vital  level  of  democratiza- 
tion." 

What  we  have  is  a  "ola.ss 
struggle  '  between  those  who 
want  to  learn  together  and 
those  who  want  to  refulate  the 
learning  process  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  former 
should  predominate  and  that  it 
IS  the  function  of  the  university 
to  encourage  ihe  'instrumental 
view.'  ie  the  student's  con- 
fidence in  his  own  pown  to 
effectively  confront  the  situa- 
tion with  his  demands. 


Cholmondeley 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

vocation  Cholmondeley  calmly 
strolled  onto  the  stage  and  was 

aooui    ytt    tipi-f» v/ovii    -.-».    — 

for  a  diploma  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended by  some  friendly 
hands  which  satisfied  his  de- 
sires of  the  day  by  scratching 
his  stomach 

The  campus  coffee  hou.se  was 
named  after  Cholmondeley 
Some  eight  hundre<1  people  at- 
tended Cholmondeley's  third 
birthday  party  given  in  Hamil- 
ton Quadrangle  An  orchestra 
provided  music  and  some  thirty- 
five  companions  (all  dogs) 
helped  Cholmondeley  celebrate. 

Cholmondeley  retires  from 
Brandeis  as  masc-ot  emeritus,  as 
he  joins  the  Golden  Age  Club. 
Cholmondeley  says.  "I  will  miss 
my  friends,  especially  those 
whose  taste  I  have  enjoyed,  the 
hustle  bustle  of  the  school,  and 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  university."  As  Ralph  Nor- 
man says,  "Now  he  should  re- 
lax and  watch  his  cholesterol 
intake  " 
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HAO  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard  Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 

Tel.   IV   4  9886  IV   4-9236 

Spectoitze   in    rwy ««»•«"   a«—   wcntswes^ 
Orders  to  Take  Out 


Open  MoM.-Fri. 


n:30  A.M -10  P  M 
SttH.  &  Hol>4«ys  12  Noon 


S«t     11:30  AM 
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HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  tkiin*  «^ui^mo»t 

•  a^ortinf  «oo^ 

•  men'i  clothing 

•  K^rtcwcor 

835  M«M  St.  TW  4-0530 
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(Continued  from  Page  4) 

But  how  many  more  can  wc 
hope  will  go  so  far  as  even  to 
forgive?  And  in  a  possible  case 
of  turned  tables,  who  are  we 
to  so  much  as  kneel  and  plead? 
Baldwin  makes  it  inescHpably 
clear  that  the  chain  less  violence 
latent  in  the  black  American 
people  has  almost  reached  de- 
tonation-point. For  him,  the 
Negro  is  an  object  of  pride  and 
l(>v«»  pity  »nd  fe«r.  He  pre- 
dicts a  violent  catharsis  for  the 
drama  of  western  civilization. 
For  us  there  can  only  be  pity, 
t<.H>  late,  and  fear. 

Arid  Baldwin  sees  further 
that  for  American  whites,  (or. 
for  that  matter,  for  interna- 
tional whites  of  whatever  pallid 
diiTerentiations).  the  first  and 
most  necessary  and  most  diffi- 
cult step  towards  acceplinR  the 
Ne><ro,  ac'-epting  hun  not  on 
their  terms  but  or.  his  own,  is, 
deci-plively  smiply.  to  see  liiin 
as  he  IS.  to  admit  lus  exislenee. 
and  to  adnut  the  ir;«vt-sty  that 
living    whites    ha\'f    n^ade    :t 

The  NcRTo  as  Man 

But  to  see  a  Negro  as  he  is 
a  white  person  tias  to  do  more 
than  look  at  him  He  has  to 
Ch)!. front  the  living  witness  of 
wh,*t  he  has  donr  to  him  He 
lias  to  look  into  his  own  guilty 
heart  And  he  hahitually  shuns 
t.his  recognition,  flees  the  ac- 
cusing ghost  of  his  ancestral 
paranoia  This  is  why  a  Negro 
is  >o  rarely  thought  of  as  a  per 
S'n\  by  a  white  person  And  ;t 
is    aUo    why    Negrt)es    who    are 


poiiviLtr  with  v.'h.ile  po»|)!e  are 
called  "while""  with  such  an 
odd  mixture  of  irony  and  cruel- 
ly The  trvilh.  !■-,  h<>w»'\ct.  tluit 
\\u-  Hv,-r,iii,v  white  man  lias  no 
corn  t'pliou  of  the  lite  of  the 
a> 'f.i^f  N't^ro  !>«•<■, iiTsf  iid  such 
p!  H>  1  he  "  avet  ,ii;c  Ne- 
exi>t>.  Ml  Ihe  w  lii't  ;n. ill's 
to    Ik-    NeuT!)    l.s    U>    t>e    aui.i 

iiKitically  below  avcia^i  A 
Negro  has  to  be  brilliant  or  in- 
sent  len;   i<.  survive;  l!i-»t   i,-.  why 


so  many  of  the  Negr<>es  we  hear 
of  are  either  virtuosos  of  some 
form  of  art  or  victims  of  some 
form  of  addiction.  Moie  than 
this:  when  »  v/hite  man  looks 
at  a  black  man  he  sees  a  color, 
not  a  man;  and  like  some  dan- 
gerous and  demented  bull, 
whenever  he  sees  black,  sees 
red.  A  white  man  seems  to  suf- 
fer from  some  congenital  opti- 
cal disease  which  chronically 
prevents  him  from  encompas- 
sing within  the  retina  of  a  sin- 
gle eyeball  a  simultaneous  vi- 
sion of  a  Negro  and  a  man,  a 
racial  archetype  and  a  human 
being,  a  skin  pigment  and  a  re- 
sponsive sensibility  Because  in 
order  to  do  this,  to  look  at  a 
Negro,  really  look,  on  a  side- 
walk, in  a  subway,  in  a  bus.  in 
order  to  freeze  and  capture  the 
elusive  social  anomaly  in  a 
split  second  of  genuine  insight, 
a'  white  man  is  forced  to  fasten 
down  and  identify  in  himself 
the  unutterable  feelings  he  has 
towards  the  black,  the  hatred 
and  th<'  love,  the  guilt  and  the 
desire  He  is  forcv^i.  that  is,  to 
know  himself,  trial  old  S«H.ratic 
lesson,  so  hard  to  learn  He  is 
forced  to  rf<ogni/.e  the  fact  of 
h  u  m  a  n  evil,  the  irreducible 
[)re.scncf  of  evil  in  tlie  personal 
will  Because  to  see  others 
clearly  is  to  catch  a  rertect»on 
of  yourself,  if  only  you  remain 
lucid  And  what  you  hate  in 
others  most  deeply  and  irra- 
tionally is  ;dways  *M^nie  hidden 
part  of  yourself  also,  if  oniy 
you  stay  honesi.  and  go  deep 
enough  The  act  of  recognition 
cti!-.  he.ifi  w.iys,  with  the  sweel 
accuracy  of  a   razor. 


Calendar  of  Events 

(Continued  from  Page  3)  house  Theater,  will  be  *The  cock  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
(L^onimuea  jromi-aye  j;  Daring  Young  Man  Missed  the  Berkeley  and  Stuart  Streets. 
ows,"  in  the  Loeb  Drama  Cen-  ,:..yin«  Trapeze  "  a  new  come-  The  current  Dlanetarium 
ter  near  Harvard  Square,  8:30,  \^  .  •  j^^rray  Schisgal.  It  la  show  "Beyond  the  Moon"  con- 
March  6,  7,  8,  9.  Tickets  ap-  "J^sented  by  the  Poet's  The-  tlnues  at  the  Museum  of  Scl- 
proximately  $1  50.                           j[^^j.      commonwealth.     Water-  ence.   Admission  to  the  plane- 

town.   Riverside,   or   Cleveland  tarlum    50c;    admission   to   the 

Circle   c  a  r  s  to   Massachusetts  Museum  $1 


MIT  students  will  present  for 
the  second  weekend  in  a  row 
(March  8,  9)  their  musical 
comedy  'Sins  and  Needles." 
Kresge  Auditoriun.,  8:30.  TIck- 
ets  $1.80,  $2  10,  $2.50. 

Opening  Monday,  March  11, 
lit  the  Hotel  Bcstonian's  Play- 


gr    • 


EXPECTING 
FRIENDS  OR 
RELATIVES? 

Moke  reservations 
for  them  ot  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in   Wolfhom 

Route   128 

Exit  48   and   48e 
of  Winter  Street 


Bozell 

(Con  t  ■:  n  Ui-<1   f  r.MM    /*'i';-'  4  ) 
i-ontradirti.iji-    ,*^!K;i.    •>.        y;; 
tern  itself-  -s'^'j!!   j.->   Ph  Iii^:ii--m- 
Angola    1  leave  this  criticism  t<> 
sonuHjne      with      more       f  u  ts 
news  space,  and  patience  tlum   I 
possess.     One     of     us     is    cra/.y, 
%!r     Hu/fll     ,iti'i   I'    i^n'l   me. 

N.  B  L«-f  mc  >i\  further 
that  thi  li,;rrioi]t  for  this  lee 
turi-  w  .i -.  i-xtrcmcly  disappoint 
iiii:  Mr  iio/rll  IS  a  tucmhcr  of 
th.-  .-iitorMi  ixiarxi  of  the  Na- 
tional Kfvi*'w  ^nd  a  leading 
corisci  value  spo  k  e  s  rn  a  n  .  I 
shinild  thitik  nioi  e  fX'opie 
would  he  intercstt*d  in  hearm^ 
the  'other  side."  estH'Cially 
frf>j!i    such   a    well  oiled   toti^ue 


I 


CORREQION 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
lowing inforviation  wax  in- 
advertently omitted  from 
Martin  Fassler's  articl?  last 
week  on  Mr.  Makinen's  es- 
say on  'Civil  Disobedience" 
in  ihe  December  10  Syra- 
cuse newspaper. 

Evert  Makinen,  Brandeis 
'61  and  chairman  of  the  Syr- 
acuse chapter  of  CORE,  was 
one  of  seven  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity students  arresttKl  for 
•willful  trespassing"  in  a 
recent  sit-in  demonstration 
The  cause  of  the  sit -in  was 
the  refusal  of  IA>yd  Clif- 
ford, owner  of  the  ei^bt  unit 
Savoy  apartments,  to  rent 
an  apartment  to  two  Negro 
African  students. 

The  seven  students  arrest- 
ed   refused    bail    offers    and 
smmt     two     nights     in     jail 
They   were  releas(xl  just  t>e- 
fore     they     were     to     i>e    ar 
raigned     in     City     Criminal 
Court  (Syracu.se)   when  Clif 
ford     dropi^K'd     the     charges 
a^jamst  them.  The  same  day, 
Clifford    ciKictd    to    rent    the 
apartment     to    tlu*     two     Af 
rican    students 

The    hmdlord    in    hi-,    orig 
inal    ;cfiisa!    to    rent    to    the 
two     men    claimed     that    the 
other    tenants    wtiuld    ol.u'-t 
('hffdrd     liad      not       in      fact, 
refused     to     rent     to     "^tv^Vit'-^ 
\)\i>>v    t)    the    CUKK    demon 
straliofv 

The  University  took  nt> 
action  against  those  arrest- 
ed in  tlie  sit  lu  explaining 
that  sinci'  there  lsa<l  been 
neither  formal  charge  con 
viction,  nor  sentence,  then- 
has  been   no  v.olatioti   of  the 


Station. 

MOVIES: 

"Electra,"  opening  Wednes- 
day, March  8,  at  the  Coolidge 
Corner  Theater.  Cleveland  Cir- 
cle car  from  Park  Street  to 
Coolidge  Corner. 

The  Russian  Film  Festival  is 
continuing    at    the    Brattle    in 
Cambridge  until  March   16. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Jose  Molma  and  his  Bailes 
Espanoles  will  appear  in  John 
Hancock  Hall,  8:30.  Saturday, 
March  9.  Tickets  $2.20.  $2  80. 
$3.50.  Take  any  car  to  Arling- 
ton Street  Station.  The  hall 
is    located    in    the   John   Han- 


The  Fogg  Art  Muaeum  on 
Qulncy  Street  near  Harvard 
Square  will  feature,  until  April 
21,  an  exhibit  of  Chlneae  cal- 
ligraphy and  paintings. 

Note:     When     dir«utloiM     to     an 

filaca    mentioned    are    not    specl 
hey     have    heen    included    In 
week's   laaue. 


CrandaU  -  Hicks  Co. 

FOtEIGH  CARS 

SALES  --  SERVICE 

226  Werc««t«f  Tiim^k* 

W«lt««l«y  Hill*  CE  5-7400 

4  Mile*  fr««H  ca«iip«M  ••  re««te  f  *:;'••* 


BLINSTRUB'S 

Presents  for  11  Days -March  11  thru  21 

THE  KINGSTON  TRIO 

Plus  a  Sntort  Broodwoy  Revue 

Fe«furin9  Hte  10  Lovely  Los  Ve«os  Doocors 

2   SHOWS    NIGHTLY  —  KO   COVER   CHARGE 

308   BROADWAY.   SO.    BOSTON  ReservoHons:    AN    B-7000 
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faculty,     Pro- 


Electronic  Music 


■aUKi    i>v    tnr  («»n>larU 


»i 


f«w    pitth* 


ri;p<.'ti- 
allow  t.Ki 


SPECIAL   TERMS   FOR 
SPORTS   TEAMS 


BANQUET    AND    FUNCTION 

FACILITIFS    FOR    UP   TO 

150    PERSOw> 

CHARTER  HOUSE 
MOTOR 


<  n 
lio: 

the  composer  to  concent  rale  on 
lh«'  polyphonic  "i;'JM>ralion  and 
pcrnv.ilation  of  a  b^sic  rhyllicn. 
in  the  s**cond  piece  Dr  S«haef- 
fcr  u.sed  whit»'  noise  '  which, 
as  wliitt'  ((>r^t;^l^s  all  colors. 
r  .'ntain>-  all  uil«  hfs  in  th»-  audi- 
l)ie  r  a  !i  ti  .■  By  hll-rin;;  this 
whit<-  iiuj.^c.  pristn  like  he  was 
al)le  \n  prodiue  a  great  variety 
of  soiHKis  It  IS  rje.re  ditTicult 
to  «s>.ns  iIun  piece  on  tradi- 
tion.<i  t;r'»unds  .mi  .til  that  I 
can  !<<>  !-  'h  t'..  whih-  often  in- 
terestuiii  ffi'i  <  h  «  r  ni  i  n  n.  the 
nw'Ce  d\ci  nut  s.<-m  wholly  .«4iic 
tes>fiii    i<»   ni»' 

I'm  stjre  that  even  those  in 
th»  aii<liett<  e  who  remained  un- 
com  iru'ed  by  the  music,  en- 
joyed Dr  S<h.*'-tT»T  s  lively  and 
witty  (>  r  e  s  e  n  t  a  t  i  o  n  A  well 
traine<i  and  educated  musician, 
I)r  SchaefYer  handled  even  the 
rtH/st  eml)arr  ..-isint?  questions 
With  n<>i«».>  and  cnarm.  I  hope 
that  at  iea>!  a  fev*,'  of  those  pres- 
ent 'r!!es<iay  nikiht  have  Ix-en 
i  Ml  to  invest  itjate  this  music. 
For  me  this  music  is  an  alto- 
yet  her  refresinnK  experience, 
'»"H  itf:  excellent  purgative  for 
"ars  whose  diet  is  pfrjsaj/s  U>x, 
estricttnl  at  pre>K*nt 


The     Syracuse    Daily     (>r- 
anfp   praised   the  dernonstra 
tors    foi     brin^inR     ihe     dis 
crimination    to    the    attention 
of   the  public     but   expressed 
disatisfaction    at    the    means 

USfHi 

Makinen  arul  Lombard 
explained  CORK  policy  on 
the  sit  in  on  the  front  pa^je 
of  the  Daily  Orange:  We 
were  fully  aware  that  we 
were  disobeying  a  technical 
legal  rule  but  we  f^'lt  jol- 
lified tKK:au>e  this  tec-hni 
cality  was  in  conflict  with 
a  higher  moral  law  that  we 
acknowledge." 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    restaurant    in    Waltham 

hos  now  been  ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

for   your   odded    pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around   the  corner   ffom  Grover   Cronin) 

TW   4  4010 
Open  6  A.M.  -7:30   P.M. 


Dr.  Maurice  Stein,  astsoci- 
ate  professor  of  Sociology 
(on  leave),  will  speak  in 
Cholmondeley's  Friday  night 
on  "The  Artist's  Response  to 
the  Cold  War  •  His  talk  will 
follow  a  showing  of  peace 
films. 


STUDY-TRAVEL 
PROGRAMS 

some  scholarship 

a.ssistance  available 

AUo  Work  Camp 

&  Hosteling 

42-16  land  days  .  .  .  from  $300 


featuring: 

Western  &  Central  Europe 
Eastern  Europe  &  USSK 

Scandinavia  ♦  SpAin 

Turkey  •  South  America 

Israel  •  Greece 

36-60  land  days  .  .  .  from  $510 

aUo 

INDIVroUAL  AND  GROUP 

DiUVB-YOURSBUr  TOURS 

mnd 

BERMUDA  BPRINQ  WKKKS 

$239  all-inclusire  by  air 
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8BRVICES  FOR  INDEPENDENT  STUDENT  TRAVKLLKBS 

IiitrKiation»l  Student  ID  card fl.OO 

Handbook  on  Student  Travel  (Lodgingrs  and  Restaurants)  $1.00 

Work,  Study,  Travel  Abroad %IJ)0 

Furopean  charttr  flighli  and  other  tramportation 


V.  S.  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 
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TMI    JUSTiCf 


PoQe  Elavaii 


Bob  Levin  Stars  as  RRs 
Upset  Fruchtman,  31-29 

By  PETER  WEINER 

Highlighting  last  week's  intramural  basketball  games 
was  a  sudden  death  upset  victory  for  the  RR*8  (3-6)  over 
Fruchtman  Hall  (9-2),  51-29.  .       ^^ 

Bob  Levin  was  the  hero  for  the  RR's  scoring  tne 
basket  to  tie  the  score  at  29-29  with  two  seconds  left.  Then, 
after  a  scoreless  overtime  period,  Levin  put  in  a  jump  shot 

— to  end  the  game. 

•#i  •  ##>fff         #Ina  crucial   game,  Wednes- 

XmmmmitY0f5€MUn      day    night,     Fruchtman    main- 

'  tained  th*?ir  grasp  on  first  place 

(Continued  from  Page  6)         ^y  handing  the  North  A  Nuses 

The  important  thing  is  for  the    (8-3)  a  55-36  loss.  Paul  Zayotte 
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teacher  to  truly  relate  to  the 
siudent  and  vice  versa.  This 
CkxKlman  feels  is  impossible  at 
Ihe  huge  class,  huge  school, 
fvcU-reguiaied,  and  thoroughly 
■nomic  modern  school.  The 
teachers  are  reluctant  to  come 
Into  the  necessary  relations 
with  the  students  either  out  of 
embarrassment,  lear,  or  plain 
apathy.  He  does  not  devote 
very  much  to  the  sr>ecificities 
of  curriculum  and  leaching 
method.  This  is  unneces.sary 
lince  the  proper  atmosphere, 
the  proper  people,  etc  ,  will 
suffice.  A  good  scholar,  scien- 
tist or  professional  will  natur- 
ally be  a  good  leacher  in  the 
proper  atmosphere  (I  have 
personally  found  this  to  be  em- 
l^atically  true). 

Apathy 

The  students  of  course  are  in 
•   iix    because   of   the   nttesiiity 


lor  them  to  continue  to  "grow 
up     absurd"     at     the     college 
There     is     nothmg     there     for 
Ihem.  The  teachers  are  distant 
and  cowardly,  thus  they  do  not 
lorm  that  life-and-learning  vet- 
eran image  so  neres-sary  for  an 
unalienated  student-teacher  re- 
lation  There  is  nothing  to  emo- 
tionaly  attach  them  to  the  eol- 
lefie    QXJua    inslition   <»f    l*»«»-oino 
thus  they  rebel  and  become  ab- 
surd   The  adults  try  to  impress 
Ihem    as   apprentices   to   the   ri- 
jieulous     in     a      riiiuulous     m) 
:iety.   by   the   vehiele   of  a    ridi- 
nilous    educational     in.^lil  vit  ion 
JNo  wonder   student   apdtliv  ' 

Goodman's  arKU'nents  are 
iound  pnd  have  a  sati5fyinj: 
ring  of  moral  truth  to  tliern 
ZTompared  to  Conants  eflkit  nt- 
K-hool -to-efficient -job  philtKso- 
Dhy    of    education.    I    think    we 

Tiay     3»lt-|jr      >«iy     Intll     Wt^      liciVr     a 

?ood  eountert)alanee  to  the 
Machine  theory  of  education  »n 
:his  book  It  is  a  fitting  follow- 
JD  in  every  way  to  Veblen's 
Higher  lA'arnxng  in  America  I 
lave  not  really  done  it  jii.stire 
jince  there  are  n.any  subieties 
A^hich  1  have  not  captured 
There  is  alsti  a  last  chapter  des- 
?rib!»^g  his  ideal  college  eoni- 
Ttunity,  but  you  will  l^ave  to 
•ead  the  kKX>k  to  find  out  about 
It 


had  20  for  the  winners,  and 
Richie  Hymoff  14  for  the 
losers.  The  North  A  Nuses  had 
previously  defeased  Bio-Chem 
(2-8)  50-27  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, Rish  Bialer  scoring  14  for 
the  Nuses. 

Hanging   Hammers  Win 

In  a  big  upset,  The  Hanging 
Hammers  (5-0)  beat  the  Val- 
ley Streamers  (6-1)  48-32. 
Mike  Leiderrnan  scored  25  for 
the  Hammer.s,  as  they  remained 
undefeated.  The  Valley  Stream- 
ers were  hampered  by  the  loss 
of  Jim  Waisman  in  the  early 
minutes  of  the  game.  Waisman 
tore  the  cartilage  in  his  knee 
and  was  taken  to  the  infirmary 

The  Streamers  rebounded 
from  their  loss  with  a  70-19 
victory  over  the  Harlan  Globe- 
trotters (1-5).  Ed  Klinger  col- 
lected 23  points  and  Bernie 
Appleman  had  21  for  the  vic- 
tors The  Zoo-Zoo's  (3-2),  led 
by  Mike  Gundle  with  20  points, 
defeated  the  Boys  Plus  Ed  (0- 
5),  39  26.  The  I/il  Animals  ^  5- 
2),  continued  their  winning 
ways,  taking  a  48-25  decision 
over  North  A  (1-5).  Paul  Sol- 
man  contributed  14  points  for 
the  winners,  who  are  solidly 
entrenched  in  third  place. 

the  Ants  (4-2)   fought  for  a  35- 
33    win    over    the    Zekes    (3-3' 
Marty     Arick     paced     the     Ants 
with   21    points 

The  Dorks  (4  2)  defeated 
The  /(K>  Zoo'.-  I'lus  One  (3-4). 
36  18  w:th  Lisman  scoring  ID 
pouits  for  the  victors.  The 
Zoo  Zoo's  Pius  One  then  man 
ak'ed  to  defeat  Fruchtman  B 
.3  4*  2 0  2 8  'I  1  If  Fa c u  1 1 v  In 
mnphed  62  32  over  the  Sharp- 
shooters   (15).   Fd   Stewart   led 

T-<     — t  i :il,    T(j    ,.,.;t-.<i      THn 

!■  civility     Willi    4-.» 


followed 
Ants,     2 

Stars 


AHENTION 

Don't  forget  the  collection 
far  the  striking  Kentucky 
Coal  Miners  on  Thursday  in 
Sherman  and  North  (see 
p.  3).  Needed  desperately 
are  old  clothes,  canned  goods 
and  financial  contributions. 


lll»-     iciviiliy      Vv  i  I  I  I     i,',1     p>-' 

idle    North    C    Amfs     (6-0)     n 
main(>d   in    first   place 
by     the      Dorks     and 
games  off   the  pace. 

Intramural    All 

Tonight,  The  Brandeis  In- 
tranuirai  All-Stars  are  facing 
the  Habscn  Cciiege  Intramural 
A 11 -Stars  m  a  basketball  game 
at  Bat)son.  The  game  Ix'gins  at 
9   p  m. 

The  Brandeis  All-Stars  are 
composed  of  playt-i »  in'in  li»^ 
leading  teams  in  th*^  A  league. 
Membc^rs  of  the  .squad  included 
Paul  Zayotte,  Mitch  Kamaiko. 
Bob  Greenb<^rger.  Russ  Land- 
l>erg.  Joel  Coslov.  Rish  Bailer, 
Richie  Hymoff,  Jon  Cohen, 
Charlie  Schiffer.  Mik.-  Oixr- 
man.  Paul  (^orin  and  Dave 
Olesker. 

A  return  game  is  scheduled 
at  Brantleis  on  Thursday. 
March  7th.  starting  at  7  30  p  m 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
taken  as  the  meaningless  one. 

I  don't  intend  to  make  too 
miK*h  of  tiit-ii  iiit»agri-eirii  nt  as 
to  who  should  dictate  areas  of 
responsibility  about  the  lole  of 
society,  the  intellectual,  the 
bomb,  fear,  human  dignity. 
and  all  the  other  terms  they 
mention  in  case  I've  forgotten 
any    Certainly  they  don't. 

It  has  been  objected  to  cer- 
tain arguments  in  Mill's  a^gic 
that  if  every  word  in  the  lan- 
guage were  a  name,  sentences 
would  be  mere  lists  of  names, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  as- 
serting anything.  It  is  not  ne- 

terpretinjg  Mill  too  literally, 
but  it  would  appear  ihai  Jstark 
and  Tatz  have  demonstrated 
that  sentences  (and  collections 
f*f  thc!:^)  ecu  be  l;7»iA./t«.»*i  *v* 
more  than  one  reason. 

Tbia     is     act     t«     cast     pny 


sliadv)ws  (»n  tlie  integrity  of 
their  inteiltH-tual  passions,  nor 
IS  it  to  imply  that  quest'ons  oi 
freedom.  responsit>!)!ty.  reiiliiv. 
and  so  on.  should  not  be  eon 
sidertKl  On  the  contrary,  my 
complaint  is  that  they  have 
not  been  considere<l  in  the 
texts  in  question  The  latter, 
occasionally,  have  an  air  of 
seriousness,  but  there  the  re- 
semblance to  serious  thought 
ends.  They  employ  concepts 
(insofar  Bn  they  write  .sen- 
tences), but  they  do  not  inves- 
tigate them.  The  only  support 
they  offer  for  their  contentions 
(if  they  are  really  contendmg 
anything)  is  that  anything  else 
would  be  unthinkable. 

If  the  real  stimulus  for 
their  writing  are  problems 
«^hj»t  need  clarification  and 
solution,  then  some  real  ni- 
tempt  should  be  made  to  clari- 
fy and  solve  them.  If  not,  then 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writ- 
XI  n  will  nnd  some  more  private 
means  of  indulging  themselves. 
IhivM  Shapiro  *<S 


"SOON  YOU'LL 
HAVE  A 
DEGREE 


THEN  WHAT?" 

Well,  now  it'.s  a  question  of  fmdinp:  the  right 
organization.  Like  the  Kt^ll  System.  AH  Hell  System 
maniiK*'f^^*''i^  c<»me.s  up  through  the  ranks.  And 
Hince  one  of  the  chief  jirereciui.site.s  of  nianaK*'nu'nt 
18  a  .stronK  educational  hackKround,  we're  conlinu- 
jilly  searcViinK  f<'r  iniaKinative,  f<)^\^ar(i-th;nkinJ3: 
mt-n.  You'll  start  in  nianaK<*ment  v^ith  a<ivance- 
nienl  liev^encient  ujx»n  your  ability..  And  the  Hell 
Sv^rerll  i.-^  ,^yn<»nymous  with  j«»b  .«:»t  isfaction.  be- 
cause of  tlu'  ini|Mtrtance  <if  the  job  y(»u  11  (!<•,  an«i 
your  potential  to  (i<»  it  well  —  either  a^  a  technical 

or  non-technical  K^'^i'^'^^*'- 

jf  you  think  your  dej^'ree  ofTer^  you  Ihe  b;i<e  for 
a  rev.aiuinR  cari'cr  in  i^ur  n).H!»Mt(*^»..enl  and  if 
you're  in  the  up^H^r  half  of  your  class,  then  come 
iii]k  wii)v  uH  when  we  intrrvKW.  Make  an  ap'iMMnt- 
menl  at  your  placement  <ifl)ce  now. 

Applicants  w.ll  l)€  interview(Hl  for  all  rcRinnal 
o[)erating  companies  in  ihe  United  States  and 
Canada. 

BELL  SYSTEM   TEAM    INTERVIEWS 

Monday,  March  11 


UrnyH  ENOt-AND  (CpU)  TELEPHONB 


Page  Twelve 


THI     JUSTICe 


Msfcli  5,  ItiS 


On  Hm  Judget'  Bench 


End  of  a  Struggle 


Jeff  Cohen 


Brandeis  Tramples  Tufts^  92-84; 
Finishes  Season  With  844  Slate 


An  opt't)   K'lt  M    u>  thf   powtTs  that   bo: 

The  basketball  st-ason  has  run  iis  course  and  for  bfiit-i 
or  worst-  tlu'  Judgt-s  stand  at  iM 4  havmj;  won  only  ontv  on 
tlie   road 

Much  as  1  would  like  to  have  you  think  to  the  contrary, 
it  was  far  from  a  successful  season  for  a  variety  of  reasons  - 
inexperience,  lack  of  height,  lack  of  depth,  sometimes  lack  of 
spirit  A  few  things  were  proven,  a  few  disproven  as  the  season 
progressed      and    died. 

The  appropriate  color  is  blue,  the  taste  a  little  bitter. 

I  tlunk  of  Rhode  Island,  a  team  wc  had  no  business  beating,  .  ,, 

xKi     -.      .     i»         1        •  J  •  \    r       •        I'    H       .    itit   TJ,»»h^<,Mn  nfinnest  vear  as  a  collegiate,  spell 

We  lost    We  should  nave  won    A  ioui  e.iueo  i^^ttitial  Uoin.su  in  oi  •-  .. 

Rhody    in   the   final   two   minutes   —    it    would   have   put   him   out 
of  the  game  —  it   was  changed.  Unprecedented    It  put  Bill  Gold 
berg  out  i»f  the  game    If  we'd  t>eaten  Hhodo  Island  don't  be 

ridiculous.    Rhode    Island    is    big  tune   basketball     But   then       .    . 
tiiere   was   Harvard. 

I     think     of    Suffolk      I    shudder.     I    think     >f    Merrimack. 

Forget  it 


By  JKI  F  COHKN 

MKDFORD  —  The  JikIrcs  did  it  up  like  champs. 

Santo  Ciniino  contributed  20  points  au:l  20  rebounds.  Ron  Kemper  l>owed  out  with 
13  despite  reinjurinK  his  once-broken  hand.  Bill  Cioldber^'  called  it  a  career  with  18  clutch 
IKjints,  Steve  Heller  chipped  in  14  and  Brandeis  had  its  eighth  win  of  the  season,  92-84, 
at  the  expense  ot*  Tufts  as  the  basketball  season  skidded  to  a  close. 

It  was  a  satisfying  victory  all  around.  The  rather  truncated  career  of  Richie  Ripps 
came   to   an   end   in   a   blaze  of"**  ~  ~ 

glory     as    he    scored     tht-     last 
bucket  of  the  season,  and  Ar 
nie     Springer    capped     off     his 


Fencers  Third  in  N  E  Championships 


To    Win,    To    Lose 

What's  the  answer  Bad  coaching"  Thii  Philip  made  his 
share  of  mistakes,  the  pt-.'uhar  thing  al)out  it-he  adiiuts  them 
Casey  Stengel  never  lost  a  ball  game  in  his  life  Phil  Philip 
has.  but  what  could  he  have  done''  Use  Stu  Pans  more  when 
he  came  back  from  Israel  No  F'aris  was  out  of  shajM\  unused 
to  the  system,  unieady  Use  Arnie  Springer  more'  Springer  never 
playtHi  half  decent  basketball  until  the  end  of  the  season,  maylx- 
he   would    have    reached    form   earlier,    who    knows'    Who    could 

know** 

Why  pull  Billy  Goldberg  in  and  out  of  the  game  the  way 
Philip  did'  Billy's  a  hothead  1^'t  him  go  and  hell  take  every- 
thing on  himself,  take  almost  every  shot,  drive  whenever  he 
thinks  the  time  is  right,  control  the  game  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he's  a  gunner,  a  one  way  guy  He's  not,  but  he  si-es 
things  only  one  way  When  the  going  gets  rough.  Goldberg 
won't  depend  on  anyon"  else  He'll  take  the  shot  and  take  the 
blame  if  it  misses  Billy  propels  him.self  into  a  ball  game,  some 
times  he   loses    his   perspective 

The  Kemper  Jinx 

KemfXM-''  What  a  pity.  Here's  a  man  who  lookt«d  like  the 
greatest   thing  to   hit    this   area   since,   weli  Kudy    Fmderson" 

perhaps  Ix^tter  in  his  owti  way  There  would  have  iH'cn 
only  one  fitting  way  f«>t  Pvon  lo  t-nd  his  rart  er  l)re;ik  l)()th  legs 
its  tHvn  that  way  f«»r  three  season^  Three  ye-ns  .o.!o  it  was 
ari  a.>v>rlmfnl  of  aili'.a  nt->  la>t  \<-nr  it  vw.o  iiioomiuk  lei  >sis  and 
pn)l>ati«)ri  this  season  ■<  wa--  a  bad  ankle,  soie  ftntt.  -.iuc  back, 
broken    hand    et     al.  .   .  . 

Ken. per  v\  as  the  key  K-'inoer  wa«  hurt  Br,«iKleis  rhd  not 
sfNtre  c(»n>istently  Braiidei>  di'l  not  have  a  man  who  c(»uld 
handie   the   ball    lO   tlu-   i.ivwt     liraiideis   lost    !>al!    ga'iies 

Thi-  f:.  .-oilmen'  Young  It  s  a  iiumuu.t  ntal  task  to  play 
ba.sketball  and  still  study  at  this  scliool  It  is  floubly  dithcult 
for  a  fre^hriyan  to  r'.iake  th*'  ^Hjn>;t n)«>nt  1<»  «oll»»i/.'  life  at  the 
*ame   tiiiu-     But   the   fri-shmen    were   the   core. 

The    Freshmen    Corps 

Ciarv   (;oldl>erg  is  a  tnill  player  from  the  word  go  and  l>eyond 
has   a   Tin*'   •^hot,   he  drives    well,    perhaps   too  often,   but   well 
has  a    tendency   to   Ix-   slaek   on  defense     he   hasn  t    learned   to 
pass    on    ttie    fa-t    brsak,    he     >ft.-n    relies    on    hiiiiNelf    1(K)    much 
Billy  GoldlH-rg  -,   problem  all  over 

Stev.'    Heller  well  if   lie   stops   thinking   he's    Flgin 

Bayor    tie  11   l>e  g<HKl     very  good     He  sriows   mw   move.>   iti   tvery 
game,    he    shoots    well,    his    defense    is    rust>     too.    but 
leach  defense,  you  tiave  to  liv*-  it    Foolish  as  it  ■iounds,  you  liavc 
to   hate    to 


ing  Kemper  and  contributing  a 
number  of  key   rebounds. 

Yes,  it  was  satisfying.  Things 


Bv   I-LOYD   MICHAELS         j  match  c)ose. 

,    .       ,        .         ,  I       On      Saturday,      tlie     fencers 

The    Brand.Ms     fencing    team  j  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^  j^,  j  ,j,    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

finished  its  r«'gulai   sea.son  on  a  i  unsuccessful    defense    of    their 
losing    note    Wednesday    night,  j  New    England    Fencing    Cham- 


finally     broke     right     for     Phil  ;  losing  to  Harvard  18-9    The  de 


pionship     Despite    a    fine    indi- 

„,  .,         .        ..  .,-  »   „,,^    ■  „         ■       .        I  .1      f  ♦,,..    vidual     performance     by    Mike 

Phihp  despite    a    ^5   point   per-    f.^at  was  Brandeis   '^'Kbth  of  the  ^  ^^^^^.^     Brandeis   finished   third 

formi^nce    by     Paul    Berger    oi    ^t.yr  against  only  two  victories,  i  ^-j^.j^jp,^      new-champion     MIT. 
Tufts  I  the  worst  record  in   the   team's    and  second-place  Trinity. 

The  game  started  in  far  from    history  I       Levin,  apparently  saving  his 

encouraging  fashion    The  Jum-i       OnlV     Sinu-on     Brunner    and  ' -Strength    for    this    tournament 

-  Cv>mpiled    a    perfect    8-0    record 


Bloom      were 
the      Judges 


to     become    the 
Foil    C^hampion 


N(*w    England 
Jim    Levinson 


bos  murdered    Brandeis  off  the  ;  freshman      Paul 

boards    and     jumped    off    to    a     impressive      for 

quick    lead     The    Judges    came  j  3,.j,nner  was  undefeated   in  his     was  35  and  Al   Katz  4-4  in  the 

back     once,     twice.     Stu     Paris  |  three  ep<>e  matches  and  Bloom,    sabre    events     Simeon    Brunner 

popped  in  a  jumper  at  the  buz 


zer  and  the  score  was  tied.  M 
37,  as  the  teams  left   the  court 
for  the  break 

Back  came  Tufts  as  the  sec 
ond    half   started,    but    Brandeis 
stayed    close     Berger    kept    up 
his    bombing    for    the    Jumbos 
(he  had  a  mere    18   in  the  first 


a  rapidly  dc\  eloping  n  ovice.  divided  his  eight  epee  matches 
addtMl   a   point    m   foil  and     Mike     Post     struggled 

AU-American  Mike  U>vin,  a  through  eight  gruelling  match- 
frequent  disappointment  dur  es  winning  two.  while  suffer- 
ing the  year,  managed  to  win  ing  from  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
only    one    of    his    foil    matches      longed   cold 

Every  Brandeis  fencer,  with  ;  Although  MIT.  dominated 
the  exception  of  epeeman  Mike  j  the  Championships,  the  race  for 
Post     managed    to    get    at    least  |  se^cond    place    was    very    close. 

Trinity   t^dging   out   the  Judges 


Final   Hit «<^k«^i bull  ^iiaiiwiirw 


pace   became 


Gary      Galdbfin 
Bill      ColdlHTK 
Ron       KemptT 
Steve       Heller 
Steve      Smith 
Stu      Phtis 
Santo     Cuiiuio 
.Arnu>      Splinter 
l.arrv      C.r  t'cnlM-i  « 
J  I  in     .Si  1,(1  i>r 
D.ivc       F!)stcm 
Huhif       H\  II      iT 

Hu  hi.-       Hipp'' 


Field      (ioals 
•>n7      109       379 

81 

H4 

M9 
I  ^ 
?.H 
'>7 

i;,' 


L'SL' 
170 

:it>M 

!  I* 

71 
14:. 


fAr.tiid'  IS      I 
(  )pp<  nu-nt  s 


.t-ds 
r.>i,,!s 


21 

27 
'» 
It. 


K>tU 


1<| 

4 
4 


(2 1 

:t7B 

42« 
.V.»4 

:i.'..s 

•'10 

:t:i:! 

J  44 

.>(H> 


Free 

9« 

in 

78 
(i4 

19 
K4 

•S 

•♦ 

11' 


Throws 

72       7:>0 


7L' 

:»/ 

.19 

IK 
■>•> 


6:J7 
731 
6<»9 

»-•••• 

947 
;i44 

,-.70 

101) 
(MX) 


Tram    H<-hi>uiids 


H8 

HO 

9« 

115 

47 

195 

llHt 

4 

ri 

JO 

0 

1.' 

7 
1()». 


4  2 

4  0 
h  1 

5  2 
">  • 

:t  9 

H.H 
.')  7 
04 
.'  7 
I  ■'. 
0 
1  .') 
0  9 

4  H 

44  ; 


«»71      418      .bU         — 


He 

He 


you    cant    down  court  trailing  by  six  and 

shot      in     desperation      Cimino 

took     down     h\n    20th     rebound 

play    good   defense.    Heiier  s   km)   nappy    go    lucky    for  j  ^^^^    f^,^    j^,    Heller,    Steve    ured 


half)      but     it     wasn't     enough    !  one     point,     but     Harvard     was 

Brandeis     really     wanted     this    simply   loo  strong  to  make   the  '  by  only  a  few  points 

one 

Now  Cimino  controlh^  the 
t>oards 

Gary    Goldberg    scored,   then 
Bill    Goldberg.    Pans    from    the 
I  line,   Billy   from   the   line,  Cim 

'  for    Tufts    -  -    tht 
;  frantic 

Cinuno  hit  again.  Billy  Gold 
.  berg     scored     six     straight     and 

the  Judges  '>eenied  to  In-  in  con 

trol.       7,T  »)H        Herii,er       i)op{)e<i 

again      but      tin-      Judges      were 

stalling     Out    came    Tufts    from 

its   7()n«'    under    th<'    boards    and 

began    t'>    press      Brandeis    ate 

them    up 

Kemper  hred  a  p<'rfect.  blind 

pass  to  Cimino  underneath  for 
I  two  more  Now  Tufts  l>eg'4n  to 
■  foul     Heller    hit    two    fr;  m    the 

line,  Cimino  put  in  a  tap.  Ber- 
,  gt-r  fouled  out 

Tufts  didn't  fold,  however. 
'  and  stay<Hi  within  striking  dis- 
'  tance  Gary  Goldberg  hit  a  pair 
I  of  free  throws.  Billy  Goldberg 
j  put  in  four  more  from  the  line 

to   run   his  string   to  eight   frtM^ 

throws    without    a     miss,    Paris 

hit   two   from   the   line 

In  came  Ripps  with  a  min- 
ute to  play  With  stn^onds  re- 
maining Tufts  brought  the  ball 


Rel>ounds   Ftmls  Tot    Pts 

13  S 

11  7 

n  6 

99 

«« (\ 

fi2 

ft  2 
4  2 

1  7 
I  7 


69 
64 

29 

65 
«n 

to 

SI 

41 

♦i 

9 

>■* 

4 

I  1 


49:! 
407 


290 
234 
185 
217 
laa 

74 
13(i 

17 

■-'1 

::', 
it 

10 

8 
I  499 


I  :. 
I  :t 
I  It 


7  :<  4 


Catch  22 


lag  ram 
our    hearts: 
She     Si'  I  T  e  d 
hand   and    pnlh'd   }iim   out    on 


that     Watch    hini     if   lie   stayo 
he   could    l>e    the    key 

Cimino 


eligible 

—  Fabulous 


and    I    think    tu-    will 


arvd   It   was  cigars 


Rrvrinaii 

T>al)«n 

S  i  I .! .  i  If 
.)*       '~... 

M    <:'(«•« 
^  •  «•  '  )l 

TolaH 


1  1 

;  I 
1 

ia 
• 
2 
4 


It 


Krfniwf 

»<l.llTtl 


the  length  >jf  the  court  to  Ripps 
who  calmly  flipped  the  ball  in 
as    the    buzzer    sounded 

Brandei.s     had     won     its     la?t 
Santo   Cimino""    K,«bul  )us     Here's   a    kid,    6    feet    two    ;!iches     game  of   tii»-   sf-a.M~.n   -       it.s   first 

tall     who    ret)ounds   agnnst    men    up   to   seven    inches    taller   than     on   the   road 

hiniNflf  Hud  d<H's  a  jol)    ii«-  cleais  <n;t.  he  ligtits  und«"r  the  tx)ards.     all  around 

^le  >    a    little    crud«-    l)ut    he    l)attler.     His    shot    goes    from    l>ad    to 

wor>e.  he  e<ir^  do   >x>tter  ')f(»'nsnely  arvd   he  will    Philip  has  In-en 

try;r-ig   to   tt  rsrh   tiiivi   a!!   season     perhap,-,  ih«-   Iruits   of   tliat   lulel- 

a.;<*    were    >. >  n    ;igani.«t    Tufts     d'.ve    hiiii    .>.on',c    heio    under    the 

boards.   •«    r^v:"i   -o  y   {\v  "r   so.    and   he  !1    nioir   than    hold   his  own 
Jim    Sharpe  well  he    probably    wants    to    plas    ball 

more   than    anyone  i-Lse  on   the   team,   but    his    legs    Vk  on  t    let    him 

Tom  li  ttio>«-  wir>    memb«'r->  dnd  they  'igl.ten   -ip  like  piano  wire 

3n<i   >w-   can  ♦    n'ov*-     He   rnn   sh<H)t   from   the   (orner.    he   can   pass 

underneath     h"  can  hustle     He's  t«M)  skmnv    to  rel>ound  vv(Ml  but, 

once  again,  he'll  gvt   h.i.v  .sh.are  with  a  bigger  rt^an  to  help  l-.iin  out. 
Steve   .Stiuth  his   trouble   is   h<_'   lik«>x   »<.  ;in;tiy/.»   hi.niself. 

and   v\  !ien   };e  fl(H-s    lie  do.'sn  t    hk-   -.»  hat    \u'  finds     Wlien   he  goes 

out    there.    a>    again.--*    .Suffolk,    and    l.t>    hiiii.>«'lf    go    he  II    score, 

but  he  can  t   loosen  up    He  can  shoot,  not  as  well  as  man>   [)!avers. 


TUFTS 
4 

■I 


BHAMOCIS 

It  n-t  '. 

RiPfM 

eintlri* 


work  seem  to  be  that  authority 

is    bad.    institutions   corrupting. 

mawkish    diagram    designed    to  ^^^     people     who    hold    official 

warm    our    neans.  positions    t)f    con^rnand    are    en- 

Yoasnrian's  gaged    in   a  c(>nspiracy   to  cheat 

and    frustrate    and    destroy    the 

„,                  ,.  vital    life    of    individuals     Hel- 

thc    danci'    ffoor     She    i/'a.s    a  j^^^.^     ^^^^^^      ^     postwar     chc'ne 

ti'or.sc    dajuer    than    et'en    lie  himself,     is     an     innocent     who 

ivn<     hill    she    tttrew    herself  attempts    to    escape    the    prison 

about   fo  the  synthetic  jitter-  ^^f    organized    slaughter    which 

bug    TTiu.sic    With    more    unin-  j<^,p  f^orce  represents    But  Hel- 

/iibife^d  pleasure  than  iic  had  jj.pjj  |,t.,o  i-  a  character  whose 

erer    observed    until    tie    /elf  offensive  and  chaotic  responses 

his    legn    ialUng    asleep    irith  ^^    people    and    situations    tx*ar 

boredoTM   nTid   yanked  her  off  ^^q     similarity     whatsoever     to 

the    dance    floor    foteard    the  ^^e    possibilities    of    individual 

fable    at    which    the    girl    he  human    vitality     As    a    conven- 

should   have   been    scrett'ing  tional       hero       in       the      jazzy. 

was   still    sitting   tipsilv    reifh  modernistic      mode      his 

one  hand  around  Aari's  neck,  strongest      interests      emerge 

her  (grange   aatin    blouse    •.till  from  a  part  of  the  body  which 

hanging  open  slovenly  beloie  is    absolutely   severed    from   the 

her  full  white   lacy   brasstere  brain     and     the     heart      There 

as    she    ynnde    dirty    sex    talk  have    always    Ix'en    people    like 

Just  as  he  rearfied  them  Yossarian   in   the   world,    but    to 

Luciana   gave   }inn    n    /orte/ul  plate    such    a    creature    in    the 

uTTPxpecfed     shov*'     thai     car-  interpretive   center   of   a    satiric 


1  « 

■J 
1:'   : 


TO      74      iM       Tctali 


JO      U      92 


ried  them  both  ireU  bctyoriff 
the  table  so  that  they  rrere 
still  alone  She  was  a  tall, 
eartfiy.  exuberayit  gi-^l  u-xth 
Innq  hnir  arid  a  pretty  jace. 
a  btt-Toni.  dehghtjiil 
tious   Qir\ 


(and  thus  moral)  literary 
structur'.*  is  to  adniit  that  ex- 
perience cannot  Iw  understood 
or  controlled  That  admission 
is  pi'rhaps  exactly  the  feature 
flxrta-  of  ihe  b<jok  which  has  drawn 
the      applau.se      of      so      m  a  n  y 


but    he 


pr  ' vt'H 


hat 


e.ui    drive 


and    throA-    m    :in   (Mca>^i«>nal 

Sfi  >h'>t    o   ->hor^,   jumper     If  he  ii    lust   let    go.   utuvind 

A    Tough    Season 

It 


Trackmen  Take  Third 
In  New  York  Relays 


The  central    ideas    which    are     eagt^rly     dinuiewing      literary 
supposed  to  animate  this  leaden    men. 


'.vi--n't  a  go')d  *;<  .i-^on  Piniii)  'r:'d  -)]i  !h<* 
th-U  >i" "oit  'i  ;>o>,-.i!.it  r  !  A  cf  liuoi  v\,(>iked  (  oriNi-ten,  1  v  enough. 
H'»w  (MO  son  he  a  g,''Mt  coach  with  a  team  th.it  .iveiagt-s  six- 
one''  It  (in  J  !><  riwiK  Give  him  a  chance  won't  you.  anyone, 
give  huM  a  tjr-ak  I  think  h-'-'s  an  cxcell-'fU  (  oarli  Hi-  i>  a  fine 
man,  i:i  a  w.^id  Uial  1  respect,  he  has  ("L.XS.S.  Nu  one  could 
have  d.ti*'  better.  No  one.  Not  even  Mick<  >    Fisher. 

That's  my  opinicm    Shoot  aX  me,  plea  >     (;:\('  me  a  wall  and 
I'll    -•<ind    in    fron*   of  it     Brand.is   It.i'.   a    fui'     »<»,iih.   n-mih-   ]t;i  od 
«-,io.i»     .,,4<-4   ..    iitiu'   h.'O-'it.   a   little  '  mmi  arict-,  a   little  more  sup 
poi        ifni    this   team   will   go   places     L'-^    '^    vryo^ntr     ter    It    remain  •'••"'  M'--- 
Ihf    smallest    small   college    t'-am    in    (it.ds    kii.gdo!!!    and    i 

■  Wf!l   r<'\'rs<    tlia'    r"<  ord   next   % 


NEW      YORK      —      Running 

against    1.")  other  teams  in  a  two 

' '"nbinations  '  ^**''*^'  handic.ip  relay  Brandeis 
took  down  third  place  behind 
NYC  s  B  s(iuad  and  lona  in  a 
college  relay  event  al  tlu  K  of 
C  games  at  Madison  S(tuare 
f'iarden.    f"t  ui  i>    night 

Branfhis  plarci  second  m  its 
heat,  losing  to  lona  by  incites 
w!ii!,    ;,,  i;;ij  .  !.,.  l;"ri  in  th'^  ^i-in- 


'  \\  c    tlu    not    (l.imi     mlall.ihilily" 

—  cxicui    liom    the    sLiicnHiil    (»l    j)uij)<)sc    on 
ihi     (alltoii.i!    y,\^y^(     (,1    t'lc    last      I()l<(    II. 

—  1  he    woui  shoulti  be  nif:ilhl>ility! 


n.Mg  t  me'  of 


2 '.  1   N  Y  U    took 

O    - J  .     -      r-i  /\.     Xr 


W 1 1 


^nr.  "  F'tuiip  f?ain  n  wasu  i 
an  :d,e  boast,  it  wasn't  smtplv  tin-  i^oal  wait  till  n<-xt  .,«ar  guys 
atULude    It  was  a  {)lcdge    Give  liuu  the  chance  Lo  fulfill  il. 


ing   of    A  2A  0 

Frank     Gold.sclm^idt. 
— --  r^ 

r  1  o  I  1 1 1  <-!  1 1 ,    VII 

and     F/d     Gas'onguay     did 


Don 
the 


running   for   Brandeiji. 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL   MEZZONE.    Prop. 
Moin  ot  Soutli  —  TW  3-940S 


Monarch  Diner  Inc. 

789   MAIN    STREET 
WALTHAM 

Op«n  5  AM.        Close  9  00  f  M 


Eiglit  Students  Win 
Wilson  Fellowships 

Eiarht  Brandeis  students  have  received  Woodrow  Wil- 
son National  Fellowships,  and  nine  received  honorable 
mention,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  announced  to- 
day. 

The  fellowship  winners  are  Stephen  L.  Donadio  (Eng- 
lish), Nancy  L.   Howell   (Sociologry),   David   L.   Kreinick 

(Physics) ,    Donna    Robinson* 

(Middle    Eastern    Studies), 
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ropol- 
(Hi«- 


>.«wrence  Rosen  ( Anthro 
Cgy),  Judith  R.  Shapiro 
tory),  Joan  R.  Smolin  (Eng- 
lish), and  Ernest  M.  Torczyner 
(  African  Studies ) .  ( These  fields 
are  their  future  areas  of  study, 
not  their  majors). 

Honorable  Mention 

Students  who  received  hon- 
orable mention  are  Beverly  L. 
Comman  (History).  Robert 
Fromer  (History).  Margaret  S. 
Gibbs  (Psychology),  Jonathan 
L.  Kamin  (Sociology).  Phillip 
D.  Kroll  (History).  Emily 
Schottenfcld  (Russian  Studies). 
Evan  Stark  (Sociology),  Carol 
Wasserman  (History),  and 
Ruth  L.  Weinslcin  (Political 
Science). 

In  awarding  the  fellowships. 
the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  several  regions.  Brandeis 
is  in  Region  I,  which  includes 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  five 
Canadian  provinces.  There  are 
179  fellowship  winners  from 
Region    I.    coming    from   thirty 


colleges.  Students  from  39 
schools  have  received  honor- 
able mention. 

Region  Winners 

Harvard  leads  Region  I  in 
number  of  fellowship  winners 
with  55.  Radcliffe  has  twelve 
and  McGill  ten.  Of  other  area 
colleges,  Amherst,  M.I.T.,  and 
Smith  each  have  nine  winners. 
Dartmouth  has  seven,  Tufts 
five,  B.C.  three,  and  B.U.  two. 
Six  Canadian  schools  also  have 
fellowshio  winners. 


COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 

Malcolm  X,  Black  Muslim 
speaker,  will  be  on  campus 
in  April.  Yevgeny  Yevtu- 
shenko,  Soviet  poet,  will  be 
on  campuH  in  May.  More 
information  next  issue. 


Brondeif   Unavertity 


Morck    12,    1963 


Sivin  Wins  Vice-Presidential  Race; 
New  Council  to  Convene  Thursday 

Four  juniorn,  three  sophomores  and  three  freshmen  won  Student  Council  fwst.s  last 
Friday  as  class  representatives.  Karlier  in  tlie  week  Eric  Sivin  '64  defeated  Dave  Roston 
'64  in  thi^  vice-presidential  runoff,  :^95-:i01.  The  vice-presidential  race  had  been  tied  .'540- 
'MO  in  the  re^rular  election  contest  the  previous  v;ce»f  The  new  council  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  this  Thursday  night.  ^^ 

In  the  junior  class  the  following  candidates  won  Council  seats:  Mitchell  Sandweisa, 
114    votes,    Fred    Charney,    106* . 


votes,      Richard      Remnek,      99 

votes,   and   David   Golc'man,   97 

votes  Goldman  had  eleven 
more  votes  than  his  nearest  op- 
ponent. 


Sachar  Denies  Option  on  Housing; 
Class  of  '66  Presents  9/%  Petition 


President  Abram  L.  Sachar  this  week  dtK-lared  in  an  intervi 


that  his  new 


h 


Director  of  Public 
Heads  Local  Civic 


airs 


Aff, 

Croup 


program  will  be  implemented  regardless  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  freshman  class, 
although  he  called  his  program  "experimental"  and  sai<l  that  it  would  be  modified  and 
adapted  as  the  need  arises.  The  plan  in  part  calls  for  segregation  of  the  incoming  fresh- 
man cla.ss  in  Hamilton  quadrangle. 

At  the  same  time,  several  freshmen  circulated  jK^titions  opy>oslng  the  plan.  Most 
of  the  freshman  class  was  reached,  and  91  V-   supported  the  petition. 

The  petition  read:  "We,  the  undersigneii  mtmilK'rs  of  the  freshman  class  of  Bran- 
deifl  University,  cla.ss  of  '66.  .support  a  dorm- tory  r,yslem  in  which  members  of  all  classes 
are  mixed:  we  arf  mixe<l;  we  are  strongly  op}K>sed  to  the  formation  of  freshman  dorm- 
itories aa  has  l>een  planned.  " 

The  petition  was  sent  to  Victor  Hausner  '61,  newly-elected  president  of  Council,  to 

«- ♦be  given  to  Dean  of  Students  1 

Milton    Sack.s 

Questionnaire 

AI.SO  this  weok  Council  draft 
ed      a     separate     questionnaire 
form     and     distributed     it     to 
freshman  niaill>oxes.   The  form 
asked  frestinien  al>out  their  ac- 
tivities   and     specific     ways     in 
which    they    had    made   contact 
with   university   life.    The  form 
also    asked    for    fxrsonal    reac 
tions  to  the  housing   plan.      Of 
the    111    freshmen   who  replied 
95  opposed   the  plan. 

President  Sachar  empha 
sized,  however,  that  no  alterna- 
tives will  be  considered  to  the 
plan  for  next  year  Since 
Brandeis  is  almost  entirely  a 
residential  campus,  he  said, 
freshman  dorm  living  will  give 
new  students  an  opportunity 
lo  Ix'come  adjusted  to  the 
school,  when  at  first  they  have 
no  relation  lo  ii  in  ihis  way 
he  hopes  to  build  an  esprit 
de  corp.s"  among  the  fre.«»hmen 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


In  the  sophomore  class  the 
following  candidates  won 
Council  seats  Joel  Stein,  115 
votes.  Sieve  Mora.  9}l  votes, 
and  Katie  Spitz,  90  votes  Miss 
Spitz  won  her  seat  by  five 
votes  more  than  her  nearest 
opponent. 

In  the  freshman  class  the 
following  candidates  won 
Council  seats:  Joe  McBride. 
with  a  record  vote  of  162 
votes.  Peter  Siris,  122  votes, 
and  Ken  Silk,  74  votes.  Silk 
won    nis   seat    by    a    four    vote 


margin. 


Primaries 


parture  from  normal  election 
procedure,  since  only  five 
freshman  and  so  p  h  o  m  o  r  e 
candidates  are  usually  selected. 
In  ihe  junior  class  the  fol- 
lowing candidates  survived  the 
primary  contest.  Dave  Levin- 
son,  Myra  Hiatt.  Saul  Faer- 
sttin,  as  well  as  Sandwei.ss, 
Charney  Remnek  and  Gold- 
man 

In  the  sophomore  class  the 
following  candidates  survivinl 
the  primary  contest  Mark 
Tatz.  Sy  Ix'ader.  Jim  Siiin  and 

t>- -t T»__ ♦„;„       .,„     ,..„ii     „„ 

Stein, 


Mora  and  Spitz 

In    the    Freshman    class    the 
following    candidates    survived 
In   the   primary    election,^    for  .  the   primary   contest     Harvey 
council     representatives,     .seven  i  Stone,    Nad'inc    Payn     Hoh    S;  .' 
candidates  from  each  cla.ss  sur      ron  and   Bol)  Acker,   as   will   as 
Tliis    represt^nts    a    do    '  McBride,  Sins  and  Silk 


vived 


Lawrence  J.  Kane  '57,  director  of  the  Brandeis  Public 
Affairs  office,  was  elected  two  weeks  ago  to  serve  as  thej 
first  chairman  of  Waltham's  Workable  Program  citizen's 
advisory  committee.  Kane  wan  selected  by  Mayor  Austin 
D.  Rhodes  late  in  1961  to  serve  on  the  20-member  group. 
The  committee  was  established  in  Waitham  by  the  federal 

Government's    II  c  ••  ••  •  n  *    'i::i±'*^ " 

Home  r  inance  Agency  as  part 
of  »».  national  program  to  estab- 
lish community  participation  in 
city  planning  The  committee 
is  Waltham's  only  link  to  fed- 
erally 8i>on»ofed  aid  programs 
and,  as  Kane  puts  it.  will  serve 
as  a  "watchdog  on  ihe  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds." 


Representation 


"The  committee  can 
ee    before    any    action 


guaran- 
a    good 

solid  representation  of  the  com- 
munity." says  Kane.  Seated  on 
the  20-man  committee  are  an 
Episcopal  bishop,  a  pharmacist, 
an  attorney,  a  contractor,  a 
representative  of  the  I.#eague  of 
Women  Voters,  representatives 
from  industry,  the  president  of 
a  labor  local,  and  others.  The 
committee  will  thus  act  as  a 
control  on  the  community  as 
well  as  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  that  it  will  prevent  the 
•oending  of  federal  funds  by 
city  oflflcials  without  a  broad 
community  representation. 

When  the  committee  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  granted  $100,- 
000  to  use  at  *ta  discretion.  The 
committee  will  use  the  funds 
to  study  city  administration, 
neighborhood  analysis  for 
blight,  community  financing. 
urban  renewal,  and  toll  roads 
T  w  n  siiheonnir»itte<»fl  nra  ryo-^ 
set  up  to  study  city  traffic  prob- 
lems and  housing.  Waitham 
was  a  pioneer  in  comprehen- 
sive housing  for  the  aged  and 
low  income  housing,  and  it  will 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


NSM  Initiates 
Exchange  Plan 
With  Tougabo 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  admittance  to  tne 
student-exchange  program  tx»- 
ing  held  between  Brandeis  and 
Tougaloo  Southern  Methodist 
College  near  Jackson.  Twiissis- 
sippi  Tougaloo.  a  predomi- 
nantly Negro  college  with  three 
white  studenU.  is  very  active 
in  civil  rights  work.  They  will 
he  sending  two  students  to 
Brandeis  during  their  spi  ing 
vacation,  March  25-April  2.  In 
return  the  Brandeis  Northern 
Student  Movement  wii?  send 
three  Brandeis  students  to 
Tougaloo  from  April  2- April  15. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  exchange 
is  to  allow  students  to  gain  a 
greater  understanding  of  the 
civil  rights  problem  by  observ- 
ing the  situation  in  the  South 
first-hand  and  communicating 
their  knowledge  and  under- 
standmg  to  Brandeis.  A  panel 
disonssion     iv«fh     ♦h«»    T/^.u^wlrwA 

students  will  be  held  MarcTi  26. 
and  other  sessions  are  planned 
to    acquaint    the    student    body 
with  the  Southern  problem 
All    interested    students    are 

(Continued  on  Pc^g?  7} 


Bcntly  Accounting  School 
To  Build  Waitham  Campus 

Brandeis  will  lose  its  status  as  the  only  college  in  Wai- 
tham when  the  Bent  ley  College  of  Accounting  and  Finance 
of  Boston,  moves  to  Waitham.  The  college,  Icxattxi  for  45 
years  in  the  Back  Bay  area  of  Boston,  has  purchased  the 
Lyman  F^state  on  Beaver  Street  in  Waitham. 

The  lOO-acre  estate  will  house  a  branch  of  the  Collt^ge, 
4*as    Bentley    plans    to    maintain 


Announcements 

Dean  of  Students  I.  Mil 
ton  Sacks  will  address  the 
freshman  class  toni/fi^ht  in  Na- 
than Seifer  Hall  at  8:15.  He 
will  di.scuss  details  of  the 
new  housing  plan.  Dean 
Sacks  will  also  speak 
Wednesday  night  on  WBRS 
at  \%:9%  on  "Plans  and  Pros- 
pects for  the   University." 

FOLIO,  a  literary  maga- 
sine  sponsored  by  the  Eng- 
lish department  and  operated 
by  Brandeis  students,  will 
appear  fsithin  the  next  two 
weeks.  At  8  p.m.  tomorrow 
night  in  Rabb  Lounge  FOLIO 
will  hold  a  meeting. 

The  JUSTICE  wiil  move  in 
triumph  to  Mailman  base- 
ment rootns  9%  mwA  *5^  !».  *!..« 

latter  part  of  this  week.  The 
regular  JUSTliE  meeting 
tonM^ht  (7:00)  will  take  place 
in  Sydeman  II.  Editors  will 
meet  at  6:30. 


I 


TaiK 
Role 


Gus  Hall 
Analyzes 
Of  Communism 

Gus  Hall,  leading  9p<^»kesman 
for  the  \J  S  Communist  Partv. 
st>oke  to  an  overflow  crowd  of 
300  i.>eopIe  at  Skhwartz  Hall 
la.st  night,  n?^  vTnothcr  100  were 
turned  awny  at  tho  door  'Itie 
talk  wa.s  sponsored  by  SPEj\C 
Also  on  hand  were  two  secur- 
ity oflUers  and  six  Waitham 
policemen.  After  his  speech. 
Mr  Hall  had  an  informal  talk 
with  alK>ut  75  students  in  the 
club  lounge  at  Sherinan,  which 
lasted   until    after    1  I  00 

In    his    formal    speech.    Mr. 
Hall   discussed  the  possibilities 
of  his  party  in   modern  Amer 
ica.     Claiming    comkplete    inde- 
pendince  from  the  USSR,  Hall 
indicated  that  his  group  would 
oniv  util!ze  •^sceful  "TfiesiiLS  H" 
furthei    noted  that  possible  fu- 
ture social  disclocations  would 
advance     the     socialist     cause 
with  the  electorate.   He  also  re- 
ferred  to  his  imprisonment  at 
Leavenworth  under  the  Smith 
Act  and  the  continuing  denial 
of  some  of  his   civil   rights   as 
indictments    of    American    de- 
mocracy.   In  the  Question  t^fi- 
od   tonowmg  tne   speech,    Mr 
Hall     attributed     the    Commu- 
nists'   lack   of   mass    appeal    to 
America's    general     pro.spority. 
brought  about  by  the  dominant 
position  of  the  United  Statef  ir. 
the  world  market. 


ijts  present  facilities  di*wntown. 
ihe  new  campus  will  b<'  devel- 
oped to  include  buildings  for 
classrooms,  administration 
buildings.  libraries.  dormi- 
tories, an  auditorium  and  gym- 
nasium  and  a  single  chapel 

Expansion   Program 

The  President  of  the  College, 
Thom.is  L  Morison,  C  P  A., 
said  that  the  expansion  pro- 
gram has  l)een  undertaken  be- 
vavi.-w-  of  the  large  iuvira.se  in 
enrollment  in  the  t>ast  ten 
years  The  numtx^r  of  students 
enrolled  Mas  almost  doubled 
and  the  numtx^r  of  staff  mem- 
bers has  grown  from  40  to  200. 
With  the  new  facilities,  the 
College  hopes  to  add  another 
thousand  students  to  its  pres- 
ent enrollment  of  4000  and  an 
additional  hundred  faculty 
members 

Bentley.  which  until  recent- 
ly had  been  only  a  school  i»f 
accounting,  has,  with  its  in- 
crease in  enrollment  and  facil- 
ities, initiated  a  B  A.  degree 
with  specification  in  account- 
ing. 


Notice  to  Contribittors 

I.  All  copy  is  due  at  12  noon 
on  Saturday,  unless  the 
event  which  you  are  cov- 
ering happens  on  Satur- 
day   night.    In    this    case, 

Sunday  at  3  p.m.  ABSO 
LirTEI.Y  NO  copy  will  he 
accepted  after  this  time. 
z.   All   copy   must  be   typed, 
with    typewriter    margins 
set  at  id  and  70. 
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Come  Onna  My  House 


Excelsior! 


To^jcther  with  well-deserved  cong^ratulations  to  the 
victorious  niembor.s  of  the  new  Student  Council  goes  the 
hope  tliat  thi.s  Council  .shall  meet  the  .«erious  challen^^e 
before  it.  Criticism  of  the  Cojncil  as  an  efTei'tive  in.stitu- 
lion  hit.s  engendered  much  concern  which  is  quite  appro- 
priate in  the  face  of  the  scope  and  quantity  of  this  criti- 
cism. Quite  alarming  is  the  expression  of  many  students 
that  they  have  little  feeling  of  association  with  Council 
and  even  less  confidence  in  its  ability  lo  act  on  their  behalf. 
Such  a  loss  of  prestige  and  respect,  if  it  is  a.s  widespread 
as  some  suggest,  is  quite  significant. 

More  incisive  still  have  been  the  criticisms  implicit 
in  certain  administrative  actions;.  First  is  ihe  suggestion 
that  Council  is  hardly  representative  at  all  —  that  it  does 
pot  command  any  kind  of  meaningful  constituency  among 
the  student  btniy,  tiiat  apatliy  aiul  ignorance  are  the  hall- 
marks of  .stu<lents  politics.  If  Cuuiuil  is  but  the  pajM^r 
voice  of  a  disorganized  and  ill-informed  student  bo<!y,  then 
council  can  hardly  demand  a  status  commensurate  with 
the  pn»{>er  function  of  it,s  resjxinsibilities.  And  second, 
Ckwuu'il.  or  more  projx^rly,  the  student  body  through 
i'ouncil,  has  had  little  influence  in  relevent  jxilicy  decisions 
because  it  has.  on  the  whole,  failed  in  })asl  years  to  offer 
rt^ponsible  alternatives  lo  administration  projxjsals.  After 
a  long  record  of  un.satisfactory  dealings  with  Council,  there 
is  much  imi>etus  to  the  indiiuition  (tf  not  taking  them 
aeriously. 

The  new  Council  must  meet  these  criticisms  seriously 
^xm]  efTei'tively.  Nor  is  the  hoy>e  unfounded  that  the  new 
Council  may  do  just  that.  The  record  vote  for  lx)th 
©flicers  and  representatives  sijrnificantly  challenges  the 
criticism  that  npathv  is  the  rule  and  that  representatives 
have  no  const ituencie«^.  In  the  aftermath  of  this  election, 
the  new  Council  has  a  strong  start  in  answering  its  critics 
and  reas.serting  its  proper  function  as  a  resiK>nsible  sixjkes- 
man  for  the  entire  student  union. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  iollowing  editorial 
is  reprinted  from  the  March  5,  1963  issue  oj  the 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  NEWS. 

When  new  dormitory  regulations  were 
announced  in  January,  a  wave  of  protest 
arose  against  such  smothering  "together- 
ness/* Once  again  the  University  had  seen 
fit  to  announce  inflexible  policy  without 
prior  student  consideration  or  consultation. 

This  lack  of  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  has  created  exactly  the  thing 
they  have  been  trying  to  eliminate:  Univer- 
sity-student antagonism. 

Rather  than  placing  faith  in  the  stu- 
dent as  a  responsible  adult,  there  seems  to 
be  the  fear  that  if  left  alone,  he  will  dis- 
grace the  University. 

Recently  at  Radcliffe  College,  a  student 
government  conference  illustrated  the  re- 
sfwnsibility  and  effectiveness  with  which  a 
student  group  can  act.  This  organization 
debated  the  merits  of  a  no-curfew  system 
for  the  residents 

President  Bunting  was  "greatly  en- 
couraged" by  the  performance  of  the  group 
because  it  showed  that  "Radcliffe  students 
are  seriously  inteersted  in  participating  in 
the  development  of  the  College  ...  it  is 
not  that  student  government  by  itself  de- 
cides great  things,  but  that  students  parti- 
cipate in  vital  college  decisions." 


The  Adventures  of  Subman 


It  is  interesting  to  note  President  Bunt- 
ing's attitude  toward  the  governing  body. 
She  does  not  fear  that  the  decision  will  be 
catastrophic,  for  she  says  that  **if  the  new 
rules  don't  work,  they  can  be  changed 
again." 

Such  tolerance  is  non-existent  here. 

We  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  University  has  taken  as  flexible 
a  view  of  student  self-determination.  Aca- 
demic liberalism  is  one  of  the  building  blocks 
upon  which  the  University  was  founded,  but 
wc  have  not  seen  this  same  principle  applied 
to  the  campus. 

If  the  administration  wishes  to  main- 
tain an  image  of  a  progressive  University, 
it  would  do  well  to  examine  its  relationship 
with  the  student. 

What  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Myles  freshman  interviewed  resent  is  not 
that  they  are  required  to  live  in  dormitories, 
but  that  they  were  ordered  to  do  so  with 
no  opportunity  to  voice  opinion  or  to  decide 
under  what  regulations  they  were  to  live. 

Fond-hearted  alumni  are  not  created 
by  forcing  them  closer  and  closer  to  their 
alma  mater,  any  more  than  close-knit  fami- 
lies are  made  by  strangling  members  with 
apron  strings.    Respect  is  reciprocal. 

Only  when  the  University  recognizes 
the  integrity  of  the  student,  will  it  get  the 
loyalty  it  wants  so  badly. 


Page  Two  Policy 


The  editorial  board  has  decided  on  the 
following  page  two  policy: 

1.  Unsigned  editorials  reflect  the  opin- 
ion of  at  least   two-thirds  of  the  editorial 

2.  Columns  of  opinion  entitled  "Com- 
ment" are  oiK*n  to  members  of  the  editorial 
find  a'^scK-iate  boards.  They  do  not  nei.*essar- 
ily  refltH,'t  the  opinion  of  anyc^ne  oth<'r  than 
the  writer. 

3.  L»etters  must  be  signed,  though 
names  will  be  withheld  on  request.  Letters 
reflect  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  but  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  editorial  l[X)ard.  The 
editors  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  letters 
)n  Krounds  of  tastf  or  space,  although,  m 
general,  most  letters  will  be  printed. 


We  wish  to  emphasize  that  just  as  the 
irticles  m  the  Justice  do  not  "^'cessarily  re- 
present the  opinion  of  the  editorial  board,  so 
editorials  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  the  staff  or  cijutributors.  It  has 
been  suggestetl  that  the  app<'arance  of  an 
Mlitorial,  with(nit  any  names  attached  to  it, 
?ives  the  inii)ressi()n  that  "the  pap/Cr"  sup- 
:K>rts  it.  On  the  contrary —  the  Justice  in- 
'hides  among  its  contributors,  staff  members 
md  eiiitorial  board  jM'ople  of  widely  differing 
opinions.  An  article  has  never  been  reject- 
Hi   because  the  editors  did   net  agree 


:he  iileas  it  put  forth;  we  .solicit  articles  of 
lifTering  views,  in  fact,  as  we  Ix^lieve  strong- 
y  in  the  jinnciple  of  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


We  feel  that  the  Justice  ed- 
itors and  .staff  sliould  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  cxccllrr.t  55 
SKje  of  March  5th.  The  reix)rt- 
iilg  wei.>  oujective,  llit*  feature 
articles  were  interesting,  \  ar 
led,  and  well-written,  and  the 
editorials  were  responsible  We 
hope  that  the  Justitcc  will  con- 
tinue this  high-level  perform- 
ance. 

Ranny  Lichtman  '€5 
Sara  Schmidt  '64 
Judith  Shub  '66 


The    -IliaSit"  Wa.T 

IT  '*  Communist  cry  for 
"freedom"  aiui  drinorrary" 
deludes  many  intellef-tuals  on 
tile  college  campus,  in^-luding 
Brandeis.  Both  true  Commu- 
nists, and  the  naive  who  fall  for 
their  line,  usually  call  them- 
selves "liberals"  or  "neutral- 
ists," or  earn  a  grandstand  rep- 
utation as  lovers  of  "peace" — 
I  rather  be  red  than  dead.  But 
the  Communists  only  use  nt'u- 
iraiism,  peace  propaganda,  and 
ranting  for  freedom  in  their 
plan  to  destroy  democracy. 
With  unshaded  eyes  —  most 
Brandeis  liberals  wenf  sun- 
glasses —  anyone  can  see  that 
freedom  is  not  their   end,  but 


the  life  of  a  tinivc  rsity  intellec 
tual  i.s  thinkiiiK  lii.s  life  i.s  a 
mind  of  active  thmitrht  and 
ideas.  Some  thoughts  change 
cunsLa.itly.  Scriiw*  ideas  iie\er 
change.  The  sum  of  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  at  any  one 
lime  could  hi'  termed  his  "ide- 
ology" In  the  American  ideol- 
ogy, one  idea  which  never 
changes  for  true  AmericBn.s  is 
the  love  of  freedom  and  dtnux:- 
racy  Today  the  soft  points  of 
the  Ameiiean  ideology,  which 
is  not  yet  a  totally  hardened 
rock,  are  be.ng  testtxl  A  para- 
mount    ivfwpt    lyf    that    t*>i.t     ;c    th»> 

question    of    ideological    'free 
dom  '    facing  all    university   in 
telltxtuals,  and   all   Americans 
Ttie  question  is,  does  one  whose 
ideological    commitment    is    to 
eventually    destroy    democracy 
have  democratic  rights.  Tlie  an- 
swer   is   ab.solutcly    "No"    with 
a  capital   "N." 

John  M    Medeiros  'G6 


The     foo<l 

reached    the 


situation  hag 
intolerable  stage. 
The  Brandeis  menu  consists  of 
a  nunured  varieties  of  fatty 
brown  meat  which  go  under 
such  aliases  as  roast  beef,  Iamb, 
and  veal.  These  ar^*  immersed 
in  gravy  which  is  supposed  to 
kill  their  taste  rather  than  em- 


i-  ^  11;  ^  V, 

l.^.  I  1 1 .1  a  1 


'£i€veB  Kinds  ol  Sulb  SaadwicliMr' 


would  be  easier  for  them,  ob- 
viously, to  overthrow  a  demo- 
cratic government  if  they  were 
"free"  to  do  so,  than  if  they 
were  prevented  by  democratic 

law. 

The   outstanding   activity   in 


larub  faripe 

I  can't  stand  it  anymore.  I 
juHi  eani  siarni  ii:  I  won'i  iei 
him  die  Him"  :  .  the  guy  next 
door  who  since  the  beginning 
of  U.-"  school  year  has  shrunken 
from  a  healthy  normal  weight 
of  160  Founds  to  an  emaciated 
and  sickly  140.  It  is  an  appal- 
ling sight  for  me  to  .sec  him 
lying  on  his  bed  mentally  f^aDJ*- 
ble  of  making  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  society  but  physically 
debilitated. 

The  burden  of  guilt  for  his 
condition  must  be  assigned  to 
that  menace  which  serves  food 
as  unpalatable  and  peculiar  as 
its  name.  Vn\  referring  to  Kuti 
dining  hall? 


The  p.s<'udo  meats  are  stipple^ 
mented  by  imitation  potatoes. 
Cold,  lumpy,  and  quaint  arc 
some  of  the  more  polite  adjec- 
tives which  have  been  applied 
to  these  im posters. 

On  H  good  day  a  meal  is 
.•iomcwhat  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  an  unadulterated 
vcKftciM'-  bui  m.ore  often  than 
not  one  1'-;  confronted  by  a  cold, 
tasteless,  dull  green  mass  called 
broccoli.  The  desserts  with  the 
fancy  .sounding  names  merit  a 
E>-  and  that's  only  bcH-au-se  I'm 
a  gut  Do  you  know  what  I^idy 
Baltimore  Cake  :s?  It's  that 
Betty  Crocker  reject  with  the 
brittle  white  icing  and  the 
sprinkling  of  .*ilaie  nut*. 

This  reproach  is  as  much  mo- 
tivated by  the  present  exigency 
as  by  a  recollection  of  better 
days  Three  years  ago  as  a 
freshman  I  could  enjoy  club 
ssndwicht^  before  me  Sunday 
movie.  Now  the  menu  offers 
cardboard  piazza  or  that  fiend- 
ish torture,  "the  yellow  death." 
^eggs?)  In  the  old  days  jeilo, 
ketchup,  and  salad  dressing 
were  not  diluted  beyond  recog- 
nition. Fresh  bread  was  avail- 
able. 

can  inflation  be  the  cause  of 
the  present  dilemma'^  We  are 
paying  more  for  food,  aren't 
we?  What  are  we  getting  for 
our  rnoney  —  ID.  cards?  I.sn't 
that  ironic  —  they  make  you 
show  a  card  so  that  you  can 
qualify  to  get  poisoned, 

Robert  Kleiner  '6S 
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Shelters  Opposed 


Debaters 


Washingti 


Petitions  Circulate     /^oyifes  Capture  B.  C  Trap  hies 

Two  student  petitions  protestmg  fallout  shelters  on  »  # 

campus  are  being  circulated  among  the  Brandeis  student  Barbara  Feuerman  '63  and  Michael  Berger  '64  won  the  Georgetown  Cherry  Blossom 

body  and  faculty.  ,.    ^  -^       .»    »    au  g^»\>^^  .^  Debate  Tournament  in  Washington,  D.C.  last  week-end,  winning  a  trophy  for  the  fourth 

The  first  requests  that  President  Abram  :^cnar  re-  ^.^^  .^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^.^^  tournaments.  Brandeis  novice  debaters  competed  in  the  Boston 
move  the  shelters.  The  other,  written  by  Marc  ^«Pjr»  wi»  ^^j,        contests  and  returned  to  Brandeis  with  two  Fulton  Society  trophies. 
be  given  tx>  Student  Council  withji^mimbej^  of_sigmaui^  Feuerman  and  Berger,  and  Debby  Lewis  '65  and  Eric  Sivin  '64  achieved  identical 

nectary  to  demand  a  refer-   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  signatures  of  ten  five  win  —  one  loss  records  in  the  preliminary  rounds  of  the  Georgetown  tourney.  They 
The  petition  for  removal   percent  of  the   undergraduate  ^^^^  seeded  eighth  and  ninth  teams  for  the  elimination  rounds.  The  team  of  T^wis  and 
reads    in   part-    "TKp    oovern-   students     a   sufTicient   ^'J"^^*'  gi,,in  lr^«f  «  9.-1  H«ei«inn  in  thp-  oetafmala.  But  the  Brnndeis  district  team, 
ment-stocked    shelter,    asked   for  a  referendum.  ^'^^ J^^ffJ^^^::   oVJl\r"^':^  „..4-  t^„«  „  o;,.„i«  v.^n^.f  durJncr  ihf»iV  niiA«t   for   fbA   fir^f   nlacp 
for     by     the      administration,    dum  will  be  on  the  proposr 
would  be  useless  in  the  event    "That  the  Student  Union 


^  „  „  „  l«Vii#»rman  and 

"LdmrnisiaUon^   d°um  ,J!l'f  £"on  uie^proJSfttoS:   Bergerdid  not  lose  a  Vingle  ballot  during  their '  quest   for  the  'first    place   trophies    the 
,_  .r*_  _.  r_2   ••TKri*  fh*»  stiidpnf  Union  em-  v^^u^^r  ^Mu^inty  fmr^hv   whieh  must  be  returned   next   vear.   and  the   first   viia^e   silver 


:„{   "That  the  Student  Union  em-  Poohey  rotating  trophy,  which  must  be  returned   next   year,   and  the   hrst   pla^^e   silver 
o7a "nuclear'war'because  of  the   phatieally  demand  of  the  Uni-   [oying  cup.  They  defeated  Navy  in  the  octaTmal,  :5-0,  beat  the  Harvard  district  tean 

in   versity  the  immediate  dissolu-   ^. r:,._x_„A„,,i    o  n    f^:..r«t^,l  /^.^r  fho  ITnlv  Cr^^a  district  fp«m    1\M    and   tronnef^d 


Sroximity  of  the  University  to 
loute  128.  a  prime  target  area. 
Moreover,  the  shelter  fosters  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  tend- 
ing to  make  people  feel  that 
they  will  be  safe  in  the  event 
of  an  atomic  attack." 

Vicky  Bonnell,  chairman  of 
the  Brandeis  Peace  Group, 
said,  "We  feel  the  slielters  have 
harmful  effects.  They  encour- 
age people  to  think  they  could 
survive  a  war,  when  they  can't. 
There'd  be  nothing.  No  shel- 
ter would  do  us  much  good, 
even  one  with  a  high  radiation 


ity 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


luv iii|;  cui^.    I  ncjr   *.icit f»vA.v*  i.-»c*»j    .11  V..X.  v,v.v»»....*-.,  .-  V,,  .. — ^  .^^. —  te<im  in 

the  quarterfinal,  3-0,  triumped  over  the  Holy  Cross  district  team,  :]-0,  and  trounced  St. 


Hill  Lecture 


Some  of  My  Best  Friends 


Peters,  7-0  This  team  will 
represent  Brandeis  at  the  dis- 
trict championships  lo  be  tield 
on  the  Brandeis  c  a  m  pus, 
March  21.  22,  23  The  districts 
will  decide  which  schools  from 
the  New  England  and  New 
York  region  will  compete  in 
the  National  championships  at 
West    Point     Mike    Berger   wa.i 


Marty  Fassler 

Herl>ert   Hill's   lecture   March  4   on   "The   Retreat   of   t,he   White    Liberals"   might  l;:;!;|r!;,^^;^^'s!vin^w^'mne^ 

have  been  aptly  subtitled,  "It  Can,  and  Does,  Happen  Here.'   Hdl,  the  laU>r  secretary  of  teenth 

.,^      .  .  .        ..  ,         thA  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  devoted  most  of  his  Six   novices   participated    in 

S^rieT'srell;^  "i'rf  nSr  ■:."  Lddre^s  todLtS  the  Z^icis  between  the  whRe  lUx.aU  an.i  tl.e  «rgani.atio„s  fight-  {[•;;  ^^^J^^'-^^  -;,  -  r, 

. .:.._    ___    .,_    ^^^y    off^.r  jj^g  <f^jj.  i^gg-ro  civil  rights  over  discriminatory  practices  by  labor  unions  -   -  


Lur  iicKi»->  »^ivii  ii^iii--^  vTv-i  «..^v .^ v,^v^.^  , :r~,   ;:"   ~,    ,  -j     »*     ^    •  i      l     team    of 

The  problems  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  are  well-defined,  he  said.   Most   import^int,   Howard 


ternative    nor    do 

security.   The   only   security   is  _  „ 

"^^rf  "SaSfrrTuUon     ,1-  the  Ne^o€.rk'r,ow  wharthey  must  do"  and"  are  "going  to  do  it.  It  is  in  the  North  that  the 

xn     V,  V     -      v^  •  ,^^^^   racial  conflicts  will  take "—  

tory  practices.  Hill  has  l>een  ttie 
central  figure  in  a  violent 
ILGWU-NAACP  confli:t  that 
has  lasted  for  several  months 
He  has  been  bitterly  criticized 
by  both  ILGWU  presided  David 
Dubinsky  and  AF  of  LCIO 
pifsideni  George  Meany  for 
his  criticis-ns  of   the   ILGWU. 

Hill  told  of  one  New  York 
IIX^IWU  local  officer  who  per- 
mitted an  employer  to  violate 
the  union  contract  by  employ 


Calendar  of  Events 


place,    in    cities    like    Detroit, 

Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  raUier 

than  in  Little  Rock  or  Jackson. 

Unemployment  Crisis 

Northern  Negroes  are  facing 
a    major    crisis    of    unemploy- 
ment, Hill  asserted   l^e  figure.s 
he  quoted   in    this   respect  are 
impressive,     but     no     more    so 
Finn!  '•eminder  to  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage    trfian  uie  exaioples  he  gave  of 
of  the  1400  extra  so.is  now  available  in  the  HosU.n  Sym-  ■^l^^^y.^.J^:;^::^,  '"'- 
Dhony's   "Cambridge   Series   in   Symphony    Hall     —  sub-  ^ 


Barry  Andelman 


script  ion  ofTice,  CO  6-1 4yz. 
CONCERTS: 

Wednesday.  March  13.  Theo 
dor  Upi>nian.  baritone,  will  ap- 
pear   in     the     Boston     Morning 
Musicales    series    in    the 


of   Music   will  give  a   piano   re 
cital  '.n  Ihf  Roberts  Auditorium, 
42     BraUle     Street,     8  30     p  n\ 
half-   Tickets    $li      Short    walk    from 


room  of  the  Stalhr  HiUon 
Hotel  at  11  am  Any  car  to 
Arlington  Street  Station  .  .  . 
The  New  England  Conservatory 
will  present  a  concert  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  at  8  'iO 
pm  in  Jordan  Hall  Includtxl 
m  the  program  will  be  the  New 
England  premiere  of  Daniel 
P  1  n  k  h  a  m  '  s  Requiem  1962, 
Hindemiths  Kieine  Kammer- 
musik.  and  the  two  baroque 
sonatas  for  double  t>a.'is  and 
harpsichord  by  J  S  Bach  and 
Henry  Eccless    Admission  fretv 

Thursday,  March  H.  Ronit 
Amir  will  give  a  pianu  recital 
in  the  Gardner  Museum,  2  45 
p.m.  Admission  free  .  .  ■  Theo- 
ciore  Bikel  wi!>  perform  in  Jor- 
dan Hall.  8:30  p  m.  Uckeis 
^2.20,  $2.80.  $3  50,  $4  00. 

FriOay,     March     15.     Boston 
Symphony,  2:15  pm    Featured 
will   l>e   Synvphony    No.   9 
Great'  by  Seh'.Jt^^^rt    Rush  .M'ats 
60c  .  .  .  Theodore  Bikel  v/ill  ap- 

?»ear  in  Jordan  Hali  again;  same 
ime,  same  prices  .  .  .  The  MIT 
Coiicert  Band  will  perform  in 
Kr<»<*ge  Auditorium.  830  p  m. 
TickeU  $1  00  .  .  .  The  Clancy 
Brother*  and  Tommy  Makem, 
fo'k5*ng«»r«  will  give  a  concert 
in'  the  I>ormelly  M*miorial 
»¥»u«^»«j.  uin  r»  rn  Tickpt.'*  S?. 
$3.  'i**-'  .'.Stan  Get  z  and  the 
folksmgers  Addiss  and  Crofut 
will  perform  in  Syrrkphony  Hall 
(7 ),  8.30  p.m.  Tickets  $2,  $3,  $4 

Saturday.  March  1«.  A  vouth 
concert  by  menrkbcrs  of  the 
Boston  Symohony,  under  the  di 
rection  of  Harry  Ellis  Dickson. 
will  take  place  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Roberta  Auditorium  of  Brook- 
line  High  School.  Riverside 
Line  to  Brookline  Hills  SUtion 
.  .  .  The  Old  North  Singers  will 
app^r  in  the  Gardner  Museum 
2  45  p.m.  Admission  free  ,  .  . 
Boston  Symphony,  8:30  pm 
Same  concert  as  yesterday. 

SuAday.  March  17.  The  New 
York  String  Sextet  will  appear 
at  Kreege  Auditorium.  3  p.m. 
Ticketii  $2  50  .  .  .  Evangeunt: 
Marko.  cellist,  will  perform  in 
the  Gardner  Museum,  3  p  m. 
Admission  free  .  .  .  The  Vienna 


H?«r\'Hrd  Square 

Tuesday,  March  19.  Yt)shihiro 
Obata,  clannetisl.  will  perform 
at  the  (Jardncr  Mu.stnmi.  2  43 
p  m.  Admission  free  ...  A  spe- 
cial program,  "Music  under  Uie 
Tudors",  will  bt»  given  in  the 
MiLseuin  of  Fin**  Art««  at  8  p  in. 
The  Camerata.  a.ssisWd  by  Joel 
Cohen,  lute,  and  the  Masica 
Sacra  will  play  works  by  Frye, 
Fayrfax.  Cornyshe,  Taverner. 
Tailis.  Bull,  Byrd.  and  Morley. 
...  In  the  con*. 'rt  room  of  tlie 
Boston  Coniiervatory  of  Music. 
26  the  Fenway.  Nicolas  Slonun- 
sky  will  present  '20th  Century 
Trends  in  Music"  at  830  p.m. 
DANCE: 

Every  Wednesday  at  7:45 
p  ill  a  I  th.i  YWC-A  near  Central 
Siiiare,  Cambridge,  instruction 
in  English  country  folk  dancing 
and    Morris    dancing    is    giver.. 


Hill  told  of  the  Brooklyn 
pluml>ers'  union  which  after 
months  of  pressure  from  the 
NAACP  and  other  K'oups,  ac- 
cepted otte  Ne^io  as  ati  a;>pr*'n 
tice  He  spoke  of  Ihe  Washing 
ton  local  of  the  Int-^'m-itional 
Brotherliood  of  Elect  r  i  c  a  1 
Workers  that  granted  a  three- 
month  work  permit  t'.»  one  Ne- 
gro worker  from  De'roit  as  its 
only  alt<-mpt   at   inte^ralion 

ILGWU 


1^1   ^w 


porter   al  $52   per   w«H'k 
assista;it    ~:ttcr,    while 
were    '^arrunj^    over    $:") 

Ihxic   om   the   uniiin    x  a  U 


as  an 

{'litters 

){)       IHT 

W  iief  \ 


Hill   sji.ikr   to  .iii     iffn.  lal  of  the 
national     union,     he     was     toi<i 
Forget    it'"    The    Ne^ro    fiieci 
(( 'f)ru  nuii'd  oT(  Peg:   1) 


week  end     The 

Peter  Sins  '66  and 
I>alin  66  were  the 
second  place  team  in  their  divi- 
sion, in  which  tach  team  de- 
hated  t>oth  sides  of  the  nation- 
al proposition.  They  were  un- 
deteat€»d  in  tour  rounds  of  de- 
bate, placing  second  to  Holy 
Cross  in  a  special  tie -breaking 
procedure,  and  received  the 
second  place  two  man  award. 
Joseph  McBride  't'6  vvr*-* 
awarded  Hie  trophy  for  the 
best  afTirmative  speaker  in  the 
four  man  team  division  Mc- 
Bride  and  Ciary  Jai  obs  66,  de- 
bating on  the  affirmative,  and 
Bob  Chua  '64  and  Allan  Zerkia 
no.  an  VMM  <iiiii«;  ni»  ti<^«^>>i»\, 
were  the  tlurd  plai  «'  four  man 
1e«in  with  a  six  ;ii:(i  !•.*■•  rrc- 
ord  Hf.ln(^t■l.^  wa.-.  lied  foi  ,ee- 
(lul  With  St.  Anselm's,  hut 
placed  third  when  the  a  ni- 
iiw>;  lie  was  resoK'od  M(I'.!itie 
and  Jacobs  won  their  foiii  de- 
fCorif  nifo'/  on  (\i<je  7) 


It    was    to    be    expeeU-d    t 
the    .nternational    Ladies'    Car 
ment    Workers    Union    was    in 
included     in    the    catalogue    o 
unions   that    f.)l!ow   discrimina- 


Brandeis  Students  Learn 

« 

;  New  Computer  Language 


New  Teachers 
Join  Faculty 

EDITOR  S  NOTE    Thin  is  the 
third    in    a    .series    €•/    articles 


rits 
the 


Hy  UNA  VA(  K 

OiH'  eveiunfr  each  week,  tvvenly-«ive  Ibaiideis  .stud< 
descent!  to  the  lia.senieut  <>t'  K;i!nutJi  Science  ('enter  tor 
ue.\l   les.son  in  their  course.  "How  to  Talk  To  (Oruputers. 
Iruier  the  tutelaj^'e  of  Murray  Turotf.  a  .irraduate  stu^ieut 

are  learning   how 


»» 


n,"^.   Take  ureCenrr^afsiluare  bus  di-    abouf  new  /acuity   member. 


rectly  from  Porter  Square 
The  American  FeiiUval  Ballet 
will  present  two  ditlerent  pro- 
graiiis  on  Thursday,  March  14, 
and  rriday,  March  15,  8.30  p  ni. 
in  John  Hancock  Hall.  TickeU 
$1  50,  $2.50,  S3  50,  $4  50. 
MOVIES:  ,     ^ 

the  Brattle  continues  until 
Marcti  16  The  liliu  to  bo  prc- 
sentcxl  lor  mcse  lasi  few  days 
will  be  "The  Letter  that  was 
Never  S»nt  '  A  Russian  sliort 
accompanies  the  feature. 

The  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  80 
Norv/ay  Street,  is  presenting  a 
foreign  film  fest'val  The  two 
films  for  this  week  (until  March 
20)  will  be  "Tlie  Island" 
(Japan)  and  'Shoot  the  Piano 
Player"  (France).  Short  walk 
from  Mass.  Station, 
THEATRE: 

The  Image  Theatre.  54 
Charles  Street,  continues  to 
present  two  new  one-act  plays. 
"The  Trunk"  znd  "All  Th^t 
Jaz?'.  C*u7tain  time  8:30,  except 


Four  additional  memlxTs  of 
the  Brandeis  faculty  have  been 
appointed  this  year.  They  are 
instructor  in  Sociology  Ber- 
nard Z.  Sobel,  a.ssistant  profes- 
sor of  politics  Donald  Hindley. 
adjunct  associate  professor  of 
sociology  Arthur  J  Vidich,  and 
asi>t>eiate  nrofc;>sor  of  economics 
Barbara  R    Berman. 

Mr.  Sobel  received  his  B  A 
from  Brooklyn  College  and  his 
Ph  D.  from  th»-  New  Schfv>l  for 
Social  Research  He  has  taught 
at  Miami  University  in  Ohio 
and  has  been  the  program  di- 
rector for  the  New  Jersey  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  a  techni- 
cal adviser  to  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Group  Relations, 
and  a  consultant  to  the  Passaic 
Committee  on  Group  Relations 
Mr.  Sobcl's  publications  include 
*'Le**itiniati<">n  and  Antisemit- 
ism'as  Factors  in  the  Function 


Saturday     when    two   x>erform-  ing  of  a  Hebrew-Christian  Mis- 

ances  are  given  at  5  and  at  9.  sion"  in  Jewish  Social  Studies, 

The    Boston     Children's  "The  M'Lochim,  An   American 

Theater  will  pres'^nt  "Aladdin"  Hasidic  Phenomenon"  in  YIVO 

at  2:30  pm  .  Saturday,  March  Annual,  and  "Williamsburg  -~ 

16  in  New  England  Life  Hail  at  A  Community  in  Transition"  in 

the    corner    of    Boylston    and  American  Sociological  Review. 

._  ,  ,  .  n  .       J      ^  ,  -^    "  I-  . 

$1  25,  $1.50,  $1  75.  Any  car  to 
Copley  Station, 


the  [ihysic.s  (le{>artment .  Hie 
u.-*e  "Fortran."  the  laiiK'i-i)-''-' 
struction  lo  computers. 

The  use  of  fortran,  shorthand 
for  "formula  translation,"  en 
ables  engineers  to  express 
mathematical  problems  in 
terms  that  (oiupuU-rs  know 
how  to  handle  F'aeh  computer 
uses  its  own  language  in  soiv 
ing  problems,  but  nearly  every 
computer  made  tcxiav  is  able  to 
tran.^'ate  instructioii>  writlt-n  m 
fortran,  i,  recently  de\eloped 
,y>..tenv  into  tiie  lari^^urige  ttial 
it   u^es 

If,  for  example  a  tnaiiH'tiia- 
tcian  wanted  to  us*-  a  computer 
to  find  the  square  root  for  X 
plii.s  Y'  for  a  r.in^e  <>{  X's  and 
Ys.  the  instructions  to  t  hi  e 
computer  mij^ht  read  7.  SQRTl- 
(X*X  Y*Y).  If  the  computer 
h.as  previously  l>een  instructed 
on  the  meaning  of  each  sym- 
bol, it  could  translate  these  in- 
structions into  symlK>ls  it  is 
able  to  work  with  (computers 
use  numbers  instead  of  words 
or  letters) . 

Although  computers  are  able 
to  perform  only  the  four  basu 
arithmetic  operations,  addition. 

and  di\ision  they  have  two 
very  u.sefui  advantages  o\er 
human  "computers'  :  the  speed 
with  which  »hey  perform  these 
operations,  and  the  perfect  and 
large  capacity  memory  avail- 
able to  each  com.puter. 

yf»r*riin    i"    u«*«fiil    onlv    In 


st  udenL- 
used  bv 


eii^'heers 


in 
to 

to  K'Ve   in- 


Tn  one  survey,  data  is  collet  led 
for  5  000  families  and  analv?*^ 
int(j  ntimerous  cate^oru's  The 
aim  of  the  sur\  ey  is  to  disc^iver 
any  existing  relalionsriips  inr- 
Iweeii  categories,  sueii  m>  an- 
nual Muome  a  n  d  niimlxT  of 
children  per  family  The  com- 
puters ttiaf  art  being  used  for 
this  survt  y  are  ahde  lo  d<»  in 
live     minute-;    the    d istr linil  ions 


Zm   L\^^tan  ♦r.,!*'  ennff«    oarrfvi  Ci«i.tr«iM«>«»  iom*:^-^^  *«.«.».«  ^. »^,       Mr.  umaiey  was  educated  at  computational    problems,    hut 

^..^ViennSe  waltfes    and  a  $125,  $150,  $175.  Any  car  to  Leeds   University    in   England  this   category   encompa.sses   a 

!r.^i:t\l^^il^  in  ^Ijme  at  Copley  Station.  .     where  he  received  his  B  A.  and  wide  variety  of  problems    Sev- 

S     ;  m  ^     4tmDh^     Hall        Hasty  Pudding  of  Harvard  is  Graduate    Diploma    in    Educa-  eral   students   of  the   Heller 

S'IoLVI'm    M*M    t4  BeUv  presenting  an  original  satirical  tion.  He  received   his  MA.  »t  School     of     Social     Welfare   . 

il^f     iirJnn    ' will'    slnfi    in  coniedy    enUUed     **Tic4tle    Me  t h  e    University    of    Southern  who  are  taking  th*»   romputer   checker-player,  winning  every 

M^^mw*  SiiaJ  4-^0  nm  TickeU  Pink"  uniii  March  26.  Tnc  pUy  California    and    his    Ph.D.    at  course  have  found  fortran  and   game,  and  creating  the  impres- 

SlS&  la  10         Lily  Diimont  of   "»  about  a  liberal-minded  Sena-   Adelaide    University    in    Aua-  computers  useful  In  correlation   sion  ;hat  U  hag  an  intelligence 

ttHTfaoulty  of* the  iJongy  School  (Continued  on  Page  6)  (Continued on  Page  6)  surveys  that  they  are  doing    of  its  own. 


'"1 !'','! ."i '.  1' ;iv:  ''i'»'  \«<.iiiri  rf»« 
quire  tliti-e  v\'eek-<  of  w  o  r  Ic 
from  one  man  wOUout  a  com- 
puter 

(  h re k p r   PI .i  v e  r 

Toroti  potrited  (»ut  liiai  r^i- 
though  computers  sometuiKM 
.'-eein  li»  he  mU-lligent.  thev  ;ire 
inleHigent  "  only  to  the  extent 
that  their  instructions  are  so- 
phisticated H*^  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  a  checker-playing 
iL t>r.  1  ji'.i t <  r  It  ;.>  ;;;ij,o.s;-:hlv*  to 
give  a  oomputiT  explicit  in- 
st'"Uctions  for  e\erj  garrie  situ- 
ation, for  there  are  to<»  many 
lH).s,sibilitiev  ItL-siead  th-^  com- 
puter learns  how  to  win  at 
(  Ih  ckers  l>.v  trial   and  error. 

First,  th'  computer  is  ^iven 
tile  rules  of  the  game  ii  then 
plays  several  games  and  is  in- 
structed to  record  all  moves. 
The  next  step  is  to  instruct  the 
computer  not  to  repeat  any 
moves  that  lead  to  defeat  An- 
other direc'tion  i?  lidded     i.yjnore 

oil       rv»/~.'r<aa       »«/V»J*»K       or.s       r»'~i^       •-<»_ 

pea  ted  more  than  once  in  say. 
100  games  After  playing  nu- 
merous games  and  reeording 
all  moves  and  results,  ihe  com- 
puter   becomes    a      perfect' 
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Ginger  is  an  associate  pro/€»«or  o/ 


Ten  Thousand  Starving  Miners': 
A  Plea  for  National  Assistance 

By  ANN  MARCUS 

The  twentieth  century  may   be  characterized  aa  an  age  in  which  trade  uniona 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE    Mr  _  ^^^    vw»;utit:t.i    .^^..v«*j     ...«j     ->-    « 

''"•^I'l.!.  la-st  eeven  decades  have  seen  many  strikes  in  ^I  ac>.i^ed  a  ^^'^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ ^i^l^  f:^^;.^'^^.Tn^lZli^Z-^£CZ 

riTth^  J-^:VareJpeS  ^^^d  i-rr  p'enSf-  "^'xhlS^:  ^inToTs^tri^aend  o^last  A^^^^^^^^^  a,t.r  su.eHn.  s„ece^ 

vania  to  Illinois  -—  cut  production  of  pig  iron  m  half  and  give  wage  cuts  which  reduced   ^^    ^^^ners    to    continue    pro-    other  flood  cause  a  slide  which 

made  it  hard  for  the  railroads    -' ^r"~  jf**'^'^  ^f  ^ff^i^'i^  'okpd    their    duction  without  reaching  a  set-    carried  away   the  yet  unoccu- 

lo    move    trains.     Eight    years   world  generally  hears  nothing,  day,    the    union    revoked    their 


later  a  violent  walk  out  in  the 
anthracite  area  was  settled  by 
quasi-official  Federal  arbitra- 
tion, setting  a  major  precedent. 
An  injunction  securtHi  by  the 
"Wilson  administration  was  cru- 
cial in  defeating  400,000  bi- 
tuminous strikers  in  1919.  An- 
other bituminous  strike  three 
years  later  turned  out  more 
happily  for  the  worker^,  but 
nonetheless  by  1929  the  United 
JVIine  Workers  had  virtually 
di.sappeared  in  nu)st  toal  re 
gu>ns  Rebuilt  in  the  next  dec 
ade,  the  union  won  major 
strikes  in  the  years  iinmeiii 
ately  after  World  War  II  The 
chief  lonK  term  efTe(  t  of  these 
VKtone.'<  was  establishment  of 
the  Welfare  and  Hetiremeiit 
Fund,  to  which  Miss  M.»riM.s 
ref.  rs  in  the  acconipany lUK  re 
port  of  a  strike  now  g»)inK  un 
at   Hazard,    Kentucky 

This    strike,    like   many    loeal 
strikes    that     have    (kcui  red     in 
Southern  coal   fields,    i.s   far   dif 
fc  rent      from      the     s|mc  tacular 
well  publicized     walkouts     that 
1     Kt..^.     Hf^*;f>rih»»fi       Thes*'     Um-hI 

^  •1*4     »*^  v^^^-,. 

Strikes   are    usually    i»^nored    by 
the    ehuf    aKt'n*^'*'^    <'f    commu 
iiica'.ion      Tliey   are  smashed   by 
],K^al       and       state       authorities 
movin>!    ruthlessly    but    quietly 

and  '^armfd  guards  Strikers 
d>namite  mine  tipph's  and 
m«)ve    in     the    in^ht     witli     'iuir 


In  seeking  to  make  the  facts 
known  about  tiie  current  dis- 
pute, so  that  the  strikers  may 
get  a  square  deal  and  their 
elementary     civil    rights,    Miss 


"^^^u  .^^.^rSr^Th?  uniSn  lusti-    tlement  with  the  striking  min-    pied  building, 
welfare  cards    The  union  jusii  ..„i^r»  nan  oiirh  the        Th*»  local  c 


?fi  tht  ^'hv  Haimln«  U^at  they    ers.  Only  a  union  can  curb  the 
c^J'^no^^ronLer    su'p^rt    h'^fs^    cutthroat     competition     which 


pital  facilities  since  the  owners 
had  ceased  paying  4(>c  per  ton 


Marcus  and   her  associates  are    royalties  to   the   union  welfare 


.<k(jnirrel    rifles 


But    th»     ou1^!(' 

New  York   Rally 


continuing  an  honorable  tradi- 
tion among  the  intellectuals  of 
the  United  States. 

Another  coal  strike  in  Ken- 
tucky three  decade*  ago,  in 
Harlan  and  Bell  Counties,  was 
also  denounced  as  "wildcat" 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
The  National  Guard  was  sent 
into  the  area  Twenty  eight 
miners  were  indicted  for  mur- 
der for  allegedly  taking  part 
in  a  pitchtHl  battle  that  saw 
four  men  shot  to  death  But  a 
committee  composed  mainly  of 
writer.s  visited  Harlan  County, 
publishtHi  their  findings  in  a 
book  called  Harlan  Miners 
Speak,  and  otherwl.se  sought  io 
rally  aid  for  the  strike  The 
group  included  Theodore  Drei 
ser  Sherwood  Anderson,  and 
John  Dos  Passos  Another 
conmiittee  of  New  York  writ- 
ers led  by  Edmund  Wilson  and 
Malcolm  Cowley  took  up  the 
cau.se  These  forbears  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  were  not  callous, 
not  indifferent  Now  we  too 
have 

tice  and'  even  merry  for  every 
American  The  accompanying 
artule  by  Mis^  Marcus  tells  us 
lu.iriv  of  tlie  fa<-ts  that  we  ne«'d 


fund.  Since  that  time,  violence 
has  ruled  the  town;  men  have 
been  beaten,  property  has  been 
destroyed.  Nationwide  aid  in 
the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and 
money  has  been  sent  to  the 
strikers  only  to  be  imiK>unded 
by  local  officials  who  feel  as 
the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the 
Hazard  Herald:  "Aid  should  go 
first  to  those  people  who  are 
working." 

Tlie  implications  of  this  strike 
are     far     greater     than     10,000 


cold,     starving     miners 


T> 


erry 


County,  in  which  Hazard  is 
locattKi.  has  been  suffering 
chronic  depression  for  the  past 
15  years.  The  Reporter  calls  it 
'the  price  of  automation";  to- 
day 160,000  miners  produce  as 
much  as  700,000  miners  did  25 
years  ago  Thus  there  is  great 
surplus  labor  Mine  owners 
make  their  money  largely 
through  leasing  out  truck  mines 

a  highly  inefficient  and  out 

moded  method  —  to  operator's 
who  reap  their  profits  Ui rough 


a  chance  to  show  that  we    employing  miners  f^^.sub  stann 


•^  «•  *4 

social 
ment 
have 
ment 


^rt- —     ^-.  — 

security    ; 
insuran<t 
dt'du*  te<l 


iT\d    imemploy 


«^f 


sc 
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which      they 
Siu^h    enH>h)y 
\ii\H}V    enabh  s 


The  Voice  of  the  Lonely  Crowd 


Katie  Spitx  and  Judy  Yanof 


yi^noH  S    MOTh      ll.c    foll(.u  iru;  .^rftcle   ...    JKi.scd  on  a   tape  recordinc;  o/  a  speech   mr*->'^]y 

The  very  men  who  or^ranize<l  eastern  Kentucky  thirty  years  aRo  now  .scv  the  union 
thev  fouKht  to  build,  abandon  the  miners  and  supjK^rt  the  mine  operator.s.  who  refuse  to 
sfindar.i  wa^es     "The  voice  of  the  miners  has  U^en  Uken  out  of  the  union. 
In   TKV.l    this  union,  the  Tnited  Mine  Workers,  struck  for  seven  weeks.    (;ibson  says, 
t:    Thev    (the  <,KMators)    tried  K.  .H.>n<l   me  to  the jx^n.    I   pa.d  ^.^^llj;  .>^^J;J„- 
defend  me.    They   tried   to  Ret  rid  of  me.    They   had  no  cau.se.       I  heJJMW 

(iiOson   and    a    ^um  ♦^^  ^  ^^^^^^,j^^  ^^^.^j^ 
/Hlow     strikers     in     ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    ,^^    ^^^j_ 


pay 


•"i    vvH^s   in 

lawyer    to 

abandoned 

Yhi     of    hi; 

eiKift.   refusing  theni   U-gal 

port      The    .settlement    that 

finally    reached    was   a    sei 

a^iording  to  C.ibson    He  c 


paycheck. 


sup 
was 
I  out, 
lairns 


long*  T 
umor^ 
gonna 


that    the    UMW    told    the    op<^ra 
tors  that  they  should  pay  wliat 
f\  (  r      wages      and      whatever 
royalties   to   the   Union    Welfare 
Fund     they     could,     which     irn 
j,li.-v    !h«y    could    pay    whatever 
tl,«y     'A.nited      Now.     v.  lien     no 
n»oot  V      i*-      UMUg     paid     to     the 
W«  Ifarr      Fund      l)y      tlu       siiiall 
mine     .>i>.r  alors.     or     lr'itk>r«^, 
lUt      IM  W      '  i.iioi.s     it     <  an     n«> 
gy  V  «■      th»se      w  o  r  k  e  i  s 
txTufits       What    ar.     they 
do     "Ah.n    thr     rn«  n     are 
i,u^  old  to  work"'  Th«  y  V.'  taken 
their      Social      Security  says 

(;,»»<., n       What   are   they    gonna 
do  take   them  out   and   shfK>t 

•em''' 

Fuel    and   Irony 
While     operators      brag     that 
they     are     making     $^>0  OOo     in 
•sixty     days,     says     Gilison.     the 
strikers      would      literally      1>«^ 
starving    to    death,    were    it    not 
for    government    surplus    food. 
Dili     evfTi     mis    IS    maaequate 
Housing     conditions     are     un 
bearable      "There     are     fifteen 
people  »n  liiree  rooms  You 

can  see  through  the  floor  anv- 
wber**  you  l<H.>k.  you  can  see 
Uii^/uKM  i'nf  walls  anywhere 
ya    look."  And  yet  out  of  a  siJi- 


(;il>son  aske<l  one  of  his  pickets 
why  he  didn  t  get  the  walls 
fixed,  and  the  miner  replied 
that  this  way,  when  the  opera- 
tors came,  they  could  kick  bim 
out  m  any  direction  they  want- 
ed The  miners,  who  march  all 
day  on  the  pi<  ket  lines,  "must 
sit  up  all  night  to  keep  a  fire 
going  To  keep  the  children  from 
freezing  to  death  '  It  is  ironic 
that  a  coal  miner  does  not  have 
su (Vic lent  fuel  to  heat  his  own 
home. 

Ciibson   is  incen.<:ed  that   iH^th 

.<tate   and    federal   aid   has   b«M'n 

either   inefTecutal   or   non  cxist- 

eni     Referring  to   the  construc- 

tum    of    a     new     .state- financed 

turnpike,     he     said,     "If     you'll 

show    me    i.>eople    who    can    eat 

that     turnpike,     I"  II     ;:o     home 

right    now."     And    to    the    fact 

that  one  pnone  call  from  Wash- 

ingl«)n    could    raise    millions    of 

dollars  for  Cuban  hostages,   he 

added.    "I    believe     in    helping 

people,  but   you   know,   charity 

starts  at  home  first   ' 

During  the  past  months 
stores,  homes,  automobiles  and 
mine  equipment  have  b^en 
dynamited,  and  shooting  in  the 
streets    is    common     Local    au- 


injunctJon    against    the    strike 
However,    it    is    quite    probable 
that  there  has  been  violence  on 
both  sides 


Picket? 

a     picture 


*  •       •  • 


%. ■«■(■*!  «.it«ifc  M*<»  vio- 
lence has  been  perpetrated  only 
by  the  strikers;  however,  Gib- 
son says,  "Why  would  we  do 
it?  Why  should  we  shoot  and 
fciomb  our  own  people  or  our 
fnertds?  •  He  say»  that  the  oper- 
ctcr»  iiV  t  xraipKf tmihte  for  ine 
destruction  of  their  own  equip- 
ment ID   order   io  get  a  court 


Right   to 

Referring     to     a     picture     of 

New    York     strikers    picketing. 

Gibson  says,  "Y(m  can't  do  that 

in    Kentucky,     you'll    get     that 

sign   shot   ofT   yovir    back,"    and 

he  also  states  that  two  picketers 

have  already  tx^en  killed      Now 

that  old  shooting'  don't  g<    one 

way   and   quit,"    warns   Ciibson 

"You  can  t  go  around  liere  w  ith 

a    stick    and    fight    a    gun  '     Ac 

cording    to    Ciil>son,    state    and 

local   officials  have   nf>t   stepped 

in.     except      to      pr«)te<-t      strike 

breakers     crossing     the     picket 

lines 

The    "respectable"    people    of 
Perry  County  accuse  the  strik 
ers    of    destroying    the    reputa 
tion  of  all  of  eastern  Kentucky 
It  will  take  a  hundred  years  to 
live  it  down,  they  say    To  this 
Gibson    answers.    "I    hope    they 
never  live  this  down  .  .      We" re 
gonna    fight    this    thing    to    the 
last  man  and  I'm  gonna  be  the 
man  on  front   " 

The  violence  of  the  strike   is 
unusual    considering    the    more 
sophisticated   activities   charac- 
teristic   of    the    modern     labor 
union.    Gibson,    the    miners' 
spokesman,     is    a     rough  hewn 
Kentuckian  with  a  rabble-rouj- 
iiiK    «|uaiity    ill    ms    voice.    and 
the  conditions  of  this  strike  are 
reminiscent   of   the   original 
struggles  to  organize  Kentucky 
miners  in  tlie  thirties.   But  the 
sincerity     in     Gibson's     speech 
cannot  oe  mistaken;  this  is  not 
a   ciiBpuie   over   trivial   details 
but    a    desperate    struggle    for 
survival. 


which 
has  resulted. 

The  United  Mine  Worker's 
Union  of  which  these  men 
were  members,  is  the  richest 
union  in  the  United  States.  It 
controls  the  National  liank  in 
Washington  and  large  portions 
of  the  stock  of  st^veral  rail- 
roads. It  operates  through  two 
funds:  the  first  is  the  General 
Fund  which  is  supported  by 
dueis  from  the  meml)ers  and 
the  union's  investments;  the 
si'cond  is  the  Welfar*'  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  supp<:>rted  by  the 
40c  per  ton  royalties  yyiiid  to 
the  unii)n  by  the  mine  owners. 
The  W(dfare  and  Retirement 
Fund,  which  the  union  claimed 
was  luiiiiing  at  a  deficit,  was 
for<<'d  to  rev«)ke  the  menilHrs' 
cards  when  the  owners  could 
no  longer  p)ay  royalties;  the 
union  was  unwilling  to  aid  it.s 
numbers  through  the  Geneiai 
Fund  which  would  have  en- 
tailed liquidating  some  of  its 
assets  The  union  seems  not  to 
Ik>  interested  in  the  workers, 
but  rather  in  perpt^tuating  the 
organization,  eventually  devel- 
oping into  a  .small,  highly 
skilled,    wealthy    union   and   in- 

plans   for   making    inroads   into 
oth(  r  labor  areas 

The    government's    efforts    in 
this  situation  .veem  to  ha\«'  l>een 
ha|)ha/.ard.     iruffi'M-nt.    an«l    in 
effectual      14  OOO    of    the    .'■{6, 000 
resident-^    of    Perry    County    are 
helped      by       F^^eral      Surplus 
¥\HHi,     but     as     with     the     other 
aid,    trie  Sinkers  art-   last   to   re 
c^'ive    It     The    food    consists    of 
items  like   margarine,  powdered 
milk,     and     flour     which     they 
usually    sell    for   canned    goods. 
ixHau.s<»     they     don't     have     the 
price  of  fuel    rt^quired   to   make 
thes«'    foods   usable    Tliere    was 
a    bill    pas.sed    under    the    Ken- 
nt^iy    administration    which    set 
up     the     Area     Redev<lopment 
Authority,    among    the    first    re 
cipients  of   aid    wei  e  a   Tennes 
see    ski    slop*'    and    a    group    of 
Texas  ranchers  l>a<ked  l)y  Sam 
Rayburn     Three    years    ago    the 
Kentucky    River    floodtxi.    wip 
ing  out  a   town  in  Feriy   Coun- 
ty     Governmeni     aeiiviiy     whj^ 
confined    to    an    urban   renewal 
project      which      consisted      of 
building     a     "high  ris<""     (tall) 
aj^artment  hou.se    Last  year  an 


The  local  officials  and  mer- 
chants of  Hazard  are  extreme- 
ly hostile  towards  the  strikers; 
all  "respectable"  people  are 
against  them.  Opposition  takes 
two  forms.  The  first  is  to  per- 
petrate violence;  they  have 
dynamited  homes  of  strike 
leaders  and  a  grocer  who  had 
given  food  to  the  strikers.  The 
other  i>ose  is  to  ignore  the 
strike  or  feign  ignorance.  An 
example  of  this  is  a  quote  tak- 
en from  a  go.ssip  type  column 
of  the  Hazard  Herald: 

Jeannie  Gilbert,  tve've 
learned,  is  the  danghler  of 
Mallie  Ciibson.  a  inerehant  at 
Cnrr  Creek,  and  her  hus~ 
b,-Tid  is  the  drama  critic  on 
tJie  Neir  York  Daiiij  Mirror. 
So  if  1/ou,  dcfjr  render,  /eel 
badli/  because  your  home- 
toirn  rras  depxcied  ar,  ''sinrv- 
iuci  to  dentil  and  completely 
i  <)  n  or  a  n  t"  .  .  hold  tout 
head  in>  ttiuh  because  YOUR 
MOUNTAIN  SECTION  onve 
N{'ir  York  tivo  loi'cly  mod- 
el«; 
Further  alienation  of  the  strik- 
ers from  the  town  leaders  can- 
not   b«     imaginiHl, 

Clearly     there     is     a     critical 
need    for    immediate    economic 
reiier;  ine  strikers  %viii  nox  five 
in    as    long    as    they    have    food. 
Realistii  allv.    tliey  cannot   hope 
for    nv»re    than     partial    re  em 
ployincnt      and      iMvrne     ho^-pital 
benefits      IiiteU'^ivc     and    exten- 
sive   pressure    must    \h-    brou^^ht 
on     the    government     for    rede- 
veiopmer;!  of  the  entire  minmg 
area    Gene  Graham,   a   reporter 
from  the  NashviHr  Tennfssian, 
has    expresseii    th<>    ne«x1    for    a 
regional    WPA     Flood    control 
and    highways    are    among    the 
mr)st  immediate  needs    the  min- 
ers are  availal>le  to  provide  ^he 
man    power    needed    to    handle 
heavy    equipment      TTiis    would 
enable   new    industries,   su«  b    as 
the   wcKKJ   pulp  industry,  to  de- 
velop   in    the    area     to    aV>»orb 
soine    of    the    uneri^ployed     Re- 
s«'tt!ement  j)rojeets  must  b*-  in- 
stil ut«x1    to    mov*>    people    frf>m 
areas  in  which  they  cannot  find 
work 

We  can  gain  nothing  from 
c"onuemninj(  tin  ininr  oWwCrs, 
the  union,  or  the  government; 
wc  cannot  figld  me<^hani7a*mn: 
but  we  can  and  must  help  t^iese 
miners  to  attain  some  decent 
form  of  life. 


Campus  and  Kentucky: 
Strike  Leader  to  Speak 


During  the  week 
IKth  22nd.      thire 
activities     on     the 
campus    to    educate 


By  VH  Rl 

of  March 

will      be 

Rrandris 

the    stu 


dent  body  as  to  the  present 
conditions  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, and  also  to  help  the 
«trih!n|i;    mineni 

On  Monday.  March  18th. 
Berman  C«ihson,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  miners,  will 
speak  in  Olin-Sang  at  7*30 
p.m. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
in  Sherman  and  Kuti  Din- 
inin:  Halls,  there  will  be  a 
letter-writing  campai|;:n  to 
government  officials  to  pro- 
mote legislation  for  the  im- 
mediate   and    long-range    al 


C  OIIN 

leviation     of     the     desperate 
conditions  of  these   miners. 

Thursday  there  will  he  a 
room-to  room  coll<^rtion  in 
the  dormitories  for  funds  to 
send  to  the  miners.  There  is 
no  longer  a  need  for  cloth- 
ln|>:,  and  the  miners  will  be 
able  to  buy  their  own  food 
with  the  money  we  send. 

We  would  like  to  form  a 
larice  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  people  interested  in 
learning  abaut  and  working 
on  this  project.  Would  those 
people  wishing  to  narticipate 
please  contact  Yicki  Cohn 
via  mailroom  by  Thursday. 
March  I4th.  You  will  then 
be  notified  of  the  time  of  the 
first  meeting. 


1^1 


•  r*cord« 

•  fiittttr* 

•  tK««t  mu«i« 

fasl,  jpeci^fi!  tyrder  serrfce 


wmswimmwnng  i  v  at  itruHH  vo. 
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"Catch-22"  On  the  Rebound 

By  MICHAEL  PINCUS  and  HARLAN  MARGOLD 

William  Barker's  review  of  Joueph  Heller's  Catch-22  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Justice 
•Hows  not  only  a  misunderstanding  of  the  author's  basic  intent,  but  also  a  profound  mis- 
Appraisal  of  the  book's  meaning  and  its  possible  contribution  to  American  letters. 

In  his  review,  he  states  that  the  book  is  a  gigantic  collation  of  meaningless  cliches. 
He  supports  this  idea  by  taking  quotations  completely  out-of -context  with  the  purpose 
of  exposing  Heller's  sloppy  writing  style.  Mr.  Barker  further  assumes  that  Heller  uses 

capable  of  good  writing.  Con-  Mr.  Barker's  assumption  that  capability  to  escape  }rom  ihe 
Mouentlv  lU  finds  the  book  teller  does  not  satirize  the  overpowering  web  of  circum- 
•equentty,  he  finds  the  boon  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  incorrect.  By  stance.  This  is  so  well  con- 
both  superficial  and  boring,  j^^ns  of  the  cliche,  the  book  structcd  that  the  reader  can- 
Fortunately,  however,  the  attains  an  organic  unity  be-  not  even  be  sure  that  Yossarian 
book  is  neither,  despite  some  tween  language  and  idea.  Hel-  ultimately  escapes  from  his  en- 
«f  it.  m«r<»  i>hvio.i«  faults  l^F  uscs  the  clichc  in  order  to    vironment.    The  ending  of  the 

i  xT««  ^  !u  present   a    sardonic    picture   of   book    may    just    as    well   have 

Cat€li-22  discuraes  the  ques-  ^^^  ^^^j^^  morality  of  a  shallow,  Yossarian  crushed  by  the 
tion  of  meaningful  existence,  ^jtiated  society.  The  superfici-  forces  from  which  he  is  trying 
whether  the  individual  should  ^j^y  ^|  ^^  j„^„  actions,  and  to  escape,  a  last,  hollow,  mock- 
be  content  to  subsist  ma  pre-  ^^^g  ^f  t^jg  society  are  satir-  ing  laugh  at  the  idea  of  human 
ordained  world  of  routine,  or  ^^^^  ^^  ^^te  cliche.  Heller,  in  freedom.  One  never  sees  more 
whether  he  should  choose  a  ^^^t,  makes  the  cliche  an  in-  than  the  hope  of  rebeUion;  its 
world  of  his  own  making,  ^^gj-ai  part  of  the  existence  of  fulfillment  is  never  assured, 
completely  divorced  from  the  ^^-^  society.  The  fusion  be-  The  result  is  a  tour  de  force 
restraints  imposed  by  pattern  ^^^.^j,  language  and  that  which  that  in  our  judgement  already 
ization.  Hellers  protagonist  ^  portrays  is  an  essential  in-  ranks  with  the  great  master- 
Yossarian,  is  a  composite  of  all  g^edient  in  Heller's  all-en-  pieces  of  American  fiction.  Jo- 
the     otlier     characters     in     ine    eompassing  irony.  seph  Heller  is  a  pessimist   who 

book.    In  depicting  him,  Heller        ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^.^  ^^^  j^^^j^    ^,^^j^^     ^.^    message     under     a 


has    gone    U-yoi.d    the    micro^    le/uses^  "to"  gre"aV  effect  "is  That  grimly  sardonic  veU.  The  "mor- 

scop.c,    intro3pi;ctive    measures    ^7  ^^^     ^j«^^   j,  ,^^,   ,^,,,^.   ^f  ^,   response"  that  he  wishes  to 

employed    by    h  is     contempo^    ^^.^^'j^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^   is  not  that  of  uncom- 

nu.?!t    nnn^v^t^>nt  "i    div  duar    ^^om  one  incident  to  the   next;  prehending  laughter  C'Ah,  life, 

almost    nonexist-nt    individual.    ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^    .^    ^^^^    j.^,^^,.^^,   ^^^  vitality,     crazy     fun!")     but     a 

a  constant  re-expcrionce  of  serious  and  skeptical  question- 
sensation  which  deadt-ns  the  ing  of  values  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  perception  with  reader.  Heller  reminds  us  that 
each  encounter.  Time  simply  the  process  of  s*'If-d»>(inition 
moves  in  a  circle  determintMi  must  invariably  overstep  the 
by      circumstances      (this      be-  superficial      limitations     exter- 


connected  with  his  environ 
ment  only  by  the  ties  that 
proximity  and  circumstances 
make.  He  moves  with  the 
tempo  of  circumstances,  nei- 
ther faster  nor  slower,  always 
keeping  pace.    There  is  nothing 


keeping  pace      1  riere  IS  noinnK  especially     evident      in    naTly  imposed  up<m  us  by  soci- 

distmctive    about     him_    except  ....,„..;%;..,,./     Tho     *.otir..    ^iv       Th*.     individual     ran 


part  of   the   individual,   his   m-    minor  masterpiece. 
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.        .  .      «      ,    ^., ,^^    .,,,„,    his     transitions).       The     entire    ety.      The     individual     can 

lor  his  *^"a/.^f\'<^n:,,^nf^^  J^^J^*  concept  of  a  motionless  circle  achieve  self  actuali7.ation  only 
refutation  of  ^^e  world  he  l.v^    ^^  ^.^^^»;  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  transcending    values    which 

m  and  the  ^  V  rL^nr.  m^  trait  of  an  enervated  scKiety  are  false  and  hypocritical.  Be- 
'^'^^  ^K  V^h^'^w.^'w  mows'  which  is  Heller's  basic  intent,  hind  his  mocking  laughter, 
ment    that     the     book     moves^  ,     ^       ^  Heller     challenges     us     to     re- 

and  in  its  lies  the  book  s  basic  Escape  U*  Freedom  examining  the  vitality  and  va- 

meaning.  q^^^    means    by     which     the    lidity   of  our  beliefs. 

niKlinrtivft    AoDroach  organic    iinitv    of    the    book     is         Rv     over  -  emohasiziniz     the 

14  ;  «  11  •«  ow^nrka/h  rath  reinforced  is  the  complex  in-  stylistic  content  of  Catch-22, 
It  is  Hellers  approacn,  rdin  ^^^^^^j^j^  ^f  ^  disparate  series  Mr.  Barker  has  missed  the  en- 
er  than  his  subject  or  his  writ  ^^  actions  on  the  part  of  his  tire  point  of  the  book.  Heller's 
ing  style,  that  makes  the  hook  characters  Tliis  intensities  the  style  is  justified  l)y  his  content, 
distinctive  The  author  takes  ftn^ling  of  helples.sness  on  the  and.  in  that,  he  has  treated  a 
a  realistic  situation  and  dis 
torts  and  distends  it  stj  that  he 
is  able  to  extract  the  pith  of  its 
meaning  while  still  presenting 
a  cohesive  analysis  of  the  ac- 
tion In  order  to  do  this,  Heller 
must  have  ?.t  hi*-  command  «n 
extraordinary  perception  into 
each  action,  for  he  attacks  it 
not  from  the  standp<jint  of  a 
logical  progression  of  events, 
but  from  the  root  of  its  sig- 
nificance. It  is  from  this  point 
of  departure  that  he  constructs 
his  logic. 

How  does  Heller  achieve 
such  a  constructio«i?  We  read- 
ily admit  that  he  is  not  a  good 
stylist.  His  prose  lacks  the 
smooth  fluent  qualities  of  a 
Styron  or  an  Updike;  it  is  fre- 
quently choppy  and  uncohe- 
sive.  The  brilliance  of  the  book 
depends  in  large  measure  upon 
Uie  devices  which  he  uses  The 
combination  of  these  devices 
becomes,  in  Heller's  hands,  a 
unique  achievement  in  Amer- 
ican fiction. 

Two  Fold  Cliche 

The      first     of      the     devices 
which  he  employs  is  the  cliche.  %*       ■ 
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{Author  of  "1  Was  a  Tetn-<Lgt  Ihvarf",  "The  M 
Lot*c»  of  l)obte  dtUts",  etf.) 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CAMPUS:  NO.  2 

Ah  wjiw  jMiint^Nl  oui  IhhI  wiM'k,  one  would  think  that  with  all 
the  progrchN  we  have  inad»'  in  the  ♦mIik ation  K'""«^.  N>iii<'thiii^ 
liiiKht  have  \)een  done  by  now  ahout  nM»minat/<*K  liot  no  'Die 
rooiiiiiiate  picture  han  not  hrif^lit^  ;i«KJ  one  hit  Hince  lOthan 
CJixxlpunple  foumlfHJ  the  first  Amerienu  college. 

(('ontrarv  t^)  |>opiilar  U'lief,  Hurvani  wan  not  the  tirnt.  Mr. 
(Io<Mlpnnple  ntjirt^nl  his  inj^titiition  sortie  TT)  years  »-ur!i»'r.  .And 
quite  an  institution  it  was,  let  me  t^ll  you!  Mr.  ( 'iCHxIpnnple 
hnilt  scluM.ls  (\(  !ilM>r»»l  "rfj-i^  fiiu<  art^,  «l«'nlistry,  ami  t^iiiMMiu. 
lie  huilt  a  lacroj^se  ."^tjtdnjm  that  tM-aUnl  1(12, (HMi.  Kveryuhere 
on  c;;.'r.T!!;.'-;  v.jus  enihL'i/.ofHMi  the  stirrinjr  Ijilin  iiiotJo  (Ml  K 
M  (SSI  "Watch  out  for  moose"  The  stmlcnt  umon  continued 
A  bowling  alley,  a  chxk,  uikI  a  Iti-cluur  l>arLx;r  shop. 


(It  WHM  thi.s  last  feature  the  I'.nrher  s!m>p  that,  al.'i'*, 
hrought  Mr  (  MKKJpimple's  «'«»llenr  U>  an  enriy  eiwl  Tl.*'  Minlrnt 
iKKly,  l»^ing  drawn  frotn  the  nearhy  comitrNside,  was  c<imiK.s4><l 
chiefly  of  reipiot^'  and  Inxjuois  who,  aias,  lia<l  no  n*-*"*!  <.f  » 
ItarU'r  shop  They  hrawl  their  hair  instead  of  rwttniK  it,  and  m 
for  NlmviiiR,  they  d<tf!'t  The  harU'r,  Tn'mltlttt  Follich-  hy  name, 
frn-w  «o  de|in-s*<«d  st,innjt  all  the  tune  at  H»  empty  chairs  that 
iin»-  day  hi8  mind  finally  pave  way  S^uinvi;  his  vibrator,  he  ran 
out**Mle  ami  sh'K>k  the  entir»*  cjiuipus  till  it  crumble*!  it)  dnf^U 
T)nH  lai^r  U^-iUic  kxjt.wi;  a^  PirkettV  (  harire  ) 

Hut  I  di>rns8.  We  were  diwuKninfi;  wayn  for  you  ami  your 
r«M>mmat4>  ti>  nt^.p  hatmp  emh  oUier.  Tfiin  »h  R<liuilf<«<tly  diffi- 
cult but  not  iFni»<»<Hible  if  you  will  l.oth  l»end  a  bit,  give  »  liftle. 

[  r>'m^rTd>^r,  for  example,  my  (>wn  cfsllei^e  clayn  {li*rht.4,  tiK). 
My  nM»mnmt4»  waw,  1  think  you  wiii  aiio'v,  even  h-sk  ai^ree-allfl 
tluin  nM*t  He  wa.s  a  Tilx'tan  name<l  llinKJt^lmg  wh<^  luifivo 
CUHtoniK,  while  indispuUbly  e<»lorful,  Here  not  entirely  end*  jir- 
inir.  Mark  yon.  1  didn't  imnd  so  much  the  j^ong  he  struck  on 
the  hour  or  the  stnni?  of  fin-<rH<  ker?<  he  s«'t  off  on  the  hall -hour. 
I  di<in't  even  mind  Ins  smjreing  ch-.r^fen  feaU  '•'~  every  iiu-k  .ir.d 
diiybreak.  What  I  dui  mmd  wit.**  that  he  sin)i:«'«i  them  in  mv  h.iL 

To  '.«  fiii..  he  was  n<«t  ti.tjilly  tjikeii  with  some  of  my  habit-fl 
etUter  ♦'sixM'iallv  my  hobby  of  colUHtmn  water  I  hrvl  no  jars 
at  the  tmu'  ami  just  had  t^i  ^t4W'k  the  WMt«>r  »mv-<"I<1  when- 

Well  mr.  things  ^rew  '^tra/jilv  c.K.icr  Utwt-fn  HmKHdinp  and 
me,  an<l  the\  mijjht  h;t\e  nottiJt  a<'tual!\  UK'lv  had  wc  r.ot  enrh 
>>:..l.^.i..M4i  U.  r.u-i:vr  :>.  p..,<-l'Mef  frooi  hoinr  o»,e  d.v  lunfadme 
o|¥ni'<l   hiH  pa.  kaiff  ,   paiuieil,  suuM  Mh>  ly  at    me,  aj»d  oJTert-d 

Die  a  ^[,\ii 

"Thank  you."  I  shkI    "What  is  it**" 

"Yak  butter,  "  he  s,iid  '  \ou  put  it  in  your  hair.  In  Til>etAn 
wf»  rail  it  yTt »  ."•*♦  ^i./.^/nfr 

"Well  now.  that  -  miphtv  fnendly."  1  ^od  and  ofTrreil  luin  m 
rift  from  my  pa<  kagc    "Nov^   vow  must  ha\(*  one  ot  mine.  ' 


•"nuink  voi;,' 


};c  v;iid     "Wli.at   IS  this  calle^l' 


"Mariixtro  (   i|r.i ret  (*■«,'     I  said  and  held  a  Uiat^  h  U<i   loin. 

Hepuffeil   Wow  'he  said   "This  sure  U\'it^  chicken  feat  h»>rs!** 

"Or  anythinn  el.-^'  you  could  name,"  1  said,  huhtiuK  my  own 
Marllxiro. 

Aiul    ax    we    sat    tofjethcr    and    enjoye<l    tliat    fine    fiavonul 

MarlUiro  t4)b<iceo    that   p.ure  white  MarlU.ro  filter    a  glow  of 

jriMxI    fellowship    came    o\er    us      a    serene   convution    that    no 

quarrels  exist  U-fwi^^'ii  men  that  will  not  yield  t^i  th<-  warmth  (»f 

honwt  K'Kxi  will.    I  am  pn>ud  to  nay  tliat   Hingadmf!:  aiul  1  re^ 
.  ^     ,  .  .     •  »  •  *  '    ' "    ■  • 

and  each  Kourtii  of  July,  firtxTiukers.  r  i**^*  M..«h«*— 


WhereMt  90U  or  ifour  mommate  mnn  h^--on  any  cnmptf 
in  any  eify,  lown,  or  hamlet  in  nnf;  »fu(r^  nf  the  Ininn  yuu 
WPttt  una  MttrtOoroM  «f  ir«M«r  /««'/♦»■•  :',rii^^ii:c^  ccr^nfer  •^f* 
pmek  or  flip  lop  box. 


»«l 
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•MaMMk,. 


Foge  Six 


THE    JUSTICE 


MMdb  %X  Ifii 


Musk  l^view 


Harpiscord  Concert: 
'Royal  Child  at  Play' 


Daniel  Shapiro 


Continuing:  the  familiar  and  much  appreciated  Bran- 

deis  contribution  to  a  tradition  made  famous  by  the  Buda- 

imst  String  (Quartet  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  on  March 

9,  the  Brandeis  Chamber  Players  presented  several  works 

by  father  Bach  with  Irma  Rogell  as  harpsichord  soloist. 

On  the  program  were  two  Clavier  Concerti  and  the  French 
Suite  No    2  in  C  minor.  ^~     ^^^^    ^   ._     — 

T-i  ^  rM«,,i  .^  r^..«A,^^*;  «f  woM,        However,  aside  from  a  nota- 

The  Clavier  Concerti  of  Bach    ..  .  ..'  accidenUl  features 

have  been  the  subject  of  much    ^'^"  ^*  ^"^  acciaenuai  leaiures 


dis<.'ussion  in  iiuisicological  cir- 
cles. It  is  known  that  they  are 
all.  except  for  the  A  major 
Concerto,  middlemen  between 
some  of  Bach's  concerti  for 
other  instrjimenls.  from  which 
they  were  trariscribe^^l,  and 
Bach's  cantatas  in  which  move- 
ments from  Ihem  later  ap- 
peared. A  conjecture  as  to 
wiK-tlit-r  they  make  any  profit 
from  the  transacli(vii  can,  per- 
hips,  be  made  on  Uie  l>asis  of 
two  works  performed  at  the 
concert,  the  A  major  Concerto 
No  4  and  the  G  minor  Con 
certo  No.  7  which  is  a  tran- 
scription of  the  famous  A  min- 
or violin  concerto. 

Pleasing   performance 

The  Concerti  were  executed 
in  a  skillful,  if  not  particularly 
exciting  manner.  Mrs.  Rogell. 
whose  talents  were  only  min- 
utely impeded  by  her  recent 
encounter  with  "the  biiK," 
playcxi  adir.irably  in  the  con- 
certi and  in  the  solo  French 
suite.  The  orchestral  accom- 
paniment was  impressive, 
though  slightly  out  of  tune  in 
some  spots  and  slightly  off  the 
beat  in  others,  and  ihe  Treasure 
Hall  itiiclf,  in  its  own  silent  and 

somewhat  wiUi  the  sound  pro- 
jection and   balance.   . 


Shelters 


(Continurd  /urn  Pagf  3) 
tion     of    the    Brandeis     Fallout 


Slulter    Program 


Tfus  peti- 
tion will  be  presented  as  soon 
as  the  new  Council  convenes 
Sapir  h(»iH"-  that  Council  will 
endtirse  the  ro,-,oluti"n  l)eforc 
it  IS  'resented   in  referendum. 

Mi.^s  Bonnell  welcomed  the 
eflort  to  get  »  referendum  and 
council  approval  She  said," 
**We  would  hke  lountil  to  pro- 
test With  us  Any  etTort  helps. 
Id  like  to  see  a  referendu'u. 
since  Its  our  lives  that  are  go 
ing   to   be   saved." 
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COOUDGE  CORNER 

■ROOfCLINE  —  734-2500 


of  performance,  it  is  valuable 
to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
structure  and  balance  of  t*ie  A 
major  Concerto,  written  spe- 
cifically for  the  harpsichord, 
with  that  of  the  G  minor  Con- 
certo, keeping  the  violin  con- 
certo in  mind. 

The  relation  of  the  harpsi- 
chord to  the  orcliestra  is  mucli 
different  from  that  of  the  vi- 
olin to  the  orchestra.  Tiie  vi- 
olin, in  a  Bach  concerto,  is  the 
chief,  the  lord,  the  master  of 
the  strings,  and  the  other 
strings  follo^v  it.  serve  it,  and 
support  its  efforts.  The  harpsi- 
chord is  more  like  a  royal  child 
at  play,  whom  the  strings  of 
the  orchestra  wait  on,  warm, 
entertain,  protect,  and  surround 
with  fragrant  mists  The  violin 
can  make  a  louder  noiije,  it  has' 
great  sustaining  ability,  and  its 
attacks  are  more  powerful  than 
those  of  the  harpsichord.  Thus. 
a  violin  concerto  expressed  by 
a  harpsichord  must  become 
more  controlled,  more  sutxlued. 
a  I  times  almost  strained,  and, 
in  general,  less  effective  These 
features  were  in  evidence  in 
the  O  minor  concerto  especially 
in  the  scH^ond  movement  where 
even  such  comjx^nsatory  devic- 
es as  trills  and  broken  chords 
failtnl  to  enable  the  harpsichord 
to  carry  off  melodic  pas.saj^es 
originally  designed  for  the  sus- 
tained tones  of  the  violin 
against  a  pas.sacaglia-liko  fij^- 
ure  in  the  orchestra,  and  in  the 
third  movement  where  the 
harpsichord  died  at  the  tof)  of 
its   first    so!o   f>assage. 

The  A  major  Concerto,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  made  ouu  h 
nior<'  effective  by  intiienious 
statrnwiit.s  and  i '•statt'inetils  of 
the  subjects  atvd  delicate  in- 
ately,  the  high  h'vel  of  accoiis 
tic  quality  necessarv  to  convey 
the  j)rop<>r  l>alance  was  lacking 
in  tfie  Treasure  Hall  Tins  was 
jxirticuiarly  noticeable  in  the 
second  movement  where  the 
re{>eated  rhythmic  figure  in  the 
orchestra  drownr^i  out  the  nul 
odic  line  in  the  han>schord 

T\\v  French  Suite  in  C  minor , 
since  it  is  a  solo  piece,  lacked 
all  these  technical  obstacles 
and  was  much  eaaier  to  enjoy 
in  a  sensitive,  intelligent  per- 
formance by  Mrs.  Rogell  Her 
nuuiipulalioiMi  of  the  v(.»i(  ing 
and  stopping  were  excellent. 


Calendar 
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tor  who  brings  a  Crimean  lolk 
dance  group  to  hi^  home  town, 
thereby  arousing  quite  a  bH  o£ 
comjiient.  Performances  take 
place  in  the  Hasty  Pudding 
Clubhouse  on  Holyoke  Street, 
on€  block  from  Harvard  Sq. 

"Dark  o£  the  Moon"  will  be 
presented  at  the  Tufts  Arena 
i'heater  on  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday,  March  15,  16,  and 
17,  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  to  students 
$1.  Medford  Square  bus  from 
Porter  Square  before  7:25  p.m., 
Monday  through  Saturday. 
Otherwise,  Arlington  Center 
trackless  trolley  from  Lech- 
meie. 

On  Monday,  March  18,  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  opens  at  the 
Shubert.  The  production,  from 
the  Theatre  Royal  Haymarket, 
London,  Is  directed  by  Sir  John 
Gielgud.  He  and  Sir  Ralph 
Richardson  star.  Prices  from 
$1.95  to  $6.75.  Evening  per- 
formances at  8:30,  Thursday 
matinees  2:15,  and  Saturday 
matinees  2:30. 

"The  Sound  of  Music"  will 
play  at  the  Colonial  for  four 
weeks  only.  On  opening  night 
(March  18)  the  performance 
will  begin  at  8  p  m — all  other 
evening  shows  begin  at  8:30. 
Prices  from  $2.75  to  $7.50. 

ART: 

Continuing  at  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  until  April  21,  the  ex- 
hibit of  Chinese  calligraphy  and 
paintings. 

Exhibits  contmuing  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  until 
April  21,  European  sculpture; 
until  April  7,  Alvan  Bisher 
(1792-1863),  American  piont^r 
in  landscape  and  genre;  Karolik 
collection  of  American  water- 
colors  and  drawings  from  1800 
to  1875. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

"Beyond  the  Moon"  continues 
at  the  Hayden  Piantetarium  of 
the  Mits<»um  of  Science.  Plane- 
tarium admission  ^Dc.  Museum 
admLssion  $1. 

The  Aniuial  Spring  Flower 
Sliow  of  llie  Mas:3ach.Li:;etls 
Horticultural  Society  is  now 
taking  place  at  Wonderland 
Park  Prom  North  Station  take 
the  train  to  Milk  Street  Tran.s- 
fer  to  the  East  Boston  trains  and 
get    oiT    ai    VVoruiei  land    Station. 

M<mday,  March  18,  2  pm  in 
South  Bo.ston  ihe  St  {Patrick's 
Day  Parade  will  lake  place. 
Train  from  North  Station  to 
Winter  Street,  chanjie  to  Soulli 
Boston  trains,  get  off  at  Andrew 
Station. 

Dr  Abram  Sachar,  President 
of  Brandeis  University,  will 
s{)eak  in  the  Ford  Hall  Forum 
at  Jordan  Hall,  Sunday  March 
17.  at  8  p  m  His  topic  will  be 
"Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Her 
Tinves." 

Note:  When  directions  to  any 
place  mentioned  are  not  speci- 
fied, they  have  been  included  in 
last  week's  issue. 
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FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,  Wearing  Apparel 

Cosmetics,  Candies  and 
Furnishings  for  Your  Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

299  Moody  Street,  Waltham 
TW  4  2196 

Your  Money  Is  Worth  More 
ot  §  Woolworth  Store 

IRANOCIS   STUDENTS   WELCOME' 


CAMP   COUNSfLOR    OPENINGS 


UNCMEtGRADUATE  STUD€HTS 

CMK  •••  ft  i  CMMpUtioW  •(  at  iMMt  1  y Mr  •!  €•!•«•  ) 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

•  •  •  comprisiafl  3M  otttaUndiiiff  Boyt.  Ctrk.  BrodMr-lfalw 
•nd  Co-Ed  Campc  local^d  throughout  th«  Mtw  ErtfuHL  MM- 
a«  AtlAAtk  Stem  and  CmmU. 
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Wfk€,  Fh<Mif,  Of  CM  in  P§rion 
AiiOcMleii  •!  rrivofv  Campi  —  l$«|»t.  C        ^ 
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tralia.  He  U  the  author  of  arti- 
cles and  book  reviews  in  the 
Journal  of  Atian  Stiuiiet,  Atian 
Survey,  Problems  of  Commu- 
nism, Australian  Outlook,  and 
Observer. 

A  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Miss  Berman  received 
her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  at  Rad- 
cliflfe  Graduate  School.  She  has 
taught  at  Harvard  University 
and  has  worked  as  an  econom- 
ist and  senior  economist  for  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  Washington,  DC. 
Miss  Berman  is  the  author  of  a 


review  of  Allen's  Mathemati- 
cal Ecofvomicg  and  co-author  of 
Projection  of  a  Meiropolit. 

Mr.  Vldich  received  his  B.A. 
and  MA.  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  his  Ph.D.  at 
Harvard  University.  He  has 
taught  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Cornell  University, 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search, and  is  a  research  associ- 
ate at  Brandeis*  Florence  Hel- 
ler School.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  research  studies  and 
sociological  articles  and  the  co- 
author of  several  sociological 
books. 
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RESTAURANT 

30  Leonard  Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 

Tel.   IV  4-9886  IV  4-9236 

We  Specialize  in   Folynesion   and  Contonese  Food 

Orders  to  Take  Out 

Open  Mon.-Fri.  11:30  A.M. -10  P.M.  Sot.  11:30  A.M.-ll   P.M. 

I  Sun    &  Holidays  12  Noon  -  10  P.M. 
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EUROPE  -  is  cheaper  by  CAR  and 
it's  cheapest  with  us! 

Car  Rental  and  Purchase  Plans 
Scooter  Sales  Too! 

Trans-atlantic  Motors  Cambridge 
Call  Dave  Tierney  4910013 
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C.  W.  POST  COLLEGE 

Of  LONO  ISLAND  UHlVf ISITY  -  •tOOKVIUi.  iONO  iSiANO.  N.Y. 
mm^f.  Th«  Coftof*  B<Mr<-Accrttfitt4  by  M)MI«  States  /Utoclatiiii 

Now  Accepting  Applications  for 

TWO  5 -WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

DAY  &  EVENING 

Ji>r,i  24fh  to  July  26th  -  Juty  29th  to  August  30t»i 

NEW  MEN'S  and  WOMEN  S  RESIDENCE  HALLS  AVAILABLE 

An  •xcoptionol  blend  of  modom,  iup*rfor  •ducationol 
ond  cuitural  facilities  on  a  troditionol  126-ocr*  campus 
fMngt  thii  it  C.  W.  Post  Lolkg*  on  the  North  Shore 
Q»  long  isiand,  one  hour  from  midtown  Monhatton. 
Nearby  ore  famoui  beache«,  wiling  dubs, 
lumrrer  stock  theotres,  parks,  golf  coursot. 
OfKompus  features  include  swimming,  gymnasium, 
nding,  bowling,  theatre  and  concerts. 

ACCELERATE  YOUR  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  ofFerlngt  Include  ttudUt  In 
Uboral  Arts  &  Sciences,  Pro-Professional,  Pre-Enginoor- 
Ing,  B'jsinftss,  Education,  Dance  Workshop. 

GRADUATE  COURSE  offerings  include  studios  In  tioloiiicol 
Sciences,  Education,  English,  Guidanco  and  CountoHng, 
History,  Library  Science,  Mathematics,  Mutic  Education 
and  Political  Scienc*. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  AND  RESIDENT  FACULTY 

OUTSTANDING  LIBRARY  FAOUTIES 

APFIY  NOW  . . .  Admission  open  to  VISITIt^G  STUOEhfTS 

from  other  accredited  colioo*s. 

for  •^¥iionm\  informatlen.  summer  ^lletln  am4 

•aotteatlMi.  phene  MAvf  air  f>-i200  er  me«  cewoon 

Director  of  Summer  Scttool.  C  W  Post  Collefs,  P  O,  Qreenvste.  1^1..  N.Y. 
Pleaee  send  me  Summer  Session*  information  bulletin.  #«  p 

Q  Women-*  ResMenee  Msll        Q  Men's  Rsslder.ce  Hell 
D  UnOergreduate       Q  Graduate       Q  Day       Q  C«M»i»c 

N«.T.O 
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THI    JUSTICE 


Poge  S«v«n 


Housing 


Letters 


Hill  Lecture    fT" 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

"Misrlvincs" 

With  references  to  the  fresih- 
Vian  petition.  President  Sachar 
said  that  it  only  indicates  that 
the  freshman  class  has  "mis- 
givings" about  the  plan. 

He  added  that  housing  is  not 
An  area  in  which  students  may 
make  decisions.  'The  pattern 
of  student  living  must  come 
from  the  administration,  as  in 
the  case  of  curriculum  and 
faculty  administration.  The 
administration  has 
weighed  the  pros  and  cons  and 
this  is  their  final  decision." 

Sachar  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  hoped  that  the  students 
will  regard  this  decision  in  the 
perspective  of  the  total  school 
as  part  of  a  growing  university, 
and  that  he  does  not  consider 
the  issue  *'as  important  as  the 
nuclear  bomb."  We  still  have 
the  benefit  of  one  of  the  finest 

faculties  in  the  country,  he  Mr  Kane,  the  youngest  mem- 
said,  and  added  that  he  hopes  ber  of  the  group,  was  president 
that   students   will    "relax    and    of  the  class  of  '57  at  Brandeis. 


a  complaint  with  the  New  York 
Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  and  was  fired  the 
next  day. 

The  sUtistics  Hill  offered 
were  just  as  forceful.  Although 
the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
of  the  paragraph  it  quotes.    It 

implies  that  the  basic  proposal  f^nltfraa^tf^   VHltfna»«k« 

was  to  be  left  open  for  consid-  ^n»»«»*«    ^  UlllireS 

eration.     It  was  not."  xhe    Brandeis    Cultural    So 

^nJi^of'l2!^Jilftio^^/tt'''?fy?'  ciety  is  a  newly-formed,  inde 
vote  at  the  meetmg  of  the  stu-  ^     *,     «  j     i   l.     *      •« 

dent  body  last  year  was  taken  pendently  firvanced  club  of  self         _ 

on  the  basis  of  the  diacussion  *a«"ncing     Brandeis     students  ment  has  been  about  five  per 

on  the  substance  of  the  plan,  acdicatea  to  the  dissemmation  cent  recently,  at  no  time  in  the 

The    students    were    consulted  ®^  genume  mtellectualism  to  the  past  five  years  has  the  unem- 

and  told  explicitly  the  reasons  »tu<lents    and    faculty    of    this  pioyment    rate    in    the    Negro 

for  postponing  the  plan  for  a  university.  Our  hrst  project  was  community  been  less  than  13%. 

year    Thus,  this  year's  plan  is  ^    aiponaor    a    ^>eech    by    the  The     percenUge     of     Negroes 

"no  repudiation  of  any  pledge  Zt^J    ^'^f^l  ^^m^'^^L.S^  serving  apprenticeships  in  the 

-        -  --    made    to    the    student    Union.  Jf^^'.f  F^iivtS^I,    ^L    ^^  building-trades  industry  has  in- 

carefully   The  only  pledge  was  to  wait  a  ^^!^L^:'Z^T^irgTLrnou^-  ££««»^  ^O"^  1%%  to  only  2% 


year,"  Dean  Sacks  said. 


Kane 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

expand  in  these  areas,  says 
Kane.  Tlie  housing  subcommit- 
tee was  granted  $1,600,000  last 
year  to  carry  through  its  plan. 


try  to  let  the  plan  work,  and  if 
it  fails,  it  can  be  changed." 

Dean  Bean 

The  Dean  of  Students  and 
the  Dean  of  Housing  were  also 
consulted  for  their  opinions  on 
thia  issue.  Miss  Ruth  L.  Beaii, 
Dean  of  Housing,  stated,  "In 
general,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
segregated  housing.  However, 
for  Brandeis  at  this  particular 
time,  I  do  favor  a 
quadrangle." 

She  envisions  more  to  the 
proposal  than  just  putting 
frei^men  in  specific  buildings. 
She  sees  it  as  connected  with 
the  academic  atmosphere, 
throu^^h  programs  with  faculty 
and  associates.  A  residence 
nail  is  a  very  important  aspect 
of  the  campus.  We  have  not 
made  the  most  of  it,  according 
to  Dean  Bean.  Dorm.s  should 
be  "a  focal  f)oint  for  freshman 
faculty-student  relations."  In 
this  way,  silie  thinks  the  plan 
**can  contribute  some  jxisitive 
factors."  However  she  addtxl. 
*'If  it  doesn't  work,  I  would 
certainly  not  insist  that  it  Lk' 
continued." 

Dean  Sacks 

When  asked  for  his  comment 
on  the  freshman  housmg  plan. 
Dean  of  Students  1.  Milton 
Saci(s  said  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  discussing  the  issue  at 
this  time.  He  had  no  comment 
since  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  already  given  a 
statement.  IK  said  he  had 
nothing  to  add  to  that  state- 
ment. Dr.  Sacks  said  he  plan.s 
to  discuss  the  proposal  and 
some  details  with  the  present 
freshman  class  at  a  meeting 
tonight. 

Although  he  refraincnl  from 
commenting  on  the  plan  itself, 
Dr.  Sacks  noted  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  Justice  edi- 
torial in  la.st  week's  i.ssue  was 
a  fair  interpretation  of  his 
actions. 

Editorial 

T^ie  editorial  quotes  Sacks' 
ftatemcnl  last  year.  More- 
over, a  joint  Administration- 
Student  Committee  can  better 
work  out  details  and  ediication 
deemed  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  entire  student  body  with 
the  proposed  clianges."  T/ie 
beginning  of  his  statement  says 
that  the  proposed  changes 
were  to  be  postponed  until  the 
fall.  These  changes  were  put 
<rfT  until  late  In  the  f^rst  semes- 
ter. "There  was  nothing  in  the 
paragraph  that  inferred  that 
the  basic  decision  would  be  put 
off  further,"  the  Dean  said.  He 
continued,  "The  editorial  was 
not  an  accurate  interpretation 


He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Council.  He  has  worked  in  the 
mayor's  office,  for  the  Waltham 
News  Tribune,  and  a  radio  sta- 
tion. As  an  undergraduate  poli- 
tics major,  Kane  wondered  if 
he  would  "ever  get  involved 
with  application  of  the  social 
sciences."  Now,  says  Kane,  "all 


cranial     collisions, 

conducive  w   a   large  lurnou;;   There  are  now  more  Negroes 
unfortunately  the  project  was  a  wiUi     Ph.D.'s    in    the    United 
complete    flop.    !•  ive    students  states  than  there  are  Negroes 
showed  up.  lour  of  them  club  with  plumbing  licenses, 
members.  Hill  lays  a  great  deal  of  the 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  We,  blame  for  the  existence  of  these 
the  club  memtx?rs,  are  willing  conditions  on  the  craft  unions, 
to  shoulder  part  of  the  blame,  and  the  national  union  leaders. 
It  is  likely  that  many  less 
agressive  students  were  misled 
by  the  fact  that  the  blinds  were 
drawn  and  the  lights  were  out 
in  the  front  of  Junmy's  barber 
shop.  Others  undoubtedly  lack- 
ed transportation  to  Waltham. 
Such  oversights  will  not  occur 
in  the  future.  We  surmise  that 
there  was  also  a  definite  apathy 
on  the  part  of  many  towards 
our  ennnent  lecturer.  These 
people  can  only  be  described  as 
cultural  midgeLs. 

The  fortunate  few  attending 
were  treated  to  a  masterpiece 
in   oratory    in    the    initimitable 
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my  college  learning  comes  back    Brazil  style.  After  disposing  of 


freshman    and  I  worry  about  it  in  a  prac- 
tical sense.'" 


NSM 
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requested  to  submit  a  200-word 


vwuiu    lint? 


^ww^-^      w««  wajjr%is«::jr 

to  go"  to  Eve  Eisenmann,  chair- 
man of  NSM.  by  Saturday. 
March  16.  Candidates  will  Lk> 
selected  by  a  committer  of  two 
Council  members  and  two 
NSM.  members  on  the  basis 
of  the  essay  and  an  inteivitw 
For  further  information  contact 
Mi.s.1  Ei.^enmann  via  the  mail- 
room. 
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bates.    Amherst   was    top    team 
in  this  division. 

Last  week-end  Barbara 
Feuerman  and  Mike  Berger 
reached  the  final  round  of  the 
Notre  Dame  tournament.  They 
achieved  a  five  -  one  record 
in  the  prelims,  won  the  quar- 
terfinals and  defeated  South 
Carolina  in  the  semis  t>efore 
losing  to  Georgetown  in  the 
Jlnal  round.  They  returned  to 
campus  with  the  second  place 
trophy  and  the  ninth  best 
speaker  award  won  by  Berger. 


the  subject  material  in  two 
minutes  and  four  seconds,  Botx) 
proceeded  to  provide  countless 
insights  into  such  topical  con- 
troversies as  "The  Real  Red 
Berry ',  the  tri-college  "Ban  the 
Butt"  conference,  and  the  de- 
ceitful tactics  of  (ssssss  .  .) 
Buddy    Rogers.     He    concludtxl 

of  his  appearances  m  the  New 
England  area.  The  thunderous 
applause  that  followed  drew 
the  attention  of  four  nuMnlx-rs 
of  the  Waltham  {Kjlice  depart- 
ment. 

We  an  undaunted  by  oinr  ini- 
tial lack  of  success  We  plan 
many  m')re  proj(x.ts  centered 
around  this  diamond  of  the  in- 
tellectual world.  Those  among 
you  who  have  remained  unin- 
fluenced by  the  intellectual 
Philistines  on  campus  who 
mock  our  efTorts.  will  be  happy 
to  know  that  "Bo"  has  promised 
several  return  visits  to  this 
area. 

Arthur  Cohen  '63 
President,  Brandeis 
Cultural  Society 
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Employers  using  craft  union 
workers  depend  on  union  hir- 
ing halls  for  filling  tlieir  job 
openings.  Negroes  have  been 
effectively  shut-off  from  well- 
paying  job  ofH>ortunities  by  the 
unions,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  discriminatory  practices 
of  apprenticeships. 

The  ILGWU  leaders  and 
union  leaders  in  general,  are 
not  racists.  Hill  reminded  his 
listeners.  Tliey  are,  however, 
participating  in  a  series  of 
practices  that  are  harmful  to 
Negro  workers. 

The  Retreat 

Union  leaders  have  brought 
about  token  integration  and 
have  congratulated  themselves 
for  the  "progress'  they  have 
achieved.  "This  is  not  progress 
to  us,"  said  Hill.  "This  is  fak- 
ery."  And  this  is  the  retreat  of 
the  white  liberal:  the  accept- 
ance   of    token    integration    in 

tion,  and  in  housing,  as  "prog- 
ress" while  it  is  clear  to  those 
who  are  still  actively  fighting 
for  Negro  civil  rights  that  this 
kind  of  integration  is  not  real 
progi  t'Sto. 

liill  sees  several  ways  by 
which  the  present  conditions 
may  "ue  altered.  He  hopes  for 
favorable  administrative  rul- 
ings by  the  National  I^lx>r  Re- 
lations Boiird  and  for  favorable 
court  derisions.  E<.x>nomic'  pres- 
sure, in  the  form  of  "selective 
buying  campaigns,''  have 
proved  to  btr  effeviive.  In  addi- 
tion, Negro  political  power  ha.s 
been  growing  recently  and  may 
soon  affect  Ne^gro-lalx)r  con- 
flicts. 

This  writer  sees  one  encour- 
aging sign  that  the  speaker. 
i;nderstandably.  failed  to  men- 
tion: the  existence  of  a  man 
like  Herbert  H«ll.  a  man  who 
grew  up  professionally  in  the 
labor  movement,  continiung  his 
fight  for  progress  and  so<  ial 
justice  on  finding  that  organ- 
ized labor  is  no  longer  fighting 
for  theNe  gt)als  liie  w.iy  lie 
would  like  to  fight  for  them. 


HOTELS 


SPECIAL  STUDENT- 
FACULTY  !HSCOU?!T 

Now,  vacationing  students  and 
faculty  members  can  enioy  summer 
accommodations  at  Sheraton  Hotels 
and  Motor  Inns,  at  special  low  rates! 
Thanks  to  Sheraton's  Student  ID  or 
Faculty  Guest  Cards,  you'll  have  a. 
better  vacation  this  summer  tor  less 
money!  Sheraton  Hotels  get  straight 
A's  In  every  department:  Comfort, 
convenience,  and  cuisine.  And  if 
you're  traveling  by  car,  there's  Free 
Parking  at  most  Sheraton  Hotels  and 
at  all  Sheraton  Motor  Inns.  Get  these 
discounts  at  any  of  Sheraton's  80 
hotels  in  the  USA,  Hawaii  and 
Canada  by  presenting  your  Card  lo 
get  a  Sheraton  ID  Caid  or  Faculty 
Guest  Card  with  credit  privileges, 
write  us.  Please  state  where  you  ate 
a  full  time  faculty  member  or  student. 

Mr.  Patrick  Gr»«a 

C«4l*t«  R*Utl*«t  I>«|K. 

SiMrston  C»rp«raH«« 

47a  Atlantic  Av«f»u« 

BMlM  U.  Mavft. 


R«t.  Pboii«  TW  3-2520 

Angeh  CasteHmta 

A  Barber  Sci«nc«  Grodu«t« 


I 


C«a<i)nq 

CartKis 


Um'  a  grrat  morahstf 

Ufttfirt/^Mot  pOWtfT, 

t>ji  justice. ^)ot  polttics, 

bat  rrvxality.' AAan 

■rtust  join  in  thtf  f  »aht 

^»ga•r»«t  5oc««t  ^"tf 


vkjst  unagw^  I*-*  •rt-.pact 
on  men'^  mind*'...  And 
what  i<*  XJh«r«  w«fft  tM)0 
of  th«»T«?f  Anoth^:' 
Camiis  C»y*rvc(  otit 
dgainAt  •nju5t*ce?f 


Wlidt  9tGuki  Wbe»t  C*^"^ 
6«  wy  he  two^ 

It  ft^#»r»«  to  I 

Thcij'c-;  be  Albt-r  t  C.*mi' 


•^/    m«ttt  jTr««r 


MARCOU 
JEWELERS 

•    wstcli  •nd  |«w«lTy  f«p«irin9 

3  Moody  St.      TW  9-2220 


goit  is  brought  to  you  this  week  courtesy  of 

THE  BRANDEIS  COOP 


"Save  where  you  buy 


gr 


BUY  WHERE 
YOU  SAVE 

10% 

THE  COOP 


Remember  Your  10%  Patronage  Refwiil 

BRANDEIS  COOP 


BUY  WHERE 
YOU  SAVE 

10% 

THE  COOP 
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Intramural  Stars  Defeat  Babson 
In  Home  and  Home  Hoop  Series 

By  PETER  WEINER 

In  a  home  and  home  series,  the  Krandein  Intramural  All-Stars  handed  the  Babson 
All  Stars  two  defeats.  87-70  and  84-62.  The  Hrandeis  team  played  excellent  ball  in  both 
C(»ntests  and  overpowered  Babson  with  speetl  and  (believe  it  or  not)  height. 

The  Brandeis  All-Stars  include  members  of  thu  two  top  teams  in  the  A  League. 
This  was  the  first  time  they  had  played  as  a  team,  but  the  results  were  gratifying. 

In  the  Tuesday  night  game  at  Babson,  the  Brandeis  team  had  tough  gomg  until 
the  fourth  quarter.   Babson  led* 


Stars  made  a  team  cfFort  which 
overshadowed  that  of  the  fight- 
ing Babson  team. 

Intramural  Notes 

In  scheduled  intramural 
games,  the  North  A  Nuses  (9-3) 
defeated  the  RRs  (3-7)  54-38 
At  h  a  1  f-t  1  m  e  the  A  Nuscs 
trailed  by  4.  24-20.  but  out- 
scored  the  HRs  34-14  in  the 
second  ha'f  Richie  HymofT  had 
22  pomts  for  the  A  Nuses  Hy- 
moff  now  leads  the  league  m 
nu.rsday  n,«hl  to  j  scoring  w  i  t  h  a  17.7  avcragcv 
„.ss     Instead,    they  I  The    KR's    scoring    was    evenly 

divided  between  Hob  Kleiner, 
Torn  C)  '  C  a  1  1  a  g  h  a  n  and  Art 
Friedman.       with       10       points 

apiece 

Ttie     Question     Marks     (46) 
handed  Bio  C'hcin  (2  9)   a  f)4-45 
loss    Don  McC.ilIiciiddy   led   the 
Question  Marks  with  23  points 
He    IS    now    .second    in    league 
scoring    with    a    1 5  «    average 
Die    A    League    regular    season 
play  ends  Monday,  March  11th 
F'ruChtman  is  first,  followed  by 
the     North     A     Nuses.    one  half 
game    ofT    the    pace     The    A 
league    senii-linals   get    under- 
way  Wednesday. 

In  H  Nortti  action,  the  North 
C  An'.fs  1, 7-()>  held  a  slnn  lead 
throughout  the  game,  and 
triumphed  34-32  over  the  Ants 
(4-3)  Bob  Bhinkett  had  10  for 
the  An\fs  ar\d  Marty  Arick  14 
for  the  Ants  The  Zekes  (4-3) 
-I  ^  #  .,  o  ♦  «  H  Hio  Dorks  (4-3). 
47-38.  and  created  a  three  way 
tie  for  second  hetwi'cn  Die 
.^nts,  Dorks,  and  Zekes  Jim 
John-.on  riad  18  and  Weu\stock 
17  for  the  Zekes  Johnson 
boosted  his  sconn^^  average  to 
H)  2,  second  in  the  h^ague  John 
Lisman  wit)i  18  points  fi>r  the 
Dorks,  rose  to  fourih  in  scoring 
witli  a  11  6  average 

The  Hanging  Hammers  ((»-0) 
won    50-38    over    the    Zoo  Zoo's 


throughout  the  first  half,  by 
two  or  three  points  After  half- 
time  Brandeis  pulled  ahead  by 
4  tK>ints.  led  by  Don  McGilli- 
cuddy.  With  ten  minutes  left  in 
the  game,  Brandeis  went  on  a 
scormg  spree,  putting  the  game 
out  of  r  e  a  c  h  of  the  Babson 
quintet  The  scoring  of  Richie 
HymofT.  with  23  points,  and 
Paul  Zayotte.  with  19  points, 
were  the  decisive  factors  in  the 
la.Nt  quarter. 

The  Babson  team  traveled  to 
Brandeis  on 

avt  lu'.e  the  h)ss  Instead,  they 
were  gie.ted  t>y  a  crowd  of  15 
pe(»ple  and  an  aggressive  Bran- 
dei  team  Basing  their  attack 
on  fast  breaks,  rel>ounds  and 
long  set  shots,  Braruieis  proved 
too  strong  for  the  shorter  and 
slov\er  Bal>.-.oa  team  Brandeis 
piled  up  an  early  30-9  lead, 
only  to  .see  it  dwindle  to  3(i-24 
at    half  time 

As  their  lead  steadily  in 
creased  in  the  second  iialf,  tlie 
All  Stars  IxHanie  lax  on  de- 
fence and  the  play  became  rath 
er  loppy  During  the  final  min- 
utes (if  the  game,  six  men  (»f 
tlie  «'ight  man  Brandeis  sspiad 
had   4   or    more   fouls  apiece 

The  play  of  Flichie  Hynu^fT 
was  the  most  valiiattle  asset  of 
the  Brandeis  team  He  scored  a 
total  of  50  points  in  the  two 
games  HymofT  exhibited  a  va- 
riety of  skills  on  the  court  He 
led  most  '^^f  Ih.e  Brandeis  fast 
bre  tks,  set  up  many  quick 
baskets  with  his  fancy  passim.' 
and  was  especmlly  effettive  in 
m.iking   faiK  v   lay-ups 

I'itiil  Zayotte.  with  10  points 
Don  McC;ilIiC(iddy  with  15,  and 
T(Hn  O'C'dllaghan  with  13.  were 
ai^o  outstanding  Combining 
rel>oonding  strength  and  excel- 
h'nt   shooting    the  Brandeis  All 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  (kiing   equipment 

•  sporting   goods 

•  men's  clothing 
4»  S|M>rtsweor 

635  Moin  St.  TW  4  0530 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

oil  types  of  ortKopedic  work 
623  Main  St.  (Opposite  City  Hall) 


BRAND  NEW  1962  MODELS 


R.kOKul    M.'.'.lf    innilaMc    $1^1'^, 

KtkUkut   ^/>2U    loiicaiiii     j1  'J'- 

rnkctitiL;  U38/AT  t.TrtnVl^e   IG  (10 

W.iliiiK    ha.c    \'^'> 

Rrmil.u    Net    Pii.c   5l7r».8.^ 

Thr  R^k  O  Kut  turntable  is  top  rated  by  ronsumrr 
mauarinrs.  This  model  has  been  super«#ded  by  a  sim- 
ilar one  which  has  a  slimmer  silhouette  and  smaller 
dimensions.  The  NT-I-IH  features  a  hystere«ous  motor, 
h'*lt    drive,     and     precision  _  ^^ 

machined      tnain      bearing.       ^  ^fl^^   ^1^^  ^%  CL 
We    purchased    the    last       A  dS  ("fl  Y  ^ 
pieces  of  equipment  in  the       ^^  ^B^V  ^B^V 
manufacturer's     warehouse  ^^m       ^^W 

and,   therefore,   are   able  U»  ^^         ^^ 

offer     it    at     exceptional  c'*il     i»i>irL 

.avini^s.  .>/W,r.    I  KK.r 


Allium 

f%MUtV 


"'''"'■'SnOr 


»^« 


ffunni 


CAMBRIDGE 


TR  6  4SS0 


DIRKCTIONS: 

From  Brandeis  I'niversity,  take  Main  Street  rl|fht  into 
Watertown  Square,  then  Ml.  Aubufn  Street  into  Cam- 
bridg:e.  (  ross  Boylston  Street  in  Harvard  Square  and 
rontinue  down  Mt.  Auburn.  Plympton  Street  is  the 
fourth  street  on  the  left,  the  AI'DIO  WORKSHOP  is 
the  second  store  in  on  the  ri|?ht. 


(3-3).  Mike  Leiderman  poured 
in  27  points  for  the  Hammers. 
Mike  Gundle  was  held  to  14 
for  the  Zoo-Zoo's.  Leiderman 
edged  Gundle  out  of  the  scor- 
ing leadership  with  his  effort. 
Leiderman  is  averaging  19  2, 
Gundle  18.9  and  Bernie  Apple- 
man  is  in  third  with  an  18  0 
average. 

The  KKK  (3-3)  was  awarded 
a  victory  over  the  Boys  Plus 
Ed  (0  6)  in  a  game  in  which 
two  "ineligible"  players  w»m  e 
used  The  llammcrs  remain  un- 
defeated and  now  have  a  half- 
game  led  over  the  Valley 
Streamers  (6  1)  The  Lil  Ani- 
mals (5-2)  are  third,  followed 
by  the  Zoo-Zoos,  KKK  and 
Kil)it7ers,  all  tied  for 
with    identical    3-3 
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record* 
•    sheet  music 

•    guitor  occesM>rie« 


290  Moody  St. 


TW  4-4800 


Monarch  Diner  Inc. 

789   MAIN   STREET 
WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.        Close  9  00  P.M. 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MEZZONE,    Prop. 
Moin  at  South  —  TW  3-9405 


On  Hm  iii49M'  B#iich 


Wrestling  Reverie 


J«ff  Cohen 


liie  Brandeis  wrestlers,  in  iheir  second  full  season  of  in- 
tercollegiate wrestling,  managed  to  win  only  one  of  eight 
matches,  i»ut  this  rather  dreary  statistic  obscures  a  few  rather 
promising  facts.  For  one.  the  Judges  won  half  of  the  individual 
matches  in  eight  of  the  eleven  contests. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  coaching  of  Emanuel  "Manny" 
Maier  who  has  guided  the  Brandeis  wrestling  fortunes  for  the 
past  two  years.  Maier.  who  teaches  geography  at  the  Boston 
University  night  school  and  holds  a  doctorate  in  German  Lit- 
erature from  NYU  and  a  doctorate  in  geography  from  Clark, 
is  coaching  for  love  of  the  sport  and  little  else.  Under  his 
guidance  wresting  has  become,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view 
of  participation,  one  of  the  nmst  popular  sports  at  Brandeis  and 
is  gradually   developing   into  a  successful  one. 

Weak  in  Spots 

Speaking  of  his  team's  record  over  the  past  year.  Maier 
remarked  We  are  weak  m  certain  weights.  With  one  more 
man   wmni'ig  n^   ai»>thcr  weight,   we   would  have  won   eight   of 

our  matolu'S.  .       ,.  *    « 

"I  have  pnKspeets  for  a  strorig  team  \i\  the  near  future. 
We  are  weak  m  the  13;).  147,  167  and  heavyweight  divisions 
and  strongest  m  the  lightweights,  the  123  and  130  lb  divisions 
and  are  go(Ki  in  the  157  and   177  weights  " 

Maier  ha.s  a  pair  of  candidates  for  the  137  weight  cla.ss  for 
whom  he  predict.s  great  tilings.  They  are  Dave  Flei.schaker 
and  Dick  Winkelstein.  both  freshmen.  Flei.schaker  came  out 
toward  the  end  of  the  sea.son  and  lost  out  on  lx»th  training  and 
fonditioning 

Shapiro,  Markowitz  Promising 

Others  with  uromise  are  Al  Shapiro  in   147  and  Joel  Marko- 

wit/,  m   1G7       "The  problem   witti  Joel,"   Maier  remarked,   "is  to 

teach  a  new   tradition  of  lighting       He  has  the  build,  conditum- 

ing  and  knowledge  to  be  a  line  wrestler.     It  is  a  psychological 

problem  " 

Junior  Phil  Paul  who  .showed  flashes  of  real  tale-nt  through 
the  year  was  sideliiu^i  with  a  t)roken  nb  With  instruction, 
Maier  exptnls  big  things  from   the  strong   heavyweight 

"It  takes  me.  maylM\  <We  years  to  tiuild  a  balanced  team." 
Maier  re[K>rl»Ml  With  a  few  additi<ms  here  and  there  and  the 
emergence  of  the  freshmen  as  the  fme  wrestlers  Maier  iH'beves 
them  to  be.  Brandeis  wrestling  could  well  become  one  of  tlie 
most   succes.sful    sports   ar(»und. 

Talking:  Around 

The  15*63  baseball  schedule  begins  with  a  swing  through 
New  York  with  games  against  v.,(Kisi  viuarn.  in  t  U,  ir  airifigii 
I)i(kin.son  and  C*  W  Post  .  .  The  .sea.-K.n  l^'gins  on  April  10 
and  runs   through  May    14   witii    IH   games  on   lap     . 

Rosters  are  available  in  \\\v  .Mhletic  OHice  for  the  A  .uul  B 
Volleyball  lournameMts.  h;.t(  h  team  will  cv>o.Mst  of  six  men 
plus  rest'tves  (James  wiii  fiogin  as  s<K)n  as  eigrii  leams  are 
turned  in  to   the   Athletic  Oflice.      All  are   welcome   to  compete. 


STUOENT 
TRAVEL... 

STUI>E1WTS 


STUDY-TRAVEL 
PROGRAMS 

some  Bcholarship 

a.s.siatance  available 

Also  Work  Camp 

&  Hosteling 

42-46  land  days  .  .  .  from  $300 


33  ITINERARIES 

featuring: 

Western  &,  Central  Europe 
Eastern  Europe  &  USSR 

Scandinavia  •  Spain 

Turkey  •  South  America 

Israel  •  Greece 

36-60  Und  days  .  .  .  from  $51f 

alto 

INDIVroUAX  AND  GROUP 

DRIVE -YOURSELF  TOURS 

and 

BERMUDA  8PRINO  WEBEZS 

$239  all-incluHire  bj  air 


SERVICES  FOR  INDEPENDENT  RTIIDKNT  TRAVKI.LERS 

International  Student  ID  card $1.00 

Handbook  on  Student  Travel  (Lodgings  and  Restauranla)  11.00 

Wuik.  Study, Travel  Abroad %IM 

European  chatlfr  fiightt  and  other  irantporiation 


U.  8.  NATIONAL  STUDKNT  A^MKICIATION 

Edaoaiional  Travel.  Ino.,  Dept.  CN 

80  West  38th  Street,  New  York  18.  N.  Y 

Oxford  5-5O70 


ttr- 


IN   THE    COLLEGE 

BRAND  ROUND-UP 

Git  M  tlM  ntANDWAGON 
...ft*sbh»ffwl 


PRIZES  —  1ft,  one  Webcor  Portable  Rec- 
ord Player 
2nd,  one  Webcor  Tape  Recorder 
3rd,  one  Polaroid  Land  Camera 

RULES  —  Put  your  name  ond  oddrest  on 
the  bottom  flop  of  any  Philip  Morrit 
brand  pictured  below.  Enter  ot  often 
ot  you  wisb.  Drowing  on  April  4,  1963 
ot  2:00  o'clock  in  the  Bookstore. 

WHO  WINS  - 


•»«««*««*«ui  svuaent. 


Aberle  and  Gough  Resign  University  Posts; 
Open  Letter  Cliarges  Academic  Infringements 


WAR- 
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New  Referendum  Schedu 
For  Review  Board  Changes 

A  new  rpforendum  has  boon  schodiil'.'d  ff)r  thi>  Thursdav  in  the  Ohl  T>il)rarv  t<»  decide 
a  list  of  propo.sed  amerulnient  s  to  t  he  St  udciit  I'maid  of  Review  con^f  it  iit  ion.  .A  ret'eren- 
dum  scheduled  for  last  week  was  earu'eied  U'caiise  of  complications  in  both  the  p(o|H)sed 
constitution  and  the  referendum   pr(K:edure.- 

The  constitutional  changes  involve  a  Oiinibcr  <>f  major  revisions  in  the  structure  oi 
5BR.  as  well   as  reiaiefi   prcK-eciural  chancres 

The  revisions  include  the  cliriiinat  ion  of  the  former'  catej^^orie<  of  (iiiiP,)'  .\  and 
Guilty   l>,  and  the  addition  of  a  touith   rneriioer-    to    the    ext-eutive    board,    the    justht'-in- 

_^  .cinnisi-l        The      j  iisticc-in-eoun- 

^^  ^^  s.'l  ■>  (iiiulion    IS   (ief'iried   hv   the 

New  Class  Executives 

A  I!  (hiss  executive  officers  will  be  decided  in  an  elec- 
tion. !••  th-  '>!'i  Library  this  Thursday  from  1()::U)  to  4:30, 
aiont'  \sifh.    i     eries  of  proiK)sod  amendments  to  the  SBR 

const  il  ut  ion. 

The  candida'es  will  deliver  speeches  tomori'ow  eve- 
niri)^  at    Jiion,    I'leslnnan   c.uididates   will    speak    in    Nathan 


--^      President  Sachar  Defends 
November  Reprimand 

David  F.  Aberle,  {)rofessor  of  anthropoloji^ry  and  former 

department  chairman,  and  his  wife,  Kathleen  (iou^h  Aberle 

assistant  professor  of  anthro|)olo^y,  have  both   submit  te'i 

their  resij^nations  to  the  Dean  of  f^'aculty.  He  acce|)teo  their 

withdr-awals  March  6,  to  l>e  effective  as  oi'  the  end  of  the 

current  acadernii-  year. 

Tlie   Faculty   .S«iKite   will  di.s-1'*  ' 

cu.-^s  llie  case  toinor  row  and  will 
present  the  issues  to  a  iiu'etnig 
of  tlie  entnc   fatuity    Fiiursday. 

Acc-oiduiK  to  Mrs  Aberl«\ 
there  are  a  fuuiitxT  ai  parlie 
ulaf  reasons  foi  her  move 
These  reasons,  based  on  (  iauus 
of  a  (  a  d  «  ru  i  (  inf  r mgeriienls. 
havr  bi'en  [)!esent(xl  in  an  open 
letter  printed  in  this  week's 
Justice.  I)r  Davitt  AlM'rle  stat- 
ed m  eonjuru-tion  with  her  let- 
ti'r  Mv  wifes  account  of  the 
faits  in  tier  cast-  is  accurate  to 
the  l>esl  of  my  knov\led^,'e  and 
her  evaluation  of  theru  s«'t'rns 
to  me  fully  jvistified  These 
events  played  a  major  role  in 
decisitin  to  >e«--k  opportuni- 


Of  (    rO  jit    \ 

boa  Vii 
The 

s.'l  ■>  (iuu  lion    IS   dehried   by 
ii<'v\-    coi,  ^i  1 1  ul  ion    ii:-«    Uic    super" 

v!?!*^  ^t  the  ir!v**?t'''9t'.or!  of  ?ii 

oa.sos. 

The  most  imiaortant  modifi- 
cation of  procedure  resulting 
from  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
member  to  the  board  is  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  Article  5.  sec- 
tion 3:  "All  motions  in  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  of  cases 
shall  be  carried  by  a  majority 
vote,  that  is,  3-2  of  the  panel 
and  3-1  of  the  executive  board. 
If  there  is  a  tie  vote  of  the  ex- 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


n 

ties   to    leave    Fir  aiuicis." 

President  .Xhiam  1.  Sachar 
had  summoned  Mrs  Aln-iie  to 
lirs  ot!i(e  Nt)veniber    1     19f)'2,   at 

which  time  he  ehec-ked  va.  itii  her 
to  vcntv  s<  'cral  i)oints  of  her 
C  u  I)  a  n  Crisis  spcf<  li  I)r 
Sachar  icprimandc(i  h«  r  for 
stalt  nieiits  he  con.sidcre<i  inost 
ill  ad\  ised  on  the  part  of  a  fac 
ulty  memijcr  addressing  stu- 
dents ai  th.it  time  '  1  !•-  com- 
mented later  in  a  st .i  1  •  n.i nt  in 
this    issiie    ol     lli"'    Justue.    that 


KAIIILFIN   (.Orc.ll    ABtRI-K 

«ri<  t  .out  coufert  rices  !ir  fourvi 
riD  tfas,in  for  rt-iractiUL;  his  i  e- 
[)!  ;  mind  .\  t  no  t  mic  sa  id  I)r 
Sachai  vvas  Mis  .Mniir  ask-d 
to  resign  nor  v.  as  there  any  ofli- 
"C*  i22U«»  0"«»'-  ♦*^«»  ♦••"^^^  ^f  His-  cial  indication  that  her  app-int- 
agreement"'  was  involved  He,n^^"t  would  be  lerminated 
stated   that  during   correspond-  (Continued  on  Page  9) 


Stat.'i'      hall,      sopi  1!  MiiKi  cs      wiil^ 
S[)eaK    in    Foi<i    :' U   and   junior- 
will  spi-ak   m  h  Ml  (1  j:',  > 

The     freshman 
runnmt^    for    the   of  (a  c 
ident    are    Ja    k     H.ihili 
Koplowit/.        Ai       Shap: 


lud  dates 

I  if    pres- 

Kdv^  .od 

o         .Old 

Hh.-hard     Winki  !>.h-!  n      f.Oidid 
ah  s   for    vice-president    will    tx? 
Alvin      .Stauh<'r      ;u!d      Melissa 
I'lfMUcr        for     sc(ri  'aiy       Vicki 
Hamm'M-  and   .hoiuf    \\i  inaian; 

f.  II    tr«'as,iifi      David    \<" nfeld, 

lb  i  1    .Si  lirifidti    and    I'wii    \.c'ir'i 

in    llie    s<»pinMiiore    class    'ik 
candidates      to:      picsirlenl     ai< 

((\mt  I II  iii-d  on  /'(u;e  11) 


Shelter  Petition  Asks 
Action  on  Referendum 


Sacks  Meets  Freshmen 
On  Dormitory  Plans 

Dean  of  Student.s  I.  Miiton  Sacks  addre  .  i  a  m^-etin^ 
of  the  freshman  class  Tuesday  ni^ht,  March  1  1  lb  called 
the  meetinj?  in  response  to  a  freslmian  petition  protestin^r 
the  recently  announced  housing  plans  for  next  year,  a 
n.a;  .1  part  of  which  includes  residence  of  the  freshrn  m 
class  in  Hamilton  quadranRle. 


meeting  of   the    mca 
1  bv  Marc  Sapir  '6o 


Referend  u  m 
Fails  to  Cancel 
Commuter  Rep 

An  amcndm.ut  to  the  consti- 
tution to  m'oo1|s!i  th,-  post  of 
comniiiter  ?  api  «s(  ni  ,it  ive  was 
defeated  \)\  s:.x  viOs  in  a  ref- 
erendum   Ttuirsday 

Althounh  ?.'M)  student^;  voted 
148  for  the  amendmecit  to  H2 
against,  they  failed  to  K'  '  ^'i*' 
necessary  two  tiiird.s  inajonts 
of  those  votinti  to  pa^s  the 
amendm<*nl  At^'^teniion::  were 
counted   against 

The  amendment  was  to  do 
lete  .Article  \\.  S«'rtion  1,  paru 
grapfi  f  "One  representative 
at  large,  a  commuter,  ehndtNl 
from  trie  Sophomore  or  Junior 
cla.ssen,  to  serve  in  nis  Junior 
or  Senior  year  This  represen 
tative  shall  be  elected  by  the 
commuters,  a  conunuter  heing 
defined  as  one  who  does  not 
reside  on  campus  " 

Proponent's  of  dropping  the 
commuter  representative  point 
out  that  n{»  commuter  decided 
to  run  in  the  recent  election 
it  the  amendment  had  pa.ssed 
the  commuter«»  would  vole 
with  their  classes  only. 


Sapir  psked 
to    ijive   an 


Al  the   lirsi 

committe.'   hcade 

re>,iies!  \\\^r    \  \\ 

elini:!ia;el    S 

lit    ,    n\   \  he  ^1  udent 

darii  c.ciil.l   be  called 

tv-  i'm!  e        n.i  M.  1  i  1  i  l;        OVer 

p«  t  it  i(  .n   ti .  (  "i  el  n.a  i 
.  llic     re;)!  escn  1 ,1 1  1  \  t 

1  opinion  on  tite  :s  i,  (ouncil 
president  Vic  Hci  lua  hi  ob- 
ieetod  to  this  laqut  .si  on  the 
^!  ids  that  the  10 '^r  petition 
bound  the  Council  to  call  a  ref- 
erendum, and  therefore  it 
siiould  be  presented  to  the  sec- 
retary   immediately. 

(  oil  m  d      \  (  t  noi 
After  debatin><    however,  the 
Council    dfviHed    to  express   an 
opinion      .oui      -.innately    initi- 
ated action  of  Its  own  by  p  's 
ink^     ,i     motion     rerpiestinj^ 
.\din  :n;st  rat  lou    tn    remove 

sh'l  tet  s     f  r  I  >n  1     the    e.(  aipus 

riiota."   v«,as  p,<ssed   H  '<    1 

The  (.'ouncil  then  d<Midt 
liold  thc'  referenrium  after 
sprinii    vacation    to     o.'oui 


y   elected  (  ouncii  a 
ubmitted  a  i>etition 


y.  so  that  a  Student  Union  referen- 

)n  the  issue. 
the+    — 


necessary  to  call  a  referendum, 

so  that  the  Council  is  no  longer 

required    to    call    the    referen- 

(Continxied  on  Page  11) 


Dean  Sacks  began  by  saying ^^  ^ 

that  he  wanted  to  speak  direct-      \  ,  t  *^  t  r\  ^     Q  ^  r  r^  n  i" 
ly  to  the  freshman  class,  which    ./UMIVJI   "l     al    '-   I  I  I 
he    felt    had    acted    unwisely, 
since   it  had   no  way  of 
ouslv    knowing    what    the    pro- 
He   noted 
see    the 
cam 
pus  issues,  since  it   indicated  a 
resistance  to  the  apathy  of  up- 
perrla«:smpn      Npvertheless.    he 
said  that  the  fact  that  so  many 
signatures  were  obtained   indi- 
jcated  that  the  fears  of  the  clas.s 


Tpro:  Activities  Set 

lut  th,    !niv;r:-.itv';  fallout  shelter  proj^ram  be  :  P^>sal   ^as  all  about    He  noted, 

a„n      ,..i,.,„n  1..!  ..,,.ned  14.S  .si,rnature...  or  ||h«^\,;;,';„*-,«;,f,f„^°,rca'^-  p  q  r    Weekend 


(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Tolio'  Begins 
Plans  April 


Sales^ 
Issue 


th.^ 
the 

The 

d     to 
the 

(■«  ai 


ot  her     refei  endi  i  ms 
for      ttie      next      fe\'. 


flicts     \Aith 

schiHiuled 

weeks 

It    was    subseeuentiy    discov 
cred,      h..owever       that      a      l!a  ' 

|/»    lltli'll        <ICT»llr-|         I. >lr<ll        •</      '      >        I 


I  olio.  ,1  new  campus  literary  majifazine  sponsored  by 
the  IbajahMs  English  department,  will  be  distributed  on 
canipus  this  Ft  iday,  according  to  assistant  professor 
.Mien  (irossnian.  the  publicatia,  >  spc,ns,,r    The  editors  of 

l-"olio  <\f>ec'   t  r>  iinblish  a  secojai  ;    -n"  dm  in>4  .-Vpril. 

T.he  'kI  ]-:i^--  iMil.ii.  ati.Mi  will  U:  priced  at  So  cents,  and 

t   rtmtJI  uige^. 

Imateri;il  from  the  student 
hods  l)t  (Irossrn.ui  who  was 
als"     eh  !s«T     to    1  n«>    T  u  r  r  r  t  . 


1 


K..  v,dd 
<infl    .\  e  w     r>  a  k 

l)r    (IrossiiwHi    s.tid 
tha'    >e\  era  1   work-    u 


last    \^''  ek 
Folio   are 


re 


Gen  Ed  S 

President   Abram  1..  Sarhar 

will    speak     at    (irn     F.d     S 

Thursday  ev<'ninf  at  7;00.  in 

the   Shapiro   Foriim  of  Olln- 

i 

Sani^.  on  future  prospects  for 

1 

the  I'nJvfrsUy. 

!  '  va-ry     e  \(  1 1  mt;      ma  terai !. 
ferr  inK    in    j)Hrtieular    to    a    full 
lentOh     nl-4v     i>v     \r^     Kos"»)  tu'itf 
(ailed      The      Body      Snatchers. 
The        liist        Folio        ,dso        v\iil 
UK  hide     a      story      tiy      Honald 
Cohen     d)  1  .     as    \A,ell     .is     poelry 
h\       Brute      I'riliot-i      <i  n  d      Ian 
.Moore,     whran      I)r      (irossman 
'  d<  SI  rd>ed    as       .sen-;;  profi'ssi-an 
a!    '     A     numixT    of    presiously 
unpubbshi'd     f)  o  e  m  s     hy      l)r 
:  (iros.sman  will  also  hv  ineluded 
I        The  forrrnT  Brandeis  literary 
I  maija/ine.  Turret,    faded   to   ap 
pear  this   /ear   due   to    lack   of 


noteft      that       tia-      re-(H.ii-e-      t,. 
F'olio.    liow»\e!      w.is       faaoten 
wtl         He      rei'i,iike<l      thai      the 
(■  o  n  t  r  i  1)  u  1  o  f-  -,     ,  ,.a^ed     from 
f!e;,hmen    to    ijrad  iate    sMdents 


The  annual  Junioi  I'oent 
Weekend  has  been  schedultKi 
for  Friday  through  Sunday  of 
this  week. 

The  Weekend  will  besin 
with  a  cocktail  reception  Fri- 
day at  6:00  p.m  .  followed  by  a 
banquet  at  7:30  and  dancing, 
and  a  student  revue  after  Iho 
banquet.  These  events  will  be 
held  in  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter. 

Sn turd  1  V 

Saturday  s  events  will  in- 
clude a  faculty  panel  discussiua 
in  Schwartz  Hall  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  the  subject  of  In  I  oro 
Parentis.  After  this  disicussion 
a  bufTel  luncheon  will  be  servi  1 
in  Kutz  Hall  At  1:30  iter- 
will  be  a  stuf?ent  pane]  rli<<us- 
sion  of  In  Loco  Par«nti>  IIh? 
Student  View.  At  H  4 '>  p  u\. 
th(  (iinvert  .nid  Sullivan  soei- 
el>  \«.;11  fe.i'wre  ,1  pres«'ntat  ion 
of  The  Mik.ido  ;it  Lexinj^ton 
.lanior  HiK"  .-U  hool  Ba<'ot\ 
St  t  ee-t  ■ 


i  I  tiam- 


WBRS  Broadcast 


\   'n   ^  r*  '%   %.-  i         ■» 
»■(«••  ^     ••     «  \         «1 

tape    of    all     the     form.il 
speeches  made  at  the  (uhan 
crisis   meetini;:   of    last    Octo 
ter.     The    broadcast    will    be 
Wednesday  at  9:00  P    M 


Sanda>    ttier  ■     \k  ■Al  i 

r>«T      mUSH'     eiMUr-ti      III     .->ii»-»«win 

l^taatal  Hail  ;^i  1'!  ho  .i  m  and 
I  (  losini.;  h!  am  ti  f  r  om  1  1  ()() 
a  tM  to  1  ^'  A'i  p  to  af  Kut/  I  lall. 
Student,^-  '"!  \ '->  '^^v^\  contract 
oi  students  who  l)\t'  olT  campus 
v^ill  he  avked  to  p,i\  at  the  d4H)r 
for  the  .Satur<iav  hnxdi  and 
Sundav  !)ron(di  .Ml  studentji 
ar<^  urued  t<^  a.tr-nd  the  t>an- 
quet  as  well  as  tlie  rest  of  the 
weekend  with  or  wiinoul  their 
parents. 


^ 


Poge   Two 


TNE     JUSTICE 


M«ff«li  U,  IMl 


^^^^Pw^^W      ^t^9§       m  ^WiPiP 


TNI     JUSTICE 


Page  Threm 


THE  JUSTICE 


Fubti9h«<)   <»«!«Mv  dufirtg   the   schot)!   y«or,   wifh  ttt«  •MC«f>tR>n  <^f  VMomtno- 
tMin    •rxl     v4M.«)lion    |:>«rK4)»,     t:^     students    «/t     Bfuoctets     Uoiver^tty,     Woithom, 

MO»V(K  tUJ**'t  t'S 

SlLMtefit  s»^it>»<riptton  v-iti-idtied  t>y  tt>e  stu<l*ot  <Mtivttt««  tec 
Off  vof»H>iJ4  sv»t>»it»vt»«H»i    >b  00.      Alurr»r»i  &ut>M.r*(>tHx^ts.    $4  50. 


Arn>c  Reismon  '64 


Stephen  S loner  '64 


Jeffrey  Torter  '65 
Ben  Gliftx    65 


CelKJ  Ussok  '64 


Anthony  Koit»r»er  '64 


Jeff  Cohen  '64 


r\nt< 


It  iw  with  a  keen  sense  of  loss  that  we  received  the 
news  of  tht^  departure  of  Drs.  Daviil  and  Kathdeen  Cioiiju^h 
Ai>erle  of  thf  AMthroiK>l<vjry  I)e[)artnH*rit  at  lirarxleis.  As 
th«  letters  from  those  who  are  ac'<iuainted  with  them 
attt'st,  thtMr  rosi^^nation  creates  a  \(ii(i  which  ^^i!i  not  b«^ 
easil\  iiWvil  at  tho  I'niversity.  It  we  may  delve  into  the' 
i'ontroversy  surroundinyr  t  lu'  tvt'iits  disiussod  in  Mrs. 
Al»«rle's  ofK'n  letter  and  I*residont  Sachar"s  statement,  the 
nH»st  salionl  (jiioslioiis  are:  Why  did  this  rosi^j^nat  ion  take 
|>lait' ?    Was  iheiH'  an  issue  of  academic  freedom  iiivohed? 

From  all  a\ai!ahle  indications,  the  (Itnision  to  resign 
•was  hea\ii\  influenced  l»y  the  treat meni  Mrs.  Aberle  re- 
ceiv(>d  at  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  I'niversily, 
As  Ur.  Sachar  indicates,  she  was  called  into  his  ollice  l>e- 
viiuse  of  the  s|)eech  she  deliveied  at  the  (H-toher  24,  \U62 
ineelinK  of  students  and  faculty — an  address,  he  claims, 
which  vNas  delivered  in  a  **d;tn^H-rous.  reckless  and  undis- 
ciplined" manner  and  which  c(»ntained  "astonishinjr,"  "ill- 
a<lvise(i"  and  "provoc-ative"  .statements.  Nuw  it  is  obvious 
from  the  t«-xt  of  the  s|>ee*-h  (see  })aKe  t>)  that  Mrs.  AU^-le 
t*H>k  a  stion^r  |H)sition  on  the  course  of  action  followed  l)y 
the  I  riite<l  States  tov\ard  (■ul>a.  lUit  it  is  eciually  obvious, 
t4>  an>oiie  v\  ho  has  heard  the  taj^e  of  her  si^'eih,  that  her 
views  were  presented  in  a  calm,  rational  and  unemotional 
V'::'..  It  ::•.  c!:f^.r;:!t  t..  .^c»  hcrV.  tiViy  ihrtiK*-  "f  hm  iit-mt-iii  m» 
riot  (-(iiiid  vta/id  up.  k'v**i  ^  *'»♦'  actual  text  of  her  remarks 
ah«i  1  hr   maniit-r   in   \n  hicM   she  delivered   ihern. 

Moreover,  the  con\i<tiori  uith  uhuh  ^he  s|H>]<e  cer- 
tainly (l'..i  n(d  r»'flec1  on  fur  i  n  fnrni.ipce  ;i.^  a  h-aihrr.  if. 
a>  Mi"^.  Aim  tU-  ^a>><  and  1  *r  S.ah.if  d<K<  riol  dvuy  il  --— 
the  rresHirii!  -.iipjw^sed  j  her  t(-|  Ik'  a  (h'^fi'-^t  ic  and  dm'- 
trtnaire  per^<'n  \^  ho  inlimidated  (  h<r  i  ^Indents  an<l  vv«.uld 
lio!  !••!  them  o|K-ii  Their  motiih<."'  I'nis  is  liearly  an  unwar- 
fanltMJ  asssirnp;  )on.  There  is  a  detinile  arui  olivioiis  distinc- 
t  ini;  betvM«  ri  all  addie'-s  to  a  K^oup  of  -tuih-nts.  at  a  meet- 
ing.' ii  \<>  hich  tlM-\  (arne  \oiinitar!!\  (a!id  a.t  \\hich  a  t}U('S- 
\  n<])  iHMfxi  \\as  proNidtHJ).  and  the  leaching'  of  a  ki^«''i 
sulijeel  in  the  ciassro(»rn,  where  a  faculty  tnotnU'r  is  acting' 
as  a  fa<ult\    rrioml;er  in  t  ransmit  I  m^^^  kno\N  i«  (1^'-'  !<»  st;;dcj;ts. 

Ihr  iirr«fi<  \  of  1  hr  (lilian  crisis  no  doubt  vKas  a  l.tctor 
in  ifie  v.a\  in  w  tiii  hi  the  rre.sident  resin. nde<l  to  Mrs. 
Aberie's  s{»etch.  V«  t  his  ine<'tinv'  \Mtli  h»'r  larnc  i\y)\{ 
davs  after  the  Kathennv'  m  Snfer  Hall,  al  a  time  u  li«  ii  llie 
daiiK^T  of  VKar  \\a^  past;  his  memorandum  to  \)r.  I>a\id 
Ai'«ii»  mteiaiinv'  tl.e  <hai>res  made  xt'rbaliy  and  addinj.' 
an  allegration  dispr"\ei:  \>\  llie  traii^tni't  of  y)er  remarks. 
<anic  after  tyire*  more  weeks  had  elapsed.  Moreover.  Dr. 
Sa.  h.,r  c}n»se  r,oi  lo  r«f»;>  to  i  ht-  It-ttir  Ir(^m  i>avi(i  AU-rle 
'Afiun  fKiinted  in  i 'ne  mis  slatemeni  included  in  his  memor- 
..iKJurn.   i!    IV   now  ahna.st    three  months  since  the  President 

nd    the    record    has    not    yei     b«'en 


i^t  1  ..»• 


Correcte<l. 

,  .,  .  r      .  \  »•> ..  1      . .  i  V,  ...  1  .J      I  ...->      .•  /..  .n      i  »i      t  ^ir» 

lilt'     a*    I  M  '  1 1  "^     '  M       I  r  If      I    I  t  .■<  M  i»   11 1      ,-- 1  !•  ■• «  !• .      .'»-      . .  V  >^  ».      ..  • .      ...  V- 

rir>it  of  a  statenient  tie  issued  to  the  student  IxkIv  and 
laiultv  on  Cktober  2\.  the  dav  of  the  meetinv'  at  uhich 
Mrv    AUi'r  v|..k«.     At   tyial   tifne    1  >r    Sachar  wrote: 

Ail  f.t,i  t  is<ius>nfi  iTi  f(i-«  f;n  fifhins  ha;^  httii  .siifx-rcii 
;.<fj»il  $<r  '/tl  n,*'  }'risuiii>t  "HIV  (fi<  f  us  On  um  halh'Tiqfd  sijtnlud 
f,i  11,4  A  "H-'  .1  <n)  ;.«'»;'/«  1  tn;i  rxnvii>le  is  n  <;«'"'«1  '""^  /"''  ""^ 
t.tu  l.r;i.  ,(!'='■, umto  I  "M  '*Ui  h  tunc  n«  Our,'  is  a  Tn<>r(  jtrc- 
.  .«>;  K  rail  r  .s'ii  .'<a;!.g  «*  Ihf  jints  u}(n  ir^a>,  the  frtsidflil  oud 
'>.4  Unders  oj  Congrei*  have  based  ili*tr  rtttnt  utatt  )itrn:s  und 
activrut.  those  of  us  w 'u-  (i<  tk  f  >(«;«>  iutcsy  fo  su>  h  tuloTiuation 
ynin^t  nhtffr   bi/   ihr  df(i!f'>>y}^  rf   i-ur   ( .ar t  r  u  ii,t  fit 

\\i:i.i.:.:  ;  ♦■.'•i.T': 'rj;  u,  mfiutiirt  Ihe  IhntkiJiq  (>/  artv 
^lumht'T  f'f  Jht  Hrnniic^s  <  (ifurynnnty  \t  »»HJiy.  iifrivtheU'SS,  be 
•uritrii  thai  ftrnO  )>uJf;T>i»  m(.5  shoiild  ht  ."n/.vfif tm/»'i/  unfit  lie  ore 
vi  l»'«.«f  )Ti  fn>yy*  s*}(>n  of  liie  fn<  l.i  The  (jrftiltKt  donqt'T .  itbelher 
jj  h#'  IT)  fhf  1(iTui}t  oi  ihr  ijil rrnat\orxal  assfrt^bUfs  m  the  no- 
tii'Tifil  «  hayxtllf'T  it's  or  iritfint  tht  tr,  i«  r<M  f>si»i  o/  <,ur  oxrn  little 
iumyius  IS  irresjtoyisfble  talk  }tun\ibstti'^ti(itf'd  )}iJgrnfnts.  be 
harior  born   f»f  pome  tfur*,  rtusqivirigs    urtu  ictux  .should  be 

kejit  to  fvcsclf." 

Did  the  President  feel  Vr^  Aberle  jruilty  of  the  "irre- 
«p<tnsibie  talk"  and  the  spreading  oi  "fears,  misyrivinKH 
and  anxieties"  with  whu  h  he  \^as  concernt^l  <»n  (>ctoi>ei  24? 
I  «i<i    K«i    Vw»l««i»'4J    ^^«>•-••    ♦«»    Vk*-    "lk^hM\'<kr    b-<irn    <(f    i"»4tnu'"'.       A 

serir>u.«?  question  of  academic  freeilom  is  indeed  at  stake 
here:  i.e.,  whether  the  F*re^ident  censure<l  a  faculty  mem- 
U-r  for  the  expression  of  her  own  fH^rsonai  k>eliefs  which, 
as  Mrs.  Ak)4»rle  admitted  at  the  (  id)a  meetinj^,  are  "rlifFer- 
♦  iit.  more  extreme,  than  tho.^e  of  mof^t  ArrrPrican  liberals." 
For  if  aca<iemic  freedom  has  any  meaninjr,  it  nio?«t  itjcludr 
free<iom  for  those  who  most  strongly  disajrree  with  the 
i4««epted  views  of  a  «wx'iety.  a  iiniverHity,  or  its  pre.sident. 

More  serious  incidents  followed  the  Prefident'«  repri- 
mand and  memorandum.    In  her  f»pen  letter,  Mrs.  Aberle 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


As  an  anttiropoiogy  n^ajor  I 
was  deeply  shocked  that  U»e 
administration  would  allow 
two  of  its  Anest  processors,  Dr. 
David  Aberle  and  Dr.  Kathleen 
Gough  Aberle,  to  leave  Bran- 
deis.  These  two  profesaors 
have  been  responsible  for  re- 
vitalizing the  anthropology  de- 
partntent  from  a  weak  sister 
of  sociology  into  a  department 
which  is  interesting  and  stim- 
ulating and  which  is  beginning 
to  draw  into  its  ranks  a  new 
type  of  student.  II  is  tliiefiy 
because  of  their  work  that  the 
Christian  Science  IMonitor  se- 
lected the  anthropology  depart- 
ment as  one  of  the  finest  de- 
partments at    Branneis. 

Wtiatexer  personal  loss  I 
may  feel  because  of  their  dc- 
j)artufe,  and  whate\t'r  disap- 
pointnierjl  I  may  ha\t>  vvith 
resp«if  to  the  dissolution  of 
anthroj)ol<)^y  al  Brandeis,  both 
of  th«se  iH'comr  urnrnportanf 
when  I  think  of  v\liat  it  mean*- 
to  mc  as  a  Brandtis  .student.  I 
have  alwa\s  beli<\fd  ihat 
Brandeis  was  a  sfxiial  and 
wtjnderful  1\  p^'  of  moversity, 
one  whose  basic  foundation 
r€'Sle<l  upon  acadenuc  frt'edom 
for  both  student  and  ti'acher 
But  now  I  begin  to  understand 
that  Brandeis  is  onl>  an  miage 
created  by  that  ovt'iactive 
Cir.Nzmi.s^h  ofticr  on  Madison 
Avenue  This  is  a  two  faced 
ima'^e,  one  of  which  appears  as 
a  tighter  for  the  liixral  tradi 
tion  on  the  shiny  pages  of 
Time  Maj^azine  and  the  Satur 
day  Review,  but  exists  in  quite 
a  different  form  to  please  11k> 
shekel  donors  in  Washinj.'ton, 
New  York,  and  at  the  Ford 
Ftnimiaiion. 

Dr     (Jtjugh    an<l    Dr     Al>erl« 
art'   not    h-;i\ing   l>«(;uisr   of   .uix 
cim.stHifi     ('f     riKiil         I'hf  _\      ,i\f 
highly    r«  sp«(  tod    h\     their    e<  I 

]<agnrs       ,iii<!       ihiit        ^' tid«rit.'~ 
Thf  \     ai<'    havHi^;    h(-«r.;is»     I)r 
(iough     h.t.s     i)ft'ii     <hiii(<i     the 
right   (>f   acadtmie    fit  «<loiri     the 
light  wliicli  glovss   in   \\\{    Plan 
dtis    imagf      As    in    lh(     .Jltg.i 
tions    that    she     li.ts    t.«»ii    dog 
ni.itic    m   cl.is.s     th.ii   she   h.is   at 
lom{)te<l      to     Mi!'\  i\  t      iw  r     "-t  n- 
dfPt.s.    thrsf    arc    thi     riiost    \iil 
g.ir     type's     of      trash        I      h,i\»- 
rai«l\    nirt   ,i    nioic    Inimtth'   p«  i 
son     :i    orofts.stir    w  M(;    is    willint' 
to     listen     lo     li«i      ^luii(  nls    ;jnd 
wli<.     considers     '<.t('i'ai^     nmrr 
tiian     thirc     ioduMS     a     w«<k 
.Shf    h.i.s    her    \;cws.    bw!     s|,»      is 
>\Mv  to  slate  in  class  tli.it   th(  s( 
aro  «inl\    lier  virv«.<;    and  rrnpha 
.si/o.v      thr      fat  t       ih.it      siijdonts 
rie«-d     not     ;>rf«'pt     Itu  ni        With 
thr      it.isorts      for      her      lt;i\iiig 
Brarid«is    b«(*'Mi»s  just    ,iinith»-r 

(o^    iti    1  h»'    n   ar^iine    of    lliUlIoc 

tuai    n^odu»<riiv 

Krnest   Torc/vner  '63 


of  tKe  university;  that  on  the 
contrary  he  has  done  u«,  the 
studeffits,  a  positive  diflkservic*. 
Our  cannpus,  our  library,  and 
our  highly -qualified  faculty  are 
neceasary  but  not  sufficient  con- 
ditions for  a  firtt-rate  univer- 
sity. Bccidc  all  this,  lh«r«  must 
be  contact  between  people  who 
arc  interested  in  learning  son>e- 
thlng,  and  freedom  to  explore 
as  fully  as  possible  whatever 
they  are  interested  in  learning 
about.  For  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  students  (and  by 
"students"  I  mean  all  those  who 
wish  to  learn),  the  existence  of 
a  multiplicity  of  vicwpoint.s  is 
far  more  stimulating  than  the 
presentation  of  any  one  view, 
no  matter  how  accurate  or 
"true."  tkiucation  is  ideally  a 
process  rather  than  the  accu- 
miilati{)n  of  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation intended  to  last  one 
for  the  rest  of  on<'s  life  I'n 
fortunately,  the  vast  rnaj«>nty 
of  ctilleges  and  unixersities  in 
this  country  act  on  precisely 
thitt  principle.  Brandei.s,  1  had 
l)elie\cd,  was  one  of  the  \alu- 
abif  ifw  which  did  accept  that 
view  1  .saw  it  as  a  university 
whith  \  allied  the  process  of 
edutation  over  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  as  a  place 
where  the  freedom  to  search 
for  "truth,  e\tn  unto  its  inner- 
most parts,"  would  be  protected 
by  the  administration,  even 
against  criticism  from  short- 
sighted indi^ifluals  outside  of 
the  university  Surely,  free<l()m 
of  speech  does  not  mean  free- 
dom \()  he  right,  or  freedom  to 
agree  with  those  who  control 
the  university  purs*-  strings 
But  far  from  protecting  our 
rights  frxim  those  outside  of  the 
unnersity    who    would    deprive 

-.11  r^t  ,,  ...  /  ♦l»,.  .-4    .    ,-»^  ..    1   ......  »\  of 

ideas  which  do  not  confotin  to 
th«'  ac(ept«M.i  range  of  jx)htical 
thouglit,  which  run.--  f.'o'n  Barry 
(".oUiwiitor  to  th«  A  I)  A  Picsi 
(i«  rit  Sac  h.ir  lias  ant  u  i|>.itrd  tins 
triticisMi  <>r  has  aclcd  on  his 
«iw'n  jxihlK  .tl  i'on\  itliozi'   t< 


cisions  in  the  face  of  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  th«  oonse- 
quences  —  those  who  hear  the 
costs,  and  who,  nominally,  the 
administration  is  demgned  lo 
serve  —  the  faculty  and  the 
students. 

Nancy  Hewell.  *%t 


ass    a    fi)i  u !  \\    rn«'rnbtr    w  h<> 
doiu'    no    molt-    than    .pfi'y 
intelligence  hon«'stI>    t«>  the 
IK)rtarit    issues  of   our    tinw 
to    share    h(  r    thinking 


lai 
has 
h«>r 
iin 
and 
with 


Drs     (iough    and    Ahrr  !♦     are 
leaving   Brandi  is    at    thf    end   of 
thii«-    year     it    now     ap{)ears.   { on 
V  iiieed    that     Bran<i*is    js    nc.t    n 
piac<'   where   otie   (an    tre<  ly    ex 
press    <i  i  s  s  ♦   n  t  i  ii  g     \  i«  u  s    on 
"real,"  as  <»pp<>sed   b>  .ua«iemic 
issiu'.s      Their    <iep,-irti  r«^    is    en 
tirt'ly    our    lor;s      jircoailx     n»  th 
mg    whi(h    IS    .'.aui    (.i    ddOe    now 

Will       tlKioml  ll  •I>l>        I..      .....        l^«-^ 

••r)n.  however  for  a  ixthing 
can  be  flone  att;tud«  The  is 
sue  IS  no  longer  what  has  hap 
pened  to  Drs  (iough  and 
Akx'rle.  but  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  going  to  happ«  i»  to 
BraTidt  1.'^.  as  a  uriiv*  i.^iiy  aiif*  <* 
«-<^>mmi5riity 

Dr  Gougbs  pohtical  views 
have  hevn  a  thorn  in  the  sitie 
of  tht  adnunistration  of  Bran 
deis  since  she  came  here  She 
was  called  on  the  carpet  of 
President  .Sachar  s  oflRce  for  her 
D  ;*  r  t  1  c  1  p  a  t  1  o  n  in  the  peace 
group'R  march  to  Watertown 
and  again  for  her  public  state- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
crLsi?  The  President  was  with- 
in his  rights  in  incpiiring  into 
th<>  j»rtivit»*'«  of  H  f^cjHy  rr»em- 
ber  and  within  his  right.s  in 
limiting  her  raise  in  pay 
Whethec  he  used  goiKl  judg- 
ment, and  whether  he  was  act- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  the 
university,  are  entirely  another 
matter  I  sui>rnit  that  he  wa^ 
not  acting  in  the  best  interests 


olliers  in  Uie  university  (oinrnu 
nity    v\  ho    are    concern«'d    ab<iut 
these    i.ssiHs 

Sin(«    Dr    (Idugh   has  ahea^ly 
(ie<ide<l    t<»    le.ive.    the    <|u<sti(.ns 
v% «    v'.'ould  otliei  w  is<    have  lo  ask 
alxmt    her    we    must    ask    atmut 
our.-<«lv«s      Is   our    university    to 
prov  id<    an  .it  rnosjthere  in  which 
we   in.iv    'nvtsti^att     probitiiis   m 
eheniistry    '""   'ousu  .    whih    such 
piobleiiis    as     nucle;ir     v\e.itH)ns, 
(onditions    in    the    und«r  (iev«  1- 
oped  {(uintries.  arui  '>h«    i  .glit   (f 
the   Cubans   lo   estaiihsh   a   com 
rnunist    slab     ;.re     ofT   limits    ti) 
us''     M.iv  wr  jxrhaps  talk  about 
.'■ut  h   pioohrns  as   'ong  as  we  do 
not    translate   our    thcuights    '.nt(j 
action,    as   one    translates   .i    h\ 
|Miih»-sis     ir,lo     an     <"\p^  r;ni«  Pit '' 
(  )r   may    w<    talk   akxiut    them   as 
l«iog    as    w  ♦•    have    onlv    positive 
kt\t<\   constructive    things   to   :ay, 
b« mg    constrained    to    keep    our 
fears  and  non  const  rue  tiv«- woi - 
ries    to    oursilves     as    I'resuient 
Sachar  advis<'<l    in    his   c>pen    h't 
l»  r   to  l/ic   student    Ixjciy   during 
tlu    Cuba  crisis    .^.x'^d  more    prac 
tical    cjuestK'ns    nuist    \h    c  <;ris;d 
tree)       Can    w  <>    \h-    haras.sccl    for 
s^Haking    out    to    our   colleagues 
alKMit   the    truth  as  w«    .se*    it.  on 
is.«Jues     ef     internal     or     intetria 
tional    p<>litical    cone  cm  '     The 
recent    attempt     to     institut*-     a 
publications  lx)ard   to  supervise 
the  Justice  would  indicate  sc^me 
attempt  of  this  kind     Will  ptH^- 
ple  w  iio  wish  tc)  i«  at  h  arui  Uarn 
from  others,  as  opiK)se<i  te>  tin  «*•■ 
who  merely  want  a  bas<    <*f  vy^ 
erations    for    their    purely    pro- 
fefisional    work,    co-me    le>   Bran 
deis    if    they    face    the    kind    of 
treatment    that    Dr     (iough    has 
received    here''     It    seems    un 
likely 

ng  to  make  life  easier  fr)r  th<' 
administ»-ation  II  is  entirely 
the  stud«'nUs.  present  and  fu- 
ture, wiu)  must  bear  the  c  ost-s 
e>i  Dr  Sf»ehars  action  While  I 
accept  thf  view  expressed  by 
Dr  Sachar  m  hi.«;  staTemfnt  to 
the  Justice  (March  12,  19«rD  on 
hou.smg.  that  there  are  some 
ar<'a8  in  which  the  administra- 
tion must  make  the  decisions, 
the  administration  must  then 
take  fcsponsibiliiy  for  those  de- 


Tke   C  OM 


i«^s 


Graduate  Students'  N«te: 
We  wish  to  express  our  deey 
regrets  at  the  resignation  of  f>r. 
David  Aberle.  and  to  note  that 
every  graduate  student  in  tlie 
Department  of  Anthropology 
has  .signed  tlie  following  letter. 
^'Brandeis  will  be  an  insti' 
iiition  oj  q^iality.  tv  }i  e  r  e  the 
iritec/ritif  o/  learnhig  .  .  iriU 
not  be  eouiproinised  An  insti- 
tution bearinq  tfie  n  a  in  e  o/ 
Justice  Brandeis  must  be  dedi- 
euted  ti)  ccui.sc  lenf  iou.sMCH.s  in 
reseurcfi  und  to  }ioti<sty  m  the 
exploidtiou  of  truOi  to  its  in- 
Iter  11  tost   parts 

These-  remarks,  at  the  cere- 
me>nies  inaugurating  Braiuleis 
l^niversitv  on  Oetobe'i  8.  1948, 
wore'  made  by  Dr.  Abram  L, 
Saehar. 

It  IS  witli  considerable  regret 
that  wo  witness  the-  resignation 
of  one  of  our  promine-nt  fac- 
ulty membi-rs,  Dr  Kathle-ea 
Cough.  The  circumstarues  re- 
sulting in  the  re'signation  of 
Dr.  Gough,  a  person  of  un- 
questioned scholarship,  lead 
us  to  doubt  Seriously  these  re- 
marks expressing  the  very 
principK  upon  which  Brandeis 
was  originally   founded. 

The  University  which  ej»- 
pou.ses  open  nund«-<i  inepiiry, 
on  the  one  hand  and  derues 
tA>ii « I  c»  V  t-i  .s  V  rtiici  eii>.seni.  on  tiitr 
othc  r,  doe's  not  sustain  the*  te-n- 
ets  of  freodom  of  tliought  and 
expr  ossic;n  which  Hrandeis  pi  o- 
fes.v<  s    to    hold    s<»    dear. 

We-  ohiect  to  lh»'  s\sl«rn  that 
aHows  I  efr.il  !  I 'I  s  iKjijlita!  is- 
sue*: to  (ompronuse  jK^riously 
coatie  rnic  qualit.\  and  free<i«.m. 
We  .strongly  obje-<t  to  any  in- 
terferene.o  with  th«  expicsMmi 
of  any  politua!  view  oti  the 
grounds  i.hat  ^'.;-h  mlei  fcr  erice 
<l«stio>s  the-  ba.sK  piiruiple  of 
free  iiifiuiry. 

Darlena    Blue  hrr 
James   W.    Dow 
Allan    S     Khrlich 
Paul    Fishman 
Marian    Haas 
William    II     lloder 
Brverl)     lleiUomb 
Brina    .Mrlrmfd 
Siishila    Ka^avan 
Nathaniel    K.^mond 


We  try  not  o>  e.'ire.  but  con- 
cerii  cannot  i>e  drive-n  av.ay, 
nor    can    di.sgusi    and    fear      Vhe 

dream    we-   e-i)erishe-fl    alMMit    this 
.scluH)].     tlie-     disgust      arxl     fear 


v^.,. 


''till  »i^*•l.  .ViWil  \%V  ..«««tj 


•Hf-n  liappen  to  uiat  drearr,  The 
er\rollme-nt  increase'  the  ac- 
ce-ptanee-  (f  S\)V..\  funeis.  the 
a  t  t  «- m  p  t  at  a  puliiicat ions 
bcKud.  the  new  heiusmg  }.li«n 
and  the  manner  in  whuli  it 
was  pre-se  riled  th.e  fali'.u!  shel- 
t«  rs,  and  too  rnanv  other  nap- 
penmgs  and  iivjXM  risus  seuno 
major  and  '^orne-  rn«tr»>  suhtly 
msidiovis  liave  all  made  c^uite 
evident  the  fact  that  the  ideal 
.s<  hcHil  winch  rmglu  h.ive-  Ix-f-n 
will  ne'Ver  \h'  Mavl>e  >t  never 
could  kx-  The  hoj^x  of  a  univer- 
sity which  would  dare-  l<;  stand 
against  the-  sickness  of  seK'i«-ty 
with  aitic/n.>  lathe/  tliaii  i)ie- 
toric  may  have  iKvn  a  vain  one. 

Still,  t-ven  seeing  what  we 
did,  we  imagined  tiiat  the  aca- 
demic values  ctMild  b<  main- 
tained, that  at  lea'^t  in  the  rela- 
tionship ^H'tween  faculty  and 
students  a  .sanetuary  was  left. 
We    were    wrong     The    concept 

who  lectures  and  grades  ex- 
ams, 1.S  HK  alien  to  those  who 
rule  as  that  of  a  university,  not 
merely  a  photogenic  collection 
of  buildings  Worse  than  what 
we  saw  was  what  we  couldn't 
see.  what  wa.s  only  \vhi;spered 
and  shadowed 

Too  many  of  the  too  few 
teachers  have  U  f t  Bramlei.-?  — 
we  cannot  bring  them  back,  but 
we  may  be  able  to  eiians?  M>n>e 

(Continued  o:i  Page  7) 
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Student  Council  Summary 


Anita  M»u 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  column  is  intended  as  a  summary. 
The  complete  minutes  are  posted  in  all  dormitories,  both  dining 
halls.  Mailman,  and  the  maitroom. 

L    El«ctl«ns  Committee  Zl '• s     tt  "r        T".^ 

Lcs  Levine  resigned  as  chair-  !«••"'*««  »»«"«  'o"^  ^^^  hazardous 
man  of  the  Election.  Commit-  J^^^^B^^^et  Report 

The  Reserve  Fund  lias 
$1007.31. 

V.  Northern   Student    Move- 
ment 

Eve  Eisenmann  requested 
$100  from  Student  Council  for 
an  exchange  program  with 
Tougaloo  Southern  Christian 
College  in  Mississippi.  Due  to 
the  dangerous  conditions  in 
Mississippi  and  the  low  amount 
of  money  in  the  reserve  fund, 
her  request  was  denied  by  an 
11-0-1  vote. 

VI.  Kentucky  Coal  Miners 
Ann   Marcus   requested   $100 

to  pay  Berman  Gib.son,  leader 
of  the  striking  Kentucky  coal 
miners,  to  speak  at  Brandeis 
on  Monday,  March  18  (post- 
poned lo  March  25).  Motions 
to  alU>cate  $100  and  $50  were 
both  defeated  Council  allo- 
cate'd   $75  by   an   8-3-1    ve;te 

VII.  Student  Board  of  Review 
Con.stitution 

F*aul  Goldstein  presented  the 
re"vised  SBR  constitution.  Coun- 
cil approved  an  increase  in  the 

(C'onfinueei  on  Paqe  8) 


tee.  Council  appointed  Emily 
Langworthy  and  John  Jacob- 
•on  as  temporary  co-chairmen 
until  the  reconsideration  in 
April.  Sign-up  lists  will  be 
posted  for  those  students  inter- 
ested in  becoming  permanent 
chairmen. 
II.    Commuter  Representative 

Mai  Whitman  suggested  to 
Council  that  the  position  of 
Commuter  Representative  be 
eliminated  He  and  other  speak- 
ers raised  the  issues  of  double 
representation,  the  absence  of 
specific  commuter  problems, 
and  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
job.  Council  unanimously  fav- 
ored the  abolition  of  this  ofTice 
A  referendum  was  scheduled 
for  March  21  (At  that  time 
the  Union  decided  by  a  vote  of 
148-82  to  retain  the  commuter 

fost  ) 
11.    Traffic  Safety 
Darryl    Deaktor    ce)mplained 
about     the     dangerous     driving 
conditions    near    DeRoy    Hall 
and    the   Chapels.    He    was   ap- 
pointed to  speak  to  the  admin 
istration    about    obtaining    no 


Journalist  Assails  News  Control, 
Censorship  via  Passport  Rules 

By  LAWRENCE  MANN 

The  United  States  is  attempting  to  control  news  coverajfe  from  reiK>rterH  abroael  by 
passport  restrictions,  declarcni  William  Worthy,  Negro  correspondent  for  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American.  Worthy  sp^e  to  al>out  25  students  in  a  talk  Sunday,  sjKinsored  by 
SPEAC. 

Worthy  was  indicted  by  the  Justice  Department  for  re-entering  the  United  State* 


WILLIAM    WORTHY 


from  Cuba  in  September.  1981 
withcjut  a  valid  passport.  His 
application  for  renewal  of  his 
pa.ssiK>rt  was  denied  b<»cause  in 
1956  he  was  one  of  three  re- 
porters who  defied  a  State  De- 
partment ban  and  traveled  to 
China  Mt*  latrr  i  ef u.sed  a  pa.s.s 
port  offered  by  the  gc»vernment 
if  he  would  .swear  lo  olK'y  the 
geH)graphical  restrictions  on 
travel 

"Iliesal   Kntry" 

Worthy  was  met  at  his  return 
from   Cuba   by    immigration  of 
fici  «!s      Six     months     later,     be 
was  indicted  under  the  McCar 
ran  A.t  of   \^)'i2   tor  '  lihvial  re 
entry         Worthy    eorUends    that 
he  was  indicted  "bec-au.se  1  have 
reporter!       the      many       ()e>sitive 
achievements  of  the-  C'ul)an  rev 
oiulion       includin^i     the      lapid 
ehmination    of   r;iei,il    barriers" 

Kiehard     Stoi.'it-      a     .Seriffps 
Howard  columnist  for   the  New 
Yo»  k   World  Tflegruni  and  Sun 
wrote,    'A    six   inonlh    lapse   be 


tween  offense  and  indictment 
is  not  unique,  of  course,  but 
it  is  unusual  in  a  case  ai>>ut 
which  there  is  no  dispute  as 
to  the  facts  It  leads  any  reaji- 
onable  man  lo  the  conclusion 
th.at  W'.'ft.by  was  indicted,  and 
subiitH^uenlly  ccinvieted  and 
sent  to  prison.  t>ecause  of  what 
he  wrote  al>out  Cul)^,  not  tK^- 
cause  (»f  any  technical  violation 
of   the   law  " 

Que^timi   of  !Vfotive'» 
The  Comtiiiltee  for  Uu-  Free- 
dom of  William  Wortliy  has  as- 
-se-rted     that      'numerous     white 
cili/efis    not    lM'aruu4     passj^orl-* 


h.ive   left    the   'Jiiited 
without 


.Stat.-s 
lMMn»4 


and 
m- 


returried 
dieted 

Worthy  said  that 
meiit  Is  an  r x ample 
(  erted  (^overrur.etil 
j.'ievent  the  .\iTien(  ;in  pe<tple 
from  I«>arnirit4  the  ttuth  abiut 
coriditions  iii  art-a-  sue  1»  a.* 
China     Cuba    and    North    K-neM. 


!us  indict- 
of  a  cofi- 
effort     to 


Progress  Report  on  NSM:  Goals, 
Accompiishments,  Future  Activities 


Calendar  of  Events 


L 


Barry  Andelman 


oreei  by 
rn  fit  idee 


The  Northern  Student  Movement  (NSM)  originated  at  a  conference  .^pon.^ 
the  New  Kngland  Student  Chri.stian  MovemtMit  (SC'M)  in  June,  li)61.  when  a  coi 
wa.s  formed  to  investitrate  the  possibility  of  creating  a  Northern  student  civil  rights 
movement.  The  following  0<:-t()l>er,  representatives  from  twenty  college.n  gathered  at  the 
committee's  invitation  in  New  Haven  to  adopt  a  structure  anci  a  g«*'»erHl  {in .gram  The 
movement  was   then  publicized  through  the  SCM  and  the  National  Stiiderp   Ash.«  lat ion, 


The  Freecioni  Traii  is  P><).ste>n*.s  attempt  to  ea.ne  th« 
prol>leni  of  ilirentirtg  vi.sitor.s  to  the  hi.storic  .nhrine.s  which 
al>ound  in  the  city.  I\ach  .site  is  nutnbereei  and  arrow.s  along 
the  n)ute  |)oint  the  dirtnMion  to  the  next  l<H'ation.  A  f»«H>k- 
iei  <ie;4crroinK:  aii  the  {xuru.s  (m  interest,  with  H  map,  can 
l>e  obtained  at  the  l>egmriifig  of  the  trail,  the  I'ark  Stre*-t 
Church     A   |>artial    list    of   places 


and  a  full  time  staff  tK'gan 
oiH*rating  from  oftices  at  Yale 
University 

in  Its  tirst  year.  NSM  work 
ed  te>  provide  support  for  the 
southern  student  movement 
and  lo  develop  proj^rams  re- 
lating; to  the  northern  civil 
riKhtjs  problems  Some  $9000 
was  raised  and  sent  south  for 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating? Committee  s  (.SNCC  ' 
V  (» t  e  r     registration     program 


Malcol 
Conrad 


X, 


To 


Talk 


111 

L 

Soon 


ynn 


The  Student  Political   Fxiura- 
tiori    and    Action    Committee 
(SPKAC)  will  spon*»r  two  con 
troversial    spe'akers    before    the 
spring  vacation     They  are  (On 
rad  Lynn,  legal  counsel  tor  trie 
Committee  for  the   Monroe   De- 
fendants   and  Malcolm  X.  le-ad 
ing  Black  Muslin  spoke-sinan 

Lynn,  speaking  Weninesday. 
March  27,  at  Sberman  at  7  30. 
will  diseuss  the  various  legal 
ca.ses  resulting  from  racial  dis 
turt)ances  in  Monroe,  N  C  .  in 
August.  19f>l  The'  nu>st  pronu 
nent  Negro  in\-ol\'e<l  m  tlie  i  ase 
was  RolMTt  Wiiiiams.  It-ad'-r  of 
the  local  NAACP.  who  now 
lives  in  Cuba  as  a  politit  .d  «  x 
ile.  .\  n  rt  t  h  e  r  defendant.  Jay 
Covington,  received  a  seven  to 
ten  year  sentence  from  the  aU- 
while  jury  in  Monroe  The 
NorUi  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
reversed  his  .se«ntenre  Ixxause 
the  Monrex*  court  had  denied 
the  defen.se  an  opportunity  U) 
prove  the  systematic  exclusion 
of  Negroes  from  the  jury  There 
will   be  a  hearing  and  a  sen^ond 

trial 

Malcolm  X  will  address  the 
student  IxKiy  Tue^sday.  April  2. 
at  7  30  in  Seifer     He  is  the  chief 

Muhammad,  leader  of  the  Na 
tion  of  Islam  movement  James 
Baldwin.  Negro  critic  and 
apokesinan,  has  written.  'When 
Malcolm  X  points  out  that  the 
cry  of  violence'  was  nnt  rai.^.ed, 
for  example,  when  the  Israelis 
fought  to  regain  Israel,  and,  in- 
deed, is  raised  only  when  black 
men  indicate  that  they  will  fight 
for  their  rights,  he  is  sfieakiiif 
tli«  irtttk/' 


Busloads  of  New  Kngland  col- 
lege studenU  participated  in 
weekend  sit  ins  on  llie  eastern 
shore  of   MaryTaod. 

Activities 

A  conference  dealing  with 
dis^-romnation  *o<1  deheiencievj 
in  the  areas  of  employment, 
educaticjn,  housing,  and  politics 
was  held  in  April  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College-  An  imme 
diate  result  of  this  conference 
was  a  day  long  student  picket 
in  Rye,  New  York,  to  protest 
housing  discrimination  The 
apartment  in  question  has 
since  been  integrated  N.SM  s 
last  action  in  the  spring  term 
was  to  send  10. 000  books 
donated  by  students  from  eight 
eol  leges  to  Mile.-;  College  in 
Birmingham      .•Xlabama 

This   past   summer,    NSM   im- 
plerni'nted     four     .student     proj- 
e'cts      In    Philadelphia    a    group 
of    twenty    college    students 
lived    in    the    Nei?ro   eofonMinity 
held  jobs,  and  administered  an 
etiucational    program    for    high 
school   students   in    the  conunu- 
nity       The     program      invoK'ed 
175     college     stude-nts      voliin 
larily   tutoring  375   high  .s<^^liool 
students    Ml     local    churches     A 
sinulai       though     smaller     proj 
«•<  I    was    run    l)y    NSM    in,    liar 
lein 

In  Prince  Edward  County, 
VrrKuua  twelve  college  and 
graduate  students  taught 
school  an«l  ran  recreational 
programs  for  some  cjf  the  coun- 
ty's 1400  Negro  children  who 
have  not  had  school  for  f:c^r^c 
three  years  Teams  of  Negro 
and     white     students     followed 


up  the  demonstrations  in  Mary 
land    by    winking    in    Ihirt-   east 
ern     shore     to\\  us     to     i»ui](1     a 
commofuty     consciousness     and 
an      indigenous      I  e  a  d  e  i  ship 
among   the   Negroes 

(  anipus 

NSM    now    has    a    ttue»-    man 
statT    workui^     in     .New     Haven 
f)lus   oMice-s    m    Hartford     IMula 
deli^hia,     .N\-w     ^'ork     and     fios 
ton.     which     sc-ek     to     establish 
large     .scale     tutorial     programs 
in      these     cities        The     campus 
groups      wtiic-h      constitute      the 
iiiove-menl   rio'A    range   threjugh 
out    the     Kast    and    cdmmunua 
lion  o>  tM'ing  set  up  with  grou|)s 
in    the    Mid   .Atlantic    and    Mid 
west    regions 

N.SM  s    mau!    vehicle    for    ac 
tion     IS     the     ui«i!\idual    campus 
group     Tlie     ,\cw     H;i\<'n    otlice 

( (^onl  \n  ueii  on  I'aur  X  ) 


.Monthly  *  .      Old      .Slate 
7  1  {  ' .    Boston   Mas.satii 


Miners'  Lifeguord 

\  rollection    for   the  strik- 
in)5;    niinrrs    in    Faste^rn    Ken- 
tucky    will     be     taken     up 
Thursday  in  the  derms  start 
inif  at    li    I*  M      As  exuiained 
Monday    night    by    I.e'e    lleiw 
ell.    a    loader    <d    the    miners 
contributions  are*  ele-spcrately 
needed. 


a'ong     the     Fr.-rdoie      Traii     and     Monteux.  now  ft?  vran  oW,  wlU 

!•  reedoni    Patb>       whicli    br.ineh 

off     the     mam     tiai!        in<  loii.-s 
N--W      17'>:»'  .SlaU-  House,  !a»uis 
Ik-i  g     .Svjuare     (home     of     many 
riotabb's       {>ar  tuu  !ir  I  \      m     ttie 

field      of      literature      -  Beacon 

Hill      a!       its      iinest  '  .      Ci  r  ,<  ri.u  y 
Kurving     Ground     (John     Win 
c<M'k.    .S.'ujitjel    -Adam-     P.e;!    l{' 
verc,     J  a  m  e  s     ()  t  i  s        .\luiher 
(Joose).    C)ld    ('<>',  i\<i     Bookste»re 
I  founders  and   pubiisncrs  i.f  the 
.\tianti( 
Hou.se    ( 

site       h.uicui!     Hall       '  C'l.idle     of 
l.ll)erty  Paul      Pevere     H(.use 

Old  .North  CtioM-iL  Hnnke-r  Hili 
Moruiiiient  L'y»4  ^''  [)s,  excellent 
V  ie\s'  no  ele\  ,1 1 or  ! ,  I '  .S  S  Con 
stitu'ior;  ()ld  Ironsides."  and 
tlie  Harrison  Gray  Otis  House 
(<»ne  of  the  finest  examples  of 
an  l}»th  ceftturs  uransion). 
('berk  the  o[>eturu;  und  closing 
time-,  in  the  booklet  MTA  to 
Park  Street  .Station 
(  l>N(  FKTS 

Wednes<iav.     M.jreh 

tirst      (  ( >r^ccr  I      . 

Head     Pest  I,,,! 

in    ;  tie    iV  e.;on    I  'n  i\'er  •.!  t  v     (on 


Cer 


Ha! 


!  I 


conduct    the   P,o^t m  Symphony. 

2:15  p  m  Pio^iarn  ;f»«  hides  ttie? 
Kri;^  :~^ie|)i  an  Overture  and  lh<* 
.Syrnp!v)n>  .No  t\  Pastor  ah-)  by 
Peethoven,  I>t(>ii>sv  s  .Martyr- 
dom of  .St  .Sel>a  tun  and  "Vo- 
lulissirua  \'i>iori«>  oy  Hindemtth. 
Hush  .sents  HU(    ca;  h  .Iac-ki« 

Wash  I  nt;  ton   at    the    ['riKofn 

Saturday,  Marc  h  ,50    B,ir  ilor»<» 

H<iy  P'ennellt  and  guitarist 
H'ibeif  .Sulluan  ia  i  i !  [(erforrn  ire 
the  (.ardner  Mwveurn,  2  4.)  p  ru. 
.Aduiission    free  M.)rileuK 

will  conduct  the  Bse  )  aijain, 
^<  •<''  P  Ml  in  the  same  pro^^rarit 
as  th.'  day  bc-foj c.  .  .  .  .Sonny 
le!  r  >  Browrui  McChee  and 
I  .it,'ht  in  Hopkiu-  'Alii  pr<  sent 
An  Kvcning  of  Blue-  :r.  ,}.ir^ 
d;.ri  Hall  B  .tO  p  rn  Ticket* 
$-'  JO     S2  Ha     $:\  00     $A   ^,0 

Sunday.      Mare a^       .";  i         Poms 

Speyer,  oboist  wuu   uie  Bosjon 

Svmpliony     will    ^i\e    .^   ("ncert 

in  the  (iar  drier  Museum,  .1  p  i!i. 

'*':      TTie    Admission    free.    .    .    .     Arthur 

f     th.      Gardner    Cold   and   Robert  Fizdale.   duo- 

wiil    t.ikr    place     puui:-tx     will    ,4ppe\-ir    at    :;    p  tu. 

ui  Jo[  (I, HI  ;i.i:.  !  ;,,•  p,  ot,;ratn« 
will  in*  :  ■  ie  Sonata  for  IWe* 
Pianos  and  Percussion  by  Bar- 
iok  iU  ^  hich  the>  will  In? 
assisted    l)\    Everett    Firth    m.l 


( 


oni  n  ion  '.^  ••<!  1 !  ti 
.\ vetii je      ■;    '.il     p  m      Th u     pro 
gr-.uii     •»!;!    corisisl    of    cliand)er 

work,    [H-rformed   by   members       _.^.^.v    ...v..     .,.., 

of  !h«    BIJ  musit    faculty  in  hon-  Harold  Farl>erman.  percussion 

or    of    the   comp*'><  r    Common-  '''»^     with     the     Boston     Ss  n- 

vv   al  li  or   Watertown  cars  from  pbony),   Poulence's  Sonata    lor 

Park  Street.  .  .  .  The  New  Eng-  Two  Pianos  (dedicated  to  t!)   .„ 

land  Conservatory  will  present  t>y    the    composer).    Schub.  i    * 

1     chamber    music    concert    in  Variations  in  B-flat  Major,  au.i 


M!%A    \    VrgkC&nfc     I    1  I  <n  Hall  8:30  pm    Works  by    Si'^     Epigraphcs     Antiques     by 
OIIU    •#    ■    I^^^II^J    S!  c    ii.kv    Rerg.  Webern.  and    gebussy.  ..  ^  Choir  of  St.  Paul's 

"The  Mikado" 
This  Weekend 


B^::ok  will  be  played.  Admis-    Cathedral.  Tr^mont  Street,  will 
sion  free.  .  .  .  Jackie  Washing-    smg  Mendelssohn's  'Aus  Tiefer 

ton   is  appear;  nf   nigh.tlv   at    the      -■■,fh  •        .,..i      r>  .  .-.  t.-  


Bus  to  New  York 

A  chartered  bus  to  the 
34th  St.  Terminal  in  New 
York  City  is  leaviivi^  Hamil- 
ton Quadrangle  April  5  at 
3:00   pm. 

It  will  return  to  Brandeis 

April    17   at  2:30   p.m. 

Round  trip  tickets  co«t 
$9.00  (Greyhound's  usual 
fare  Is  $13.45).  Only  round 
trip  tickets   will   be   sold. 

For  re5»ervations  see  Anita 
Blau  in  Itsen  Dormitory 
Loun((e  from  4:00-5:00  p.m. 
weekdays  befinninf  March 
25.  Reservations  must  be 
accompanied  by  money. 


The  Brandeis  I'niversitv    Gil- 
l>eri.     :<lid    .SoIiiN.i»n    Soiirlv     vvill 
present  Thr  Mikado  this  week 
end.    March    2<^    and    .10     at    the 
LeKin|i?ton    Street    Junior    l{if*h 
School    in    Walt  ham      The    pres 
t»ntation  v/iH  be  one  of  the  fea 
tured    events    of    Junior  Parent 
Vr't-t-kefin 

The  production  5.s  directed 
by  Warren  Black-tone,  a  grad 
uale  student  in  Metfiter  r  anean 
studies  The  mu.sic  is  directed 
by  Elaine  Cornparone.  a  soph- 
omore music  major  Joel  Ber 
man,  who  playe<i  the  part  of 
Jack  Point  in  last  year's  (i  and 
S  production  of  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard,  plays  Ko  Ko  tfie  lord 
high  executioner  in  this  year's 
presentation. 


Tlnicorri      (  offcc      Hous^v 
fieylston  .Street,  until  Mar< 
Any  car  t'>  Copley  .Station 
blfx'ks   fr'nr,    the    stat:i)n 


h  :n 

Two 


•oh"       and .^ .,,, 

Jenij  Koiuru  in  the  ('ath.vP  il, 
^  \>m.  One  block  fnw  Park 
Street  Station.  .  .  The  Harwiel 
Hiui  Havdn  .'No<Metv  under  tf»<5 
du«'(  tion  of  Dr  F^dv^-ard  Cilday, 
w!i!  present  rjrahm  s  Hetjuiern 
and  Purcell  s  'Music  for  the 
Funeral  of  Queen  Marv "  at  H 
p  m  in  Symplionv  Hall  Tu  k- 
ets  .S2    to  $4  Th.-  C"ontem[>»- 

rary  Music  Societ>    will  pr<*sent 

the     f^l:yr■^,^r.'^.^^*     StriP.,;     C^t.-rret, 

H  .10.    in    the    Institute    of    Con- 

.     •  .    „  ■„       -,         ,,      ,,    temporary      .Arts      ,in      SoMi.ts 

tra,    and   Concert    Band   will   all    p  „.,^    j^,,^^^     ^-,„  ,^^    ,,^.    j^^,.,^ 

combine  forces  in  the  s^^ond  po,,.HI,  Webern  and  Shifriri 
concert  of  he  uardner  Head  ^..p  i,e  heard  Tu  kets  $1  .50  fr>r 
Festival,  to  N-  presented  in  the    ,^,,,^^.,,^,     Watertown    bu.s    fn>m 

. ,              ,        ,        ,       , ,                  .  V  <  1 1 1 1  a  I  r»o  ua  re  i  c  a  m  i)riuKe  i  or 

New       hntiand      Onservatory  (-,.,„r^,    j,,,,    f^om    Watertown 

,^'?r"o%'  '  r>*^rform   in  Jordan  Square    to  Everett  Street    W.^lk: 

Hal.      R.h)      pm       Works      by  ^vovoU    one    bl<K-k    to    Sol- 

Brahms    Can.ssmu.    Hindenuth  ^[^.^^     p.^j^     ^^^^^               j^^.^.,^ 


Thursday.  March  2K.  .Soprano 
Henrietta  MeKee  will  appear 
at  the  Ciardner  Mu.s*-um  2  45 
p  m     ,'\dniission   frt-e  Tlie  re 

Will     tx'    an    ojxM.    rehearsal    of 
tlie    Boston    .Symphony   Orches 
(ra.    7  .'to    p  JO     .'Ml    a«'ats    unre- 
^.^r^'■n'*  T'l"  tx>sion  univer 

sitv  Cboros    .Symphony  Orches 


and      AUv^rt     Tep{K*r     will     Ix* 
heard    -\dnussion  tree    .     . 

Friday,     March     Z9.      Pierre  (Continued  on  Pcige  7) 


Washington    tini«4be>    hi.«    week- 


MMck  U,  IMS 


,'> 


PoO«  Four 


TNI     JUSTICt 


M^  11NK9 


THE     JUSTICI 


Pogc  Fiv# 


More  Moore 


Biter  B 


Backbiting  Now^fi 


KDITOR'S  NOTE  Mordecai  Birnbaum,  gophomore  ut  Brnndeis  and  free-lance  reporter  for  the  JUSTICE  ^^^/^}}y.^!^^fl: 
viewed  Ian  Moore,  yraduate  student  and  cynic  The  main  theme  o/  their  discussion  was  Mr  Moore  s  article  A  /^^ft*'**'^  .VJ.^ 
THE  AMERICAN  SCENE  which  appeared  in  our  March  5th  issue  The  interview  uyas  taped  We  print  U  below  lor  the  possible 
benefit  or  distress  of  our  reaiiers  No  substantial  cuts  were  made,  though  the  author  excercised  his  discretion  in  deleting  certain 
expletives  which  did  not,  he  felt,  enhance  the  style  or  promote  the  argument  of  eUher  speaker.  The  author  aUo  reserved  the 
right  to  insert  a  few  stage -directions,  to  indicate  gesture  and  voice,  wherever  the  text  needed  them.    ^ 

How  lone  iiiivt*  you  ^    "      "  . 

the    typf,    as    1    was    pie,    we   belong    to    two  differ-    Maare:    Please    get    dresse  J 


Typts! 

JOIN  THi  tUSINtSS 

AMD  ADVEtTtSIH6 

STAFF  OF  THi  iUSTICl 

CONTACT  TONY   KOSTIMCt 


our 


long  have 
country. 


you 
Mr 


Birnbaum 
been      in 
Moore'' 

M««rc:  Three  years,  al  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Birabaun:    Three    years!     And 
is    that    long    enough    to    have 
turned    you    into    such    a    con- 
firmed   anti-American? 
Maarc:    Well,    it's    not    long 
enough  to  have  turned  me  into 
an  American,  shall  we  say 
Birabaum:  But  long  enough  to 
have  turned  you  mto  a  Nation- 
al  Adversary,  eh' 
Mo«rc.     Just      lets     say,     long 
enough    and  leave  it  at  that 
Birabaum:  May  I  speak  to  you 
personally    for    &    nu»menl,    Mr 
Moor*'"'      I'm    an    American,    at 
least    1    was    kK)rn    m    America, 
and  I  consider  myself  an  Amer- 
i«i»n     And  *5  An  Anus  .'can,   I'm 
not   afraid   of  crilicism.    in   fact 
1  can   Ukc  criticism   as   well   as 
the  next   man     I  can  «  vcn   take 
it   whfn   It's  purely  det,lrijctive, 
as  y<»urs  v\.js,  so  long  as  ils  of- 
fered   m    a    conslru<  live    spirit 
i.vi   what   I'm   jicttui^  at" 
Moore:   Yoorc  hinting  that   my 
crit:c-  sni  wasn't  constnn  ti vt*.   is 
that  It" 

Birnbaum:  Right  ftrst  tunc    Mr 
Moort        Your    article    wa*^    not 
conslrui  tiv«       the    cntuiMus     it 
offercii     did     not     en^lxidy     the 
spirit  of  constrvictive   criticism 
In    fact     1  rn    forced    to    admit, 
BHH.f    you    put    me   on   the   spot 
that    the    w  h  o  1  e    tendency    of 
your   article    wa«:   non-construc- 
live,     a«-»ii  u«-*-*  V*-      iti    »••*.»     "•»- 
opposite   of   constructive.    Do   I 
make  m>self  clear? 
Moore     Painfnlh 
BirBbauni:     Man      '^ome    of    the 
thmgs  you  vaid  «t>out  kj#*  in  that 
article     of     ymirs    were    pretty 
«iamn   nar^h  and   sweeping. 
Moore:  Harvh    yes 
BIrabawm:    May    1    ask    you,    in 
jserwusne.ss,      Mr      Moore,      just 
Im>w    far    you  d    be    prepared    to 
go  to  de^erKl    vo»»r   statements'' 
Moore:    To  alnrtosl   anv    lengths 
Mr     Birrit>aum     short   of   actual 
Dhysicai  coml>at 
Birabaaan       I^t    me    put     it    to 
you   this   way     Mr     M«Hire      Was 
your  article   in  the  Justice  K«'ri 
ously     meant     to     be     taken     as 
anything      be\t)nd      the     clever 
»r>d    an>using     n^aruiHilation    of 
a    natM>nai    (  1  k  h*\   more   or    less 
rath«r      more      than      less       in 
fa<  t     Id  siv'' 

Moore     li   was  in«arit  to  tx^  cUv 
ri  afMi    ariiosinj;     and   of  lonrse 
if   il    VK...S   ra^^H•r   n><»ie   than    less 
tMK     1     n,»ant     that     Uh<       It     was 
al<M)   nieant    t<»   be  rnlicisrn     ^nd 
as  such     Mr     Hirnk>avHn    critical 
Birob^Uiv.       li  i.  t     u  r  e:>  1     v '^»  " 
forced    to    atd'e*'    with    me.    Mr 
M«>4)rc     that    some   of    th«'    state 
nK-nts    you    mad*-    i  su<h    as    th*' 
averag*'    Arneruan    iHiiig   a    f<K»t 
and  a   half  taller   than   the   aver 
age     Ktiro^M^an  1     ^>ear     little     or 
IM)  r«  iatu-n   to   thr   literal    tr'i'f'" 
Kven    voii    \A,ould    liaxe    t(j    aKre*- 
t.'   that'     You    agre*  '' 
Moorr     Y*<     if   i   have  to. 
Birnhaum       And     thr     r  >■  s  \     of 

Whrll        >Oii       S..     d  -        W(*Vjl<l         VO(J 

iifixf*      that     ,1     lot    of    that     t<.<) 
l^  at     little  or  no  relation  to  ^■•>' 

htrral    truth 

iWoore-    To    retj.ird    all    truth    a- 
lit«  rai     Mr     H. i  n i  .i  im,  is  a  nat- 
ur;i!   habit   in  <t  '  h  ,!d  but    a   fail 
ore    of    '.ntellij^i  rn  ♦■    i; i    .»    M.an. 
Birnbaum:   ''^'nf^i:  -,■    ihouj.:!!  by 
ju>n>'     ^a  f-oiia!     reference;    Cut 
th*     (  !♦  v«  r     '.ilk      will     \oti     Mr 
Moore     and    let  «.    ^v\     down    to 
bu.'sin<  .s.  ■'     I;      '  <  ni-    to    me    Uiat 
what  you've  done  is  bundle  to 
gether      all      fm-      mn^t     obvious 
<licrie<;      at»oi(t      AitaTuat.v      \  ou 
could     ia>     your     hands    <»ii.     ti« 
Tlirm    wttn   a   "String    wrap   mt-m 
vitii   a    rii)Jx>n     and   I'lrow    trurn 
jr.'.->   a   (heap  pier«-  of  glit>   jo\ir 
nalisro       What    d(.<-^    ,t    all    add 
up    to'      I'he    sum  total    of    :<>ur 
thr»^e     yi'ars      obs«'rvation      Mr 
Moore,    is   nftthing  Ijiit  a   ^rand 
M'aif"    f  ii«-n«       if    voo    ex.oiiiii*     iI 
flo«»!y        That  s     all     your     so 
failed   Po'emir  u|r»n  the   Amer 
ieaa    *<«"--iir     is    !ias»<i    on    — -     a 
yter*  f  it  \  p«  ' 

Moorr :    And    »he    sU  rcolypc    is 
based  on- — ? 

Birnb:«!'m;  A  buridle  of  cbches 
as  I  said. 


Moore:    — the    type,    a_    _     ,     ,  _  .  »,   .l. 

about  to  say.  ent  racial  archtype«,  don't  we?  again,    Mr     Birnbaum.    Nathan 

Birabaam:   What  type?  Birabaum:  (suspicious)  We  do?  Seifer  is  full  of  draughts 

Moore:  The  stereotype  is  based  Moore:     Of    course.     And    peo-  Birabaum:    I  proved  my  point, 

on    the    type      The    stereotype  pie's    personalities    are    always  though,  didn't  1? 

only    exists    because    the    type  subtly    determined    by    the    ra-  Moore:  Well,  to  tell  you  a  se- 

exists.  or  did  once    T^ie  stereo  cial    archtypes    they    belong   to  cret,  I've  always  ^uspeeted  we 

type    derives    from    the   classic  (to  n  greater  or  lesser  degree,  had    hair    in    the    same    plates, 

example,  the  type     Its  a   mat  of     course)      but     still:     detei-  but  of  cxjurse,  wheii  it  coine»  to 

ter     of     definition,     Mr      Birn-  mined,  —incalculably.  a  thing  like  tiiat,  it's  nice  to  be 

baum     It  all  comes  down  to  the  BJrnbaam:  (suspicious  and  con-  definite.    1    wonder,    though.      . 

way   you  use  these  words.  fused)  Hey.  just  a  minute Birnbaum:  Yes^ 


Birnbaum:     Don't    olMscure    the 
issue    with    semantics,     Mr 
Moore     TTie    fact    .still    remains; 
that    your   article   contains    nu 
merous    distortioiis    of    reality, 
and,  in  any  case    I  question  the 
pijrpo.se  and  value  of  thai   kind 
of      generaliy.ed      blanket  state 
ment.      Just     how     much     real 
truth     and     u.sefiiln»-fcs     d<»     you 
suppose    there     is    ie/t     in     that 
kind  of  half  truth'' 
M«^r€:  At  least  half,  1  suppose 
by   definition      I'm   a   eonfirinod 
semanticist   Ux>.   Mr    Birnbaum 
B*mbaum:     Mr     Moore,    let    me 
ask  you  this    you  call  us  An^cr 
leans    a    "  r.o'e    af    rolxit^    '    as     1 
ie<all      Now.  do   you   reallv    Ik' 
lieve   that   the    Uni»e<l   Statt  s   i>f 
America  is  one  vast  production 
belt     of     autoniat«Mi     ma.ss     eiiit 
turnini^    out    an    endles.s    .seru's 
of     Klcaming     new     n^odels,    as 
you  describf  it    in  your  article'' 
Moore:  TT^at's    not   quite   how    I 
descrit)ed   it,  Mr    Birnbaum 
Birnbaaai.     Wouki    you  care    to 
repeat     your     own     description 
then**     I'm    sure    it  s    n\ore    elo 
quent   than   mine 
Moore:   No    no      Yours  is   much 
bettrr      And   coming   from    you 
iTK>re    accurate     t(K).    1    ex|)ect 
Birabaam:    Biit      n    either    case 
si>ch      a      deiK-ription      of      tlie 
United     State*     is     bas**d    on     a 
myt*i,  Mr    Moore    a  mere  myth 
of  the   pe>p\ilar   invagination 

Moore:  May  I  six-ak  to  vou 
imper.««>nally  for  a  nK»ment, 
Mr    B:rnbaum  ' 

Birnbaaai:  Be  m>  guest 
Moore:  Nevrr  speak  lightly  of 
myths,  Mr  Birnbaum  "They 
alnK)St  alwavs  have  jtome  basis 
in  truth  and  when  lodged  in 
what  y  o  u  <  a  1  1  the  popular 
tinaginalKtn  acquire  great 
forctv  To  vinderestimate  the 
i(if1i)t  m-*'  of  myths  on  our  lives 
IS    ftK)Iish.    Mr     Birnbaum.    and 


Moore:  Let  me  put  it  to  you 
this  way,  Mr  Birnt>aum.  It's 
clear,  isn't  it.  that  part  of  the 
condition  of  James  Baldwin's 
be^ing  James  Baldwin  is  his 
L>eing  Negro  And  pan  of  the 
ixmdition  of  my  being  me  is 
my  being  Engli.sh.  And,  by  the 
same  token,  part  of  the  cor»di 
lion  of  your  being  you  is  your 
being  Jewish.  In  other  words 
the  shading  of  our  personal- 
ities is  as  various  as  the  color 
t»f  our  skins 

Birnbaum:     (confusevi    and    en- 
raK«'d )    What    d'yoij    m.oan      the 
skin''      What    are 
to     call     me.     Mr 
white,    aren't 


c\»ior    of    my 
you     trying 
Moore?     Iin 


P 


Muore;     Caucasian,     Mr      Birn- 
baum 

Birnbaum:     Well,     the    {>ol.)r    of 
my    skin  5    the    same    as    yours, 
i.sn't  it?    If  not.  wh^rt  s  the  dif 
Show   me    (t>aring   his 
Show     me     the     differ 


(hastily)     Prithee. 


d<3 


ference"" 
ciiest ) 
ence    .  . 

Mo«.re: 

Birnbaum:  (iiu^anely  t>ent  on 
the  final  extremity  of  wlf  rev 
elation)  Now'  Take  a  f,iHy<\ 
k>ok  at  n»e  and  teli  me  wnat  th« 
tx>ior  <»f  my  skin  is' 
Moore:  (putting  on  shades) 
Caucasian.         Mr  Birnl>aum. 

Caitcasian   all   over' 
Birabaum:    (proiMily)    Thank 
you 


Moore;   I   wonder   whether   our 
similar  skin-color   means  there 
are   no    furtl>er   diflferences,    no 
deept'r,    hidden    differences    of 
peisonality    between    as"     Does 
it,   I   mean,  do   you   think,  posi 
tively  prove  this? 
Birnbaum:    You    really    believe 
in    all    that   ethnic    jazz^    <  m    a 
sudden    rage    of    s«'lf  a.ssertion ) 
Im  ine,  1   tell   you.   me    Myself 
alone     I'm   my   own   unique    m 
dividual     f>ersonal     personality 
Not   anyone   else     Mc     And    I'm 
not   a  Jew,  either,   whether   my 
par*  nts    were    or    not     Tm    just 
me    (iet  me? 

Moore:  Naturally  y«)u're  you. 
For  a  moment  I  almost  forgot 
you  were  a  litxral  intellectual. 
Birnbaum:  Yep,  that  s  me.  a 
hlxral  intelScetual  I  mean,  it 
may  l*  true  that  I  liave  Jewish 
blood  in  nru",  but  the  race  my 
parents  may  have  beiongtHl  to 
is  immaterial,  get  me'  1  m  me, 
Im  a  litKMal  intelle*  tual,  I  rn 
an  Aiiwrican 

M<H>re:  You're  not  by  any 
chance  an  anu-r^emiir,  nrr- 
you'' 

Birabaam:  (slightly  piqued. 
p<  I  flaps  by  the  implied  doubt 
of  this)  l^K)k'  will  yo\i  stop 
interrupting  me  for  just  one 
minute  and  answer  a  few  of 
my  questions'*  Who  5  inter- 
viewing whc^  around  here.  I'd 
(Cofilitiued  on  Pagf  8) 


Choral  Union,  Mozart: 
Plaudits   Well-Earned 

___Mich»el  Solomon 


Direitor  AWin  Lucier  and  the  f^randeis  Choral  Union 
re-sponded  to  the  ovation  of  a  cai>acily  audience  in  SIosIhtk 
who  know.s^)  possibl>  ev'cm  la.st  Friday  eveninK  by  reiM^atinK  the  fii^:;.!  .selection  ^''^]j^^ 
(ian^'ej  ovis  C«u^S!d«'r.  for  ex 
;.  niph  the  ncceleratt-d  d^ath 
late  among  sinners  reiX'rded  in 
the   Old    Testament        a    lurid 


< w  >i  o  •  . »•  r )  t  a  r y  of  U  ic  po  wer  of 
ni\th.  i{  you  want  one  In  fa<'t, 
V.  fit  ther  or  not  you  V>e)jev«  in 
(iod  Mr  Birnbaum.  y<»u  nuist 
ciK'ee  that  your  version  of  the 
invtli  IS  particularly  Krand,  if 
at  times  rath<r  ifi  uesome  in  its 
irMn<«r   detail*^ 

Birnbaum 

(  1  a  1 1  n     anv 

I' u til  I     M  V 

M(  MM   ♦      '  ( 

iiit I  I  »'vted 

S»   UUO^l  t  U'S 

fining   ni\ 


nitu-af)  of  Mo/art  s  Vesprrae  S«knn««  de  (onfessore.   The 

ovation  wa;^  well-deHerve<l.   for  it   had  Ik^mi  a  movniK  P«*r- 
formame  that  realized  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  work. 
l>eginning 


t. 
v    imputatu  !i   <>f 

IK  li^  ve     -n     Hirn 
IS      I  rr,   a    iih«  ra  1 


dic- 

W  n  < » 

iidel 


<  i  .<iut;hin^'     to     <lis 
;  Hi  pula  t  lor)     of     Tfli 
versHiu    of    ( tod      Mr 
e«        1     ^U(»'    Winil't     i  •»- 
to      s«  ♦■      h(iw       \i)ur 
\Ki)\i  1<1    ^«  t    aix  >ul    de 
ver  ■-. I' Ml    *'f    (  »<»d . 
Moorr:   H«  tiraic 
BirMb-»iim;      (laughuu' 

t    1  r(  :  (  I  I      .4 
1      rinll    1 

«  ver   il« 

U(  tua! 

McKirr     You  may  not  believe   m 

fio'i     vf>urs«lf.     Mr.     Bi/ i.tia  :ii>i 
i     t      N.-ii     have     to     admit     that 
ih<s«     irligidus    archtyjK"^   f  xist 
for    c  th*'r     peoph-       Like     r,iiia! 

,ir<h!>i^«  ■  \'<  1  W-he\>-  In  ra 
(la!  anhtvpes,  don't  vou,  Mr 
f ' '  1-  n!)au  n\  " 

C*  f  '    I    know    w  hal 

I  rn 


Fiom    the    ix-ginning    it    was 
rlear  that  Lucier  s  choice  of  the 
miuuie  pr  i  lod     M  o  7  »  r  t     work 
represented    a    feli«  itous   ass^^f* 
ment    of    hit    gi«»vip   a"d    of 
present     musical     resources 
the  campus     the  score 
very    few    t>assages    that    might 
suffer     iKH-aus-.'    ot    the    chronic 
shortage    of    tenors    and    l>a.sM^s, 
its     instrumental     requirements 
arr    smaii    en<niijh    '.  vii.   n^.    vio 
,1    for  i    to    he    rilie<l 


th« 
of 

«(.ri  tains 


la*-    an 


leu 


Mr 

lot<, 


sat  i>f a<  1  or  1 1  \"  l; \' 

Kot!     .Old     \:\s  ske 

eleven    who,  ior    :  he 

VK  ••(  «•    k  riov»-  n  a  -    \  he 


H 


t,  \)  c  r  t 
I  I  ♦  w     <  >f 
( H  (  a  s !  o  r  I , 


t 


(  ir  <  r.rst  ra     ! 
wt  ii  within 


Ch.t 

r)a  I  t  v  at « 

ii       (   V f  t  a  1    members 

(  hor  uv     'v\  ,t  h   I  ••^ard  \(<  t 
point,    it    '/.as 


h. 


OM  lO 


not     sure 


I  =  i 


1 


Kirnhaiim : 

(  I  -'  ir*^*'      1)1  i 
what    you    rr^aan  by  r;i(  lal   arrh 
!  >  p,-^      A     racial    arrhty{>f     ;s    a 
very      coriti  over*- lal      thing      to 
\.i\k     atxMit      in     thcs^      dayv     tif 
•!uftui{^    and    nif  rgin^;    cultures 
w'.'.'id     '."o     'a*-*'    to    rnlargf     a 
little    (,n    wiiat    Nou    mean.    Mi 
Moore? 

•Moore:    I    fally    meant     ^ome 
tiling    very     simple.    Mr      Birn 
h.ium.    «<^>    'omplf.    in    fart      a^    t<» 
be  hardly   wor*h   menti<»ning  at 
all     However,    since    you    insist 
—  lake  you  and  me,  for  txam- 


Hrand<  is 

tlie  -.oh' 
tiie  r<-ach 
of  the 
us  la.^t 
^ratjfyinK  'n  hear 
jirown  talent  rather  than 
th»  paal  iir(.fessionals  of  duhu- 
ous  r»  pute  we  liave  h«>ard  on 
s  u  r  h  o<  (  asions  in  t  \\  e  past 
H(,v«,.\»i.  forgetting  that  de 
ro<.<  ra'  V  tia-^  no  place  in  the 
(oncer'  hali  Mr  Lucier  di- 
vided t.h*    four   sohi  parts  among 

iiernlx  li,    of    the    chorus,    this 
riuulc    for    con!~icieiaole    conung 
and    goiny    en    stage,    a  n  d    onv 
felt   tliat   the  soloist   hardly  had 
a    ehanie    to    catch    his    breath 
Amonj4    ttio    soloists    vocal    hon- 
ors wrTit   to   Failh   Vr' 
h  r  o  u  ^  t:  \     a     v  oice 
richness  totheiyrital      Laudate 
Dominum    '    The    eager    projec- 
tion   of    th*'    chorus    compl*'- 
mented    Mr     Luciers    rhythnr»»- 
(ally    vital     conception    of    the 
work     The   result 
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Olhav  pftt«ra«f««  m  Vlarwwa  anO 
^r%  fratfcurg,  \Ma«t  G«<m»r»y.   F«r 

iT>ora  miomatton  art  all  pi«- 
(ramt.  wf  fla  'givvng  nam«  c^  >ou<r 
collaca   ar^  yaat   m  tcHool)  t*: 

The  Ifistflut* 

•I  European  StiMliM 

Mwtmlawt  Offka 
M  I.  WacMr  Driva  •  CM<«««  1,  M. 


tj\i  I    ;«.» I  ^  1 1 1 1  •  , 


«  »*>  irr  \„   »  V 


of    purpose   of   c«)ndu(  tor     chor 
us   and    orchestra    convinced    us 
,,f  their    rightncs?; 

It   was  nice  to  have  a   survey 
of     English     music     from     John 
Dunstable    (died    14f)3)   to   Hen 
ry   Puicell  even   if  it    s»  r\  ini 

to    underline    the    abst  nee    of    a 
figure     of     ("{smparahle     stature 
suice  the  latter  v  tleath   in    1695 
The  opoir.ng  sel«  <  lion,  bv    Dun 
■^l.it)!*-.   was  uotahle  ui  that  eacti 
ff  th*    ttiree  parts  sinp^s  the  text 
of   a   difTort  lit    (  , :  '^i>r\nr\   ("h.tnt 
So^i^.;-      <lV^     Hit^lwal     .snt>ic«  Is     h\ 
(  \*,  o     !  •  nt  I  tor  X  .t  a  r  If  '^     of      1)«'V^ 
l.ind.     Tht'!    ;is     T'lfiKins     <if,d 
rhorria*-     W<   <    i  k  •    -      foll..wod 
How»v«  r     it  w,t*;  witii  ',hr  Three 
Ayres  for  Four  Voices  by   Dow 
land     him-'j  if     thai     the     ch(;rus 
(    ntered    its    »lenant.    "C<^'rne 
Again,    "-v'.or't    I .  o  \ f    doth    ti.iW 
invite"    and       Fine    Knark-^    for 
ladios*    <thf>  first   and  third,   r*- 
sfM'<  tively  )    v*.<>re  '•urig  with  an 
tfu'ntic     Eh/alw  thai,     /est      The 
novelty  of  t '"ic  evtninK  was  the 
Cirst    American    jh'i  forn^anc**    of 
IHirct  11  s   Beati   Omnes  Que   Ti 

«*««m4      f>ominiirrt  In      Ihit      l>ri*-f 

work,  the  s<»lH'r  tor  s  of  organ 
and  contrabass  wore  sum*  what 
mititjated  ijy  a  venal  hne  that 
was  ricydy  ornamented  in  tlie 
Fr»-nch  style  Ihc  overall  im 
pr«'ssion  was  of  a  minor  opus 
hi  if  iip.e  that  deserves  to  \t^- 
duK  up  now  and  then  in  <!«  fer 
encv  to  the  masters  greater 
accomplishments 

For  those  following  its  prog 
ress,    t  h  r    chorus    presented    s» 
joint   I  oncerl   with   the  Colnm 
was  anything    bia    'University   Chorus   in   New 
ih'2  iimi^    Y«jrk  Ci'v  jm  Sundav, 
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SlNidow  of  0  Gunnum 


More  Bluster  than  Brogue 


Brandeis  directors  are  tradi- 
tionally the  victims  of  a  strange 
predilection  known  as  "theatri- 
cal n  e  c  r  o  p  h  i  1  i  a."  The  main 
symptom  of  this  phobia  is  a 
morbid  preoccupation  with  one 
of  the  lesser  plays  of  a  reput- 
able playwright,  often  coupled 
with  compulsive  efforts  to 
breathe  life  back  into  the  mori- 
bund corpse.  Over  the  past  two 
years  this  indignity  has  been 
perpetuated  upon  Luigi  Piran- 
dello, George  Bernard  Shaw, 
and  now  Sean  O'Casey. 

O'Casey's  Shadow  of  a  fJun- 
mea,  presented  last  Friday 
through  Monday  in  the  Shell, 
is  a  mediocre  play  at  best.  Set 
in  a  tenement  in  revolutionary 
Ireland,  the  play  deals  with  the 
cowardice  of  a  poet  (Joel  Ph>t 
kin)  who  is  mistaken  for  a  rev- 
olutionary gunman.  For  the  en- 
tire first  act  the  audience  is  sub- 
jc^'tcd  to  a  parade  of  Irishmen 
and  Irishwomen  who  troop  m 
and  out  to  do  various  forms  of 
homage  to  'a  real  man"  (pro- 
nounced "mon").  In  the  midst 
of  this  parade  the  poet  manages 
to  become  somcwlial  smitten  by 
a  winsome  though  uneducated 
Irish  lass  (Susan  Abramowit/.) 
whv)  in  her  turn  is  taken  by  his 
"heroism."  At  the  end  of  the 
act  we  see  the  poet  resolving  to 
further  the  hoax  which  began 
innocently  enough  "And  wliat 
danger  can  there  be  in  Ix'ing 
the  shadow  of  a  gunman'"  he 
nuises  as  the  curtain  closes. 

Act  two  is  as  full  of  sound 
and  fury  as  act  one  is  of  Iri.-.li 
brogue.  Bombs  explode,  woin 
en  weep,  and  strung  men  quake 
as  the  Bla(  k  and  Tan  raid  th»> 
pot»ts  apartment.  And  when  the 
shouting  is  over,  the  p<K*t  s  par- 
amour lies  dead,  shot  through 
the  buzzum,  a  voluntary  vnlim 
of  the  sudease  full  of  Ixunbs 
which  the  poet  found  in  hi.>. 
room  and  foisted  off  on  hei  in 
a  m<Knent  of  panic  And  as  the 
play  ends  we  see  our  sensitive 
coward  :»hrinking  l)en«'ath  the 
prosjK'ct  of  a  life  of  recrimina 
tior) 

Now    this   is   basically   a    very 
simple    plot      In    fact,    seven    of 
the   eleven   characters   only   ap 
pear  on  stage  <ince,  w'hih>  I>v>n 
aid     Davoren.     the    poet,    is    on 
stage  during  every   single   rnin 
ute   of   the    action      Clearly    the 
play  rovolvis  around  him     And 
for  this  reason  the  internal  con 
flict    hetwe<m    his    physical    and 
mental    cowardice    on     the    one 
hand,  and  his  philosophu  al    re 
aii/ation  of  the  values  involved 


George  Sher 


on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
crystal  clear  if  the  play  is  to 
succeed.  Yet  this  conflict  was 
muted  and  distorted  by  his  am- 
biguous behavior  during  the 
first  act.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  blame  here  lies  with  the  ::c 
tor  or  the  director.  Certainly, 
in  any  event,  there  are  lines 
within  the  play  which  might 
serve  to  inform  the  audience  of 
Etevoren's  actual  status.  Yet 
Davoren  managed  to  remain 
consistently  ambiguous  by 
seeming*  at  once  serious  and 
mocking;  when  he  said  that  he 
was  a  gunman  during  the  first 
act,  one  was  never  quite  suie 
whether  he  meant  it  or  not.  and 
if  not,  why  not;  when  he  regis- 
tered impatience  with  the  long- 
windtKi  bluster  of  Shields  and 
Tommy  Owens,  one  was  never 
sure  why.  Was  he  a  revolution 
ary  who  demanded  action  and 
not  mere  words  or  was  he 
merely  a  sliglitly  narcissistic 
int<'llectual  who  wanted  only 
to  be   hft   alone'.' 

Another  nuijor  fbiw  in  this 
production  was  its  sometimes 
agonizing  lack  of  physical 
movenuiit  The  characters  were 
very  i)rettily  blocked  —  they 
could  have  been  takon  straight 
out  of  a  theater  textlxHik  But 
once  they  were  b  lock  e  d,  by 
God,  they  slaved  blo<  ked  The 
effect  was  that  of  a  series  of 
painstakingly  arran.s^ed  tab 
leaux.  rather  than  a  ontinuous 
stream  of  movement  Al  one 
point,  wIkmi  D  a  v  o  r  e  n  and 
Shields  had  just  learned  of  Min- 
nie Powell's  death,  they  held 
their  jx)ses  for  so  long  that  il 
was  certainly  orily  theatrical 
fortitude  which  i)revented  two 
serious   c"as«>s    of   cramps. 

Perhans  the  brujhtest  snot  in 
this   production    was   the  actintj 
Joe!     Plotkin     as     Davoren     was 
competent     throughout.    an<i 
soriiet  I  rots   loote      Although   iiii- 
li.illv     \\\v    claritv    of    his    (fiar 
ailori/ation     left     sofoettiing     to 
\h-    dosircd      ho    eaiii'      no    >tr    >ri^i 
at     the     end,     cUid     \\\>.     loar     an<l 
final    remorse   in    the   soeond   act 
were   (erlainly   convuuing     Da 
vid     tila/tr     was     exeellenl.     as 
Seumas     .Shields       the     |x(l(iltT; 
lx>tli  lu.-.  hofviba.-^t  and  iii.->  i»iv»gue 
came     t  h.  r  o  u  g  h     well       Su.san 
Abramovit/     was    a     sweot     ^AX^d 
wide  eyed    Minnie,    t  h  o  u  kj  h  at 
tmu's  she  ti'r»<io<f   to   free/.e  a   bit 
in  ariluipation  of  ht-r  rue.>,  one 
could  almost    hear  her  counting 
One    and    two    and    turn. 
.Steplien    Wangh    was    an    amus 
injily   meok    Mr    (ialla|t.^hei     anrl 
Paul     F'lnk,     a     corres[>or\dnig!y 


blustery  Tommy  Owens.  I^slie 
Garber,  as  Mrs.  Grigson,  did 
well  with  a  difhcuU  and  tearful 
part,  while  John  Keele  was  gen- 
erally effective  as  the  landlord 
( though  he  tended  a  bit  too 
iiiucn  towards  Dickensian  cari- 
cature). Charles  Guiliano  and 
Michael  Charles  were  pretty 
funny,  and  would  have  been 
more  so  if  they  had  gotten  their 
accents  right.  Ruth  Cohen  was 
an  in-and-out  Mrs.  Henderson, 
and  Mark  Goldman  was  prop- 
erly taciturn  as  the  enigmatic 
Mr.  Maguire. 

For  all   its  faults  this  was  a 


pretty  slick  job — the  technical 
work  was  good,  the  quality  of 
the  acting  was  high,  and  the  di- 
recting was,  with  several  very 
notable  exceptions,  not  ter- 
ribly conspicuous.  Perhaps, 
ultimately,  the  main  fault  of  the 
play  was  that  it  just  wasn't 
very  interesting.  And  yet,  it 
was  apparently  interesting 
enough  for  most  people,  since 
the  one  potential  trouble  spot 
passed  without  a  snicker.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  exit  of  the 
unfortunate  Minnie,  who  was 
dragged  off  screaming  "Up  the 
Republic  " 


Truth 


(Continued  frmn  Pagt^  2) 
expresses  her  feelinK  that  the  small  salary  increase  she 
was  accorded  was  "a  further  etVort  to  humiliate  and  punish 
nie for  the  boldness  with  which  i  ha<i  voiced  my  political 
beliefs."  She  also  states  that  the  coniniittee  appointtNl  by 
the  C'ouiKil  of  the  Faculty  Senate  to  look  into  her  case 
iiilormeu  lici  tliat  s'ne  would  not  iinln  tenure  when  her 
contract  as  assistant  professor  expired  in  September  15>b4; 
the  reason  ^iven  was  that  her  husband  wa<  chairman  of 
the  department  in  which  slie  taiiKht. 

The  President  feels  that  *'tlierc>  is  no  nee.]  to  enter 
into  a  debate  with  Mrs.  Aberle"  in  regard  to  such  consid- 
erations as  the  tvvo  last  mentioned.  We  feel  there  may  be 
some  nei^i.  In  view  of  Mrs.  Al>erle's  publication  renud 
and  academic  performance,  a  comparison  of  Mrs.  Aberle's 
salai  y  raise  with  those  of  other  junior  members  of  her 
department  would  .seetTi  to  itidic-ate  that  .^ome  n(»n-academic 
factor  was  involved.  Furthermore,  the  intimati(»n  that 
Mrs.  Aberle  could  not  receive  temire  runs  directl>  coutiter 
to  the  under.standi:;;::  reached  by  the  Aln^rle-^  with  Dr. 
Lawrence  Fuchs,  Dean  of  Facult>-  at  the  time  they  came  to 
Brandeis.    They  were  tyien  assureti  that   n<i  "tuv-neinit isrn" 

ml*»    Mft,j     in     fiifi'i^     ui      f  riM     I  '  o  I  \;t»»-u  I  f  \'   "     •»•»<)     fV><»l       ♦i-i.>ii<rVi      VI  !->-• 

Aberle  could  not  'oe  assured  of  tenure,  slu'  could  \h"  evalii- 
attNl  for  such  an  ap|M)ini  r7ient  like  an>  othei'  prufessoi. 
In  this  conru'ct  ion,  the  (ia/.ette  of  Mart  ti  2\.  WH'y'A,  re|x)r!cd 
the  promotion.s  of  I>awr»'nce  l>nine  and  Helen  \'an  \'un.ikis 
to  pro{e>.sor  aitd  ass<KMate  professor  of  Ui^xhemist  r>  ic- 
.sjM'ct  i\  elv.  Accor(iinj<  to  the  l-"acull>  HandlMM»k,  ""Prortio- 
tion  to  ass(HMate  jirofessor  oi'  piofes.sor  tt  li.amieis  I'ni- 
versily  carries  lenure."  The  peojjie  involved  are  man  and 
wife. 

Fresidcjit  Sa<har  (quotes  a  statement  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  I'niversities  as  follows: 

Bi;  xU  ndx^iscd.  f/iough  not  illegal,  public  a(ts  or  j/f f cranccs 
he  \lhe  siliolarl  viay  do  xrrunis  fun  in  in  his  jtrojcssiDu.  /ii.s- 
u  ni  ecr.'jif !/  to  t'ducatuni .  and  lo  liir  (jcnt-ral  iiu'ljatf  //c  h('(ir,s- 
a  h(Vi!'v  rc.vpori.sr hidf V  f'>  ircKjfi  the  sottndywHs  oj  his  opinions 
and  the  innunrr  in  rrliich  ttiey  are  exfyressed  His  effect n\-ness 
botli  as  scholar  and  te(uher  i.s  riof  '■(■(f  ucfvi  frit  evhamed  if  Aic 
has  the  hunit'^tij  and  the  irixdoni  to  rcioynizc  i/ic  jalUbility  oj 
h  IS  ore  ri  judiiment 

iCont\n}ied  on  Paqe  It  ) 


Two  Sides  of  a  Audience 


Andrew  Meyer 


John  Medeiros 


Thinjrs  looked  exciting  at   the  SIM-..\('  led  ute  .March   11 

a>    tius    Hall,    leading   s|x)ke.>m.tii    U>v    {\\c    .\:r.rr:' an    '"m- 

niuni.st    Part>'.    K'>t    ni>    to    addres.s    tlie    jiacked    audiefu'c. 

The  oc-casion  had  iM'en  jK)st|X)n(Mi  from  an  earlier  .-.cheduled 

(iaie  (iurin>j:  t  }u'  ('ubati  crisi.-,  at    \shicn  titrif  it   ua->  lieemtil 

to  be  t«M)  cruit  roversial  to  be  appropriate     H«)Wt'\er.  neitb,er 

extrein*'     statement.^     nor      vio  ,  >       .  , 

y'';tr->    in     1  ^'.r.  .■nvv.  ..i  tti      In    ;id 
lent    re.Ktii>ns   came    out    of    th.'    Hitn.n,     !i.      !,,,  .     iui-n     If,    yr.n. 

everuiiK'      'I'hi.s,     evi'lentls       w.tN  uiidc-r      H();i-s(       ,\[r(>i         wliich 

bee,ruse    (a'    the    onentat'on    <>f  ni''.*ns  tliat   hi  >  d-  ;».«?!  iires  fruni 

Hair.>    speeeh     w.i.    toward     the  ^^''"'i.. !  t..r,    in-    hoth    r,-.triried 

,     ^  arul  ('l()s.'!\'   w  ,i!(  hcfl 
exi)res.sion     of     his     personal         Th..   niam    rx.dy  .,f  his  >t>e.'cli 

idealism      rather      than      t<»      hi.^  prr»per     was    a    hru'f    <.iitlir»..    ,,f 

adherence   to   any   .strict   doKm;i  Marxism     frarnt-d     in     the    con 


r  f-^})(  ituh-d    t<i    many 
for      Rrandfi.s      stu 


Ciu^    H,i  i 

oucst  u>ns 

fieiits     l)u!    Wf    cannot     Ih'    .sur^ 
of  the  arl>^At'r.^   to  oiji    most    im 
f>ort,iii'      (ji  If  -,1  lo.riN        Is      there 
more      than      <  >rie      ( 'oinmun  i-  ' 
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'arlv 


What 


m  1 K  h  I 


or  theory  and  (h*  there  was 
evidently  a  lar(<e  measure  of 
sympathy  for  his  optimistic 
outlcK)k,  for  the  perse<  ution  h«' 
ha=  underironc  and,  to  varyinj^ 
degrees,  for  liie  pf>litical  views 
he  did   express 

The   enlightened    tone   of   th 


tt  xt  or  the  present  w  irld  situa 
tion      Acro'-dinK     to     Ins     \  lew 
.socialism     will      ine\  irahl\      re 
place    capitalisin,    and    we    are 
now    at    the    turruui?    point 

ScHialism,     he    Indunes,    will 
com*'   about    in    Amer"a     l)ut    it 
will   reflect   our  ov».-n   traditions 
He     stressed     that     the     aim     of 
Communists    is    to    lt)ok    fur   tlu' 


Niaiis      sa> 

Witl'e       Oil 

deru'  •<  •   (I  \ 
M  ♦d;soii.     h 

to      the      ('.; 

and     L^nm 


speech    was    .set    t>y    Mr     Halls  niosl     peaceful     path     toward 

openinpi;    .siai*-iii»-iM,       I    <i«»    ii«»(  -^^  ..,^'.,\i^    .,.    ;..-cut.    \. '!.>.".    I:i.c." 

interpret   my   l>eing   here  as  an  questioned    alKiut    the    '  sioleii' 

indication     of     afTirmation     for  overthrow      claus(\    he    replied 

the   thought   I   hold,   but   rather  that   this   is   part  of  tlie  earn  a 

for      the      right      to      hear      all  tore  of  communism   that   exists 

bodie.s    of    thought."     He     pro-  m     the     public     mind  The 

ceeded  to  comment  on  the  un-  Communist    Party    will    seek    a 

fui  lunate    decline    of   tolerance  peacefi;!    tran-iti-^J^-.    wh-.-h    v.e 

in  American  public  opinion.  believe  is  possible    ,   but,  as  he 

Mr.    Hall    was   convicted    for  ^^^^  pointed  out.      it  takes  two 

the    position    he    holds    on    the  sides  to  make  a  peaceful  evulu 

vague  charge  of  "conspiracy  to  t.ion 
teach"    and    sentenced    to    six  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


the      dlf 
fereriees    Ix.-''    We    al.so    .isk    our 
selves      {^'lestious      almut       free 
dom       JeiTt  rsoM      and      Madison 
w  roti      on     f  ne(i..rn      The     Kns 
M.i ;  \      and       1  ^'iim 
f  r  eedoui      too       Tlie 
of      1 1-  fT .  '  sMfi      and 

'vV  e\  t   I        IS     oppoSltf 

r,  mumsm  of  Marx 
Which  guarant«'es 
t.'-iH'  freedom''  If  you  v.'ant  to 
build  a  house  of  wood,  do  you 
lure  masons"  Wliy  then  if  you 
want  deTnocracv.  should  yi)u 
hire  Coninuini.'-t.s  to  govern  ' 
Should  a  Communist  Ik-  free  to 
speak  '  I  Inl-evc  a  Comnuinist 
sliouid  Ix'  free  to  speak  But 
should  he  Ih'  free  to  operate 
as  a  legal  political  party^  I 
Ix'lieve    he    shouldn  t.     l>ecause 

caus«'  he  breaks  democratn 
law  when  he  adv.uices  anti- 
democratic doctrine  f^ut  my 
views  are  biased  I'm  as  partial 
to  democrat  y  as  C\is  Hall  is  to 
CoiTunumsm       F'ventually.     all 

-"«■•••'         -f*  .  1  -,  ^-   i   i  W-.  i-\  w-  ^ir  t  J  !  »■••""-         «  -  f  I  "Il  r*  *  V 

answer-'d     l>y     what     men     do 
And    if   you    are    wi.se.    and    re 
memlM'r  yom    history,  you  will 
l»e    prepared    for    anything,    es 
pccially  from  tyrants 
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Open  Lelter  to  the  Student  Body 


Kathleen  Gough  Aberle 


Presidential  Stati^ment 


Abram  L  Sachar  

is  no   nee(i  to  enter  into  a  debate  with 


There   is  no   need  to  enter  into  a  debate  with   Mrs. 
Aberle  on  the  basis  of  her  emotionally  charj^ed  and  fre- 


Dear  Students,  ^      i.-  i_  i    i   i  i  j.    -^ 

Sevt-ral  ot  vou  have  asked  mc  why  I  am  leaving  Rrandeis  at  the  end  of  this  semes-  quently  inaccurate  document  which  belabors  a  clear  cut  sit- 
ter, and  1  undersiarid  irial  a  nurril>ei  of  iuirior.«s  «ie  afloat  concerning  my  resignation.  1  uatinn  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  come  to  the  defense  of  th« 
have  decided  that  I  have  an  obligation  to  explain  to  those  students  who  know  me,  why  Dean  of  Faculty,  the  Faculty  Senate,  the  tenure  system, 
1  am  leavir.K  thoni.    One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  addition  to  my  academic  duties  1  have  the  financial  structure,  and  the  Qthce  of  the  President,  all 

of  which  Mrs.  Aberle  criticizes  - 

so   roundly,    both   directly    and   judged    to    be    entirely    within 


jmrticipated  with  students  in  occasional  political  activitiea  on  this  campus.   1  have  felt 
that    a     number    of     people     at 


Brandeis  were  actively  strug- 
15 ling  to  establish  certain  funda 
nuntal  human  rights  and  free 
doms  appropriate  to  our  age  — 
not  least,  the  right  of  survival. 
Since  my  resignation  stems 
frtmi  the  part  that  I  have  phiyi-d 
jn  these  activities,  1  think  that  1 


owe  it  U)  the  students  to  t  xplain 


C(vmparable  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England,  who  is  not 
sacrosanct,  1  had  lately  come  to 
feel  that  Americans  a.s<-ril:x^  to 
the  F'resident  some  of  the  ritual 
to  them  wli\  1  am  opting  ou.  of  quality  that  the  English  a.scriU^ 
thi.s  particular  aien.i  A  .second  to  the  Qiieen.  and  are  tlierefore 
jtason  IS  thai  1  behe\e  thai  my  iiuuh  disturbed  if  the  President 
case  touches  on  the  cjutslion  of  is  attacked  President  Sachar 
academic  ami  !K)litKai  irtedom  did  not  acknowledge  my 
in  uiii\(i-!l\    lil<     'riii>  IS  a  \  t'ly    ^rets 


Americans,  and  that  1  was  sorry  hearing   of   my    speech   he   had    by  insinuation 

that   I    had   uscMi   it.   I   said   that  serious  questions  about  my  per- 

while    I     had     previously     been  formance   in  the  classrfx>m,   for 

thinking    of    the     President     as  he   supposed    that   I   must    be   a 


vt  runts  (Jilt  Nt  ion  in  this  country, 
loilay  aiui  n  has  sif^inlieance  for 
all  students  ami  li-.u  hers  m  the 
United   SkiI.v 

Tin-   i<i«.i.>  .»l   n.y  case  are,  as 
1  .St  (    ilu  Ml    a.s  li'ilows    On  CX'to- 
i  t  I   24    nH)2,  1  made  a  sf.KHch  on 
lit*      letjuesl     of     .«;ludents     at     a 
l^i.uuieis     ine<lin^     (»t     >tiKients 
i.ii.i     i.uuU\.     called     to     i)!olest 
a^.nii.vi    ih.     Aipencan    t:'lockade 
oi    C'ah.i      In    !i»\     .->[)(  eeh     1    'on 
demmd    the    Amei  itan    ^o\ern 
nieiil  >      iMiluKS      lowaitl      L"ui)a 
i.\e!     Uu     pa.sl    1    in     years,    aiui 
praised   the   Cuban    -o\tinm»ril 
lor    its    revolutiona!  .>     „(\:.t\v 
.menls,      while     admiltwiK      ^'''''^ 
there  were  some  features  of  the 

Castro    regime    about    which    1    sixn-ted    tluin     .nui 

...  ,  '  •   t  I,  ,t 


had  misgivings.  1  said  tliat  while 
1  did  not  support  Castro  s  re- 
ception of  nuclear  weapon^  and 
hcped  that  the  CubaiK->  would 
never  feel  driven  to  use  them, 
1    had    thought   that   we    in    the 

demn  them  because  we  had 
more  stockpiles  and  bases  than 
any  other  nation  and  had  been 
threatening  to  destroy  Cuba's 
national  sovereignty.  1  said  that 
although  1  hoped  above  all  that 
there  would  be  no  nuclear  war, 
1  also  hoped  that  if  Cuba  were 
invaded  the  Cu  l>an-  u..,ild 
repel  the  invasion  1  asktu  loi  a 
resolution  in  m  x  "t  to  Presi- 
,i,  ni  K.  nncKiy  which  would 
cond*  inn  !la  iWoekade  and  sup 
port  Ui.  ie(ju<si  of  loM>  tour 
neutral  nations  thai  tht  matu  : 
be  arbitrated  by  the  United 
Nations 

1  ti<  third  paragrf»p»i  .>f  ..^^^ 
v,M.ch  was  strongly  wonud 
Atui 

i    liad    UH'lt 

those  of  most 
and  that  I  spoke  as  a  loreigner 
and  an  Englishwoman,  1  said. 
"Let  me   say   first   that   I    am 


re- 
but said  that  1  was  Ih-- 
commg  oljsecjuious  He  went  on 
t.'i  call  mo  a  "phoney  liberal 
who  destroys  freedoms  by  abus 
ing  them,"  and  a  'fish-wife." 
and  accused  me  of  deliln'rateiy 
stirring  up  panic  in  a  c-risis  and 
of  melting  th"  students  to  not 
1  rej»(  ted  the.s<'  accusations  and 
said  that  it  was  unreasonal)le 
to  argue  that  1  had  incited  the 
students  to  not  no  Mich  inten- 
tions were  in  my  mind,  and  cer- 
tainly no  surh  outcome  had  en 
sued  for  1  had  spoken  (luu-tly 
and  the  meeting  was  orderly 
and  (jiiiet  He  answt-red  me  Ihat 
i  wav  mdood  an  iru-nemoni  but 
Ihat  foilunalely  our  .sludciils 
resptrlid     rut      innro    Ih.ui     1     re 

thai  It  was 
1  h  ( '  \  ( 1  w  ]  n  <  1 1 
incitements, 
nt  went  nn  to 
make  a  number  of  serious  alh 
g.itions  against  my  ^m m  ral 
character    a;ui    in\     tilness    .i^    -■. 


to  thoir 
respond 


t, 


•dit 

tn  V 


Pr*Md. 


dogmatic  and  doctrinaire  per- 
son who  intimidated  my  stu- 
dents and  would  not  let  them 
open  their  mouths.  He  denied 
that  he  was  in  any  way  infring- 
ing my  political  or  academic 
fretxiom  Nevertheless,  he  also 
asked  whether  it  was  true  that 
1  had  said  that  I  hoped  Cuba 
would  win  a  limited  war  and 
that  tlie  United  States  would  be 
shamed  tx'fore  all  the  world, 
and  when  I  said  that  this  was 
(pute  true,  ho  told  me  that  he 
was  "glad  to  know  what  he  had 
on  his  hands  '  He  asked  me 
"who  the  heli  I  was,  "  and  what 
the  hell  1  knew  or  cared  al>out 
Brandeis,"  and  said  finally  that 
1  had  "thrown  my  weight 
alxntt"  only  a  few  wei-ks  after 
1  came  to  Brandeis  and  that  I 
had  been  "one  hell  of  a  provo 
cation"  ever  since  This  last 
statement,  I  assumed,  referred 
to  the  fact  th.at  I  had  helfX'd  to 
orKii'ii/e  a  f)eace  march  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  Boston 
ar«'a  to  \hc  Wat*  ;town  .Arst-nal 
on  Novt'iiilwr  1,  I'Mi  I ,  m  con 
nt(ti«>ii  with  a  nationv\ide  day 
of  prcltsl  against  tiio  resump- 
tion (if  nu(  lear  testing  called 
by  liio  Woinrn's  Strikr  fnr 
Peace  it  shojld  p«ihaps  b<' 
incntioned  that  the  on!>  oliai 
political     ai'ti\ity     ill     whuh     1 


I  tfH    1  n  ■ 


.  1 1  ..^ 


■  A 


V 


I  \ 


their  rights. 

The  essential  facts  are  plain.    ,    during    the   ensuing  months, 

^       .         «^      tnco       ♦    «K«    Mrs    Aberle  has  exerted  every 

On    October    24,    1962,    at    the    ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^j^^    ^^-^    ^    ^^^^ 

climax  of  the  national  anxiety  eelebre.  .seeking  to  enlist  fac- 
which  resulted  from  the  Cuban  ulty,  the  Senate,  administrative 
situation.  Mrs.  Aberle,  address- 
ing an  audience  of  students, 
spoke  in  a  manner  which,  in 
my  judgment,  was  dangerous, 
reckless  and  undisciplined. 
Some  of  her  statements,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  for  an 
American  defeat  and  shame 
Ix'fore  the  worlil.  w<'re  aston- 
ishing, especially  from  a  facul 
tv  member  1  asked  Mrs 
Ab<'rle  to  met>t  with  me  to 
check  with  her  whether  the 
statements  attributed  to  her 
were  accurate  In  tliis  inter- 
view she  did  not  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  that 
were  read  to  her  But  she 
vigorously  defended  her  right 
to  make  tlu  statements  As 
President  of  the  University 
and  lher''f'>r«^.  rosponsibU-  for 
Its  total  well-t)eing,  I  repri- 
manded her  for  statements  I 
considered  niost  ill  advis«'d  on 
the  part  of  a  faculty  member 
addressing  s  t  u  d  e  i:  t  s  at  that 
time  Ther*-  was  no  issue  o\(r 
the  right  of  di.'-agreenienl  Oth- 
oi  facultv  members  who  ad- 
dressed the  student  j.'ath(  ring 
liad  be«ri  enlieal  of  tlu  poluies 
of  the  Unitt'd  States  (.n\(tn 
tut  [it  Tlu  \  r  e  f  i  a  i  n  <■  (i  f  r  itrn 
.^tatejiunts  that  were  r»(k!t  -s 
;*rul   orov  «na1  I  V  <•   and   tlu  \    wire 


Text  of  October  24  Address 


Kathleen  Gough  Aberle 


AUyrXi's,  .speech    nf    fhc   ("nhr;    mittuu] 
Uif   iin(t  i}i(j ,   u/iieh   xtill    he    broadcast 


warning  my  audience  tin; 

»  xtreiiie  \  lews  lli.>n 

.•\Mit  I  u  an  liberals 


y.DITOn  S  M  )  I  y.  hi'llmi  lud  is  'Jk'  f'(;n,S(rip(  <</  Mrs 
of  Ocfoher  'J4  ihr  fM/ror  M/if  irn.s  rnkcfi  from  a  hip«  i>) 
\\  ,  iiiu'sdtnj    III    ''  (XI    /•  M     i,i  rr    \\  liHS. 

\\  hen   1   wa.s  asked  t<-  speak  at  this  nleetitl^^  T  was  at   first  reluctant,   for  T  am  a   for- 

ei>.-ner-  m   'he   rnite<i  Stales.     My    views   are  (iitTerent.  more  extreme,  than  those  (d"  most 

.American  liberals  and   1  'ii<l  not   want   to  im})os<"  them  uiM.n  you.    For  I    feel  tliat   in  many 

\\a\s  tlie  ("iil)an  Crisi<   i^  Nour  Ameruan  .Sue/.    I 'n}iapj)ily.  however.  y<Mi  .seem  to  lack  at 

this   time   \"vi->e  allies   wlio   wciiild   lolrain    \<HJr  k^'\  *'J"""i<''>^   from  a  hasty  and  nio^^l  dan- 

i_'troii>   eoui-e  of  ai'tion. 

-Scfond   thoughts   "•  !!    na     tyiat 
I    .iin    also    an    internal  Knah^t 
and  that  this  crisis  does  thr.at 
en    the    whole    world    witn    nu 
clear   war.    Evervono    theref(»re 


staff,  her  own  Anthropology 
class,  and  now,  with  1  er  pub- 
lie  statement  to  the  students, 
the  entire  student  body  Os- 
tensibly her  objective  has  been 
to  obtain  a  withdrawal  of  the 
reprimand.  At  no  time  during 
the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence, or  in  the  succession  of 
ronferences,  did  I  find  any  rea- 
son for  \Nithdrawing  what  I 
consider  a  thoroughly  deserved 
repriiTiand 

On  March  3rd.  Mrs  Aberle 
suV)mitted  her  resignation  to 
her  husband,  I)r  David  Aberle, 
Chairman  of  her  Department. 
This  was  in  turn  transmitt<'d 
to  the  Dean  of  Faculty  who 
a  c  c  e  p  t  e  d  the  resignation  (»n 
March  6th  Whether  at  the  end 
Oi"  \hv  academic  year  19()3  H4, 
the  date  which  Mrs  Abei  le's 
contract  was  d  u  e  to  ex{)ire, 
she  would  have  been  recorn- 
m<rided  for  tenure  (a  life  con- 
tract I  IS  not  under  discu^^ion. 
The  admimst  r  .it  i\  e  icaclioii  to 
a  reckless  sjxec  h  was  liimted 
to  a  reprimand  It  was  basod 
upon  the  clear  guid«  lines  of 
liic  Ass(><iation  of  .Am<  i  (an 
(rii\(rsitirs  wh.:ch  guarani'«s 
frocdoin  c>|  oxpressmn  imt  hr^ks 
it  uith  the  responsibility  that 
a  scnoinr  owes  To  nis  in'-tiTu- 
tioo  It  un|)lios  cndor'-cnif  lit 
not  of  it-  roomi)o: 
of  their  (apabilit\ 
r  ity.  E\  c!  v  ■  <  i  M  Jai 
>,'ation  t(.  niainlain 
tion  By  li!  a(i 
illegal,  public  a  «, 
ancev  he  may  dc;  s« 
to  his  pidfession. 
sitv.    to    education. 


,(■( 


I     1 ) 

t  s 


gleViold  of  large  cnrj><»rations 
.tfid  ('f  mouii  crop  ec< >nnn i\  arul 
to  in(iu.^1  n.i  1  i/e  and  naKlerni/e 
the  countr\  It  spicad  ht'ta-v 
and  built  i<'.td-  s.-luxd.s  .ukI 
hospitals  I '  I  :■  ..  h-'d  cut  <  <  'i 
r  i  I  p  1 1 1  I  i  .Old  ( 1 1  ( ^  ■- 1 1 1 ;  i  ♦  K  I  n  in 
Ha  \  .1  l;a  .  oinp'  K  d  \'\i'  la  'Ids  and 
tilltd  theni  with  poor'  Aon.en 
from  the  countryside  a  no  w«  m 
trained  to  cook  and  use    s(  w  uu.! 


of     the 

,i])u  ing 


I' 


res 


\  H  w  s  1  ait 
,uid  ir,;»  g- 
:  c-  .III  c  t  d  I  - 
h  1^  I  <  pi  1 1  a- 
KMigl;  r;ot 
^  OI  iiltor- 
r  lous  harm 
ills  uni\  er- 
and  to  the 
general  welfare  He  biars  a 
heavy  rosponsibil  it  y  to  weigh 
the  soundness  of  his  opinions 
and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  expr<ssed  His  effective- 
ness, both)  as  scholar  and  teach- 
er. IS  not  reduced  but  enhanced 
if  ho  lias  the  humility  and  the 
wisdom  to  locogni/e  the  falli- 
bility of  his  o  w  n  judgment  " 
llrnee  th«'  reprimand  remained. 
fiiit  at  no  tune  dul  either  my 
ofh(.o,  OI  that  of  the  Dean  of 
P'aculty,    request    a    r*    ign.t.on 


one  of  those  who  support  Fidel  has  full  right  to  sp«>ak  out  in. 
Castro  and  his  revolutionary  and  to,  the  T'nitrd  States  (>f 
government.  If  1  had  been  in  America.  So  I  am  glad  to  oil 
JLondon  yesterday  1  would  have  you  my  views  and  to  try  to  join 
joined  those  two  thousand  who  with  you — even  those  of  you 
stormed  through  police  lines  to  who  most  disagree  with  me —  „„....^„  ^„  ^-.^« 
the  American  Embassy  shoii ting    in  some  constructive  course  of    ^acVdnes"  I  adrnire  Castro   Im 

cause  he  put  down  the  nuglitv 
from  their  seat,  arul  »  xaiied  th« 
humble  and  rrv^k  ][•  hlle<l  'be 
hungry  with  too<!  tlung*^  and 
the  rn'!  lie  M  III  empty  auav 
to  Miami. 

...      j^,..^^  v....-^ For  me  also  a  profound  ren 

and     people     in     this     terrible    stormed  through  police  lines  to    son   for   admiration   <  f   th.    d. 
crisis.  1  wish  them  success  and    ^j.^^   American   Embassv.  shout-    ban    government    is    that,    as    I 
safety    with    all    my   J^eart^   If    j^^g    'Viva    Fidel:    Kennedy    to    understand     it.     it    has     given 
there  is  to  be  war,  I  hope  hrst    hell:"    I   dont    like   the   poetry,    equality  —  social,  in  law.  and 

but  that  is  how  I  feel.  I  admire  economically  —  to  its  N*  uru 
Castro  very  deeply  as  a  great  population.  Between  one  third 
American  hero  of  the  mid-  and  one-quarter  of  the  people 
twentieth  century  id  I  f- el 
lity  and  sorrow  fo;  i  .m  ..no  for 
is  government  and  }><<■}  it  m 
thislerrible  cr'sis  I  wish  them 
success  and  safety  with  all  niv 
heart.   If  there   i.t;  to   ix    .»    war 

not 


I'm 


fr 

that    ) 


M 


1) 


'lale 


e  r 


r  ( 


*Viva   Fidel:    Kennedy   to   helil'  action. 

I  don  t  like  the  poetry  but  that        j^^  ^^  ^y  ^^^^  that  T  am  one 

is  how  1  feel    1  admire  Castro  ^^j  ^.,^,^^,  ^j^^.,  support  Fidel  Cas 

very  deeply  as  a  great  American  ^^^  ^^^  y^-^  revolutionary  gov- 

hero  of  the  mid-twentieth  cen-  (.rnmeni     If  I   had  been  in  Txm- 

lury.  and  1  feel  pity  and  sorrow  ^^^    yeMe.day    I    would    have 

for    him    and    his    government  joined  those  two  thousand  who 


that  it  IS  not  a  nuclear  war  in 
which  all  of  us,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  are  ruined. 
One  would  of  course  rather 
anything,  any  outcome,  than 
that.  But  I  also  hope,  second, 
that  if  it  is  a  limited  war.  Cuba 
will  win  and  the  United  States 
will    be   shamed   before   all    the 


trouble 


Ri: 


uoiai      and      its      imperialistic    j    y^^pe    first     thai      t     v.  >  II 
h»  j:emooy      in     I-K»tin      America    p|.^,pt     j^to     a     mii'.ar     u  .. 


1 

ended  forever 

On  Novenrvbcr   1     !     vas  sum- 
moned t«.  an  interview  with  the 
l^iesid.nt    of   \hr  t^niversity 
this      mterv  :«  w 

;.  J  u  I  i«(|     1  I  1  .<  t      la 


t'niversity.    In 
•  ia       Presid<  n' 
(lid    not   aim   to 


aim 


which 

south 
ruinec 
rather 
than   tha 
(n\(\.   tli.tt 


I      in 

all     of     lis       noi  til     and 

east     and    w  <  .^t,    will    In- 

(>ne     vvduid    of    course 

anytlung     aisv    outcome. 


Hut 

if   it 


a  I'-o  hop' 
a    1 1  rri  1 1  f  d 

,j     ♦  u  -      :  ' 


se( 
w  ar 


t  ro\  ersia  1    opiioon    on    t  ru 
o. ;.)    \)(    found   t' 


giiage 

ir  responsi^)l( 

Or^.k  part  a  ulari.v 

tion    tA)    my    use 

slogan 

bavior 

?,.swe' 


<  am 

)i      lan 
spc-ech 


pic^     bill   that 

and  manner  of  niv 

and  dangerous    l\v 

\  loh'rU    ex<  ep 

(.f  tn«  British 
cliarging  me  with  tx- 
urib#H:oming  a  tocher  I 
fHi  him  thai  1  stood  by 
the  sul>stance  of  my  sfM^nh 
(ompletely.  t>ut  that  since  rnak 
ing  it  I  had  had  doubtii  alx)ut 
Uie  gfKxi  taste  of  quoting  thnt 
»»oguii     before     a      meeting      (d 


Stales    uill     \h-    shamed    tx^fore 
all   the   world   and    its   im()frial 
istic    hegemonv    f  nded     forever 
;r,  T-itin  America 

Some  of  the  rea'^ons  why  I 
support  Castro  s  government 
are  first,  tha*  it  en<i(d  the  tor 
ture.  corruption  and  tyranny 
of  Batista,  which  the  United 
States  upheld  SfH-ond,  the  Cas- 
tro government  brought  .tIkiuI 
agrarian  reform  H  attf-o^>t«'d 
to  diversify  agricultural  pro- 
duction,   to    rtjiiovc    the    slxan 


of  Cuba  are  Negro  and   iod,.y 
Negroes  occupy  many  high  {>.  •- 
itions    and     reeeivr    iusticf      in 
everyday  life    Wheri  I  tinnk  of 
tVie    liistory    and    :!io\i  foent    of 
coiijred    races    and    of    colonial 
peoples  and   of   white     ^plieres 
of  influence"  o\  (T  the  pa^'  Imn- 
i\rt(\    Near*^    it    seems    to    me    no 
ai(  id.or^t   tiiat  ♦  h  !<  difference  ex - 
I'^ts  tod.iy   in  tlie  pfisition  of  the 
Negro  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Cnit- 
( <]    Stales     To    na     it    is    no   acci- 
dent    that     Uolxrt     Williams,    a 
orave     /\mrrican    ."Negro    leafier 
who     fouglit      again'st     the     Ku 
Kh.ix    Klan    in    North   Carolina, 
??hould     today     ho     in    exile     in 
Cuba.  IvHinded  out  V)y  the  F  B  I 
on  an  erroneous  charge  of  kid- 
napping    It    is   no  accident    that 
William   Worthy   faces  a  pris<in 
sentence  for  illegal  entr>  of  the 
Unitt-d  States  after  having  had 
the  courage  to  visit  and  report 


government     and     laws 
Cnited  States    should  \h- 
t  he    ti  rst    to    (  ongi  .1 1  !i  hd  < 

idtlli     K.enne(ls      lai     ius    IiIim    k.id« 

of  sh  1  ppi  n^'    in   ( 'o  I  '.'.n   vv  .d  •  is 

1    .idii  lit     1  ne    II  n|.)le,fv.,iit     fi-  ! 
liir«s   <,f    the   ("astro   n^i  i'     and 
adm  i  1      that      there     is     p;  ( .t  .,i  ol  \ 
V  el  >    much    'ha*    I    do   not    k  now 
.io(M,!    (  'MM     1    knou    from   e\  e 
\\i!ness<s  tliat  after  liie  re\o!i, 
t  ion     t  lit  /('     were     man\     pi  ihl  ic 
(  xeciilions     <if      men     who      h.id 
(  ( 1  m !  1 :  1 1 1  e  d      '  ■  r  1 : ! ,  ■  -      ,  i  s      f  ( .  r  n  a  r 

Hat  I  si. -J         ;ii'i   nts  (.  ai!!'_'<i         "ot 

amid    howls    ef    applause     fiom 

vengeful    tnot.s    <,f   (wU.-iris      i'l'.it 

is    tlic    hcriihle    .s)de   <.>f    r<\     !'i 

tion  ar*d  !  d,    not  like  it.    i'  •    • 

J.avc     been     other     executions 

since    some  of  them  seemingly    tion  and  (out.  tie 

UK  \[)licable.    I    do    not    know    because   slu    h< 

whether   all    of   them    were  es- 

.M  ntial    to   insure   the   safety   of 

a    rjgime   which.   I   do   believe, 

r<  tains    the    support    still    of    a 

iii,,|ori'\    of   the    p^'ople.   There 

has   also    a()par(mt!y   b<-cn    iriC'f 

fi(  It  luy     and     m  I'sm.mageii  a  nt . 

and    especially    tins    past     >e.ir 

atteriiftts    to   irioderm/e   auricul 

ture   and    to    iiKre.isc   industrial 

fuaxmction  !o<.  rajjidlv   anri  v^  i !  h 

too    little    technical    skill     Cuba 

lias  l>een  declared  a  (Vimmunist 

nation,    a    phrase    winch    is    om 

inous  to   us  witli  f>iir  memories 

of    Stalm      Now.    final  1>,    Cuba 

has    received    from    the    Sovu  t 

Union  missile  bases  with    '•■^■.zl.. 

in  trie  last  reson.  sre  would  be 

able  and  presumably  willing  to 

retaliate      against      the      United 

States    if    she    were    driven    to 

extremity    by    the    invasion    of 

North  American  forces 

I  neiieve,  however,  thai  the 
worst  features  of  the  Cubari 
situation,  which  we  now  so  de- 
plore, have  been  brought  on  us 
hy 


At)erh 

]}< '!  nt  merit 

I  >.M  I .  I ! 


lol      1!  )d  !'• 


i!e 


ti  I  mi- 
ll \^  a  s 
submilti  <1  «  tit  IT  t  Is  on  he  i  own 
'nitiatiso,  and.  as  siie  ha~  ic.de 
clear  m  her  letter  was  h,is,  (J 
i'P'"'  ;i  ^uprising  melange  of 
pieiuises,  assumptions  and  ui- 
terpi  t  t.'it  ion"-v 

'^"  '  '■  !'  'r:;-  indnuation  in 
Mrs  Ahf  I  !e  s  h  11,1  that  can- 
not be  f>ei  milled  She  indaalis 
that  when  she  first  came  lo  the 
I'niversity  she  was  already  -n 
\.  dli  the  administra- 
it  thi^  was 

I>ed     1(1    (  ,1  I.',,  f  n7f» 

a  "Peace  M.u  i  .h  of  si,,,'.,  ntg 
ar  I  f.i  ilty  in  the  Boston  area. 
Mis  Aberle  knows  quite  well 
that  this  is  an  unfortunate  in- 
sinuation. She  was  repiini..nd- 
1  ■ 


f 


I  m  e 


'  e 


t  fi,i! 

I    I   S   1    V  f 

of     her     cLisses     for 
purposi     of    p.u  ii(  .p.iti  i^    )M 

I  rch  "     T  h  »   I  e 


of 

m 


h<  I 
vs.-d 


(   (   a  11  s  e 


(are 


.M. 


n»  \ «  r    he<  n    an  v 


the 

thf» 

li  a  s 

pf  (  liibi  t  ,,,:^    of 

fa(ulty    political    aefivily    in    j:,l 

th(      yf.ars     of     the     I'niversily. 

Hut      a      university     could      not 

fuiK  tiofi    d'    il    were   left    to  e.-u  '.i 

facully     nil  mbor     to     dismiss 

teresi   (n   causf  s   which   were   of 
personal    ( onccrn    to    them 

Brandeis  University,  now  in 
its  fifteenth  academic  year,  has 
a  proud  and  unblemished  rec- 
c)r(1  of  academic  freedotn  The 
record  has  been  sustained 
through  the  most  difTicult  years 
of  the  Korean  War  and  the 
McCarthy  crisis  Wc  are  de- 
termined   that    such    academic 


the    actions    of    the    United 

on   conditions   in  Cut)a     And    it    States  government    Since  a  few  freedom  will  not  be  jeopardiz- 

is    no    accident    that    Ross   Bar-    montlis  after    the    19.>9   revolu  ed  by   those   who  abuse   it   and 

netf,    who    so    recently    f  neour-    tion,   it   has  pursued  the  policy  iiieit     seek     refuge     under     the 

aged  \iolent  revolt  against  the            (Cordinued  on  Page  10)  umbrella  of  freedom  of  2pe':'-'h. 


Cough  Open  Letter 


Letters  to  the  Edito\ 


(Cimtinued  from  Page  6) 

have  participated  with  large 
numbers  o>f  students  was  to  give 
minor  clerical  assistance  to  stu- 
dents who  engaged  in  the  Wash- 
ington Peace  March  in  Febru- 
ary, 1962. 

1  was  nkuch  shttkcii  by  this 
interview,  which  seemed  to  me 
unjust  in  several  respects.  1 
was  particularly  disturbed  by 
the  idea  that  my  competence  as 
a  teacher  of  anthropology 
should  be  judged,  not  on  my 
teaching  or  my  publications,  but 
on  my  statements  at  a  political 
meeting,  which  is  of  a  wholly 
dinerent  character  from  the 
transmission  of  specialized 
knowledge  in  Uie  classroom.  1 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
President's  argument  that  the 
issue  of  freedom  of  speech  was 
not  involved  left  him  extraor- 
dinary latitude  respecting  man 
ner  of  expression,  and  lurlhcr- 
more  that  he  did.  in  tact,  object 
to  my  view  of  the  struggle  be 
tween  the  United  Stales  and 
Cuba.  1  lelt  intimidated,  and 
doubted  whether  1  would  ever 
have  the  courage  to  speak  at  a 
political  meeting  at  Brandeis 
ai^ain. 

1  went  to  express  these  con 
cerns  to  the  Uean  of  the  1- a 
culty,  who  appeared  to  syinpa 
Ihize  with  nn  out  advis<-d  me  to 
"let  It  ride  1  also  expressed 
niy  concern  to  senior  meiul)er.s 
oi  my  deparlmeni,  who  visiicd 
tile  Presioent  and,  1  understand, 
prolesttHi  against  his  allegatioiKs 
about  my  cnaracter  and  profes- 
t'onal  eoinpi'tence.  While  1  do 
not  know  tfie  content  ot  these 
interviews  1  was  told  tliat  th.ey 
made  no  impression  on  the 
Tresidt  nt  s  evaluation  ot  my 
b<-ha\  -OI . 

Some  weeks  later  the  Presi- 
denl  SI  nt  a  menuu  anuum  U>  my 
husband,  who  was  llieii  Uie 
Cnairman     of     my     liep.ii  inient 

_,  .^,,,4.....    lU..    wiUvst;oice    nl     hl.s 

cJiaiges      against     me       in      lbis 
nun;o!andum    h<'    also    uu  luded 
llie      staU  nu  nt       Inat       m       my 
speech     1     h.id    saUi.    and    in     'da 
jnU'r\!'W        luai       col  1  «)borated, 


thai        It    i.--    ouile 


iigiil  tor  Cuba 
to  maintain  rockt  I  stations,  and 
It  the  United  States  vsere  to 
pu^n  Cubi  to  war,  it  is  my  iu>pe 
mat  Cuba  w.ll  gloiiousiy  ue 
lend  itscdf  bv  using  these  mis 
sues  agairu>t  the  aggrt'ss<;r 

This    statement    us    qvnte    un 
true    It  i-s  contrary  to  my  wm)ie 
approach    It)    nuci^ar    weaiH,n.s 
lor   1  am  a   nuclear   pacdisi   and 
a  supporter  of  Uie  British  tarn 
paign  for  Nuclear  Uisarmament 
ana   the   Women  s   International 
Sir  ike   lor    Peace     liuivcd.    I    ex 
pressed  precisely  opjH).sitt    slate 
nicnts    at    several    p<.uils    m    ni> 
v.K.ech      saMU^Z     Ibal     1     dul     not 
supp<ul      «.a.slios     rec.  plion      ..t 
nuciear    wtcipon.s      lual     toi     n'«' 
mere      wi  M'      nn      gooti      ma  a  ai 
weapoiis.   no   mali»  r   wiial    nvo 
p,t,,.o  tlu-y   v^er.    defeiHimc     and 
that    1  !i«)lH(i   ttiat    d   \v'     invaded 
/  .  .  (    '  1  o  •  '1  -     \>,  '  ■  1 1  i  d      tupI 

lose     Ihcir     huinanily     and     >«  r.d 

(u  sjK.'rate 


llieir  mi^>i  us  iii  a 
jcoiliat  ion. 

j  he  Chairman  of  m>  dt  p.u  1  - 
n^ent  reoiied  lo  Un.s  inemoranU 
um  m  'January.  r«  jo<  ting  il.s 
Ciiaiges.  luonlmg  lai'.  the  iio.s 
MaUiueiil  ot  ta(i.  uiid  s.-j^oSt- 
Hig  ttiat  the  recoid  la  mrrect- 
tti  I  liert  nas  occn  no  -  ply  t'- 
Inis  Kimmuu.calion  to  dale. 

SoiiH-  witKs  alter  t  iiese  inci- 
denls  the  C 'li.i  1 1  inaii  "t  my  de- 
u.ulnuni  .soljiUiltvd  bis  annual 
.,i,,IK)sais  loi  salary  increases 
lor  lla  lilt  loi-  is  of  his  i\ii>^r^ 
jneut  tor  ihe  hMa.wmg  av  ,uU  m- 
IC  \  ear  I  undt  i  -iaiai  Hiat  the 
p,.",sident  has  the  right  lo  rati- 
fy or  modify  uie.se  proposa.s 
a"inu-ding  to  l"s  jn-l^aan'.  Hi 
niy  taM-.  bis  deciMon  was  lo 
giant  ine  an  onnsua!!\ 
salary  incie.i.si,  .som« 
eignins  of  that  awardid  'o  the 
olner  A.ssistant  Prote.s.^us  of 
my  department,  who  are  junior 
lo"  me  in  teaching  exiHiieiue 
and      record      of      puk)lications. 

V*lll**^     lilt'     clill*»t>»**v     ^^     *. ^ 

volved    was    n<n    siKHilicanl     to 
me.  1    felt   that   this  was   a   lur- 
the'r     ellort     to     hunuliati'     and 
punish  me  for  the  boldness  wiUi 
which  1  had  voiced  my  political 
beliefs    Knowing  also  that  mine 
was  not  the  only  case  of  tinan 
cial   discrimination,    1    was    dis 
turbed    by    the    President  s    un 
checked      power      lo      dispense 
salary    increases    in    a    manner 
which   seemed   to   mc   arbitrary 
and  despotic. 

At  this   time   I    Ix'gan    to   en 


small 

t ni t  <  ■ 


my  future  at  Brandeis.  I  had 
already  appealed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  Senate  for  a 
consideration  of  my  case,  and  a 
committtM?  of  four  had  been  ap- 
pointed  by   the  Senate  Council 

MJ    ll>UtV    illlO    It    tklKA   tn*An.^    As,COIIl- 

mendatidns.      This      committtH' 
now  told  me  that  they  had  re- 
ceived intimations  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  on  the  expir- 
ation of  my  present  three-year 
contract  as  an  Assistant  l^rofes- 
sor,      in     September,      1964,      1 
would    under    no   circumstances 
be   granted   tenure   as  an   Asso 
ciale  Professor   and    permanent 
member  of  the   Brandeis  facul- 
ty, even   if  I   were   recommend 
ed    by    the    senior    members    of 
my   department      1    was    further 
informed   that  the  reason  given 
by  the  administration  had  noth 
ing  to  do  with  my   political  b<' 
liefs  or  activities,   but   with   the 
fact      that      my      liusband      was 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
AnthroiK)logy    and    that    to    give 
a  jH'rmanent  appoinlmen!  to  his 
wife  would  be  regarded  as  lu  p- 
otism     This    information    aston 
ished   me,    for    my    husband    and 
1  came  to  Br.mdeis  m  HMil   with 
the     understanding     that     Bian- 
deis  had  rio  nepotism   rules  and 
that    1    could    b<-    con.Mdered    for 
tenure   like   any   other   Assistant 
Profes.sor    It  si'cmcd   to  me  that 
[]\v     administration      was      now 
raising    the    nepotism    issue    «><>- 
cau.s*-  tfiey  did  not  wish  to  speak 
openly  al>out  the  {>olitical   i.ssue, 
and   that   this  contained  an   (le 
meiit  of  disingenuousness    When 
1  said  this  to  the  comieittec  Tney 
agrecel  thai   i   had  been  uniu^iiy 
tieated,    but     s.,id     thai    ui     any 
case    linal    di-ci-ious    concerning 
tenure    r(  sled     in    |)i  actice    With 
lh<'  president   of  Ibe  University 
an(i  that  if  ia    did  not  wish  to  do 
so    he    was    not   obliged    to    give 
,,a,M)ns     at     all       1     asked     the 
<    o...  i,.:ii.  o    I  lie  .Seu.tte  whet  hi  I 
lh(     case    for    tenure    could    be 
taken   to   the   Senate  and   whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  possible  for 
I  htm    lo    recommend    that    the 
question   of   my    tenure   be   de- 
cided  solely   with   reference    to 
mv  abilities  as  a  teacher  and  a 
vsrihr     without   regard   to    the 
f;  d  mat   !  am  .i  wife,  or  a  polit 
ual   ladual     1    was  told   that   if   1 
insisted.   1   could   force   the  cas'- 
f<u     tenure    to    th''    attention    of 
Ihe    Senate,    but     that    doing    m. 
w(ail<i  bring  ^u'al  pain  to  man> 
pco[)le,    (s|),-(  lally    my    hust>..nd. 
that  the  Senate  had  no  power    in 
tins    area,     tl...l     it     would     pro 
bahly  ix    fti\  ide<l   in  its  approach 
to     loe.     and      tlial      d^     pr»)t'sts 
would   tiav<     no  etle^l     1    v^'*^    ^<' 
depn  sserl   i)y   this  advice  that    I 
decide<l  no!  t<i  force  the  issm    <d 
1,  nu,,-    lo    tia     attention    of    the 
S<  nate 

Ih.  Senate  committee  did, 
houev'T,  go  to  make  re<-f)ni- 
meiulations  to  the  P:-  -  ■<!'  "'. 
,  .r.rcrning  the  earlier  matters 
(  [  'he  interview,  the  memoran- 
dum and  the  salary  increase 
They  reported  to  me  that  their 
interview  was  of  no  avail.  I 
have  since  placed  these  matters 
l)eiore  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

A  suggestion  came  to  me  from 
till  Senate  committee  that  in- 
stead of  a  regular  tenur*^  a^.- 
pointment  as  r.n  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, it  might  be  possible  for 
me  in  PHH  to  be  given  a  Re- 
search Associateship.  This 
would  mean  that  I  had  no  teach- 
ing duties,  received  a  salary  for 
my  private  researcn.  and  w«» 
reappointed  each  academic 
year  I  could  not  help  realizing 
that  such  an  appointment  would 
have  three  effecLs.  It  would  re- 

.  _        #„.»        »»/-»♦         T-»rol*>clin2 

'varQ  iiitr  loi  »«v.fc  ^.  ^ ..^^..- V...O 
against  the  administration's  ac- 
tions which  1  had  regarded  as 
(injM^t  it  woald  prevent  me 
from  ii.iving  contact  with  stu- 
d«  nts  tiirough  the  classroom; 
;<nd  1  st)(,;od  he  in  danger  of  be- 
ing d;smi-Md  HI  any  g.v'n  .ica- 
demic  v..ir  if  my  political  ac- 
tivities anno;  cd  the  authorities 

ofT.K  fl  siK  h.  an  appointm*  id 
(which  was  quite  uncertain).  I 
could  n«  \  er  acec'pt  it 

Understanding  now  lh.it  I 
must  in  any  ca.M  i'  a\c  Brandeis 
in  June.  19«4,  1  dec  ided  that  1 
did  not  wivh  to  remain  at  tlie 
University  beyond  the  tnd  of 
the  current  semesttM-  1  felt  that 
1  could  not  work  salisiactoniy 
under  an  administration  in 
which  1  had  hxst  ccmtidence  I 
had  also  already  Ixcome  much 
attached  to  the  fai  uliy  m<>mb<'rs 


of  Anthropology,  and  1  did  not 
wish  to  become  still  more  in- 
volved in  our  cooperative  work 
and  campus  friendships,  know- 
ing that  I  must  eventually 
leave  My  decision  to  rcMgn  was 
also  iiifiuenced  oy  my  husband, 
who.  for  his  own  reasons,  had 
begun  to  feel  that  he  wished  to 
leave  Brandeis  for  another  uni- 
versity. 

There  is  a  very  strong  con- 
vention in  universities  that 
faculty  memlx'rs  should  not  re- 
veal to  students  the  details  of 
disputes  which  occur  among 
themselves  or  Ix'tween  them- 
selves and  the  uni\ersity  ad- 
ministration 1  agree  with  tliis 
convention  insofar  as  it  relates 
to  purely  pri\'ate  disput(\s  bi'- 
tween  indi\  iduals,  for  1  do  not 
think  thai  students  should  be 
burdened  with  their  teachers' 
private  alfairs  1  dhsagree  with 
the  convention,  however,  in.so 
far  as  disputes  coiucrn  funda- 
mental human  freedoms  and  re- 
late to  general  (jucstions  such  as 
the  exteid  of  deimKracy  or  the 
la(  k  of  It  m  the  government  of 
a  university  F'oi  I  i)elieve  in  the 
utmost  iHissible  expansion  t)f 
stdf  goveinmeni  in  ,il  1  social  in- 
stitutituis,  and  I  believe  that  the 
searcli  for  'truth  e\  •  n  unto  its 
innermost  parts"  should  Ix'gin 
at  home  m  our  daily  lives  We 
cann"!  ha'"  \o  achieve  a  good 
society  so  long  as  "government 
in  secrecy"  obtains  in  any  of  its 
segments,  and  citizt  ns  art>  kept 
from  knowing  and  ass<Mng  the 
oneration  of  the  institutions  lu 
which   they   themselves  are  en 

1     .in.  iM    like    to    thank    the 
t  ,,i,^.nts  at  Brandeis  who. 


(Continued  /rom  Page  2) 

of  the  conditions  which  drove 
them  away  and  frighten  those 
who  remain.  We  can  protest 
that  the  right  of  students  to 
learn  from  the  faculty  by  shar- 
ing with  them,  as  colleagues 
and  members  of  a  community, 
in  common  concerns  has  been 
violated.  We  can  protest  that 
faculty  rights  and  interests 
have  been  subordinated  to  the 
needs  of  the  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fice. If  we  cannot  change 
things,  we  can  at  least  protest 
— loudly. 

Elaine     Reuben     '63 
Laurel     Frank     '63 

Fr €'€'•!<» Ill  Fifjlilf^rw 

In     Mr      Medeiros'     letter     of 
last    week,    among    a    litter    of 
deluded,       sunglass    -    wearing 
Brandeis     intellectuals,     there 
was     included     this     statement 
■  anyone   can    see    that    freedom 
is  not  their  (Communists  )  «'nd, 
but   only  a   means   to   their  end 
It    would    be    easier    for    them, 
obviously,       to       ovei  iluow       a 
tlemocratic   government    if  they 
were      f r(  <       {yt    <n»    .s«e     ihau     if 
they   were   prevt-nted   by  demo 
cratic    law  " 

I    must    admit    that    the   point 


/•f         lllis-         c:f'l1<>tvt«.rl4 


\1  '  t"i  I  / 


.^^ 


m  a  n  v 

tl.Ki  i^^ii   their  spirit  of  free  en 
(pnry,    have    given    me    a    faith 
that  a  future  of  truly  demcKrat 
ic    self  government    is    possildt 
lor    our    society;    and    to    thank 

|,)|...-.«  \/«.  V*«W*«*  ••••<..,  fc.-.-..  ,, 

Uies      knew     nothing     of     tlu  st 
events,  have  by  their  friendsinp 
helped   me   through  these    diffi 
cult  months. 


Art  Lecture 

J  .1  m  e  s  Aikrin.an.  art  hi 
trctural  historuin.  \vill  speak 
on  the  topit  .  •  M  u  helanKelo 
and  J'alladiuiij  \r»  hit«H  ture.  • 
W  •'<l  n  ♦■  s(|  a  V  Man  h  27,  at 
7.30  F..M.  in   Olin  Sang. 

Dado 

.'MI    students    interested    in 
revitali/inj;    tlu-    Dada    nioxe 
mrnt    are    invited    to    submit 
a  n  y    art    for  ni    of    Dada, 
whether    il    he    poetrv,    pairu 
inj^s,     colirges.     or     films,     to 
(ij''>rt;r    Sher,    .iii»nl    tor    Frnt 
Sirrah    .md    l\o     ^•.imsu'r,    at 
(  holinoiHi*  Ir  \   s      \    I). id. I    e\ 
hihilion    w  dl     he    In  Id    .♦!    the 
{■(•fTef   -hisp    IV    M.:'.. 


ob\  Knis    that    "anyorM"   can    see 

It  (<>m|)let«  iy  escapes  me    What 

iJoes     seem     ob\  lous     to     Wiv     is 

tli.d     tlure     is     some     confusion 
in    Mr     Merleiros     i  rit(  rpi  eiat  ion 
of  the  motives  of  the   .'\merican 
Communist    Party     Wh\-,   m   this 
American      ideology      with      its 
i>»\e    III     ii»-rtinm     aruJ    (lemoc 
ia(y        which      so      jd*  <'ses      Mr 
.Me(hiros,    is     it     lu  ccssary     for 
an\«aie    —  even  a  wret'  hed  (dd 
Communist      -  -      to      fif^hi      for 
f  I  e«  dom''      It      St  (  Mis      1  ii.it      t  h* 
quesiion      should      md      be      itu 
use    lo   uhub    Mr     llall    .md    his 
ass(ciat«s       v.diilil       put       their 
freedom,     but      rather     the     fa«d 
that    they    .are    deiueft    it    v\hich 
should      Ih-      of      first      eonc«'rn 
Since     the      An^a-rican     people, 
with      freedom      as      their     end, 
h,i\<'    not    achieved    it,    perhaps 
w<-      should      allow      (dhers      to 
achieve   it    <  \en    if   it    is  only   as 
;i      means'      Another     question 
how       by     ariy     strtdch     of     the 
imagination,  can   the   McCarran 
Av\     be     c()nsidert<l     a        demo 
(ratic    law''     1    am    afi. ud    tnat 
Mr       M(deiros       in      his      com 
mendable     patriotism      has     f  a  1 
len     into     t  he     V  t  I  \     err(.r     t  h.il 
Mr      Had    -t.dtd     he    uamid     at 


!i   le.  p! 


d    111    ills    til  Ik 


the     exli»riielv      dangerous     er- 
ror   of    allowing    om    s    conuiut- 


ment  to  a  cause  to  bhnd  oi 
to  its  faults.  Such  behaviour 
only  hurts  the  cause,  for  it  re- 
moves the  constructive  critic- 
ism necessary  to  keep  it  firmly 
headed  toward  realisation  of 
ideals. 

Now,  personally,  I  never 
wear  sunglasses.  1  find  it  re- 
markably easy,  nevertheless, 
even  seeing  in  clear  light,  to 
be  "liberal,"  a  lover  of  "peace" 
(why  was  that  in  quotes?)  and 
to  avoid  delusion  by  commun- 
istic "ranting  for  freedom" 
which  Mr.  Medeiros  mentions 
— which,  by  the  way,  I  found 
conspicuous  only  by  its  ab- 
sence in  Mr  Hall's  remarhably 
uninspiring  speech  I  would 
heartily  agree  with  Mr  Medei- 
ros in  his  statement  that  "the 
outstanding  activity  in  the 
life  of  the  university  intellec- 
tual is  thinking"  and,  while  I 
am  afraid  I  could  not  qualify 
as    an    intellectual  no    sun- 

glasses —  I  find  that  this  out- 
standing aeti  -ity  leaves  mo 
singularly  at  variencf-  with  the 
concepts  expresstd  by  Mr. 
Mtdeiros. 

Name  Withheld 

4'^iii«»rraiir    Vi^law 

liefore    Americans    or    demo- 
crats   of   any    nation    can    begin 
to    dis(  uss    freedom,    they    must 
agree    on    what    th«'    lights    and 
r<^sponsibilities  of  freedom  are. 
T»)    1)«'    free,    one    must    be    able 
to    choose    any    of    the    possible 
alterriali\  cs    in    a    given    situa- 
lion     This    i  III  I  odes     "ritlness,'* 
■  deadness  '      and  Or      "neutral- 
ity "   The   fact    that    ont    s   choice 
may    coinc  ide    with     that    of    a 
person    dedicated    to    the    «  lim- 
iruttion    of    \our    right    to    make 
fill  iiiei   ilutiees,  shi.uld  be  cause 
for    re(  \  aluation,    but    not   .auto- 
matic    (liminalion    of   that    par- 
ticular   ih(i\r*^ 

This  l)rings  us  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  freedom  It  is 
lioped   that  a   true  «h-mocrat   in- 

he\  es  1  li.d  .1  (  hoice  of  af^y 
Ui\en  .dteinative  will  in  made^ 
with  the  etVects  of  that  ihoice 
m  mmd  The  choviser  will  then 
be  a'de  to  assuni«  responsi- 
bility for  both  his  decision  and 
its  <(Tects  If  howtvtr,  one  is 
n(d  p<'rmitt»'d  to  ev^n  con- 
sider tlu  effects  of  a  (.hoice. 
(lK(<uise  su(  h  consHit-ratiou 
may  invoke  a  n  ideological 
commitment  that  Mr  Medeiros 
seems  to  misunderstand  and 
fear*  one  can  have  no  respon- 
sibility for  his  decision  He 
then  has  the  dubious  right  of 
making  irresponsible  and  ir- 
rele\ent  decisions,  whn  h,  (we 
all,  1  hope,  would  agree)  is  not 
f ret  (iom  at  .ill  What  we  ob- 
tain too  cheap,  we'  esteem  to 
ligh!l>  "Tis  dearnes^  (.nly  th.it 
g:\is  (\eiv  thing  Its  valut  ' 
iT    P 


'ain«  ,   The   (  risis) 

Daniel    iiirshtield 
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Calendar  of  Events 


(Continued  from  Paye  3) 
long  appearance  at  the  Unicorn 

Coffee    HoM*-*'    ♦onight. 

r.iisd.o.      \i)nl     2.    Soprano 
Phyllis  Kaplan  will  perform  at 
iv>r\  '^'^'"dncr  Museum   2^4^  n  m 
Admission   free.    .    .   .   Monteux 
will  conduct  the  BSO  at  8:30. 
Till  ^TRE: 

.\L..  R  at  Midnight,"  a  drama 
direct  from  T-ond^n  si.otin:' 
Nora  Swinburne  and  W.ilter 
Fitzgerald,  will  continue  at  tla 
Wilbur  until  March  30  Tickets 
from  $2  20  to  $4  95  P^venmg 
performances  8:30.  Ma1ine«s 
2  .id 

*'Oh  Dad,  Po<5r  Dad  "  contm 
ues    at    th,     rh.irles    Playhouse. 
:  1 1  tool,       Street,       until 
Shi'U  .  ,)»  H    id    *  xceut 
,  i  \     w  h.  e  n     ■  \^,  o     ( >e  r  f  o  r  n  "I 
;d    a  arul  ;*,  are   Liiveri 
o'  1      f(^r     S<  andal"     con 


tt'nnk  Ibsen's  Th.  Master 
Ihiilder"  open*;  at  th<  Image 
Theater,      .^4      ('h..r!es      Street, 


8  ,30. 
two 

.it  ;» 
I^it 

la  -,\ 


March    28     }'<  i  foi  Miam  cs 
except      Satiu(ia>.      \^  hen 
stiows   ait    yiven   at  iS  and 
Dax  i<l  Merrick  presents 
tie    (d    a    Simjde    M.m  '■    .i 
coimtiy       >  1  a  i  r  i  n  g       Tairm  \ 
Grimes  an<i  Kdvv.ird  WCodu.ud 
It     b»  giiis     on     April     I     at     the 
uh«i  t     atul     u  ill     l>e     here     tor 
pr<    I'road\v.i\ 
from    .$1  thT    to 
perforijiances. 
niat  in(  «■     2  1  .a  . 


>  1    o  >  t     t  <  I  I 

hlblt 


S 

iU(!   \^e<•ks    on    a 
tr\(Mit      Ticket'- 
!»^a  .ah       F.vemng 
}',   M).    Thurs<l.i\ 


\v 


the      .Siudx  r1       until 


of     Music"     re 
('oIorn."d     for     3 


Quixe  in 


i  Vx  i  1  >  1  .  .^ 


7R 

MaiAh 

S.d  i;r< 
a  nci  ■- 

"Si! 

t  m  I  K    V         ,i  t 

.Man  h    .il) 

The  Soun( 
mains  .d  the 
m<u"e   weeks 

Knit  One.  Pull  Two."  the 
new  ((tmedy  t>y  M.uk  Schisgal, 
will  open  on  M.ircli  27  at  .Act 
ois"  I'iavhouse  in  th<'  Hotel  Bos 
Ionian.  11.38  povNton  Street,  8 
o'clock  All  tiek-t.s  $2  Short 
vv.ilk    fr  >m    Massac  bust  tts   Sta 


.Sat  iirdav   matinee  2  30 

Jean  Kerr  s  conu^dy  ' Marv, 
M.iry"  starring  Martha  Wright. 
Alan  Bunce,  and  En/al>eth  St 
Clair  op<'ns  at  the  Wilbur  April 
I  Tiikeis  irorn  :^^  ^o  m  j..>.c»G. 
ART: 

'Barbizon  Hevisited"  is  tlie 
title  of  the  n"vv  exhibition  cur- 
rently at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  Barbizon.  a  small  village 
near  Pans,  gave  its  nam.e  to  an 
imooriant  movement  in  the  his 
tory  of  art  Between  1830  and 
1870  Corot.  Millet.  Rousseau, 
and  others  painted  in  and 
around  this  community  The 
collection  now  on  view  was 
ass»-mbled  from  the  leading 
public  and  private  collections 
w  two  continenU.  Ai»u 


.\iu>eu:n  iv  an  <  \hihit  of  Fai- 
ropejji^.  stiilptiiM  '  until  .^fril 
2  1  '  .md  p.iintingv  ,nui  dr.<w- 
mgs  by  .'\!\;in  f-'ishei'  i  until 
.April  7  I.  .Xneiuan  piitn(<r  in 
lan(iscaue    aiul    c<  n n 

(^ntuuiin^    .it    ir,,     f'c^g    Art 
u  1 1  i  1 1    .'\  p  I  1 1   21.    tile   »  X  - 
of     ("hinci>c      cailigrafihy 
.Hid    p.iintmgs 

MIS(  ELLANFOl  S; 

The  two  films  at  the  Fine 
.■\rts  '[■  h  e  a  t  e  r  .  8h  .Norway 
.Stuet,  this  week  (M.irch  2H- 
Apii!  ,3  I  are  (irand  '.llusion" 
I  F  r  a  n  c  e  )  and  Hashomon" 
(Japan)  This  f»ireign  film  fes- 
tival will  end  April  17  Re- 
duced rales  for  students  show- 
ing university  identification 
cards  are  in  effect  at  all  times. 

Miaes  on  langanyiKa.  cele- 
bration of  1961  Independence 
Day  will  Vx^  shown  on  March 
.??  at  8  p  m  by  the  Internation- 
al Student  Asstx^iation.  33  Gar- 
den Street  Five  Minute  walk 
from   Harvard  Square 

'Beyond  the  Moon'  contin- 
ues at  the  Hayden  Planetarium 
of  the  Museum  of  Science.  Plan- 
etarium admission  50c;  Muse- 
um  admission   $1 

Note:  When  directions  io  any 
place  mentioned  are  not  spe- 
cified, they  have  been  included 


at  *uiC    ir.  previous  is.sues. 
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Student  Council 


(Continued  jrom  Page  3) 

•ervt's    those   groups    l>y    devel- 
oping       programs,        compiling 
background    materials,    and    co- 
ordinalmg     regional     activities 
A     field     sj'cretary     helt>s    cam 
pos     groups     adapt     NSM     pro 
grants   to    tit    ItH-ai    conditions 

F*rogramming  centers  on 
tliree  areas:  the  campus,  the 
ctmununity,  and  ttie  south. 
Students  on  the  campus  must 
first  be  e<iucated  to  the  full 
duneusions  of  the  civil  rights 
problem.  The  campus  itself 
must  then  be  cleansed  of  any 
reflections  of  discrimination 
Efforts  must  then  be  tnuue  io 
alleviate  the  condition  of  mere 
token  integration  on  most 
northern    campuses. 

Community 

With    regard    to    the    cominu- 
nily,        NSM        urgt*s        campus 
giiMips    to    develop    closi"    it'la 
tioiislups   of  confidcrui     and    rv 
sp;Hl      \\illi      tninoMty      ^roup 
leadi'ts     Oiui-    this    i.s    (innc,    tlu' 
Cinipui     ^ittups     call      v\oik      m 
tlu-   ,  otnriuinit\    to    raise    educa 
tiofi.ii     Icvrls      to     i)inl(l     pailici- 
patioa    in    ilu-    polnuai    procc.s 
ses  of   the   soi  iity,   to  eliniiriatc 
c  III  p  1  o  y  ni  t"  n  1    d  !  s  c  r  i  fh  i  n 
atiMi,      and      to     all(\iat<'     poor 
hotisin^      conditions       Students 
also     [)  o  .s  s  t  s  s     a     tremcndou.s 
powct      to     pi  c.s.siiri'     the     lotal. 
fclilc     ^ii\d    ffdcval    f^o\  ft  riMirnls 
for  the   protect  ion   i>f   the    n^lits 
of    tninorii>     K'^>up    cili/i-ns 

Strotit^  lies  with  the  .southern 

.Slli^iellt        ro'ivi'MM-nt        nil'       ,(    1    s  o 

beint^    so  1 1 14  hi      NSM    tmaiuially 
aids     tlie     work     of    SNC/C",     c«n<l 
coop«Tales  on  joint  a(  lion  ()i oj 
ect>      and      slutl  Tit      (iernoiistia 
tiofi.-,      NS.M    IS    also    working    in 
CollJUIUtloll  Wltli         several 

ir-Milhern     or  ^iatu/  i  t  ion>     to     fs 
laoii^it      [>i  o«<i  aiiis      in      w  li  I  L  li 
norlliern      .slu(ient>     tan      .spend 
their    summers    working    in    the 

Tutorinjf 

NSM \    i^eiK-ral    philosophy   i.s 
on-*      (d      tomrimmly      involve 
nient   and  development  through 
th-    Jutorial     Thus,    the    tutor 
irK    program    is    used    to    nvili 
va'-    ifKiividuals   to   romru  juitv 
»''ion     In    Harlem     for   in-vtanee 
th.-     Harlem     Fdu(a!i(<n     Trojeel 
( \i  KP  •■ .       t  hi  oukih       a       t  u'onri^^ 
prot^ram     has  f)rof1u( cd  .i    news 
p-tper      an    i  n  \.  est  i  j^a  I  i<  .n    of    snt> 
stotdaid     hou.siri),'      in     the     eitv 
and    has    eo  opeiii'ed     in    a    sue 
C-'^sful      sel('etl\e      huvm^      P'<'J 
ts-'    direet»-d    ay.onst    St  altevt 

^hl-^     summer,     six     ditTerenl 
tui  onnt;    projects    are     {)ianned 
Th.-v    v^  ill    Im-    held    in    PhiJHdel 
ph  !  J        Fiar  !em       Hovt.iu        Ba  it  i 
IM  ti'       Waslofitilori      .jnd     liari 
fort        The     piojects     stress     rdu 
cali'Wi     arwi    include    re<riati'>n 
al     .<ud     ad  lit     educatie>ii     pio 
f;r  oi'.     F a.  h   project   has  open- 
uit;>     tot     eitih!     full-time    jobs 
at    $4t)    p<r    \\"*k     College   stu- 
dents    with     a     general     back- 
ground    m     civil     rights     an  I 
community    work    are    encour- 
aged   to   apply     There   are   also 
many    part-time,    v  o  1  vj  r;  t  a  r  y 
positions   open. 

At  Bran  i.  .  li  cooporati  >r 
with  the  ii.  .1,  Coordinating 
Committee,  NSM  has  worked 
in  three  areas:  recreation  in 
the  community,  tutoring  pro 
gfon^  and  selective  buying 
campaigns  (under  the  commit- 
tee   on    employment).    A    voter 

1*e^ff!Stra  *  "^"^        rM-r.i»r>*         .n        P*->v- 

h'liy  ha.s  aKo  h.  en  undertaken 

A    fund     raising    (  .i  rr, ;  la  ■  lt, 
Ixunt;    piannt'd    for     la*'      .M.ir«n. 
HuMons    will     he    sold    t  I    raise 

•  ii<>iit-«       viii       lyioiiivjcid     Si\4~ 

d  <  •  1 1 1    I M  Ki  y 

An     exehantje    pr'>tjr.ini     wild 
l<Mi<al  oo      Sou'iiern      Christian 

(  »ilei»e  m  \llssi-Mpp,  nad  iH-en 
pi  jfifu'd  hut  lias  siUfe  Ix'en 
CriiKflled  as  Studfo'  <^V)uncil 
rifu>»'d  to  arrant  tlie  fund.-- 
rieM  essary  for  the  exi  finnge 
The    ("oun(  il     t)ased     its     refu.sa! 

to  t;ran1   funds  f)ri;naril>    -.n   the 

"  '      •  '--*-.—,  -.. ., 

sit.iation    ill   Mississippi    al    Itus 
time 


BCS  Rally 


Thr   Rrundrir.  C'.Jltara!  So 
fifty     will    sponsor    2     BoM> 
Rraiil  ra'lr   tonicHt  in   Spin 
cold    Auditorium    at    8    p.m 
annaufirf^d     thr     Society's 
Pre<iident.  Art  Cohen  '«!. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

memlxfrship  ol  the  executive 
board  from  three  to  four  peo- 
ple. Council  also  approved 
Article  IV,  Section  3,  which 
slates  that  SBR  elections  be 
held  one  week  after  Student 
Council  elections,  but  not  later 
than  May  1.  A  referenduin  was 
scheduled  for  March  21,  but  il 
was  cancelled  dur  to  corripr.- 
cations  in  both  the  proposed 
constitution  and  the  referen- 
dum procedure. 
VIII.  Housing  CMumiUee 

Steve  Mora  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  temporary  hous- 
ing committee  His  committee 
will  present  a  proposal  to  Coun- 
cil on  March  27.  stating  its  rec- 
ommendations for  next  year's 
living  arrangements  Council 
also  drafted  a  resolution  le- 
questing  improved  communica- 
tions between  the  administra- 
tion and  council.  Copies  were 
sent  to  Dr  Sachar.  Deiin  Bean, 
Dean  Sacks,  Mr  Ten/er,  and 
Mr  Jerome  Cohen  (Chairman 
of  the  Faculty-Administrative 
Housmi?   Coriiniittee ) 

MAKCII    20.    1«»63 
I.   Bus  to   New    York  City 

Anita  Blau  asked  for  a  tem- 
porary allocation  of  $297  50  for 
a  charter<'d  bus  to  New  York 
City  on  April  5  Council  ap- 
[)rovcd 
II    Flection.s  Committee 

John    Jacob.son    asked    Coun- 


cil to  eliminate  final  speeches 
during  the  election  for  class 
officers  and  the  SBR  executive 
board.  Most  mennbers  did  not 
approve  of  his  suggestion.  They 
believed  that  students  might 
wish  to  re-evaluate  their  deci- 
sions afler  the  primary  election 
on  the  basis  of  final  speeches. 

III.  Student  Board  of  Review 
Council    recop'^rn ended    t  H  9  t 

three  of  the  members  of  the 
SBR  executive  board  (the 
president  being  the  exception) 
have  a  rotating  vo'e  so  that  a 
2  2  tie  cannot  occur.  Under  the 
revised  constitution  as  origi- 
r  ally  presented  by  Paul  Gold- 
stein, the  Chief  Justice's  vote 
would  be  decisive  Council  ap- 
proved of  the  removal  of  the 
distinction  between  guilty  A 
and  guilty  B  so  that  now  a  per- 
son can  be  found  only  guilty 
or   innocent. 

IV.  Budget  Report 

The  Reserve  Fund  has 
$835  37 

V.  Social  Committee 

The  Sociril  Cornmitte<-  re- 
quested $197  01  to  carry  out  its 
social  events  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  The  majority  of 
th.e  Council  mernhers  sinj^^ested 
that  th.»  Comnuflee  plan  its 
program  ai'cor  cJw.k  to  its  origi- 
nal  budget 

VI.  Housinj^   (  ommittee 
Steve    Mora    presented   a   ten- 
tative   plan     for    next    years 
housing   arrangements. 


Housing 


(T'onffnt/ed  from  Fronl  /*(if|C) 
had   hoen   played  u[h}i\   to   nvsist 
change 

Th<'  main  problem  on  cam 
pus.  Dean  Sacks  art^ued.  is  it.s 
lack  of  structure  As  the  result 
of  disorientation  and  disor- 
Kani/.ation.  the  students  cannot 
merge  their  identity  with  the 
scnooi  Me     weni     on     10     cue 

som<^  aspects  of  what  he  con- 
sidi  rs  a  serious  d  ticiencv  in 
-.tudent  culture,  amont^  ihem 
last  year  s  jianty  raid  and  th»> 
laek  of  interest  in  S  t  u  d  e  n  1 
("muiuiI  elections  !!«■  siiid  '  lt'> 
a  >hame  and  disk^raee  the  kind 
of  life  youAc  led  here  this 
y(N'ir 

I)r  Sicks  vic\Aed  the  proh 
lem  of  t)  e  1  n  X  a  fre^l man  as 
those  peculiar  disort^ani7<'d 
I  onfusiuk;  weeks  that  go  about 
to  the  middle  of  the  first  .s«'m«'S- 
ter  an<l  the  problems  that  (kh  ur 
thereafter  in  a  d  a  p  t  1  n  »,(  to  a 
strange  en\  ironrnent  av^ay 
from  home  under  new  ciieum 
stance- 

He  siressofi  the  po  inl  that 
tin-  pies<Ml  fiesi'man  (da-s  can 
help  th>  incoming  class  in  the 
<  xe<uti(>ii  of  his  prot^ram  and 
said  that  he  is  convinced  that 
so  far  tliere  is  nolxwlv  who 
under -.tands  and  is  willmij  to 
h<l[)  the  iruomin^*  freshmen  as 
■^'1!  a-  the  present  fre^hrne-i' 
li'-    added    tliat    hi^    i-xiwc'^    t>i;»f 

t'l-Te      \K  ill      he      pl.TltV      of      ftf-.ll- 

men  v\  dhni,'  to  ladf)  in  ort^an- 
i/iii^j    his    ixlended    OJ  lentalion 

pr  oiii  am 

Iri      111,,      rjiu-vft.ip      p<.  riod       fnl- 

l'>\Kii\ti  hi>  talk  I  lean  .Sa«k-  ''X 
phoned  that  the  ()urp.»~..'  of  the 
riH'etiMK'  had  l)een  to  edin  ate 
llie  fre.-lwnen  as  to  v^!lat  lav  he 
hind  the  prop,, )-,aI  and  not,  to 
consider  al ternalives  to  the 
['Ian  He  (  oru  hid.'d  that  we 
have  to  have  a  reai  dialokjue 
to  or. d»r  stand  and  foiinulale 
policy    for    next    y»ar  " 

I)»-an  Sa<  ks  (hallengr  was 
taken  up  hv  ihe  Stodr-nt  ('  -un- 
cil     al     their     (jpenmg     me»  im^ 

Hausner 'f;4  r*rf>sident  of  Coun' 
eil  statod  that  freshmen  se^jre 
ija.ion  was  to  Im'  a  faf  t  of  hfr 
uri  campus  next  vear  e\en 
tfiough  Council  dfH's  not  aijree 
with  the  administrntmn  s  pro 
posal  ft  was  to  this  end  that 
Council  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution   stating 

1  W<>     (hf     fTi  (•  r.\  h  r  r  <«      .(    <^t,|,i<.n. 

rornnuinif^non  lM-tw«»»Tj  tho  ,(). 
rnini^tr;*!  11)11  an'l  (  o  ti  f»  r  i  I  in 
f'^rneihittng     th.-     housing     p.h,  v 

2  Wr  fefl  that  th^  r><»«.-H«itv  for 
f  '^  ,.  *«»Kr*>iealif>n  of  frf^hnu-n 
h„s  rv.t  h>e«»n  d»Tn<mj*t  ratf  <1  an^l 
in  fact  we  f.»fl  that  if  will  l.r 
f1«-trim^nO»l  t<»  th<»  intfTfs*^  of 
th«»      in<~«>rr<!nc     *r#H»h'>»an     ^-jaiM 

3  We  hop^  that  ,n  the  f\jtur.^\, 
Kr»-3t«T  -l«>((rp»>  of  ronHult-iti.Hi 
will  prevail  Sx'twf^n  th*»  .^.-l 
rninmtrstion  and  .Stiel*»nt  C'min- 
C«l  pri<»r  to  the  *rUt%M.i4tn  of  any 
mea»»jre«     concermnfc      tht*      «tvj 

Copies  of  this  reaOtutioa  wcr 


presented  to  President  Sachar, 
Dean  Sacks.  Dean  Bean.  Mr 
Tenzer,  and  Professor  Jerome 
Cohen,  Chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Administrative  Housing 
Committee 

Hausner   appointed   a    ten^{>o- 
rary    committee,    headed     by 

SfKViti(^  ^M)licy  on  rcHun  .selec- 
tion for  n  e  x  t  year  s  upper- 
classmen  This  commit  tee  pre- 
served its  profx^sa!  for  discus- 
sion to  the  faetilty  administra 
tivc  eitirum'tee  yesterday,  and 
\m1I  present  U  to  the  ("ouru  d 
for  approval   lennor  row   night. 

More  Moore 


(Cnrxt'rnMfd  from  Piu/c  4) 

like  to  know"*  Are  you  here  to 
he  interviewed,  or  what  are 
you    here    for  ' 

Moore;  .Are  yuu  asking  me.  or 
ted  ling   me? 

Birnbaum;     T^  t  s    get     Im**  k     to 

the  subject  m  hand,  shall  we'' 
I  didn  t  uring  you  here-  to 
make  snide  c  ra(  ks  al>out  my 
Jewish  background,  I  bnuight 
you  h.re  to  talk  about  racial 
ciis(  r  inu  nation 

.Moore;  ( )li  Was  I  talking  aU>ul 
soineihing    «dse  ' 

iiirnhaum:  .Nov*,  it  semis  to 
me  Mr  .Moore-  i  to  speak  to 
you  (pute  (ainilv  a'-.d  (  ..ndidly 
Uii  a  UKimcrit  it  x-rms  to  nie 
that  what  vmi  .sa,v  about  se^re- 
K'>'ii''n  i .->  ;<  1 1  vci  V  line  .tod  ht^^h- 
scundiriK'  "H  a  snpt  rtienl  level. 
only  you  v  e  somehow  gotten 
hold  of  a  tot. illy  unreal  and 
ide.t!l/((i  view  of  the  issue>  in- 
volved Ikic  ^'ou  vc  got  to  k»M^p 
a  .sense  of  proportion,  .Mr 
Moore  I  mean  it  s  on«'  thing  to 
!>•■     filled     v,ith     moral     passion 

fitr       flw       t  t  \]  <  tror\       raf<><.-       i  r»       'hc 

realm  of  th(S(>r>',  but  vou  write 
alneit  ne^jroes  as  lliough  you 
wtie  making  love  to  them  . 
M<K>re:  In  ♦'^.v  .ry  or  practice' 
nirnnaum*  Irl  iiWn  i>^  awV  voii 
one  final  cpiestion.  Mr  Moore. 
t<i  try  to  bring  the  problem 
lu.me  to  you  Suppose  your 
daughter  went  out  on  a  date 
wit!-,  a  .Negro"  —  would  that 
seem  to  you  like  a  suitable  and 
hygienic  arrangement''  —  I 
mean  would  you  like  your 
daughter  to  marry  a  colored 
boy' 

Birnbaum,  c  onsidenng  t  h  e 
color  she  s   likcdy  to  be  herself, 

in    your    view'^ 
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EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


Summer    School 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

Intersession:    June    10  -  June    29 

One   course  —  Three    semester    Hours 

Summer   Session:    July    1  -  August    17 

Two    courses  —  Six    semester    hours 

Coeducotionol:   Arts,    Sciences,    Education,    Bustnesft 

Write   for   bulletin,   Worcester   10,   Mossochusetts 
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ATLANTIC 
128  TEN  PIN 

'  The  bowlers'  iountry  club" 

WALFMAM 

40  LANES 

"sfudeni  leagues  welcome" 

Route    128   at   Winter   Street 
Exits  48  ond  48E  TW  4  1234 
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Once  Again  —  The  Famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 

(Som«  tours  include  an  exciting  visit  to  Israel) 


v>- 


he  fabulous,  long  es*  ibiished  Tjuf,  tha*  include 
many  unique  UiUj'fi  hve  ieve'ji  d<i*i  w'^  a 
French    fam;'y    „    ^penai    opportun.t.es    to    ivukr. 


tripofts    »b'  )ad     \o^<  'il 


CUi 


iM'    eve"*«:, ,    ev»»t>n^ 


cnfff:aMnti«'n;,  meet  it;)rt»rts  troT  a!'  over  IhewofiJ 
'''ivel  by   [)f''.'ie  M'^t-sr  ( -)3rn 


*T/'*  53  Days  in  Europe  $705.  .HctLi 
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T'a'nat.antic   T'aospo-'a'.on    Ai,i,t,<jiMl 

Travel  Arrangernents  Made  For  lr>dependerit 
Groups  On  Re<|ue*t  At  Reasonable  Price* 

TRAVEL  t  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE,  INC  Dept  C 

Ml  Fifth  Ave      •     M   Y   17   N   Y      •     OX  74123 


Dionvu'ds        -Witches l.'w.-Iry  * 

s     - 
Sterling         Watdi    Repairs — Jewelry    Rrpnirs  f] 

Sterling  Jewelers  [ 
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288    Moody    Street,    WolfKom 
TW    4  4C80 


>^c«ol  Oi«couf*f  fo  Brondcil  Students  and  FacuH^ 
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HAO  HWA 

RESTAURANT 

30   Leonard   Street 
BELMONT  CENTER,  MASS. 

Tel.    IV   4  9886  IV   4  9236 

We   Speciialize  in    Polynesian   and  Contonese   Food 

Orders  to  Take  Out 

O^M  M««..Frt.  n   30  AM    10  P  M.  S«t    11  30  A  Mil   P  M. 

S««.  &  Hoii^«iy«  12  Noon  -  10  P  M. 
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THI    jyfTICI 


Gough  Resigns 


fCcmtinued  itom  Front  Page) 

Mn.  Aberle  wrote  in  her  let- 
ter thai  the  preaeures  on  her  to 
leeve  began  after  a  meeting  in 
October  to  protest  the  Amer- 
ican blockade  of  Cuba,  and  cul- 
minated "in  the  news  that  [she] 
would  not  receive  tenure  at 
Brandeia.'* 

On  October  24.  1962.  at  the 
height  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Seifer  Mail 
to  protest  against  the  American 
blockade  oi  Cuba.  On  the  plat- 
form   that    afternoon,    besides 

Mrs.  Aberle,  were  Kurt  Wolff, 
professor  of  sociology;  Steven 
Wangh  '64;  1.  Milton  Sacks,  as- 
sociate professor  of  politics  and 
Dean  of  StudenU;  William 
Leiss,  graduate  student  in  the 
history  of  ideas;  and  Herbert 
Ifarcvise,  professor  of  politics. 

Speaking  as  a  "foreigner" 
and  "internationalist,"  Mrs. 
Aberle  criticized  American  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  and  said  that 
•*If  there  is  to  be  war,  1  hope 
first  that  it  is  not  a  nuclear  war 
in  which  all  of  us,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  are 
ruined.  One  would  of  I'ourse 
rather  anything,  any  outcotne, 
than  that.  But  1  also  hope,  sec 
ond,  that  if  it  is  a  limited  war, 
Cuba  will  win  and  the  Unittxi 
States  will  be  shamed  before 
all  the  world  and  her  imperi- 
alistic hegemony  in  Latin 
America  ended  forever." 

President  Abram  L.  Sachar 
called  in  Mrs.  Aberle,  Novem- 
ber 1,  at  which  time  he  rep- 
rimanded her  for  the  language 
and  manner  of  her  speech, 
which  he  found  to  b<'  "danger- 
ous and  reckless."  According  to 
Mrs.  At)crle,  the  President 
spoke  "violently"  and  "went  on 
to  make  a  number  of  serious  al- 
legations against  my  general 
character  and  my  ntness  as  a 
teacher." 

Dr.  Sachar  had  previously 
chided  Mrs.  Atvrle  on  her  m 
siatence  upon  the  dl8mls^al  of 
her  classes  for  U>f  purpose'  of 
participating  in  the  Peace 
March  '  (Watertown  Arsenal 
March  —  Nov  1,  1961  )  He 
later  said  that  a  university 
could  not  function  "if  it  were 
left  to  each  faculty  member  to 
dismiss  classes  arbitrarily  m 
the  interests  of  causes  which 
were  of  personal  concern  to 
them  "  Mrs  Aberle  has  since 
stated  that  her  class  was  not 
dismissed,  but  rather  postponed 
with  I***  unaninrvous  consent  of 
her  stvxSents.  and  was  made  up 
at  a  later  date 

January  2,  196.1  Dr.  Oavid 
Aberle  received  a  memoran- 
dum from  President  Sachar.  r«- 
itetating  what  had  transpired 
during  his  meetmg  with  Mrs 
At)erle.  In  this  memorandum 
the  President  quoted  Mrs  Ab- 
erle as  saying  "It  is  quite  right 
for  Cuba  to  maintain  rcxket 
stations,  and  if  the  United 
States  were  to  push  Cut>a  to 
war,  il  is  my  iK>p«-  ihui  Cuba 
will  gloriously  defend  itself  >)y 
using  these  missiles  against  the 
aggressor  "  Dr  Aberle  sen*  «» 
reply  to  the  President,  Janu- 
ary 17,  informing  Dr  ^Sachar 
that  the  above  statment  was 
not  made  by  Mr.s  Aberle,  and 
that  the  memorandum  con 
tained    distortions.    Dr.    Aberle 

^.  II.  II. 

(Cojitxrxuid  ^roDi   Front  Pag*) 

ecutives.     there     sh;<ll     Ije     fur 
Iher    discussion    and    a    rcvote 
This    procedure    shall    continue 
until      a      mnjorily     decision     j.^ 
reaclu»d   ■ 

Tliis  amendment  is  the  result 
of    considerable    recent    discus 
sion    over    the    degre*^    of    c«'r 
tainty  of  fiu\li  recjuired  by  SBR 
before      judging      a      defendant 
guiity     Other   proposals   in<lud 

vote  to  the  chief  justice,  iuui 
to  have  each  of  the  three  junior 
judges  abstain  from  voting  on 
every  third  case  These  propos- 
als were  rejected  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  that  rc?quires  a 
greater  certainty  of  guilt  before 
conviction 

The  present  executive  board 
of  SBR  has  stated  that  they  be 
lieve  that  the  amendment  will 
offer  very  strong  practical 
safeguards  for  the  rights  of 
students. 


referred  to  Mrs.  Aberle's  speech 
in  order  to  illustrate  why  he 
felt  the  President's  statements 
were  inconsistent  with  Mrs. 
Aberle's  stated  position,  and 
he  asked  the  President  that  the 
record  be  cleared.  According  io 
Mrs.  Aberle,  no  answer  to  this 
reotiest  hjk«  b<i*en  given. 

Dr.  Aberle  released  informa- 
tion February  8  concerning  sal- 
aries for  the  coming  academic 
year  to  his  department.  Mrs. 
Aberle  received  thrce-eightl»« 
of  the  increase  recommended 
for  assistant  professors  in  the 
department.  February  15  her 
case  was  taken  up  by  an  ad  hac 
conr»m!ttee  of  the  Council  of 
the    Faculty    Senate. 

The  committee  met  witii 
Mrs.  Aberle  February  27,  at 
which  time  she  presented  a  let- 
ter to  them  requesting  that 
they  investigate  four  issues:  1. 
Whether  her  interview  with  the 
President  was  justified.  2. 
Whether  the  record  could  be 
cleared  about  President  Sach- 
ar s  misquotations  of  her 
speech,  3  Whether  some  more 
formal  «rr»r»a*»rr>»*|«  could  *" 
found  of  censMiring  somen)  ne 
than  a  private  interview,  4. 
Whether  there  could  be  a  ckar- 
er  statement  about  the  extent 
to  which  Brandeis  restricts  or 
allows  political  activities  on  the 
part  of  faculty  memt>ers  out  of 
class 

According  to  Mrs  Aberle, 
the  committee  informed  her  at 
that  time  that  she  wmild  not 
be  given  tenure  when  her  con- 
tract expired  in  September 
1984  The  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate,  Dr  Silvan  S 
Schweber,  later  told  the  Jos- 
tiee  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  acted  as  private 
teachers,  not  as  mwiibers  of 
the  Faculty  Senate  He  sUted 
that  the  committee  that  went  to 
see  the  President  was  never  a 
legally  constituted  committee 
^t  iiH?  faculty  ^enate  He  went 
on  to  express  "surprise"  that 
Mrs  Aberle  presented  her  ca«e 
in  the  Jaaice  before  receiving 
the  official  report  of  the  Fac- 
ulty   Senate 

Thif  ^•  o  in  m  i  i  t  e  e  reported 
March  2  to  Mrs  Aberle  tliat 
they  had  se^'n  President  Sachar 
but  »heir  meeting  was  "to  no 
avail  " 

Mrs.     Aberle    submitted    l»er 
resignation    March    A     and    Dr 
Aberle  sut>mitted  hi*  March  4 
March   5.   the  Chairnum  of  the 
Fa<Hjlty  Senate  contacted   Mrs 
Abt  rle.  who  asked  to  have  her 
caae  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Two  anthropology  graduate 
students  approached  Mrs  Ab- 
erle March  8  and  told  her  that 
they  believed  she  had  an  ob- 
ligation to  inform  the  student 
body  of  her  reasons  for  leaving 
the  University  She  presented 
to  the  Justice  an  op«n  letter  on 
the  ca.se  March  20  President 
Sachar  s^mt  in  a  comment  on 
the  ca.se  March  22  after  reading 
a  copy  of  her  open  letter. 


PoQiB  Kilns 


N0A.F.R.O.T.C.? 


Go  A.  ROTS! 


TTmm  letters  st»f>d  for  Air  Force  Officer  Train 
Ing  School— the  gateway  to  an  Air  Force  career 
lor  ambitious  college  men  who  dkJnt  have  the 
chance  to  enroll  in  AFROTC. 

OTS  Is  a  tough  course.  But  It's  a  great  oppor 
tunity— one  that  may  not  always  be  available 
If  you're  within  210  days  of  graduation,  we 
wekonrve  your  application  now.  We  can't  guar 
antee  that  we'll  be  able  to  in  a  year. 

As  an  Air  Force  officer,  you'll  be  a  leader  on 


the  Aerospace  Team.  You'll  be  serving  ymir 
country  whtle  you  get  a  flymg  heMfstart  €ii 
an  exciting  career. 

The  US  Air  Force  is  at  the  forefront  of  evecy 
vital  new  technological  breakthrough  of  the 
Aerospace  Age  It  sponsors  one  of  the  world't 
most  advanced  research  and  development 
programs    and  you  can  be  pert  of  It. 

OTS  IS  open  to  both  n'>en  and  women.  For 
information,  see  your  kxal  recruiter. 


U.S.  Air  Force 
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gort  is  brought  to  you  this  week  courtesy  of 

THE  BRANDEIS  COOP 
INDIA  MADRAS  SKIRTS 


BUY  WHERE 
vnii  CAuc 

10% 

THE  COOP 


*7.95  now  »5.95 

BRANDEIS  COOP 


KIY  WHERE 
YOU  SAVE 

10% 

THE  COOP 
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THI     JUSTICK 


MMdi  U,  ]««S 


Text:  October  24  Speech 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

of  an  arrogant  inoperialitt  pow- 
er toward  a  wayward  and  re- 
bellious small  nation  The  Unit- 
ed SU.es  rejected  the  Cuban 
Kevolution  as  soon  as  Amer- 
ica n  property  waa  threatened, 
and  l>efore  Cuba  turned  fully 
to  Russia  This  being  so,  where 
else  could  Cuba  turn?  And 
Rince  Cuba  turned,  the  United 
States  has  rejected  all  Cuban 
overtures  aimed  at  normalizing 
relationships  The  United  States 
has  eiKled  trade  and  travel, 
maintained  offensive  propa- 
ganda, sponsored  an  invasion, 
and  carried  on  repeated  mili- 
tary harassment  And  now  the 
United  States  in  true  imperial- 
ist fashion  is  saying  in  effect 
that  Cul>a  has  no  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty at  all  She  may  not 
defend  herself,  pursue  her  in- 
terests, or  create  her  own  social 
(sysle-ru  Cuban  missiles  are  au- 
totuatirally  bad  and  offensive. 
while  American  missiles  are 
aulixnalKally  j^ood  and  defen- 
sive Cuba  has  u<>  riRht  to  bases 
tm  her  owfi  lands,  but  Amer- 
ica lias  the  riRht  to  keep  Cuati- 
lanaiuo  bas«'  on  Cuban  land,  not 
to  tiu'utioii  the  luuuireii  odd 
other  t)ases  in  sonif  ihiiiv  tive 
*■.. nut  lies  V  huh  nn^  the  Sovu't 
|>1-H  1  (\<  not  :.'-„ept  this  im 
f)enal,^l  iK)>ition  and  I  Ix'lieve 
It  must  l)«-  .'ejected  by  every 
internationalist  wh<^  is  at  all 
iriApirtnl  by  the  modern  ideals 
of  equality  and  justice  tn'tween 
|Kv>|)les  If  we  would  supiK)rt 
Aiik^ola  against  Portugal.  Al- 
geria against  France,  Kenya 
Africans  ai^ainst  Britain,  1 
should  think  thai  we  must  sup- 
IK>rt  Cuba  aRamst  the  United 
States  For  Cuba's  struggle  for 
emancipatio.i  from  American 
nnf>erialism  was  not  obliterated 
by  the  fact  that  she  had  only 
the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  to 
Nor  can  we.  exactly,  blame  her 
for  making  every  effort  to  win 
a  struggle  in  which  the  odds 
were  :*o   heavily   against   her 

I  wi»n  lo  maKe  clear  mai  i 
do  not  support  or  praise  Castro 
for  t*<4U»pj>ing  Cuba  with  nu- 
el»*ar  weapons  For  me  as  for 
ino->t  pt^>pie  who  are  active  in 
any  disarmanu-nt  movem«'nt. 
iiu<  lear  weat>on,s  are  in  them 
{**lve:<  a  >{reater  evil  than  any 
j»<Hiai  system  or  any  jx>litical 
|x>l(cy.  tx'caus**  they  threaten 
man  s  annihilation  This  is  true 
whether  they  are  Corr.munisl  or 
Capitah,5l  For  rne  there  are  no 
'  gthHi"  nut  lear  wea{>ons  no 
matter  wtiat  revolutiiin  they 
jr-'  defending 

Hut  I  must  also  say  that  I 
t)iink  we.  from  where  we  sit. 
tier-'  (»n  llu-  t^stern  sealniard 
w  ht-re  Mir  economy  is  .s«)  lartje- 
ly  siista:ne<i  by  arms  prcxiuc- 
tion  cannot  single  out  inrm  for 
r<»n(1eriin<iti«»n  We  cannot  do 
till-,  .jfiv  iiii>re  than  we  can  for 
t-Kiciple  eoiuiemn  Ihc  Hlack 
M>i^lir'.>  for  solving  that  they 
ni*'TiJi  to  dtf»Tul  themselves 
agaui^t  White  oppre.sMon  The 
lf«'ai;i  1-.  m  our  eve  and  only  the 
fii'it.'  in  tfieirs  We  tiave  her«' 
»ie»f.'  bas»-s  more  stinkpile^s, 
t*"*n  a'»N'  "'Ikt  n^ti'>n  nnr\  v.'e 
are  the  on'y  nation  ever  to 
have  used  at>>tiiir  wea^nms  We 
i,r.>  r.'^piri^  th.'  whirlwind  of 
t'Ml  and  subseq'j'-nl  e\'cnt^.  tu- 
d  A  y . 

So  it  does  se«  "'  ♦V..'.  v%  e  ;>re 
really  on  the  br.nk  of  a  nui  l«  ar 
war  It  is  hai  i  'o  IxMieve  -  for 
although  the  ;..  -rri.ri^  pcipei.-> 
*.«' irn  us  that  .^'■  may  all  t>e 
.1  >!)<•>    1<  Mil' u  r  I  I'A      they    al.s*)   slili 

keep  an  eye  on  the  effects  «.f 
this  supposed  c^nflatjrri'i m  oii 
the  November  ♦.  ..;;.!,  i 
must  admit   to   a    curious  >. n^e 

<  'f     i ';  ?  'M  ' . '  >      ari'l    tn    fa*  ♦      I    <[• ) 

Il-Jl   :n-Meve    I  r  ui !    •■ith»T  tl'.r   Uriil- 

©d  Siat<'.s  or  Ihf  Soviet  Union 
Will  pur;><>sef li I ly  innial<'  a  nu 
clear  war  i  And  I  must  exprt'ss 
the  r.  hef  I  felt  at  the  knowl- 
«  Ji^e  just  now  that  the  Soviet 
I'fuon  .has  a'  h-ast  temporarily 
wiflvdrawn  its  shipping  )  1  hop«* 
only  that,  if  they  are  pushCHi 
to  the  last  extremity,  the  Cu- 
l)aas  wi.l  not  forget  their  hu- 
manity and  s«»nd  t^l*Mr  missiles 
in   4   last.  desjK^raie   retaliation. 

to  tht*m  they  will  be  able  to 
rejM'l  it  as  bravely  and  glori- 
<ej^ly  as  they  did  the  last  time 
arid  that  they  will  never  Ix^ 
pusjhed  to  that    last  extreme 

in  my  view  this  t)lockade. 
this  war.  that  the  United  StJites 
Kovernment  has  so  hastily  ini- 
tialed, is  an  act  of  the  gravest 
tyranny  against  the  American 
fK*oplp  as  well,  not  to  mention 
the  Furopeans.  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans and  the  Canadians  A 
Gallup    poll    of    tea   days   ago 


showed  that  only  ten  per  cent 
of  Americ«nf  wanted  an  inva- 
sion of  Cuba,  but  the  govern- 
ment ignored  the  rest  oi  us  and 
did  not  ask  our  consent.  It  did 
not  ask  our  little  children  if 
they  were  willing  to  be  incin- 
erated It  did  not  ask  the  Eu- 
ropeans or  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans whether  they  wanted 
their  cities  to  rise  in  smol^e. 
That  the  governments  of  these 
nations  have  now  servilely  fall- 
en into  line  with  America's 
rash  action  does  not  alter  the 
case  for  me.  For  I  believe  no 
government,  with  or  without 
adult  consent,  has  the  right  to 
threaten  to  initiate  human  ex- 
termination on  so  large  a  scale. 

I  have  expressed  my  views 
very  frankly  because,  although 
my  family  is  American  and  I 
have  never  seen  Cuba,  I  l>e- 
lieve  the  Cubans  have  justice 
mainly  on  their  side.  Realisti- 
cally al-so  I  believe  that  they 
have  more  to  fear  from  us  at 
this  moment  tnan  we  have 
from  them,  and  so  today  my 
mind  is  with  them  and  I  wish 
them  well  Finally,  however,  1 
wish  to  say  lo  all  of  you,  even 
those  who  disagree  with  me 
nio.sl  strongly,  thai  Ih.ere  is 
another  and  honorable  way  out 
for  the  United  States,  which 
would  save  us  from  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  while  admitting 
nothing  to  Cuba  and  re<lound 
ing  only  to  the  siifety  and  inier- 
national  credit  of  the  United 
i>iaies 

I-^st  night  40  delegate's  of 
neutral  states  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, led  by  Ghana,  Cyprus 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
agretMi  to  ask  Stx^retary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  to  int«*rvene  in  the 
Cul>an  crisis  and  to  appeal  to 
the  United  Statt^.  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  equally 
their  war  preparations  If  rea- 
s<^>n  prevails  in  Washington.  I 
believe  that  the  government 
will  heed  this  appeal  and  will 
stop  its  blockade  and  delay 
tttiy  invii:<iofi  ot  cur>a  wnicn 
may  Ix'  planned  I  think  tnat 
we  should  appe^al  to  the  gov 
ernment  to  do  this,  ar>d  to  re 
qu*^t,  in  the  United  Nations, 
that  a  sp«**"ial  commission  tn* 
s*'t  up  to  inquire  into  the  Cu 
ban  military  t>uild  up  At  the 
same  time,  to  avert  further 
conflict.  I  think  that  we  should 
also  ur^e  willingne.ss  to  a<x>ept 
a  United  Nations  enquiry  into 
Uie  e<^ulpment  and  t>otentiali- 
iies  ot  ih«'  U  S  t>ase  at  t;uan- 
tanamo  I  h<>i>'  that  U'fore  we 
leave  thiv  'fleeting  some  such 
resolution    may    !>♦'   adopted 


Gus  Hall 

fCniit  nnn'(t  /rorri   /'a*;*'  .>) 

Ine\.itably.  Hall  was  (jues- 
liorx  (1  about  th.e  nature  of  his 
views  toward  Ftiissia  His  gen- 
eral e  V  a  i  u  a  lion  may  have 
.s«'emed  vague  and  his  excu.s''S 
f<)r  ihe  lack  of  fretMiom  that  ex- 
ists    rtiay     have     .s<'emed    .weak; 

liowevi,    lu.-,   .-.'uitt-uK  Jiv    th..t    '.he 

direetion  taken  by  the  I'  .>  .S  K 
IS     an     important      (Hir  tlu* 

overall  (Iit^m,,.  ip  a  Socialist 
wc  Id  -  -  was  f.iirly  su^mtitanl 
How  will  th«'  peaceful  tran- 
sition {<)  .Socialism  take  place 
in  A  ni.r  k  a"  \T  r  H.i  II  was  not 
too  char  on  the  point  He 
mentioned  improv  »'riicnt  of  {fie 
political  (  ' 'ns<  h  Ml.■^n♦■  .s  of  ttie 
'At/rk;::;!  (  la^^N  Ho'A<\..'f  tht-re 
•  ois  inii  icit  iDfe-  'if  Uiis  factor 
<  )ii  'ihc  l>,4-,!>  i)(  fait  i!  ln  ea-.y 
to  hi-  sk-plK  ,ti  aiK>ul  Mr  H.ill's 
out  I'Hik 

Hall  iMlievcs  )i<)we\,'.r,  thai 
human  nature  is  ess«-nlially 
il'UHi  anri  only  corrupted  t)y  tJie 
greed  mfierent  in  the  Capitalist 
system  A  significant  change  in 
human  action  would  ther«'fore 
c-ome  alKnil  with  the  -»pre;^fl  <>f 
S<x:ialism 

It  IS  this  optimistic  and 
idealistic  attitude,  rather  than 
the  political  views  which  seem 
to  follow  from  it.  which  was 
most  striking  al>out  Mr  Hall 
1  ne  courage  ana  conviction  it 
must  take  to  support  this  at- 
titude in  view  of  the  world 
situation  and  his  own  pers<^>nal 
problems  with  the  government 
are  rarely  found.  Furthermore 
his  own  life  (his  concern  with 
Civil  Rights  movements  as 
well  as  his  own  party  activi- 
ties) demonstrates  the  value 
this  attitude  has  as  an  im- 
petus to  action.  Thu.9  it  was  far 
more  to  human  than  to  political 
interest  that  the  SPEAC  lec- 
ture appealed. 
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NEW  ENfiUND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUC  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  ft  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  LANVIN  -  ft  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING      FREE  DELIVERY      HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Brmdeis  Students  And  Faculty 


Whrrr  To? 


EUROPE  THIS  SUMMER? 

Who's    (.oing?        Twenty    oollege    students    under    the    direction    of    Dr.    Solomou 

l.utniek  of  thr  <»M-'en.'-;  Colirs^t*  !>?p:irln»rr:t  :;f  ;!:.;tj;ry. 
I.oiidoii.    wonderful   (  upenhagen,   Amsterdam.    Brussels,    a   week 
in   Ray    Paree.   the   Freneh    Kiviera.    Florenee.    a    week    in    Koine, 
Capri.    Veniee.    Vienna,    music    festivals    at    SaUburg,    Lucerne, 
Breijenz,  and  much,  much  more. 

Do  I  swim   the        »r        «.i      .      ■        j         ■    •      <^. 

Atlantic?  -^         London  July    Uh.  return  from   Pans  September  2nd. 

Cost  a  fortune?      No.    $l.:»r>0.   is  the   full   cost.    It   includes  all    transportalMn.    fine 

hotels,  all  meals,  theater  tickets,  even  tips.   There  are  no  cleverly 


Can   I   brlnf^! 


concealed   "hidden   costs." 

a.    !Vly    mother?   a.   No.       b.    My   dog?   b.    No.       c.   Mv    pirl    (boy) 
friend?   c.    Yes  ( Yes». 

Any  references.  Here  are  five  comments  from  students  who  made  the  trip  with 
Dr.   Lutnick?  me    last   summer.    Fifteen   more  on   request. 

*'It  was  a  two  month  cultural  and  social  party.  The  greatest  summer  of  my  life." 
Jane  Ciordon,  Adelphi  t  olle<^e 

*Thi.s  fun  tour  of  F'urope  is  the  only  way  to  enjo>  magnificent  sights,  deliciou.s 
food,  and  loads  of  free  time  wrapped  up  in  a  breathtaking  itinerary."  Barbara 
Newborn,  Queens  (  ollege. 

**A  fabulous  experience."      Dave   Kemp.  Columbia 

would  be  full  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa's.  '     Mike  Blacker.  Miami    (<>hio> 
So  where  c*n  By    Mrntiag    for   full   details   and   itinerary    i« 

I   (we)    And   vou"    DK     SOLOMON    LTTNK  K 

I>FP\RTMFNT    OF    illSTOKY 

i^lFFNS    (  <H  I  F(.F 

Ft  rSHLNC    ti7.    NK.W    YORK 
Or  by  calling    (Area  :iHi   HAInut   I   7898»    ft»r  an  uitervirw    if   you  II   be  anywhere 
near  New   York  (  ity  during  the  spring  vacatMit. 


ri»f!5<»,».' 


FLY  m  NEW  YORK 


ONLY 


new  no-nservation 
"standby  "servica 
from  Boston  every  hour 
on  the  half  hour!* 


incl. 


With  Northeast  you  get  this  low  fare  -plus  all  the  extras  (hat  make 
flying  a  pleasure  I  Only  $10.  even  during  peak  hours  And  Northeast 
gtves  you 

•  Modern  Jet-prop  Viscountt     •  Full  heverage  aervice 
•  LuxuriouM  2-2  Meeting      •  Firtt-c/esM  comfort 

NOTE  \Afith  over  700  seats  and  15  flights  shuttling  to  /Vewv  York  ♦•w»rv 
aay.  you  re  almost  certain  to  get  aboard  the  flight  of  your  choice. 


'front  7  30  AM  to  10  10  P*t  (»tciH  9  30  PMt 


AMfTTHfER 
FIRST 
fftOim 
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Till      JUSTICE 


Truth 


Poge  Ekv«n 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
Now  one  need  not  asrree  with  Mth.  Aberle^s  evaluation 
•tf  CMtro  to  recognize  her  extensive  background  in  Latin 
American  affairs.  Her  political  convictions  are  well- 
known;  she  made  them  quite  clear  at  the  betrinning  of  her 
speech,  and  expressed  them  in  a  calm  and  rational  manner. 
The  fact  that  she  ''was  at  first  reluctant"  to  apeak  at  the 
October  24  meeting  seems  to  point  to  some  consideration 
•n  her  part  of  the  issues  involved:  there  is  no  indication 
that  she  weighed  ''the  soundness  of  [her J  opinions  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  [were]  expressed*'  any  less 
than  did  the  other  faculty  members  who  spc^e  on  the  same 
occasion.  In  saying  "1  admit  .  .  .  that  there  is  probably 
very  much  that  I  do  not  know  about  Cuba,"  Mrs.  Aberle 
seemed  to  reveal,  moreover,  "thie  humility  and  the  wisdom 
to  recognize  the  fallibility  of  [her]  own  judgment.'* 

The  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  "ill-advised, 
though  not  illegal,  public  acts  or  utterances,"  is,  unfoi*un- 
ately,  exceedingly  difficult.  The  vagueness  of  the  term 
"ill-advised"  makes  it  hard  to  say  whether  a  given  state- 
ment is  or  is  not  in  this  category.  President  Sachar  indi- 
cates that  it  was  his  judgment  which  prevailed  in  this 
matter:  "I  reprimanded  her  for  statements  I  considere<i 
most  ill-advised  .  .  .  ";  *'Mrs.  Al>erle  .  .  .  si)oke  in  a  manner 
which,  in  my  judRment,  was  daiiKenms,  reckless  and  un- 
discipline<I";  "other  faculty  members  [at  IJie  ineetiiiK]  -  .  . 
were  j'jdjK^tHl  to  U"  tiitiit-I.v  witiiin  i'urir  riKnis."  Ai)parently 
it  was  the  President's  judgment  which  prevailed  in  the 
matter  of  Mrs.  AU^rle's  salary,  also.  l>r.  Sachar  is  entirely 
within  hiH  rights  in  givinK  Mrs.  Aberle  what  is  apparently 
an  unusiially  small  pay  increase  without  explainiiiK  any 
reasons  for  his  action.  Hut  jriven  the  President's  link  l>e- 
tween  Mrs.  Aberle's  speech  and  .her  classroom  behavior,  it 
is  diflicult  lo  see  how  his  opinion  of  her  October  24  address 
could  nr)t  have  influenced  his  decision,  (iiven  the  Presi- 
dent's misconcej)tions  about  her  address  and  his  previous 
attitude  toward  Mrs.  Aberle,  his  behavior  is,  in  a  sense, 
understandable. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  l>e  note<i  that  Mrs.  AlL>erle 
did  not  "dismiss  her  classes"  for  the  puri)ose  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Watertowri  March  of  PJtJl,  as  the  President 
alleges.  She  rather  j>ost{K)ned  them  with  the  unanimous 
api>roval  of  her  students,  making  up  th.e  time  mis.Hed  at  a 
iai»:r  dr.tc.  Arid  the  fM)si^j<>rierTienl  i>f  clas.ses  was  rurt  an 
js(>iaie<i  phenomenon  tnat  .'\ovemt>er:  other  teachers,  some 
♦»f  wlioni  were  not  called  \n  by  the  administration,  did 
likewise.  More<)\e'r,  Mrs.  Aberle  certainly  has  not  "exerted 
every  effort  t<»  make  this  a  cause  celehre"  most  of  tyie 
fai'ulty  did  not  h«ar  al>ou!  the  case  tili  \or\  r»Heiitl\.  and 
then  often  i-e<  ei\  ir.v'  serondhatHl  ;u«'i'ints,  and  Mrs.  AlK'cle 
to<»k  care  to  keep  the  matter  out  '-f  "hor  own  Ant  lirojK^logy 
class,"  as  prosel>  t  i/ing  her  case  in  the  classr<M>m  would 
indeed  l>e  improjK^r  behavior.  She  pres<»nte<i  the  facts  as 
she  saw  them  to  the  students  out  x^i  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  them  ami   not   from  sensation;'.)!.^  i    motives. 

If  there  is  anything  to  l>e  learned  from  the  events  sur- 
rounding this  resignation,  it  is  that  the  jM.wer  structure  of 
the  University  contains  the  danger  (d  making  academic 
freedom  a  function  vA  the  opini(»n  (»f  its  I*residenl  as  lo 
what  measures  up  to  th<'  anon  (d'  res|H>nsibility.  Pointing 
to  Krandeis'  j)ast  <lefense  of  academic  freexiom.  Dr.  Sachar 
concludes  by  saying  that  "we  are  dottrmined  that  such 
aciulemic  freedom  will  not  be  jeopardizeti  by  those  who 
abu.se  it  and  then  seek  refuge  under  the  umb>re!!a  "f  free- 
dom of  sj>ee<'h."  Hut  it  is  at  least  a  debatal'le  issue  as  to 
who  is  guilty  of  je<»pardiziiig  academic  frtM'dom  and  w  ho  of 
a'ouhing  it.  The  I'aculty  IIandlHM>k  is  reasonably  clear  on 
this  matter:  "When  a  member  of  the  Faculty  sjH'ak«  -^r 
writer*  in  public  other  than  as  a  representative  of  Hrandeis 
l^nievrsity,  he  is  free  from  institutional  restraints."  Mrs. 
AUrlc,  .'^pi'aking  a.s  a  "f(»reigner"  and  an  "international- 
ist," could  hardly  be  thought  to  represent  the  I'niversiiv  — 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  rnemlx'rs  of  the 
faculty  who  s|:K>ke  at  the  mf^tinu  disagre^'^i  with  her 
evaluation  of  the  ('uK)an  cr»sis.  It  is  hard  to  see  h<>w 
contradictory  view.^  cjuj'u  in  any  serise  sfKak  for  I^randeis. 

What  is  necessarx.  wc  U'lie\o.  is  a  clear  '^taten"i<  nt  by 
the  faculty  as  to  the  right  ('f  any  of  its  niombtr--  to  express 
their  views  at  i>olitical  meetings  on  the  campus  or  engage 
in  |K>litical  activity  with  student.-^.  If  llier*'  are  an.\  limita- 
tions (»n  these  rights,  the\  sh(^ul<l  be  clearly  s^Mdl«Ml  out, 
A  definite  understanding  should  \w  reached  with  the  ad- 
ministration  on   this  matter,   as   it    is  set    up   {*}  serve   the 

laC'MX"     iKit    the   Ol  }  i-**"    V4'i4\'    uri%%\t\t\       Vii  r<  K»irm/wr«>     r«^v  iuuin*! 

of  the  pay  scale  should  \w^  considered.  s(»  that  arbitrariness 
in  determining  salaries  is  minimized:  the  whole  sy.stem 
of  granting  tenure  sliould  be  looked  into  as  well.  Tran- 
script^s  of  rti.>  interview  between  the  President  and  faculty 
members  shouhl  l>e  made  available  on  the  request  of  the 
faculty   memlK-r  involved,   for   his   own  protection. 

We  urge  the  Faculty  Senate  at  its  meeting  tomorrow, 

deal  with  this  proldem  of  faculty  rights  and  academic  free- 
dom. 

In  order  lo  safeguard  faculty  rights,  the  re-establish- 
ment at  Bnmdeis  of  a  chapter  ot  the  American  Association 
of  I'niversity  Professors  should  \ye  carefully  considereii. 

We  also  rei'onuneml  that  the  Student  Councd  con- 
sider these  matters,  since  the  k>«9  of  desirable  faciilty 
members  is  everybody's  concern,  and  the  issue  of  academic 
free<k>m  affects  everyone.  If  we  want  to  revitalize  the 
image  of  Brandeis  as  a  lil)eral  university,  where  the  search 
for  "truth  even  unto  its  innermost  parts"  prevails,  we  must 
show  a  unified  interest  in  an  area  affecting  the  Brandeis 
community  as  a  whole. 


Shelf 


ers 


(Continued  from  Front  Pag€) 
dum.  Sapir  commented  that  an- 
other more  lArongly  worded 
petition  ftukl  been  sent  to  Pres- 
ident Saehar  with  350  sigtm- 
tures,  or  about  25%  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  that  this  peti- 
tion could  be  considered  suf- 
ficient to  denumatraie  the  need 
for  a  referendum.  He  added 
that  he  was  pieaaed  with  Coun- 
cil's action  in  making  a  state- 
ment to  tlie  AcUninistretion. 

According  to  (he  Stiident 
Union  constitution  (Art.  5,  see. 
3)  Council  fnay  initiate  refer- 
endums  of  this  Icind  hy  its  own 
will  or  by  receipt  of  a  25% 
petition.  If  Council  decides  not 
to  initiate  the  referendum,  the 
petition  will  be  recirculated  in 
an  attempt  to  get  ttie  n<'e('ssary 
number  of  sigiiaturt-^,  .u  vuiuii>g 
lo    Sapir. 


Elections 


(Conlinmd  from  Front  Page) 

C^huck     Hi(?^.sl«r     and     Mi  htnie 
Hovn*'!        Running      iin()p[)os«'<t 
are    Ben    'r.v;<>ng    for    vice  i)resi 
dent.  JihIv   J\al»irM>wir7  foi    mm- 
retary.  and  It<.lHrt  IxTuutn  for 
trea.surer 

Junior  canctidat<s  for  prtsi 
dent  are  Eli  Sej^al  and  I^-wis 
Serbin;  for  vie*'  president,  Jon- 
athan Director,  Stuart  F^ari.s, 
Nancy  Silver  and  Burt  .Strug; 
for  .secretary.  Renana  Rot)kin; 
and  for  treasurer,  Steve  Bloom 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  men  t  cl«ft«ii»9 

•  t^ort»we«r 

835   Moin  St.  TW  4  0530 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MEZZONE,    Prop 
Moin  At  SoMtti  —  TW  3  9405 


MANDBX'S 


S11  W«lMt 


f*at,  special  €nder  gervice 
j   311  WatMt  St.  lA  7^\n 


r 


tmmmmmm 


iniitrini-iiiiirtiwiwitini(aiMi 


TW  i>if  t    i2y4 


9  AM.  %•  1«  r.M. 
8  A.M.  ••  1 1  r.M. 


GORDON'S 

WoIUhmii  LiqMor  Stor*,  Inc 

867  Mm  Street  WaMw*  54,  Mass. 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    restouront    in    Wolthom 

hot  now  been   ENLARGED  end  MODERNIZED 

for   your   odded    pleosute. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Stre^^f 

(Around   tfie  corner   from  Grcver   Cronin) 

TW   4  4010 
Open  6  A.M.  -730   P.M. 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,  Weoring   Apparel 

Cosmetics,  Candies   and 
Furnishings  for  Your  Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

299  Moody  Street,   Waltham 
TW   4  2196 

Kmt  Money  h  Worth  More 

ml    U     www%9twe%n  tn    jttOtt: 

eiANDEiS    STUDfcKTS    WELCOMfc 


II 


J^LABAMA  (U.S. A.) 

U)  JTaraooza 


(SPAIN) 


/ 


CAMPUS  INTERVIEWS 

wm  b«  ccKuiucted  on 

APRIL  1$t 


(mi  wiaci/a  tU  4  laudi  Uon.') 
there's  a  rewarding  career  for  YOU  with  the 

Army  &  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 

...with  nearly  5  000  'ocations 
throughout  tfie  world 
The  Fields: 

RETAIL   MANAGtMtNT- Mc^H  rs  in   ?,,,.>   ",!    Ir'str.-.tlon, 

I  itjerai   Arts,    MdrKetmi,-   or   Httaiiing, 
ACCOiJNTIN£  —  Acroiintifig  (Jegree. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  ~-  BS   in    B./siness   Administration, 

Personnel   Adniinistration.   Also    lib- 
eral Arts  gradtiates. 

FOOB    MANACEMENT  --  Hotel  Bn(\  Restaurant  Administration 
ARCHrrECTURE "- LVgre*   in   Architecture   or   Interior   Design, 


The  L.oe4itlone: 

Cvr«r  ICC  miiriary  ««rv»c«  instaluitions  tnroughcit  th# 
United  States. 

PLUS 
ov«r  4,000  outlets  Including  retaU  stores,  snack  ban, 
•oda  fountains,   cafeterias  ttrx^  restaurants  in  30  for- 
eign countries  Titi  United  States  territories. 


The  Detmlle: 

t«nj  wilt  e<i««><  «i  X  y^smt  iiartiKr*!^  rMJ(;*«ttt  t^^  iiw  w*itvu 
States  prior  to  reassignment  within  tt>e  U.  S.  or  overseas. 
In  acMitkin  to  attiactfve  satarie*  and  tremendous  long 
range  career  potential,  your  benefits  will  mc'jde- 
—2*4  week  vacation  after  1  year  (4  weeks  after  3  years) 
— ^Slcli  feave  —Group  insurance 

— PaW  travel  expenses,  etc. 

For  further  information   write 

ROBERT  E.  GRONAU.  Career  Management  Branch 


ARMY  and  AIR  FORCE 
EXCHANGE  SERVICE 

8  West  14th  Street.  New  York  ii,  N.  V. 


^^ 
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THE      JUSTICE 


March  M,   19iJ 


Sports  in   Review 


HOOP  C  <».4(  if  I'hil  Philip  talkN  ovrr  straleKy  w  ilh  his  Mjiiad  during 
a  time  uut  against  N>w  llarupshfrp  The  Juds*'^  dropped  the  game. 
their  final  home  ganie  «»f  (he  '^ea»*on. 


(  ()A(  H  MARTIN  MARTINIAN 

poses  with  t>nce<-s  ( left  to  right ) 
Paul  Klooiii,  Steve  liiizenrath, 
Simeon  K  r  u  n  e  r.  Mike  Post, 
John  Jacobs,  Al  Shar  and  Mike 
Levin. 


WKKSTI  INC.     (   APTAIN     I  a- 

mont    Bettis    talks    things    over 
with  coach  .\lann\   Maier  helore 


tai'^ltUllli     It 


(al   III  tlic  rapid  itiipr  o\  crncii(   of 
Ihe   i:iao!<l<-(s 


I'.KWIUJs  >>  I  \|;  t,.ir,  (.uldtufi;  Mion  ni  s  iiv  tif)  .1:1111-1  !l;r.  «rd 
a-  I'.r  iti.ifi^.  u.Mi  It-,  r)ii;gest  gskine  of  the  >..*.  {.ul.lh.'y  1,  d  ihr  icain 
iM  -  ..r!.".^:  u;!ii  i  .{.8  average. 


PHOTO<iRAPIIf:R  R:ilph  Norman  serves  steaks  to  hoop  p'.aving  fresh 
men   (left  to  right)   Jim  Sharpe.  Steve  Heller,  Norman,  Santo  (  immo 
mud  dary  (>oidber|;. 


N  V  S\  A  n  M  i  (  k  e  f 
F'jsher.  poin;in^.  out- 
lines schedule  u  ith 
ne\*  c  o  a  c  h  e  s  l-o  x  v 
riumere.  golf.  Mcin/ 
Lu  basT  ,  \  ■.:  i-  c  r  r  and 
r  I  V  d  e  i  r  a  V*  I  o  r  d, 
track. 


SOC  (  ER  STAR  (  har 
lie  Teller  outraces  a 
Lowell  Tech  forward 
to  the  ball  in  a  game 
at  Rrandeis  on  a  snow 
covered  fieltJ  The 
Judges  suffered  from 
lack  of  depth  result- 
ing  in  M  poor  season. 


nf^^Hi''^-- 


^#1 


Wednesdoy  Feast 

Tl««  JUSTICE  has  decided  f 
W»t/tpomm  its  annual  April  Fool's 
iMii«  in  order  fo  cover  odequotely 
foceaf  comput  news. 

H«%ever,  there  will  be  e  short 
but  excirinf  JUSTICE  meefing 
Wednesday  nifht  a»  7:00  in 
Sydemon  1 1 ,  following  throe  pa- 
rados and  a  roast  ox.  As  usuol, 
nothing  c»f  any  importance  at  oil 
will  be  discussed.  Editors  will  still 
meet  at  4:30,  although  no  re- 
freshments will  be  served. 
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SPiAC  Ucture 

To.«itl>*.   at   7:30,    in    N«Him 

Soifoff  Halt  SrEAC  wHI  wp^mmt  m 

locture  by  Malcolm  X. 

Malcolm    X    is   tha   leading 
ykasmen   of  the   Block   Muslim 

movojnent    9n4    its    most    contro- 

varsi«  figure. 


jOriginal  Reading 

Tctoight  at  7:30,  FOLIO, 
the  {new  BrandeU  literary 
magi' 
read! 
phei 
tlon 
inmrtf  Lounge 


Brondeis    University 


OHkial  Stands  Taken  on  Aherle  Case 


April   2,   1963 


Faculty  Cites  Sachar's  'Error  of  Judgement'; 
President  Affirms  Brandeis  Liberal  Tradition 


Sacliar:  Fif teen-) ear  Commitment 


Faeultv:  Clear  Test  Prevented 


President    S.uhar  ai.nounce.1   at    h   pn-sn   .o„l\.rem:r   Friday    thai    lu- !  Thr    BrarnieiH    laruity   approved   a   stati^ment    Kn.iav    in    which    Wm^v 

would  stand  by  the  re{)rimand  he  issued  to  Mrs.  Aberle  atter  her  Culmn    stated    that    President    Al,rani    L.   Sa.hars    November   rer>rinrind    ol    an 
crisjs  siH^ech.  Both  in  the  text  oj  his  eonferer-.e  statement  and  in  remarks    thropolo^ist  Kathleen  (iou^h  Aberle  was  -an  error  of  judKrnent  and  could' 
made  at  a  (.eneral  Kdueation   S  adclress   the   ni^rht   before,   the   l/residrnt    be    interpreted    as    an    infrin^rement    of   academic    freedom"    The    faeultv 
stressed  the   University's  record  of  defending  academic    freedom   durinR   that  Mrs.  Aberle's  resignation  -prevented  a  clear  test   of  the  issue/'  but 

added    that    "the    rei>etition    of    incidents    (d'    tliis    kind    will    abridge    the 

-— — ^  ^  ^-^^  ~  '    "~~       ~  I  acadiTim-  freedom  of  ttie  f.Knl- 

m9   >^^->.^^|^_-l-*-^_        j"  •  O  1  '^V        Ttie    decision     followed     a 

ivesolutioii  L<en8iiriiii!:  oaelia*' -    '^ ^^ ^ 


its  fifteen-year  existence. 

In    tus    televi.sed    press    con    ' 
ference  Dr    Sac  har  said  ttiat  he 
interpreted     the    faculty    aition 
as  seeking  "to  sustain  Itie  Pres 
ideiit    in    liis   ot)li):;.»t ion   to    pro 
tect   the   University,    but   at    ttie 
same  titne  to  make  cerlinn  that 
the  caprice  of  a  man,  or  an  ex    ^ 
ecutive    officer,    on    some    other 
occa.si«>n,    with    some    oth<"r    is-  | 
sues  involved     will    not   become  ' 
decisive 

He    rioicd    .sl-.M    ;li.«i    !ii>    fu^i 

faeultv   >    (ill  i>i()n     to    chail<-nfc;c 

3    constituted    authority.    "For  1 

fifteen   years    v\  e   Imve  h<on   ro 
eruitim^     laii'lty      Ahu     .itc     not 
only    competent     in     tticii     iniOs 
<if     <j><'(i;i  1 1 /.I  t  11  »r\     l)ul     who     arc 
in'tept-ndcnt    in   spirit   :\\\'\    !U(ii> 
jucnt  1 1     takes    a    ^pei  ui  i 

( i'  t)u\  t  nut'ii  on   t'tnw  n  1 


to 


r 


Passes  Sliulcnl  Council  7-6 


After  four  and  a  half  hours  of  debate,  the  Student  r.>uiicil  vnted  7  r>  fo  cerisiiie  the 
irtion  t;.ker.  !,s  p.-.-sidrnt  .Sachar  in  rept-;  rtia-idirie  an!  hi(»|H)loj^Mst  K  ithleen  (...o^'h  A'. '.fie. 
rb.!r<,!;iv  :t"'"r:")i.,  Sluiie;:!  Council  unanifuousiy  cu;::!;:^:::;-,!  :  I,.  .i,f;icmif  of  the  Pre^l- 
(lenld  poriiail  and  the  placing  of  a  "crash"  .sign  on  Ullm.iii   Anipiiii  fie;it  ep  as  **irres|>.)nsi- 


ble"  actions. 

The  Council    resolution   stat- 

'■\V»'   h«'li»'vc  that  education 
iiiviiiirs    ihr    i  i  r«-    r\|»frsMun 
of    Mlras    with     no    hinit.itions 
on  political  opinions    \V>  fnr 
iher  bflirvt-   that  in   the   prrs 


ent   cast-    tins    frrrthmi    nt    •■\- 
pr«*ssioM     his     h»'»'ii     V  io|:U»mI 
\\  V .     ttit'r  cf  or«'      issue     .t     ceii 


Abram 


1    I  <     <i ti <    lit 


Br.indfis     I  ni\»rsitv     for     tiis 


r..j    ['.■t 


Schottland  Relinquishes 
Post  as  Dean  of  Faculty 


Council    to   c(  ti^ui.     [)i 
Sachar." 

The  disserding  statement  ■v\as 
signed     t)y     K:\.-     Skmi       AnitH 
,•  .  .^        ..       ,  H!;ui         Michael        Beti^ei         ,),,(■! 

art.on.    regard. n»:     Or      Kath-     ,  Stem.  Josepf,   M.lir  ,,i 

'*::"   *'"^'«*'  ierSiris. 

111.'    ('ouricil    is    now     in    the  | — 

proceN^     of     drafting     a     formal 
statement     i' i.t  i  ><  )r  a  1 1  ri  t;      itv     n< 
t  it  u(te     concern  i  r,  !.•      t  ht       (  e  n,  t^i  i 
ineid.MpN  .uni  I's  relations  to  the 
nature     of     I  hi      acaderiiir    com 
munits 


Mrs     Al><>rh''s   ctiart^es    that    Dr 
Sachars   aitions   consliiulcd    an 
infrinu<''nent   of  aca(iemic   free- 
dom 

The      faculty      statement      de- 
clared   tlMt    the    President       fiad 
ttie   rl^h!    U)  dissociate    the    IJrn- 
\frsify        from         the        speech,"' 
whicti    contained    prai>e   of   Cas- 
tro    and      Cnha,      allhc.u^ih      ttie 
statement     criticized     Sachar's 
<  hoK  i    of   action   in   the  case" 
arui     noted    that     '  judt^ment     nr\ 
the     pt'i(»!iety.      respon  .li-ilp  y 
and    taste    nf    Or     Gough's    t*;; 
l)an  crisis  speec  h  is  a   matter  of 
(/•"rrt"  i"i,ti  op»iriioii 

The     f.iculty     statement     fur- 
ttier     saiii     that     "neither     in     tn- 

(Co/(f '  II  'I  c,7  OK   Pfuir  f}  I 


Dissent 


..  , . «  1 .. .,  )    ' ..  . 

M   I  I     1     ;  ,  t   (  1  I   I         1,1- 


V\'  i'r'r\    <' )  1 1  e  rei  I     F  ii  ■■■ 
»     ric.^Klelil     Abl.ilil 


I  'e.t  II    <    ( i,t  li'-,     I      ; 
sii' ii.it  i'»ii     <..^     Dean     of     l''acull\ 
Sa^har. 

Schottland  also  e!\e.  a^  ih.ti  of  the  Florence  Heller 
School  for  Advanced  ^udics  in  Social  Welfare  In  exj)lain- 
ing  that  1>  •?  h  jobs  need  fiill-tinie  attention,   rie  jxunted  out 

i  that    his    doubl. 


Students  Elect 
Coming  Year's 
Class  Officers 


F  \et  1 1  t  1  V  r        ot]n   I    I  -N        f  >  '!  r  I  ,(• 

sopiio.'iioi  e,      itiitio'     and     >enior 
{la-.-.e>   of   n<\I    vear   u.-rr  elect- 
♦  Hi    la>!     !  ^,!I^^d.)v 
Lew    Ser  l)in    (i  e  f  e  i  t  e  d    Kh     Dean 
Sejt^al    for    ttie   piesific-ncv    of   ttu- 
s«'nior     (  l.iss       tinrt      Strn^     de 
feated     Uiree     oth^r      var\didate> 
for    the    posi    (d    \  ice    [vre>:dent 
and    Henana    l{o!>kin    a  fid   Steve 
Bloom    ran     unop[>osed    for    the 
ofVx'es    of    sccrctai'y     ami     tri'as 
ur»T  of   their  class. 


I  '<     o,    M  I  p     d  I't 

not    allow    him    to      be    fair    to 

ttic    intercut    of    either    the    Far 

U  i  t  V      or     tile     He  I  ie  f     .S<    I  lool    " 

1  )e,an  SchottLoiti  r  e  p  o  r  t  i.-  d 
ih.t  he  had  discussed  his  resig 
riatiofi  With  the  President  about 
nine  n>oii!fiv  ai^o  Ai  'hat  time. 
Dr  Sachar  agreed  to  accept 
the   dei  ision    wtien    it  came   op 


The   six    dissenting;    members 
f    <    >  incil    issued    a    statement 
•  d!.  [    publication   of    'he   major- 
re-  ,  ily    position. 

L.I  The  statement  re  h1  We  feel 
that  there  has  not  been  estah 
lish(^d  sufficient  or  conch,i.»^iv  t 
pro-,t  ui  inlrin^«>ment  upon  Di . 
Kathleen  Cough's  academic 
r  •.  i..;n  We  therefore  con- 
i'  '  II  a-:  unjustified  and  unwar- 
oitei    the    move    by    Student 


Students,  Faculty: 
1n  Loco  Parentis' 


Facuii'>       Id  nioer^.      Jerome 
Cohen.    I)a\     d    HkUs,    Evelyn 

.SuDfia.    and    Peter    J     !)     \V:ies  j  Coordinating     Committee)     of- 
President    Snchar    has     ,,j.^.^    t^eir   difTerun;    v.ews    on  |  fice    in    0.-/-uv        i     Mss.    was 

rnmpietel 


Southern  Judge  Blocks 
Negro  Vote  Registration 

Ju(]pp  ('h\}\.]  Clayton  at  Aberdeen.  ^Mis.sissippi  \e>ter- 
day  denied  a  Ju.«>iice  Department  request  for  a  com  t  oiler 
b;irininL>  :()!  erference  wjth  \oter  rej^^istrat -on  etl'^rf^  m 
'.xi  eenwcHni.  .\li.-;si  -  ■  ippi 

The  I'nited  Sta'e-,   ( ,o\  ertMp-oit   is>u''d  an   itiMifKM'on   tr, 
til.     1  MJer.i!  court   iti   .Mi.ssis.sippi  Saturday,   Marcii  LJU,  call- 
for    an    immedi?.tc   curtail-^ ■ 

ReferencJum 
Fails  to  Grant 
SBR  Changes 


i  m.' 

ment  of  all  forres  <^f  violence 
and  harassment  in  that  arep 
The  injunction  was  filed  aiiainst 
the  mayor,  the  city  council  and 
the  police  chief  of  the  city  of 
Cireenwood.   Miss 

The  action  was  taken  follow- 
ing   a    week    of    increa.s**'l    \  lo 
lenee     Sunday.    March    24.    tlu 
SNCC.    (Student   Non-Violent 


no'     made    a     decision     on 


<naM..o     It   is  not  cc.tao.    if    "^^   uni versi t v  -  i n  -  the  -  tcmpo     ^ 


.Si  hot  1  land  will  vac.iic 
hi-  post  at  ttie  ef)(t  of  this 
>emester  or  later  oe\;  year 
.■\(  I  or({im,'  to  the  I)e;.n,  there 
ha-s  t)e<Ti  no  discii>-,ion  as  to 
when    or-     tii  \a'     a     ssiccssor     for 

icolty      p 
clioseri.     hn', 

to    'his   etTe<  t    v\  ill    prohatjly    in 
madt>  'hefor  e    June 


in   a    referendum    iast    Thurs- 

d.i>     the   .Student    tin<»n    defeat- 

fleM'oi  !^,ta><i    t)v    fire    '  ed    all    of    the    t>f.,p,>sed    arcand- 

\ol.>      r 'i,'!-;  r  at  .on     ieco!d->     'nent^    to    the   .SLnieiit    Board    of 

de.tr!)\ed      Although    the  |  ^^*"' •♦'^'  '■o::.';t 

t)a  !!v>ts     Uei  e 


rarvroie  of  the  parent  Ratur  ,,,^,,^.  destroyed  Although  the  :  t<t-v  iew  co::-:r;;t  mn  Since  388 
day  mornm,'  n\  Schwartz  Audi  loe  d  pohe.^  -hn  '.'m^-c  was  noU'**''^''"^  ueie  .a^vt.  at  least  255 
torium    !..  f..ro   members  of  the    '-v  ide'i.  ..    of    .-..-o-i      •h'-e.-    Ne- ;  a'^"  m-'t '^ ''    vote^    w.re    noorf«o[ 

K'rocN  <  !a;m  to  ha^e  s«en  wli ites  [  for  the  two  tliir<1>   maj<.iity   re- 

tunnint^     trofvi     the     hu!i(tmii    as  i  Q  "  i  r  (^d       foe       constitutional 

the    hht/e    start. -d  'amendm«nt>      All    of    the    pro- 

*^'*       tacolty      p  )>ition      will      he     p,.ter     (  )snos.      I.arry      C,  r  o  ^  s  The    hom«>    (d    Hewev    (ireeri      IX'-^^'d  amendments  ro<-eived  l>e- 

m     announcement     .,„,j    Vi.-    Hao^ner    sc-r  ved    on    a    whose    s..n    a()p!ied    to    the    I'n,       luce,,     l!-»4    and    211    atrirmative 

versitN       (d       M  ississi[)pi .       v.  a  s     votes 

rifiped        \)\         shotptm        IHHSIS       on  Tiie       prOt>0^e'-^       r•^,^,,^,,    r^r-      u<%-* 


junior    (  la-s    and    their    {>aient> 
Later    that    d,i\     Vicki    Bouorll 


\r 


panel     v«.h  !t  ti     d<'i>ated     the     >t 
dent.>    opinion^   on    ttii>   issue. 


V.  ..».«  r»    i>ie^!»!    oeo-Mi'-n     viel      I 

a  1 1 1  e  r'  o  \  f  1 » - 1  111  1 1  i  ••  ■  c  i .  ■ ;  ■ !  ;  o ; ,  , 
tor"  iunior  rhe-'>  pte-ifim!  H'^n 
Tseiiti.  .Ind>'  l<at)inoui(/  and 
lioi)   I.eiman    \von    lie'   '>t!ie,^   ot 

V'HC      pr-,''^!' ien  t .       ^(wretatv       ami 

tre<i>in  ei 

Jack    Hahii>    Vvon     IIk      prcM 
deiicy    of    the    >o[)homore    class 
Alvm     .Stauher     vvon     llu^     vice 
pr(\sidency.    V  i  c  k  i  e    Hammer 
look   the  ofViCi     of  srereiarv     and 
Bill    Sch.neider    won    Ua    ticas 
urer. 


NSM  Pkketers 

KOXBf  RV  A  bout  100 
students  partii  ipated  in  a 
picket  of  the  \\  under  Bread 
iaetoi>.  >aturday,  .March  30, 
protesting  the  rotnpany's  re 
fusal  to  hire  Ne^rof-s  in  posi 
tiooN  higher  than  janitors. 
Among  those  present  were 
ab-out  15  Northern  Student 
Movement  membei^  from 
Brandeis. 


..«.  »  II     ^»>      .>  n  f>  t  s     v\'t'!  e 

[)!->(  o-Ni(.o      at      the      student    t}ii-ouL;h    t 


uieo     inriudf^d   the 


elimination   of  the 


•<i 


r.arpp,  T<; 
around 


pan^'l.    ;r.    ■->.  lorf-,    :r 

participateci,     cantt 

tlie    capability    of 

deal    maturely    a'id    rr--[)onvi 

Wiiii     issue-     ailechn^     I'ne     mi: 

v-'f  ■>!  t  \'    (Oil  I  roum  t  \     ;i  V    ,<     a  i»oie 

T}i(>    f,eiilt\     disciis-ain    t  onsid 


;e    h  \  ing    r  <>  o  ni    an. 
but    no    one    \».  a^    in 


I  iinMi. 

_     ,       (" ofi'mud   liarassment    of  ,\e 
t  irlents     to  '  J- 


4io.  N   irv  iiu,'   to  ret^ister  ensued 
V    d'.i'o»ii  '  h."  f<)!!'>\*.'!n!..!   1 ',=.  o  riays. 
Or,   \Vednc-.(ia>-.  a  k,'rouj>  of  tiftx 
[)ro-,pe(-t  i\  e  reentrants  v\as  dis- 
pel sed     !)\     >hotiiun     hl.a>ts     and 
the   Jackson    polict^    cai\in«^    l)r  i 
<'re<)     the     im{>'»rtance    of    fii>ci      <»ade     AllhouK}-    no  i>ne   wa-.   in- 
phnrny     rul<  s    at     a     university    jured  at  that  time,  thirteen  Ne- 
and   the  ntM/d  of  a  stronger  stu- '  gr*M-s    were    arre*:ted    for    forni 
deni   faculiy     relationslup     l)oth    iny   a    t,'roup   which    TTiiaht    have    total 
in    and    out    of    lh*»    cla«i>;room  ''  tended    lO   incite   a    MUl.  * 


(alcKories     of     (imHv      ,\      and 
(iiilitv    B    ae.d   tlie   addili  .p   />f   a 

fourth     mtMoh-er.     t  h,  e     justiee- 
in   louiisel,      to       llie      e\»H'utiv'e 

bo.ii  I  of  \\)r  snn 

At  ,i  ;vnt'Tiii^'  iasi  niyhi  Stu- 
dent Council  ruled  that  for 
future  referendums  a  two- 
third<  majority  of  votes  cast 
will  iH'  determined  only  %n  the 
total  of  aflirmative  and  nega- 
tive votes  east  Ahstention<i 
wcic  foiiiieriy  a«ided  lo  (his 
and  in  etlect  counted 
negatively 


M 


•  H 


/?»- 


Foge  Two 


THE     JUSTICE 


AHi  X  1M3 


AlKil  2.  IMS 


THE     JUSTICE 


THE  JUSTICE 


PotiltNhecl  weeKlv  <hir>i^   fh«   *chool   yeor,   with  tf>e  excaplion  of  e>«4»mino- 
fton    cjf.O     vatotivii     ^.efl<x»s,     b>     *tu«let<i»    of     broixteik    IMiversity,     Walthom, 

Stijclent  S4^.k4.r»»  t»o«»  *u»Md<»»tl  ty   ttw  itude»it  ocfivitief  fee. 
Off  conH>«*  vA'i.criptKX«     %'j  OiJ       Alumni   iubX-f  iptlofW.   M  ^• 

Arnie  Reismon  '64  Stephen  Sioner  '64 

Hww*  E4i»*r  Feoturc  Editor 

J«f<r«>y  Torter    65  Ctlio  Uisok  '64 


Btn  Gilftx  '65 
Sp*rts  E^i*«r 


Siit«n«M  Monoser 

Af>thony  Kobttoer  '64 

Topics  Eilifor 

Mortin  Fosbler   65 


Atseciofe  Bo«r<i 

Steve  bloonri    tA — Circuiotton 

Michoel  Chorles    63  C^torge  Sher  '64 

St««  Writer*  ktt^-it  Ackei,  Borry  Arnletmon  Wi»»«o»ti  FireilfiHin,  Lorry 
C-  i»»rTK»r!,  rjii'iv  Mo't  luy  Livtng*tc»n  Bouv  ['ol1^^f10n1  z.  ftoru  kutlol^^, 
tXir.t.'t!  '^ot.h*  K)wOi«i  fer^motler  S^tAC.  botj  lev.n,  fete  Werr^i  -  S<p«rt«, 
tKni'lt:'    (iiLiltor»«.        Art. 


Acad 


emic 


Freedom  at  Brandeis 


It  is  mil oiiu naif  thai  Hraiulcis  had  to  t-mtTKe  from  its 
rroeu:  iii-is  with  S4>  many  doubts  still  remainii.j?  l>oth 
jiiMilr  and  oiilMclt-  \\\v  iniivtTsit y  coinniunily.  Tht^  Aherie 
ca-^«-  >«M-ui^  (ioiiiird  t(«  stand  as  a  it-niindtT  thai  ai-adfrnic 
jifMinrn.   likr  all  other  Irt-i'doins,  must   constantly   bi^  pro- 

ttH.t»(i     to     h<'     }>ltMT\tM!. 

Id  vh w  «>f  Uiiv  ii  IS  somewhat  surprising  to  read  the  lead 
j..r«gr;iph  cf  Hu  March  2^  press  release  from  the  Brandeis  Uni- 
\«isil>    Ntws   Biirtau        Hie  faeuHy  today    failed   to  support 

ii  cr-llta^ut  -s  tl.iiiii  thai  her  aiadt-mu  frtedorn  had  U-en  vu)lat«xi 
by  ^  itprunand  from  the  tJnivtrMty  presid»'nt.  This  is  true, 
I  lit  ju^t  l>.n<l\  Havinj'  (iisirnsstHi  tht  ehar^te  thial  Mrs  Atx-rles 
.•^[•t-e'.-h  v.as  i'.n  <i\*.  \\»'ty\*<<\ .  a*-  >a.'«-I1  as  the  }*i  f'suii'iil  s  implica- 
tion that  tit-i  dogmatism'  nuist  eariN  o\tr  iiilo  lier  leaching, 
lh<  f.Multy  v\ti.l  on  to  i«  I  III  Di  Sachdi  i  actions  "an  error  of 
j,!«i>jiiit  111  which  could  in-  interpr<  te<l  as  an  iniruit^cmeiii  of 
i,i..derni(  fn^-dorn  Th*  >  here  incliideti  not  only  the  rtpiimaud 
kill  ..is<,  a  --diS4  riminatorv  salary  increase";  in  other  words, 
th«\  found  th.tl  Ihf  President  usixi  his  financial  powers  to  pun- 
ish a  f««<  ull.\  mt-mtx  r  soiiie  of  w  hoM  stattnunlh  i.il  tiie  October 
24   C'o*-^   rmriiMp.    tit'   found    '  astoiiisninK    * 

This  is  Miipofi..nl  Hi  \)«w  of  iho  ()jK*n  hMor  l)>  Mis  Atwil*- 
lui.li.-o«  «i  I..-;  v\  *  <  k  111  !iit>«  paries  Tht  faculty  ^ixs  on  to  si<\  , 
li«  N^tvti     \ri,.t   li>  r    iiM^nation   has      pr«'\  cnted   a   clear   test  of  the 


Encounter 


PrMident  Sachar's  Gen  Ed  S  speech  Thursday 
night  was  u  revealing  indication  of  the  back- 
ground and  personality  of  the  University's  lead- 
ing figure.  It  is  not  often  that  college  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  to  grips  with 
administrative  officials,  and  the  President  is  to 
be  commended  for  speaking  out  during  a  situa 
tion  of  crisis. 

Dr.  Sachar's  talk  touched  on  many  aspects  of 
the  traditional  Justice  critique.  We  cannot  deal 
with  all  of  them  imere.  but  will  confine  ourselves 
to  those  points  bearing  on  the  one  thing  the 
President  said  he  would  not  discuss — but  which 
was  in  everyone's  mind,  including  his  own,  and 
to  which  he  constantly  made  allusions  in  his 
speech.  For  in  addition  to  describing  his  role 
in  building  Brandeis,  following  a  "compulsion" 
among  the  Jewish  community  to  sponsor  a  non- 
sectarian  university,  Dr.  Sachar  pointed  to  the 
high  standards  such  a  school  was  to  have.  He 
pointed  to  the  record  of  the  University  in  hiring 
ex-Communists  whom  no  other  school  would 
employ;  he  pointed  to  the  liberal  tradition  Bran- 
deis was  set  up  to  maintain;  he  pointed  to  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  it  has  always  held  para- 
iiiount. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  President 
maintained  his  right  to  reprimand  a  faculty 
membe^r  for  expressing  her  political  views  in  a 
manner  he  deemed  "irresponsible  "  on  a  day  of 
"desperate  tension."  If  the  President  is  correct 
in  maintaining  that  this  is  his  right  —  and  we 
Ixlieve  that  he  is  not  his  talk  about  "faculty 
autonomy"  is  seriously  comproniise<l.  The  fac- 
ulty at  present  has  little  power,  and  everybody 
knows  it  Dr  Sachar  indicated  that  an  exchange 
program  with  the  Unnersity  of  the  Andes  will 
he  instituted  in  the  future.  We  wonder  how 
many  foreign  profe^so^s  would  come  to  Bran 
deis  if  ihey  knew  of  the  President  s  reference 
to  Mrs  AfcK'rle  as  "not  an  American  citizen  " 
What  relevance  dcn-s  citizenship  have  to  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  which  is  purportt^lly  the  Uni- 
versity's goal?  The  President  spoke  of  the  cru- 
cial role  played  by  the  "incandescent  teacher  ' 
in  any  school  —  the  teacher  who  doesn  t  confine 
his  impact  to  a  cia.ssrtMjin  lecture  but  who  takes 
full  <>wiv»tTitage  of  tlie  wide  range  of  activities 
offered  by  the  vmiver.^ity.  But  the  efTect  of  Dr 
Sachar's  actions  is  precisely  to  intimidate  such 
a  tt^acher  from  speaking  out  in  times  of  national 
emergency,  when  the  lib<'ral  image  of  a  univer- 
sity is  reallv  at  stake  How  fi^e  can  a  profes 
sor  be  if  he  knows  that  his  remarks  are  subject 
to  a  college  president  s  definition  of  "jrre-ponsi- 
hW""  Mow-  free  can  students  be  if  they  know 
thai  the  faculty  meml>ers  to  whom  they  look 
for  leadership  ar<  t^ierns*  Ives  uiruHi  to  act  for 
fear  oi  possible   reprisal? 


la  Dr.   Sachar's  l^rch  t§  statement  to  th» 

press,  he  points  to  the  "special  kind  of  c^ourage" 
a  faculty  member  must  have  "to  speak  out 
against  the  President  of  the  University."  In  his 
Gen  Ed  S  talk,  with  reference  to  another  mat- 
ter, he  stated,  "You  [a  faculty  member]  can't 
succeed  if  the  president  of  a  university  is  hos- 
tile." And  despite  the  fact  that,  as  he  baa 
pointed  out,  no  direct  pressure  was  put  on  two 
professors  to  leave,  certain  discriminatory  ac- 
tions were  taken  which  made  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  them  to  stay. 

The  President  has  done  a  commendable  job 
in  the  past  in  defending  academic  freedom  at 
Brandeis.  It  is  all  the  moie  astonishing,  then, 
that  he  should  assume  a  position  antithetical  to 
liberalism  in  coming  out  against  a  Communism's 
right  to  teach.  Charging  that  "a  Communist 
cannot  be  free  "  because  he  adheres  to  a  "rigid 
Party  line,"  Dr.  Sachar  argued  that  he  cannot 
teach  the  truth  as  it  should  be  Uught.  Now  it 
is  unquestionable  that  there  are  many  dogn^- 
tic  Communists;  but  it  is  equally  unquestion- 
able that  many  Party  members  are  not  dog- 
matic. The  thesis  breaks  down  completely  for 
areas  such  as  science  and  music,  and  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  true  in  the  social  sciences. 
Mor(»over,  if  we  were  to  apply  this  idea  con- 
sistently, we  sliould  have  to  throw  out  all  Zion- 
ists and  Roman  Catholics  —  to  say  nothing  of 
Trotskyists  and  Mormons  —  from  the  Univer- 
sity. .         . 

As  was  pointed  out  by  a  parent  at  the  stu- 
dent panel  <liscussion  last  weekend,  maturity 
and  hardening  of  the  arteries  are  not  the  same 
thing  The  capability  to  decide  on  the  wise 
i-ourse  of  action  among  various  possibilities  in 
a  nexible  manner,  using  past  experience  not 
in  a  restrictive  but  helpful  way,  may  be  present 
at  any  age  According  to  the  March  30  Bc»ston 
Herald.  President  Sachar  "dusmissed  an  adverse 
I  censure  I  vote  of  the  student  council  Thursday 
..>  the  action  of  youngsters  who  are  mainly 
concerned  with  principle*  and  whose  responsi- 
iuhties  are  limited  only  to  themselves."  The 
President  if  he  so  desires,  may  dismiss  all  stu- 
d.-nt  resohilions  as  beneath  the  consideration 
of  a  man  who  admittedly  has  tione  more  to 
build  this  university  than  anyone  else  He  may 
dismiss  the  Councils  concern  with  the  principle 
of  acadenuc  freedom  as  having  no  relevance  to 
the  realities  of  fund-raising  and  parent-pleasmg. 
But  the  responsibilities  of  students  -  certainly 
students  at  this  university  range  far  b«'yond 
their  own  parochial  existence.  Their  t>oneerns 
are  with  frcidom  and  dignity  —  for  Jews  ami 
Cent  lies  (  iti/ens  arul  foreigners  -  and  for  the 
broadest  possible  diinocra t i/.'tu>n  of  all  sphered 
of  hun»an  endva>  ^^r.  siartir.g  •right  in  <nir  own 
backyard  *   -Aiih   tn«    university. 


i.v.- 1*«  Bill  ,\  V*  <  !n^  i»    .1-  Uial  the  institutional  restraints  j^UKt-d 

t»ii  Mrs  .M»«  1  It  i>  Ih  ^,uh.ii  in  f1aj.;!.iiit  vichUion  of  tht  st  c- 
ti«.n  111  Um  l-aeijh>  Haixibook  on  acaOoiiur  fiotdorn  ..le  not  in 
lilt  u  .isi  ..lb-*!**!  o>  h»i  ^ubse<4uenl  wilhdiowai  from  tiK  Ulii- 
Vfrnity.  Ai\(\  f  llic  n-}H  tition  cJ  ineid*  nls  ()1  tliis  kind  will 
i.i.i  xl^;*  ihe  .•».  .KU  II. ,.  fre(  (iom  of  the  Paculty,"  surely  thi?»  i.ici- 
d«  lit  should  be  so  construed  In  an  important  senst ,  the  Presi- 
Ot-fit  s  iiftirtii.il  ion  of  his  continiit-d  comniit  meut  to  the  canst  of 
4i\il  bbiilif.v  .ioci  dtadenm  lie**<i<im  is  ihA  ntctilv  .so  rtl«\««iit 
^s  hi.'  lilt  iiiudations  of  Mis  Aberle  for  speaking  her  mind  last 
f.iM  A  reriHiutment  is  meaningless  if  it  is  not  appht-d  in  practice. 
Moieo\er  we  fail  to  undtrstand  aIiv  the  s^eond  paragraph 
)'  iiu  hiOid  :ii  it!»  faciill\  n'solulion  No  one,  Uii.st  of  all  Mrs. 
A»»*rif  woiiid  ilcn>  trie  Prtsidenl  v  i '^ht  lo  <hs.MH  late  the 
I  iiivcrsily  fr«>m  tin  sp<  ech  ,  but  this  is  not  \\hal  Dr  Sacliar  did 
«>«,  Noveoib<r  1.  lSfi2.  when  he  calic<i  Mrs  Abi-rle  into  hss  office. 
Using  tl>e  vocabulary  of  contumely  (see  her  open  letter),  he 
f.r^H't  «-<h-<i  to  leprinwoui  her  for  st.itenienls  he  (onsidered  '  ill- 
..d\i.M<i  and  followtxl  this  uj)  with  a  wiitleii  mefiM^randum  to 
jier  hu!<l>i*iKl  in  whK-n  he  ae<Hi«Hxl  her  of  statements  she  rwver 
m^de  If  .she  api>ears  not  to  iiave  corrected  them  at  this  first 
Hleiview.  as  the  r#*port  of  the  Faculty  Senal**  indicate?,  this 
i.s  kHf  au.'^  President  Sacluir  did  not  ronfroaC  her  with  these 
«h^rges  at  fn*-  interview  in  any  ca.s*  ,  it  is  clear  tiiat  a  private 
i*f>r)in«nd  is  very  diflfer»*nt  from  a  public  dis?to<  lat u»n  and 
ih.ai  in  itom  at*^  the  Pres»dent  used  th«'  tirst  pr<»cedur«  and  not 
\i*t  jt^H-^yfKl  As  t^>e  Boston  Herald  editorial  c>f  March  30  con- 
1  lu<l«  • 

"H«w  much  better  if  I>r.  Sschar  kad  Mmply  dt«aiwaci«ted 
kimnrlf  and  Brandeis  from  Mrs.  Aberle's  view$»,  while  u^lMldiaf 
ift^;    her  ri^ht  to  have  them." 

Ill  :hort     we    interpret   the   Pressd<  nt  .«;  actions  as  infringing 
4)fi  the  acadeioM    fr^*e<k»in  of  a  faeultv   memtHr      Wc  hod  it  aston- 
ish.uig  rhat  the  re<(trd  has  iujI  yet  be*»n  clt-ared  of  his  misquoia 
t>4Hi  Crorn   Mrs    AtK-rU^  st>*'ecb      this   is  (<»rt.ainly   the   first  order 
44    tHi«iu>eKs   or.    the    agenda      In    tiiis    c«»nne<t»on     an    Associated 
lie?..'   dispatr;.      id*  i    t  t.i  i  rt  ie<i  /    w  •»*(  gu'lty  of  the   same  conlu 
PM>n    thi5  v.fokj  ^^rv  t*»  ir>/<»oftt»-  that  the     cheap  sensationalism" 
tUiTt*^   bv   the   President   work*^   txith   wavs     And   when   the   dis 
l4.rti<>n5  of  lh«    mass   m*-dia         Faculty   Backs   Sa<."har.  '  cried  the 
I^rvton    (ilobe         are    paialhle<i    by    thos^    (»f    the    University's 
|.r*  V  r*  lea.«;#^     it  be<M»n>es  ever  more  difficiilt  lo  a.»<-ertain  exactly 
wb.d    has    hapjx nt-d      M<»re    imjKirlantly .   in    many    instances   ihe 
j(  It  as<    from  Pubu    .^fTalrs  wa«-  responsible  for  the  n^wspaperji' 
iiu^ceuraeies  at    a    critical   moment      an    inexcu.sable   state  of  af- 
f,iif!«  for  a  unixersity  with  a  motto  as  noble  as  ours 

Mu<h  has  txen  n^ade  of  the  pi»blicity  accruing  to  Brandeis 
a^  .1  rfsiilt  of  tli**  (ioiigh  (ase  '  But  g<Kxl  may  still  come  out 
c^   all   this       As   Mrs    Abirl*    said. 

"H  is  important  that  both  tt«e  staoenl.s  aiMl  tue  laenny  nave 
debated  this  matter  and.  as  a  result,  rraehed  decisions  about 
tbrir  own  ftituie.  Wh^t  matters  now  is  whether  Brandeis  can 
set  up  a  framework  of  self  government  wh?ch  aHows  real  eon- 
trfiverjty   over  the   basic  issues  of  our  time." 

Hie  fa<ij]i>  I  »r.ohitii»n  coiRludes  th«it  tlus  case  "has  demon- 
j^tiat^-il  the  urgent  r.ee<i  for  appropriate  proeeduref:  to  be  estab- 
b'-b«<l  at  Hran<leiK  Cniversity  to  safeguard  and  guaianlte  aca- 
d«  niH     freetiom  If    the    fiMully     is    given    real     pijwef     in    the 

fii*-*  ipin  ary  action  aryd  salarse*  given  its  members— if  it  can 
fl«  lermm*  its  (,wn  power  and  au*lK>rHy  over  matters  which 
<«.ncern  it  th.  f,r^'  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  estab- 
ji^hment  of  a  framework  of  jie-lf  government"  at  the  ITniver 
mIv  For  ineiiitifigf.il  partuipation  in  ur.iversity  life  is  possible 
«,nly  if  the  Administration  which  is  designed  to  .«erve  the  faculty 
arxl  »tud»  nts  does  not  assume  a  paternal  authoritarian  roic  over 
aruJ  a  be  VI  liiem. 


Px,^^ 


T^estrution.s  on  t>ff  campus  living  at  Brandt  is 
have    traditionally     been    mininuil      But    aixH.rd 
ing    lo   a    reient    ann<Hinc«'ment    m    the   i;a».rite, 
all  rtK4uests  to  reside  off  campus  must   V>e  prcn 
essed  in  line  with  a   nt  w  Univeij^ity  ^K)llcy    and 
hinUs    have    been    forthcoming    that    limitations 
would    tK^    plat fd    on    this      privilege  "     An    an 
ntMincement    frtHY^.   the   Dean  of   Students    office 
will   be   forthcoming  shortly   before  vatatitm  on 
this    matter 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  permit  students  who  are  not  in  sen 
ous  acadenuc  difficuitie?  l4i  live  off  ciMnpus. 
Many  individuals  have  trouble  adjusting  to 
dormitory  living,  for  one  reason  or  another- 
lack  of  privaty,  no  choicf  of  rK  ighbors,  high 
noise  level,  etc  Many  do  not  want  t<>  remain 
on  meal  contratt.  whether  IS  «»r  21  Many  resent 
the  imposition  o<  arbitrary  ruk"*  over  their  p<T 


I  I  c 

.;onal  affairs  e.fr.  sexual  relations  Many  wish 
TO  gel  awav.  a>  far  as  po.s*;ib!c.  from  an  Adown- 
ivlration  which  acts  in  loco  parentis.  And  above 
all  many  want  to  experience  how  the>  "outside 
world  ■  lives  and  to  determine  their  own  living 
patterns  not  to  mentn)n  the  fat  i  tliat  buth 
arrangements  can  bc^  considerably  cheaper  than 
re.sKlmg  on  campus. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  cooperative  housing 
on  campus  .st>mething  the  Justice  has  alv;ays 
favorf-fi  students    desiring    escape    from    ex- 

ternal restrictions  are  virtually  ft>rced  off 
campus  A  more  positive  motivation  would  be 
the  «ppt)rt unities  for  growth  and  maturity  siMh 
an  experience  afft.rds  We  do  not  disfHde  the 
m-ed  of  innirovmg  the  on  campus  living  situa- 
tion But  the  principle  of  tjff-campus  living  is 
one  wh»ch  must  be  maintained,  m  the  days  and 
wee^t.s  to  come,  against  Administrative  attempts 
to  cor  tail  it 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Caiisfic  IVif'bre 

I  should  like  to  elaborate 
up<>ri  .St  vera!  a««^H-<  t.s  of  tht  ttvn- 
troversy  invtiiving  Dr  Gough 
which  I  fell  were  not  and  ctHild 
not  at  tht  timt  V>e  deaJi  with 
»de<juateiy  m  la.'^t  ^/eek >  issue 
of   the  Justice. 

1  Dr  Citiugh  made  a  very- 
public  is*^ue  of  her  right  t<i 
•peak  in  any  vvr.y  7i.c  r,av."  fxX 
and  yet  to  remain  m  our  Aca 
demic  Community  B41I  At  tbe 
Mir^'ie  tune  she  resigned  from 
her  position  in  it  Thus  while 
opening  the  gates  of  publicity 
and  covering  not  only  the  Pres- 
ident but  Brandeis  University 
■~-    '>    •••^»/-»l^a    n'ltv-.    t H^    rt<vrr>a    4if 

iliiberali.'?m,  she  has  denied  to 
this  F'aculty  the  opportunity 
ever  10  prove  thai  it  could  pro- 
tect her  right  of  address  1  at- 
tended the  Cuba  protest  meet- 
ing I  found  Dr  Gough's  spee<^ 
to  be  tastrless.  irrational,  and 
inaccurate  but  1  was  prepared 
to  defend  her  right  to  be  ta.ste- 
icHs  and  irrational  at  a  political 
meeting  without  jee»pardy  to 
her  position  at  the  University 
Had  Dr  Gough  actually  been 
denied  tenure  because  of  her 
political  activities,  I  would 
have  lesigneC!  from  this  Uni ver- 
ity and  there  arc  many  other 


FsMulty  nrH-n^bers  who  hokJ  the 
sanx'  VK-WR  By  her  um'  «^  pvib- 
iiciiy  iJr  Gough  hvas  t>p<^ned  us 
to  the  charge  that  we  might  rK)t 
have  protected  her  without  the 
onoort unity  of  a  test 

'  2    On   March   8th     Or     r;<njgh 
agr«'ed  lo  ujw  th«    m»chinei>   of 
the  Faculty  Senate  as  a  vehicle 
by    whah    her    grievances 
against   the   Pre?»ident   ctnsld   bt^ 
made  known  to  the  Faculty  at 
large  and  lx>  tested  by  due  proc- 
ess   By  opening  this  case  to  the 
piiblic   jr.   the  Jastire   and   else- 
where prior  to   the    hnal   delib 
erations  of  the  Senate  or  to  it-* 
pres*-ntation  of  the  case  to  the 
Faculty,  Dr    Gough  made  it  im- 
possible for   us  to  exercise  due 
process    uix^n    her     grievarc«?s. 
Instead  we  were  forced  to  meet 
at>  the  F'aculty  of  a  University, 
already    prejuoged    In     its    stu- 
dent kKKiy  and  by  the  public,  of 
illiberal  ism    in    an    atmos^jheit- 
in  which  her  caw  liad  rKiw  be- 
come a  cause  celebre    TViis  may 
l>e     the     way     to     hamlie     tiiingr. 
when  one  app<*ars  before  a  hos- 
tile   IxKiy    likf    the    Htiu.se    Un- 
Am.erican     Activities    Commit 
tee    It  is  not  the  way  one  han- 
dl<*s  things  in  a  University. 

3    Dr    Gough  stated  that  slie 
wrote  her  letter  to  the  Justice 

b»'eiiii7«<r     r»iie 


# ,  1 « 


her    students 


had  tlie  right  to  know  why  she 


was  l«'aving  th*'m  I>id  this 
sijme  desire  im^K  I  her  to  sub- 
inii  to  inierview.s  by  ifporiers 
from  the  Boston  (ilobe  and 
other  papers.  t4i  appcvar  on  tele- 
vision Thursday  niiflil.  and  ©n 
radio  Friday  mtirning''  I>o*'S 
this  activity  appear  consonant 
with  the  desire  of  an  academi- 
(  lan  to  be  judgt^  by  b*"-  F»/'- 
iilty  fxers  honestly  and  with 
dignity''  IX)es  this  activity  ap- 
p*'pr  to  he  that  of  an  academi- 
cian who  has  rt*sp«Ht  ft)r  ine 
ability  of  her  fellow  Faculty 
members  to  operate  a  demo- 
traiic  pri^tess  within  the  Uni- 
versity"* 

4  In  past  vears.  particularly 
throughout  the  McCarthy  era, 
"^-H"  mT  ^»«^''»  fou«rht  bravely 
and  lionestly  again-st  incursions 
iirvtn  their  Academic  Ftecdom 
and  have  thereby  been  made 
victims  of  injustice  Some,  like 
Prof  Marcuse  and  Prof  I  M. 
Sacks,  after  having  been  \  ic- 
timi7*'d  have  come  to  work  at 
your  University  and  live  under 
its  protection.  It  is  important 
for  you  who  did  not  experience 
tliis  era  \o  re'inember  hcAvt  vcr 
that  the  ranks  of  brave  and 
honest  men  have  been  diluted 
on  occasion  by  people  wliose 
primary  n;otive  was  not  to  fight 

{Coniinxind  on  Page  6) 


Page  Three 


Presidential  Mment 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Tfie  folUywing  release  wat  i»9U^d  March  29  by  President  Sacfiar. 

Inevitably  when  an  iH«ue  that  irTvolve.«i  academic  freedom  or  freeciom  of  Hpeech  i>r!«e« 
©n  a  campijs,  faculty  and  student.s  become  tremendously  exercised.  And  they  should.  A 
university  is  not  a  Shangri-la.  It  is  not  an  Ivory  Tower.  It  is  an  arena,  a  market  place 
of  ideas.    The  academic  community  sees  the  flag:  ago  up  and  immediately  rallies  to  its 

defense.   The   issue   that   raises    — 

the    flag    may    appear    verv    ^^sPO"sibility  to  reprimand  her,    to  make  sure  that  a  precedent 

— *    because    she    expressed    a    was      not      being      established 


appear    very 
limited  to  all  other  constituen- 
cies.   But  it  has  overwhelming    of  the  recklessness  and  the  ir- 
»i;f\ificance  in  the  Kingdom  of    responsibility  of  her  language 
Ideas.  Hence  the  furor  that  has 


IS 


excited   our    young   campu.« 
not  unnatural. 

My  first  reaction,  even  in 
Inspect  to  decisions  and  judg- 
ments that  do  not  share  mine, 
is  one  of  pride.  For  fifteen 
years  we  have  been  recruiting 
faculty  who  are  not  only  com- 
petent ir.  their  fields  of  spe- 
cialization but  who  arc  inde- 
pendent in  spirit  and  in  judg 
ment.  In  the  very  act  of  ch.a! 
longing  constituted  authorities, 
they  vindicate  our  choice  of 
them.  It  takes  a  special  kind 
of  courage  to  speak  out  against 
the  President  of  the  University 
when  an  issue  that  is  basic 
arouses  one  of  our  faculty  We 
must  have  built  .solidly  if  we 
have  gathered  a  faculty  where 
yesmanship  is  not  the  prevail- 
ing climate. 

Now  for  the  particular  is- 
sue On  our  faculty  is  a  young 
anthropologist  who  felt  very 
keenly  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba  is  tragically 
wrong  and  immoral.  She  sptjke 
her  mind  on  a  day  of  desperate 
tension.  As  President,  I  had  the 


not    oecause    sne    exprcssea    a 

dissenting  opinion,  but  because    whereby  they  might  k>e  penal 

ized  if  they  should  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  take  is»uc  with  the 
desires    of    the    administration. 

The  discussions  have  taken 
so  long,  the  arguments  have 
been  so  emotionally  charged, 
not  because  the  University 
harbors  faculty  who  are  dis- 
loyal or  not  cognizant  of  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens.  The 
di.scussions  have  sought  to  sus- 
tain the  President  in  his  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  Univer- 
sity, but  at  the  same  time  to 
make  certain  that  the  caprice 
of  a  man,  or  an  executive  ofli- 
cer,  on  some  other  occasion, 
with  some  other  issues  in- 
volved, will  not  become  deci- 
sive Out  of  all  the  discussions 
will  come  a  maturer  awareness 
of  our  common  devotit)n  to  the 
search  fur  truth  A  pledge  was 
offered  in  old  Symphony  Hall 
when  I  assumed  the  Presidency 
fiftt»en  years  ago  that  Brandeis 
would  bt^  fashioned  as  an  in- 
stitution of  quality,  with  com- 
plete freedom  for  teaching  and 
public  discussion  This  pledge, 
meticulously  hont)red  before, 
sometimes  with  great  risk,  will 
remain  as  the  basic  credo  of 
the   University. 


Faailty  Statemeat  Calls 
Saihar  Action  'Error' 

1)  Judgment  on  the  propriety,  re.sponsibility  and  tawte 
of  Dr.  (iough's  Cuban  crisis  s|>eech  is  a  matter  of  pet  >h«mihI 
opinion.  However,  even  Dr.  (louKh  ha.s  ajrreed  that  sonu* 
of  the  langruage  was  regrettable.  We  find  that  neither  in 
intent  nor  in  result  was  there  incitement.  We  alst>  find  on 
investigati<m  no  rea>M>n  to  question  Dr.  (iough's  ability  as 

a  teacher.  

2)   The    President,    having    procedures  to  L>e  established  at 
reached    the    opinion    that    the    Brandeis     University     lo    safe 


Other  faculty  members  spoke 
from  ihe  .same  platform  in 
earnest  protest  against  Presi 
dent  Kennedy's  Cuban  policy 
but,  because  they  spoke  in  re- 
sponsible dissent,  the  nature  of 
their  participation  was  never 
questiont»d. 

Mrs.  Al)erle  felt  intimidated 
by  the  reprimand  She  was  not 
sure  that  there  would  be  op- 
portunity for  her  to  receive 
advancf^ment  in  hf»r  jimft-ssi.Mi 
whtm  the  President  had  so 
sexerely  chided  her.  She  and 
h(  r  husband,  who  is  Chairman 
of  her  own  department,  sought 
opportunities  elsewhere,  a  n  d 
their  resignations,  voluntarily 
submitted,    were    accepted 

The  faculty  resp-on.se  lo  the 
whole  incident  immediately 
burgeoned  far  beyond  t  h  •* 
specific  issue  Brandeis  is  a 
V'^'-y  young  uriversity  It  has 
iu)l  yet  developed  procedures 
that  deal  with  every  contin- 
gency. Many  who  shared  the 
Presidents  regret  over  the  un- 
fortunate phrasing  of  Mrs. 
Aberle's  public  address,  and 
especially  its  timing,  neverthe- 
less felt   that   it   was  important 


Facuhy  Senate  Report 


EDITOR'S  NOTE    The  foiiotrmg  is  the  rfjxyn  nf  irie  /•  acuify 
Senate  to  the  Faculty  iam  nyeck. 

On  March  8  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  ree«*ivpd  a  request 
from  Professor  Kathken  (imigh  for  the  Senate  to  review  certain 
matters  which  had  taken  place  since  the  tx'ginning  of  the 
academic  year  .At  i^s  meeting  on  .March  14  the  Senate  emfxxw 
ert*d  a  committee  of  Professors  Schweber.  Weist>erg  and  Wiles, 
who  had  received  a  series  of  documents  from  I^rofessor  Ciough 
to    consider     the     matter     further      in 


particular  to  s»re  the  President  of 
the  t'nivcrsity.  and  to  report  it« 
fin(ii(i<«i  antl  recoiiimendatioos  lo 
the    S«>nate 

The  matter  under  rcvuw  in  a 
reprimand  Kiv»"n  bv  th^  PresuJent  to 
Profeasor  Gou«h  an  j»  result  of  a 
speech  ahe  made  on  0<  tohcr  L'4  l'->ti2 
before  •  meeting  of  students  and 
faculty  durinx  the  C'iit>an  crisi.s  .\ 
eoQY  of  the  speech  was  »{i\<'n  to  ihe 
»uhct>fnnfiittec  Tiw  k'p«M'i  h  roiitauKd 
•tatements  wUo«e  propriety  were 
cail«d  into  question  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

Am  a  reault  of  this  apeech.  Presi 
dent  9  <char  called  Professor  {;oufc;h 
to  his  ofUce  He  asked  her  whether 
certain  »lat«iii«-iil«  alUiicu  t<»  hnve 
been  in*<l«  by  her  in  her  iHH^ec^i 
«rere  correctly  reported.  Although 
the  exact  wordings  which  the  Presi- 
dent a!*crit>ed  to  hei  In  two  inntances 
Were  not  preciaely  thoae  u»rd  hy 
h**r.  she  corro^y^ra'eH  ?h««  «tatf>rr>er!!M 
•n  iniintf  true  The  statement*  »i  «• 
contained  in  the  following  para 
graphs 

■  L/et  me  s«y  first  that  I  am  one 
of  lh<r>»e  whi»  mIioIikIv  s'iV''"'r'"<  h'lilel 
Castro  and  hi»  revolulu>nar>  gosern 
llif'it  If  I  had  been  in  l.«md<M)  >  e-*- 
terday  I  W()ul<l  have  joiikmI  thosi-  fAn 
thousand  whu  .stormed  thrnujjh  police 
lines  to  the  American  Einbaaay. 
»lK»uimg  Viva  Fidel!  Kennedy  to 
heU'  I  don  t  like  the  poetry  but 
that  is  now  i  leei  I  aiimur  Crt»iio 
very  deeply  as  a  great  Ameruan 
hero  of  the  nud-twenticth  century, 
and   I    feel   pity    and   »orr(»w   for  hmi 


into  war  she  hoped  Cu>>a  would 
defend  herself  by  using  the  niis«iles 
has«*d  there  aiiainit  the  I '  .S  Her 
-..poM  h  as  c-.iri  '  >f  M  >f  at«Ml  liv  (.iculty 
rneiiilH'is  m  thf  audieruc  .stated 
that 

I  hcipc  only  that  if  thcv  are 
pushi'il  to  the  last  extrt-rnitv  tlie 
<  iiliaiis  will  not  (orcK''  ihfir  hu- 
■nanitv  and  send  their  hmsmU*,  in  a 
l.ist  iff'speraie  retal  lat  I'ln  I  hoi>e 
th,(l  It  inv.i.siiin  tiiiiu-M  ti(  thciM  thfv 
will  h#'  ,ihlf  lo  it(M'l  It  ,iH  hr.ivelv 
;un!  X  ^'I  :''iis!  V  ,is  th»'V  'li-l  »h."  l«st 
oiii*  anil  that  thc\  v\il,  never  tve 
pushed    to    that     last    exlreiiK- 

It  is  unfort  nn.iti-  th.it  a  lopv  of 
her  si>eech  V¥as  not  imnieil  i.ile  Iv 
made  a\ailahlf  to  the  PiesHicnt  so 
that  nu  dis.<ui  erinenl  lovild  havt» 
aiiiHfn  converning  the  factual  con- 
tent of  f'rof csjM)'-  (  .ough  s  «»p«'«'(  h  As 
a  rewull  of  the  corroborat;.M.  by 
l'rofe«;iM-»r  Cough  of  the  -;t  .i  ten  lent^ 
xscribed  lo  lu-i  the  Pitiulent  dis- 
■M.,  i.t^vl  n-.rr.scJf  and  the  (i'»iv-r»i»v 
from  her  speech  and  sentiment*  In- 
dicated deep  concern  that  a  tacunv 
member  would  express  di.Hs.-nt  m 
such  language  uithout  v.s'i^tung  the 
p<)t»sihi«'  consey  iienc  I's  to  the  Kni- 
versitv  ■j'i  r.  whole  .ind  i  fpi  i  ri,.«nd«'d 
her  for  the  imDroprletv  of  her  rx- 
pre^^ion  .Statin»e  thnt  he  had  no  ol> 
jeetion    to    dis'ient  other    luenher-i 

of    the    f.i,-',ilt\-    h,ol    ,iis<i    strnn>;i\     di-. 
aented    with    national    policv    on    th.if 
fxcajiion  the     President     however 

considered  the  ).p«-e»  h  »m  .net-odiai  v 
In  Its  form  of  e\pre««».]on  e^penallv 
unwarranted  in  a  per»r>d  oi  bu<  h 
natlon;il  tension  I'hv  Piesident  aiso 
rnt9ed  the  question  as  to  wfiefhe, 
his  conhdeiM-e  m  her  as  a  leacher 
should  \yf  «h.<ken  as  a  resuir  of  thi* 
Incident  1  hese  to  our  minus  are  the 
e»>.ential     aspects     of     the     ni.itter 

The  r,  prtman<l  \^as  protestori  lirsi 
by  a  senior  faculty  n>«mber  of  her 
dervirtment  and  then  hv  her  chair- 
man A  lommittee  of  the  Senate  con- 
aisttng  of  Profe8a*-rs  Schweber  Weis- 
t>erg  and  Wiles  interviewed  Profes- 
sor C    ogh  upon  receipt  of  her  letter 


reqviesting  that  her  eaae  be  re- 
and  for  hia  government  and  people  v,,.wed  During  the  cotirse  of  thes^ 
in    thl»    terrible    crisis     I    wish    them     events    m     Cough    resigned    her     ip- 


«»w~->««a  s-vi  aafetv  with  all  my  heart 
If  there  is  to  t>e  a  war  T  hope  ftrsf 
liMai  it  *ilJ  not  er\:v1.  tntc  z  r. u^ '-.'!•• 
war  in  which  alt  of  us.  north  and 
•tmth.  east  and  west  will  b*  ruined 
One  would  of  course  rather  an> - 
thing,  any  outcome,  than  that  But 
I  also  hope,  second  that  if  it  is  a 
llmlt-d  W«r.  CiihB  will  w:t»  and  Ih- 
United  States  will  l>e  shamed  be- 
fore all  the  world  and  its  Imperial - 
latlc  hegemony  ended  forever  in 
Lstin     Americ.-* 

In  a  third  instance,  the  atatements 
supplied  to  the  Preaitlent  were  mia- 
quolationa  and  did  not  i-eflect  ac- 
curately her  gpeerh  altltougn  she 
appears  not  to  have  corrected  them 
at  this  Hrat  interview  The  state- 
ment that  waa  aacr»o«*  to  her  w** 
tlMt  11  the   US    I"'-'*  »o  push   Caint 


pointment 


the 


I'niversity 


Dr 

her 


Senate  Group 
Clarifies  Issue 
Of  Tenure  Test 

In  view  of  th<"  recent  letter 
of  I*i(>fess<»r  (iough  lo  the 
JuKticc  and  certain  other  state- 
ments which  appeared  in  that 
is»ue,  we  s"nt>uid  like  io  ciariiy 
and  set  on  record  our  recollec- 
tion of  the  interview  which 
ttx)k  place  l/etween  Profesisor 
(lough  and  the  subconunittee  of 
the  under.signed  memt)ers  of 
the  Council  of  the  Senate  When 
Dr  Gough  raised  the  question 
of  the  long  term  implication*  t»f 
the  reprimands  we  did  indicate 
to  her  that  it  was  our  private 
individiial  opinion,  that  in  view 
of  these  past  events  and  of  the 
nepotism  issue,  that  her  promo- 
tion and  tenure,  when  these 
matters  wouid  (vnne  up  would 
t>s^  cJirtilenged  by  the  adminis- 
tration We  were  however  quite 
explu  it  in  stresHing  to  her  that 
these  were  our  private  indi 
vidual  view.s  It  was  indicated 
to  her  thai  if  tliu*  were  in  fad 
the  case.  »he  certainly  could  re- 
quest the  Senate  at  that  time  to 
lake    liie    mailer    up   i»nJ    lu    le 

.«•.>.«•'       !>*>»■      /-asM         anrl       Ihat       tn*» 

Senate  would  d<»  st)  and  would 
make  reciimmendations  based 
upon  itis  tindings  It  wa.s  further 
int>rt>  indicated  t«>  her  that  wo 
h«>pt^  »he  would  do  so  at  that 
time 

She  was  also  appraised  of 
th»'  fut  thai  in  an  American 
university  tlie  tinal  decision 
concerning  tenure  and  promo 
ti.>ri  rests  v\ith  th"  Board  of 
Irustees  and  the  Fie.sident  thr~ 
Senate  does  not  have  the  power 
to  grant  tenure 

We     did     indicate     that     any 

•  ..4rs.U  «.^«  *  .  r****^  sf-^-xifl^-l  ^~^f^  -1  r»nir%^ii? 
:» iJX.  II       IV    w**-^*^        irV*^*-asv*      fcjfV      M      i^sd..  *.«.  » •  • 

one  to  the  university  commun- 
ity       bu\    that    tht<t    in    no    way 
would  deter  us  from  undertak 
ing  the  task. 

Silvan    S.    Schweber 
Harold  Wei.<>berf 
reter  J.  D.  Wiles 


signed'  This  waa  subaetjuent  to 
ir!'trr'>' "*■'»'  with  the  SeriMte  cotniMil- 
tee  ri>on  reieivtng  th*a  information, 
the  (  hairman  of  the  Senate  inquired 
as  to  whether  she  wanted  the  Senate 
to  still  consider  her  request  She 
answered  In  the  afflrmatlv  ;•  The 
Senate  at  its  meeting  on  March  t 
tr:t-;  :hfr-^f-:^-=-  .=»i>5>rised  of  hf^  r^-jur^^t 
and  empowered  thia  conimitte.>  to 
conaider  the  matter  futthrr  Sub- 
B<*fl|uently,  the  connniftee  inter- 
vier^ved  the  President  On  the  busis 
of  these  Interviews  careful  stiely 
of  Dr  C#ot.igh  s  speech  and  of  rrtem- 
oranda  between  the  President  and 
PTtweaaor  David  Aoerie  the  rnair- 
.nan  of  the  Department  of  Anthtt*- 
pology.    ""e    have    come    to    the    fol- 

l«>WOt«t      h:«M*^l4.***4>£M 

(See  Faculty  StaieiMeut  tm  Uata  page,^ 


Junior  C'laAH  Meeting 
Wednesday,  April  3 

9:00  p.m. 

Nathan  Seifer  Hall 

Dean  I.  Milton  Sack« 

Will  Speak 


s|>eech  was  irresponsible  un- 
der the  prevailing  c  i  r  c  u  m  - 
stances,  had  the  right  to  dis- 
sociate the  University  from 
the  speech,  and  had  the  duty 
to  take  action  to  safeguard 
the  g«»n<»r^l  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  any  damage  which. 
might  result. 

3)  The  President's  choice  of 
action   in   the   case   —   the    ad 
ministering  of  a  reprimand  and 
the    discriminatory     salary     in 
crease  —  was  an  error  of  jud^ 
ment  and  could   lx»   interpreted 
as  an  infringement  of  academic 
freedoni      The     resignation     of 
Dr.    Gough    has    however    pre 
vented  a  clear  test  of  the  i.ssue 

4)  The     repeliiion     of     inci- 
dents of  this  kind  will   abridge 
the    academic    freedom    of    thi 
F'aculty,    whicli    would     bt>    tlu 
more  regretlatue  in  view  of  the 

r«-Miruo*>oiis:  r^'corri  of  the  Pres- 
...  .^  ..*  *  *j  P,  ^  ....  — 

ident  on  these  matters  in  the 
fifteen-year  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity. We  are  plea.sed  to  ac- 
cent the  President  s  affirmation 
of  his  continued  •ommitment 
to  the  cau.se  of  civil  lil)erlies 
and  academic   fretHtom 

5)  We  conclude  that  the  ca.se 
of  Dr.  Gough  has  demonstrated 
the  urgent  need  for  appropriate 


guard  and  guarantee  academic 
freedom  The  Faculty  Senate* 
will  present  such  rect*mrnen- 
dations  at  the  ne.Kt  faculty 
meeting 


€  c»rr«-^rli«»M 


It  IS  legretlable  thai  the  Jus- 
lice  did  iU){  give  an  accurate 
rendering  of  ^.tatetnenli;  1  had 
made  ci>ncci"iiiti^  the  case  of 
Dr  Gougii  i  did  not  state  lli.il 
the  coniiiultee  that  went  l«>  s+'C 
the  l'reMtl»[il  was  neset'  a  l<-- 
ga!I>  cnti.st  iliited  eorninit '■•«•  >f 
the  f.H  ulty  "  '[lie  fa«  ts  aif  ttiit 
Um.s   eoiiumttef    v\  U.S.    .so    *liar4evi 


by    llu- 
\ian  h 


r"av.iilty    S  c 
7  1 1 1  ee  n  n  t; 


n  a  I  e   a  I   its 


Concerning  the  interview  of 
the  s  u  i)c  oiii  Ml  1 1  I  '■  '■  with  Di 
Cetugh,  what  I  state<i  ia  ;is.  ihal 
fi-rlaiit  s'aleiiienls  iua«ie  tiv 
n»»>nrO>,rs  of  the  >»ut)eoiMniit  lee 
during  Itiai  interview  weie 
made  as  private  in<livuiuals  I 
did  e  X  p  r  e  .s  s  .surprise  that  Dr 
(iouKh  presenlt<l  tier  case^  lo 
the  Ju.stiee  t>efore  rec  »  ivin^  Ihe 
official  report  of  the  PacuHv 
Setiat  t' 

Silvan   .S    Schweker, 
C'h;(irman   oi   the 
FaeuitT   Sen-«te 


Conrad  Lfnn  Lecture 


No  Co  on   Co  Slow' 


Richard   Borkow 


A   waterj*he<l    ha.-^    been    SHt^se': 


.11 


ti.'    hi-i  orv    ol    t  he 


Nej?ro   m   the    L  niled   Stales.     When    Kot>eil    \ViUuirn>   .tiKi 


-mull   h'liul  i»t   ritiemen         niilitant    .^egroe.-i 


Mon, 


H*. 


North  t'aroiina — delern.ined  lo  meet  violence  wilh  violenc**, 
they  were  marking  a  ihnllmg  chariKf  i"  1^»»*  allilu-le  ol 
the  Southern  Negro.  The  l>lac  k  man  ha.-  i>eeii  .-.ubserviem 
in  North  Ameru  a  for  four  bun 


dred  years.  t>ul  now.  in  Mon- 
roe, the  foun(ial.ons  ha\c  t>tfn 
laid   foi    self-dependetKc 

This    IS    the    view    of    Conrad 
r.ynn,  atlorney  ft»r  RoUrt   Wil- 
liams,   and    angry    ad-.ocale    of 
defensive    belli^ereiue    m    I  h  e 
battle    lo   ailaiii    aulheutu    cili- 
zen.ship  iv:  llie    A  fi . .- A  m^-r  u^n 
On  the  SPEAC   foi  um   m  Shci 
man     S  l  u  0  c  n  l     Center     last 
Wednestlay,    Lynn    put    foitli     i 
sometime"*  unselliiuu  argmo^-n' 
highly    cynical    about    the      go- 
s  1  o  vw  "    aoproai  h.    anlagiiiustu 
towards  the  White  Liberal,  and 
sispicious    of    h>pocnsy    in    the 
attitude   of    n>any    ad\o(  ati's   of 
non-vioieiKf 

1  lit*     rv  rv  rv     <«ii».t     i»»t       «•    .i  <  .  . 

Citi/ens'   Count  lis   are    the    pel 
petralors     t>f     vit>lence.      main- 
tained  Lynn     Yet   it    is  only   Ik 
fo-e    the    Negro,    the    victims*    of 

tnis  V  1  o  I  e  n  c  e.  lliat  pacinsi> 
argue  their  ca>e  lhe>  inave 
yet  to  apptoach  the  Klan  The 
logic  here  suH)i{e>teci  Lynn,  ;  ■ 
.-.trange  ll  iiuiurtle  .  m  f  a  i  '. . 
hy^KK-ri.*iy  at  lh«  tore  ol  the 
pacifi.>l  VI.  vvj,.  ,iii  Tlu  Nej^To 
qtie>.lion  na^  aiway<^'  r.r-en  an 
"adjunct  lo  the  White  Liiiera! 
cau>e."  biought  up  before  clcv 
lions    and    then     mysteriously 

"o»«'.»»-*»     b  o  <->  Lr      iir,H«'r     t  K/^     rill7 

But    none    of    {'m>    crtii    Nuipri-»« 
im     Tt    i«   a    iK^rpefrial    theme    of 
hi.story   that   no    people   wins 
freedom    by    "faxors    from    th« 
oppressing   group       'ITie    Negn 
mu.st    win   rt\il    rights   hy   h:m 
self    In   lavoring   the  good   No 
gro    (  who    turns    the    other 
citv^-t*  f    ovt-»    »irr-    oerti    f  rTtiiitant 
in   self  defenst*  ■    with   publicity 
and    fund."^.    the    White    Lil)era! 
is   actually   the   greatdt   ol)- 
jitaclr  to  hlack  emancipation 

This,  then,  is  the  doctrine 
that  Wiltiarris.  wiiu  nt3w  broad- 
casts from  Havana   over   Radu^ 


the  imagination  of  ;  lie  L>lacK. 
.Soutiilanri  the  Nei^io  is  deU*r- 
mined    to    take    up   arm>  oot 

for  repiLsa!,  bul  for  *e!f  .1i'- 
fense  Why  i-  this  tattic  pte^f- 
erable  lo  rion  \  it)lence  "  h'ust- 
Iv  the  s<>lf  (ii.scip!  ine  deinaiKled 
i>f  the  ;).»(  .list  i.s  l>ey  onti  lh<'  i» 
pat.tv    of  iii.sl     r.ht*  tratlilioii  <>f 

lidotioi  i>  .ippiopi  i.«ie  jM- 1  liu >*.>>, 
Ill  Ifitiia  bul  tht  .Ameruan  .\e- 
ijro  iiiehrie-  mote  tow  irdn  t  tie 
Am»  rieaii   tra<iition  and   «»«*es 


M 1  n  I 


lie 


Man 


1  .\  nn 


most   ptr  :^ua  -,1  v  e 


.ir^iu- 

rnent  is  empiru'a!  Bel  h  tjererii  •■ 
v\ork-  Th'-  Southern  ideology 
it  ^.jn-i  ^  iiif  man  wrio  \h  readv 
to  dit'  f'lr  hi<  t>'lieT>?  Wiioarn.s 
his  rifle  squid  and  oihers  wtio 
have  defier  tht  Kian  with 
l^uns  ha\e  not  orii>  proteeied 
Ihemselvev     bot    tiave    periua- 

r>r-titl\       >  i  1st  I  >i  i  I  a  njetl      i    "o  e      Wflltt? 

vigiiantt  s    from     l;;rt;ie:     vi.-tits 
Nothtui;     IS     mo:   .-     c-ou  .    fieiru; 

tha  II   t  he  J,;  aiima!  u'   '<■   ! 

Refer  eT"t'    '^  ii^    made    to    in»^ 

:ritr---at!  :;^a!    ;  ■  \.-:  anc.     ..f    W,!- 


u>p 


i 


.  I  :f  <•  ^r. 


s**\  »:■ 

l>:  < 


■  a! 

>s 


m- 


iiani«      po-i: 

sl^r«re  t'lr 
.shamed  IM'  I  n;ted  Slates  into 
quitk  aeium  <»n  tin  Ne4{io  ques- 
tion Lynn  seen  ^  tirind  mter- 
cttnnection  l>elN^een  the  .Vmeii- 
tdi'i     i^iegiw-s     slrtjjK^Sit       i*'*'     »ie«'- 

t  or  id -vide    non- 

u^.iiis.s'i  exjjujtla- 


dom    and    llie 

lion  He  met  Iht  re\  t»Uiti<wi- 
aries  of  our  lime  in  Cut»a  la-it 
•.••*ar.  represenlali\'es  from  A.tia 
Africa  and  Latin  .America  Inr^- 
plicil    m    ills   enihu.siasm    wa.s    i 

*»-     -■-    —    ■-».  — -     ^... 

Amcjuati      so^ots        LiIh  rali»Mi 

of     t  K»«      Ntf^k/ro      i«     t',o\      ti)      4li?h4 

Token  integration  is  ti>taliy  un- 
aciet>tabie  And  Lynn  finds  it 
far  easier  lo  ulenlify  with  the 
oppressed  ol  llie  S  o  u  t  fi  e  r  n 
Ilemi.<*phere  than  witli  anti- 
revt^lutiofiary  America,  attiuent 


Free    Dixie,    and    Lynn,    his  and    white     liis    talk    implies   .i 

•pokefuman.    are    urging    upon  foretaste  of  what  Ihe     go-»it»w  ' 

the  Southern   Negro.    I'hey   ad  a  p  p  r  i>  a  c  h    ii»   creating  an 

mire  some  di.sciples  of  non  vio  alienalt?d    n  a  t  i  f>  n    withm    th*» 

lence    —   but    not    the    philoao-  United    Stales,    antagonistic    to 

phy.    Now,    claims    Lynn,   with  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

the   story  of  Williams   and    his  and    I«K>kin*»    iiid-iHi«>    f'yr    their 

Motirue  riOe  squad  capturing  idetilily. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Flv« 


"Out  of  the  Cradk 


y 


Endlessly  Roeking" 


Thomas  J.  Berry 


Calendar  of  Events 


-  Barry  Andelman  — 

many    of    the    concerts 


Tickets  for  many  of  the  concerts  which  ap[)ear 
throujrhout  the  year  are  available  on  a  subscription  basis. 
Two  such  subscription   series  are  the   Boston    University 


Sim  "1  iuhtnintr"  H(ipkins  comes  out  oT*  the  streets  of  Houston,  Texas,  out  of  the  Celebrity  Series  and  ihe  Folklore  Concert  Series.  Both 
davsV>f  theVneat  country  blues  sinRers,  th^  days  of  Blind  U'mon  Jefferson,  Lonnie  allow  you  to  select  seven  events  in  the  same  price  range 
Johnson  Tex-is  Alexander  men  who  have  knov-n  the  hardship  of  the  cotton  helds,  the  out  of  the  large  number  offered,  at  a  'arge  aaving.  Any 
prison  chain  gangs,  who  have  lived  on  hard  liquor  and  hard  women,  and  whose  greatest   |7/nj«ncens  in  U.is  senes  r^^^^    Donneny  Memorial  Theatre  at 


]o\ 


has  been  in  that  union  of  soul  and  guiUir  which  is  the  blues 

The  blues  isn'i  easy  and  it  rarely  tells  of  happy   things.    But  the  making  of  the 

created 


Tickets   $2,20,   $2.80, 


blues,  the  song  that  is 
one  moment  and  will  never  be 
heard  tiie  same  again,  this  pr<K- 
e.ss  has  in  it  the  essence  of 
what  IS  human  in  existence  — 
to  iiwc  dignity  and  meaning  to 
a  life  that  would  be  impover- 
islR'd  but  for  the  fact  ihat  the 
Mjn  rises  every  moiiiiiig  <iiid 
K  ts  at  the  evening  of  every 
tired  day;  but  for  the  fact  tliat 
a  man  has  it  in  iiim  to  talk  in 
rhythm  and  mo;in  to  tliat  sun 
and  that  hard  woman,  that 
tmpty  bottle  and  that  highway 
born   in   sweat   and   blood 

These   iire   real    things    Tlu'se 
are    real    things    out    of    a     life 
1h;tt    knows    l;;tle    outside   (►f    it 
{■t  If    hut    d.Ksn  t    seem    to    care. 
Mile    things   It    knows   are   not    a 
pari  of  our  experience,  no  mat 
ler  hti\\    v\  i(ie  tlw  slitteh  of  our 
lonianlie       iruai^ui.tt  ion        The\ 
must    cssent:;illy    rela'.n    a    cer- 
t^titi    strangeness      And    >et.    the 
ti\     !«a(hes    out     lo    us    and    we 
l«^pond      as      though      th.e     most 
iinivt  rsa!       truths       are       being 
shared     And    here    is    wheif   the 
jion>     I  liters       The     anirmatix  t- 
grunts,    the    stamping    fe<t,    the 
bod  It  s  moving  side  to  side,   foi 
lovv  iMg   the   darut    of  the  singer 
testify     lo     a     communion      But 
i  lit      vNonders     on     what      level. 
Sam     Hopkins     was    turned     on 
Friday    night    as    1    have    never 


IJCIITMN"     IIOI'KINS 

seen  lorn  bff(rif  he  was  clown 
and  showman.  aHhougii  never 
williout  ^uhtietv  in  his  string 
play  and  signihi  .ml  le«  hng  in 
his  voice  Hut  iH-liind  his  dark 
glasses  and  almost  grolescpie 
gold  t(»<»thed  smile  [>  t  i  h  a  p  s 
something  was  Uing  held  hack 
There  was  no  pinitentiary 
blues,  no  chain  gang  cry.  no 
song   of   the   hard    times   on   the 


cotton  farm.  He  told  us  to  list- 
en   closely    once    or    twice    be- 
cause  he  wanted   us   to  under- 
stand  what  he   meant,   but  the 
songs   that   were  closer   to  him 
were  further  from   most  of  us. 
Instead,  not  to  leave  us  looking 
down,  h*»  1»»*  f»ut  with  a  fast  one. 
Maybe    this    is    as    it    should 
be    However  the  blues  becomes 
in  his  hands  intensely  personal 
and  unique,  it  will  always  come 
out  differently  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  audience    This  is 
not      calculated      showmanship 
but     ratbei      natural     intuition 
There  is  still  in  a  s<'nse  a  white 
world    and    a    black,    and    they 
constitute  two    life   experiences 
which      are      still       far      apart 
■  l,ightnirig"      will     Iw     in     New 
York    C^ity    at    the    Village   C.att^ 
n<xt     week     and     the     audience 
ther(     will    probably    bt-   mostly 
Negro,   thougli    tile   old   country 
blues  singers  don't    have    much 
of  a  following  among  the  Negro 
vounger   generation,    who   often 
consider  them   to  be   crude  and 
old  fashioned 

The  New  York  nightclub,  the 
campus  coffee  shop,  the  big  city 
concert  hall  nuiy  still  be  for- 
eign to  Sam  Hopkins  He  was 
reluctant  to  ever  leave  home: 
"Here  m  Houston  I  can  be 
(Cvnthiued  on  Page  6) 


$13,  $17,  $21,  or   $26.   For  fur 

ther   details    write:    BU    Celeb-  ?••*"  PJ^ 

rity    Series,    143    Newbery    St..  *"i,^":,Ji-,. 

Boston  16.  Tickets  for  the  folk  *"*'^ ****'•       ,     ..^,.     ,,    „      .,, 

series   (for  seven  concerts)  are  Shakespeare  s     Othello     will 

$12  50    $15,  or  $17.50.  Write  to  "P*-"  at./ne  Charles  Playhouse 

Folklore    Concert    Series,    P  O.  «"  April   17 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Farce: 
''Mikado''  Comniils  Hara-Kiri 

By   John   Jacobs 

The  (;ill>ert-an(l  Sullivan-Society   i^yose  ha.>^  laui  a  •'Ki'<1t^<l"  ^KK-    Friday  niKbt'.s  per- 

*  r     r,>i  ma:i         i  »: *_J     i —     H ' ., I  >  1  ^  ..  I, -.  *  ^ , ,-, «     1-.  •  ♦     i  l^ '^     ;;t".Aw»-    Tif"    tiir-     I  y^  A  i  il  w'tOFi 

lOIMialK*"     VM       lilt:     i»IIKrttJ«»     111!  ev  Itrw     «<>       »»oiltli      mv««.  n.    .^.•••.-     ...«.     iii^     .-'V.^i^C    Ol      lilt     iy^^iii|^  I'./ii 

Street  Junior  High  Sch(K»l  with  a  thud  that  e<h<>e<i  ihrougb  the  unfille<l  auditorium  until 
ihe  tinai  curtain  of  the  play  was  jvuliod  The  ^how  vsas  pathetically  slow.  The  first  act 
liraKK*^!  ^ith  a  weight  so  laJKe  thai  the  .-econd  iu:{  (which  did  pick  up  a  little  in  its 
timing)  never  had  a  chance  to  reverse  the  w  hole  pacing  process 

pick    up   their    cues     and    fiist    to 

Mikado    of    Japan    inoughl 


Box  No.  227,  Boston,  for  addi- 
tional information  There  is 
only  one  catch  —  as  you  might 
exp)ect,  these  series  are  sold  out 
within  a  few  weeks  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  act  NOW. 
Final  changes  in  the  Met's  pro- 
gram: Tosca  will  be  presented 
instead  of  Adrianna  l^'couvre- 
ur;  Gabriella  Tucci  will  sing  in 
all  places  that  Renata  Tebaldi 
was  scheduled  to  appear;  Anna 
MofTo  wil!  appoju  in  Miss  Tuc- 
ci's  place  for  La  Tra\  lata. 

CONCKRTS: 

Friday.  April  lf».  Th<'  Boston 
Conservat«»ry  (»f  Mu.mi  iinii  tht- 
MIT  Svm|)liony  will  present 
"Ballef  in  Kres^je  Auditorium 
at    K  ;U)   p  m  Th(     Harvard 

Cilee     Clut),      Ha<ieliffe     Choral 
S(KMety.   and   the    Harvard  Had 
cliffe     Orehe.'^tra     will      present 
Handels    "Israel    m    Kk.n!>''    id 
8::U)   in   Sanders  Tlieatre 

Saturday.  April  20     Tlu    Bos 
ton      Conservatory      and      MIT 
Symphony  will  pes<'nt  the  same 
program  as  the  preceding;  mj^ht. 
same  time,  .same  place  The 

Harvard    ensembles    will    once 
again  present  "Israel  in  Egypt" 
in  Sanders  Theatre  at  tt Mi 
Joan    Baez    will    appear    in    the 


"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  by 
Goldsmith,  will  be  presented  at 
Wellesley  Alumnae  Hal!  at  8 
p.m.  on  April  19  and  20. 

Two  plays  in  German  by  the 
Student  Theatre  of  Kiel,  Ger- 
many will  be  presented  in  Har- 
vard's Loeb  Drama  Center  on 
April    19  and  20 


Albert  Schweitzer 
College 

If  you  ore  interested  in  spending 
a  year  o*  this  smoll  internotionol 
co-educotionot  college  in  Germon 
Swizerlond,  studying  philosophy, 
ethics,  religion,  psychology  or  po- 
liticol  science,  with  possible  credit 
at  Brondeis,  coll  Kl  7  3412  or  EL 
4-0240  in  Combridge  for  further 
informotion. 


Rm.  PKonc  TW  3-2520 

Angela  Castellana 

A   Borb«r  Science  Grodwot* 
S47  M«ifi  Stre«« 


The  leads  were  slow  lo 


t<K}     t>ften 
iru-'      St:!j;e    re 
exist.     No    |.M'r- 


<iroj)       forget       and 

actions  did  not 
son  (.n  staK«  paid  the  slijihtest 
attention  to  the  ai'tion  of  the 
ji,t\  (  xcep!  \^  hen  he  v^^a."-  fiil!> 
jn\e!\,e<l  vKith  it.  Lv...ls  v\ent 
f.i!t  of  (■h,.ra(  ter  as  s<^)oii  a^  they 
vv «  r»  tinivhe(!  .--a  \  iii^  their  lines 
The  pi.iN  lai  kt  d  iiian\  thm^js, 
aiai  .,!mii  ■'.  a!!  of  Iherri  e(uiid 
]i.i\»  i>een  <'\(rliKiked  if  it  had 
ra.t  i)(  «  ri  th.it  t.he  sIkiw  la<  ke<l 
1(,«  (.ne  thiii^  \,shi(h  h.i^  rn.Kie 
The  Mikado  ..-  popular  a^  it 
Mill  IS  t<Kia\  f-  r.(h.\  ni^ht  .^ 
production  laeketl  th(  dilinrt 
arid  Suih\an  sp.irk.  wit,  and 
.<- i.iP'^i  1.  k  f<.nr,  of  faicuai  ei.:o 
«<1\  which  i>  the  «-s«  ii<t  of  The 
Mikado.     Hut    on    Friday    niKht, 

*  I  1  .  t  ,  i      -         V  ' 

I  1  l»  1  ,1  1  1  ^  I  1  ■>  V\    1  1  H     I  I  »     <1  1  1  If  I    I    Ol  I  I 

tht       .iu(liin<e      wtrt       pre(i<»m- 
jnaiitl\      m     res^Hinse     to     those 
lines      and       situat;(ms       winch 
uere    so    obviously    funn>     tli.<t 
1h«  \    C(»uld   not   tielp  but  elieo   a 
Jaufctii.   and    to    those    cfinlemjK) 
rarv     j'-k**;    \»,  ln<  h     '^o    urine<-es- 
faiiix     iiave     JTMCoiiie    a     part     of 
C-    rtiid   S   tradi!ion   at   Brandeis 
fiut  even  with  this    the  great- 
est   ef    all    ^K)sslble    faults,    tiie 
rhow  was  not   complett-ly   unre 
warding     The  egg  was  far  from 
^..'idt  r.    but    .t   wxs  gilded     Ccr 
tain    actors    and    certain    .s<enes 
did  i,<ii\  U>  thi    show,  and   kept 
it     for     n^any     p+H.ple     (mostly 
lhos«-  V  ho  had  never  s«'en  The 
Mikado    \:M'fore)    far    abov*'    th*» 


the 

thf  sh<^>v>,  out  of  the  i^lt-^'p  fr«'e?»' 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
He  was  iTuel  '  d..stic  ;m<i  at 
times  *  '  «  ;■  a  liUle  funri\  This, 
Loupleci  wilfi  .)  [)erf<-<  t  xoiee 
for  the  part  ga\e  hirn  Ifu  onl\ 
sustaine<l  applause  of  the  e\t'- 
nmg  Hut  .it  lh»  '-..me  tmuv 
the  Mikad;-  appeared  a  li'Ue 
seiu/oid  NNini.n  tiit  sana  ^ong 
a|>f)eare<i  a  ^!e[i  .uid  turn  uhieh 
liK.ked  like  It  taint  Iroio  a 
v.iudeville  act,  a  serious  Si 
ainese  uaik  across  stage  which 
W.t.'.keO  llKe  ii  t.init  fioiU  Thr 
King  and  1.  and  a  luiinorous 
Ci\trtl\  sad  i-^  la  laugh  u  tiicfi 
h.oked  hkf  it  t  .ina  from  a  good 
}/t  rf<u  inance  ef  (iilbeit  anti 
Sullivan  ,v   The    .Mikado.     If    Mr 

(haraeler  portr.iveti  m  his 
laugh  the  r(«le  wttuUi  h.tve 
been  supwrh  \<  it  ua^  though. 
the    Mikado   titttKl    m    well   with 


p!a\      I iH' 
bvit    within    it 
stcHKi    on    top 

BeiroHo    ..-     the    part    of 
had    his    proi;lems        He 


th«>  tont    of  the  w  'noh- 
tone    was    wrong 
Chris     Hohn>J<nn 

Je.e] 
Ko  K( 

seemed  Ihroughoul  the  whole 
play  to  sen.se  that  .something 
important  was  missing  But. 
his  attempts  to  interject  the 
rr,isi.:ng  element  '^arcei  met 
with  only  occasional  success 
rVhj''  lie  was  tfx)  old.  His 
age  made  him  slow,  and  his 
slowness    acided    to    the 


he  felt  it  was  lacking.  But  Fri- 
day nights  Ko-Ko  belonged  in 
a  melodrama,  not  in  a  Gilbert 
and   Sullivan  farce, 

Nanki  P(K1  as   was  play€xi  by 
Carl    Woelx:ke    was   well    suite<i 
for    GillM'rt    and    Sullivan    pro 
duetions  (which  means  I'm  not 
sure    alx)ut     its    effect     on     any 
other    possii)le    stage*        If    Mr 
Woebeke  will  just   work   <»n   his 
diction     allowing    mtire     peK)ple 
to  hear  him  when  he  sings,  and 
(itH-line    any    more    sweet    tt  nor 
reles,    he   has   tht^   j>ossil)ility    of 
going   far   on    a    C,    and   .S   stage 
As     Yum  Yum.     Rii/atx^th     Af 
fei(ier   played   her   part  straight 
an<i    wfll      Her    voice    added    a 
great  deal  to  the  show    Katisha 
was  plaNiHi  well  l)y   Susan   F^us- 
sia.n     whos,^   voire   could    insure 
iier   future    m   CfiUx-rt   and   Sul 
hvan   productions      Other   leads 
in     the    show     were     played    by 
Dons     A.xelr<:>d.     F.lKn     Berke, 
and  Lance   Klass 

Further    gild     was    added    to 
W.v    play    by    the    Male   Chorus 


I 


WEST  END 
SERVICENTER 


€sso! 


809   Mcin  Street 

(Corner  of  Bocon) 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

TWinbrook  3  9338 


WHAT'S 

NE\V 

IN  THE  APRIL 

ATLANTIC? 

WItHam  S«roy*n  ;  The  f«m«d  Biithof  of 
•oya  •«<•   G»r»«  To««th«r  has  >^rttten 

touf  plav'.eti  fof  The  Atlantic  A  -rat 
tour  d«  tore* 

Randall  Jarrall  A  l^acJinn  Itleraty 
crittc  ottars  •  detailed  «n«lysi«i  o»  son\m 
Russian  *h€>f  t  novels  by  Gonol  T  ii'r«n«w 
and  ToKtoy 

n«:«^<  SScCt"  :  *  w^<m."»"'*  »iuoy  o»  ina 
effects  of  se<  tionai'sni  tha  Ku  Kuin 
Klan.  the  daprasston  and  >**•'  ye*'»  on 
tr»a  South 

/iLSi) 
-Labor'a  W»»f ara  ttata"    In  the  fW^t  ot 
a  series  of  labof    ijnK)n    proxies    A    H 
Raskin  tooHs  at   Naw   Yofk  s   Local   3  of 
the  EltBCtiical  WorKars    union  — 
fust  union  local  to  establish 
a    ?b  hour  wofHweaH 

Tha  pursuit  of  axrel 
lance  is  tha  everyday 
lob   of    The  Atlanti.    s 
•ditors    ba    a    in    f>< 
lion     Of     fait,     poetry 
Or     i'rc>se       In    ever 
tn<  reasins    nuri»t)er». 
those     in     pursuit    of 
«(  aOarriK     exrellenra 
find  in    The  Atlanfu    « 
t  h  a  ii<»f.  j(  .n»(.    tf  n  te  r 
taming    and    enlinht 
en  'n  n     r  om  p  B  n  'on 


plane  of  abs<^>lute  boredom  The  except  for  one  or  two  almost 
b*st  performance  of  the  eve-  brilliant  scenes  (like  the  love- 
ning  was  iuioed  in  bv  Julian  making  scene  with  Katisha). 
Millstein  who  portrayed  the  he  reminded  one  of  the  de- 
fat,  obnoxiou*:.  but  always  pressed  Jack  Point  of  last 
slightly  lovable  Pooh-bah  with-  years  production     Mr    B*»rman 


which  started  the  piay  off  with 
a  bang  Congratulations  are 
here  due  to  Elaine  Comparone, 
this  year's  mtisicsl  diretrlor  If 
nothing  else,  this  year's  pro- 
duction had  the  musical  direc- 
tion and  singing  voi<'es  which 
were  lacking  in  last  year's  pro- 
duction. The  orchestra  under 
the  direction   of    Emanuel   Sin- 

This  year's  production  of  Th« 
Mikado  was  in  conflict.  The 
conflict  took  place  between  the 
inherent  riotous  character  of 
the  show  and  the  suppressive 
seriousness   with   which   it  was 


CAMP   COUNSELOR   OPENINGS 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

C  Mav  ao«  IV  4  caotpiatWK  at  at  >*o«i  i  yaor  at  coSaa*  / 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS  and  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

•  •  .  comprisiaff  MO  ouHlanding  Boyf,  Girls.  Brother- Bial*r 
mtmi  Co-Ed  C«mp«.  Ioc«l*d  Ihroughoul  th«  N«w  England  Mid- 
4W  AtlaBlic  Stad#«  aad  C«a*da. 

. . .  DfVTTES  TOU1  Df  QUDUES  concfwdn^  awimi  ampioTvaaMi  fM  H*«d 
Gregg  l-aodan.  Sp«cksHla«.  Gaoarol  Gou— tora. 

Writ«,  i^hont,  or  Call   in  rtrton 

Af i^cUitloffi  of  Privoto  ComfH  —  Dopt.  C 

M^MwaH  M.  Alaa—daf,  fxTcwftva  Oirmti^te 

I U  WmI  4aiMl  S«r#«fa     OX  5-2454,     N«w  Y«r1i  34,  N.  Y. 


Once  Again  — 
eiii>/>DCAM  CTiinicriJ-    . 

(Som«  tourt  include  an  axciting  visit  to  lara«t) 


;<tKl 

■was  found   to  be  so  lacking   in 

the  rest  of  the  play.    His  walk, 
his  stance,  hij; 


'•ook«. 


in  the  farcical  spirit  of  Gilbert    came  over  well  though    becau.se  put  on.    Many  on  stage  seemed 

Sullivan— the  spirit  which    he.   like  Chris  Rohmann.   fitted  to    feel    that    the    show    should 

in  wilii  the  general  tenor  of  thr  have   put    ihe   audience   roiling 

play     He  dici  a   fine  job,  but   I  in  the  aisles  with  laughter,  but 

his  inter-    am"  afraid    >t    was    all    wrong,  nobody    but    Millstein    made    a 

Ko-Ko    was    just    loo    pathetic,  concerted  attempt  to  put  them 

He  had  Herman's  all     his  bril-  there.    The  whole  p'^rformance 

liance,    his    superb    acting    and  was  summed  up  in  the  middle 

singing  ability,  hi?  great  sense  of  the  last  act  v.'hcn  the  Bliksdo 

of   emotion,    his   ability    to    see  quite  aptly  exclaimed  in  a  very 

humor,  and  at  times  his  ability  exasperated  voice,  '"Dear,  dear. 


pretations  of  his  lines,  all  put 
him  within  The  Mikado's  true 
comedy  form  If  the  rest  of  the 
production  had  followed  Mill- 
stein. it  would  have  been  a 
smash 


Chri*  Rohmann  ui  the  role  of   U)  try  and  create  hujiior  when   dear!   this  is  very   tiresome. 


The  Famous  TCE     \ 


Th«  fabulous,  long  e$t»biished  Tours  that  includ* 
many  unique  features:  live  several  days  with  a 
French  family  —  special  opportunities  to  make 
friends  abroad,  special  cultural  ever^ts,  evening 
entertainment,  meet  students  from  all  over  the  world. 
Travel  by  Deluxe  Motor  Coach. 


•  53  Days  in  Europe  $705  •  wclusive 

Transatlantic  Transportation  Additional 

Trav«t  Arrangements  Mad«  For  Independent 
Groups  On  Kequest  At  Reasonable  Prkes 

TRAVU  t  CULTURAL  EXCNANeE.  HlC.  Otpt.  C 
MIFiftkAvt     •    N.Y.  17.N.Y.    •    0X7^129 


Comments  on  Crisis  Democracy 

'■ ~   Judy  Smith  and  Julian  Weitzenfeid  


We  would  like  to  consider  certain  general  arguments  frequently  presented  to  defend 
limitations  of  freedom.  These  become  more  prevalent  in  times  of  rrisis.  \Vc  will  net 
consider  specifics,  but  rather  consider  the  validity  of  the  basic  argument. 

**No  freedom  is  absolute."  This  statement  is  usually  followed  by:  "You  can't  shout 
*fire*  in  a  crowded  theater."  These  statements  are  usually  stated  as  a  parrot-like  repe- 
tition of  a  high  school  civics  text.    Far  be  it  from   us  to  disagree  with  a  high  school 

civics  text,  but   let   us   at   least        .             '    .              ..  /      ,                        .                .    " 

make   clear    to    those    who    use  «f  Jews  to  ghettos.  Also  worthy  pects  of  an  issue  and  remember 

these     statements     what     they   of  note  in  this  respect  are  the  the   principles   upon   which   the 

m^an.                                                      American    revolution    and    the  system    you    are    defending    is 

formation  of  the  Labor  Party  in  based,   whether    it    be   a   demo- 

Restrlctlons  Necessary            England.  Things  will  change  if  cracy  in  a  political  conflict  or  a 

Freedom    is    the    absence    of  only    people    have    the    courage  university.   Absence  of  thought 

restrictions  upon  a  person's  ac-   and    the    conviction    to    change  is  never  good.  Since   the  claim 


Objection 


that  unanimity  is  necessary  has 
been  disproven  by  example  and 
freedom  of  expression  is  itself 
good,  no  justification  can  be 
found  for  a  tyranny  of  panic. 
We    have    examined    and    re- 


tivities.   The  statement  that  no   them, 
freedom  is  absolute  means  that 
in  all  spheres,  some  restrictions 

are  necessary.  Yet  most  philoso-  Objection  is  sometimos  rais- 
phers  have  found  it  necessary  ed  that,  in  times  of  crisis,  one 
to  justify  any  restrictions  they  should  not  question  the  leader's 
might  propose.  'What  grounds  decisions.  It  is  elainied  that  op  jected  some  of  the  arguments 
do  they  have  for  saying  that  fK>sition  divides  a  country,  or  liiai  form  the  Intsis  for  limita- 
some  restrictions  must  exist'  campus,  and  weajtens  it    In  this    tions  of  freedom    We  would  like 

The     classic     example     of     a    regard,  it    is  interesting   to  note    to   conclude   by    suKg^^^tuig   that 
libi«ral    ph.cing    re.stnclions    on    that    the    right    of    the     Fascist    .f  anyone  would   hke   to  deem 

Mill    He  consid-    Party     to     hohl     meetuigs     was    such  limitations,  it  is  uuuiobent 
iiol    preserved     in     England     in     the    upon   hiiu   to   prove   tluit    such   a 
middle  of  WW     11     Apparently,    limitation    is    necessary    to    pre- 
this  did  not  weaken   the  Bnlish    serve  the  rights  of  others    This 
defense.  niay     substantially     rt-duce     the 

In   times  of  crisis   it    is  irniwr-    amount       of       American  Ltgion 
tant    that    one    con.>id«r    all    its     deiniKi.iiy  on  campus. 


freedom  is  J  S 
ers  separately  acts  that  are 
injurious  lo  others  and  tliose 
that  are  Of  the  former  he  says; 
"Tiiere  is  no  room  for  enter- 
taining an\  such  (juestion  [of 
society  s  jurisdiction  |  wtu-n  a 
person  s  conduct  allects  the  in- 
terests <»i  no  persons  besid«.»s 
himself,  or  needs  nut  alVect 
them  unies->  they  like"  Si^^'^k- 
ing  of  ads  injurious  to  others, 
he  says.  "Encroachment  on 
their  rights;  intliction  on  Uiern 
ot  any  loss  or  damage  not  jusii- 
lied  oy  his  own  rights;  (em- 
phasis our)  .  .  .  even  sellish  ab- 
etinence  from  defending  them 
against  injury — these  are  fit  ob- 
ject* of  moral  reprobation.  ..."  .  .  ■  -  ,  t'  .  i  oi  *  i  •  ioqo 
In  other  words,  to  show  that  the  last  such  exhibit  in  the  L nited  States  oc-curred  m  1880. 
stn  action  is  beyond  the  protec-  The    individual   painters   of   the    Barbizon    school    have    in 


^liiKeiini 
lli^torir 


K.xliibii: 
liitere.^t 


By  (  HARLES  (;il  LIANO 

The  importance  of  the  present  Barbizon  exhibit  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fire  Arts  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 


lion  of  a  right,  it  is  necessiiry  to   ^o^ne  cases  managed  to  survive  the  revision  of  taste  which 
prove  that  It  mtringes  upon  the  '^        ^  ^^^    ^.^^.-^    ^  nineteenth   century    ideals, 

riiahts  of  others.  IN  NO  Oltit-n 


1  lie 


sustained  interest  in  C  o  r  o  t, 
Millet  a  n  <)  Daubigny  is  pri- 
marily   the    result    of   the    influ- 


lilt: 


tftlU 

right  of  another 


»K< 


Circumstances  is  it  pro 
per    to    say    that     no 

RIGHT   IS    ABSOLUTE   •    11    is 

interesting     to    note     that    Mill  .     .      j 

treated   here   as    equivalent    the    enc*'  that  these  artists  had  upon 
violation  oi  the  rignt  of  another    the    s  u  b  s  e  q  u  e  n  t    generation 

known  as  the  impressiolli^l^ 
Millet    has    survived    because 
Responsibility  ^f  the  eclectic  spirit  with  which 

The  issue  is  raised  that  one  Van  Gogh  copied  so  many  of 
must  be  responsible  for  ones  his  works  Daubigny  is  studied 
acuons.  Almost  all  insUnces  of  early     influence    upon 

irresponsibility   are  covered    by    **-^ 
Jaws      i  h»^r*.    Art'     l;iws    against    Monet 
glander,    distorbing     tiie     peace 
and   inciting   lo   i  loi   (to  iiaiUt.  a 
few).    When    these    ctiarges    are 


early 

Analogies  are  frequent 


determined  objectively  (by  a 
jury),  society  protects  itself 
against  irresponsibility.  These 
art  all  cases  in  v^hich  someone 
tlse  s  I  ignis  are  iniruiged 
upon 

Another  argument  often  u.sed 
to     Uele'id     liiuita'.ions    ot     tree 
dorn    IS  stated   in   several    forms, 
among    v\iiicli    are.    "That  s    the 
way  tne  world   is   '   'But   he    le- 
gally   has    the    right    to    do    it 
'Yoii  lan't  tight  city   hall       In  a 
nu)re    rational    lorn-.uiaiuni    ^^''^•- 
aioounls   to  saying,  tirstly,   llial 
legality   or   tradition   implies   ie- 
giiima'cy,  or  secondiy.  tnat  con 
tiilions 'that    ha\e    long    exi.sied 


1,.  ~>  .,  ^  ..  Vv*><»»  ♦»»>n  C<»rot  and 
Cezanne  We  wonder  if  t'nese 
artists  are  valued  intrinsically 
or  rather  vn  the  str«mgth  of 
their  historic  impact  It  has 
been  traditional  t<'  believi'  that 
only  Cor'>t  t'^s  vur\i\f'd  hs  a 
favorite  in  ccnt-rnpvrary  laste 
The  puip'KM  ef  thi.v  (  xhibit  is 
then  te  itsst  niiile  a  b  o  d  y  of 
w(irks  on  tiieii  ov.  n  merit  and 
to  explore  Uic  cpie-^nori  of  their 
intrinsic   xaluev 

Rraciions 
1   ha\»'   attempted   1t>   come  to 
this  exhibit  with  an  ^>\>*  n  mind, 
find    t.hat    »'l    uiy    rt-ac- 

uld 


_- 1 . . 

i>l  I  1   Y 


cannot    Lx^     changed      in     other 

words,  since  such  restrictions  tions  are  largely  what  1  v^o 
have  been  imposts!  for  <i  l(.ng  ha\e  anticipated  1  am  in  corn- 
time  they  must  continue  to  be  j^,^^,  j^^.j.j.pfi  with  contempo- 
imposed.    With     respect    to    the  ^^^     ^^^^    ^^^^^,^    Millets 

first  point,  Rousseau  says.      Hie    ^'''^  ,r,i«i;*»rv 

strongest-lunless  he  transforms  reference  to  P*\«--«"\  '"^«f// 
force  into  nghl  and  ol>e-d.eucc  hravy  «nri  ta.steiess  ,.is  ^^a^- 
jnto  duty  —  is  never  strong  gerated 
enough  to  have  his  way  ^11  the  helpe«l  by  his 
time  '  This  means  ^hal  author-  paint  1  find  it  cunou 
ilics  in  power,  in  order  to  pre-  Gogh  could  have  ute,.  so  ...- 
se^rve  Uieir  power,  have  fostered  volved  with  a  man  who  was  so 
the  myth  that  those  in  power  much  his  spiritual  junior.  Van 
^hat  is  best  and  therefore   Gogh   was  also   enamored   of  a 


private  His  oflficial  canvasse* 
of  allegorical  themes  e.stab- 
blished  his  reputation  within  his 
lifetime,  whereas  the  sketches 
ftir  which  he  later  tx'came  fa- 
mous were  withheld  from  the 
public  view,  we  have  come  to 
lcK)k  upon  the  sketch  as  more 
vita)  than  the  finished  wt)rk  In 
Corofs  case  I  agree  with  this 
concept,  for  the  official  paint- 
ings are  quite  grim 

"Troy on  was  the  teacher  of 
Boudrin,  who  of  cour.sc  influ- 
enced  early   Mcr.ct    '   Trey  en 

eiofinfs  I  :  '-J  :::  i:;:^.  :;;::jvi;i  iC«ii 
statement  as  a  !  y  r  i  c  painter 
with  a  fresh  st'ose  of  color  As 
we  might  expect,  his  sketches 
are  prominently  exhibited; 
however,  his  (/fTiciar'  paint- 
ing, "The  Pointer,'  is  harulled 
uith  a  hrilliance  of  light  and 
color  which  is  most   imprcssi\e. 

Kou'^'.eaM 

I  find  tliat  Ihe  paintings  (»f 
Rdiisstaii  are  --inKularly  lack- 
ing in  inter'  st  He  ha>  the 
usual  (.(Election  of  landscapes, 
sketclie.-i.  etc  The.M-  however 
*««»fii«iMi w  friii  iti  laUii  lilt  «  Vf. 
Also  It-presented  are  Did/, 
Dupre    and  .laccpie 

Th.e  use  of  tlie  term  Rarbi/on 
s«hool  beiornes  lather  ;,nibikru- 
ous  h<  cause  of  the  simple  dif- 
ferf-nces  of  the  individual  art- 
ists rtie  didac  tu-  literal  ipiali- 
ties  of  MilU\  do  n'-t  srcm  t«i  re- 
late to  Cor%ii  >  mostly  intro- 
spective    gentility       Daul)igny"s 


1 1 


I ;  ^ 


to    p«'asant 

ic«)nography      is     not    turl>ed  tranquility  contrast  with 
belabored   us*'  of    the     cluttered    decay    of    Rous- 

e*>aw'«;  marshv  forests  and  thatch 


!S  that  V 


Success  of  Exhibit 


know  w 

have    the    right    lo 

power.    This    means, 


exert    that    numt>€r    of    people,    from    Dore       .     .       ,      .     ,     „.^^. 
in    effect,    the    illustrator   on     Dr.    Gilbert    of    displaying    intact 
rhi»t   miphJ    makes  right,   lliere    has  offered  th*»  •..ap*»«t.nns  that 
are    many    ways    of    obtaining    m   this  sense   Van    Gogh   k"   a 
DOwer   in    our   society.   Few    of   true  Victorian. 
them  have  anything  to  do  with        Perhaps   the   m  o  s  t    pleasant 
greater   thmking    abilities   than    surpri.';c  of  this  »Iiww  •»  the  i..- 
others      President     Eisenhower   elusion  of  works  by  Daubigny 

(of   the  US    and   of   Columbia    He  displays  a  vitality  of  paint    .    ^      ^.        _,,  .     ,         .     ^  .. 

(Of   the   u.^.    a  ^^  color    which    establishes    intention    We  entirely  reject  its 

•'^  -  ^-„«^«     represented     by 

fficial"  art  aspt'Cts 
composition   and 


University) 


This    exhibit     has    Ix-en    suc- 
cessful   on    its    historic    int«'rest 

t  h  e  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  French 
impressionism  in  its  second  in- 
tention of  reviving  a  lost  taste 
for  an  outmoded  school  of 
rkftinting  it  i«!  more  jiliaky. 
Barbizon  art  cannot  survive 
modern  taste  in  the  level  ot  us 


amDle    If  anyone   believes  that  him   as   a    first    rate    but    some-  PJ."P«««"^.^ 

thoSe  ■  in      authority      actually  how  neglected  painter.  We  are  ^'^If}' f^^'^''/ 

1    .  I ♦     u<.    Ko..    K*»<»ri    brain-  4orv«r\foH     in     nlav     tn#»     art     his-  ^^    *>•»    lormai 

washed^ The  "po'int  iriogically  toricaf  game' of"  seeing   Monet  see  only  the  sketch  -r.d  study 


indefensible.  in  his  large  canvas  of  a  poppy 

With    re«pect    to    the    second   field    This  is  however  not  nec- 
impiication  of  this  position,  one  pssary,  for  Daubigny   is  in  his 
need     only     look     at     history,   own  right  interesting. 
Several   universal    and   ancient 
institutions  that  have  been  ovcr- 


as  valid.  This  is  indeed  harsh; 
however,  the  rejection  of  nine- 
teenth century  values  has  t>een 
so  strong  a  revolution  that,  in 
terms  of  our  own  intellectual 
context,  we  are   not  at  liberty 


Corot 

thrown    are    slavery,    Catholic       There  are  two  kinds  of  Corot    to  enjoy  its  products  with  corn- 
hegemony,  and  the  restrictions   represented,  the  oflTiciaJ  and  the    plete  objectivity. 
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{AxiU^or  of  "I  Wof  a  Tetn-a^  rhmrf",  -'Trit  Many 
L(n>es  (if  DiArt*:  (ixUvi."  eU  ) 


NOW  YOU  CAN  BE  YOUNGER 
THAN  SHE  IS 

It  is  n  scif-ritific  f:H  t  th.-tt  j.^irls  reach  emotional  matnrify  earlieT 
than  lioys.  1  oi  this  jc-lmmi  frrshnnnn  piri^  an  re  Iik  umt  to  inalie 
roiiiHiitK-  jiUiiOiccs  with  freslaimn  bo3>,  Imt  mstcjul  chooM'  inea 
from  tlir  uiijvcr  cl.-c-^cv. 

'I'hus  the  In-liiii.ih  l)oy8  are  left  dntcicss,  and  in.-my  i^'  the 
Iii^lil  l!ic  «ri!n.  1  t.'-l.trian  <l..nn  snl.v  it.M-lt"  t<.  sic*  p  \u  <-(ii!;i!ly 
moist  vituatii'ii  (xi-t-  atncti^  ui)i«r-(  ia-sh  nirls.  With  iip|KT-il:is.M 
liit'n  U-invt  Mia|)|>t<!  up  \\  tu'slmiaii  t:uls,  the  iMK»r  ladies  «'l  t:.e 
upfxT  chi.ss  art'  itdu(<d  to  dreary,  lll.•lnl('s^  evt'tuiits  ef  Monojy- 
oly  !*.n<l  lioii.e  }M'i  iri.iiH'nt,'^ 

It  plniMirt".'^  u\v  to  rcfw.rf  thfrc  i.'-  m  soliitidn  tor  Ttii'-  niorniu 
pituhtinii      indeed,  a   \  er\    '-imple  '■cliitinri     Why  dont   tl-e  tv-o 

jfreat  have-not  groups      tlie  fresliiiiaii  Woys  and  the  !i|)fM'r  eht-ns 

girls- find  nolaee  uith  eaih  dth.er? 

True,  Iheie  i^  ^. .ni»-{ hiii^  in  an  hj^e  diffrrPRtiii!,  h'.it  that  need 

not  matter      VnVv.   lor  example,   the  cajie  of   Allx-rt    Paywrn 

H:j;:ifo<>»*  and  ICuBtacia  \  \e 

All>ert  f'MVson,  h  fret«limHn  in  wuxi  »n<!  (p*avel  at  \anderhilt 

T^niverhdy,  >\a>  vN)dkui}(  her»>.»^  the  <«inpii!«  one  dav,  we<*ping 

toftiy  iiJ  hm  ionelm*'**     Bhuiie*!  {»y   te«ti8,  ht  ^tuuii'lfco  upoa 


'^e  mlj  Wld  ^"^'^owmn^.. 


the  Kiijune  f<.rin  f»f  Ku^ta(  i;i  \^f,  a  Miner  in  wnktr  and  raJha, 
who  \N;t.v  coll.tp-rd  in  .n  w  r.h  i,«<i  hrap  .1,  the  turf  ^     ^ 

"Why  don't  you  watch  where  you're  going,  von  nniutr  \outii'' 

faid  Kn^tacirt  i^eevishly. 

'ini  s<irrv  IntJv,"  «Hi<1  Mlx-rt  Paxson  fUid  -tarted  t<^  rno\e 
on  f^iit  Midd.iiis  h«-  ^topi^d  ^tni<  k  hv  an  in.'-pirht.h.n.  '^i^idN  .'* 
be  sai<i.  tuggHiK  \\\^  'orrlo(k,  (icnl  \\.\\\V  mr  fofUMn:,  'oui  I 
kni.w  u'nv  v;  •.:  .»■  i:,i.~<  n.Me  It  -  (^■eau-e  vou  .ai  t  ^m  t  a  date. 
Well,  neither  can   !      ^'■  ■  '^^'^   (irti't   ut>  date  each  other 

"S'lirelv  vou   j«-t  '      (tumI   I'.ustit*  .a,  liK.kmg  with  scorn   ujx-n 


"tllF    IinV    iieMO    MMO    l«ni\ 


"(»}i,  1  kr;ovi  1  i;^  \<<\v-^vx  thHT\  v^m;  Tire."  said  Ml^-rt  rftvpon, 
"hnt  ti.ftt  d.H>Mht  Ileal,  u.  car,  t  find  h't^  of  fun  ti  ir,g>*  to  do 
t<;geth.er   " 

"Likf  what'      -he  ,i.-kf<i  ,   ,     .,  i        o  i* 

"Well   '  Wild  Athtrt    rivM'n,  "we  conld  t.uud  n  SnownnAn.  * 

"nnh'"  r>«.d   Kuvt^.r;;.    jcruahng  her  teeth 

"All  nght  then,  Kaid  MUTt  PavH.n,  we  couid  go  down  to 
the  iiond  Hnd  eat«  h  w-fne  frogs." 

"('gh'"  fiai<l  F.iistacia,  shuddering  her  entire  length 

"Yon  are  eallow.  green,  Hn<i  imninture,'  wiid  l*.iif»TanR.  Hnu 
I   will    thank   \u\i    to   remove    \o>ir    underage<l    pre«;«>n<«e   from 

iMine  fve»«   ' 

Highing,  Ail>ert  TavHon  ligldeil  a  cigarette  and  ;tjirte<1  away. 

"Kf^y'"  i'T\(^  Eujstacia. 

Me  JUAVfO.  ,        ,.  ,,      --.,   ,         ,    J 

.•'Wa«  that  a  MHrlU.ro  Cigarette  vou  jiiM  hghted'    phf  a5ke<l. 

"What  el{*e'  ■  Ka-d  Ail>ert  PaAs<.n. 

"TVien  vou  are  not  immature'  J-he  exctaimwi,  clamping  hsm 
♦a-n  her  fluvioie.  For  to  Mnokf  MarU>f)r<«  w  ttie  very  ewenc^ 
of  wiwlom,  ttie  heigin  of  Ament^Mi  aiw» w-»«c.'.. ,  t.;r  :r.cr,r...ro- 
Y^r+ible  pr^-f  »h.al  y(,«u  can  teil  gold  fronn  dn»w,  n^ht  from 
wmng,  fine  agnl  tol)accoP  from  r«le.  imth^tic  suhf^titutep.  Albert 
PavHcn,  if  vou  will  «til!  have  me,  I  am  youn>' " 

«'i  wjl!  "  K«.  a«u»  *x\i\  did  and  txxlav  they  are  marrieii  and 
nin  the  wcond  r)lggept  wickri  auu  i»ni«  t*t«.M.fii".«riv  ifi 
Duluth,  Minnefiota. 

C   l»A.<  Mai  8k«tMMI 


Fr««/imon,  •opAon.orf  ./un/nr,  M-nior— «»  cta«#**.  m§^;  'VP^«» 
9ind  conditionn  trill  enjtfy  mild,  rich,  filter  tip  Marlboro— 
mtmiUibU  in  puck  ot  fro*  in  every  one  of  our  Mtjf  •tmt9». 


'■'^>m,tt,^  JW><^''«>^'«»gllHlW'^'»tMWUhilv  ,*»mm'^ 


pmm*''  -mr'sff'mmwmmmwi  \ 


wmmmmm^' 
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TNI     JUSTICE 


AfMi  2,  1f«3 


Sachar 

(C<*ntinui'd  from  Front  Page) 

km  i  of  c<)ur;»Kf  to  sjH-ak  out 
a^aiiisl  Ihr  I  Resident  «*l  the 
UfH'cr^ily  wlic-n  att  ls.s'k'  thai 
in  basic  arouses  one  of  our  tac- 
Ulty 

?>[)fakiti>(  lo  a  reiord  audi- 
etic  '  of  iimre  llian  four  hundred 
sduletils,  F*  r  e  s  1  d  e  n  t  Sachar 
si>okv>  Thursiday  rught  at  a  Gea- 
er.t!  Kducaliori  S  le<.ture  on  the 
sut)|rct  "liranaeis  University. 
Its  Past.  Present  and  Future  " 
Tlu'  lecture  scheduled  since 
lasi  fall,  Wct>  not  intended  to 
serve  j>  a  fotuin  for  discussing 
tile  Aberle  case,  the  ['resident 
iiolcd  ailhoutih  he  added  tfial 
hi'  leali/ed  Ifns  issih'  wa.i  prob- 
ahiv  llu-  it.ii.>.)n  for  llu'  iaif^c 
audu'iice. 

I)r  Sachar  chose  to  enipha 
•;  »^  ii»*»  I  ir»ivt>r.>iit  v's  tirni  tradi- 
tion of  defencimt;  the  political 
rittfi'-,  of  Its  facult.N  nu'n>bers 
In  his  address  he  descrilu-d 
th'i-e  incideiii--  ni  his  ediua 
tional  c;«reer  that  in\<)lved  two 
former  Communist  party  mem 
bers  and  th4>  son  of  ii  prornin<>nt 
Communist  In  all  thice  cases 
he  explained  how  he  was  in- 
slriinienial  in  providing  the 
men  invoKed  with  op^x>^tuni- 
ties  to  adv  aiK  r  Uk  >r  profession 
al  careers. 

Th.-  r!t'si<h-nl  stat.^i  ihal  l!i<- 
fiHiiKii'i  ^  .►(  lit  aridi'i  N  rni\<r 
si'y  Ii  ui  accepted  a  thnc  f^'l(i 
coMunilnK  ril  lo  build  a  >ich.)ol 
of  quality,  witli  facultv  at  its 
l:iib  a  school  wht  re  libera!  art:> 
raduT  tlian  t«'chnical  skills 
w<»(il"l  l)c  i-ni  pha-ii /i-d  and  a 
i><'h.»ol  of  equality  -  r^^'ligiouo, 
racial    ^:\d    c«.»)nonm . 

In     answer     to    M-veral     ques 
tious    askiUii^    >pecif icall V    about 
hi-i   p<»sition   on   th»«   .Alvet  h*  ca.se 
I)r      -Sachar     said     t[iat     he     felt 
^1l^     .\lH*rh*'>    address    had    not 
been        in     the     pattern     of     tfie 
ac,jd«Mnic    tra(iition"    and    "via 
late  1     the     tradition     of     faculty 
di<nity    ■    addint?    that    h«T    cnt 
ici^m    was    esp«(  lall.v    tjut'siKiM 
al»i  ■   >ujc«'    \ft>     AlxTJr    v\a>   rH>t 
an    .\nuMi(ati    (  iti/cn     He   added 
that    neither    lu-    not    anv     'i»e«i 
ber    of    the    ailmiruslratioii    had 
directly     requ'->t('(t      Ml-^       .\\> 
erle's  resignatM)n     and    \i\.t\    no 
discrimination  m    iv^aidiux  pay 
incre;ises  had  !>*••  ti  used  ai^ainst 
the  Aix'ilc.. 


Faculty 


(Cotitinued  jrom  Fmu:  Pnn«» , 

t'lr  fi.>r  in  result  was  thi-r.-  \^^- 
CKcm.nl  Wc  also  tuui  on  m 
vestiiiation  no  reason  lo  ques 
ti  >n  [>r  f"-ough's  ability  a^  ,i 
ti-acaci  ,  i'resident  S  a  c  ti  a  r 
had  called  the  speech  "provoc- 
ative" and.  accord i fix;  i  Mrs. 
A^KTle.  cast  double  «>ii  la-r 
abi  hi  V  as  a  teacher  > 

The    ^.la  irnu-nt     <  .iru  'iid.-d    by 
}>.  •!  ;i'  I  Mi{      out  Ilia!       t  h»        (,<>.■ 

cf  !  )r  (]oui;h  h..i  d-riiun^l;  alcd 
th.  iirtit-n'  Ii  'd  fpi  appropri- 
ate pi  ><  .'dt.;  <■  to  be  established 
at  F'r  in(i.-i>  rm-.i  r>ity  to  safc- 
g.iaid  and  ^aaranuc  academic 
freedom  " 

Accord  I  n.4  to  Dr.  Silvan  S. 
Sciiwebcr,  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Senate,  two  amend- 
ments to  the  original  report  of 
th'-  Kaculty  Senate  were 
adopted  Thursday  by  the  facul- 
ty The  first  was  a  request  to 
the  Senate  regarding  recom- 
n^endatioiw for  procedures,  such 
that  an  official  reprimand  ut 
disciphnary  action  would  in- 
volve the  Dean  of  Faculty  and 
the  Senate.  The  second  a,.v 
concerned  with  the  questi'  •.  f 
procedures  to  be  established  ;;-. 
the  final  determination  of  fac 
ulty  salaries  Schwel>er  also 
noted  that  t  lie  Council  if  '.h* 
Fa<'i!'v  S.nate  had  1>«mti  em 
powcn-n  in  cariv  .\iarrii  oy  ine 
Senate  and  the  President  Id 
act  as  an  officia!  b'>d'.  •<>  r»^ 
view  on   rf-fpie-,"    ,,[,>    .    .  'ipijinl 

Whl<  M  a  fa«!,M,>  r''i<M!l!Mt  f,lke> 
X^^t.^^f^     .»       r ^.i..^„     ..,.1.., ,. 

any    fithf'r    aMiMti    alTcctin^    ]\\\\\ 

Willie      lil<-      fa<   liiiv      siriieiiieie 

diri    not    mention    .Mr-.     .X'M'rle  .> 


Cori   i-ri1 !  i!i     If:.)'     sh. 


More  Letters  to  the  Editor 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

a  battle  for  academic  freedom 
but  merely  to  IxHrome  the  cen- 
ter of  crisis  and  conflict  there- 
by satisfying  an  emotional  need 
to  draw  attention  to  thetiiselves. 
A.S  s  veteran  of  sludt-nl  battles 
in  an  earlier  generation,  I  hope 
you  will  be  careful  to  draw  dis 
tinctions  between  the  two  kinds 
of  activists. 

Maurice   Sussman 
FroffttwiT  ml  Biology 

Price  of  Tmili 

We  the  undersigned  graduate 
students  in  the  History  of  Ideas 
Department,  wish  to  express 
our  respect  for  and  agreement 
with  the  position  taken  by  the 
staff  of  the  JufHice  in  publici- 
zing   tht    events    leading    to    the 

r^uiunat  iftnu    of    I>rs.    GoUi^^h    Ulld 

Aberle  This  is  a  matter  of  su- 
preme concern  to  the  univer- 
sity, for  It  Is  a  clear  violation 
of  academic  freedom  We  con- 
demn the  ruthle>s  .on!  devion.-> 
way  m  whuli  an  outstanding 
memlwr  <d  the  facult\  was 
Irealeci    by    tiu-    adnunisliat  ion 

It  IS  fi  i^iileiiiii^'  to  watch 
Brandei.s  succumb  to  thr  in- 
creasing tendency  toward  the 
.suppression  of  free  thought  and 
spc-ech  in  the  Uniteii  Si.i'os 
Does  the  search  for  '"truth  e\i-n 
unto  lis  iruicrinosl  pait>"  slop 
outside  the  President  s  door  or 
wither  away  at  a  glance  from 
fx>tentially  hostile  tinaiuial 
donors  ' 

n.  .%ndreini 
Alan   Aronson 
<irorg   H     Fron»rn 
Stephen  J.  C;«liu 
Mrs.  Amy   K.a:i!>i 
William  I.etHii 
Phyllis  Mack 
Jack   Marshall 
Henry  Myers 
John  David  Oher 
Bill   Sp«-ln»«" 
Dehorah   A.  Thomson 
Arno  Wa-Herman 

Jo>t   as  the  wider  society  con 
tracts     m     lb.-     fa-'-     of     ,nits»de 
pressures,     the     pressures     from 
within    increase    m    <*n    altempl 
to    preserve    it.s    very    exisi«iice 
(.■on.se<4uently,     indiv.dual     frt-i-- 
doms     and     alternative     choires 
become  more   narn)wly   dctiiie<i 
—    Wc    >ee    the     admmislra 
tions    attempts     to    curtail     Ur 
Ciou>jh  s    ri^bt    to    tree<1oiM    ..f 
expression  as  symptomatu    of 
lh!2    »>h**ooinenon 
^    We    View     I)r     Sachar's    re 
fusa!  to  di.scu.s,s  dir«Mtly  tlu-s«- 
issues   at    the    (icneral    HdiM.i 
t:i?n  S    rt.,'.>tini^  la.>l    Thuisdav 
eveninti    a-    a     furl  bet     rci'cM. 
lion   of  t  h;--   proci    -^ 
'I  I;..    ;  ,.  ;,  s  "  n    '  >d  •■'  '-H    *  '>     I  b 

Sachar     ioi      r«  pt  uuan<tirit4     l)r 
Gough     vca.s     tliat     "  a'     the 

climax  .d  thr  n.ition.il  anxuty 
.  .  .  Ls^eJ  spoke  in  a  maiuu't 
which  in  nis  judjinienl  was 
dan^«-f'ous  reckless  and  iindis 
c-ipliried  "  h..s.sentially  what  Ibis 
nn  an^  ...  tbrtt  Dr  Sachar,  who 
often  avows  his  supjx)ri  of  the 
ri^jht  to  speak  freeiy  and  wiin- 
out  fear,  acted  in  a  way  whii  h 
had  th«-  effixt  of  invalidating 
this  ptinciple  by  susp<"rtd  sri^;  it 
during  a  time  of  crisis      Wc  "o 


ject?  Clearly,  this  is  the  time 
when  the  presentation  of  dissi- 
dent views  is  imperative,  not 
only  to  allow  for  alternatives 
to  action,  but  also  to  preserve 
individual  fre<'dcrn  from  be- 
coming completely  circum- 
scribed 

Further,  we  view  as  irrespon- 
sible Dr  Sacliar's  statement 
that  his  performance  at  the 
General  Education  S  meeting 
was  not  the  time  to  discuss  Dr. 
Gough's  case.  Here,  again,  he 
chose  to  circumscribe  free  dis- 
cussion, despite  the  fact  that  he 
explicitly  commenteci  on  the 
reason  for  his  overflow  audi- 
ence. Where  else  could  the  stu- 
dent Ixwiy  confront  tlie  Presi- 
dent on  a  major  issue  which  was 
disturbing  to  them  '  We  believe 
it  was  irresponsible  to  dismiss 
th*»  ijisue  bv  saymii  that  it  was 
not  a  question  of  academic  Iree- 
dom,  but  one  of  scholarly  tra- 
dition "  What  does  "  scliolarly 
tradition"    mean' 

Wc    regard     Dr     Sachar's    en 
tire   action    as    evasive      Wc    feel 
this    sets   dan,t;erous    j)reccxienls 
for    the   possii)le  continued   cur- 
tailment   of    academi'-    freedom 
We     hope     that     tb.e     [niblic     ex- 
posure- of  the  evcnls  of  the  past 
several    months    will    c-ontribute 
to  a  r<-vision  of  the  system  suci.* 
that  this  situation  wHl  not  aris<> 
aj^ain. 

Rrina  Melemed,  Cirad. 

Nathaniel  Kaymond,  (irad. 

Karen  Sack.s,  'G'i 


Lightnin' 

(Con>    ri  W'i    '  f  "in    P-ioc   4 

!.'   .n<'  and  buntjry  and  vv  a :  k  ■>■.,{ 
^i,ti  ^.  eiwMiriu-   \^  ill    liuy   Mil-  a  dill 
ner      It    ain  t    a i ways     lik.'    that 
ui  a  strange  piac-e  '     The  barrier 
:s    real     Bcf;;rc    it    can    be^in    to 

»  It  •  c  f  1  .  M  ..  I  I  M  » 


V/  V   1     *    V  *  '  • 


I'.ad     Im-'-.m 


tohi  U'nurt  wo.jld  tw  riefiied 
her  wticn  her  con'ra<  t  came  up 
for  r'-ncv'a!  next  ve^r  the 
.>tat.MTient  rjiil  de>rrirx'  The 
•imall     pav     i  n  c  r  c  a  s  c    she     re 

t    »-  t    V  »•  l/i       ,1  --.  o  I  s>«    I  ou  I  iiH  i  oi  jr 

Mr>  AIm-i  ie        ie«  '-ived        ibrt*e 

elKhfh*  of  lh»-  jMv  incrcav 
gren  to  o'her  member*  of  i»er 
dei>artmerit 


rcaii/c<i.    and    nujre    iban    ttiat 
ass>iinil,ite<i     It    IS    all    too    easy 
to      maintain      the      illusion      of 
yeah     man       The    blu**s    is   not 
merely    ?    form    of    expression, 
but  rarhf^r  »  ^vay  ox   me    in  in»* 
v^'ords  of  Brownie  McCibec    an 
cdfier    blues   man     "But    when    I 
said    1    nc^ver  (i^td   llu    lil',;c.,    '.(.c 
biue>      bas      always      bad      me 
'iriev    ve     always     utfu     lue       Tiie 
blues    was    in    the    cradle    with 

blues,  the  l)lues  had  me  My 
<  radle  would  rock  without  anv- 
lK>dy  rcxkin  '  "   Yes 

Som<dir>w  one  knows  that  the 
blues  IS  true  and  that  the  men 
who  make  the  blues  and  aie 
■Tiade  by  it  are  inherently  more 
hoii«->v  —  in  Jt-»u.««  naciiv-  '  tJicy 
cannot  help  thc^r.scJvcs  than 
thtjsi*  who  parade  as  Ih.e  I>e 
fenders  of  ih<»  Faith,  Truth 
even  unto  ..." 


i\  Frerdom  Ridr 

If  a  liberal  arts  university  is 
to  become  more  than  a  c<»untry 
club  for  an  almost  elite,  it  must 
encourage  the  broadest  expres- 
sion of  creative  opinions  not 
only  by  distinguished  or  no- 
torious visitors,  but  also  by 
faculty,  students,  and  admin- 
ministrators.  even  if  these 
opinions  seem  reckless  and 
ill-advised  to  others.  The  im- 
age of  a  university  should  not 
depend  on  the  public  state- 
ments of  an  individual  speaker 
at  a  campus  meeting.  The  im- 
age should  be  of  a  dynamic 
search  for  truth,  simple  or  elu- 
sive, within  academic  disci- 
plines or  in  the  broader  realm 
of  life  experience.  .Such  a 
searcli    allows     for     the    error- 

(Coiitiniied  on  Page  7) 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  Continued 


filled  trials  Uiat  precede  many 
important  discoveries. 

The  freedom  to  present  a 
deeply-felt  point  of  view  with- 
out being  penalized  for  differ- 
ing from  the  positions  or  ttic 
notions  of  propriety  of  the  ma- 
jority Hhou\d  be  a  basis  of  a 
college  education.  This  is 
broader  than  academic  freedom 
since  intellectual  and  social 
freedom  are  involved.  If  such 
freedom  is  lacking  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  the 
conformity  of  the  larger  soci- 
ety is  echoed.  College  adminis- 
trators should  cease  providing 
childhood  training  for  their 
ittudents  and  faculty.  For 
United  States  culture  to  gain 
meaning  for  the  exceptional  of 
this  generation,  it  is  necessary 
to  surpass  the  mass  culture  of 

iiction,  classical  records,  and 
educational  television.  A  good 
lil^eral  arts  university  must 
aid  in  the  germination  of  indi- 
viduals who  can  make  auton 
omous  judgments. 

Through  increasing  cx)ntrols 
on  the  members  of  its  campus 
community.  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity is  removing  itself  from  the 
vanguard  of  liberal  arl.s  iini- 
vrr.sities.  11  is  important  for 
a))  inter«^ttHi  members  of  the 
campus  communily  to  con.sider 
ways  to  halt  this  trend  1  sug- 
gest that  a  weekend  after 
Spring  Vacation  be  devote<l  to 
a  conference  on  the  future  of 
Brandeis  to  which  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  administrators, 
faculty  and  students  are  in- 
vited to  aid  in  translating  some 


neglected  aspects  of  Brandeis 
University's  unique  promise 
into  fulfillment. 

Jon  Freedman 
(Graduate     Student 
in    Sociology) 

llearj«ay  llcTi^MT? 

One  of  the  most  important 
problenns  of  the  Gough  case 
involves  the  clarification  of  the 
issues  involved,  not  to  the  point 
of  Ultimate  Simplicity  but  in- 
stead to  relative  intelligibility. 
If  one  wants  to  fit  the  Gough 
case  into  a  larger  framework, 
this  is  meaningful  only  if  the 
case  itself  is  valid.  Tht  validity 
of  the  conclusions  depends 
solely  upon  the  validity  of  tlie 
proofs. 

Unfortunately,  nf^ost  of  the 
Brandeis  "liberals"  do  not  rec- 

Oflniz«'    thai    r<M^rlll&i^^»a    may    \nA 

drawn  and  action  may  be  taken 
only  after  the  rational  consid- 
eration of  proven  facts.  We 
must  work  with  our  minds,  not 
our  emotions. 

What  we  know  in  the  Gough 
casi'  is  that  Dr.  Katiilttn  (iough 
Aberle  made  certain  statc- 
m«*nts  durir»g  a  time  of  crisis 
before  :».  student  nueling.  These 
statements  were  alleged  pro- 
vocative by  the  administrative 
head  of  the  university,  who 
substH^uently  reprimanded  Dr 
Gough.  Any  further  impHca 
tions  -  intimidation,  refu.sal  of 
tenure,  unjustified  salary  con 
trol,  infringement  ufxm  free- 
dom of  expression,  curtailment 
of  political  activity  m.side  or 
outside  the  classrt>oin  -  must  t)e 
disregarded,     becaus*'.     as      th«> 


Faculty  stated,  "The  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Aberle  has  prevent- 
ed a  clear  test  of  the  issue." 

The  Faculty  also  staled  that 
"JudgcKl  on  propriety,  respon- 
sibility, and  taste,  Dr.  AlK'rle's 
Cuban  crisis  speech  is  a  matter 
of  personal  opinion  However, 
even  Dr.  Aberle  has  agreed  that 
some  of  the  language  was  re- 
grettable. .  .  .  The  president, 
having  reached  the  opinion  that 
the  speech  was  irresponsible 
under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances had  the  right  to  disso- 
ciate the  university  from  the 
speech,  and  had  the  duty  to 
take  action  to  safeguard  the 
genc^ral  welfare  of  the  univer- 
sity from  any  damage  which 
might  result." 

With  this  in  mind,  we  well 
nruiy  question  the  eihcacy  of 
the    Student    Council's   censure 


does  this  accentuate  even  fur- 
ther the  gulf  between  the  ad- 
ministiation  and  the  student 
body,  but  it  also  shows  us  to  be 
immature  and  irralional.  and 
incapable  of  acting  vsitii  wis- 
dom and  discretion  on  matters 
of  vital  importance  In  a  case 
where  academic  fufdoni  has 
JLH-en  debated  so  i»(jll.\.  little 
regaid  has  l>«'en  siiown  for 
acatiemic    responsibtl  ity 

Should  there  Im-  question 
ai)oul  the  frt^Kioin  of  exjwt's- 
sion  on  campus,  tlien  car«'ful 
inquiry  should  tx'  made,  ynd 
proofs  found,  so  that  conclu- 
sions are  not  bas«d  ujK>n  as- 
sumption, emotion,  or  hf;tr«;;iy 
Should  Dr  (Rough's  all«'Ki*tions 
b«'  true,  the  burdt  n  of  proof 
I'-.^ts   ufK)!!   her.    That   sh«'   (hose 


to  resign,  and  leave  behind  her 
such  little  acceptable  evidence 
for      infringement      upon      her 
rights   (her  resignation  and  ac 
cusations    (*an    hardly    be    con 
strued   as  proofs)   seems  to  me 
indicative  of  her  genera!   srrc 
sponsibility   and   disrespect   for 
Brandeis      and      for      academic 
freedom. 

This  irresq;K>nsibility  some 
find  maniiested  in  her  Cuba 
speech.  I  find  it  also  in  her 
handling  of  the  entire  issue. 
Dr.  Gough  did  not  wait  for  con- 
firmation of  her  accusations 
from  either  the  Faculty  Senate 
or  the  AAUP  And  further 
more,  irhe  released  to  the  Jus- 
tice—  and  effectively  to  U»e  in- 
ternational news  servic«'s  her 
unsubstantiated  allegations. 
Such  adverse  publicity  as  that 
^hich  ensued  can  hav*>  <i«r»-»  nc 
KiHKi  lor  either  Dr.  Gough's 
own  refHjtation  as  a  respon- 
sible scholar,  or  for  tne  |>er- 
petuation  of  a  traditi<m  <>f  aca 
demic  freedom  anywhere. 

Joel  Stein  '65 

RtHognizing      the      fact      that 
many  of  the  studt-nls  v\Jio  tame 
to    last    Thursday  s    Gen     Kd     S 
m«'eling       were      intvresltd       in 
hearing  bun  discuss  the    iinpor 
tant   cast    of  the    .^berIes.    Preti 
dent   .Sachar   asked    t'neii    indul 
gence    in     not    making    tins    the 
central   issue,    and   thai   the   fac 
\ilty    was.    in    its  ov\n    wav      tak- 
ing     care      ('f      it       Tbouuh      lie 
avoided  m<'ntiorung  the  issue  it 
.self.     I'reMdent    Satliar's    entire 
speech    was    directed    lo    v\hile- 


washing  himself  with  regard  !• 
the  Aberles,  and  lo  prove  to  ihm 
stud<rnts  tliat  his  history  of 
fighting  for  academic  freedom 
made  the  charges  against  him 
ludicrous. 

What  many  «t»»deni«  do  not 
realize  is  that  the  original  topic 
which  President  Sachar  had  in- 
tended to  discuss  and  which  had 
been  publicized  by  the  Gen.  Ed. 
S.  Committee  was,  "Brandeia 
Educational  Policy — Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future."  Instead  be 
chose  to  give  a  defense  of  his 
pa;'i  record,  a  clear  indication 
that  it  was  the  Aberle  affair 
which  was  upnrM>st  in  his  mind. 
71ie  fact  that  he  had  to  use  sudb 
tactics  verified  that  he  was  on 
the  defen.sive,  and  that  he  waa 
guilty  of  his  accusation  of  Dr. 
Gough.  "cheap  popularity 
through  opDoriimi«»ri." 

in  his  speech,  PresKiemt 
Sachar  stated  repeatedly,  that 
he  recognized  tiie  "worth  of 
faculty.  '  making  it  app€*ar  that 
his  reprimand  of  Dr.  Gough 
was  all  the  stronger  As 
l«e  continued  to  defend  him.self, 
he  gave  several  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  the  Victims  he  had 
savtxl  from  the  transgre'ssors  of 
academic  and  political  fret-ciofn, 
and  ttien  turned  to  bare  his  ,m»u1 
to  the  students,  underscoring 
the  "irony"'  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  now  found   hims*  If . 

Yet,  as  his  excellent  oratory 
built  a  heroic  image,  various 
cracks  in  the  image  began  to 
emerge  When  has  the  "libtral 
tradition"  al  Brandeis  I'niver- 
sity  made  it  possible  for  an  ad- 
ministrator lo  argue  a  profes- 
sors    integrity,     or     any     t)ther 

(Conlinxked  on  Page  Si 
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llTiii«»f f  l^c'adw  *A'  Baseball  Season  Opens  on  April  10; 
To  llraiifl«>'iN  Tide  Azzone  Predicts 


By  JKI  K  (OHKN 

The   VViiitor   Intrarniirai  Sv-asoii   ra?i^   to  a   close  with 
gorne  tifU'  Uaski'tball  at  the  Shapiro  (iytn,  VVeilnestlay  ni^fht. 
In  the  teature  of  the  championship  triple  header,  the 


Winning 


s 


eason 


By  PKTKR  WEINKK 

"We  should  have  a  winnifij^  season,"  Haseba!!  coach  Azzone  boasted  in  a  recent  iii- 
Ne»rth  A  Nuscs,  l)ehin(i  the  'iS  [)oint  |H'rfoiniance  of  Richie   terview. 

llynioff,  ,stop{>ed  Fruchtrnari  Hall.  7G-7().    In  the  H  North  |  "We  have  boys  v/ho  are  hustlers  and  have  the  desire  to  play  ball.    Ki^ht  of  the  2ti 

finale  the  North  ('  Anifs  defeated  the  Rosen  Dorks,  41-28,   boys  are  freshn^ian  and  at   least  two  of  them  will  start.    We  have  a  strong  mound  staff 

with  four  returning  starters.  Our  biggest  obstacle  will  be  the  weather.  Last  year,  8  of 
our  18  games  were  rained  out.  This  year,  if  the  weather  holds  out,  we  will  definitely 
better  last  season's  *i-7  record." 

Coach    Azzono     went    on    to 
state  his  various  choicei  for  the 


and  the  Valley  Steamers  an 
nexed  the  B  South  champion 
ftlup,  ;i7-29,  over  the  Zoo  Zoos. 

Ilyiiiofl  the  Key 

HymotT  wds  the  key  in  the  A 
victory  He  hit  on  16  for  28 
from  the  tloor  atid  eight  of  12 
from  the  Ime  as  lie  etlectively 
controlled  the  pace  of  i»>*» 
"  fectuif  From  U»e  start,  however, 
it  looked  like  Fruehlman'ij 
game  Playmg  full  collefic  rules 
includuig  tw'o  slop  time  2l) 
IiiiiUite  halvt>.  Lh>II'-  trams 
foiiglil  oil  equal  lei  Uis  lluough 
the  opening  ten  mmut''s.  but 
Fruchtmao  l«-d  i)>  Paul  /.:»> 
OlU*  ^nd  Biit>l»y  I  i  n-enhei  i^ci 
put  iHi  a  spill  1  .iii<i  in->\rtl  mlo  a 
7  P'Mii!    U-ad 

OiKf       aj;aM!       Hymoll       took 
chaij^i'      and      brouglil      the      A 

I  U.3C3     UUe   IV     to     i«     11  V  I       pw  1  1  I  I     11  lot  1 

gin  at  haltluiH"  Fruclilmao 
pulh'd  uito  an  II  puinl  k  at! 
midway  lluou^li  the  second 
half,  but  couki  iiol  hold  the  ad 
viiitagf  as  H>  Mioll  hit  from  all 
over    I  111'    court 

With    three    minutes    remain 
io^    .\    regained    the    lead     /^y 
otle  ga\e  it  baik   to  Frmh.lman 
but    not    for   long     HymotT   hit    a 
jumiHM',  then  two  from  IIk-  line. 
Mikt_-  OtHMiuan   hit   in  ilose  and 
then     [)ut     in      two     mort'     fire 
throws  to  fend  ot!  a  late  h'rucht- 
man    l)id    and    A    had    its   chain    ' 
pioiiship 

Oberman  Stars 

In    uidition    lo   HymotT     the  A 
Nii^f>     had      (mf     cfTorts     from 

f><>!nts  ,ii\d  a  'aft  of  kcs  re- 
f>.»und>  ( 1  I  tif  i-it(i  (  hirlie 
^>chiltex    and  liii>li   iiialer. 


Zayolle  led  Fruchtman  scor- 
ers with  29  points  and  a  hne  all 
around  ball  game  Russ  Lam- 
berg  and  Greenberger  added  14 
apiece  in  a  losing  cause. 

The  C  Arnfs  had  little  irouble 
with  the  rxjrks  in  annexing  the 
B  North  title  Leading  Ihroutfh- 
ov;t  tr.c  gciiiit*  ineiuding  an  eight 
point  bulge,  21-13.  at  halftime 
the  boys  from  C  coasted  to  their 
victory.  l,arry  Lessard  was  the 
hijLj  guniu'i  for  the  victors  with 
1  1  while  Cii'iie  MacDonald,  who 
played  only  half  the  game,  add 
ed  10  Bob  Gordon  and  Djvc 
Swinlon  .-ij^iit  .seoi  ing  honors 
for  the  Doi  ks  with  eight  apiece 

A   nii!n!>vT  of   ralher  odd   hap 
pnunj^s     [>un('luated     play,     not  j 
llic    least    of    vviiic-ii    was   a    tour  1 
pouil    play    hy    Tom    Lean   of   the 

V^         1  k  1  I  I  1  .-■ 

Beinu"  Apph'inan  had  17 
points  m  leading  the  Valley 
Steamers  to  the  B  S«)uth 
championship  Mike  (iundle 
had  \3  for  I  tic  Zoo  Zoos  The 
Steamers  led  all  the  way  and 
had  no  Irouble  from  the  smallei 
Zoo  Zoos  who  upset  the  Hang 
mg  Hammers  to  gam  the  finals 

\    HN\I, 


starting    positions.      Jimmy 

Wi^iker  is  ba^k  ai  first  base 
again  after  playing  the  outfield. 
Walker  is  very  fast  and  the 
switch  back  to  his  regular  posi- 
tion   will    improve    his    hitting 


ence  as  a  catcher.  The  reserve 
catchers  are  Sandy  Perlow  and 
Johnny   Porath. 

Pitching  is  the  strongest  posi- 
tion on  the  team.  Soph  Fred 
Marden  is  the  n  u  m  her  one 
pitch.er.  "Frc<i  is  a  hard  work- 
er,   one    of   the    most    dedicated  ! 


University.  Fairleigh  Dickinson, 
and  C.  W.  Post  the  same  week. 

ills'        ••••-.         ...^...^         aMt»t\,         AO        <l^l   It 

17th  against   MIT 

The  team  plays  18  games  this 
year,  6  home  and  12  away.  "If 
the  weather  is  on  our  side,  we 


Bob    Plunkett    will    probably    guys  on  the  squad  "    Last  year. 


could  have  a 
said  A/.zone 


winning  year,' 


start  at  .second  base  Plunkett 
IS  a  line  hall  |)layer  and  is  the 
best  of  the  freshman  prospotts. 
Bobby  Lennaii  and  Carl  Shein 
i^olcf  also  ai<'  in  tlu'  running  f(;r 
inlield   positions 

Kcjss  at  Short 


t  r  a  n  s  f  c  i 
our   regular 
the 
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Fd   Ross     a   (i     L' 
student,    looks    lik( 
shortslof)      Da\.('    Fournier 
captain  of  the  team,  is  our  third    share   the   pitching   honors   with 
iin<i>rY.uri       Pr »i i r n I .. .-    i v    a     t*.w%H    MardcM       Lcssard    and    Marden 

Will  probably  split  the  pitching 
in  the  first  game  Marty  Bou 
dreau  and  Gene  MaiDonald  are 
the  other  returr.ing  pitchers 
;  who  figure  in  a  winning  season 
The  team  opens  the  season 
April  loth  at  the  Coast  (iuard 
Academy  They  travel  down  to 
New    York    to    play    New    York 


Marden  pitched  good  ball  but'  Ibis  is  Coach  A/./one's  sec- 
didnt  win  any  ganu'S  He  lost  !  <^'^d  year  as  baseball  coach  He 
two  six  hitters,  to  Boston  Col- {  bas  l»eeo  at  Brandeis  since  1959. 
lege  and  H  a  r  v  a  r  tl  In  both 
games,  Marden  didn't  allow 
any  earned  runs  and  was  beat- 
en   by    [)oor  defense. 

Lessard   Key    Pitcher 

Larry   Lessard,  wlu)  won 
three    games     last     year,     will 


)as<'man  F^ournic'r  is  a  good 
hitt«'r  and  is  capable  of  a  big 
season  Norm  (ioldln'rg  is  our 
right  tielder  Norm  was  our 
leading    hitter   last    year   with   a 

3H5    average      The    other    out- 

tield    ix)sitions   are    wide  open  " 

Sieve   Ballas    is    the   startling 

catcher       Steve     playt^d    second 

last    year,   but   has   had    experi 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

oil  types  of  ortKopedic  work 
623  Main  St.  (Opposite  City  Holl) 


Monarch  Diner  Inc. 

789   MAIN    STREET 
WALTHAM 

Open   5   AM.         Close  9:00   P.M. 


Eight  Lettermen  Returning; 
Will  Bolster  Tennis  Attack 


(  h 


'>^)".    Ih-amleis    tenni.s    t«'arn    of>en^;    its    M-matcl 
.\[iri!    llfh   against    .\  ^' l'   in   New    \()rk.     hespite 


Letters  Concluded 


(Continued  Jrom  I'mje  7) 

persiu-.  for  that  mailer,  on  Ihe 
basis  ot  nalii>nahty''  President 
Sachars  staten\.  tii  that  not  only 
were  Dr.  Goughs  remarks  "ir- 
re.sponsible  '  but  thai  slie  was 
not  even  <iii  At*  erican  citizen" 
was  clearlv  m  i)a(l  la>lt'  'Ihe 
response  ot  !!)••  >iiuienls  to  ^n;-. 
though  soiiic\s:ial  disrespt-<  '  t  ,<  1. 
was  nonetheless  called  for. 

I^r-of  irlor»*     ^n/^hor's    atfil'"'''     'o 

student  questions  was  itten 
both  jocose  and  evasive  li^  a 
situation  as  tense  as  this,  where 
students  are  worried  and  want 


bank  eslablisbed  to  care  for   ih. 
needs     of      Braiuieis     sludcnls, 
faculty     and    employees.       The  I  ^^'^^^^ 

nature    of    tl!e    !  .i^r    ciui     !>•'    de 
duced     llolo      the      ti  >II.>>A  ;  M  ti      sIh- 

tistics  which  sle»w  llu-  iiiiiiil)er 
of  pints  of  blood  contiit>uled 
during   the    ti'n  n!    p.i^t 

I'J  )■» 

LHii) 

liHii 

1962 
57 
the      arrar.^,'1 
!e    by    the   Ad- 


'Ihe 
.st'a.s(»ii   (»n 
the    l"ss    o!     tfiree    nt    last    \'('ais    top    pla>ers —  iJob    ller-iiii, 

Jerr>    liaf.lrr.an    and    Kino   Schia\  )-( 'anipo  the   team   re- 

main.s   sharp   wiih    r.:  ;;r;iiii^'    letlei-tnen    .Mike    I. '•!:'!"!!.    .\! 
1 ."' terniai!.    <  liariie   Teller.   .John   Cohen.   Sam    Karp,    IJiirt 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MEZZONE.    *> 


Main   at   South 


rop. 
TW  3  9405 


N 


fU  1  1  I  (> 


(1 


and 


I)a\e 

F'!,  in   (  ihick 

Coach   Bud  Collins  has  wast 

ed    no    tirtic    wliippini^    lu.-    h(t>  ^ 

into     -lia[>e     Mil     llie     .sunii\      bul 
wind\    lit  aiideis  courts. 

latiidnn    Strong 

Il.i'vtl;;;^  ;;  ..,.;  {..;  ;he  number 
one  position  en  the  {cam  are 
London  Cotterman,  Te!I.  r  and 
Kaip  .Mike  5  chief  a.s^el  i>  iub 
hooking     serve,     which     takes 

—  ,  ,     ,        .....         I  such  a  big  hop  that  it  often  puts 

to  know  the  truth,  is  there  any    students  pointed  out   that  since    the    receiver    on     the    adjacent 
reason     why      their     President    they  were  presumably  the  ma- [  court.  His  lefty  serve  *s  rtmini- 

donors    of   scent     of    Neal     Frasers 
rightfully, 


195.T      (>'.i 

1956  117 

1957  122 

1958  102 
1963 

Until       1960. 
ments   were    m. 


136 
69 
57 
66 


ministration.    Ai   that  time,  the 


cannot  talk  directly  to  them? 
I  should  like  to  close  my  re 


jor    recipients    and 
blood,    they   should. 

marks  by   asking  you.  the'  stu-    make   the  arrangements   them- 

dent    body,    to    think    carefully    selves. 

about  the  distinction  bttv.ccn  a!       J  suggest  that  if  the  students 

good  speaker  and  a  good  .speech     really     want      to     demonstrate 
I  rn.  .t    lofi/viur    "63    their    own     resfK)nsibility    and 


IM 


W«»l 


1%  I 


SSIII' 


Having  once  passed  l)etween 
the    ages   of    17    and    22.    I   can 
recall    very    well    the    burning 
desire    to    be    treated    like    ti 
adult  that  I  was.    Thus.  I   ha^ 
extremely   great   sympathy    for 
the  students  in  their  perennial 
drive    to   be   given    the    dignity 
cf  making  their  own  decisions 
and   of   being   consulted   on   all 
the    important    issues    affecting ;  forts   on 
them    as   students    at    Brandeis 
and    as    citizens    of    the    planet 
earth. 

1  appreciate  further  the  wis 
dom  of  bringing  their  fresh 
views  to  bear  on  problems 
which  have  baffled  the  tired, 
s  >!d  out  minds  of  the  older  peo 
p  ■  on  campus  Still  nn>r.-  ;l:j  I 
understand      that       the      mijoi 

problems  alTecting  tlie  lif(  uid 
death  of  millions  and  biilions 
of  humans  on  our  planet 

Therefore.    I    understand   full 
well     that     problems     affectintj 
the    life    and    dea'!.     )i    ,.    f(  v\ 
{>*'opie   or   of   only    a    single    in- 
dividual   cannot    oc-cupy    much 
"i    the    very    full    days  of    stu- 
dents.     So.     perhaps     the     stu- 
dents   rowld,    with    approfiriate 
^  *  n  f  .i  f  I      and     t  onde^t cn-^ion 
hand    ovi     these    tnfl'iMti    prs;!; 
h-m-,  '(>  t),,,..^.  with<»u!    Ke-  (•jrive 
«*ti<i    •  r«|»^.  iIt     ii»t-<jed    tor    tian 
dlirn4    tlie    i artier    prf>l)leni-^ 

A  Ci»M;    in  p<}Hii   la  the   blo-jd 


serve 
that  destroyed  Alex  Almedo  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  the  Davis 
Cup.  London  supports  his  serve 
with  a  good  net  game,  punitive 
overheads,  and  power  from  Uie 
back  court. 

Lotterman  relies  principally 
on  control  which  enabled  him 
to   pick   up  the   best    record    on 


maturity,  they  should  assume 
responsibility  for  arranging 
with  the  Red  Cross  to  bring  the 
Bloodmobile  back  to  Brandeis 
before  the  end  of  this  term, 
with  a  guarantee  that  the  stu- 
dent hodv  will  produce  at  least 
iou  pmt.s  of  blood.  If  the  stu- 
dents  are   unwilling   or   unable 

to  do  this,  then   it  seems  to  me    .^    „ ^ 

that  Student  Council  should  I  volVeyV The 7eaTly^ough  one 
ask  the  Administration  to  as-  ' 
sume  all  future  blood  drive  ef- 
the  grounds  that  the 
student  N  have  demonstrated 
their  iii.tljility  to  handle  this 
program 

H    1.   Fpslein. 

Professor  of   Biophysics 


ovt-r  tiu'  wniter  ho  hi<;  added 
ru'iFe  povvi'r  li>  tiis  attack  .N  e 
mirotl.  al->(t  fa.st  on  lii.s  feet,  lias 
an  err.it  ic  t)ack  hand  hut  a  k;iM.<l 
ti>p>pi!l  t'>ielialifl  Ills  lM--.t  sliol 
1-^    a    down    tlif    loie    pasMiit;    >i>()t 

F!  itiati  (.luck,  a  lefi\  like 
London,  ha-,  a  hi^;  can  noni).)  i  I 
first  serve,  and  li,.s  hi  .  .!:!<■ 
much  more  con.si.slent  mikc  l.i^i 
\'ear,  discuveiing  that  teiHiis  is 
ni»t  a  L;aine  of  reckless  ahainiun 

Till'     tirst     vear    men     on     tlif 
team    ^iv   Arl    FJia-.     .Sin    r.u  i.->, 
Steve    Lack,     in<l    .Noah    Light- 
man.       Klia>        toi  le      is      his      hlU 
serve.     IVoi-     ha^     a     ,<:rf>od     all 
around      t^aiiK-      .md      Lajtjiilinan 
and      1.1.  k     h.n.e     good     speed 
Wh.i!    )i.»s  pleased  coach  Collm 
the  Miosi  is  the  improvement  ol 
«  v<  I  V  member  of  the  team  since 
last   year  as  well  as  the  poten 
tial  of  the  new  players. 

The  club  has  the  n^.orale  .i::d 
desire     to     um       riii>     couplcci 

Willi      !)ei  !(T-      ;i(  ,.v  1  ,<  ,.      r,i 


should 


iuji:c 


Biande 


ear. 


the   team    last   year,    12    and    1. 

His  one  weakness   is  his  serve. !  fhebette7tennis  team 
but   he   makes  up   for   it   with   a    Kfu'land   tin. 
fine   backhand  arid   a    K'  '  't    n*  i 
game.   AI    volleys  so   titv\:essly 
he  makes  it  look  easy,  especial- 
ly  in  his  ability  to  get  the   low 


ICl  I  I  1  !(• 

or)'  ■ 
ill    .\  r 
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CM££R 

Blazers 

AGENCY 

Specialttf   in    the    placement    o* 

-oMeqc  Graduofet 

fc-  o»er    I  5   years 

W.rK  Ott.cci  Af 

5    W.   46   St     A   35    W     43    St 

In    New    York    C»ty 

Invitoi     you     to     itop     in     during 
votofion  fo  discust 
career  potdbiiifiot 

'Corc«»r    Blorofi    Ku*    |nt    c  ;>mpli>t*.d 
o      fopoft      on      c.-iilablf      opp'^'tuni 
fic*     f:i'     f.-mal,-     liberal     Oft>     qrodii 
oris      Sond    4clt     oddrr\*«-d    crivclopo 
luf     your     fftv-     v)>>r 

Carver      Hioiit^      hi«      ^tippli.-d      Col 
U'Qe      Gfoduotcs      »t>      most      of      tho 
'^Ij.-T-. Ou(      a»      wi-il      ov      fKt"      inti  llor 
luol     plite     corrtpa.t.v  <     •••     Uiv     t-ivm 
York    ar«;a.  « 


Track  Opens 

(  lydr  (raw  fords  tr.uk 
men  kirk  off  the  outdoor 
s<'.ison  with  a  dual  mcpt 
a^.iinst  always  powerful 
Hostc.n  (  oJIfR.-.  .«l  brdiuir'is. 
Thursdav    aftrrnoon 

The  meet,  onifially   a   R  f 
home  affair,  is   br'inc   held   at 
(•ordon   Field   in   Meii  r»f  suit 
able  f.u  ihties  ;U  the   Heights 

The  runnitii;  events.  Br.in 
dels'  strr.ntj  suit,  will  open 
the  afternoon's  festivities  at 
!  Ot>.  I.arrv  Rawson.  one  of 
the  finest  mile  and  two  mile 
runners  ever  develop**'*  in 
New  Fni^land  will  be 
display    for   (he    F;»g:les 


on 


Hustle  and  stamina  at<  n,, 
portant  in  tennis,  and  t}u>.  two 
aspects  of  tlie  game  are  imtsou- 
iti.'d  !)\  Teller  and  Cohen  'llie 
!  ndcf  ,(t  nj;ih!c  ('ohcn  is  often  ni 
vol\  fd  m  niariithoti  points  and 
rna'eties  and  la>t  \  ear  won  a 
s'''     1 '♦  ]  7     .Johrui\>    steadiness 

'A'lil    •>«.(■  i;     .;r;    w|)i)();M  111    inio    the- 
t; ;  ootid 

'111!'  r      t!!''n;.;h.    lesS    steatls',    In 
Ml  If.    (•o'Aerful  and   i>  alwav 

'Jio-f   <M)  d  r  i^  r  e  e  -  a  n  d 

rn.i'i  ;ic-s  }{{>  \>.n  K  hand 
ias'  V'ai,  ha-  lieeonie  siionm'r 
due  Lo  hi.-,  piaso'iii  indoor>  Like 
Lotterman  jciicr  )\u^  a  i»o.(  ■« 
ret  i4  one.  ni.ikio.:  the  I'ao  of 
'■'ii'M,     *    pioini^oi^   doohioi  loiii 


n 

o  V  r  r 
weak 


serve   and    i.s 

'^   i  ;  ;  1     1  o  ,>    1  o  o  c; 

vollevinj^     He 


Karp  Sie.idy 

Karj)    has   .i    hi; 
unp.i  ^-^aoio  ,i[   \\:\ 
reach    and    steady 
and  l,ond<»n  went   ijnd<deated  in 
douhles      two      years      at^/i      and  ' 
!!)i;  ahai   to  re[)eat  j 

Burt    Strut?   comhines   rordrol  j 
and    ipced    afoul    to     win,    and  i 


3  JEWISH  CULTURAL  SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

fOR  COlKCf   STUOfNIS   OFfEHEO   BY  THE  SIUOENI  illOHISI  ORC»NIZ«TION 
1. 


2. 


3. 


SUMMER-IN-KIBBUIZ 

Ten  Aee»  work  prog'.^r'-,  3n  a  Kbhutr.  See  Israel 

ISRAEL  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

7  weeks  of  Fields  trip?  —  Seminars  —  Kibbut/  ii<». 

COlLECf  MfBRfW  UtPAN  "  Wn  tH  3tatev  l^am  Cinvr 
sat.inai   \^ih^K^-H   in   1    Si.j.ri.if<r,  An  accredited    Intensive 
pr  ).;'^m  fir  advanrp.l  *  hogmnpr  students. 
Pr-,jr,m  o.wffn  :»t  "Nouth  firanc".  N,J. 

'Includes  Ro'tnd  Trp  flighf  frnrn  N«w  York 


W35.00' 

Rat*: 

$895.00* 

Rate: 

$295.00 


Clip  A  mmll  to  Student  Zioni%t  Organiimtlon  ltfgfon»l  Rt^pretentmtiv 


A.-Mfw  Cnfiland 
B.-MHH  A*lmntic 

*  w.y.c. 

D.-Mi<iwe%t 
E  ~Wc9t 


0    H  ,rn    -   17    r,-imrr,on¥»fPj|l»h    Aur 
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»chMi 


^'Pmk^  on  Earth" 

Tk«  TkrM  Ckmp9l;  in  c*«- 
i«mctioii  wiHi  tk«  Bran^it  cka^ 
••r  of  Sfu^nH  for  •  Democratic 
Society,  will  siNNitor  •  discwtiioN 
•«  Hie  Pepe's  Encyclicel  "Pocem 
!•  Territ"  (tee  page  2)  Monday, 
^^•f  13,  staftiMfl  •»  7  p.m.  in 
Skermen.  Ai%yofie  interested  in 
porticipotinf  sko«ii4  contoci  Rak- 
kj  Zion,  Tern  Berry,  or  Nine 
Felekin. 
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McDow  Loctura 


McOew, 
SNCC  ON^  Usker  FeMew, 
five*  t«lk  »penaef^  ky 
Nertkern  Stwdent  MoveoieMt  eii- 
tiHe^,  "Tke  RevolwtioM  •#  Oor 
Times,  "  at  7:30  Wmdm—day  in 
Feldkert  Loenge  in  co«|h««ction 
witk  tke  NSM.SNCC  fwnd  drive. 


Justice  Meeting 

JXh^^ymih*  m  JUSTICE   me4 
ins   tonifkt   at  9:00   in   Sy^man 
S.  Editors  ond  staff  memben  ere 
required  to  mHmnd.  All  inter<Mfed 
V  MMElidents  ere  invited. 


Bronoeis    University 


April    30,    1963 


I  f  n  n  A  n  >/ 


Housing  Plans  Adopted  After  Negotiations; 
Council  Pledges  Solidarity  on  Responsibility 

•All  ,\(iiminslt.iii()ii  hoiiMiio  j,l.,i,  |(„  lu-xi  \c.n  wis  levcTscd  ihis  ucckcinl  lollou'iiif;  110(^01  iniions  ukI,  Sunlcm  (^otiin  il  icnuMni  j- 
tivc>.  vViH*  |>ioj>osc(l  an  a  iui  rial  i\  c  |)l.in  litai  was  a(({()tc(l  Willi  mhiic  ni<  >.  IiIu  .il  ioms  1  he  inodilu  at  loiis  oi  the  pio|)()sal  ( xc  |)ai;i'  '.1  wiil 
Lv  loiiiid  Ik-Iow.  Ihe  AihimnMi.utott  plan  had  (ailed  loi  sepai  .11  ion  oi  the  <  lass  o!  (>t»  in  the  tuo  leteutlv  tonNliiuled  doi  iniloi  it  ^  .is  wdl 
a.s  (eilam  hmit.ttions  on  oH(.mi|)tis  li\me.  \  |-.n  tili\  Aihnmisi  i  ii  i\  e  C  .';::;!!iii  t(  e.  headed  hs  msiuKloi  |ei  oine  (  ohen.  which  had  iKeii  dis- 
ciissiu}.;  |H)ssihle   hoirsing   plans  with   suideiil    1  t'|M  eseiilai  i\  es,    was   iioi    (oiisultid  on   ihi'  hii.d  decision 

Ihe  Adtninisii.iiion  honsine  plan  had  heen  lonnnlaied  duiiiiL;  splln^  vaiaiion  and  w.is  j>iesenled  as  not  ne^^otiablc  h\  the  Dean 
of  . Students,  who  spoke  at  a  nieeinii;  ol  ilu-  .Sindeni  I'mon  (.died  10  jnotesi  the  lack  ol  tonsuhaiion  on  the  issue  At  the  iiicetm'  n  u  .ts 
(iei  ided   to   withhold   loom   le^isiialion   laids   .tnd    to   iiiin    ihcm   o\(i    to  CoiukiI   to   use-   .is   .i    hai-^amini;    point    wiili   which   lo  ioice   ihe   Ad- 


Sachar  Withdraws  Cough  Misquote; 
MCLU  Criticizes  Reprimand  Action 


(iKni.sti  at  ion    to   rr  oiH-n   ncj^oti  a 


h.ad     txM'ii     vott'd 


Stnd'-nts    ir  opened     talk-:    with 

til''  (  "01  iru  il  afh-f  .1  I  N  iNf  I  jMcrt 

'FiLi       •■>i'       C"   O   IJ   n   f    1   1        VVf(ilU->.i:iy 

ni^lii 

At     a    ni.'.'tiii^    1.1-,:    ii!i.;(ii    ih,- 
CouiKil    V  r.i,.|   to  ciaim    i^-pxi 
»L  !  /"•         i_    A  I       I    »  1    I  sibiiilv  lor    ih»»  actions  ol   itKise 

alhleenC.ou^rh  Aberle  .s  speech  ,  students  who  took  part  in  the 


ation.s,    and    al.so    to    attempt    to    nient     whieii 

till  tlu-  new  dorm,  through  down  earlier  This  statement 
MKM  up  sheet.s  VVitlnn  two  days  deplored  the  Dean  of  .Students' 
.some  60',  of  the  cards  had  use  of  threats  id  di.-,eiplinary 
tK'en  colleettHi  and  ttie  dormi  action  in  dealing  witti  stii.lentv» 
tone,  were  inled      I  he   Dean  ol    duriny    the     protest       Cioldman. 

Mora     Kuhard    Kernnek    'ti4   artd 
I'l  evident     Victor    ll.iusiwi     su[)- 


Tn  a  leMff  v,ei>t  to  A  nt  hn  .rx.i.erv    .department  cbairrriari  David  Aberle  April  r>,  Presi 
lettt  .\hr;irn  L.  Sachar  Withdrew    -   r!ii.squota\i"it  trun  !>! 
3l Octoher  LM.   1  ._ ..._ 

iwit,'  rJKht  ♦or  Cuba  to  maintain  rocket  stations,  and  if  the  United  States  were  to  push  1^"^  V.?'.?",       ''^u  ^^^^    The  vote ;  Suites  were  awarded  to  groups 

«  was    iyj'ii-z.    witri    Uavid    Crold-    in    de.scendinjij 


ported    ttiis   eaili"r    ..t a t eni«nt 

Suites  ,n  111.  new  dorni-^  w\er.» 
(  hwseii  (.)(ia_s.  vsilh  i  Miodilied 
>eiiiority  system  u^ed  to  deter- 
tuino  priority  in  arawinj?  Sen- 
iors received  three  points,  jun- 


<\crt    rru  '  4    4-  •      *  i.    1  •      u-  •  J     /.  1  ,     ..T.   .    !  T- ^   "   '"    u'l:    lors  receivea  uiree  points,  lun- 

:)bJ.   Ihe  misquotation,  instrumental  in  his  reprimand  of  her,  read:     It  is   housing  protest  under  the  Stu-   iors  two,  and  sophomores  one 


<  I     \\ 


V  ut)a 

•iK'.t  mst   '  (1. 

In    olllri 
the     Ci\il 
Ma  ssaclms'  ■• 
hK«.  itikj 


ir.  It  IS  my  hoi)e  that  Cuba  will  gloriously  defend  itselt  by  using  these  missiles   nian    '64   and   Steve   Mora   "65   iority  rK>ints 

a^^staining    because    they    were    ification    ^^  a s 


.ij-Tft^ssor." 

,Mti,,ii    on    till    case,* 

..ll't■Ml(■^     t'!iiMr<    of  I  against 


order    of      sen- 

A   second    mod- 

j  »     *         .  -  ^he   limitation   of 

in  support  of  a  stronger  state-    ofT-campus  living   to  seniors. 


1    I  ■  f  '  u 


the     Pr«'sidin !    ,    .tction 

l\«-t  <•! I i     I •  \  •  ■  r  1  i  s     a  1 
I'm  \fr.-.i1  y     rai>«'     i  i;ii)ot  ian!     i.^ 
su.'.   of    e   t'lr.'MK     freedom   and 
{•|\il     lilxities      'Ilirv     ati<  •     out 
of  the  speiH'h    made   ni   tcsixinse 
to     an     nuitation     .it     a     sluih  r)t 
me'-imtj    on    Octotx  r     2  4      lf>H2 
hy     Profess*>r     Kathle»Ti    (iou^^h 
Atn-rle 

Ttie   impulst'   to   utieraiKf   re 
SfXinds     hi     crisis      '!    Ii,,-,e     who 
feel     It     at     .>urh     rn<»io.n'>     face 
a  dit!icult  choua-     If  ttiey  speak 


the  prevailing  view. 
sued  the  fol-  }  they  are  especially  vulnerable 
lit      criticizing  '  to   hostility   and    retribution.    If 


U\ry    i(  in  un   silent,   they   have 

Til  .uniiis     (iefaiiirefi     tiuMT     riffht      violated 

ilif   '^1'  !.it<  N   ol   L"nsci«'nce.  and 
-     n    m,i\    ti(*  —  deprived  otti 

er^  ()(  tlecifd  eoons.-l  Tli.l!  1.-, 
W'hy  i!  Is  of  particular  unpor 
taru  «■  to  crei  t  and  to  inainiain 
ri^oi  oils  s  a  f  e  kj  n  a  r  d  >  to  the 
Mk^ht  lo  s  p  .■  a  k  parliciil.trly 
ainonji    those    who  like    uni 

\ets:ty    teachers  —   tia\f   a  pro- 
fession.d     coir.niitnuTU     to     the 
pursuit     and      utteraiue     of     llic 
(  Conf  ui  iti-d  on  Paije  (i ) 


Creative  Arts  Festival  Announces 
malScliedule  of  Weel('s  Activities 


riu 


hefots'    t!ie    openin;^    of    \]\,^ 
a\a.!al)ie    tor    some   e\eri*.s 


f'randf  is    I  'ni\  er  sir  v 
aitoidniv:    to    Festival 


Norman  Thomas  to  Speak  Tonight 
On  Socialist  Critique  of  Kennedy 


With  ie^<  Ihati  a  week  r^'nia  in  irijL,' 
("r-cative  .\rts  l-'esip..,!.  ti'ket.s  ,\\  k-  st  i 
Chaitriiaii    1  .au  reih  c    K.»,-seii 

yf^"'''""^",''^!•;■••^-^  '"""  tickets  to  all  Festival  events  arc  frfM^  to  Brandeis  sfuderifs) 
^^'■^  '•;'■  ■''^■■-'-  "'  -h'Pa'W'.e  rniisic  .tnd  dance  sch.MJuied  !. .r  Mav  :,.  ,,nd  Ihe  llrandei.  Stu- 
dent   1  ro,iii;  t!(uis    ■•Anna   KN-iImm   "   .\Ia>    7.  S  .md   ;>. 

+      r;'k;?s  ar;-  r.e,;   ncTessary  fori- . 


;  arc  net 
llie      fihns     scfied 
atterrioon     of     Ma\ 
cvemnk^     ol     .\ta  V     h 
iiiatcleis      students      nee(i      ofil' 
ideinif  ic.it  ion   cards    to    i^ain   en 
trance    to    t  fie    \  arc  )iis   events 


I«"d      for      the    ir»    o..^    kot-.    vv;!!    unfold 


.'^     and     the    tii, 

s^  I  I  1  o  I  •  >  »■  I  '  • 


I.  .  f  ,  ^ 


Norrtiart    Thotitas.   six  times   .Sr)ci;i!i>t    r;jn<nd;.f,>  f  ;r  Prcsideni  rto! 
the  [)eace  and  civil  rivrHts  u\<^\vu\v]\\::    v.  ill    speak  at    lliandeis  foni<.r!M 
uled  lor  7  •:'.()  in   Nathan  Seder  Hall,  is  entitieil  "A  S4M_iah.st  Criliciue  ;; 


I I 

I I I 


'■auini.'   "iMir 
-  icci  ure.  .schci 


t  v^ 


nuni^trat  lv!!' 


^,\ 


'Vi 


h\     i: 


Thoneis.  \'.h:)  ha.;  1 


s!m:.\<- 

iH'er,  called    'the  conscieiKN'    of"    ,\rncnc-a  **    is 
foreino.^t  spokesnian   tor  Oh'  S'Miali-^    I*;*!'.''    H''  has  deoated   l>atr\ 

prominent      ri^ht   wint.'     figures +.     — - — . — _ — . L 

throutjhout     the     count  r\       and 
was  in.strumental  in  ttie  pre[)ar 
ation   of   a    pamphlet    i.-sued    by 
ItH*  Srxuaiist  Partv  on  "   I  he  /Ku\- 
erican    Ultras    ' 

Co  Chairman  of  Turn  Toward 
Peace,  a  '"oalition  of  forces  .;eek- 
int{  alternatives  lo  the  ttireat 
of    war    a.s    the    central 


at     79     \eaf  -     oi(i     J'tie 

(  .oj(iu  a;ci    and  ot  her 


unless     there     is     a     gtop     io     (he 
arms    raic 

Thomas  is  on  the  advisory 
council  of  th«-  .Student  Pv.m'c 
Union  ,in(\  of  the  .Activist,  a 
pub!:cal.'!n     of    Stucients    for    a 


DenuK-ratic     .Society       He     rs     a 
tiiru.st    Contrit)utmg    F:ditor    of   l)i<ss«.n* 
of    American     policy."    Thomas 
':::lz     nr*!-"'    "^     Hr-tnonst  rations 


opposing  the  Presidents  block- 
ade of  Cuba  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 23  He  also  s[>oke  at  the 
"Washington  Action  "  project 
February  18.  1962.  when  over 
7000  students  gathered  at  the 
nation's  capital  to  protest  U  b 
and  Soviet  niuiear  testing  and 
call  for  a  U  S  initiated 
Rare  ■ 

At   that   time,   Thomas   ur>?ed 
peoph'    to     reject     the       twisted 
realism"  that  accepts  the  possi 
ble  murder  of  hundreds  of  mil- 


and   New   Politics  and   has  writ 
ten   a   numl)er  of  l><>oks.   includ 

Prerequisites  for  Peace    He  was 

active  m  the  19;iO  s  in  the  stmg 
gle  to  secure  justice  for  share 
croppers  and  migrant  work«'rs 
and  was  involved  in  a  f'»m'^us 
dispute  with  Frank  I  am  the 
i'Sw"  HaSv^*-  over  ttie  rigl^t  of 
Peace  socialists  to  sj;x»ak  in  .Ier«jey 
City 

Junius   Scales,   whose   release 
from    jaii    as    a    lorowr    in  er 

of  the  Communist  Party  Thom- 
as   was    instrumental    in    secur 


lions  as  necessary  for  peace  and  ing,  has  seen  in  him      a  reason 

freedom     He    tf>ld    the   students  etj  iVt  voi    Un   iii«-ily  :*ugKe.sting 

that  they,  not  the  generals  and  such      spiritual      forl>earers     a.s 

leading  statesmen,  are  hhhsIh'  H«»4er    Williams.    Jeffer.son   and 

**You   will    nnt    live   to   my   a;;c  Wendell  Phillips.  " 


til"       Brandeis       |"..jk       f-'esJivai 

v\  liii  !\   -.,"  ill   (  H.   .•   111.     \«  .'-k    -   ,n 

livilies   Ma\    10  an<i    11     Teisons 

not  connected  with  tlie  Hrandei  , 

ill    commuriii\    an-    barr'Ni    from   ?j ! ! 

;'V,'llt  -„    .-Xr-.-pt    tile    V  ol  k     F'-'st  i\  ,,1 
to      V\ilirh      tickct.s     ina\       i  >e      pi;l 

ohnv.a  >)  tK.>  f *p..^,i ■  v..    \,t^  Fes- 

ttv;ii     o.'lice.     S\'d-'v..ir,      1  1       be- 
t'A'--  (1    j   .'■»   and    7  '^    p     i.   daily. 

Opening    l>av 

7"iie  ^'fsliv\-)l  a  Joint  stini'-iil 
adin;  iii<t  rat  I  vc  effort  but  plan 
ned  and  cxci  uted  t)V  stiKten's 
w:!!  open  at  1  .10  pm  Sunday 
M.iv  5.  With  a  shownt;  (►f  Sir 
I  .a  i .  f  f-c  e  '  )i  I  V  HM  s  f  I  i  -n  Hair, 
lei      111  Nathan  .S«-ifei    Hall 

.'\t  8  p  m  that  (^\enin^.  Kinno 
P'to  currently  ttie  world  s  fore- 
most master  of  tlie  koto,  will 
presint     a     rtn  ital    of    Japanese 

a  y  1  i^  i         a  n 

The  k<at(^  is  a   thirteen  strintl 
efi    instrument    orij>jinal!\     '  t:)or- 


Slostx-r^    .Music    H.«li    aiidi- 

.  Ok  f   .Soiui.iv    mjijfe     [)',ir    to   the 

liuiitefj  seatinj^  capa(  itv  of  Sios- 

iM'r^       the      Festival      committee 

)f    has   aiuiooriccd    tii.d    tick--'-    ,ir> 


si  ,tts  in  tiie 
■  l>'  r  l;.  where 
M-    p>![K^d    in 


emmentl  V  t  r.iint-d 


riinA  a\-a !  iab'i.'  to 
iii<(in  lo()t)\  o(  Si 
!h<-  ct  >n(  <■! '  v^  ill 
Tuk'ts  for  tt)i>  concert  ti.ii;  it- 
self !ia\e  loiitj  iM-'Ti  i;o[e-  i.oi>r>v 
!.i-kr(>  y.i!ho.-!iv  KM)  a\  a  liable, 
\K\\\    •«  '  ,o    b«'    " '^    -"■■♦    " '-    "    «.-.-.♦ 

come,   first  served   basis. 

Tm.  1  r  films  II,-  )(i  'he  F-'^tival 
srhertn'  f.,r  M'>fv*;»N  \!  'v'  f> 
at  H  ,;o  pin  in  \  e  ban  Se,  I  ^r 
Francois  Truft.iut-  first  fibn. 
The  Mischief  .Makers  which 
caiitured  Ihe  urand  pri/e  at  the 
Bi  u.s.sels  Festival  wa-  de^^i  r  il>ed 
tfiiis  ti>-  p'rench  film  critic  Jjc- 
^lti..^  Sh  b»>r  ,\  lv  ricai  fyf^em  i 
homage  to  Renoir  and  \'ii^o,  be 
hind  their  childhoinl  games,  a 
gariK  <d  ho\  s  the  mischief 
mak«'rsi  discover  th«'  tragedy  of 
bf  beautii,;'  '^oeti "  ."»n q  cTuel.'* 
The  longer  film  will  Ix^  .-Xkira 
Kurosawa  s  i  nrone  or  r»iiK>n.  ' 
an  aH;i[^f ;*tion  b>  t|v  fircat  Ja[>- 
anese  rtirector  of  Macbetli  to 
t(  II  the  story  of  a  power  hun>jrv 
warh»rd    in    IKlh    e»uit;irv    .lanan 


roweu       by     Japno     from     Tang    during   the   .SenRoku   civil    wars 


dyn.c-t\     China. 


i         NOKMAN  THOMAS 


l>ut    an    instru 
Hit-Ill     t^■.^.t    twT     .I;;p;ir:e.-*=     b.ave 
mad(^    peculiarly    their    ov.'n     ,\s 
the    kob>    lias   evolved    over    the 
cen'-oe^     a;.'i    all    lis    p4)ssii)i|i 
ti(\s    explored,    mastery    of    the 
instrument     is    now    fairly     r<H' 
koned    \y,    trtke    a    lifetime,    and 
Mr     Ft<v   ^   l>iind   artist    wh)    has 
.studied   \v!lh  tlu'  masters    is  to 
day    predominant 

A   gr'.at    variety   of  tonal    ^nd 
haiinunic  pussibihlicii.   inherent 


Kurosawa   tias  also   made    '  Ras- 
h:>:r.'>!":    "    -Ifr-::  Th'-    Men    w  "oi 

Tread  on   the  Ti^cr  s  Tail    "  and 
ot  her -^ 

American    Premiere 

Directed  by  .Sarah  Kelt  >r,  th<» 
.'Xmencan  pretniere  of  Alfon.so 
.Sastre's  Anna  Kleil>er  will 
open  Tuesday  evening  at  8  :{0 
in  Ullman  Amphitheatre,  and 
will      run      through      Tbur-^ajr. 

(Conf(rii<cd  on  Pii'j^  7) 


...       .T»'  ■ '  •       . 


Pogc   Two 


THE     JUSTICE 


AfMI  30,   1t63 


ApM  30,  1943 


THE     JUSTICE 


THE  JIISTIfE 


Pv^il.sfieO   w#>«-kly  <^,rfrt^   fhe   %»h<K.I    yfOf,   with   th«  excep1>i<n  <.f   »• 
tK>r    OfM.)     votuliofi     »^>«'K-»ls,     t,y     ^tucl«rit)     «^  (     brufKleiS     Uruversity,      VS 

Stwiifnt  Siil  •<  rn  ticii  Si,r  SKli/e<l  •■>   tht'  ^t^KJenf  acfivifie*  fee. 
Off  iuiii^^tib  >ot.M  f  n  ti»w^)4    t'j  00       All. D. Ill  sirt  M.iiplK>ni;    |4  ! 
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Pacem  in  Terris 


// 


Thf  full  irufmct  «»f  IN-jk^  John's  roccnf  enrx  clical, 
"V*hyf  on  l-.;ir!h.  ■  ni;t\  n<i1  U-  frit  lor  ^ortit-  lime.  Her*-  is  a 
moving  pUii  \o  ".ill  nii  I,  «.(  ^.M.t^l  uill/'  Calhi'ljcs  arnl  lu.ji- 
(  ath<i)i<s  alike,  to  end  the  arms  race  U'fore  a  conthtjfrat  ion 
"set  otT  \>\  some  tirut.nt  roll.ii.le  and  lintxpeited  chance' 
♦•nds   1  he  human  race. 

Aoj>;<reril  ly  T  Vh-  {'-'{ve  ria^  n<.T  f'alU'n  \  i(  tim  to  the  In-lief 
of  maiix  A  riior  leans  ihat  it  i-  jk»ssiMo  to  "lake"  a  niit'lear 
v\ar  He  is  pre\enled  fr(»in  reat  hin^^  this  corn  ]u.si(»r»  !->  "the 
)m  rr(.r  ar<>t)v,.,j  irs  the  rnmd  \>\  the  \  »-ry  lh<»nj^}it  :»f  the 
V  1  u«  1  »!*  .-'i  1  lit  t  n  ^n  <iji(i  1  lit  1  ii  i  i  tit  ii.xf  xjtft-iiii^  vsyiiih  lilt-  use 
of  those  airnamenis  \N«.ui(i  t.r  in^^  to  (he  riiiman  famii\." 
Al'slrait  c.:ilcul.ilinnv  .d  .')()  \<.  ](Ki  "rTitv'Jt'i<'at  hs"  do  not 
intere.<?t  bim.  Sj)eakjii>.'  oul  aKajjj.^i  liie  "«  i  .k  'hp<>i  reali'-irr' 
which  has  come  lu  ch.ua*.  u  i  ize  our  tin.t  ^,  !  he  Sujiitnu. 
Font  iff  d»M]are<l : 

"Juslue.    then,    nj^ht    rra-^.n    an%i    hii^r.;.;;:!  \  ur;^tT.lly 

jlemand  that  the  aims  race  should  cease.  "  I  or  "it  is  hardly 

;;;;>  :h!c  t;;  jri'.a^^ine  thai  in  the  atomic  era  nar  could  l>€ 
UM<1  as  an  mstrununt  oi  jusliie." 

Tupe  John  f,.is  -poken  (  lil  In-fore  on  the  daTij'<"'*<"J'^ 
]^<  licies  jiur-.^cd  i,\  Acrid  io.ido!>.  Al  :h.-  fioi^jil  of  the 
<  unan  vi\-i<,  he  ;--iiO(i  an  ".uiy-' m  i.^he<i  <  ry"  li,  1  hom  "lo 
-p.ue  liie  ^^oI■i^l  the  horror>  nl  war  Iha'  \v<Miid  ha\»-  disas- 
1  f  o..,.s  consequences  .sue  li  as  noi>o(i\  i;in  fCr-oo.'"  in  h\<  ]]u>^{ 
recent  encyclical,  he  spells  out  vshai  ,i  iMaveiui  wwi  id 
sh<  uld  be  liKi,  proposing  the  establishment  o!  a  worUl 
political  ccrr.rr.tjr.ity  to  which  ;.'!  rations  v. :  -.ild  h.-  l;,r.^'.  I  h:.; 
cooMi  oe  itchieved  by  strenjrthening  the  i  niiod  N.ji(  j>; 
the  I'ope  looketl  forward  to  the  day  when  the  UN  can  ..;« 
guard  for  eve!-\<'no  'r.-  freedoms  set  fortli  in  i  ho  1*'1,h 
TVclaration  o-n  II  in.  in  }i!>'h,t.<  (a  dfM-umf^nt  whiirii  llie  IS 
ha^  JM  '    \ «  :   ra'  iliod  ) . 

In  \hf  nicannrno,  I'ope  Jolm  in  niaikod  contra.'-t   to 

Uie  rei  (  nl  (lax  n  fi^r;  lotiie  IS  S.-natc  iii>:rd  Hi. .re  aid  to 
the  ;;.';(!«■! 'i(\  (!'  p<(!  ;,a!ions.  addir:^  :ha:  "^]n-  wealtl.ier 
s'aie>.  ill  j'ro\  idiii^''  \ario«l  fori;.,  of  ;is--;stance  to  the 
)H.orer.  -hould  respei  t  the  moral  \alues  and  ethnic  char- 
;.i  toiivtii--  ti«-(n!iar  to  fjifh  arul  also  ,  ,  ,  a\o;d  any  intenti(»n 
o{  ^w.l.ttwil  iloHiinat  ion."  ha  h«'!nj.^  the  ar>.niments  of  jH'ace 
gToij|.<  t  hroii^'hu-ut  the  uorld,  the  Pop*'  "fear^-d  that  the 
mere  roisi  nmanee  oi  mn  It-rtk  ;,.-t.;,  "..r.dv  rt^^iiLn  v.it^  "'?•"  ir. 
iriind.  v\ili  }ia\e  fatal  i  onsf-fjijeiu  f-s  for  life  oii  thi.s  earth." 
An<l  he  imderst  (.red  the  neces-^ity  of  cooperation  among 
raihoiiis  anci  non-Cat hoiitn.  appearing  to  recognize  the 
changes  in  and  **j)ositive  elements"  of  such  movements  as 
Communism. 

In  an  age  when  manv  j)eople  have  come  to  accept  the 
|»o«?sihility  of  nu( dear  war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes 
among  nati«»ns:  when  they  have  let  their  government  do 
their  thinking  ff»r  them;  and  when  even  such  ba.stions  of 
liberalism  as  the  universities  have  fallen  in  step  with  the 
falUMJt  shelter  hoax  —  in  such  time",  xht^  Pope>  call  for 
canity  is  especiaiiy  nee<ieu. 

How  much  wiser  the?»e  words  are  than  the  frightened 
retreat  underground! 


We  Shall  Not  Be  Moved 


Page   Three 


Wo  wish  to  indicate  our  conip!«  If  vuppoT  t  for  llio  i^ositi.-.n 
ti.ki  II  i)y  the  faculiy  m  k  fn^inj.:  to  p!(.hii>ii  cuio!aii/in^  aiul 
paM  lai^  at  Uiliatv  ..:i(i  ici  l(.()i)  ai .  ..nd  m  (l<  raiin^  not  tn  lirrul 
attendance  at  these  lectures  to  jik  ihIh  is  of  iho  F.ran(i«is  coiti- 
munily.  Wo  IhIuv.'  ti);it  •an  on\  ironincnt  wliuli  p.^urs  an 
open  market  pl.u  ■  fo;  kIi  ;i.v.  pjc  from  prc-^suii  .•-  or-  fonslriiiiiin^ 
influences,"  (an  h«  ^i  i,,  in.iaita;n<  li  not  h\  ( oor(  ion  but  lt)y  au 
a-.vunipt  ion  (.1   .- «-.pon.vini  ln>    on  llio  fi;u  I  of  iliosf  iruoUod 

\^  o  l!u-l  tti.il  IP' and*  IS  studcnl.v  will  ail  in  a  nialuro  and 
r«S|-onv.iPU  rvainn.  r  at  lectures  in  the  future,  as  they  almost 
in\ati..ti\  have  in  \\n  p;ist  Hftklin^  aiui  jteiinK  are  of  eoirs** 
not  tondotuii  \,\  the  Mi-eril  faeuhy  aelion  And  any  loatleluij^ 
or  puk(iin>.'  whah  dots  oei  ur  siiouid  \)v  done  v  ith  utmi^st 
ios{H<t  for  !h<  pe!v<.n  who  is  ^{.eakin^j  The  l'ni\ersitv  must 
lernain  opvn   to  -p(  akers  of  all    \anoties  Fideii.vtas  and  C'on- 

ser\ati\ts,  Prohd)H  lonists  and  \  o^jelarians  if  a  tree  academic 
<  n\  ironmerd  i>  to  t\  main1aine<i  and  students  .^hiould  alwiiys 
t«*  I  fre«  to  iruilt  Ueluiers  <.f  their  choH  e  at  any  limt-,  without 
Aay    fr;ir  of  rrprisals. 


The  April  22  decision  of  the  Student  Union 
to  boycott  the  Administration'r.  housini;  plan 
and  provide  a  feasil)le  allerruitive  is  note- 
worthy in  at  least  two  respect*  First,  it  indi- 
cates the  willingness  of  Brandeis  students  to 
act  upon  their  beliefs:  the  separation  of  thought 
and  action  so  fashionable  in  intellectual  circles 
nowadays  has  be<Mi  decisively  rejected.  Second, 
and  equally  important,  it  worked:  the  desired 
consultation  was  obtained  and  the  Council  plan 
substantially  accepted. 

The  Administration  deserves  commendation 
for  its  flexibility  in  implementrng  a  proposal 
basically  different  from  its  own  after  this 
proposal  naa  oeen  piuvtn  pi  avli^.-ld^ ;  :r, 
acting,  it  indieated  responsix  eness  to  the  ex- 
pn^>t-d    w  i.shes  of    tlie    stmienl    l>od>  . 

Especially  impressive  was  tlie  solidarity 
shown  by  the  students  in  procetding  with  what 
they  knew  to  be  extraordinary  action  The 
500  t  cards  received  t)y  Council  are  testimony 
to  the  selflessne.ss  v\  ith  which  most  studtnts 
reacted;  for  once,  indix  idual  fear  and  apathy 
woro  suljordinated  to  trie  riec(  ssity  -  aliuit  a 
» ej^r  (  I  l.ible  neces.sity  -  of  tiie  lunon  action, 
'J'lu'  t^oycott,  of  course  is  not  the  model  for 
settling  differences  hi  twci  n  th<>  Adnnnisl  ration 
and  ttie  student  body,  and  it  is  to  in  hoped  lliat 
such  measures  will  not  h.iv«  to  \h-  resoi  led  to 
in    the    future     Hut    ^t/ino    un.m.s    weie    necessarv 

lo    I  lie    f  1  !<  i}>< '>,!  i    III. ^1,1  id    isnd 
i\     the    students 

For    there   has  devrlopid   .i    ^uowiri).'    t<  iid«iii  y 
to    i^,;nore    or    su,v|Mnd    m^^oti.ition    wilh    the    .-tu 
dent   body  and  irnposi-  d,  i  ,  vions  from  idio\  e  with 
an   alarriun^'    decree    of   .1 1  1  )it !  aniK  ss;    llio    ai-^!i; 
ni(  ril    i>ein^   th.it    rh(.-.o    .k  'ions   ate      adnuir.-ira 
ti\e,'    iiud    Iheii'lore    laither    ru  ^'ot  ial)l«'    nor 
It    wiHild   seem   —  capable    of    laiional    <  xplaiuo 
tion     'I'hat    matfer-s    It. id    naitied    a    {xunt    whe!<^ 
the     Administration     could    (jocl:iro     Us     housing 
plan    'unchan^'t  abh'  "    is    cause    enough    for    con 
e(  rn,      ijut     e\en      more     ,-ei  lous      is     the      jx.or 


to    force    attention 
jii  o\  od    w  ()rkal)le 


judgment  which  seems  to  have  been  behind  th« 
decision  that  the  new  dormitories  were  un- 
desirable and  would  have  to  be  filled  by  assign- 
ing an  entire  class  to  them.  Student  Council 
not  only  demonstrated  that  these  facilities  were 
desirable,  it  showed  as  well  that  they  could  »)e 
filled  nearly  one-third  over  with  students  who 
w»  re  supposed  to  be  unwilling  to  live  in  them. 
This  is  the  same  poor  judgment  that  led  the 
Adndnistration  to  believe  that  the  Publications 
Hoard  would  be  favored  two-to  one  by  the  stu- 
dent body,  when  in  fact  the  Union  was  4-1 
against  the  plan  (a  miscalculation  of  700';  ). 
If  this  is  the  rationale   for  arguing  that  certairi 

seems  that   it  is  very   weak  reasoning   indeed. 

Wo  rejt  (.i  the  aigumoiil  from  expertis*-  We 
believe  that  students  are  fully  capat)le,  gi\<  n 
die  facts,  to  evaluate  intelligently  their  situa- 
tion, consider  the  feasibility  of  alternato  pro- 
posals and  come  to  a  reasoned  and  reasonable 
conclusion  We  du  not  question  the  necessity  of 
an  app..ratus  for  administration,  but  wv  insist 
that  il  Ix'  al  the  service  of  the  community  for 
whom  It  fiuiclions:  the  faculty  and  stuv'icnis. 
And  we  i>«lu-ve  thiat  student  concer-n  for  ihe 
IJnivcisily  IS  as  great  as  Ihat  of  its  governing 
ito.ird,  and  tluit  llns  alone  should  dictate  the  in- 
clusion (d"  studenu,  as  p.irtncr:;  in  th«>  enterprise 
lo  which  we  arc  ail  deducted  th.e  (lev  clopnii  nt 
of    a    b(  lur'    Hrandeis 

.\ot     oiily     was     the    mvtli    of 
disproved   in   the   I'ruoris   recent 
dints     also     pio\od     liietiisclvcs 
>ponMi>le  and  mature   action  — 
of     Ihe 


a 


loan 
i.\  ..  . 


.dler 
.. •  I, 


w  ia)iu 


ills 


}  <  1  v>i  1 1  i.:>i     1  •  t 


student  aj-a'hy 
action,  the  stu- 
capalde  of  n  - 
in  the  tradition 
Cmvi  isity  was 
Tu  ^< '1 1,1 ;  ion  w  .IS 


made,  the  Stucient  Council  agreed  to  r(  turn  the 
r  egislr.,1  ion  cmis.  tiu.stmg  Ihat  in  nuitual  giv«>- 
t'tnd   take  Itoth   sides  vveulrt   ^/airi. 

Hopefully  the  r<  s(.lution  of  this  problem  will 
signal  a  new  era  in  Adminisli  aUon  ijludciit  re- 
lations. 


Meaningful  Dialogue  II 

We  extend  our   fullest   support   to  tlie  Stu-  on   threats  directed   against    individual    'dudents 

dent   Council   resolution  acc«  pting  responsil)ility  cairving     out     the     dirt-i  lives     of     the     .Stuo.fd, 

for  the  actions  of  sludtnls  enjiaged   in  carivmg  ^'"'«"'     Jf   "»^<'    '^    to    be    punished,    ail    must    t>e 

441.           ^               .1      V                         .      /     A  punisiied     Statements  or  hints  of  individual   re- 

out  Its  directives  during  Ihe  hou.s.ng  protest    As  p„,,.p,  ,„,.i,,  3,,,.   ^.e^ningful   student -AdminiV 

C  owned    Prfsident    \  u  tor    Hausner    poinl«'d    out  t  rat  ion  dealings  impossil>le 

at   la^l  F'iid.iv   s  Council  niei  ting     it   is  impossible  (  int     of     llic    entire     Adnnri  is*,  i  at  ion      the    one 

to     furnlion    uiidi  r     the    coiuiitioiis     of     fe.n     and  inati    wiMi    whom    the    studofit    bods    .-^boold    have 

anxiety    crtated    b\    the    u'^e   of    jwrsonal    ttueats  tiie    txst    relationship    is    the    I>«'an    of    ^■.to<lerl^< 

Ttie       impropriety       of    the    Councd    hctlo.M  \S v  hojM'   ihat    h<     will    louMde:    whelbei     tb*    ase 

whuh.    -houid     i>e    ea'cfulis     <i  Kt  inL'nislie<i    from  of    <u<  h    tactics    iv    iP,-    U  .st    wa\     to    aihuvt     his 

it.«  ne<essity  and  jusl  itud>ilily  -      has  no  ix-aring  stated   g<.als. 


Active  Apathy 


It  i.«-  gratifying  w  hf  ri  a  •^tiKlent  \^x\\  .so  often 
aieusi-ii  of  ap.ithv  on  i^sia^  ev«ri  of  tiirect  con 
e«rn  to  il.s<  If  rallies  so  strongly  as  it  did  on 
the  recent  housing  proliiem  An<i  it  is  even  a 
greater  source  of  pride  to  note  thai  the  support 
that  th«  sludenl  bo(i  v  g.ive  Us  Stud<rit  Council 
in  these  n<-gotiat  ions  w  .i^  fully  deserved  by 
Councils   ilecisive    ;tnd    responsilile   stand 

F'ar»icularly  wo.'thv  of  (ommindalion  is 
Council  'acrf'.iiv  .'\nM.i  FP.ni  who  g<«ve  .so 
fiiciv  of  liir  tiiiK  di.Miig  thes<  last  few  (lavs 
.She  moie  than  .uivono  ei.M.  io<ik  up  Uie  manv 
jobs  of  publicitv  sciidulm^  and  <  ousu  i  l.it  ion 
tb.tt  made  (duiu  li  s  ,,<  tion  fKissiiiit  and  for 
this    s'le    (itservts    u     \^Av    of     thanks     from     all 


iiMj.-N*-  j^Hoplt  whose  livie.g  arrange;!, fnt.'^  next 
>ear  will  Ix'  more  coinf<trlaiile  .\or  should  we 
forget  ti)«'  many  people  w  ht>  aided  the  Council 
by  (olie«ting  tlu-  rfjiisl  r  a  I  am  cards,  expiaioing 
tfie  proposal  lo  stu<i«rds  and  p;irt  i«  ipat  lOg  in 
the  eolleciion  and  as.s<rni)ling  tif  the  suite 
groups 

We  would  also  like  io  th.uik  lh<  .Student 
I'nion  as  a  whole  for  us  1  espouse  m  turnin).'  in 
lo  Council  Ihe  registiation  cards,  thus  givuig 
th«  CouiK  il  a  strong  ins|ium«nt  wiUi  which  to 
open  negotiations  \or  suoijld  the  aid  and  ..s- 
^i^taiH  e  ^MVfi;  Pv  tlie  indivittual  i  lasses.  lhe 
f.aultv.  aiai  our  frutids  m  the  Ad  on  n  io  r  ai  ion 
>k'<'   uiimenlioned. 


3-Act  Comedy 


A  few  simple  levi-iiii-  of  tti*  ,Siuderd  Hoard  is  ihc  t  ,  ,d  v,,uice  of  mo-t  (f  'tie  (oi,fusH,,i  -nf- 
of  HevKVV  consldut !'  I,  has  inspned  one  ol  lhe  ro.uuiiiig  lhe  r »  fer«rid  u  n .-  Ihe  change  involve!! 
roost  ama/ing  p<r  foi  n  .aices  of  comic  opei.i  on  ra  w  voting  f>roce<lur«-  to,  when  the  four  lb  pis- 
cam  pus  t  h  iv  y.  ar  till     is  adopted     Sim  <•   tinre   will   i)e   four   mem- 

(iric   :.K'-"'i   a   ref<"ed""^   »•:'-    j.-onc   olT   h.;!f  Vxv.   r.r.   tlic   (■..ml     ihoM     is   a    possfminv    of   lies 

coi  ked     and   once   a^'ain    it    has   b«  <  n    mvalida'id  lU    tiie   aw.iidin^  of   pura  vhria  n!  s  and   o/ia^^ional 

Ih  ( auso  of  a  lechnicaiit.v      No  puiuuily    vinre:i(i  d'-ci^it;!;:;   -f    ;:u:;t    ;tt.«so    ate    the    Ho..rfls    only 

r.bl<     1;  ^..b;,ta     3a;  ►:o:-.    ar^H     aopa'^s  u.neci    oebal<-  furuiions.   sun  e    a    jurv    p.inel    orttinaiiiv     deter- 

•■\ei    of'i  ti    I, on   existent    issues  lla^o    are   lh«  rriaii-;    giult     urili-^     tho     defii.dant     waives     '  he 

M.tsoiiv    p. I     all    the    confusifin     not    lo    niiiiti..ti  |..i,>i 

"he   f    "      Cr;  '"'    '•■'•■"{*«"«•  A       <ir\f>rt     «.r'.«-,  ,.  .  .      ii    U  I      V  .<.     Vi  ■»  r  rl  At      t  l>,.      -.  r>  i  , .  r\  a  .  .a  ,  . .  .  «      .,,,,,      ^  .  ,  ^  ,i  .,     ,    „      ,  l 

tei  hrifi  01  oi'oHijre.  eat  ti  it    ',1,1    t  i , .  ee  junior  judges  will 

But    perhaps   an   end    is    in    sight.     'I'omot  row  .  Pst.ijn   in  ♦an  en   .  \i  :s    ifnrd  d<  cision  «  f  piin- 

.h(     constitutional    changes   will    go   before    the  ishmcnts.    io    ^m  id    t,,s    ,.{    2  j       ihi«!    ?   l     \(tc 

Student  Union  in  yet  another  referendum,  with  is  not   ideal,   lut    it    i>    do   .j.'i,d    !..   d,  .d    p...,ti- 

at    la-^t    a   good    rhame   i^f   the  thing  being   dour  rrdlv    with    vituations    involving'    iTiuitiple    jiie'g- 

I'Kl'l  ,,     ,  ,        .  .  uai.Is    and    p.-.-^siP,  1  n  11-       p    is    to    P,.    hopod    that 

Th(  re    will     be    only    two    r^'"!'"^"'     <e.nst;tM  1h,<     SI'.H    will    pav    .  (,n^  r{.  r.d.le    .ilIorMa.n    to    its 

tio!:al   !  har;g<  :.  (,n  tb-  r<  f.  r<  :\iUi:;i    both  of  tlw.„,  pMceden-   to   iirti-t  some  admut^.d   ;abitraMni  ss 

good   otics  ur    al  least   li.c    best   for    practual  m  the  sv  ^tetn 

reasons  Where   there   i^   n,,    .m.  h    i  oriij-Wx  iu-   of    djdg. 

The    fir^t    ha^    to    do    vvd1i    the    a«lditu.n    of   „  mem,   in   tt,e  decisions  of  guiitv  and   tiot   guiltv 

fourth  justae  to  the   Pa  ard     'ihe  w  or  k  t  lu    SHH  the    amendmirit    provides     for"  a     '{]     m-nontv 

now    handles    lias    grown    conKid»  rably    and    the  recpu   ed    for    convicti,,n     Tins    s-Tiplv    r-i  ov  id»-^ 

extra  man  wni  mean  more  lareful  invtstigation  an    (  xtr.i    safcKuaid    for    individual    iighP     and 

of  each  case  ,       .     ,  ,  ;-'^""»»  -     '^'"^    -J    ^  ^'    ti.     is    ins._,fiiea  nt    f-v  idence 

lhe  s<'cond  ciiange  is  mc-e  compluated,  and  for  convuiion 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Rrbuiial 

I  wish  to  correct  a  .«;tatement 
made  in  Professor  Maurice 
Sussman's    letter    pub)ish«-d    in 

published       in      th**       limH^i^m      ffi 

April     2.     1»63      Mr      Sussman 
writes: 

"In  past  years,  particularly 
throughout  the  McCarthy  era, 
nruiny  men  have  fought  bravely 
and     honestly     against     incur- 


sions upon  th«"ir  Academic 
Fref^om  and  have  thereby 
be#'n  made  victims  i,I  injustite 
.Some,  hke  Prof  Marcu.s«>  and 
Prof  I  M  Sacks,  after  having 
been  victimize<l  have  come  to 
wcri?  at  your  lltuversiiy  and 
live  under  it.s  protection   " 

1  did  not  have  the  honor  of 
being  victimiztHl  during  the 
McCarthy  period  When  I  ea'ne 
to  Brandei«  in  1».«>4,  I  was  an 
Associate    of    the    Russian    Re- 


search Center  at  Harvard  and 
a  member  of  the  ptrmanent 
stafT  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
Research  in  New  York  Prior 
to  this  time  I  worked  in  the 
Intelligence  Office  of  the  St«te 
Lleparlment  and  left  the  De- 
partment in  1950  entirely  of 
my  own  vohticn. 

Ciarincfetion    of    the    facts    is 
important  to  me  be<auj«e  Prof. 
Sussman  in  the  same  letter  dis- 
( Continued  on  Page  6> 


SBR  Changes  Invalidated; 
Union  to  Vote  Wednesday 

A  technical  violation  of  election  rules  has  invalidated 
the  third  referendum  thi.-^  semester  on  Student  Board  of 
Review  changes.  The  changes  jiasst^i  by  three  more  votes 
than  the  two-thirds  allirmative  voles  necessary. 

Council  will  once  again  present  the  two  amendments 
at  a  referendum  tomorrow,  with  a  modification  of  one  of 
them.     A     ITnion     meeting 


Texts  of  Council  Statements 
On  Housing^  Justifiiation 


las 
tonight, 


been     scheduled      for 
7.00   in   Ford    13^, 

SF^R  elections  nav-e  bet  •. 
scheduled  fm  Friday,  with  can- 
didates s|)eeclies  at  Nathan  Sei- 
fer  Thursday  at   0  00 

Amendments  to  the  StUi  con- 
stitution have  bi'cn  r(>p(\itedly 
presented  to  the  Student  Union, 
only  lo  be  rejecti'd  or  inv;di- 
dated  Ix'v'ause  of  di 'lieu! ties  in 
publicity,  wording  and  voluig 
procedure.  Council  has  taken 
up  the  i.->.sues  several  tunes  in 
an  effort  to  clarity  lOe  altera- 
tions. 

Ttie  changes  iiulude  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fourth  member  lo 
the  SBK,  a  justi<-e  in  ciumsel 
to  supervise  investigations 
Failuie  lo  decide  this  f)nmt  lues 
forced  repeated  postponements 
of   the  SBK  elections 

The  second  change  covers 
voting  [)rtK-edure  for  a  four- 
man  court.  Ttie  present  amend- 
ment requires  a  :M  majority 
for  a  decision  of  C^uilty  in  cas(\s 
submitttKi  to  the  judt^es  instead 
of  the  five  man  pantd  of  jurors, 

m.tjonly     icre 
rolating   abstention  » 
more  complicated 
the  Hoard  s 


WBRS  Elections 

j%  xj...  liiilis  executive 
boiird  was  elected  April  :ii. 
The  new  officers  are  Cre^ 
Kinus,  Station  Manager; 
Steve  llochmun,  Program 
Director;  Dan  (iruboi<  Tech- 
nical Director-;  Ken  SchitT. 
Properties  Secretary;  Lois 
Kose.    Publicity    Secretary. 

The  radio  station  is  ex- 
panding. Starting  in  Sep- 
tember. W  B  K  S  will  be 
broadcasting  from  the  new 
studios  in  the  addition  to 
Mailman  Hall,  lhe  station  is 
investigating  the  possibilities 
of  undertaking  FM  broad- 
easting  in  the  near  future. 


RFSPONSIBILITY    (April   29 > 

During  the  past  week  cer 
tain  ineml>ers  of  the  student 
body  stood  outsidi'  of  Cry/.mish 
informing  students  as  to  die 
actions  of  the  Sludenl  Union 
and  requested  that  Ihey  should 
not  pass  in  th:  'r  bousing 
cards  The-r  actions  were  in 
support  of  tin*  Student  Union 
directive  Counci!  feels  th.;d.  t}>e 
I  e.>H^....iw:!!ty  f"*"  <heir  acUon.-) 
lies  Willi  the  Student  Council 
and    the   Student    Union. 

Jl'STIFH  ATION      April    1^^ 

Sinc<*   concern    has    been    ex 
pressed     al)out     the     actions    of 
the     Student     U  iiori     and     Slu 
dent  Council  (iiirin^   the   rc-cenl 
bousing     |)rotest,     the     Coum  il 
would   like  to   make  c dear   win! 
it    considers    to    t)e    the    nature 
and    jusldicalion    of     tluur    ai 
tions.    The    Union's    rec^uesl    lo 
withhold     housing     registration 
cards    and    l/ieir    collection    l)y 
Council    was   clearly    an    act    of 
non-compliance     with     an     a<f 


ministrative     re  q  u  i  r  e  m  e  n  t 
Council   members  fc-el   thai   Ihi-, 
is   not    the   general  or   desirable 
for  in    of    action    to    i>e    used    m 
deaiini<     widi     die     admmistra 
tion     11   was    however,   the  c^niy 
path  of  action  which  the  Couii 
cil    btdieved    it    had    open    to    it 
in    tlie    face   of   the    lack    of   stu 
dent   adminisli  atiori      consuH.i- 
t  '>'!,     tho     a  r  1)1 1  f  a  !"\'     an!i'>".ai(',' 
merit  of  a   housing  pl.m  .end  the 
CIOSIMK    01    v»r..v  i"     '.'.r.?".    '**    <'<nn- 
niuniciition      It    was     therefore, 
our  POM   {,)  dtla>,    housing  re^ji 
tiidion    until    we    could    jeopvu 
coiisii  1 1;  t  ion 

i  lu-  (  'ouncii  ie>4r  its  I  h  i  t 
such  action  was  neccssatv  m 
this  instiinci  and  hope-^  ijia! 
in  the  lutuie  a  tirrner  and  iiioic 
reitxitiabje  t  cla  t  lorisli  ip  wdl 
exist  i>elvvecn  the  student  t)oci> 
;oi<i    tile    administ  ration 


HOrsiNC;    PI,\N    (April 
I.     (  anipiis    Housing 

1       Sign    up   sheets   shouhi 
posted   to  cielermme    liov 


1) 


[)(■ 


uarr 


Faculty  Group  J 


AAUP; 


a    2 


but    uses 

a  ted    t)y   a 

to  decide  Iht 

mat  ler  of  .M'nteiues. 


usiKil    fumtion. 


Cols  on  Resigns  Post; 
Wilson  to  Teach  Here 

Professor  MlizaKelh  ("olson,  former  chairm.cn  of  tlo* 
Uraiiileis  .\nt  hropoic)-)  depariment,  ii'dpied  tlie  Unix'er.sit  v 
of  her  resignation  by  telegram  two  weeks  ago.  Ur(dessor 
C'dson  is  presently  teaching  and  doing  tjehi  v*,'orK  im 
Northern  KhcHJe.sia  ,She  was  sclietiuled  to  teach  three  un- 
dergraduate courses  at   Hraralois  next  > car. 

~ Mih     Monica    Hurd.er    Wilson. 

Requirements 
In  Psychology 
To  Be  Revised 


Will  Investigale  Gougli  Issue 

A  group  of  facidty  meml>ers  convened  Aiiril  4th  to  orgarii/.e  a  lirandeis  chapter  of 
the   American   Ass<H'iat  ion  of  University   l*rofessors. 

In  its  first  action  the  Cliapter  voted  lo  recpiest  that  the  National  A  ALU  conduct  an 
intpiiry  into  Dr.  Kathleen  (iough's  allegation  thai  lier  academic  frecniom  ha'i  beeti  vio- 
lated by  the  President  of  th*'  Universitv. 

The  Chapter  also  voted  to  estahlish  a  st;t!iding    cornniitiee    on    Uiiivcri>iLy    Uiuveni- 
— mint   ;oid   Structure  and  to  so- . 


grc>u[)s  wish  to  live  in  the  new 
dorms  'Phis  is  lo  delennme  Itie 
r.itio  uf  supply  and  demand  for 
tlie  new   rooms. 

2  in  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  suites  m  ttie  new 
dorimtories  |)ri<uily  will  In* 
>4iven  to  those  groups  with  the? 
most  iiund)ei-  of  senior.s  Amon^ 
all  gr;/!i[)s  containmg  an  ecpial 
nurnbii  of  seuiois,  there  will 
1)(  .,  diawum  Pv  lot  If  severU 
j-a  >'<•,,,  r~r.'--'"  oo  senior.s.  they 
vxdl      h.iVc     to     vViii'      until      liic 

PliiMOs       \«/ill»       c<>r>j<>>'>        l»    .i.j,       •■('. 

lected  their  rooms  then  pri- 
ority will  !m-  l;  !  V  e  n  to  lb  c» 
groups  with  the  l.n^est  number 
of  juniors  In  <i(  terminmg  the 
oci  u[)ants  of  the  s  u  ,  t  e  s  not 
biken  by  groups  the  numb-r 
sv-tei)i    will    \ 

'  :i  Sole.  ' 
Castle  and  .North  C^uafir  angle 
will  reniaui  the  same  with  the 
st  i[)ulat  ion  !h;it  rooms  ni  th«? 
now  d  o  r  m  1  t  o  r  :  e  .s  must  be 
chi^.sin  hrst  (iioups  unable  to 
live  in  tlu»  new  f^uadran;4!e  due 
to  a  lack  of  spac(\  will  Iw  given 
special  considrrat  :ar. 
IK.      Off    Campus    Housing 

.Studerd    Council   reasserts  ttie 
students   right    for    unreslnctt'd 
ofT      c-;inipus      Ilvl^i^      afier     the 
fre  diman    v  e.i  r 
HI.     Open    House    Hours 

1  Student  Council  wishi-s  to 
work  towards  tlu^  extension  of 
open  house  hours  for  the  stu- 
dent   Ixxlv 

'J.  \'  h.di  Im-  lhe  prerot^alive 
of  i-.o  ti  dorinilorv  lo  iunil  t  hc»se 
hou  r'  ^ 

ii  .\  1 1  ex  ten -I  on  of  dormi- 
tory open  hours  hours  should 
apply  without  disi  r 'Miinatiori 
tu  all  claii^c^. 


>••  use<i. 
lori   of   r')oms   in   the 
.Noi 


TUo  psvehrdogy  deparlmetd 
has  tH»gun  considerable  re  ar 
rangement  for  next  year  The 
changes  include  a  revision  of 
lti«'  departnH'nt  s  rcHpiiren^ents, 
and  dep(^nd  in  part  on  a  major 
turnover    in    faculty 

The    three    recjuired    courses 
Psychology      la.      2b      and      hUt) 
(  f*svchological    Tin  orv  '    have 

ctioiogv   maj(»rs  necessary  t»ack 

ground     and     gen<ual     inf(Min;i 

tion    in    the    field      Intermediate 

C')urs«*s   such   as  Clnld    I)ev»'lop- 

merd      and      I'.ducationa  l      Ps> 

chology    are    designeci    to    cover    sor      Kathleeri     Cough 


currentls    teachim,;  iri  .South  .\f 
rica      has    been    a[)pointe^t     to    a 
position  as  a  memlH-r  of  ttie  an 
Ibi  <#^r<MOK y    dej>arir7ient    for   th.e 
next    academu    year      .Mis     Wil- 
son   is    Will  known    m    the    liidd 
of    .\fr!' an    ::tutiic.^,    ar.d    i,,    thf 
author  of  several  l><M)ks  c>n  Cen 
tial       .-XfrK.!        includ.iig      (iood 
Company;    \    Study    of    Nyaky- 
usa    Age  Villages,    the    Peoples 
of   the    Nyasa  Tanganyika    ("or- 
fi*|«»r,   an'<  The   .Analynr^  of  So- 
cial  Change  with  CJcxlfrey   Wd- 
.son 

A.ssocinte  prof(\<;sor  of  an 
thro{>olog>  Mu'i.iy  C  (iroves 
must  ridurn  lo  his  native 
New  Zealand  in  orrti  r  t  >  'nttiil 
citt/enship  roqiii  rements  and 
will  not  be  ti'arhing  at  Bran 
dels   next    ve.ir 

Pndessor      David      F 

and    I.is    v\if'-,    iissKstrtiit 


Aln-rle 
profcs- 
Aberle, 
have  alread>    resigned  thidr  po- 
sit lon.s    a-    f.iciiHv    men.tx'rs 

?.ir.  I^)uis  I^'vine  exjx'cted 
to  leach  two  lii.i4ui.stics  coursers 
next  year  has  turned  down  his 
Rr;<rid»M<  ar>cM»ii>i nv'?d.  in  ordrr 
to  take  advantaii/e  of  resc'arch 
opfX)rtunilies  odercxl  lo  him  in 
North  Carolina 

Peturning  to  the  anthro»x>I- 
oi»r  14— i^xni  I iiir-ni  ri»-xt  vcar  are 
Prto'es.Noi  Ho!>ei  I  A  Mannei  s. 
Those  arriving  are  Dr  Simm.  1  chairman  of  the  department. 
and  Dr.  Wodinsky  Dr,  Jones,  assistant  profes.sors  David  Kap 
Dr  Klee  and  Dr  Moranl  are  '«"  and  ArrKud  Slrickon  and 
going    on    sabbaticals  instructor   Mr    (Wvjrge   L.  Cow- 

Trie  psyciiolugn. .«!  vounseliug    Sd!      An    efTort    is    In-ing    made 
servict       according     to     depart-    to    fill    another    jK)silion    in    the 
ment   sources,   will   continue   to    department, 
opt'iate  as  it  has  in  lh(<  pn<t 


m«»(e    .-.pi'citic    subjects     An    in- 
crea-se  m  emphasis  on  sennnars 
will     provide     for     small,     ad 
vanced    courses    and     more     in- 
timate  contact    with   the   leach 
ink  staff 

1  iiose  leaving  a'-e  i:>r 
Richard  Held  and  Dr  Alan 
Hein  Dr  Held,  although  noi 
too  active  on  lhe  undergrad- 
uate level,  has  done  extensive 
an<i  vaiuHoie  research  Iutc  H.'^ 
and  ill     Hein  are  going  to  Mil' 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

•fl  fypet  of  orfhop^^ic  work 
623  Me:n  St.  fOp^uts  Ci«>  H«Ui 


Crandali- Hicks  Co. 

FOREIGN    CARS 

SALES  —  SERVICE 

22f)  Worcoctcr  Tum^iko 

Wetl«sl«y  Hifli  CC  5-7400 

4   i«*l««  from  ccmiMit  mi   r*««t«  f   wt* 


bill    fiom    the   national    AAUP 

infoiniation  on  the  decisiot! 
makini4  proi  esses  alltitint.;  ()<■; 
:»onnel    at    ot.het     universities 

A     CiU  !  ■  t  I !  ol  loo      w.ts     adopted 
at    thiN   nieeliiiu  aiKl   liie   foP.ivv 
ing   odicets   weie   olccted     D.iviii 
I*  I  » ■  o  I  o  .     P  r  e  V 1  d  ( ■  n  i       I  ' !  [  1  •       .Nets 
.ser.       Vice       Presidei:;.       How.od 
(  i  I  ti'l  niii  t: ,         Si-v  1  i-la  I  >  ,         Da  V  id 
K.tplioi,    Trc  ,'i-.urer      Fleeted    ,i^ 
at   large    tnemcH'rs   of   thf   K.\»«' 
ulive  Committee  were     William 
(loldsmilh.       VVilharn       Jencks 
l<ol>erl    KofT.    Hamsav    Mac  Mul 
len,    Herlx'rl   Marc  use  and    M  • 
lam  .Schurin 

Sub.sec^uerd !  V       at      the      firs* 
meeting  of  the   hixeiutivr   (  oin 
mittee     the    mandate   of   the  or 
gani/ational    meeimg    was    car 
I'Asi      Mit       The    Chap-tor     Pre-;! 
dent     apfxunted     the     followiiiLr 
slanciing    committee     chairmen 
Academic       Fr«"e<iom,       U  (»  w  i  > 
Coser:    Economic    .Status   of   the 
^'acuity.     Howard     (dtelman 
(  temfK>rary  ) ;     University     (Piv 
tuimiem     and    Stru    *'.!r»v     Ram 
say     MacMullen        In     addition. 
David     K  a  p  Ian     w  a  s    nanu'^l 
chairman     of    the    MemU-'rship 
Committee. 


Plans  for  Coop: 
U  ult'r  \  arirlw 
Price  RcdiiilioiJ 


Ttie  Brandeis  Coop  will  ex- 
pand next  year  lo  include 
ixHjks.  s'at  lonery  recorcix  room 
supplies,  and  gifis  according 
to  manager  John   Battaglino 

Nexi  year  i'Ui'  Coop  wid 
ofX'n  its  basement  to  expand 
Its  present  line  of  products  and 
ndrofpjce  many  items  at  a  sub 
stantiallv  r  «»  d  u  '  #.  f(  i  ost  uf 
'^'ours's  maintaining  our  tiii^h 
standards  of  quaiitv  Present 
departnu'nts  of  art  •s  u  p  p  1  i  e  ^ 
and  sports  goods  will  he 
enlarged  by  i  h  (^  adddmn  (;{ 
nt'w  lines  The  price  of  some 
clothes  wuil   also  be  r«^duie<j 

Hattaglino  said.  'We're  verv 
happy  with  the  vv.iy  stucients 
have  responded  to  us'  Tlie 
Coop  ha<=  1022  merotu»r<  flrawn 
maiidy  from  the  students  but 
including  some  faculty  It  dix^s 
all  6ry  cleaning  and  handl.^s 
more  than   1000  shirts  a  week 

t  Jie     irti  ge>i-stdnng     item     t  t\  1  f? 

year  has  Ix^-;  n  men  s  .swrat,  r  s 
In    Septend>er    the   Coop    will 
pay  about    $5,000    in   dividends 
to  this  year's  members. 


Faculty  Finds  Picketing 
Provision  Unacceptable 

'lhe  lirandeis  Uaciiltv  last  week  vided  not  to  endorse 
1  hie  Stat  emeiil  is.sued  i»>  ihe  Cm  v  tT.s.it  y  aiiminist  ration  k.'^\\- 
cerning  attendance   and   picket  irig  at    lect  tires. 

The  January  '*.  1  i.'»-»ue  of  the  (ia/ette  included  this 
stat«nn«'nt : 

".4/1  .-sf  uc/erif  .s  are  mmud^'d  ^ 

that     fecfiires-    a  nd    (  nUmjnia     Z*^  I  ■  ^* 

are    jHirt    of    n,e    offhu^l    ara^    LnOfUS       lO      Oinq 

Modern  Student 


vrrr.'.'.i,'  Urilfis  of/iermi.se  m 
dtcatf'd.  at'.cudanci'  is  I1771 
ited  fo  mrmbrrs  of  tfir  Hran 
di'ts    stu  den'    body,    /m  u/fiy 

and   staff    /.s.u?.,i;   f;   a  u  xj   f    r\  pr\  r\  {-\  c  \  \  I  r\  r\  Q 

(K  adi'viit-     com  rn  umpv     »«     nu  ^-  V/  III  ^  \^  ^111  \^  I  I  j 

erif'jron  rrierif      rrhuli      fo^f.'rs 

an    open    T/uirke(    pUirc    pi-  '^    program    of   (  onbnn{>ora  ry 

lu'cri.s      ire>'     jroin     pr,,<;su».'^  Mi'isii     wdl    l><     presented    by    the 

<>■       .  o?;  d '^a'»"'i^r      ?ft/T>verirp.t  Htanleis  Cliamber  Chorus  next 

T  '<  '-  r  t- f  or  p.    '(\r,\tiarizni(i  ''"I'^iav     cvemni:      M.v      id       p,. 

p/.  K.UMic;       or      rr,-nfn}q      dis-  <"luded     in     the     (i.ni'i'       to     l>e 

fur6(i»i<-e.s     ie/oi  ',     eif^icr     m-  ';"''^  '^^  SIo-Imm  i^  Iteiital   Hall   ,*t 

Icrjcre     ic  i  I  fi     a     s<}i,'du}rH  ^  ■^'*    t)  'o     wall    U'   composn  i.>fii 

et'cnt  or  inhibit  tnr  ♦r.-.'-.-i.-r;;  '*.'•    H.'an  icis  gradual-    siudetns. 

of  expression  of  y  1-  c  .n  f  v    or  I^^or    Sm  ,iv  ueky's   •'C.ud.ita  '* 

sludrnf^      tei??     not     h>'     jun  compos,  d    ;n    !!^.'i2.   will    !>e   [)er- 

The    P.and.is  F.Hul!v    Hand     ^ '^^   a   small   instrumental   en- 

'-•^nude    .\ssistint'  artist-  vviH  !»♦» 
book    m-;crioes    Pic    j  ;i  nsdu  l.,,r.    s,,r)dr,,     Hol>bins     soprano,    and 
of   the  Faculty:  **Subje(  t    to  ap      trrior  Holand  (-.ignon. 
proval    of    major    (lumge^    Pv         Tov    I.'hodos,    written   by    Ar- 

the   B.ard   of    liuslees     Ih,     Fa.       "'"'"     B'rge:      lii.oiman     of     the; 

,   !,        1      ,      ■     ,  I,  J  ^ti,•^l(     Depailinenl,   win    oe   ;)>•!- 

uPv     !''fc{i-i.dts    on    all    academic     ,  ,       '  ,,    "   ,. 

f')rmed       as      will     Stravui.sKvs 

ma;!(  r.  con-  i  rung  rumcu  -.Vnthen,-  (Thr  dove  desceod- 
him  ftci^'rer  requi  r;  r:-!;  nts  ar  ;  ing  brea!  ■■  thr  air',  v.r.tten  la 
der^iic     standards,     the     recom       Ud*-.. 

'    I'U.i'     F'"'""     '    it»i>>    Fovec  "    t>v 

■""•'■■"--■■  - .  ., 

./iinies  hutinan,  gi.ufuate  stu- 
d.iit  in  music  and  assist. int 
conductor       of       the       Btandei.s 

V    iiwtrii       «^/iinm,       Will       l»-eeiVt*      IT.S 

tir>t  j>erf.'.r;iian(  c-  Tin  CbanpHT 
(horns  will  also  j)ii--en!  Fones, 
v>ritten  bv  another  graduate; 
student.  Muh.el  .\damis  Mr. 
A. dnmis  n<'. w  soi  ves  ,is  ditecior 
of  the  charge!  choir  for  Ihe  K:ocr 
<^f   CPeece 

Mu.sir  of  Hindefmth  and 
Anton  Webern  will  al.so  t>e 
I)erformed 


meriOHiioii    ui    ciegiee>    anu    5111- 

dcnt    (.induct." 
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McReynolds  L«€fur« 


Peace  Movement  After  Cuba 
Basis  for  Effective  Protest 


Tim  Levenson 


David  M(f<t'>  nolils,  field  secretary  of  Uie  War  Resisters'  l^eague  and  organizer  for 
nunierou.s  anti  bl(K'kade  demonstrations,  spoke  Thursday  night  for  the  Hrandeis  Peace 
(Iroiip  on  the  res})onse  of  the  American  i>eople  —  sjKH"ifically  the  peace  movement  —  to 
the  Cuban  crisis  and  the  iK)ssibility  of  influencing  government  policy  throu^.h  protest. 

jle  began  his  talk  describing  three  feelings  prevalent  among  Americans  after  the 
withdrawal   i»f   Soviet   missiles    from   Cuba:  1)  That  force  had  proved  its  efficacy,  since 


l*rt'sidei>t      Krnr.i  (ivs      uilwiia 
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liin   itiu  r 


V 1 1  d 


^'ttt 


iii^  Hus 


nan     niissiU's    out     of    Cuba    — 
and     \\rM    \\\v    pacitist    posHion 
was    thus    unttnabh'.     2,     Tlial 
th«    wa>    to  pt  a< f   is  to  p<'rsiiadt' 
iK«^   s;<»vu-t    Union    that    wc   will 
kt'«'p    i  n  I  r  rasing    our    arms 
slockpilos     -   rf     Ailluir    Sthits 
inger;       Ann    in    oidir    lo    dis 
arm."    Tins   \  u  \\     of  loi.r.'i     al 
SO  excludes   a    pacifist    solution 
3)     Th.tt    it     Was    t>r:l\     Khru>-h 
flu  \  s    (txinnun    sense    m    uith 
dr;(u.in^,     t^»»■     missiles     that 
i>aved   hunianily. 

Plus  Ca  Change  .  . . 

Commtiitin^  on  tlu  fn:-t  two 
vitw's,  McKrxnoids  roaintairu-ri 
that  the  C"nl)an  ti  isis  was  only 
an  opisotle  in  the  < oKl  war.  antl 
c>iU'   of   a   sonos    of   other    <  rises 


WEST  END 
SERVICENTER 


like  the  Bprliri  HVH-kaHr  and 
the  civil  wars  in  Korea  and 
Laos:  but  not,  as  many  Ameri- 
cans still  lx'lie\e.  a  massive 
turinnj^  i:M)int  "'  As  ft)r  ihe  no- 
tion that  "force  works,'  he 
pcinV.*''  '"•*  '^^u*  ih**  hk)t  kade 
did  not  end  U  S  S<n'iet  conten- 
tion o\er  Cuba,  where  anotli 
or  dangerous  "confrontation" 
<'ould  still  take  place  "Nolhin^i  rent 
has  l)asically  chanj^ed  since 
Cut)a."   he    concluded 

McHeynolds  suggested  that  a 
truly  realistic  way  of  dealing 
with  Castro  would  be  io  re 
tstablish  diplomatic  .md  com 
mercial  relations  with  Cuba 
anc!  thus  rtcluce  it:,  dependence 
on  and  c onsequ.-nt  lai  c(»mnnt- 
rnent    to   tin    Soviet   bloc 

Though    the  Cuba    crisis   waA 


not    m^iqup,   wo    cm    still 
these  lessons  from    it: 

Disen franc  hisenient 
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ond  Political  Science 
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1  )   The  [jt'aiT  movt'inenl,  iin 
Jiiippily,    IS    not    \t't    importiint 
On   both  sides  thr  pt'arr'  niovt'- 
nients  wi're  snow?)   lo  m-  im^/vi- 

t  1     Alt. 

2)  Most  inu)ortant,  the  (Ut«r 
balance  '    has    (Jisenfian 

eJiised  e  v  e  r  y  bod  >  but  the 
ruiers  At  \)\v  time  of  tht-  <!  isi.s 
the  peoph's  of  tho  world  ucrt* 
cornplrt*  ly  alienated  fioio  the 
c-enters  of  power.  h;  other 
"eonfrontations,  ■  even  Worlil 
War  II,  there  was  some  part 
for  everyone  for  or  against  the 
v\ar  efTort  Now  such  partici- 
pation during  crises  is  unpos 
^^lblc. 

3)  T)ie  deterrent  tlieory  was 
shown  to  b<'  inapplicai)le  to 
tile  Cuban  situation  Since 
then'  are  Soviet  subs  witli  nu- 
clear warheads  20  miles  ofT  our 
chores,  what  is  p«'(uliarl>  oh 
j»'Ctionable  alH)ut  missiU-s  UO 
nnles  away"' 

4)  Both  go\crnments  e\pos»'<l 
their  hypocrisy  The  So\  let 
l'ni<»n  shiowed  cor>tempt  for  the 

f    self  d»tf(  in  inai  ion    <»f 


♦  u , 
1 1  It 
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«'  >^<i  II      f  '(   <  >  p  1 1        <a  1  ■« 

en<'e    to    tlie    Cub.in    r<  volutum 
ti\     uMii^    (^il),!    .IS    .1    Colli    Wai 
p.iv\  n       The     Cniic*!     ,St;ii«--.     on 
U\f     otlier     h.ui.i       shi)W»<)     tli.il 
bcr         pruicipU-        of     '  (ii.^ar;ua 
merit   under  inspoctiou      i^  .i   lie 
Castro       ofTerid       t  h  e       Cnitod 
Statis  a  nuitual   in"^p«<  lion  plan 
P'loi  jcia    { ouiitoi    rev  <.|  iit  ion 
ary      bases     for     Cub;iri      rinssiU 
Mtes  and   wa*^   refused      Km 

ruiiv  1  n  s  1  s  •  .  tJ  on  oru  sidrd 
Ameritan   msjXM't  ion   of   Cuh.i 

l)e(errrn«  f 

Speakui^'  of  tnc  dour  r  oni 
lh«-<)t\  Itself  he  p<,ifited  out 
•  'I'd  if  f'.c'uaJl',  eneouragfs 
rather  than  diseou  r  ii^»-.  war 
iisks  each  side  must  prove  ds 
"cr»-<libilit.\  ■  Its  V.  illin^'ness  to 
cr«'mate  million^  for  the  ^ukr 
of  vital     i  '  I       interests         Tins 

proof   i.v   demons;  F.ite<i    b\    pus); 
mg    tfi«'    other   skIc    .<v    f,,r    ,><    ]\ 
lUi.ixiines  It   (an 

McHe\r)olds      t.ntlineil      two 
V,  inds  of  (I  ises    dictated   r'^fx-c 
H\ely    \<\       li    Stupidity.     Crisis 
of     thi^     t.M><'     '"••     unne(  cvsarx 
«\en   from   tin    jwnr.!   of   view    of 
tfie    rulerv    t  tiat    force    them      ?  i 
Nrressiiy.     'i  hese   cri'se';    ar**    m 
exitable       K'-veii,    of    course     the 
thoui^ht    habds  and    put?<*;ve   in- 
teresCs    of    the    rulers    involve<1 
In    the    first    categ<»rv    he    listed 
thj-    Ameru.an    undernn runjj    of 
i^\*.       iwnitral       K<>vernnient       of 
I^aos    the   A  rr^*'r  w^jri   r,>>^;yh   :;b'-.."\'r 
the     :i8lh     parallel     a'fter     North 
Korean  troops  had  Vx^en  <  le«ii*-<l 
from    South    Korea    'tins    n>ove 
tost     the    lives    of    thousands    <.f 
.•uddiers      on      t>eth       sides      and 
many    more    civilians  and 

fjained  nothing  for  either  the 
I7nite<]  States  or  South  Korea  t, 
the  United  States  rearmament 
of  West  Germany,  and  the  So- 
viet shipment  of  missiles  to 
Cuba  No  decisive  interests 
restffi  on  these  moves,  no  chiefs 
of  state  would  have  lost  their 
positions  had  t  H  <»  v  f»Oi  bcm 
taker.,  and  no  one  txpt^ted 
ttiem 


'Folio'  Quality  High; 
Unselfconscious  Art 

By  JEFFREY  TARTER 

Literary  magazines  usually  suffer  painfully  from  a 
sense  of  self-consciousness  of  language,  a  feeling  that  "In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  don't-you-ever-forget-it." 
So  it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  a  real  literary  mag- 
azine that  substantially  escapes  this  feeling  —  n  m«tr«yine 
that  can  be  read  almost  all  the  way  through  for  sincere 

pleasure,      and      need      not      be    

bought  for  love  or  patriotism.  ly  written  but  dull  as  well. 
T'here  is,  of  course,  somr  "Wht^n  he  saw  the  Negr<»  wjr! 
amateurness,  and  perhaps  a  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment, 
jjreat  deal  of  nt)t  quite  compre-  he  decided  to  make  her."  And 
bending  imitation  of  modernism  we  know  pretty  well  what  this 
for  the  sake  of  modernism  But  one  is  going  to  be  like,  and  how 
there  is  also  some  legitimate  the  neo-Salinger  quest  for  sin- 
and  successful  experimentation  cerity  and  adolescent  sex  will 
witn  new  lorms.  ana  -oesi  oi  enu  rie  swiicneri  on  the  radio 
all — most  of  the  contributors  and  turned  it  all  the  way  up  to 
secern  not  to  have  for^'otten  that  try  and  make  th.e  noise  till  the 
they    are    first    of    all    telling    a    ear  and  his  head    Then  he  left  " 


stor>  or  writing  a  fxieni  (Some 
forgt  t  it.  as  always,  but  they 
are  for  once  in  tlie  minority.) 
It  is  also  encouraging  to  find 
work  of  considerably  broader 
scope  than  usual there  is  no 
senst>  in  Folio  of  being  cramped 
for  space,  or  that  many  short 
poems  were  chosen  to  get  ev- 
ei>one  in  print  There  is  a 
chance  here  to  take  a  suljstan- 
tial  piece  of  work  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  inconclusive  frag- 
ments Thus  there  is  a  short 
play,  several  selections  of  po- 
etry from  diMerent  autliors, 
two  full  lengtli  short  stories 
and  a  paro<ly  The  piny,  The 
Body  Watcher,  is  rather  good, 
and  wiiuld  probal'lv  make  even 
better    tlieater;    m    -pite    of    far 


t't/     iiiMvii     .>iugt      iliTt  c  I  l«.>n      vOI     d 


sort    largely    impossibh'    to    put 
('11     toe    ."•tagt)     and     some    <n-eci- 
sionallv    artificial  dialogue,    f^o 
senixTg     has     managed     to    ere 
«t'e    a    dramatic    sitwiinori     that 
ai  tually    holds    the    attention 

This  IS  far  l»'ss  true  of  the 
short  stoiv  Vou  Can't  Tell  the 
I'la\frs.   which   iv  not    onlv    i,„d- 


The  Celebrants  has  better 
luck  The  genre  of  the  Yiddish 
folk  tale,  in  the  hands  of  some- 
one who  can  handle  the  lan- 
guage and  background,  can  be 
very  successful.  And  Donald 
Cohen  has  gotten  that  success 
and  more. 

The  poetry  in  Folio  varies 
considerably  in  quality,  and  in- 
cludes some  almost  comph  te 
failures  Worst  of  all  is  def- 
initely "The  Norsemen.  '  l)ut 
the  McMurray  selection  is  a 
close  stxond.  The  four  poems 
by  KcM'le  and  Louise  Antells 
"Icarus  '  both  seem  to  have  no 
subject  except  iheir  language  - 
which  IS  admittedly  very  good 
at  times 

Michael  C.rant's  "The  Fen,' 
Judith  Spinks  "Two  Separate 
Mornmt^s  '  Alh-n  C-rossman's 
Colonus,"  and  Ian  Moore's 
s\llabie  poems  all  r*  at  li  a  high 
{>oint  of  (  xeelleiue  E.u  h  j)oet 
lias  rrianage<l  to  create  a  diji- 
lifK  tiv«'  d  1  e  t  I  o  n  intmiahly 
v\tmt<i    lo    .1    vM.iip    p«  r(  tpi  I  v  e- 
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Sweexy   Lecture 


fMtln  America:  Chaos 


Heidi   Schuhr 


Marxian  ecoiiorni.-t   Paul  Swee./y.  editor  of  the  M*)nthly 
Review  and  coauthor  ot  (  uha:   Anatomy  of  a  Ke\olu(ion, 

.seriously  (■h.i!lenj-''e(i  the  I'riited  States'  attitude  vi.v;-a-vis 
lis  neighbor-^  to  the  South  Althoug-h  he  makes  no  claims  to 
heni^--  an  atea  expert  (a  nreed  often  to  he  (list  nisttMi  be- 
cause   "ihey    get    too    much    cf   .'i    V('.ste<i    int<'re:;t"    in    their 

fi«ld).     Mr      Sw(t/\      su((«'ede<t     .  T" 

.  .  ...  .  try    IS    jirogressing.    but    who    is 

.n   probing   l)eneath    the   mm  face    Unefitt  mg'' 

of    sterile     hgurc-s     and     related  Mr      Swee/v     '^<oght     also    to 

th«  ir  ^.ipnificance  in  liuman  and    dispel     illusions     retiardirig    the 

moral   t«rms  New     Frontiers    efforts     in    the 

.,,,  I    I     .        A  Allianc*'   for   Progress.    i>4)inting 

Alitw.i.gl.  I  atii.  American  na      ,  .,,    ,i,..,    .,   .  ,  ,     ^     .. 

^  out   Itiat  it   IS  in  lealitv    .i      very 


;;<; 
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c(  rta-.n    feature*    in    ^erif.ijv    h>;!>drancr    t<'. 


\.     \^V^M»\jtlt»\- 


Net  essarv? 

He    put    in    the    sfn-ond    cate 
g«»ry    the    American    Berlin    air 
lift,    tht    Soviet    quelling  of   the 
IIiingdiiHii     revolt      i  which      he 
ftrongly    condemned)     and    the 
Am^r^rPP:      hlr.r-knHr      nf     Cuba.     iui4i^i4n! 


common  t.g.,  low  produt  tion 
and  ur.diversified  agriculture, 
extreme  inequality  of  income 
distribution,  heavy  dependence 
on  imports,  and  oligarchical 
politif-al  structures- — one  must 
observe  the  caveat  that  every 
eounlry  hus  difTerent  protjlem*; 
witliin  tlie.se  general  terms  of 
reference 

Mr  Sw<'«'zv  pointed  out  that 
Mexico.  l,alin  Americas  stx 
ond  most  popub)us  countrv'.  is 
often  hailed  by  the  United 
States  2?  2  prime  example  of 
democratic  progress  Gross  na- 
tional product  has  tripled  dur 
ing  the  past  thirty  years  and 
sharp  increases  in  ag.  iculture, 
industrial  production,  and  ur- 
banizatioii  can  also  tx^  ascer- 
tained. We  are  thus  left  with 
the  question,  "Model  or  Myth''" 

"^  I.-        _:»„         ,#       *»,^"„,;_, 

shows  that  most  increases  in 
agriculture  are  in  cash  crops 
such  as  cotton,  from  w  h  i  c  h 
pi  .jf it  a  relatively  small  and 
wealthy  cla.ss.  while  little  is 
gained    by    the     mass    of    po*)r 


McReynold.s  f,t!>-««^d  that  by 
"necessary"  he  meant  only 
necessary  from  the  leaders' 
point  of  view  Had  Khru.fhchev 
not  sent  tanks  lo  Budapest  the 
rest  fif  the  Politburo  woviJd 
have  speedily  replacecl  him 
WI14I  juriiirorie  who  w'wUtd  hsvc 
yiippressed  the  revolt  just  as 
violently.  Had  Kennedy  not 
acted  when  the  inforrnalion 
(Continiwil  on  Page  6) 


Again  the  industrial 
boom  is  located  in  i.solated 
areas  and  is  controlled  by  a 
wealthy  clasps  of  entrepreneurs, 
while  the  migration  of  p«^asants 
to  the  city  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  belts  of  misery  "  or 
shantytowns  in  the  urban  areas. 
Bui,  ill*-  iiiust  telling  iri^iirt 
ment  against  the  Mexican  Rev- 
olution is  that  66 'Tr  of  Mexico's 
p«"ople  earn  less  ihan  is  needed 
for  a  minimum  diet.  The  couu- 


developunent.  '  Latn.  America 
IS  to  receive  twenty  billujn  dol- 
lars over  the  next  ten  year 
period  <  about  $100  million  per 
country  per  year  )  This  is  not 
enoujrn     to     tackle     any     maior 

prohb-rf-,*;  For  i  h.-i  Ml.  .1  f  JiiOtt 

C  S  aid  will  b<'  in  the  form  of 
private  investments,  meaning 
that  Anuruan  (<»mpanies  will 
be  taking  profits  out  Indeed, 
Brazil  paid  the  United  States 
mere  money  in  1957  than  this 
country   invested   in   Brazil 

What  of  the  future^  Mr. 
Sweezy  hazarded  the  guess  that 
as  <«conomic  conditions  deteri- 
orate, there  will  b*'  a  wave  of 
right-wing  dictatorships  (as  in 
Guatemala  several  weeks  ago). 
The  United  States,  it  was  tKunt- 
ed  out.  is  ready  to  send  military 
aid  and  will  verv  likely  h*'- 
come  involved  in  I^tm  Amer- 
ica, as  it  has  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  will  be  "ten  to  twenty 
times  Algeria"  for  the  United 
States  and  could  well  ruin  it 
politically  and  economically. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  re  examine  its 
policies  so  that  toe  ngnt  against 
human  suHcring  will  supersede 
the  fear  of  revolution. 

As  a  whole.  Mr.  Sweezy's 
probings.  couchtni  primarily  in 
economic  termf:.  were  very  en- 
lightening. It  IS  a  pity  that  he 
«-;v4  riCv  <.avc  !••?  time  to  dwell 
on  some  of  the  political  and 
scK?ial  impasses  which  must  1m» 
understo(Hl  in  ortler  to  give  a 
complete  picture. 


C^fK^rf  ■•vkiw 


Ives  Fresh  as  Et^er 


Joel  Cretsel 


Trumpets  blared  and  bells  rang  from  the  four  corners 
ofthe  eartli  in  a  blaze  of  glory  as  Charles  Ives  and  his 
music  were  resurrected  before  a  delighted,  if  astonished, 
audience  at  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  on  April  26.  The  Brandeis 
Department  of  Music  and  the  Music  Club  presenter!  ten 
works  of  the  late  American  composer,  renowned  as  the  man 
who    did   everything    In    music    


before  anyone  else  did,  yet 
whose  works  are,  unfortunate- 
ly seldom  ptntormed. 

Charles  Ives  was  born  in  1874 
and  raised  in  Connt^cticut.  He 
entered  Yale  to  study  music, 
but,    frustrated    by    the    stodgy 

—        "—  --" ■"  —    --^w.-«^         ,  «,^.^^^—     -^— . 

music  to  a  hobby  and  went, 
quite  successfully,  into  the  in- 
surance business.  He  continued 
to  compose,  howevt  r,  in  his 
free  time,  exp<'rimenting  freely 
with  unusual  harmony,  rhythm, 

and  instrumentation,  until  the 
1930s,  when  he  was  forced  to 
retire  because  of  illness  The 
first  American  composer  to  Ix' 
accepted  as  an  equal  by  Euro- 
pean composers,  Ives  was,  until 
recently,  largely  ignored  in 
America. 

Frog  ram 

The     program     was    roughly 
divided  into  two  parts,  Ih*^  first 
conventional,     the    second    ex- 
perimental.  The  concert   began 
with   a   short  setting   of   Fsaim 
67  for  a  male  chorus  in  G  minor 
and  a  female  chorus  in  C  major 
Ives,    in    his    piece,    anticipated 
the  polytonality  ot  Stravinsky  s 
Petrouchka     by     fifteen     years, 
and  the  result  was  surprisingly 
beautiful.     The     pii<grairi     con 
tinued     with     three     song.->     for 
voice  and  piano;     At  tiu   Hiv»  r, 
"A   Sea    Uirge,"    and      An    Klec 
tion     «>r      Nov       2,      U*20     or      It 
Slnkt^-s      me      mat  At      ibe 

River  was  an  «i  i  aiiKt-oienl  v^f 
a  then  popular  tune  The  mel- 
ody was  left  relatively  intact, 
while  the  piano  accompanimt  nt 
wandered  off  in  all  directions. 
The  combination  was  incongru- 
ous and  amusing,  ^>os.sibly  re- 
freshing The  Sea  Dirge,  how- 
ever based  on  a  Shakespeare 
|K>em,  w..  b<  •..:•■  ^.i  1  -o-i  deep- 
ly moving  rhe  piano  siowiy 
I'^lied  beli  like  chord'^  and  to- 
gether with  the  voice  tsoked 
the  image  »)f  waves  slowly 
washing  ashore  The  final 
words.  Ding  Dong  bell  were 
given  to  the  piano,  and  the  Ix'll 
faded  away  The  third  .song  was 
in  an  entirely  different  mood, 
pres«'nting  a  New  Kngiand 
"philosopner  decrying  the 
United  Stales  return  to  isola- 
tionism, complete  with  weak 
cheers  from  the  pianist  N(>xt 
came  the  Sonata  No  4  for  vio- 
lin and  piano,  "Children  s  Day 
at  the  Camp  Meeting"  This 
was  the  most  conventional  of 
the  piece*  and  b^ft  the  lea^t  im- 
pression At  times  It  was  very 
nice,    but   al    other   times,    dull 

The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram t)egan  with  a  composition 
originally  written  for  four  se'ts 
of  church  bells  ;at  the  four  cf>r 
ners  of  the  town)  eiiid  «  loi^^ 
brass  band  of  trunnxts  and 
trombones,  "From  the  Steep- 
les." It  was  played  h«'re.  how- 
ever, by  a  trumpet  and  trom- 
bone on  stage,  and  four  sets  of 
orchestral  chimes  deployed  in 
the  corners  of  th^  hsii.  SiaiiiiiK 
quietly,  the  music  quickly  rose 
to  a  state  of  Jieemingly  complete 
havoc,  with  all  'our  chime  play- 
ers banging  away  in  different 
time  patterns  The  overtones 
reverberated  throughout  the 
hall,  making  one  feel  that  he 
was  sitting  inside  a  huge  bell. 
The  trumpet  and  trombone 
cccmcdL  t"  *^^  •ovin*'  ^omethinur 
significant  but  were  lost  in  the 
final  cataclysm  of  the  bells 

Quartertone   Pianos 

Next  came  a  set  of  three  short 
pieces    for    two    pianos    which 
were     tuned     a     quarter     tone 
apart.     This    gave     a     "auprr 
piano"  with  twenty-four  quar- 
lertones      per     octave.      These 
pieces  were  extremely  difficult 
to   listen   to   because    we    have 
all  become  ae-cuslomed  to  hear 
ing  music  based  on  semi-tone» 
One  piano  or  the  other  always 
sounded     out    of    tvin**      there 
were,  however,  some  extremely 
interesting  effects,  for  example 
an  illusion  of  the  notes  smooth- 


ly gliding  into  each  other.  The 
quarter  note  scale  clearly 
offers  the  opportunity  for  the 
expansion  of  musical  express- 
ion and  warrants  further  atten- 
tion. 

The  program  closed  with 
"The  Unanswered  Question" 
for  trumpet  solo,  a  small  string 


w«».«i*o«,At.«,    SK1V4    c«    ^»^_  ».»-/»jv«    Ky»\,ti\.o- 

tra,  having  its  own  conductor 
and  consisting  of  four  flutes. 
The  music  proceede<i  on  three 
parallel  planes.  The  trumpet 
asked  tlie  "lUrnal  question' 
with  a  simple  five  note  phrase. 
The  flutes,  repres<'nting  man- 
kind, tried  with  increasing  an- 
xiety to  answer,  but  failed.  The 
strings,  nature,  rep<'atexily  play- 
ed a  series  of  peaceful  chords 
underneath  the  dialogue.  This 
piece,  so  beautiful  in  concep- 
tion, did  not  quite  achieve  its 
profound  objtH.tive  The  music 
did  not  satisfactorily  present 
the  message. 

The  performers,  all  students 
except  Mr.  Koff,  were  excel- 
lent. James  Furman  was  parti- 
cularly outstanding  as  the  bari- 
tone so'oist  in  the  three  songs 
Wayne  Shirley,  wiio  spoke 
about  Ives'  life  and  intrtxluced 
and  explained  iiie  vcii  lous 
pieces,  did  a  fine  job  Mr  Shir- 
leys  remarks,  the  clothes  of 
some-  Oi  the  pfTiorn'ier.s,  and 
tlie  compositions  themselves, 
wtre  fre<juently  very  funny 
This  humor  created  an  arr  of 
informality  and  helfx-d  consid- 
erably in  making  tin  evening 
the   success    it    was 

Ifr*  »«»»-■>  f>i*j        cii<>l>        ti«        till*.-        •»  r<» 

the   ideal   type  of  activity   for  a 
university     music     department 
The  university  slunild  Ix    in  the 
forefront    of    those    who    bring 
to     the     p'iDlic     t  li    1  t     w  I  !t  ,1     1.^ 
different      that     which     is     un 
known,     and     that     which     has 
been    unjustifiably    o\erlo*)ked 
Hopefuliv     tiiCic    \ 
Siii  ii    pi  t»g!  ams    a  I 
the   future 


III     he     ' 
Briinde 


in 


Poetry 
Readin 


Two  p<H'i«:,  Charles  Reznikoff 
and  David  Ignatow  will  pre 
sent  a  program  of  readings  from 
their  work  on  the  e\ening  of 
May  8  at  H  1  ."i  P  M  in  the  Olin- 
Sang  Auditorium  The  piogram 
will  constitute  this  year's  mem- 
orial for  Dr  Ludwig  Ix'wisohn, 
the  late  professor  of  Compara- 
tive Literature  at  Brandeis 
l^niversily,  whom  the  student 
council  has  ht)nore<l  annually 
since  his  death  in  1955  t)y  spon- 
soring r»'aHmg.«^  cr  leot'ire.'-  by 
literary     men 

The  older  of  the  two  ^X)et^, 
(  harles  Reznikoff,  loo'^n  in  New 
York  in  1894,  is  a  lawyer  \,y 
training  who  has  d<'Vote<l  most 
of  his  life  to  literature  Since 
1918.  he  has  published  six  col- 
lections of  verse,  a  number  of 
plays,  a  novel  The  Lion  Heart- 
ed, and  a  volume  of  history  In 
1962,  the  publishing  firm  New 
Directions,  in  association  with 
the  San  Francisco  Review,  is- 
sued a  paperback  entitled  By 
The  Waters  of  Manhattan  whicn 
contains  Mr  Reznikoffs  selec- 
tion of  those  poems  he  wished 
to  preserve  from  his  earlier 
volumes  i  nis  laiert  D<K>k  ui  ins 
carries  an  introduction  by  the 
English  novelist  C  P.  Snow. 
In  recent  years  a  revival 
of  interest  in  his  wo  r  k 
produced  at  least  one  very 
notable  review  of  his  work  in 
The  Nation  by  the  poet  Havdrn 
Uarruth  Mr.  Reznikoff  has  al- 
ways bet^n  strongly  individual- 
istic, but  for  a  while  his  name 
>va5  associated  with  the  Ima- 
giist  movement  and  later  on 
with  the  Objcctivist  group  of 
Louis  Zukofsky  His  poems 
I.rtve  appeared  in  Corr!rr»eni:<ry^ 
Midstream,  'I'he  Menorah  Jour- 
nal,  The  Jewish   Frontier,   and 

(Continued  on  Pa^fe  7 ) 


Pog€  Five 


SUMMER  JOBS 

it*4  ii«w  ««r  lit*  ot  1000  aum- 
Ni«r  •mploysr*.  C«mps.  kote!t, 
U  S.,  C«fi«ao,  Mexico.  $1.09 
fo  StonUr  A»«ocf.,  BoK  2144, 
Pliilo4«li^i«  3,  Po. 


SUNDAT  EVENING     Msy  5     AT  I  O'CLOCK 

Prof.  H.  STUART  HUGHES 

The  Politics  of  Peace" 

rOKS    HALL    rORDM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Caintborc  St  ctr.  HvntincttR  Avi.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EyiRYBOOY  WELCOME 


Musical  and  Dramatic  Theatre  Academy 


Th«  Acadtmy  It  devoted  to  the  el!  around 
tlon  of  performer*  in  the  many  and  varied 
of  the  modern  theatre    Since  musicals  form 
Increasing  part  of  this  activuy,  th«  Aca 


prepata-  uniquely   geared   to   provide    a   coordinaftd   and    bal- 

nctivttiea  anced    program   of    ;n%tiuction   in   acting,   tinging   «nd 

an  ever-  dant.ng    ConcomitanUy,  there  ,%  a  complete  Scliool  of 

demy    is  Acting  unde»  the  chairmanihip  of  Mr    bantord  Mt:i^.ntr 


r 


BOARD 

OF 

ADVISORS 

Ralph  AKwang 
James  Aubr«y 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Jer'v  Pc<-k 
Abe  Burrows 
Marge  Champion 
Harold  Clurman 
Bettv  Comden 
Cy  Feuer 
Eileen  Ford 
Adolph  Green 
E.  Y.  Harburg 
Sheldon  Harnlck 


Garson  Kanin 
Sidney  Kornhjiser 
Alan  Jay  Lerner 
Goddard  Lieberson 
Josepli  Linha't 
Joshua  Logan 
George  March 
Lrfiest  H.  Mortin 
Jerom.e  Robbint 
Harold  Rome 
Dore  Schary 
Stephen  Sondhelm 
Jule  Styne 
Robert  Whitehead 


NOEL  BEHN. 

rRC&lDENT 


PHIl  IP  RIIPTHM 


Oi«lCTOI» 


FACULTY 

SANfORD  MnSNER  -  acting 
LEHMAN  ENGEL  -   voite 
HANYA  HOLM  -  dance 

ACCELERATED  SUMMER  SESSION  betins  Mi  8 
Fall  Semester  begins  Sept.  23 
Send  for  Information  Bulletin: 

MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  THEATRE  ACADEMY  OE  AMERICA 
245  East  23rd  Street.  New  York  1U,  New  York 
Dept  SC 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opf>osite  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE    LANVIN  -  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING      FREE  DELIVERY      HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Brandeis  Students  And  Faculty 


IT'S  A  GAS! 

(and  easy  on  it) 

This  IS  quite  a  car  .  the  Rambler  American  440  H 
Hardtop  Clean  lines  and  a  sporty  fia«r  LooWs  that 
say  "go  "  A  power  plant  that  has  the  message,  plus 
saving  ways  with  a  tank  of  gas. 

Plenty  of  people  room  Buckets,  console,  and 
138hp  engine  standard  Twin  Stick  Floor  Shift 
adds  lots  of  action  at  little  cost. 

KamOier    prjces    are    1ilg|j«ni    iu    »«v«f    yvru    i-njitny. 

And  you  keep  saving  after  you  own  one  More  serv- 
ice free  Muffler  and  tailpipe  designed  to  last  at 
least  as  many  years  as  Ihe  original  buyer  owns  the 
car  Double  Safety  Brakes  (self  adjusting,  too)  and 
a  host  of  other  solid  Rambler  features  Why  not  see 
and  drive  a  KamDier  soon— at  your  Rambier  oeaier. 

RAMBLER '63 

Winner  of  Mntor  Trend  Magazine  Award: 

"CAR  OF  THE  YEAR" 


You   call  the   play   w^\f^ 
Twin  Stif  h    Floor    Shift 


tm  m». 


Pogc   Stx 


THi     iUSTICi 


Arrfl  M.  IMS 


AH>  M,  IMS 


TNf     JUSTIC  E 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


(Ct^nimni'ii  jrom  Page  2) 

tiiiLj  ii^lu's    l)<  twi'cii      biavi"   and 
hon*^'     iiK'n      on    X\\c    oiu'    hand 
and      ■  pt-oplc      vvhost'      prinuji  V 
molivf  wa^  nr.[  t(t  li^^'d  a  Inilth' 
for      acadtiiiu       frircioin      but 
nK*rely  li»  become  tbo  cinU-r  of 
crisis  ;i!\d  i-onflict  thcrcb\    satis 
fyiti-4     a!i    t  Miotional     iiit   ci     to 
<ltaw    aiUMUion    to   thoiHSt'lvv's." 
Tbe    prtsuinpt  ion     i.s     that     thi> 
distinction     is    reh'\ant    to     the 
recent    i  i>tit  i  ov  e!>>    on    aeadein 
ic    freedom    in    this    lJn!\ei>il\ 
1   have   no  d.>ii','    \<>   he   (ountcd 
aini>ng  Prof.  Su->in,iii  >      biit^i- 
and     honest"     men       J     so-p.  <  i 
that     the    *"bra\e    and     hone::>l 
man  is  the  on-.    v», 'no.  otue  upon 
a  time,  was  a   radical   but  sub 
sequently  became  sensible   and 
responsible.     The     justiiKa'ion 
usually  given  lot    this  de\  .  lop 
ment  to  "maturity"  is  that  the 
situation      has      changed.      arid 
that  thd  attitude  which  was  a|) 
propriate   in   the   thirties   is    n  • 
longer    appropriate    today.       1 
agree     that     the    situation     ha- 
changed  —  for    the    worse        In 
my     view     the     contemporary 
]MM  '  ••)     d  e  m  a  n  d  s     inten-.ified 
raLur  than  dumnished   radical 
ism. 

Herbert    Marc  use. 
Frolessor    of    Politics 
and   Philosophy 


I  riiii%4»ii   Jiicl«*ivs 

LlJllUH  S    \'  ()  7   K     Tlie  fol 
Unring    letter    (cns    \<-rn    ;n    tin- 
Prcshii'Jit  of  f.'.'c  Itiirrrsi'i/  ami 
th(*  J I   STICK 

Wv.'  '.Ill'  d'-eply  di>!",!r!>fd  bv 
your  leieni  at!>  ait>  which 
call  into  question  the  inde 
pendence  of  the  Brandeis  fac 
Ulty.  Our  colleges  im.  n-cord 
for  free  speech,  free  associa- 
tion, and  faculty  nMMnomy 
which  we  have  su  <di<  n  eom- 
municated  to  our  coll.  ..i<ues  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and   Sciences   here   at   Harvard 


MCLU 


fConf iriiicd  from  Front  Page) 

truth.   Their   right   to    be   heard 
is    especially     important     when 

other    \'oirfv    have    IxTomr    si 
lent.    A     urii\er>ilv     ha-^    a    sp'' 
cial   obligation   to   nurture   ani 
to     protect     those     who     h  o  n  o  r 
frcN^'dom   of   spee(  fi    n\    e\. m- 
ing  it. 

Oiir  review  of  [nmoii  ,,[,,1 
oral  accourr-  of  iti.-  -.)).•.•(  h 
which  Dr  Ka!M.  (  r.  (  .Mivji: 
AJ>erle  delivered  a  n  (i  .t  'h< 
ever.ts  which  f<)llo^At■fi  (  on 
vinces  us  that  !h<'  I'- .  -^wi.-n;  of 
Brandeis  Unu.r.snv  !<i!:.(i  to 
meet  me  obii)<ation  of  hi>  hij.:h 

academii  i>f1i(  (  In  what  was 
Very  probahlv  a  .-;.riou>  error 
of  jij(ii.Min-nt  he  misused  th» 
p<>w  r  of  hi.s  (>f!i(  <•  to  piimsh 
P'  Ka!hi»'en  (iougn  .Aln-rle 
f  »r  ner  put)h(  stat#-n>en'  lb' 
It  i  i    tf:f    n>ih'.  indeed    he    rna> 

have    feh.    th*'    obligation  to 

disassociate    himself     ;is    {}|, 
university's  official    sp'  ki  ~;i,ari 
from  her  v*  ws    But   he  should 
have  gone   n  >   fur* her 

Reprimand  a  n  d  retribution 
under  these  circumstances  at 
tack  more  than  the  individual 
ai&ainst  whom  they  are  di 
rected.  Among  their  other  con 
sequences,  these  merit  atten 
tion  and  r'>ttt  »-*  tt 

1.  Ttiev  cast  dotitil  on  thi» 
T  a  I  i  d  I  t  >  ( » !  the  u  n  I  \ e  r  s  i  t  V  s 
rrtmnii!  ment  »o  free  iiupjirN 
4 II' I     tree    spee    h. 

2.  Ihev  irnp:r«ir  the  right  of 
stii'ienis  to  ^ss^'nible.  to  selrct 
sr*^  'kfts  and  to  discuss  i.ssurs 
of    ''iri'    rhoicr 

3         fhfv      mav      intiniidalr 
oth^r     faculty     members,     mak 
iri^:     .hem     more     cautious    and 
feariul  of  speakiii)^  th^ir  minds 
at    future   times  of  crisis 

Thev    strenifthen    those 
fori  es    in    our    society    which 

constitutional    rifhts    of    speech 
and   seek    to  discredit   them. 

For   tfu'se  reasons  we  l)elieve 

that   i*resi(.''.  ri!    Sat  har  ->   actif>nv 
have    hlemis>ied    th"    r*  iniation 


is    now    seriously    undermined 
We    are   especially    distressed 
by     the    barm    your     re<'ent    ac 
tions   against    a    meiiilKT    of    !oe 

Aiitlii  oi)o!.>f^y    Dc'parlnaMl    v.il! 
have  on  tbf  futute  streimth  and 
independence    of     itu-     Hi   indeis 
faculty      We    are    ai    a     los-    to 
ansVv'ei      reports    en  cnlal  iii-^     m 
the      academu-      ci>nununil\       td 
pnniti\».'  measures  taken  b>   \ oa 
against     faculty     men\ber.s     on 
non  acadennc   K'oni'ds    through 
your  control  of  budtiel,  di'par! 
ment      ehainnafiships,      lenor(>, 
sahiiv,     t)i()motions     an(i     other 
rt-souiics    recpiisite    to    the    pro 
per    fimciionin):  of  a  ut.i '-•- ;t  y. 

In  t  hcM'  da>  -,  of  i  a  p  i  d  1  > 
L^!o\\!n:4  competition  ft)i  lop 
t(  .!(  he»  N      bolli     we     and     man> 

..j  ;  '.O  i-<  >  I  I.'  1  u  o»>>,  -Ai  tl  ir\,a!(i 
.ii  .'  1 1'i  I  le  if;lerested  m  leacii'iu 
at  a  univt  !sHy  witli  so  poor'  a 
record  on  a  matter  ot  >\u!i 
\ital  import  We  tiiei  cloi  «• 
sttor. L^l\  suppoi  t  li»»'  motion  of 
Stodenl  Council  censurint'  vow 
fo!  your  acts  attains!  K  ithhi'n 
Ci(»uKh  We  also  support  the 
efloiLs  of  the  faculty  to  meet 
■  the  ur^erd  ne<>d  foi"  a|)pio 
pTiate  [)i()eedmes  to  iw  esta') 
lished  at  HratuU-is  l'niveisil\- 
to  safeguard  and  guarantee 
at  adeinie    free<lt»rii  " 

As   alumni    of    Brandeis    Uni 
versity.     graduate     students     at 
Harvard      and       ftiturt'      collek^e 
teachers,     we    urj>e    you    to    co 
oiMral<^  with,  the   faculty  in  im 
nu'diately    miplenu'nting    meas 
uri's    tss.j.  ijw  fji,  uHy  aiitonoiiU' 
()nl.\     then    will   sludenis    regain 
full    c  ordide'iu  e    in   the    irdegrity 
and      independence      of      t  h  <M  r 
tearher  >     and     only     then     will 
Brandeis  U-  able  to  continue  to 
aliracl     leacheis    of    the    highest 
calibre      To    delay     such     attion 
will     do     irreparable     barm      1  o 
tiranoeis     I'mNersH,   s     posuion 
in  the  aeadeiM!'.    (  ooinuintty. 

J,,.  .|U.-v        K'  'I  nU-r  >.;  '■:•  H  <'•''■ 

Cit'ssiimn.     ^.    AIhm    C'l.iyloti.      >'♦     >    1 
V    ,!   (     fnedinan.      ••      M.*rtin     Pi 

H  .    vev    GlasAt  I       >.'>     Rol>erl    JaiU. 
(,.  .i)ert    Werlin       mi     Neil    fried- 

Hkan.  61.  Dave  n-  .^.«-in,  92.  D«n 
Hirshneld.  62.  M  ■  :  tic  Geltn»an 
Levin.-      62.    Steven    1  ■'''     Mar- 

tin Weiner.  «2.  Jai"'-  v  .hn  Wald- 
Ijaiini      ♦>-' 

•We  are  all  gradual*  'i  •  i 
regular  four  year  (OMI-^.  id 
study  ai  Hi  tiidii.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  we  c.m  b  1!  tuis  is  a  com- 
plete list  <d  <ut  h  p.-->p;e  now 
study iii>^  lovsatds  a  Hh  I)  a' 
Ha  I  var  d 


<:r\i>f  :  f 


of    a     hiL'hlv 
tion.    We    atTf-    viiii    the    rrso 
lution  adop'td   i.v    tho   P.randt  is 
Uoiversity    f.i,  iili>    t  !i  ,i  i    ther<- 
is   an    "urgent    nerd    for    appro 
priat."    procedirr-;   tr,  safe- 

guard   a.jd    a:uaran;er    .'uademit 
freedom"     i-ii    ur^-     ;;  r  o  m  p  t 
adopfiori    o!     >  II  f  li    procedures 

ow  '^  ^  «•  t    by    r*"'":'    e\'t.'iil.s    be 
per  .oaneiltly    of  led  " 


llr.   I»«»ti2$li    ll^-itlir^^ 

I   ^.iiould   Ilk.     lo    reply    t)ritdiv 
to     !  )r      Sussman  s    ftnir     ^xunts 
I     Mv  leisMaod  an<i  I  re.sujned 


IxH    .1  Us*' 


.  a  t  i 


ix  ;'••:  :"nc»'d 


harassnan'-  for  aIo>!i  -a. could 
(d'lain  no  redress  Ifiroukih  nor- 
ma! fa*  ul?%  pr(M-edur»-?>  F  acidly 
r»'pres*'ntat  ivfs  had  convir^ced 
ijs  that  Tor  nt>n  ^cadt'mic  rea- 
M>ns  I  would  never  tneive 
tenure  l>ut  that  it  would  !>♦•  im- 
possible to  jrove  jx>litical  dis- 
(  runinalion  We  felt  that  to  slay 
and  fi^ht  a  futile  battle  for 
tenure  wovjld  Ix'  de.sli  ocUve  of 
('ur  Aotk  (h'p.ii'meiii  and  all 
coll'  '  ■ :  f  1  •  '  I 

2  \i'\\>i^\i  {\u  S.-n;jt<'  Coun- 
cil hai^  •;•;",:.;..)  t  si  .r-  i  om 
mittee  to  advis*-  me,  1  tia(i  not 
i^^on'-  off!ei;iI!v  to  the  S*'nat''  as 
a  wi.olf  iwi  ir  .'  r  esi^run^i  in 
cause  the  S-nate  Chairman. s 
attitudes    (oii..rua*d    m*'    that    to 

.#,,     t  <^.     iiiii     "sj  ■  •'.  a  t  f***     WMs     ;»      f,,'. 

p^ . .      . .  >      ....      ...  -^ 

fill      an'l      II  r*>\   .•rciKlji     :tc\.     V.'^'.lCl'i 

wowld  pr'vdn  '■  so  rtiui  ii  conflict 
tha!  A-  Aoiii  faid  it  impossi- 
i)|c  lo  stay  After  resi'ining.  I 
stjt>rr.ined  my  griev,tn<  es  of (  - 
(  OH  i  K  to  \\\--  S»-nat«-  on  M-irrh 
.1.  liopm^i  thai  toe  S«nal>-  .s  d<-li 
iH-ralioiis  ^Ao';!d  exoiura'c  in'- 
or  rresid.  ni  .*sachar  s  charges 
■And  [jring  alnjut  prtK^edural 
ch  ink£<s  at  Brande-s  llns  hojx' 
was  justified  l)>  the  outcomr-  I 
did  not  then  intend  lo  ^An^•  a 
lot  'cr   to  the  students 

1  published  my  lett<  r  to  th'- 
students  on  March  2H  in  res 
pori.s^'  to  ''e<V!*^sts  b\  students 
and  out  of  a  .sens^'  of  obiigatior\ 
to  liieiii  M>  letters  to  the  Scr. 
atf  and  to  lh''  students  vver-- 
lotaliv  unconn«'cted  I  dirl  not 
know  when  tlu-  Senate  would 
mc;  t  I  did  iiol  kin»w  iiniil 
Mart  !i  .l"  that  the  S'-nat..  -a  ould 
j>r»',.-ni  my  case  to  tne  f.u  iltv 
as  a  whole  i  did  not  write  to 
the  Justice  witti  the  aim  of 
for.  .n^  "ihe  Senate  to  da  this 

'.\      Wh«>n    \    'A'ro»"    !r;    \.\\C    stu 
dents    I    had    no    idea    tliat    ntv 
ras<'    vvoulii    be    eftd»i  </"ri.  .i    ,;. 
Utf    ri<«tM»ii«4i   fifws   m«-*ii.'i     I    ex 
jv-^afwi      ,1      brief      p;ir  lyraph      in 

Boston   paper*  and  one   of    two 


lilx'ral  journals    On   March   27, 
however,    friends    from    outside 

the  univiisily  warned  me  that 
my  lase  was  al>out  to  be<*ome 
very  puLdic,  and  that  if  I  did 
not  a^ice  lo  i)tesenl  my  views 
1  would  Ix'  pillone(i  foi  niy 
outspoken  stalemeiils  on  Cut>a. 
Consequently  I  consenu'd  to 
one  interview  with  the  (ilobe, 
and  ans'Acii'd  facluai  (piesiion^ 
|)ul  lo  me  by  reporters  t>ver  tlie 
phone,  chiefl\'  lo  c<»rrecl  the 
word  in;',  (d  m\  s{H'ech.  1  con- 
sented io  ^i\v  a  radio  messai^e 
because  1  v\  as  told  liial  boih 
radio  and  AH  were  lepoiUUif 
If-.r.t  I  ii.ui  said  I  hoped  C'u'ua 
would  use  missiles  a>..;ainst  the 
I'nitcd  Stale;;  to  "  Vv::i"  a  riu- 
cle;ii  war  1  ^a\  e  a  'VV  mter- 
v\i-\\  in  lesponsc  to  a  rtHp.iest 
lli;i!  [  expiaui  i)\  vieWS  on  ('iiba 
and  on  Ih;'  ((»l(i  war.  The  net- 
work omitted  Ine  substance  of 
the  interview  and  culled  out 
Ivvt)  passing  reft  i<  iu<s  to  Hiati- 
deis.  Not  to  ha\c  tried  to  de- 
fend myself  that  d.<y,  and  the 
niulear  disai  juamenl  movt'- 
inenl  oi  u  hicli  I  am  a  meml)er, 
wouhi  1  think  have  bet'U  de- 
feat is' 

1  douhi  tiiat  the  facuity's 
ability  to  "operate  a  deiiKKia- 
lic-  prrxcss  within  the  univer- 
sit\  "  v\  as  full\  exei'cisi'd  on 
Man  h  28  and  29  A  kind  of  trial 
was  held,  but  all  the  protagon- 
ists wer(  absent  .'Mtboutjb  I 
wrote  to  the  Senate  Chairman 
to  ask  that  the  diKume-ntary 
^•videncc  \h-  presen!e<l  lo  the 
fa(ult\.  this  w.ts  not  done  The 
plea  that  tmtside  pu'olu  ilv  en- 
forced haste  v.as  not  I  think, 
more  justifu^l  iri  this  than  in 
other  trials,  llu  .Senate  issued 
a  "statiio.ril  of  back  ^loiind 
events  as  ,i  basis  for  the  fac- 
lo '  ^  .s  o <  .  1 1  M  i"a  .  i o i  1  s  ,  i .  w  ci  s  i r»  - 
a(  I  urate  and  ui>.)mplete  but  [ 
had  not  seen  il  m  advafve  and 
bad  no  chance  to  mak.'  a 
thouKhtf.d  rebuttal.  Facults  re 
preseiUalives  release<l  this  i  to! 
ly  background  statenu'ui,  to- 
gether with  the  faculty's  judg- 
ments, to  the  press  without  in- 
forming me  or  sending  me  a 
copy.  I  believe  that  the  bran- 
deis faculty  has  some  wav  l  » 
I'j)  before  truly  demoir.iii. 
pi<.ei-dures  are  established  al- 
though a  start  has  been  made. 

4.  I  leave  judgment  of  my 
cliaracter  to  fitheis  wlio  k[u>w 
m.  btdter  than  Dr  Sussman. 
whoni    I    have    ne\fi     in<d. 

P'.ir  th''  st  idcut-  one  con- 
sideration (d  n\or>'e?!t  »'!neri;e.^ 
Shall  studon's  h,i\f  the  rii^ht 
!o  invi'i-  s[).,ikrrs  'o  tfu'it  pub- 
1  It  [  oa  :t  or  III  w  ,t  hi  Ml  1  ff,i  r  that 
su<  ti  -p'  akers.  al!oout;ii  a<  lin»4 
withm  the  law,  may  later  l>e 
hara.ssf'd  by  the  tin;\ftsity  ad- 
ministration'' If  tile  .tllsA-r  IS 
Ver>.  ^tntd  vvdi  ha\c  come  of 
lluse    unhappy    incident.s 

Kathleen   Ciouj^h    .\berle, 

Asfkistant  Professor 

of  Anthropoloi^T 


t    r    h  ^^  I  s 


evnolds 


(Ci'uthni'ii   fr,,,,!    Pa<jf  •I' 
that      So\    .  '      !. ;  1  -  vi  i.--,      \*'.-r .       in 


1  ><  .  . . 


,  1  'v-  a  1 1 ,  J 1 1 1  e 


tie 


riii(<ht  have  b<'en  in>P'' e  he.l 
and  replaced  by  sonteorie  who 
Aould  have  taken  .»  more 
dangerous  move. 

f^ut  the  point  for  the  Amer- 
h  ,in  peace  movement  is  that 
inougii  an  act  is  necessary  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment ieaderf,  it  doesn't  fol- 
low that  it's  necessarv  from 
the  citi/cn's  point  of  view 
Though  protest  had  no  etTev  t 
during  the  Cuba  crisi>  the 
peace  movement  should  con- 
tinue protcstini:  ami  re(ruiting 
pfoie>iers  —  through  inf.irma- 
iion   and  educatif>n  s-i  ii    wiii 

me.i'i  something  i.of ore  ii  >  t.x) 
\,i\<.\  and  so  our  le.eier-.  v.nx 
(  o;in*  on  the  support  of  ,i  '  irtie 
nnmLer  of  voters  if  tl]e\  t;»ke 
steps      toward      r'^'-e^l.i  id  i-shin  ^ 

diploniatic  and  trade  rel.itions 
wiih  Cuba  (as  Castro  has), 
plann.nu  responses  less  dan^er- 
ou<  tha-i  l.ilo'.  k.ides  and  uUi- 
m  1  iin-^  to  Sovud  maneuvers, 
and  seiajusly  ofTeriuL^  .in  al- 
ternative to  mutual  nuclear 
i<  lerrence. 


Re-.    Phor.e  TW  3  2520 

Angela  Castellana 


A   Barber  Scienrp  CaroHuMfo 


%A7    Ma.n   Strecf 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    \i\\y    fine    resfrouront    in    WalTlioiii 

has  now  bee.n  ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

tor   your   oddec!    pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Arf)und  the  corner  fi(jm  Grover  Cronin) 

TW   4  4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


Poge  Seven 


OnC^rpfi 


with 


l.ov-  ..  (>'  I), til.,'  (',iih<,"  etc.) 


HOW  TO  SEK  EUROPE 
FOR  ONLY  $:J()0  a  DAY:  NO.  2 

1  .>\^\    We»-k    we   (li-ciH'-ed     1    (ti^lilcl,    the    (u-^l    stop   on    tlw    tour   'kf 

j!iiro|>.-  tii;it  every  Arneri<!oi  collet'.'  student  is  uoihl'.  to  m-iku 
thi.^  -.(iiiitiier.  TtHJay  we  vmII  t.-ike  up  voiir  next  stop  !■  r?tnrv!, 
or  the    Teal!   of  tie'    !';»(  ifi(      :t-   it    i>  «.;i'nerdlv    railed. 

To  i*et  Irolll  r.Iliil.'Old  lo  Irill'-e,  one  y^i. ■(>.--  oil.'-,  hod  V  tfid 
8WIIII-.  llie  l.iitrhsh  (h'ililiel  SlIiiilMtlv  o,  yr,-;  j|,,(ti  IrMliee  to 
ts[»Hltl,  one  ureM-es  ones  he  11 1  \  ,tnd  sh'l''-^  ilowM  the  I'vrelieeH. 
And.  Ill  (our  ^  .  to  ^.'t  ''i-iii  1  !:inee  to  .Sv\  1 1 /.ei  I.m  lid ,  one  1/rea.H't* 
erne's  !xm1v  .tn.l  wriii,i!,le-,  t!;roiit^(i  th.'  Smiojoii  runnel,  1  Iuih,  rtrt 
you  CHM  sei'.  tie"  IU'>f-t  !in[>o|l  mt  single  item  to  LhIv'  Io  l'Jiro|M» 
i.s  .i    V:<lKe  iiill  o|    ijf.-t.s^. 

\o,  I  :»ni  wt  ■'!:;  IS''  rno'^t  im|y>rt-«nt  thini;  to  take  to  Muroi»« 
i»  IX  VJiiise  lull  ui    M.iil!>on>  C  ni^iretto     or  ;iL  ieiusl  .us  ariny  dui 


!8    tl 


Wsf-  riHfor>>'^  r«'UiiUt»otIS  will  .•^liow  Ar..]  if  iiv  i  h.uief  v  »ij  "Uionld 
run  ou'  oi  \!?iHlv>n»?»  in  Ktllojx-,  d.,  not  de>[mir  Itiil  IhiioIivt 
f'-^i    ^n  1    v^^e!e    \I»rllM>ro  pftcka|f**  i«<    <■«  ofnnii«rer%»Mi'    in    l'.uro(»ti 

M  it  i»  in  hII  fifty  of  the  Uniti^l  Statt-s  An. I  t  u*  the  aa\\\»^ 
m;|(.*rl>  ei».iieli»-  \  on  find  at  h  >iiie      the  .>am»*  \>\i\v  wliite  tilN-r. 

tl»e   *MMe'    K<-hIIiiI,    IlielloW   hlciel   o(    toiiie.  o-^    [>ree<'<t    UkJ    t  K«*   Siller 


'Ih 


a-    toharconi-'  •<    art.    the-.    |ir<Miin\     ot    rmHretf4» 


p?»kC"»»'»rini<     whx   ie|i)e\>*«j  t.\     Moll'oroH  wt^ll  known   r*'»*»r.li 
t^'Min       !   I'd    >oit^.*_v  k  atiu    VNailei    1  eplop      and   i,  fof  OUe,   WW 

Hi-it.-i  nl 

H(i'    I    iiu;"---     \Sc  >.%ere  •^|x■:ik;a^^    'i    !  ^%r^^^^  -  or  ♦!!?  .Wjx'tit    tt 

W\^   \',\'- .  Hs   ;t    IS   |>«e|)i,,,'t  r!\    t->';ne'd 

l/*l  M-  tir->t  t.r'eH\  -lan  np  He-  |nHt<>ry  of  Friiiee  T1>»'  rmti'Kl 
W?t.-«  ili-'-o.  "ti' 1  ni  l*M,o  !.v  Me!.;;...  (oiilinin.'  I  ner^'  '  olio  .>».m| 
A  -M*n»'«  .('  I  .  .-'  ,1,  A  O  -  A  ,'  K  ^.  il  e-MiA  ,)i  1  ioU'eih  t  li''  *  !<•  .  '-l  ti.d 
!ndl.-in-,  HH'!  ■  -ir:  I  i, ■.(:■!<-  I!  '.i-v-.-H  I  >t.<li)lill\  tl  e»'l\  I  mile-  ti» 
\\\\-y     tro.li.l.MJ     ioel      *     th     ti I'MLttloll     (»t      M.irstlHi      i    <>*\\        Wf|.» 

rii.irre-*   !     ::■•.;;,•    \:     -,    ■•  .\ '.<.•{    i.^.i  t  h  re«'  i  loldr'-n     i'lojwv     Mojwy^ 
an  I  '    '.  <  I  lemanne.  dins  lat^r  InM-nrne  k  rei'.^  r>  'f  t  K'    IVf  c    1  r,  io  .o 
M  kaIlaI  liH-h— or  U»*»  B<»y  ()rat4>r  of  the   !"k'        *  *<  ka 

afl.'  fi  >re»te!\    ealled  — WaA  SUCC^^nI'hI  '.v    X-ij^.,,  .  .n,   u;ei    iiilio- 
dni-«'d    -.U'lr  nie.-vH  to  France.     Unui   .\a[>"i'-.,n    ;ne    r'n-neii    w<>r** 

th'-  t-oe-nt  nation  in  Kurope.  After  Na|»oi'ot)  t t   i  on.  twnen 

W'T''    t*.i'    ;  '   AMJk  {vnnfortahiy  nnder  <!\x\\    \f\\n*^^.  Thw   iti**r 

N-eHlie     kn.eAn    h-    'ie-    llnncliha'  k   of    Notre    I  »:iine 

N.HiK;!-'.  ee  '\!t4'r  lll^  d<-i'vi'  I  e.  (  xy^\\\  Moiniier,  w><-  eTi!  'd  t^> 
Kllei.  V,  fiffi-  fie  niMije  tit<  IhUiou?*  .sla*e!ri'-nt  "AttlP  v.  ,i--<  1  er*'  1 
Rn».     }*I*>H         Pi!-    -«-n'-itce   read.H   tiie   -^.-me'    u)ietlt*»r   \  om    -ipell    it 

forward  or  !  M  k'AU'l  \  ou  can  ai-o  ~|»*-r;  \!-,i!l>or  >  i.;tekw-ir'I  - 
()rolilr;tiii  i  )o  not  however,  try  to  ^moke  Muii'  iro  letikwird 
Ix'erius*-  \\\'\\  nnd  >t—  •\\\  tiie  p  <'a-nr''  o|  the  tnii'>t  eiiiarette  rn.H'i**. 
.Alter  \HO"le..i  -.  (jcMt)|  ti  .■  }  rr-fn  h  jK'opie  leil  into  »  tri»"**  *•' 
of  nielan'hol>.  jMi..y*n  n"  Till-  ;  .  ••i;-ia  r.  i  I'irehH."*e.  tor  ovt-r  % 
(entnr;.  e\er''!e'  -at  .-oouiid  in  (pm^  wwA  r''fii-<in»i  hi-^  \w\ 
1  lUs  Tor^wtr  wi■^  Tv-t  !itt.''l  until  KifTe!  'uuiil  hi-i  f.unous  t^iAer, 
which  Mild''  exer.'rnlv  ^i^^gle  s<j  hart!  that  toda}  France  u*  the 
j^.av'.t  roiin'r\    m  KurO|>e. 

r  »i  K  ! n^i it  the  colorful  natives  u  i'''r  a'  -.i-w^Ik  c  a^--  -ifi d 

shiMit    't>olada!"a-    Manrne  ( 'he  .  aiier   j»r  one-n  e  |e-  diwn   (Imi 
(  :u"»;;;fir;   ;.;\"^'r~   ^n  utiiniii    '-   inaei'ea    <  ine      1  le-n,    tirt'^t    t'Ut 
hapjty,  over'.oie-  L''>«-<   to  the    jjoiiwi'  lor  ImtaU  ot   orn-'f)   -«oui>. 
The  tirincec)!  irehi-trx  of   I  r.-mi-*-  i-  i  ,i--tnnir  tri    eijer-^  rhe<-kH 

"Well    sir.     I    i^'e--^-    that    -    all    \o'i    tieed    to    know    aitoiit     I'Viliee*. 

IScsl  '*.'c-''Si  Voj  "ill  Vi.-it   Wir   !  Mn.J  .,;  i'r..-  M:diii;;!e;  .Sun  — Sjiiiin, 

£i  \rs\  Mat  .Shulm*a 


tiext  fr^pk,  fit^firy  tnt^fk.  tfie  fn'ni  rignrt'tfe  you  ran  hity  thm 
whol.'  u>in  11  <n  i-r  m  hlfer  lipfH'd  .Marlboioit  -^tott  pack  Ot 
WUiP- 1  «v  f»c»i     y<m  gel  a  lot  to  Ukt, 
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Creative  Arts 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Tuefiday  evening  will  also  fea- 
ture Carola  (lova  nnd  M;dieo  in 
a  progrann  entitled  "A  World  of 
Dancing"  at  Schwartz  Auditor- 
ium. 

The  artists  will  concentrate 
on  Spanish  and  Indian  (Hindu) 
dances,  but  will  make  selections 
of  dances  from  various  oLtier 
nations  as  well. 

In  addition  to  achieving  re 
nown  as  concert  artists,  Carola 
ijioya  ana  Matteo  have  jointly 
lieaded  the  Ethnic  Dance  De- 
partment at  Jacobs  Pillow  Uni- 
versity ol  th<'  l);in(c,  Lee 
Massachusetts  for  the  past  six 
seasons  and  have  re<ently  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  teachn^ 
of  Ethnic  Dance  Techniques  to 
the  students  of  acting  at  the 
American  Theatre   Wing. 

American  ^mh  ts  Charles  Re/- 
nikoff  and  David  Ignatow  will 
read  from  their  works  Wednes- 
day at  H  M)  p m.  in  OlinSang 
Auditoiiiiin  under  tlu'  auspitcs 
cd  the  F''V\  isohn  Ixeture  Series. 
(See  pa^e  5  ) 

Kabuki  Perforniance 

A  program  of  exeei  pis  from 
Kabuki  liH-.ittc  and  dance  will 
\m  pii-sen;<'«t  t  '  a  unKiue  per- 
fctdiaiity,  .Mj.-^.-i  iMi\(ikv>  Watan- 
alK',  at  Si  hwalt^  Auditorium 
Thur.sday  i  \arnng.  The  concert, 
whuh  will  feature  W\s<  Watan- 
alx'  both  as  a  scludar  and  a 
pt  rformer,  will  begin  at  l\  AO. 

Friday  c\fning  will  again 
feature  two  c\tnls:  the  Fuses 
Syniposium  on  (\>ntemjK»rary 
Art  and  Criticism,  and  the 
op<*ning  concert  of  the  Brandeis 
Folk  Festival.  Both  events  are 
Bit  for  HM):  the  latter,  which 
will  be  held  outd(K)rs  in  Ull- 
iMiiii  Amphitheatre,  or  in  the 
Shapiro  Athletic  Center  in  case 
of  rain,  will  feature  the  follow- 
ing performers  Fiob  Dylan,  on«> 
of  the  n<»w  and  most  exciting 
bliK's  performers;  Jean  R«'d- 
j:)ath.  foiemost  sinj^cr  of  Sc<d- 
lish  ballads.  Don  Stover  and  the 
Lilly  Brothers  frt>rn  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Bostons  Hillbilly 
Ranih;  J(  ss<  h  idler,  v.  ho  des 
crilx's  bim«**df  a*  "the  he  t  great 
vau<leville  artist"   and   who   de- 


FoliO 


f  Cord  in  lied  from  Paqe  4) 

Ticss  Tlieie  IS  a  constiuit  .M-nse 
in  the.s«'  p<K*ms,  all  very  indi- 
vidual, that  th<\v  represifd  new 
«xpeiiences  and  new  wa\s  <>t 
<xpre.vviri^  these  ex  f  "^  r  lern  es. 
As  such,  Ihe>  shcnild  not  i)^ 
j>;'raj)!iras(  <1  the>  should  It 
It  ad 

Tins  leaves  Meretbth  T.i\> 
Rrflertinns  in  TranquiHity.  It 
must  [jc  said,  fir'^t.  that  it  is 
amusing;  as  a  partniy  it  gives 
th«  i.ssuc  a  n<d«'  of  l.gbtness. 
But  It  is  .ilso  a  kind  (d  hi^ldy 
jnv(duted  literal  >  m  loke 
whic  11.  if  d  l><'Comes  an  iwd  in 
itself.      su(  "oed*:     >r^      ht  ::; ;^      ,,i.- 


1  t   dVi  to     It 


"In  the  b<'ginning  was  the 
Word  .  .'  but  there  are-  b«  tier 
things   to  talk   about. 


Poetry 


{  (  'on  n  n  n«  (/   f  /  oui    /'ro/e  .5  ) 

Pi '«  1 1  \     M  .1  L'.i/  i  r«e 

Mr     l)avnl    ignatow      i  ><  r  n    in 

N«     W         N'ot    W        r       lt\  o.         1   li   1     .i  ;.,       tfu^ 

author  (d  three  v()ium<-s  of 
p<»<try  since  lf*4H  His  first  bo<>k 
of  Po»-iii>  :n  ihal  >ear  earned 
an  introduction  by  Millon  Hin- 
dus and  \e,is  r<viewed  <  nthu- 
.•■last  It  a  ll>  in  The  .\ »  \v  York 
T'.TTies  Ity  Wiiiuim  Carlos  Wil- 
liams who  cjilled  Mr  IgnattiW 
"a  first  rate  poet  "  His  second 
lHK>k  was  called  The  Gentle 
WciRht  I>ifter  and  his  most  re- 
cent book  is  Say  Pardon,  pub- 
lished l)y   1  he  Wesleyan  Ijniver- 

which  have  appearetf  in  The 
Yale  Fiev  lew.  Pck  try.  Commen- 
tary. New  World  Writing  and 
many  other  periodicals  hero 
and  abroad,  have  drawn  favor- 
able criticism.*!  from  such  poets 
as  Thorn  Gunn.  Louis  Simpson, 
Deni.se  Levertov,  Williafu  Mere- 
dith, and  Robert  Ely  He  has 
long  been  an  editor  of  The 
Beloit  Poetry  Journal  and  re- 
cently served  a.«;  Poetry  Editor 
of  Tlie  Nation.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed reviews  of  poetry  to 
The  New  Leader  and  The  Sat- 
urday Review. 

Professor  Hindus  of  the  Eng- 
lish Dcpsrtnrtent  will  introduce 
the  poets  to  the  audience. 


lighted    an    audience   at    Choi 
moodeley's  in  October;  and  the 
Silver    Deaf   Gospel    Singers. 

The  Folk  Festival  w:ll  con- 
tinue Saturday.  Nathan  3eifcr 
will  host  an  "International  Con- 
cert" at  2  p  m  with  the  follo^'- 
ing  performers  and  types  of 
music  represented :  Jean  Red- 
path,  Scottish;  Ron  Eliran, 
Israeli;  Jackie  Washington, 
Puerto  Hican  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can; lony  Saletan,  South  East 
Asian;  and  David  McAliesur. 
a  professor  of  anthropology  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  Con- 
necticut, performing  North  Am- 
erican Indian  music. 

Folk    Music    Events 

Three  workshop  panel  ses- 
sions will  b<'  held  at  4  that 
afternoon.  Pete  S^^'ger  and 
Jean  Rite  hie  will  dire<t  a  panel 
on  "Folk  Music  for  Children' 
in  Schwart/  Hall  Bed)  Siggms 
of  the  Charles  River  Valley 
Boys  and  Don  .Stover  will  con- 
duct a  banjo  workshop  in  Ched- 
mondedey  s    and     Don    West    oi 

Hovtoo^      V'(»lkn   II'     ("enler      \a\\\ 

hold  a   guitar  worksho{>  .  e-s.^ion  ' 
in    North    A  B    Ixmnge. 

A  final  concert  Saturday 
night,  again  in  Cllman  r^r  th.e 
gym,  will  concdude  the  F'clk 
Festival  and  the  Creative  Ait^; 
Festival.  Performing  will  be- 
Pete  StH'ger.  Jean  Ritelde',  Ron 
Fliran,  the  Charles  River  Val 
ley  Boys  and  the  Silver  Leaf 
(iospel  Singers. 

Ticket  prices  for  the  Feilk 
Festival  are'  as  'ollows:  $2  2.'> 
for  eaeh  eveming  concert.  $100' 
for  all  .Saturday  aft^-rnoon 
events,  oi  $■»  00  for  all  iolk 
festival   events. 

Three     art     exhibitions     will 
run    during    the    Festival    we-ek 
The  RoM^  Art  Museum  will  have 
two-   the  Gevirt/  Mnuchm   Ced- 
le'<"tion    on    Ce)nl«  rufxtrarv    .^m 
erican     Art    and     an    exhihition 
erdilleil    (irt-at    Masters    ed    the 
Renais.sance      In     addition      the 
annual    student    art     exhitxtu.n 
will   k>e  on  display   in    Madman. 
.Sh^^t>erg   and   the  Student  Cen 
ter 

Tickets  for  all  F«>stival 
events  including  the  Folk  Fes 
tiva!,  will  be  availatde  in  Syrie- 
man  11  threnighout  the  Festival, 
.*;eats.  ho^^e  ve  r  are-  limited  and 
few    tickets   are   le  ft 


Monardi  Dmer  Inc 

7t9   MAIN    STREET 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.        CIom  9  00  P  M 


SHERATON 
Hfiriis 


SPECIAL  STUDENT- 
FACULTV  DISCOUNT 

Nuw,  vdidiiOMint;  studtntb  aiiu 
faculty  mefriLers  can  enjoy  su.^imer 
accomrnodatiofis  at  Sfieraloii  Hotc-ls 
and  Motor  Inns,  at  special  luw  rates! 
Ihanks  to  bheraton':  bludent  i  0.  or 
Faculty  Guest  Cards  you'll  have  a 
better  vacation  this  suni.'Der  tcjf  less 
money!  Sheraton  Hotels  get  straight 
A's  in  every  department:  Comfort, 
convenience,  and  cj-tir^e.  And  $* 
you're  traveling  by  car,  there's  Fret 
Parking  at  most  Sheraton  Hotels  and 
at  all  Sheraton  Motor  Inns  Get  these 
discounts  at  any   o?   Shff.itcfi^   80 

hctt't'      I  fi     iiir     U   .'j  n        hiiy*dM     rti'iJ 

C»f\<u]a  hv  presenting  yoor  Card  lo 
get  a  StitLdon  If)  f^id  or  Faculty 
Guesi  (^ard  *>\\f\  rredi'  privileges, 
write  us  Fh<i'.e-  sl.itt  ^herc  you  arr 
a  lull  time  latulty  rm-nkpei  u(  student 

Mr.  Patrtck  Ufmn 
C*ll**«  ll*t*tions  D*pt. 

470  AtUmtk  f^<^mmttm 
it,  Ma»*. 


•    mu«ic«l  accessories 

f'lst,  special  order  service 

NewlMville  TV  ft  Receril  Co. 


321  Wo:Aut  s*. 


LA  7-6192 


MANDELL'S 

•  men's  clotKiiifi 

•  spoifsweor 

•  forNMil  we«r  for  ktre 

311   Welnut  Sfrce*.  Mewfenvtl 
LA  7-6940 


'i-Xiyt^/xV-'^*' 


Deliyery  Service 
TW  3-1900—1276 


Open  from 

8  AM    ro  10  P.M. 

Fridoy  ond  Soturd«y 

t  A.M.   io    I  I    P.M. 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

lmf>orted  ond   Domestic  Beer   —  W.ne»  —   Liquors 


^ 


Diovnonch  -  -  Watches  — -  Jewelry 
Sttrlir.g        Wot(  h    Repairs  —  Jewelry    Repoirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288    Moody    Street,    Walthom 

VV'c/'*"".  V  Finest  Jewelry  Su>re 

TW   4  4C80 

Specioi  Discount  to  Brondcis  Students  ond   Focultv 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,   Wearing   Apparel 

Cosmetics,   Candies   and 
Furnishings  for  Your   Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

299  Moody   Street,    Walthom 
TW   4  2196 

Your  Money  Is  Worth  More 
ot  a  Woolworth  Store 

BRANDEIS    ST*JL»tHTS    WILCOMt 


What  a  big 
difference  it  makes 

in  your  life! 

N  »w  that  The  \p\v  York  Timo*?  i>?  l.i  iK^htfTiin>'  up  rampus 
lif«'  ;iKain,  treat  ^uunself  to  the  daily  ilca^suic  vi  ita  com- 
pany. 

Sor  \vhaf  n  >>]>  difT'Trnro  it  m.^ko*?  having:  The  Times 
an 'I,  ml.  <  hi-c  kmj^  uj»  <  n  the  n.if  k  n  uinl  the  world  for  you, 
l»riniMTiji;  ymj  f-v.^ry  <l.ty  !t.<  iiTH<;iM.  r •''"rd— clear,  Complete, 
accurate    cf  a!i  the  nia]ii.^tr»'nni  <\» nts  *  f  our  time. 

Every  day  Tlie  Timt>s  .^crve,'*  you  with  tli.  'iKi.tful  l>;u  k- 
ground  report,-*,  news  analy.ses  and  (•(.rrinu  i.tary  l>y  TirnH 
experts  ill  every  field  r.f  human  afTairs. 

And  The  Times  jrivos  you,  a.s  a]w.iy«.  the  hrij?hter,  liji^hter 
side  of  the  new.^.  All  th.e  f^r^^rt.s  ttiere  are.  All  Ihe  li\.-]y 
arts  in  rpv;-_..v.  /.)1  t;,^-  enjoyaiile  f<'atur»-s.  Ail  th*^  un- 
usual 8torie«.  huniorou.<*  ptr>r'-»«5  r'U.r-^-j]  !:*_.• 
people,  place.s  and  event.s  in  the  newH. 


•*«k*V^  \M  V 


Tbday-tiike  time  to  re<iisrov#»r  The  New  York  Time.<i.  Your 
caiTipufl  repre.sentative  will  be  i?lad  to  .seive  mij  with  a 
copy  every  morning,  r*in  or  shine  aiid  At  special  cHege 
rat«ii^ 


JERRY  GOODMAN 

Framingham  872-5742 


■  V 


^og«   Eight 


THI     JUSTICE 


AHi  M.  1943 


Eulogy 


A  Heartfelt  farewell 


Ron  Kemper 


{b.DlTORS  NOTE  Ron  Kcruper,  a  mr^iior,  was  baskelball 
captiitn  f/ff.s  past  seasoti  ) 

I  i-aimut  add  to  the  superlatives  others  have  used  to  pay 
trtbulf  to  the  tnemory  of  Mickey  Fisher  To  those  of  you  who 
never  knew  him  the  use  of  words  is  an  inetiieient  device  to 
explain  who  lie  was  and  what  he  represented  Words  can 
•t'llcipt  tv.  dccrribc  reme  "'  ♦^»»-  «« tributes  of  a  man  and  nothing 
•  oor**  iuily  by  having  known  him  can  the  essence  of  such  words 
be<"i>me   meariingful 

!•  or  liiose  of  us  wiio  knew  him.  again,  words  can  add  noth 
ing  to  the  linage  of  him  we  have  huked  in  our  minds  and  in 
t>ur  hrarU  I  am  writini*  simply  to  tell  Mr  Fisher  what  I 
th'>iit4ht  and  will  always  contiiUM'  to  think  of  him  Somehow. 
1  know  \\v  will  sense  my  leclings  however  uutTectual  verbal 
all'~inpl>    tiia>     t)e. 

Thi>  man   poN-^isst^l   an   inexhaustible  su|)ply  of  energy   and 
T  find  It  ditVu  ult  to  l>elievi'    even  now,  that  anythmi4  could  ovj-r 
conu-  hini 

It  is  cippi  >)i)r Lite  liial  the  ynuri;;  slionld  euloi^i/.*'  hiin.  be- 
cause Mickey  Fisher  was  yjulh.  pe:  sonitie'.l  Will'.!!!  .'ilm  le^ided 
the  sourci'  of  eternal  youth  1  do  not  exa^Kf^le  when  i  say 
that  he  loved  t'very  boy  he  knew  aud  each  oix^.'  responded  with 
love   m   return 

He  was  never  loo  busy  to  see  me  altliough  1  carmot  recall 
a  nvMiient  in  which  I  ever  saw  him  relax  My  |»r<»bleins  were 
his  concern,  my  joys  made  him  happy  Wtu*nevet  he  spoke 
on  any  subject,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  v!t)rancy  and  interest 
that  t>ecame  eonta^iou.-.  His  face  would  glow  whenever  he 
read  a  letter  from  one  of  the  scores  of  young  mt'n,  scattered 
tlirowi^hout  the  couritrv.  who  corresponded  with  him  regularly 
In  each  case  he  had  helped,  iii  soine  vital  way.  to  mold  liis  boy 
inio  ,»  beitfj  'imo  Vet  \\c  fv  It  .Wi  proud  lii.it  lli^v  iXMuembcrcd 
iiim 

He  p()sse.-,>e<i  whcU  I  would  call  a  childish  enthusiasm" 
alxMit    life   and    how    beautiful    ami    re^freshing    it    was 

.Alter    his  deatii    1    s[K)ke   to   maiiy    i)eo[)le    abf>ut    Mr.    Fisher 
i    had    I)eer4    seltish    enough    to    assume    that    1    alone    fell    a    true 
ra[)ix»rt    with    him       !    >.ooii   discovered   this    rapport    was    univer 
sallv    shared        That    others   wiTe   a.^    seltish    in    th. night    a-,    1    liad 
been    ( •«   jii>t   another    tribute    to   the   greatness   of    Mukey    P'lsher. 

1  am  sure  that  cacti  of  us  (iui  oeeup>  u  >5><tu«!  j/icn  «•  iPi  tiis 
heart  because  his  heari  wa>  \,\ii,  er.  >,;t;l'.  f:»r  us  all  1  am  net 
ashamed  to  say  ttiat  I  loved  Mieke>  h'i::,hei  becju^e  when  iie 
died    I   realized   I   had   K»^i   a   lather. 


T 


ributes  to  the  Late  Mickey  Fisher 
Remember  a  Man  Beloved  by  All 

By  JKr  K  COHEN 

Monday  iiiK''>U  A|>ril  15,  Mickey  Fisher  jollapned  while  playing  Tennis  on  courU  near 
his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  died  later  that  evening  in  a  Brooklyn  hospital  of  a  burst 
aorta. 

The  death,  coming  so  suddenly  to  a  man  so  effervescent  and  lively,  come  as  a  shock 
to  more  than  the  Brandeis  community  where  he  served  as  Athletic  director  for  the  past 
w*^«^    ii";ah*.r  miide  hia  reputation  in  New  York,  at  Boys  High  School  particularly,  and  it 


was    I  lie 


1  t»riv 


«l 4 

liid  I 


Benny  Friedman  Resigns 
Athletic  Directorship  Post 

The  resignation  of  r.-riny  Friedman.  <iircH*tor  of 
athletics  for  14  years,  was  aniiouMcetl  yesteiu  t>  hy  the 
administration. 

Friedman,  wh  >  -orvod  a-  honrl  man  ;n  tho  athletic 
department  from  I"l'.t  'iiitii  !'••;•„'  t  I'e.i  the  ki"*-^  I'l-  ]\v^'<<- 
.sure  oi  uiil-<iile  h!i>ine.>>  inlere.-^L-%  and  liie  growth  oi  his 
bov>»'   camps   in    Maine   as   rea-* 


him  best  that  paid  him  the  final 
tribute  At  his  lunerai  \i\  a 
small  chapel,  some  200  people 
stood  outside  unable  to  tind 
seats   within. 

M.»x  Kase,  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  Sports  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- Amrritan, 
put  his  feelings  this  way: 

"Mickey  Fisii(>r  will  never 
1k'  forgotten  t  r  o  m  t  h  e  side- 
walks of  Brooklyn.  whert>  I 
liist  came  to  know  bun,  to  the 
campus  of  Brandeis  He  was 
dedicated  to  helping  young 
men  especially  those  in  sports 
He  was  a  great  coach,  but  even 
greaier  as  a  molder  of  young 
men  in  a  neighlM)rhood  where 
juvenile  delinquency  c  o  u  1  d 
liave  run  rampant 

Ha'^kell  Cohen,  the  ['resident 
of    the    Sports    for    Israel    Ca»m- 
mittee    and     an    ofhcial     in    the 
National      Basketball      Ass<Kia 
tion    and     numerous    other    or 
j>anizatior>s,  a.sked   him  to  go  to 
Israel    m    HHJO   to  coach    th(>    Is 
raeli      Olympic      team        Fisher 
wtMit    and   coat  hed    a    team    that 
defeated  C. recce  and  Jai)an  and 
lost   l)v   a   single   point    to  Yu^)- 
salvia    and    C'.m..d  -      He    had    a 
magic   tonch   \\\\\\   hoys  as  C'"!;- 
en    well    knew       In    !ii      f.ir  ''W  dl 
Cohen  said   of  Pisher: 

'•I  k!T.  A  M:;kev  Fisher  for 
i.n.i.'  iK.in  tAo  decades  11< 
was  a  l<  l;'  M  i  among  young 
men  m  New  York.  Not  the 
least  of  his  many  and  unselfish 
accompishments  was  his  con- 
tribution to  the  youth  of  I-r  i  •! 
when  he  went  there  to  n  k  h 
physical  education  and  hilp 
d'.'\»'li)p  their  h.) -ki*  t),» ;  I  pro- 
gram " 

Or     Sachar,  in  his  tribute  to 
1- ..sill  r,    summarized     the     feel- 
ings of  many  in  the  administra 
tion      iiT      Br.iiKicis     coninmiiitv 


respected  and  liked  by  every- 
one and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  coa(  lies,  players  and 
students  " 


Publicity  Director  at  Brandeis: 

"Mickey  epitomized  the  best 
in  everything  —  husband,  fa- 
ther, coach  and  most  important 
—  friend  to  all.  That  hardened 
lot  known  as  newspapermen 
found  Mickey  most  cooperative 
and  willing  to  sit  down  and 
talk  jasketball  or  any  other 
sport  for  end'ess  hours  He 
never  was  looking  for  a  head- 
lin(>  but  received  many  because 
of  his  rich  background  in  the 
game  he  loved  so  much  —  bas- 
ketball " 

Perhaps  Red  Aucrbach, coach 
-)f  the  worlds  champion  Bos- 
ton Celtics,  summed  things  up 
the  best  : 

"1  didn't  know  him  well  and 
yet  I  did  I  met  him  only  a  few 
times  But.  I'm  from  New  York 
and  he  was  the  dean  of  high 
school  coaches  ther".  fclveryone 
knew  him   in  New  York." 

To  meet  him  was  to  know 
him.  to  know  him  to  re:;pcct 
hmi.  Shalom,  Mickey. 


ca 


A.;:::.stant    dircetoi     of    IMiysi- 
1    F.diica>i"n   -lolm    Hugh*"- 


"Althnnt;!!  Muke\-  Fi.shets 
loss  rea<heii  inin  tiu  lieai  l.s  of 
many     iK-tc    .it     Btandeis.     we 

w  iio   Wi'ik'-ii   v\  1 '.  i  I   liini    s(  I  ei',  )se- 
1  \     ,n  ••    .111     III''    m;m'  ,  ■     ^..i(i<  lent  1 1 

He      C!»'r<lfd      ail     a  I  iil«  (.spl  n  •!  I-      ot 

enthusiasm  which  provided  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  hm. 
with  the  necessary  de<ii<'  to 
improve  11  is  office  was  upc  n  to 
.iil  \\  I  t  h  a  personal  v\.1(.»mi«> 
mat  displa\<'d  It  u  <i -^  a  |)1<' is 
urt-  lia\im?  him  a.s  a  li  i.il\  hne 
frieiiil  :'. ri'i  I  kimw  all  who  have 
come  m  conta(  '  v.ith  him  have 
benefited  from  tht  ir  as.on.i 
tion  " 

Cl.tT  Simdberg.  coIinniM  ^t  «.f 
thf    Boston    Hrralfl    ,ui<i    Sp'.ii^ 


BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    ME2Z0NE.    Prop. 
Main  ot  Sourh  —  TW  3  9405 


son^  i>r  his  decision  in  a  let-  <;ervice  Friedman  Ii.kI  gi\t  ii  to 
ter  to  president  .\braiM  I.  '*••  v..iing  University,  adding. 
Sachar.  { 

Sinc«'     S  (■  p  •  •'  in  !)  e  [        1  962.  , 
Friedman  had  h^-rn  <>n   sabbati- 


cal    leave    from     Brand»M<      His 
resignation     and     the     tragic 
death     (d     Mil 'Key     Fish»-r.    wiio 
had    served    m    PViedman  s    ab 
S4*n(  e   this   vedf,    left    a    vacancy 
m    the    athletic    oHice    that    will 
ti'M      IK-     i  I  lied     oiitii     nexl     .S*'p 
tfiot«-i        Foxv"    Pliimeie     di- 
rector    i>f     ph>sital     (Hlucation 
Will    sfr\c    a>    interirTi    dir<'<tor 


■■'i  he  L':ii  V  ersit  V  v\'  i  s  h  c  s  him 
every  g(M>d  fortune  m  hi^  new 
vent  wr  es." 

I"'r  ie<iriia  n  >  <  .iieer  in  at  h- 
lelics  t>e>i;.»n  in  the  •■.jrl>  "JO  s 
wh«'n  i)e  \t'(\  \\\f  «  ,l.'ti\  !!!»•  High 
fiHittiall  t  f  a  in  of  ('l»-wland. 
(  Ml  lo,  to  its  <  >  n  1  V  cit  \  title 
'Iheieafter  as  qi;;u  t  •■[  i)ack  for 
M  ir  h  1  tf  an  In  -  o.i  fn»-  b  <•  e  a  in  e 
sy  non  V  iooi  I-.,  v«  1 1  b.  ;  he  forward 
pass  He  v^a-^  the  man  who 
many,    incliid  mt;    Bed    (iriingtv 


liian    a     V  iM ! 
but     hr     nas 

I )  1 1  r    athletic 


h  ;  Nh<r     s<  i  •.  «  d     less 
at     the     L'niversitv 

lift    .tn    impact    on 

pro^^i  .in;    t  !iat     will 


crf'dlt«d     vs.ith     M|»-mng     up     the 

An     ,\11      .■\rn.Tican     quarter  t^Hin.-  v>f   fo-tball    into   -vvhat    ,t    is 

ba»  k  at  th''  l'niversitv  of  Mk  hi  known   t.xjav 

gan    m     \^2U    anti     l'»2H      Filed  Fr  ledrnanCoai  h."i    at     City 

man  h.'id   (hi.Tted  dev  ch -pn,.  ir  (  ,,ii,.^,.     ,,f     .\,.s,^      \,,rk     in-fore 

of  the   Ini-.  .Tsitv  s   var';:ty   and  w,.ild    Wai     II    and    v^  a  -    m    pri- 

intramura!    pr-. grains   smcf   Ih.-  .^._j,,.  husoii-s  h,  f,,re  .oniing  to 

second   year    •<{    th.-    uni\.-rsi*y  s  Kr.tndfi- 

existence      He    s.rvco    as    '■.  ad  in    his    l.t!<r    of    resignation 

fr»otball  coach   un'd    !  9»i0   when  p-nrdman    noPd    th.-    i  hange    in 

the    university    d  r  o  p  i*  ■   d    the  athletic  policv   a!   Biand.is    'V\u- 

>pf»'"t  de(  ision    to   (io   awa".     v*.  i '  h    foot 

In  acceptirit;    Fr  i<  dmari  s  res  tiall    plav(>d    a    large    lol.'    m    hi- 
ignation.   !>r     .Sath.ar   p.iid  trib- ;  bre.ik    v.  :ti;    Brandei-.    aft^-r    \\ 

tjtc     t.i    the    years    of    d<di<  ated  vears. 


Sprint;  ^|u»ri%  ll€»iiiiciii|i 


Baseball     Results 

Aj)   il  10 — Coast  (iuard  5, 
Brandeis  3 

April  II       .N  T  t     >♦    orHiKM'is  Jf      I 

Ai»'il  1 ::      Fairl.Mgh    Dickinson 
f>.  Brande»s  0  ; 

Api  li  i:i     cw  Post  3.  I 

lirandeis  0 


April 


April 


April  In      Boston  C')!iege  Io 
Brandeis  3 

April  13      BR  ANDFIS  19. 
Clark  3 

At»ril22      Northeastern   10, 
Brandeis  3 

Ai>.d24      BR.\NI>FIS3. 
Sionemii  3 

April  2f,      Boston    tiniverslty   7. 
Brandeis  2 

April  27      BR  ANDFIS  2. 
Buwdoin  I 


.A  p  r  1 ! 
Aprd 
April 

A  jn  li 

i  April 
I  April 

I.   ■• 

;  April 


Tennis    Results 

P'airieiyii   Dickinson 
6.  Firandeis  .'i 
BRANDFIS  5. 

R'.jlgers  9. 
Brandeis  d 
n    of  Mass    R. 
Brandeis   I 
BRANDFIS  9. 
Hartford  o 

IJI\  i-\  ••*  IJ  l\.l  .-»     .^, 

Clark  0 

Track     Results 

4      Boston  College  1  1  !^ 

Brandeis  30 
2.i      Amh.crst  78. 

Brandeis  71 
27  —  Bates  94    Coh)y  M  '^ 

Branrleis  27  '  >, 

Norwich   H> 


10 
1  1 
12 
IR 
26 


I  substant  i,i !  1 V     irdbiernr    thf     tu 
I  tore        We     knew     within     a     few 
weeks  after  he   loined  i<iir    cam 
pus   f.iinilv    as   thf   rirvv    Athlftic 

dlTti  *i>r     tdat     At-     11  du     lli.lin      im'u- 

of  our  tinest  apjH)mt  menls    Stu- 
dents      insinc  1 1 V  fl  V       !i-sjxinded 
with     an»'(  tion     aiul     respect     to 
Ji.s     -,;:■■;■:•:;!'.       h.;  '     r:v^i''s'v      hi-; 
det-p     cone  erri     for      ttieir      tola! 
welfare       He     had     earned      leg 
end.arv   status  in   the  school    svs 
teni    of    New    Yolk    and    it    (juick 
Iv    IxM.une  clear  whv    he  had   in 
spired     such,    dt  vdtioo       For     he 
was  nuirf  than  a   suprrlj  techni 
ician:     he     v«.a-.    a     v\ho!fS()nie     v  i 
l»rant     spi  i  it         It     is    t  ragn      that 
\A  <     >hi.uld    I'>si'    hun    so   fp.iirklv 
But     oni*    of    'ni.<    important     h-g 
acies  will  be  to  stremtMen   the 
rlcdermination    that    h       t  •.  p.     of 
leadership      must       u1a.»v:>       Ik 
nought   out    for  the   university" 
In    thf     At  hletic    D»|/.ii  t  i.if  nl 
Pdsher   v\  as  a   vital   and   constant 
orc«^   and    to   tho^c    that    worked 
liere     lie     was     a     true     friend 
",  iskftball      toa(  h      Thil      Philip 
t !  i    of    h  1 1 n 

He  had  an  insatiable  de 
.irf  to  he'i[i  young  people  He 
'oi.'ld  n(>v(r  do  enough  for  a 
j  !>oy  whether  lie  was  one  of  '^•'' 
player.s  or  the  memlH-r  of  an 
opp»»sing  leam  tie  wh-^  hiw«y?i 
willing  to  help  ix-tler  a  boy  in 
any  way  he  could.  Mickey  was 


AAARCOU 
JEWELERS 

•  dtamondi    and    wotcKo 

•  wotcK  ond  lewelry   ref^oirin^ 

3  Moodr  St.      TW  9  2220 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  skiing    equipMtenf 

#  «portin9   qood* 

#  »nei»'»   clottiing 

•  sportiwcor 

835   Moir.  St  TW  4  0530 


1965 

SCIEHCE  and  MATHEMATICS 

GJUiDUJJES!^ 

Prtpart  to  Uach  at  9  SpaciaUgt 
In  th§  Elementary  ScheoL 


If  voii  '>r<»  3  I  ihofA!  Art*;  ar:t(\niif(*    in  ono  wear  vmi  ran 


Golf    Results 

April  10     Colby  5.   Brandeis  2. 
tie  2 


OiZl  ¥  Ml  ♦S  Apooyv  C9» 

ADNIOV 

aDNvunsNi 

3dAl  11V 

e>|Aj^  Abq  dUQ 

auoAiaA]  tdaiiy  df^ 


•  quaiify  as  a  specialist  teacher  of  science 
Of  mathematics  in  the  elementaf7  school. 

•  obtam  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

•  receive  certification  as  an  elementary  teacher. 

SCHOJ.ARSHIPS  UP  10  W.OOO  ARE  AVAILABLL 

( Appiitanti  mutt  Kct»«  o  g9n»ral  mrmntgm  ot  Ct^ 
with  a  S  o*mragm  in  th^ir  irmfor.) 


Wtite  to    FK!>«rim#ot(il  T**rhin£  C^nhmf 

N«w  York  Univvrsity 

5?0   Main    Buildinc 

Washington  Square 

HtrM  York  3,  N«w  Yoffc 

Tel   Spring  7  2000,  Extension  8104 


*i*«.rt,*''iT.«sm*«'>»»*»?"'''"''*'''''''*v-  > ™t«,r,-t«iMi(j)>*( 


/J  » .  >  t-' 


JUSTICE  MEETING 

W«  hmrm  fm4  •H  •offt  •!  ways 
t«  ff«t  p—fA9  to  cMiNi  t*  our 
TwM^y  JUSTICf  iNMfiiiflt,  St 
7:00  i«  Sy4«NMiii  5,  bwt  f«  n* 
•voil.  Wky,  th*  other  ni«Ht  wo 
tfd  to  Mfid  bock  •  wholo  rooat 
•X,  not  to  montion  two  porodot. 
And  it  is  no  fun  to  fot  j»otto4l 
•iono.  So  tilts  w««k  tko  firtt  ro- 
portor  to  show  up  will  bo  givon  o 
priso  —  ho  will  be  ollowed  to 
romoin  on  tko  stoff.  Evoryono 
oIm  is  invitad  to  rer«l«  the  edi- 
tors, end  to  be  reviled  in   return. 

P.S.:  One  of  our  mojor  od- 
vertisors  is — seriously  —  looking 
fo»  girl  models  to  feature  in  his 
•ds.  This  could  be  YOUR  chonce. 
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8D8  MEETING 
TIW  Olandois  choptor  of  SOS 
will  moo  Tbursdoy,  Moy  9,  of 
4:30  in  Shormon  Oub  Uitn^. 
The  lost  Roofing  of  the  yoor  wiH 
moke  fiijol  plons  for  the  study 
ffOshmoN  oriontotion. 


EM  IN  TERRIS' 

foe  ulty -student  on  the 
yclicol   "Pocom   in  Tor- 
be    held    Mondoy,    Moy 
M.  in  Shermon,  spon- 
sored   jointly    by    the    Brondeis 
chapter    of    SDS    ond    the    Three 
Chopels.     All    those   who   ore    in- 
terested   should    contoct    Robbi 
Zion,    Tom    Berry,    or    Nino    Fel- 
shin.      Copies    of    the    encyclical 
will  be  ovoiloble. 


Brandeis    Universifv 


May   7,    1963 


Alumni  Revi 
Urge  Bette 

The  Boston  chapter  of  the  Hrandei.s  Alumni  A.ss.K-ia- 
tion  passed  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  May  5,  asking  that 

more  formal  and   fair  means  of  comnuniifation   l)e  estab-i  r\».,„   ii  »  ;ii  <;,.•  i        i    4i     o*     i      .  tt    • 
lished  between  the  A.s.sociation  and   the   Tniversity.   Thi^  .,  .::,     '  V    ^^^^^^^ 
'     '-                 •                                                   ^                activitie.s  loo.   1  ln.s  wjlj  bring  the  iee  to  fJU  per  sludepj ,  and  A  ill  auRnient  I'nion  funds  bv^ 


iew  Gough  Case  CouHcil  Asks  ActMties  Fcc  Raisc: 

r  Communication!  xo/1    art*  •  ■#  m         .       - 

oSO  Affirmative  Votes  Required 


action  occurred  after  consider 

ation  of  the  recent  Aberle  case.  |  Lebow  '60,  David  Tierney  '(;2, 
about  which  the  ahmini  tiad  Ira  F^osenoer^  '61.  Ii  o  I)  e  r  t  a 
been  informally  notified  — i  Adelow  i'res.snian  '59,  Harvey 
either  throut»h  n(<w.si)ar)er.s  ok  Pressman  '58  Jaccjties  Korn 
through  a  ietler  sent  out  by  i  berg  '55.  F:ilen  Weis>  'r/2, 
Norman  S  Rabb.  Chairman  of  '  Fh)renc(^  Licker  '(il.  J  o  s  e  p  li 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  to  in  Cohen  "(JO.  Lmda  ileller  I'er.t/ 
fluential  meiril)ers  of  the  tfni-,'()l,  Martin  Peici/.  '59  and 
versity    comn\unity  j  Steven    Lev  nic    '59     It    reads   .is 

Cm  a  riilinK  '.'v  J  Kon.-dd  foilous 
Fishbein  '58.  [^fsidtnt  of  the  "V\>  the  undersigned  nieru- 
Associatio!^..  no  resolutions  or  brrs  of  the  Koston  <  iiaj»it-i  of 
ino'ion.s  on  the  Aberle  case  it  the  Brandeis  Vliiinni  .\sso<ia 
self  were  allowed  Certain  tion,  after  d-jiy  considering;  the 
alumni  attempted  to  take  a  facts  of  the  recent  reprimand 
count  of  the  number  of  sup  and  punitive  salary  action  of 
porters  of   their  statement.    l)ut    Dr.    Abram    1,.    Sachar    agiinst 


alK)Ut  .1;7()00, 


Polling  places   will   l)e  set   up  ^Ve(^n(^sday.  Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  dining  lialls. 
As  a  result   ..I   a   refereuduni  yesteniiiy.  a  st  raij.^ht  niau»rity  vote  of  t  he  eiit  ire  I'niofi 


(about    ()S')    al!irrnali\t 


Union  Accc  (lis 
SHU  (^lian<z;(\s; 
EI(M!ionsll(  Id 


votes)    will    \)v    sutlicienl    to    pass   "taxation"    arnendnieiil-.    su(  h 

.^  as  the  art  ivil  it's  f(>,'    iruiease.      ^. 

!       The  preiiniin.uy   amendment!  nonr  this  number  of  votes 
refi  i  I  tijiirn     yestcrdav     passed'        ' ''*'   activities   fee    is    used    to 

by.:  O.I  !.■  ,n;ni,'ui  ..f  .VnirmUive     ["'•""■•'   ''    ^^ '^^e   variety   of  club 

functions,      speakers,      publica- 


votes,    '21',  A    to    5H.    with     tliree 
abstentions. 

Formerly    a     two-third: 


at) 


tion-<     social    events    and    other 
siiidi'til  activities 

!*,( CI !!--('   of   th'.-    !!!(  It  •isini'    !i- 


Pioval   of  the   cnlirc    Union,    or  i  "'*"'''''       d.!:;.i!;! -;       of       t!i.-se 

nnn  ,     1     .    ,.  J     1  /■  lactivitif^  C,)uii(i[  hid  (htliMiity 

^. <!('-•  '!()()  vnttvs,  was  T u-cdcd   for  .    ,  .i        i  .      i        ^,     ^^ 

-,-K     <j,      J  I,  J      r  I,  ,  lemaiiim^     ui     the    hhu  k      Most 

lt)e  .Stodor.i  l5o;n-d  of  R*-view     mk  ii     ainnui.nents       T  li  i  .     w  or^ani 'at  ions     hive     hul     lnoir 

were   prevented    from    doing   .so    I)r.  Kathleen  (iouRh-  do  hereby     i^lr«-ndum     held     Wednesday     (piirement       the     Coiuuil      f.  It  bu(ik^«-t      reiiuests     shaplv      -e 

by  a  voice  vote  to  adjourn  support    the    faculty    efforts    to    n-'Milted    in    support    of    fivo    of    ua->      ufuo.iiistu-       sui.o      ev»Mi  duced    and  thf Counril   r,"-Mtve 

'I'be  .siatemenl  was  signed  by    establish  procedures  safeguard      the    six    proposed    i  fiarit^cs      An     t'oiuu  il     pr.sirlcntial     <■!.■<  tions  fvuid    luis    hon    uinhle    to    lucet 
Edward      Fnednjan      '59-      Joei    ing  ;«4-aueiuic  ficetJoir.."                   ;  anu  ruhr.,  r.t   t  stc.lM;.>luiii4   ^"llo^    failed      li> 


Economy  Ends  Tradition 
Of  Commencement  Issue 


proccitui-e     for     \\\v     new     lowr-  j 
man    lioatd    fi!!    25    votts    stmrt 
of    the    t.  (paued    two  third.s    af 
linuat  i\  <■   vote. 

In   tile   SIU?   (!.(ti<.u>   I'^nday. 

348      Studt'llls      voted      \o      liil      the 

four     po>i'ions     on     the     Board 
<"ho',er)      for     ehu'f     jo-t'ce      w.js 
Paul     (ii>i('>!t  in      ('.!'e.!     Pilssuk 
was    eiei  led    to    tUe    newly  ere 


receive      anv  where    several    emerm-ney    recpiests. 


Brandeis  Initiates  Plan 
For  Andes  Exchanges 


The    makinjfs   of   a    tradition    at    Brandeis    have    been    iX'\!erim"^^i7MM-7uduM'ar^t^^^^^^  P>randeis  Fniversity  i><  now  making  plans  to  establish 

teni{M)rarily  interrupted:   the  Justice  will  not  print  a  corn-   rcutive   secretary    and    Debbie   an  exchanj^e  proK'ram  with  The  I'niversity  ot  the  Amies  m 
niencement  issue  this  year.  Since  the  tirst  ^^raduation  exer-  Cohen   juthc  lal  i  eeonlmx  seere     lio^^tta.  Colunibia. 

ci.ses  in  1052,  there  have  been  7  commencement  issues,  in-  /'*'>    ^,,  ,.u.,„ :,.  .i.„o»o'  ^■-'    "'•'-♦    ^rrew   out    (»f   President    .Xbram    F    Sachar's 

cludinjj:  the  last  three  years  in  succession. 


I        Ai)f)rov'ed  cfianijes  in  thr>SBR  i  * 

-  I  constitution  incveaM-d  the  nam      ^''1'    ^"    ''''^^''    Anvnea    two    voar<    a-o.    As    on^nnaltv    cori- 

ihedinances   used   tor  this  special  edition  are  not   de-l  (Coutmurd  nu  Pckj*'  7  >  'ccived.   the   pro^^rarr.  calle<i   for  students   to  spen.i   the   tirst 

rived  from  the  Student  Council 

■i  Editoriaf  ■■■■■■■■■ 


Di 


re 


allocation;     the     money     (omes 
from  F'resident  Abram  L    Sach 

ar'w    r>riv/;»t«»    fiinrl       I  »>    ■>    »-»>«'<'t  i  o  u 

r  -       --*<*-* -r-» 

with    Kermit   C     Mori  issev  ,    as 

sistant  to  the  president,   the  tnl 

ilors  of  tile  Justice  le.ii  in-l  t.'iat 

the    newspaper     vvkuIcI     not     re 

ceive     mi>ne>     for     llo-^     speeiin 

i.ssue     Th.e  «'ditors  were  assured 

that    tins    wa>    not      a    punitive    week     v\ith     a     matter    (d'     Considera'olt 


A 


/ 


eccss 


'I'lie  Student    Fniou   will   be  pre>en:ed   lliis    caiuim.^  ilufniM.he  )  eai     a>  w  ell  a.>  Cii' •huon- 

im-   (lelev's.    N'S.^l.  ilebatintr.   the   Weokends  artt] 


)i 


r;i  nip'! -^    Mre.ill 


•  t  her 


>ci;il  ac'isities,  tnc   Vearb'><'k,   ll.i'iti 
e    .Ju'-tice.    ":"ie!!'.i!  mu    week    corn- 


t 'A  o  \e;irN  ,ii  .\iid(^  i'.d  the  li- 
rial  two  yea  In  .il  t'tuiiei^-  a 
jouit  det^ree  lieiiiL;  i>>ued  by 
both       UIl  1  V  el  si  (  ION         President 

Saelvir  is  ;ir»\\  e«»n-.ide(  oil;  hav- 
ing Pi.oi'h;-  --to  leM'>  sperui 
tin  1  i  '  1  i  1 . 1 1  i  vN  1 1  \  I  .  t  f  V  ,  I  i  the  I'l  n  - 
VersiIV  'it'  the  Arnies  dependerU 
on  then  exno'.-i  )ii  !•!  t.H  oPy 
.  I  n  ( !    f ,  n  ;  1 1  : 1  e  -, 

I'he  University  of  'he  .\nrle<j 
■a;i>  establishtxl  m  l^*t'{  ;'-,  a 
lib+Tf*!   arts   -etio<.l      oi    en.ovn.d 


action"  on  the  pari  ot  the  i'ri-s     |>,,rtance  to  the   loMire  O 
ident.  Morrissev       explameii    . 

that    the    Presidents    fund    lias    l/ations   and   activities.   T.his    is    tne    p><tie   of    'p-w»k,     th.      ..  ^    ...                    ,.  ,     .         ^ 

-^o\':^t!f>n    m  l.alin    A  iDeri'.oi 

been    unusually     weakeiu'd     this     t  h»»  st  uderif    -let  ivit  i.'<   t'.-o   i  rwr."'!-'     ■   ••   ^       •■    ■•        •■.<,>*,...       t  l,   .     chit^.-l     or.ujM         r»i,i    ♦      •'.<>     '.Mil                           ,  11- 

L 1 1 1    .s  I  u ot  1 11  .u.  I  1  V  1 1  It  s  1  et    1 1 H  1  e<i.s<.  ,  en  >t  1  <  M I  1 1  ■■    1 1 1 1 1  1 1  t  ,     i  1 1 >     <  i  la  pe  i    j^  i  ou  ( >,-< ,     i  no.>  ,     i  o t  ii  i  i  a  <i  i     u  ii  i  \  e im  1 1 1  >»>  w  1 1  a' li   ii a  v c   pre  v  i  - 

)On!\    sIm  ->>.  i  voc<d!o;;a!   tram- 


M)4ciiii/.at  ion.>,     and     .a      w  lu. 


level 
» I 


year    because    of   s<'\eral    i'»'u.  ,     , 

donat.on.s.   -in   particular  S2MH)    ^^^•^'^'t  ance   wiil   de,HMid    the   exte.it    to   which,  and      m.lsira 

to  the  Creative  Art<  We».w  i.ro-    Stuoent    (  oiincil    win    1m»    ahie    to  extKind    its    vanotv  o|   e.l  lier  ciU!>s  whose  activifv    >erve>    ,        ,       ,. 

I  I  .  .  le  V  el  1  I     I 

^'^itl!^  .  ;o-tivities    pr-.jrjaiv.    !■;    kt  ep    pace    \\l'\ 

I  he  conimencei^ient   issues  in  '     ' 

ttie    past    have    included    benior    n\yr  Fniversifv    deutaFids. 

essays,     oidstanding    graduates' 

sumnun^     up    of    their    experi 

ence  at  Btandeis.  as  w»  11  as  an 

abundance  of  feature  uirttt-«ial 

*  •  •»-    CGj iirp«c ncc iTic r« <.    i.>oi»c    c»» 

1961      included,     for     example 


in  1 1]  we    in   t.'i.it    it    n 

^,  I  »JW  -      LU    I   1  1  1   IV   1  1      I   I  n       j«»r»:*lUiU  llCn     \Jl     V<t01jMe^     Uie,  j    ne        iii-.i       «iiii.v»3r       nm<    (wooiot, 

I       Tj  ,  .  ,  ■    1      •      1  I  '  uMi'.  •  rsitv     in     South     .Xiuenca. 

^      Krarei*  1-  is,  uiilortunalels,  iairly  isolated    i,,  ,,iiier  wor-i.  the  .eiministra- 

I  hat   thei'e  is  fre(pieiit!\    a  Ln  k  of  activi-  fropi  t  he  cult  ural  an;!  entert.'iinrnent  renters  '*"'*    f.ie.iitv     oe    the   ton- 

'  .    .       -       .        ...   I..      ...V     ..4...  ..    ...      V  ..,  ttollint:      iiiteiesi      and     not      thr» 

ties.  "struetiir*M"  or  not.  on  eunious  18  SOme- ,   ;f  ]\,,^U,n  and  raonui.lK'-   and  Wan  ham   is  ^tat, 

.  •  ■  <•  I  ■«.     1  »»     .  Til  ,.  As  ^titled    in  ;ui  oihciai   d'Kai- 

^^^     ifiitiK    it-w    |n-.»pie    w.n   uetiy.    nui    one   in     .  ne     i  ]KX>r  SU  hsT  it  ute.    We  are   thus  thrown   back  ment     of     Brand,  is     Cniversity: 


articles    on    Judaism    at    Bran-    major   reasons    for   this    lack   bec<.mes    pain  )n  our  ow  ri  r^^sourc*'^         but   t  ho^»>  n^snurce^  1  he  I  mversitv  has  formulated 

dcis.     Paul     Radin,     Behavioral.    ,,        i              u                  .<             ii        •        *             i  a    joint    curncuiar    concept    m- 

Pi.>chology.  the  Arti,  m  Amer-    ^"''>'  '''*''*'*  ^n^MiPver  <  oupcil  In-gins  f)  make  h.ive  nn[  exp.iiided  to  nuet  the  reguirenu-nts  '^'"♦•'^     Brandeis    and    selected 

ica      as    well    ns    a    hotter    from  ^        »     t      i      ^       *                      •    4-            /\            ■       .  -  foreign     universdies.     premiMHl 

Paul  Go^ma^  and   the  siMiior                  Inif^R^'t  appropriat  Kuis.  Oryam/ations  ,f  a  university  tar  latK^^r  than  it  used  to  Uv  upon   a    p!;rni.ed.   organic   rHa- 

have    .submitted    plans    for    ambitious    and       An  increase  of  Io  is  a  small  price  to  i>av    J|®n'**^'P  »'  rducational  institu- 

tor  what  the  adiiitional  money  will  tiring  in  The   olan   calls   for   facuJev 

the  wav  ol  relieving  what  has  iKvomc  some- '  ^"";"^'"^^.  "^  '^^^^  institutions 

to   form  a  joint  curriculum  for 

selected  exchange  students,  one 

which     would     exploit     the 


essays. 


tnrifig  rme  inouie 

The  Brandeis  Chamber 
Chorus  and  Choral  tinion 
will  prestent  a  concert  of 
cnntemporary  music  Friday, 
May  19.  at  8:3«  p.m.  Alvin 
Lucler  will  conduct. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Irvinf  Fine  the  Choi«!  Unicn 
wiil  perform  a  cycle  of  his 
aonfsj  set  to  poems  of  Ben 
Jonson  entitled  "The  Hour- 
Gla»e."  Mr.  Fine  composed 
this  piece  in  1949. 

Also  included  in  this  pro- 
frmm  will  be  works  by  Stra- 
▼Insky,  Webem,  Berfer  and 
Adamis. 


j(  valuable  proprrams.  including  efforts  to  ex- 


!  pand  Imth  membership  and  services  to  the 
[entire  l'niversitv  community  —  only  to  find 
I  that  the  Council  is  each   year  less  able   to 

i^"PP^  '  ■"»'   ''"OKI.    -H   nuicuiou-^.y    .-man   —    oui    in    organiied  jointly  by  the  respec- 

iis  simply  not  enough  money  to  go  around,  proix^rticn  to  what  it  will  add  to  that  educa-    tive  faculties  to  achieve  an  or- 

i        ,    .,  .  ,  ♦       i  »  t  I  .  4     i     f  i  fanic  educational  unity." 

jand   the   problem   is  growing  more  critical  tion  it  can  t>e  a  major  contribution.  :      j^^  University  of  the  And<>a 

It   is    for   these    reasons   that   the   JijhIjc^    h«»«5  great   strength  m  archoot- 

og>.     romance     languages    and 

manities. 


what  of  a  crisis. 

^  ""^^**^^''*^  ^"  ^^^^'  "^*'^''^"  ^'^'"^^  ^^  ^"  *''**"^''^'    strengths  'of  each'' institution^ 
.r.,c»i    I..-..   .x./<^     ../  ^.^^^^  ^^^   Brandeis.  the  increase  requt'sted  by    The  curriculum  pur^utrd  wonici 

)rt  these  Dlans  The  reA.-^»»ri  is  iMat  there  n      r^  i  i       i        «  o  i     ^    •    ^^  -**c  prcvioasJy  wiAuned  «•!«■ 

..  V  c.v,^^  p.c*..o.  Alt- ir-rt..-»»Mi  i«  iimi  tot  •»-  fj^^^  f  ouncd  !<  ndiculouslv  small  —  but   m   n.r».i«j,i^  i,».iMti- kTii..  iP^»«« 


every  year. 


M  .u         *•   '*■       r  ♦v        ,,    /supports    Councirs    request    for    additional   ;X'^''X^^  /^^^^^ 

Nor  18  the  activities  fee  something  that   ^      i       *     i  i      .  .     ^^^^^^  "^»as  m  the  hu 


l>enefit>i  onlv  tho.^e  few  oeooJe  who  nre  C'm 


funds.    And    we    urge   anvone   who   ha.^.    the    Bra r.dc;.<;.    althoush    strong    in 
.Mighlesl   interest  in  (lie  mailer  to  vole,  l^..   ♦^^^  «>^*«'  a.,an^^  ,n^  t^e'n^t. 

.spicuous   for  their   interest   in   large   social  ...„.,,  ^„^    ..■,.     .  uh.t..Mf    .n     .  fud...l   .    :  ""-aJ  *<'*^"<'«^s-  lacks  strength  m 
^  .aiKse  anv    Kind  ot   at>steniion  or  taiUire   to    romance    languages.    South 

events  »»r  organizations.  The  fee  g(H»s  to  sup-  vote   in   a    referendum    of   this  kind  counts    American  archeology  and  Latin 

,        ,,    ,,  ,  ,  .11  I  American  history  and  econom- 

port  nearly  all   the  speakprs  who  come  tu  Jecisively  aa  a  negative  vote. 
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EDITOR  S  NOTE:  The  jiAUnvmg  is  a  com/  <>/  a  letter  sent  to  Pi esident  Saehar.  Mr.  Waskow 
is  on  the  Senior  Staff  oj   the  Peace  Research  institute  in   Washini/ton,  DC. 

For  several  reasons  1  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  current  public  discussion  of 
problems  of  academic  freedom  and  criticism  of  American  foreij^n  pK)licy  in  time  of  ex- 
treme crisis,  as  they  bear  upon  recent  events  at  Brandeis  University.  My  attention  was 
attracted  to'that  discussion  U^cause  of  my  own  work  on  the  problem  of  crisis  in  foreiRn 
policv  because  of  mv  own  deep  attachment  to  the  principle  of  academic  freetlom,  and  b^ 
cause  of  my  having" participated  in  the  Summer  1962  Institute  of  the  American  Academy 

of  Arts  and  ^"^^'I'^.^'f^;;"  " j^.^!/;^"    iremelyl.kvlv  to  result  in  head-    oru>  of   its  major  positive   funtv 
native  Means  of  Handling  Cm-  ^.,,,,;,i,.^  .;„,^   ^^  ,,,.,,;.  tions      For   I    think    the   task    of 

flict:     Behavioral     Science     Ke- 


I    believe    that   the   only    way 


tioi^s 

a  university 


under  such  condi- 


search     i^"  ^^ '  ^ .  *  ^/'^  I;  ^,   '''    u,    bring    jx)ssible    alternatives    tions    goes    bi^yor^l    mere    neu- 
ak""i  u     «Ko   «   t^rtkman^    to    policy    to    the    attention    of    trality    or   mere    willingness    to 

Aberie   was  also   a   P<^rUcipanl_    ^^^^.^^.^^^^nts    is    to    encourage    tolerate    dissent   or    mere    will- 
INaiuraiiy    mt-   ic«vi    n««i«.    *«.    »•■" 
someone    I    knew    who    was    in 


vctvt'iiiiiit'iii^      la       iKJ      VII*.  v/ Ml  "ftv       I...V  •  r.  »^      ^ . — ^  ...     .       

debate    and    disagreement    dur-    mgness  lo  approve  auine  Toi  in» 


of  dissent  while  denigrating 
others  'Hie  task  of  the  univer- 
sity  is    instead,   it   seems  to   me. 


Com  merit 


/? 


iehellion  oi 


•     •     • 


Stephen  Slaner 


volved   in   problems   b^-aring  on  mg  the  crisis  itself. 

some  of  my   major   intel!e<tual  Crisis  C'onforitiity 

and      ^^'^^^ ^   ^y ^  ^'"'^''^^'l^^^l  In      addition,      and      vH)ssibly    to  %'ncourage    deliberately    the 

c^mcerns     interested     me     ex.n  „^,^^.  ,„,p,,,^^„t    ^  ......^s  to  me 

"^*"^*                                                          i  that     the     nM)ment    of    "i  isis    is 

What      concerns      me      mosU  "^^^^  /bat  moment  m  which 

however,     is    the    dehcate     and    pi«^»^'^' ' >    ii  ..i  ^ 

difficult    problem    of    the    legiti 


broadest  and  most  unlimited 
discussion  of  official  policy.  I 
am     not     now     convinced     that 


J  I  I  It  \.    »      vy  » 


f  ,vv r->r«>»cci<in  f>f  df'eii  dis- 


'\\w  issues  raised  in  Norman  Thomas'  ntenl  address  at 
)-:raii(l(-i>  ar«  ol.Mously  of  paraniouni  inipoiiance.  1  .should 
theret<»re  like  to  resjH»nd  brielly  lo  the  arKunients  of 
Messis.  Acker  and  liaberman   (see  pa^c   1)   that  —  tor  dif- 

fere!;t  .f-*  a^"!!.-^  Thnnia^'  approach   lO  the  problem  of  dis- 

iirnianieiil    in  a  ^arrisitn  st;ite  is  ('tcjiian. 

Without  I  he  ('<.ld  War  and  the  resultant  arms  race  ))e- 
tween  the  l.S.  aivi  I'SSK.  t  h.e  entire  fabric  (»f  American 
S.Kie1\  uniild  be  altered:  ix.lit  ically,  eci^nomicaliy,  soi-ially. 
]t  IS  naive.  In  sav  the  least,  to  believe  tliat  l}ios<'  ill  ]K.wer 
Will  i.,..k.'  ^iiic<'re  (■{♦■(^rts  !;'  ^!-;f^.'.  ^"oce  it  is  ihey  who 
henetit  most  frnm  t  }).■  .•xi.tn.).  situation.  Oiilv  intense  jM.pu- 
b.r  pressure,  in  :}:<•  !\.rtii  '  \  pn^lests  at  \hv  p(  i:s  an.i  in  the 
Miects,  will  fori,    the  ruling  elite  to  c  lian^e  i1>  policies. 

"The  psychology  of  passive  acceptance  ot  the  <tatus 
quo"  is  of  course  a  cnjcial  t'.-irtnr  ui'V.  uliicb  ;ir!  ..!"  us  must 
come  to  terms.  Yet  Thonia^  did  not  -i>";iK  "';  th;-,  \v.\- 
doubtedlv  feeling  that  those  of  us  who  are  auaie  nt  the 
dangers  of  our  j^reMTit  p<Oicies  n  ust  make  everv  attempt 
1<.  ;-er";indr  those  wlio  are  rot  —  to  build  ni),  in  short,  a 
r.  a!   r'cace  m.'Xoinent  in  tlir   ftiitcl  '>\;\\v<. 

i;  niav  b.  tb.at  t^^f  war  we  are  tr\inr  t'>  avert  will 
Ci^iui  It  mav  be  tliat  our  actions  will  liave  no  etT.-ct .  Yet  we 
mu^t  noxer  refrain  fr-.m  Irving,  in  everv  wav  o|K-n  to  ns. 
1.,  pr.Aern  \hv  threat. -ikmI  bol<K-au-t.  Kefu^m^'  to  rebel 
ar.-"»i^!   an  intolerable  Mt  nation  is  itM-1f  intolerable. 


there      will     b<      the     strongest    Brandeis     fulfilled     that      more 
pressures    for    confornutv.       As    strenuous    and    more    necessary 

sent-  from  'official    foreign    p<.l-    l^ ^:^ ,^,^^''''^' •J:t::re    ^''Phere    is   one  concep*    of  dis- 
R-ies  of   the  Uniten    .-^u. Irs  gov-    iJLtiv  du-ing  the  high  emotion-    sent    as    an    eccentricity    to    be 

ernment     *'-7>-'«l'>,  ^'^^^j'     "!    ii^tc      of  Vgreat    crisis   than    preserved    in    times    ar.d    ca.es 
times   of   extreme   mternationa      a         un   (  ^  ^^    ^^    j^  ^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^       ^^^^  ^^ 

crisis    when    those    policies    are    ^^   ouu  r    umi.,    ^       ..      ..         .....  ,     .       .     .. 

undergoing  what  nii^iil  ih-  cru- 
cial tests,  i  have  confronted 
tins  issue  in  the  -.Nrilnu;  of  ^» 
h;uullK)ok  on  current  jH'ace  or- 
.♦i,4.io      'itlitiiHis      T'.n  he  H'S 


4  V 


and  programs  call.'il  The  Wor- 
ried Man's  (.uide  to  World 
Peace:    A     Peace    Ks-srarch    !ii- 

stitute       Handbook.        L'nfortu 
nately    the    (iuide    will     iK.t     t)e 
published    until    OU-.txr.    when 
Anchor     Books     is     biingMi.t:     il 
out:    and    so   I   cannot   send    >(>u 
a   cop,\    of   the  tinishcd   ort.diii  t 
Put    ill   tlie  meantime.  1   am   t  n 
cl<  sing    •■»    topy    of    the    ch..)-'' f 


danger  that  if  no  objection  is  be  hushed  or  avoided  at  the 
made  to  such  practices  during  supreme  leaMnents  of  Ameri<an 
tlie  crisis,  the  nation  will  lind  and  human  history  when  it 
comfortable  the  idea  of  for-  might  matter  That  concept 
lmi<iing  dissent  duruig  crisis,  ni.ikes  dissent  negligible  and 
gradually  ixlen<i  trie  idea  to  p«  tty  What  we  should  hope 
uiinor    rri.s<.'s    as   well    as    major    instead    is   that    dissent   1h'    most 

strongly    upheld   when   it   might 
have   ttie   str<«ng«'st  efTect.    That 


oiH's,  and  end  by  regarding  as 
crises  the  continuing  frustra 
tions  of  intcriuit  iwiia!  contact. 
Throiu'h  suili  a  pr;K-ess  dissent 
,/...lH        k»''       n«Ttn;i  rwnl  I V        nil 

I  tlurofore  believe  that  it 
ni.i\  l-e  necessary  for  iho^r  \\lio 
wi^-h    to    preserve   di-^scnt    alt<'r 


\  i<-W 

w  nich 
v.  !!al 


,  r 

in 


^4  ,..-..,, 
11  1  .i.»«.  i  I 


IS  the  o!ii? 
makes  of  denKH-rac  y  a 
.Old      I'fltciive      pro<  tss, 


i.ithcr  than  a  charade  for  act- 
ing out  in  moments  of  boicdoni 
wiu-n  .ill  llie  import. int  busi- 
ness   h.is    iK^ri    dispo'-«-d    of 

it    IS    tli.ii    inncpt    of    disM'ot 


that    bears   most  on   the    recent    a  crisis  to  express  and  eiuour-  ..   ._ 

t  vents  ;it   P-randeis,  the  chapter    age    the    expression    of    dissent  as  a  positive  go<"i  and  a  n<M  os- 

called      What    About  a  Crisis?"    during   a    crisis.    And   such   ex-  sary  right,  ev.n  .ind  esp<M-ially 

pression    needs    to   be    done    as  in  tirr.es  of    ^•"     '   crisis.   lb:.t    T 

quickly  and  as  publicly  as  pos-  hopf      ((iilrl     now     become     the 

sibl<>.   in  order  to  have  the  de-  rot  «  pt       Hundeis     Univt 

sire<l   efT«><'t.  W'H    'iofcn<j    iind   iise, 


Opinion 


\niv  Ye«! 


Donald  Newman 


I'nited  1  rout 

'I  lie  problt  Mi  1  ti  ifd  \<<  face 
m  lhi>  cli.ii'S  r  1-  tli.,t  m  the 
heat  of  .1  grt  ..t  ci  isis,  lli<  ra  are 
almost  certjon  to  be  <1«  1 1  i.n  ids 
that  dissent  fioin  oftici.ti  pol- 
aus  t)e  curtaiied,  th.'.!  A.nn-f- 
K-ans  l.iil  111  Iv'l'.i.^d  1  *!••  Pies 
!a»-rii  to  prc«s*nl  a  anited  front 
to   the    world 

It   IS  np\ 
('O   m> 
("r  ISIS 


ity 


t.«  iu'f    h.i^eil    m  part 


oi)^(  r \ 

IS     It 


I  t  IO!i 


( 


W  .1^ 
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\<i'^  >i\^    placf 


in 


h.l>II(>h  S   sol  t.     Mr    \iU'inan  it  junmr  'liiU.sartr  ijj  Slu- 
tit  nl  (  I'Hucil  . 

It    ^eenis  clear   that    pas-a^^e  <.f  the   referendum   to   \n- 

(■r»ase  the  Student    Aclivila-.^  Fee  is  our  only  all  ei'iiat  i\  »■  i! 

(\.uncil    1-    to    Ui     allovveti    to   c.aitiinie   its   sponsorship   of   a 

moM    iHnefui.il    prov.M-ani    b^r    (Mir    Tniversity    loniniunity. 

The    Acl.\ilie<    bee    has    not    been    altered    lor   about    seven 

Nearv    and  ir.  that    ttnie  tlic  bnton   l,as  witnessed  a  growth 

\u    Its   membership  of  .^or    K''-.   With   this  larger  student 

\,iH\\    has  come  '  »>e  crealioii  and  rapal  v'n  w'l'  ot    a  number 

(,f   extr<'mel\    pe    iiiar   camjiu^   i'ry.;U]/:i^\"\\<  e.  ^.    (  hol- 

,„on(ielev-s.    Mental    Ibalth.    NSM    -        w  }>om'    demand-    for 

bnancial  -up!»<.rt    tar  otn-tnp  the  re-.-unes  pre^eiJlx    avail- 

:,t,i,.  1,.  i  .MHM  il.  In  .oidita.it.  tra^  ob^  ;-!i^   ;i!ai  unc-rst  rollaMe 

ri<iuy   (0-*    o!    (Hit.  ..jMraiions  led    the   }-re\iou.   C.Min.i!    to 

,.,j«  -'.p',    from  Uie  re.jue-t   tor  ftmds.  in  onb-r  to  balance  it,s 

i'lidy'et. 

1,.  <,rd.  r  N'  pr<'\i<i<'  ine  i.trv'o,  v^onHmindy  app<'a!i!i^'  or- 
^.;.,o.;.iH.ns  vMth  a  MrouK  ti- «i!  base,  as  well  ascontnni*'  to 
Piamtain  the  ^nall.  iiMoHPal  club  pro^M'am.  tlie  Student 
Tnion  trea-urv  miiM  be  Auywi-u\fi\.  \\  c  must  be  -lire  that 
<.ur  Krnwinr  Tniver-itv  contmunitv  lia-  the  t.nancial  re- 
source- a\a:lable  to  ii  to  r'lar.mtee  t),e  pc-^-ibibty  of  club 
expansion    and   exi>erimentat  ion.    We   ask   'M'Proval   of   this 

'  ,  .  ,  ■•  1   ■<  '  ■■       ..,,,,11,,.  .-.  .>  V  .  Owl      <  /-»      ♦  «  1  I  ♦»  I  I 

it.  fura  tK.p  to  the  Tnion  of  pro\idiM-  0--  (a.mpus  with  a 
prn,KT  e(Jucat.onal  exp<'rience  —  a  full  and  enriching  ex- 
tracurricular proj^-^ram. 


•-,.%"    in    tti»' 

!noi<      (1.1  n 
int  ii  (      .m<i 
lit  tie     sen 


T»      ll.-lllll^lt'Il.  1.1*..  ...*  -.^       ...^... 

fiir    '  unit>   '    b<'hin(i    odHial    pol 
i(\     I-    a    mistaken    w,i\     of    ^;i|) 
».)<>rting    and    assi^tm;^    the    gov 
rrnment       VOr    as    1 
chapter:      "As      the 
comes     (i<  eper     .iud 
ger(''iv.     it     t)ec(.tn(\^ 
more    possible    tli.it 

OU-   attention   wcnirt    \h-   i>aid   to    nient 
alternative      ccursts     of     .ation. 
and      that     e.uh     n.itori      lei^^ht 
plunge   ahe.ifj   on    wh.ite\«r   lin«' 
oi     iH)\  i(\'     had     i.ff  n     onv  «      de 
<Kled      If   a    nwnii>er   c^f    c  cmflici 
log     governna  nts     w  t  re      to     be- 
have   in    i'ni'-    w,is      ..till    plung- 
ing   ahe.id    on    d^    uwii    int«-inal 
cue-    .aiui    it;..'  ."  ': ::    jm  ,-,>- 1  Pl«'    a  1 
ternatives       tlie      .sipaiale      ua- 


(  If  (curse  you  .ind  I  would 
a^rce  that  on»  of  th<  naijor 
functions  of  ;•  imistisit>,  an<l 
of  Hiandeis  (spo<ially,  is  to 
pi(s»iv,  tl'.e  M.K'lit  i/f  expres- 
sion of  a  lull  spectrum  of  (iis- 
s,  i,t  .1.  tlie  e\cr\d.iy  life  of  our 
(oiintrx  What  1  am  theref«»re 
sugg'sling  IS  that  it  i^  piecise 
1\  in  lime  of  extr«  me  crisis 
that  the  university  ra-eds  mo.  i 
strongly  to  reattirm  Inith  tin 
iig^'t  and  tiie  \altie  of  dissent 
the  right,  ui  order  to 
it  for  t  he  flit  lire,  the  \  ,due,  in 
order  to  bring  alter  riat  i\  «■  p(d 
icies  to  Ix'.ar  \ij)on  those  m.ik 
in^'  jxdicy  m  and  out  of  govern 


Letter 


Value  of  Divsent 


lion 


irses     would     hv     tx- 


1  ,tm  constrained  to  s;i>  th.tt 
aftt  r  careful  »  x.i  rnmat  ion  of 
th«  various  statements  m.ide 
\)\  \ari('uv  paitas  to  tfie  •  vents 
at  I',randeis.  incdufhng  your 
own.  I  am  not  convuuicl  th.it 
t  h«  uni  V  «  r-^it  >  chd  see  the  af 
tirmalion  of  lla  r!g»«t  a,-id  \alue 
;  f    d.ssrnl    in    time     of    crisis   as 


Thursdav  aitcrnoor.  -^rvf-nty- 
five  girls  divcoxcred  that  theie 
were  no  more  rooms  left  for 
up»perc  l.iss  ft  suit  lici  it  si  c  :r.ea 
tliat  a  small  oversight  by  the 
administration,  a  miscalcula- 
tion, as  it  v\'ere,  left  these 
^(  verity  fivf  homeles-  The  un- 
I)T(setvf  fortunate  part  of  the  situation 
vva-^  that  the  adnun  is!  rat  ion 
overlooked  tUe  iii.>.-»i  t.r,va;u3 
and  (•(  onomical  scdution  to 
iheir    problem 

One  utihtari.m  suggestion 
would  liave  In-en  to  iitilii/*'  the 
facilities  of  Ihe  ShifTman  Fall- 
(>i:l  Shelter  With  its  capacity 
of     M.^S      thirty     or     fottv     girls 


,    L,  .    .  .  t  ,4        I,  ..  ,     .. 


SI 


Out  of  Apathy 

The  revitalization  of  SrKA(\  the  Brandeis  Student 
Political  Kducation  and  Action  Committre  is  a  welcome 
^iK^  I'nder  the  leadership  of  Kdward  T'erimutter.  and  with 
the  help  of  Uirrv  (;<ndrnHn  ivTsd  Donald  N'ewmaip  SI'KA'. 
v,<.o  T.»-t.«*.nt*.d  many  well  known  iind  controversial  sr^akers 
this  Term  Malcolm  X,  Hrent  P.ozell,  N<.rman  Thomas,  Gus 
Hail  aiid  Paul  Swee/y  arc  amonj?  i}ier<e  who  have  ai)j>*^ared. 

Next  year's  mf>c-k  jK.btical  convention  will  add  a  new 
dimension  to  SPKAC'm  activities.  W>  ho[M^  that  sufficient 
interest  is  nhown  in  the  orjranizati(»n  to  make  the  conven- 
tion a  success.  i\H  it  w«."  in  15)60;  and  that  exciting  and 
chalieni'iiiK  H|>eakers  will  continue  to  be  presented. 


"The  statement  i>elc/w  b> 
but  her  Kipgh.t  .Nbo  t'.iir,  bxe- 
ciitive  S^'cretarv  of  the  Civil 
Liliertie.s     rnion     (d     Massa- 

the  follow  in^r  pre:s  release 
by  P.randeis  I'niversity  in  re- 
.«<ponse  to  our  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Saehar: 

W'v  ciinut't  help  hut  feel  n 
sense  o/  (niid^riufnt  I -a"?  an 
aqency  deduntrtl  to  ihe  d* 
jense  of  the  rights  (>J  nil  stiouin 
j.'«!.s'iir  a  piibhr  slnt<  vi<  Jil  of  coii- 
derriTin/ioTi  ic  i  f  /;  o  a  t  rheckiru} 
t)>e  nrcuriKii  oi  f'lc  iads  or  in 
Jrrrie?c;T?«^  d  <<imjl*^  adminis- 
trative   o0u-ial    of    r'.'c    Umver- 

STATEMKNT 
April  2.'),  l*>fi.T 
"On  the  week-end  of  March 
30-:n  I  Ulked  at  length  by 
telephone  with  a  niemt>er  of 
the  Brandeis  T'niversity  ad- 
ministration   reKarding    the 


ciiM'     ol      1 'l  I'fe.'^sor     K.ilbleen 

(ioujih  Aberle.  At  the  start 
ot  t  he  coiiv  eis.it  ail  I  s  a  i  d 
thai   our   Kxtnutive  (  cunniit- 

tee   V  ws   i'ftwir  fo  e'ti  ,i'h»"  ^h*' 

Abeiie  case  at  its  meeting- 
the  follov  ing  Monday  alter- 
noon,  April  1st  )  c  he<ke(l 
V.  i 1 1  i  hi  PA  t  h. e  f  ac t  ^  vv h  i c h  1 
had  secured  from  other 
sources.   I   also  gave   him   an 

0|"'JK 'Ti  «i  n  I  t  y    ^i'^    pM'rSciii     tO    file 

the  administration's  p<.int  of 
view.  1  asked  jf  he  would  like 
to  sjH-ak  ojlicially  loi"  (piota- 
lion.  Howev(>r,  in  light  of  his 
frank  admission  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  facts  as  I  had 
.«tate<l  them,  I  said  that  if  he 
j>referrerl  to  speak  in  con- 
fidence 1  wf»idd,  of  course,  re- 
frain from  mentioning  hi.s 
name.  He  preferre<J  that  I 
not  reveiU  hi8  name," 


been.    ai;!e    to    live 
m     comp.irative     luxury      'Hmti 
again    tliree  or  four  girls  could 
liave  b«  «n  a.,.ignt(t  tin    Inform- 
ation    fiootli      It  s     heated      Ttie 
|>osMbilitv    of    fhtalmg    a    taaise- 
boat   on    thorulton    Pond    Klmuld 
have     also     Ik  en     (XpU.red      ( )f 
((■ur^e      tliove    on     boaTci     **ould 
have      I  •(  «n     foi  (  ed      ,o     eat      at 
Slu  rm.m     ^^  i !  h     the     I-"restm\en, 
unle^^   th<  V    .ill   .I't    V;o~her  any- 
v^'ay     A   cruder.    I'ut    still    work- 
able     '-iigge^tK*!!      wo!)l(t      have 
Ix'cn    to    take    aUv.tniage    (>!    the 
restroorns    at    Kaliri.tn    .irui    the 
librar.v      They're     already     sup- 
plied    v\ith     either     couches     or 
t)eds      and     Kaln^m     even     >ias 
stall    slioweis 

As  one  v\  ho  was  roomless  for 
a  p«"riod  of  lime  I  ran  see  the 
infinite  nossibijities  involved 
in  tlu'se  living  (juarters  Those 
who  are  oppos^'d  to  fallout 
shelt»rs  could  live  in  SchdT- 
man.  Then,  in 
an  at  o  m  i  c 
wouldn't  Ictse 
stayed  in  their 
advantage     of 


ttie  advent  of 
attack.  I  h  e  y 
face  if  they 
rooms  yet  took 
the  shelter  In 
The  Information  Booth,  needy 
CO  eds  could  ea'"n  their  keep 
by  txing  full  time  guides  A 
lu»use  t)oat'  What  girl  wouldn't 
want  to  live  in  one.  especially 
aspiring  Waves  who  could 
l>oast  of  undergraduate  nautical 
experience  As  for  hving  m  a 
restroom  —  I've  done  it,  and  I 
assure  you,  Kalman  and  Gold- 
farb  have  far  superior  accom- 
modations to  Grand  Central 
Stations,  although  mferior  to 
the  powder  room  of  the  St. 
Moritz. 

Andrea  C»roB   ti 


McDew  Lecture 


SNCC  Story 


.Nancy  Hart 


Charles  F.  (Chu':k)  McDew,  I  asker  Fellow  and  chair- 
man of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee, 
talked  to  a  disappointingly  small  number  of  students  in 
Feldberg  Lounge  last  Wednesday  night. 


New  York  Correspondent  Reports 
Union  Square  May  Day  Activities 


By  JOEI.  IK)Kr.FI.KR 


r^,     ,     ,        .  ,  ,,  J      •  L  i.u       i^i.*    J  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  arrived  at  Union  Square  it  was  al><>ut  5:'i0  p.m.  (I  work  till  five),  and 

The  body  ot  his  talk  was  concerned  with  the  attitudes  ^^e  Mav  Day  Rallv  w:;s  in  full  swing.  1  eiUered  from  the  Fourteenth  Street  side  and  so 

and  opinions  of  his  group:  what  caused  students  to  unite  j  ^ad  to  walk  the  entire  length  of  the  park  (some  two  bbn-ks)  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 

speakers'  platform  which  faced  out  onto  Sixteenth  Street.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  it 


and    determined    their    present 
course  of  action. 

Dissatisfaction  was  the  key 
motivation  —  dissatisfaction 
with  the  southern  situation,  dis- 
aatisfaction  with  the  pace  of 
government  action,  and  dissa- 
tisfaction with  society  in  gen- 
eral, which  permits  Negroes  to 
live  as  sub-humans.  He  elo- 
«iucitiiy  quuied  Camus,  "inere 
comes  a  time  when  people  be- 
come vaccinated  against  hor- 
ror," and  commented  that  this 
is  the  first  great  step  in  the  de- 
cadence  of    greai   countries 

^^\e  great  problem,  as  Mr. 
Mcl>ew  views  il,  is  to  attempt 
to  make  a  moral  appeal  in  the 
nndst  of  an  amoral  society  The 
history  of  American  warfare  is 
that  of  Negro  fighting  side  by 
side  with  white  "lo  make  the 
world  safe  for  denuKracy." 
Now  whites  nuist  fighi  with 
Negr(res  "to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world 

Although  the  lecture  was  less 
informative  ttian  one  would 
have  wislied,  the  cpiestion  per 
iod  proveft  more  fruitful  Asked 
w^liettu-r  lie  felt  that  any  more 
than  token  mt<'gration  can  Ix^ 
achieved  without  a  radical 
transformation  of  our  society, 
Mr  McDt-w  rejMu  (1  ■\\'o"'  When 
askt'd  to  comment  further,  Mr 
McDew  .said  there  was  notlung 
nuire  lo  adtt;  SNC'C's  consistent 
foravs  against  the  o|)positi<tn  ot 
llie  soullK-rn  wmies  attempi  lo 
change  llu-  svstcin  without  vio- 
lence 

Tl  o.-^  I  ■■p  I>  Ifii  1  (M-  m  '  1!  1  p  1  ni  n 
a  mod  1 1 1.  ii  ai>;iiii  It  ni  *  m  t  hi' 
us»'^  '•'  \' 1  ( V 1 .  ■  1 1  /  ■•'  ver^^us  nori 
Violent f  (iiviu  a  hypothetical 
situation  ui  which  violence-  was 
ncressarv,  S.\C'('  vNimld  prol) 
abiv  choo>o  offt'n>ivr  ac-lion, 
accoiding  to  .Mi  .Mrl)t-'A'  They 
could  thfU  choo.xf  their  own 
tar;4et,  m  ad'iili"!!  '<»  h;iving  a 
psychological  advanUigo  over 
their  oppon*  lit  1- ui  liiei  more, 
noM  V  lo!'.  Ill  f  i.-i  !i>>t  lUii V ci'sa!  !> 
applicalile  II  v».as  argued  that 
tho  use  ()f  offeiiMVc  violence 
would  seem  to  v;oIalf  t!ie  ideal 
of  iace>  .MJiof  (lav  living  lo- 
gt.'ther  in  hannoiiv  In  addition. 
the  idealism  of  y<nirii4  .sludents 
working  fur  legal  rrco^^mt  ion  of 
Nigro    riglits    vvouM     b<-    trans 

iiuli- 


SNCcTworke^^People ^should  ^^^  freezing  cold;  so  cohl  in  fact  that  I  noticed  that  the  park's  regular  inhabitant»,  a 
not  be  allowed  to  mow  down  group  of  unusually  "high  spirited"  old  men  who  might  well  be  called  "Lumpenproletariat" 


l)V 


formed 
tar..>.m 

Reg,irdlts>    of    tht 

of     the      type     of     Vioh'ote      useii 

there  is  clearlv    a  need  for  ui  o 


1  t^  e  I  e  n  t 

definit  i(»n 


other  people  who  constitution- 
ally are  equal.  If  the  govern- 
ment will  not  participate  or 
open  th«»  channels  of  justice  for 
the  southern  Negro,  every  in- 
dividual i^  obligated  lo  heln 
these  people  through  whatevc^r 
means  will  prove  most  effec- 
tive. 


Backers  Plan 
Jewish  College 
In   Connecticui 

T f  1  e  state  of  C  ( > n  n * '< ■  i  1  e  1 1  i  \s  , i  ■- 
gr. oiled  a  charter  t't  a  new  Jew- 
isii  s[)onsorect  liiiversitv  Tin 
sc!io(tl  :s  to  Ik-  cnllerl  the  Jewi.sh 
Universit\    of  .Ainei  ica 

The  ongirnitor  ?)f  th(^  j)l;in, 
Harold  H.  Yudkin  of  Derbv , 
Connecticut,  intends  to  patteiri 
the  school  after  Brancieis  I  uni- 
versity Yudkin  hopes  to  t)egin 
enrollment  within  the  next  five 
Or  ten  years  The  other  t)a<k- 
ers  are  (ieorge  Yudkin.  Derby; 
Charles  H(>nschel,  New  Haven; 
Dr  J  ti  f.aien,  Slielton  and 
Rabbi  Theodore  CJluck,   Dert)y 

The  five  men  nave  sianeii  u 
fund-raising  drive  with  a  goal 
of  twenty-hve  million  dollars 
p*»*id^  in  p<itat>lish  a  liberal 
arts  college  and  graduate  school 
facilities  Dean  of  University 
Planning  and  Development 


except  for  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  work  (and  thus  should 
best  be  referred  to  as  just  plain 
"Lumpen"),  were  present  in 
unusually  small  numbers.  I 
can't   iiruii/in«i  \*/h*ir*»  tK^  "thlTC 

could  have  gone,  for  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me  ihis  little  island  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  ^  a  turbulent 


Calendar  of  Events 

Barry  Andelman 


city  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  these  poor  waifs,  their  only 
excursions  to  the  mainlarid  be 
ing  neightx>rly  visits  to  th*» 
xilenuiy  wme  merchant  across 
th<'  street  Yet  in  spite  of  their 
nniuced  size  one  of  their  num- 
lK*r  managed  to  intercept  me 
on  my    way   to  the  rally. 


Glenn  Gould,  'Under  Milk- 
wood,"  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra,  fiirgit  Nilsson.  John 
Browning,  M  <»  s  r- n  w  r'h;tm}>«'r 
Orchestra,  Isaac  Stern,  Artur 
Rubinstein,  the  Cleveland  Or- 
ch(\stra,  Gina  Bachaiu'r,  Maur- 
een I'Orrester,  the  Vienna  Sym- 
[ihony.  F^oIx^tI  Shaw  Ch(»rale, 
Budaix'st  String  Quartet,  and 
Virtuosi  di  Roma  are  some  of 
the  events  to  be  included  in 
ne.xt  year's  Boston  University 
Ce!et;r!ty  S  e  r  :  e  ^•..  Any  seven 
conc«^rts  are  $13,  $17,  $21,  or 
$2t)  For  furtlier  details  write 
B.  ir  C  e  1  e  br  i  I  y  Seru's,  14.i 
Newbur.v    Street.    Boston     Hi 

tJc«i,ivif        y*  c«.-M  1 1 1 1^  O'l  e        ij  w  II  11  1  e 

Dob.son.  .Jack  P'lliott.  Flatt  and 
Scruggs.  Theofiore  Bikel.  Mi'- 
:.i:n.  .M.ske!;:;,  S;;!;;;,  ;!--,  N-ith.ama 
1  ).i  .  r  .il  h  J  I  i,ui  H:..e/  ,  ;nid  the 
Nc-vv  York  I'ro  Mu.Nica  fioin  ;* 
i);ot,.ii  list,  ot  entertainers  in 
the  P'olk  lore  Concert  Sn  ns  f^r 
next  season  Prices  f<»r  anv' 
se\  (Tl  cone  <  rts  in  the  series  are 
,S12  50.  $15  (HI.  a  n  (1  $17  r>() 
Write  to  F'olklore  Concert  Se 
ries  1' (  )  Box  227.  Hosio!!.  for 
additional  information  To  take 
ad\  anlage  of  these  v»  ry  low 
prices  it  is  necessitry  to  act 
now.  The    Mason    Music   Sto- 

ries differs  from  these  in  that 
il  i<  free  but  a<l mission  is  by 
Series  Ik  kel  onlv  The  Julliard 
String  (.\iuartet.  Julian  f?ieam 
Consort.  D.un-h  Quartet,  Die 
Wiener  Solisten.  and  tln^  New 
York  Pro  Miisica  will  tx-  in- 
cluded in  this  .series  Write  the 
^.la.son  ^.I '.;.'. '.'  P'^un'Jiition.  '?*^ 
Favirvv  eat  he.  Street,  Boston 
38  The  Boston  Pops  Orches- 

Ir.i  under  the  direction  of  Ar- 
thur h'leiiler.  lonsists  of  95  Bos- 
ton Symphony  musicians,  and 
devotes  itself  to  |)laying  music 
for  all  tastes  F.ieh  program  is 
div  uied  into  three  sectu)n-s  — 
light  classii  s.  serious  music, 
and  po{)ultir  selections  Refresh- 
ments may  be  ordered  from  the 
;.:-.    th;     f1.)or       Per  form - 


Clarencf  O    T»r-ritrr  .^uisd 


K*»- 


lieves  that  the  existence  of  the 
new  university  woold  not  have 
any  efTix-t  on  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity's fund  raising  prograiTiS. 

The  National  Jewish  P<»«1  and 
Opinion  quoted  Yudkin  as  say- 
ing, "Th**re  ooght  to  be  20  such 

universities   in   the  country.  ■  , 

When  Brandeis  was  established,  Saint  Pelagia*.  an  original 
I  didn't  pursue  further  estab-  chamber  opera,  will  t>e  i>er- 
lishment  of  other  Jewish-sp*>n-  formed  by  ihe  U)well  House 
sored  universities  1  felt  one  Mu.sical  Society  of  Harvard 
was  enough  al  the  time.  Now  I  University,  H  M)  pm  in  the 
think  we  need  more."  Agassiz  Theater.    Short  waiK 


ances  are  at  H  20  every  nit^ht 
I  except  Mnnf1:(\'^  and  a'  2  on 
.Sunday  afternoon  Price  .  range 
from  $1  (  unreserv  e<l  :  ti  $2  hO 
.  .  .  The  f^^val  Ballet  will  ap- 
pe.ir  .It  the  Mu-ie  Hal!  from 
.May  24  throimh  M.iv  29  Tick- 
<'ts  are  still  available  (though 
not    lor    iongi. 

Thursday.  .May  9.  '!he  New 
Fngland  Conservatory  Opera 
departn.c  nt  presents  a  perform- 
ance in  Englisli  f)f  .Sm«'tanas 
'Bartered  Bride."  directed  and 
accompanied  by  Boris  Cioldov- 
sky  Jordan  Hall,  8  30  p  rn. 
Admission   free    .   .   .   !lenry   !V, 

"  •    •    <  >  _      4  J  •.  „ 

fHl'l     Vyilt*      will      ir%       |.^  I  V.  .v«.  •  •  «^  <w.      .>. 

the  Ix>eb  Drama  Center  at  8  30. 
Tickets  $1  50  Short  walk  from 
H;<rvard  Square.  .  .  Shakes- 
peare's "Measure  For  Mea.s 
•jre"  will  be  performed  at  Eliot 
House.  Harvard  University, 
8:30  p  rr..  .  .  .  A"  F.ni?lmh  ver- 
sion of  Gluck's  "Orpheus  and 
Furidice"  will  be  presented  by 
the  B.  U  music  theater  depart- 
ment at  the  B  U  Theater.  Ar- 
borway  via  Huntington  or 
Northeastern  University  car  for 
Park  StreetJLo  Symphony  Sta- 
tion    .    .  liie  Confeiisions  of 


from  Harvard  Scpiare    .  .  .  Bos 
ton  Pops,  Symphony  Hall,  8  30 
p  m. 

Friday.  May  10.  As  {lart  of 
the  MIT.  Spring  Festival  of 
Music,  the  M  IT  Choral  Society 
and  the  Cam'oridge  Festival  Or 
chest  ra  will  present  Bachs  Ii 
Minor  Mass  in  Kresge  Auditor 
ium,  8  30  Tickets  $2  50.  $3  50, 
$5.  .  .  Marcel  Crandj.uiy  will 
present  a  liaip  concert  in  the 
B.  U.  Conc-ert  Hall,  855  Com- 
monweaitii  Avt-nue,  H  30  .  . 
".Measure  For'  Measure".  The 
Confessions  of  Saint  I'eUi.Kia  '. 
and  "Oriiheus  aiui  }•"  u  i  i  d  i  c  e  ' 
will  again  be  .'-^'.^en  tonight  See 
'IhursU;-;,    lor  derails  rienrv 

1\',   t'ai  !  (  )ne  wil'  ■ 
at    I.oei)      Prices 


in    1 1 1,  >  o  1 1 


ll< 


B  ' 

1,    M 


tonight    5>2.UU. 
i'S,  Syr.iphony 


I  s  t  o  n 

2u   |)  m. 
S.iiiirda\,     May     Ii.      .M      '   15 

ji  to  tiie  \N  II!  ,Mr  .S  I-  t'  I '  '  •  !  Will 
sini,'  in  tl'.e  (iardner  Miis(  oni 
.'\d;n!-.-ion  free.  .  .  .  Th.'  M.I.T. 
.Svrnphony  ()rc)iestra.  (  oru  ert 
Band  and  Brass  Choir  w  ;  il  per- 
form     works      by      .Schoeni.eru 

(Th.   loe    .■!>.!    \'.i;  i,M  ieJlr.  !'::2^'n 

(  Increfiible  Fi  i:'  ist  '  La  io  ( ,S\  in 
f)honie  F^paL'ooJe  ■  ,is  pail  of 
U'lCir  .SpnoL'  he-ti\ai  of  Ahisic. 
Kresge  .Auditorium,  H  'M)  p  in 
Tickets  $2  50,  $3  50,  $5.00.  .  .  . 
.Measure  r'ot  Measure",  "Bar- 
tered Bride",  "The  Confessions 
of  .Saint  Pelagia  '.  '  ()rpheus  and 
Furidiee     are  ag.un  b<'ing  given 


Price   of   Peace 

He  asktxi  me  to  supply  liim 
with  th*'  sum  of  one  dune  to 
enable  him  to  purcliase  a  drink 

1  was  ab.>ui  to  refus<'  Ium  when 
my  glance  fell  on  a  button 
winch  was  pinnetl  to  the  lapel 
o[  his  blue  pin  sti  ijx'd  suit  It 
read.  PKACK  OR  PIFCFS  ' 
Ntedless  to  say  I  reac  t«'d  most 
violently  to  these  words,  and  1 
Ix'gan  to  .scrutini/e  this  wi/ened 
old  fellow  more  carefully  Is 
this  what  becomes  of  tlu'  peace- 
nik, I  wondertHl'  Are  we  of 
the  iirandeis  Peace  Croup  di-s 
lined  to  spend  our  last  vtars 
wandering  aimlessly  thron|jh 
Union  Suuare  Park'  1  sini<ider- 
v'd  at  t)u'  thought  He  looked  up 
at  rrv.'  with  vacant  eyes  I  think 
fie  vv;;<  tiaving  tr'oul)le  seeuig 
rne  in  foi  irs  l>e(  .oise  he  s\v,i>e(i 
back  and  forth  .and  tvvuc  'Aas 
' '  n  t  i ;  e  \" ' '  r ' '  • '  <.  >  f  !:  ;!■''!' '  o  m  I  o  s 
face  i  hastily  reie'h.f.i  ml-.,'  !n> 
po(  kel  gc«v«  him  a  dime,  anci 
walked  away  toward  where  the 
crowd  was  gathered. 

We  who  give  our  lives  to  tlie 
cause  of  peace  must  pay  an 
;)^vful  price. 


The  rally  hr.d  h 
thirty  and  the  [v. 
ers       the      veteran 
leaders     Gus     Ila! 

Xearint:   had  air  •  a 
their   talks 
mo    at     th' 


r, , 


;;•..!:    ^  ;><■,(  k  - 

Communist 

and     Scott 

completed 

.\  ^  I    lonked  around 

crowd      numbering 


;i(i  all  loudly  sym 
the    speakers, 

\)\    the    f.Kt    that 
shot  t     Thf  'V 
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tonight      .See 
for  di't.nls 
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lursd.i  v 
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Boston    Pops,    Svmphonv 
8  30 

Sunday,    May    12. 

(Con  f  (  M  ued  ini  l'(i(}v 


;-tin^ 
aL'.iin 

Hall. 


about  2500 
pathetic    with 

was    1 !  1 1  j  Hess,  •( 

they  were  all  vfrv 
wer«-  aNo  very  Jewish  In  po;n' 
of  fact.  tie.  ;.  were  almost  all 
verv  slior!  .h'V'.<  The  overage 
ai,'e  w.ts  .ih'Cjt  fiftv  five,  al- 
Ihoi^fi  rule  was  a  sprinkling 
(,f  >  .  ,;.^  i-.  ..pic  who,  apparent- 
1 V  ,     A  •  r  • '    .1 


i  ) 


vancc  v)r  of  a 
tion    hithero 

cation    the    I 
cracv      'or      1 


memlwrs  of  .^d- 
k  mdi'eci  (U'l^aniza- 
unknown    to    me. 

eau  ■  le      for      0<    !  I!  1  I 

'.  a(  e        an.t      .\'\\\ 


Student  Council  Summary 


Anita  Biau 


KDITOR  S    sort:      TJf.s    cnl 
nviu    IS    (nihj    n    .v'i ''I ''u;  r]/       I' he 
coT'iplcfc  Tt'iDti'T.  are  po.s/cd  in 
all   <i  o  r  ,.(  :  ;  o  r  i  f  5.  Kutz,  and 
Sfii'i  ma  u 

1.  -Abstentions 

.Stud nt  Council  reconsidered 
lis  inieiprelation  of  .AMole 
Vii  i>r  ilie  Si  mien'.  Union  Con- 
stituticm.  The  members  con 
eluded,  reversing  a  {)rev  lous 
d'H'ision.  th.'tt  ;i  !>  ■■;  t  e  n  t  i  o  n  s 
should    t>e   coonterl   as   Votes 

2.  Selection    of  the    Budget 
("omniittee 

Mike    Borland,    David    Sands, 

Mike    r.scneinacner.    anu    ricmk 

Bl(K-h  were  chosen  as  memlx^rs 
of  the  Budget  Comnuttee  Mike 
Berger,  Treasurer  of  .Student 
Council,    is   Chairman. 

3.  Allocations 

*-..  «  .  *-*  •   %  -11,. A 1 

OlUdc:::  wu":;v:;  —•••••.«  ic-\i 
$14  00  to  the  Square  Dance 
Club  to  permit  the  fuKillment 
of  ihe  clubs  program.  $50  00  to 
the  PreMedical  S(Kuety  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  cocktail  hour 
and  reception  for  two  British 
doctors,  and  $400  00  to  the  Jus- 
tice to  print  two  more  eigtu- 
page  issues. 

4.  Selection  of  tommitlee 
Chairmen 

The  following  :ndividna!.<? 
were   selected   as   Chairmen   of 


Council    Commit 
C,  reg 


the    Sludiril 
tees; 

1      y  \\n^   Committ(»e  — 
Bin  us 

2.  Charit>    \\t  <  k   Committer 
— Linda  Goldman  and  Jon   I). 
rector 

3.  Elections  Committee  — 
Fmily    Langworthy    and    Dick 

»«■      .     1.   .,  t  „4f,^^ 

4  ru!t!:citv  Committee  --- 
Helen   .Miiert 

.5  Library  Committee  .Ton 
H.irns 


iKdh 


W I  e  r  1 

■XtTt 
7.     Fd;; 
mi  t  tee 
Mertviith 


Commi  i  tee  FI  .'/a 

Ider    .Old    Ho!)    Tjao 
■a  t  i'  'ri,i !   pol  iciCs  (  "oni  - 
(  F^xecuTive     Bi >ard  ' 
Tiix.   .Anne  fhunsti m. 

.-      .—-J      T^^^,..,,.      e^<>-»OT- 

sky   " 

8      Orientation     Week     Com 
mittee     Cared   Stemfeldt 

3      SiXial    Comnntlee        Joan 
Fisher  and    Mike   Pozen 

5.  Creative   ArU  V%>ek 
i.arry    fer'.^znn    exniained    ihe 

budget  of  Creative  Arts  Week 
and  answered  questions  atK>ut 
lh<'  individual  activities  He 
will  give  another  retK)rt  after 
May    12 

6.  Mock  Polities!  Convention 

Student  Council  voted  8  4  to 
place  the  Republican  Mock 
Convention  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  SPEAC  The  .sub  com 
mittee  of  SPEAC  which  will 
suporviso  the  convention  will 
t>e  a  commiitee  of  CouiklI. 


facism  (or  something  like  that 
anyway)  Everyone  wore  a  red 
flower  in  his  buttonhole.  Most 
of  ii\*^  fiouu«^«  ii^hrd  «»  ir  iJwry 
had  bet^n  arourwi  since  Brest- 
I.itovsk  The  Party  has.  mdevd, 
fallen  on  evil  days. 

Signs    of  the  l*ifi>es 

The  signs  which  were  pr(>{)- 
ped  up  on  wooden  plank.>i 
around  lb*-  rally  were  also 
rather  seedv  and  Ihe  slogan.s 
quite  run  of  thi-  null  ■"Racial 
h^piality,  "'Medical        Care," 

"HarKis  off  Culja  '  The  weathiT 
was  thri'atenm;',  F  very  one 
l[  seemed  cold,  particularly  the 
|>oliceruen  I'nion  S(piarc  on  a 
cloudv  .  cold  day  should  ricH  tx? 
inflict<"d  on  anvorie  n  )l  i-veri 
on  dyed  in  the  wool  Comniun- 
isls 

A   resolution 

to    llie    loeetuig 

a     voice     vote 
hereby    rcsoKas 
repeal  of  the  T 
the    Landruro  ( 
'/ondin  Wad  I  111 
Carran   Act.  tlu 


was    being    read 
for    a(ioption   by 
'   riiLs     meeting 
to  (i«rnand   the 
if  I   Hart  lev   Act, 
r.fio,    u.o     Tho 
.•\ct.     thi'     Mc- 
.Smilh    Act   and 
all  other  anil    labor  legislatior^  " 
Il    wa-    appioved    unanimously. 
.\<i  one  !)othered  to  ask  i;iecisly 
liow     tUe     Smith     .'\cl     eoiiid    ini 
cori.stiuvci    a.^    being    anli  ial>or. 
It  didn't  really  matter  anv  a  ly. 
Next  the  chairman  of  thii    meet- 
ini'     (>n''    Louis    WeinstiK  k,   de- 
«  i.i  ■    I      Ihat     the     New     York 
Times  prints  "all  the  newt  that 
serves  the  interests  of  the  yel- 
low   press    and    the    capitalist 
class."    Furthermore,    said    .Mr. 
Weinstock.      the      Daily      .News 
"serves     the     interests     ol     the 
Rockefellers,  not  of  the  i>eopj«*  '• 

iThis  lasf  s!  .1 '  t  1 !  lent  (•t)nlo>.«'d 
me  no  irui,  since  1  have  always 
pictured  "the  people"  a>  Uiing 
avid  r<a(iei  s  and  admirers  of 
the  Daily  News  )   .Xs  I  w  a.s  tar.-- 

*■      "  '        ie!  oi^;      1  hese      l-»tler 

my  thought: 


>     c  o  n  .^ 

pn  d  iirui  1 1  i< 


1 1  ( I » '  'A  n  I 
of  sound 
was    the 


n 


o    d;sa 

1  I  O  Mi      t 
•  J.    W   ish 


W  er.* 

rra\    '-    A  b!a^.t 

le    p.a  t  lot  i!i      It 

I  \i ! !  tiarmonio 


OOi 


,,.    f..-! 


Chorus  smgint:  \  aidid;  le 
tionary  song^  1  1x^4.01  1. 
ludicriius.  I  also  beg  u 
very  hungry.  I  bought  som' 
px'anuts  from  an  anti  Com- 
munist iHaii'..!  vendor  While 
1  had  !<\\  wallet  out  I  'A  a s  pie-,- 
;,;.rvd  ,:,;.-  in.v  ;;,»;  ,,  :  ii-e,  of  Tlif* 
Mdilant,  .1  10;^  oi  l  Worker, 
a  copy  ol  Nevs  llori/ons  ft»r 
Youth,  ,ind  a  i  'p-.  nf  Workers 
W  (trld.   'V\\i-    pi  ,uni(      w  <  ;  ■     i  old, 

UH) 

Fren/ir<l     (  liiiiax 

The  singing  had  reached  its 
frt  rizied  climax  Somewhere 
along  the  line  the  chorus  iiad 
switched  into  English,  for  now 
th(\v  were  singing,  "Get  on 
board,  children,  children  I'eo- 
ple  were  clapping,  either  out  of 
enthusiasm  or  as  a  preventative 
against  frost-bite.  There  werr? 
smiles  and  cheers    .  .  . 
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th 


'  n  the  vv  ml 


ful 
Tw, 
ally 
was 


K      one    \KM!(   ri 

'o   F\  is?  e  nee' 

alilelnniled 

came  to  the 

restored 


I.)  lew   Hown   ail 

re.id    '  Peaee- 
t>eiian   lo  ri{). 
comradi\>    fin- 
rescue.  Order 


TK, 


■{• 


n 


vva..  a  !)ursl  of  thun- 
cier,  but  tlic  crowd  remained 
undimuushed  The  c^ditor  of  the 
'"Vlorniniif  rrriiirii,  iln-  J«  «v ..»« 
Communist  nc-wspaix-r,  man- 
aged in  the  .samc^  breath  to  con- 
demn tlie  MK'arran  Act  on  the 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality 
and  to  demand  the  proliit>ition 
of  all  anti  Semitic  literature 
anH  ihe  outlawinE  of  the  Am- 
erican Nari  Party  He  failed  to 
mention  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  supplying  the  IJmt'^vl  Arat> 
Republic  with  missiles  and 
other  weapons  for  future  u.se 
against  Israel.  H  must  have 
slipfK^d   his   mind 

Tor  grcitcst  absurdity  \v?« 
left  till  the  end  A  rf*presenta- 
tive  of  the  Movemienio  Tr* 
Independeneia  de  Puerto  Ric« 
denounced  Yankee  imjierialism 

(Conlmucd  on  Paye  7) 
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Norman  Thomas 


Plea  to  Action 


Robert  Acker. 


A  Proposal  for  Better  Education: 
More  Pay,  Training  for  Teachers 

By  PAUL  MANOWITZ 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Manowitz  is  a  graduate  student  in  Biochemistry. 

Teachers  in  American  universities  often,  all  too  often,  do  not  teach  well.  They  com« 

-    to  class,  mumble  their  way  through  dusty  lecture  notes,  write  an  outline  on  the  black- 

}lv  described  Mr.  Kennedy  as   America    been    lulled    to   com-  board  to  be  copied  and  memorized,  assign  a  Ijuok  supporting  their  view    (or  even   worse, 

«     prajimaiic     man.    one    who   pjacency  by  material  gain  and   assign  their  own  textl>ooks,  a  form  of  intellectual   imprisonment  for  the  students  who 

pr'TgrXmarSi'madf ^  must  receive  the  same  view  twice),  and  de^nnd  ihui  ih^^ir  l'}^^^  be  re-e.ted  ^vttii^JtWr 


Noirnan  Thomas,  several  times  a  Socialist  candidate 
for  President,  s|K)ke  to  about  250  students  on  Tuesday. 
April  ;>(».  Although  it  had  been  announced  that  he  would 
present  a  socialist  critique  of  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
he  s|H*nt  more  time  criticizing  the  American  }x>litical 
climate  which  [)ermits  the  Administration  to  take  the 
ct>iirst»   It   does. 


•knows  the  limitations  that  are 
pill    on    the    jx)wer    of    a    presi- 
drr.t        The    qvjestion    that    de- 
<  ui*^';   «*H'  rntiirc    c.i    policy,   ac 
tordin^    to    Thomas,    is    "what 


riffhtc  and  social  ieKisianon, 
America  will  remain  on  her 
dangerous     course."      In     con- 


tan    a    liberal  leaning    president    temporary     American      society, 
g«t   done  111  thi.s  jK>litical  struc-    there  exists   no  base  for  a  rad- 
ical  alternative  to  th<^  garrison 


tuit  ■  Mr  Thomas  called  this 
"iilH  lal  Machiavollianism  "  Be- 
cause of  this  at\itii(le.  southern 
Democrats  r<  nuuii  on  impor 
tant  Senate  i  ouinulteos,  and 
the  re^cord  of  iln  .Administt.i 
lion  in  thi'  in  M  of  (  i\  il  n^ht^ 
is  at  best  "mixed."  Because  of 
this  attitude.  1"  •  t  •  has  been 
"no  great  leadc;  .hip  in  gt  noial 
legislation"  and  "very  litii«  of 
the  New  Frontier"  in  social 
welfare  legislation  In  tlw'  most 
disturbing  field  ol  .11  loitmn 
policy,  there  has  t.<  »  fi  only  a 
prolongation  of  the  ai m^  lai*    ' 

ruhlij-  Opinion 

For  this  situation.  Mr    Thorn 
as  blames  the  Americ;;!^.   ju'opU' 
at     large.     Siiue    tlie    Kennctiy 
Administration      is     essentially 
pragmatic  and     peculiarly  ;ii)\ 
ious"  about  the  results  of  pui) 
lie    polls,   the    K(  nnedy    Adioni- 
istration  has  bo.  o    un.  iii  ;^f\ mg 
only    because    of    ti>*'    f)  u  b  1  i  f 
lempiT      AmerK.i     lu    s.i\s     ac 
cepts     a     "crazy"     poliiuo-eco- 
nomic   situation.     Although    the 
dominant    structure    m    .'Xmeri- 
can    ^uciety    is    the     ::;(iii-lnal 
military    complex,    in    the    fart 
«.f    an    international    A::!Ui;4t'i 
don,    America    is    silent.    il>ero 
lore,  the  American  president  is 
gilent.    For  this  apathy   in  pub 
lie    life,    Mr.    Thfuna^    seems    to 
blame  the  your-K   int(  lligent^ia. 
who  are  as  yet  not  u  holl^  v>>u\ 
milted    to  political   action.    Tlie 
lack    of    coruern    of    the    mtelli 
^entsia    has    re.-^ull*  d    m    .i    >^'»  n 
f  ral     lack     >  i     >  •  ^nc  < m    on     t  no 
American    .-«  •  r,»        M:      Thorn. i< 
finished  stront:l>   .<n(i  ino\iii^'l> 
"I    uant    to    (rv    out — almost    as 
an    old    man    lo    \<>u    who    come 
aKf  I  — «A«     .«r«     on     a    dallK'T"""^ 
(onrsf'     r«opU-    must    traiist  ♦nd 
!hf     jlominaiit     rrligion     of     n.i 
tio!i.ilisn>     anti   t)t*lifve   it   is  still 
possihle   to  sa\«'   us  and   the   fu 
lure." 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  rr 
main  unmoved  by  such  a  I'l'.t. 
and    correspondingly    difTicult 
to   begin   a   critique   of   his   ap- 
proach   to    this    subject.     How- 
ever   such   a    critique  m«js*   he 
undertaken  in  order  to  und»  i 
stand  what  must  Im    done. 
Moribund    I.rtl 
It    i'"    p*  '  n.i p^    .!    ^ \  ii  1  pi oiu    of 
the   ni'  :    :    .n(i   condition    if    ;ih 
American     left     that     such    an 
acute   <»!>  '  f\t  r   as   Mr.   Thoma.^ 
must   dt.^ti.t'o    the   causes   of   a 
malignant      political 
ipvith    such    words    as    "apathy" 
and     "noncommitment."     and 
never    attempting    to    di^('\(r 
the  causes  of  the  psychology  of 
passive  acceptance  of  thr  st.dn- 
que. 

•j^^j*^  sr**  •e^'**^?'  '•••;j>..<>riiw  f<<r 

this  acceptance    First  and  fi  n 
most,  the  labor  movement    1<  ri^ 
the    base   of    Europf^n    loftism. 
has    never    m     An.f  ri<;i     tifori    f>f 
a    radical    Ixnl.    :!:»     .Nt  w     I)«al 
only    raised    .Ani'nran    u*lfarf 
jegislation      to     in*       pr«    <  ^tah 
]  I ^  f '.od   1  •  \  I  i  of  1)1  1 1 .<  i  o     I  1 1<    r(  ci  - 
.V.  r.    ft'T    t'lii^    i'<  lativo    corisorv  a 
tiMT.     !n     AfiK  rica     i^     tiiat     ttie 
T.'Crh"^,'!     rl'it     in     t<»lo     has    no 
jna t er  1  a  i  >;  r  i »  \.  , i  n (  » ■   u  i t } i   A  mf t 
^rr-n    soci«tN      j.nf)    tharofore    no 
t.,1--,'-     f'.r    ft!^(onlont     with     the 
existmt^    ord«  r      Th«'    ab'.indant 
flandarfi   of   lu  ing  ftf  American 
vork»rs      iuo-      i)!e(hided      any 
toi.irret    w-.th    thf     s\  stem,    how- 
€\er     'cra/>       Mr    Thomas   may 
think    it 

>>fMon0.  the  intt'rioek  be- 
Iweon  the  mass  media  and  the 
military        ind..strial      complex 


state. 


on  student  examinations. 

Their  lectures  are  more  of  a 
challenge  for  teachers  (who 
are  being  paid)  to  stay  awake 
than  for  students.  The  top  stu- 
dents  in   these  classes  are   tape 

Norman  Thomas  II 


Advise  or  Dissent? 


re<()rders    who    can    write.  ers-    but    rather    researchers. 

The    fault   does   not    lie   with  They   can   control   this   because 

4U        4^4/^  iv.      i^w.K*  they   control    in   large   part    the 

the    .students     Given    the    right  f,.„^,.^.,hips    and    teaching    a.s- 

teachers,    tfiese    same    students  sistantshir>s     of     the     graduate 

could    l>«^    brimming    over    with  .students      A     feUowship     is     an 

questions,     writing     essays     op  outright    grant    of    mone-y    to    a 

posing    the    Ircfirers'    points    of  <-.'>15"Kr    student 
\i(  ws.    and    doing    extra    v\ork 


_..^_^_— i^_  Stanley  Habcrman 

Norman  Thomas'  apjiroach  lo  tfie  amis  racT'  reject.s 
tile  idea,  ihat  we  can  achie\e  (iisariiiauieni  uiiliin  the  v<>ii- 
tcni|KMaiy  American  {Kilitieal  franu-work.  '\l\v  arni.s  raoe, 
he  si'.id.  is  a  iiece.-^.>^ai\\'  re.^iilt  of  th(>  iiat  ioip.'^lat  (  .-^>s1ern  ot 
i/lol)al  politics.  I  entirelv  a^rree  witli  Mr.  Thomas  that  aims 

races  based  (»n  sentiments  (tf  national  supei'ioiit  y  cicate  a   icrn     facing     Aim>iican     educa 
h.igtiiy    fX})losi\(' 
sarv 


Ch'arly  the  sohition  if  thort 
•^  a  .scdiition,  will  bo  complox 
Many  sng^'t  st  ions  are  eon 
i«  riud  \s  ith  the  forms  of  edu 
cation,  e.g:..  the  si/e  of  ila 
(lasMoorn  Whih'  th(  so  sii(^^;os 
tions  aie  itnporlant  and  help 
fui,   they   a\()id    tlio   basic   prot) 


I  v-x  r\ <fc/^»i 


condit  ion 


ci\'ilization 


for 
would  a^iof  that  a  more  dosi- 
rat)lo  intt  1  national  orcier  would 
<  xist  if  ttio  I!  S  and  the  USSR 
1  woald  .igree  that  a  mur(>  desi- 
down  lt)aM  lers  which  prevent 
them  from  eoinhining  their 
ci-onotnios,  tlius  augmenting 
each  (.tlui  s  economic  resources 
to  taring  conditions  of  affluence 
arul  coinfoit  to  more  of  their 
citi/<  ns. 

Th<     al^andonment    of   a    cold 
u  .If    nurit.il  it>     m    ttu     l'  S     and 
I'SSH      would      place      th«       two 
powers    and    thou     alius     m    a 
povuire  similar  to  p<:^t  war  Fai- 
I..1H      There   itai  oid«i    i^  being 
achiev.'d    \>y    ttic     Monn-l     plan 
v\huh  call.-  nations  fir.->t   to  dis 
c.ird  })ow(T  politics,  then  to  jo:n 
the    Kiiro}»«  an  oc(»noniic   fodcra 
tion.  C'oninion   .Market,  and  fin 
ally  for  political  ftdoiation  into 
a   I   fuloii  .Si.it<'s  of  l-.uiop*'    Ht  ai 
mtornat  lona.l     ^o\ernnie!:t     tan 
Ik-   achieved    after    we   abandon 
ttie    firesent    inytliology   of   total 
enga^;eirient     witti     a     marnaial 
enein>  .     and     Ixgin     to     replace 
internal  ion. ii     iinartliy     with     a 
(pi.isi   federal    s\steiii    »  ( -i  i  ipi  i-e<l 
of     etcinoinic     j><)Wfi    states,     in 
stead  of   t'tie  mini'nal  and  often 
il  I  ii.vion.'i ;  >     natiiie    (*f     interna 
tnnal    i.:o\  <  r  nrnen  1    pitsenled   to 
ii<.  i.\    the  I'nited   N.ilioii.s 

1  disa^^ree  to  siirn*  extent 
with  M  t^  Tho  I  ..e  I'll  !K<  t'  io<i>-  y.y 
w  liK  h  t  lie  .ii  nis  r  .o  •  tan  t>e 
l.)ron>.:lit  to  a  li.dt  Ix  lor  i  P.  !e;id^ 
us  to  nuclear  w.ir  thro'.i^h  in. id 
nesv:  .icciflent .  or  dilpf.lmat  k 
lilniide :  ViK  iiicn  m  }*i  'W  (  r'  :n 
.'\Fr,e;  :t  a   aJe  COnvinc<  (1    thai    the 

arm-  i  .k  »  preserves  .Aintri.as 
eton'Mii;  '-ecnrily  ;Hi(i  \\.i\  of 
1  ift  .1^'  '.inst  an  (  nein\-  out  to 
corner  t  tlu^m  t4i  -.in  alien  c.:! 
tuie  It  1^  Thofi,.)'-'  \  lew  that 
tilt  nail  III  piiw<  r  t<><'1ay  must 
situation  be  repla(  ed  by  (dliticians  com 
ri.i'',(fi  til  Mie  id(  .1  of  disarrna 
n.(.  fii  tn.i'  Mia.ss  popular  pn  s 
s.ir«    and  .i      tK-ace"  adnnnistra- 

1  ;ori     i<     ;  !a      on  1  %     W  ..  \     1  i      I   l;.i  ri>,'e 

11m       d  1  r  t  ( 1 1 o  n      < ■  I      g  o \ »  r  1 1  >  i  i  e  r  1 1 
,1  r  .'!  ■  -   i  >;  1 1  Id  :!;> 

.Mr  rh<;inas'  t.uupaiKn  to 
I'r'in^  ar>oui  ch.'inji*  i^  iitopian 
in  ttu  ^<  ns«  that  Ui  .Aineru  an 
put;!:."     in    tiMK 


chals     of     disarma-    t'^'U 


niitte<l     to     uhals 
ment . 

1  Ik'Tk-v*'  there  are  men  in 
the  Kenne<ly  administration 
who  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
was  is  now  an  inner  contradic- 
tion of  our  materially  comfort 
able  but  ten.s<'  garrison  welfare 
state  I  do  not  accept  tlie  argu 
ment  that  the  nnri  in  fiower 
will  nevt'r  support  dis.u  rnament 
iKH^ause     iK)pu!ar     opinion     and 


If 


More  Teachers 

tin  re     i.^    to    Ix 


In  return  for 
this  grant,  the  stiahnt  is  un- 
der no  obligation  except  to  do 
satisfactory    "school    work. 

On  th<^  other  hand,  money 
for  a  le. idling  assistantship  is 
given  on  tlie  condition  that  the 
f^raduate  stiiflcnt  presides  o\er 
uiMlergraduate  recitation  and 
labor  atoiv    periods. 

Teaching  assishintsliij^s  .'ire 
generally  av.arded  ;<;  tirst  year 
g.a(iuate  studenis  and  niedio- 
cre  ad\  anced  graduate  stu- 
dents 

If     first  vear     graduate     sfii- 
improv(>d    dents  are  to  be  teaihing  as.sist- 


t(  aching,  there  must  be  more 
t(  achers  competing  for  the 
available  positions  The  as- 
sumption IS  that  if  universities 
can  get  the  best  people  in  the 
right  teachinj:  po^ations  then 
good    ttaching    is    possible 


ants,  then  thty  should  have 
the  most  time  during  the  iirst 
year  to  devote  to  ttaching  Hut 
this  is  n(>t  so  It  is  during  their 
tirst  y<'ar  when  graduate  stu- 
dents must  take  a  larg<'  pro- 
portion   of    their    course    work. 


the 

It 


militarv  establishment  veto 


I'he  Kennedy  administration 

iv     intellmM  nt     and     popular 

enough  to  he  ai'le  to  make  pub- 
lic opinion  Ttie  I'lesiderit  s 
offu  (  can  oifl<r  a  i  iiaiiK<  U' 
the  structure  of  the  rnilit.iry 
against  tlie  v.  i!!  araj  jiow^t  in- 
tt  rests  <if  the  Defense  I)of>ait- 
rnent  Then  wh>  is  it  th.it  ttiey 
(h)  nothing  to  stop  the  arms 
race  '  Ma>l>e  th'V  (h>  not  tiav  e 
ttic  co'.jiitgi  (M  ».  oil  M  oil  ment  to 
undert.ike  such  an  enormous 
task  IJari  in  my  opinion,  the 
onlv  hope  for  disarmament  is 
tiiat  CIV  ill. in  siip|)<>rters  can  ap 
prtiai  h  the  m«n  on  top  and  w  in 
th(  ir  minds  It  n.av  \)v  utoi)ian, 
l)ut  It  IS  !(  ss  Utopian  than  be 
1m  ving  that  {andidat<s  tan  Ix" 
ele<ted  to  prevint  the  arms  race 
from  ixMormng  opt  n  w.ir  Let 
m*-  (|  11.  't(  .lean  Mt  aira  t  a  1 1  In 
i<-et  of  the  ( ■(  iMi.'ci  .n  Market  on 
the  w  a  V  to  .ipp!  '  i.ieh  imna-<h 
at«  and  dr.i^tir  i  h.iliK'e  of  p>olicv 
Within  a  pdiitical  s\ --tem  "The 
«  s.M  'P  ..I  i  part  itf  Oiir  el  torts 
(  oriM^L-  of  Ixils'ei  .nu  tin  /eal  of 
Man  will)  hold  tilt  pow»  r  lo  act 
hiit  vv.h"  wlatia.  lluou^di  la(  k 
('f  serKuisni  ss  or  love  (>i  (om- 
prauni.se,    neglect    to   att.  ' 


It   IS  also  during   tlK>   first   ytar 

bed   in    that    graduate    students    must 

paying  teachers  higher    pass      compreh(>nsive      e  x  .a  m  s 

1    pr«.  1  c  iiiii.-.it*_    '"    a 


Tills  can    l>e  arcomplis 


Rose 
Wi 


.f 


■{;sp<- 


V.  ( • 


o 


Museum 

Present 

Avant-Garde 

p.:  .indeis  University's  r<<  en! 
1\    .ufpiire<l      collection      of      2\ 

paiF.tinK-  and  .orulptures  P.s 
1.  o  t  s  1  .i  II  fi  1  II  k  I  oniemuorarv 
Afuerican  artists  wii!  t)e  shown 
at     \hc     universitv  s     Hose     Art 

«  «  . t~      »  «  -   .         A       ♦  t    , ,         . .  1  , 

i^lW"'     liill         JI^MIl         l»l#-fv  1  liOtMl^ll 

Mav    23 

M.idf  p-o'.sihle  hv  the  Crvirtz- 
MriMchiii  Pui(!:ase  I-'urul.  the 
(cillet  in»n  IS  the  first  advan(«d. 
(.r  (  xp/(  nnur.t.il,  .^.Mieruan  art 
to  \h'  asseriih]«-d  Ly  a  university 
museum  with  its  own  purchase 
f  oral 

withiji  the  so  eal  led  avanl- 
^.ode  was  coverj-fl  by  the  ac 
(positions  the  abstract  expres- 
sionist painting  of  Brooks, 
pie  in  power  that  it  is  m  the  <^'Ottlieb  and  Sam  Francis, 
national  interest  to  disarm,  that  ^'''''J^i  ^''^  ,*;'^^^.,*'*!*?^  abstrac- 
greater  sources  of  national  '^"'^"  ^>"  '**'^">''  ^''^ordr.u.  L»u;.>, 
well  being  and  security  lay  Parker.  Jen.sen  and  Held;  fig 
to   them    if    they    reinvest    "rative  painting  by  Rivers  and 


part   by 

salaries  .According  to  a  report 
by  the  Anurican  As.-^oi  lation 
(>f  V'niversity  Professors  t)ased 
on  a  study  of  '24()  institutions, 
tta  aveiatJe  i  omptns.it  lor^.  for 
]9t',\  HI!  for  pidft  s^ors  was 
$11,.'){K'S.  associ.tt*'  professors. 
$n  92t;,  assistant  professors, 
$7.4(51.  and  instructors.  $t).0.'KP 
Prandeij,  Ui  a  d  i'  trie  average 
compensation  honor  mW  with 
ai'  average  salary  for  full  time 
faculty    memt)er   of   $9()1H 

Alth(»ugh  the  report  prais<s 
the  increase  in  teachers"  sal 
aries  of  the  past  years,  it  goes 
on  to  s^^y  'In  ttie  least  aflhieiU 
institutions  salary  levels  for 
tlie  1  o  w  (•  s  t  ranks  are  not 
enough  to  pro\  id<'  for  a  rva- 
sonabU  degree  of  sul>sistence 
aiul  the  incomes  of  full  profes- 
sors .it  these  places  are  not 
maik(  dly  higlu  r  than  those  of 
insr  riu  I  t»r>~ 

•  Par.idoxicall.v.  it  c  a  r:  !><■ 
argued  tliat  the  other  ino^t  un 
d(  rpaid  gioup  m  th«  profc  --sion 
IS  (  oioposed  of  the  upper  ranks 
ir\  the  outst.mdmg  uni  v  ersit  a  s, 
vvh<rt     individuals  «  arn   m 

(nmes    which    (an.    .it     t>est.    l>e 
(onsidered     rnedioc  re    m     terms 

of     liiosi       leviiVtvi     hv      people     i  C. 

(  oiti|).irai)ie  positions  m  l>usi 
ne>-s  .'iiid  in  othar  1<  arned  pro 
f«  ssions." 

Financial  Security 

Tt  IS  unfortun.ite  but  true 
that  1>V  .ilid  lai^'e  the  v.ihus 
of  .A,m«  r  lean  sock  ts  are  ti.ised 
iiI)on  tmancia!  securitv  No 
m.itter  how  We  in.iv  lu  plore 
this,  this  i;  a  fa(  t  (J  lift  in 
Amerii  a 


which 
Ph  D. 


are 


Teaching  ,\ssistants 

The  immefioili'  r  e  •-  u  1  t  of 
such  a  policy  is  that  tlie  (pi.d- 
ily  of  tiacliing  assistants  i.s 
(piitc  low  as  compar((l  lo  wliat 
it  imgril  easily  t>e  Instead  of 
drawing  upon  tlie  graduate 
students  wh.(j  are  most  expeii- 
enc«cl,  the  ones  who  are  least 
<  xperienced    are    called    upon 

Not  only  do  'irst  ye.^r  grad- 
uate students  not  have  the 
time  for  teaching  assignments, 
upperclass  graduate  stpdents 
do  not  want  teaching  assign- 
ments under  ttie  present  sys- 
tem F(dlow  ships  provide  more 
money  and  re('uire  less  time. 
Indeed,  m  a  graduate  c  i  .i  s  s 
where  some  have  teaching  ;is- 
vivi;,nvhipv  ,irul  some  have  fel- 
lowships, tla'ie  is  a  ^tigrna  at- 
tached   to   ti  aching 

Wiiat  is  most  discouraKuig  is 
that  gra(iu.ite  s(ho<il.>  >.'erieial- 
ly  tr(at  tin  lea(  iung  by  grad- 
uate students  as  a  jot)  and 
h  «  n  c  (  t  h(  gr  a(hi.ite  st  u(h  nts 
feel  it  Is  simpl>  a  job  ^ien- 
(rallv'  thf  profesto!  s  (i"  fi  o  t 
t'i\(  su^g' .>tions  to  the  gradu- 
.ite  students  on  hiow  tli(>  can 
improve  their  instruc  t.on  C^uile 
(ften  the  profesMU  m  (liaige 
n»  ver  »  v'li  sits  m  on  any  of  his 
j^raiiuate    students     (lapses 

1'  r  o  s  p  e  (  t  I  V  e  hit;h  s<  In  »ol 
teat  hers  .are  required  to  have 
laair  u[>on  tioiii  c^f  edia.'ilion 
c</urses  and  practue  te.ictiing. 
H  (>  w  e  V  e  r,  ^^radu.ite  studt  nts 
are    not     only    not     re(p,ined     to 


oi  |H  ace  and 
V  .;  1  ra  r  at^i( 

1  reform  v\  it  - 
vole  Stu.irt 
in    Massachii- 


wmie    It    IS   true   TbaT    college     have  training  l)ut   ,iie  oftt  ii   not 

oppor  I  iif  1 1  i  V      lo    lirf  V  6 


sw  eej)i  riK    [)0, 1 1  i( 
ri(  ss         the         ')', 

II  light  s  re(  eiv  «-( 
s'tts  as  a  rx  ac(  candidate"  when 
h(  rari  at^amst  two  men.  I/odge 
and  Kennedy  who  eoitom,/t> 
the      ( ( *nt«Mnpor;*'"y       .Armritan 

'      •  .  I  «  .     I     »  ,  c    1-  -^>  '.r^  ♦ 

If  we  .itiandon  tfie  real  (xili'i- 
(al  Situation.  1  Ixlieve  wa    .il>an 
don      humanity.      Nuclear      and 
gen*  ral    disarmament    support- 
ers mu.^i  s(>(fn  tonv mce  the  peo- 


t(  a<  h«  rs  d(sire  material  ((.rr. 
t;/rts.  thev  are  as  a  group  not 
(onspK  lous  for  b(  int!  material- 
conscious  I'nlike  the  plumb- 
«  rs  and  truck  driver  s  who 
sometimes  earn  more  money, 
teachers  do  not  join  unions 
However.  th«  y  do  d(  sire  tlie 
respect  of  the  community  and 
communitv  s    children 


}:ivef»    the 
training 


Our  Own  Backyards 


This    criti(ism 
fellowships    and 


of     awarding 
assistantshios 


to    the     wrong    gra<hii>t«-s     \ni 


♦  K 


open 


haps    does    not    appiv    to    Firan- 
deis      Here    the    university     is 

Interestingly  enough  this  is  concentrating  mainly  on  build- 
also  an  argument  tor  increased  oik  grHiJuaie  lieparunenis;  ii 
salaries  because  the  values  of  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
the  community  are  based  upon  formulate  a  policy  If  the  pres- 
hnancial  security  The  larger  ent  blooming  of  the  graduate 
the  salary  of  the  teacher,  the  schools  continue,  it  will  soon 
more   he   will    \ye   respected  have  an  opportunity    It  is  easier 

Given  this  situation,  the  best  to  initiate  a  good  policy  than  lo 

men  can  be  attracted  lo  educa-  change  a  bad  one. 

tion  by  larger  salaries,  salaries  Incrersing  .salaries  for  teaeh- 
which  are  at   least  comparable 


--  .,        w    ♦      r«       J  1    ♦  '- ^""s   ^"*^    encouraging    graduate 

their    military    budget     in    the  ^^ex  is.ai7..  ngurauve  seuipiure  iq  those  of  other  profes-sions.  students  to   become   teachers 

production  of  marketable   pro-  ^y    Marisol;    neo-dada    and    art        But  the  situation  is  not  sim-  vvill  not  guarantee  good  teach- 

Jias  proj'ressed  to  such  a   point    duct.s  rather  than  maintain  the  o^     assemblage     by     Rauschen-  ly   a   question   of  finances.   The  ing    However    this  is  a  prereq- 

that    !t    has   become   nearly    im      continuously     nu/bilized     state  herg.  Johns  and    Dmr;   and  so-  universities     themselves     who  uisite  for  good  teaching    If    as 

possible  f-r  ♦Hr.   nropagandi/ed    Th#.  opinion.s  of  administrators  called   *  Pop  Art."   that   utilizes  badly    need    teachers    neither  is  so  obvious,  more  and  better 

fiver.ig.    nian  totnvision  anal-    in  Washington  must  be  chaniged  pt^puiar      iirutgery      tHitl      their  triicouragt-  nor  train  their  grad-  college     leaehers    are     needed, 

ttrnative  to   the  status  quo.  by   our   arguments   because   we  techniques   of  presentation,   by  uate  students  to  become  teach-  then   inducements  must   be  of- 

In  short,  the  laboring  classes,    do  not  have  enough  chance  or  Indiana,      Rosenquist,     Wes.sel-  ers.  fered    to  attract   the   college 

hi'>tori(ally   the   fount   of  oppo      time    to    end(avor    to   elect    an  mann,      Warhol,      Lichtenstcin        The  graduate  schools  are  not  graduate  into  a  career  of  teach- 

»jt:vn,    haVc    in   contemporary    administration     initially     com-  and  Oldenburg.  interested   in  producing   teach-  ing. 


Israeli  Dance  Group 
Performs  at  Festival 


Movie  Keyiew 


TriaV  Comes  Through  Ordeal 


Joel  Doerfler 


By  BOB  FROMER  "'No,  jreedom  was  not  ivhut  I  wanted.  Only  a  way  out;  right  or  lejt,  or  in  nny  dirertiovi;  | 

.        ,    .           .        _  made  no  other  dcviand,  even  should  the  way  out   prove   to   be  an   illusion;   the  demand  iras   a 

The  Brandeia  Univernity  Dancers,  under  the  leader-  small  one,  the  disappointment  could  be  no  bigger."  —  jrom  A  REPORT  TO  AN  ACADEMY,  a 

ship  of  graduate  student  Gil  Henkin,  were  one  of  the  stand-  «^«^«  «<"^y  ^^  ^^^«^^^  Kaika. 

out  groups  at  the  recent  third  annual  Israeli  Performing  The  greatest  difficulty  in  translating  the  writing  of  Franz  Kafka  to  the  .screen  is  the 

Arts  Festival  at  Kresge  Auditorium,  M.I.T.  capturing  of  his  inimicable  style,  his  understated,  matter-of-facl  tone.  Although  it  is  an 

Sponsored  by  the  Boston  Zionist  Youth  Council  and  enjoyable  pastime  to  read  meaning  into,  or  extrapolate  meaning  out  of,   works  like  The 

the   Israel   Students   Organization,    the   Festival   featured  Trial  or  The  MetamorphoHiH,  such  endeavors  usually   terminate   in   unfathomable  oara- 


three  singing  groups,  repre- 
senting various  Jewish  youth 
organizations  from  New  York 
and    Boston. 


dox.  This  is  Krtfkii's  inlenlion:  his  work  is  purposely  ambiguous.  Like  the  paral)le  of  the 


at  the  Festival. 

Brandeis  Dancers 


above   the   other  dance   groups  „,..,,.,,  ,,  , 

Law  in  1  he  1  rial,  Katka  s  writing  allows  for    numerous    contradictory    interpretations, 

each  of  which  is  perfectly   log- — 

mneers      included        Doris  ical.  depending  (m  one  s  initial  ly  a  new  order,  a  mass  society,    carried    away    by    his    own    in- 

uanct  rs      in(  luaea.      ij  o  r  i  s         ■    .      ,      ■  .^,  ..  which    recognizes    none    of    the 

A  u     KJi      Ti     ^.^r.  ir.    Axelrod.    Vicki   Bonnell.  Laura  point   of  view.    Of  course,   this  optimistic     ^absolutes"     of    the 

Organized  by  Mr    Henkin  in    Foner,    Dina   C,louberma^ri,    An-  js  not  to  say  thpt  Kafka  is  either  nineteenth        century    Liberals 

a    semi  profes-        ^    "       »• - 


the  fall  to  be 
sional  performing  dance  group, 
the  Brandeis  dancers  were  "in 
concert*  for  the  tirst  time  at 
the  Kresge  event.  The  group 
did  two  \(ry  difT(  rent  dances; 
one  in  C\iiassid!c  stylo.  oalUd 
"From  the  Old  Country,"  and 
B  powciful  Israoli  ;1  a  n  c  e  , 
"Anahnu  llaro'im"  (We,  the 
Sht  ph(  rds). 

In  l>oth  dances,  Mr  llenkin's 
choregraphy  tilled  tin-  ^htge 
with  e\«"ruit(  resting  patterns 
of  color  and  mo'.cment  Kach 
dance  clearly  had  a  b(  ginning 
and  end  in  terms  of  its  mean- 
ing, and  moved  clearly  and 
forcefully  from  one  to  the 
other  —  it  was  perhaps  in  this 
aspect  that  the  Brandeis  ef- 
forts stood   head   and   shoulders 


MCA  Fellow  ship 

Brandeis  rniversity  will 
offer  a  i^raduate  fellowship 
for  creative  uritinc  in  the 
performing  arts,  beRinning 
in  September  1963  The  fel 
lowship.  eoverinu  both  tui- 
tion and  living  eApriirvrs,  wil 
be  endowed  by  the  Music 
Corporation  of   America. 

According  to  Jules  Stein, 
rhairman  of  the  board  of 
MCA,  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram was  created  in  order 
to  "eneourage  the  develop 
ment  of  new  writers  who 
can  creatively  contribute  to 
the  performing  arts,"  that 
is.  theatre,  motion  pictures, 
or  television.  Brandeis  is 
one  of  fifteen  American  uni 
versities  enrol  led  in  the 
MCA   program. 


•  records 

•  guitors 

•  sheet  music 

•  musical  accessories 

fn.sf.  sptCKil  ordrr  ,*;<  rrirr 

Newtonville  TV  &  Record  Co. 

321   Wolnut  St.  LA  7  6192 


nabelle  Henkin,  Joan  Michc^l- 
sou  Emily  Paradise  and  Judy 
Yanotr. 

Their  male  counterparts 
w('r(^:  Hob  .Aaronson,  Steve 
Huxbauin,  (111  Henkin,  Don 
Lul)in,  Kli  Mills,  Bol)  I^ierson, 
l)a\  id  S\\  uUon  and  Julian 
Writ /on  to  Id 

Although  (IcsigrM  (1  primarily 
as  <i  danoo  fo>ti\al,  the  con- 
certs (there  were  two:  an  af- 
ternoon and  cscning  per  torm- 
ancos)  were  most  noticoai)!y 
lacking  in  good  Israeli  suiging. 
An  interesting  a{i(  nipt  l^y  one 
of  the  groups  to  arrange  mod- 
ern Israeli  folk  songs  in  Eng- 
lish madrigal  style  seemed 
only  able  to  destroy  the  best 
features  of  txith 

The  Brandeis  dancers  will 
perform  for  the  only  time  at 
the  I'niversity  May  14.  as  part 
of  an  Israeli  Independence  Bay 
celebration.  The  event  will  take 
place  outdoors  in  I'llman  Am- 
phitheatre or,  if  the  weather 
is  uncooperative,  in  the  gym. 
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incomprehensible  or  open  to 
whatexcr  interpretation  the 
reader  clKM)ses  to  supply.  We 
know,  for  exatrip-Ie,  tluit  the 
thoino  of  tiuilt  runs  through- 
out Kafka's  willing  But  is  this 
."-onsi-  of  j-'uilt    based   on   real   or 

imagined  tr.insgrcssions''  Has 
Kafka  tlio  writer  <  rtclcd  a 
novel  like  The  Trial  as  an  dab 
o-rato  satire  on  tiio  al)siu(ily 
(  .igg(  ratod  guilt-feelings  of 
Kafka  th(>  man'.'  (Jr  does  i)\\< 
sense  of  guilt  stem  from  Orig- 
inal Sin'.'  Is  it,  as  seems  to  be 
ttiT  (as{    in  The   Mctuniorphosis 


ce.ntury 
and  which  is  gradually  in  the 
proeess  of  swallowing  th(>m 
up? 

Strange  Narratives 

Fortunately  the  rnov  i(  (lir(^c- 
to!  is  11(4  called  ui)on  to  choose 
t)(  !w(  en  these  various  inler- 
nrotations.  Bv  simply  tolling 
Iho  story  as  Kafka  tells  it,  he 
IS  al)le  to  place  the  buni(  ri  of 
interpretation  on  the  rno\  io 
goer  For  Kafka's  greatness 
lies    not     in     tlu'     strength     and 


brilliarwo 


idea 


'*  ri( 


and   The   Judgement,    the    man 

ifestation  of  a  dun  awareness 
of  the  author's  i»v\n  Oedipal  de- 
sires'' Is  it  the  iriovitat)h'  fool- 
ing of  the  Jew  corKtemned  by 
society  for  some  unnamed 
crime''  Or  is  it  a  proj«Mt:on  of 
the  fe<-liiigs  of  the  Bourgeoisie, 
a  gnawing  awareness  that  they 
have   brought   at)out    unwitting- 


Northeastern  Boys  Bugged; 
Big  Brother  Invades  Dorms 


foUoir tt)(]    articlr    i.s'    rcpr niti'd 
SF.W.S  o;  /A/)ril  2(i. 


FDJTOfi  S    NOTF.     The 

the    .\'(»;  f /)  rfi\f «  rri    I'nirfrsili/ 

Student.-  at   th-e   \Vt  st    Dorm 
ing  invaded  through  an  intercom  s\  s 
is  being  ^i^^'ii  to  "Img"  tlieir  laM.rns. 

When  the  dorm   wa.s  oiH-ned   an   intercoiTi 

pro\ idt 


;ay   their  privacy   i: 
tem  \s  }iich  t  h.ev  c 


Stale  Cliargt\s 

llirec  Tiuliuna 
\SA  M(Miihcrs 


Thr»o 
s  t  1 1  d  (  M  t  ^ 
.■-t.irKiin^ 
111)  II.  (Ill 
th(    Stai< 

Ralph 


I  n  d  1  ,1  n  a  I  'rip.  <  )->ny 
will  I  <  II  laiu  111  good 
iiidut- 


.arg(     hj 
F    Hing 


I  .      .        I 

a  I        ,-«  «    I  O  1    H  M  1        VI 

of  I  nd  1.1 1  I.I 
I/4'\i1t.    laiufs 

ham.    and     T h. r, rr. ."'. ."    i". .    .f,".. 

allcgodly    took   p. ill    in   a   M.ui  h 
■J.^)    niot'tin^    on    caiopiis    whi(h 
ad\  o(  atod  o  \  (   r  !  h  i  o  w    of  the 
goxornmont      b>    forco    \  ioion(«\ 
o!    an\    unl.iwfi;!   nif.uis.   \(rhin- 
tarily    pari  uip.il  ;tu.:    thorohy    bv 
tli«ir    prt  s<  ra  I  .    aid.    or    insti,;4a 
tion     iind    ;is   (dTicers   of   a    Trol 
skyito   C'<  rnniunist  oru.im/.-ilion 
i.illod    ttio    'i  oung    .Soii.iii^t    Ai 
liance  "'     This  was   not    the   pur 
pose  or  the  iiir«ting.  \t\v  Y  S  A 
chapter  maintained. 

Thomas  A  Hoadley.  Monroe 
County  prosecuting  attorney, 
asserted  ttiat  thf  «"**»  ^'f  ^^i^  '"' 
vestigation  is  "to  get  this  or- 
ganization ofT   uif  laiiipus. 

The  Indiana  Civil  Liberties 
Union  intends  to  u.se  the  case 
to  te5T  ine  vaiinny  of  the  state 
sedition  laws,  wh.ch  it  Ix-Iieves 
are  unconstitutional  Mean- 
while, the  unuarsity.  which 
supports  the  I 
indicated  that 
basic  to  the  Anieiic«ii  hysiem 
that  indictment  is  simply  an 
accusation    and    not    a    eonvic- 

*''n  " 


s>- stein   was 
I   ((au  t'nifiice   for  both 
the  st'id<  nts  and  ttio  proctors 

liowt  \(r,   man\    students   fool 
th.it     tins    (  ( mv '.'niotire    is    over 
sh.idow«(i    l)>    wtiat    tlu  V    fool    is 
in^t.illod   for-   tlio   p'lrpo^o'  of  in 
forioiru!    poopU     when    thos    li.id 
(  a  I  is  or   \  i.s  I  tors 

!  t  v     ori  M  I  ti.i !     purpose     w.ts    to 
s.i\«'    tunc    and    w.ilking    .ind    to 
.m     infnngoriitiil    of    thiii     \)*r 
;-..:■...  1    rights 

As  one  stuchnt  {nils  it!  p.iy 
$2A  .1  wook  for  .1  room  and  1 
fo<  1    th.it    if    I'm    t.ikiug    v'.iro    of 

it  IS  ;..y  privilege  lo  have  a  lit- 
tle  |)riv  ,i(  y 

TIk      intercom    speakers,    one 

-  -.  ..  v>  ... ,  .  *       V>,.     *,,r->-...rl 

111      t      VttV       1\'«/III,VC«A111V'.       kyv        ........Vl 

otT  in  the  rooinv,  so  lh.it  w  tien 
tlioy  ;irr  tnrnod  ori  (iov\  rist.i  irs. 
..nvt  fling  s.iid  by  tho  ho;.  ^  (an 
t)o    ht  arfi 

'i  lio  !m;\s  'na\t  ho  i  lo  ft  w  on 
Ihoir  nightlma-  hoars,  Piit  (pia  t 
hours,  for  stii(t>  in^'  purposfs, 
sta rt   at   7   pin 

If   tlie    interconi    is    tuiriod    on 
i [~»  a  rooni  iii'iri  ui*   in\  lip.iiii.-.  .ii( 
making     more    noisr     th.an     ihe 
proctors    do<m    n(>ce>sarv.    then 
they  are  warn(d 

If  it  is  turned  on  again  and 
the  noise  has  abated   n(>gligibly 


of     the 
meanings      which     lie     conveys 
but     rather    in    the    m. inner    in 
which  h(>  constructs  and  rotates 
his    strange     narrativ(>s.      F^ven 
the  reader   who   knows  not!  mg 
abiMit    Kafka,    who   has   no    idea 
of   what   .sort    of   story    is   forth- 
coming,   cannot    help    but    feel 
an    emotional    impact    (whether 
It   be  of  horror  or  of  irony) 
after   reading  the  hrst  sentence 
of    The    Trial    ("Someone    must 
iiavf     iiadueed    Josiph     K  .     for 
without    having    dorie    anything 
wrong     he     was     arr(  sted     on( 
tine  mo.rning")  or  of  The   Meta- 
morphosis   ("As    Oregor    Sam?  a 
awoke    one    nauning    from    un 
(  asy    dreams    ]\v    found    himself 
transformod    in    his    Vx'd    into    a 
gigantic    inse<t  '  )      In   each    cax 
Kafkas    principal    stvhstic    ei 
*»'nt»  !',ity  is  cie.'irly  pre  ;  c  r;t    thi 
from    J  u  xtaptisi  t  i(«n    of     trie     real,     the 
commonplace,   with   the   incred 
ible.     the     supern.itural       (Ar- 
rested   one    fine    morning"    .    .    . 
"I'lieasy   dreams  a  gigantic 

insect  ")    In  all  of  Kafka  s  writ 
ing   it    is  this   interplav   betvvt^en 
the     '  ()t)jective"     vorid     of     tiie 
senses      and      the      "'subjective  " 
world    of   the   mind  imagination 
which     hypnotizes    the     reader, 
forcing   h.im  to  suspend   his  tra 
(iitional     se(pience     of     literarv 
expeitat  ions    and    to    toiler    into 
.1    now    world    whose    social    co 
ordinates   are    fixed    v(  t    .ippoai- 
to    be    iruonip'retiensit)lc     If    tho 
rea(ior  1( cis  a  lerrifv mg  (onfu- 
sion    it     IS     bec.niso     K.ifka    ob 
stinatoly     refuses    to     le.'.vo    tra 
world    of    the    senses    is    omni 
fuses     to    allow     the     r(  adcr     to 
fo«'l    comforted    'oy    trie    ttioughl 
that    w  h.'it    he   is   roaiiint.'    is   onlv 
a      niacal)re      fairy      tale        Tlu 
w<irld     of     tlie    strides     is     omni 
|)r(  sent     it    IS   subordinated     (h 
f  rniihas!/tfi.      understated,      but 
it    IS    n(  v(  r    rcniovod    front    the 
coiis(  loiisia  ss  of   the   rea'^hr. 


he 
lairn 


Screen    .\daptation 

(hM-ii   \V<  lUs    screen   .adapta 
Hon  of  The  Trial  is  almost  com 
ploti  ly      suir'ossfi.i      III      its     .it 
I e n i I ) t     to     g  I  v  « •     K a f  r\ .  1  s     V  t  ;  t  ■ . 1 1 
st>  lo  a  visual  and  audible  (oun 
t(  rpart      \Vh( n   We!!(s   su(  c  ( (  (Is 
(as     m     the     optming     se(iuen(M^ 
when   K,   is  arrested   and   in   the 
courtroom      s  ce  n  e  )      he      has 
achievtxi  a  rare  equilibrium  Ix* 
tween     ne(j  realistic     p  h  o  t  o  g- 


or   not   at   all,   a    proc  tor   is   s(-nt    raphy    settings  and   expression 
to  the   room,   and  generally   the 
boys   involved  are   '  campused  ' 
or  s(  nt  to  the  dean 

One  student  dismis.ses  the 
pro  Diem   nopelessty,   "If  you 
iireak  it.  so  they  cant  hear,  \ou 
get  thrown  out.   if  you  do  any 
thing  and  the>  hear  you,  you  re 


C    L    U    stand,    still  in  troubh 
it,  of   course,  is 
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istic  action/dialogue  In  the 
opening  scene  in  which  K  is 
arrested  Wedles  has  not  over 
looked  the  humcjr  whirh  K-^f- 
kT  so  subtly  has  injected.  The 
"police"'  are  portrayed  as 
ster«H)types,  the  scene  is  almost 
a  burlesque  of  the  old  Dragnet 
television  scries  (resembling 
Another  rule  is  that  boys  in  many  ways  sctnes  in  Trauf- 
may  not  be  found  in  each  fauts  Shoot  the  Piano  Player). 
other's  room  after  11  30  The  When  the  frail  woman  pulls  an 
"bugging"  system  is  often  em- 
ployed to  ferret  out  these 
wrongdoers 

Many  boys  have  been  caught  s<^Pt'C'  threatening  (yet  all  too 
and  campused  and  n.o>l  of  the  familiar)  apartment  buildings, 
others  live  in  a  sort  of  hesitant  we  feel  we  are  witnessing  for 
awareness  that  anvthinff  th*>y  the  first  time  thp  Ah«:nrd.  given 
Rav  may  be  overheard     "  »    dimension    far   greater    than 

It's  like    1984'     Big  Brother   either  lonesco  or  Beckett  could 
is  always  watching  to  make   <*ver    hope    to    achieve    on    the 
sure  you're  being  a  good  boy,"    stage, 
commented  a  privacy-lover.  Welles    fails    when    he    gets 


enormous  trunk  across  a  stark- 
ly realistic  vacant  lot,  behind 
which    loom    brand-new,    anti- 


genuity,  when  he  becomes  ob- 
ses.sed  with  compositujn  for  its 
own  sake.  At  these  m(;meMts 
the  setting  b<.'comos  too  obvi- 
ously artistic  aiiu  tlius  too  far 
renujved  from  re.ility  tlie 
viewer  (inds  hunsolf  no  lonj.',or 
caught  up  in  thi^  n.  vv  vvoiiii  as 
in  the  Lawvor  ^  ,.ni/(  and  ;n  the 
scene  with   tlio  [laintt  r. 

Faithful  Kcndition 

Although  it  may  bother  v(,;ne 
I  (lid  iiiit  object  io  i;.i\iii^ 
Welles  mjoct  his  own  "mcs- 
sag(  into  tho  picture  F'or  the 
most  part  ho  lias  st.ived  amaz- 
ingly faiilifui  I)  K.ifka's  orig- 
inal t<  \t  Welles  has  deo/n- 
phasi/ed  lli<-  r«iigious  aspects 
of  the  novel  (  the  scoiu  w  ilh  Iht* 
priest  IS  thoroughly  omast  u- 
lated)  and  has  given  to  K  a 
sort  of  Sartrcin  mom(  n1  of 
awakening  m  wtiich  he  l<ni;.!hs 
at  his  (X((ution(rs  and  thus 
causes  ttiem  to  neivouslv  run 
m  confusion  i  he.v  are  uri.ihle 
to  kill  him  face  to  face  By  lie- 
nving  thorn  llw  pleasure  of 
watching  him  take  his  own  lif«\ 
K  (in  W(  lies  vmw)  has  won 
sotYio  ^uprerTw,  V  ictorv  Ih  is 
executed  tiv  .i  i»on,h  thrown  .it 
hum  bv  his  txec  lit  K  a  lers  from 
afar  (C()nipare  this  with  ttie 
ending     of     the      ni>v «  i  W  \\h 

f.olmj^  e\t^  K  cituld  >ii!l  ,-«  e 
the  two  ,»f  them  imnu  li  i.f ;«  ly 
tx'fore  him  cheek  bearing 
against  <  heek  w.ifclung  tlie  ti- 
nal  act  Like  a  do^  !)♦  ^aid; 
it  was  .IS  if  the  sh-iiiie  of  it  must 
out  Ik  e  him  "i  We!  lis'  ending. 
tJiough  (jistiru'lv  ram  Kafk«an, 
IS.  at  least,  rud  so  irKongr  nous 
as  to  destroN  tlu-  n.ood  la  h.is 
so   bril  1  lani  i  \    i  re.iN  <t 

Impeciahle    \(tinR 

Tlu    ,n  iiiik;  ir  The  Triai  is  irr: 
peccat)le       ,'\iithon\ 


r<  rkins  IS 
|)ropejl\  tvpic.l  .is  .h.seph  K. 
I  In  llit(lu(.cks  I'svcho  '.v  e 
learned  th.it  the  nice  bo\  ra  xt 
door  W.I--  iiis.ine,  m  The  Trial 
we  an    SIMM  kt  .1  to  find   th.it    1  !a> 


ho\ 


nict 

prevs(  ( 

next"     I 
kins   p' 
.1  e  a  n  I  u 


(\, 


raxt     (!(;(ir'     n..^     re 
f.;  1 1 1  i  t     1 1  I  i  u  1  ^  ■-         "v\  i  1 . 1  i 
I'.o .  1    pi(  1 11 1 1     Mr      I'l  r - 

i.\  :ng  .1   K'K-uitic  insect.) 

.More,! 


I.'<    !iv    .Schnei- 


der,    .A  k ;  m 
Weli«'v      ail      (li^ 
sei\ »  s    m    ibeir 
though    1    think 
miscast    himsi  If 
I      have     a!\s.:\ 

1 .  i  'v%    >  <    1 

ernaci.it 


nt  i 


t     and 


Mr. 

:  1 ;  1 L'  i  i  I 's  i  1       1  i  1 »  1 1 1  - 

small    roles    al- 

Mr     Wellev    has 

.1^   K    s   l.'iwver: 

pictiired      the 

d  s(.iui  w  h< .  1^    af  1 1  r   a  ,  1. 


only  a  very  low  and  msi^niii- 
(ant  j)ait  of  the  gre;it  machin- 
er.\  of  .Justice  Mr.  Welles  i  w  ho 
at  trues  rivals  the  White 
Wh.ile  n  sheer  bulk)  can  never 
apjHMr    uisif^'nificant. 
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Book  Review 


Brave  New  Gestalt 


Mitchell  Sandweiss. 


GESTALT  THt:i<Al*Y.  by  Frederic  Perls.  Ralph  Hefferline, 
afii  I'iiul  CfOOiitimi'    Jnlmti  l*ress.  New  York,  iyj/. 

**.  .  .  The  (leslalt  (>uU(K)k  is  the  (>rii»:i!ial,  urulistorted, 
natural  apjiroach  to  life;  that  is,  to  man's  thinking,  acting, 
feohnyr.  The  average  person,  having  been  reared  in  an  at- 
nio-^here  full  of  splits,  has  lost  his  Wholeness,  his 
In(e>jrrity.  To  come  toji:ether  aj^rain,  he  has  to  heal  the  diial- 
isfii  of  his  i>erson,  of  his  thinkinjc,  and  of  his  lan«ruat,'e.  He 

is    act  ustomed    to    thinkmg    of    — 

coi.lrasts    —    of    infantile    and    upon  an  analysis  of  conscious- 
of  tH)dy   and   n»ind.  or-    "^^^s     as     expern-nred,     not 


Renaissance  Concert: 
A  Dance  to  da  Vinci 

The  Brandeis  depart  merits  of  music  and  theatre  arts 
presented,  as  part  of  the  New  iMi^land  Renaissance  Con- 
ference, a  delightful  proj^^ram  of  Renaissance  music  and 
dance  at  Slosberp:  Music  Center  on  May  '?.  Paul  Rrainard  of 
the  music  dejjart  merit  intrcnluced  and  discussed  the 
selections. 


niatuti 

j»arusin  and  rnvironnient,  self 
and  reality,  as  if  ttu'V  were  op- 
jx>sinj4  entities  Tlu'  unitary 
outlook  whuh  can  dissolve 
such  a  doalistif  approach  is 
biiiKci  hut  not  destroyed,  and, 
as  we  uitend  to  show,  can  Im' 
re»4;Mru'd  with  wtiolesonie  ad- 
join!..i4e." 

This  is  the  ttiesis  of  Gestalt 
Thrrnpy.  The  auth"!s'  pla»\  «< 
(.1  (.llti  the  rt'ader  (  1  •  a  series 
of       I.  chiu'iiies      and       exercises 

^|^(>ieli        in  <v       h»'ln       Kin>        "iwimc 

touelh*  !    akZaui"   arui   tirow.   and 
(2'     a     for  Ilia!    ex'planation    and 
deferix'     of     the     Cicslalt     out- 
look.   F!'>'     ■*    discussion    of    th«' 
experinu'ijJs    Sore.e  tu'  thtiu  are 
reall\    f,js(  uiatin^         the  reader- 
is     m\Med     to    exauune    the    re 
l.^tiou     Intween    his    ana  t «  )Mi  !ca  1 
strucliut     and    his  <'niot  h  m.-     his 
"L>ody"  and  fii>  or^  t'ls  of  .seiise 
perception;    m    short      l>»  lufen 
his  "body"  and   !iis   '  miukI       hi 
the    process,    he    iiisco\  ti  ^    Ihc 
meanirit;      of      such      terms      a.^ 
*'Characiei    armor"   (  ]\  »•  i  i  i.  )  . 
•'Upward  displacement   (  h  rewi 
and     "Organism     envir;>iinM  n: 
field"    (Perls,    et.    al.)    because 
he    has   experiencea    them    dy- 
namically.   There    is    a    serious    think  iul-     and    th.     sixnal    em 
drawback,     however:     the     ex-    brace    C»ne  also   hndh  ixpUuia- 
periments      are      designed      to    t»^>"  of  data  that  other  theories 
arouse     anxiety,     and,     despite    have  overlooked.  For  example 
the  authors'   cajoling  and  urg-        *'From      the      beginning      of 


as 
conceived  Therefore,  he  is 
working  with  the  empirical 
fact  of  con.sciousness  as  op- 
posed to  tt)e  Freudian  notions 
of  ego  and  id  which  are  with- 
out empirical  validity  as  units. 
What  is  constant  in  conscious- 
ness is  n  )i  various  drives  but 
a  single  mode  of  operation,  a 
sMiKie  proces;.  (»f  rnakiru^  con- 
tact.  wdiose  j)ace  varies  (ii 
rectly  witli  the  intensity  of 
need 

The  need  of  the  ori^anij^m  or 
the  lu-ed  of  the  environment' 
Neither,  assi-t  ts  (loodmaii,  for 
thev  are  insepaiahle  His 
theory  makes  no  distinct  ion  be- 
tween •"ixxiily  and  "  nu>inai" 
functioniru^.  nor  b  e  t  w  e  imi 
'■hi,i4her  '  and  "lower"  pioces- 
ses  Sirnilarlv.  one  cannot  dis- 
tinmiish  lH>tween  the  biological 
and  the  psychological  ele- 
ments of  this  thtM)ry,  mainly 
h«'caiise  (loodman  makes  e\t'ry 
effort  to  dtMUonstrate  the  es- 
sential units  of  these  two  sci- 
(•nces  The  povNt-r  of  this  partic- 
ii!;i:  theor\'  of  the  self  c.ui  he 
seen  m  it>  an.ilvsis,  in  term->  of 
t,.,.    ••   .f,i>ti,»t  ,<    ....  ,•■,,,,1),     »'<i>ii*  - 

,1      V  ..,»...i..  ......        ...........  ,_, 

>         ,  <■  .  . -J         ^.    .   .w.«    .    ,,,, 

line-~     oi     >,|   in.   oov      ifin4     iiiin    11,.... 

of  phenixiieiia  as  \  ai  leii  ;is 
neiiiotir  behavior,  aestheiic 
pieasurt     .irtislic  miiii.  cie.itise 


ing  the  reader  to  write  them 
letters,  he  sometimes  wants  to 
get  them  "in  hand",  and  cuss 
them  out  in  person.  Their  at3- 
sence  simply  creates  more 
anxiety.  This  criticism  holds, 
h  A-  ,  ;  only  if  one  feels 
canipelb.>d  to  continue  the  ex- 
periments, even  though  one 
feels  them  to  bt  painful.  If 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  t)etter  not 
to  engage  in  these  exerci.ses 
alone,  but  rather  to  work  on 
them  in  some  kind  of  inter 
personal  c<jntext,  such  as  group 
or  individual  therapy. 

If  ttie  feeling  of  compulsion 
is  not  present,  it  is  prot)ah!e 
that  the  lx>ok  will  be  read  and 
ust'-d  in  a  different  light.  The 
authors  give  a  concrete  stcp- 
by-step  program  for  sharpen- 
ing awareness  of  the  self  and 
the  world;  on"  '  ::r.  tort  it  as 
one  goes  alom:  .irui  arrive  at 
one's  own  jud^'men!  .<-,  io  its 
possibilities  for  p  c  r  .  >  n  ,i  1 
growth  This  is  one  of  tin 
Ixiok's  main  virtues  n  n  1  i  k  t 
regular  psychotherapy,  any- 
one with  al>ou!  St)  and  a  sf>nsr 
of  adventurt  i  .oi  undertake  a 
voyage   ol  seil-discovery. 


psychoanalysis,  of  course,  a 
particular  gestalt  -  properly, 
the     "Ahal"     of     recognition 

has  )h  Id  a  sovereign  place 
But  it  lias  always  settned  a 
mystery  why  "mere"  aware- 
ness, for  instanie  re(  "ii.c  - 
tion,  should  cure  the  neu- 
rosis. Noti  .  ho\\''\tr-,  that 
the  .iw.ireness  is  noi  a 
thought  al>out  the  prohiein 
hut  1-  Itself  .1  cre.iiive  inte- 
gration of  the  proldeni  We 
can  .see  loo,  \\  ! '. \  u  ^  n  ally 
tCAaieiH-^N  does  not  htdp. 
for  iisMall>  il  1-  not  ari  avwiie 
Kestalt  at  all  a  structurrd 
(  ontent  hot  mere  content, 
\  er  1  >a  1 1/ Hit; .  'i!  i  ei  iii  n  i  ><.  i  n>4. 
.iiid   a-.   sii(  I.   1 ;  dots   rioi    cir  ,4  w 

eilel  t;>        of       pi  eseiit 
tu  <■<  i     .Old     .1     pr  ('sent 

neiil    In  Ip  '      I  p     'IW'l; 

!::::;.•  about  Iht  no\el 
II  It  ■  !i(mI  of  t  il  J  s  hook, 
and  in  thmkinL'  of  ( i ootinun  s 
ol  Met  u  Of  k  the  example  of 
So(  rates  cosiii-s  to  mind  iCiood- 
inaii  hulled  <il  tlus  hi  m  s  e  I  £ 
when  he  caiiid  K'""  'l>  therapy 
tlie  modi-rii  e(pi!\.tlent  ;;f  Ih.e 
S»>cr.itu  duilotiuc'  Lik(  Socra- 
tei:.    he    li.es    persistent  1\     (pies- 


on       the 
organu 
♦  ■n\  11  on 


111 


plan 


and 


The  second  part  of  the  oook.  tioned  the  scientists   x^  h.  (  ame 

written    mainly    by    noodman,  before  him.  sncntist.-,  who  wa-re 

is    a    formal    developn     -  t     of  predominantly  concerned    with 

Gestalt    theory    and     i.t!.;     .^  ,j,,.     "outside      world.     At    the 

Those    who    have    read    t.ood-  same   time,   he  has   insisted   on 

mans  other  works  will   not  be  the    intrinsic    value    of   science, 

disappointed  here,  for  the  Ian-  Goodman,    and    we    with    hon 

guage     is    just    a'^    precise,    in-  are  moviVll,'7oT^  ards  a  new  s(  i- 

genious.  and  beautiful,  and  the  ^pre  of  itu    soul,   attirmma   the 


the 


I  »>  ri  1  ' 


.!! 


io 


perception  as  accurate  as  an\ 

thing    else    he    has    wr-tt.n     Tie    ^■r^^■^xv    himself   and   entt  r    more 
ba^ei     ins    theory     ui     inc     self    f^liy  mlo  the  world. 


NIKON 
MICROSCOPES 

SPECIAL    OFFER    FOR    SENIOR 
PRE  MEDICAL    STUDENTS 

S4«p«r^  qu«itfy  \>y  Hm*  wiokert  e' 
H»«  wori4  tomout  NIKON  c«t*ier« 
ond  acceftories  Gworonteed  oc- 
Cr^ptsnce  at  s"  mcdivs!  schools. 
Call  Of  write  for  tp«ciol  "NIKON 
MEDICAL  STUDENT  MICRO- 
SCOPE" brochure  ond  tp«ciol  dit- 
count  otter  for  sfud«n*«  entering 
medicol  school.  EKrlu»ive  in  New 
Englond   ot 

FERRANTi  DECE,  INC. 

T252   Moss.  Ave.,  Morvor^  S^uore 
Coml»rid9«,  Most. 
Phorie    Kl    7  8600 


WEST  END 
SERVICENTER 


€ssa 


809  Main  Street 

(Cor***'  of  BoeoM' 


\ 

\ 


t   WAiJKAM,  MASS.   $ 

&       TWinbrook  3  9338       2 


1  ne  tiranueis  ^..ll«lllMv^ 
rus,  under  the  direction  of  Al 
vin  Lucier,  opened  the  program 
with  Ix^autiful  performances  of 


cal  early  Renaissance  charac- 
teristics pojyplionie  treatment 
of  s  e  v  i  r  a  !  voices  in  a  small 
range,   and   a   lingering  disposi 


works  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue  and  tion  towards  perfe<-t  intervals 
Antoine  Briim-I,  mend>ers  of  ratlw.  than  triads  The  chorus 
the    Freneh  Netherlands    school 


of  the  early   sixteenth   century 

They   continued   with    rtuisic   of 

the   late  I  t  .»  1  i  a  n   Hen.Hssanee, 

singing    three    motets    of    ocih« 

mone    F^(»ssi.    otherwise    known 

as     Sehelomo     ^h"  ha  a<ldumim 

Rossi  set  many  of  tlu  atuienl 
Jewish  liturgical  le.xis  m  the 
[)olyphonic  s1\le  of  hi.s  time.  If 
was  refreshim/  to  lie;ir  the^;e 
familiar  texts  iii  ^.omethln^ 
ottier  ttian  tfK^  sad.  /no.inin.c, 
nineteent  h  cent  III  \  H.isterri  V.w 
ropean  style  wliuh  pas.ses  as 
unalterahle  tradition  in  oio^t  ">f 
today's  synagogues 

'l"he   program  contimied   with 
music    of    the    Spanish     Henais 
sance      .Joan   Feldman    [)la>ed   a 
set  of  continuous  variations  for 
harpsictiord     hy    A  n  I  o  n  i  o    d<- 
Cahe/on       Next.    F.ii/al>e(h     /\  f 
fel(t»-r    *1  e  f  t  I  >    s.ui^    a    s(»n^    of 
Juan    del    X'ado     Mins    I-'ehiman 
.11.  t<im{»ati  \  iii^'    'iiie  Ne(  !!(in  con 
ciude<i   w  i  III   i  v\  e  i  1 1  i  i   >      pa  r  t 
sorif^s     fi>i"    small     \siiinen's    cho 
rus    one  h>-  Juan  de  I'.t loinares, 


the  other  anonyniou.s    These  in-    tifnllv,    producing 
tere-t^trng  pieces  displayed  typi-    ^ound 


was   led   hy   James  Furman,   as 
sistant  director. 

The  next  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram was  presented  by  a  g-oop 
of  darners  directed  hy  logiid 
Fir.';::;ai  d  A  Burgundian  Basse 
I)ans<-  was  performed,  followed 
hy  two  Italian  dances,  utih/ing 
the  original  choreogr  a{)hy  of 
Domenii  o  da  I' i  a  c  e  n  /  .a  ,'i!i 
(I  o  1  d  h  e  1  g  and  Klleri  Hi)hhins 
w<-re  particularly  out.->landim» 
in  I. a  ;\1aiffrati»>>a,  ballecto  of 
i*iacen/a  Otiier  dancers  wera* 
Horis  .Axelrod.  Robert  Pierson 
l)a\  id  S  V.  !  n  I  o  n  and  Wayne 
Shirley  Barbara  .Sommer  was 
in  charge  of  the  colorful  cos 
tumes 

Ttie  Brandeis  Cliamber  ("ho 
rus  reliir-ne<l  t<t  conclude  the 
program  wilh  t  li  r  e  e  spirited 
S[)ariisli  ( 'hr!'.t  m<i>  c  .iroU  of  the 
si.xtecnth  c  e  n  t  li  r  >■  and  two 
a>r"es  for  four  \.)i(  t  .^  l;\'  the 
Knulish    eoniiMi.str      .\<)\\\\     Dow 

1  •,  r-,  /J  L"    I    .....    I.    ..    4    I.  \     iX        II  1 

:..<■»:        .  .  .  I  „   ,1  . .  I    111     .  V 1 '  t  n  11- 1      .1 1  HI 

.James    P'lir'iian    vn  i  r  e    the    solo- 
is  i.-,        i  he    cilOMIs    s.iii^;    with    f'lHr 

intonation,  rhythm,  diction,  and 
poise.  The  voices  blended  beau- 

a   full,   rich, 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  skiinq    equipment 

•  S{>ortinq    goods 

•  men  s   clotdmq 

•  sporr^woor 

835   Mom  St  TW  4  0530 


The  progiam  was  well  bal 
anced,  presenting  music  of 
many  of  the  national  schools  of 
the  Renaissance.  Both  early  and 
late  Renaissance  eonH>os;tions 
vvere  performed.  The  concert 
was  a  successful  presentation 
of   the   rarely  experienced   mu 


sic    and    d  ince    of    the 
sance. 


Hel 


1  a  1  s 


EXPECTING 
FRIENDS  OR 
RELATIVES? 

Moke  reservations 
for  them  ot  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

Route  128 
Exit  48  ond  48e 
at  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS    FOR 
SPORTS   TEAMS 


BANQIIFT    AND    FUNCTiOn 

FACILITIES    FOR    UP    TO 

150    PERSONS 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

MOTOR 

HOTEL 

CALL 
TWinbrook  9  8700 


y:    *■'■■-'.■■'*.       '   5f": 
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Shifty  little  rascal 


Everything  at)out  tho  Rambler  American 

440  Convertible  puts  you  one  up.  For  m- 
stance,  the  fast-action  Twin-Stick  Floor 
Shift  option  that  lets  you  call  the  snots  as 
npv/^r  before.  A  special  featufe  givo:»  in- 
stant kickdown  out  of  cruising  gear. 

Rambler  '63  is  class.  Clean,  sporty  lines. 
Rich,  spacious  interiors.  A  power  plant 
With  plenty  of  punch.  Lipkeep  costs  way. 
WJ^  Jon.i.  Njj  juiifie  economy  way  up.  And 


Rambler  is  more  service  free.  See  your 
local  dealer  for  some  straight  talk— such 
as  why  Rambler  won  Motor  Trend  Maga- 
zme's  "Car  of  the  Year     Aa  ird^ 

RAMBLER '63 

Winner  ef  Meter  Trend  Higausc  Awai^. 

"CAR  OF  THE  YEAR' 


AMERICA'S  LOWEST.  PRICED  CONVERTIBLE  WITH  A  POWER  TOP 


IIICT    ^C1    Ol*    nCTD    UAMTll        *"*""*** '*'"''*^ '"'•^"^  "•^"'•"♦"'•f '"'»•"»«' ■*<»iirKic«(o.  ••«»»4«  *«»w«.  «•»-- »a 

Can't  swing  a  new  car?  See  our  fine  Se&c^r  Used  Cars 


■im 
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Calendar 

(Continued  jroin  Page  3) 
For  Measure"  at  2:30  p  m., 
Eliot  House,  Harvard.  .  .  .  For 
the  finai  day  of  the  Spring  Fes- 
tival of  Music,  the  M.I.T.  Glee 
Club,  Douglass  College  Choir, 
and  the  Cambridge  Festival  Or- 
chestra will  perform  Haydn's 
"The  Seasons  "  in  Kresge  Audi- 
torium. 3:00  p  m.  Tickets  $2.50, 
$3  50,  $5.00  .  .  .  Boston  Pops, 
Symphony  Hall,  3  p  m.  .  .  . 
Thomas  Foster  will  give  an  or- 
gan recital  in  the  MIT.  Chapel, 
-*  n  m  Admission  free.  .  .  .  "The 
Combined  Choirs  of  ine  v/m 
South  Church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  AlfrfKl  Nash  Patterson, 
will  sing  the  B  Minor  Mass  by 
Bach  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
7  p.m.  Admission  free.  Any 
car  to  Copley  Station 

Tuesday,  May  14.  A  concert 
of  unusual  vocal  music  will  l>e 
presented  iii  Jordan  Hall.  8  30 
p  ni.  Musk-  oy  Pouleiu.-,  Bruch, 
Humperdin''k ,  Ri<-ti;»rd  Strauss. 
Herbert  Fromm,  and  Richard 
Cumming  will  be  heard.  Ad- 
mission frt'e 
CONTINUING: 

At  the  Shul>ert,  until  May  11, 
the  musical  Carnival."  Tickets 
$2  75  $7.00. 

At  the  Charles  Playhouse.  76 
Warrenton  Street,  C;<orge  Ber- 
nard Shavvs  "Candida".  Tick- 
ets $2  40  $3  95. 

At  the  Image  '  ..  ca  t  r  r.  54 
Charles  Sti..t,  Henrik  IV>s«n's 
"The  Master  Builder  '. 

At  the  Fmr  Arts  Theater,  80 
Norway  Street,  ttie  Ingm.ir 
Bergnum  Festival  This  weeks 
Fhows  —  "The  Magician"  and 
"A  Les.s<)n  in  Love  "  Discounts 
to  students  with  university 
identifieation.  Short  walk  from 
M:;;"..'.acyi u^*  t ij^   St f« t ion 

At  th"  Hayd(-n  Planetarium 
of  th«'  Museum  of  Seienei  ,  "1  he 
Sun  in  Action,"  a  p  r  o  ^!  r  a  m 
uhich  hioks  at  llu"  .^un  from  the 
f;l;,iiet  Mercury  m  pi(  \u\v  of 
M.inir  .•■-  total  e<  hp'-'  of  tfi.'  sun 
thi--    surniri*  v       I'l.UK  t. it  nun    .i<t 

miSSK'M      .»<M  ..1    !i    .-   (      U    Ul      .;0!Ml'- 

Mon    $1. 


Brandeis  Gives 
Arts  Awards 
In  New  York 

The  1963  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity Creative  Arts  Awards  were 
presented  April  30  in  New 
York  City.  Since  1956,  these 
annual  awards  have  honored 
and  encouraged  creators  in 
theatre  arts,  music,  poetry,  and 
^/«:^.t:ns  ""  e''»ilnture.  The 
awards  are  of  two  types;  med- 
als are  presented  to  artists  of 
recognized  achievement,  while 
promising  artists  receive 
grants-in-aid. 

This  year's  medal  winners 
are,  in  m.usic,  Walter  PisUin; 
painting,  Georgia  O'KeefTe;  po 
etry,  Marianne  Moore;  and 
ll;5.;.trv^^,  J...  ^liei/iner  Grants 
were  presente<i  to  Yehudi  Wy- 
ner,  nmsic;  Ellsworth  Kelly, 
painting;  Howard  Nt-merov. 
poetry;  and  Joseph  Pajjp,  the 
aire. 


SUMMER  SUBLET 

Furnished  Apartment 

Horvord  Street 

June  IS  —  Sept.     1 

Leose  Extendoble 

1  large  bedroom,  tile  both,  kitch- 
en, convertible  sofa  in  living 
room. 

CALL  864-7645 


We  Accept  Everyone 

Scooter  Plates 

Car  Plates 

One  Day  Service 

Budget  Terms 

AU  TYPE 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

4«2  MeoJy  St.  TW  4-22S0 


CAMP   COUNSELOR   OPENINGS 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
I  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  and  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

I      THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

I  •  •  •  comprising  3MI  outstanding  Boyc.  Girls.  Brotbor-Sklor 
■  and  Co-Ed  Camps,  locatod  Ihroug houl  Ih*  Naw  ExttfUnd.  Mid- 
I    dla  Atlaailic  SUtos  and  Canada. 

I  . .  mVITES  TOUR  INQUIBIES  conc*miiKr  luaiaMr  ••KploymMttt  oa  Hood 
I  Wr»t«.  Phone,  or  Call  in  Psrjon 

I  Attociotion  of  Privote  Compt  —  Dept.  C 

I  A^^KwsH  M.  Akxondcr,  Fxtcufiv*  Dir«cfor 

■■$5  WmI  42nd  S»r*«t.      OX  5  2656,     N«w  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Jim 
Harfs 
Diner 

OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


AAay  Day 

{Conthi^ied  froKi  P(Uf(    3  ) 
in    I'uerto    Hifo   an(l   call<<:i    thr 
i-laiKl    a      (oloiiv    <►(   the    Unile<i 

•Slates rhe  (xish  rie*'  of  a  free 

Cuba.  '  hv  sauh  ^iuaranK'Cs  Iho 
Micres.s  of  the  I  aim  American 
Kevt»hitH>n  But  as  h>nK  hs 
Puerto  Rico  serves  as  a  base 
for  American  exph)itation  and 
dominatjon,  the  diite  of  this 
successful  re\<>lution  will  t>e' 
postponed  "  Mr  Wemsl<Kk  ap- 
piaudeil  Si*  did  a!!  the  short 
j>eo[>h'  in  the  audience,  and  the 
members  of  Advance  and  vvho- 
«vei  cKm-  was  still  around  'llien 
tverylHXiy  sat^ti  tht  choi  us  of 
"Solidarity  P'orever "  and  went 
>M.me  It  t>-eKi«n  t<>  dn//le  Union 
S(iui*r«>    was    u^jly 

As  i  cios.s,-^!  b.n  k  through 
Die  park,  I  noticed  that  the 
Bir.ck  Mvj:,!;rr.5  Wfre  makmK 
stfeetcorner  speerhfs  "In  the 
words  of  Klijah  Muhammed  " 
Hut  1  had  had  enouKh  for  one 
day. 


SBR 

(CoyUhiUi'd   irorn   Front   Pnqr) 

ber    of   onicei'-    from    three   to 
foui  .   ..nd   cut  hned   thetr  duties 
Th(   defeated  amendm<  nt  would 
have   provided   for   sent(  nces  to 
be  decided  V)y   the  chief  justice 


ariii    iwc»    «>ihir 


be 

chosen   m  rotrition 

OPkc  rs  of  the  SBR  stated 
that  Xhv  lK>.ird  will  adapt  the 
already  existing  voting  proce- 
dure to  the  new  situation. 

Flections     for     the     Women's 

Will    he    held    Wednesday,    May 
8,  in  the  old  library. 


Keep  Brazil  on  the  Map 

SUPPORT 
BOBO  BRAZIL 

BRANDEIS  CULTURAL  SOCIETY 
ART  COHEN,  '43,  Pr«». 


Disriaiid 

•    racordt 

•    skaat  musk 

9    gKifof  acc*»soria« 

2»0  Moody  St.  TW  4-4tOO 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

20%  to 


%  off 


ON  ALL  MERCHANDISE  IN  STORE 

REG.  NOW 

Ties  *2..50     3for'5.50 
Women's  Bermudas  ALL  25%  OFF— 

Cant  Shirts  *6.50  *4.75 

Cant  Shirts  *6.95  *5.25 

Fuii  Sport  Jackets  *55.00         '4II-00 

Summer  Sport  Jackets  —ALL  20%  OFF— 

Madras  Sport  Jackets  *35.00         *25.95 
Madras  Shirts  *7.95    afor^T.OO 

Women's  Skirts  —ALL  25%  OFF 

MANY  MORE  SENSATIONAL  BUYS 

ART  SUPPLIES 
MiN'S  and  WOMEN'S  SPORTSWEAR 


II 


BRANDEIS  COOP 


572  SOUTH  STREET 


2214 
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Trackmen   Demonstrate   Promise; 
Lack  Depth;  Strength  in  Weights 

By  MARC  KI*STEIN 

SpriiiK^  has  finally  come  to  the  Brandeis  CHmpus.  The  advent  of  this  new  season,  the 
8eas(.ii  ot  hope,  has  hrouRht  a  much-improved  edition  of  the  Brandeis  track  team. 
Guuied  l>y  Coach  Clyde  Crawford,  the  individual  performances  have  far  exceeded  ex- 
I>f".'tati<)ns.  Lack  of  depth  and  the  absence  of  a  stronjr  weight  man  have  prevented  the 
team  fioni  wiiniiiiK  aiiv  meets. 

The  most  recent  meet  of  the  season  was  a  trian^jrular  affair.  Bowdoin  and  Colby  pro- 

Vidrii    tlu'    opposition      Led     bVj. 

tri|)lr  w  iiuuM  BriiC'o  P'rost  (dis 
cii>  luuniiitT.  shot  I  and  liurd 
Irr    SU'\t'    lioss 


;.,  ::  !'*^  aa.;{ti  tiiunipli.  The  run- 
limi;  evi-nts  [)r()^'iaed  ine  bulk 
ot  the  JudK«'>  (^< tints,  as  Bian 
dels  tmi^h»({  second  This  vic- 
tory over  C'olhy  aveni'ed  an 
earlier  setljack  to  the  Mules  in 
a  quatiranguhu  n;e«'t  It  v\  as  in 
this  iiuH't  that  lii  aiulei.--,  (iileat- 
ed  Norwich  tor  the  Irack^lcr's 
only    other    victory 

On  WcdfU'sday .  Ma>  1.  VVor 
cester  r»cl»  visitetl  Clordon 
Field  aiui  lin-t)uKhl>  Irouiued 
the  Jud^eb,  104  A2  The  vscak 
nesses  of  the  yount;  Hrancieis 
squad  wer.'  t  i;- .i  ou^iil y  exploit^ 
ed  by  tlie  ivv^iinen.  In  addition 
the  inconsistent  sprinters  had 
a  bad  day.  This  meet  >  <  v>  d  a 
basic  fact  about  the  tra^k  Uani. 
They  v.;;i  always  ^et  a  certain 
number  of  points  no  matter 
who  the  opposition  is  1  liese 
points  will  come  in  the  middle 
distance  races.  The  other  events 
depend  on  the  perform?»nces  of 
freshman.  Altiiough  we  have 
some  good  ones,  consistency 
was  never  a  virtue  of  youth. 

Three  men  makr  up  thf  bulk 
of  the  middle  dislarut-  luoucis 
They  are  Captain  Frank  Gold 


Schmidt,  junior  fcxj  Ciastonguay, 

Bowdoin  swept    and    .sophomore    l>on    Florman 


(iastonguay  has  been  excellent 
::ii  y"o»-  r^ne  could  use  every 
superlative  in  the  Ijook  to  aes- 
cribe  his  running  Doubling  in 
the  440  and  the  half  mile, 
"CIus  ■  has  l)et>n  virtually  un- 
beatable Against  Worcester,  he 
broke  [\\v  track  record  in  the 
quarter  with  a  blazing  48  2 
clocking  Ik'  the."  backed  this 
up  with  a  laT  2  in  the  half 
(lastongua\  is  the  odds  on  fav- 
orite to  cop  the  Greater  I^oston 
Collegiate  half  mile  on  Wednes 
day  In  addition,  he  must  1h' 
considered  a  prinn>  contender 
for  tlie  New  Kngland  and  IC4A 
cli.niipioiiships 

Warm  weatlxT  ^eems  to  ha\e 
provided  till'  i).il;i!  for  Frank 
Coldsciimidt  s  \v«)es  Off  to  an 
at)n;)rma I  ly  slow  siart,  it  took 
hrank  a  lon^  tiuu'  to  fe;wli  hi.s 
peak  He  fmall>  e\ul(Hl<'(]  from 
his  rut  (»i  medioirity  m  the 
triangular  meet  He  smctshed 
the  school  ijroad  jump  ree()rd 
by  over  a  fooi  v\  it  i  i  line  ieaji 
of  22  feet  '()  inches  In  .uldi- 
tion  he  bioke  !i<  o\,\ri  personal 
record  m  the  (juarier  as  he  fit-w 
around  the  ov.d  m  48  J*  I  sus 
pect    that    Frank    will    surpi  ise 


many  people  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Meet.  If  he  continues 
his  rapid  improvement,  he 
could    very    well    emerge    with 

Florman  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  surpri.se  He  was  ex- 
pected to  do  well  in  the  mile 
and  he  has  lived  up  to  these 
expectations  But  Don's  fK>r- 
formarce  in  the  half  has  been 
very  surprising.  While  not  yet 
ready  to  beat  Gastonguay, 
there  are  \fry  few  other  run- 
ners who  have  been  able  to 
defeat  him  Don  won  tlie  mile 
111  both  meets  thi>  past   week 

A  numt>er  of  very  pleasant 
surprises  ha\<>  helped  to  spice 
Crawfords  program  The  p<'r- 
formance  of  Arnie  Springer  in 
the  high  jump  (th{>  Judges  only 
fii'ld  events  \  ictorv  against 
Bowdin  and  Colby)  who  leaped 
i'l  I  against  Worcest.r;  Paul 
Kdry.  a  freshman,  w  no  now 
holds  both  HrandiMs  hurdle 
recoi'ds.  Joe  Poikiris'  perform- 
ances in  tlie  spiint.s  and  .Art 
Gib.soii     in     th.e     tV'o 


;;i\en    thi"    Judges 
proved    squad. 


mile     have 
much   im- 


Basebail   Sauad   Wins  Two 
Of    First   Twelve    Games 

lU   I'KIKK  WKINKK 

raiiir'iK  t<>  vT'o'n  iij)  v>i;hi  gTriMJ  [Hichiing^  atui  consistent 
hittilU':  al  \\\<-  ;i::!e  t:rn",  ♦  h»  Ib-.amjeis  baseball  tOrtunes 
COntiflliei    to    ehh. 

In  'ho  \1  garner  to  date  the  .ludg-es  ha\'e  b<'en  al»!e  to 
win  only  two  -  a  V.)  S  \  icLorv  over  C  lark  and  a  1^-1  triumph 
over  liowdoiii. 

+       .A    walk    to    I-'ri'd    Mardeti,    in 

tiiic    out    and    cluti  h    Mimlo    by 
P.iu  1    1 1 1  nelit  V    s  p  r  1  1  e  <1    a    i  iin 
f'lr    !'>;  .1  nil  Is    ;<L;.iin^t     Howilo;n 
Tlu  n,     in      'hf     i-ik',  I  ;*)     v^  1 1  h     the 
score  tied    .Mark  S-h    ifm.m  ^m 
t:!' <i    ,ind    Norm    (loKUMug    sm 
i;  i ' '  i    h  1 1 M    in    vv  i '  1 1    the    'a  u i  r  u  i i  l; 
lal  I  \         I-'ifd      Marii'ii     u  <  ui     his 
first   Li.imo   ui   tAo  yeai-^   l)y  vir- 


Golf  Team  Shutout 
in  Four  Matches 


!  portents 


The      Brau  i-  ,  .      k 
opened  its  season   a  i' 
of  tragedy  again   '    (      '' 

Steve  Mora.  [)K'\  .u^  leimber 
one,  got  the  squad  -jfl  to  a  gmni 
start  by  defeating  his  opponent 
4-3  Dick  Kurshan  won  ..u  ex- 
citing match,  one-up,  on  the 
19th  hole.  These  were  the  only 
two    Brandeis    victories. 

In    its    next    match,    against 

Wesleyan     and     M!T.     Captain 

Darryl     Deaklor     defeated     ;  is 

man  from  Wesleyan  while  t;  ::ij; 
the  player  from  Mir  The 
Judges  lost  the  remaining  mat- 
ches, thu<  losing  to  Wesleyan. 
6-1.    and     Mi'l     6^-^. 

V'^'  d<M,si\ely  tn-aten  l)>  Clark 
aii'.i  tVoiv-  -;.  r  Te.  h  Ir-.  tl,i' 
Greater  P>'--f''ri  toorney  {tnl\ 
Steve  M  >t  ,i  rft»reserit»rl  Bran- 
deis, (ioi;i^»  '•.xtremel>-  well  fin- 
ishing   1  >'n   in   a   field   of  47 

(  )n  M.iy  third  the  srpiad  ap- 
peared a  tiili  half  houf"  late  for 
ila  mcjiiii  wim  luTT.s  ann  Hat^- 
son  forced  to  catcfi  up  with  the 
Tuf's  playrfN  on  the  tlnrd  or 
fourth  l!..lfs.  the  JudK<-s  fell 
behind  I mm«-d lately  and  failed 
to  win  a  single  match 

Tlie  team's  rtCoid  now  stands 
a.  0  7  ha\  ing  won  only  .Pz 
individual  matches  in  four 
meets  In  addition,  the  s<4uad 
has  vof  to  ap^x-ar  at  full 
atr*  r<i4t.h    for   a   match 


Tennis  Remains 
Lone  Victorious 
Spring  Activity 

By    .MA.MKr    Y(    VZ A 

Over  the  y  e  a  r  >  the  tennis 
team  has  had  the  he^t  record 
of  all  s[)orts  at  Brandeis.  due 
mainiy  lo  ih,  d«.fi  coa'  hint?  <»f 
Bud  Collins  Thus  far  this  sea- 
son the  tceord  is  5-4.  with  a 
4    1    slate   al   home 

TIk'  op«-ner  at  Farieigh  Dick- 
in.son    during    the    Faster   l)reak 
saw  the  club  drop  all  its  singles 
mati  lies    ami    win    all    the    dou 
hies    thercbv    eomiriKoit   on  the 
short  end  of  a   ii'A  store    Cro.ss- 
ing    \\\'-    HiHi  on    t(.    [)l  i\     NYU 
the     r.uketrcrs     u c  r  ••     ablr     to 
eiiK  ;  k^r     on     lop.     .')   4       \  la      f(  lur  i 
simrj^.^    iij)(\    a    fioiibh  ^    vu»'«ry 
Sam     Kai  p    (   a  m  e     t  hi  oii;^h     in 


boM 


1     (1<    ! 


tie-    "{ 


r ' .  1 1  tj    U 1  r- 1  ■  I  •   h  1 1 1 1  ■  r 


MARCOU 
JEWELERS 

•     watch  and  j«w«iry  r«^tr«f«9 

3  Moody  St.      TW  9  2220 


I J  landi  i  t  \\)\^  'fji'd  a  ii  a  i  n  s  t 
C!a  I  k  on  .\pnl  1  !)  Tht  J  od^ts 
t  a  1 1 1«  -d  ail  of  1 1ll  1  r  r  1 1  rT<  on  1  L' 
hit,--  to  t'iaik  >  (iL^lit  run>  on 
se\  on  i .  1  i  -.  I  .arry  I .  e  s  s  a  r  d 
pick' (1     up    ihf    \  utor\     fi»r    the 

J  I  I  ( t  ki  t  ■  s 

Steve  Fi.iIIas  led  the  Brand«is 
attack  vvilh  a  tn()lo  and  two 
singles.  Paul  W-^cinan  M,eni 
t  lirof  for  !i  V  •■  1  ).i  V  e  Fo!  I  r  n  ler 
(  ()  1  1  f  (  !  e  d  a  J). I  ir  of  lot  >  and 
threo  BBI-  Boh  riunk.  tt  w.i.s 
two  for  four  and  ,J  i  m  VV'aiker 
ha<l  t  lii  or  tnt>  Br  andtis'  nig 
inning  vv.is  th<  tifth.  in  Vwhieh 
if)    rmri    (ame    'o    tho    pl.ite    and 

tw  •.»»-<  .^-i      1  O     T*tir>c-_     f ; '"*     *.-#'i'i»r>     Kite 

Aside  from  a  A  '.i  tie  with. 
S  t  o  n  e  h  I  1  1  •  the  game  t)eing 
called  on  account  of  darkness 
in  the  (  ighth  I  the  Brandeis  for- 
tunes   riavc    tx'cn    nusi'rable 

The  J  u  d  g  V  s  lost  all  four 
g  a  m  e  s  in  its  disastrcjus  ''.'ew 
York  trip,  the  capper  bemg  the 
Mt-CMfKi  eon?<e<*uti ve  nO-hltter  hy 
r>ennis  OBrien  of  Farleigh 
Dickinson 

In  Cireater  Eioston  League 
games  f^)st<»n  College  stopped 
the  Jiidges.  10  3.  with  Dave 
F'ournier  the  lone  bright  spot 
with  three  hits  and  a  pair  of 
RBIs  In  another  game  halted 
because  of  darkness,  B  o  .s  t  o  n 
University  tcHjk  the  Judges  to 
task.  7  2,  in  a  game  decided  in 
the  second  inning  when  B  U. 
scored  five  runs  on  three  hits, 
two  errors  and  a  nasKsoH  ball. 

Northeastern  defeated  Bran- 
dei.s.  10-3.  in  another  league 
game,  and  in  the  final  league 
game  to  date  Tufts  out  hit  and 
out-hustled  the  Judges.  9  2 

Lowell  Tech  was  the  victor 
m  last  Saturday  a  contest,  13-9. ; 


I  r  I '  ( ■  n  1  s 

P>a(  k  iM  .\t'vv  J  e  r  s  •  y  thi' 
ttam  vv  a  >  iilanked  by  Kuttjers. 
•♦  !'  '.'  iinpN  t  ini4  v».  leit  ("oath 
Collins  (ii;bbed  a  -l.akedown 
eruiNe  on  the  wrsl  hank  of  the 
lI'Kb-  .n 

The  I.  'riiv  I  IM*  \-  i.f  Ma-^-a(  )iu- 
setts  also  provefi  .1  forniidab^le 
opponent  as  P>randei>  bowed, 
HI  the  lone  V  leloi  v  ^.^oim:  to 
Charlio  Telh  r  velio  rebowndetl 
quK  klv  from  a  foot  injury  that 
k(  pt  liim  out  of  the  two  previ- 
ous matches. 

I  hi'       twir'-x^      i\r\4-r\i'r      '  «,  a  .S       -^UC- 

cessfui  a'-aoi-t  Colhv  HI  .After 
winnir-it.;  foot  <if  tfa'  of.enmg 
(i\r  s-iru;'e-  matrlics  the  roritost 
v^a.N  dec  idod  hv  F'th.'in  (.luck  in 
his  .MHK'h's  d(  but  Mike  I, on 
d«>ii.  A  I  fi  II  Lolu-r  man  T»"iier 
and  .Jon  Conen  picked  up  vic- 
tories in  both  singles  and  dou- 
bles. 

Journeying  to  Hart-'ord  the 
team  picked  up  an  easy  9  0 
shutout  in  time  to  prepare  for 
a  succulant  repast  at  the  House 

of    Tt.!!.  r-       *  f    :      ..    ;.        »    < 

fine  cuisine  the  boys  returned 
home  to  win  two  more  contests 
stopping  Clark  (9-0)  and  Bab- 
son   (8-1  ) 

The    ebullient    Collins    was, 
now  thinkinr:  thc.t  he  had  Davis  l 
Cup  material  on  his  hands,  but  I 
this    was    short-lived    as    the 
Cru.saders    from    Holy    Cross 
stormed    in    to    defeat    the    in- 
fidels,   7-2.    thus    reversing    the 
decision  of  a  year  ago   The  one  j 
highlight  for  Brandeis  was  Jon 
Cohen  who  picked  up  the  only 
single*:    virtory    and    learned 
with   Dave   NcmirofT  to   win   in 
doubles  by  the  tedious  score  of 
8-6,    8-10,    6-3     Mike    London 
played    impressively    in   singles 
losing  a   close  three-match  .set 

Five  matches  r  e  main,  the 
next  at  home  being  Saturday 
With  Bowdoin. 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fin«    restouront    in    Woltkom 

hot  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  your   odded   pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


i^^flnfismms 


^^J^BM  ^H^^^^'M  ^^^v 


with  , 
Muc§faDlm2n 


C        v-/  '^r      (Author  of  "I  WaA  a  7'<v^;-'rf,'"  l>warf,"  "TiLe  Many 


FILLING  A  WELL-NEEDED  GAP 

Altluniiili  mv  son  is  a  rolK't^i'  fn'slituaii,  1  ;iin  j;Ia'l  t<»  say  that 
he  is  still  ii(»l  too  olii  to  rimili  up  oi>  mv  lio  atnl  li;ivc  ;i  lieart- 
t<>-li('arl  talk  wIkmi  t  liiiisi-  arc  t  toiil  .Iniu'  Iniii  M  \  l-ov  i-,  rnrolliHi 
at  llMr\aril  v\in-r('  lif  i-  -tiHlvin^  to  Ih'  a  lirfinin  i  rom  tin; 
tunc  he  w.a.s  ;i  iittir  tiii\  halty  1m>  .alwavs  <-a\'\  in-  \\atitc<i  to  Ik» 
u  (irniiaii.  Ot"  coiir  <•,  inv  wife  ;i!ia  1  h.'l''". -<  1  th.it  \\r  would 
evriitually  l'Tovn  out  i.f  i!,  i>iit  no  sir,  the  iittli-  di.ip  ii''\t'r 
v\a\('riM|  Mi  111-   iiuliitioi!  for  one  miiiutel 

So  ht>n'  lie  is  ;if  Marxani  tod.ay  taking  courses  in  iifl  lioMmt^, 
riioiilli  to-iMoutli  hnatliiuji,  carbon  tclradiloritlf,  ami  Dahni- 
tiaii  (io!j!^  It  I  a  full  .scluHlule  for  the  younj?  man,  ;i!i(i  that,  in 
fa<t.  IS  f\aiti\  what  we  tJlik(Hl  about  uh  n  li-(  hr  clinilH^l 
u  I  Ml  M  r  1 1 V  1 .  ( p 

Hf  c.  iiiipl  i!ii.(i  that  rvcrv  hit  of  liis  time  is  takm  up  '.Mtli  his 

n»Mj..r    r.'.iini.im-iit.->       Ih     iLxsn't    huVC  SO   niUcll   US  OnC  ilOllT   a 

week  lo  s,»nipl('  ;iii\  ot  t  hr  !  i-i  111  if  ;iiii  courseM  out-i<l.'  his  major 
—  iii^;;).'-',,  liUa.«t  ur;'.  !,i:.^u.ti;<',  >ri«-iic<',  or  ;iiiv  ol  the  tliou  itid 
find  one  thini!:s  th.at    (iijx'al  lo  in.-;  kei-n  youiiLi  niMni 

I  :ini  sure  that  ncinv  of  you  firnl  vour^rU>s  n;  thf  -ma? 
Hchol.i.-!  i,-  iMnd.  \ou   t.'^-  !..k  mj;  rto  nmny  reqiitr.-ni.  nt  -  that    ,o:j 

ran    t     lin<i     tUIIf    tor    -iinif    ;i  piwililui'    d.-iliv  .-j        I   li..r..t,.r«'      m    it%- 

(l,a\  s  coiuuui  I  vmI!  iMfci^o  icvitv  auA  i^ur  S'lM  i  l.rief  sur\<'v  la 
a  subject  tli:i'.  i.s  probably  not  included  ia  your     'irnculuut 


0 


v'^ 


\ 


n.  ^A 


^-- 


^Dt/.'-i 


Id  icoOlJ 


I  h,\('  ;i.-k('d  the  makers  ol  M.iril*oro  t  i^.irt  t t-«v;  whether  I 
nuiiht  .  inplov  tlii.-<  eolumn  — norinully  a  vehicle  for  innocent 
riK  rnin.  lit  t..  pursue  this  8<'riouH  en<i.  "()f  ctrnPHe  you  may, 
(Ta/\  kid  tti(  \  r<*plie<l  kindlily,  their  ;jrey  eyt^  tnnklinc  at 
the  (..riii  .  ihtir  ui.anly  moutlis  twist4^1  in  funny  little  i^rms. 
If  \'i  I  .irr  a  M.irllxtro  smoker  — ami  what  int^dliKent  hurniri 
[H-r-oii  1-  M  ,t?  — vou  would  exi)e<;t  the  makers  of  MarllH)ro  to 
i>e  fifi.'  in.  n  \:i<(  o  they  are  wonderful  K^yw,  every  inan-jack 
of  t!:'rii  u'hhJ.  l'.iktmus,  umlervtMndinK,  wise.  They  are  each 
tipiM-d  with  a  pure  v^hite  fiit<r     iid  come  in  m»ft  |vtck  or  Mij>- 

1  '>p   ImiX. 

I'.it    1   diyre.'is.  We  were  K()inK  to  take  up  a  tonic  you  are 

pr  .'iii-is  unabl#»  to  co\er  in  your  busy  aeademir  life.  I/»t  un 
Hi  irt  vMth  the  most  ba*»ie  topic  of  all  —  anthro{)olo)y,  the  study 
of  man  himself. 

Man  i.i  usually  define<l  an  a  t<x)l-makinf5  animal,  but  I  [)er- 
iH>riailv  do  n(tt  find  this  definition  entirely  natiafactory.  Man  \n 
not  tin-  onl\  -|M(if^  which  makes  toola.  The  simiana,  for  ex- 
ample, 111  ikr  rii'  'rikf  \    .V  Hill  lieH. 

Still,   uhfii   \..u  ••otitc  to  a  really  con'.phi-ii.-d   t.wM     lik»-  "i 


lino{\ 


lor    in-^t:lt"-«- 


\  1 1 


i  can  Ih'  frtirlv  suri-  if    a  »- 


fn  (1  If 


Homo  ,,ipicfis  ;  ir  r-i  .(-  I  \i'x\  intellitjeiif  tiif'T  Ih.'  .juesii..!,  .(Hfli 
should  .a>k,  tlnr<-!"rc  i-  !ioi  v /.o  madi'  tn.'  !.m.1_  \:\\\  iih,il  did 
he  do  -A  ilh  it . 

I'or  example,  in  a  r<H"er>*  »X(rtvation  in  the  Oidu\'ai  (lor^e  a 
— T^-.  ......•>•  vtii-i  iiv  "t  iMMiiiin n'l  i'r*niis  w;i,s  ii.uTui,  all  naTing  t>f*cic 

to  the  Mwldle  I'l.'i-t' mimh-  A^e  HarKni  with  the  i'oh.siIs  w.a.s  * 
numlvf^r  of  thnr  artiiacf^.  th<-  ino^t  i!i!*Ti--.t  mi?  beiru?  a  black 
metal  U»x  whi.  I,  .mitOij  ;i  ^t.-H<l\  l-'^'pintj  •".••jnd.  N;»w,  i»f 
Courne,  7,ooi<njri.,ts  v.;\\  t^ll  voii  th:it  tr'-*'  frotis  make  such  Ixixe** 
which  thev  enipio\  iti  thfir  m.ifmK  •i.ti  \  itir^M  (I  ejiri't  jii[<>  ifito 
detjiil  .'itK!;;!  if  in  ttos  f;iriuiv  :>.cj.  ~;v.i  :u>r  ()u'  the  eminent  an- 
tlirojjolojfical  t<'.itn.  .Mr  and  \\r^  Walther  >>.u:af(M>s  (hot!,  \m 
and  she  ;ire  n.im.Nl  Walfher  w.Te  cotivinc<Nl  that  this  pjirtn  ul.ar 
Im»x  was  ma<ie  [,,>{  by  tn**-  fro^s  hut  by  Neanderthal  men  To 
I)rove  their  |>)int.  tliey  -witrh.d  <,i>  thr  1m. x  and  out  came 
television,  which,  xs  evervon<>  knows,  was  the  forerunner  of  tire. 

If  there  !.«  anytlv.n^  more  ysiu  rx^-d  t^»  know  al-.ut  anthr.>- 
poloKy,  just  cliinl)  up  on  my  lap  as  i.*ooa  an   my  H4>n  leavt^. 


•Mr  ■«*•»«  k4Bi  r«fi«nnn»a 


The  makers  of  MarllxM-o  <  iK«reiieN  who  Mfmnitor  thin  r<»lanin.  ofl^Hi 
with  tr*'piH«llon.  «re  nnt  iinlhro{K>lo^ists.  They  are  (oharroniMt.<4  — 
food  ones.  I  think  and  I  think  youU  think  •*.»  luo  when  you  .Hiimpi* 
their   matett — avaiUbie    wherever   cigai-ellei*  are  Mold  in  all   ftftT 
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Union  Votes  Activities  Pee  Raise; 
Budget  Gets  $7,000  Supplement 

TheStiid(Mit  Union  voUhI  to  raise  t  ht' .stiidiMit  activities  fee  from  $25  to  %'M)  in  a  ref- 
erendum held  last  Wednesday  to  Friday.  The  atlirniative  vote  was  l'^\,  89  more  than 
was  needed  to  pass  the  reforendum.  The  S4  7  votes  east  in  the  three-day  referendum  rep- 
resent one  of  the  highest  vote  totals  in  the  history  of  Union  referencia. 

During  the  referen(hini.  ballot  boxes  were  set  up  in  Sherman  and  Kutz  Halls  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  Library.  Council  resorted  lo  this  unusual  |>r(K-e(lure  in  r.nier  to  obtain  as 
large   a    vote   as   possible 


Spring  Madness: 
'A  Fact  of  Life^ 

Hy  MAY  POHL 

Sl^rinK  Madness  descended  once  aRain  on  Hamilton 
Quadrangle,  as  over  300  cheering  men  (sic/  staged  an  un- 
successful panty  raid  Thursday  night. 

Minutes  later  sixteen  Walt  ham  fK>licemen — complete 
with  paddy  wagon — raced  to  the  rescue,  forcing  groups  of 
men  (sic)  singing  "Otticer  Krupke"  back  to  their  dormi- 
tories.   No  jK)lice  dogs  were  spotted  during  the  riot. 

'I'he  Dean  of  Students  commented  that  the  raid  was 
"a  fact  of  life"  under  the  Spring  conditions,  but  he 
added    that    panty   raids   should 


not    be    "the    way    we 


join    the 
ititellec- 


Previously,  an  afTirniative 
vote  by  two  -  thirds  of  the 
Union,  or  860  votes,  was  neces- 
sary to  cbarij^e  the  activities 
fee  This  coostitutional  provi- 
sion   was    chan>>t-d    to    a    Mnn»!e 

majority  of  the  total  IJmon  by 
atnendr^u'nt  Ihi'  previous  Mon- 
day, by  a  referendum  vote  of 
234  to  58 

A   referendum  on   bndfjet  a{) 
proval    has    been    sclucluled    lor 
tomorrow  in  the  Old  Library. 

Ttu*     activities     fee     uu'rfa.s-.- 
will    add    approxiinatily     STOOD 
to  Council  ^mld.^    Council  mem 
Ix'r   Kaln-   S[Jil/.   '(j.">   slated   Itui 
she     expei'ted      larger       Coumi! 
appropriations  to  ni.ni>    i  arnpu.-. 
or >{ani/.<<i  loii.',       Sm-    noit-d     Uiai 
Council   bad  ptcviously    hetn    w, 
operation    with    very    little    ler 
way   in  llie  Inid^et.  .md  lb. it   !h«' 
bimmt-l    i«nimiiiu-e    li.iii    loi    pi  o 
jMJsed    club  spt'iidin^    bv    an    ,i\' 
era^^e    of    oiie-lhird,    lKHau.>c    of 
this    narrowness 

At    a 


iri^s  last  week  following  the 
referendum  Council  allocated 
$34,091  50  to  various  organiza- 
tions, leaving  $7,90H  50  in  the 
reserve  fund  Since  Council  «»x 
pects  lo  allocate  about  $4,675 
in  didayed  requests,  this  leaves 
a  final  reserve  fund  of  $3  - 
233  50 

The  Justice  topjjed  ihc  list  of 


allocations,    with    an    allocation 
of   $6,500,     The   s<KMal    commit 
lee    followed    with    $3,900.    and 
the   Yearbook    with  $3,100. 

Other    major    alhx-ations    in- 
eluded    the   debate   .society,    $1, 
955.  the  him  committee.  $1,550; 
Cbolmondeley's,       $1,500.       the 
Ilandbool(.  $1,700    and  the  mu 
SIC  club,  $1,500. 


1  «  j>      icoi^Liv,         alio     tilctl 

was  hardly   "desirable 
tual  activity." 

He  said  also  that  the  raid 
"provided  enough  release  of 
tension  to  do  no  more  than  al 
low  some  ct)ntribution  to  the 
rnytholoj^y  of  brandeis  life.  As 
they  make  tradition.  I  would 
hope  that  Brandeis  students 
have  enough  ingenuity  to  de- 
velop a  more  suitable  rite  of 
spring  appropriate  lo  their  in 
tellectual  stature."  The  Dean 
praised  the  conduct  of  the  Wal- 
tham  police,  and  said  that  they 
showed  gi>od  h  u  m  o  r  for  the 
most  part,  although  a  few  acted 
in   bad   taste  at   times 

He  added  that  he  saw  no  rea- 
son   for    punitive    action,    al 
though    he    said    also    "I    don't 
condone  this  l>ehavior  "  He  ex- 
plained    that     such     raids     will 


cease  to  be  a  problem  next 
^trcii  i>t-eau»e,  wiiii  co  ea  quads, 
there  will  be  "no  reason  to 
march  down  to  the  sacrixi 
groves  " 


Small,  Experimental  2 -Year  College 
To  Open  This  Autumn  in  Franconia 
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coUe^r-e  will  oi^n  next  fall 
l''r.inroiiia  (  ■'dlr^^e,  named 
ideas    111    education. 
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ra!u-..nia   will   hv  a  co-educat  lonal   insti!ini<.n  of   loO  students  and   15  facuUv   mem- 
tvMMK    uiHui   worthwhile  lealures   ofsuch   .sch<H.|s   as   Antioch.    (ioddard.   Swarth- 

pianniri^r  ,,}   {\^^.  college,  wliich  has  been  going  on 
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Jewish  Sliidies 
To  Be  Offered 
At  Grad  Le\<'l 

Brandeis  UuKersity  will  (»f 
fer  advanced  graduati'  train- 
ing in  conltMiiporary  J  e  v\'  i  s  b 
studies  on  l>otb  a  scliolariy  and 
professional  level  under  a  new 
program  that  will  go  into  op 
era  I  ion  ai  lh«'  beginning  of  Ihe 
next   academic  year 

The   Philip   W    Lown   Ciradu 
ale    Center    for    Cordemporary 
Jewish     Studies,     underwritten 
by  Mr    and  M!>    Loun  of  New 
ton,    will     feature    s  c  ti  n  1  a  r  1  y 
training    in    dis'  ipline.>,    rdatiiii; 
to  lilt    V  u  ili/.<i!  i..r.  .){  Vwntrrr.p;; 
rary  Jewry.  These   vvill    include 
American    Jewish     history,     the 
sociology     of     the     A  in  e  r  i  c  a  n 
Jews.    American   .hv.isH    litera 
tore,     Zionist     history,     modern 
Jewisli    history,    and    religious 
and     cultural     p  1  u  r  a  1  i  s  lu     in 
Amerira 

Dr  Harold  VVeisberg.  assot  i 
ate  professor  of  nbilo^ionhy  at 
Brandeis.  has  been  appointed 
chairman  oT  a  faculty  commit 
tee  to  supervise*  the  program 
w  h  i  c  h  will  function  as  part 
of     the     university's     Graduate 

%ys.ttK*^jt    \ft     Alls    «ItU     im.M«riK-**S 

The    Center's    teaching    staff 
will    l>e   drawn    mostly    from 
existing    Brandeis    faculty,    al- 
though   several    new    appoint- 
ment.s  are  currently  under  con 
sideration     Other    memt)€rs    of 
the  prcs^^'nt   faculty   committee. 
besides    Dr.    Weisberg.    are    Dr 
Alexander    Altmann    and    Dr 
Nahunn    N     Glatzer,    both    pro- 
fessors   of    Near    Eastern    and 
Judaic  Studies;  Dr    Victor  Har 
ris.    professor    of    Kngli'ih;    F^r 
Rol>ert    A     Manners,    professor 
of  anthropelos^y ;   Dr.   Abrab.ani 
N     Maslow.    professor    of    psy- 
chology,   Dr     Robert    Morris, 
Brofessor     of    .>i>cial     planning, 
r.   M(»rris  Schwartz,   professor 
of    sociology;    Bernard    Zvi    So- 
bel,    assistant    professor    of    so 
cioiogy;  and   Mane  Syrkm.   as- 
sociate  professor   of   English. 


more   atid    Keed.     I  risf  riinieiita 
for   nearly    five   yi-ar.s     arc    I^,>1>- 
erl    (Jri'enway    and    Hober  I    Sil- 
ver, two  graduate  students  pre- 

^seiiiiv     — '(v  !(!g    as    leariung    as 
sistants    m    Psychology    ;p)l)    i  A 
I'sychologv    foi    V.  d  o  k   a  l  i  o  n  ! 
Greenwa.N    will    i)c   Dean   of  ibe 

t  eolh'^^e.     while     Sdver     has    ae 
ce[)ted  a   positKui  on  the  faculty 
"i   the   area   of  .So<iai    Relations 
Peter  Klkiri    tJii.  a  >o<  lology  rna 
J<»r.    will    assume    a      fellowsliip 
{,">-'.  ion"    [;r:nging   h.im    in    clo.^,- 
contact     with    fa(  ultv    and    stii 
dmts    and   affording   higlier  ed 
uc.itional    tr.nrnng    as    well 

Therapeuth-    Know 'edge 

A((or(iirig   h,    \\i     (Jici-nway. 
'We   had   a    <  han   slate   tt)    start 
a    iK-w     '-ollegc    and    wanted    to 
rTiake   the   (>«si   of  ttiis   i»pfH"-!o 
nity       FYant  (*nia    v^ill    ;>«>   great 
ly     influ<'n(  ed    hy    the     theories 
and  ideals  nf  .;ss(  niat  e  profe<;s<ir 
Richard     M      .lones      author     of 
Self  Knowledg.-    and    the    Fdu 
cative  Process  and   Kgo  Svnthe 
SIS     in     Iireatns       among     ot!ier 
works),     who     no\v     yiv»-s     F^sy 
chologN    :U)b     !'!!.■  goal  i>     Ihera 
fxijtu     k    loiA  l.iigf  "    and    \^^    th.is 
t'U(\    v.iii,  i:i!i-    te<'hniq(i.'s.     ideas 
and    pr  a.  !!(<'-.    will    Iw    seltN  f^d 
fioni     m;i  ■      M  lio^ils    as    .Swartb- 


1    in    the   1)1; 


institutions  He  cite<i  the  fail- 
ure r)f  Goddard  to  ade<iuately 
d"fi!ir      Ibf     diffori-ni     roies     of 

teri'her  ■■     ■friend'    and     "  stu 
de!5t'    as  something  to  tx>  avoid 
ed     And   he   f><)inted  to  Ifie  new 
phiit)sopby     of     Franct>nia     that 

It  IS  I  rucial  to  l>e  involved  in 
pre  con.seious  prcx-esses  '  if  one 
IS  involved  in  education,  adding 
that    Dr     Jones     research    is    ii. 


ps>  (  tioh>i4y 
lap  as  vs  ei 
verge 


tn     Siiv>wing     Wiicre 
and  o'lucat H       o\  t>r 
I    as    where    they    di 


Workin/f  (Groups 

h'ranconia    \aiI1 
rneslt'r       program, 
year 


or.  a  tri- 
witb  the 
school  year  divided  into  three 
terms  (  instead  of  the  twti  al 
Brandeis).  There  will  be   work 


programs,     in     which     stud«'nts 
will  |>arlicipate  in  llie  (t)mmun 
ay    lor    5   10    hours    a    week,    as 
well    as    a    litx'ral    arts    "core  " 
curriculum        I'his      curriculum 
will    include   such   areas  as   His 
lory.     English,     Ux>     fine     arts, 
mathematics,     hiolo^^y     and     .so 
cial   relations:  it  is  desi^ru'd   for 
depth     rather     than     breadth. " 
and    will    be    given    in    two    lee 
tur«-s  ,:nd  tliia-c  vMuking  groups 
fx-r     week      Th«'     first     of     tlu^se 
groups    will    be    content  oru-nt 
ed,  fiMusmg  on  the  subject  r.iat 
ter.   the   sfN-'ond,    leacher  oi  it-nt 
tni.    centering    around    th«>    atti 
hide    of     a    man    from    anottier 
area    toward     the    .sul)joct,     and 
the     third,     student  'oriented, 
ciiaracteri/.ed       by      a      relative 

(Contmufd  on  Page  7 ) 


All  On-Campus 
Housing  Set 
For  Next  Year 

The  on -campus  housing  situ- 
ation for  next  year  ha.s  bi-t-u 
worked  o  u  I  completely,  with 
"nothing  unsolved."  according 
to  Dean  of  Residence  fUith  L. 
Bean 

All  suit«'s  in  the  new  dormi- 
tories have  been  filled,  and  re- 
maining su'te  g  r  o  u  f)  s  were 
given  first  choice  of  rooms  in 
in'orth  qiirtibaii^  «>  Trie  Hidge- 
wovkI  quadrangle  and  cottages 
v.ill  be  e'osed  to  undergradu- 
ates 

Dean  Rean  noted  thai  there 
ail-  siil!  a  ruuiiiH'i  of  vacaneies 
to  ac cofiunodate  returning  slu- 
d'o-'ts  and  transfers,  hut  said 
that  she  Is  still  unsure  al)out 
the  n  u  rn  !)  c  r  d  1  r  ati-f<  r  stu- 
dents that  th.  riip.crsit\  ran 
ac<a.|)t 

When  aske<l  ai»owI  a  reporlfd 
lack  of  spate  for  wismcn.  Dean 
fiean  denied  that  any  -,  {>  a  c  e 
pro'oiem  existed  (i.asl  w(M'k  it 
was  feari-ri  t  li  a  I  Ix'tween  50 
and  70  women  would  !>♦•  left 
over  after  the  dormitories  were 

lurd     i      SiiC-     t-XpIdOl«d     tlldl     tiu- 

pf>stpon»'f»ient  of  final  r  o  o  m 
drawing  until  last  Wednesday 
had  been  rK'cessary  so  that  her 
staff  could  determnie  exact  slu- 
d<>nt   demands   and    needs 


Goodman  lecture 

The  Rrookline  .\vsoeiation 
for  .Vleiital  Health  will  spon- 
sor a  talk  by  Paul  (loodman 
on  'The  Human  Side  of  Re 
development."  tomorrow  at 
8:00  P  M  at  Michael  Dris 
coll  School.  Westbournr  Trr- 
raee.  in  Rrookline  (off  Bea- 
con St.  —  near  Washington 
Sq.). 


Buttdy  to  Speak  at  Commencement; 
University  Awards  329  Degrees 


r>v>r'' 


( 


'!'!.i!d,     Anlioeh     and    \ 


will  (ie- 


C;r(^nway  stressed,  however, 
that  Prantonia  will  not  t>e  a 
cartx)n    copv    of    anv    of    these 


AMUAfiMrrUCMTr 


There  will  be  a  Peace 
Group  meeting  tomorrow  in 
Sherman  from  4:45  to  5:00 
to  eleet  officeni  for  next  year. 


Seniors  will  vote  Thurs- 
day in  the  Old  Library  for  a 
cla.s.s  constitution  and  alumni 
officers.    Candidates  are: 

PRESIDENT: 

AUtm  Rapcport,  Lorry  Girwcn^rg 
VICE-PRCSIDCNT: 

Vic  Somufflt 

SECRETARY 

Arlcn*  SHopiro,  Lynm  5N«i<l«r 
BOSTON    RtPP.ESrNTATIVE 

St*v«   Hiiz#nrath,  Marty   Kotz 
N     V     REPRESENTATIVE 

Kenneth   Kcmp«r,    LsMro   Horris, 

Petef   Let-pion 
piJNt*    PrPRFSFNTATIVI: 

Steve  CoKc'n,  St«v«  Kax*«i 


Mt'lieor^e  li.mdy.  .s|>ecial  H.ssistartt    to  the   IVesidetit    for  national  .sfHMirity, 
iver   the    12th  annual  c(»ntmeiicemerit   a(i<lress  at   l>randeis  rni\ersily  Jiitu'  *.«. 

lirandeis,  which  will  award  baccalaur^ite  deg:ree.s  to  :\2\)  scnior.s  and  a(ivafice(i  de- 
trrees  to  99  graduate  studei'.ts.  will  al.so  confer  an  honorary  degree  ni><>n  Mr.  P.undy, 
former   dean   of   Harvard   University'.-^    facility  of  art.s  and  .science.^ 

The  exercise.^,  to  Ih'  held  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morninpr,  rather  than  at 

r(M?ent   years,    will   climax    fouri 

days    of    intensive    commence-    «»      Qr^hi^cj^a^,-      xr^r.,...;^     t  ^^    »     u  l 

•^  --     ...  I  M.     i>cniesinger.     t*  rancis     L^e    to  become  research 


p.m.,  a,s  in 


commence 

:  meiii    aciiviiy.      Higiiimiils    ••  *"  I  HlgginsOH 
include    the    traditional    bacca-j^^j.*   J^     ^i 
laureate  service  Saturday.  June  j  Margaret 
8,    and    a    commencement    ban- 
quet   at    Bostons  Statler   Hotel 
that  evenmg 

The  other  commencement 
speakers  lo  whom  Brandeis 
will  award  honorary  degrees 
will  be  Eliahu  Elath.  President 
of  Hebrew  University  in  Israel. 
Sidney  Farber.  a  leading  hgure 
in  cancer  research;  John  W 
Gardner,  president  of  tb.e  ':';;r 
neijie  Corporation  of  New  V  u  k 
and    of    the    Carnegie    Founda 


lion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teach in>^.  and  Martha  Graham, 
choreograptie-   and   dancer 

The  University  will  also  hon 
or    Alfred    .'\     Knopf,    ehairman 
f)t     rno     nonrd     of      .'\  if  red      ."\ 
Knopf,  Inc  ,  publislurs,   Arthur 


Kroressor  ttmen- 
arvard  Universitv; 
Chas<-  Smith.  U  S 
j  Senator  from  Maine;  and  Ar- 
1  thur  Hays  Sulzt>erger.  Ek)ard 
I  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
;  Times  Co. 

I       McGee>rge    Bundy,    'iMirn     44 

'  years   ago    in    Boston,    was    ap- 

I  pointt>d   to   his   present    post   by 

■  President    Kennedy    in    Detx^m- 

Ix-r.   1960     He  has  since  t>een  a 

daily  overseer  of  U.  S    foreign 

and  defen.se  policy  and  has  pre 

I  «iHod  over  tho  plannini/  staff  of 

I  the   National    Security  Council 


A  1940  graduate  of  Yale  Uni 
versity.  he  was  an  Army  intel- 
ligence ofTicer  in  World  War  H 
and  participated  in  planning 
the  in\:isions  of  France  and 
r^'ciy  When  he  was  ri:  srrrirged  i 
m  1946,  ho  returned  to  Bosion  i 


assistant  to 
rtenry  l,  siimson,  lormer  ij.  a. 
Secretary  of  State  with  whom 
he  was  co-author  of  the  txx>k. 
On  Active  Service  in  Pesve 
and  War  " 

In    19^8,   Mr    Bundy  went  to 
Washington      as     a     consultant 
to  the  pro;jrarr"!?=  division  of  th^ 
Econo.mic   Coopt^ralion    Admin- 
I  istration.     which     administered 
i  the  Marshall  Plan    Later  in  the 
same    year,     he    served    as    re- 
.  search   analyst    of   foreign    pol- 
i  icy    on    a    committee    recruited 
by  the  then  presidential  candi- 
date,    Thomas    E     Uewey.      He 
was     later    a     pidtical    analyst 
with    the    Cnunril    on    Foreign 
Krbiii.iri.'.  iii  a  study  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  conducted  by  a  panel 
under  Dwiuht   1)     fiisenliower. 
j<Mii(-<»    itn-    1 1  ' t  V  •! I  d    fac- 
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Ctrculotton 

Cie^^rge  Sher  '64 


Stotf     WmUm        Ro^«rt     A.ke.      Botrv     ArMle4n*on      Steven     ttefr.s,    ^^^^^J^'*' 

t s    ♦omeror.ti,    fTOoi    »<.««..4,^>     (**K,l,l    S«iih^.    lilwor.j    ftflrntlcr      SFIAC. 

Im  i     ,  ,  .  in     Pete   Wetoer-    Sport*.    CJx.ilf    Gioliofw      Art. 


Dear  Pretudcnt  Sachiir: 

During  recent  ye^irs  I  have  read  several  artick>s  written  by  Dr.  Kathleen  Cou^h 
Aberle  These  articles  iiii|>re»WHl  me  hy  their  honesty,  clarity,  and  brilliance,  and  1  l>e- 
Kan  tx)  kK)k  forward  to  the  time  when  1  might  become  personally  acquainted  with  their 

iilltllOt* 

Then  «  few  weeks  a|?o,  1  was  .shocked  to  learn  frr»m  the  newspapers  thjit  Or  Ai^!- 
and  h*.r  i^..-i-r.d,  Profco^r  [>^vui^F.  Aberie^had^ubmitted    their   resignations   from 

that   Mrs.   Aberle   had   receivt^ 


A  Radical  Departure 

In  limos  whiii  iiu.ii  .irul  nuuo  ((UHatioiial  iiistitulions  are 
falhnj-;  m  ^J»  |>  uilli  Ihi'  |)^«^-^llI»^s  of  ii»as.s  opinion  ;«n<i  Cold  War 
requirt  rii«  i;l'^  tin  t'stahl  ishmrnt  of  hiiinooma  C\)1I<M<'  '"^  i'  wtl- 
conu'  MKii  K\e!i  riuTt  IxjtrtoninK  is  th«  radual  appioarh  which 
^he  founders  of  the  coll«  ^'t  h-)\'  It'watd  oducalion  As  <an  in: 
seen  from  Uu  .irtiilo  on  lln  fjonl  pa^io.  theirs  is  not  Iho  way 
of  tra<iili«.n  «  xp.Mtr.<Mtal  altitudos  are  the  i  ule.  not  the  excep- 
tion   and   K.ncoin  i.s  above    all    with  the  faculty   and  students  as 

propir  ,  i    ■  . 

riiooMh  wo  would  not  donv  tho  importance  of  nunntainin^ 
;in  intclli^cnl  and  a<  adiinua  1  !y  capable  student  U>dy,  ni»^Jt.h 
nu.;»  unpotlanl  it  mi  ins  to  us.  arc  the  qualities  Franconia  looks 
f,.r    in    H>    -^luti*  riK-     int<  ri.sitv,   honesty   and    •  setkin^  noss        One 

ti.rfi   ihes<-  attributes  have 


from  you. 

I  have  now  read  the  issue  of 
the  Jastiee  for  26  March    1963, 

in  which  there  is  a  news  article 
about  the  resiKnation  of  Pro- 
fessor Aborle  and  Dr  Aborle, 
an  editorial  on  this  matter,  an 
o|K-n  letter  to  the  student  IxKiy 
by  Or  Aberle,  a  statement  by 
vou,  and  the  transcript  (.f  an 
addr(  ss  j^ivt  n  by  Dr  Abirle  at 
a  meeting  on  24  October   1962. 

On  the  basis  of  Kn^  informa- 
tion 1  write  tf)  express  to  you 
mv  thorough  disapproval  of 
yo'ur  action,  my  displeasur<' 
With  Brandeis  Uiuversity,  and 
my  complete  support  of  Mr>. 
Aberle. 


er>iy    and    powers   of   your   high 
office  and  of  the  United  States 
to   a   vigorous   and  faithworthy 
HTort.   through   tiie   United    Na- 
tions, to  acViieve  the  solution  of 
pressing     world     problems,     the 
cessation     of     nuclear    weapons 
tests,   and    a    rapid    a^)4)roach    to 
the    goal     of    general    and    (oni 
plete   disiirmament    tbroui^ih    in 
ternati<»ria!    law    and    in   accord 
ance     with     the     prirciples     of 
morality    and    justict' 


than  in  appealing  to  the  United 

Nati<tns 


1 


i  1  tia 


.sadd*  r    fa<t<  ^^J-oi. 


t    lo 


Period 

During    th<- 


lKx<.me    r.k.tiwiv    rarer    among    it-    student    U>dy.    the    myth    of 

the  "Olb   nrandei>"'  n.^y  well  havt    l)een  exaggerated,  but  it  rests 

on  a  har(i  core  of  truth     iiow  mu(  h  of  this  change  is  caus<'d  by 

a  chan^'.     m   Hi-   I  ni\eiv,.\    or   in   the  image  of   the  University   is 

«idhcuH    U.    -^aN;    t.ut    it    is    unipa  stionable    that    procedures    such 

as  a  two-hour    irHer\  i<  w    an<l    an    <  mphasis    on    intellectual   ^r*"'', 

ti\it\       a<     distinct     fr«>m     n.eii^     academic     aclneveinfot ,     WA.w.d 

alhviale    and    pfrhaj-    ,A,n    arrest    the    prevailing    trend       (  Ihis 

is  not  to  deny  th.a  tia  i.    are  many  students  genuinely  wncerrK'<l 

with    their    imme<iiate    and    more    ^erurai    t  n\  ii  oniiaril ,    inertly 

to  point  out   that   the    proportion    of   crtativt     typis   at    liiandeis 

has  decreased    as   the    Inivtr-Mty    has   grown    old«  r    and    lar^tr   » 

Franconia  V    ^,..,1    of    -tiH  r,  =  |MMitir    knowle<1j£e       is     of   course. 

a   difficult    one    K     i.ali/e,    ..nd    la,    one    kiiou^    tlu>    l>etttr    than 

its  founders.     Any    \enlun     into   Ibe  art  a   <»f   pre  conscious   pro<- 

esses  (poetry,  imagery,  dit  ,.o..>    «  on.in'...^  ...■w  .^  ....^  ...k...-. 

must    necessarily    in     ri^k\  .    as    it    iiuoiws    niaten.d    wfnch    tias 

N-en    repress(  d    t>\     l!i<     con.scious    iiund    as    tot)    difhcuit    or    un- 

...  1  i>     •        1^    ",-A(i     "J'    '■♦'    ■'    c  ]wh«'       life    it'-.elf 

pleasant  to  ia<  »    up  to      i>ii»      u.  ui.iKt    v..^*    -  .   .-  li.    . 

involves   risks,   I'.r.'i    '■*■'■■'•'    por.ri!-.? —  '  •."i 

withm  the  frame  v.  (.rk  of  Im.uk  ooui  College,  ^iutlen^s  -aiii  o<i\e 
a  chance  to  "open  up  '  and  <  xp.rnnct  p«  rs-.nal  growth  to  a 
far  greater  extent    tiwui   th*     Kstabhshed   Amei  u  an    un;\ersny. 

TTie  use  of  a  "  loun  meeting  '  M-t-up  to  work  out  and  defin<' 
tVi.  ".ilor.  and  poal-  of  tho  (M.nirminity  i.s  a  valuable  idea  'I  o 
thost  wtu;  question  its  f,-.,vabilit>  at  a  <o!le>.'o,  v.  e  s»...uld  point 
to  its  successful  apphcation  a!  Summerhili.  tlu^  Kugiish  s<  lioi>l 
founded  b>  A  ^-  Neill  '  ^ee  r..>-'.  7  for  infoimata  ii  on  .Summer- 
lane  Camp'  ln(l..d,  u<  t(li'\e  thai  d.  t.  .oet  .it  i/at  k-ii  is  a  sine 
yua  non  of  a  free  ar>d  i.tw  :..i  imiv.  r-ity  ihe  (  xistence  of  an 
a<lministratjve  hieran  hv  vmHi  P'  \vers  over  and  above  the  fac- 
ulty and  stiidrntv.  a-  I". oil  (.("■dman  jM.inteti  out  m  lus  recent 
Comniunilv  of  Stholars.  i-  a  r.  t'rettable  *  tw.  r.u-Ur  ist  le  of  the 
v.. si  i.u.j.  !.;>  o(  ,^nMlurtn  ii.li.ges  .  .  .  iiuludm^.  de>pile  .some 
welcome  couuler   t«  rai*  ra  as    (un   o>Ari 

W.  liojH  in, it  Fr.uieoiiia  su«  ( e<ds  in  the  fare  of  numen  us 
pr.^MH.-  ..'.«t  fbM..<ie'-  We  shall  kiej)  our  .'♦•ad<  rs  j>ost< d  of 
•  it  \eiopaia  nl-  ..-  Ua  y  occui  in  fulurf  isvuev  <,f  the  Justice.)  We 
f,,,:i,.  !  t,.  po  that  other  sclax^ls  m-^  ht  to  i„.r:tw  from  the  ideas 
wimi.  )i..v'  gone  into  this  raw  colli  ge  and  Uiat  Framonia  will 
Ber\.  a-  .i  Kuiding  light  for  (-Iher,  mtae  established  un<\ersities 
in  tin    I    ii  .t<  <\   Statt  •- 


of  Crisis 

days     U-^innin^ 
with     22     October     the     Unitt^ 
Slates      was      m      the      greatest 
danger   of   our   whole   history  — 
the    imminent    danger    of    com 
pk>t(    destruction,  together  with 
the   Soviet    Union,   m   a   ran  1<  ar 
war    that    would    kill   all    of   the 
American  pei>ple  and  all  ot   the 
Soviet    people      The    New    York 
Times      described      the      l/uban 
tveiit     as        A     iiiMs     that      had 
brought    the    two    gioat    nuch-ar 
fM»v>.ers    ..s    close    to    .i  n  in  hi  hi  t )  \  < 
v\  ar    as     tht  y     h.id     o'  .  r    been 
The    Ne*%     York     Times    <-t.i1e<1 
on    30    (KtcvtMr     that    this    crisis 
was    sudden  IN  — «om1    aina.st    ;:: 
«  xplieablv  eased,    that       A 

great  \\a\e  of  hoj»e  lias  swcpit 
liirough  the-  woi  Id  s;;ue  the  last 
I  >  I  u )  1 1  e  K «  1 1 1  • »  '  •  «  r«  1  ..<...  ^  . 
•  •xehar:ge  r(  \ealevi  ttiat  the  So 
vot  !'remier  lia<i  olleretl.  arul 
the  American  President  had 
accvj)ted,  removal  «'f  the  Hus- 
sian  missile  f^asos  from  Cuba 
in  exrhange  for  an  .Ameriian 
pronuse  not  to  in\ade  the 
Inland  and  U>  lift  Hie  arms 
bl<K  kade 

Phis  ^^'a'^  ind*-*'!  Hie  time  of 
the  greatest  d  uig*  r  to  the 
l'iute<i  States  and  in  fact,  to 
the    wiioio   \K'>il(1.    Iii.i!    ti.i^   ever 


and 
f.l.  , 


develo{M  (1      liiiriii 


A  Remarkable  Success 


tin     (  raative    Arts    Festival    of    1963 
*^>>espit«    stvoirii    "o***!  l>j^«ak»,     rrtcst 


All    things    iHin^-Hler.  (I 
was    If  toarkat>l>    suee«  ssfu 
notat'i>    ;h<     \».eath<r     the   prt>riioters 
come    out    ahea<i    tm.irniaHv       as    \m 
iraereslmg  e\ents   which   ot:»ervvi?»«    would   not   hav   t>e<n   staged 
..!    I-'.md.i:-       Though   many   p«-ople   participated    in   the    '  tx-hind- 


f  thi    Festi\.d   managed   to 
a*-    sjxinsor    valuable    and 


e;>;^irv   lor  llu    succt  .v    ci  ai 


suc.h  activity. 


tfie  -•  I  nes  '  v».o:k  ^-   .    -        -  . 

lluu.k^    ..!.    ,Ax'\v   all   due   to   Rolnrt    Fromer     63    and    I^wrencc 
Hov,  r,    t,.',    \Mthout  whos«-  leadership  tlK-  Festival  would  not  have 

'*"V)rie  di^ppomtment  li<"S  in  the  relatively  p<'»or  attendance 
fl<  ov.rif^  ollar  than  th«  Saturday  night  folk  festival  Tlie  rea- 
so/is  for  this  how»v*r  (an  l>e  explained  by  the  proximity  of 
«K-.  «.«^.k  «  .*^ii*/it»*»-.  to  final  exams  many  students  passe<i  up 
earlier  events  tr>  hear  P<te  Seeger  et.  »1.  Next  year,  we  feel, 
M  nn>rit«  U  -^ ...i  tc  h'?^^'''  ♦'^  Treative  Arts  Festival  at  a  time 
when   the   academic  pres*>ire   Is  not   so  great 

This  \ear  •^  Fe*.tival  d.  nrHmstrated  that  Brandeis  can  sup- 
{>t*rl  an  ..nraoil  folk  festival  In  view  f»f  our  closene.ss  to  Cam- 
bridgf  and  f^f.*;ton  i\n<i  the  enthusiasm  with  which  folk  music 
1^  greeted  m  'best  parts,  the  University  would  ;.e(  m  to  be  the 
idea!  (hoirr  for  a  yearly  event  held  at  no  other  school  in  New 
VprP.nfi  t'nder  the  dir«-ctK»n  of  impresario  Manny  Greenhill, 
this  year  s  folk  cone*  rt  must  tx^  counitnl  «  siicciss;  it  i;  to  *^ 
hofMTi  that  its  uneasy  fusion  of  the  commercial  and  the  ethnic 
will  in  future  vears  give  way  t^)  an  emphasis  on  commitment 
and  quality  as  "exemplified  by  f'eie  Seeger.  Jes<*e  Fuller.  Hobart 
Smith    Jean   Ritchie,   the   Lilly  Brothers  and   the  Charles  River 

Bui  the  point  of  Crtative  Art*  1963"  '>**e  pp  4-5)  must 
r^oi  tw  iofK*,;t.r.  to  prr*?^p<  *«TTink^  of  the  varied  creative  arts 
te  ♦he  Brandeis  conr.munily ,  highlijthf.r.g  one  art  form  each 
year  Nf  xt  year  s  Creative  Arts  We^-k  should  not  be  amalga- 
matf^.  "vitb  th*-  folk  fefjtival  if  there  is  to  be  one  it  should 
rather  emphasize  another  type  of  ait  and  sJiould  be  pr<*scnted 
Mi  liO  e«rlw^r  dale  thi»n  Uh-  fej^tivai  In  this  way.  the  benefits 
of  this  year  n  Creative  Arts  Festival  can  be  retained  without 
tht    accompanying  disadvanUges. 


llu'  vv  hole 
bistor>  of  1h<  uorld  Prt--icien1 
Kenmniy  in  his  addr«-ss  <ni  22 
October  had  made  the  threat  (*f 
using  nu<l<  ar  weapons  in  cas*' 
that  there  vk  <o  any  resistance 
to  (he  blcK-kade  tliat  he  had 
ordered  to  l>«'  inslitnled  about 
Cuba  If  th<'  Soviet  Union  hiKl 
replied  to  this  threat  in  a  1x1- 
lig«-rent  way  the  wf>r|ri  rrughl 
liave  Iweii  dost  roved  m  a  nu- 
clear  war 

This  was  a   time  when   it  was 

..  -  _  ^  _4  —  .-  ♦         ♦  V  -  - .  ♦         4  i-«  .rti  A  v-*^rf'»»- »  r**-!  r> 

I  1   I   I  \-^'  *     t**  *»*  III*.*  *!•«  ,.»..tV.««V*-«- 

people    know    tVn-    t  r  u  t  h      We 
liave    learn<-d    that    cair    go\« m 
n>ent  oft>cials  misled  us,  by  not 
telling   the   truth 

Telegram 

Within    a    few    minutes    after 
the  President  had  made  his  a<l 
dress   on    22    October    1962.    my 
wife  and  I   sent  to  him   the  fol- 
lowing  telegram:    "Your   horri 


Aberle    Spe   ch 

am  glad  that  Dr  Aberh- 
on  24  October  ur^ed  that  our 
government  not  continue  al<;ng 
a  hasty  and  most  dangerous 
cours<'  Of  actum  I  am  disap 
pointtHl  that  the  American 
ijcople  did  not  rise  up  in  an 
over  v\  helming  majoiity  against 
the  a<tion  of  our  government 
that  had  placed  us  all  in  the 
greatest    peril. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  action 
of  President  Kennedy,  1  am 
ash. lined  C)f  the  Congress  of  the 
United  StaU  V,  .i  group  of  ptd 
iticians  including  not  a  single 
man  with  enough  courage  and 
ind(  jxridence  to  sp<  .ik  out 
against  t  he  immoi  .il  .w  t  o(  sisc 
lessly  end..ngenng  our  nation 
all  of  the  .^nii-ru'.m  jK'te 
..nd  .iltluni^h  ><>u  may 
consider  thi*-  .ui  antulimax  T 
am  ash.oned  of  you  and  of 
iiraiuit'is    U?u\eisjty. 

For    this    .let     of    cMi.'"     p'o\oi-n 
merit    v^as    an    ur,  n<-cessar>    otic 
'inhere      existed      no      imriacii.-i« 
banger  to  the    Uni'e<i  Siaies     no 
<  rra  rgeiK'v     Ih.ct      rccpiirccl      re- 
c-oiUM'   t>\    our    Prc-sioont    to    the 
I  lo*  kadc       c»f      ("ul>a      and      the 
threat  <'f   nuclear    w  .u     with   the 
possihilit\         that        the        Sov  le-t 
Union  \\<>(!l(i   react   m  ,oi  .epi.il 
Iv      Ix-lhge-T  <  rit     vv.iv       .utd     that 
the    crisis    would     hud    to    the 
eat  ast  idl>hK'      secjut  'ici        (.f      at 
t,n  k     .Old     roun.terallark    with 
iiuc  Ic  ar     u  c  apons. 

P«diti<al  'Facts" 

The  re  was  no  r<  ason.  except 
.'(  {lolitical  one.  vviiv  l'ii-.Mirnl 
K«  rine~dy  sbi'iiid  not  have- 
lake  ri  the  pjol)l(  in  to  the  Unitetl 
Nations.  v.larc.  ^■l\  .ii,  e  iiu  r 
geiK  ■,  basts,  it  eouUi  h,iv(-  tn-eri 
liandled  within  a  vkeek  or  tv«.(e 
Ikxaust;.  in  fac  t,  there  were  no 
nuclear  weajKms  in  Cul>a. 

In  th*'  Satiirdav  Evenini: 
Post  for  23  March  1<^63  the 
stat«>rMent  is  made  that  A 
stunned  Ame  ruan  {>eople  heard 
th«'ir  President  sa>  that  S<»viet 
nuclear  vK«'ai>ons  v\,  e  r  e  Ixung 
;iim*d  at  the  heart  e>f  the  I  S 
from  Cuba,  only  90  nnles 
away  "  The  '-ame  slitle  rnc  nt 
has  b>een  made  m..n>  times,  m 
oiner  places  iuit  in  fact,  I 'res 
)dent  Kennedy  (\,<i  ne»t  make 
this  statenient  President  Ken- 
rwdy  s;od  only  that  missile  sites 
were  in  r>reparation  in  Cuba 
N«'ither    he    nor    any    ot 


Rationality 

On  the  24th  of  Octolx'r  Mrs. 

Aberle  made  a  propter  effort,  as 
a  human  being  intereste-d  in 
humanity,  to  dis<MJss  the  <xi>t- 
mg  Situation  in  a  rational  and 
moral  way  Your  rc'sponse  to 
her  action  t^xemplilies  the  ir- 
rationality and  iimr.orality  that 
may  lead  ultimately  to  the  e  x- 
t«  rmmation  of  the  Jiuman  race. 

I  strongly  support  Dr.  Kath- 
le  <  r;  Cough  Alx  rle,  and  1  have 
to  express  mvself  as  in  vigor- 
C'us   opposition    to  you 

S*)  long  .IS  you  are  the  Pres- 
ident of  r>i.uuhis  ITniversity,  I 
shall  not  again  visit  this  Uni- 
versitv. 


Letters 

Suli«»laiiclMrcl  t'lili 

111  bis  remarks  at  the'  Stu- 
dent Union  HM-f^ting  on  hcais- 
mg  l>ean  Sacks  stated  that 
Hidgewcxd  C^nadrangle  is  not 
available  n<  xt  year  lo  under- 
graduates partly  iH'caust  it  is 
vubstand.iid  ■  Tlie  surpriNC  I 
felt  at  this  st.it»-m«-nt  (c.ming 
as  It  did  frc  in  tin  olVic  lal  v\  ho 
is  vuj>IK>sedl>  clc)se-  I  to  ~~tude  lit 
opinion  v^.is  shared  t>y  many 
other  studeni.-,  now  living  in 
the    Quad 

1    vkor.dcr    v\lia(    is 
thiv    term 


p  1 1 1  <    1 . . 

■|  h.e    on 


\>i  e:;eiu 
substan' 


meant    by 

^ub.■^tandarci        Suif- 
i  X  .>idciit,.s    lincx 
i;(1»'    the    chiini. 
V    ma  ior    complaint 
aaid  cone  (I  n^   a 
noise    iev- 
o     the    stct'l 
Kxce  p.t  mg 
night 


huh    1    h.i\  e    I 


vv 

vonie  t  ime-s    (  \c «  N>1  \v 

»  1  _     /tin-       . !      I V     --iod       f 

^11  rdi  r     (  <  iii^l  r  I u  t  u  ui 

t  hiv    re^sorv  a1  u  .n     i  \s  hich 

api'lv    to    .any    coi  logo    dorm  '  .    I 

and    t  he    ot  her  ^    ha  \  •      f<  'Ui  al    t  ''  a' 

rooms   to    be    M'ost    ple-.i   .in'    a  11(1 

c cinfortabh-      If    anvth;ng     tla-y 

;  ..  >  k  tla  r  ;  p'<  "--ix  o  o!:-.  ,';;- 
Ii(iriai  cpi.'ilitv  s».  h  H  h  S4t  i!(.'«<- 
iiously  ch.aracter  i/es  naisl  c  '  h- 
»r  -student  ie"iden\-es  As  one 
>tudent  reniaike'd.  a  ^evi  t  of 
'  c  u!t  of  H;dgevvCK>d  has  ariMm; 
many  of  the  pre  ^ent  re*sid«-tds 
even  disparage  the  dorms  in 
crcie  r  to  cii'^ecinrage  thove  who 
might  have  an  op|H.rtumty  te3 
iivurp  the-m  in  the  room  draw- 
ing 

Th(>  Dean  «.f  St',.de  rd-  has 
ccunjilaincMl  of  a  stubbt)r  n  r<  -ist- 
ancM  to  (  hanpe  on  the  part  of 
students  1  v^caild  suggc'-l  that 
s'lc^h  actions  a*-  Itie  artutiary 
vv  ithahav.  al  of  thes.-  m«'-t  de- 
virariie  iiv mg  nccoinint*d»i5  mmiS 
oi^.ly  tend  to  -.iicrcase  th;'  m- 
t  ract  il)il  il  V 

Slephrn   Harris    65 

S^ntiiitikT   Pain 


1 


During  I'et*'  Set'iC«r  s  v:tirrin 

p<*r  for  rn«i  nee      of        W«      Shal 

Overcome-     at   the  s^H'orui   night 

of    the    Folk     Festival,    some    of 

tion    •^^"•■^■"»»     K^ .  7«»ti    n.ijv   3«iiw    iiic.i    the    zealots    of    NSM    exploited 

^a^    tiiere  were  nuclear  weapons  in    tlie    spirit    and    Uauty    of    this 


her     r*' 


fying "threat  of   military   action  sponsible   person   has  said    that 

on   shipping    on    the    high    ..^  ^., 

and  possible  massive  retaliation  ^^iba. 

yjy  ,.^J.zzz  z.\\-jr^  ♦'^  •»":'  ""f^isl-  The     action     of     the     SovKd 

ance    places    all    the    American  "Union      in      preparing      mi.«:sne 

peot>le  as  wel'   as  many  people  Sites    in    Culja,    which    might 

in     other     countries     in     grave  kder  b<'  used  to  deliver  nuclear 


danger  of  death  through  nu 
clear  war  Your  warlike  act  in 
this  age  when  weajxms  e  xist 
which  if  u.sed  in  a  great  war 
might  mean  the  end  of  civihza- 
tion    and    would    surely    cause 


weai)ons  in  the  llf\it«d  States, 
in  the  way  that  C)ur  missile 
bases  in  Turkey,  and  other 
places  on  or  near  Uie  bcjrders 
of  ihe  Sov  lei  Uiiton  iiiiglji  it%.iy^ 
be      iiseil      to      deliver     nuclear 


tremendous  damage  to  the  pool  weapons  over  Soviet  cities,  was 

of   human    germ    plasm    and    to  a    threat    to   the    United   Stales; 

the  whole  human  race  can  only  but    it   was   not    a    threat   that 

be   described    as  an   act    of   the  could  not  liave  i)een  handled  in 

utmost     irresponsibility.      As  accordance  with  the  principles 

ioy*ii.  responsible,  ar-d  !nf*^^'•m#^f^  of  international  law.  by  taking 

American  citizens  we  vigorous-  recourse  to  the  United  Nations 

ly  pvotest  this  act.  which  Labels  The     United     States     and     the 

our   iMition    as    recklessly   mili-  American    people    were    ne<^ 

taristic.   and   we   strongly   urge  le««sly    endangered    by    the    »c 

that     you      immediately     with-  tion    of    President    Kennedy    in 

draw    your    belligerent    order  threatening  nuclear  war,  rather 


hymn  lo  raise  rrioney  for  tlieir 
cause    While    NSM    is  certainly 

0  »••  r-  r  ♦  V-   V    r>*-(rHni2.i»t  ion.    I     Ih?- 

lieve  it  in  bad  taste  lo  use 
whatever  s<'ntiments  aroused 
by    this   song    to    take*   a    coll«'<- 

1  ion  To  many  p  e  o  p  1  e.  "We 
Shall  Overcome  '  has  a  .sat  red 
tpiality  It  symkxdi/es  the  ef- 
forts of  progressive  campaign- 
ers for  de.s<'gregation,  peace, 
justice  and   freedt>m 

Lets    not    pervert    such    a 
spirit. 

Donald  li.  vSaehs   64 
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Student  Council  Summary 


Anita  Blau 


EDITOR'S    NOTE:    Tfiis   atlumn    in    onbj    a    suinimirii     The 
cor.xplete  minutes  are  posted  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  din 
ing  halls. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL  MEKTING  MAY  8,  1DG3 

1.  Conslilutions 

Council  approved  the  constitution.s  of  the  Music  CUib 
and  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  after  making  minor 
corrections. 

2.  Oricntntioii  Week  Com m it  tee 

Since   the   freshmen    will    be 


at  Brandeis  for  only  two  and  a 
baU  days  before  the  upper- 
cl^uKMiien  arrive  next  fall,  Carol 
Steinfeldt  suggested  that  the 
Orientation  Week  Committt^e 
be  connposed  only  of  Council 
members  and  assistant  resident 
counselors — a  total  of  sixty -four 
people.  Her  plan  was  accepted 
by  a  9  3  0  vote  A  slanding 
•'Orientation  Year"  Committee 
will  be  orgaM»z.vd  to  intr»xiuce 
next  year's  freshmen  to  all 
clul>s  and  committers. 

3.  Mock   Convention 

David  Roston  rec^uested  a 
clarification  of  the  motion  of 
May  1  which  placed  the  Mock 
Convention  under  the  sponsor 
sliip  of  SPK.AC  and  which 
made  the  SPKAC  committee  a 
committee  of  Couru  il.  By  a 
7  3-2  vote  Council  decided  tl^at 
the  SPFAC  Executive  Board 
iiad  the  authority  to  select  the 
niembt^rs  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Ctknveidion;  how 
ever,  the  members  were  sub- 
ject to  Council  approval  Coun 
Cil  also  decided  (  7  (i  0  »  tliat  tin- 
only  authority  over  the  steer- 
ing ctjmmrttf'^*  was  Coun<'il  it- 
self, not  the  SPEAC  Fxeeutue 
Board 

4.  Appointment   of   Council 
Members    to    Student 

C  ouneil    C<»nimiltee«* 
SfKMjl  C' )  m.  !n !  1 1 1 '1  •       I'otcr  Slris 
Chanty  Week  Curnmil  tee       Ken 

Silk 
Klections    Ccniuml1«-e  !•  rt-d 

Char  iie-v 
Film   Committe-o      Katie    .Spit/ 
Athletic     Coinmillee     — -     Milih 

Sa  udw^■l.•^:r^ 
Publicitv    Committee  .Anita 

Blau 
Librarv      Comnutlie     —     Dav;d 


Wren  Committee — Joe  McBride 

Educational     Policies    Commit- 

let*     Joel   ^>tein   and   Kich- 

ard  Rcmnek 
Housing    Committee    —    Steve 

Mora 
Burget    C  o  m  m  i  1 1  e  e  —  Mike 

Berger 


B»stwt;  10,000  Marcit  SwpiwrtiBt  M.  L  Kiaj 

Campus  Pledges  One-Meal  Fast; 
Food  to  Aid  Mississippi  Negroes 

More  than  600  Brandei^s  nUhients  have  aj^reed  to  particijiate  in  a  one-meal  la.st  on 
the  evening  of  May  2;i.  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Student  As.s4x.iat  ion  m  lUs 
Food  for  Freedom  cami»aig:n.  The  Hran(iei.s  admini.stration  ha.s  aRreeil  to  use  the  rmniey 
saved  to  buy  food  for  Negroes  on  relief  in  the  delta  area  of  the  stale  of  Missis.sippi. 

In  other  recent  civi^^riKhts  action,  10,000  [>eople  marched  on  licwtcn  Coniniori  last 
ouiumy  in  .-^y Toprtt ny  'vyIiii  iiite^i rt tie»ii  ut-riiejn.Mtratioriii  ieu  Py  Kevereiid  Martin  Luther 
King,   Jr  ,   in   Birmingham.  _  . 

The  3  00  p.m.  ralfy,  attended  Massachusetts    Governor    Endi- 

by     students     from      Brandeis,  cott    Peabody    and   Jame-s    Far- 

Bioston     University.    MIT,     arKl  mer,   national   chairman    of   the 

Harvard,      was     addressed      by  Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 


Brandeis  Honors  Fifty-Eight  Students 
For  Academic  and  Artistic  Efforts 


Fifty-eigrht  Brandeis  students 
Assembly,  held  in  Slosl>erg  Becital 
acadeniic  and  artistic  arhievenient. 

siioAii  siHH.'ial  interest  in  the  well-lnMngr  of  their   fellow 
pends  of  fr(»m  $10  to  $r)(H). 

Dean  of  Students   1.  Milton  Sacks  introduced  Dr.  Ahrani  L 
to    the    "elite    group"    tliat 


were  honored  May  8  at  the  thirteenth  annual  Hon')rs 
If  ail.  Students  received  awartls  rtHrogrni/iriK  hotli 
Ther-e  were    also    8    awards    for    sttidents    who    ha\e 

students.    The  awards  ca.Tv   sti- 


group  Liial  was 
Ix'ing  honoi"ed  by  the  asst'mbly 
He  spoke  of  the  "mtensity  of 
their  intellectual  con^milment" 
and  described  the  awards  as 
'honoring  intellectual  comp*- 
lence,  wiioic-some  social  actujn 
and   good    citi/eriship." 

Students  receiv  ing  awards  in 
;irt  were  Charles  Ciuliano  '63; 
Eugene  Happap<»rt  '63,  Iloracuj 
Klemman  (W)  '6.1,  Sheriia  Si 
moiiliotT  'tJ.'i.  Claire  Rradh--.  'G'.i. 
<uid     liarl)ara     .Schreii)m.ui      63. 

Three      students      rec  eived 
awards    in    m  u  .^  i  c.      They    are 
Victor  Ihe  •  rii  .oiin  "t)4.   Kmman 
uel    Sinck-rHrand    't>3,   and  ^liaii 
cy   She  r ma  11    '6a 

Prizes  in  the  fahf  of  the, lire 
arts  were'  awarde<t  tc»  Sarah 
Keller  t>3,  David  (ila/.er  64 
and  Haiti-tra  Soniruer  'b."). 

Th«'   history    def>artment    paid 


tiibute    to    Temma    Kaplan    '64, 
Timoth>    Nolly,   'S3,  Caro!   Dia 
mondstein    '63    and    Judy    «shr». 
piro  "63 

Awards  in  politics  went  to 
Ruth  Wemstem  '63  and  Emily 
Schotfenfeld    '63. 

.Students      receiving      English 
and     humanities     awards     were 
John     Keele     '66,    Stephen     IVo 
r>adio   '63  and  J')an  .Smolin   '63 

Prizes  in  math  went  to  Doris 
Axelrod  "63,  Elinor  Levy  '63, 
and    Daniid    Come  net/.    't)3. 

Cheuo^try       j>  r  i  /  e  s      were 
awarck  d    to    Hi^luui    Ihahi      lit 
tliaile>    l'>er\u».ll   '64,   aiKi    Mark 
I K I  n  o  w  . '  /     64. 

The      foi!ov.mg     stiid-nts      re 

ceived     pri/es     in     Yiddish     a 'id 

Hebrew      studies:      Ada      Ka-^ler 

63.  Harriet    iasser    63,  Muhael 

Khgfedd      63.     Anne     Brickman 


Sacliar,  who  paid  tribute 

6t;    and 


*66.    Mark    Wassermari 
.viiLii.it.  1    VTii»»)Kur     r>.). 

Individual  students  received 
awards  from  the  follovvmg  di- 
partmenls:  Flrru-st  Tonvvru-r 
'6;{.  anthropology,  Oluwalope 
Mabogunje  (W)  '6."t.  biology; 
Peter  Comav'  '64,  economic^, 
Ellen  Lc^wis  6'.i,  Spanish;  Enid 
Levme  64,  foreign  language.^ 
and  literature;  .Margaret  Ciii)b> 
'63;  psychology;  David  Kreiu 
ick  't^'^  phsMcs;  .Susan  Singer 
((  'out  iroccd  on  I'ltyf  7  ) 


Mts^sissippi  has  been  the 
.scene  c>f  violent  conflicts  over 
voter  registration  drives  in  the 
la.-it  few  w»'ok.>  Kood  jirovided 
by  the  Eederai  Food  .Surplus 
Program,  di.dributed  by  slate 
authorities,  has  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  basic  subsist- 
ence   n«  t-His 

Brand(i>  has  a^re'ed  to  pur- 
chast'  sext\  c  c-rds  vvortti  of 
.  laple  f<H)d  (sut^ar  tlour,  etc) 
for  ev  er>  m  e  ,i  1  sa<  r  ih;  od  aI 
Brandeis  Mr  .\orinan  (irimm, 
manager  of  llie  l>uuiii4  .Sci  '.  m-s, 
has  etstimaled  thai  it  Wm-  hun- 
dred students  were  to  join  the 
fa.st.  the  $;i(>U  coile(  tod  would 
Ix-  enom^h  to  pure  ha  c  ipuotl 
pounds   ol   staple.-,. 

AllhouKh  the  I'niversilv  ha.s 
promised  lull  lo  operation  in 
this  iiuitln ,  ii'  Auy  siiidcnt  ot)- 
taras  a  meal  iu  viuiaticm  of  hi>4 
pledge,  adtuini.strutive  atilhor- 
ilies  Mill  c;4ucel  th*?  entire  proj- 
ett. 

.Si'veriil  students  circulat<d 
{Mlition-^  last  week  end  oi  cri 
c  iTort  to  w  in  the  co  ofiorati m 
of  theur  f(  ll(CA  -^liidcnt^  m  the* 
one  me.el       f.t.-^l  h'a^t       pledg.-.s 

will   i)i-  aci-epled   in  eitfior    c.im- 
pus    dining     hall    at    cimnci     to 
night       Will  am     Caspo      »•)     or- 
g.uu/ed  liic  project  a'    Hi.mdeis. 
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7  Am  Dejuiilch  on  the  I  ell' 

HUAC  Questions  Negro  Lawyer 
In  Hearing  on  Cuba  Travel  Ban 

By  PAUf,  S.  (  OWAN 

KDtTOn'S   NOTF.     Mr.  Cniran   i.^   the   Washingtitn  .orrcs-pondcnf  <,f  the   Harvard  CRIMSON 
from    whteh    thts   article    \»    reprinted     The    hearings   rejerred    to    u-i'rc    on    \Uty    6     C'mrad    /  e/nri 
$poke   at    Hramdett    March    21    on   ihe   Monroe   Defendants   and   Robert   t.    Williams,    in  a   lertitre 
siH)nsored  by  SPF1A(\ 

The  Htmse  Cn-American  Activities  Committee  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  right  and  left  enter  into  direct  confrontation.  At  Monday's  hearings  int  > 
the  advisability  of  further  legislation  ini  tie  travel  Utn,  this  si;uation  created  a  warm 
and  spontanecHis  alliance  Ix'tween  the  witncs.^o.s — though  these  men  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  spill  ling  hairs  in  their  partisan  di.sagrreement. 

At    the   hearings,   the   quality   of  discusciion  was  curiously  uneven.    It  wa.-<  clear,  for 
radical    Ne- ~  ~  — — 


e 


r  res  pons  I 

The  >^over:ic»r  n\   Massachusetts 
mavor    ot     liosfon,     and    s*'vera 


iiislcr 


L 


a  re' pre- 
heT    whb 


( >i 


>t! 


Ullll.t  Is 


th 

sfwike  at>c>?ii  hr>eriy  and  inalieTtabh-  righf.^  U'fore  a  \ev\[ 
large  pirotesl  meeting  at  Floston  CofMrnon  I  hi-  Sunday. 
The  reciirrciit  thirne  of  all  the.>«>  sjH'aU.  rs  was  that  wt» 
must  all  work  tov^ard  ending  di.scnniiriat  loti  against 
Negroes  in  tx>th  the  North  and 
Soijfli  Tliat  w<  in  u  :»  I  have 
bre>lhf rhood,  arKi  that  we  rnuAt 
nvakc  o  -i  cou^itiluliotial  guar 
aritees  into  realities  One  otfinal 
said    tiial    we    sJiould    \h'    thank 


Educational 
Policies  Group 

ful  for  the  ;  ouragtH)i>s  t  tloru  i.f    PjonC      i\K  f^  f^h'wi  C\ 
the  .\soi5tant    Attorney  General.    lIClMO      lYl^dlliy 


example,    that    tht 

fro  civil  riglits  lawver.  Conrati 
.ynn.  was  ea.ifer  to  discuss  his 
View  that  Negroes  in  Amer.ca 
iiiMMild  arm  theinscdves  in  self- 
defense,  and  to  explain  w  b  y 
Cuba's  inter  racial  s  i>  c  i  e  t  >' 
might  .s«^<"m  Utopian  to  .Ameri- 
cans who  had  surterc  d  discrimi- 
nation all  their   lives 

But  th<'  Committee  s  coun.sil. 
Alfred  .\f  Nittles  36  was  more 
interesttxi    in   the  organizations 


in  this  countrv  and  ha.s  exiled  Canadian  police  were  going  to 
hrnvM-lf  in  Cuba  Tn  f^cl.  at  the  extradite  him  to  America,  he 
rally  \m-  had  .speculated  that  travedled  on  to  Col>a  ) 
his    appearanc*'    in    Washington 

might     reflect     the-    Committee's 


efTorr  "to  frigtdcn  inlr'gratmn- 
isf>;  who  are  nu>re  radital  ttian 
Mar  tin   I  Alt  hor   King 

The  Committee  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  establish  ng 
the  I  clatiori>hip  between  Amer- 
icans vvfio  harf  travelled  to 
t4)  which  l.yrin  b«doriged  than  Cuba  illegally,  or  those  who 
in  his  reasons  for  joining  them  had  over  stayed  the  time  al- 
Nittle's  questions  al)out  Cuba  lolte^d  on  their  visa,  and  p€»ople 
dealt  mostly  with  Americans  still  living  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Lynn  might  have  seen  there,  This  wa<;  the  point  af  the  ques- 
and  not  at  all  with  the  cr>untry  tions  it  had  asked  Elizabeth 
it.self.  Only  occasionally  was  Southerland.  whose  job  at  Si- 
the"  w  itness  orovided  room  to  mon  and  Schuster  gave  the 
express  a  substantive  point  or  t'ommittee  an  additiorial  of>- 
view.  arvd  Wwu  his  statements  portiir.dy  to  !mply  connections 
were  overlooked  btHween  pro-Castro  propagand- 

On  t  h  c  Committee  s  terms,  isl^i  and  ^t^ople  who  are  em- 
Lynn  was  a  rattK'r  unu.sual  ployed  in  the  n.ass  media, 
witness  —  he  chose  to  answer  Con.sequently,  the  Commit- 
all  of  the  qu«»i!tions  pot  to  him  \f^  drew  upon  the  fact  that 
A  radical  lawyer  whoae  politi-  I.ynn  had  recently  visited  Rob- 
cal  a.s.sociations  have  always  ert  Williams  m  Cuba  after  ob- 
beeen  a  matter  of  public  record,    laining    permission    from    the 


he  has  less  to  lose  than  many 
of  the  other  people  the  Com- 
mittee inL«*rrogaUs.  His  clien- 
tele is  stable,  and  provides  him 
with  enough  money  to  live 
comfortably.  His  most  impor- 
tant   caii-e    concerns   an    Ameri- 


State    [Vpartment.    "Did    you 
talk    with   him   about    the   route 
he   tot»k:'  '    Nittles   inquired 
( After     leaving    the 


1  didn  t  have  to  diseu.ss  ine 
route-  with  mm  i  already  ko«w 
it.'  Ev  nn  replied  We  bad  re 
c-onstituled  the  underground 
railv.ay  to  protect  Itobeil  W'll 
liam.s  frorn  'inju>l  pt  i  secAition 
by   tiw   American  gc.  irnment 

Though  the  Ccminnttee  pur- 
sued t:ii>  line-  of  questioning  a 
little  furthc".  asking  Lynn  for 
names  of  p<  viple  who  had  as- 
sisted Williams  and  fcjr  infor- 
mation into  the  exiles  pres^'nt 
activities,  it  probed  more  deep- 
ly into  the  lawyer's  organiza- 
tional affiliations  Lynn  agreed 
that    tie    belonged    to    groups 

vy<iicii      I   lit:     *^  <.>!•»»:»    vi«.«:     v.«>n»i»-t- 

ered  to  \>*^  (^r\  the  extreme  left 
wing,  including  the  American 
F^orum  for  Socialist  Education, 
which  admitted  representatives 
of  the  Communist  party  to  its 
board. 

Einally.  toward  tiie  clo«se  of 
the  hearing.  Con\mittee  chair- 
man Edwin  E.  Willis  told  Lynn 
that  tnough  he  had  not  bee>n  a 
member  of  the  Party  since 
19.'n,  his  suV>sequent  career 
llriUed    suggested    that    he    was    j-.till    a 


sent    lo    negotiate   an  agro«Mne:U 
by    President     Kenntxfy 

Only  one  siH'aker  s^xike  at>out 
the    real    issues    ai>d    trailed    for 
action      Only    one    sjH*aker    did 
more    tlian    miklly     lament     the 
failure    of    the    Federal    govern 
nienl       Reverend      BeveU     from 
B  1  r  m.  I  n  g  h  a  m,     a     tall     gri\v 
liaiicd    Negro,    ytlird   out    at    the" 
.-r.nirf     thrfl     the     icadersroji     of 
Aioei  ica.        in       patla  ulai        the 
President.       was       irM-s{H  )nM  i'le 
To    the    .Xttoiriey    (Mrie-ral  s    re 
mark      that      *  '.he      fi:  rrningiiarn 
demon.sf  I  a!  ions    \kv\'v    di   tune<i  ' 
he  re'torted   that      s*  j^regatioo   i.> 
ill  timed  ■'    Bevels    sod    ttiat    he 
was   Ignorant  of   what   ihe  while 
man    calls    the    threat    of    Com 
muniiim,  he  did  nol  icnow    wliat 
It   was    like    in   Cut>a    or   Russia 
All    he   knew    was   that   hi.-i   wife 


The  now  1  >  rt-v  !lal  i/ed  Edu- 
cational F*  o  1  1  c  1  e  s  C'ommtllee 
v.:!l  ho!;!  a  gc  o:  :.i!  a.crtirig  to 
morrow  night  m  Sta-rman  at 
8  00  to  wh-rh  all  interested 
students    are    in\ited 

T!>c  rorruTiitt'v'  has  ihrc  pri- 
TT'inry  gonls  w.  th'-  ecMoiiik,'  >>-<ir: 
in v'-st  igaf  ion  of  ttie  u  f  n  t-  r  a  1 
e<ln<at!on  recpo  rcmcnt  ~  and 
tlw  desirabilit;  of  >wi'i  h:iu;  to 
tti«'  four  (■»i.irs«  ,v^tt  Ml,  ami  de- 
t.oieel  evaluation  of  each  de- 
p»ar!'Tient's   ciirrx  ulum. 

(K  chaiin.i  n  of  the  commit- 
tee are  .\nn  Bcrn.^b-ni  '65,  Len- 
nie  Osturiskv  64  F^tt'r  (>sn.»s 
64     and    Meredit.i    Tax     hi 

A  suhcoinini  1 1  »'«•  ti'  s  !  u  d  V 
genera!  ediuation  r«-<p  ;  irement  s 
will  irut.stigate  iiov\  well  ttie 
sjM'cihc  oursi's  live  up  to  the 
goals:    stated     m    tiie    cataIogiM\ 


«^  «ia  »•• 


..   ...  ".U  v...i.».;   „*.    •..i-ii  yfitutx     p.r«««T«»r»'    cnange-;    m     ^p<^ 

iK..    ri.vrt..    '.— i    « • —  cilic      re<juireu>enls    could     Ik* 

,  .  ,  made,    and    w  h  e  I  n  <   r     spec  lal 

us*-d  against  him  and  his  f»eoplr  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^    ^^^^^^  ^^  .^  .^  ^  ,^  ^.  ^.  ^.j 

in  tkis  ciHintry      and  ll^l.  in  ef  Placement    .should     be     used     to 

feet,    he    had    b<'en    condemned  enable    slud«'r»ts    to   c  xernfit    al' 


fr .  vrri    H  ■•  -    K  i  r  <  K     f  .-i  i 


\\:^  c  tn«e  of    8^*5^^?  St!  education  retpi;  •."T-ent.s 
-.  -  .  *         without    credit      DifTerird    plans 

being  a   Negro,   .^^gregntion,   to     ^^j    ^..^erai    education      su.  li    as 
days    slavery,     must     lx>     faced    that    of   the    Cnivc-sdy   of   Clu- 

w  as   sick    of    cago.    will    al.so   be   studied 

Olhet     ol>jeK  t.s    of    study     will 
b«'    stub    mall*ns    as    the     nev^ly 


iM>w,    he    .said     He 

the     Negroes     and     whiles 


States,  Williams  had  reported- 
ly determined  'n  .settle  in  Can- 
ada, like  the  men  who  had  es- 


spokesman  for  Communism 


!  ICt«I 


_  .  .  -I  : 


r  «  » 


can  Negro^  Robert  F    Wilb»ms.    caped   slavery   t>eforc   the 

• » - ,..  ♦ 


who  iii   WMiilcd  fuL    kidiiappiiig 


t»  1 


Civil 


»v»» 


heard 


U 


iC 


him,  ar>d  knew   it    He*  delivert^ 
his    an<;wer       -    w  h  i  r  h    turned 

{Coni\ri,Mzd  ov.  Pcigc  7) 


wt>o 
pledgf*d     they      were        b^^hind" 
him;     he     wanted     them     down 
there  with  him.  in  Birmingham 

to  emd  st^gregation  this  year    We  , 

,       ^,,     .,  .         e  grafp.s    for    !nc!'';.,ena'vi!     ,'..;uv 

arc    going    to    fi        the     irio.'*    of  "     ,  ,  i  .\       j  .r 

'  ^     '^        ^  '  and  honors   work    in  the  ddTer 

(Cotiiiniu:d  on  Page  7)  ent  depai  lin'jnts. 


inaugurated  program  of  dc^- 
partmental  compi  c  hensi\  «^s  it.s 
P'-irpcix.    pl.:lv;.'..pl".y .    oiid    >tti- 


cess  or   lack  o{  il  .  an<i   the   pro- 

i  r^d<o  (>»id'»;''  ♦       ,{ 


♦'/ 


Pogc   Four 
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Miyoko  Watambe 


Kabuki:  Song  of  the  Dance 


Herbert  L.  SSiore 


EDITOR  S  NOTE    Mr.  Shore,  a  visiting  lecturer  in  theatre   arts,  is  presently  offering  a  course  in  Theater  oj  the  Non  Western 

^"'*'*  With  the  appearance  of  Mi8«  Miyoko  Watanabe  vA  the  Brantieis  Creative  Arts  Festival,  the  art  of  Kabuki, 
usually  no  more  than  a  strange  and  exoiic  Oriental  name  to  m(Kst  of  us,  beianie  living  theatre  In  an  all-to-briel  eve- 
wiinur  nf  pxcprnls  from  Kabuki  drama  and  dance,  she  demonstrateii  the  basic  simphcity  of  this  theatre  torm,  ana  ai  me 
«anTe  time  opened  a  new  avenue  of  artistic  experience  to  us,  one  which  can  easily  be  understoo<l  by  Western  auoiences 
sr^  ....^^»  ..*.^^^j^ojwetjv«M^»^^^^  _^  er.jrrvabie   lecture-demonstration,    ^5he   Drieny 


sketcht^d  the  origins  and  his- 
tory of  Kabuki,  and  made  uh 
aware  of  the  long  and  arduous 
training  that  performers  had  to 
undergo  Then,  in  short  ex 
cerpts,  she  demonstrated  the 
nature  of  the  art  itself,  empha- 
si/mg  the  fact  thai  this  form 
of  Japanese  theatre  is  indeed 
an  actor's  art,  and  that  often 
acting,  dance  an<{  mime  are 
one  She  demonstrated  the 
various  elcmenls  of  lK)dy  con- 
trol that  can  transform  an  ac- 
tor from  a  male  to  feinalc  char- 
acU  r  and  the  manner  m  which 
simple  elements  of  costume  or 
props  are  used  to  sut,gesl  illu- 
M<.n  the  sleeve  of  a  kimono 
became  a  bottle  from  which 
Biike  was  being  pvoured,  and 
then  in  the  next  instant  it  was 
a  cup  fiOI'i  which  a  mdiuen 
drank  demurely     A  fan  Uname 


Mii^oko   Watdtutbc   perforins   tftc    WIS  1  KHIA    in    her   Ttinrsday 
mylil  lUust  ration  o/  ttie  art  of  Kabuki. 


although 


it 


without    any     changes    of    cos  ine    imuuntr     itiui 

tume  or  intricate  use  of  setting.  nivolvf<i      a      swift      i  o  s  t  ume 

f  the  sea,  fall      lighting,    vi     prop>.     It    Wc«>    the  thiJiige  and   tlu    use   of  a    mask, 

ing     snow,      falling      leaves,      a    actors     movement     alone     that  the    genuinely     moving     source 

pword.   H    fishing    rod,   anything    told     the     story,     that     change<i  of   the   ch'.nge   was   in   the  bo<ly 

at   all.  as   the  suggestive  move      her    from   one   charac  t»r   to    an-  of  the  actress     The  cjuick  trans- 

ments    of    the    actor    stimulated    other,     and     that     created     the  formation      frt)ni      the     vitahty, 
the     imagination     to     complete    rnilieu    and    the     world    of    ob 


completely  in  identification 
with  a  character  or  in  the 
world  of  the  play,  but  rather 
to  resjHind  to  its  beauty  as  a 
work  of  art  and  to  participate 
in  a  form  of  artistic  communion 
with  the  actor.  This  does  not 
mean  that  moments  of  emo- 
tional identification  are  not  to 
Ix'  expected,  however,  or  that 
Kabuki  is  a  cold  and  abstract 
art.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  poignant  moments  in  Miss 
Watanabe  s  portrayal  of  love  in 
the  Wi.stcria  and  in  the  pathetic 
transformation  to  old  age  and 
lielpiessness  that  took  place  in 
I'rashima. 

Miss    Watanabe,    both    in    her 
demonstration      and      her     per- 
formance,   showed   clearly    that 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Reznikoff  and  Ignatow 


Demo-nic  Muse:  Only  in  America 


Ian  Moore 


On  Wednesday  evening  two  poets,  Charles  Reznikoff  and  David  Ignatow,  read  from  their  works  in  the  l^ew- 
isohn  Lecture  series.  The  circumstances  of  the  reading  were  less  auspicious  perhajw  than  the  wcasion  presupjKisecl; 
but  though  the  size  of  the  audience  hardly  indicated  a  Creative  Arts  Fentival,  Mr.  Milton  Hindus  conducted  matters 
with  the  smoothness  of  an  impressario,  eliciting  a  n.iraculous  semblanie  of  interested  res{u»nse  from  the  echoing  of 
the  Olin-Sang  auditorium. 

Mr.  Reznikoff,  the  first  poet  to  read,  was  described  by  Mr.  Hindus  as  poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  historian,  trans- 
lator, and  lawyer,  a  heterogene-  "        J--       •       -  ,       -     '     '   •■  ■.,   '■      •.  ■'  •    ,  ^      '  "- 

-.J-  oB«r»rtm<>nt  of  skills  to  product  the  strength  of  very  writes  a  kind  of  fluid  unmemor-  about  it  "  Here  again,  the  mod- 
whieh  he  benevolently  assenlea.  i**^**!^ 


— i^.:__ii4...M . 


v»»  .««•. 


w..*    ahle 


PETE  8EEGER,  th*-  hiRhlight  of  the  Folk  Festival,  sings  "We 
Shall  Overcome"  with  th«-  audience  of  2.000  people  at  Sha 
piro  Athletic  Center  Saturday  night.  During  this  song  a  col 
lection  of  over  $.350  was  raispd  to  .support  the  activities  of 
the  civil  rights  movement.  Seeger,  who  has  been  called 
"America's  tuning  fork,"  will  be  on  an  extended  tour  abroad 
after  June  of  this  year. 


.. _.„   _  .     .  verse.     Dersonal.     divaga  ulation  of  the  poemf  is  strictly 

Mr    ReznikofT  had   an   informal   without    Mr.    Carruth's   pointer  ^ory.    anecdotal,    journalistic—  euufiutru     w •;;,,•„    u,f    iui^m^ 

manner  of  address,  a  twinkling   1   doubt   if  one  would   find   this  »    poetry    which   gives    the    im-  common,    not    to   say    cornmon* 

sen.se   of    humor,    and    read   his  strength    and   originality   there,   pression  of  being  almost   whol-  place,  speech,  and  the  result   is 

IK)etry   with  animation  and  ob-  or  even  begin  to  look  for  these   'V     verbless,     even     when     the  a      predominating     flatness      uf 

vious     delight.     He     seemed     a  qualities.    I    don't    mean    to    im-    verbs   are    there     Us    most    evi-  style,    greyness    of    tone     VVI,  it 

shrewd,  kindly,  genial,  tolerant   Ply  that  Mr.  Reznikoff  is  in  any   "t'nt  form  of  articulation  is  pro  marks  off  the  poetry  of  Mr    ll 

men     and    his   poems    were    the   way  an  mferior  poet,  merely  to   vided  by  the  frec-Mvt  vignjM>sts  natow    from    that    of    Mr  H. /ni 

poems   of  such   a   man.   Perhaps   suggest  that  he  is  a  poet  of  m.od-   ^^    authorial    dire<tion     (again,  koff  is  not  so  much  a  maltir  of 

if    tlay    had    a    consistent    fault,   ^^i      accomplishment,      whose   ^'<>'>ipare    Whitman)      "I    walk  •'^Ivle   or   content   as  sinmlv    om 

il     was     (to    my    taste    anyway)    rt*pntation  isn't  likely  to  Ix^  en  .'   "I   J^ee   .        ."   "l    meditate  ^'f    temperament      Whereas    Mr 

Ihcir  too  subdued  m<K)d  and  too   hanced      by     any     immodest    ^n><>ri   .         •   Some  of  his  humor  ni/iiikoifs    mu.se    is    a     l>tivorri 

relaxed      style;      the      qualities,    claims.    There   is  surely   a   place    <^"^     poems,     however,     have     a  P«'a.sant,      Mr       I^natows      i^       I 

art  daily     which   stamp   them   as    for    Mr.    Reznikoff    on    the    con     -^""fpness     of    observation     arid  '"■«'<1   jadr    But   a  ^rmi   ,seri^r   of 

di'^tinctivrly  his  temporary      Parnassian      slopes,    ^'""^'i^^'*'"     <>f     P  h  r  a  .^  e     which  '"«"">'"    and  an  unflinching  rv  r. 

but  It  is  a  place  b<'low  the  high-    ^t'rves    in    place    of    wit      Tht  se  f'ontation     of     tht 

est.    And    Mr.    Reznikoff    knows   '*'"*'  the  kind  of  pen  nis  he  writes  (himaged  and  th<> 


best ; 

'Scrap  of  paper.  l)low  n  alKiut 

the   stre<'t. 
You  would  like  to  b<' 

cherished.  I  suppose, 
Like  a  banknote  .  .  ." 


a  mirror,  waves  oi  inc  sea, 


Creative  Arts  '©3 


me     to     warn 


vou 


the  artistic  illusion 

Dances 

After  discussing  and  illus 
trating  the  elements  of  Kabu- 
ki a<  ting.  M  i  -s  s  Watanabe 
walked  through  a  sequence  of 
dances,  explaining  the  stt)ry 
hikI  the  V  a  r  i  o  u  s  dramatic 
monient.s  und  rnoven^<'nls  as 
fJir  wt-nl  Then  slie  returned 
t<'  the  tHKiotiHiK  ai.d  pits' nted 
the  dancis  in  thrir  complete 
form.""  AitiKMil  I  iiiMiiif  nlar V  . 
The  first  p.irt  cf  the  program 
«-iided  with  a  secpiencf  of  thrif 
d.tnits  or  (iarK<'  pantornuncs 
di'ne  to  a  popohtr  soo^  .'-.iie 
was  an  oaf  from  the  c<»untr\ 
tr>  inK  to  vi.sit  h>s  sv\c<t  hoart 
er  ,(t  jrast  to  catch  a  Klmip"^*'  <'^ 
h«  r  llun  a  i::i\  u.ilkmK  d.  u  n 
the  stiM't  arm  in  arm  u:th  her 
lov«  r  and  accident.*  I!\  riinninj^ 
iiit*.  '::ir  p-arc:;*;-.  and  iin.!ii\  a 
diiinkcn  rii.tn  who  ih  ii(\«>-  he 
IS  m  hi^  ovvti  lioii^c  ori'>  to  di^ 
<«'\«r  that  he  is  m  a  Huddhi^t 
l<  niplt         All     thi'so     wt  re     done 


jects  for  us 

The  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  more  extendtnl 
pi esenta I ion  in  fiill  n/stiinie  of 
longer  s<dectior  .>  from  Kabuki 
theatre  The  flr.^t  <.f  {lit.>e,  Fuji 
or  Wisteria,  was  a  series  of 
\ariation.s  on  the  tiierne  of  love 
-the  love  Ixtween  man  and 
woman  using  Its*  wisteria  .md 
pine  .1^  th(  symbols  of  lh»  fe 
riwile  and  loah  The  se«(>n<t 
was  iia.sed  ujM»n  an  <dd  iet'end 
of  I  rashima  Taro,  ttu  mmjii^ 
fisherman  who  --.ives  a  turtle 
and  IS  carrn-d  of!  to  the  palace 
of  the  Kii.^  of  the  Sea  where 
n«'  ii\'es  nappiiv  wiui  a  t)eauti 
fui  princess  H<  l>e(  i.iii«-^  home 
sick,    however,    and    letiirnv 


openness,       and       str<'ngth       of 
youth,    to   the    withered   <j!!a!it> 
of  extreme   age   wa.s   masterful 
ly     conveyed     m     every     move 
nieid    of   Mi.>s   \V..t«tnalM  "s    body 
the  shifts   in  posture  an<l   line 

Roots  of  Japanese  Drama 

Althi>u^h  we  w  I  re  seeing 
onl>  t>rief  -xceipts  iii  *lii^  per- 
forinaiwe.  iht    fe<  lin^  «<f  J. .pan- 


Art  inhibit 


Student  Art  Shows  Well 


Judy  Goldman 


Rose  Art  Museum 


Top '  Goes  the  A  rt  Scene 


rerhai>s    the    rn(»st    .'^lartlinK    quality    u\    t!i»    ;innuiil 


:\\ 


)*- 


Modest    Accomplishment 

Very   .seldom   is  a   moment  of   this,    and    writes   accordingly.    I 

emotional     intensity     generated   doubt  if  he  conceives  of  himself 

bv     ReznikofT's     minor    urban   as   the  "Pindar  of  the   machine 

muse    llaydon  Carruth  (a  critic  age  "    It    was    unfortunate    that 

of  repute)  was  quoted  as  having   the      comparison      with      Hart 

discovered     in    Mr.    ReznikofT's   Crane    was    brought    up     Crane 

was  a  poet  who  did  conceive  of   or; 

himself    as    the    Pindar    of    the  Permit 

machinr   age    (anrt   as  a   maitcr  «K«iii: 

of  fact  coined  the  phrase),  and        That    is   rushing   towards   vou 

ReznikofT    does    not    bear    com-        With  outstretchtnl  fender  '" 

parison      with      Crane.      whose   or   this    imagist   emblem   on    tiie 

poetry     (I'm     constrained     to   style    of    William     Carlos     Wil 

argue),    though    it    also    fails   to    liams  (singled  out  for  praise  by 

fulfil      this     grand      conception.    Mr     Hindu's »; 

fails    far    more    gorgeously    and        "About  an  excavati')n 

nobly,  fails  at  least  with  a  cer-        A  flcx-k  of  bright  reo  lanterns 

tain  pathos  and  romance.  Has  settled  " 

Plain  Language  My  criticism  has  not  been  de 

Mr     ReznikofT  aligns   himself   signtHi  to  dim  the  lustre  of  thes*- 
with    the  Whitmaniau    Iradiliofi    small     gems,     mcrciy     to 
of      rhetorical      and      structural    them    in    their    proper    .setting 

developed    as    a    style    in    the   flexibility   or   looseness 


bini 


to 


of 
he   has 
on    st<»ne 


Charles  Ciuliano 


p  I  (1 1  K- 


u:L    expretohioilKsni    developed    as    a    style    in    me    flexibility    or    looseness    (choose  among   the  largely   undifTerenti 

I.MJII..1HI.  i.n    11-  ....^  v.  o.-K"-'        .      ,  ,     ,  •  .   ..1      1  -     ..1        1-       1  .  lo/i/c         Ti.     «.,^.».»aa  r%/  nVv<3i*-.>,<t    .  V . . .  i  -  ^  c  i ,  >  rM  o  t  .1  liiWifrit.  <j  o  *«  Vi    the    word    that    suits    vour    own  ated     mass    of    Mr      R« /niko/Ts 

ese  theatre  was  effectively  con-    student  exhibit   rmw  at  Slo-sU'r^  i.-  the  displav  (d  .^^ome  very    P.»K'  ^^      1  he  Huccess  of  abstr.u  t  exp.essioni.sm  bMamt  such   ^,,^,,^^^^.^,     ^,jj,     tradition)      "I  opus,      strav      KhamnK^     oi     a 

for     the     roots    of     tlie    profcs.sionai    oil    painting   teehn!<jnes.     'I'he    more   satisfying    that    it    ni.(fke(!  the  first  tinn    llial    America   \\a.^  the  center   have  rx^   tim<'"   writes   Mr     Rez  whimsical     inetr((iH>l:tan     mmd 

uork.s  shown,  in  tliis  reviewer's  estimation,  were   tht.se  of  of  tht    at!    woi  id      It   (jnick!)    heranie  apparent   to  Aineru-aii 


. .  f    T  • 


however 
a  ^limp'^e  (»f  \: 
prifxess  ^ives 
Imix      to      (ai  r\ 


h  o  >  1        }  !  ( 

1  nst  ,1  n!  1  >■ 
ol(t     nian 


a  nd 

t;l  m 
W  Itl 


for 

.i:i(i     The 
t  r  r  .  1  ^  I  i  I  e 

hiiii  and 
u  .1  ins  h  nil  not  to  <•{!«  n  it  But 
ills  eiirio'-ii\  ^'ei-s  I  fie  In  tlt-r  of 
.;  .<  ii^-  ;  li«  1  K'x  .iiui  IS 
1 1 .1  nsfor  ii>(  (i  111  to  an 
Th  i"-     1 1  aiisforiiiat  \i  »n 


tak 


(  s 


I'l.H  e    t  .♦  f<  a  <      tht     e\  «s    of 


Hr.otii    of    .jii'i.in    are    m    ii....it 

in     riM  \  '  !i  lenl     rattier     t  tian     di 
alogue,     in     -'M.t>oli(      nomicry 
and    the    ae'th.lxs    of    motion 
Tlie     i.'nf" '  I  ! -o  it     aspec:     of     this 
Oram.)     is    its    per  for  inain  ••       The 
audieriirs    alnu>'«t     .(iwa\^     know 
the    '-t(.ries    in    ad\aru'e      And    in 
pi  r  fornK-mre.     t.'a      theatre     h* 
(onus  a  pl<ir«'  of  in.i^.i     franklv 
a    till  .itre.    a    piatforni    for    pros 
er:tat]oii    of    virtuositx,    artistr>. 
aiui    tuau'N       Trie    pl.i\     itself    iv 
an    arli^tK     image,    a    nalai.hor, 
rainer    th.m   .i   icpn-sen  !  at  ion  or 
illusiiil)     of     life       'I'he     aiidieiKt 
is   not  expected   t,,      i,,-,,    itself 


lown, 

Mr.   (Ciuliano  an<I    Mis.s  SimonhofT.     Mr.    (iiu!ian<»' 
lie  primarily  in  devel<>pinK  ii'i  «irt   of  silhouette. 


efToM^    nnp-etinis,   collMtor^,    crilH 
'ortrait    sented    ati    entire    itidii.stry. 


BSP 


The  Tragic 


Vision  Ubsciired 


Jo  Anne  Varus 


The  it-actiMps  t(.the  }*  S.J*.  {>roduit:ori  and  American  premiere  of  Aiprionso  Saslre'.s 
Anna  Kleil)e>r  on  Tuesday  Wednesdav  .kxm]  Tlnirsday  of  last  we<-k  were  varie<l.  \\  hi!e 
Home  students  .sat  ui!rno\fd  and.  iM.red  throii^'h  the  iiiterniissionless  iWoTiour  perforni- 
ance.  others  wept  and  sighed  alonv-'  v^ith  the  h\  clerical  title  (-yiaracttT.  F.iit,  few.  if  an\', 
raiifht    the   broader  theatrical  inHiluat  ions   ami    Fnmian   ironie.-    th.at    Sast 


a  niixed  ca^'   at'etiij^ted  to  inl»rprei 


.asi  vv    hc;;.e;!   to  con- 

"he-  hhitne  nu.st   be 


oi     .'Mice       IS    a    s  I  u  II  >     Oi    oOW 
lines    are    made    to    define    con- 
t<»urs,   which   in   turn   reflect   the 
basic      adjustment     and     control 
of  tin    form   within   spactv     Per 
eeption    of    the     image    by    line 
evokes    a    tactile    reaction    that 
in     its     best     in     Mr      Ciuiiano's 
work    IS  sophistK-ated    The  difTi 
I  wlt>     in    this    art    is    to   concei\'e 
(jf  cfdor  e<piatn»ns   tliat    will   ef 
feet    a     moiKH-hromatic    scheme 
to  <  .-,ri.iiUt    the  i>rimacy  of  iine 
The    equali/.iiion    of    color    and 
the  iininediacy  and  objectiviza- 
tn:n    (.f    1  a  r  g  »     <  Iiriiv^dlly    piiie 
form   areas  draws  the  imaj^e  to 
the  surfaee  and  ortlers  the  com- 
position   within    a    single    plane 
Fxperiment    With    Colur 
Mi.s.s   SimonhofT,    who    in    my 

ortiioori    !■;«•.    ;ilv;i'9vv:    be*'n   ''Pe   of 


Automatic    Art 

Mr    Rapi'ajMirt  s      automatic" 
IS    most    signifuant    h<  <   .  i   i 
c- o n  t e m po r  a  f  >     i nspi  r a 


,) 


of 


>e\    and  that   Sarah   Kelter  and 

I^'iac  ed     on     faulty     playwriting, 

inept   tranvlation     and  dire<tion    write   nbout,   and    that   some    of    nn    nddrd    dimension    of    depth 


that  \K  a.«J  wfdl- intent  loned  tait 
not  ,ima>^  \A,e]l  execiileci  \'^  a 
resiilt  of  ttie  inade(juary  m  di 
r«<tion  the  .i.idienie  to<ish.ires 
1h«  M.irne  for  its  <  \  <  s,  ears, 
and  hearts  v^  ere  attuned  to  a 
v«ry  sliort  r-in^c  and  while 
this  raiiKc  inchules  Shak»-sj><>;»re 
as  a  foundation  it  ♦•<pially  ac- 
cepts as  (  riterion  f(  r  Kreatnevs 
the  sentimentality  of  a  bad 
1940  movie 

Mr    Sastre's  attempt  to  show 

lives,  allowing  their  petty  ac- 
tions or  inactions  to  a  s  s  u  m  e 
grave  and  even  tr<ig:r  :mpcr 
tance  which  is  completely  out 
©f  proportion  in  view  of  the 
larger  framework  —  m  this  case 
World  War  Two  and  Facism — 
was  somewhat  lost  The  play 
wnght  was  taken  at  his  worn, 
the  irony  was  not  seen,  and  the 


t  h  (       .  ■  u  ( 
v\  li<  >le    t< 
of    Mam  - 
slipped     |t\ 


1  e  n  C  »       s  v\  .o  lovv  ed      it 

ihe  ^^entimentai    tune 

'-'lie  "     Sast  re'^     i  r<  .n  v 
unnoticeii,     l:k<      ^o 
mari>   thmj.'     which,  oncf    rti  •■>..' 
ru/«-d.    mi^ht    (au-»     fhscomfort 


Fo<us    of    Illusion 


Mi.-s    Kelter   miist  ae^ 
ti.d     respi  aisi  til  li  1  >     foi 
t  hat     Sasi  n    s    major    j 
not    come    across.     Th( 

v    in 


.  ta 


par 

the    fact 

•ml    did 

play    1^ 

the   fact 


ni't    ^'  <  Il    in    her  rol»  s    u,    Heart 
break    H»»use    .tut\    The    Shadow 
of  A   (.unman.    Joel   IMotkn     as 
.Alfred    Merlon,    gave    n    vpott\ 
perfi  r  :i,.i!ice,    at    tim«-^    p.<.v\ei 
fid    I  the   meeting:    uitli    Anna 
after   hi<;   return    fn>i!.   ttit    \«>,tri 
and   at    times   orKomincin^    Mhe 
murrier  of  ("h.oles  Cedieni     Mr 
I'lolkin    lias    a    tendeiu  y    te    in 
tern.di/e     partially    o\»r(oni<' 
in    this   prodiKtion    but    still    his 
most  obtrusive 


art 

It      IS 

ti<m        F*ara<l(i>i<  all\       the     ele- 
ment   of   ehan<  t     oi     landorn   ur 
tM»n  dettrnnnes   a    larj.!<     pait   id 
his   expression,    yet    the    rdualis 
tie     rejM  tition    (>f    (ertain     h,.     < 
gestures    (trie    cm.  ie,    {nv    triai. 
gle  )     dehnes     the     e  n  «    r  ^  y     <  f 
space     m     mystical     patteins    i  i 
notation       In    fact.    In     attemi  i 
to  explore  form  as  svinhol 

Bonita    F  i  e  d  m  .<  n    «oa,J    Loi** 
Stern    are    showing    sorva     ver.\ 
exciting,   very   polisne<l   ^rapiiM 
work       In    two    s  t  u  d  i  (<    nudes, 
Claire  Bradley  works  witli  t<  x 
tural    efTects    that    \ery    <tiai:: 
ingly     superimpose'     th»  Mi-«  !■  • 
tfie    uio.nI    proficient    drafism<-n    thrrnigh    the   tlH-mes   an<i   struc 
in    tlie    d  e  part  m  e  n  t,    has    in       tures  of  her   yranhn    studies, 
creased    the    jX'ssihilities   of   her  Jn     sculpturi'      Ixdh     K<  nn.    t 

(irawiiiK  by  exjilonng  the  gains  .Sliapiro  and  Hora(  lo  Kieinin-iU 
to  Im  had  from  eoloi  Ibr  <»b  hav«'  doru  s^ime  i  m  p  r  e '^  *^  '  v  c 
Je(ti\e  liev  in  «  xp'.'aitinK  the  fi^urati\(  Ki"«»up-^  in  pia-ler  and 
multiplicity  of  hues  inherent  in  burlap  The  advanlaK< 
objec  ts,    in    sceini^    life    through     technicpie  ovc  r  c  lay   is 


and    dealers    that    this    repre- 

To    he   sure    it    was  an   artist's 

[\ii\     ,s«  t     tlu     pace.    ■  ^     " 

1^.11. ,ek    and   Ki  lu-   abstrsct  «yprA«i«ionism.     Muse 

iiaid     eoit     of     it.s    ums   and  galleries   like   the  Mu 

s^nim    of  Modcum    Art,    Buffalo, 


V  OI  Id     and 
I  >?  Ko(  ao  OK 
b«(  ame      tht 
hadei  ship. 

y\)r    th(>    p-T-t    three    years    it 
has     h  (   t    !i     obstived     tiiat     ab 
s!ra<  I   expi  I  ssionlsm  v% ..     en  its 
W  ay      out.      Polla<  k       tia-      h  e  .    n 

(lead  for  several  yeai'-  Kim* 
lias  recently  >Aitd  .md  1  ><  K<>on 
m^  s    last  shou    u  as  consider  (d 

a    laiiure     liien    iin-    •;ovn    oi.o- 

tom    fait    of   ait    p!  leev 

Thiere   .lie    man)     m  a^<  n^    that 


nikoff    "for  the  intricate  medal-  But.    alas,    in«^    K'f'uc^ral    level    of 

lions     of     the     Persians"      And  Mr      fiezniKoif's     woik     is    sug 

after      hearing      him      read      liis  gested   by   C    P    Snows  unmiti 

{K>etry    I    can    l>elieve    him     But  gated   admirati(»n    for    it 

what   a   g(K)d  thing  the   Persians  yes.    Mr     ReznikofT     \  ou 
had  time  for  them' 

Mr     ReznikofT's    language 


sordid,     I  he 
modern,  emn- 
oo.v,..  *^'^*'     J^natows     best 

P^oms  a  sour  sardonic  empha- 
^l^  and  impressivencss  He  was 
at  one  time  manager  of  an  oflice 
n  the  city,  and  this  experience 
has  jjiven  him  some  probably 
'•nicpie  puems  dealing  with  the 
<*;ns.ons  and  psychology 
ofhce  life  Besides  this 
a  quite  funny  poem 
^■ggs,  an  ambitious  dramatic 
poem  alxHit  Oedipus,  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  ..f  the  pro- 
t«g'>ni.st  CI  had  destroved  an 
"nage  I  hated  I  wa«  de.Ctrnvf-d 
"),  a  rather  splendid  in- 
dictment of  American  lif,-  and 
culture  which  concerns  itstdf 
wiUi  the  pervasiveness  of  .soap- 
foam  t'God  help  the  many  who 
nave  died  from  soau  foam!") 
an<1  a  iovely  cniiet  tx>em  alK)ut 
a  Fisherwornan  cuttinj^  uj)  fisfus 
v.hi(h  cone  hides  She  had  done 
one  tliiog  w.dl  Making;  <,ne 
complete  da>    " 

Awl/,.,1    .r 
fii 


•<:    :i    rie   thought    the   con 
lei    between   lireadw  inn  m^,; 
\ersemakjn^      had     j^r«;tt!v 


nd 
af- 


(■<  itU  I  ao  p1  1 1 


IS 


plain  to  the  point  of  anonymity 
He    does    not    exploit    the    latent 
richness   of  the  language,   hard- 
and    tlie    (.uggcnheim    ,^.  ^f,^.^^^  aware  of  its  existence 

His   choice   of  adiectives   is  par 


Houston 

uere     heavily     invested     in    ab 
stract  cxi>ressionisin  to  the  tune 
of     millions    of    dollars      Codec 
tors     many    of    whom    had    paid 
(Mina     pn  ices    for   Pollack,    etc  — 
la.w    would    they    stand'' 


ticularlv    wc^ik    ( Neo  Georgian. 

it   seems   to  me.  somctliing  e\  en    world    '    Fiut    pcihaps   he    is 

Housmann   did   better »       •^^olrh-n    ter    de.M  riheci     hy    another 

sun  " 

world 


call   me   "voon^  and 
ous."    I    siif)[>ose. 

An   Ordinary  Man 

Mr    Hindus   mlO'dmed   r^a\  id 
IgfKitow    witti    a    1  III     frian    on«' 
of    his    ouri    poem^        An    ordin 
arv     man     is    a    message    to    the 

bet 
t  w  ( 


W,.|i  f<'<'tcd  mf.dcin  Ameru-an  {xa  is, 
would  "^^^  l^na'ow  replied  "Of  course 
there  s  a  vonftict  but  we-  absorb 
It  We  Ix'Km  to  write  u  .  1  h 
\enoni  and  end  up  uitli  a  few 
ap'noi  iN,i,.>  "  Thi.s  m;^.ht  v.-!'  b*? 
the    last    word    on    the    Tuo    por  ts 


in    (piestion    here.    on!>     ;t    nceifs 
to    Iw    coupled    uith    .Mr      H</ni- 


I,,.    koff's      illuminating      statement 

^'(Mi    write-    as    a    popular 

H  c.iusc   that's  the  way  you 


'shinv      mist."       "noisy    of    his    line<    as      a    man    bov\hn>: 
"slow       ri\(  rs  "'       He    or    colic  ctm^'    eoin^      or     writing 

—  Kimio  Eto  ~~~ 


that 
man 
feel  ' 


(Co»if '  n  Mccf  on  P(i(jr  7) 


HI      vrr.- 
t\ —  * 


: 1  •» 

^C«  I  I  11  t,j 


;-i  o « J      v\  o  a  I 

her«>       Its     gay     informality 
flexible,    this    is   «■  v  e  r  y  o  n  c 


IS 

'  s 


a  b». t  r  a(  t 
(  !  ined 


mo\  e 
i-.a     v.. 


acting  flaw    The 


a  prism  To  do  so,  s>ie  must 
(  hoos«'  and  distribute  the  eh*- 
m<  rits  of  her  subject  so  that 
they  will  offset,  yet  harmonize, 
with  «'ach  other    (as  to  their  re- 


complex     especial 

—  .•^.     .^..._.   — .     _._  —  ..  . . .  ^         .  — ^...jp^ioitrti        yn- 1  no  oiriiit.  t 

the    auctunce       Sastre    intended  was     that     of     Paul     Fmk      w  lio 

the     story     to     U      refracted  ga\  i    e  redil;ility  and  emthusiasm 

through     i'ne-     double     prism     of  to  the  character  of  Charles  Co- 

;Ufred  iv'e  rton  and  The  Write-r  hen       Jim    Ktc>sty"s    atteuipt    to 

Miss  Kellers  failure  to  keep  the  lx>    unobtrusive     a.-    The    Writer 

focus    of^the    1  I  I  usion    clear  was    altogether    to<i    succes.sful.    abundance  of  color  associations     [ntVicacies 

foitevj    the    iiOi.y    %>.,    fiiirr    out  Although  his  veiice  woi  k»ii  vei  y 

and   left  the   cliche,   too  b<diev-  well  f«)r  him.  h.s  acting  did  not 


ficulty  she  must  deal  with  is  an 
exactitude  of  fragmentation, 
that  without  a  steady  calcula- 
tion   could    produce    an    over- 


In    order    to    master    this   tech- 


of    -     - 
!fiat  one 
can   achieve   an   f  vop    more  im 
presMonistic  an'l     painterly 
effect      Mr    Shapiro   m    particu- 
lar  has  contributed   a    \ «  ry  tine 
piece    of   this    sort,    tense-   and 
strained   in   theme,    relaxed   and    predicted 
confident  in  structurcv  Mr    (-'  • 

tablish  the  same  prcdoninpnt 
contours  and  curvatures  s<  <  u 
in  his  oils  Mr  Kleinman  sIk'^^^ 
some  successful  cubist  gr<'i'r"^^ 
exploring  multiple  vision  ai'l 
of  form  relatu^n 
ships      Ke  has  a    vei  ~ 


♦  \  or  es^.n  )t  I  I'-n  I    rias 
\     started     a'-     a 
trw.r.t     which     v*.a'»    o\.»rra 
tlie     depression    and    vva--    an    al) 
strac  !     f«  rm     of    sex  lat     an^^uish 
As     we      \^  e  1 1     know       moods 
cdiariK'e     (  "t  •;  1  ,i  1 1  s !  \    t\<ii   a'iK'i''d": 
c  .an  t      la'  ;     f  '    r  »    \   e  r      TIa-     t>ii.' 
t  hi  e«  1  )t  K  I  H  iiiinK        K  hue      .o'ld 

F'oiiaek,  aii  iKcame  utaiiiix 
Didn't  someone  say  a  fat  m.ie 
was  h.,pp%  !o  the  contrary, 
8ucc«  drove  Pollack  mad.  The 
horror  of  an  anguished  Pollac  k 
wa'^  to  see  his  pri\atr  beau'. 
fui  m ,  t  d  I  u  -.  --  t  -«  <  1  a  ■  a  a  J ;  u  1  d  l  c 
ima):;t  }lc  (!>!ni!utted  sua  ide 
by    r.imming  a  car  inte-   a   tree. 

(     ret  ui  n     to     tlie-     liK 
ura  .  cubism     edc     A    \e'ar  a^o  no 


de-    chance'    to    make    it     Prices    are 
!ow    but   are   bound   to  soar   in- 

On    the   othe>r   hand,    abstract 


Art  of  the 


Koto 

—  Joshua  Ben  Jacob 


On   Sunday.    May    h,    tlie   P.randeis    (^oative-    Arts    Fe'stual    be-jjan    vvitli    a    recital    ay 
Mr.  Kimio  Eto.  tlie  foremost  livinK  artist  (d"  the    K(do.    a    tlat.    t  hirtcen-stnnge-d    instru- 
ment with  a  movahle  bridge  for  each  string,  'i"h»'  k<do  is  a  tremendously  variable  instru- 
expressionism    tries    to    rally    Y^w\^\  that  can  prcxliice  a  great  diversit>   -af  setunds  when   pla>e'd  b\    rtii  artist  as  skilh   ;   as 
vtrongtli    and    .se-eks    new    lead-    ^j,     Kto.    The  movable  bridges  allow  the  {XTfornur   to   choose   atiy    tonality    he    w    .lies 

within  about  a  three  <Ktave  ran^e ;  he-  ran  vary  Ihe  pitch  ul  any  siring  a  full   tone  by 

be>yond   the  bridge    Such  effects 

also  easily  achie\e>d  l)y  manipu- 
late.n  of  tl>e  string  be>ond  the 
liridKc  Tlie  player  ean  use- 
many  plucks  and  strums  to 
vary  the  sound  Plucking  near 
the  hxe^d  l)ridge-  K'ves  a  sharper 
tone,  w  h  1  I  e  plucking  in  the 
middle  of  the  string  produces 
p  r»ihr>r  mtllow  tone  The  in- 
strumentalist also  has  the  op- 
tion   of    plucking    with    plectra 


e:^      .\\a\    so    we    se-e    Parker, 
Prook^,    Newman,    Francis,  '^t'" 
.\    pire  t'\    gallery   kind  of  painl- 
if^;.'   in  a  necoraiive*  atistraction 


Me 


pre  tt  mess  ('f  a  F^rooks  is 
t !a  I  lue  to  the  new  o  r  d  e  r 
Youn^;er  abstract  artists  1  i  k  «• 
Kf!lv  reject  ttie  fU'e\  lous  emee 
tion.i!  content  and  seek  the^ 
jiard  e  cl>^e.  playing  it   ve-ry  cool 


Hunter    has   gone      pop 


The 


Fb..se  Art   Museum  is  hlled  with    or   with   his  bare   hngers    These 
tlie    newe-st    beroevs    ^^    M     G     many      technical      possibilities 


\^»  'V       w%  t  t\     v^ 


v*  «-*  4>      t  •«*  1^-'^^^ 


,      .  .        .  ^,  .      ,       „     ,..  r,i>t     the    koto    a 

I>ichtenstein.    Oldenburg.    War-   ;;,,.„^.,  4u.e   w,..„ 


variety    of 


^« 


able  and  quite  out  of  proper-  complement  it  David  Glazer 
tion  She  must  be  praised  brought  bis  usual  efficiency 
result  was  an  attitude  of  'So  ^^'K^'y.  however,  for  intelligent  and  brightness  to  the  minor 
what^"  on  ♦he  part  of  many  **"^  scmsitive  work  with  what  role  of  the  desk  clerk  The  rest 
The  tragedy  "in  Anna  Kleiber  is  often  proved  to  be  a  weak  of  the  cast  was  not  as  efYicient 
not    that    this    woman    died    a    ^^^^ipt,    and    for    the    skiHful    or  bright. 

lonely    dcsth.    or    that   she   snd    "^**"  l  - — « -    - 

her   lover  Alfred   Merlon  could         On  the   basis  of  the  Tuc*sday 

The  S€-t,    though    imposing, 
ofte>n   seemed   mor<-   hke  an   im- 
position    II  W()rke<i  best  in  the 
notable  opening  ssene,  and  then 
(Continued  on  Page  tj) 


,  «  *  *u      eeption    of    the    consistency    «^ 

nique,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the        k •  « 


limitations    of    tonal    mood    on 


rt 
in    various   other    contribution*^ 


cubistic  modeling  that  is  abse 


Imposing  Set 


not   make  a    life   together     The  night    performance,    the    only 

tragedy  was  that  the  characters  performance    Tvewed     here, 

saw   themselves   as   tragic,    that  Miss   Abramowil?  s    acting    was 

the  Writer  (in  the  play  )  thought  more  than  laudalde      It  show  eel 

that  he  had  found  a  tragedy  to  her  usual  polish  and  skill  pluj 


each  subject  without  becoming  in  the  show, 

completely    absorbed    in    a    re  Nan    Zweb*m    deserves    m.  n 

stricted    scheme.     Miss   Simon-  Ijf"  '^^  ^'^*^  '^^T^"^  '!f' '".' 

,     «r  ,      .         i>     J  .1.   .  t  ^^^    create    ample,     yet     " 

..^....   w,^,.,^  ...  «i  ..^.x«  >,<»ii  in  Id  straineo  forms  m  veiy  d^o*-"- 

ther    thoroughly   explored    and  ing  spatial  contexts       Sea  i'  >^^ 

it    is   to   her   credit    that  she   is  dess"    by    Miss    SimonbnfT    at 

able  to  establish  an  o  r  i  g  i  n  a  1  tempts  to  locate  eternal  neamv 


in  an 
luminous  and   brilliant  surface    and 

effect. 


image  that   is  evanesi  *  in 
unstable      The    result    i^    << 
remarkably  visionary  piece. 


Then  pop-  hit  It  came  out 
witri  the  bigge'st  profiaganda 
Mt-up  that  an  art  movement 
ever  had  Within  th<'  last  few 
months,  gallery  after  gallery 
lias  gc^ru'  '  p<T"*  '*  ''^  ^^*'  coin 
cidence  tiiai  the  biggest  »:a] 
leriesi  are   on    Madison    Avenue 

The  entire  art  world  has 
ff\rv\r-  e«.  eh*'  ^'''sit^on  of  h?v?nj{ 
lo  answer  the  ejuestion  "How 
do  you  .':tand  on  'pc-p'?" 

Many  en  ties,  such  as  Rosen 
berg,  Greeriberg.  Sed/  and  oth 
er.s   had    nuitie    the  u    careers 


give 

lu)l    etc    The.se  are  perhaps  the    to  those  of  the  guitar,  the  man 
most   extreme,   ana  as  we  weii    dolin,    the    flute,    the    harp   and 
know,    a    movement    is 


Kiniio  Eto.  who  is  blind,  demonstrates  the  vast  ranqc  of  fns 
thirteenstrinq  koto  at  the  first  Itve  performance  of  Creative 
Arts  Week  last  Sunday 


the 
koto 


defined  the   harpsichord    Mr.    Eto   feels 

,        .  ,  that    it    is   his   mission   to   make 

ojy    II.     1M1     .    ,  «« I    -s  ^^^     xoto    familiar     to    Wtrtjit-iii 

And  yet  there  are  many  paint-  audiences. 

rr:;    who    cclkctcrf.    trained    in        With  such  a  rich  instrument,  ,    .        ^,  ,       ,.      .      ►, 

abstract  expressionism  can  still  Mr     Eto   played   a    scheduled  sponde^   enthusiastically   to  h.s 

eniov     for    exam  Die   Brooks  program   of   classical    16th   and  musiciansh.p. 

enioy.    Tor    example    orooKs,  w^^^    century    Japanese    koto  In   the   encores   the   audience 

(H)ttlieb     Rivers.    Francis,    etc  j^^^^^     based    on    pentatonic  demanded,    Mr     Eto    showed 

These  are  also  included   in  the  scales    and    with    no    harmonic  some  of  the  modern  and^  west 

collection.  The  entire  situation  structure.    Much    similarity    in  ern  influences  on  his  art    llr  hb- 

,s  fr,-g,.enui  =r.d  can  go  either  [on.'n^^fj'^ZV  "jT.^^ll  ^^i:^:^on:?Z  'l^Zr^^,    f-Howed  ,h,.s  pi.cc  wi.h  pn,-.  ot 

***'^                       .                         ,    ,  Hiiiuiis    "--;--    r.        -^f-   «,,Kr-;«,,«  «r»fVi  K/%ih  hnnrtc    he  nsert  w^est-    hk*.  own    Ctmipositions,   a    ntmnty 

Certainly  three  to  watch  arc  great    similarity    of    technique  with  boin  nanas,  ne  usea  wesi                               k                       _«^ 

Kelly    Indiana  and  Katz.  These  In  all  of  them,  Mr.  Eto  limited  ern   tonalit.es;   he  employed 

men   have  h  «.iKerity  and  dis  his    strumming    to    his    right  rich    and    often   original    chord 

cipline    that    will    far   out-last  hand,   and   he  did   not   use  any  progressions;    and    he^   played 

the    fad    of    more    sensational  chords    Despite  the   lack   of  fa-  types  of  music  that    hnd   nc-jr 


conventions     of     classical    Eto,   who  prefers  modern  corn- 
music,    the    audience    re-    positions  to  the  classical  (  which 

he  thinks  sound  ail  the  same) 
played  a  medley  of  Japanese 
folk  songs  ss  his  first  encore. 
Soon  after  he  began,  one  lis- 
tened eagerly  for  new  musical 
efTects  and  t*H"hnical  innova- 
tions   from    the    koto     Mr     Eto 

of 


in   contemporaries  like 'Kline.  miliarity  of   the  audience   with  been  intended  for  the  koto    Mr. 


evocative  lone  poern,  v/et-aii 
Currents  '  which  had  a  very  fa- 
miliar weste^rn  ring  Then  e-ame 
a   shorter  program   piece    by   bis 

(Continued  on  Page  7} 
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i  Suninier  Full  of  Sumrnerlane 


Peter  Magnus 


Sini!r?itr!aiu'  !('|ni  sents  a  (■(HRH'pt  nf  siunnu'r  canii)iiiK  for  cliihiren  (iitferent  frorti 
all  otluTs  wilh  which  1  havo  ever  ht'en  in  contarl.  The  camp  will  1h'  an  e<iiuat  ioiial  toni- 
nmiii!>  in  t  hi-  tradition  of  the  HIV  and  wo;  k  of  A.  S.  NeilUSummerhill)  and  HonuM*  Lane 
(Little  Commonwealth  for  *J.I).V)  seeking  to  continue  their  exploration  of  creativity 
and  irtH'doni  with  a  tina!  laith  that  children  are  deeply  and  truly  jifcKHi  and  thai  Iht-  paths 
id  lo\t'  a!e  the  only  paths  to  humanity. 

'l'lu>    I  u  1  (' s   of   Itu'    camp    — — — ~ 


whu  h  ai>{)ly  to  ca nepers  and 
stall  alikt'  should  Ik*  readily 
act  i'|)t«ul  l)y  most  hberal  niind- 
»u    (Miipii-     Thf>    dif  Uit*   fuilcrw- 

i>  All  J»c:c:r:t:"  «ff*M'tin»  the 
coiiiMiuiiity  are  made  by  the 
coiiiniiinity.  Kuch  child,  each 
a(lu!l,  has  an  equal  voice.  Suni- 
ni»*rlarie  in  a  working  demo- 
c  r.u  V. 

:      1  h« 
or  thiUI,  IN  inviiilate. 

3)  (  .uiipers  (and  students) 
ar»*  .n<("|)ted  without  test  or 
(liM  rirnination. 

\>  11  there  are  any  punish- 
uiriiiN,  iJiey  are  entorced  by  the 
( (Miunuiiity  in  a  regular  and 
de/innra*if    fashion. 

.» )     Tliere   is  no  censorship  of 
anv     kind.    There    are    no    rules 
comtrning    purely    private    be 
havior 

♦it  Program  is  develoi>ed  by 
tfie  ( <»ninuinit>  .  .No  member  of 
thf  community  is  coerced  into 
p.trtu  ipating  in  any  activity. 

TIk'  (  .uiip  !.->  ^oiti^  to  Stan 
funclioiiai^  for  llic  firsl  liiiu' 
this  cun^.mer  •"  F<<».',niaii.  Nortli 
Carolina  wh«Tc  il  has  IHH  ac-rt\s 
of  land  in  \hv  Ix'antiful  Hluc 
Ridge  .Mountains  The  director 
of  this  non  profit  camp  is  thr 
dyiiainu  (itor^''  von  Hilsht-i 
iner  of   NC-a    \ork.  whos*-  :r..iin 


Surnnierlarie     is     ttie     logistical  grtnip  chooses  and  plans  its  own 

headquarters  for  this   project  project      with      counselors,      in 

In    addition    to    assisting    the  view  of  the  larger  n^nnis  of  the 

migrant  farmers,  two  oilier  am  camp    and    the    {ilans    of    other 

bilious  projects  are  planned  for  groups     Or    they    may    have    no 

the  Volunteer  Workers  and  the  project    or    one    complet«dy    n- 

leeiis    I»vlp;nn  t*^*   Aikoalachian  relevant    lo    anything.    The    di- 

poor  in  the  mountains,  and  the  redo*    b^'^'ves   that   kid.s^  have 

reeslablishn^ent    of    Hig^ilander  tlie    right   to    be   wtumk.    T.ivcl 

Folk   Sclux)!   ill  Tennessee.   Tlie  ous,  lazy  and  fractious,  just  like 


latter  project   merits  an  expla- 
right  of  privacy,  adult    nation      Quoting    a    portion    of 

iHie  of  Mr  von  IIilsheinuTS  re- 
cent articles:  ■Highlaiui<i  Folk 
School  IS  no  more.  Far  nu)ie 
than  ;U)  \ears  it  labored  in  the 
Si)uth  lo  l>ring  alH)ut  humanity 
lo  that  unmanned  region  The 
IiUle  lady  wlu)  refuscxi  lo  move 
lo  the  rear  of  the  Montgomery 
l>iis  was  a  Highlander  gradu- 
ate Thousands  of  starving 
peons  in  the  off  shore  islands 
of  CicHjrgia  and  the  Carol inas 
live  because  of  Highlander. 
Hundreds  of  Sou'Jurners  got 
their  first  practical  taste  of  in- 
tegration at  Highlander  II  was 
a  sctiool  lo  teach  folk  skills 
Handicraft  induslrv.  Commun- 
ity leadership  at  the  practical 
w.irl;:ng  i«»v/«l  Building  houses 
Midwifery  Folksongs  ana  piay- 
er  Yeali,  dear  rationalist, 
piayer  .'Xthei.sts  wiio  worked 
Pu'ie  sii(l(lenl\  gcjl  some  insight 
into  w  hat  the  mountain  religion 


preocciii)aiion 
the  hin*i:ir»  :^<w 


i.s   as   dirceior    uf    means  to  folk    wh(>   prav   before 


I 


%«'<  »  r- 


■»   (J  *  fcFI  ; 


Volunt 
(gen-: 
ed    by 
Heller, 
among 


f 


or 


People 


I  I     Wdikti 

1 :  *    called 

I'liul    (I'MKiman.    Jos<'ph 
and       I'cjul       Kr.i,s.-.n<  I 

others.     Tlu'     \'oUuil«-er 
Worker  Proj(  <  t.s  are  stafle<l    hy 
people    whci    work    for    subsist 
^'n*  c    to    help   ixopU 
trained  on  Uu-  job. 
peeled   to  maintain 
ards      «_»[      work      and 


iie\ 


•  *t'e 
and  arc    tx 

Ingli    stand 

1  1  I  ;^  i  I  t  V 


Pe 


opie 


t.. 
tth 
a  I ' 


;  I  n 


.■>hut 


each  meeting,  even  the  easual 
gathering  c^n  the  front  iK)rch. 
'rhe\  wiii-n'l  too  honest  Icj  bow 
at  |)rav«-r.  to  listen  sympathe- 
Ii'  ctlly  to  simpli'  pieties,  or  to 
join  lustil>-  at  li>iiin>  h'ood. 
walei.  work,  pl>i>,  lo.  e  aiui 
compaiiii>n>.tii  1.  w  e  r  e  rn  u  e  h 
more  import.inl  th.m  leligious 
di.sputation  Tlu'N  did  a  goini 
work  .Aiut  thi  y  wt-re  let  dov\'n 
The  olcier  campt'rs  and  work- 
er.>  wiii  aiiciiipt  li!  i.;''l  tins 
worth  whale  seh(,K)l  back  on  il.s 
feel 

.\(  tivities 

.As  to  the  a(  tuities  within  Hie 
camp  the    children    cluK>s*', 

of»**ri  writing,  prcxlucing  cast- 
ing, directing  aiKl  playing  thc:r 
own  dramas  Counjielors  are 
available  —  but  si»ldom  called. 
Tlic  staff  role,  as  always,  is  to 
insure  dem<Kratic  interplay  in 
a  framework  that  rtxognizes 
the  needs  of  the  art  form.  I*r«J- 
fessional  staff  artists  may  Im' 
found  diiywiifie  T'ot-^  niojr 
turn  to  anyone  with  "  Here.  yiMi 
try  it  ■■  An  individual  may  Ix' 
turned  loosi'  on  a  ',\  x  40  piece 
of  paper  with  instructions 
■'^aint  9om*'thing  '  Kids  may 
find  hunks  of  wet  clay  by  tiieir 
bunks  in  the  morning,  or  at  the 
tat>le  Always  skilhxi  advice, 
t»i-hmcai  knowledge  to  follow 
the  creative  direction  »ei  by  the 
child — to  b<»  used  by  the  child 
in    his     work 

As  far  as  swimming  gfx^s.  ttie 
dutn  t<»r.^  of  Suminrilane  insist 
on  an  active  staff,  confidently 
ancf  alertly  in  the  water  willi 
the  kids  .  .  .  No  hysterical  fun 
.  Plenty  of  equipment  for 
ev  TV  s^>ort  Any  organization 
must  Ci>n5e  from  the  campers, 
staff   will   help 

I'eople  talk  alK>ut  everything 

at   Sumrnerlane    Here   the   staff 

IS    really    on    its    mettle.    They 

must  challenge,  question,  push, 

,.  ,  .  ^^    ^^    many    analyze,  clarify,  summarize  and 

work  (  c.mps   for  young  peopU 


who  want 
ip  One-  (j1 
tilings  lilt  l.adrrs  delesl 
rharilifv,  which  sfH-nd 
KO  H)  of  their  l)udget  on  ad- 
ministration The\  are  trying 
\>  iv,  ;r:^.ag;.n:<»  ive  enouiih  lo 
t*i  rik  d  projcvl>.  like  Hunger 
Hi.'n  each  year  100,000  in 
f>»n!-  mostly  the  children  (if 
im.<rart!  farmers,  die  o'  malnu 
tr  tioii',  which  involve  jM-oplc 
dii.Mtly  —  without  intervening 
adiMMiist  I  at  ion      wit/-.    De<>t)|c 

Mo>t  .»f  the  staff  of  Sununer 
lane  f"j>'»>K   •.    -..♦ II   -.   . ., 

the    work    ol    People.    In    estab 
li^hiiik^    thf    .Suinmerlane    Camp 
thi-s    ^urnnuT     -  and    a    SumrTier 
Ian.-  X  .h  ,.(>!  next  fall),  ttiis  group 
oi   d.  voted   jMoplc  does  not  feel 
ttiat    fr'fdom    is   merely    a    gim 
mi<  k      for      a     nice     camp     and 
s.  ;i.»oi    twit  a  vial)le  way  of  life 
Prople  s     work      with     migrant 
fartn    ia!>orers,    the   urban    poor. 
juwnil.'    deluujuent.'-:.    and 


their    i>arents 

In  sf  oil,  Suinmerlane  be- 
lieves ill  teaching  through  liv- 
ing. Suinmerlane  belic>\es  in 
living  joy.  ficH'dom,  creativity, 
explc»ralion,  work  and  love. 
Contact 

I  must,  at  this  jHunt,  add  my 
own  siH'Cial  interest  m  Sum- 
rnerlane Carr.p  During  the  last 
two  years  1  have  become  C4uile 
fra-ndly  with  a  small  group 
of  boys  from  Harlem  On  my 
vacation^  f :oni  Hrandeis,  Phil 
(Ki).  C  lyde  i.  lli).  Fid  win  (11!), 
Lionel  ill2).  and  Kenneth  (IJ) 
and  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
going  on  trips,  swimming,  fish- 
ing, playing  ball,  anci  even 
s  I  u  d  >  I  n  g  some  math  and 
Frc>nch  Dui  ing  tlie  summc-r.>>  of 
19{)1  and  1962.  I  was  able  to 
keep  in  clo.se  contact  with  the 
lH>ys.  many  of  the  thii  gs  we 
did,  the  places  w c  visited,  rc-p- 
resented  unicpie  opporlunit  ic^s 
for    them 

As  enjovable  as  tins  exfx'ri- 
enc«*  iiaN  iH'fii  loi  nu  .  i  wwum 
like  to  see  the  l>oys  f;et  the  op- 
f>.rtun:ty  It)  have  a  r'-;^'  >-'«"n- 
mi  r  \a(alion  awa>  from  the 
cit\  and  at  So  iin  i  a-i  lan<'  .Sum- 
m<r  !an»-  is  a  jilaci'  m  vvhicii 
iii\  friend-^  v\  1 1 1  fe<'i  ciitinly 
coinforlaijle  .iM'1  at  h<»me  I 
want  them  l(j  es<  ape  then  st.ig- 
nant  env  ii oninent  for  a  while 
and  to  Ix*  able  to  follow  the 
succ-mct  word.N  of  Milcle-lt  .San- 
dwt  iSr>  ;n  h.!.^  »'ssa>  on  (ieNtalt 
'Ilierapy  (Justice.  .May  7.  ivifi.ii, 
"(eHxim.ui.  and  wc  with  him, 
are  moving  towards  a  new  .sci- 
ence of  the  soul,  affinning  the 
power  of  the  individual  to 
create  himself  and  enter  more 
fully    inl(;    Ihe    world 

The  iioOO  it  would  take  to 
.s«*nd  the  5  boys  to  Suinmerlane 
for  a  full  9  weeks  is  n>ore  than 
I  [X'r.sonally  can  afforci  I  was 
hoping  I  could  tarn  to  Hrandeis 
students  who  would  like,  as  I 
would,  to  s»M-  my  friends  get 
thi<  v«'ry  rar»'  ouuorUinity. 
Plea.s«'  hi'lp  me  to  give  tlie 
boys  a  ehance  t-)  go  to  Sum- 
rnerlane by  means  of  check.-; 
(made  out  to  Summer  lane 
Camp  I.  ca.sh.  and  fund  raisio^. 
I  will  be  happy  to  di.s<u.Hs  yny 
detail.s  concerning  People.  Sum- 
merlane.  or  the  l>oys  with  any 
mlere.sted    person 


plain 
(  New 
thejr 

C   A      '. 


just 
K;d'^     p.'ov.e     their     [>)int 
"j'orkcr.s      int#*res(ed      in 
'  >'re»-t    school       mav    call 

.Meaningful    Work 

Summer  i.On-  Camp  offers  a 
rich,  full  choice  of  activities 
The  child  ;s  not  coc-rc  txl  (.r  se- 
duced iii'o  cf loosing  The- re  is  a 
wide  ai.d  exciting  \ariety  of 
proi?rams  fro.m  which  U)  chaHi.s*' 
The  lx'aut>  of  the  camp  is  that 
there  i.->  no  '  busy  work  '  made 
f«»r    iis    own    sake 


is 


The     A  oik     at    Sumrnerlane 

both  manly  and  provocative 

il    H»  rves    America  s'    most    de- 

I"   •»-■>•       itK:Kr\tK,a.       *  I       M»       t%.t»      Kfym  It 

reward.     The    kids,     of    course, 

are   under   no  pressure  to  enter 

the   work    program    In   a    M-ns*^'. 

Sumiticrlane   is  two  camps    f>n«' 

for   <  hildren.  and  one  for  adults 

will    ar»'  ready  lo  assurm'  .social 

r.  >;K'iri>iiMlitit->>    The    leens   may 

a  >.    a>^ume    resp<jnsibi lities    in    They   have  to   make  dem(K-racv 

wo;  king      with      the      children     work    If  thev   want  to  eat.  they 

for 
the 


prolx".  but  they  must  give  pri- 
ority to  the  evolution  of  the 
students'  (campers  )  views  As 
Mr.  von  Hilsheimer  lecently 
notf»a,  "ii  we  nao  as  many 
campers  signed  up  as  appli- 
cants for  the  staff  wed  open 
up    two   carnps   ' 

The  program  of  the  camp 
starts  at  the  bus  door  On  the 
first  day.  campers  have  to  solve 
proi>lems     of     living     together 


BSP 

rCoTirinto'd  /roni  Vaqe  4) 

only  one  level  wa.;  used  Al- 
though this  ominous  construc- 
tion was  imaginative",  it  was 
ill  concerned  and  ofttn  vvorked 
against  the  play  rather  than 
for  it  In  .scenes  wliere  atten- 
tion should  have  Ikm-u  given  to 
meaning,  dialogue,  and  acting. 
the  actcjrs  were  forced  to  be- 
corr.c  acrobats.  t^>o«  the  audi- 
ences attention  was  diverted 
from  the  important  issues  The 
most  obvious  example  was  the 
scene  on  the  bridge,  where  lK)th 


•  A  «  a^.  a  •  c 


»»\^  «  <b.  *^*  V 


Teenag<rs  may  be  enrolled  full- 
time  or  part  time  in  the  volun- 
teer projei  t  for  the  summer. 
This  lUf  hides  working  with  the 
thoii-.irid-.    of    migrant    farmers 

("lot-Mv    iri> rwi vr>ri«th<rvH    Negroes! 

in  this  particular  portion  of 
Noriii     Carolina      At     Summer 

Jane.      VOiiin  ;»-•-!       »»'»i  rvt-i.^,     man 

niobiie  t#  ams  providing  me<iical 

car.'  Ml  lis.  clothing,  and  child 
care     To    migrant    field    iiauds. 


have     to     n^ake     decisions 


themselves      Ttie 
camp    IS    entitled 


bus     to 


JM'cau.se 


the 

tlH- 

see 


»i  »  r>  *■»  o 


might     wish    to 

V'  •  T-f»  I  »->  1  'J  f..  .  '.  I 

Hills  of  Ktiitucky,  Senator 
Hyrd  s  apple  farm,  and /or  a 
Penl«-rosiai  Revival  lor  a  few 
days  iK-fore  they  actually  de- 
cide to  go  to  the  ramp 


Thu^    at    SuiiunerLine,    each    wa&  priatc'd. 


love  were  obs<  un  d  by  a  maze 
ol  monkey  bars 

The  attempt  to  do  the  new 
and  unusual  m  college  theater 
i.s  praiseworthy  But  ambitious 
drama  students  should  learn  to 
cri(M)se  quaiiiy  to  work  with 
and  not  just  the  bizarre  On  the 
whole,  the  production  of  Anna 
Kleiber  was  as  much  a  success 
as  it  was  a  failure  This  review- 
er, however,  must  take  offense 
at  the  poor  taste  and  mtellec- 
West    tuai    snobbery    shown    in    the 

natc  t  ti  a  t  the  interpretation 
jiromised  in  the  first  twc  para- 
graphs <iid  not  materialire  on 
stage  It  is  just  plain  unfortu- 
nate   that    the   third    paragraph 


"vagrant 
campers 
the 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    restouront    in    Wolthom 

hos  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for   your   added    picosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW   4-4010 
Open  6  A.M.  -7:30  P.M. 


l^^OaCfeagofi^ 


C        ^  V^(-t  ul/i(fr  of  "I  Was  fi  Teer\-(uje  Ihourf",  "The  Many 
^■^i-^/^  Lows  of  l>ohu  CiIUh",  etc.) 


TILL  WK    MKET  ACJAIN 

With  to.i:iy'.«<  iriKtallriicnt  I  comi'irte  iii\  imitli  year  of  writins; 
n»liiinii.^  Ill  \out  lollrL'i-  nr'.N-^ii.iprr  t^r  tin-  intk.-r^  of  \t  irlhoro 
Citi:»rettcs  111  \  :i"A  o!  llic  o<  (  a,^loii,  I  !io[n'  I  in.tv  be  foi.'jvr(l 
if   I    t^et   :v  liltle  iiiiav. 

Tlievi-  in;!'  \"ir  iiHV**  ptts->(Ml  Ilk''  tiiiH  luimile^H.  In  f.iet, 
i  woul.i  not  iM'lie\e  lleit  vo  imidi  \u""  ''■«-  -ot;.-  \,v  except  tint 
I  lii\f  iii\  wife  nearby  as  :i  IkiikIv  rrfcreiK  .•  Win:!  1  -l.iit--d 
coliiniiiiiig  for  .Marll)or«»s,  ^h.'  \sa.s  h  slip  ..l  i  !.'irl  >upple  .i.-^  fi 
reiMl  Old  fair  as  the  ^Miir;-'-  r(Mi;iv  slie  \^  lmmiLhI,  hunpy.  an<l 
HIV,  I,  to  hiliiiL'  tlie  j)()stni;ui  Sfill.  I  coun!  in\-<'lf  iu<  kv  Most 
(,!'  uw  lii-'iiM-  \vlio  were  iiiarn'-'l  .it  t!i-'  ^mic  titm'  i':i;e  v\!\.'.s 

who  cliMM-  r:M<  mI!  iI;1V.  I  inv-<-ll  li.i>.-  ll.'\fr  l.;iil  tills  Ir  .nl.i.i 
and  I  :itti;Mi!c  lu^  -o,h1  ioii;..;:-  t--  !!.•■  !::■•  !!::i»  !  i-i-"  r'-'-.T 
;:tM ck    iii\    v.'.N'   \Mtli   inv   Irui'l.     I    lii\''  aKv;i\-    u-"<i  a  folded 


^>'15  /^-'J 


ifs  dm  mdk^iCd^M^t 


new<<fiAj>»'r  pv^ii  tlirouifliout  th<»  prolori^»*<|  new^p.tp,  r  >trika 
HI  N.  v;  Vnk  l)nriii«;  tlii.>  [wrKxi  1  li«d  'Ik-  ;iiriiinil  ttlitioii  >f 
tht»  M  iiH  li.'-ter  <  eiHrdifiri  Howii  iiidnilv  Irom  ImihI.iikI  I  iiiii.Ht 
ronl»*»*H,  howevi-r,  tiutt  it  >*it.-*  not  »*ntir«*i\  ->at i>i.i<  tory  I  lie  iir- 
riiAil  flittoii  of  the  <  iimrdirtn  \^  pnnl^Nl  on  p.nper  ho  lii<lii  And 
HiriMy  that  it  innk**;-*  littU'  or  no  unpnvi.'^ioii  wh.-n  uh-  s|h{»h  one  « 
wif#»  Min**,  in  fnit^  lhoui<ht  it  w.-o*  Home  kue'  >A  ^Hnie  ,'ii:<l  l^»ni 
K'vrral  ]vx\T^  u{  niv  troijs^Ts 

But  I  di((resrt  1  w;i.'<  HHVin>(  what  a  pl»';L.s)ir»'  it  li.i-<  lKH*ri  to 
wnt«'  till-*  (ol'imn  ."or  tl.»'  In-t  nine  yrar?*  t  )r  the  lackers  i*f 
MdiriU>r.>  t  ig.irrtte?',  a  n!'.»*  s;f'"!|'  '"  ""-m.  aa  'oivotu*  who  h.ti* 
»Mn|»l<Nl  their  war**.'^  would  Hll^|)*Mt.  I  hfy  art-  .i.s  lui-llow  ,vi  tli« 
a(5«Ml  t4»bH<-c.>H  liirv  M.  :..!  '!"!"■  V  'irt-  •t.-'  [Hir'-  .i-s  '  ii.-  v\  Intc  ('•■lliilo,-»« 
filter  tiw'V  liHNt'  de\  iM'd  llir'.-  ;i;r  lo\,il,  true,  (  on  n  wiuioti.tol-", 
and  con-itHnt,  ;tnd  I  hie  never  !or  .iii  n.^t.-ui'  v^:^^'■f••d  i:i  my 
belief  th.-it  Hoiiif  d.i\'  thf\    will   pH\   III"'    or  lih->%«'  i  i-l   siir.i'  yf^rn, 

I'.ut  workiriji  lor  th.-  n,;ik.-r-.  o!  Mirllxjnj  h.H.-*  not  Ufii  t  hrt 
rresl*'^f  o!  inv  \>^<--\-\,\r--  ....-r  t',r  i  u-f  www  S'-ar-^  lite  clih'f 
fcit  i-,|hcI  i.  .11  li  i>  li.'c'i  Ariiiltji  lof  yuu  -  itn'  !  oii.'i^.'  !« .Mi|l  i!  I  iri 
of  Ain.Tii  .'(  it  .-  :*  fHre  »nM  lufkv  cohinUM-t  .*[|.,  ,.»u  imd  KV. 
auduMice  so  fiiji  o!  !(it»'lhi;fii' «■  .tiid  \»M\.v  1  wni-.j  like  'vry 
Ilinrh  to  -sho'A  ii.\  ;ipi  .riM  ,.»!..  ill  i'\  .'i^kiiiic  \  "U  ah  over  to  iny 
hou-^»  for  t*'H  ?tn.i  o.'itnu'Mi  (<»okii-s,  i>ul  there  ir>  no  t<  jhng  how 
Iiian\   of  \'>u  ill)   NM!e  w..ul(]  hite. 

For  inaiiv  of  \(Ml  thi^  ;-  th.'  :,i.>l  \e:ir  .;'  eolict'e  I'hi-  ;-.  es[x*- 
CIhIIv    true    forseii|..rs     To    tho-ie    I    ext.;|.i    tll\     h<:irtt.-it    whIicm 

that  you  will  find  the  wor|.!  outside  «\  !i.t[ipy  vnlh'v  lo  jiire.ora 
I  exteiitJ  in>-  lie.'Utfelt  v^ishej*  that  you  will  lx""oine  .H<Miior>t  Vo 
Br»phoniorex  I  extend  Miv  lieartfelt  wishes  tliat  voii  will  Ixn'oiims 
Junior"*  To  fresjiriiet,  I  extend  iny  lie.nrtfejt  w:-he.H  fh.it  you  wil' 
IxM-orne  .Soph.  Ill  lores  Tm  tho-e  ..f  vou  K"i'ii^  ""  '•'*•'  er*<duat« 
Bchool  I  e\ten.|  rnv  hejrtfel?  wi-l  f*s  tha*  \oii  will  m.'*rry  inoney. 

To  hII  of  you  let  'o'  s.'»\-  one  thitin  dunng  the  yenr  I  hav« 
he»-ti  fiivoioiis  ,<tiid  iuiru>  dufihH  t(>e  |>a.si  vejvr  [>0"isll»lv  \nm 
oft^-n  than  I  liHxe  mi,HK'ne«l  but  the  tune  hju*  now  o<>ine  for 
B<»ine  ^'rious  talk  W!i.Tte\er  your  xfatus,  whnti'ver  your  pl.irm, 
I  ho[)e  tji.it  suceess  v;\\\  ,>ittend  } our  ventun>«. 

Stay  happy.   ^Kn-,  lo'»tH'.  ©i»MM*iHfcuti 


Wc,  the  mnkem  of  Marlhoro  (ignretiea,  fonfeim  to  more  than 
a  few  nerir}us  ntomenfs  during  the  nine  ;;<.'.•.■«  iic  have  upon- 
$t*r*^  thsM  uninhibited  and  tincen»nred  column.  But  in  the 
main,  u^  hat^  had  fttn  and  no,  »e*  hope,  l>atH'  yon.  Let  u9 
tuUi  our  good  ui»h€»  to  Old  Max's:  itay  happy;  atay  Zoom. 


Franconia  College 


imgham 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

lack  of  struelure  in  which  the 
definition  of  the  situation  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  students 
themselves.  These  latter  groups 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the 
"laboratory"  s<^^sion«  in  Psy- 
chology  30b. 

Sia4«nt    Autonomy 

Noting  that  "the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  given  us  virtually 
a  fi'ee  hand"  in  the  running  of 
Franconia,  Greenway  stated 
that  there  would  be  almost  total 
student  autonomy  al  the  col- 
lege. Virtually  all  restrictions, 
he  said,  would  be  set  and  en- 
forced by  a  "town  meeting,"  as 
at  Antioch — though  the  prac- 
tice of  students  at  that  college 
Ui  hire  and  fire  facultyrnem- 
bers  would  not  oe  lonuwt-J, 
Greenway  stress*  d  that  stu- 
dents would  reieive  an  equal 
voice  in  the  running  of  the  coin- 
munity. 

Though  grades  and  SATs 
will  Ix'  considered  in  ehoosing 
Ftudents,  the  tiualities  given 
))riinary  importance  are  inten 
Kity.  honestly  and  '  s^eking- 
3ies.v  "  A  well  run,  carefully- 
fclructurtxi    interview    af    about 


two  hours  would,  Greenway  de- 
clared, *'give  us  a  pretty  strong 
intuitive  feeling"  of  the  qu«ij- 
fications  of  a  particular  appli- 
cant. 

ApplicatloiMi 

AfH>)^<^**t*o'^"  from  the  local 
schools  are  being  considered, 
with  about  170  received  from 
all  over  the  country.  Tlie  tuition 
and  room  and  l>oard  will  cost 
about  $2500  per  year,  roughly 
the  same  as  Brandeis'.  Enroll- 
ment will  be  kept  at  150  for  the 
first  year  and  exp«nd«»d  to  2.*S0 
after  that.  The  President  of  the 
College,  selected  last  Septem- 
ber, is  John  Fallon,  Provost  of 
Nasson  College  in  Maine. 

The  location  of  Franconia 
has  been  called  "frighteningly 
beautiful."  The  college  itself  is 

*-~— ~-  »«»^>«  kw^t^kl    affnrdinff 

dormitory  spece  at  prices  other- 
wise unobtainable  nowadays.  It 
is  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the 
town,  which  is  stt  in  a  valley, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  White 
Mountains.  As  the  town  of 
Franconia  is  a  summer  and  win- 
ter resort,  the  colle^^e  will  in- 
clude a  gt)lf  course,  ski  range, 
tennis  courts  and  a  rid:ng 
stable. 


(Continued  from  Pagt  3) 
America  thi.s  summer  and  force 
America    to   wake    up.    We   will 
end  it  this  year. 

No  speaker  other  than  Bevels 
came  so  near  to  calling  for  mas- 
sive disobedience — m  military 
and  economic,  as  well  as  racial 
,natters — to  the  President  and 
to  the  regime  that  permits  .such 
atrocities  and  njustiees  to  go 
on.  The  audience's  enthusiasm 
for  the  Birmingham  minister 
was  the  greatest  of  the  after- 
noon. 

Two  large  barrels  were  filled 
with  money  to  b<'  sent  to  Bir- 
mingham and  petitions  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President 
were  circulated. 


MANDELL'S 

•  men's  cloHnng 

•  sport«we«r 

•  form«l  weor  for  hire 

311   W«l«wl  S*re««,  N#wt*iivillc 
LA  7  694C 


Cramiali  -  Hicks  Co. 

;0«EIGN  CARS 
SALES  —  SERVICf 

22«  W*fCM»«ff  Jurmpikm 
Wetieei^  HiH«  CE  S-7400 


FOR  RENT 
JULY  &  AUGUST 

6  r*«m  house  on  beowfilMl  400 
•cr«  t«rfM;  completely  fun»»«he4; 
22  mMiMtes  trem  BreiiJ>it. 

$95    PER    MONTH 

Facwity  Pnt^wnd  —  Refetet»c«»t 
CONTACT  GIL   HENKIN 


vm 


Res.  PlHme  TW  3-2520 

Angefo  Costelkm§ 

A  Berber  Science  Greiluete 
847  M«in  Street 


•  record 

•  9«Mt«fS 

•  sheet  m«*s«< 

•  mwvicel  ecceMeries 

fast,  special  order  service 

Newtoiiviile  TV  &  Reconl  Co. 

321  Wolnitt  St.  LA  7-6191 


Conrad  Lynn  at  IIUAC 


(Continued  from  Patfe  3) 
out    to    be   the    last    substantive 
comment    of    tlie    afternoon    — 
in  a  piercing  voice  which  grew 
louder   as   he    went   on: 

"I  object  to  the  characteri- 
zation of  the.s<'  organizations  as 
Communist  projects  Tbey  are 
projects    o'    the    left  I    m;. 

definitely   on    the   left  and    I 

un,     wiiiuig    to    di.setis.".    them 
with  you    in    exhaustive   detail 
Tbe    American     Forum    v\  anted 
to   CiiHi   out   wbetber   by   discus- 
.mon  we  could   find  a  new   way 


for  America  1  do  not  happen 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  Gov- 
ernment, w  li  i  c  h  permits  the 
brutalization  of  those  Negroes 
in  Birmingham  " 

The  audience  applauded  loud- 
ly Willis  excused  the  witness 
and  the  hearing  ended  After- 
war(is  i'nose  v\iio  bau  Untitled 
stc»od  talking  with  tbeir  friends 
in  the  hall  of  the  Old  House  Of- 
}>«•♦"  HiiiUling.  just  beyond  car- 
shot  of  a  L'roon  from  the  C'om 
mittee  which  was  s  t  a  n  d  i  n  g 
around  discussing  the  day's 
business. 


Katliiiki 


(Coitfinurd  from  /*rM/e  4) 
Ki.buki     .eto-.K.     iH.wever     slyl 
ii.ed.  i.-  rooteti   :n  re,tb!y    Hatlier 
than     being     satisrie<l    with    the 
<lir(  rt    j^.rtra>.il    of    the    details 
of     reablN,     it    attem{)ts    inste.id 
to    aiistrait     details    an<l    forms 
from    reality    and   present    them 
in   such   a    way    as  to  commuiii 
tale   the   t  s'^rner'^   tbat    urid«rlie 
pbirie.'iie:::!,      r.ilber      tb.m      tbe 
<-bar;i(  '«  I  i-l  ks    of    tlie    |)l»eiiom- 
i-na   tbeni-^«-l\e:- 

Traininif 

Will)  tbe  t\pe  of  control  and 
iTi.irUry  lit*.  (  .s.sio  V  ill  tins  ,u  I , 
It  m  no  wonder  tliat  the  train- 
ing of  a  Kabuki  a(  t(»r  kn-gms 
when  lie  IS  about  six  \e.irs  old 
imtl  often  continues  into  bis 
thirties  and  forties  Tiie  great 
;»4tnr's  tr.iiri  j-rotrgrr.  or  p«'r- 
luips  "disciples'  ly  \hi-  Ix'tler 
word  to  convey  th*-  sense  of 
commitment  that  we  find 
among  these  artists  The  names 
<>f  great  actors  have  bi'come 
titles  that  are  inxne  by  the 
outstanding  disciples,  tith-s  that 


are  earned  and  honors  that  arr 
awaid*^!   for   mastery    a<  bievc  <l 

A  signiluaiit  indication  of 
the  place  of  Miss  W.ilanabe  n; 
tb(>  world  of  the  .lapao^"-*'  -tajze 
is  the  fact  that  her  skill  has 
be*'n  Kioni'i  J  d  uith  th«  r<«re  dis^ 
linetion  i»f  thit'o  .siK  n  niies  th- 
rived from  the  nam<>s  of  mas- 
ters in  the  Kabiiki  theatre  In 
ad(iiti<<n  to  h<  r  aehie\einents 
as  an  actor,  sh.^  is  a  leading 
scluilar  of  Kal)uki,  a  translator 
of  ('/lavs,  anci  a  tiii«>,i<>i  <••  v... 
tin(  tion  At  pievcnt.  -he  is 
working  \\ith  I  Me  Insliliii--  h-r 
Advanr«-rl  S*'K^>'  "i  'rVi.-:.ft>. 
Arts  in  New  York,  \vlier<', 
among  other  things,  she  is  en 
gaged  in  training  a  group  of 
Ameruan  actors  m  the  ait  of 
Kabuki. 

Miss  Watan.ibe  also  show«  fi 
herself  to  Ix'  a  pers.)!!  of  rare 
graciousne.s.s  and  (harm  and  of 
warm  humor  In  fa<t.  her  h-c- 
tur(  demonstration  was  [»re- 
sented  with  such  relaxed  and 
informal  ea.se  that  it  provided 
us  again  with  a  ruw  and  re 
freshing  insight  into  Japanese 
chara<  ter. 


Art  of 
the  Koio 

('rf>Tn'i»'ned  /ro7H  /*(i^;e  5) 
teacher,  Micbio  Miyagi,  in 
which  the  koto  was  made  to 
imitate  railroad  sounds  w  \  I  b 
amusing  hd(  lity  Mr  Kto  fin- 
ished tbe  |)rogram  with  an  ac- 
curate, though  mannered  ptr- 
formance  of  "Swanee  Riv«-r," 
which  indiiates  a  major  inter- 
est :   bringing  togeliier  Eas^  and 

West 

Although  Mr  Fto  is  a  \ir- 
iioso  of  classical  koto  music, 
his  training  and  interest  make 
him  very  much  a  west*  rn  mu- 
sician tie  began  his  musu  al 
training  on  the  piano;  in  order 
to  have  an  instrument  of  wider 
range-  to  use  with  a  twelve- 
i,>n».    scale,    be    has    ord«'red    a 

. .,-»..      e.  ..^        ■•♦^.r>«        it  I  .i  ,  .        f    r    /.    ir»-» 

iv\»»iiyiivt        ..ii...^       .......       • 

Japan  He  i^  f)resently  plan- 
ning a  concert  tour  for  the 
coniing  fall 

Mr  Kto  •^i;>iiine(i  up  lus  -kill 
and  his  int.  i »  -t  w  h  i  '  e-  talk- 
ing a  t)  out  t  h  1  V  tw<  nt\  five 
string  m-trurnent  \\r  sa>^  thiit 
vine  e  classieal  koto  ithi>^u'  is 
strummed  onl\  witli  the  right 
hand,  t  h  i  r  t  e  e  n  strings  are 
cnov!}.;h,  b'!t  sine*'  he  now 
strums'"  w  i!h  b  <•  t  h  hand.-  .  he 
.-ass.  ■]  havt  thirl. 'en  -trings 
for  my  light  hand  I  lued  thir- 
teen   more    for    mv    left." 
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Moody  St. 

YW  4  4800 

BANKS  SQUARE 
SHELL  STATION 

MEL    MEZZONE,    Prop. 
Moin  ot  South  —  TW  3  9405 


We  Accept  Everyone 

Scooter  Plates 

Car  Plates 

One  Day  Service 

Budget  Terms 

ALL  TYPE 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

462   Moody  St. 


TW   4  2250 


BURDETT 

COLLEGE 


^OjAf/       YOU 

'    -^         Can    Learn 


Poets 


SHORTHAND 
IN    6    WEEKS 

Tel.phon.    CO     7    743^ 
^6C)    ftvacon    S»   ,    Boston,     Mo»» 


NIKON 
MICROSCOPES 

SPECIAL    OFFER    FOR    SENIOR 
PRE  MED.CAL    STUDENTS 

Superv    quoiiry    by    tUe    mokers    of 
rhe   world  tomous   NIKON   comero 
and    occcssories       Guoronttcd    oc 
ceptonce    ot    oil    mcdicol     *«Kools 
Coll    or    write    tor    ipectol    "NIKON 
MEDICAL     STUDENI      MICRO 
SCOPE  '   brochure   ond   iptciol  dis 
count    oHtr    for    students    entering 
medical   scKool.     Exclusive    in   New 
En^lond   ot 

FERRANTI  -  DEGE.  INC 

1252  Moss    Ave  ,  Horvord  Squore 
Combridgc,   Moss. 
Phcnc  Kl  7    8600 


I  C, nit  I  tnifd    i  I  <''ii    /'(lee   S  ) 

These    two    ir,«  n    .irt     tin     >»  !f 
.styled     poeis     (if     ri     liemocrii  >  ;c 
era.   a   demec  i  .ilie    »  thie     I    m.ivi 
nothing;  aK.''"'^'   (leni('<'r;i(  >    .i>  a 
concepi.  tnouKn  il  uiiuiii  1>«    sm 
fortiir.iite   if   it  lurned  tui!   to   Im 
(►ne  that  was  hostile  to  Ih.    pro 
duetior.   of  M"  at    poetrv     Anfl    I 
don  t    mean    to    ^u^^Jest    that    a 
democratic   «  lenu  nt    in    the    po- 
etry of  the^e  two  men  (  xist'^   in 
almost  direct  ratio  to  an  innate 
poverty    of    sirisibility     1    m<an 
to  state  it 


Hon 


ors 


(Coiinnued  inttn  Paae  3) 

*64     philosophy      Naomi    Vln'-s 
rrman     63    antl    Lynn    Sneider 
'63  receive<i  awards  also 

There  were  al.*JO  awards  for 
citizen.ship,  concern  for  fellow 
students  and  service  to  the 
jichcK)l  to  Alan  Rapaport  '63, 
Bebjy  Schnilz  '63,  Michael  Po- 
rfv.  'fifi-  Kenneth  Kemper  '63. 
Anita  Blau  "65.  Ronald  Hol- 
lander 63,  Carol  Stemfeldt 
'64,  and  Theresa  Ca.stellana  63. 

Other  awards  were  jjiver.  to 
Stephen  HilzenratJi  '63.  David 
Merrill  '64,  James  Walker  '64 
and  William  Schneider    €6. 

The  largest  prize  awarded 
■was  given  to  Celia  Us.sak  '64. 
The  prize,  carrying  a  stipend  of 
$50(1.  IS  given  to  a  junior,  to  be 
applied  toward  his  or  her  tui- 
tion It  is  donatfxl  by  the 
IVomen's   Committee,   to   honor 


^      •*4  < 


shewn  aca 


demic    achievement    and    lead- 
ership in  campus   activities. 

Final  selection  of  awards  is 
made  by  the  Committee  on 
Prizes  and  Awards,  headed  tfy 
Dean  I.  Milton  SackA. 


Commencement 

CCoTifniued  from  F^runi  Page) 
nlty    as    a    le<-turer    in    govern 
ment  in  1949  and  wa.s  promote<l 
to  the  rank  of  as.sociat*   profes- 
sor  in    1951    «tii*J    to   lull    pIU^f^- 

sor  three  year?  later. 

In  1952.  he  was  appf)inted 
secretary  of  the  so-called  Op- 
rvonhpin^pr  DJ«n«^l  assigned  to 
appraise  the  problems  of  dis- 
armament and  atomic  energy 
control.  Dr  J.  Robert  Oppen 
heimer.  Dr.  Vanncvar  B  ii  «  h, 
John  Sloan  Dickey  and  Allen 
W.  Dulles  served  with  him  on 
that  panel. 

Mr.  Bundy  ha.s  received  hon- 
orary degrees  from  Harvard 
University,  Brown  University. 
Oberlin  College  and  Hofstra 
College  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Political  Science  As- 
socistion  thp  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science,  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  and  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  ol  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 


Monarch  Diner  Inc 

789    MAIN    STREET 

WALTHAM 

Op«n  5   AM         C»o««  f  00  f  M 
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FOR  ALL  YOUR  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

Stationery,   Wearing   Apparel 

Cosmetics,   Candies   and 

Furnishings  for  Your   Room 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

299  Moody  Street,   Waltham 
TW  4  2196 

Your  Money  Is  Worth  More 
at  a  Woo/worth  Store 

i«ANDEIS    ST'JOENTS    WELCOMt 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Woltham  Super  Market 


TW 


III 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FaKnY  farmer  ft  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  UNVIN  -  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING      FREE  DELIVERY     HALLMARK  CARDS 
Sme€i^  Caurtesv  To  Bnadek  Students  Ami  Fawhv 


J  * 


Pogc  Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


iMUy  14,  1f6S 


Gastonguay  Steals  GBI  Spotlight 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Portents  of  Doom 


Jeff  Cohen 


. 


As  the  st-nu'sUr  draws  to  a  close  the  Braiidei;s  athletic  pro 
Rram  appears  shrou.led    in  an  ever  increasing  veil  of  dcK>m  and 
forel>odinK     To  be  brief,  the  situation  is  approaching  catstrophic 
proportions 

The  wht)le  story  is  too  dismal  to  tell,  but  signs  of  it  may 
be  found  throughout  this  page  To  sum  tnmgs  up,  the  possibih- 
lu-s  of  having  winning  teams,  or.  for  that  matter,  mildly  success^ 
fufones  apiM'ar  rather  remote  Only  Bud  Collins"  tennis  squad 
Isjs  the  chancr  of  tuushum  with  a  decent  record,  but  it  Has 
been  far   from  a  good  season  when  compared   with  others. 

There  are   no   easy    answers  and    no   miracles   are    required 
I   would    not    he  so    foolish   a^   to  ci.li    for   winners    in   all    sports 
K..|}ur    what    is  niH>ded    is  a   viable  program    in   as   many   sp<jrts 
a.^  possible-  with  t>mphasis  on  one  sport      -  »v^«i'"»»*" 

Whv  l»;.sk.th.n^  v..-y  ,:n.»/.e  Basketball  [vqu.res  Iv.'o 
or  three  i'..od  players  every  year  for  success  Baseball  and 
track  requite  loo  many  athletes  lor  a  school  the  M/.e  of  H-  i'>M,-is 
to  s"--'y  As  It  is.  Clyde  Crawford's  track  team  has  done  re 
markabiy  well  and  the"  running  of  V.d  Ciaslonguay  in  particular 
has  l)een  unifortnly  spectacular 

But  with  basketball  we  could  go  places  Wh(  n  l^^*'  ;^'';  ;>' 
dropped  football  the  wor<i  went  out  that  Brande.s  ^'^;;^^'^/;  "^, 
ce.Urate  on  basketball  a.ui  irack  To  date  ^^^^''■^^;^•^,\' ..^^^  V  J^  j^, 
signs  of  this  new  attitude  No  one  really  t'xpects  "^ -^'^^^^ '^  J  ' 
pr.duce  teams  capable  of  stopping  Fioston  ^  ^^'^^^''J'^^ 
derue  But  th(>re  is  n..  reason  why  the  Judges  should  m)t  rank 
a  >  ve  the  other  schools  in  the  Boston  .rea  There  .s  n«;  reason 
w  y  Br  nde.s  .huuM  fa.l  to  receive  hohday  and  ix'^t  season 
u2nament  bui..  There  .s  no  reason  why  ^^-^^r^^^^'^'^^Z 
»,asketbali  l'.--  calibre  of  Wheaton  Williams  or  Hofstra  schools 
*.f    ihoiit    F^randeii    si/.e   and   situation 

M    re     ."need..i.   but   th.s   .s  the  starting    pouU.   the   fu  cmm 

from   winch   to   build   a    balanced.    '"^'-■.^V^'^  \\7t'ie 'sch   o 

■It  I  rut  both  iH'ople  t.)  the  .-vents  and  athlete.,  to  the  school 

"''     Tl.;    .u  w   athletic  diiec  f.i    will  b<-  an   mux.rtant   n^.n.nXU. 


By  JEFF  COHEN 

I  ittle  E(i  C.astontruay,  the  Brandeis  junior  who  is  rapidly  becomiiiK  one  of  the  finest 
middle  distance  runners  \n  the  Kast.  stole  the  show  from  the  likes  of  Larry  Rawson  of 
Boston  Colle^^e  arid  A^Rrey  Awori  of  Harvard  (by  way  of  Uganda)  in  the  second  an- 
nual  c;reater  Boston  IntercolleRiate  Track  meet  held  at  Brandeis,  1  uesday  and  Wednes- 
day Harvard  won  the  meet  with  81  points  to  78  for  B  C.  r..  ,  j  a 
"(;us"  ran  what  is  shapinif  up  as  the  finest  race  of  the  year  in^New  hngland  and. 

perhaps,   llie  east    For  the  first — —  " 

for  runner-up  B  C  —  but  with- 1  for   second    by    Ivan   Cohen    of 
drew    its    top    runners    in    the    Tufts.    Bobby    Gilvey    of    B.C 


time  this  Spring  coach  Clyde 
Crawford  -  knowing  he  had 
no  chance  of  winning  the  meet 
against  powerful  Harvard  and 
B.C  -  allowed  G;istonguay  to 
point    toward    one    race    —   the 

880. 

Running  in  Tuesday's  trials, 
Kd  paccKi  himself  well,  and 
placed   third   to  John  Ogden  of  |  9  28  4,   t)Oth 


sprints    including   the    fabulous 
Awori  when  the  weather  turned 
cold  and  rainy.  As  a  result  B  C. 
made     a     run     at     the 
helptxi   along   by   a   fine 


in    the    mile    and    two    mile    by 

Larry    Rawson    who    ran    away 

from  the  field  in  both  events  — 

weie      4:14  2      and 

meet  records — and 


won  in  48  0  with  ease. 

Paul  Edry  continues  to   per- 
form   remarkably    well    in    the 
leaders  I  hurdles  picking  up  three  points 
double  I  for  a   third    place   finish    in   the 


i.i< 


rebuilding      He   must   provid. 


Ir  (iireclu)n   for   the   cntue    program. 


juii^.i.-K      •-     •  ,,        .  ,j^.,,    ^„.,^  ,1^^.   „iost  out 

},,■  riui<»   t)iiiid  his  coacning  Man   "">'  - --  ^  ,.,.,,,,  ■,l^^ 

f    ,,.  own   competitors    wh.h-   pns.ntmg   an    ^'^''t  ■'       ,w 

prospective   athlete.      He   nu,.t    be   a    man    who    kriow.s   how    tc 
Ll..dule,    to   allow    Brandt-is   to   play    it^   calibre   of    ball    against 
teams  of  its  own  rank 

Most    mipoitaiit    of   all,    th<'   n.-w    a  tl 
and   iiuMiiixi  -1  «>i 


and   all  of  the  coaches 
.i.i...>--  .<..|)ar  tinttit    must    get   the   most   out 

,p,.  I?,:^  i/o  mmutes  late  and  ...ie:  :nann.-d  hu  a  mabh  1  ke 
n  .occer  team  showing  up  ^.ilh  wuls  nx  ^  '''•;,,',;„: '^; 
i.ke   'he  baseball  team   being  forced  to  Ha..  1    vs.h  -.,>!> 

ten  men  uiL'rncv    in  wh.n   1  .on  say- 

If  there  appears  to  be  a  "/^^^  '    ,  /  a    x     year    Br  ..ul.  i>     .t    .. 
ing  there   is   good   reason   for   it      Alt-  f    n.  ^J   V^  '.' 

,nt.T...ll.«,,,t.    p...^...",   1.  ft   .,lur  aJc*_yc-^^_ 

Harvard  Routs  Brandeis 


Harvard  and  Kd  Tantorski  of 
B  U  It  was  a  different  story 
on  Winfoesday 

What  tiatl  been  a  warm  after 
noon  turned  overcast,  windy, 
cold  and  driz/.ly  by  the  time  the 
880  was  ready  to  go  Kd  Mee- 
han  of  Harvard  set  a  blister- 
ing pace  through  the  first  440 
with  a  ^'S  second  clocking  as 
the  gun  sounded  ft)r  the  final 
lap  C.astoriguay  clung  to  Mee- 
hans  shoulder  into  th.e  first 
turn  and  fought  off  a  bid  by 
Jim  Owens  of  B  C  .lust  past 
the  turn  Gus  made  his  move 

Taking  the  lead  lie  continued 
the  torrid  pace  as  tl»e  field 
spread  out  tx-hind  him  Meehan 
and  Owt-ns  t.red  and  fell  iM-hmd 
m  the  straight  away  as  Tantor 
ski  made  his  move  ae.il  came 
into  second  pla(e  Ciastonguay 
began  to  really  pour  on  the 
i  coals  As  thev  entered  the  turn 
'  into  the  final  eurve  Ogden  of 
Harvard      nured     in     last     place 


till  I »  U  g  I  i 


nuicli  o!  tb.e  race,  -^tart 


(M    lo 


.<  u 


t 


1  -1 
oil 


no 


In  25-3 


Baseball  Tilt 


Uv  V\:\\:\i  WKINKK 


ber 


T^e 

i . .     f 


]I:ir\  an 

\*.eeK.    > 


I    (   I  itnx.n    paid    the    Judges    a    "frieiul!'.  " 
♦  .-....1    .    e.ilij   nik'h!    in    l)ecein 


soli 

big 

int: 


The  Judges  had  h..pe^  ot   a  grai.dslain  over  the  Critn 
ha\n>g    air»-ad\    taken    t*ie+  — 


lex 

lad 


l)a->kt-:l);iil    game     and    hav- 
...^   a   h.a.ehall   gane  and    tennis 
mal<  !!    lo   *'^'   played   that    after 
ni'.-.n     But    t>V    >even   oClork.   the 
h.i  ,.  hall    le.un    had   been  (ietr,o. 

j^heii    t)v    a    2ri  :;    > «  .-,  r  ;-. 

luui     iiol.'s    down     ttie    C  bar 
the    P.i.ind.'i-     'v\\n\.    t'.ini 
bowed    .;    ! 

The   .sland->   w.-re  pa«  ked   ju-i 
before  game  time    <  There  were 
appr..ximalely    49    peov,Ie     plu^ 
H    f."A     batbovs   '     bill    <-  "  '"  ''  ^ 
,  ;„MuMi    u[)    liie    game    for    Har- 
vard w  lib  a  .lean  single  to  left 
1.,m    Bil.wleau    ihen    popped    up 
one  of   Larry   l.essard>  ptW  hes 
P  a  li  1     Hmche/    ra-ed    out    and 
(;.Tie   MacDonald   raced   m    The 
ball,     Paul,    and    (lene    bll     t^>^ 
gi'thrr    in    a    rieap   of    5r..;:;   an„ 
h'g.s    A  wild  pitch    a  s:ngle    and 
a     passed     ball     afterwards    ac 
counted    for   the   Crimson  s   first 

thrt  e   run> 

But  the  Blue  and  White  wer( 


stage 

error 


v».av    x'-t    when    a    single, 

and    v^alk    had    tilled    the 

1.;....^    .Johii  Stephenson  stepped 

"lip  .Old  xnia-4ied  Ihe  ball  to  left 
By  Ml-  lini.-  Mar  >i.-n  had  fielded 
ihe  ball  oMif  rui!,>  had  v\"^'^<\ 
\\^,•  plate  Aiiotner  ualk  and 
!)i.  k  Dleh!.  (  .11)1.011  of  1  he  foot 
ball  tram,  stepped  up  .uui  >ent 
a     long    <hi\e    to    it-nier       Nurm 


I  airt  t   V 

I  ■  I  H  I  1 1  •      <  '  1  I       *>■>••       f . 

sp.ue    mio    the    final    turn 

Riuuiiiil;   all   out     Ci.islonguay 
(  hing    lo    .1    ti'.ier    or    four    yard 
It-ati      .ts       r.iiitiM>ki      vveakened 
anu  (  »t;<ien   m.tde  his  ehallenge 
For  a   few    moments  it   appealed 
1  (Kit     <  )g<le[i     niii;!it     (  ateii     him. 
hill   (ins   maintained   his   margin 
and     finished     ahea<i     b.v      three; 
strides    with    a    tmung   of     1    f)0  6. 
The    time    helttied    the    meet 
riM-ord    by    a  H    ^t-ioiuK     slashed  , 
G.ish.ngv'uvs  be.M   t:m.'  by  c  lose 
to    four     "nioke    liie    s(  hool    and  ! 
tr.uk    reeoids    .ukI    bettered    the 

f  .  .  >  .    ,   t       t  1  •  >  I ,  .      r  I  1  r  A      in      t  !  !  <  •      ; !  '■  e  a 

I   ......  ^         ....  .5  ..... 

I'av.'orskl  s    1 .  jj^  0  ear  I  ei    m   the 

.M-a-'  >n 

K.-Dorts    had     it     fb..l     ^     !    ^\ 
(■lo(  king    would    ipiaiitN     for    the 
WV,       c  hampioiiNhip-         -Xcting 
Ath.!et!c    Director     '  Koxv"    Flu 
mere,  reportedly     has  offered  to 
()av    Cus     e\p'  !i-"^    lo    the    .\.a 
tp.n.ds    if    he    performs    v».ell     in 
the  u(><  oiiun-  l-'..c-'erns  .iiid  .New 
F  n  g  1  .*  r  1  d  s 

A-  for  the  me.  '    llarv  .ard  built 
up   wM.it    appe.utd    to    t>e   an    in 
surnioui liable  It  a-'i 
field   events  4.'> 


a  double  by  Larry  Flynn  in  the 
100  and  220 

Harvard,  however,  swept  the 
first  three  places  in  ttie  discos 
held  Wednesday,  placed  third 
in  tlie  two  mile  and  second  in 
the  mile  relay  to  pull  out  its 
triumph 

Don  Florman  gave  another 
fine  performance  in  the  mile 
placing  third  despite  a  fast  pace 
over  the  first  lap  and  Raw  son's 
blistering  ^K'rformance  there- 
after Florman  ran  a  strong 
steady  race  top  lace  third  be- 
hind Rawson  and  Tom  Meagher 
of    BC 

P'rank  dcddschmidt,  drawing 
the  outside  lane,  ran  a  g(K>d 
440  but  was  nipped  at  the  wire 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS  ! 

•  skiing   equipment 

•  sporting  goods 

•  men's   clotliing 

•  sportswear 

835  Main  St.  TW  4  0530 


highs   Ix'hind  Terry    Dorsehner 
and   Al  Tervalon  of  MIT 

N\-wesi  member  of  the  squad, 
Mike  Gundle  picked  up  a  point 
in  the  hop  step  and  jump  won 
by  Harvard's  Chris  Ohiri  of 
Nigeria  with  a  tremendous  leap 
of  49  feet  one  inch.  Cold- 
sehmidt.  jumping  as  well  as  he 
has  all  season.  picked  up 
fourth  in  the  broad  jump  with 
a   leap  of  22   feet  six  inches 

The  relay  team  of  Gastong- 
uay. Edry,  Joe  Perkins  and 
Florman  took  a  third  to  score 
seven  betti-r  than  B.U.  and  nine 
better   than    Tufts 

In  a  dual  meet  at  Brandeis, 
Saturday.  MIT  stopr>cd  the 
Judges.  84  41.  with  Gus  taking 
a  double  in  the  440  and  8K0. 
Florman  winning  the  mile  and 
j>lacing  second  in  the  880  and 
Goldschmidt  placing  in  the  220, 
440    and    broad    jump. 


MARCOU 
JEWELERS 

•  diamonds    and    watches 

•  watch  ond  jewelry  repairing 

3  Moody  St.      TW  9-2220 


CITY  HALL 
SHOE  SERVICE 

oil  types  of  orthopedic  work 
623  Main  St.   (Opposite  City   Hall) 
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Tourney  Penally 'J  waltham,  mass,  ik 

m  ■>  ^        TWinbrook   3-9338        2 

Steve  Mora  C^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Trips 
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WEST  END 
SERViCENTER 


Esso. 


809   Main   Street 

(Corner  ot  Bacon) 
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Hart's 
Diner 

OPEN 
AROUND 

THE 
CLOCK 


1     4  I 


-I,., 


.U-,\ 


ind 


going      1 ) a (  k     to 


the 
the 


l)all     kept 

M:ut  y  lioudr.-au  took  over 
the  pitiliirig  ctions  and  y\.as 
greeted  liy  three  straight  hunts 
Foiirnu'r  came  and  tmislu-d  the 
unnng  By  the  liine  it  was  «)ver 
Smith  had  thrown  out  a  runner 
attempting  to  stt-al.  and  14  runs 
had  scored  on  7  hits  and  4  t-r- 
rors 

As  the  game  dawdled  on  a 
new  figure  made  the  scene  A 
halding.    stocky    fellow,    kntiwn 


,„,^   _  .,,  ^..',;.H  *ln  the  second    «s  the  ^an  fron.  CryzmislT.  had 
Mciioriaid  tripled  with  two  out 


-u^-,,.    hit?  vtiiftf»nts  on 
four    hours,    the    agon  y 


After 

was  «»ver  The  eight  die-hard 
fans  left,  slowly  walked  up  the 
hill     .And    the    two    blond    coc-ds 


Boh     Fiunkett.    replacuig    Hin 
chey    who    was    injured.    s<  ored 
(_;,.o,.  v.'i'h   a   Single  to  left. 

Bv     the     sixth     Harvard     has  >       ,       j           t    ^   .u,     ......L- 

an,ass..d    a    9-1    lead    on    strong  w-r,-   iMx.ked  up  lor  the   week 

hiituig    and    the    Judges'    weak  ^'"d                  ,     .      ,     .                     , 

n.'lrl.r7c     In    UM-   V,7^r.^^^-,   ^-th  Taking    their    fortunes    iip    to 

Dave    Fournier    ^ingied,    Fred  Maine,     tin*    Judges    M)uici     ....t 

M'lrnen    tripled    and    Steve  lialt   Colhy•'^  first   inning  threat 

Snnth  .mgUfl  to  hrmg  the  mar-  Six     runs    scored     \>vUnv    Hie 

ein    down    to    9  M      (Two    pretty  Judges    gained     hold     of    them- 

blond  (-..♦•ds  had   u.ronspuuous-  ><«'Ue<    Tlie  fiual  scor.-   was  9  .? 


iy  rhangfd  synifiai  »n«  .-^  •:  ur;r.;, 
tho  V  (•  V  e  n  t  h  iruU-Og  stretch 
Thev  had  joino.l  Iwo  Jntm  li.n- 
vard'.-i  in  ihe  Cnuix'in  -tands  ' 
!m  the  seventh  Hir-.t-d  s.-n' 
lY     haii'.-rs     h;    th-      til-it-      To*' 


T>v^     .Tiid^res 
Hatnr^    ii   ft 


and 


•  I- 


■   •  «A  ft.  ft.  • 


..I  t    (- 

I  /  ft  ftA  to  ^. 


h.a'.'C    two    m  '*  r  e 
t  was  rumoff'd 

vv»'re     v\orkint'     fur  iou,-%ly     'm     a 
'.t'u    chem;'   )!    '•>  <  fiuse   rain 
a  niv>n.cnro  iiulav, 


at 


Stf.  (■  Moi  a  tiaveif<i  to  Wil 
linnistown.  %!<i>>.  Thiusdav  as 
the  Brandeis  ^olf  tram  >^  sole 
entry  in  ttie  Nf-A  Fugland  C.olf 
{;hanipion>hip>  onl\  to  have 
tvi>o  prriahy  strukes  keep  him 
from  qualifying  on  Friday  for 
th.'  wa-ekend  match  play  finals. 
M.,ra  card(>d  an  83  over  the 
dif1i(  ult.  ram  swept  layout  hut 
a  ruling  which  said  that  a  free 
lift,  for  what  he  took  to  Ik^ 
casual  water,  wa.-  not  justified 
and  cost  him  two  strokes  put- 
ting him  j'ust  above  the  cut  off 
point 

The     g()lf     team     sufTercd     its 
ninth  straight   loss.   Wednesday. 
-,«    tho    B  ♦>  1  m  o  n  t    CC    when    a 
strong  University  of  Mass    team  i 
hand<>d    them    a    6  1    .setback 
Mora    carded    the    only    victory  , 
for     Brandeis      He     eagled     tlie 
12th  hole  to  even  his  match  and  ; 
I  won  the   Ifith  and    17tli  to  take 
the    close    contest    from    Mass'; 
i » » I  •  ! :  "i  a  n  ' 

With  a  full  squarl  of  se\<m 
playe:  s  for  Ihe  tir>t  time  this 
vejj^on.  th«'  .Judges  entertaimd 
what  was  t  h  o  u  U  n  t  to  be  its 
eas'est  o{>poiient  of  ihe  si -.a  on 
B  t .  N  t  o  n  I ' ;i : \  e r  ■  t y  at  t  i i e 
u..i.>w,nt  C'C  May  fJ  Ih  andfis 
failerj  to  win  a  sinuo-  i..r. tft  1.  :r. : 
th,o  fifth  shulout  in  eight  t<  am 
niatciies.  ' 
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Brandeis  Marks  Tweiith  Annual  Commencement; 


McGeorge  Bundy  to  Deliver  Graduation  Address 


DEGREE  RECIPIENTS 


SIDNEY   FARBER 


MARTHA 


Mi-r.EORfiE    Bl'NDY 


Seniors,  Graduate  Students 
To  Garner  428  Degrees; 
Donadio  Is  Valedictorian 

Brandeis  University  will  celebrate  its  twelfth  annual 
commencement  exercises  June  9.  Hijfhlij^htinK  the  program 
will  be  an  address  by  McCJeorge  Bundy,  IVesident  Ken- 
nedy's sj>ecia!  assistant  for  national  security. 

Brandeis,  which  will  award  baccalaureate  dejfree«  to 
:r29  seniors  and  advanced  dej^rees  to  99  graduate  student.H, 
will  also  confer  an  honorary  degree  on  Mr.  Bundy,  former 
(lean  of  Harvard  University's  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Brandeis  will  also  honor  eight  other  prominent  public 
iigurt's  wiih  riotiuirti'y  decrees. 

Those  who  will  be  honored  are  l\HAhu  Iliath,  President 

of  the  Hebrew  University;  Sidney  Farber.  a  leading  cancer 

researchei  ;   John   VV.   (iardner.   Prt\-ident    of   the   Carnegie 

I  Fodndai  ion ;    Martlia    (ii-aham,    choreograi)her    and    danc- 

•^ror:  Alfred   A     Knopf,  pubUsher; 


Morrissey  Appointed  New  Dean  of  Students; 
Sacks  to  Act  as  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies 


ir^iiiiiii    i»i    .•»vi>n..-.i«ip,vi.  liar varoi 

1 'n !v>'r^i » v  h i^'tor iin ,  Margaret 
Cli.isf  Smith  t'  S  Sfaatt>r  from 
M,i;:^-  n:\-{  Arlli-r  Jiays  Sul/- 
J)t'ru»r-  C'M.nttnan  i)f  \\\i'  Boar-i 
!>f   \\\r    New 

!  X  ■    rl  t 


0. 


-  f  St  n(^»M'. t  s 


<•.^- 


Kermit  Morrissey,  now  serving  as  special  assi-'ant  to  the  Pr»'si(|.'nf.  ha^  lu'ioi  ai>{>on)le<i  immh  n\  ^Tndon.to  ^>r  ii,-\ 
year,  the  Justice  has  learned   from  relia'nle  sources.  Current    Dfti?    ^f  Stii,U-(ii-.  i.   Milion  Sark>  has  been  name<l   to  a 
newly  created  post  of  Dean  of  Under^raduaie  Studies. 

Other  changes  in  administrative  i)er.Honnel  that  have  been    recently    d(H;uleii   are    the    apixunin.enl    'A    Pr.    Haroid 
Weisbcrg  zz  head  of  the  Graduate  i;chor>I,  and  Dr.   Leonard  l.evy  as  Dean  of  Faculty. 

Dr  Jean-Pierre  Barricelli,  director  of  the  Wien  international    scfiolarship  program   and   head   of  the   newly   estab- 
lished Brandeis  Phi   Beta  Kappa  chapter,  will  not   return  next   year.   He  will   teach  at  the   Riverside  campus   ,>f  the 

University  of  California. 

- —    4<      Mr     Morrissey   ha.s    t>oen    ac- 

'^rw' 7  •  1     1  T^  1  i  tive     in     Mas.sachusetts     f>olitirs 

W    M  £  tJ  "  ft        M.     1  d.  y   land   s<'rved   as   special   a.s.si.stant 

to  Gov<'rn()r  Fo.stt'r  Furcolo     In 

addition  to  hrs  pr«'s«Mit  ad  in  lo  is 

trativc    diiiM's,    'r.v    t  c  a  c  h  t' s    a 

(Ours*'     «n     cornri'  ini t y     goxt-rn 

ment  at  Firand«is    and    n'rvt-;  as 

,,    .       I  Chairman  of  the   Vlassac  hus«'t  is 
Brandeis  Univrsity   will   in- 

auj^'tfte  a  professional  siim- 
rru-r  theatre  nroKram  on  June 
25  with  a  performao' »'  of 
Thornton  Wiider's  Pulit/.»  r 
Pn/.c-winninK  play,  'The  Skin 
of  Our  Tooth  " 

To  l>e  known  a«  the  Bran- 
deis Forum  Theatre,  tho  unique 
program  will  feature  two  week 


.\.w    V  .ik   Times. 
\a  !»''^i  i<i .  >r  V     ;«<tdr»»«<'s    will 
i\frt'd    'ov    Stt'ption    I>>n- 
adio.    an    English    rononntrator 
r^onadio     a  nii-nilM'r  of  Phi   Rot^i 
Kappa,     has     Imm'm     awardtxi     a 
Woodrow    WiUon    fo!low:^hip     a 
Danforth  f«'llowship    and  a  Fvil- 
ori^hi       Krarii       u>r       .siudy        in 
France 
i       Tlit»   roninienroment    proi?ram 
will  b<-Kir.  at    1  1  00  am    in  Ull- 
man    ampitiicatre. 


To  Inaugurate 
Drama  Series 


state*  Board  of  ("onimunily  t'ol 
leges    Dr    Sacks,  who  succct'dffi 
Dr    Mrrril!   Peter  ,oo  aN  D»-a!i  of 
Student.s   last   June,    is   a  c  I  i  n  u 
Chairman  of  the  Department  uf  , 
Politics  I 

Dr      Weisberji,    an     Associate 

.    _  ,  „  .  ^  Profes.s<)r    of    Philosophv,    is    a 

performances   ol    toui    ---"^f-^"  ,  former    Dtao    of   Sfvidents      Dr 
plays,   accompanied    by    weekly    j^^.y     ^^    Pn.fessor    of    Hisiory. 

was    Dean    of    the    (I  r  a  d  u  a  t  e 


symposia  on  the  significance  of 
each  drama 

Other  plays  scheduled  are 
R  1  b  e  r  t  Pcnn  Warren  s  J  .Ml 
The  Kings  mrn."  July  3-20. 
Arthur  Miller's  Death  of  a 
Salesman."  July  23-Aug  3; 
and  Eugene  ONeills  All 
God's  Chilian  Got  Wings." 
Aug.  6-17.  Each  production 
will  open  on  a  Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  8:30  p  m.  and  run  each 
evening  through  Saturday, 
with  no  performances  on  Sun- 
day and  Monday 

The  plays,  to  be  staged  in 
the  university's  UUman  Am- 
nhithentrc.  were  selected  be- 
cause of  their  concern  wim 
internal  pressures  of  contem- 
porary American  life.  They 
focus  specifically  on  man's  ali- 
enation from  his  society,  racial 
conflict,  the  atomic  threat  and 
I>oUtical  corruption. 

Discussions  m  the  symposia 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Bran- 
deis faculty,  drama  critics  and 
artists  from  the  resident  com- 
pany, and  will  be  held  each 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
Brandeis  faculty  center.  They 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 


School  Dr  Rarricelli  was  an 
Assistant  F*roft's.><»r  ')f  Romance 
I.antfnai?es 


Foreign  Graduates 
G(*l  Bosloii  Seminar 


rkc  4>  V 


MILTON'    SACKS 

Commencement  Events 

THURSDAY,   JUNE   6 
Gr«4uaf«  Stfkool  R*c*pt**«  snd  Diiif»«r  —  Foculfy  C^Mmw 

FRIDAY,   JUNC   7 
R«€«^ioMt  for  Whi  B«t<i  Kappo  members  o«i<i  tl»«  Cl«ts««  •!  '53  and!  'S8 

SATl'kDAY,   JUNE   • 

C'Mttm  M  Pff«M^«nt'»  (»•«••  for  kloofs  attvp^iik*  rk* 

Notiofiol  Wcmon't  Committoc  Conf«r««c« 

•occolou roots  Service  in  rke  Three  Ck«^«  Are« 
•occoloMroof  LuMcKeoN 

Amiifoi  Lunckeon  ond  Conference  of  fke  TrM«t«««f  Follow*,  mmd 

Pretident't  Council 

Aaniisi  CcJK««iscfR^t  f*!'^***  —  ?»-•♦«♦»  »#<»*^,  noMtim 

SUNDAY,   JUNE   f 

Annitol  Meetinf,  Ro«rd  of  Trvttoot 

Cominencemenf  ExerciMS  —  Ulln»on  AmpitWeotre,  1 1  A.M. 

(McGooffO  B«n4r.  "Mi**  tfM»«kor> 


Five    IJo.ston   cille;'^ 
at  mv   Hi   a    -^p^'cia !    *  !ire» 
liiii'e    lureiK'i    slinient-. 
(i!!i\ei'sities. 

Tlie  pr"j^Tani.  kiioun  a-;  M 
St  uiirnt  Sniiiiia!-   (  l',.\  1>  )  .  \\  iM 
versjty  Ixivvt-n  Aic-!    IH   ,i!><1  + 
September  P. 

I'nrler  iho  leadfTstup  of 
:>vli-  ted  facuitv  lo  \arioijs 
academic  tit'ds  ihe  pr^^r  trn  is 
(li'M><ned  lo  provide  ortjani/iMl 
cultural  and  academu-  ora-nta 
tion  for  ttu»  sjK'Cial  needs  of 
graduate  student.s  from  al)road 
Includes  Lectures 

The  facuiiy  will  include  lee-  , 
turers,     consuiianis     anu     ava-  ■ 
demic    seminar    leaders    drawn 
from  the  five  participating  uni- 
versities   Students   wil!    attend  ^ 
lectures    on    general    academic  • 
and  cuitnral  matters,  work  with 
couniiellors     individually     »nd  | 
in    small    grviups.    and    partici    ; 
pate    in    small    semmar    discus-, 
sions    imdfr     littr    ic«njci  aiin|/    *»»  i 
faculty  in  iheir  own  or  closely  j 
related  subject  matter  interests.  I 

Opportunity  will  be  provided  ! 
for  consultation  on  language  j 
problems  where  needed  and  for  | 
di'^eussion  and  practice  in  grad-  ! 
uate  study  methi^lc.  including! 
the  use  of   library  resources       j 

Kermit    Morrissey.    special! 
assistant    to    Pretideni    Sachar.  | 
termed   the   p'-ogram      a    great 
\  portent    in   extensive    coopera 
tion  t)etween   universities-  ' 


.    incia.iin'j    l>rapii.'i~ 
)    ^fa.luate     stiltlu'S     in 


ire  r<><">per- 

(->   intro- 
ArneruMn 


)i' 


}'.o  ton  Area  Tnf  ernaf  ian'il 
■  I'oiiiiuel  e<|  at    !»'»>! «>n   (  *rn- 


Thc    fl\c    parrf  icipatirjg    iini- 

*    ^     ■      •  •  .   .  V  -v  -  <4  .     >  «>.'.*,..*»  V     vi  •  f  1     *^v     , 

FioNton  I'nutrsity.  HrandeiHi 
rni\(rNiiv  Harx.ird  Univer- 
>it%  and  tlie  M.)  ^sacfujsetts  In- 
stitute    of     r«M[inoiofcjy' 


AHENTION! 

The  JUSTICE  vkishtn  t« 
thank  the  many  people 
whose  contributions  made 
possible  thr  publieatioa  of 
this    commencement    iasve. 

This  marks  the  first  sach 
issue  w  ^  i  c  h  has  not  beea 
subsidited  by  the  President  a 
fund.     The    necessary    fuods 

Council  and  outside  sources. 

Subscription  ^ates  for  the 
JUSTICE  have  been  re- 
duced to  S3. 09  per  year  for 
present  seniors  and  may  l»e 
obtained  by  writing  ihe  Cir- 
cniation  Manager,  The  JUS- 
TICE. Brandeis  University. 
Waltham  54.  Ma?^. 

Rates  for  alumni  are  I4.M 
per  year.  All  others:  |5.M 
aiinaallj. 


Poge  Two 


THE     J  USTICC 


9.  1M3 


THE  JISTIOE 


P%A>it9hmti  o««>tty  tkjtw^  Wtt  «.<  he 'cJ  yeor,   with  the  e>»cef»tK>n  of  exotrtin«- 
ti«>n    o»i«l    vtitutitin    («'>(■«♦,,     »>y     s»iKle'»l4    if     B»ct*i«l*i*     Urnversity,     WoltMim, 

'^'ii.«»*fit  %<tt'»* t t(i  fic*i  ^li♦  Md>*ed  I'V   tHf  >K*tl»nt  o<tivrt)*s  fee 


i^itert- 

Arnie  Reismon  '64 

N«wi  Editor 

Jettrey  Toner    65 

Bffi  Gilf.x    65 


Stephen  Sloner  '64 

F««tMr«  Editor 

Ctlio  U5,!.ok  '64 

BM**f*9M  Manager 

Anthony  Kostiner   '64 

frnpict  Idii^t 

Mort»n  FobsJfr    65 


Steve  bloom    64       CirculoffC-n 
Mrchof!  Chorici    63  Cje<-"oe  Sher  '64 

»>»#»    Wr*»»r»:     'fie>^«f1    A«krf      ivofry     Arxlrimon,    S»»ve<n     Hoff.*,    Nor>c>     Hort, 

ti«»t    levfri     F'rte    Vven't-'       Sp»r»».    Chofte^.  Gaiho't       Art. 


Commencement  —  or   Fmale? 

Vith  thf  ^!i;tduafion  of  il.s  tvvtlfth  rli.s-  Firandris  is  rapidly 
Hilling  of  agt  W  hrfl  v\;».s  (»nco  a  small  colltno  which  liati  lo 
(.;^ht  for  sliKlt'iits  and  faiuMy  has  now  beiomt'  a  somtwhat 
J.ii^'tr  iinnersiix  whoso  ropiilation  ir)  tho  acadtnur  world  is 
liH'lt     so<  nro 

A  high  pricf.  Ijov^tNti.  has  U<-n  paid  for  its  rtpiitaliorv 
Biaiidfis  has  tx-tome  rospfutahU  This  ros^xt  tabilit\  ,  un 
f(  I  liiruile  i>  IS  i.trj;ol\  in  It  rins  of  tho  ai<.«'ptod  pattoiris  of  In' 
li.,\ior  in  pi  os*nl  dav  AnuTKa.  Iho  vision  which  aninnatod  at 
J.  ..si  sorrte  of  tht'  found*  rs  of  th«-  rnivtrsilv  has  tn-en  dissipato<l 
into  an  instiliiMoriali/od  Cold  War  1  il)ot  a)  isni  This  is  a  haish 
judgmtnt  hut  the  tvtnts  of  the-  i.>asl  \  tar  art  Ustinrtony  enough 
lo  it>   truth 

Tyi*  most  shooking  o<ourreiK-e  was  ur>doubte<ll y  the  he 
}>avioi  of  tho  {'rosidont  of  the  University  towards  a  respeeted 
faiuln  rnomhor  f..r  voiring  her  political  kK'liefs  at  a  student 
rfiiiing  during  the  Cuban  orisis  In  his  reprimand  and  subse 
n'lMrlt  punitive'^action  towards  Dr  Kathleen  Goiigh  Aberle.  Dr. 
Sathar  seriously  i  ailed  into  que^tlon  the  nghl  of  students  to 
I, tar  speakers  of  their  choice—  including  tho.se  who  s<'riously 
«  hallenge    the    accopt«'d    opinion.^    of    a    society    or    a    university. 

WiiTiers    wei  f-    m>\    n«if^««    «•«.»    "^j     "'^    *^  ' ' •-    "■•■ 

4pi«.tation  of  Dr  Aberle  that  she  hoped  Cuba  would  defeat  the 
V  S  in  lh<  e\ent  of  a  nuclear  war.  a  falM^hood  which  figured 
jnip<.i  taiill>  in  his  later  be'havior  It  certainly  cannot  be  said 
liiai  the  F*f»sident  s  action.^  which  result^-d  in  the  departure  of 
two  \aluabU  profe.ssors,  »er\ed  th<  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
\»rvitv  arKl  >t-t  l^>e  immense  power  vested  in  his  hands  nrvakes 
\\    all    t«K)    ea»y    for    Dr     SiKhar    to    argue    that,    after    all.    this    is 

*  h.s       I'nivrrMty      aiwi     that     certain     actions     are     rucessary     to 

•  }  r«.»«<t      It 

Hill    lM«    .M^xrlt    la.s*^     mtiour   thougii   it   was    did   not   ccMisti 
tiitt    ar     isolaie<i    pfxriomonon      it    nujsf    i>f    \i«w*'d    with    the    A<1 
Tninistr..iioii  .*    r«gutsl     l<>     posipono    tlit      talk     of    a    Communist 
F.'tU     Ij  i»dor    Mh«<liiletl    lh»'    weok    of    '.ht-    C^ll).^n    crisis,    the    r  ♦■ 
f'<at(«l    alternpls    U»    institute    a    Publication*    B<»ard    >a  ith    disci 
piiriar\   ^xtwt-rs  o\«'t   l»^e  sludeni  newspaper,  the  request  for  (iov 
»  I  nrn«  n\   fallout   sholter«-    «'\  on   though   tho\    vN<ujld   Ix'  complotolx 
iii«fY«<tual    m   sa\inn    iin«s    m    view    of    the   proximity  of   the    I'm 
\tiMlv    \i>   a    (Time    laigot    ar«a.    arul    the    thr«-ats   t>f    disciplinary 
,ulu.n   b>    lh«-    ik-aii   of   Sludonls   ^yi«>n«^t    sndivid.i..!    .--iudi-nis   en 
^;ag»*d    in  carrvinj?   oul  a   direttive    of   th«"   Studtril    I'nion      All    of 
1  h«  ♦-»    things  mark   a  definite   retreat   from   jK)licie?  of  past  years 
(h    [►♦rhaps    tho\     liririji;    out    into    tho   o}H'ii    coTtain    trends    which 
w»i»    not   so   I  learlv    \  isibU    tx'fore       th«-   result    is   tlie   same. 

An\on»  d«-si/ i[i>;  fiii  th«r  substant  la  t  if^n  is  iirgo<l  to  read 
\  hi  S«rii(>r  F".sv^\5  in  this  iv.vn*-  wh'ch  toiK'h  f»n  riian\  of  th*  s«' 
{(lilts  As  f^r  inii-il\t  < .  \a  t  ait  \tiv  mut  h  afraid  that  this 
y»ar  •-  (  «  iti  rii»  nc  (  roi  rit  rii.iv  mark  tin  tinalo  ( 
"oi  r»  •■  ptHt..!  ir  idvii^  uhith  inspirid  v(^ 
^flld^J,t^    a!    FUarid«i<    Cni\orsi1>    m    ttu     past. 


f  t  h«    \  i<'ioiiar  >    antl 
iiiafi\      faculty     and 


Lellers  to  the  Editor 


liiicl 


1 41    Ihr    "students    «if 
Hr^ndriv    I   ni^rrsify; 

V..-*i..lf     r,f     W,.rd 


( 


\\     f 


,t  rr 


n«  I  s  .iia!     moM     i  ii,i'<  i  '  .i '  '  i ' 
<hilriren     h\iiig     in     Wrtiii     H    al 
M«  t  rrip<  1 1 1  .<n     '^  t  a  '  «       H<'Spi1a  1 

<  hildr*ns    Unit      i     \*..nt    to    ♦x 
!♦  i»<l     oui     thanks    .ii»<l     .ippr»x  i 
at  ton     for     .som*      iiiij./«;  l.iiit     anil 
worKi«rful       thir»g«-       \i    i       have 
dene. 

1^*1   wiriter     in   rf«f»C'n«ie'  to  a 
'liadiiig    Stamp    Dri\«     (ondu<l 

♦  <l    I  \        F^arlrveis        >(  u     gt  n«-r 

<  u.<-l\    yL.^\*    (jiiaiit  It  i»  s   ,,r)<l   van 

♦  ties  <'f  trading  'stamps  which 
wiil  I-*  tiirned  intti  nur'^t  r> 
toys  and  e<|uipment  for  trie 
aiiti*-ti(  \<i\ir»g  r)tildr«n  on 
Warci  ft  r*iiss  .^««liv  C  «tt  i  i«ilt»i»-. 
th«'  MaiirtX'in  (  U-rk.  oos<rvf5 
Fp«-<  lal  thank*  f<)r  providing  a 
d«positf)ry  f<»r  the  miseelliinv 
o'  stamps 

Mort     re<tntl\.    >ou     patron 
iyMl.     lliroiigh     both     gift*-     and 
pun  haM'S.      «t      book.saie      spon 
s-oreo  ny  fartner^  '  and  (  rgan 
ii«d     hy     Mr      F.      Paul    (i<.Idin 
\-*xjf      64     at    >  our   own   canipu? 
t^fk^tore         'Dianks      to       \t)ur 
|Mir«hases,     w#     earne<l    $170  26 
in    thrff     week*    t»f    .»sales       'T\\^ 
pro<  rf^«    c»f    thi5    h<x,ksale    will 
<ontribu1e      ^o      the      treatment 
program  on  Ward  B  by  helping 
te  outfit  a   room   for   structured 
play   on   the   Ward  itself 

Because  of  the  iiniqu«>  needs 
of  the  chiWren  on  Ward  B,  platy 
ntatf'rialK  are  easily  de»troy€^ 
•nd    are    replaced    ooijr    wiUl 


gio.i;     (;inui)il\        H\      [tnxidin^ 
ir»«    rii«  ,inv   i*     ».ij\    vfurdN    o<juip 
iianl     aiid      ro>t<.(k      oxhaiist«'<l 
play  s.i[>pli«>     vt.M   li,i\t    ii«ip«(i 
io    riio«  I    ;i    ri»«-d    not    oav)j\     nn 

fi»   I  -  !  (   (   (i     I   \  (  .;it  SldtTS 

<  Mu  «  agaiii  It  I  iix  ttiank  >oii 
l^'T  '  hf  .)nticipate<i  dohghts 
NtMir     ( onl  rit)ntion«^     will     m.tke 

Mrs     Mitharl   J.   Rilzen. 
('«  Chairman, 
Wars    B   Partners 


F«M«  Mid  Works 


Contemporary  Religious  Experience 


Rabbi  Lcronard  Zion 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Rabbi  Ziom  us  Oirecfor  oj  the  B'nui  B  rith  Htllel  Foundrnticm  at  Brandeia. 

My  first  two  hunclre<l  dayf,  at  Brarukis  seem  like  a  flash  of  time  in  whjit  h»«  now  l)e- 
come  the  continiiuin  of  tii»coverv  and  wonder.  Walking  acro8.s  the  campus,  1  found  that 
my  work  waa  not  so  much  to  l)e  within  the  Chap^^I  as  it  was  to  be  within  the  meeting  of 
two  f)eople,  finother  and  myself,  and  discovered  that  there  was  still  time  to  think  through 
the  question  marks  and  the  exclamation  pK>ints  of  the  last  lecture  or  one's  ego-ideal. 

Religion,  which  has  its  root  in  the  l^atin,  religare,  binding  together,  evokes  the  most 

varied     responses     among     the — — — 

from  newly  discovered  elegy  of  We  have  also  begun  to  re€Oip- 
Rilke  to  the  pouruiing  of  i\^  nize  in  tl^  religions  iA  East  «in«l 
peaceinarchers  as  the  nuclear  West,  new  patterns  emerging 
image  holds  sway,  one  wonders    in  thought  and  action.  One  way 


•^^'••♦•tudc.  UTa  cMiiiv^i*.  mere 
e*if>erge  three  distinct  hues: 
those  who  have  chosen  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  Faith  of 
the  Uncommitted  worship  daily 
before  their  Uncommitted  one; 
tl^ose  who  in  thi  nann  of  the 
Ancient  of  Days  find  in  parch 
ment  and  in  piety,  their  "1  and 
Thtiu";  and  those  still  willing 
to  open  themselves  to  the  at>»d- 
ing  influences  of  thought  and 
feeling.  lx>oking  from  tht>  in 
side  out  and  from  the  outside 
in.  all  those  oxporit  iico  the 
gro\A  in^  absuiditios  of  (  ur 
ages  and  await  resllessl>  their 
moment  of  personal  decisicm 
w  h(  n  life  will  .Mem  less  at)Sj»rd 
cv«n.  perhaps,  a  bit  heroic 
Frofn  diaittgue  tt>   meditation. 


about  the  meaning  of  the  vari- 
eties of  w.ir  contemporary  re- 
ligious experiences  We  cannot 
go  home  no  matter  how  com 
fortable  home  is  Launched  in 
the  world  of  the  unknown,  our 
path  moves  ahead  of  us  leading 
us  Joward  many  roads  and  by 
ways  Some  t>f  us  will  btctune 
knt>wing  of  our  heritage,  not 
iioce.ssarily  believing'  in  the  old 
^(•nso  of  "trust"  Ixit  in  a  more 
fjorsonal  .sens<\  of  allowini'  ttie 
.Source  of  All  Life  to  emerge 
w  ilhin  our  cons<iousnt  ss  as  a 
light  of  learning,  searching  t>ut 
t  h«    still  to  be  discovered 


standi  out  above  all  others,  the 
way  oi  living  with  the  living, 
rather  than  with  the  dead.  In 
all  that  can  still  be  done  in 
this  world,  the  only  better  men 
and  wonnen  will  be  those  who 
will  get  it  done.  TTiis  then,  is  an 
unfinished  agenda  for  the 
Brandeis  students,  to  restrain 
tho  certainty  of  ones  agnoslic- 
i.sm  while  restraining  one's 
o\t  rbelief  so  that  time  and  t  x- 
i;)erience  might  mix  with  each 
other,  allowing  the  flow  of  life 
to  ofxn  n<*w  ways  of  think irtg 
atKMit  the  Knowable  and  the 
Unknown. 


Crisis  in  Education 


Playing  the  Came 


Peter  M.  Elkin 


Inline  the  |H>st-war  fH'iitHl.  vv  here  I  iitteoded 
I    uas    lilleen.  SchtK.l    way  vej\  oailv  the  place  w  hei  e  1  uenl  to  "plav 
;^.e      rules  '  f      J 


EDITORS  NOTE  Mr  Elkm  u  *ocK>iopi/  major  at  Hramirnt  niH  iissuine  a  jeHowshiv  iHtai- 
turn  at  Franconia  CoUeoe  ihix  lull  ,  Further  tn1t>rmaiu>n  nb***'>  M'e  sthoi.'l  may  be  ivund  jn  rh« 
«ole  to  Dr    Jonef    arttcle  on  Fugt    4  or  by  writing  ro  Frarnonw.  N  H  } 

1  would  like  to  iK-gin  l»y  intr^Klucing  myself  to  the  readier,  for  it  is  <»ut  of  a  personal 
crisis,  a  crisis  in  njy  own  education,  that  I  have  realize<l  the  nee«l  ft.r  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  what  pa.sses  \\>r  etiucation  in  (»ur  culture  and.  further.  t>f  the  necessity  for 
a  chanjre  in  (nir  traditior.a!  iiiC?h(H!.s  and  orie-ntatitm. 

1   mv.self   jrrew   uf)  in    .\ew    ><irk  ("ity.  during'  fh 
puiilic   .schtK'ls    unt) 
games.  '      to      learn 
which   would  enat>le   me  to  "get 
along    vsell    with   (rthei^    '    It    u.i^ 
throiigJi     pi.iN      ihai     I     tijNt     ro< 
t»gni/ed     tiK      exisltrue     of     th« 
"other.      l^i^    iiv.ri   im      SvhvHU    «»•' 
an    ageruy     in     tlie    mk  ]^i  h/at  i(.n 
prtHt'Ss     tl.ii.«;    L)(  came     toi     ir,<      a 
confusing   op{x>nent    of   the    faro 
ily 

1     think     t  h.il     I     ie..  I  !)•  «i     \  •  I  \ 
early      what     i  t-prt■.^i,lor!     ;a<.inl. 
as   1   ran   against   a    sitme    v^  a  11   <-f 
siien<-e.    inquiring    into   Iht    f*  ii< 
tion  betwet-n  m>  **elf  lh»      in 

dividiial.   and   sc1uk>1  ati      m 

s  1 1 1  u  1  K )  n  v^  h  e  r  «  '  1 1  ,  i  r  n  r  i  ^" 
took  pla(«  !  aske^i  VSh.i!  <]  'o^ 
all  ('f  this  ha  \  «  t«  i  (in  \*  i'  ri  n  ,f 
VI  ith  what  I  am  irisule  anti  all 
over.  uith  m\  life  m  il»« 
world,  now  and  for  tht  fu 
turt"        This     for     rue     was     ]it* 


ti  1  -  t   iission       Nupplemt-ntai.N  of   r")e8th.*'  of  the   air  r.nJd   ritu- 

it.ulin^;    maUnaiv     likt     !li«      m  ai.-ol      iim  k   .aid   c<^\  ^■^       u  lit  re 

famous  .liinior     Sehoiaslu  ut     were   t,.l,J.   v.:liu,u;    ^.^iiung, 

maga.'i'ie.   ol/t  rtd    v  oung    minds  to    dixk    under    our    desks     turn 

a    digtst.   or    mort    acciuatt  ly     a  «wav     frc.m     tht 

pit    (iigest<d       \eision       of       tht  n,\ti 
t  v<  nts  t>f  the 


iiay 


n«ws  wilhoul 
d  svoi  iu  1 1  *  e 
ct>u!d     nt>l     Ih 


(►m    in«     windows,    and 

oiM       e\  fs      agamst      the 

t'liridsng    flash       (  what     'blind- 

mg    fiasr»         we    didn  I    know;. 

Wt     remained    under    our    disks. 


of     {(.nfliet       We 

confused       In     time  1      learned  ironicallv  enough   in  a   fetal  po- 

that   the   s<htK>l   was  intt  r  de<i   to  sition    until   the      all  clear"    vn  as 

apart  ficMn    t>ther  sounded     This    was    .•soon    to    be- 


kx      a     \^^>rld     apart     ficMn 

w^oilds   and    ont     whuh    claimed    comes<xond  nature  to  us.  miu'h 

of    as   a    I  of  lex    rt"?*tH<n.se    to 
I 


mt     during     the     major     part 
my     da>       In     the     rlassr(K>m 

\N  .e-    «  xpe(  t4'<i    to    tot     t  h«     lint      to 
at  <  t-^>t     \\n'    imiKtsed    definita)n 
(if   the  .>~itualion     as     a     conflict 
fie*    '  ri\  ; ;  onmt-rit     him    in   uhuh 
tht    teacht  r   reign*  d 

Wh.it    (  har  aett  r  i/t  <I    I  ht    tjiial 


lex    r*-?*{H<n.se 
ternal    sTimuIus 


any   t  x- 


•Doe   Tags' 

purpost  s     ot      jdentifica- 


weit    gi\en  arms    s>>ie 

K  ^.        containing      (  >  •(  u  if 


fufMiamental    qutstion      viiith     1    ily    t»f    lift     (iuring    this    pt  r  lotl 


Amrrirjiii  llrriitt|(«* 

Th<         Original     Sin  "     of     Dr 
Kathle«'n   Ciough    Aberle.   if   you 
wouW    forgive    the    expression. 

IS     that     (»f     being    a     foreigner 
That,    in    tht    t  \  es   of   President 
Sarhar.   aggraxates   the   i.^sue   to 
the    point    of    making    it    intol- 
erable 

Since  1  come  from  Ct) lombia. 
a  tountry  lii>erated  and  later 
ruU-d  k»y  a  foreigner.  Simon 
Bolivar.  1  have  learned  to  tj»k«» 
m  tJiiM   vie-w  of  yuch  provincial- 

iSITi 

But  IfK-king  back  into  your 
t'wn  American  history,  one 
finds  the  names  of  the  French- 
man l^fayette  and  Rocham- 
kxau,  the  Frvissian  von  Steuben, 
arni  the  Polish  Kostiusk^v  who, 
fighting    along    with    W^ashing 


a'^k«Hl    ar.l    to    whuii    i    rt'<t-!\td 
no  answer    Insttatl   I   \Aa<-  laught 
to   "play   the  game        w  iiu  h   con 
SiSted    in    s<»mehow     utuier '^ t aru^ 
irig    wJthttu!     ha\  ing    to    (h     »(.ld 
tt»o      many       linus        v,».  ri.^1       mv 
"plact   ■   v^as    and  tti.tt   wfiat    v\  .*- 
tiemand»'d    of    nu'    in    mv    tol«     a-- 
pupii     was     {ss^'ol  la  1 1  \     p.i'^siv* 
r fH- 1 p  1  e r>ce    of    m  risoi  \     data. 

A    World    Ap^rt 

1  stH^n  learneti  that  \a  ruil  \\..<- 
not  contained  m  tt»«  u  h<  ht  i  •- 
<»mnipres«nl       and        niv»>lerious 

the     real     '  cur  rt  nt     »\«nts 
was     to     tx       unfler«~t«K>tl     to     rx 
taboo     as     a     siit)je<i      fof      (  lass 


ton,  .«eaied  tl>e 
.>our    country 
had     at     tinves 
opinion.      b\it 


ndeper»<Jef>ce  of 

They    probably 

differences     of 

I     don't     think 


I.e.     liim!     \hv     latt      loilits     inlt) 
;  ti»       1 . 1 1  ios        V\  t       v\  t  1 1      in     tJit 
1 )  I :  I )«  '^    i/f    ii    j.xi-1    w  ,1  r     ttc'iuimv 
lh<!«     v\.i^    f,r'>!    talk    and    f;n.Jl> 
;»!♦     (•iitiiMak  >>f    v\  a  r    iri    Kore.i 

.  I  I  1 1 1       I  '  t      . '  !  (  O  t  I V  •    f        \^     ^ .  '  V.    i  .  .  k    i  1       »<»««.> 

tiiiil  \\  t  iiad  IK  w  .iiiil  ^K)V\»i 
till  v\  »  .1  p<  1  n  s  u  h  K  h  V*.  ♦  1 1  cap 
.iMf  of  de^t'o^ing  e\erNt>«'<l> 
anti  t\ei\ltisng  1 /tss  tnan  fivt- 
\tiirs  .tftt  r  tht  eltist  of  World 
\^  ..  •  11  oi, !  fi  !  i!M!  a  1 1  it  s  iiad 
(  «  <  <  >mt  (Mil  (  ri«  I !  u  t  s  .iiid  •  'ui 
(  riOTi  i«  s  v\  «  r«  -iiddtrilx  oui 
frund'-      All    this    ci  i>t  r  itxitt  <i    to 

»    V.       ..  .     .      r<   *~f  ♦^^-»*  »•■#.         »•'•-*■#■  'ft^fii^** 

I     I    ►»  .-HI       I   t.-^  ••■««•  ••*  W»««  ^    t     \'     V* 

!  ri^'     up    aiksurd 

%^  Itch  Hunt    .Atmosphere 

Jl    t^»t     no<4*il    «tf    mU  I  fii*l  i<>r>a  I 
tttnsions      btu  <Ui  m^;      on     t  hitos 
.^m(  lua    was   s«  ,/tii    b\    tht    .*i  ( 
onti      re<i   scaie      m   tweiit>    five 
>«ais,    vcith     McCarthy    .ind     his 
committee    vigilanti>     sear(hint; 
tjut    communist     spies    m    t\try 
vc.ilk     of     life.        (I««n^«  tons     ;  .«d 
icals.       who     t)>     the;;     \  *  i  .^     <x 
isttnct    threatened      our    Amt  r 
i<  an    way    of    life    '    Tht     vAvtch 
hunt     atmosi^ht  rt      had     a     pro 
♦j'jrd  rlfvct  c.  the  u.h^-  ".o,  v.. 
what     was     to     l>e     taught      and 


I*  Or 
tioii.   w 
(log      1 
inloiiruiluni  OUI     n.ime.--      .»tl- 

tirtsses,  ^Kirent  s  names,  oal*  (►! 
birth  ttr  We  w>  1  e  told  to  \n  (  a r 
tlust  l.ig-  .il  .ill  limes  iiut 
wtiat  vv  t  wire  not  loki  \a.  as  that 
tilt'-*  'iKh  p.cces  of  ineial 
N^^liun  v\  t  \\oi«  .i^,on>l  oui  -kill 
v^(■I*  -pe(Uiil>  tttated  to  \\,th- 
sl.iiui  t  xtienie  tempera  to  It -^  of 
2. ()()(!  (i(^rtis  or  molt,  ..nd 
would  stive  l<>  Kientifv  tht  it- 
mains  of  oxy  IkkIus  dtsti(.>««i 
by  tht  .^torii  I^omb.  so  thi.t 
Vi  hcH  \  er  coiiui  (Koiil  U.  a 
of  aslit  s  wt>uld  know 
there  .i  ihiid  iiad  stood 
flesi^iv  human  being 
iMe-«ii»«-ii  wilt)  rfie.  writ)  iitnghefi 
and  ciied  and  vient  to  th<  tjuUt 
and  lo\  td  hi-^  jiaitrHs  and  tritd 
to  please  ever\  liody  -*nd  nt  \tr 
krit-w  why  Anti  ru'V  er  kntw 
why  It  IS  v.)\h  tht  ht)rrifi«d 
realization,  nearly  fifteer  vears 
lalttr.  thi.t  we  all  might  have 
die<l  in  ignorance  that  I  am 
movt-d  to  write  this  paper 

I  ha\e  seen  w  her(  my  tarli- 
esl  experiences  of  loneliness, 
the  feeling  of  alienation  came 
from  my  realization  that  the 
world  beyond  myself  was  es- 
r.cr.i.m,,  y  iiuiiiir-rrnt  and  wniilrt 
not  answer  my  question.      What 


iieap 
that 

a 

V*  ho 


Wa^ini^ton  ever  thought  to  si- 


"Ask    ritil    }rlttn     i/Our 
m*iy  r««  im>  jot  you  .  .  , 


unwer 
ft 


how  and  hy  w  htim    .As  Siipr(  nit  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 

("oiirt  Justice  William  O    Doug  me"'"     I   r?»mt^   ^nd    went,    trying 

ias  ha«;  recertiy  f>ointe<l  on',,  vvt-  to    do    u  hat    I    v^as    ,<!upposed    to 

wtrt     i^Hiing    taught      Amtiuan  do     trying    not    to    question    the 

)?im     as  one   was   taught   to  fear  meaning  of  what  I   learned  and 

(iod     Haunted   and    houndtd    t>\  it*    re  levarwe    to    experience      I 

tht    omnipresent   Investigatf»r  to  think    now    that    I    never    fully 

a   ^xint  of  virtual  paranoia,  ad  understood  why  I   had  to  learn 

ministrators  turned  t«'acht  rs  in  ^low  to  read,  or  tell  time,  or  une 

to     preachers     and      made     tht  ni^mbers     Rather.    I    learned    to 

clasj^r^vom  a   place   to  extoll   the  accept  what  "they"  told  me.  be- 

virfi>e5  kA  the  "true  faith  "  cause   Ihey   —   my   parents   and 

I      was     remtmled     recently  ">y  *<^»<***«''^'' r    w^re  defined  by 

f  ?»nrin«»  thrci;gh  a  woi  k  'oy  Ai-  *-^  conr.rr.ur.ity  «c  '  «up»-rw>r*  m 

beri  £   Kahn  called  "The  Game  fComlmtied  o«  P«^  %) 


Umm  %,  IMI 
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Department  in  Turmoil: 
^Music  Hath  Charm...?' 

By  EMMANUEL  HINDER  BRAND 


L 


Folio  lloviow 


uxunous 


Foliag 


e 


Jeffrey  Tarter 


The  Brandeis  Music  Department  has  under  gone  a  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^^^  i^^ne^  are  any  indication  of  what  Folio  in  to  lie  like,  then  its  future 

crisis  this  year.  For  the  first  time  in  four  years  the  a'ms  of  ''**^^^^  surprisingly  aus[)icious.  The  Spring  issue  was  good,  but  the  recent  Summer  issue 
the  department  have  been  made  clear.  It  is  unfortunate  "^^^^e^  very  clear  that  there  is  enough  first-rate  talent  around  to  sup[K>rt  a  worthwhile 
that  this  decision  reached  did  not  come  alx)ut  as  the  result  •'tt^»'ary  magazine.  That  the  Foho  e^iitors  have  been  able  to  achieve  this  goal  so  quickly 
of  internal  discussion  between  music  faculty,  graduates  and  ^'^  ^^^  another  reason  for  commendation. 

One  reservation  about  the  Summer  Folio  does  come  to  mind,  however:  in  spite  of  a 

**•*••*••«»••        ritialitv        t%t 


i»A  a  series   of  rumors. 


some    actual,     other    fictitiou.s.'^  — — 

The    undergraduate    majors  and  dirtn-t 

were    shocked,     and    finally     a        Se«^t>nd     tht»    pt»licy   most    t>e 

meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Ar-  niade  clear   to   incoming   fn»sh- 

thur    Berger     chairman    of   the  „jan.  since  it  is  they  who  must 

department_^  While  the  opinion  contend      with      the     decisions 

was  divided  as  to  the  ultimate  They  come  to  receive  their  ed 

good    of    the    decisions      many  ,joatit»n     from    a    tx>dv    of    men 

undergraduate  majors  felt  that  they,  themstHves.   have  decidt^d 

ttie  meeting  was  not  so  organ-  are    worthy     enough     U>     teach 


ized  as  it  could  have  k>een.  The 
truth  had  to  be  drawn  out  pain- 
fully and  it  was  only  after 
much  more  thinking  and  di.s- 
cussion  that  the  rumor-fact 
continuum  finally  reached  a 
point  of  equilibrium. 

No  issue  is  so  clear-cut,  no 
decision  so  correct,  that  one 
cannot  find  reason  or  merit  in 
any  of  the  alternative  solutions. 
This  is  especially  true  in  art 
where  one  does  not  look  for 
empirical  solutions 

It  is  important  to  rememlx^r, 
however,  that  the  artist  dt>es 
lt>ok  for  other  kinds  of  st)lu- 
tions  in  his  work  His  is  a  ctin- 
stant  task  of  postulating  prem- 
istnj  upon  which  he  is  to  build 
bis  work  and  following  thrtxigh 
by  adt?quately  solving  the  very 
problems  he  has  created  And 
the  more  aptly  he  solves  the 
problems,  the  more  satisfymg 
will  be  the  work  of  art,  intell- 
ectually and  responsively 

The  decision.s  reached  hy  the 
df'partment  of  music  may  l>e 
summarized  as  follows: 

1  Performance     activity     as 
spon?M)rtKl  by  the  depart>in«»n(    is 
t(»    Ix'    limittHJ    tt>    music    that    is 
ne^w  and   important    from  a   his 
torical    m>int    of    vu'w 

Thi.s  dot^  not  mean  that  mus 
ic    of    the    standard     repertoire 
(Baroque,    cla.ssic.    and    roman 
tic  [x^riods)  would  not  Ix'  heard 
at     all      Instead     the     emphasis 
would  be  upon  the  mu.sic  it.self 
Some     pieces    of    \k\e    standard 
rei>ertoire    are    musically    mt>re 
significant  than  others    That  is, 
they   are  of  interest   to   the   stu 
dent   of   music    both    as   a    work 
of  art  and   as   having   histt>rical 
intt^rest 

2  Tlie     ctillegium     musiciun 
■would    mtH»t    to    ixrform    t)l•H•«^^ 
of    intert^l    anti    would    bt»    con 
Cfrnt'd   primarily  with  editorial 
arH    [>erformance    prot)lt-tns 

Tlie  net  result  of  these  dtH-i 
sions  was  that  perft)rmance  ac 
tivity  by  student.^  who  wan»t»d 
t  >  learn  how  to  'play"  would 
Ix*  neglectCKl  Much  was  lt»ft  in 
nebulous  form  Althf>ugh  there 
•would  be  no  emf">ha«!i«i  on  so|f> 
performance  and  e  n  s  e  m  t>  1  t* 
wt>rk  tht»rt»  would  still  Ix*  pri- 
vate lessons  if  one  wantt^d  to 
s»'''k  out  a  teacher  privately  In 
addition,  ensemble  work  would 


them 

It  is  not  their  prerogative 
then  to  educate  these  men  aivd 
challe^nge  their  proven  acatiem 
ic  qualifications  While  I  do  not 
advocate  lack  of  communica- 
tion and  lack  of  a  rtH'iprcx-al  re- 
lationship  that    challenH;es   each 

(ConfiriMed   on    Page    *<) 

Book  Review 


selections,  the  issue  is  a  little 
overbalanced  in  its  poetry.  I 
cannot  see  any  way  to  remedy 
this  problem,  because  certainly 
all  the  poetry  deserved  to  l>e 
printed,  and  I  suspect  that  the 
usual  scarcity  of  good  fiction 
did  not  help  matters  But  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  poetry  is 
"difficult"  or  subtle,  after  a 
while  even  the  best  pieces  Ix?- 
come  a  little  hard  to  read  The 
solution  is,  of  course,  to  read 
in  bits  and  pieces;  otherwise 
there  is  a  chance  of  missing 
some  very  gtxxi  things. 

Poetry 

Amt)ng  the  p<x»try  it   is  hard 
ttj     single     oiit     any     particular 


writer  for  exceptional  praise, 
lx»cause  tht*y  are  nearly  all 
very  gt)od  and  very  ct)mpetent 
The  sonnet  by  Ian  Moore  that 
leads  olT  the  issue  is,  ft>r  in- 
stance, a  marvelously  clean  and 


is  reprinted  from  Turret.  l>on- 
adio  has  a  magnitict^nt  sen.se 
of  visual  and  tactile  effects,  of- 
ten suggesting  a  kind  of  Ren- 
aissance transriguratit>n  of  the 
sensual:  and   the   result  is  both 


incisive   piece   of   work,    and    if  l>eautiful  and    impressive 

his    other    two    ptx?ms    are    not  Of  tl»**  tw<j  poems  by  Ghana 

st>  gt>txl.   it  is  only  by  compari-  Faerstein.  "Coincidence"  is  the 

st>n      (Although    I    suspect    that  l>etler    largely     Ix^cau.se    it    has 

some  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  none    of    the    often    t>l>strusive 


more     "literary"     approach 
which    fails     to    Ix?    completely 
convincing  ^ 

Even      Ix^tter     are     ttie     tive 

ptx»ms  by  Stcpticn  Donadit). 
the  Ix'sl  of  which  —  "A  Wine- 
glass  in   Rousst?au's  Jungle  '    — 


The  Inierkiaii  Politiial  Uame 


rhyming  of  the  other,  "The 
Game  '  In  other  respects.  h(>w- 
ever,  the  two  are  e<4ually  gfHxi, 
with  a  very  pleasing  richness 
of  texture 

More    Poetry 

The  other  pot^try  in  the  is- 
sue -  except  for  the  transla- 
tions —  is  nt^t  quite  up  to  this 
admittedly  high  standard  of 
excellence  although  in  all 
fairness  il  comes  often  very 
close  Michael  Grants  "Sus- 
picion. "  for  example,  is  marred 
only  by  a  certain  rawness  in 
sf>ots  ihe    same    rawness    of 

Epigram."  although  I  tind  it 
very  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  what  goes  wrong  in 
these  two  otherwise  good 
Thi.s  lxH>k  is  part  of  a  four-volume  series  collectively   entitled  The   American   Image   poems       Richard     (Tillman's 

Tram  to  New  York  PVom 
You  IS  another  piece  that 
fails  to  attain  quite  tlie  strength 
or  elTectiveness  that  it  might, 
in  this  case  perhaps  Ix^cause 
the  individual,  almost  gnomic 
lines  resist  IxMUkj  brought  into 
any  unitied  pattt»rti  i'hia  is, 
in  f<*(  t  the  saiiu'  dirficulty  Joliti 
Keeie  has  in  El i/.at>etti,  :»rid 
ihe      result      is     just     confusion. 
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-id. 


this 
'd   !^ 


In    i    i>ook 
fnati'ri.j!   mr! 
liiglily    .>»=l.v  "i  1 V  I-    af\d 
per.sonal      prefereiK  <• 


nature    the 

rie^  <'s-,;t  r  I  !y 

ba  «■  t      »a 

But      the 

e<jit<)rs     are     to     Ix*    coinm^'Otleti 
for  their  dtMision  lo  erK'hv^w  the 
more    foinial     approach    of    p>) 
htical   sc'.eace    -     dt^scnption  of 
how  the  political  ".ystem  should 
work   —   and    to   concentraU'   on 
illustrat  ini{    liov/    it    does    wt>rk 
Thus    ttiev    have    included    «|.><u 
rnents    on    the    1  <^rt2    st«'e!    price 
controversy     in     tlie    stM^tiou    on 
presidential    powers   arvd   an   ac- 
tual   S<'ria(e    dt-bate    (on    me<ii 
care)    in    th.*   s'.Htion   on   tlie   na- 
tional    !»'gisl,it  uri'      In     the     last 
section    are    sevt^ral    re<-ent    and 
controversial      Suprt^ine      Court 
decisions     notably    Enijel    v.    VI- 
tale    I  !»chool     jrayer    ca.s*^ )     and 
Scales      V.       U.S.       (Communist 
Party  mt-inbership  >     wliich  d<»a! 


I  ne 

sever  a 

insights      into      the 

American      pt)lilics 

Lew 


those  IreattHl  in  ttiis  l>ook, 
IriAK  mentation 

he      iiil  I  ixiixl  lofi       fdi  iii>ii>->» 

original     arvd     vatuabh> 
nature      of 
Profe.ssors 
and      R(xMie      stress      the 
"blendmg     of     powers"     rather 
than  the  shiblx>leth  of  '  separa 
tion    f)f    powers  '    and    note    the 
a  m  b  i  g  u  o  u  s    relationship    lx» 
tween     ftxieral      judiciary      and 
constitutional    rights     Bui    their 
most    interesting    suggestion     is 
that     only     by     looking     at     ttie 
state,     not     the     natiorval,    scene 
(^an  one   find   tl»*>   key  to   tl;c    i^' 
cref    of    organizt*d    political!    ac 
tivity      "In     the     Unitt^     States 
the  statt'  are   the  effective  units 
of    political     organization,     l^te 


clal    action     Cnot     s*Hr»*t     arrest 
and       t<lmiinst  r  dt  I  ve      !mpiis<>n 
men!  1     ttiat    a    group    does    con 


still    i>f   inCiUdpd 


program 

Music  studtmts  whose  pri 
mary  interest  is  performing 
would  have  to  l>e  content  to 
listen  to  more  dis<ussions  of  a 
niusicological  nature  t>ut  ttieir 
own  performan<e  would  not  b^^ 
encouraged  It  was  unofficially 
stated  that  these  students 
would  be  more  well  round^nf 
and  better  equippt^d  to  grope 
with  technical  and  musical 
proljlems  if  they  played  more 
modern  music  which  v*  aj?  so 
neglected    and    avoided    the 

standard   pieces   which  one   was    great       (  os  tv>rat ions 
bound     to     encounter     anyway 
Ttie    tx»rforming    students    were 
up  in   arms  and   felt   they  were 
quickly    being   put   down. 

nna  so  one  may  ask,  wmmi 
is  tlie  solution  to  these  conflict- 
ing interests'*  In  my  opinion, 
there    are    a    ff*w    things     that 


frt  I  o  t  I  j^r^ 

era  I    gov 


with     ifni>ortant 
problertis 

IiievitaMr'    F.tiiin^.s 

Tlie    'ihortcor.nntts    of    tht»    <♦«•- 
lections    arc    an    inevitable    part 
of  an   undertaking  such   as   this 
The  problems  tr(»at«Mi  are  moj^t 
I » '    c*'>n v*'?i  *  !'>nH !    ones 
ship    of   state    and    fed 
ernments    ix>iitica!   parties     lob- 
bies.   vf>ting.    racial    di?*crimina 
tion     Th«'    d<Hiun»'nfs    on    thest» 
art'     pleritifdj     arul     oft«*n     make 
dull      rf'adiriu       .Xrid       while     an 
^-mph^tsis     on    optMati.>naI    leali- 
ties   is  pr  i'fi'r,jl)!e  ♦<>   fiH'Using  on 
formal     structwre      it     should     ;m» 
acknowUHlued     bv     th.e     fniitor-; 
that      the     vital      strata     remain 
masked    T'le  piines  on  the  sttH»l 
price   dist>ut.»    are    interesting  — 
hot    would    not    an    analysis    of 
the    political     infiuenc**    of     the 


nation  d<Hvs  not  in  any  meaning- 
ful senst*  of  the  concept  have 
a  two  party  system,  one  in 
(\>nlenvp<>rary  which  two  disciplintni  national 
parties  ct)n front  eaoli  t>t;her  in 
every  polling  plac«*  '  (pp  H^i 
In  other  words,  de^spite  tht» 
tiradual  disapi>ea ranee  of  slates' 
rights  nonsen.se.  the  two  polit- 
ical parties  are  so  fragment4"d 
as  to  c<>nstiti!te  virtually  fifty 
separate  •\XT,\-r  p«iiie^  in  each 
case  with  only  ct>incidental 
a»ii  t'«*inent  at  the  national  level 
The  n>ost  notorious  example  >f 
This  is  the  R<'publican  South>*rn 
I>'ri»o<  ral  !(•  coalition  in  Con- 
gress 'anaiy7.«Hl  in  one  of  \he 
>e|tM  !  lons  in  this  b<>')k  a  s{H'»N'h 
t>v  Rep  Frank  'rtiofnp-^«>n  'f 
N'^ w  Jersey 

Tlie     '(Conclusion"    .>f    the     in- 
tr  >duction     presents    the    moral 
of  the  story   and    invi'es  di.scu.s 
sion   at    greater   length    Tlie   au 
thors    are    lilx*rals    who    Ix^Iieve 
that  the  American  {X)litical  sys- 
tem   functions    quite    well    and 
in    addition     preserves    what    is 


t>e 
The 


even 
Polit 


more    enlightening 

ical    .Science    Asstx-iation   rejx^rt    probably   the   freest   stxietv    ex 


concerning       political       parties, 
gently    chiding    arxi    innocuous 
oiieis       I  eM?»t»UMirir       !*tiicnt-?«i  i«nis 
which     are     not      likely     to     Ix' 
adopted    Could   not  a   subtle  in 


isting  anywhere  in  the  world 
Not  that  it  is  pt^rf^K't  Much  re- 
lunifis  !t>  i»e  tiorie  m  acrnrviim 
dt»'m<ni  acv.  but  it  can  }>e  ae- 
complished  within  the  estab- 
lished system,  bv  removing  the 
remaining  disal>ilit ies  wliich  re 


vestiejation      f>f      the      Kenntviv 

must  be  done  and  these  quickly  family's    political    machinations 

in  order  to  avoid  much  conflict  tell  us  more'' 
and  dissension  True,    such    studies    probably 

First,  Ihe  jxjlicy  of  tht'  iriusic  do  rii»t  ex:i>i.  witii  gorni  reason:  to  do  thi.s  by  tht^  exerx'i.se  f>f 
department  must  be  stated  ex-  critical  intelligence  is  always  national  pt->wer  (legislative,  ex- 
plicitly and  clearly.  Tliere  must  rare  In  addition,  there  are  no  f^Mitive  and  iudicial)  directtHi 
no    longer    be    the    situation    in  available     dr>cuments     on      the    against  parochial  authorities 


■Jtit.i',,-     J,     re;j!      :;.ena',-e     ••>     'tie 
mtKlus  Vivendi,   to  the   tumult u 
ous  but    still   con.sensual   way    ui 
which       social       dtM-isions       are 
reaclwHl    '    (p     27)     In    addition, 
the    consensus    is    Ix^ixxning    in- 
creasingly more  libertarian  ( pp 
20   1  I     Reading  tlus.  one  wishes 
that  ttie  authors  wt>uld  have  ap- 
pii«»d    lieie    alstj    their    fine    in- 
sight   alK>ut    tht»    importarx'e    of 
hnal    affairs     For    it    is   on    this 
level      that      the      substarx'c      of 
frtNxiom   tentis   to  dissolve  rath- 
er    aiarmimfly     .\    teacher    who 
is  fired  for  expressing  hereti'cal 
views    may    win    vindication    in 
the    ftvferal    rowrt.^.    Ixii    he   .•*ti!I 
may       find       it       unpleasant       to 
starve    Tt)  \iew  Mc<"'art  hy  ism  as 
an    aberration    (p     20'    is    quite 
comfortintj    (exct^pt     perha[>s    to 
tlu>se    whose    lives    were    ruin«'d 
then)      [>ut     it     mikjht     l>e     m<»re 
accurate  to  reg.jrd   it  as  a  symp 
torn    ~>f  3   s'*no'!«  d'^""->se       .   the 
litany     of     ant  ic(>niniuni"*m 
wlvidi    shows    evei  y    sitin    <>f   vi 
tnlttv      Th.e     fund.imental     fr-f 
dom     remains     the     frfMHloeii     to 
a»yre*i    with   fi>»»   r>«»n«i»»r>«i!.« 

The  authors   are   tough  mind 
ed      realists"  who  distru-jt  .over 
roiK-h   sfxvuhit  ion    in   things   po 
litK'al     To   them    the   ronc»*pt    of 
an    o(>en     s<Hietv     is    a       ioui<a'i 

ehunet  f«   '    Hlni    H        shambles       ip 
'2ft       and    no    inoie    i>    -^aid    of    it 
An^etican    s4X-iety    is    most    i^en 
^Mous    in    seMint»    limits   on    fr>'e- 
doin.     d»-nyinii{     it     oiuv     i«»     i  br- 
ad vocates       of       '  self  sanrtified 
dictatorshi[)    ■   The   primarv   cri- 
terion is   pragmatic     the  system 
works 

Pragmatism  But  .  .  . 

How  dot^s  it  work''  Bv  main 
♦aimng  an  international  idli- 
ance  witb  every  fa:»cist  or  re- 
actionary government  in  the 
world,  by  sabotaging  unfriend 
'.V  rtic'n'f^  >V!itt-ri  liiieitieii  mt- 
eoonomic  interests  i>f  its  great 
conx)rations.  by  building  a  nu- 
clear force  capable  of  destroy- 
ing   t»very    large    city     (popola- 


strct    the    t>asic    rights   of  many    tion    100  000    or    more)    on    the 
perst>ns  ttxlay    Liberalistm  sfM^k.^    glol>e    125   times   over:    by    sub- 
sidizing an  economy  ihai  wouid 
collapse     without     enormous 
amounts  of  military  production; 


which  the  opinion  oscillates  be-    newer  and  more  fascinating  as 
tween    the    extremes    of    pure    pt:H»ts  of  the   American  political 


academicism  and  blatant  dil- 
ettantism. The  aim  must  be 
clear  and  have  a  built  in  guar- 
antee that  they  shall  remain 
more  or  ie«s  fixed.  In  so  far  as 
the  department  policy  is  an 
education  aim,  it  must  be    like 


orooess.  such  as  the  efft»cts  of 
huge  military  spending,  gov- 
ernments! TTisri ! r^ulst lor*  of  mob- 
ile opinion  and  of  the  press, 
and  the  growing  en>phasi8  on 
"national  .<;ecur5tv  "  In  the  near 


by  discountenancing  any  inter- 
ference with  the  strticture  of  its 
highly  uniu.<tt  socio-economic 
arrangements:  and  by  outlaw 
ing  tlw»  only  political  paitv 
whidi  serious!*'  chs!!***!"**?  tb*» 

of    politics:    consensus 

wide    of>en.        If  this  is  the  wav  democracy 


Ct%n%en%\\% 

Professors    Levy    and    Roche 
a.ssert   that   the  system  rests  on 
•4    broad    consensu?    concernifi" 
the    ground    rult»s 
"Political     life    is 
even  for  advocates  of  galK^ws-    must   work 


I  itt-ii 


d 


em'X  racy 


is 


Finally.  !  am  .sincerely  disap- 
pointed in  the  two  epigri?r»i« 
by  H  D  F  Kitto  altliough 
Avant  Garde  P(xtry  '  is  iu»t 
quite  hopeless  Kittt>  is  c«fr- 
tamly  iK'ttcr  than  the»e  piece* 
suggest 

Translations 

The  tran.slatioos   in   FoIIa  ar© 
to    a    certain    extent    in    a    cla.s« 
by    themselves     Judith    Spink's 
adaptation   of   Rilke's   Die  StMi- 
ette  an  Orpheus,  II.  12.  is  g<Kxl, 
but   not   up  to   the  standard  she 
set  for  herself  in  the  last  rollo. 
In     many     respt^cts     the     tive 
p<»*>riisi    by    Yves    Boppefoy    aro 
tli«*  (h'sI   thing   in  the  issue,  and 
the     translations     tend     to     mir- 
ror   this    quality     Bonnefoy    hm 
con,>.ider  ai)le    l>eauty    and    '^l-tr- 
ity      vei    without    any    sacrili<"e 
of   either    weight    t»r   profundity 

—  Les  coups  profounds  dii 
fer  faisaieiu  pres<pie  silt^nce  " 
The  t  r.insl.j  tions  -  ijy  Doiiddio, 
and  hy  .\loor«'  and  Spink  do 
full  jiisiue  to  the  FVench.  com- 
bining tidelny  to  th«'  language, 
s«'n.se  and  feeling  of  the  t»«>e»r«r 
.n  a  w.ty  that  I  for  one  do  not 
usually    exfXH  t    of    tr.inslatioria. 

Prt»vr 
There     is      as      1      mentioned, 
less     prose     (ban     I     would     like; 
t>ut     fti!s    is    always    .^    problem 

long  as  tietion  is  considereri  an 
inferior  f  o  f  ni  Fortunately, 
Laurence  i.i ttent>erg  .^  Apti- 
tude pr<)ves  ihrtt  tfie  editors 
of  Folio  are  not  almve  a  nie«» 
piece     of     fantasy  Aptitude" 

gets  off  to  a  rather  weak  start, 
but  it  ends  on  a  note  of  jxn^- 
nancy  and  pa i bos  that  is  very 
moving 

"The  Wedding  Night,"  the 
firsl  chapter  of  a  novel  iii- 
progress      by    Jonathan    Finkle, 

•  ^     .•v>%     ^^ni*     11      r  \tyt     at  V    <•  m^«« r;vwa 

to  like  that  sort  of  thing  I  am 
not  prol:)ablv  becaust^  I  am  al- 
ways a  little  suspicious  that  the 
t»nd  IS  not  fiction  but  sociology. 
Still.  Finkle  for  the  most  part 
manages  to  avoid  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  his  t)asic  situa- 
tion has  enough  actit>n  and 
rt»alism  to  make  it  worthwhile. 
Ira  Rosenlx»rgs  play  "The 
Sword  Bt)x  Trick"  has  none 
i>f  the  defects?  of  his   last   plajr 

—  for  one  thing,  he  seems  to 
have  stopped  writing  stage 
direction*!  that  cinnot  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  stage  "The 
Sword-Box  Trick"  dtx^s,  in 
fact,    merit    p^^rformanee.    *t*d 


future    the    difficidties    ej»used    politics    up   to  the  p<»int   where    an  utter  fiilure  and  drnntxTatic    it  hx^ks   like  an  effective  piec^ 


most    goa  Is,    straightforward   t>y  these  ne«*'  tre«d'!  n:>»y  dwarf   the  *ac«ety  determia*^  by  \i»Ai-   |M»iiiic^l  aietiyiiy   i*  •  game  o£  tiieaire 


'^'iWu--y  ■  ■m. 
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Adolescence  in  Evolution 


Bv  Kim ARI)  M.  JONES        tvohition.    and    to    the    laws    of 

biothttnistiy    in   organic  evolu- 
Adolesct'iice    is    a    tirru'    of    tion,  seem  to  reside  in  the  dur- 

What    else   so 


perspective.  It  i.s  itself,  how- 
ever, rarely  afTordeii  the 
Rame.  In  the  faie  of  delin- 
ciuency  headlines,  in  earshot 
of  awful  musii-.  ami<ist  con- 
siderations of  exhoribitanl 
insurance  rates,  an<i  >r^...r 
lessly  punctured  tires,  ami 
leavinjf  aside  the  <[U"stion  of 
how  a  parent  finds  the  [>a 
tience  to  keep  his  c"!n|M>sure 
under  a  steiidy  harja^c  <»f  in- 
consistent e  rn  olio  ii  a  1  dt  - 
inands.  we  ma\    he  excdsed  it 


abilities  of  love, 
captivated  Freud  but  the  prob 
leiii  oX  how  love  between  the 
generations  !ix)th  urged  and 
disciplined  Mans  ability  to 
make,  and  continually  to  make 
over,  his  own  conditions  of  liv- 


ing? Moreover,  consider  with 
Freud  the  improbabilities  of 
loxc's  sur\!ving  the  inequities 
which  precede  aC^clzzzTn':^  *•" 
cne  side  is  the  wholehearted 
(In Id  as  yet  unencumbered  by 
the  heart  rending  ex|)eriences 
of  adullhtKxi,  his  intuition  in 
matters  of  love  making  press- 
ing painfully  against  sexual  in 
.suffi(  lencies  On  the  otiier  side 
;ire  his  full  lK»died  parents, 
their  long  awaited  ^xitency 
trapped    in    v\eil    sfhouled   skills 

frequentiv  we  neglect  to  keep   *»f   waiting      and    having     more- 

'  •  over     to  teach    those   skills'     I  he 

JH'isfHH'tive  <»ri  a<l(tl<  scence.  It    ^,^^^^i    things   of    life    are    clearly 

niav    pro\e    useful     the?ef<>re.    "<>l   distributed   equitably    here 

.   '  And  the  typical  yield  is  by  now 

Ui  view   this  j>eno<l   Iron)   the   i;j,niliar     the  child,    with   ()(<li- 

most    durarile    iH'rsptvli\e    of   ("•'^    blinds  himself,  out  of  lov 

altv    and    rutxl     to    his   own    po- 
has   ->hown    il 


that    of    evoiu- 

m>     conclusion 

a    I  lear     i.iidor- 


tenlial  for  leading  his  p;iicnts 
in  the  ways  of  love,  and  his 
f>ar(nts  with  I^iof*.  in  the 
name  of  duty,  hurry  busily  to 
tieHlh    unrern  indc<l 

Divine    Repertoire 

Ft  I  haps  (iod  w  a^  jok  in^'  w  yi<ii 
H«-  sought  to  add  e  d  u  c  a  t  r  d 
adolescents     to     selected     muta- 


which   science 
8elf    car^hle, 
tion. 

I    shall    state 

at    the    outs«t 

standing     of     adoU-si-enee      will 

show    the    Wiiv    lo   a    tieaier    nn 

derstanding    of    ttie   (urrenl    ex 

perimerit     in    ♦•volution      appar 

ently     to    in     called    '  ps>(ht>^o 

rial        an    exjverimeiit    in    which 

tile  human  sp<'cies  stands  .is  'h<' 

foremost      d«'p<  nd<  nt      x.irialue 

H<  view        lilt        distinguishing 

<  hai  .H  t<  t     ;  :r:     :>i    our    species: 

(1'     s>  mtH>i  i/at  u»n      wliich     has  what  is    felt    to    be   true    (  iir; 

supiK f(h'd    mstinclu.i!    patterns  be  v>  -^nd  th.n   v^'hat  is  ni  ;   i 

as  tilt    gii.ii.jntor  of   .Mi.iptation,  mu.^t  l)t      i;..i<lv      to    .ipjH-ar 


KDIIOH  S   sort:     nr    Jcne% 
Oft    ossoctati-    professitr    of     fisi/ 
<  hoUxtu  ot    Hrandein     is   the  nu 
ihoT  o'i  AS   Am  ICA'IK^N  OF 
PSYi^HOANALYSIS   H>   F/H' 

('A^()^  aud  Kco  SY^  I  in.sis 

IN     DRKAMS      }U      >s     o,.     fhc 
htmrd  of    Tru.s'ec.v  nf   yrotuoniu 
College    a   xt7ifln    >  rpenyneyitnl 
firo-i/ear    »c/io<»t    fo    be    set    up 
this  fall  iTi   /Veii-  }{n<iipshtrt'    Dr 
JdJicy     u-ill     ypfud     ut-it     yrar 
at    thr    Dream     Heniunn     jNsf. 
tntr    iM    Mxnnt. 


We  do  well  to  listen  to  such  lences   of    his,    into    which    was 

attempts  at  communication    By  read  such  wi5»dcxm  and  self  dis- 

this    I    do    not    mean    that    we  cipline:  might  it  have  been  that 

shoul  necessarily  do  what  ado-  he    just    didn't    know    what    lo 

le«cents   say,   what   they   say    ift  say?   Mother,  perhaps,  was  not 

rarely     consistent.      Nor     do     1  as   selfless   as   she   seemed.    Her 

mean  that   we   should   listen   to  ever    present    care    and    worry, 

adolescents     because     it    makes  so   long  accepted   as   the   surest 

them  feel  gcmd,  although  it  usu-  signs    of     love;     could    it    have 

ally    does;    nor    bixause    1    like  been   that   she  just   didn't  have 

them  or  because  they  scare  me,  much   else   to   do,    and   that   this 

although     at     limes     1     do     like  rankled   in   her?    The   sacrifices 

them,    and    at     times     they     do  that   were  made,   seemingly   for 

scare  me     There  »s  a  natural  re  ones    very    fwn    beueifit.    might 

serve    between    the    generations  tliose.   if  they  were  fully  reeog- 

which  «s,  I   vl.lr.i:,   t*^  working  riizt^,    turn    out    to    have    tK*en 

capital    of    psychosocial    evolu-  oui  »»c::^  «»th6titutes  of  parent- 

tion;    and    my    point    is    simply  h<H)d    for    adulthood.'    /\nu,    (■•«; 

that      listening      to     adolescents  bitterest  vi'-ion  t>f  the  lot  :    rn^'ht 

seems  a    wise   way    in   investing  it    be  seen  that    Mother  antl   Fa- 

this    eaiJilal  ther     are     not.     perhaps     never 

(  hao^  were,     the    perf«Ht     lovers    that 

Listening    tt»    adolest'ents    re  tmes       childhood       needs       had 

quires  a    talent   ftu    appreciating  inade    them    out,    or    that     ones 

t  haos     Our    correspondent    por  xouthful      dreams      WDuld      like 

trays   the   esst oce   of   this   chaos  thorn  to  have  b<'en*'   Might  il  be, 

when    he    notes    that    while      in  in    sum.    that     the    rule    against 


Of  court*,   t  iom'^ 


bccovne  c   demow 

i(>ns  in  His  evolutionary  re];M*r-    6^  •«»ytH»r»9   rfemomc,   but    I   t*«\   '•■ 

I  took  or  my  ima9«  ••♦  »K«  iwirrof 
ond  loy.  "Twenry  on*  years,  but  K« 
Kos  looked  tbrouqb  tK«  emp»»f»*t» 
•nd  ro»tc»ine»«  ot  l«fe.  ond  Ue  use* 
i»«k«r  peoptv  ♦•  ge*  the  »»»riH»  K« 
c«n  One  doy  I  »e*  o  ploy  wl^^  o 
Ictus  like  typ*  >r«  if  I  become  Jesus 
I  Jcel  fbot  my  tace  iooki  iomtly 
or>d  br>qKf  thof  '  f  re  of  r*erybody 
wifK  r»»p<.<f  f>»of  '  f"  '^e  ♦ricrtd  0< 
tbr  poor  ond  point  d,  and  »o  on 
And  »Ken.  iplo»K,  suddenly  I  »ee  fhe 
incobereney  tbe  cmpfmeti  of  n»y 
.„i    .      -_  J     J.J. ,       I     -  ~»     '^A       \A^  W  ». 

get*    *<id^      Wkt.i     ;;    ^fic       '       oufs»de 


toire  In  any  event  He  lives  up 
lo  Ills  reputation  t)f  moving  in 
niysterious  ways  when  we  note 
the  primary  task  of  adtiit-s 
(  t'n<t'  to  re  iiitrtKluce  the  jxvs- 
ir)ilit>  of  true  lovt;  into  an  out- 
u-)uk  long  sciiooltd  in  !>•»  i^ri 
conscious    assumptions    tl..! 


of   oM   fK*    innogei' 


■Atl  U, 


(  ''ir  ;»«  o;  i/i€  actors  ,  ,  .' 


ability,     both     the    Bui    let    us    hear 
i\«      111    culture    and    Adolescent: 

!.i     nuikr     culture. 
siiP"  1  ^<  <it  d    natural 


(  2   '         (    II  1  t  OM 

a t) 1 1 1 '  .V     to 

Ihf-        .lOlillN 

whu  il     \\.'.^ 

KltrtK.n     rt^     the    governor    of 

adaptation      .lod     i3l     tht      in.r 
riin.ttt  i\     ext»f!)»'l    perio*!     .i:: 
ing  whu  tl  f  on  ;oi^  are  required 
It,  t  xi»*ri«n<  f   their   livt-s  as   itis 
mature   menilvtrs  of   tht  ir    kind 
T>»is    third    .  i.ar .!( '»  I  isl .(     wo.iiti 
f«*f'm    to    t>*-    n.*tur»   V 
rang,  r.}.:    \\n     «  ti.n,*  < 
tog»  tilt  r     nii     1 1  .il     • ; 
ualistir    pi  op<  n^it  •  >- 

.  .-,  ^   ♦    w      »A  ■  .   »  ■   /-l         •    >      /  <.    (  ^4      \    • 

K1 1  r ♦ ■ s      *  1 f      t  I .  I '  ; . r «       a 
MMfi.*'  ii<  'W      rn<  ■-!  i     i ' .' 
1 1  ■  a   V  1  a  I  >  I « 

at     1  >>  u  c  t      l\t  . 


this    fitun    4in 


De  or    D  r     Jones 

TKonk  you  for  your 
losf  letter  im  stiii  ct 
cowries,       p)«ysics      atid 


.  I  '       1 1  *  >  I      a  i  - 

(     individ- 

of  symtK)l- 

ilistic  pre*- 

bility     will 

inselvea   in- 

»  r-.i  ism  possessing 

u.^w  .  i  olofliral  intefi- 


rity    than    th;il 
antl  l>^  world. 


(    ..ny   squirrel 


Brjndeo"   .ir>r1    lii-K 

N  t »   (tilt  r    ^  pt  <  1  ♦  ."-    ^  .  1 1  f  •  I  -    'iU\ 
thing    iikt'    ado!*  ,>-(  (  IK  (       Ir.-.-f..r 
;««^    it    IS   |)f  '\»t»r.   h!>    >-♦  .  !  ri«;   c*riti 
third    dfx  adf     (if     iit«      it.ai     tL» 
human  bt  ing   !«-  txpt«1«<l  !(■  (  aj- 
his   status    as   a    r((«i\»r   "f   t"i 

« r,         ••^■i         c- <  rii  1 1  M  r»n;'OOt>l  V  Iti 

begin  los  taittr   a*-   l)rtakt  r  and 


reply     fc     iT»y 
my     pr«    rvtcd 

(.  K  e  nn  I  »  I  t  y  . 
[►"?"■•  J  a  smtoii  ibuttt.*:  !  con  storf 
medic  n»*  »n  Jonuory,  but  probobly 
I  Ii  mist  )t  by  an  mcK  Wbicb  n^eoni 
Koif  «  yeor  witk  olmo«t  notbinq  to 
dc  but  polisbing  pbysics  up  to  e  D, 
wKicb  iMeons  firwe  fo  rutMinotf  otsd 
introspect  Lost  spring  ftemester  I 
decided  fo  foM  .n  lov*  1  went  to  « 
tfoncmti  pl«ce,  <!anced  wrrb  •  ^iri, 
teeii  ber  fo  a  tKeotre  ond  fell  »n 
lo*e  T«  ,.^fnplicote  n^otters,  sKe  90* 
oppendKtfis       ond       wos      f\t«ir      dyinq 

•  »ter    t»»e     operotion  cried         1  nen 
we     fwet     oqoin        My     lo^e     bod     risen 
trom     >be      deod         I      wos     living      in      0 
novel      WKere   sKe   wos,   I  don't  know 
Wf    were     sitting    in    o    coffee    bouse 

I     wos     (oiking        I     loved     ber     and     I 

♦  elf  I  loved  o  sbodow  of  my  bopes 
ond  longinqs  We  broke  it  up  offer 
two  montbs  Two  bours  of  weepinq 
togetber  During  tbis  period,  pain- 
ful tbougb  it  was,  )  felt  I  was  living. 
But  since  rhen  I  hove  done  notbing 
!  m   lonely,    but    I    ftill   bove   bod   com- 


1  reod  sod  poetry, 
mosiurbotr,  n*^Uvt  my  ifudses,  un 
fil  time  IS  ripe  for  a  new  role  o  new 
image,  wbicb  will  moke  me  study 
for  o  while  I  rn  a  dreoming  teen 
9ger  A  cbild  wbo  lives  ot  borne 
with  bi»  porents  I  om  notking  Dod 
works         Mom      works  Thc>      «orn 

money  I'm  Stcpnen  I  ploy  wifb 
toys  Dod  gi'cs  me  toys  He  buys 
tbem   with  tbe    money    be   eorns      Dod 

IS     nice        He     b«s     big     feet        I     don't 

.     .       «  _  .  J    i.  - .  .    s.   _ 

f«**t  I  con  fwim  twenty  five  nse 
ters  So«*»e»im«s  I  cry  In  my  ptl- 
low  It  I  fun  to  wotcb  TV  TV  is 
(urt  like  life  My  .."o  Ufe  T  be  sun 
ri»*s  one  doy.  ond  before  it  goes 
down,  I  om  no  more  Stepben  Mr! 
son  rs  no  more  200  yeors  loter  tbe 
n«nte  wilt  b«  run  ocros*  by  a  stotis- 
tit  reseortber  domg  bis  freofise  But 
be  won't  reoet  Wby  sbould  be? 
2000  yf  ors  i«it.,  Stcpk"'*  Art»on 
will   never    bove    e»isfed 

Wbere  om  1'  Am  I  somewWere 
bebind  tbe  eye,'  Wby  is  tbe  beort 
down  tbere  ond  tbe  boir  up  tbere' 
Yes  I  must  be  so  me  wbere  m  tbe 
b*«d  bebind  tbe  eyes  If  I  sbut  my 
»S,«>f~f      >f      IktArk  Wkere      i«     tbe 


visil)Ie  he  .sees  all  Ail  Ihe 
cramps  t)f  the  actors  Sen.seless 
cramps  but  real  m  a  way  .  .  ." 
It  is  the  atloltMtnt  of  course. 
who  IS  the  most  pained  bv  this 
eondition  in  that  it  rendtu  s  him 
more  iM>latcd  and  ctmfusetl 
than  he  evt  r  will  be  again  Tht 
adult  listener  however,  who  is 
one  t>f  the  actors  at  issut  .  may 
become  not  much  less  pained  by 
confrontations  t)»    his  own  a 

kind  of  suffering  wliich  is  matif     bring 

the   more  acute    by    its   Ix-ing   so 
easily    avcudabie 

In    what    sense    is    the    adolt  s 
cent    invisible''    There    is   his   en 
trenched     commitment      dcspitt 
his    now    most    prtduising    Ixxly. 
mind  and   future     t<i   the  d.-fir.i 
iiori   til    hiiiistlf    as    a    tlnitl.    and 
1  ht  rcfort    to   tht    <  )♦  liip.tl    dt  rop 
tioii.v     <  I  I  iruit   tii^  p.uenlv  knttw 
b«  ttor  than  he  how    t.    l<\f     ,,nd 
'  \' I  that  his  tea«'hei  ^   kihivn    bet- 
'«  (    than  he  how  to  learn     there 
,-    iht    .striso   t)f    being    invisible 
stemming    from     definitions    <'f 
resptmsilnlity     which   bv    reeur 
lent  eciucalional   innutrulo   h.ivt 
< omt     to    txolude    the    nio'-t     hu 
ioHo    ..l.ilitv    of    all      naineU     Ih*' 
abilii.v    tti    rtspnnd    In   one  >•    own 
responses    'nitsf   l.itter     tiien     in 
their     t>pical    atiolesttrii     a»-(  en 
tiant  t     are  '"ediKod   tt>      shadnw*^ 
of    rii\    ln>pes    and    Wuigings 
Invisibility 
riie  mti^t    acute   aspet  t    tif   f)\v 
.ult)|ost  trit  s      invivibihlv        how 


) 


fi 


t  V  or     stems    pr  fcist  1  v 
i*bili;y    Iti    see    all      He    i> 
unco!iimitt»-d   to   los   own 
lencf 
as    /It 


om 


his 
\  i-t 


ealiny  aj>ples  was  not  an  in- 
spired and  lo\'ing  guide  to  hap- 
piness laid  dt)wn  by  dtvottd 
grownups  who  knew  what  life 
was  all  about,  and  wished  their 
I  hilditn  tt)  inherit  if  Might  it 
rather  turn  oui  tt)  have  been 
nt»  more  than  a  p«'tty  rule 
againsi  ar>ple  eating''  Antl  if 
that  IS  seen,  then  what  is  tti  be 
dt»ne  with  onr-'>  rage  a*  the  ft  t - 
tvgnititin  that  apple  eating  doc« 
krmwledge,  and  'hat 
they  ilie  autht)rs  tif  the  rule, 
have  Ik  tn  so  concerned  to 
bring  us  to  knt)wledge  that 
ihoy  liave  Itn-kt^i  us  up  in 
schtiols  ftir  as  long  as  memt.ry 
will    sjian' 

1  ,t  1  us  not  make  moral  is'-ues 
of  ;!ny  of  thi'^.  or  .ittt  nipt  ♦*> 
'li^f  inK'u.sh  riglits  fr«>m  wrongs 
'!  h'  (  nndition  i»-  iini\  trsal  It 
seems  a^  nuv  it.ihlt  p.iit  of  the 
present  pl.ast  of  t  voiutson.  in 
which  the  chances  of  adanata- 
tion  rest  less  on  the  instinn*? 
and  thr  chr'riral  pro<'"«^*;e«  tv^;it 
{.-,  i\  ft  ;i  t  :,<  ro  t  ban  on  icarrorig 
,ind  Ilic  r  <liio.it  lonal  prnic  rl'S 
rri.i!  ^'ii'.tii  it  If  tborr  is  al!*-or«1- 
1 1  >■  hfif  il  riMilis  u'll  irnatt  i\  I 
-ay.    in  eXi'»(  !  iriK    lo\'e    to    oarrv 

!  1  ji         '.  V.,..,,.,,, 

V  I  M    O       .1       It  I  <«  O  II        I  >         I  1  <  >  v\  <    \  •    i  .1 

palp.-ih!.  (j.ii  <-!  ;nr-,  tf^  a*-k  h"W 
u  t  might  fo.ikf  thr  host  of  oor 
in  \  ( li  \  cnn  Ml  w  i  1  h  atio't'^  o  '-e 
f.ii  oi;r'-<  !vos  that  is  s  ■Ht* 
;ill  v\ «  tan  (ic  for  adf>leseen1s  is 
1(1  h'.irn  III  thi-m  (Thev  will 
1<  iu  ri     hi     M(('i.;iii/i      t  htrnsel\'«  s. 


if  11 


K   \ 


«  \  pt  r 
md  t  an  Ihertforo  to  most 
vtt'riieti       rinisf     sit-in     >i 


ji  ;(i  n    it 
rmrid  v" 


h  s    t  hi  m>-»'l\  es 
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>t-rvt 
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insl  r  I  It  1 1  \  e 


I«i     oh 


er?s 

block'      It    If    in 

I     colled     tbe 


front    of    me' 


Commri 


11/    u, 


vX 


pivcKoar^olysf      ir» 

tbe     t  »ty     IS     OrtitiOM*  ", 


Copenbogen 

•  fe  a  ..4  ..^ft.lA.        .1 

onw     •««^wi>r«°«f      «a«»^,»  u  •      I  f  •«-      ^\*  •  »*  vrf  •  •  •  *  y      «»  • 

onolysis    during    fbc    spring    semester 
No       One    yeor    waiting       In    one    yeor 
I     may     b«     well     on     my     woy     toword 
tbe     MD,     wbicb     meons     tbat     !     ttr 
toinly     won't      tnkc      a     breok,      wbicb 
olso   meons   tbot    I'm    probobly   cou^bt 
for     gcMXl     witb     n^y     feors     iymg     iof 
mont  ,     . 

Looking  bock  I  notice  tbot  I've 
toed  fo  be  entertoinir.g,  Mnybe  b«- 
cowtse 


t  ji^uai   in  what  he  sees   in   tht 
'  x;.>eriencc    of    others.    For    the 

-cimt-     i».iv<iri     (if     tv     nnio     ijifiu 
«  ru »  *i   \'\    \(>-'«<i    iri(frt-^!s    or    tfV 

'fit        :  (;t  i  :i,  ,    i,r,  ,(,iiv     of     tht  poss 

I'oir        I.i'ilh     ;^-    f'.t     ViUM    yet    pos- 
shnit      tlitrofi 'I  t-    littlt     i<-    iniptis 
vV  h  >     1  o  u  "^  I     t  h  I  ■     vs.  o  r  1  d     be 
it   is**    I'owti    }>ol- 

' '»      o  1 1 M  1 1     « 1 1  i  h   I  t  •  1 1  i 


;v  huh 
try 


M  1  e 

run   the   way 

*  1      ^ 

lilts      1  (  >  1 '  »\  >       1 1 ' 


adults  have  been  kn<  wa 

;.     Mi.ikf-   the   besi    <  '   iius 
I  nvoi  verm  rii      «)fn      v«.,«\      '^    '<.   .sfl- 

mii  th(  (  t.iiiips  ;trwi  h'  s.t\  (.ot 
lound  !li;it  tho\  a:»  [tauifu!  In 
oiif  tt  iid>  to  m.iki  .1  buti- 
of  Inv  atioifst  t  ill  T!-!'-  .uj- 
J.M  oa'  I)    cafi  ;t  s    t  lit 
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maktr    of    culli-rt      these    years  c       ..       a  1 

muM    (  onlain    the    key   variabh     ^^^y    Stepben  ArUon  you  know    tbot 

III     the     «  xpt  riment.     'V^'«      ha 
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era t  ion   at 
<!U?    th; 


this     \  a  r  , 
FU.tntit  1,'- 

if      vii(  h,     v: 
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innovatU)ns   as   FUand*  !*>  tannol 
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1  n  1 1  t  t  >- 1 1  o  t,"    1 


I  I  :  !  r 


ilri  I  >  •  i  ••  • 


.t 


.1  I  I 

f  o  h  <   r  t  ri  t    changt 
largt  r      exp^runent 


n»»»«*t  inevitably  fad  And  it 
was  tiiif  studrnhK  b«  i!  rt  tallt  d. 
who     held     us    tt,    it     wh.en     we 


toll    dork     guy        j  Tbe    norsne    is    ficti 
fious    I       A     little     nervous,     o     liftle 
ofroid,    very    verbol       You    r'pvnber' 
WrI!      rt«     IS    getting    to    be    o     bore 
Trouble   IS,    I    bave   to   drog   bim   olong 
oil  my  life 

Or  Jone«  I'fM  buiMing  imoges 
One  doy  I  read  obout  Dog  Hom- 
morskjoid.  tb*  sup«(-eHicient  nson 
witb  th«  pcf-fectly  orgoniaed  person- 
ality wKo  finds  time  for  everytbmg. 
TK«n   I'm   D09  H.     i   study,  telk   with 


I    don't    feel    I    bove    anything     «  «n  l    mev    v(  < 
fo    soy    and    still     I    wont    tt*    wrtte    to 
you        To    write    to    you    is    on    absurd 
thing,     but     reoMy     not     more     obsurd 
than    any   other    ottempt   fo    "cottswsu- 
nicote  "       There      is     no     communito- 
tMjn.     ^hf•re    i«    a    TV     K(rt>^n    witli    one- 
self,    one's      porents,     friends,     etc 
Things    ore     toid    ond    done,     poinful 
or    sweet,    but    the    spectator    is    cold 
ond     silent.       Where     is     be?      Son^e- 
where     behind     the     eyes     or     where' 
Invisible   h«   s«es  oil      All  the   crontpt 
©f   th*   octof^      Senseless   c romps   but 
re«l   in   •  woy  Holf  o  yeor   with 


.>y  set  r »  l.iru  s  of  deans 
that 


Vv  h  V 

iff       l^     Tl  i(    I  o 

intt  r  f^t  mi'       lli.oi       Mi.-it  \V  it\ 

(■nform'    \\  ;.v    s,  hedules  '    Why 
rouij'it     ■  Why  wfirl<    th.tt  is  not 
tnjoN.uile'     Why     n.  a  :  1  1  a  g  e** 
Why    examinations?     Why     in- 
deed     do       the       actors       h.i\* 
tramps      H«(.tll     mt»reo\fr     \i\A\ 
tins     !<■     nol     \\h      fir>t     tin.t      sti 
mut  h     h.is     hot  11     -.fon      The    (  )t 
dipal    t  i.iid    v,iv\     ..s    not  h      but 
the  adt»itstt nt  sees  it  rorv-t  loos 
y     and     if   ht     ^   strong     dwells 


IS   strong 


(  f  immtduitt  gratifi(a- 
( i<  I  ( 1 1  1 1»  :  k  1 1  M i  >  111  «•  >  - 
St  tiiK  t  ion  It  o\  »  r  - 
looks  hiiv\t  \t  r  tha!  1^"  .»thi- 
Itstt'i,!  js  stili  ntjl  .stKuig 
<  n<  Migli  t«i  vv  ii.f  us  ovi  i  antl 
'Aouid  r,ir*Iv  thoi.sf  to  do  sti  if 
he  <  (aild  .uul  !  h.t!  Iw  s'  .!  i  iit  1  «i<? 
hi-  ;..,•'  r  !■.  t.  ■  "■  -t  r  ( lOgi'r  t  iuiil 
ht  i  lb  v,  .in  1  s  (js  hi  bf  t  i>n- 
scioij--  of  oor  rraiiips,  yes  liut, 
''.^^  :nL'  net  \i'!  Ix-en  int»"'''durfti 
to  ih»  !o\s  (,f  parenthotxl  him- 
"^'  if  ht  lias  mitlit  r  the  will  nor 
Ttit  pat  It  ntf  to  dry  our  eyes. 
ITit  partjital  ttars  and  exjut  s- 
^'ons     of      b.njj      suffering      arc 

C'Uiducive    to    slre.igtl - 


hardiv 


tmilawluie    i>ur ing  tins  per  lod.  ^'^ing     Ihe     adolescenl      to     the 

tarrying    tht     prt  cedent    that    it  poml     where     he     can     confirm 

J    .       .    I        ,    ,»,,,  r  .  .   M  .'  »   M  ^i^^^*   ...au:..   t.   j.  k  .     ^1-  I.-         '-    '''•♦'     •"     uiind    oneself     itnd  ihem    wiiere  iie  can  sav  to  us,  »n 

threatened    lo    lake    hgntly    our    teacher,.     fuUy    concenfro^ed    every    'i"*^.  ;:'^;";  ^^^tch  merJ^t  I!    '^^ '^t.'  th*-  choice  of  w  het  her   to  effect        Yes.    you    should    cry. 

moment.    .r,.n.«    my    jl^.    n.    ..My    ^^^^^^ll*'?.^^^^^^^  »"^    do  it  again,  tht    adolest  enl  tend.  Yes    v,„.   ^*^rr  at  fault    Yes    vuu 

rum.m»»m9.     0»*   dmy   I   ^   •    f.U.    fe  r«m.«Me  and  ,r..r««>cc»  ^^^  ,,,^,.  ^^^y^^   ^^^  himst  If    and  of  «>ld    low     So    I   love   you   for   not 

with  .  cymc.l  y«w«,  «^.  A  d^m^     .j,_*"jV**'X;'.  •**"**'*"      ^''^    'he  frightening  truth.,  that   self  huUnfi  »t.  and  now  I'm  going  to 

No  illuti«m«.    fv«ryfh.*,  ..  cr«r    $••«••?  »^  *••*«♦•  »•--  reeognitir.r.    might   awaken     Fa  »»">     »">     ways'"     Rather,     what 

lisws    of    physKS     »n    mcrganic    k«y€  •  f^^  !•••«  wbil«  ,•«•  can,  I  S««pk««    ther.  ^lerhaps,  wais  not  as  strong  ( f'oHfinucd  on  F«i«;e  J(>> 


commitment  to  risk 

C«»ri.s»dt-i    10*    *»    fiitM'ii*  111    ti»a{ 
the   guarantee?   in    psyc'nosixial 
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N.  Y.  School  Teacher  Fired 

For  Refusal  to  Participate 

In  'Civil  Defense'  Drill 

By  DICK  BAKU 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Bard  it  a  fi>ruier  Brandei*  atudent  nouy  residing  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Kathleen  (iouifh  Alnrle  wan  not  the  only  academic  ca.Hualty  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 
Administrative  attacks  on  act.s  of  consci"-  were  also  in  evidence  in  New  York'.s  I*ublic 
School  system,  where  "freedom  of  conscience  and  the  rij^ht  of  individuals  to  dem<x*ratic 
dissent"  (Charles  Cojfen,  President  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers)  wert*  the  de- 
clared issues. 

"The  k:o<><1  man  is  James  Council,"  John  Ciardi  wrote  in  the  Kaiurday  Review**  .  .  . 

•n     MA.     from     Columbia,     his.^ 

graduate  work  (under  Paul  Til 


H«9ro  ImmdmnhUp 


Tactical  Crisis 


K«»M<on  Cou^h  AbeHe 


proi 


EDITOR'S  NOTE    Mrs    Aberle  recently  resigned  as  assistant 
fesMor  of  anthropology  at  Brandeis  »    ea  as  asMsiant 

The  i>hiloftophy  y.nd  tactics  of  the  Neifro  struKjfle 
formed  the  subject  of  a  lively  debate  at  St.  Mark's  Center 
Roxbury,  on  the  evening:  of  May  23.  in  a  meetinj?  on  "New 
Directiors  in  Ne^ro  I^eadership"  »i>onsored  bv  the  Com- 
mittee to  Aid  the  Monroe  Defendants.  Conrad  Lynn  civil 
riffhts  lawyer  of  the  CAMD'   Noel   Dav.  sf>cial  wt>rker  in 

charge    o(    St     Mark  z    Center;^ 

and    James    Breeden.    an    Epis- 


lich  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  under  Meyer  Sclia- 
piro  and  Mark  Van  Dtiren  at 
C01umoia>    IMS    utrtrti    111    ^Ai^'.zz 

ophy.  literature,  theology  and 
art."  At  the  time  of  his  dismis 
sal  C't>uncil  wa«  assigned  as  a 
'regular  suhstttute"  (withovit 
jol)  |)rotecti()n  uisuiancc)  in 
inatlicmatics  to  JuniOT  Hii^h 
School  44  in  Manhattan 
First  Incident 

On     October     29.     ttu^     wei-k 
after     the     Cuban     crisis.        Mr 
Council    refused    tt)    participate 
in  a  shelter  drill    The  principal 
discussed  with   Mr    Ct)uncil   his 
obligations   to   iht»  chihlien    aii(t 
Uie    mandatory     nature    of    the 
shelter    drills     On    October    M. 
Mr     Council    again    refustxi    in 
take    part    in    a    shelter    dnil  " 
What  was  omitted  frorii   the  re 
port  of  the  Acting  Sujiei  intenti 
enl  of  Schools,  Bernard  K    I)<jn 
ovan,  was  the  fa(  t   that   in  tK>th 
instances  Council  s  t  la.sses  were 
covered    for    the    civil    defense 
ext»reist*.   and    that   Ctvuncil    hati 
made    no   effort    to    convert    his 
jitudents   to   his   beliefs 

In  a   letter  written  at   tin-  re 
qut»st  of  tht*  princi^xi!     Miss  Su - 
rettt*     Burns.     Council    t>ut  lined 
the    substance    of    his    t>l)jetti<>n 
to     liie     shelter     drill     prugi  am 
'Mv     knowledge    of     llu      tlut-al 
ol    iht*    wht>le   human    i  ai  c    <  oni 
mils    n\t'    in    ftjli    ctHi.st  ifti(  f    to 
opiKVse   all   ordi-is  iiciiuhi!    (i,)\«  n 
by    the    go'vernmeut     du!ltoiiin-> 
which     contr!but'>    t<»    Iht-     illti 
sion      that      war      willi     nuclear 
weapr.as   can    he   justified    .    .    .  " 
(NY     Post.    Ntjvember    fi). 
I.icrnsf  Revokf'd 

Tlie  inornin;^  afltu  thr  s«h  (Uid 
shelter  drill  exercisf.s  tt^uncil 
r'H'eiV'S.1  ntjtice  ttiat  he  wa->  nol 
to  report  in  JUS  44  tu  any 
oilier  schof>l  and  thai  !(i>  li 
ceri.->e    had    been    ternunated 

■"The   Bt)ar(l  of  F/<iucation  la*-- 
revoked   my   license   for    n-)l   art 
in*»      in    Itx^-o    uar  III!  i.s."  "    Coun 
(  il    .staled    in    .u,    .1 :  lu  ]r    in    the 
Morninifsidrr       (liirt-mixi       (i  < 

"Im    fffft  i     I'ti     lirt'-    insisted    i  11.11 

I    forego    my    civi!    Iil)erties    ior 
tlu^    sakf    of    (i\il    dflt-nse  "    At 
ttic  san'.r  ti;vie    Council  exparul 
el    on    the   theme   of    Ins   i«>ns,-i 
entious      (>t)jecl  .iir^.        The      two 
jviggt*rnaut  s    of     tht*     Cold     \^ar 
liave  set    asidt^  their   land   mass 
es    as    a     battleground  a- 

launching    grountis    for    mutual 
destruction         lake    the    pothoh 
of   the   KwdkiutI    Intliaris.       Kus 
sia    and    the    Umt^tl    State-, 
bra/enly  prepare  to  throve    tluir 
IK'opie  in  Il««     ft:  •■  The   peo 

|>|.'   cht't^r    and   »-g*{   '>li<    rouip*'". 
itoi  s  on    fu»i    rt-Hh/iii*;  tiiai   llu-y 
■•     Ih"     tlie     next     to     go        \r\d 
them     al!     future     grriria 


Will 
With 
lion.s 
Til. 
moi  e 


issu''    was 

bl  (»M<11  V 


fu!  ;  tier 
d(>t  int-d 


liui 


niounting  chtu  u.s  of  tlis>.«  rit  icnt 
V')ices  that  was  to  rev»-r  txi  a'e 
through  the  chambers  of  the 
State  governmenl  m  .XM  an\ 
James  Wechsler  wrote  that  tlu^ 
case  of  this  quiet,  thoughtful 
man"  would  s(K)n  lead  to  a  de 
cision  whether  a  tt  acher 
wnt>s«'  ct>nscierK-e  wib  not  ^x^r- 
mil  him  to  lead  little  kiddit^s 
in  what  he  con.suhrs  to  In*  the 
#..*.«:>.  ,,-•  -a.  •  * .i^r  '  1  :,^■. c  1 2 r 
drill  exercises  is  unfit  to  re- 
main in  our  schotil  system 
Education  For  Infrerdom 
In  a  letter  to  th.-  New  Y'>rk 
Timex.  Algernon  Black.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety, rheioricaiiy  aske<i.  "If  ihe 
Aciiool  disregards  the  consci- 
ence of  the  teacher,  and  if  the 
ochool  silences  or  throw.-.  (Hit 
the  teacher  who  dares  to  ex- 
press dissent,  what  happens  to 
the  meanjnjt  of  education  for 
freedom?" 

Prineiool  Rliiot  Shaoiro  fPS 
119)  wrote.  "Mr.  Council  is  a 
courageous  man  fl  onee  asked 
a  l»oy  IiXMti  JHS  44  if  he  kwt*^ 
of  James  Council  "1  think  he 
was  a  math  teacher  —  not  a 
very    good    one."     he    replied- 


•'Did  yoM  know  him''"  I  askiHJ 
'No'     was   all    he   answert»d  )    1 1 
is   necessary    in   our  school   sys- 
tem    for     our     children     ttj     \>e 
taugnt   f>e  ctjoi  o^t^/ii.-*  m*  ..  " 

Public    si'nlmient     tot)k    on    a 
more   tangible   form   in  the   ret^ 
ommt•n(^atlorl-^       of       Lhe       lt>cal 
Sehool      Ho.u  (I     f)   H,     the     group 
with    jurisdirt  1011    over    the    dis 
tr  icl   111    wfuch   JH.S   44    is   Itx'at 
ed      (Paul    (itxKfiuaii    is   a    niem 
her   of  this  grout)   1    In  a  7   1  v'»te 
confidence   for   Coijncil,    lhe    h) 
cj\    unit     ie<-ommended    ifslora 
tion    of    his    tt^aching    license 
as    well    as   suggesting    a    iee\al 
nation    ol     the     .icUool's     .slu  llei 
drill  program 

Minority  of  One 

But      Algeron     Blacks     (  hal- 
lem<e     had     other     respondents 
The    Boartt    of    Ktlucalion    vote^i 
lo    up  ho  Iti     Council  s    dismissal. 
thus    disregarding    the    couneils 
(you    might    say  1    t>f    one    t>f    its 
own   a(ivi.'vt)ry   Ixnlies    Mr     Clar 
eiH  r    Scnio!     re{)res«Miteti    a    mi 
ntnify   t)f  one 

"We  are  factMi  here  with  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  man 
who  mav  contribnle  greatlv  lo 
the  maintenanee  of  a  democ 
racy  under  conditions  of  trc 
mentions  gn)wlh  anti  |>ower  of 
vast        unpeisonal       admimstra 


children  are  taught  from  text- 
l>ooks  while  administrative 
ct)nvenience  dictates  the  dis- 
charge  t>f  a    teacht»r   who   epit- 
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tive  btireiuicrae  1 
eoriforiuUv      is 
mandmen! 

"Coi  II  ,1 1'e    ;»  rn'i 


th* 


m 

fsr^t 


'A'U  iCtl 


e.ms<ienco 
something: 


Actiag   Superintendent 

Slill    to    be    heard    frt)m    was 
the      .\  cling     Su{>erintendent. 
l>ono\'an     His  account  of  an   in 
tervu'w     with     Council     is     nu)st 
instructive  and     might    un- 

derstandably    elicit    a    sense    of 
drja   vu    from    the   Brandeis  stu 
dt"nt    Mr    r>ont)van  >  report  w^as 
matie  piibiic  111  the  Staff  Bullet 
ui   of  .januarv   7 

"During  the  hearing  l>tfoi<> 
the  .Supeiintendaiit.  Mr.  Coun- 
cil was  rci:>eatedly  assured  that 
there  was  no  attempt  btung 
made  to  interfere  with  his  per- 
sonal beliefs  or'  conscientious 
objtHtion  to  nuclear  warfar.^ 
He  was  tt>ld  that  if  he  would 
participate  in  shelter  drills  he 
could  have  his  lictMise  resttjred. 
On  direct  questioning  Mr. 
C«)ur»eil  rep*«ated|y  stated  that 
he  wtMild  nt>t  (>articir>ate  in 
shelter  drills  He  did  .state  that 
if  there  were  an  actual  attack 
he  wtiiild  go  to  the  shelter  with 
his  pupils.'  I  Kmphasis  nnne  | 
11  IS  exjxHieii,'  Donovan 
continued.  rtNuting  chapter  and 
verse  fiom  state  tiKies  'that 
teachers  Will  uphohi  the  laws 
>(  ttic  (iiN  .St. it,'  arKi  Nation 
evcfj    wtule    thev    tnav    work    for 


>ur 


/  r 


.•»»  f ,'  /«  h  t'(i  '>u   Pdtyr    I  J  ) 


copalian  clergyman  who  ac- 
companied Martin  Luther  Kin< 
during  the  Birmingham  dem- 
onstrations, addressed  an  €»n- 
thusiastic  audience  of  'AOO 
About  half  were  Negro  resi- 
tiems  t»f  ntjxi*ury  ami  naif  were 
white  students,  faculty  and 
J)  e  a  c  e  mtjvement  supporters 
from  the  Bt)stt)n  area  Minister 
l.ouis  X  of  B»>ston  was  unaole 
to  sj)eak  but  he  stmt  a  gt>tKi^A  'II 
message  and  Muslims  attended 
the  meeting 

Tlie  sp«'akers  dilTert'd  in  em 
phasis  in  o  r  e  tlian  on  funda- 
mentals All  saw  the  Negro 
struggle  as  a  '  re\ olutitm,"  part 
of  the  world  revohjtit)n  t»f  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  yet  with 
liistorical  rt>ots  in  the  revtdu- 
tit>n  which  founded  this  natit>n 
All  saw  il  tn-entuating  in  a 
total  reorgam/ation  t>f  Ameri- 
can stjciety,  into  a  society,  as 
Day  i)ul  it,  "based  on  human 
rights,  not  prtiper  ty  rights  '  .All 
stressed  the  need  for  a  disci- 
plined, interct>nnectt»d.  nation- 
wide t)rgan>'j'-ation  of  Negroes 
and  white  supporters  It)  with- 
stand the  oppressions  of  »egre- 
gatiori  and  white  racisnu.  and 
the  opportunism  and  lack  of 
moral  con^mitment  of  the  Fed 
eral  C.overnment  All  agret»d 
th.at  the  struggle  is  a  power 
struggle  and  rM»t  a  beggmg 
campaign,  and  that  a  sufTicient 
measui  I'  t>f  black  political  and 
economic  power  is  central  lo 
'Is  goals. 


Armed  Self  I>efen<^ 

Lynn  pointed  tt»  the  inadt»- 
quacy  of  both  legal  procedures 
and  non  violent  r'^sistance  for 
protection  of  Negro  rights  and 
ji^-«  .>»*«««  Ill  iiidiiy  t'oniexis  rit? 
urged  readine.ss  for  armed  self- 
defense  of  Negro  homes  and 
families  In  ca.s«*s  of  assault  by 
racists  such  as  t>ccuri-ed  in  \h>n- 
roe.  North  Carolina  in  1958  til 
Ht*  admitted  that  armed  self- 
defense  was  only  part  of  his- 
total  program  Nevertheless, 
Lynn  argued  with  mt  -nsity 
'  and  to  loud  applause  ihat  no 
truly  revolutionary  struggle  is 
evt»r  completed  with(jut  physi- 
cil  combat  Supporting  tht* 
Black  Muslim  i>t)sit i()r"i  of  "aa 
eye  ft>r  an  eye,"  Lynn  thun- 
dered against  tbe  'white  dev- 
ils" of  the  Southern  hell- 
holes" (jails  with  which  he  is 
familiar  from  his  legal  experi- 
ence! He  called  the  South  a 
Nazi  strt>nghold.  warned  of  Uw 
spread  of  white  fa.s<ism  in 
Northern  cities,  and  cried 
shame  t>n  Martin  Luthn  King '^ 
statement  tliat  if  rivers  of 
blt>r>d  had  tt)  fit>w  in  American 
cities    it  should  be  Negro  blooti 
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I  lijst  liated  rop.s    Tht'^y  wore  all   over   the 
and   handciirr.s  triat  jin).r!''d  like.spuis  vs  lien 


city,  covert*<l   v^itli 
t  hec  walke.i.  '!  he\ 
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'  I.e'  go  of  thctn  hissed  tile 
s<'«-ond  jiuHwig  the  bundle  to- 
ward hiro  !  pulled  back  arul 
foi    a    fe\A    seioiid^   vkc   had    H    tils' 
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f  war,  there  ori  Ja(  k>on 
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Cross  Coun  try    Rare 

While  I  v^  a.s  ha  \  uiy  rn  v 
of  war  a  fru^nd  of  nunc 
ing  papers  at  a  stoplight  on  tiie 
ouiskirts  of  town  was  runmug 
a  cv(css count r  N  raie,  pui  sued 
h\-     an     iratt^     Southern     t^cntlc 

The    Jackson    Dailv    News,    m 

a    front    pat;e      expose       ii.iU   ju.>l 
branded    tlv    (-ivil    ntlhtN    :uov"e- 
ment    and    the    Tree    Press   (  oru 
rnunist      Ignoring    the    fait     tha* 


Sf>eaking     with    (piuter 
thoiitv     Day    mappeti   out    a 
le-v    of    rT>eastire<«    whicli    he 
Nenroe>     sht>tild     p  r  e  pari 
work  tHit  ofi  a  natitmwide 
in    their    s  t  j   u  g  g  1  e    for     equMl 
rights     in    e<iucatit>n      lobs      po- 
litical   power    and    pubht      in.->li- 
tutions      Ttu'v     included     s«'U'<  - 
♦ive    btiving.    voter    1  ogist  rat  ion 
in   North   and   St»uth     campaivjti^ 
to  elect    grass  roots  Neiiro   U-.j.i-- 
ers     to     t>fTiee       tx)yco;t     of     tho 
draft  and  of  income  tax     >it    ui,- 
and     he   ins     m     work     t)  I  a  c  e  j 
which     pracdee    dij<  i  1  niinal  ion. 
and    tol.il    vNilhdrawal    of   .\et4r<» 
children     from     segreya  ted     and 
sub  standard    st  ho<»Is     Da  \     >avv 
tlie     need     fc      or  i>rj ..  ;/;-.J     l„,v- 
cott-     as    t'\i  il     oior*'     .ir:.;i-rit     iri 
the    .\o!th.     than     in    the    .South. 
He    stressed    the    Nurth.in     \t»- 
k'f  o\    1  a  (   k    of    comni  it  merit     to 
f'!ndamen1;»Ii--t  Christianity  and 
n<m   \  ioi<»nce.      the     anger      f  o - 
nicntuu.;    m    Noitliern    tjhetioes, 
and   the   da:iger   of  und  ilTer  .-r-.t  i- 
ated    \  10!  en  re    and    destruction 
in    riots    if  disciplined   ori/ani/i- 
tion    of    the     Negro    i»«'oi>le     was 
not     efTected     in     tic     next     f-'w 
montliv     He  urged   that    nielhods 
of   armed    rt»sistar>ce    i  m-    prop.r- 
ly    or^ani/ed    but    kept    as  a    h-ist 
resort   and   for   limited   and   >iH"- 

(  n  M     I  »b  Iff  t  I  \  »»s. 

\t>n   \'iolentr 


»>  m  t  I  1 


loothpK  k    in 
on  his  hips 

his    thumbs 

til 


h  Is  !eet  n    his   hands 
The   (»fher    still    Und 
ItiHiked    in    Ins    ixdt 


i    Ignored    inem 

hawking    the   pajMus    It   will    Iv 

only    a    minute     1    thought      l>e- 

fore   I  feel  a   hand  i>n  n^y   slum  I - 

der 

But    they    did    ntdhing.    t)nly 
circled    round    iH'hind   anti    then 

ntxided  as  they  pj»s.sed.  practi- 
cally brushing  my  shouldt»r 
Thev  stared  directly  at  me 
but  gave  no  response*,  their 
eyes  narrov  tni  and  hating  Thev 
sauntertMi  back  to  the  shadt"  of 
the  wall  Soon  I  53;^-  ih~rr. 
cmss   tht»  strt»et 

They    talked    with    two    men 
on   tVie   opptisite   ccuner.    laiigh- 


on    the    next    bus    out. 

startcfl    across   the  street 

"For  Your  Own  v.t>od'' 

1      followed      !  (!  c  ni       deniijfid 
ing     the     pa|>t'is      The     vounger 
^nd    continued     stopped      turned,    and    m    the 

rondescending  well  meaning 
tone  often  used  by  Stuitherners 
to  those  w  h<i  don't  under- 
stand      .said 

Ltx)k.    if    you    know    what's 
gc/tid   for  you.    you  11   get  out  of 

tr<^ul)ie.    This    is    for    your 
giH>d  ■' 

When  I  reported  the  incident 
lo  the  [x>Iice  whti  l-.ad  t^onven- 
lently  returned  they  diligently 
wrote  everything  down 


' '  \' e  T  t  h  ?  o '.'.  t  he 
and  im[>ea;  h 
st^gr  efa!  ion  1st  s 
sidiT  t  he  c  :  v 
rnent  to  be  un 
son    has    st>me 


Sl.'fC  eiM,-      (  '  ,ki)i 

the       P:  csid«  M  ;  . 
generallv     con 
i  1     ,•■  Ui; h t  V     I II o s  e 
.\  men  can     ,Ja(  k 
t)f    the    lounli  V  .s 


Bl  ei-den     c. 

jMUt     to     non 
He   :iot«d 
a    oaeiiisi 

1 , , , . .  <  ...>-,,- 


\  e      s(  I  '  'M^.'  .,!       ^IU>- 

\  lolent      met  b.».is 


that    w  lule 


Me 


own 


most  dedicated   citi/ens 

Il  was  one  of  these  super 
patriots  who  parked  his  Cadil 
lac.  told  his  wife  to  wait  and 
informed  Bob  that  he  wanted 
tu  talk'  to  him  al>CMit  those 
paoers  Warily.  Bob  re.«;p^>nded 
that  he  could  talk  "very  well 
from  here  '  But  patriots  are 
not  easily  satished.  and  he  l>e 
gan    to    ad\'anc^.    demanding    to 


about    that   Commie    pa 


is    the 


kind    of    liiuig 
you  can  expect  and  worse, 

said  one       Now  we  II  do  every 
thing    we    can    and    check    this 


ing  and  slapping  each  other  on    out.  but   we   want  your  cooper 


the  back  Then  they  strode 
rapidly  away  l"b*»y  were  walk- 
ing briskly  for  anyone  in  Mis- 
sissippi, especially  for  eons 
'*Giaime  T1i««e  raiders'* 
I  saw  ihe  two  men  crosstnic 
t4>ward  me,  and  tveld  out  a  pa- 


ation 

"You    mean    stop    selling    the 
papers'*  * 

"I    ;u.^t   mean    your    coopera 
tion  • 

Tlie    next    morning    il    wam 
over  100'   in  i\tr  sun    Tltr  Ch»«'f 


p€^,  {(otnd;  into  mjr  spiel   alKMit    of  Polic»e.   himself,   came  down 
t*ie  Free  rr^sa.  They  wore  »un-    to  check  on  how  tl>e  Fre^ 
glassie.^   and   were    well-dressed    was  selling. 


know 
per 

ScMffs  As  Track  Sh*e^ 

He  was  sif>cky  and  muscular, 
and  walked!  with  »  shufflsng 
gait  in  his  -  of  all  things 
bedrtx>m  scuffs  Bob  is  tall  and 
thin,  was  wearing  sneakers,  and 
runs  cross-country  st  scuw*! 
He  began  retreating,  holding 
out  a  paper 

"I  want  to  lee  that  p«per,  ' 
oor  patriot  demanded,  ignoring 
tlw  paper  and  attemoting  to 
draw  cioaer  to  what  was  now 
his  quarry    Bob  laid  the  paper 

(Continued  on  Page  12> 


•AM^  not 
\ ed  i  n  • he 
■ndini,'  the 
weak  against  assan:'  non  \-io- 
len'  reNistdnt^e  on  th>-  part  of 
-elf  dix  1  pi  iot^d  m  u  1  t  1  t  M  d  ■•  i 
could  change  the  hcai's  a  n  <i 
programs  t>(  even  hai  lened 
racists  and  he  cited  [>ei>ofiiI 
exi>er  lenc  es 

Tht^  MUMding  cM»?*ed  after  ani- 
niated  arguments  from  the  Moor 
on    the    mtist    appropriate    atti- 
it«.»«-7«    i«»r    i-'iegro*^     iowhio     lot- 
white    man.     the    moral     legiti- 
macy   of    allowing    Neiiro    chil- 
dren to  dt^monstratt^  and  to  stif- 
fer   in   lail    and   the   hvpocrisie^ 
and    coMuptit>ns    of    th<>    Chris- 
tian   churches     Privatt*    disctis- 
sions  ct>ntinued  in  small  groups, 
fcKUsed    in    part    on    tl>e    pos- 
sibility    of     ft>rming    a     third 
i  "FrerKi'^vm    )     pa?  ty    'oased     on 
civil    rights,    disarmament     and 
a    ratitMialiy    planned    econc>mv. 
It    would    lie   under   predomi- 
nantly  Negro   leadership   and 
would  seek  above   all   the  srip 
port  of  the  Negro  pcK>r  and  of 
white    persons    o(   conscience 
who  are   stirred   by    the    nvora! 
challervses  posed   by   aut<*nrva- 
tion.  nuclear   weapons  and   ra- 
cial discrimination. 


J^ Hm.   t.'   -JIIJ 
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Self-Conscious  Adolescence 


Nan  Kramer 


The  Senior  Essays 


liie  I  wo  races 


Larry  Goldman 


Brandeis  is  the  most  self-conscious  sch(H>l  I've  ever  seen.  Coming  here  as  a  transfer 
stucJent  1  was  impressed  with  this  characteristic,  and  every  college  I've  seen  since  has 
confirmed  my  opinion.  In  its  monumental  preoccupation  with  its  "imaire."  Hs  concern  with 


my  opinion 
what  othe 
grows  up 

and  the  "new"  Brandeis),  this  school  is  unrivalled. 
Perhaps  a  "young"  and  'Jew* 


rs  will  think,  and  with  adolescent-type  worries  about  what  it  will  be  when  it  M 
(  note  the  frequency  and  the  deadly  seriousness  of  discussions  about  the  **old     | 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Ev«ry  y«ar  »li«  JUSTICE  pr«t«nN  ettoyt  by  oitttonding  tenfort.  TImm  MMyt  J«  not  ii«c«MoHly  n»ll«ct  tkc  opinions 
of  Hi«  JUSTICE  or  tKo  Univortify. 

Lorry  Goldmon,  on  oconomict  moior,  wot  odif or- in-chief  of  fh«  JUSTICE,  o  mombor  of  Stu<lonff  Council,  on4  co-ckoirmon  of  SPEAC;  ko 
will  oftond  fforvord  Low  School.  Non  Kramor,  o  fine  ortt  conccntrotor.  ploiit  to  offend  Columbio  Low  Sckool.  Donold  Newmon,  o  polifict 
mofor,  wot  Treosurer  of  flie  Sfudenf  Union;  k«  expoctt  fo  offend  troduofc  school.  Vic  SomMols,  o  kitfory  concenfrofor,  it  Pretidenf  of  fko 
Clott  of  '63;  he  will  offend  Reed  College's  Metfer  of  Arfs  in  Teoching  prosrom.     Even  Sforfc,   o   sociology  nieior,  wot  fopict  edifor  of  fhe 

Iniversify  of  Wisconsin.    Frank  Sosmon,  o  psychology  con- 
olumni;  he  will  enroll  of  Bosfon  Co<l««e  Low  School.    Jwlion 
fhe  University  of  Chicogo. 


ish"  (okay,  "non-sectarian") 
and  "liberal"  school  which  was 
stared  at  and  talked  about  had 
to  become  very  self-conscious. 
A  self  conscious  school  is  prob- 
ably more  palatable  than  a 
conceited  one  However,  a  pro- 
longed adolescent  stage  can  b«^- 
come  terribly  boring. 

Pernicious    Tendencies 

And  harmful.  A  pei  son  wVio 
Is  fanatically  concerned  with 
what  others  ■>  ALL  others) 
think  can  rarely  act  with  any 
^trenJ»t}l  or  coiuiction  I'nless 
h«'  limits  his  seeking  for  ap- 
proval to  a  \ery  narrow  group, 
he  can  not  e  v  e  n  manage  to 
please  all   the   ■'tjtheis  '" 

A  school  is  not  an  organic 
body,  but  an  organization  exist- 
ing to  serve  Ihe  \arious  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  composed 
Therefore,  its  situation  is  only 
somewhat  anahigous  But.tvery 
5  c  })  o  o  !  docs  h.Tx  c  a  definite 
character,  which  is  automati- 
cally peipeiudted,  if  somewhat 
modified,  by  the  people  who 
choose  to  become  part  of  it 
The  development  of  this  ihar 
n(  ter  is  not  alua\s  gentle,  si- 
lent, and  painless  At  certain 
points  definite  decisions  have 
to  be  made,  and  there  are  few 
w  huh    u  ill    please 


al- 


f  JUSTICE;  he  will  be  o  feoching  felh>w  end  groduofe  sfudenf  in  sociology  of  fhe  Ua 
^  cenfrofor.  wos  o  member  of  Sfudenf  Council  end  is  Presidenf  of  fhe  Ckitt  of  '63  oli 
^     Weifxenfeld,   else  o  psychology  concenfrofor.   will  sfudy  of  fhe   groduofe  school  of 


upon,  in  practice,  as  well  as  in        The   avowed   function   of 
theory.  most  any  university   is  to  pro- 

Adult    Adolescence  duce   "mature,"    "adult,"    "edu- 

The  perpetual  adolescence  of  cated,"  "well-rounded,"  and 
American  adults,  their  inabili-  "responsible"  "citizens,"  how- 
ty  to  establish  .sound  values  for  ever  much  definitions  of  these 
themselves  and  their  families,  qualities  may  vary.  The  ad- 
is   a    favorite    topic    of    sociolo-    ministration  of  a  school,  in  iry- 

has 
de- 


>♦  r*  w^  *•« 


cellaneous 


d  II  U      IIMI- 

maga/ine  writers 
No  matter  h  o  w  skeptical  of 
"culture  criticiut'  literature 
one  is,  there  does  c^xist  an  im- 
pressive b(»dy  of  sub.^tantiating 
ifacts,  including  Americas 
Hollywood  idolatry  and  youth 
cult,  and  her  faruastic  ri.ses  in 
divorce,  mental  illness,  and  ju- 
venile   delinciueruy    rales. 


ing  lo  enect  this  purpose, 
a  choice  to  make  It  must 
cide  to  be  responsible  for  this 
function  either  to  a  nebulous 
community  of  adults  (parents, 
doncjrs,  and  to  a  fT)uch  lesser 
(  xt«  tU,  nu  rnbc  I  •-  of  the  com- 
munity in  w  hut)  I'U  >'iiooi  IS 
situated  *  <»r  to  the  students 
If  it  IS  to  be  responsible  to 
(C^>nt^nu^'^^  on  Pdcjc  10) 


Extinct  Community 


Frank  Susman 


Cynical  Irresponsibility 


Vic  Samuels 


Like  most  students  I  have  held  a  certain  vision  of  what  Brandeis  could  be  and  hope- 
fully what  Brandeis  would  be.  When  1  advised  high  school  students  to  apply  to  Bran« 
deis,  I  soothed  my  somewhat  guilty  conscience  by  saying  to  myself,  "But  in  a  few  years 
Brandeis  will  be  better  .  .  ."  Yet,  it  seems  that  I  did  an  excellent  job  of  self-delusion. 
The  Millenium  will  not  come.  Far  from  being  bridged,  the  gulf  between  what  Brandeis 
is  and  what  Brandeis  could  be  is  widening. 

Brandeis    is   much    too    con-* — — — — — 

cerned   with    its   public    image.    ^^^  ^^  p^^,,i^   relations  policy;    pered     by     considerations     of 


Like  the  diarist  to  whom  every 
event  is  valued  merely  as  an 
entry  in  a  book,  to  Brandeis  it 
is  not  the  achievement  per  se 
that  matters  but  the  ensuing 
publicity  release.  This  situa- 
tion is  not  necessarily  bad  since 


Unique  Educational  Experience? 


? 


Julian  Weitzenfeld 

When  we  entered  I^rancjeis,  we  ^^ere  tfld  we  were  encountering' a  uni(|U(' educationa 


experience.  We  came  seeking  lilK-rali.^ni,  chan^'c,    exiK'rimcnt.    Two    >ears    later    er.terinK 
clas.se.s  were  being:  told  "from  newness  to  greatness.   ..."  The  emphasis   has   changed. 

IS.  irie  j'rr.phasis  of  the  rh<t,,jit    Ii.sn  c  (i.toL-ed  ;  I  he  institution  .has  not .  The  c-rudit  y  of  -^<''^it)r 

''V\\v  Brandeis 


That 


cc'nccrried   VNitli    Ihc^   school 

'{'he    major    responsibility    of 
p    collcj;!*     administration    is    to 
(  fTer     the     best     c»pport  unit  les 
I  <  ssible,    with    which    the    siii 
dent   can   do  what  he   will;   the 
l>est   faculty,    student    body,    li- 
brary, lectures- concert  s-e.xhibi- 
tions,    and    ( of    muc  h    less    im- 
f  rrtr.nce  i      campus.      Brandeis 
«  v(  It   ac  liie\-ernents  are  con^d 
«i.ii!t        But      Brandeis     is     rui 
1  o  n  ^  »   r     ii     I  I  i !  !d     \  rcdi^  >       its 
t(diilt     '-i/c     iv     i.<  (  ( 'III  j><iii  H  <i     by 
J>      io.ss     ('f     (tiildi^h     tie  xiljil '.t  > 
C^uasi  haiiits    air    b  e  c  o  m  i  n  ^^ 
TH.ADirioNS    and    an    adult 
jdentitv      m-eds     to     in      decided 


j'mphasis  of  the  rh«t,,jjt    Ii.sn  c  (i.ifi;..'e(i  ;  the  institution  .has  not 
the  facade  we  had  Ix^en  presented  soon  iHcariiea  campus  joke  (remember 
everyone     Challenge"'). 

I    have    Irarned    seme  thin^'   at-^* ■ 

\\\\h    cjil.iin    faculty    members,    bv  the  administration   than  the 


Bfaiuln.N,  I  !i.i\«  IK  en  s'm'\*!> 
where  there  is  much  iiuiic  to 
he  learned  I  have  le.iiru-<i  how 
lo  h\e  and  enjov  life  This  has 
occurrtd  despite  the  obstruc- 
tions ()l.i{'ed  in  my  path  by  the 
.Kiiiiinislration  The  students 
ha\e    introduce<i    me    to    many 

riew      field^        \Vc      fi.ixr      i^hi\»'<'i 


and 
\s  hi) 
to 


\  <  ( 


argued 
'J'ho^e 
pass«(i    on 
which  !  hii 
on   m   lurr) 
er.aurt',      )):>i  hiil 
Udrld    m    )^<iiei.il 
nif:('antlv      alt 


I     \^  i  1 1  i      1  d  t  ; I ^ 
can<(       bfhit      n.t 
me    the  ir    dnanis 
■  ;t!t«  re  (1  .iiid  passc-d 
My   ajipioach   to  lit 
KN        .'ud       tilt 
lias    Im  '  n   s  iK 
rr  e-d      i  \      (  <.nt..(  I 


1  h.i\(  h  aiii«  d  iiuieh  from  many  structur* 
i'<  nj.'  u.ilkv  .,.-(!  bicycle  rules  1  tlu  bad 
iiiM    >.' hid    I    (  .( M.I     hf^re. 

lnforni.il  it  y 

1    like    the    a!  mosi  lioi  *     \)i  \ » 
the  informality    .New  thin^.:^  r.,ii 
"'■■"'     h«  '  <      .'  rut    (.!d    t  hir.^;s    c.n 
cii«       V\  t      h..\«      l(.-t     Bujah     and 
PJ'K"      hut     \\  (     hii\c     ^aiiKii    a 
scjuaic    d.ui(  (      (iub     and     .SDS 
W«    ciian^i    our  or>:!an  i/at  ions  to 
Mil  «  t      our     chan^'in^'      interests 
'I  lie      s>  stern     has     faults,     hut    so 
(i<  e  s    ariv    sNstem      It    does    more 
'<     fiillili    the    ^l..lms    inade     to   us 


Plariiig  ilw  filaiiic^ 


"This  is  Ifw  way  tfie  world  einUt. 

A'o^  witti  a  bdtif)  but  a  wfiimper." 

From  Iin:  HOLLOW  MEN 

by  T   S    F.Uot 

Hi,iiU:-=is  for  ine  past  four  years  has  been  tlie  \A(r](\ 
U>r  most  of  the  clas.s  of  \\)(]:\.  Yet.  a.s  1  can  scan  the  list  of 
those  to  receive  degrees,  gone  ar^   so  many  of  lho,s(?  1  krcw 

as  freshmen  The  words  of  our 
class  advisor  during  our  orien- 
tation week  have  proven  all 
too  prophetic.  Look  to  your 
left,  look  to  your  right,  fcur 
years  from,  nov.-  one  of  >(,u 
three   will    not   be   here    * 

T  S  Eliot  tragically  dc  pie  is 
the  feeling  which  1  now  hear 
as  1  recall  my  expc  ric  nee  ^  at 
Brandeis  This  past  year  —  my 
year  -  is  the  one  so 
conunonly  called  the  In^st  of 
a  college  career,  an  af^oj:*  e\ 
however,  lias  instead  l>tcx/iiic 
a  perige'c  Br.ende  is  m  ihe  past 
year  lias  ceaseii  to  he  a  **Com- 
rminitv  of  scholars."  The  schol- 
ars ^till  remain,  but  the  mys- 
tique <»f  the  community  ha.s 
proven  unviable  and  is  pres- 
<  ntly  be'eorriing  r  x  t  i  n  c  t.  No 
lunger'  do  tlie  men, hers  have 
,iny  \()U«'fi'l  -;•>  a^  to  what 
dire'ct  i\  e's  shall  gi^\«in  ihem 
in  irn  ir  i)i,ief  has  eonie  an  ai 
m  «)  s  I  u  n  t  o  u  c  h  a  h  1  e  «  d  ;  <  i 
(luiu  whiih  at!einp1>  t(  «■  pe  \^ 
out    d  o  g  ni  .1.    eharae  t<  r  i/c  ci    by 

the-     phe'rieiinenon     of     h>pcrac 
tivity      during     t'fie     i  u  m  m  t  r 
months 

Bitter  .Mcnutries 


A  great  deal  has  happened  to  each  of  us  since  we  en- 
tered! Brandeis  on  that  sunny  September  Saturday  in  1*15*). 


it  is  unsure  of  what  segment  of  creating  a  favorable  public 
the  population  to  please.  Con-  image.  The  result  of  these  con- 
sequently, the  University  is  flicting  impulses  is  a  curious 
trying  to  impress  the  academic  melange  of  liberalism  and  illi- 
community  and  the  more  so-  beralism  and  of  pan-sectarian- 
phisticated  public  with  its  lib-  ism  and  Jewishncss.  Student 
it  mav  imn*>l  the  IJniversitv  ^'"ahsm  and  pan-sectarianism  organizations  may  invite  speak- 
ow^rdac^h^e^Llentsv^hlchare   On  the  other  hand,  the  Un.ver-  ers  of  their  choice  to  campus: 

w^rthwhde    Lr    rea'cms    o^^  ^'^    f^^^^  weaUhk^^    o  u  bTi^  T^    n7"^^   the    Cuban    cr.s,, 

than  favoraVilf^  nuhlieitv    How-    ^^^^    ^  ^""    wealthier)    public  last    Oetot>er     the    adminislra- 
than  favorable  publicity,  ricjw-    ^j^h    its    non-radicalism    and 
ever,  it  is  bad  in  the  sense  that 


Jewishncss. 

Tempered    Liberalism 

Among  many  of  the  etnUers 
of  this  university,  there  is  a 
genuine     hedief     in     liberalism. 


Eros  and  Civilization 


Evan  Stark 


Ihe'v    crcati  e<     Dt  - 

|)Oinl  *-    I  if     Hr.ind>  i 

iikr    It    )i(r<      Hut    lliii    d<i»  .' 

preAtiit   mt    ho'ii  critici/ ;  OL' 

undesirable  things  about    H 


pile 
-,     I 

rn.! 
th.- 
.1  n 


ei «  I s 

The  adm  ini'-lr  at  n  in  is  cu  hy 
of  many  things  First,  tin  sins 
tT  commi^smn  Tlie  sc  mrlude  a 
passionate  b<  lief  m  tlitir  own 
infallibility,  which  leads  to  an 
intolerance  of  student  ((lucrn 
witli  the>  university  or  at  best, 
condescension,  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the-  faculls  ,  .i  coru^e  rn  vvitli 
the^  public  image  t<i  the  jKunt 
where"  they  are  willing  to  sac 
rifice  Hie  reality  of  the  unive-r- 
sity  for  it,  and  a  stublH)rn  ad 
heT«-nce'  t.i  th«'  prine  iple  th.at 
cpialitN  IS  measured  in  tt  rm<  of 
si/e  and  (iuanti:>-  These  .ir" 
failings  uhich  are'  fairl>  vmII 
know  II 


.  .  it    substitutes   the   judgment    of 

\\v  liave  all   grown,   some  ot    us   in   a  contimious    iiattern,   the  public-  for   that  of  a   more 
others  to  their  own  amazement  have  changed  considerably,    knowledgeable    and    intelligent 

We  have  all  experienced  the  drifting  apart   from  .>ur  high   f*>^"^''iy.  ^^'^  especially  bad  for 
,        1    r   •     1        1         t         rtr      .     i     ■    i  *        'nt  *    ii      ^       i    Brandeis    because    this    univer- 

se hm.l    fnnds    due    to    difTerent    interests.     Ihe    intellectual    ^^y    ^as  no   clear-cut   direction  This    belief,    however,    is    tern 

atmosphere  of  our  freshman 
Near,  which  amazed  and  fright- 
ened most  of  us,  now  looks 
shallow.  Our  growtii  has  in- 
corporated  much    cynicism, 

aloofness,  and  apath>  but  now 
with  graduate  school  and  work 
facing  us,  wc  again  are  excited 
Our  class,  an  experiment  of 
well-rounded"  students,  which 
had  .some  unity  and  much  en- 
thusiasm, has  iKK'ome  a  group 
«  f  clicjue's  itidiffcrent  to  rnucli 
{'f   tile  corrununity  life  here. 

We   have   l)een   terril)l\    cvni 
Cid    This  has  cause*.!   us  to  miss 
much  of  what  tins  part  of  youth 
had   to   offer.    Much  of  life   and 
many    fwople  are   l)eautiful,   but 
if    we    do    not    search    for    these 
and   b<'iic\'e'   in   beauty    w«'  will 
see  only  ugliness    Trusting  pe  o 
often    get    hurt,    hut    more    often 
know  a  famt    happiness.  Cynics 
are  hurt  inficcpK  nt  l  v    l)ut  liap 
piness   i  'so   <  iudes   lh(  m 


tion  was  prepared  to  postpone 
the  scheduled  appearance  of  a 
Communist  Party  leader  Stu- 
dent publications  arc  free  of 
censorship;  yet  the  adminis- 
tration sought  to  establish  a 
publicaticjns  board  to  control 
the  studcmt  press  Faculty  mem- 
bers are  allowed  freedom  of 
expression;  yet  the  President 
of  the  University  reprimanded 
and  u.sed  his  financial  powers 
to  punish  a  professor  for  state- 
ments he  considered  "most  ill- 
advised  '  Students  are  free  to 
dress  as  they  plea.se;  yet  at 
concerts  and  lectures  open  to 
the  pulolic  dress  regulations 
must  be  obser\ed  Students  are 
represented  by  a  relatively  un- 


1   first   came  to  Brandeis  on  one  of  tho.se   gloomy   end-of-the-winter   days  they   call 
spring   in   Massachusetts.   At   Hrown   that  morning  a  chuck-wagon  advertising  man  had 

as<*ured   me   that    my    ireshman  class   would  be  half  prep  and  half  public  sch(H)l.  He  told  ^^]^y'l''^    ^\^^S:^^.  3?.^^^L^1V^^}1 
me  not   to  worry.  Brandeis,  to  me,  was  a  place    with    **too    many    Jews,"    where    Bronx 
mothers   dreamed   of  sending  their  daughtei.-^   and    where-    i>v)ys   grew    into   (i(K-tors   and 
lawyers.    Mr     Drisc-olTs    office   was   in    Ford  Hall  aitd  we  discussed  The  Sun  Also  Rises. 
During     orientation     there,«j- ■ 


(Continued  jrom  I'lun  2i 

aw        fr»rrr»c       <.^        Ir  t»/-»»«il<vrlc»«»  in 

bMi.dt.h  of  «\;.enence  and  in 
cj  ;.(  .lies  ol  citizenship  «ind 
i  C  >  iJ  i  I  \  . 

It  is  not  my  intc  nhun  ic  w  i  ite- 
a    paper   on  child   development 

<  r    tei  present  a  critique  of  pub 
l.«    idu<ati«»n  c>\cT  the   past   \w{) 
<le<.i.it-     In  ^.i  f,,r  as  this   f).ipei 
J>     •*     ci'.t  A\.i>  ,     1     sliall     confine- 
jii\N»  if     »<,     ,,|,     ♦  X  .1  iiunat  i' in     of 
'  '  h»    h  .1(1  ;i  .1 .11,1 .    !  i.^s.-^roc»m   situ 
.'1  eMe       (let  nefi     by    alienaticT". 
,ii;(;    '..(-i  uii    ci,-!,inee.    Because    I 
•■Ol    iiii'.Uei    hy    \\\v    realities   of 
tiOK     cind    sp.K  e       1    shall    neces- 
.sarily     hn.i     riv      <l  .'-i'ussion     to 
tradi!,(.nai    ••'((  ,r»^:    methocls   in 


'.A 


ue      American 


1  lie       toll 
e^d  lege- 

•'.    .   .    Something    is    radicals 
wionjf  with  a  s>stMn   of  educa 
tion  uhich  purports  to  train  for 
leadprnhip    in    a   democratic    so 
rifty.  which   intends  to  prepare 
children    to    hve    as    dii^nified, 
responsible,      cooperative      citi 

and    which    fails    miserably     in 
ra'ry'nif   out    its    j^oals." 

(From  Nathaniel  Cantor      *  Tlie 
Dynamics   of   Learning) 

Ask  most  an>  high  .s<hool 
senior  today  why  hv  is  plannmg 
iri  oci  \t  cnlleee  and  the  chance's 
&re  that  he  will  give  one  of  the 
ioilowirig  answers 

Because  I  want  to  become  a 
(doctor,    lawyer,    engineer;. 

You  ne<Ml  a  college  degree 
(diploma)   to  gt  ahead  today 
To    get    away    from    he^rne 
and  have  new  f  xp^  ricr.ccc 

For   the    social    life   of  the 
campus 

Bf^eause      there's      nothing 
el.»»e  for  me  to  do 


t,j\(      !t>{.eii   t        ,,nd     liiild    each 
be  discussed  .it    nn^iti   ii\  te  rm^ 
of  manife  .>i   .Oivi    l.iie  ni   comem 
Notice  the  (  oinmun  \  ision  here, 
(d  education  as  a  means-experi- 
ence, a  step  tovv.*rfl   Lh  achieve- 
men*  of  '-^orne  {"  '-"''i;''  <'^  se-cinl 
K<'al      H(i'.\t\e;,     llie     .  iruiei  1  \  i  ii^ 
if;iiity    is    reveal*  (i     .n    the     ioM 
al>ti\(       response      ~-        H(cau.~c 
tlu  !«    V   n(»thmg  else  lo  do      For 
the     m.ddle    class   child    uiio    is 
g:\<  i\  the  opportunit>    f<.r  a  eoi- 
iej^i     ed'ication.    and    U<i     wlioin 
J I    IS   in   most  case.-    <i    f  ^inc  t  .(,n,il 
prerequisite  for  later  social  and 
financial    success,    there    is,    in 
fact,    no    alternative    course    of 
action     The    sixteen    or    s<  \  <  n 
t«'n    year-old    awaiting    gradua 
lion    from    high    school    has    in 
♦  ernalized  a  .set  C)f  c  xpec  tations 
Be  has.  in  f.M*    h<  e  n  manipulat 
cfl,    brainvk.i   hed    hv    the-    home 
the   schcK)ls  ..rid   the    community 
for   all   the  year^  of  his   life     He 
has    l>een    e'Jueate-d    rmly    in    tlie 
oniitcMl    seuse   that    eclucation    i*- 
part    of   the    im.ige    or   mexlel   of 

.  *  ^.      r-y\r\f\\f.     <    1;<4;S     oliH 


Pre  Digested   Reality 

cc.'rTunented  that  the  children  of 
the  post  war  generation  a^e 
'  unteachable.  '  that  they  know 
only  what  he  calls  the  mass- 
media    reality  ■"    Thu>.    be   sav.-, 

tiifv      roe      :!'CfipHbi«'      i»r      e-iiher 

having  or  interpreting  their 
own  experienc«\s,  that  .somehow 
the  experience  of  a  land.%cape, 
as  a  direct  perreption.  has  less 
immicdiacy  than  that  same 
scene  renrodiirerl  on  a  televi- 
sion screen  "  Goodman's 
feeling  that  ou  v  rf)nneciion 
with  reality  i^  '.ility  which 
has     been     interpieted     for     vls. 


int;    i!i.;"    m«  (ii.-«"   —    te  lev  ision, 
ladio,    the     flies.-     .Madison    A\e 
line  iui\  «  I  1  iMH^  .iiul  K*'\  M  ome  nl 
.1  j,(  In  \    J  >i  (jpag.i  mi.i 

It      1^     mcie     til. II'.     iionic     th.tt 
our    ^<  ■(  ,<  ';.    elh  I  -    its   y.^uth    no 
fiuu  t  i.  lull      .ii't  {  nat  i\-e      to      tin 
t  oilc  g«         (  xp.  I  le  nc(  Milil.u  \ 

MTVice    is    SUM  i\     no    solution 
Nor  doe-   mdu.-try   (dfe  r    llie  un 
skiil*<l      hij^'h     s<  hoed      gi.uhiate 
much    i-cpe:  I  !i!Mty    for   a    mean 
ingful      Wdik      t  xpe-ra  lie  e'       The 
high  «  i-  .  I  ;cnii;i  .  ;.-.  ,n^  ,.,  lh, 
pres<mt   pi  t  uxl  of   lif.  .  and  h.iv 
uh:    idtle   choice    anyua\      ki.Ms 

'  .ii  !  -H  I*  1  \     and 

c  xcc-ed.riKl ". 
^h  college  drop-cut  rate  in  re 
c  •  nt  years  attests  to  th.i-  oth«  r 
ui^(      iinchanneled     ic.s«ntme-nt 
(d  the    JMipre  .ssed  xalue  s  of  home' 
«'od      <    •mi;",init\       (,M      students 
uho.M     J)  ♦   'sonal,     individual 
ne  i<is    v\ere    nc  \ .  r     considered. 
'J  he       e  hild       growing  up       (ab- 
surd' >    in  Amerie  a  ne\er  learns 
to   U.n^.k    of  himse  !f  ..s   "me  my- 
'-i  If       l)Ut  rather   defines   his  re 
lation."-      to      all      situations      in 
terms    ol    role    expeciaiion,    oe- 
havior       patterns       which       are 


are 
It    es 


(  ff    li;    college     I. 
re  ,-e  ntfully,       liiL 


Sua    f  ulpa 

rii<       vin*<     ef      omissMiji 
mi'T  e'    in    ne  e-<i    e)f   piihlieit  \ 
true    that     m.iny    schc.-ds    rr.r.I'.r 
similai     e»missi(»ns.    l)ui    not    all 
1    cnfe'-s   that    I   *  x{)ee  t    more   of 
Hr.indf  ,s   than  of  (dher  se  IkkiIs 
I'e  rhajis    that    i^^    i)ecause     1    re- 
memlx-r     tlie     rlietoric     o-f     our 
><>'  It  h      1     re  111  e  mix  r    the-    u  o  i'  d 
unique   .ind    1   ha\e'  a    \  ision    fe»r 
Branch  is       Libe-ralism      m     aca- 
deniK'    --t  r  I  K't  1 1  re      i^    nr-l    limited 
to     small     ((diegt--      The     leMerii 
history     e.f     it>.-      ^/ v..\:-v  \\-;     ,.f 
ruKdu'vii-f    indicates    lli.it    a    uni- 
\(rsity  car,  ..I  >,.  h,    .  ^,  ,.,>^  ..nt  ,\  r 
J'<  rh.aj-.s   t)       fulaie    uf   I?r  and.  is 
will     Ik-     mere    peaceful     if    my 
\  isKiii    IV    kept    from    tlie'    inceHn- 
mg    (  lavM  V     ;is    Dr     S.ecks    pro 
pose  s      I    fee  I,     liow  ( v«  r.     1  hat     I 
nave   pr(;f;t(d   fr<>m    .\    t<.o  n;,ich 
not   1«)  n.T;«   it  on 

■ 

Brandeis  has  rr.ade'  no  inno- 
vations m  the  antlc^uated  aca 
demic  structure-  Almost  ail 
students  are  r.>quired  to  take 
^  courses  simultane"e,iisly  each 
semester,  with  papers  and  ex- 
ams on  spe'<ifie-  date-s  The^re  is 
a  required  program  of  general 
eaucaTion  r,very  stuueru  i« 
into   this   learning   style. 


The  highlights  Cif  this  yeai 
ha\e  not  iM-en  ineinoiable  or 
jueuid  ones  The  me  irxries  are 
tho.se  of  th.irges  (d  .mpingc- 
ment  of  ac;ielemic  fre  e  dom  and 
the  use  e)f  salaries  .lod  tenure 
»"•>'  <"f»ir.,;I  iiig  i  ii  1  s  freedom, 
an  atlem|)t  at  the  institution 
of  a  publicatie)ns  hoard  tti«  i  e- 
cjuest  t<i  piostpone  a  sj>eaker 
during  a  sui)posecl!v  .noppof- 
tune  tin;e.  gie.-^s  dissatisfaction 
m  the  handling  *d  graduate 
schevo)  rei  (immendal  lon^  .i  n  (i 
iruuh  dispie-asure'  with  .idmin- 
ivtratue-  cordre.l  placed  upon 
hoi  1-1  ng   for  \\\i    111  xt    Near. 

I  k  it  «'  w  iii«'  e  (luno  r-argu- 
menfs  tii.d  s.iv  !h.  k  r  always 
(iissat  i.-faction  1  Ueiieve  them. 
Hut  th«'  dissatisfaction  that  per- 
,aded  Hrandeis  this  year  was 
lima!  It  1-  a  --i^'n  »  f  con- 
iiid  an^'uish  —  a 
ned  be  in)-*  t,,Ken 
this    >(..r    f-  ve 

de!s,  altliough  1  s  .i  y  v^.lhout 
reservation  that  1  would  at 
tend  again,  which  is  the  best 
recommendation  anyone  can 
bestow  upon  his  sc-hool  i'.nd 
Brandeis  is  my  schcwl 


Incredible     ( Ompctitieui 

Competition  has  bee-n  incie-el 
ible    and  not  altogether  lie  althy 
It    h.is   nsade'  many  of  us  s(  Ifish 
with  our  abilities  and  our  ideas 
In     broad     terms     1     think     our 
Kieatest       shortcomings       as       a 
Kf<'up   are   selfishnc-ss   and    lack 
of      respemsiblity       Throughout 
C'ur  fe:)ur  years  it  has  become  in 
( If  asingly  more  difficult  to  ask 
I<  iiple    fe)r    favors     pAcn    when 
soMieem,.  assents,   he   often   doe-s 
^^       uilh     such     redue  tam  c'     that 
>eu    i,,l    gmlty    for    having    ap 
pioaelHHl    him     l^ick    of   time    is 
usually    the    reason    for    the    re 
luctance,    but    how   often    is   ttiis 
time'     meaningle  > -1 V     \\,  a  s  t  ed 
Selfishn*  ss    IS    the    basis    of    an 
Cvidi  ril    i;eck   of  griicjemsiH  ss     In 
this    respe  e  t    we    ..re    far    h'hind 
our    friend    at    '  ()la\        se  hoeds 
This   is  an    are-a    m    v\h,(li   each 
of  us  should    strive^   to     inp-roxe- 

Interest  in  ourselves  neuro- 
sis ahout  consuming  time  and 
ftmda me  rital  ungraciousness 

ha\(    hindered  us  frcun  ciiltivat 
IMC   meaningful  friendshi[)s     \\v 


ail    liave   c)ur   close   friend 

do/1  t    V\  e    all    wish    we     i^id 

This  la(  k   IS  our  fault. 


l/Ul 


i::u: 


n"t    I 
I'e'rn    (! 
sign    vv 

,-  :  1  , 

se '  1  1  ( < 1 1  M  » 


Basic    Immaturity 

Although  only  one  aspe-<  t  of 
oui  i'.tsu  unmaturitv.  jKihaps 
our   most   giaruig  fault    \v  ,es  and 


.  t  r  e  ■  s  s 
M  h    IS 

.    1 


Clet  Well  Messajfe 


forced 


«*•«..   ^- . 


\%tyr^r\  c» 


de  c-med  desirable  by  tij/nifugr^e 

pe  r.sons     in     primary      (  family )    ticular  structure  (  for  "sc>me  peo- 
and  .secondarv    (rommunity,'  re     pie     it     verves     admirably) 
lations    The   .s<  If  as   an   autono- 
mous unit   is  thus   ignort^,  and 
rv»^nliially   atrrvphies.    as   a    mus- 
#*  I  f\      ♦,,T*T^c>      ♦ /-»      /o*      4vr\w^»^      *j ;.....« « 

The  yield  is  what  Kiesman  has 
called     the     "other     -     directed 


>  if- 
un 


pie     it     serves 
much    as    e  v  e  r  y  o  n  v 
SorcLH\  to  follow   the 
cedurc. 


so 

s    b(  mg 

same  pro- 


I 


AKernativrs 

realize    that    it    is    difficult 


man."  the  conforming  indtvid-  for  people  who  have  been  raised 
ual  who  lakes  his  cues  wholly  in  a  system  to  sec  the  possibil- 
from  the  examples  of  signifi-  ity  of  alternative  ones  I  do  not. 
cant  others.  However,  as  the  however,  think  that  tJiis  is  an 
conforming  j>er»uii  liiid.s  him-  appropriate  plare  to  di<vcourse 
self  constantly  at  oddi?  with  his  on  the  nature  of  academic  ex- 
social  role,  hi?  situation  Ugins  perimentation  Among  the  pos- 
to  re»:emble  the  double  bind  of  S'bilities   for    change    would    be 


These  are  fairly   rcprc^enla-   pre-digested  by  the  "interlock- 


(Continucd  on  Page  11) 


(Continued  on  i'uyv  10/ 


1      <10      IMH      W  I   in 

ter.  ungracious  and  p<'rhap' 
kind    cynic,    who    lakes    advar; 
tage  of  his  last  opportunity   f«  r 
retort,  but  rather  as  a  woriud 
friend   who  .sees  cause  for  that 
worry.    Undoubtedly    there   are 
cogent   and  logical    arguments 
lor   every   compiainl.   but   •!'■*-' 
only  lead  lo  fruitless  debate  as 
to  what  is  rea.sonable  cause  f'^r 
the    disturbance,    one    side    clo 
quently  dismissing  the  anxi«"1.v 
as   unjustifiable,    the   other    not 
-SO  eloquently  continuing  to  ex- 
perience the  d'«trps«i    Many  <"'^ 
us  here  do  pain   and   we   leave 
as  I  do  here,  by  offering  word^ 
for  a  speedy  recovery  to  a  dc^u 
friend. 


)fi    e)ur    serious    lae  k    <d    re  spon 
sibility,    which    manifests    itself 
in     nunicrous    ways      Cheating 
not  only  copying  on  e  xams,  but 
basic       dishonesty       concerning 
p.tfM^rs    IS   on   exam}>Ie    Stealing 
fi'im     the     bookstore,     stealing 
and    keeping    bcK>ks    overdue   at 
tl-e    library;    taking    food    from 
the  dining  halls;  a   basic    irres- 
ponsible   t»-eatment    of    univer- 
f-ny     prof^erty,     especially     the 
de»rms,    and    disrespect    of   oth 
ei  s    idf CO  m*^   ether    ?.  ?y^   '^^'^ 
de  monstrate    our    irresponsibil- 
ity   I  hope  this  is  a  sign  of  our    f^-^^y^ 
m^.maturity.  for  I  would  hate  to 
think    that   we,   supposedly    fu- 
ture   leaders,    will    continue    to 
be  dishonest  and  irresponsible 
I   do   not   view   us   as   a    bad 
group;    HI   fact,   wc   nre   •*xcpp- 
tJonally     talented.     There     are 
many  things  I  can  praise  about 
our  life  here    Mentally  we  have 
grown    tremendously.    It    is    in 
the  .social  sphere  that  we  most 
need  continued  growth.  Most  of 
us  have  been  reasonably  happy 
here   and   as  time  wears   away 
our    memories  of  unhappy    in- 


were'  ii.unc  lags  apologizing 
for  those  wearing  them  and 
guitars  whicli  spoke  with  frank 
h<>ne'st>  al)e»ut  Uinocence  rcduc- 
tantly  disse>l\ing  into  maturity 
N(/rm,en  M.niei  s()<>ke'  diiiii^g 
m\  frtshie.m  \  car,  when  there- 
\\<.s  siiM  ,,  jM -ssihili'.y  Ih.il  he 
weuld  \\!it»  .i  not  he  I  good  nov- 
el, -ind  soii'e  students  weie 
kicked  wul  for  staging  a  {>assion 
pl.is  (strictly  religious  parody) 
in  Iront  of  our  scienc\  building 
.Manv  e>f  us  left  after  the  first 
year  l>ut  some  like  me  ,  r  e 
iurneil.  finding  out  ttiat  it  was 
easier  to  work  cmt  what  wc 
had  to  we>rk  out  here  than  at 
hcunc. 

There'    was    R  i  d  g  e  w o  o  d    a 
cpiie  t     identity     crisis     ridden 
place',     whc  re     nuiture    and     un 
initiate-<l     met     to     exe  hange 
naivete    s     witluiut     the     feiir     of 
crowds    The-  educatumal  expc  r 
le  ne  e'    s«  emeil    a    bawdy    woman 
ovi  r   whf*ni    \\  e    had   no  control, 
hut     we    Im'Iu  veei     that     e.uh    of 
us.    teacher    and    stude-nt    alike, 
hild    some  thing    unupa'   and    im- 
}M)r;anl    to  say  alxiut   separating 
the     truth   from    ttu    (onve-ntion 
al   and   a>  ade  nuc   nust   which  so- 
rietN    had    handed    us     We'    leved 
the-    faculty    (tc)    each    his    own>. 
.uid  in  a  strange  way,  wt    lovcxi 
one  anedher    Ir  a  society  tram- 
iiij,'   its    me'mbers  to   woishij)  tlie 
irH'ch.nu.d  ic.    to    substitute    loy- 
a!t>    fur   e'x  pe>rience.    we     uodeT 
sttiod     the^     importarKc     (f     ttu- 
sensual     aspects    of    learning 
w  c'   insisted  on   [hv  right   to   test 
what     Dante       Cervantes.     Marx 
and   FreiKl   f»  It  al)oui   the-  world 
w  ith    our    ('W  n    ex[>e  ru  ne  »  ,    iim- 
itc'f*    th.cugh    it    miglit    he 


.scholarship     and     monastic     in- 
timacies,   unlike-   those    at    Har- 

v.ird    we    were-   willing    to   i)rave 
the    new   without   tlu 
securities     of     siicet  - 
V  ent  ion         Tlie       f.icu 


t  rad  it  lona  1 
and    con- 

I V      under 


stood  that  we  v«.  anted  what  the-y 
had  lo  give'  but  that  vvc  would 
insist  on  h«'i-{>iiun;4  our  (>wn 
kinds    of    adults  the    admm- 

istratiori  was  mostlv  conceiiu-d 
with  "other  things  '  Our  di^ 
comfort  at  being  Jewish  was 
dwarfed  t>y  the  •imver.sal  dis 
comfort  of  having  to  grow  up 
in  a  world  lent  on  destroying 
us 


With      incrc^asing      scdf  confi- 
de nc<'  there  arose    an  awareness 
of   what    Brande  IS    was    becom 
ing      We     came     to     undersbind 
that      the      gre)wing      diffidence* 
among    our    p.iedessors    and    ad 
mmistratejrs      to      leok      at      the 
v\()tld   with   honestv    .uese   from 
their   f)ec'uliar    stake    in   tiie   sv  s: 
tt^m    The  ir  resistance  to  tlu-  ex- 
perimental     aspe'cis      of      educa 
tion    eame     fre)m     their    correct 
assumption     that      real     kowwl 
»viK«-    would    iric  rea.se    o'ur    spir- 
itual     alienatiejn       Their      own 
'children'     threatened     to     be- 
(Cori'iTiueef  on  I'a(]r   1  0  ) 


yet  their  decisions  are  dismissecf 
by  the  President  "as  the  ac- 
ticms  of  youngsters  .  .  who.se 
responsibilities  are  Limited  only 
U)  Ihc-mst  Ives." 

Similarly,  there  are  three 
chapcds  one  for  each  major  re- 
ligion in  America;  yet  the  atb- 
le  tic  center  is  closed  on  F't  iday 
night  There^  arc  kesshcr  and 
nein-kosfier  dmir.g  halb  yet  in 
all  diniru',  halls  e>nly  k  </ s  h  e  r 
meat  is  serve-d  (This  re  ae  hod 
its  {)eak  of  luciurousness  last 
>car  when  the  non-kosher  din- 
ing halls  served  sandwiches  uf 
be  e  f  fry  as  opposed  to  bacon 

lopped  with  melted  clu^ese  ) 
Strain    and    Frustration 
This    policy    of    institutional- 
ized lilH'ralism    with   pragn^atic 

f  Co?if  in  wed  on  Pchu    l(^) 


IcIeiiiiAT    Cri.«i§{ 


ssi(»n 

'  h  (  v/  d 


Donald  Newman 

1    have   \N  hen    1   tlunk    of    Uiandeis    are    of    a    scTum.I    that    ha.s 
it;  ;...  iJeMifit\    eiisis.  j   )  I  a  V  c  Ol  1 1  <•>  ccl  1  m  M I  c"  I  i.-f  1  v  uiv  fc/ur  vcar.s 
giateful  for  h-'vin^  l»«'eii   ^iven    tlie   oj>)Mirl  urot  \ 


The  first  irn  pre 
(Hit Ki'<*^^  '^  it.scdt ;  a  .-■ 
at  l)ran<leis  and  am  \ <  r v 

However,  I   ant  fearful  that    the  scIkh.]   i-  chaiiring  and   lias 
forms  (h'velopinK  at   IJrandei.s  are  not    iii   lier  best    inter*  st-^. 

When  I  entei<'(i   Ibamleis  it  w;ks  a  siiiali  liberal  arU  cullege 

se  >cral     graduate     di-partmentsi. 

of  stude  nt    and    f.u  ulty  fre  c^de.o^  ;ng    tc 


chanvr<"<l 


to  study    here. 
and   that    th<>    nt  w 


•tucieht.^,   with 


Traditicin  of  the  New 

But  the  se-nsu.il  i-  u np'^<*'h«t 
able  ^.r,i\  di>4)rie  riling  and  we 
certainly  were  disoriented  At 
the^  (nd  of  the  first  semester 
lialf  fjf  our  (lass  was  in  aca- 
dtniic  trouble"  Fiy  the  end  of 
the  second  year  almost  one- 
third  had  either  dropjxd  out 
of  college,  tran.sferred  or  taken 
leaves  of  absence  Miss  I-ane 
(our  academic  advisor)  told  us 
with  ironic  pride  that  we  were 
»v««c:-'::c::!!y   "po^heiir 

Part    of    the    problem    arose 
ourselves;     part     of     the 


and  Kalman  As  1  leave",  it  is  a 
University,  Ijeginning  con-lruc 
tion  on  a  »!>:•?".  :r.ot  hi  Siieoec 
(piadr.ingh-  for  researih  and 
graduate  study,  and  predutmg 
IfHlO  undergraduah's  hy  IfiTiV 
Brandefs  is  Ui-  longer  a  com 
munitv  It  is  becoming  incrc"as- 
mgly  meu-c  diffuult  to  organize 
a  meaningful  extr;.(  urr  u  ula  r 
program  through  a  i-entrali/ed. 
respicted  student  governnu-nt, 
and  yet,  the  school  is  far  tcK) 
small  for  the  development  w  sth 
in  ii  of  .-^ul^  tniijie.s  Ol  any  mag- 
nitude Next  fall  wdl  mark  the 
first  year  for  freshn-iaii  dormi- 
tories at  the  .schocd  in  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Administration  to 
'structure"  camous  life  I.  too, 
believe  in  functioning  activi- 
ties, but  I  think  this  move  's 
another  in  the  growing  tend- 
toward  the  creation  and 
nn  ip^Dcrsonal, 
uncommunicative      atmosphere 


ency 
suiidiric-ticr.  '^^ 


arises,  lii.mde  is  is  a  hbe^ral 
.sehool  The  re  i*;  a  freexlom  at 
l^rnndeis  found  at  fe'w  othe'r  in- 
stitutions But  it  IS  a  funny 
tviH-  of  ft*  e-dom  a  paternalistic 
sort  Viiv.  whe  n  the"  newspape  r 
shouts  te;o  loudly,  we  licai  of 
.1  puhlica!  U'liv  U'ard.  when  the" 
\  <  I  u  r"  g  "va  i'l  ((!■!<  tiV  reCjucsi  an 
increase  in  room  fx-rmission 
hour.-,  we  hear  about  the-  diffi- 
culties with  Jewish  mothers; 
when  .1  profes.sor  criticizes  too 
sharply,  we  hear  of  "higher  " 
pressures  and  obligations 
have  a  certain  feeling  that  wc 
are  given  the  freedom  with 
which  to  play  a  game 
the  goining  gets  a  little 
rought.  a  set  of  ground  rules 
miraculously  appears 
Gemeinshaft   vs.  Gesellschaft 


I 


When 
too 


ci  oiue"s  guitarist  sitting 
under  a  sfX)t  light  Dent  mis- 
understand —  1  think  Chedme^n- 
de  N'y's  was  one  of  thf  more 
l>rilliant  me  lusions  m  Univer- 
sity life  What  1  do  object  to 
's  the  seemingly  mutual  cxclu- 
sivencs.-i  of  these  activities  I 
don't  see  vvhy  one  activ  ity  nuist 
be  replaced  Ijy  ane;the  r.  and  vet 
It  has  iM-ell 

'Certain    Flavor" 

As  1  said  al)ove,  1  enjoyed 
my  stay  here  and  my  tho-ughts 
cc>uld  not  be  complete  without 
dwe  Ilmg  ujxm  the  attributes  of 
my  sc  hool  At  present,  Brandei.s 
does  have  a  certain  flavor  to 
it;  an  environment  in  which  an 
individual  has  many  opportuni- 
ties to  broaden  his  horizons  and 
develop  his  personality  There 
a.v    a  number  of  faculty  mem- 


problcm  aro.sc  from  what  Bran-  at    the    University.    Of    course, 

deis  was;  and  part,  from  what  each  year  in  these  cohmms  sev^ 

Brandeis   was   becoming.    What  eral    graduates    decry    the    loss 

we  were,  we  all  were  different-  of  "creative 

Iv   iind  \vh»*  Br?rtde««!  was.  was  increase     in 

„rhat  wn  were!  Pri-  book-memorizers. 


,     .  ,  1         *  .u   *    hers  who  are  extremely  "riend- 

It  IS  Dossible,  of  course,  that   j^    ^^^  j^  ^^^  student  Ukes  the 

association  exlrer>ely  rewara- 
ing  Several  departments  main- 
tain close  contact  with  their 
students  and  aid  them  in  dis- 
covering   worthwhile    activity. 


T  over-exaggerate  mt-  eimuBt-.-^ 
under  way  at  Brandeis  But  I 
can  romemlx'r  quite  vividly 
the    gatherings    in    the     Union 

students  and   the    several  nights  a  week  and  every 

the     bureaucratic 

and    ihe    mu-    year.  Upslaiis,  ajiiong  **' 


week  end  during  my  ^rcshmaji  ^j^^  freedom  at  Brandeis   does 


ine   «u-    year.   Upsiaiis,  ajiiu..*  y'^/r'*^  allow  any  organizaiion  to  func- 

plican  s   Furniture     groups    would    drift  ^^^^  ^^.j^^  an  enormous  choice 

in   lo   folk   sing    People   would  ^^     extracurricular     activities, 

sit   and   stand    around   singing,  ^^^^y  ^^  which  bring  him  into 


marVlT^Br'andeis    wa.s    a    com-  minislraiors  rcion  oy  vi 

bination     of     scholarship     and  rising  board  scores  of  appl 

experience,  discipline  and  sen-  and    continued    faculty    excell- 

suosily,    togetherness    and    iso-  cnce.  However,  .his  year  I  fear  ,-  ,         „    xt««,    ■•■— ^   —    - «  - 

latson*.  Unlike  those  at  Antioch.  that  we   can   no   longer   record    playing  and/or  listening.  Now    ^j^^^   contact   with   the   society 

con-  the  passing  of  the  "old,     for  we   four  years  later,  each  week-end   ^^^  ^^  problems.  There  is  cer- 

aca-  are    already    products    oi    the   night     find 


our    social    freedom    was 
nected    with    progressive 


into  Cholmon 


MtM/Ul 


4V.    . 

me 


...  .     .   c.v.  .ko  problems.  *..^.^  .«  -^- 

s     students     packed  ^^j^^,    ^  j^j-y,  degree  of  political 
:)nde  ey  s.  one  on  top   sophistication   at  Brandeis  and 


—  *V»>».      U<^«nfy 


fh*» 


iConfinucd  on  Page  10) 


demies;  unlike  tne  jywai  u.rncrc   new 

and    Chicago    variety     we    re-        When      p)Coplr      taiK  __  „  ^,-,      ..        j        «         ««. 

fused  to  succumb  to  traditional   Brandeis.  invariably  the  subject   and  floors;   but  all  just  listen-  (Continued  on  Page  12) 
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THE     JUSTICE 


hmm  %  IMS 


On  the  Second  Floor  of  Lemberg 


non  p^iychology  majors  appearassurnes  a  correlation  The  con-  pendenco,  which  means  leavio* 
U  have  accepted  the  basic  ten  tidentiahty  ailorded  by  the  behind  ll»e  security  of  parents 
rt«  of  Freod  Thus  a  cult  of  Ceot-er  is  extremely  imparUnt  and  other  past  relationshiiw  A 
neurosis"  appears  to  have  arisen  not  only  because  therapy  i»  im-  tempoifary  period  of  having  no 
at  Brandeiii,  and  ntany  Aran-  possil>ie  wittiout  it,  but,  as  l>r.  customary  liupporls  lead*  to 
T!ie  PsyclM*lo«ical  Ct»unseliQ«  dei«  students  are  what  Dr  Jo»ies  siat-es,  because  it  is  the  anxiety.  There  are  no  old  con- 
Center     situated    obscurely    on    Jones  referred  to  in  one  of  his  one  exreption  to  the  usual  line    tacts    but    new    ones    have    not 

lectures  as  "nieoUl  health  mon  of  communication   which    links    yet  been  developed    If  the  stu- 

ijers"     and      -chronic    self-actu-  faculty  members  to  each  ottiet .    deal  tr;es  to  resolve  this  prob- 

aJizers  "    One  does  not  liave  to  Here  the  VifBti^  of  con^municatioo 

sit  in  the  Saack  Bar  very  lon^  is    a    privile^ged    one    occurring 

to  n^eet  someone  who  has  just  vertically   between  U»e  student 

underfone     the     i«o*t     terrible  »T>d  Ihe  therapist   <  who  is  often 

trauma   or    is   suffering    from  a  faculty   member). 


By  PALTLETTE  COOPER 

The  Center 


the     second    floor    of    I^eniberg 

Hall,  has  been  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  tixtest  coausieling 
services  offered  at  a  University. 
The  centei  is  staffed  by  six 
trained    and    eXi)erienccd   rlini 


lem     too     quickly,    ttkou^h     he 


cal  psychologists,  most  of  whom 

also   hold  outside  jobs  or  teach    acute    anxiety    over   something. 

at  Brandeis  The  six  counsel  or  will  tel!  you  his  dreams  if 
king  there  are  the  you  II  bother  to  listen  and  per- 
haps analyze  them.  All  this  is 
evidence  of  what  one  girl  has 
referred  to  as  '  p:»eud«  psycho 
SIS."  an  illness  which  much  of 
the  Brandeis  popu'.ation  ap 
jH'ars  to  ha\'<>  surcvimbed  to 

^>ne  last  reason  lor  the  Cen- 
ters s  11  c  c  f  s  s  nuRht  als*»  t>e 
gi\en  tradition       Dr     Jones 

I>oints    out     that    psychotherapy 
]>.    a    pivnJuct    of  Ji*:>h    tulUiie 
and  It  has  a  hitih  rate  of  accept 
an<f  among   liieiii 

This,  cei  tairily,  is  only  a  t)ru*f 
puiur**  of  thi'  C'fOh't  Mtich 
more  has  Ixhti  v\iittt'M  (mi  !>  in 
a  l:>ook  entitled  IVsyeholoi^ical 
C'ouuseJinji  in  a  Small  College" 
which  will  Ix' published  shortly. 
Three  of  th»-  four  authors  are 
curie*itly  counsel(»rs  at  Bran 
deis  (and  the  fouilh  was  for- 
merly a  psychiatrist  here  )  Ttw* 
authors  are  Dr  Kugenia  Hanf 
nwin  Dr  Ricliard  Jc*nes.  and 
Df  KJIiot  Baker  with  a  short 
arlKle  bv  Dr    Ixi)  Kovar 


ors    w  o  r 
equivalent  to  fmir  full  time 
counselors    each    of    whom    can 
ii  A  ti  d  1  e    approximately    25  30 
students  a  we<'k    A  student  may 
attend     tii*f    of    I  harge    once    a 
week    for    ij    year    Uotally    about 
'l>^    iiourNi     aii«i    i  e  e  e  i  v  e  .s    the 
St  iiKlard      50  minute  hour      ses 
.v,iori       In    addition    to    tins    set  \ 
K-'     [)i      Arnold   Abranis.  a  psy 
cliiiiii^i     alViliHtt-d     with     the 
healiM  (»llu-e    IS  available  to  slu 
deril>    one    &a\     a    we»"k       He    i>> 


HANI"  MANN 

Dr.     Evgenia     HaRfmann. 
Director  ol  thr  Psychwl^j-icai 
Counseling  (enter.  Iia*^  keen 
at    Brandeis   in   this  capacity 
i'»r     i  i    vear^.    She    w«»    l»«ra 
in     Russia    and    received    her 
decrees  at   thr    raivensitjr   of 
Jrna    in   Cienwany     After   ar- 
riving   in    the    railed    States, 
<»he  worked  at  Smitk  College 
a>  Au  assistant  ta  Kart  Kaff 
ka.    thf  famans  (^estalt    Psy- 
(•hoh>gi'«.     From     there     slie 
went   to  tfce   Worcester  Stale 
H<»s|»ital   and   did   research   in 
s4-hi/oplireBia     and     then     ta 
Vit       llolyekr     far     a      while. 
Dunnt;    the    war   she    warked 
for   Ihr  OSS   an  tlir   |»r»grara 
of   .issrssmtent  af   peopiie   wha 
wriit   overseajK.  screenine  ad- 
niinistrati  vr.     research,      aad 
intcllii;re»ce    per^*noel     Fr»ti» 
there    ske    weat    to    tl»e    Har 
vird     DejpartmeBt     •i     Social 
Kel.aioas      H  Kile     ther*     shr 
worked   a(s«    f*r    thr   Kuv^«a 
Ke>e.ir«h    C  eater     F*Uowinc; 
til  it      she    ( ante    t«    Rran^eis. 
wh*-re      in    addition    to    brmi; 
head      of      the      Psvrholoctral 
(  T>iifisrlinK    (enter,    she    is    a 
Proles>or    of    rsyrholoRT. 


'"(^Dnfitlential* 


RufTHirs  atK>ut   !e>iks  of  infor 
niation     i;  i  \  e  n     to    the    Center 
hAyf     tx^tMi     partieulaily     activ  • 
this   >n'^\      The  (.  enter   made   no 
atlentpt    \o  dispel   these   runioib 
the  sih*ru.     n\H\    tiave   Iwen   nns 
tak»*n  toi    continuation     and   tt**' 
rumors  (onUnu«'Hi  to  jTK>un'.     Dr 
H;*n(man     attfibul*'>     >»  o  in  »■     of 
th«'se    r  II  m  u  r  *    "o    ;i    niisunder 
standint!     b>     slud<Mil>     ol    com 
ments   !Tiad<-   \i\    ti»e   admini^tia 
\\<iU        i  hougtl    tM-    records    of    tt»e 
(efite!      t»a\«"     ii<*\ei     iH-tl     iMH  t-> 
sit»le     lo     an>     t»ttu'r     l;n»\erMtv 
depa  ;1iiMrit         t  ti  «■       (.  \nin;^i  uxH 
("ent.-r    v.a^    milil    Iwo   >'ear-    .-i^o 
a  it  rti  I  n  : -^  1  r  a  M  ve  1  y     undei     Ihr 
!)t,.!)     Ill     Siipl'-nts      'i'■Ml-^     l■^     no 
i',;,^t  r    1  M.     ca-^e        I  hi-    (  "  e  n  t  •    ; 
iiao     c«#nipi.  •>      aiit"noni>      Ironi 
iKlth    the    iM\\'  '■   of    s 

He 


Problems 

Atter»danoe    at    the    c-enter    ii» 
distributed    fairly    evenly    over 
tile    four    classes    and    tlirfMigh 
out   the  diflerent   s<'ho<«ls   in   the 
University;  ho^^^ever    the  .school 
of  soeMJ  s<"ienres  diw-v  }«a\  e  the 
l^rcatesi     per<-entat;e     ■\\  i  1  h     an 
unusual    proporlion   of   psvchol 
n«»;y    majors   aecot^int ing  for    Itiat 
inibalanee      Most     of     the     stu 
dents"   problem^  do  not  r<»neern 
study    habits  in   fact   a    lart»e 

pi  oj)or  t  loii      (»f      t   ho>e      set-kin^ 

hel[)  do  well   acadeiun  al  ly     The 
greatest      number     of      students 
come    »rith    prol*lems    in    inter 
personal  relations,  liali  of  these 
problems      concerned      with 
the   oppositt'    sex    i;:yj    the    .»tini 
half    with     difficulties     in     tiw^r 
relationship    with    parents     A 
far   smaller    gri>up  complain    of 
ditticulties    in    studying     adoles 
cent    search    for    personal    id«'n 
tity    and    values;    and    sp«Mifie 
symptoms      such    as    depressive 
m(K>ds 

I  have  rreently  interviewred 
ai  of  the  counselors  in  rr-t 
erence  to  tl*e  protilemi  of 
BraiKlei.s  students  Some  (*f  the 
problems  are  indit»enoos  to  th<- 
rorimiunity  ilselt  f»th<-r.>  are 
urn  versa  I  psych«»JoRi<al  prot> 
lems  iimilidr  in  any  jMMting  I 
would  like  now  to  exainin*' 
*on>c  o/  ttie-s*"  prot>h*ms  nv»re 
<aiefull>      <|oo<ini»    tr«»ni    th**    in 


BAKKR 


Dr.    Eliot    Baker  has    been 
lirarticing        |HsyelM»ilier- 
apy    j»art    ttcne    at    Braadeis 
far  the  last   seven  years.   He 
has  als«   been   a   group    ther- 
apist for   the   past  five   years 
at  the  Framinifham  Women's 
Reforaiatorv.      He      received 
bis     B.A.     from     (lark     I'ni 
versity.   his    M.A.   from    Bos 
tun     University,    bis    doctor 
ate  li^.w  l*euu  iStatc  auJ  bi.s 
traiaing  under  th;'  V  eterans' 
Administration     Training 
Program.     This     snnimer     he 
plans    to     take     a    course     in 
musical    composition   at   Bus 
ton    Iniversitv. 


problems  of  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity to  be  unique.  Tiiey  are 
similar  to  those  of  any  ht^h- 
pressure  academically -oriented 
school  in  his  view,  what  make* 
the  problenns  son^what  dif- 
ferent i«  not  the  religious 
values  that  Brandeis  KtudeaUl 
have  brought  *rom  their  home  a, 
but  the  student's  immaturity. 
Brandeis  fresh nr>en  are  often  l€ 
and  17.  and  Branok^is  has  i^wr 
undergraduates  approaching 
the  age  of  30,  as  some  college* 
do  Students  ^'cfM  the  pressurea 
of  school  and  home  iT»ore  be- 
cause they  don  t  liave  a  history 
of  job  achievement.  If  a  stu- 
dent leaves  school,  a  Ureal  fuss 
is  made  of  it  l>ecause  he  has 
never  held  a  job  and  appears 
to  have  nowhere  to  go  People 
\\'ho  have  worked  have  ac- 
quired a  modicum  of  i  n  d  e  - 
penden<e 


.-loniiel     and     the 


in.nnls  c^ilueJlietl  \*  i !  1 1  ci'/kt 
acute  cases  or  disturl)an<-e~^  in 
which  psychosomatic  s>  'iij»i..fn- 
arc  manifested 

Most     students     aie     self 
referred.    Although  the  Psycho-    Any  deviation  from  thi 
logical  Counseling  Center  is  not    would    be    incofupat: 
as  well  advertised  as  other  Uni-    proff'-sstonal     standarxi? 
vcrs!t\'    faciJjtiti..    :'    i-    fwr    l>et 
ter     kno'.Kr:      and     atli-ndanee     is 
greater    th^n      tor    <">f  ?irvp!'-      »' 
the  Ch<M>«  1^    l-.tvt    \,'H\   ih'    ("en 
ter  sav^     !  8  '  •     ol    trie   nnderurad 
uates  ( the  usual  medial    '<>'.      "i 


M'i'>nt    I'er 
.  Hh     Othce 


:>< 


I 


)  1 1 


>, 


<  \4  X 

ear;     '  >' 
rle,-(T  '  >      in 
Ixvtk       but 


ui     u'l  u  I 
t )  r  o  k  e  n 
1 1 

1 


\v  1  •  1 , 

'!'h(»s<- 

conlidt  II 1 1,1  i  I !  \ 

a  I  e    ■»[><•  1  led    out 

1.      S'o.lcn!     Hand 

will    rep«*al    ibem 


?  5'.' 
.ii  ui  t: 


d I wi     Ml     i <4 .N i 
-A  r><  O  H^-r      »"«• 

1  he    C  .rT-ei 

'\A\i    of    rh. 


K*i4es   :<   rjnl\' 
year'>     »;rad' 
h^d  a'    "^*^  '  '"•■"    '" 
qo^'Sted    tit-ln    tr..in 
But    tlii>    >    oni> 
story      A  ri«  \A    building  \%ith  c\ 
cellent   an^l   ,<\.iii^bl«-   p-.veii..io 

gi>»^     i<     nit'     ♦-notii?ll     t.»     rr»ak<-     » 
C   •:'  II  ■>•    I  ■  'IK     »  «•  •   \    i  '    >•     w  1 1  i»     th» 
prestige    of    'Am     one    her*     al 
Brandeis.  Ttie  stod<•n'■^    thr(»>)Kh 
thf»ir  rece^^1»\  1'^   ■<>  -^o^  \\  a  *<  r\ 


ta. 


I  »r 


.en 


ice.  are  the  oMh? 

tial  to  suce«  ss 

Th'-r.'  nr'-   many 
Brand.  ,-.  >iviOi-nt^ 
live  to   tru'   t^mns 
One.   certainU     is 
lation  ot    Brandeis  and    its   xf-\ik 
tive     isolation       The     c\»tlines^ 
«n  t     inade<4ia<>     of    tran>p4>rt^ 
ti oM    .t;>   <Kirages    student*    from 

g 


novs     fK're. 

Conlident  i.*iit  V     1^    rx>t    an    .ib 

?!,«iiu;e  rulf-      Inforin-tlion   would 
t>i     re'.  c.tle«i    under    T\».o   (  ircum 
>i.oi.  .->     1       if   ll    «A  .1  .     \x\  \\\(    n'.u 
den;  >    tM-st     interests,     in     which 
<  J.V.-    the    s  I  u  d  r  :•  t    mu.st    ur^r.l 
p^-rnussion     ahead     o'     tone 
2     in  an  »-*.«i»-nf»    »  o«  rg< 
voivinp     stTioov    dnn^^'t 
s '  o d en  t    or    sjo i ne<M»< •  e  1  .*!- 
of    the    r'irrH>rs    si^i»»iit 

%\\AT<i^       of 
I 

to 


reel  ■>*i  MIS  **  hv 

a  t  <  ■vt  rie«-p 
•iuiu  s*  .'  \  K  e 
ttv*    enc  iipsu 


or 

to      tilt- 
lie      .S<»nM' 
the    w«le 
contKlent  lalit  >      r^\A\ 
d;K-     i*r<orflinc  to   !>'     Baker 
a    lend#'nry    l«n    j>«"»ple   to   M«'e 
th'.njcs     that     fKV~ur     i  oRethe:     a- 
(a  i^int;     each     <»th'-r        Wrwn     A 
knows    H    has    cone    to    the    Psy 
rho!  ♦gical     Counselling    Center 
An<\    ha*^    then    tx-en    askeo    to 
le;:(\c     sehool      \    au  t  onia  t  ica  1 1  v 


JONKS 

r^r.  Richard  M  J«*ne« 
(ante  t*  BraMdrt«i  in  I5(.>7 
and  was  the  direct <»r  mi  the 
r*»vchol»c;K-al  <  <»Mnselinc 

tenter  during;    ttie    first    sem 
evter   uf   tbis  >car.    Before   he 
came     to     Kranile!*-     \\r    prar 
tuetl    |)s\  ihother.ipv    at    Dana 
Hill       Ni  hool      in      Wrilesb'v 
and    then    was  a   resrar(  h    as 
MM-iate    at     Harvard     I  nixer 
silv       l.at>oratorv      ol      so<ial 
Kel.jtions.        Dr.       Join">        re 
rei\ed    his    .\  \\     at     Stanford 
I  nivrrsity    and    his    Ph  O.    at 
Harvard.    He    is   an    assiKiate 
prufevsor  at   liraiideis.   where 
be    teaihes    Fdmational    Tsv 
cholojv    and    Child    PsvrhnI 
•ey     Dr     JancK   has    the   d    is 
tinrtion    of    havinj    a    rsllrjr 
f^nnded      »n      kis     prini  iple> 
(see    JISTK  K.   .May    1' 1  )     He 
is   taking   a    iravr   of   absence 
next       vear.      during       which 
tin»e    he    plans    ta    go    tu    Eu 
r*pe  and  do  further  restart  b 
•n  the  pfcyrhnluiey  af  dreams 
(I>r      J  owes     has     w  ri4tea     an 
artwlr    nn    a  d  o  1  e  s.  c  e  n  <   e  . 
wbirh    appears    el<i<ewbrre    in 
tfati^    insnr    •f    the    ll'STK  F.  ) 


may    have    achieved    indt-p«'nd 
ence  from  his  parents,   his   new 
relationships   will    Ih'  e.xcessive- 
ly  d<*pendent      Thus  a   ^\r\   may, 
m      trymj;      to      achieve      tnde 
ptu»de*it    from    l»er   parents,    es 
tatilish     a     dependent     relation 
ship     with     a      man      and      live 
vicariously    through    him   exag 
gerating    tlie    feeling    ai   empti 
iiesit     which     w^s    her     ortgiiial 
motivation  for  establishing  this 
friendship     Tlie    result    is    that 
when    this    relationship    inevit- 
ably     dissolves       the      original 
wlf  dout>ts    are    contirn^ed    and 
Bia/ideis      this    douV>t     is     often 
couched     m     terms     of     fe^elings 
of   mtellectual    infenonty 

<>st>oi  IM*  ft'els   thjit   this  s'ress 
on      ach  leVt-oK-nt      and      su<-c«*ss 
leads    cM'casionally    to    crippling 
eneet.-^  on  the  .student*    !n  m.Tny 
cases     they     demand     near     per- 
fection from  themselves    Hardy 
s«-'es       academic       pressure       as 
li}i\i\ifi,     p«»ople     to    make    din-i 
sioji.s      t>etween      academic      and 
SAXial    life    p-  d    then    to    \>e    un 
)iapp>    in   t'.u  ir   dei  isions     Hanf 
man     *<'e>    the    deiiire    for    a<'a 
dt  mie  a(  hie\ernent  a»;  dovetail 
iiu,'    VKitli    the    .ittiMides    llial    the 
students    tinnq     to    *-oHe^e      P?» 
I  en!  - 
i;  I  .  I  r  1 1 
.  \  f  1 1 1  r 
til  1  If. 
f..,,. 
\t>\\  .( r  d 
iietucv  etn«'nt 

'Ih'si       d<-s'  I  t>      for 
merit     are    often     i)ax'd 
jjiou.s    valu**.N    !.ut  Ii    as 
kp<i-t     for     sit  holar. ship 
coun.«ielors  t  (insider   rel 
relevant      to      the      real 
ticn--   for  conung   to   th« 


are       sometimes       immi 
and     second     gen«*tati<»n 
cans    v\  ho   ha\e   slrutigl«Mi 
on>e  suec«-vsfut  and  there 
[nessurc      then      children 
social  ad\ancement 


and 


W»(  1  t  i  •, 


th. 


did 


er  ent 


(t'l 

at 

by 

iJie 


S*    "  \. 
of      li 


ti*ewhcre    foi    help 
tlus  JS  stili  not   th<-  whole 
I>r      Hanfman      director 
PsycfiolojCical     Coiinssicl 

centanc  of  ro<in<eling  on  thr 
part  of  'hr  students  'o  their 
liberal  atlitude  m  gf-neral  Psy 
Cholo^v  1-  th<  largest  major  in 
this  s^  1  -o!  Am<mr  psyrh<dogy 
majors  thr  a*-itud*-  a  p  p  «^  a  r  > 
previhnt  ihat  fM>e  enn  gam  a 
ir<mt-Tmr  iin«*-rsiai«»«JiMic 
iilne!«c  if  he  i*  jufTenng 
:t  tTh'.rs  oTte  *vould  *?nd 
walking  mit  of  Abnormal 


Kit  KS 
David    Ricks    prew    np 

W  ▼•awing   and 
laiversrtv     of 


Dr 

a   ranch    in 
wecit     to     the 


b»*tter 
of    a n 

fr  .rii    ; 
af;<r 


PsvcholoiifT  v\mmm  last  semester 
that  the  same  students  were 
.sufTering  from  a  diflTerent  ill 
ness  each  wre#*k  •e>r'Orti^w£  ♦« 
th<*  topic  in  thr  lecture  i  B<it 
this  '-^  not  <i«Jy  #  p*»i  wiMwi'waw 
of   psychology    m  a  j  #  r  s      F.ven 


ih*cM.mn  f*»»-  *»r:  5?..* 
PhD.  Be  was  (iven  a 
d*ci*ral  fellnw«hip  at  Jndge 
Kaker  for  nnr  year  «im1  has 
coniiwued  ta  work  there  ^art 
tinae  After  fnwr  yearn  at 
Harvard  as  a  research  aana 
rtale  and  lectnrer.  he  eaaae 
tm  WLrMndrwi  where  iw  addi- 
tion im  km  wwrk  at  U»e  Psy- 
rhnlf  teal  C  namaelinc  Ceai- 
tcr  h«  Is  AaaiWBirt  Trmirmmx 
•4  rsyclialf  f  ■  He 
Ah««rBBflil  rsyehnlncy 
tTmfe  hnlngical  T«als 
•Hid  piaaw  Mvt 
a  new 
Psyehap»thsl»gy     ia     Cliild 


tervjcv*  - 
(  oua.M-lor  s 

Ruks  and  (>slM»riM  Ixiih 
that  the  »4K  tail  i«»ndil ii>ns 
Brarwleis  are  chaia<  ten/ed 
openness  mud  intima<>  in 
dorrr.s  and  dining  ha!!  B«  i  aus** 
of  the  sntail  c^tnous  students 
must  «**'■  ea<li  other  (onstantly 
This  leads  to  tension  geiierated 
by  close  relationships  whirh 
conflict  \*  jth  long  ranac  c*>m 
mjtn>en!«  *^-.t  :n-.l— .•»..  «■  ivwn*- 
studenl  de<*piy  in\(»l\ed  viith  a 
girl  mn!»t  delay  engagement 
l>etauii^  of  his  (ommitrrv^nt  to 
gradti^if  or  pioiessional  tram 
ing  71»e  tttuak*ntN  must  learn 
to  delay  in  a  s:tual«i>n  which 
operates  against  delay  Jones 
points  out  that  this  closeness 
ta  Mi^rwvaied  by  the  unuirual 
phy^cal  imoao^Mlity.  especially 
for  the  girU  If  I  could  just 
get  off  canafMis  perh«p«  I  e<HiVd 
think  thtAKs  over'  aeenas  to 
be  a  comivMM:  cry 

Baker    w^S    the   irniteri^rimmami 

•itwataon   as   leading    to   an«»ther 
ksnd   o<   itireaa   on   the   aiwiewt 
THe   9trirtf^  ia  he   (tnemfii   awid 
know     oneself     require.^     inde 


achiev  c 
on    reli 
high     le 
but     th«' 
igioii   ir 
ii^otiv  a  - 
■   Center 
iK"»u     alm.>>«t      lU'ver     conu-s 
up    as    an    issik-     in    coui i<>*el  ing 
Jor^es  attrit>utes    this   to   the   aV' 
*i4»rve  of   pre)iidi<e  at    Brarviei.s 
Hardy      talks     of     prejudi<»'     at 
Brandeis  from  anotlier  p<»int   of 
viem     Somctirrx's    the    non  Jew 
isli     students     t»«-<on>e     ant^g<»n 
istir    to    Jewish    practices     often 
Inm  iius*»    the>    are   hineiy    jwHtple 
m-iio     art      different     from     rn«»st 
of  tie     Braiid-  i.s  population    ar>d 
de$it«'   t   I    1  >•     ac<"<*pti*d    ff»r    what 
thev     are     'I  he    question    of    r^^l\ 
gioii        then        conie.s       up       im 
piic!tl\      in     di!»«-ussit>n.s     iti     the 
desire     to     achieve     oru^  s     own 
values     without      hurting     orw  s 
parents     and    explicitly    in    dis 
<  ussions     of     dating     .situations. 
Baker   attributes   tSe    frankness 
which  is  characteristic  of  Bran- 
deis   students    to    the    common 
religion    end    values 


r 


OSBOR.NE 

Mrs.    Ksthrr    Osborar    was 
an     nndergradatate     at     Rad 
Hiffe  and  received  her  naas 
ier's     at     Rr&jadets.     Before 
ewwviwg       here      ahe      wwrked 
with  the  N>wU»n  Schn*J  Sys- 
iom  ass  a  nchnn4  paycho^ngiat. 
She    has    heea    a    part-tanae 

ive     yMirs    n«d     is 

_  te 

In 
ter  abe 

Ml  nM  TIW'M^ca  m 
it? 


n.4RDV 

Dr.       Anwn       Hardy.      the 
ncMrest   f nil  time    inenaber    ^i 
tlie    Psvchnl4»|(icai      Couii.<^el 
i"i{    Center,    came    here    two 
years  a;;o  from   an   academic 
career    of    split    loyalties    be- 
tween    pschnlogy     and     edai 
cation.    He    received    his    «mi- 
dergradnate    training    at    Si. 
Johns      m       Annapalis,      his 
nsasier's      in      Kdncation      at 
Teachers      Graduate      Schn*l 
in      rutney,      Vermont,      a»d 
the«     tanght     math     at     ti»e 
Tntney  I^ichoni  for  twn  years. 
Frawi     there     he     K|»ent     tww 
years      abroad       s  t  n  d  y  i  n  g 
French,    and    on    bis    retnra 
enrolled  as  a  special  stwdewt 
in  psycholngy  at  the  Itniver 
sitT     of     Chicago,     followiaiig 
wbich    he    received    bi.*»    nans 
ters    and     TbD    at    t  lar.     He 
plans     t4»     give     a     (-•urse     in 
rhi1n<M*phical       PrublentJt      nf 
Tsrchology     duriiii;     the    spec 
ond     seiiiesier     ai      llrawdeAs 
next    vear. 


MUSIC 

of  tlu-ir  views  I  do  di»agre<* 
Willi  ihc  s*.ud"nt  \^\^^  challeng- 
e's tU4'  (>asi<  loi  niula\  lori.s  b^'itig 
impoM*d  upon  luni  b -fore  km 
\  fr>  own  for  iMu  Idt  iofi»  havt? 
been    St  t 

It  IS  Uie  jiA)  of  the  earr»e*t 
runsu  >tu<i«iit  Jo  delermme  hi» 
own  ainii  and  u>  work  to  fidfil 
these  aims  tlirouKh  the  ine'h 
ods,  a\ailable  to  luin  .Should 
the  BraiKleis  aims  counter  hi^ 
own  it  Is  (ini\  faif  that  be  real- 
ize Ihis  l>efof«-  h»-  at'erwi  ui  or- 
der to  a  \  «}id  a  ver\  nide  aw^ak- 
enirig 

It  i.>  no\^  my  nn<iers<  and  ing 
that  just  sucfi  j>oli<  V  ann«»un<-- 
ing  Is  tvoie  ciirned  '>n  r>f>w  and 
that  prosf***<  1 1  v.-  mucsk  students 
are  being  inf<»rme<l  thai  p(*r - 
fi>rnianc.  at  Brandt  js  i.«,  .i;i  nd- 
jurut"  to  the  di'partment  a*tiv- 
iti^'s  and  not  a  part  of  the  de- 
jxartuM-n'   prof>er 

Will  ;i»cs«>  de<  isions  to  limit 
[x-rformaru  e  ai';\i'i\  affect  th** 
musicianship  ol  th.  stud»n«< 
trained  h»  ■  »  "^  1  r^  t.rrirr  to  an.»- 
w  er  ttn-  question  we  rnu»t  r- - 
ne-iril»«'(     tiirfit    tfiusii     Is      af't'-r     «ii 

a  per  fo? 'Timt*  at'  That  is  it  is 
tempo;  i:  And  nnist  <.! '» imatel  v 
be  cart  -d  on  t>\  a  j>erfornier 
or  {»erfof;ning  devees  i  re<'ords, 
synlhsi.'ers  etc  i  and  an  aiwfi- 
en<  e  that  must  jBfvnd  a  cert.-»in 
amount  of  time  listening  T  t 
avoid  tins  final  g'*al  is  certain- 
ly   no    e  iar^nte*«    of    sruc^^ss 

Ye^  the  musicianship  of  r>^r- 
former>  will  be  affe<  ted  if  they 
look  on!v  to  Brandeis  for  th«ir 
performance  training  AnA  tK* 
composers  ar>d  musirotog<s«s 
would  Ih*  affected  if  tliev  were 
to  expert  Brandei<;  to  perfv>rm 
the  musir  they  have  written  <w 
Mrr  studving  and  ■."'»'■#•  d«M«»ed 
tins  pruilegr 

Bui  since  Brandei.c  dU>es  WHti 
intend  to  limit  performance  (%( 
new   mu<«e   or   music   of   histor- 


tb«-» 

performer  who  wantjs  to  play 
without  really  hearine  w^hat  h^ 
i«  playing  who  w^H  suffer. 
.Should  he.  however,  be^fi  t«» 
cultivate  a  deeper  under^Kt«f»d- 
ioti  ««  «-•""  art  tiirouieh  SM  of  its 
maitr  and  varied  »s)»«<cts.  then 
he  will  mrh^Tf  a  dfftwr  re- 
m^ci  for  his  art  and  will  c<ww- 
mand  the  r^w^^<ri  o#  hts  cwf- 
leagtics  and  patrons 


f  ,  VMS 


THI     JUSTICE 


Poge  Hm§ 


The  Aime  and  the  Effkacy 


Michael  Kaplan 


. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Kaplan,  a  Fine  Art»  major,  will  attend  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Design,  in  Architecture.  He  »erved  as  Editor  in-Chief  of  FOLIO,  the  Brandeis  Yearbook,  for 
1942'B3. 

The  theme  of  the  recent  i«aue  of  the  BrandeiH  University  Bulletin   is   Link   Between 

GcaeratioBS.  In  several  articles,  there  is  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  University  as  the 

Agency  for  transmission  of  cultural  and  intellectual  heritage.  What  is  not  mentioned  is 

how  important  a  role  campus  architecture  can  play  in  this  transmission.  This  ia  rather 

surprising,  considering  the  multi-millions  of  dollars   Brandeis   has   spent   in    its  building 

program.  Is  it  the  attitude  of  the  University  that   b»;ildings  need  provide  only  facilities 
for  th«  present  and  future'' 


Are 
they  unaware  of  the  psycholog- 
ical effect  that  great  architec- 
ture can  have  on  «tudents? 
Perhaps  they  are  apathetic 
and/or  ignorant.  Perhaps  their 
attitude  is  repres<?ntative  of  so- 
ciety at  large,  not  really  will- 
inu  to  spend  the  time  or  money 
for  a  carefully  planned  envi- 
ronment. I  am  quite  disgu.sted 
with  this  attitude;  as  much  as 
I  admire  the  administration  for 
many  of  its  policies,  I  deplore 
their  stand  on  archite<'ture,  if 
it  can  indeed  be  called  a  stand. 

Brandeis  originally  corumis- 
eioned  Eero  Saarinen  to  draw 
up  the  master  plan  for  the  new 
university.  Early  in  tlie  fiO's, 
Saarinen's  plan  wa.«  drf)pped 
and  Harrison  and  Abramovitz 
were  called  in  to  dretw  up  a  re- 
vised master  plan  Only  a  few 
buildings  designed  by  Saarinen 
were  completed:  Ridge  wood 
Quadrangle,  Sherman  Student 
Center,  and  Hamilton  A  and  B 
dorms  Recent  buildinpjs  have 
been  designed  by  Harrison  and 
Abramovitz.  The  Architect  Col 
laborative,  and  Hugh  StuWiins 
Associates,  all  firms  of  consid- 
erable repute  in  this  country 
One  noted  architectural  critic 
has  descrikx'd  Harrison  and 
Abramovitz  as  l>eing  "usoallv 
competent,  but  with«Hit  final 
brilliance  '  Indee<i.  ttie  Hran- 
d«'is  campris.  though  it  tH);»st.« 
.several  bmioin^s  or  i'xceii«'nt 
design,  trin  Ixjast  of  no  more 
The  environment  has  ru  ither 
unity  nor  order,  and  th«  re  is 
little  Ci^ance  that  future  tmild 
ing  will  compensate  for  great 
<>[^)ortunit  les  wasted  m  ttie 
past  In  fact,  from  lookmj^  .it 
sketches  of  projected  build injis 
and  locations,  it  s«»ems  that  the 
situation  can  only  beconve  more 
aggravated,  the  campus  more 
chaotic 

Exactly  what  is  wrong  wth 
the  existing  tuiildinKs"  Thty 
are  irrelevant  Irrelevant,  that 
is,  to  the  stunning  sit«^  that  wa.s 
ofM-e   a\'ailable  uie   mn   still 

find  remnants  of  it   near  Ridjje 
wood    and    l>ehind    the    Chapels 
They   are   irrelevant    to   the   stu 
dents    that    are    entering    Bran 
deis    —    students    (with    exeep 
tions)   who  are  t' right   and  curi 
ous    and    irn.igir.ative     stiident.s 
st'nsitive   to   th»'ir   «'!r'"f)!;r.d;r.g- 
They  are   al.so   irr«'Ie\ant    to   the 
natural    'naterials    around    \is 
stone   and    W(K>d     For    the   n^ost 
part,     they     are     made     r;f     rr(*. 
brick      They     t()tally     dp  regard 
the     N  e  w     K  n  g  1  a  n  d     elimate 
•which    they    mu.st    stand    ap    »<!. 
lacing    made    f»f    great    expan.«*«s 
of  glass,   and   tovered    with    flat 
roofs    They   are   mexpres.sive  of 
their    function  th«'>     nt-gate 

the  idea  of  intimatv  ll.at  our 
founding  father*  sought  t«<  ..t 
tain  at  thi.s  institution  Ituy 
arc  nothing  mi/rc  than  a  great 
big  shiny  system  inln  which 
we  are  all  pushed  Thry  deny 
us  individuality  They  deny  u.<? 
beauty        Thev       denv       us      the 


After  the  Wind  Dies  Down, 
Ridgewood  Stands  Alone 

By  LEONARD  LIJBINSKY 

Next  year  there  will  be  no  undergraduates  living  in 
Ridgewood  Quadrangle.  There  has  been  little  organized 
protest  against  this  change.  A  lack  of  protest  on  this 
campus  generally  suggests  little  anger  or,  at  least,  little 
concern.  The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  anger  about  the  change 
are  the  multiplicity  of  issues  that  arose  this  year  and  the 

potential  value   in   the   plan  to 

have   graduate  students  to  live   ^^ds    They  prefer  senr.i  private 
on  campus  bathrooms    to   clean   ones,    pic- 

Although   a    majority   of^  the    ^^^e  windows  to  good  lighting, 

and      thin     brick,      glass      and 


wood*  and   the  countryside. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  p. 
18  of  the  Bulletin  and  read  the 
short  article  plus  photo  entitled 
"A  New  Face  '  This  article  re- 
f#»r«  to  th*>  r*^'eotly  rtwmpleted 
new  addition  to  Mailman  Hall. 
1  wonder  if  public  affairs  over- 
h«-ard  the  recent  conversations 
m  FtidgewtKKi  Quadrangle  Sev- 
eral students,  to  protest  this 
t)uilding  that  most  overtly  in- 
trudes upon  the  privacy  of 
Ridgewood,  were  considering 
painting  a  nose  and  eyes  on  tlie 
west  facade  of  the  addition  Is 
this  the  reaction  campus  archi- 
t<*cture   should    provoke'' 

In  recent  years  there  has 
k)een  a  considerable  reappraisal 
(^f  our  cities  Cities  have  become 
overbuilt  and  overcongested 
with  people  and  automobiles. 
There  is  great  need  for  urban 
redevelopment  if  our  cities  are 
to  remain  ttie  efficient  businesa 
and  cultural  centers  that  they 
are  now  People  are  much 
more  aware  orf  the  various 
problerrw  connected  with  re- 
newal but  they  are  doing  less 
abrnit  it  And  then  there  is  the 
prot)iem  of  maintaining  stand- 
ards of  b«auty  And  space' 
Wh«'re  ar«'  our  great  open  spiic- 
es  in  our  cont»'mjK)rary  cities'* 
VVf  are  t>eing  s<jut<xed  by  the 
landlortis  as  Frink  l.loyd 
VVriKlil  would  have  saul  into 
eittur  our  lenesnents  or  our 
subways  The  piirks  are  d\ing 
Spa<"»     i;;    dying 

We    M^^    all     of     t>i5s    on     the 
Brandeis   campus      Ilie   tniilders 
of  this  can>pus  have  wasted   the 
opportunity    that    was    precious 
and     theirs      ITiey     have     weak- 
ened  under  pressures  that   they 
tall     Fx"on<>iriy     and     Flexibility 
Where       was       their    a    esthetic 
when    they    w«re   collectirig    the 
fyj{»rj»»w"   ii   i«  certi!!r!'^  t?*^'**  that 
a      University     ffuinded     in     the 
middle  of  the  20th  century  will 
ht    faced  with   me  serious  prob 
lem  o(  having  to  plan  a  <ampus 
itiat   will  meet    lrH)th  lUs  immedi 
ate   needs    for    educational    facil- 
ities and  its  future  nee<is,  what- 
«  \rr    thfv    riiighl    \^      If    thi-    m 
s'ltution      is      not      heavily      en 
<lowed     liie    plan    must    t>e    eco 
nomical    to    fellow     if    tlu    ;nsti- 
iijimii  -    fut'i'e    pi?4n<;    have    not 
ery slii  1  li/ed    tlie   plan  must   {xr 
mit    flexibility     Too  «)ften,   liow 
ever.       young       atlministrations 
arr>     *t<i     ronrerniHl     with     Fe«»n 
ortiv     and     F'lex'hihtv     that     the 
;u.sth(  tics  t)f  l>uildin>;  and  plan 
rung   are   neg'tHted     or     at   l>*'st, 
(  f>rnprf>mi.s*^»d     It    is    not   too  dif 
ficult    t«»   set'   why    this   hap^)*»ns 
('.(H^d    design    and    planning    re 
((uires   time     .^^ch1tects   are   not 
new  «>p.iperro<'n        Thev       cannot 
arid    mu,st    not    ^>e    held    to   strut 
cieadlines      Th«  y     cannot     prop 
«  rly     operate     on     an     au.steritv 
l-udget     (although     ima(?ination 
dcK"^   not    n«x'essarily    cost    more 
n^onev)      Yet    very    often    a    cli- 
ents   requirement     is     that     the 


Well-desipned,  but  dves  it  relate? 


building  be  erected  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  at  the  lowest 
cost.  According  to  one  educa- 
tional consultant.  these  re- 
quirements may  do  harm  to 
both  the  school  and  the  stu 
dent: 

"//  there  is  one  place  on 
campus  ichere  the  aicouutarit "s 
i^ahics  rnusf  not  be  allowed  to 
supersede      educational      needs. 


.nen  on  campus  preferred  to 
live  in  North,  the  loss  of  Ridge- 
wood to  undergraduates  has 
brought  some  startling  state- 
ments There  are  people  who 
have  suggested  that  there  is  no 
other  place  on  campus  where 
they  would  like  to  live  There 
are  even  those  people  who  sug- 
gest that  the  end  of  Ridgewood 
is  an   end  of  an  era 

The  people  making  these 
statements  have  moved  into 
Ridgewood  in  the  face  of  a  very 


it     i*     in    sludent     and    /ucuUy  large    percentage    of    rooms    set 


"iriuioiTi/itii  #»h,/  ;)|ori»ied  total  environnierU. 


Iiousmq  h  UI  iTi  flieir  forri 
rnornif  that  bofh  the  students 
and  the  xcholarx  do  most  of 
f.hetr  reruiinp  dmcMssinq.  and 
xrrxt\nq  Here  they  think  coth- 
po.ie  arid  text  their  ideas 
aqam.'ft  inendx  To  nepjfri  to 
(ipplij  our  be.tt  orehifecfnrnl 
^hiTikinf/  here  to  »ktinp  on 
aorrnitorij  ho\i,^ing  is  a  griev- 
ous fi>Uy 

Phough  mon»-v  Si»  Ip.s,  p.'AA.  %jC,7 
mitories  can  be  er«cted  on  aus 
tere      budgets,      given      a      little 
thougnl    arxJ    imagination 
RidgewfMKi      Quadrangle      :5      a 
ytKKi  example    These  dorm.*:  art- 
simply  and  cheaply  con.structed 
and      <»n     the     mside.     stiow     it 
Nevertt)eless       t  h  e  i  r     .sideline 
Ci.;al:t;!'      .ir,      truly      expres5!\c 
architecture    are    uiieM""!'*d    ..;; 
this   campus      To    walk    inte   and 
around    R!dgew(K)d    us    a    visual 
experience    that    should    not    t>r 
ini.s.s«-<i    t)>-    any    visitor    to   Br.in- 
deis     Here    is   a    sujM-rt)   example! 
of  an   imaiz.nat  1  vilx    planned  to- 
tal    en  vironn;'r>t     where     build 
ings     etimpleriit  ot      nature     an<t 
vice   versa     It    was    thus    with    a 
g<K^il      deal      of      regret      ttiat      I 
learned  of  the   Adminest rstmn  s 
plan    to    no    lon^'cr     u.^t      f^idg< 
\v<H>d    fo!     undergraduate    hous- 
ing     Soon    aft<'r      the     Mailman 
addition     ^^'a'•     remp'eterj      in     a 
few    months     w  t-    shall    see    the 
white     concrete     forrris     of     the 
Spingold    Theatre    rising    out    of 
the    woods    to     trie     north      The 
R  1  d  g  e  w  o  o  d     Ideal     is     gone. 
I-ttdgewofKJ    itvrif    uill    fo>U>w 

Farly    m    the    history    of    the 
sehfK)!.  sludent   tiousing  was  re- 

rather  than  dorrrdrrries    for  t.u- 
founders  •>f   this   l'niveiMt\    iiad 
the     intention     of     k««ping     the 
living    intimate      It    wa.s    hoped 
that  several  small  quadrangles, 
like   Ridgewood     uould   he   eon 
strueted       iri      variou.s       wcw^dert 
areas  of  carnpus.  each  ultiniatc 
ly    developing    a    character    all 
its   own    in    the    tradition   of  tht 
Colleges  at  Yale,  or  the  Houses 
at     Harvard       Yet     Brandeis 
would      n»'     uniquely     different 
because    of    it.s    Io<alion    atop    a 
beautiful  wooded  hill    Now  the 
trees  are   favored   les,s   than    the 
buildings,    and    with    each    tree 
that     falls.     Brandeis     lt)e<tMiines  ; 
less  and  less  unique  I 

Why     must     Brandeis     be; 
unique''  Eero  Saarinen  .•^um.*;  up 

(Confirtued  on  Puq*    12) 


off    for    triples    and.    for    several 
vears      no     rcKuns    alUKat»"d     for 
singhs     F.vtn    with    tlies«'   di.sad 
vantages,     a     large     numtxr     of 
ut4>»'rclassmen      have     lived      m 
Ridgewo<Ki 

T>u  re    are   advantages    to    liv 
mg    in    N(»rth    that    might    liave 
drawn     jH'ople     away     frrun     the 
other  cjuadrangh     In   N(^rth.  the 
tjathroorns  are  clean,  the  ro<»rns 

.,  ^^     ,,-t.i\    (...>i««.«rl       ♦!.».     v»'-,»ll«{     ar*» 

relat.vely  thiek  h  i-^  ^xis'-dtle 
that  people  chose  Ridg*n\'ood 
witli    a    different     set     ol    stand 


wooden      walls      to      relatively 
thick  cinder-block  walls. 

Choices  along  these  lines 
would  hardly  nave  brought 
statements  like  the  ones  men- 
tioned above;  nor  would  they 
have  brought  the  angry  restate- 
ments of  middle  clase  morality 
that  were  involved  in  a  stirring 
denunciation  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  Ridgewood  made  at  a 
student  council  meeting  last 
vear;  nor  would  these  choices 
bring  about  the  rumors,  that 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  de- 
nunciations, that  Ridgewood  i« 
a  den  of  sin  and  corruption. 
Ridgewood  has  been  denounced 
for  harboring  people  with  an 
extremely  unreasonable  stxual 
morality  and  very  dangerous 
tastes    in    medicines   and    drugs. 

It  could  probably  be  proved 
that  the  incidence  of  various 
forms  of  immorality  is  higher 
in  Ridgewood  than  in  North. 
The  difference  between  the  two 
quadrangles,  however,  should 
not  justify  the  violent  feelings 
on  both  .sides  The  Ridgewood 
problem  is  not  on  of  insuffi- 
ciencies of  living  quarters  or 
even  one  of  differences  be- 
iwecn  the  living  standards  of 
North   and   Ridge wo<xl 

In      Hidgewo<Ki.      the      simile 
layout    of    the    buildings    makes 
I  uh's    almost    impt'ssitde    to    'n- 
foree      Th«>     disaffected      ^.eople 
that     a     nuniioum     of     rules     at- 
tract     w  rieltiei    oi     not    tluy    ac- 
tually    break     the     rules      often 
give     outsiders     the     impression 
that    m    Ridtiewood    there    n;    a 
vast      (itnspiracy      to     challenge 
conventional   morality     Individ- 
ual challenges  are  quite  accept- 
able   on    a    liberal    campus     but 
<  haUenge^    on    an    almost    com 
munity    scale    give    an    impres- 
sion   of    an    attempt     to    under- 
mine   the    ;,ocidI    order     Thi-S    is 
the    reason    for   the   disrepute   of 
perhaps    even    the 
the    distrust    of    this 
by    the    adminrtra- 
at    lilH'ral    Rranrtets, 
chalU-nges     to     the 
are  ntd  ateeptable. 


f^idK<'woiKi 
rea.s<»n    for 
ouadraii^le 
tion     Even 
iarge  scale 
^fH'iai   order 


Radio  Revitalization 
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I    (>4'carne   dee 

\\  BHS    has 
pos«'     tilling 
!    .N«'iis«'    in 
v:\iv     Dtspi' 
tic  uilies     that 
station.   1   hav( 
there    is    s  o  rii  «•    audienee     hov\ 
t  ver  small,   iistenin^     and   iienee 
WP.HS    ;s    an    etTertivi     mediuni 
of    intormati<»n     .^s    ^\n\)     f^i.oi 
dels    H.idiei    attempts    t(«    r'p<>rt 
'.n    'orrent    ideas    and    events 
Manv     of    the     lectures    on    ram 
pus    a!f    pr*'s<'rv>'<l     le.     i!i«-     files 
of    WliRS    for    us«     \*  hen    ap[>ro 
pri««te      We    hav«-    l>«»*  n    .ibU-    to 
proving'    exa(  t    t  r.mMr  ipt  ions    ef 
ev*-nts    that    w«re    later    to    stir 
UD   ui*t  ri.s*"  eontroversy  on  *am 
pu-";    We   have  also  kx*#'n  able   to 
produce  sjxcial  programs  deal 
ing    Willi    problems   on    campus 
rhose    who    heard   our    program 

on    faiiout    shelieis    would    ngi  t-%- 

that    It    wa.s    a    significant    con 
triliution    t(»    a    fu/7.\'    i^^sue 

A  :r.c;:T  import;. nt  aspect  of 
iJic  .elation  is  that  of  creativitv_^ 
An  announcer  and  producer  of 
;i  show  have  a  weekly  cppor 
tunity  to  prew^nt  their  own 
creative  prcxlucts  We  have  had 
programs  of  electronic  music. 
live   folk    music,    and   dramatic 


to   the   aca- 

I   have  ix'en  try- 

1  rom  the  time  that 

iiiUi   <talH»n     F\  r   me, 


I  t  .ui  ii'i^: 
OS       v^  e 

V  ri  r  i  <  »  V  i  s 

materia 


hi    one    of    th«v«     S4  r- 
PM  senled     readin^js    by 
lac  uit  v    m  t   m  b  »   i  "    O'f 
ranging  from  Ch.auter 
to    the    Contemporary, 

In  these  terms,  then,  w  li  a  t 
i.<j  ttie  place  of  WBRS  within 
Hrandei^''  WBRS  i.«;  not  main- 
ly a  ?♦  rv  Kf'  organization  Al- 
though It  pres^nt.s  programs 
H^K>ut  Brandt  IS  it  do<»s  so  in 
.1 


i; 


larger    context      Basically      it 
an   orfjaniFRtion    e)f    mtens*  ly 


individualist  le  students,  eai  h 
.itteir.pt ing,  in  his  c>wn  way,  to 
(TtnTe    somethmK    nie;»n  injufui 

It  \vas  partlv  an  assessme^nt 
of  *i".'s  p-ter>t»a!  that  )*'fl  uv  t«» 
expand  our  station  through  the 
(  r  c  at  1  o  n  of  llie  University 
Broadcasting  System,  a  live 
lachn  nelwoik  linking  the  sta- 
tions of  Harvard.  Bost«>n  and 
Brandeis  Universities  und 
MIT  The  network  is  just  b*'^- 
gir^ning,  and  we  expec*  to  do 
wonderful   things  with    it 

It  is  my  hope  that,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  network  and 
the  presence  of  the  new  studios, 
(he  m.emlt>ers  of  the  Brandeis 
Radio  Service  will  surpass  the 
achievements   to  dale. 


\ 


9,  194S 


THE     J  USTICi 


Poge  Ten 


THI     J  USTICE 


hnm  %  IMS 


Pogc  Eteven 


Eros  and  Civilization 


Adolescence  in  Erolution 


(Continued  from  Page  7 ) 

ciMDt'  <ii;*poi»sessed  of  their  l>e- 
Ju»f  m  the  prevailing  order  in 
ttiis  context  professors  feared 
the  desertion  of  their  studenUi 
<»iKi  administrators  feared  fac- 
ulty disloyalty  If  a  man  can- 
not justify  the  order  of  the 
system  in  which  he  is  working, 
he  has  httle  claim  to  authority 
over  that  system  Thus,  though 
we  were  increasingly  allowed 
to  feed  on  the  truth,  we  were 
not  pern\itled  to  oe  nourished 
by   it 

Seif-Consdous 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

t>ie   adult   community,   the    uni- 
versity    will     have     little     diffi- 
culty    in     developing    a     strong 
and    safe    image    (whether    of   a 
Jesuit   school,   a   debutante   jun 
ior    ci»llege.    or    an     ivied     and 
fraternitied     university  •       T  h  e 
students    admitted,    the    rules 
cslal>lished,    and    the    discipline 
exercist^d  hy  the  administration 
will    tn'    j»overned    by    and    will 
reinfofce   the    Ullage     Those   un- 
willing to  confoiin,  be  they  stu- 
dents  or   facultv     can    l>e   easily 
eliminated    and    the    image    left 
ini  ic!     With   this  great    security 
C  o  tn  e  s    certain     consequences 
M'>st   significant  of  thes*'  is  that 
the  school   will   not   \>e  likv'ly   to 
attract  and   retain   students  and 
faculty     who    want    greater    au- 
tonomy   of   thought    and    action 
It   the    founders  and   admin  is 
tradon   of   a    college   choose    the 
otli'T     alternative     and    let     the 
s<ti.>t)l    (h*    molded    by    and    for 
tl»''    students,    they    can    ex|>ect 
to  gr  *duate  a   larger  numln'r  of 
reallv      cieative     ^H^ople      (who 
may    very    well    also    Ih»    really 
neurotic).    Bui    Ihev     must     ac- 
C'pt     the    cons«'qu»*nces    of    this 
deciiiod    The  ^^  tiool  will  nol   be 
as     fondly     thought     of     by     Ibe 
middle-aged  world     parents  and 
civic   gf'>ii|)s   will    not    beam    ap 
proviftglv     and     oiler     iq)     Itieir 
wallets.    Murmurs  or    shouts    of 
'■'    *  i  i  r  a  !  "     'ronuviunist  "'     i»r 
w.iiji  ••>   T     the    rurfer\t     epithets 
v^'M    tK*    tieafd     and    Ix'heved. 


If 


Impossible     ra>k 


Ri  uid^-is     is     Irvuig     to     rN>ro- 
bin  •    the    ^>est    of    bolb.    altr'.'na 
tfvv*-.     ii\   ifni>.)ssit)le   ^-^■^k    whi<t» 
re>tilts   in   an   over  all   greyness 
The  last    few   years  [ia\'e   shown 
the     futility     of    Its     a  t  f  e  m  p  t 
Brandets   wt»rks  at    its      ht>eral  ' 
image     vet    !>e(omes   frenzied    at 
what    the    world    will    think    of 
btodf'nls    censuruig    Iheir    presi 
d  "Ul     I  'he     I  n  f  a  rn  o  u  s    (ioiigh 

—     %,^nm\,  '  .     •-     f^- ■ .  —  — ^- 

ni'^n'  of  the  individual  yet 
fM^if  lice-,  a  m<Ki^:ately  inetTec 
t'v'  b'll  {<*■<'*'  saving  -.v^li'm  i>f 
r  II  f-'ws  and  limited  room  priv- 
il'g'*"*  t'>  maintain  Resjx'rtabil- 
itv  II  s^>eaks  with  pri<ie  of  the 
;  <imqo«'-ness  and  freedom  of  \\\e 
;  I»r«iid»'is  cofisfnumly .  wliile  erv 
*  faring  coru'er  t  dress  regi^la- 
tions  lor  ine  t>*"neiii  of  .>ul 
siders  (  who  arc  our  guests,  not 
our  rlifvits'  I  It  Jias  s»*t  itself 
1>  develop  tb.e  \v  hole  man. 
t'l'  s»»rwitiv'«»  rtiltiired  o{H*n- 
litiod.'d  r)ti/,en'"  '  i  3fi3  catalog 
jut.'"     1!  yet     ,s«'nds    h-tters    of 

.»  ii  MiHi  an.'!  s<)Cial  eomnu'n- 
rliiitri  ar«H  '^  ond*'rnna  t  iof\  to 
l>  *■  ,'fi'. s     V. '' '  '-'''ra 

My  cot)  V  I.  t  loos  arc  obvious 
As  a  stuiicnt  Hod  I  imagine  as 
.<  ;»-»tent  I  am  interested  only 
Hi  a  ><ii'><>l  which  IS  responsi 
l»le  to  the  student  !K>dy  and  to 
th<'  indi  vidua!  student  'i'his  is 
only  one  opinion  and  Biandeis 
Will  have  no  trouble  finding 
a'  ademically-quaitfied  students 
who  are  willing  to  In*  treated 
as  adoles4ents  Bui  the  choice 
musi  tH'  mad*'  Then.  Brandeis 
K^ti  -.top  l;>eing  so  g<xidamn  self 
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Eclipeie  of  Community 

Ttioinfh  Brandeis  was  a  place 
where     students     and     faculty 
might  live  and  learn  with  lim- 
ited  restriction,   it   ha^i   l>ecoime 
a  place  where  studenta  and  fac- 
ulty  must    live  and    learn    in   a 
certain   way.    Biandeis  lias   he- 
come   a    place    in   which    every- 
thing   is    known    and    in    which 
only   a    few    limited    things   are 
allowed   to  happen    As  such,  it 
reflects   a    world   stricken   with 
deliberate    blindness    in    which 
secure  identity   is  more   imt)or- 
tant  than  understanding  and  in 
whieh   every   orientation    is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  itself  and   not 
in     terms     of     experience      Re- 
stricted off  campus  living,  seg- 
regated   classes,    the    closing    of 
Ridgewocxi,      conservative      de- 
partment chairmen,  deans  who 
interpret    rules    for    the   Ix^nefit 
of   the   administration,    radicals 
who  may   l>e     entertaining"   but 
not    inspirational    —   our    frame 
of  refereiKe  iKH'omes  gradually 
(1ummsh»'d   :^ti*i  inc  '^fuou^     .\  nd 
donations    increase    as    we    con- 
tinue   to    a<t    out    the    colle<tive 
fantasies     (►f    the     lil>eral     ctwn- 
munity 

There  is  the  j)ossibilily  that 
our  administration's  contriv- 
ance, arrangement,  rationaliza- 
tion    and     maneuvering     is     a 

The  Two  Faces 

(Coutitfued  from  Page  7) 

limitations  has  proved  particu- 
larly frustrating  since  it  is  so 
cl«)se  to  genuine  lilK'ralism  and 
still  so  far  from  it  It  is  a  great 
strain  on  students  and  faculty 
who  realize  that  they  can  be 
threatened  or  punisht^d  for  ex- 
ercising what  they  consider 
Iheir  rights  ll  has  tendtnl  to  de 
velop  a  cautious  and  fearful  stu- 
dent body  Indeed,  what  the  ad- 
ininiitrat ii)n  .s<*eks  is  the  elimi- 
nation and  s  u  p  p  r  e  s  :;  i  o  n  of 
troublemak«M  s  ■  and  campus 
radicals"  Toadyism  has  !►»» 
', ome  a  virtue  the  list  t)f  ^.tu 
(icfits  w  h ')  received  non  atM- 
dcrmc  awarils  !a>t  month  is  no- 
table in  that  It  consists  almost 
en  1 1  rely  of  those  who  ti  a  d 
never  i»pp«»>t-d  the  adiriif.is- 
Ira'ion  on  any  major  issue 
land  you  may  call  this  .sour 
graj>es       if   vou    iike  i 

There  is  a  certain  cas4'  to  l>e 
made  for  tlie  [)ut)lic  image  Un- 
fortunately a  university  ran- 
rioi  run  on  its  own  imjH'tus 
Its  pump  mus'  *»♦*  prirn»Mi  bv 
outside  contributions  In  a  sen.se 
th»»  utuquitoiis  plaques  and  the 
visitors  wlio  annoy  -.tudents 
studying  in  the  library  are  a 
iieej-nH«ry  fvii  fi»»wev»->  .  when 
the  cost  of  these  donations  is 
hyt>ocrisy  aiui  ttie  loss  <»f  aca- 
demi(  fieedum,  ihe  price  is  lo'j 
great 

Brandeis  is  now  fifteen  years 
old  lu  bnsic  plant  has  lM»»^n 
hu"b  Its  t>asK  structure  ha^ 
!»*-eri  ^M  Perhaps  Biamleis  can 
n  >w  tal<«»  f>ff  Its  protective  coO- 
eruiK'  Hrtlh.M  IhrfO  catering  lo 
the  p  u  \i  \  \  c  caprice,  pt^rhaps 
Brandeis  will  now  pra(tice  the 
ideals  of  !itH-i««li>m  and  pan- 
sectar lanism  upon  which  it  wa^ 
founded  Rather  ttian  satisfy- 
ing the  [)ublic  with  a  distorted 
publir  image  perhaps  Bran- 
deis will  impicss  tfi«-  pul)l!c  l)y 
what  !l  can  be  a   .rnal!     qual- 

ity   institution   dedicated    io    the 
ideals    and    practice   of   scholar 
ship,      acadcnmr      freedom       lib- 
eralism   a  '1  d    j>an  scetarianisn^ 
Per  haps 


C) 


niasni 


( C'>nt  tyiu'^>i  frnrn   P'i(7*>  7 
ridcnts    w   will  !.>ok   back    w.lh 
fondnes^i  u^xm  our  lives  here 
S^xieiy.     Brandeis.     and     our 

•  t   •r-iiva»        ItMvv-         K'^^O         MlUetl         m 

each  >f  us  FYom  now  (»n  we 
should  give  as  well  as  lake  We 
are  now  adult,s  we  can  no  long- 
er hide  iM'hmd  our  parents  or 
college  For  ihe  first  time  we 
have  extended  responsibilities 
to  ours*^lves  and  i«*  .'♦ociely  in 
general  I  hope  we  can  interpret 
our  education  in  ««jch  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  live  construc- 
tive  lives 


CITY  HALL 
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all  ty^s  9t  ft«tf>o»a4k  watk 
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search  for  the  same  kind  of 
bland  effect  Flaubert  sought  in 
Madame  Bovary.  i  e.,  to  injure 
that  no  one  will  be  certain 
where  contrivance  ends  and 
serendipity  begins  More  likely, 
they  are  trying  to  do  away  with 
serendipity  altogether.  The  re- 
action of  our  professors  par- 
odies the  American  way.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  crises  Americans 
withdraw  into  small  rational 
groups:  once  they  lose  faith  in 
the  reasonableness  of  the  total 
system,  rather  than  challenge 
that  system,  they  seek  reason 
in  IcK^al  ideologies  —  identity  is 
too  precicHc*  to  be  sacrificed 
for  mankind.  Increased  num- 
bers of  'group  therapy"  sem- 
inars increase  our  ability  to  ad- 
just U>  the  small  group."  (A 
student  may  now  take  four 
"therapy"  courses  at  Brandeis 
This  is  much  more  economical 
than  the  junior  year  at  the 
analyst    program  ) 

Freedom  is  defmt*d  as  the  ex- 
istence of  choice  The  quality 
of  available  choices  is  neglect- 
ed We  deeply  distrust  sincere. 
inlelle<'tual  effort  l>ecause  we 
know  it  will  annhilate  the 
American  myth  to  which  we 
cling    so   desperately 

In  Bouvard  and  Pecuchet. 
Flaubt'rt  pictures  the  "new 
Brandeis"' . 

"They  would  copy  above  all 
for  the  pleasure  of  cor)ving,  and 
the  high  comedy  of  their  lalK>r 
they  would  doubtless  never 
susptx"t  Thence  would  come 
peace,  even  intelle<'tual  tran- 
quility, for  this  mechanical  la- 
lK>r  would  serve  to  disentangle 
the  confusion  of  their  ideas,  to 
classify  the  contradictory  no- 
tions with  whi<h  their  narrow 
minds  buzz,  to  supply  thern 
wilh  ready  n^ade  judgmenLs, 
generally  vouched  for  by  .some 
authoritative  name  And  in 
their  inexhaustible  desire  to 
learn  they  would  make  daily 
additions  to  thi.s  KncvcIo}MHiia 
grotes<;|ue  with  further  reading 
and  n«'w  annoations  happy  at 
last  to  Ix"  saf*'  from  the  perils 
of  puttin)<  theorv  into  practiee. 
an<l  to  JK-  storing  up.  with  no 
notion  of  using  it.  an  arcfiive  of 
misdi  r  tM  led    Ic.i  r  iiiru' 

There  is  an  old  academic 
cliche  that  the  more  an  individ- 
ual learns  the  more  he  realizes 
how  much  h<'  doesn't  know 
However  the  reverse  is  not 
tuitv  1  c  ,  1 1  IS  not  true  that  the 
less  one  is  (>ermitied  to  know 
the  more  he  will   learn 

(iraduatm;^  is  the  act  of 
changiritj  by  degrtM's  When  I 
shake  trie  president  s  hand  dur- 
ing    'ommencemeril    ii    will    not 

Jv^.      twM-;<o<.>       ht>       Mas      ^iradodlr-d 

me.  but  because  I  have  gradu- 
ated 1  .im  g  1  .1  d  t  h  .»  t  I  am 
leaving  Brandeis  for  though  I 
Ix'heve  in  the  morality  of  futile 
protest  an<i  the  leisure  of  the 
theory  class,  tlu^rc  is  real  work 
that  must  t>e  done  in  our  soci- 
ety   if   it   18    lo   .survive. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

this  a{>proach,  when  it  is  suc- 
cessful, inevitably  Inspires  is 
guilty  pity,  and  a  lingering 
readiness  to  dedicate  one's  life 
to  not  hurting  one's  parent* 
any  more  than  they  make  it 
very  clear  that  they  have  al- 
ready been  hurt.  In  sliort,  the 
apron  strings  remain 

Deny  the  Cramps 

Another  approach  is  to  deny 
the   cramps    This    is  a   particu- 
larly inviting  approach  for  the 
more     gregarious      among      us. 
Cramps  can  be  accomodated  by 
a    shift    in     [>osture     The    pain 
stops,    and     all     that     need     l>e 
done.  If  trie  stance  si'cms  r!di<"- 
ulous,  is  to  join  some  other  i>eo- 
ple    who    have    discovered    the 
same     solution      And     to     pass 
away  one's  life  without  further 
thought     rcKjuires    but    a     little 
imagination    for    inventing    sys- 
tems of  posture  rating     In    this, 
of   course,    we    do   not    f«K>l    the 
adoles<"ent      This    approach, 
wh"n  successful,  leads  most  oft- 
en lo  brooding  contempt,  acting 
out,  unreasorval>le  rel>ellion  and 
evenutally    to    what    1    call    the 
broken  -  home     resolution,      the 
break   here   being   bctweon  gen- 
erations   rather    than     across    a 
generation     A   lot  of  "indejx'nd- 
ent"     men     and     women     come 
from    such    broken    liome.i     but 
they    have    inordinate    difficul- 
ties   loving     anyiK)dy     who     re- 
minds them   of  their   mother  or 
father;    which    excludes   all    but 
children,  and    in  thai   exception 
there    is    frequently    the    begin- 
ning of  the  other   kind  of  l»rok- 
en    home 

•Kid  Stuff" 

A  n  o  t  h  e  r  approach  is  l«> 
neither  admit  nor  d«'ny  the 
cramps  but  lo  make  light  of 
them  They  are  kid  stuff  not 
worthy  of  serious  attention  in 
an  adults  world  Affairs  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  home  and 
of  emotionality  and  human  de- 
velopment are  rele^at'tl  to  the 
provinces  of  teachers  <uid  art 
ists  and  such  What  does  it 
matter  then,  if  oru^  no  lomjer 
loves  one's  -^ixnise.  nor  is  c.q> 
able      '»f      coriHoum<-at  ion      with 

1*1  i»_    .■»     V  1 1 1  it-i  ■  I'll  1  I  n-      III  lypi  II  ui  1 1 1 

thing     is     n<)t     to     in'     weak,      >r 
have    problems    or    admit    them 
to   anyone     Boys    of  course',    are 
n»ost     susceptible     to     this     line 
and     women.     wh«*n    m     (default 
of   their    natures,    are   most    res 
f>onsible   for    its  suct-esses     .\s   a 
c-ulture    we    .seem     to    \h-    dedi 
cat. Hi     to     tliis     strategy      Some 
fartiilies   are   more   d(Hiicat«'d    to 
ll     Ih.in     (»thers,     however      and 
the   kinds  <»f  er.<i»»n«   'I';*!,    rjiiult 
are    the    most    -ienseles-    of    all 

An  increaMUgly  fashionable 
tack  IS  to  make  a  stu<fy  of  them. 
of  th«'  crarnf.vs  thai  is,  and  x) 
we  have  a  generation  of  ,»<loIe.«, 
cents  and  their  r>;<reiiitf  »;r" 
senlly  defining  their  al))rte(i 
vision.,  in   term.>  of  their     iden- 


tity  crisis."    I.<et    us   hope   tliat 
will  pass. 

Mutual   Forgiveness 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  b« 
a  priest  in  disguise,  I  shall  sug> 
gest  a  better  strategy  than  any 
of  the  above,  one  that  can 
only  derive  from  listening  to 
adolescents.  This  is  the  strategy 
of  working  for  mutual  forgive- 
ness This  may  sound  far 
letciied,  in  i'nai  forgiveness  can 
only  follow  the  identificatioa 
of  a  crime  or  an  error,  whicli 
may  or  may  not  then  prove  to 
be  forgiveable.  And,  from  the 
evolutionary  point  of  view,  the 
only  crime  is  that  we  have  all 
been  subjected  to  possessing  as 
children  what  our  grownup.i 
had  lost,  and  of  posi»essing  as 
grownups  what  our  children 
have  yet  to  acquire  This  in 
hardly  a  crime  for  which  we 
cau  l>e  held  culpable.  We  are 
responsible  for  it.  however,  (1) 
in  that  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  resfxmd  to  it  and  (2)  in  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  resi>on<l 
to    it 

In  the  more  compact  evolu- 
tions of  our  homes  there  are 
errors  and  excesses  that  c-tn 
Ik*  identified  with  a  very  tan- 
gibl<«  and  personal  sense  of 
nusgiving  Children  do  hurl 
Iheir  parents,  and.  as  adoles- 
cents, they  can  rememl>er  thes*? 
times  as  having  not  alway.-* 
l>een  out  of  dedication  to  the 
truth  of  what  they  saw.  but  a.-i 
having  b<-en  partially  moti- 
vated by  fe«dings  of  consider- 
ably lesser  stature  Correspond- 
ingly, a  f>arents  belittling  of 
his  child  has  not  always  been 
out  of  regard  for  tlie'  child'.-! 
welfare:  frequently  it  has  Ix-^'n 
an  expression  of  iiis  own  fear 
of  the  child,  or  of  his  own 
fainlheartedne.ss  in  resp<Mt  t<> 
adult  challenges  Adoles«cnl-4 
are  willin;;  albeit  r«-iuctaril  I  v. 
to  be  forgiven  tht'ir  ()ast  mrs- 
givings.  if  they  cari  Ih«  hel[»ed 
t'>  id.Mitifv  them  .Kdoles^- >iit-< 
I'c  on  tfie  other  hand  eiL;ei 
to  forgi\e  the  rni^Lji  viM^-,  of 
th«Mi  (>arfnls  if  ibev  are  in- 
vited to  help  in  identifying 
Ihem  Both  wavs  it  is  ttie 
.aduit.-.  who  are  io  [>,•  se -n  mH 
Ihe  adolescents  who  are  to  (h* 
heard 

Open    Question 

We  live  in  a  (  ulture  that 
has  inventt'd  a  li,>.lenmg  pr  .>- 
fcssion  to  which  familie,  in 
increasing  riumlx-r*  look  for 
meilialion  of  such  eru  ounters 
We  may  \'iew  tins  ileveiofWiMMil 
with  alarm  that  it  should  in? 
n«M  es>ary  or  we  m.iy  view  it 
wirn  princ  rnai  it  stiouid  tn? 
po.ssible  Wtial  remains  to  tH» 
seen  !s  A  hether  the  l.»ve  thai 
can  >pan  the  geiK-r.jt  ion-,  h«»w- 
evrr    (rndrd.     will     be    e.iou^n 

A    lime    of    k<ra<lu.tl  lofi    >ee(u^ 

' »»>»  1  '  »j/i  1  n  1  I        1  o  i  le      I  u       ,^  o  I-    1 1 

to   obs«'rve    ihal    Ihis  que^lion    is 

si  1 1 1      open 


Unique  Educational  Experience? 


( C'tut  'tiiit'd    fro»?i   Pac/e  fi  ) 

allowing  more  Independent 
Work  peiiiiitting  the  study  of 
one  c<)urs<'  at  a  lime  for  a  short 
mien.>ive  involvement  with  the 
.■>ubitH  t  givin>4  •*  student  s*»ver- 
al  options  as  to  when  to  lake 
an  exam  or  the  alternatives  of 
separai,'  v  ■>  a  comprehensive 
exam  T'hi,  li>t  of  cours4*  only 
gp.'cs  a  vcr  \  i  ri,:deqiia  te  ide;»  .>f 
wtiat  can  Im"  tried  The  fact  i^ 
that  the  present  system  forces 
everyone  into  the  same  learn- 
ing slru(  lure  People  ain  t  buill 
all    the   same 

There    IS    some   fre^Hiom    h»'re 
more       than       nit       many      other 
s<lv>t)ls    1   reaii/.e  that    Brandeis 

however  even  Harvard  is 
ahead  of  us  Perhaps  it  is  unfair 
in  the  vanguard,  imi  I  do  It 
was  equally  unfair  of  Ihem  to 
tnck  me  into  corr.mg  here  by 
misrepresenting   their   goals 

In  ^11  fairness,  I  ougbt  t<^> 
for  me  to  exp<xt  Brandeis  to  l>e 
mention  in  the  administration's 
defense  that  they  have  dropp*»d 
much  of  their  origmal  rhetoric 
of  originality,  uniqueness  and 
adventure  If  they  cannot  t>e 
great,  at  least  they  can  l>e  not 
so  blatantly  dishonest. 

Faction    FifhU 

The  other  major  sin  of  Bran- 
deis has  l>een  the  lack  of  col- 
lal><t>rati<^n  in  planning  the 
structure  and  development  of 
the  university    This  is  an  insti- 


tution   wh-re    the    present    dean 
of    students     IS    more    corucr  ne<i 
with     (N>mmuni(  at  ion     with     the 
students  than  anyone  else  m  the 
administration    and    hr    (>elieves 
that   consultation    means   a    jxib 
lie   debate    on    the    ;ner  its    ,>f    tus 
already      f' »r  rnu  lat  tni     pro{>osais 
JiKst  for  the  rt^-ord    the  IJmver 
sity   of   Bo<-hester   has    loint    stu 
dent   faculty    committee^    wIikIi 
study    problenwi    and   make    r.H- 
ommendations     which     are     en 
act^Hi      It    is    (>ossiblc      The    at- 
ino-»jWiere  at    Brandeis   lias   been 
one    of    faction    fighting     rather- 
than  a  mutual  concern  for  tniu 
cation 

-  .^.  M..^v.>,  ,.,«  (iftii.-**-.  lilt- 
students"  fault  I  would  suggest 
that  they  trv  to  S4't  up  commit- 
tees to  siuriy  proDlems  they 
see  and  invite  faculty  meml>ers 
to  serve  on  these  committees 
T^ie  committees  could  then 
make  suggestions  »o  the  faculty 
for  them  to  act  upon  Such  a 
seizing  of  initiative  would  force 
to  a  head  the  is!»ue  of  whether 
there  can  be  any  role  for  stu 
dent   concern   on   campus 

"Unore  the  System" 
In  spite  of  my  strong  dislike 
for  the   QtnicfurA     T   h2ve  m^ri 
aged  to  enjoy  myself  and  learn 
something  here    How"*  The  an- 
swer   is    to    live   and    learn    for 
oneself  and  not  for  the  syst^tn 
Ignore    the    «;ystem     Take    wh^t 
you    want    out    oi   cour»es    and 


ac<  ept    vou      .At    ti.oe-^    |» 
•■"'t      (mm    in    the    long    run 
much       more       f'Aardmg 
studvuig     (or      Mr       Duhig', 


life   arui   don  t    go    tluouk^h   them 
asking       What    do    tbev    want    of 
me'  ■     If    vou     live    f,,f     vours'lf 
Ailh    a    (  onstdera  I  ion    for      ibso 
\u\e    ne<  esM'ies    an<1    a    de^if,.    ♦.> 
learn   something     vou   -a  1 1 1    learn 

enough       ~o      ftl^l       !>ett..{       ;nsll''! 

fioris    m    tti,.    world    outside    wdl 

IS    d  I  f  t  I 

It     If 

1 1 1  m 

.,    ,     ap- 
proval 

Ther^.'  are  <4.mm1  su^ns  at  Br  in 
del..  Hie  .Nluderii  l><>dy  tias  ttie 
iM'st  h'adership  it  has  had  in 
four  years,  the  facultv  is  Ik*- 
gmmng  fimidiv  ,,  .'«♦*;  «r=. ,.  --, 
iniencp  ihey  have  over  the  ad- 
mimsiralion,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  instalUni  as  dem 
of  iitudents  a  man  with  an  aca- 
d»Hni(  vision,  a  man  who  wantc 
change  If  they  are  willing  to 
let  academics  tar^^fx-r  with  what 
they  consider  to  Ik'  their 
.schocd,  all  we  ne«>d  now  i» 
.someone  with  more  resf>»'ct  for 
♦he  interests  and  abilitu-s  '*t 
others  preferably    s<vmeone 

with  a  more  radical  vision  If 
the  ideals  of  Brandeis*  youth 
(at  least  of  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Brandeis  youth)  c\m 
survive  the  onslaught  of  the 
present  administration,  thf^re  i« 
a  possibility  that  *>mething  ot 
the  unique  vision  can  l>e  real- 
if'^l  But  that's  net  saying 

very  much,  is  it? 


«/ 


ElhlCatioiial   Crisb  — Game   Playlnq  Council  and  tfw  K  Y,  Schools 


(Ctmtinme^  from  Fm^e  §} 

the  tcluaoixhreiiic.  To  accept  tbc 
Borwlly  €lcsifikaUNi  wi»t€  «w  »ya- 
tema  o«  rolca  is  to  five  up  oiMr'a 
irrtdoi,  sod  yet  co^nunitmrttl 
to  aelf- interest  of>eratiofiaily  cie- 
iuM^  by  the  '  inaer-ititectcd" 
persMUlity,  invites  powerful 
»ocMil  sancticNa.  One  is  there- 
fore left  to  accept  the  iine  of 
least  resislence,  "ptaying  the 
jg^amc,'  while  trying  not  ko  get 
hurt  by  it.  The  etnic  becomes 
incorporated  into  Ihe  tradition- 
al conception  of  education;  of 
education  as  a  passive  process. 
NathanJei  CMfitcr  expresses  this 
view  quite  vividly  in  a  one- 
pa  rajsraph  summary  of  the  col- 
Jrge   experience     He   says 

The  c«ll«'fr  curriculum  offers 
a  vaMTicly  ol  e4»ursek  ia  the  phy!»- 
ical  and  biological  M-iences, 
mathematics,  lanfuage,  hi^rtory, 
government,  eroBomics,  sociul 
ogy.  pj»ychology,  phiioNoph.> , 
EngHsb,  art  and  Romaner  and 
I'teasical  languages.  The  course 
ea  one  may  take  are  rigidly 
pieM'ribed  in  smhimt  cwllv-fra  Aiuk 
c-*«spletely  elective  in  olheir%. 
Still  sthers  require  fcrtain 
e4Mirses  and  permit  a  certain 
nnmbcr  of  elective*  lo  naakv  up 
the  MtHkber  required  f»r  the 
degre.  The  in«»truct«»rn  pre^*nt 
the  faeisi  ^r  help  the  s4udeul!» 
to  lind  them.  The  ^ludentii  take 
onotes  <Mi  the  lectures  ar  ^v 
Mgned  or  selectetd  readings, 
take  the  required  examinations, 
and  turn  in  the  required  pa 
pees.  If  they  reveal  a  satLslac- 
tory  knowledge  of  the  tacts  by 
way  of  deM-riplion  «»r  interpre 
talion,  they  erentwally  receive 
a  diploma  and  a  degree  which 
signify  they  have  received  a 
liberal  education. 

The  college  students  who  Ik- 
conu.*;    most    adept    at       playing 
tlie     game,  '      Ihus     succeeds      in 
meeting    new    friends,    has    nev, 
«\»pt  r  ;i  nets,    some    of    them    so 
coal      some     sexual,     »om*     even 
jnltllcclual        \{  a  v  i  n  f      goli*  n 
away     from     home      tnough     not 
from     the     nuitnali>      (i«  pt  iiO<i  ui 
J  arcnl  thiUl  role  s\:st€'ni.  he  r» 
tcn'c.v    h:*-    tlct;r*e  chplom.i     .ouf 
j'fOtt'ici.v    tf)     ftillovv      en*     ef     1  h«- 
jeadily    available    forrmila*     for 
^•tting  ahead      I'h*    rnf  .♦.-or  ♦•>  ol 
F(>C)al     ."tocrfj^s     wili)     li»**M      c«»r 
l«-«jH)n<iinK     ci*gitt'S     .imi     litiea 
iire     meted     out     commen.^oral* 
With    ones    ability    m    '■  Iw    lu  id. 
an    indication    of    the     iihIsx  )dii 
bl>  .v.kil!  iit  ■  pl.»>  mg  th*'  Ki"iu'  ' 
i.ccordin^    '.c    t*".^    rvH#-f    y^-t    by 
\Yte     Kstablishment        rh^i  e     arc 
jn)   pr  i/cs   ^iveti    f<'i    •^ocuti    d«  \  i 
iince     or      dissint        i'hu^     tia'<     a 
■well  kiMivvM    •-iiu<-«i<'i     .'iui    cui- 
It  g#-     pi  ♦  >Kl«-nt      '-it  i<i     ('f        hi- 

.1      .    .      V        ,J  .  •         ••<»«;      t,..r-     ci-nl      ;it« 

).caliliv    .mfl    love    the    Univer- 
Mty    'V\u    u  si  .'i<    '^h.    sick  ones 
V  h4»    wear     iH..rfl'^      drc5s    «lop 
J  »ly    and   sjx  ak    oil    ag-.inst    the 

Uni\«rsit'.       rin\ 
UH  a   I. ad   ii.iMif 

Alien  ;*•:!» n 

The    iini\  ei  ,Mt  V  .    .»    \ 
i  riH.  I. Ml,       ,ri      \A.  huh 
J  tnind    <  'f    i  I  f »       n    ..<  i  K' 
t  i\t      ef      pti\  >;»  .<  I     I  '  ■'■ 
1t>#      vv    clt  :      \«.  f!  !d 
jii     iii.inv     wa>«      lo 


\\.M)t      to      ^\\* 


-«  lido  mi 
tilt      daii> 
>     «   )cclu- 

,1  ;  I  spends 
( ;»,{f;r.an'« 
l«»t;.l    in5titiitK«n      ino«l»  I     Her* 
Mu*i«'nts    .11  (      |iirei\     .<rn1     ■<''■.>'■ 
i<i,    tioth     HI    toe    c.i'-^-itHim    -rui 
in     tli»!r       [«  rvo^iil      ii\e*        ITo.'- 
sen*e   of   alu-nation    h..*   l>««<'»o« 
jo^rea^ingly    in.«:t  ilut  lonali^*  ai  ^^ 
the     BitrcaiK  i  a<  \ 


1 1 .« "^ 


ca.iU'ii''    and    f  i  x«  c 


<»«'boIars 

Ml*  nt*t  !l- 
iid  t:n.t'- 
t»  a<  tier  *- 


I  tit      villi 
a       \  a  .'■  t 


in\  adf  <l 

.i      1^.  If    at 

•  tcmmunity      of      ««b<)I.»r*      h»5 

evolved     into     a     coinm  unity     ff 

tidmm  lustra  t(>r?»       and 

with       adtiiiriist  i.tt  i\e 

t^e^.     i(imp.'n\      nwri     . 

Frrvcrs      am'T^ji      "" 

jjradc  seckt  rs    and    Imes^rxir 

iimong    the    studtriis 
vcrpity      has      become 
teaching     macninr.     aiiemp^Tfif: 
(under  a   smgU    admm istration  i 
to  cairv  out  the  thre*^  fold  loal 
of    training    professienaN      fdu 
ration    students    and    ^er\  m^'    a-- 
"tabv  fitter"      (the      p^-^^*^      '" 
C;«>odmcn>'      to     >(un,L'     i>*H>f)i« 
who.    either    by    Iheir    i-^n    ad 
nii«iSion  or  the  judgment   of  a(< 
lilt     socif  i.v,     .arc     not     rcadv     U< 
go    out    on    their    ov\  n     The    a' 
mf)sprierc  on   tlu-   c  (dh  ge  c"»mr 
iw    and    in    the    classro<irri*    and 
lecture  halls  is  characten/cd  \  \ 
social    distance     The    tcachr^r    is 
fl    "professor^    who    lecturts    at 
Rtudefits    from    behirMi    a    dt^nk. 
rhich    Cantor    points    out    has 
the    symbol    of    MH-ial 


b*e€>«ne 


inequality  in  the  classroom.  At 
so«ne  of  cNir  larger  universities, 
lectures  are  piped  to  se^-rnl 
hundred  students  at  once  over 
ckMed-circuit    televsMW. 

Outaide  of  the  classroom,  stu- 
dents are  dieprived  of  »ny  op- 
portunity lor  normal  inlerp»er- 
sonal  relations  by  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  rules  and  regulations. 
The  general  policy  of  ilepwr- 
sonalii^ation  both  produces  and 
supports  the  dehumaniaed  bnsis 
of  dormitories  —  philosophy  of 
separatism.  LJhe  Shakespeare's 
Richard  the  Second  who  says: 
*'L>et  me  cotnpare  this  prison 
unto  where  I  live  in  the  world." 

"Correctness" 

The    Administration,    In    loco 
parenliH,    seeks    to    uphold    the 
prevailing   .standard  of  correct- 
ness regarding  the  character  of 
social    relations,    ihe   expression 
of    idea.-^  and    feelings   and   even 
the   5tyle   of  dre.ss.    Administra 
tors    defend    what    is    calkd    re 
pression    on    tht>     grounds    that 
siudf^nls   'and   faculty'    meml>er?, 
as     well  I     ne«-d     a     well  defined 
.'itrncture    to    adhere    to     A    Ia<k 
tif    formal    regulations    15    felt    to 
be   the  cati?:c  of  treniemiou*;  an 
xiety.      leading     to     the     break 
down    of     norms    and     the    out 
break    of    all    forms    of    deviant 
bcha\  ;or      Cioodrnan      recr»grii^ 
ing    tile   role    which    the   univer 
Sity  must  play   in   the  life  o(  \\\^ 
young  person  who  at  first  .'  f-eks 
lo      transfer     his      Oedipal      ties 
from    the    home    to    hvs    new    sit 
uation,  says   that   "youth  at  this 
age    ne^-tl    a    .nriM'ture    of    o4>jee 
live     n>eamng     lo     reijlacc      the 
families    the\     h.tve    left     .a 
practical    human    cfmimurMtv    in 
whu  h    the    rtrueture    is    eml)od 
K^l    so    that     they     can     identify 
will:     n     b\     their     (►wn    acticms 
arul      .-<ff«-cion}".  (loodman      is 

lUarly   nol   m  fa\or  of  the  pit's 
ent  svstem  of  adniinistrat'on  in 
loco   parentis.   On    the   central  > 
he    !*■    attacking    (.ithr-r    r))nerly 
a  yysUin  iolally  and  completeiv 
r^-pI»'^^!\^      m    wtiieh    siKial    (lis 
t^iut    has   ixc(.>f¥i*     !rj><iit ulional- 
i/tii     nhiW    ."p^uiwfi   That    teach 
in^   and  ltarM.u»i    is     a  I    Ms    tn-sl 
a    ti.KhiN    eiei.i     .  x  pti  i«-ri<«\   and 
%t>       alwav^     ttireatens     1i«>    .•<eem 
or      U)      txeoorne      ^uxoal    '      Here 
(  exxbnari     ri»»are     tt.M'h'njj   and 
irairninj^    a.*^    an    existential    "en 
counter    '      a      i  elai  ii 'r»^hlp      be 
twptm   hufTtan    oeiriK^     TtachmK 
\,\    dnil    and   stii(i\  m^    i)\    »  i  i^ni 
mini;  and  uurnoi  1 /ni^,   v^l.uh   .s 
iinhapi)i!y     th#-     mum     t».dav.     is 
fundaiii'  r-.talU    ant  .   ei  ol  le 

PlHiip    Rahv    has   d*-scriL>«  n    a 
tradition     in     .fmencan     h  tter* 
w  hM  h    h<     ealls    the      lull    uf   ex 
perierxe       I's   ie«  ir»k>ers    inehide 

.'VaM>  Wttftf^r.  I    »• 

Firm        Whilio.n        licinir-iiuav 
1  bcnoas     Uolf«       rfod      in«>r(        t 
tenlly      Hold*  n     C'aiiif.tid       il><" 
\r.othfuI       hero      of      Salmg.r^s 
I".,,      r.ii.  ti.  r     in     the     Rye." 

Th«  s«  .u  f  Airarwan*  k'U  -he 
mo .  e  -»,,r».tung  huugriiy  fc>r 
r„vv  ,  %!■  nee.  for  identitv  as 
r»  \.  aN  d       .n      •'extrro.*       sjtua- 

tions.  fur  (tie  mean'.r  .  f  'hnr 
Americ  an  ness.  Is  it  f^.-sit-b  'o 
ifei  ,.1  ore      ;n      the 

.  •  ;    k  '  •-    ' ' ' '     a '    M  i  i  s 

^'uuU    Wall    Whit- 
..issroom       H<'\<. 
when     r»  ..d 
b\      a     «ii  la  '  e 
F'n^Ush      pr(.f»s.«or      in      1  w  f  »-<l«i 
Ant!    indcc^d     hfsw    I'-uicn   (J»n    v^-f 
iea  I  ll    cdHMi!    H  iiv    1 ;  ad  it  n»n     .  ui 
own  cultural  tradition,  by  N\rit- 
(♦II   critiques   \Ou.  h   arc   tv   dc 
fmitw^n    sihallovk        llx       r»  ,1    if 
f  xj)*-rien(  f "        .1t«<' larm.*  uh 

fif't  t  \    (  1.1;  \  ent  sen 

•Action  Teaching" 

A       u  art'cr       u  It  ti       intr^ri*  V. 
.<5e*  k   ri^    \o   f omnoinicale    mean 
int:  to     and   m*aningfuiiv   w  uh  » 

t.is    st ;  .df  .'",' "     .'''^■'■^     ifj#'aii>     a' 

compariN     thiiu      'm    the    i(<»d.  ' 

....<...:     • •  4 '       *  •  '• 

.»•     •.••«.      ••  •■■M  •  <">'••     «' •      »»'-^      <■•••<    ■••nil 

pe^iagogue.  who  took  the  child 
by  th«  hand  itind  v. »  nt  ^ith  1  fu 
from  pi»r»  to  piac*.  t  \\H>^if!kL 
hi  rii  to  n«  \*  «  \  )  X  I  K  rii  es  !\e  .  1 
(  .eofiman  lia^  sa  id  Ilia  I  \\e 
would  leacii  ^(aathiK>  thj*-  \v,.>. 
walking  With  "nis  <iu<ieni» 
through  \hi  streets  of  New 
Vtuk  ("ity  How  15  it  {Missil.ic. 
ask  {i(«o<lr>ian  arid  (sth^r*-  to 
teach  s<ud«  n's  atx-ut  siom 
neighb*)rh<x>d«i  urban  reneip.al. 
t:r  tl-ie   \a 


teaeh       'htis 
classroom'    ! 
rrxei.'  nt     hov. 

)!     i*-    f(»r    us   Tr. 


•  I. 


M  1,1  r  I      >  t 

art-^urct     h*      MMiods 

f -ory       '  Hr       p<  >H  1  1 1  rri 


t.M 


onenta»»on  of  t>»«r 
lower  rioddir  rla«t?!  if  they  re- 
late only  to  textbooks  and 
monographs"  Th*'  combmation 
of  '"aitioB  tJ'arhing'  with  •ac- 
tion rcsfarch"  mnv  in  time 
oviicomt  as   undesirable  intei- 


lectunl  and  social  Innoeenee, 
which  :nH»edes  both  under- 
standing  of    the    ccmlemporary 

Situation  and  effective  action 
for  social  chan^. 

1  would  argue  that  many  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  of  college 

today  are  in  pursuit  ol  s««ne 
Boythical  cult  of  experience, 
borne  out  ol  the  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilable dich«>tuiBy  be- 
tween static  education  and  dy- 
namic experiex>ce.  This  situa- 
tion is  "ow  generally  recog- 
nized by  college  deans,  school 
psychologists  and  t^«ii%r  guid- 
ance personnel,  who  in  nrvany 
cases  recommend  that  the  stu- 
dent take  a  leave  of  absence  " 
A.s  the  leave  of  ab.sence  a^  be- 
come an  instrument  of  adminis- 
trative policy,  it  denotes  he  ac- 
ceptance of  the  status  <pu).  an 
affirmation  on  the  part  of  ad- 
ministrators and  so  called  edii 
cator.s  of  the  inconr^patability  of 
education  and  experience  The 
student  IS  urged  to  Ko  off  and 
get  a  job,  travel  inrough  Eu 
r(^pe  or  "j?el  p  %  \  *•  h  o  .i  n 
ai>sed  ■  with  the  option  of  re 
turning  when  ht  is  ready  lo 
continue  with  hi.s  education." 
LeariiiB|r   vs.    I'xperieHce 

Thus  we  find  that  the  i)iueau 
tratizatiofi     of      the      universily 
.md    the    increased    deptrsonah 
/ation   of   l.Ke   process   ot   leach- 
ing and  learning  has  inlensifu-d 
the    separation    between    learn- 
ing  and   experience     Flie   status 
quo.   a<cepted   by    the   commun 
ity,    15  fed   to  tne  youth,    its  fu- 
ture cili/ens    The  vai  lous  rebel 
postures    of    our    present    youth 
culture,   almost    fasei.slically  ex 
clusixf    in    ri>embcr.skup  k>eal 

nik  hi|)?tter.  fighter  for  soiial 
cau.s4's  are  exprt^^sions  of  dis 
contest  lost  in,  and  consequent- 
ly dependent  upon,  ihe  status 
quo  Drugs  and  protest  marches 
are  a  ptoor  subwt'tute  for  iden 
tity 

I    wt«ild  argue  that   !he  crisis 
«W  mcKk-rn  Ameruan  eapitab.'nn 
i«     doc     primarilv     to     the     m.tl 
furHtiening    of    its    ect'n<KTO<     in 
strtuli'  ii.s     ^A^.«it*l.«    an    an-iive* 
of    T  h«     riK.ts   of    lhi«    breakdown 
15    r>ot    (iir»ctl>     r*  levant    le    thtv 
p«i^w  I       ll     15     \Atll     te     f»'togfU/r 
th.it     cui      ^K>bti<-a}       S4<'ial     ,in<i 
ei'o4.at  loital   instit  oli<>n.«    Ukj.  re 
fleet     ttif     Nf-.irft     and     character 
of    decline      As    then     functions 
art    .««<'ially   detinecl     inev   serve 
and   support    th«'   vx\s\<n^   eid«  i 
I  f     u  e     ai  f     to      I  f<  <  uisl  I  u(  1      1  ht- 
;-^*>i '. *1     v'rdcr     alofi^;     hh'm      Im 
manit..iian    lii*es   and    thus    ucr 
not   mail  in  his   UaininK.  loving, 
.Old     \\«'tkin>^     to     ait,i.i!i/e     his 
maxiriiiiMi      citat.vt        |><  ■.t-ntial. 
\K  t    riui^l  plan  ru  v\    In  hnitpas  cf 
n  .1 !  1.1  ^'«  M  len  t     .<  nd     (  i  >r)  t  i  i  •!       Ttic 
<   h.tii*   }\^i        f.iiiiii'      i.iir       ':  ;..   !,•   i  ■.; 
t<*<i.i\       IS     t>'     iiiak<       K  1 1<  "W  ll  ti>.;e 
!  ar  t     of     t  h(      ' :  \  « \^     (  d     I  la  '  r     -Ul- 
df  rits     And    th«     studtnt      in    his 
pursio;    tf  ^»  If   Kiu>.v  letl^.     no;-' 
rcK'Ognize    his    i »  sp,,nsibiiity    .1- 
a     niriT.ber     of     .,     human     com- 
iiniiots     \ii  h*-lp  t«»  rr»-.»te  a  dif- 
ferent   .  ;id    better    world. 


WHAT'S 

NEW 

IN  nil.  It  m: 
ATLANTIC? 


--H<ir^*t    E  «!»«.•»•«■    H»    Mm    21»t   €•#•- 

turut.    I«>.".    *.i.*    (  (lieges    might    cope 
With   •rowtng  student   population  and 

«i   i»»>«»w^     >i  rM-w'^-a  Kf     in     !►>»•      •.♦•»!      40 

Aik*«1    C*M«»*:      A    |>r*"v*<i««iiiv    titfxit'- 
li»,  I.*..;    V,  ►»<'!   f<.<.»y      "■Tr.**    ^i«)f!lr". 

Robert     lowvll'     T'*<"«irtiii.n<^     f.  f 
fiv«      [i«>«vnt     ol     Russtan     ^^Mtk,     Osip 

M«r.dr!sfci.-r.. 

i»\%.%c  m    MiHor^!       *'Th«<    U  •^f^«rt»  h*f  «  ' 

Ni4*  h«i       a  I  '  it  i(  *»l  «ppf « I  «-^  I  ('  f  fine  ot 

0«c*r     MaaailN:    "SKaped   \n  t»>a 
Atl4>ra>«  i  ■tra) 


'•'^. 


M(i  a^<  '  n  »  Pit)  "If. nth 
«tU  The  AllaiitM's 
Killer*  t.e*k  o«*l  #»«■ 
»  'tinf  e»pres«*«>n!.  of 
rvei*  arvd  provocative 
(derf*  And  whettifr 
t  r  f.  «,  »>  f-  »  fi  r  ^  s  •»  I  o  rt  «> 
{»<»>»•  t»if»  torrn  of 
{.'(Se  f)r  pf-etry.  fact 
..»  f»*ti«.n.  th«v  al- 
M'^y?  attviM  m  r*- 
niarkat!/  f^nrti  level 
C't  at.iderTiM  value 
avMT  literary  interest 
Me  he  rockot  M*  tNM" 
»i«a  f»r  ?»>«  AMawMc 
&••  •  co(py  l< 


(Continued  from  Ptige  5) 

a  change  in  any  Wgialation  they 
deem  undesirable.  State  Uws 
require  the  holding  of  aheHer 
drills.'*  (Tt»e  arewraey  ol  this 
test  statement  haa  been  con- 
tested in  two  forma.  At  present, 
the  "law"  requiring  shelter 
drills  is  in  the  form  of  a  direc- 
tive frcHm  the  State  Director  of 
Civil  Defense,  and  a  team  of 
lawyers  is  trying  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  it  ia  appli- 
cable or  objectionable  —  in  a 
lejsal,  not  ethical,  senne.  More 
spectacularly,  following  the 
ruling  of  the  Acting  Superin- 
tcTtdant,  the  State  Assenkbly 
tried  to  btilldose  through  a  bill 
mandating  three  shelter  driiki 
per  year;  that  im.  10  nrvaiie  s^ire 
that  there  was  a  law  The  State 
5>enate,  acting  wisely  on  the 
barrage  of  protesits  to  the  sur- 
reptitious maneuverings  of  the 
lower  house,  permitted  the  bill 
fS636)  to  die  »n  cotnmittee 
with  the  recent  termination  of 
the  legislative  se.ssion  ) 

*  It  does  not  appear."  the  re- 
port continues.  that  the  su 
pervisiwn  of  children  during 
shelUr  drills  m  any  way  vio- 
lates a  conscientious  objection 
t*i  ri  u  c  tear  warfare  1  Each 
time  we  act|uies4-e.'  Council 
wrott  in  the  !>iorningsMler,  we 
provide  the  military  iiMiustrial 
c!)mpiex  with  that  unsought  in- 
fluence and  misplaced  power 
President  fclisenhower  v\arned 
against  I  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr  (^)iincirs  .statement  that 
he  would  participate  in  shelter 
drills  if  there  were  an  actual 
emerKcacy,  Init  not  during 
practii-e  drills  caj^ts  consider- 
able' doubt  upon  the  philosoph 
cial  .>NOurMlness  of  his  conscien 
tK>us  objection  lo  shelter  drills 
as  an  adjunct  <y{  nuclear  war 
His  w  illin^i;es.s  to  participate  in 
time  of  war  would  seem  to 
m:%ke  his  refusal  to  prepare  for 
.^tich  participation  willful  dis 
f>be<1ience  rather  than  consci- 
entious   ob)e<-tion  " 

What     IS     p<Tni<"ious     here     i.s 
not    the    majjnitud*'    of    th«'    non 
s^tpiilur     I  which     truly     »s     un 
r-<{»),.li«d    h\     .irivttnnj;    tins    si<l»- 
(►f     WaMham*.      but      soinettunK 
eMjii.iiiv   a.s  faiiiiliiu     In  the  June 
R».ili5t    '   C'ouikmI   says     "l   told 
tiiiii   that    1  < ould   not  discus?  trie 
r*V>sui(i  fantasy  of  a  shelter  drill 
dunnt;     an     actual     attack,     but 
that,    if    1    were    reinstated     mv 
♦  xempUon     InHrr,    all    C»\  d     IV 
fense     exerci5«>it     wonki     ia     no 
wav    limit   my    srase    af   re«tpon- 
Htbilitv   ia  rare  ior  the  children 
in    .in     emergency    of    any    <.<»rt 
[  einfjh.isis      hi.s  I  "      He      further 
c-ontended    that    r>rin<)van  s    re^) 
rest  iitalion     of    t'oun*il  s     post 
ticn  was  a  wiii/ul  distortion     in 


f»r(  ♦  r   lo 


expedient  !y   (iispi-.M    ()f 
Di-no-.  ans  .«^ta;« 
nienf  was    sent    otit    as    a 

pr<  >«   reiea*.*    to  all   ntass   rn«-dia 


a    ll  Iter    h«ing    s«  nl    to 


vk  ilhoui 

n,t    J.X  I  ^1  n.illv    .itxiii!    his    fiirial 
of  my  itpptal  for  r: m.-lrt'ir-mein 

I      fct     fiis     one   s,  nt«  ru  t       1»  t  tt  r 
t  hre«      (i.iv  «.     ],,\t  T_    onl\     .if'er     1 


requested  it  hy  phone.  I  ftrst 
heard  about  it  from  CBS  News 
sent  as  a  reply  to  all  protest 
.  .  "Further,  the  release  is 
mail  receired  by  the  Board  .  .  .** 

Bioqaiethig   Sllenee 

The  response  of  Counciri 
colleagues,  the  teachers  of  New 
York,  has  been  one  of  disquiet- 
ing silence.  cnThc  people  dn 
not  protest  the  nuclear  potlatch 
because  they  believe  in  the 
game.  Council  warned.  Tl^i-jr 
believe  because  they  have  not 
yet  realised  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  stakes  of  the 
game")  Petitions  go  unsigned; 
rallies  unattended  —  the  issues 
remains  unconfronted  by  those 
who  are  so  vitally  challenged 
by  it.  Even  his  defense  has  tak- 
en an  ambiguous  position.  At  a 
rally  held  on  December  21 
(during  Bill  of  Rights  Week), 
Charles  Cogen,  president  of  the 
official  teachers'  bargaining  or- 
ganization, the  IJF  ot  T.  opened 
his  remarks  by  declaring  his 
unions'  unequivocal  commit- 
m*nt  to  the  principle  of  an  in- 
dividuals  right  of  conscunre. 
Yet  he  found  it  ntei'essary  to 
assure  the  Board  of  Education 
thill  there  was  every  reason  to 
behevt  that  the  other  40  (>(>0 
teachers  in  the  city  wovrld  con- 
tinue to  take  part  in  the  shelter 
drills  (Since  then,  only  Bar- 
ney McCaffrey  has  delected 
from    live   ranks  ) 

F^erhaps  their  apparent  re- 
ticence  can  be  construed  to  k>e 

appreciation  of  the  instructive 
■■en\-oi  ■  of  their  Superior's  re- 
port All  hearings,  they  are  to 
be  assured,  have  "been  c«!n 
ducted  in  an  atmosphere  ("4 
.^sympathetic  consideration  «;f 
Mr  Council's  moral  princi- 
ples '  still.  Mr  Council  had 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  right 
of  disstnt,  while  furwia menial 
to  the  existerK*e  of  democracy, 
"is  always  within  the  franif- 
work  of  the  law  '  His  remarks 
have  a  mof>t  familiar,  we  might 
even  say  a  Sachar me,  quality; 
and  one  can  1  help  thinking  that 
if  he  were  only  as  elegant  as 
phra.s<-  rr^aker  be  would  have 
surt  I>  preftrrt'd  to  say  that  the 
C'lty  of  Nt  w  York  is  d«  ler 
mined  that  such  aeademK 
free<lom  >a  ill  not  in:*  jetvj,;4t- 
diye<l  hv  those  wiio  abiist  't 
and  then  «eek  refuge  und*  r  tr»«> 
vinitrella  ol  freedom  »>f 
sp4-ech 

"No   Opinion" 

Tht  anlheni  of  the  t)ur«au- 
crat  i*-  as  disT»ncti\»"  as  i»  tlie 
Jamenting  refrain  of  Ins  in*-*  p- 
arahh  Ix-d  mate  .this  frtur.  a 
teacher  emhi  ruled  in  the  (  iir 
rent  Knglewood  sehocl  int*>'ra- 
tion  .straggle)  Sure  I  hav»  an 
opinion  exeryone     has     an 

(►pin>on  bill  that  would  tx  the 
k>esi    way    t<»    U»se   a    loh 

.lauits  ('(.uncil  was  orKt'  a 
itaeiin  Mort  recinliv  h*-  i.as 
hrt  n  a  KH^'fO  ai  th»-  Meti<(<l- 
I  tan   M  u^«  urn  ef  .^  rl 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Architecture 


(Continued  from  Page  9)  i 
the  position  of  a  new  univer- 
sity as  follows: 

"Universittes  are  to  our  time 
what    the   monasteries    were    to 

the  iKiddle  ages  Tftey  are  oases 
in  our  desert-like  civilization 
Tfiey  also  have  about  the  only 
beautiful  pedestrian  spaces 
that  are  left  to  its.  And  it  may 
turn  out  that  they  have  our 
only  permanent  architecture. 
On  new  campuses  there  is  the 
opiHyrfuniti*  of  nrhieiying  total 
beautiful  twentielfi  -  century 
environments  that  have  unity 
and  order." 

As  a  new  institution,  we  are 
in  a  position  lo  maintain  and 
transmit  standards  of  grace 
and  bt'auty  in  a  wvm id  of  gtn 
era!  chaos  When  we  do  not 
take  advantaj^c*  of  our  |K).sition. 
and  think  primarily  of  our- 
selves and  our  t)wn  j^rowth,  we 
are  defeating;  our  pui{K>bt>  To 
quote    Winston    Ctiurehill,    "We 


Crandall- Hicks  Cc. 
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shape   our   buildings,   then   our 
buildings  shape  us."  But  if  we 
do  not  meaningfully  slvape  our 
buildings,    we    cannot    hope    to 
grow.     Administrators     often 
lend   to   belittle  the  effect  that 
a  building  and  an  environment 
have  on   people.  They  seem   to 
think  that,  just  because  a  build- 
ing   is    new    and   shiny,    it    will 
enhance    the    creative    process, 
stimulate      research,      increase 
students'  participation  in  activ- 
ities, etc    This  is  a  fa!l«cy.   To 
adapt  a  cliche,  it  is  not  newness 
but  greatness  that  matters;  the 
emphasis  at  this  school,  unfor- 
tunately,  is  on  newness.   When 
the   glitter   wears   off   in   a    few 
decades,  th«'  error  may  be  seen, 
and    it    will    be    too    late.     But 
criticism  of  the  University  nee    | 
essarily   means  criticism   of  the 
architects      involved       If      they 
netKi    more    time    for    adequate 
r  e  s  e  a  r  c  h  ,    consultation,    and 
planning,      they     should      insist 
iUX)n    more    time     They    should 
refuse  to   work    in   ignorance  of 
a  real,  a  total  master  plan   They 
should.    abo\'e    all,    educate    ttte 
educators    on    matters    of    plan 
nmg  and  design    Then  the  well- 
planned    and    beautiful    Univer- 
sity   can    stand    as   a    m-.xie!    f-jr 
our  cities,  the  students  as  mod 
el   eitizens 


POLL 


At  the  May  S  Honors  As- 
sembly the  students  receiv- 
ing awards  were  described 
by  President  Sachar  as  being 
the  "elite"  of  the  school. 

This  group  has  been  polled 
as  to  their  response  to  the 
following  question:  Did  you 
generally  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  President  Sachar's 
action  in  reprimanding  Mrs. 
Gough  in  the  recent  dispute 
over  academic  freedom? 

The  award  recipients  re- 
sponded as  follows: 

23%  approved  of  the  Pres- 
ident's action  in  the  case. 

62%  disapproved  of  his 
actions. 

15%    gave   no  opinion. 


Mississippi  Mud 


Iclentitv 

(Coutinucd  frotu  Page  7) 
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the  dangers  of  an  "ivory  lower" 
doni    exist     firand'is    can    pro 
vide    an    excellent    opportunity 
for   any   stiidtMit   to  develop    re- 
sponsihility    aiui    (it'eisionrnak 
ing,    if    he    takes    advantage    of 
it       Acadetiiicali.v      speaking,     I 
think      the      University      has      a 
faculty    which,    even    with    the 
annual    leaves  to  t'ahfornia   for 
research,    takes   every   opportu- 
nity   to   stimulate   and   provoke 
the  students  toward  critical  and 
searching      modes     of     thought. 
The    level    of    intellectual    apti- 
tude  among    our    student    body 
is    high    and    contmual    student 
interaction     provides     a     sound 
base  for  individual  growth  and 
maturation 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

on    the    sidewalk:    and    moved 
easily  out  of  range 

Down  the  block  went  this 
strange  duo,  Bob  laying  papers 
on  the  sidewalk,  on  car  fend- 
ers, then  retreating  as  his  pur- 
suer made  frantic  dashes  at 
him.  People  watched  quizzical- 
ly  from  their  front  steps  In 
100°  weather,  the  ciiase  con- 
tinued. 

This  went  on  for  two  miles. 
Our  patriot,  having  long  since 
discarded  his  scuffs,  cursed  his 
blistered  feet  He  was  short  of 
breath  and  was  panting.  But 
he  was  determined  to  strike  a 
blow   for   freedom 

Trottini?    Easily 

Bob   was  trotting  easily    Oc 
casionally   he   would   pause,   let 
his    assailant    sprint   almost    up 
to  him.  then  move  away,  laugh 
ing    Once  he  went  up  an  alley, 
faked,  pivoted,  and  as  his  pur- 
suer  dashed    up   one   side    after 
him.    came    skipping    lightly 
down  the  other    A  trail  of  news 
papers    mat  ked     their    progress 
through    th«^   t)ntskirts   of    town 

Finally     a     police    car     hailed 
them     Panting,    our    patriot    ex 
plained 

'I  know  who  this  guy  i>.'  he 
said,  |)ointing  to  Bob  I  ve 
been  following  him  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  He's  selling  that 
lousy  Comnnmlst  paper,  that's 
what  he's  doing  "  The  police 
listened   intently 

'I   tried   to   catch  him,   but 


he's  too  fast."  Bob  smiled 
weakly.  "He's  a  Russian  run- 
ner, that's  who  he  is.  He's  a 
member  of  the  Communist 
track  team!  '  The  police  nodded. 
Our  patriot  cocked  his  right  to 
deliver  that  blow  for  freedom. 
Bob  had  visions  of  racing  a 
police  car. 

Chief  Arrives 

And  then  the  Chief  of  Police 
arrived.  Bob  explained  that  he 
was  only  on  the  Oberlin  track 
team  The  Chief  offered  to  take 
him  back  to  town.  Our  patriot 
was  left,  vowing  to  surrender 
his  life  if  it  would  halt  for  one 
hour  th^  Conmiunist  infilira- 
lion,  nursing  some  very  sore 
feet. 


Letters 


Transitional  Stage 

Brandeis    University    is    in 
transitional    stage:    there    are 


a 

a 

variety  of  directions  in  which 
she  can  grow  The  tendency 
toward  l):gness  is  e\<'r  present 
and  the  danger  of  .:  finlh(>r  loss 
of  eomiiumit.N  i>  real  If  the 
pr('>enf  ti-e/id.>.  loiitmne,  I  fear 
the  school  \^  I  i  1  ;  >;  i  )i),i))ly  de- 
velop in!.)  J,^^•  aiui:  ;it  r  '(jua- 
lit\  institution.  1  have  out- 
lined J  number  of  good  features 
of  11. >  University  and  e<>ntered 
on  seve  ral  key  deficiencies. 
Now    T  can   only  hope. 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

lence  any  of  them  just  Ix'cause 
they  were  foreigners  Had  he 
done  that,  you  might  still  be 
singing  't'.od  Save  the  Queen  " 
I  must  apologi/.{^  for  bring- 
ing up  the  subject  this  late,  for 
like  most  foreigners  I  have 
bee,",  keeping  my  opinions  to 
myself  Last  night,  however, 
thinking  on  the  future  of  my 
children,  I  realized  1  must 
speak  up  so  that  one  day  they 
"light  not  be  ashamed  of  me. 

Elisa  B.  Makride^, 
Graduate  Student 
in  Biophysics 


Delivery   Service 
TW  3-190C~1276 


Open  from 

8  AM.  to   10  P  M. 

Friday  and  Saturday 

8  A.M.  to   11    P.M. 

Mondoy  thru  Thursdoy 


I 

L 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

ImfKjrtcd  and   DomoktM.  Beef  Wmes  Liquoft 


for   inf»rf««at 


•ow.    writ«   to. 


R.  BARNETT 

34S  West  86tli  Street 
New  Yori  24,  N    r. 


MARCOU 
JEWELERS 

•  diomonds    nnd    wotcke* 

•  wotck  and  jewelry  repoiring 

3  Moody  Sf.      TW  9  2220 


Sferfing  —  Watch    Repairs  —  JevNcry    Repa.ri» 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288    Moody    Street,    Waltham 

Waitham'i  Fineit  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4  4C80 

Special   Ditcounf   to   Brondeit   Students   and    Forulty 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opi>otit«  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  off  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  LANVIN  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING        FREE  DELIVERY        HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


Brandeis  Unixersif  y  Bookstore 

WILL  BE  OPEN  FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 


commencement  Weekend 

Saturday,  June  8, 9  to  4:30  and  Sunday,  June  9, 1  to  5 

f »f»or«  r  Gifts  •  Cords  •  Books  •  Film 

ttr»wH4^  IBrandeis  Clothing  •  Jewelry  •  Glassware 


'  #r "  T»  -^  I 
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Octebar  t.  1963 


Brandeis  Commemorates  1 5th  Anniversaiy; 
Nine  Dignitaries  Receive  Honorary  Degrees 

Assassination   Attempt 
Fails   to   Materialize 

Brandeis  University,  celebrating  its  fifteenth  anniversary 
October  6,  conferred  the  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law 
and  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  on  nine  public  figures.  The  Sun- 
day proceedings  climaxed  a  weekend  of  festivities  centering 
around  the  dedication  of  the  Gerstenzang  Quadrangle. 

Fear  of  an  assassination  attempt  brought  members  of  tlic 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  State  Department  to 
the  Sunday  convocation.  Arnie  Reisman,  co-editor-in-chief  of 
the  Justfce,  received  a  letter  October  1  from  a  lawyer  in  Nyasa- 
land  asking  why  Brandeis  University  was  bestowing  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  on  Dr.  Hastings  Kamuzu  Banda,  Prime  Minister 
of  Nyasaland.  The  lawyer  stated  that  Dr.  Banda  is  a  dictatorial 
leader  who  has  taken  away  certain  constitutional  rights  from 
the  people  of  his  country.  One  paragraph  of  the  letter  read 

"There  is  now  new  legislation  in  Nyasaland  that  must 
be  aaiquv.  U  laaakcs  ii  a  criminal  onense  for  a  motorist  not 
to  pall  right  off  the  road  on  the  approach  of  Dr.  Banda,  or  to 
otherwise  show  'disrespect.'  Beatings-up  by  his  accompany- 
ing thugs  is  an  additional,  if  unofficial,  penalty  to  such  a 
criminal." 

The  lawyer  expressed  his  disbelief  that  a  university  which 
believes  so  deeply  in  civil  liberties  could  invite  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Banda  to  this  campus. 

Reisman  also  received  that  afternoon  an  anonymous  tele- 
phone call.  The  caller  stated,  in  a  foreign  accent.  "Dr.  Banda 
will  not  leave  the  platform.  I  represent  a  committee  to  see 
that  the  assassination  takes  place  "  Reisman  then  notified  the 
administration,  who  in  turn  notified  the  State  Department, 
whereupon  all  possible  security  measures  were  taken.  The 
convocation,  however,  proceeded  without  incident. 

In  1961  a  similar  event  occurred  when  Luis  Munoz  Marin, 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  received  an  honorary  doctorate  at  the 
Brandeis  Phil  Beta  Kappa  Convocation  That  convocation  also 
proceeded  without  incident,  although  there  had  been  a  threat 
of  assassination. 

Those   receiving   degrees    were:    Hastings   Kamuzu    Banda. 

Olin  was  named  Athletic  Direoor  m  septemDer  to  succ^   ine   laie   ^icKey  ^.^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  Goidfarb.  Ralph  Emerson  McOiii.  Newton 

FUher   He  will  hold  both  positiona  for  the  1963-64    season.    Gene    Booth,    former    l^art-  Gorman  Minnow,  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  and  Michael  Patrick 

mouth  AU-Ivy  basketball  star  and  assistant  coach  and  scout  for  Philip  last  year,  will  I  Waish. 


PtifiM  Minister  M«stin0S  Bon^tdA  of  Nyosoland  addrenet  Convocation  audience. 


Philip  Resigns  BasketlniU  Position; 
Olin  Appointed  New  Head  Coach 

Phil  Philip,  basketball  coach  at  Brandeis  for  the  past  two  seasons,  tendered  his 
resignation  and  Irving  Olin  was  appointed  the  new  head  coach,  President  Abram  Sachar 
announced  yesterday. 


Comicil  Group 
Fails  to  Win 
15 -Meal  Plan 


Fifteen-meftl  contracts  will 
no  loncer  be  available  to  resi- 
dent students  whoae  parents  do 
not  reside  In  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton aiea,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
ol  an  ad  kee  Council  commit- 
tee to  obtain  administrative  re- 
consideration of  the  decision. 

After  the  announcement  of 
Vbm  new  niUnf,  a  special  Coun- 
cil coaomittee  conferred  with 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Mor- 
rissnr.  He  said  that  while  eco- 
nomic considerations  had  been 
of  secondary  importance  in  the 
decision,  the  *^ethical  problem'' 
involved  had  been  the  primary 
reason  lor  the  decision.  Mor- 
rtaMfv  referred  to  the  fact  that 
last  year  many  student!  on  15 
meal  contracts  ate  meali  to 
which  they  were  not  entitled. 
He  said  that  the  problem  in- 
volved in  policing  the  dining 
balls  was  an  irritating  one. 

Housing  Committee  chairman 
Stevar.  Ifora  '65  suggested  at 
the  meeting  that  a  new  atmos- 
phere of  ''social  responsibUity" 
OB  the  pert  of  Brandeis  students 
wotild  eliminate  the  need  for 
such  preventive  legislation. 
Dean  itorrissey  replied  that 
when  he  saw  such  an  atmos- 
ph«e,  be  would  agree. 

He  did  promise,  however,  to 
look  Into  Ibe  pomlbiUty  of  al- 
lowing M  risKsnts  of  the 
Castle,  wiiere  there  ase  kitchen- 
ettes, to  sign  15  meal  contracts. 


4«retain  both  positions. 

Philip's  resignation  comes  as 
part  of  a  general  reorganization 
of  the  Athletic  Department.  As 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Mor- 
rissey  explained,  "We  realize 
the  problems  in  the  department. 
Much  of  the  trouble  stems  from 
a  lack  of  morale.  This  is  in  no 
way  to  be  construed  as  a  con- 
demnation of  Philip.  We  felt, 
however,  that  a  change  had  to 
be  made  for  the  good  of  the 
athletic  program  as  a  whole." 

Philip,  whose  teems  compiled 
records  of  lS-8  and  8-14,  re- 
mained silent  about  his  feel- 
ings regarding  Uie  whole  mat- 
ter. 

In  nine  yean  as  a  basketball 

coach  at  Delhaas  and  Wilson 

High  Schools  in  Levittown,  Pa., 

Olin  never  had  a  losing  season. 
His  Wilson  team  won  22  games 
in  a  row  tiefore  losing  in  the 
SUite  playoffs.  His  t^uns  won 
the  Lower  Buclu  County  Cham- 
pionships four  times.  His  over- 
all record  was  154  wins  and 
only  56  losses. 


Universitf  Increases  Tuition  $200; 
Action  Set  to  Take  Effect  in  1964 

President  Sachar  has  announced  that  effective  next  year  tuition  charges  will  be 
increased  by  $200.  The  increase  will  not  affect  the  class  of  *65,  which  has  already  sus- 
tained one  $200  tuition  increase. 

The  increase  will  place  Brandeis*  tuition  at  $1650. 

Letters  were  sent  last  spring  to  the  parents  of  students  •;!  the  classes  of  '66  and 
'67,  the  two  classes  presently  at  Brandeis  that  will  be  affected  by  the  increase.   The 


University  had  previously^ 

{»ledged  that  it  would  give  at 
east  fifteen  months  notice  be- 
fore imposing  any  increases  in 
tuition,  and  that  no  class  would 
have  to  sustain  more  than  one 
such  increase. 

President  Sachar  reaffirmed 
the  University's  policy  on  stu- 
dent aid  and  scholarships.  He 
said  that  students  now  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  will  be 
fJue  to  apply  for  adHtticn^I  .U: 
if  tbey  are  unable  to  meet  the 
new  tuition  achedule. 

Other  recent  increases  in  fees 
have  included  a  $160  raise  in 
the  room  and  board  fee  in  1901, 
a  $200  tuition  raise  in  1062.  a 
$25  paricing  fee  in  1968,  and  a 
$5  addition  to  the  student 
activities  fee.  The  activities  fee 
increase  was  voted  last  year  in 
a  general  student  union  refer- 
enoum. 

The  matriculation  fee  will 
rise  from  its  present  level  of 
$85  to  $125  for  the  academic 
year  1964-65  and  subeeouent 
years,  according  to  the  196S-64 
Catalog. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Loomis,  Director 
of  the  University  Finance  Of- 
fice, explained  that  the  cost  of 
the  services  provided  by  the  lee 
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continually  increases.  These 
costs,  which  now  include  medi- 
cal and  insurance  services,  li- 
brary costs,  the  Student  Activ- 
ities Fee  and  intercollegiate 
athletics,  will  soon  also  include 
an  extended,  twelve-month  in- 
surance program.  Mr.  Loomis 
stated  that,  while  library  and 
medical  expenses  have  in- 
creased, their  portion  of  Matric- 
ulation Fee  funds  has  not  cor- 
respondingly been  raised  since 
195«. 

Mr.  Loomis  noted  that,  since 
the  matriculation  fee  pays  for 
''continual  functions  of  the 
Brandeis  community,"  Its  name 
will  In  1964  be  changed  to 
"General  ActiviUes  Fee.^ 


Creative  Arts  Night 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings,  October  14  and  15. 
students  and  guests  are  in- 
vited to  the  performances  of 
The  Lonesome  Train,  a  can- 
tata by  Earl  Robinson.  Mr. 
Robinson,  composer  of  the 
S«»a«««i  lor  AmerivAns,  i«rtts 
the  story — at  times  chaotic, 
at  times  peaceful — of  Lin- 
coln's funeral  train  in  its 
trip  from  Washington  to 
Springfield,  Illinois.  David 
Ola2rr,  who  directed  the 
production,  has  adapted  the 
work,  and  added  readings 
and  scenes  from  Sandburg 
Whitman,  Sherwood,  and 
Van  Doren.  Under  Victor 
Rosenbaum,  musical  director, 
a  chorus  and  orchestra  will 
perform  the  cantata  with  a 
cast  of  actors  and  a  dance 
enaemble. 

Dress  regulations  will  be 
enforced.  The  performances 
nre  free  to  all.  The  perform- 
anr^  will  bs  held  in  Sloaberg 
ReciUl  HaU  at  8:30  p.m. 
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Pullohccl  weekly  dui.ng  the  stho^.l  yeor,  w.th  the  exception  of  e;""?'"^- 
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M,,ilt-.i  swtMMptio..  suhs.d./ed  »)y  the  stixlent  octiviti«»  fee. 
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government.     It    is    a* 

perspective  shaped  by  a  specific 
conception  of  the  nature  of  a 
liberal  university  and  its  role 
and  obligation  to  a  democratic 
society  The  acceptance  of  this 
perspective,  of  this  ideological 
framework,  is  crucial  to  student 
I   action. 

From  its  very   beginning 

political  theory  was  concerned 

with  the  formulation  of  a  social 

order     which     would     bo     tioth 

,  ,.    |Uo   stable  and  inlclligently  directed. 

ir    ,.,ve".n«^   dav.s   (»f    \h\<   nvw    arad^-niic    \far    \in    ^^^    Platonic    solution    to    this 

(»t  this  university  wcie  notitied  that  the  ecoiiom-    probhm    was    an    enlightened 


State  of  the  Union 

by  victor  hausner 

Editor'.  NoU:  This  i,  «he  text  o/  Student  Coun.i.    FreMe„t    Victor    Hawmrr'.  <.ddr«.   to    th. 

'^"  "yj  a-ssignmenl  for  toniRht  wa.s  to  ,.re«enl  a  cur.sory  yet  coherent  and  compre- 
hen.sive  view  o'f  "udent  activUie.s  at  Bran.leis.  Thi.s  is  not  a  --P  «  =hore  .n  .tself  and 
yet  for  one  who  has  had  a  long-standing  inchnation  toward  Philosophy  ^"^  the  «t"dy 
of  the  ideological  foundations  of  institution.  !  cou  d  .vot  P^Jf^  "?*''*  "PP^^"^*/t^ 
couch  my  .specific  assignment  in  theoretical  base  I  otfer  t^'s  theoretjal  tas^e  a^^ 
perspective  one  out'ht  to  have  when  con.si-lerinK  the  Problem  o^student  activit.es  and 
student 


Contract  Retracted 


hi    I 

students  yi   uns  ^"";;'^ -?    ;;  ^  V  ;;;nVru't'  wnV  no  longer  in    dictatorship  with  power  placed 
i.al  plan  knovsn  as  the   l.>-niea!  contiacl  was  no  *""^^'  -^  ^,,,.  ■,.,^;^,  ,,f  .,  philosopher- 

eilVtl  for  the  tntire  stutl.nt  1m. ly  except  lor  lho.se  living 
in  th.  (..eait  .  lU»;.>n  area.  T)n<  act  of  abolishing  a  pri- 
vileiM.  is  ,li>i..rlMnL  tor  nianv  r-asons,  but  when  lirsl  von- 
frontf.i  uilh  thi^  l..s<.  u.'  cannot  help  hut  teel  annoyed  by 
the  laet  thai  cnce  aran.  the  atinuni.^t  ral  inn  has  not  con- 
,nl!r.l  the  Mu.i.r.t  ImuIv  NVfien  tile  student  body  is  directly 
affeetetl.  It   i^ 


(>  <a\e  money   by   eliminating  six   meals  irom    ^oji^  realized  was  that  a 


in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher- 
king  But  as  Aristotle  eoirectly 
perceived,  stability  was  more 
I)robable  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety, founded  on  the  general 
aftirmation  of  the  populace.  Of 
course  it  was  nnperative  to 
temper    numt)ers    with    aristo- 

progress 
at  Aris- 


Iht 
his 


university 


a  democ- 
racy, in  its  pure  form,  was  the 
room-and-    most  diflficuU  political  system  to 
achieve  for  it  must  rest  not  on 
an    intelligent    king,    or   an    in- 


VKTOR    HAISNKK 


;,11   "^mnmer  t 

)ns    next    ^rliool  vear   bu(iget    to    return    to 

in    September    to    (iis((»ver    that,    in    eflect 

lutard   ha<   increased  $!<>().  an    inieingem    mok.    'J'    «••    ••• 

lias    been   a    blessing   for   those    telligent    elite,    but    on    an    in-    ^     „  .    k    .      4,.    tu^    f.J 

for  those   who    telligent    populace.    It    is    here    pap«>rs    contribute    to    the    ful 

for  those    wno    ^^^'^f  ^^  ^P  ^P^.^.^y.^    ^ole    in    a    fillment     of      this      obhgation 

democratic  society  becornes  ap-    through 


The  l.') meal  contract  nas 
v.ho  tievire  to  go  home  on  tin 
^\i^h    to    sleep    late    Saturday 


weekends, 
and    Sunday 


that  the  obligation  is  partially 
fulfilled  Student  activities  such 
as  discussion  groups  lecture 
programs.     clul>s.     and      ncws- 


t  h  e    intellectual 


to    sleep    late    Saturday    ano    ......o..y    mornings  ueu.uc-.^i.c  :»v^-.j  -^ -.-  -^     .  ,    ,,         ,..Hor,f 

I  ff  ,.Mr>i nnv;  cm  dites    and   for  those  who  feel  the  mo-     ^^^.^^^    ^   is  a   community   de-  strengthenmi!    of    the    .student, 

'}:Z:!' .l:':r':Z^:T:/\L   everv   weekend     Now,   if   Tofed  to  the  careful  scrutmy  of  ^  ^^^^H!^,^:!  T^!^!^t 

:Z;rsU::W.Z  Uave  the  campus  on   the  weekend,   if  some    ^  ^^^^^^  ^{:^-  lolu^LC^e^rfr^Ty^ 

hanker  for  a  little  more  shut-eve,  if  a  f.-ll-vv  does  r.ot  wish    ^,,%i,ghten  the  population  for  superficial    activities     Nor   does 


of    f(>(Kl   every   weekend     Now,   if 
campus  on   the  weekend,   if  some 
eve,  if  a  f.-M.-vv  does  not  wish 
to  tak.    In-   date   to  (he/   Kutz.  an.l   if  manv  are  just    not 
pleased  vMtl;  Mie    -tatic  (p.alitv  o^'  the  f<.od.  then  they  are 
'mv   a  consideKible  amount    of   money. 
The   sali-nt    rea-on    for    the    ab'>>!tion 


va 


Its  task  of  self  government  It  the  fact  that  students  ue  not  in 
iv'in  the  scholarship  of  faculty  decision  making  positions  of 
and  students,  in  the  intellectual  responsibility  ui  the  society, 
interaction  of  teacher  and  slu-  and  their  efTeci  ni<. re  often  than 
dent    and   student   and   student, not     is     long  range,     bring     the 


t)f  the  contract 
reMs  on  an  ethual  ba^i.-  The  administration  feels  that  by 
takinr  student  ^  off  lo  meal  cntract  all  stea.mg  in  the 
dimng  hall-  v.d!  r.:me  to  an  end.  Thi--^  a.^sumption  is  pre- 
,H,su.,o.^  Kir.t  of  ati,  con^.dering  that  we  are  presently 
c,1i/en<  m  a  civili/ed  **(iem<Krat  ic"  c(»mmiinity.  vvhy 
should  a  particular  right  be  aln.lished  because  a  few  have 
TuiMiMd  It"  Secondly,  if  the  thefts  cea.se.  will  this  come 
;.l„,Ht  betause  of  compulsorv  21  meal  contracts/  Is  the 
administration  claiming  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
Ant!  wliv  shoultl  the  students  f.trmerly  on  LVmeal  con- 
tracts   <h. .older    the    lilame:'    Is    the    off 

honorable  or  untouchable^  .remiss    the    nevrr.  <>i   »'s'-l»'-^^   <^^»k   about    responsi- 

\Ve   ask    the   administration    not    to   di^mi^s   the   negf^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^   lacking  tx.th  dirtn- 

tiations    yvith     Student     f't.uncil      Among    many    ])lans    the  i, on  and  definition.   The  respon 

Count  il    wishes  tt>  reinstitute   the   ir,-meal  contracts,  whde  sibility  of  a  university  >s  b.  be, 

IZn,  it   known  to  .tutl.nK   thai    anvone  cao.ht    <tea1ing  pnmanly.   a    university     Theo- 
XV  ill  Ik-  nrt»sf>ruted  bv   the   Student    Board   of  T^ev.ew.   thus 
^f..^^\..,r   iho   idea   of  student    government    on   this 


label  of  superficial  to  their 
netivities.  Though  they  do  not 
have  decision  making  responsi* 
bilities,  they  do  have  responsi- 
bilities  as  students  to  society, 
the  fulfillment  of  which  may 
greatly  affect  the  decision  mak- 
ing process.  The  university  is 
not  merely  a  training  ground 
for  citizens  who^e  activities 
will  only  become  meaningful 
\ipon   graduation 

And  surely  the  recent  devel- 
opment of  direct  student  action 
as  a  potent  force  in  .society  be- 
lies th*'  ascription  of  the  wttrd 
superficial     to     their     activities. 
Peace    inarches    which    contrib- 
ute    to     tlie    achieveioent     <>f    a 
test  ban       agreement;       sit ms, 
picketing,  voter  registration  and 
tutorial   programs   in   depressed 
art  as  wluch  spearhead  the  con- 
temporary   civil    rights    revolu- 
tion, are  scarcely  mere  training 
programs    Similarly,  the  aiding 
of     the     mentally     ill     in     state 
mental      institutions,      is      not 
mereiy     a    student    pastime.    A 
Nation;*!    Student    C  o  n  g  r  e  s  ?i 
which     provides     a     forum    for 
student      political      opinion,     a 
potent   force  in   almost  all  for- 
eign nations,  is  no  mere  after- 
class  delight   The  university  rxit 
only   makes  the  student  aware 
of  the  movement  of  society,   it 

%Jtlft7y  ililll  a  |-rv**T«  %.»«^««  ^m   ^»^m 

which  to  affect  that  movement. 
The  second  factor  involved 
in  the  molding  of  thai  persp«'C- 
tive  1  speak  of  ;s  a  conception 
of   the   nature   of   a    Idx^ral    um- 

(Continned  on  /*<i</c  6) 


Commencement  Address  1963 


|Kis     Rut.    the»^    '..rMin 

"honor  among  thieves." 


retically.    it    is    organized    as    a 

comnninily    whose    only    essen- 

cam-    ijjji  function  is  to  further  what 


mavlve  .someone  fear.s  that   tliere  if 


Regrets 


Dean  Ruth  L.  Bean  is  graduating  from  Brandeis  in 
three  and  one-half  years,  one  semester  ahead  ot  those  of 
us  wht,  came  to  Waltham  with  her.  She  is  leaving  **with 
iH-rfet  tly   gotxl  faith,  with  everyb^xjy   happy." 

What  this  mean.H,  e.s.sentiallv ,  is  that  everyone  will  be 
M,rrv  to  see  Dean  Bean  leave.  That  the  Class  of  1964  feels 
partH  tilarlv    i>os.sessive  al>out  her   is  only   c   manifestation 


by  Stephen  donadio 

•Those  books  which  one  reads  well,"  the  Krent  h  poet  Paul  Valery  mcQ  noted, 
"are  tho.se  books  which  one  reads  out  of  .some  deep  -•ommilnient ,  iK-rhaps  because  one 
wants  power  or.  i)erhaps,  because  one  hates  the  author."  D  knowledge  is  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  information,  it  must  l>e  a  matter  of  i>ersonal  concern  and  evaluation. 
Knowledge  is  something  which  one  receives,  ultimately,  alone,  for  it  is  up  tt  each 
campus   student    individual  to  discover  what   it  is  he  needs  Uj  know.  ^^^^^ ^ 

There   has  been  a   great  deal* 

em  y. 

Con.M-quently,  it  does  not 
.seem  wholly  unreasonable  to 
hop<-  that  a  rtjmmunity  '-onn- 
i:K)sed  primarily  of  .scholars  will 
be.  at  least  to  some  extent,  frc'^e 
from  the  burdens  and  pressures 
which  exist  in  other  areas,  that 
the  criteria  for  advancement 
ai\d,  indeed,  the  notion  of  ad- 
vancement itself,  will  be  dif- 
ferent A  word  like  "celeto- 
rity"  is.  after  all.  a  part  of  Hol- 
lywood's vocabulary,  not  edu- 
cation's There  are  no  stars  in 
the  academic  world,  and  recog- 
nition, in  Itself,  IS  not  a  form 
of   arhievement 

One  would  think  that  a  teach- 
er's most  important  duty  wa» 
to  teach  and  to  do  enough  re- 
search to  enable  him  to  do  so 
confidently,  not  to  demonstrate 
hi.^  expertise  by  periodically 
niihli«:hing  tho.se  articles,  with 
or  without  footnotes,  which 
placate  the  gods  of  tenure  and 
whose  real  value  is  often 
gauged  in  terms  of  salaries  and 
titles. 

One    would    not     expect,     in 
such    a    communiiy.    ii»tr    «^tit<ri- 


is  called,  either  too  naively  or 
too  cynically,  the  pursuit  of 
Knowledge  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  kind  of  intellectual 
catering  service  which  can,  on 
fe^stive  spring  occasions,  pro- 
duce the  required  objects  of 
cultural  veneration,  those  ideas 
and  goals  of  higher  education 
vague  enough  to  be  accepted 
without  question,  and  display 
them  in  a  luxurious  .setting  of 
sleek,  gold  plated  phrases  It 
should  not  be  distin^juished  by 
a     provisional     idealism     which 


STEPHEN  DON.^DIO 


,  .                        *        V      ;^    ^,w.v,    U>x-^    uod    re«inerted    bv  changes  faces  and  beliefs  with 

of  sublime  conceit;  she   is  much  loved   and   respeciea   d>  ^^^y^^ ^^^^^^^^^    ^hj^h    can, 

every  stuiirnt   who  ha.s  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  ^^  ^^  beginning  of  an  evening, 

tki  come  to  know   her.  bow    and    pay     homage    to    ita  cerns  and  values  will  not  k>e  de- 

Rpfore  most   freshmen  know  what   Crvzmish   is.  they  scholars,  while  it  promiscuous-  termined     in     relation     to     the 

neiore   "•""i    "^-                      i     v,     .   v,o,.o"Koo«   tnld   irnod  ^V    and    passionately    embraces  pressing     material     needs     and 

have  heard  of  Dean  Bean-and  they  have  been  told  good  y^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    organized,    and  values  of  the  society  in  which 

things.    She   has   maintained   or)en,   honest    communication  therefore    respectable,    vulgar-  it  exists  and  in  which  it  could 

limits  of  what   her  position   would   indicate  she  'owed*  us  The  responsibility   of  a   sUr-  osity  of  its  benefactor 

limits   c»i    wii«ti    iir-i    infill 'I  dent,    as   a   student,    is   to   keep  h<^n<>fartnr<^    if   thev 


will 


.,.-.,      i,  n.^*-««Ur    oc   *^*   ''*s  ^'^"  society,  the  univer-    those  terms,  one  b<)ok  is  woi  th 

trusted  and  l>elieved  in  us  —  individually,  coiieciiveiy  as  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  approxmateiy     one     hundred 

memiHTs   of    the  entire   student   VxHly,    and    in    smaller   asr-   alive    its    individuals,    to    keep  rumpus  rooms      The  glories  of 

frrpc-ifps   of   self-interest   groups.   In   a  campus-collejjre  sit-  alive    those    members    of    the  the    physical    p>lant,    tho.se    ob 

jrregaies   01      en   imei    ^  J^        /  o«i-7nr*.«  nf  immjitnritv    community  at-large  whose  only  je^^ts  of  mute  adoration,  will  at 

uation  which  often  IS  condvieive  to  .seizures  of  immaturity    ^^^^^   allegiance   is  to  truth  times    appear    to    be    the    lirh, 

and  sometimes  to  .spells  of  paranoia,   it   was   this  trust   Ol   and  the  continuati(»n  of  thought,  strong-scented,  f.cshy  flowers  of 

imolicit    confid*>nce   which    frequently   le<l    us   to  heed   our  and   whose   endeavors,    from   a  unseen  disease 

Mfvond  thoughts--an<!  sometimes  even  to  take  advice.  Our  pragmatic  P^^"^  '/ ^^''^^;  ^y       Ideally,    th.    .i.iv.r..it> 
seiono   inoijuin         «■»  •  t  r.,,^  r.^^^     sometimes    appear    to    l>e    per-    pxist   in   a    society    in    which 

various  misl)ehavinrs  are  our  own  fault :  many  ol  our  occa-  f^^^Xy  useless. 

sional  'goml  deeds'  are  hers.  phe  concerns  of  education  in   waich  it  has  neither  an  ignorant 

Dean  Bean  is  leaving  Brandeis  the  end  of  this  semes-   the  broadest  sense  are  not  im-   contempt  nor  an  ign<,rant  love. 

\.r    Wp  wish   that   she  were  staving.  Since  it  .seems  that  mediate.  Ideally,  in  the  worlds  It  wiii  exist  as  a   iooKcr  on.  a 

ter     v\e  wisn   Tnai   snt    wtM       "'•^'''*-  ,      eyes,  the  university  will  always   quiet  and  thoughtful   observer. 

this  is  not  pf>f^sil)le.  we  wish  the  next  t)esr  tnmg.  mar  sne  ^  a  rather  puzzling  institution,  detached  but  not  unconcerned, 
frnvi  in  her  new  position  all  the  happiness  and  satisfaction  ideally.  It  will  be  all  but  in-  Ideally,  it  will  be  concerned 
Vhich  she  so  much  deserves.  camprehensible.    for    iU    coo-   with  validity,  arvd  not  expedi- 


blind  man's  bluff;  purges  and 
crusades  in  which  one  catches 
glimpses  of  administrative  fists 
in  purple  velvet  gloves;  admis- 
sions committee  dilettantism 
and  arbitrariness;  applications 
marked  "for  special  handling"; 
personal  conflicts  paraded  as 
matters  of  noble  principle;  or 
incisive    and     intelligent    criti- 


,    ,  .    .         ,      ^•'l",  '^   c'.^xna.  of  academic  policy  mirac- 
has  no  vested  interests  and  for    ^jjously     transformed,     in     the 

candy  jcllo  of  public  relations 
releases.  Into  smiling,  good- 
natured  tributes  to  the  univer- 
sity's broad-mindedness  or  per- 
haps, to  its  curiously  insatiable 

f  Continued  on  Pufft  $) 


Morrissey  Named  Dean;  SNCC  Workers  Face  Death  Penalty 


Class  Advisors  Chosen 


Without 


^,     tt'*  •      ®'"  ^^  *^^®^  ^^^  handlingr  of  student  problems.  Three    field   secretaries   in   the   Student    Nonviolent    Coordinating    Committed 

the  University  has  reorganized  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  (SNCC)  were  arrested  last  August  8,  and  are  being  held  without  bond  on  a  charge  oC 
Students  to  include  a  system  of  class  advisors.  Part  of  the  "inciting  to  insurrection",  a  capital  felony  which  carries  the  death  penalty  in  Georgia, 
reorganization  is  the  appointment  of  Kermit  C.  Morrissey  It  was  at  an  anti-segragation  meeting  in  Americus,  Georgia,  that  the  three  S  M  C  G 
aa  Dean  of  Students.  workers,  Don  Harris.  21,  of  New  York;  Ralph   Allen  of  Melrose,  Massachusetts;  and 

Under  the  new  plan,  each  class  has  been  assigned  an  John  Perdew  of  Denver,  Colorado  were  brutally  beaten  and  arrested  by  the  city  police, 

CORE  worker,   Zev  Aelony, 

who  was  arrested  on  August  17,    Negro  cafe  after  the  anti-segr^ 


advisor  who  will  remain  access 
ible  to  any  member  of  that 
class.  Mathew  Sgan,  Assistant 
to  the  Dean,  will  advise  fresh- 
men. Miss  Phyllis  C.  Silverman 
will  counsel  sophomores.  Dean 
of  Residence  Ruth  Bean  will  ad- 
vise juniors,  and  Mr.  Morrissey 
will  advise  seniors.  These  ad- 
visors will  serve  all  functions 
formerly  handled  by  the  Dean 


New  Biochemistry- 
Building  Planned 


also  faces  the  "insurrection 
charge.  At  present  the  four 
young  civil  rights  workers  arc 
being  held  incommunicado  in 
the  Sumter  County  Jail. 

Massachusetts  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonslall  has  asked 
Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Conunisiiion   to   investigate   the 


The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  has  granted  Brandeis   behSdr 'of  RXh^ATfe'n^^^ 


and   his   Assistant    alone    The   University  $547,800  toward  the  construction  of  a  biochem- 
pean  will  hear  all  serious  prob-    istry    building    that    will    almost    double    the    university's 

spa.ce  Tor  research  in  that  field. 

The  grant,  which  must  iHi  matched  by   Rrandel;^,  was 

awarded  under  the  health  research  facilities  program  a<l- 


Icms  himself,  howevei 

The  plan  reestablishes  the  es- 
sential format  of  the  Office  of 
Student  Personnel  which  was 
abolished  in  1962.  Academic  is- 
sues, such  as  medical  school  ap- 
plications, formerly  handled  by 
the  Dean  of  Students,  will  now 
be  handled  by  the  Dean  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies. 

Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  who 
was  Assistant  to  the  President 
before  his  appointment  as  Dean, 
graduated  from  Boston  ITniver- 

(Coniinu^d  on  Page  6) 


Bean  Resigns 
Brandeis  Post 
As  of  January 

Ruth  L    Bean,  Dean  of  Resi 
dence,   has   announced   her   res- 
ignation,   effective   January    31, 


1964.  Miss  Bean  will  become 
the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union 

Dean  Bean  came  to  Brandeis 
in  the  summer  of  1960.  assum- 
ing the  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  Students.  In  August 
1961  she  was  appointed  to  her 
present  position. 

Miss  Bean  graduated  from 
Simmons  College,  and  holds  a 
Master  of  Education  from 
Northeastern  University.  F  o  r 
several  years  after  her  gradua- 
tion from  Simmons  she  pursued 
a  diversified  business  career 
In  September  1952  she  became 
Executive  Secretary  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Students,  at 
Massachusettss  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  December  1953 
she  was  appointed  Assistant  to 
the   Dean   of  Students,    in   No- 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students  and 
Dean  of  Women.  From  MIT. 
she  came  directly  to  Brandeis. 

From  1956  to  1958  she  was 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Fund 
for  Simmons  College.  In  1961 
she  became  the  President  of 
the  Simmons  College  Alumnae 
Association.  She  retired  from 
this  post  la^t  June. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  Miss  Bean  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  non-profit  and 
social  service  organization, 
which  was  founded  in  1877.  The 
Union  sponsors  lectures,  two 
employment  bureaus,  shops 
which  serve  as  outlets  for  home 

{>roducer8,  and  an  emergency 
oan  fund  which  helps  students 
or  "worthy  people  overtaken 
by  temporary  distress." 


ministered  by  the  Division  of 
Research  Facilities  and  Re- 
sources of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Program  funds, 
accordng  to  Dr.  Luther  L.  Ter- 
ry, surgeon  general  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  are  award«Ml 
"to  private  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions with  excellent  health  re- 
search programs  and  potential" 
which  are  in  need  of  modern- 
ized laboratories  and  equip- 
ment and  additional  laboratory 
space. 

Brandeis'  new  research 
building  will  be  constructed  ad- 
jacent to  and  connected  with 
Friedland  Science  Building,  the 
present  site  of  the  Biochemistry 
Department.  Four  stories  high 
and  with  some  23.000  square 
feet  of  rtoor  space,  the  structure 
will  contain  the  most  modern 
research  lalx>ratorics,  sp«H*ial 
rooms  for  lal>oralory  aaimals 
and  a  nunilx^-r  of  oflices  for  the 
faculty. 

Construction  is  expi^cted  to 
begin  sometime  in  October. 
Workmen  are  already  re-rout- 
ing a  portion  of  the  main  cam- 
pus road  around  the  designated 
site  of  the  building 

The  biochemistry  building 
will  be  one  of  six  siHence  facil- 
ities under  construction  aimul 
taneously  on  the  Waltham  cam- 
pus Excavation  began  last 
month  for  buildings  designed 
for  research  and  training  in  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  mathematics 
and  physics,  in  addition  to  a 
building  which  will  contain  a 
science  library  and  lecture 
halls  for  use  by  all  of  the  sci- 
ence departments. 

Brandeis'  Biochemistry  De- 
partment, established  only  six 
years  ago,  is  currently  engaged 
in  research  projects  represent- 
ing some  $2  million  in  grants 
from  agencies  including  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Na- 
tional  Institutes  of  Health,  the 

Gazette  Gets 
New  Format 
For  Notices 

The  Gazette,  "ofYicial  news- 
letter of  Brandeis  University," 
has  instituted  a  new  format  this 
year. 

Formerly  a  series  of  loosely 
stapled  together  mimt^ographed 
sheets,  the  Gazette  has  blos- 
somed into  a  four  to  six  r>age 
glossy-paper  magazine. 

Although  still  essentially  an 
announcement  sheet,  the 
Gazette  now  carries  a  limited 
amount  of  news  stories,  in  addi- 
tion to  faculty  publications  and 
notes  student  activity  notices, 
and  information  concerning 
classes. 

When  asked  about  the 
finances  of  this  new  venture. 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Gilbert  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  said  that 
the  entire  cost  liad  been 
donated  bv  a  friend  of  the  uni 
versity  who  felt  a  need  for  a 
more  effective  organ  of  com- 
munication between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  academic 
body. 

The  Gazette  will  be  edited 
by  Miss  Tuscano,  a  memt>er  of 
Mr.  GUbert's  staff. 


American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  National  Aeronautic  and 
Space  Administration. 

The  Biochemistry  Depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Nathan  O.  Kaplan,  focuses  its 
research  program  on  the  fun- 
damental biology  of  the  cell,  in- 
cluding the  role  of  DNA,  which 
is  the  carrier  of  genetic  infor- 
mation for  all  living  things. 
This  approach  has  already 
yielded  new  information  at 
Brandeis  about  cancer,  muscu- 
lar dystrophy  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

Thirty-five    young    men    and 

Ysr« ^rv^ <^*^         '»••*%        #»•••" ••<*«r*  i^  In r        *^i>  ■•4  « «-*« 

pating  in  the  Department's  doc- 
toral program,  pursuing?  the 
four  year  course  leaduig  to  the 
PhD  degree  Al  the  post  d(»c 
toral  levi'l,  there  are  33  fellows, 
includitij^  14  physiciaus  and 
three  dentists,  working  in  bio- 
chemistry. 

Alunim  of  the  program  have 
gone  on  to  academic  i>osts  at  in- 
stitutions acioss  the  country 
and  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  Liniversity  of  California. 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
the  University  of  Queensland 
in  Australia,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  England  and  Trinity 
College  in  Dublin. 


Ralph 

rose  SNCC  reports  that  Sens 
F^eter  Dominick  and  Gordon 
Allott.  and  Rep  Byron  Roger>, 
all  of  Col'^r-.do.  have  made 
similar  requests  for  John  Per- 
dew; and  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  and 
Rep.  William  Fitts  Ryan  of  New 
York  have  asked  for  an  investi- 
gation on  the  part  of  Don  Har- 
ris SNCC  Chairman  John  Lewis 
reports  that  appeals  have  also 
been  made  to  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  Rep.  Bradley 
Morse  ot  Mass.  to  partake  in 
similar  action. 

The  SNCC  workers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  insurrection  charges, 
were  also  charged  with  "unlaw- 
ful  assembly,"    "unlawful   riot- 
ing," "obstructing  a  lawful  ar- 
rest."   and    all    except    Perdew 
with     "assault     and      battery   " 
They   further   face   eight   peace 
warrants    with    t>onds    totaling 
$120,000.  filed  by  local  Ameri- 
cus  citizens   At  irieir  hearing  on 
August  20,  1963,  before  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Bradley,  they  were 
refused    bail    Iwruis    (since    the 
charge     is     a     capital     olTcnse). 
and    they    were    bound    over    to 
the   Superior  Court  of  tie<ir^ia, 
not  schedultHl   to  ccMivene  until 
Noveml)er    25,     19(i3      A       writ 
of    habeas    corpus"    has    been 
tiled     by    their     lawyer.     C      B 
King,    but    has    not    yet    been 
acted  upon 

The  incident  in  which  the 
SNCC  workers  were  arrested 
occurred  when  police  and  state 
patrolmen  dispersed  a  crowd  of 
250  Negroes,  who  weie  singing 
and     demonstrating     outside    a 


gation  meeting  of  the  same 
night  (Aug.  8).  Police  slugged 
their  way  through  the  group  of 
demonstrators,  arrested  Don 
Harris,  a  SNCC  worker  who 
had  been  working  in  Americua 
for  many  months,  beat  him  in 
the  street,  and  dragged  him  to 
the  police  car 

Ralph  Allen,  another  SNCC 
worker,  stated  in  a  letter  smug- 
gled out  of  the  Sumter  County 
Jail,  that  he  .saw  the  arrest  of 
Don  Harris  as  he  approached 
the  intersection  on  his  way 
home  from  the  meeting  A» 
people  surged  into  the  street, 
Allen  told  them  either  to  stand 
back,  or,  if  they  wanted  to  go 
to  jail  with  Harris,  to  sit  in  the 
street  in  the  position  of  peace- 
ful noncooperation,  as  Ifarris 
had  done  Allen  then  turned  to 
leave,  not  wanting  to  risk  ar- 
rest, since  he  was  needed  for 
voter  registration  the  follow- 
ing day.  All  of  a  sudden,  ac- 
cording to  Allen,  bricks  and 
bottles  began  being  thrown  by 
a  group  t>ehind  the  demon- 
strators. (The  city  officials 
maintain  that  the  brick  throw- 
ing was  l>egun  by  the  Negroes  ) 
Allen  stated  that  the  police 
then  ^>*»gan  beating  back  the 
demonstrators;  while  he  and 
his  colleasfue.  Perdew.  were 
charged  by  the  city  marshall 
and  driven  l)ack  into  the  mler- 
section  With  billy  club;*,  wbt-ic 
tbi-y  were  surrounded  and  ar- 
rr-sloii    by    rily    t>olu-en»e\\ 

The    foll<.wuiK    ni>4ht,    August 

9,   175  Ne>;r«>es  slarli-d  walking 

ttjward     the     police     station     to 

protest  ihe  arrest  and  beatings. 

(CoTitinuc(i  on  Page  Gj 


Student  Council  Summary 


Anita  Blau 


Editor  s  Note  Thi.s  column  is  only  a  summary  of  the  Stu- 
dent Cofuicii  minutes  The  vornplete  minute*  are  posted  xn  all 
dorv\\tOTxe$,  Mailman,  and  the  dining  halls. 

30.   1963 


Septeml>er 

1.  Newsletter 

A  newsletter  will  be  printed 
as  often  as  necessary  to  an- 
nounce conferences  and  short- 
ages of  students  for  committees. 

2.  Fomiatlon    of    a    Sociali.'it 
Club 

Gus  Horowitz  requested  per- 
mission Lo  start  a  Socialist 
Club  Since  he  is  a  graduate 
student,  he  was  advi.stHl  to  in- 
terest suiiie  Btfliiideis  under- 
graduates m  his  idea.s  and  pro- 
gram (Council  cannot  all'jcate 
money  to  a  club  composed 
solely  of  graduate  students  ) 
Council  suggested  that  either 
SDS  or  SPEAC  sponsor  Barry 
Sheppard.  the  first  speaker  that 
Gus  wished  to  have  at  Brandeig. 

3.  Junior-Brother  Program 
Council  allocatcxi  $150  to  the 

Junior  Brother    Program    to    fi- 
nance    a     reception     Saturday 

s\.    Fifteen  Meal  Contract 

The  at>olition  of  the  15  meal 
contract  was  discussed  thor- 
oughly. Vic  Hausner  appointed 
Joel  Stein.  Steve  Mora,  and 
Paul  Goldstein  to  accompany 
himself  to  a  meeting  with  Dean 
Morrissey  and  Mr.  Grimm. 

October  7.    1963 

1.  Choral  Union  Allocation 

President  Sacha*-  agreed  to 
share  the  expenses  of  the  Cho- 
ral Union  with  Student  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Sachar  wil!  contribute 
$700  and  Council  will  allocate 
$625. 

2.  Campus  Calendar 

There  is  a  calendar  on  the 
Library  bulletin  board  hsling 
all  campus  events  for  the 
month.    Not   only   will   it  keep 


ly.  it  will  prevent  two  major 
functions  from  lM*ing  scheduled 
for  the  same  evening. 

S.    Career  Conference 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Department  Plans 
Philosophy  Dinners 

The  Philoik>phy  Department 
will  entertain  small  groups  of 
students  in  informal  dinner 
di-icussions  during  the  coming 
academic  year  Al  each  dinner 
a  member  of  the  Department 
will  discuss  some  philosophical 
issue  with  the  guests  The  dis- 
cu.ssions  will  be  geared  to  stu- 
dents with  little  or  no  philo- 
sophical background,  will  be 
quit**  informal,  arKi  will  require 
no  preoarat'on.  First  pr*»f«r- 
ence  will  be  given  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  though  upper- 
classmen  are  also  invited.  To 
insure  informality  and  to  per- 
mit maximum  student  partici- 
pation, each  dinner  will  be  lim- 
ited to  twelve  students. 

The  first  dinner  discussion 
will  be  held  on  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 10.  at  6:00  pm  ,  in  the 
Faculty  Dining  Room.  Sherman 
Student  Center.  Profejwor  Har- 
old Weisberg  will  discuss  the 
relevance  of  Philosopliy  to  so- 
cial issues.  Students  may  sigti 
up  at  Sherman  Dining  Hall  and 
Kutz  Dining  Hall,  or  by  inform- 
ing a  member  of  the  F^hilosophy 
Department.  The  dates  of  sub- 
sequent meetings  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly,  and  it  is  hoped 
that    these    meetings   will    take 


students  informed,  but  hopeful-  place  at  least  once  a  month/* 


Class  of  Y>i 
Polled  On 
School  Image 

The  Class  of  '64.  under  the 
direction  of  president  l/«'wi3 
Serbin.  is  polling  its  mernl)ers 
to  determine  what  Brandeis' 
is.  what  it  is  not,  what  the 
Biatideis  student  us  like  (or  not 
like),  and  what  he  has  felt  and 
thought  during  his  four  years 
in  college    " 

In  a  letter  datcvi  August  20. 
which  accompanied  a  long 
questionnaire  covering  all  as- 
pects of  campus  life,  ^ierbm  ex- 
plane<l  the  purpose  of  the  sur- 
vey as  the  first  attempt  to 
record  in  an  organised  or 
comprehensive  way  '  the  many 
different  ftH-lings,  thoughts,  and 
reactions  atx>ut  ourselves,  our 
classmates,  our  University,  and 
the  world  in  which  we  have 
grown   ■ 

A  compilation  of  the  results 
will   appear    m      Senior    Report 

1964     which  is  MheduUxi  for 

pul)lication     in     April    of    n*»xt 

year  .        u 

The  questionnaires,  w  h  i  c  n 
are  to  be  filled  out  anony 
mously.  consist  of  essay  and 
short  answer  sections  Essays 
are  broadly  stated  to  allow 
student  to  interpret  the  ques- 
tions as  in«*y  wi»li  Un««-i  tiii» 
classification  sludentit  are  asked 
to  expound  their  opinions  on 
Brandeis  as  compared  to  their 
vision  of  the  ideal  university, 
relate  their  "total"  experience 
in  the  university  during  the 
past  three  years,  and  evaluate 
the  academic  and  social  aspects 
of  the  scht>ol 

Short  answer  queries  are 
divided  into  four  headings,  sur- 
veying student  views  on  aca- 
demics, social  life,  f*xtra-cur- 
ricular  activities,  .»nd  miscel- 
laneous tupier*. 

Seniors  were  asked  to  answer 
the  questions  completely  and 
honestly  and  return  the  forms 
as  soon  as  possible  to  allow  a 
thorough  study  of  them  The  re- 
sults will  be  compiled  by  a 
joint  committee  of  seniors  and 
faculty  members. 
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0rt>»M  9,  IMS 


Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


Ocl«Ur  t,  1f41 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Five 


Theory  and  Practice 


.  martin  ff«tsi<rr  ............. 

by    Dr.   D.    A.    Waite,   admin- 


Point  Counterpoint 


John  madeiros 


The   addresH    delivertnl 

ieirative  a^ssistaiit  to  Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the  John 

Birch  S(K*iety,  and  well  descibed  in  the  article  to  the  right 

«>f  this  one,  is  the  confession  of  a  man  overwhelmed  by  the   ...          .       -     xt      *        \i.,.,..     ^i^^^  ioai 
.  ,             f    iu      i        «     41.          *           o          II           /  4U     tist  pastor  m  Newton,  Mass.,  since  J:mi. 
pn)blems    of    the    twentieth    century.    Regardless    of    the   *^'''«'  k«  ^        ,,,    ..      ,  ».      ^    v.. 

philosophical  validity  or  consistency  of  the  political  theory 


Wednesday  evening,  Dr.  D.  A.  Waite  spoke  to  approximately  500  students  at 
Schwartz  Hall.  Dr.  Waite  is  the  assistant  to  Robert  Welch,  the  founder  of  the  J  )hn 
Birch  Society.  He  earned  his  doctorate  in  Theology  in  1955,  and  has  served  as  a  Bap. 


advarK-ed  by  Dr  Waile  and  by^ 
the  meinbtrs  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  the  principle.s  and 
l^oahs  of  tJie  society,  as  enumer- 
ated by  Dr  Waite,  are  inade- 
quate, and  s«)ni»'times  irrele- 
vant, 
eial 


relevant  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  four  and  one- 
half  million  unemployed  Amer- 
icans     The    goal    of    removing 


Dr.  Waite  began  his  speech   by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  stage  was  equipped 
:^h  a  trap  door,  so  he  could  escape  safely,  if  necessary.  Throughout  his  speech  he  spoke 


that 


to  a  discussion  of  the  so- 

and    jK)litical    problems    of 
1h«>    twentieth    century. 

Jt  IS  absurd  in  a  world  of  in 
tei  continental    missiles  and   nu 
clear  weapons  trt   prochsim   that 
"KilhtT    C^hristiau  type     society 
or      Conuiiumst       society       iinist 
e\ciituall>      •  r  i  u  rn  p  h     totally 
over  the  ()tlui  "    It   is  meanuij^ 
less,  in  a  v\<»ii(i  of  international 
trade,      supranational      common 
nunkets,    and    intercontinental 
w.irfare   to  state   that   the    liirch 
SiK  iel>     belu  ves    in    patriotism, 
not    internationalism. 

A  distaste  for  collectix  ism 
and  soiialisin  is  irrelevant  to 
millutns  of  hunj^ry  farm  work- 
ers who  might  not  be  in  that 
<e>n<liti<»n  if  they  could  collec- 
tively reap  the  fruit  of  thie 
lands  the>  collectively  sow  A 
prefereiue  for  jjoxerrmient  by 
small  (ii\erse  units.  k<  pt  away 
from  Washiin^ton  s  «t>ntrol  is 
irrelevant  in  the  face  of  inter 
county,  inter  state  nee<ls  and 
emergencies  darns  m  u  s  t  be 
built     or.     rivers     t  h  a  t     flow 

nuiteis  riiii^t  enter'  a  riietrop- 
iilis  fitdii  a  (niinlHi  of  states 
•ItM.ds.  tornadoes,  hurricane^ 
nr^ay  ignore  state  boundary  1  n«  - 
and  menace  several  soverti^;!! 
states  at  once. 

More    strikingly    inadequate 
to   contemporary   problems    nr« 
the    Birch    Society    goals        The 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget  is  ir- 


the    Fe<ierai    government    from 

competition  with  private  indus-  though  John  Birch  and  Robert 
try  is  insignificant  when  com-  Welch  are  our  contemporaries, 
pared  to  the  ne<^d  for  drinking    Dr.  Waite  said,  the  Society  sent 

its  roots  in  1787,  with  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
The  Society  k>elicves  that  the 
Constitution  is  based  on  cen- 
turies of  experience  in  slavery, 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  Only 
after  the  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied, said  Dr  Waite,  was  the  na 
tioii  tied  to  th«'  laws  and  pro- 
hibitions which  assure  individ- 
ual freedom.  Then  Dr  Waite 
outlined  the  ten  principles  of 
the  ScK-iely:  1.  Members  are 
deeply  religious,  chiefly  con- 
cernt'd  with  the  morality  and 
integrity  of  man,  and  his  innate 


w 

with     an     awareness     — .     .        ,.  _,    •  i         *u  i    j 

views    were    unpopular    in    the   The  Communists   are  atheistic,    dice   and   impulse:    the  prelude 
audience.    He   started   with    an    and  seek  to  debase  man.    They 
introduction    to    the    origins   of    propagate   immorality    and    are 
the    John    Birch    Society.     Al-    intrinsically  evil     Either  Chris 


water,  electric  power  and  irri- 
gation .systems.  Repeal  of  the 
gradualtxl  income  tax  is  impos 
sible  in  the  face  of  the  needs 
i)f  the  nation  for  schools,  hos- 
pitals,  roads,   (lams,   etc. 

The  goal  of  renK>ving  the 
Federal  govermnent  from  edu- 
(  ation  IS  irrelevant  t«)  the  needs 
of  an  ecorioniy  in  which  tiicre 
are  not  enough  jobs  for  the  un 
skilled  an<i  more  jobs  available 
than  can  in-  tilled  by  skilled 
workers,  with  the  situation 
growing  worse  every  \(>ar  The 
desire  to  get  the  government 
(Cowfinued  on  Page  7 ) 


desire  to  improve   himself.      2. 


tian-type  society  or  Communist 
sixiety  must  eventually  tri- 
umph totally  over  the  other. 
3.  Means  are  as  important  as 
ends.  The  Society  does  not  con- 
done fouI  means.  The  Commu- 
nists, on  th(>  contrary,  contend 
that  a  noble  end  justifies  any 
means.  4  The  ScKictv  believes 
in  patriotism,  not  internation- 
alism at  hast  for  the  present 
The  UN  IS  a  tool  for  Commu- 
nist conquest  The  U.S.  should 
withdraw  from  the  UN,  and 
expel  it  from  the  US.  5  The 
Society  believes  that  a  Consti- 
tutional Republic  is  the  best 
ft)rm  of  government.  Democ- 
racy leads  to  government  by 
the   masses,    by    passion,   preju- 
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An  Anatomy  of  inertia: 


Institutionalized 

by  robert  marquez 


Mr.   Marcpiez   is 
■  I  -II 

Hiul 


<.-\t-9*lt*t4* 


a  yiatwe  o/ 


K ,  energetic 

-stocky,  <icei>  tanned  \"cnezu<'ian, 
•111 in,   on    the   out. •skirls   of   a   '\-\ 
Th*     innjority    o!'    the    iit\ 
in   the    i<  v\-    'f   a<h>Ue   and    uood 
The   **slrtet-"    are    tlie   and.    uiievei^ 

rflationships.* 
kncwji    and 


P  mrtv  Kico     lie  is  a  .sophoT7jorc  at   Brurideis    Mr 
ill   soon  l»e  onlaincd  a   priest 


\ ouiiK,  vviil   soon   i»e  oniaineti  a   priest.   P is  a   sliort, 

his  home  a   sniaii   charred  white  chapei   in  a   barrio,  or 

arininK    <''<!  (<'l(»inal   citN    on    tlio   ha::!;;;  of   the  Orinoco." 

s    people    are  pooi'  and  most  are  T      -'s  \ecinos.  \"^  ho  ll\e 

and f;ir(itt;)ar(l    hutv    \shi(h    form     his    harri<»'s    ^1r«■ets. 

re<i   earth.    IVxtr   (ommimities   are    usually    ones   of 


(  lose 
w  here 


persi  ill. 1 1 
ever\ one 


pri 
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Dominican  Republic 
Revoltand  Regression 


by  Stanley   haberman 

of   I  he   liberal   parliamentary 


v.here,  not  infrequently 
va(  \  is  at  a  preniiiirn 
l!\(.s  ID  iiii.^  -^ort  of  e'lviron- 
ment.  nut  his  is  a  p«  .i.>«oii  torn 
munity  which,  thoujjh  it  has 
always  hoped  together,  has 
learned  t<x)  well  to  wait  for  its 
problems  to  be  solved  by  soni»' 
one  else,  someone  mas  arriba. 
}'  is  (»ne   of  a   few   trying   to 

change  this  attitude 

1    hrst    met    P 


The  seizure  of  ihc  liberal  parliamentary  governmont 
in  the  i»<.n.ini(;in  Keput)hc  on  Sejitenihcr  24  by  the  mili- 
tary resulted  m  the  cancellat  i(»n  of  a  $2f)(h(KK>  Ford  Foun- 
dation lirant  to  iirandeis  for  ie^al  ami  teihnical  assistance'  tlire*-  man  team 
to  the  Dominican  Kepuhlir.  The  i.rojjram  was  to  l>e  direct.Hl 
hv    y>rofesv,,,r   of    {H.litics   John    V.    ]{(K'he,   chairman   of   the 

The  seven  <+■ 


liy    y>roTes^(tr    oi     { 
p<ilit  u  s  department 


month 
Ho^rh 
«  lei  tet 
v«  iirs 


oUl   ►Joverriment   of  Juan 

•A  a«      the      first      lej??»lly 

government     in     thirty 

Rosrti     r»  turned     to     the 

b«'ni!ni(an     Republic     in      1961. 

after  twf'nt\    four   vears  of  poli 

tic;.!    exile,    when    the    assasma 

lK*n     <'f     Ceneralissimo     Rafael 

Trujillo     terminated      Trujilios 

ttnrty   year    ok  tao -i  >; .  ip     Hosc>> 

estiih'i'^hed  a   n.dionaiist  left  of 

(ent»r     I>ominican     Revolution 

;ir\    Part\    \Ki\ir)\  \k  .^-^  elected  i)y 

rt     widf     margin     iHccniiM-r     2h 

1*^62    and    assumt-^i    ^K)wer    Feb 

ruary      27        196:i       The      party 

platform  prf>mis4d  full  employ 

ment     agran^in   r»  foi  in  and  t-e<> 

nomic  development 

In    an    interview    on    C><  toher 

4     Dr     Roche   de<lared    that  the 

as.'^assination  of  Trujillo  in  1961 

and    the    recent    military    coup 
•  •_    _-..-,».     "         — 

syndicate     of     gan^.-ler.-*   '     The 
army  purges  were  merely  ntu 
alistic  since  the  structure  of  the 
army   c<Hmmand    remained   Tru 
jillostic    The  ret  ent  roup  there- 
fore   brings    to    the    Dominican 
Republic     TrujiiitM  i.^m    without 
Trujillo     Dr    Roche  accused  tlie 
Trujillo    "syndicate"    of    taking 
pix  to  eight  mi!Iir»n  dollars  from 
the  nation   They     were  the  only 
crime     syndicate     that      issued 
postage    stamps     Trujillo    often 
ijM«u*-d   pr>stage  stamp  errors  to 
iw»n   at   eicorbitant   prices  tc   pa 
trons  f»f  rare  stamps. 

The  main  problem  in  Latin 
American  rwitions.  in  Dr 
Roches  opinion,  is  that  there  is 
only  one  center  of  power,  the 
oversized  army  In  February 
during  inaugural  ceremonie? 
Dr  Roche  advised  President 
Bosch  to  ask  the  O  A  S  to  dis- 
arm his  own  army  "takf  jet?. 
ijuns,  and  Unks  and  dump  thcin 


out   W)  sea    '  Th*'  United   States, 
he   .-aid,   i'-  responsible  for  what 
hapjwn«(l    tM'<-ause    of    the    U     S 
rold  war  policy  of  giving  tanks, 
pi. (lies   and    other    heavy   etpiip 
merit   to  right   wing  armies  who 
ii^e  the   uea^M)ns  to  control  and 
exploit    their    own    people     Dr 
Ho(  he  accu'-ed  the  T    S    f^f  sup 
portiog  Bosch  on  all  steps  short 
of    action     The    U     S  .    he    said. 
should    have    intervened    on    be- 
half of  the   legal   Bosch  govern 
ment     In  1961    the  V    S    success- 
full>     prevented    the    return    of 
the  Trujillo   rc-girr.e   by   statK)n 
;ng    Am'Tica's    Carnlx'an    fleet 
off   the   coast   of   the   Dominican 
Republic      Dr      RcK-he    dtn-lared 
thai    "in    view    of    the    fac'    that 
the  V    S    has  bled   the  Dt)mini- 
can   Republic    for   a   century,   to 
sa>    we  cannot   interfere  on  be- 


The  ehminatiem  of  parliament- 
ary democratic  reform  groups 
lr«ves  only  the  extremists,  the 
rigrit  wmg  jxjlice  and  the  left 
wing  revolutionary  army  to 
struggle  for  power  Dr  Roche 
fr>rs^*»s  the  rapid  growth  within 
the  nexi.  six  months  of  the  Cas- 
tro like  14th  of  July  guerilla 
army. 


Peocc   Group   Mecfii»9 

Tcnighf  —  7    P.M. 
SKcnnoffi  Clyb  Lounge 


Oitfiffig   Club 
Wednetdoy  —  8  P.M. 
Sherman  Club  Loufi§« 


in    a    small 
clearing  just  behind  his  ch.i[Ml 
My    business    m    Venezuela,    as 
Brandeis'    r«'pre.sentative   in   the 
World      Universitx'      S«'rv)(e's 

was    to   deter 
mine   the   possibilities  of  estab- 
lishing    short  term      s  u  m  m  €»  r 
projects    which    would     involve 
Verazutlan     and      foreign     stu- 
dents in   workcamps  and  in  the 
barrios   by    visiting   the   various 
universities      in      the      country, 
spf-akim^  to  professors,  students, 
staff,  memlxTs  of  private,  gov 
ernmental.        and        community 
agencies        1    liad    beard    of    the 
brother  from  a  couple  of  Peace 
Corps  volunte«*rs.   with  whf)m   1 
>iafi   Vwen  «?tayinp    on  (me  of  the 
carnpiis#'S    of    the     university     i 
had    come    into    thie    int<-rior    to 
visit       The     walk     to     s{>ejik     to 
P  was  short     Tlie  barrio  hr 

gins   one   step  <iutside   the   cam 
pus   gates     There   were  a   num 
t>er    of    people    in    the    clearing 
teenage    boys    and    some    adults 
all   busy  within   the   tx>undaries 
determined  by  a  large  rope  rec 
tangle,     raking     and     removing 
tree    stumps      Th**    cleric,    ans 
sw^nnc     individual     questions, 
directing    the    work,    stood    Just 
outside  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
rectangle         After       explaining 
why  I  had  come,  1  indulged  my 
curiosity    and    asked    what   was 

going  on     P explained   that 

they   were   all    helping  to  clear 
the  ground  where  would  even- 
tually stand  a  community  cen- 
ter, lln  centro  comunai  criollo. 
He    spoke    rapidly,    in    spurts, 
turning  every   so  often  to  give 
a  reply  or  a  suggestion,  and  had 
a   look   of   worried   impatience 
Result?    in    changing    attitudes 
are  slow  in  coming.   He  had  al- 
ready  started    the   construction 
of  a   hostel   for  the  use  of   the 
university  students.    Professors 
live  on   the  campus   but  there 
are    no    facilities    for    students, 
for  fear  political  activity  might 
ensue.    Those  students  who  do 
not    live    in    the    city     reside    ir» 
hfvmes  on  the  outskirts  or  pay 
prnsivnes.       (This     situation, 


ironically    enough,  has   rr 
in    "activit>'      which     has    tlie 
justification     of     a     university 
rtlrfleii     le.i^on    ) 

Though  th<-  students  will  V)en- 
efit  from  at  least  one      ;uid   it   is 
ht>ped    they    will    utili/e    iK)th     - 
of     these    developing     facilities, 
they  are  n»)t  involve<l    in  either 
of    the    projects      It    is    not    that 
they     refuse     to    involve     them 
sJ'Ives  in  the  barrio  coronuinity 
Most  are  involved,  and  make  it 
a    point    to    verbalize    atH)ut    it 
Unfortunately,     though,     this 
commitment     is     all     too     often 
rtu'rely    intellectual.     1    tend    to 
think     that      this     is.      in     some 
measure,     due     to     tfie     d»'finite 
awareness    of    position,    statu.s, 
which  is  a  part  f>f  not   only  the 
students     with     regard     to     the 
f»ft  mentK)ned    rampesino.    b  u  t 
the  entire  university   hierarchy 
This   does,   of  course   adm.t   ex 
ceptions      form  i  d  a  b  1  e    ones 
Th«"re    are    p^TSton*?    f>ri    the    in 
side,    like    P  on    the    outside, 

who  are  anxious  and  wurking 
toward  nf)t  only  a  Ixtterment 
of  the  erv.'ironinent  but  to  fer 
ment  a  comniunits  univi  ^^:•y 
r»  lationship  which  at  pr<'sent 
does  not  exist 

P         s  are  the   prohUins   of   a 
small    sector,   of   a    few    mdivid 
uals.    but    they    exemfijifv    some 
of    the    attitudes    generally    ex 
istent     in    Venezuela       His    en 
vironment    differs    only    in    de 
gree  from  Cumana.  Maturin,  or 
traffic  jammed    Caracas.    wher(> 
the     squalor    of     the     ranchitos 
looks  down  on  splendor,  and  on 
u»e    wasteiui     (    jusuiyiMi;  ' ; 
works  of  a  succession  of  unwill- 
ing   temporary     and    often    pa 
ternalistic     government     whose 
legacy    has    been    political    and 
CH:onomic   instability,    social   in 
security.     ( If    Betancourt    lasts 
until    November's    election,    he 
will    be   the  first   elected    presi 
dent     to     have     completed     his 
term  of  office  )     There  are,  do 
mestic      and      foreign,      "peace 
corps-type"    organizations 
which  concern  themselves  with 
giving  thA  peasant  the  tools  to 
help  himself     1  had   the   pleas- 
ure   of   knowing    the    president 
and  members  of  one  such  stu- 
dent-run organization  in  Carac- 
as    But   the   peasant    is   still   a 
politically     maniptilative     class 
for      remaining     essentially      a 
waiting   <ine      The    propaganda 
value  of  a  program,  say.  a  milk 
distribution     program,     is     not 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


to  anarchy.  6.  The  Society  is 
opposed  to  collectivism  and 
socialism,  even  when  not  ac- 
companied by  a  police  state. 
Increase  of  government  leads 
to  loss  of  freedom.  7.  Govern- 
ment should  be  retained  by 
small  diverse  units,  kept  away 
from  "Wasr.ington's  central  con- 
trol. 8.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  prict'  of  liberty.  The  gov- 
ernment must  obey  the  laws. 
Gov*  rnmcnl  must  be  by  laws, 
not  men  9  History  repeats  it- 
self Man  improves  only  wh€»n 
its  pattern  is  broken  through 
th«^  efforts  of  determin<Hl  indi- 
viduals and  minorities.  10.  The 
Society  strives  to  bring  about 
less  government,  more  individ- 
ual r«'sponsibility,  and  a  gen- 
eral moral  improvement  of  the 
world 

Dr  Waite  noted  that  the  pre- 
ceding teri  principles  evolvinl 
through  an  investigation  re- 
quested    by    the    Society.       He 

failed  to  explain  that  the  presi- 
dent of  a  manufacturing  firm 
paid  a  private  research  bureau 
to  conduct  the  investigation. 
Dr  Waite  lat»*r  summarized 
twtnty  goals  of  the  Society,  ten 
of  which  follow  1  A  repuk)lic, 
not  a  democracy.  2    A  balanced 

(  rnrm  nt  out  of  conipetition 
Willi    private    industry      4     He- 

(>e;il  of  the  ^r.ifi  i  i.i  t  ed  !ncoriie 
tax  f)  ( '».s.sat  mn  of  h.ir.issnient 
t.\  tlie  Htiieau  of  Inleinal  Kev- 
enue.  0  To  ^t  t  the  i-edt  r.il 
(ioverninriii  out  "f  cdiu.iiion. 
7.    .  out  of    religious      M 

nut  of  welfare  9  .  out  of 
civil  rights  10  To  preserve 
States  Rights 


During  the 
swer     peru;-'' 
were    asked, 
ciuestions    were 
some   questions 


cpiestion  and  an- 

s  o  rn  e     questions 

and    .some    of    the 

answered,    and 

wtre   answered 


that  weren  t  asked  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  Q.  How  can 
the  Federal  Goverriment  imple- 
ment the  Constitution  m  a 
State  like  Mississippi,  where  lo- 
cal government  denies  civil 
rights'*  A  The  9th  and  J  0th 
amendments  declare  that  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  reserved 
to  the  States  CcmgresA  has  not 
legislated  Federal  power  to 
integiatt  lnt<>gralion  is  being 
implemented,  unconstitutional- 
i>  .  \)\  .Sufjrerne  Cc»urt  rulings 
and  executive  orders  Q  What 
alK)ut  the  13th.  14th,  and  l.'ith 
amendments'  A  These  amend- 
m«'nts  def"in«-  civil  rights,  but 
Congress  has  never  legislated 
to  eiii'oMf  t^)c■^l  Q  How  can 
the  SfMith  soU  e  itv  problems  if 
a  Negrct  inajority  rant  \  o  t  e? 
A  The  government  must  main- 
tain rights,  however,  in  \(iting, 
thu'  question  of  cjualificat  ion 
ariM-s  A  .s«  t  of  minimum  cpiali- 
ficatioijs  nuist   Lx'  C'Stablished 

Dr    Waite  at  one  point  stated 
that    the    Society     believed    the 
Voice    of    America,    Radio    Free 
Fur«^p<«,    and    all     similar    "ab- 
surdities"   should    be    dissolved. 
That  statement  prompted  a  stu- 
aeni    to    asK    how    the    Society 
proposes    to    fight    Communism 
outside  of  the  U    S     Dr    Waite 
replied   that   we   should   let    pri- 
vate   capitalists    invest    in    for- 
eign   countries,    exporting    free- 
dom    and    the    principles    of    a 
republic       After     an     intermis- 
sion, one  Brandeis  student  rose 
and   gave  n   Kn*»ech   of  his  own. 
He  insisted  that  pesfiages  from 
the    President's    oath,    and    a 
ruling  by  Justice  John  Marshal 
show  that  our  government  is  a 
governrneiit  by  men    Dr.  Waite 
answered    that     the     President 
swears  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion,   but    his    answer    did    not 
satisfy  the  inquirer.     Dr.  Waite 
closed    with    a    statement    that 
the  Russians  have  entered  into 
more    than    fifty    treaties    with 
the  West,  and  kent  only  three. 
He    "aid    thct    they    m.'Tkc    and 
break    treaties    for    their    own 
advantage. 


THE  COMING  IMAGE  ? 


Freshmen  Discuss  the  Value  of  the  New  Residence  Plan 

Utter  to  the  Editor 

Upperclassmen 
Concerned 


Hamilton  Quad  Housing 
'New  Breed'  Freshmen 


By  MIKE  HOROWITZ 


We  are  very  much  concerned 

TTAmiUrkn    n..o^««v,    1       u         I  i^u  A  J-        with  the  lack  of  association  be- 

HarniRon    Quadrangle    has    become    the    center    of   a  tween  the  freshmen  and  upper- 


'Segregation '  Helps 
Freshmen  to  Adjust 


By  ALAN  MANDE 

is  campus  -  an  isolated,  cia;sm;n:^  Wh^n'Thi'^ss^bihty    _  .  ,'^^*' ,^ff  ff^^^^^ 

unpredictable  Freshman  class.  The  Freshman  SeRregation  *>f  »  housing  system  based  on  "  .  "'^f.'*'  protest  on  campus  last  year,  seems  to  l>e 
■^"  IS  produced  some  uniciue  5itf.„^?.y5«^^i?"  5f.T5.  "PJ^^^  """^  ^^}['  ""r  .^^^""l  ^^.^"^  A^^  freshman  iK>int  of  vie 


■trange^new  force  on  the  Brandeis 


Hh":  'l""'r*.*'''  September,  has  produced  Home  uni.,ue  ^"^fngTI'^wr  aTr^d  "iLl"!! 


workinjj^ 


'W. 


and  unexpected  results. 

The  class  of  '67,   so  intimately  involved   with   itself 

has    developed    very    little    at  

tachment  to  Brandeis  as  a 
whole.  Freshman  turnout  for 
such  college  wide  programs 'as 
intramurals  has  been  lower 
than  previous  years.  On  the 
other  hand.  Freshmen  seem  to 
be  developing  more  class  loy- 
alty, though,  of  course,  such 
things  are  difficult  to  measure 
on  the  Brandei.s  campus. 

The  average  Fre.shman  has 
had  to  'learn  the  ropes"  ot^  his 
own.  The  few  upperrlassmen 
assigned  to  Hamilton  Quad 
can't  begin  to  serve  400  naive 
students  throughout  the  day 
Such  questions  as  'When  is 
Continental  served^,"  'Where 
do  I  get  books  clu'ap\"  "What 
time  do  cla.sses  t>egm'"  etc. 
have  gone  unanswered  The 
Brandeis  Freshman  wanders 
through  the  campus  ratlier  en- 
joying his  ignorance.   After  all, 


-     ,;i  .  ,  --:  ^"e  of  the  first  noticeable  things  was  the  heln  in  tr«*f 

would   produce    a    situation    m    f:-,„  «^tfi^H     AM  ♦^.^  f,  «  u  .'^  ,,   '*^  ^"^  "*^'**  '"  Ket- 

which  we  would  have  a  verir   .1"*'^  fettled    All  the  f'eshmen  are  m  the  same  situation— 


Exiiilaratcd 


By    Ji;i)Y    (.OLDRFIt(; 

Freshman  oru-ntation.  sliort - 
ened  this  year,  lasted  (>nl\  four 
days 

'Ilu'  {)ur{x>>c  of  itu'  early  ar 
rival  c-i  new  students  is  to  help 
fri'Siimen  become  acquainted 
with  the  school  and  campu--> 
Too  much  help  for  freslimcn, 
however,  i.s  anli  chmactic. 
Tho>e  of  u.s  who  ha(i  never  bt*en 
away  to  school  were  excit«'(l. 
sup! -••MU'ly  optimistic  and  nit 
verv   nuK'li   a  I  raid 


a  professor  can't  begin  his  class 
until  his  twenty  Fieshineii 
bounce  in  at  twenty  past  the 
hour! 

Upper  classmen  al.so  have 
been  surprised  at  one  asptn-t  of 
the  isolated  Freshman  life;  the 
party  atmosphere  in  Hamilton 
Quad  continues  to  prevail  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  heavy 
work  load  has  begun  'The  Or- 
ganization Man"  class,  as  up 
perclassmen  had  hoped  to  label 
it,  often  resembles  more  the 
students  of  Miami  than  the  stu- 
dents of  the   Ivy  League. 

During  one  weekday  ni^jht. 
Freshmen  suddenly  poured  out 
of  the  dorms  fur  a  midnight 
sjxmtaneous  dance  "We  rnwer 
had  anything  like  that  last 
vtcir'"  n-m.trkfd  Jotirt  iMicfiacI- 
s</ii,  a  Brandeis  soptiotnor«v 
"When  we  w<'re  Frcshnuii  cv 
eiybody  tried  to  dvi  L'oovi 
gra(i<vs,"    added    a   co  cd        riiesi* 

U  .<-<.■   ^^,^  ^,,;  _  —  *       I  ... 

., ^.  .  «     ^w.  I  ■  ^,    t.\t    nc«  V  <■    HI    V\  OI   K 

Fit    hiiM  II  fiidn't  seem  too  con 
vincrd     I  )<-tt  TinintMl  to  takf  .id 

\'.ui'at't'    of    Ihi'    splendi<l    H,;ti> 

ll  ton        NOC  1,1  1         MM      up  l-'l   I  ■    .1  I  !MCI1 

lia\f  Ltcm-rallv  ln-cii  fftu.'.uil 
to  bury  thcm^rlves  in  tlit-ir 
Ik  loks 

HraodriN   Noria!    scientists    ■.iv>^ 
•-till  tryiru'   to  determine  the  ef- 

toi  t  Ih.it  liio  i.iik  of  u|>|>»'r  rl.tss 
ct  xiip.i  fi  \  h.e^  h.id  on  tl."  (  i  ,t  ■<> 
<)(  1 9t)7  I-  rcslunan  i -volition, 
hov\f\ci,  IS  still  m  il.s  «  \()t'ri 
imnt.ii  >I,t^<'  ;(n(i  iiin'o  time  i^ 
ne(  ifd  to  stud>  its  results.  One 
thuit;  Is  CM'r^.nn.  houevef.  the 
h'i  e->l  nni  n  el.iss  eontimti's  to 
(onfouni  ii[)per  :'l.iss;iien  ad 
no  ni.s!  I  ,ii  oi  s     .OKI    themselves. 


which  we  would  have  a  very 
difficult  time  in  meeting  and 
getting  to  know  the  new  fresh- 
men. 

This  problem  of  lack  of  com 
munication  between  classes  will 
certainly  not  be  alleviated  by 
ttie  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  were  told  by  several 
freshmen  that  the  administra- 
tion has  warned  them  not  to 
believe  what  upperclassmen 
tell  them  ai>out  Brandeis  since 
most  of  it  will  not  be  true  nor 
will  it  help  them  in  adjusting  to 
the  school 

It  is  difficult  enough  for 
freshmen  to  get  any  conception 
of  Brandeis  in  the  first  hectic 
weeks  and  it  is  even  more  diff: 
cult  to  understand  why  any  in- 
formation they  could  get  from 
up[H>rclassmen  might  hurt 
them. 

The  anlacfonism  that  this 
type  of  administrative  warning 
sets  up  .Si'ems  to  liavo  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  keepiiiLi 
classes  apart  It  may  t>e  valu 
:\V,\t  t.i  build  class  spirit  but 
n')l  at  the  e.\;pen-.e  of  a  sen-e 
of  (  oiii'nnnit>  ,  a  free  givt*  arei 
t.ike  wrtAi^en  indi\iduaN  Ho-, 
lility  O!  iijinal  I  ni4  outride  t!ic 
elassroon^  can  l)e  cariied  '.I'o  it 
i)V  e^eatln^^  .situations  not  n-n- 
diicive  to  ttie  jmrsuit  of  "truth, 
(A  en    unto    '■>    innermost    [)ar's" 

(.eri    Fut>rikaiit 
Babs  .^fterRut 
I.cuisc    \:it«'!! 


thrown   in   with   upperclassmen 


they  have  left  everything:  familiar  and  find  themselves  in 

a    totally   new  environment.    If— — 

to  let  freshmen  know  what's 
going  on.  However,  by  not  be- 
ing completely  subjected  to 
either  ix)int  of  view,  the  new 
students  are  probably  develop- 
ing an  opinion  of  their  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adminis- 
tration fear  that  upperclassmen 
would  poi.son  freshmen  minds 
IS  also  unfounded,  as  most  in- 
formation coming  from  the  ex- 
perienced has  been  very  con- 
structive and  helpful 

In  short,  freshman  segrega- 
tion is  profitable,  though  its 
quality  is  not  based  on  any  of 
th(^  arguments  thrown  arciund 
last  year  Segregation  iieyond 
the  freshman  year.  though 
would  not  be  good,  Ix'cause 
oncf  the  student  is  estal)lished, 
closer  a.s.MKiations  with  up(H»r- 
classmen  can  be  extremely 
profit. ible. 


/■')  c.s/i  fro'ri  und  othrr  stu- 
dt-nls  arc  uiritt'd  p»  siihuut 
IrUrrs  to  tfir  Jl'STlCK  c,r- 
jtrcssmq  thi'ir  vi*'}iys  on  the 
}•  I)  n  s  I  11  (J  sitiiadon  m  tlie 
fi  11  ni  ilton     Qttadra  "<;/«'. 


Having      coiicei  M'-d       [.'arerits,        JT    T  W  M     ' 

r;;';:,Kr'f,',:'%Vest.;:;;:  v;.',  Lnperciassnicn  rears 

booklets    We  ciio  n(»t  need  extra  #      # 


y 


ire  All   Baseless 


•)•) 


speeches  des<ril)ing  the  (ieiural 
Kducation  rt'(4uiremenl,s  oi  the 
price    of    tuition 

(;etting  With    It' 

The  most  nnporlanl  single 
thing  we  should  h<ive  gotten 
from  the  orientation  period 
was  a  sense  of  belon^^m^  to  the 
collegi*  corTHnur.iiy.  We  too 
wanted  t«»  be  able  to  tei!  anec- 
doies  or  ana<>/e  tne  "  rni*iKJ  of 
the    si  udents 

Every  moment  of  the  first 
few  day  .s  revf.iied  aDoUit  r 
Irutii,  ev«'n  unto  lis  inmi  ino.si 
parus,  concirning  Hrantlt.is  An 
exni.arating  leeiing  carne  from 
gt)inu  arouruJ  wire,  wo(Ki  and 
even  stone  fences  to  get  to  Kai 
man.  w'hich.  on  the  v)fni  lal 
campus  map,  is  next  to  the 
Bookstore  I  was  glad  no  one 
had  warned  me  that  going 
straight  down  from  Olin  Sang 
to  Hamilton  is  not  worth  the 
tenor  Someone  did,  nev«'rthe 
less,  give  away  that  Nathan 
ISc^f?"  !'^^'»"  •«  no*  on  the  man 
becau.sc  it  is  only  an  audi 
torium 

North    Ls    V.Asi 

I     quickly      found     out     that 
North  Quad   is  really  east,   that 
No.   10  is  the  door  in  the  castle 
to  the  Snack   Bar.  that  a  large 
hole  surrounded  by  wire  is  des- 
cril>ed    on    the    map    as    Pond 
How  long  does  it  take   to  find 
one's      mailbox,      explore      the 
library,    marvel    at    traffic     in   _,_,      .,^_ 
Cambridge,  pick  up  a  few  boys   Gradually,    these    came 
«nd    cease    to    get    along    with    related   in    the   mind«  of 
one's  roommate?  nnen    Ur>i>erclassmen  made  cer 

By  the  end  of  the  third  day    tain  they   knew   that   frtshmen  _,^ .. 

my    map    was    discarded,     my    segregation    had    l>een   a   torrid   the  upper  classes    Perhaps,  we, 
•xcitement    was    directed    tow-   topic   last   year   and   that   they,    the  class  of  '87,  have  something 
•rd  my  courses  and  I  felt  like   the     upperclassmen.     violently   novel  to  teach  Brandeis.  In  an- 
a     Brandeis     student.     Classes   opposed    it.    To    thi.s     the    only   case,  we  ask  a 
were  what  I  h«d  come  for  and   possible     response     from     most 
four   days    is    long   enough    to  freshmen  was  "Why^" 
wait  for  them.  Perhaps,      after      only      two 


BY  IN  A  WFITZM  AV 

On     Siinday,     Sept'  nitx  t      22. 
412  freshmen  entered  the  I'.i.m 
vdeis    canipus    with     varviru;    de 
i4rees  of  trepifiatioii    Some  vveif 
familiar     with     the     nni\e!sit\. 
others   u'ere    not;  ver\    f<  a    li.id 
previously     s.  < n     the     (|'i,it'ei> 
whieh  they   woiiid  call  "  lioine 
f<»r  .'M-ht  months. 

The  piir«  ly  physical  aspects 
of  the  quad  pleased  most  of 
the  St  vients  who  remarki-<i  >ii 
the  sfiijc  lousne^s  of  the  fi«Mm«.', 
the  tx'a.itv  of  the  jn.nd  a[\<\  the 
convenience  r»f  the  1  m  Pi m 
True,  there  were  inconveni- 
ences, in  Renficld  and  l'-.  n  the 
girl.s'  dorms,  there  \\'ere  ,i  lol.d 
of  nine  triples  and  even  tlie 
basement  study  ro-MOs  dark. 
dit'ary  cells.  were  o<  .  n[)ied 
However,     even     th« 

of  ;evor  four  hundred  e.i^er  du 
flenis     To    many,    it    seemed    as 
though    Hamilton    Quad    was    a 
s<df-contained,      coident       lom 
munity 

But  tlie  tranquility  was  muhx 
shattered  Freshmen  began 
hearing  the  It-rms  '  srgrcj^al:;-::" 
f»nd  'integratitin"  used  m  new. 
lUrange  ways  Warnings  not  to 
iK^lieve  upperclas^smen  were 
also       repealed       emphaiicaiiy 

to     l>e 
fre."^- 


.e      factors 
(M  hiKtasm 


weeks,    it    is    a    bit    hx^   early    to 
say   corudusively    that    freshrm n 
segregation    is   sujxMior   to   inte- 
gration    but    it    is   not    tfx)   early 
to  state  tliat   thie  fears  of  u|)per- 
classmcn  have  come  tt)  notlim^ 
The    cluef    fear    was    that    fresh- 
men    would     not      rneei     upper 
t  iaAsmen   and   not   \ye  effecdiveiv 
a  sNiini  l.-^'tvi    Mi  to    the    nniver->itv 
this  proved   gronnflless  as  fresh- 
man     an,'-   to   know    upperc  lass 
me:,    tiiioii.:!!    their    classes    and 
the     many     sp«H  lal      intt^restiriK 
groups    fiji)(  tionmg    on   <-am})us 
Also,  students  sougdt   the  ad- 
vice   of    the    a.ssistant    resident 
toui!  ^elors.    {M'oph^    well    quah- 
fied  to  give  reliable  advice 

In  any  case,  the  fre.shman 
year,  like  s  )  many  experiences. 
Is  a  time  that  only  a  freshman 
can  go  through;  it  is  an  exciting 
♦one  of  new  friendships,  new- 
awareness,  new  interests,  ana 
new  problems,  not  only  of  an 
academic  but  also  an  emotional 
nature  Although  upperclass- 
men can  advi'-c,  it  is  not  right 
for  them  to  take  on  these  Imr- 
dens    which    one    must    always 

oarrv       alnOf 

It  IS  true  that  the  freshmen 
often  tend  to  stay  with  their 
class,  but  they  have  much  in 
common  in  prot)iems  and  many 
adventures  to  share.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  an  exuberance 
and  freshness  found  in  the  class 
of   'ti7   that   IS   not   apparent   in 


'n 
aoiibt     thf     iiew     itudents 
would  feel  somewhat  lost   How 
ever,   being   together   with  oth 
ers  who  are  just  as  unsure  ere 
ates  more  than  usual  desire  to 
help    each    other    and    helps    to 
quickly     develop     new     friend 
ships    to    replace    the    old    ones 
and    keeps    the    freshman   from 
acute  homesickness 

A  less  imr)ortant  advantage 
is  the  extra  added  convenience 
added  to  the  dating  problem 
Boys  no  longer  have  to  trek  all 
across  campus  to  hnd  the  girl< 
and  waste  valuable  study  time 
in  transit  A  quick  trot  around 
the  pond  is  sufTicient.  The 
proximity  of  the  froshettes  also 
helps  to  keet>  out  uppeicia.ss 
competition. 

But  more  iriiporlant  than  just 
solving  dating  [)rohlems,  men 
u4<v^  v«<riit«  II  iivoi^  iienr  eacn 
other  help.s  t()  cure  .an  inlierent 
ill  assocnted  with  dorm  hfe 
Hoys  or  »>iris  hvint-  witti  their 
own  sex  m  a  vommiimtv  .situ- 
ation .seem  to  find  a  ijieit  re  id 
to  prove  to  their  d.nm  m.e.s 
their  respective  masculinity  or 
fi'inininitv  This       results       m 

large  I4i"up  sharno^  sfssions 
wdu  re  boys  detail  their  \arioos 
conquests  and  girls  ex;K)wnd  on 

their      \A':<  rHro'' ..-v  '      l\   (if      ';:!!"•; 

or    n.ime  dro[)    li^ts        }  low.  v  .r. 
living    across     the    (j  u  a  d    from 
each  other  and  being  able  to  sit 
on    the   lawn    tog«dher   and    sinij 
or   study   or  droj)   in   easily   and 
.see   each    other    during    a    work 
break    pro*,  ides    .i    more   normal 
and   prolidable   v\a\'   of  proving 
oneself     This   i  ,  actually  true  of 
the    '"int^'cr.p.'d       hvih^;    iM-i^nn 
this   year   ail   over   camtms      Hnt 
it     IS    extra   important    to    fres!. 
men   in   their   '  riew    v^orld  " 

Ttie    ctiar^*'    made    la>t    year 
that   segretj.ition    of    the    iruom 
ing  (lass  would   allow  admmis 
tration  inculcation  of  the  naivf 
minds    of    the    students    is    l>oth 
untrue     ..nd      insultin;>     to     the 
freshmen       Nothing    particular- 
ly  doctrinaire   from   the   admn 
istration   has   reached   Hamilton 
Quadrangle  to  date  ,.nd  enouk'h 
has    filtered    down    from    upper 
(dassmen    ahoui    courses     teacl; 
ers,    and    the    school    in    gener<i! 


Lhuinsivcrcd 


By   RARRV 


HANII  I  S 

the  fresh- 


QUK.STlON     Vvhv 
iTian    <dass    secret*.!' .-d 

KI'\T(>[<     Th.-    .eiministrat  lori 
h.is  coiisiantly   been  in  confl..  t 
with    the   student   l>ody    To   reni- 
<Hi\    this  situation    the   admmis- 
^'.I'uon    has    decKit  <1    to    ch,uit;»» 
the  F^randeis  ima*.;.-  mio  a  m>r(' 
wholesome,      managt-able.      arid 
i'  >s    radical    one      The    sei^ie^.i- 
tion  of  the  freshman  (lass,  and 
i'»   f:i"t.  the  (  iass  (,f   H.fiT   is  step 
one  in  (h.,  ne\N    :mag(>  plan    TTh* 
class  of  nfJT  was  chosen   in  the 
new    imai.;.-     It    v\as    tfmn    se-re- 


•  I- , 


t:ate(j    ; 

saved  f 
fluence  of  th, 
four  V  e  ( r  s  t  h « 


lopes    ma'    l!     v\ot 


filefr 

inid  V 

whicti 
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lid  be 

'■'    -r;  u  ;  d  irn;"   iri  - 

iM>P'T  cla.sses    In 

[lian  will  be  coni- 


rie 


Hr.indeis      student 

will      lark      the     color     for 

It  \\  ,i^  knov\ n    ')iit  It   wi  11 

>*•    a    IxKly    the    administration 

(an    control 

QI'F.STIO.V  Does  the  lo^ric 
in  the  a!>.>ve  rumors  and  many 
more  that  ex  is?  ,»,,  ihe  campus 
make  them  valid'' 

QIIF.STION      What    has    ha[>- 
[>erosi    to    the    Brancieis    mottoT 
f'"itei    m    t  he    Minlitjlit 
•st    in    the   shadows   of 


('an  it  tx 

(»r    is    't    ! 


pett  mt 
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Communications  Lack 
Major  Fault  ol  Quad 


By  LARRY    BROWN 

An  experiment,   the  adminis- 
tration calls  our   housing  situa 
tion,  a  betrayal  of  ttie  students' 
wishes,   say    the   upperclassmen 

II    IS    uiiitcuii    »\»i      111*^     ,r<*    iitZZZ'^t 

either  conclusion  I  cannot  im 
agine  myself  as  a  guinea  pig 
under  the  analysing  eye  of  the 
administration.  n(»r  can  I  im 
agine  the  idea  of  a  freshman 
living  unit  the  obj(»ct  of  ma'^s 
protest  I  can  only  s«h>  dormi- 
tory living  as  I  have  known  it 
from  my  'imitt>d  experience,  as 
a  196.3  Brandeis  freshman  apart 
from  the  mainstream  of  stu- 
dents  and   activities. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  the  new  system. 
Fir«»tly,   the   appteiiensions  and 


same  predicament  All  f«dIovr 
students  went  out  of  their  way 
to  t>e  friendly  m  the  (N)mm<.n 
drive  to  overcome  the  same 
fears  Secondly,  the  now  hous- 
ing system  provides  a  means 
cor  class  consciousn*«?i»  Ah  «-«,;, 
the  frt^shm-^n  have  displayed 
much  "class  spirit  "  Witness  the 
two  freshman  mixers  and  the 
ma.ssivc  hodenany  session  high- 
lig'hted  by  a  horah  around  the 
reflecting  {xk)!  last  Wtninesday. 
However,  our  ident  ty  at  Bran- 
deis is  as  uie  clas^  oi  i»G7,  more 
than   as   individuals 

Whether  the  advantages  of 
easier  adjustment,  a  ready- 
made  s<K'ial  life,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  class  unity  off- 
sets the  disadvantage  of  a  lack 
of  a«wociation  with  most  ot  (he 
school  is  the  question  As  a 
freshm.an.  knowing  no  other 
system.   I   have   no   answer   ex- 


we  ask  a  chance  to  prove   the  strangeness  of  a  new  cam  -. --, „,.    . 

ourselves   not   only   as  individ-    pus  was  lessened,  knowing  that  cept    the    feeling    tlial    perhaps 

uals.    but   al»o.^s   the  class   of  everyone  In  the  dorm  and  the  we.     the    freshman    class,    are 

1<>87.  whole   quadrangie  waa  in   the  being  cheated. 
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(Continued  from  Pogc  2) 

versity  It  is  the  conception  of 
a  university  as  a  community 
inustained  and  motivated  by  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas,  the  con- 
fliot  of  viewpoints,  the  pursuit 
©f  knowledge,  uninhibited  by 
external  influences.  This  may 
fit  the  'ivory  tower"  appella- 
tion, but  it  is  out  of  such  an  in- 
tellectual community  that  the 
pathways  of  human  progress 
and  betterment  proceed. 

The  liberal  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versity includes  a  deep  belief  in 
Uie  ability  of  the  student  com- 
mimity  to  govern  itself  intelli- 
gently in  such  areas  as  extr*.- 
curricular  activities  and  social 
life,  and  the  ability  to  make  a 
Bignificant  contribution  to  the 
liiuversity  community  and  the 
realization  of  its  goals  The 
Btiident  community  is  not  a 
ni  e  r  e  ascending  staircase 
divided  and  known  by  the 
c  lass  nomes  of  '65.  '66.  '67,  but 
lather  a  group  of  men  and 
women  eager  to  learn  and  able 
to  eontribule  to  their  univcr- 
Rjly  eommunitv .  The  relation  of 
the  libiral  ideal  to  the  educa- 
tional community  was  stated  by 
Wotxirow  Wilson  some  time 
ago 

My  plea,  ihen,  is  this:  that 
we  now  deliberately  set  our- 
selves to  make  a  home  for 
the  spirit  of  learning;  that  we 
recognise  our  colleges  on  the 
lines  of  this  simple  ^onccp- 
lion,  that  a  college  is  not  only 
a  body  of  studies  but  a  mode 
•f  association  ...  It  must  be- 
come a  community  of  schol- 
ars and  pupils  —  a  free  com- 
munity but  a  very  real  one, 
in  which  democracy  may 
work  its  reasonable  triumphs 
of    aceommodation,    its    vital 

'Die  dtincKratic  method  in 
the  ur.ivrr:  :ty  does  not  connote 
slavish  (U\(>iion  to  ii\ajority 
decision,  for  ren^iotion  is 
l'!\.iL  to  the  varyiii^  Uv<l>  of 
inltn-^l.  function,  .nul  ability 
within    the     institutional     hier 


archy.  We  do  not  propose  that 
students  outvote  faculty  and 
administration  o  n  university 
policy.  The  democratic  method 
in  higher  education  involves 
the  eliciting  of  ideas  from  all 
groups  in  the  institution  with 
the  aim  of  achieving  the  best 
possible  Judgment.  The  stu- 
dents have  a  unique  vantage 
point  and  can  therefore  make  a 
contribution  to  the  creative  in- 
terchange which  determines 
educational  policy  —  curricula, 
scholarship  policy,  tuition, 
housing,  admissions  policy.  As 
one  educator  has  noted: 

The  college,  as  a  commu- 
nity, can  reach  its  objectives 
only    if   there    is   a    growing 
sense  of  common  goals  and  an 
opportunity  and  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  to  accept 
personal      responsibility      i  n 
achieving  them. 
As     students     we     are     not 
troubled  by   administrative  au- 
tocracy,  but   rather   by   admin- 
istrative   paternalism     Student 
activities   such  as  student   gov- 
ernment   committees    on    hous- 
ing and  educational  policies  are 
considered     good    training    for 
democratic  leadership  and  com- 
munity participation,  as  an  ex- 
perience   in    citizenship.    Brt   a 
paternalistic      detachment      re- 
mains  as   to    the   possible   con- 
tribution of  students  to  the  in- 
stitution    The    results    of    such 
detachment  have  been  twofold: 
1.  It  has  prevented  the  ma- 
jority  of  students   from  hav- 
ing any  real  conception  of  the 
goals  of  their  university,  and 
from  working  consciously  to 
make    these    goals    a    reality 
through  their  own   academic 
and    extracurricular     pro- 
grams. 

2  It  has  resulted  in  stu- 
dent  Rovernment  protests 
over  policy  decisions  reached 
without  consultation.  Such 
protest  is  not  desired  by  stu 
denl  Rovernnient  It  prevents 
anv  careful  consideration  of 
problems    when    our    rigbt    to 


be     Involved     b     constaBtiy 
questioned. 

Student  participation  in  ac- 
tivities directed  to  contributing 
to  the  betterment  of  our  school 
and  the  preservation  of  the 
ideal  of  a  liberal  university  is 
also  surely  not  superficial.  We 
must  of  course  realize  that  in- 
cumbent upon  the  student  com- 
munity if  it  wishes  to  assume 
this  role  of  responsibility  is  the 
avoidance  of  hasty  criticism, 
and  of  antagonistic  rhetoric, 
combined  with  a  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  facts.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  disagreement  of 
criticism  is  necessarily  founded 
upon  hasty  judgments  and 
doctrinaire  reactions,  or  that 
judgments  must  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  we  have  a 
definitive  edition  of  the  facts, 
until  they  are  written  in  a  his- 
tory book,  until  we  can  no 
longer  affect  the  decision-mak- 
ing process. 

The  following  quote,  1  be- 
lieve, provides  the  proper  con- 
clusion to  my  remarks,  by  pin- 
pointing the  importance  of  stu- 
dent activity. 

If  student  participation  is 
making  the  most  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. It  will  serve  to  de- 
velop interest  in  the  school, 
increase  school  spirit,  and 
improve  the  morale  of  the 
college  community.  These  are 
not  the  times  for  school  spirit 
to  be  identified  with  athletic 
orgies  of  cinematic  propor- 
tions or  thousand  -  dollar 
proms.  The  work  of  the 
school  is,  oddly  enough,  edu- 
cation —  education  with  its 
many  aspects  and  facets. 
School  spirit  is  that  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  which 
comes,  in  the  process  of  edu- 
cation, from  contact  with 
p-cple  and  ideas  greater  than 
the  self,  from  consciousness 
xii  a  living  tradition  of  a  self- 
less service,  from  cooperation 
toward  truly  great  ends, 
from  cons*  itiusness  of  the 
broad  Roals  of  human  en 
deavor. 
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Valedictory  Address 


(f^ni'itwird  from  Page  2) 
aiJH  titt    for    insult. 


A     univ«r'ity     is     neither     a 
nhrltir   for    the   mentally   elean- 
fituiven      rtor    an    exptnnu  nl    in 
conununal    nourosis.      It    is   not, 
iii  short    a  world  of  walking'  at- 
titudes   un\iolated    by    ideas    or 
riason.    It  dot-s  not  oj>erate  ac- 
cording  to   the   logic   of  a   jelly- 
brauie^l     idealism     and     !ii;>eral 
isin     which    clutches    to    iif^    im- 
j>r»vsive     heaving    l>OP^ini    all    of 
free    th<.nMht,    simpilv    by    virtue 
iif  :t^  iMing  so  niarveiously  fr^'C. 
An     education     must     enable 
<»ne    to    make    distinctions,    to 
make  discriminations,  to  judge. 
t(.   •  vahiate.  to  select.    There    is 
a    (iitlertnce,    for    example,    be- 
Iv. »  en  tlie  theatre  of  the  absurd 
and     WHham      Shakespeare,     a 
difleitncc  in  vulue.  a  ditlerence 
not  to  tx'  dismi.sstd  entirely   by 
irftrence    to    historical    change. 
Aii     thoughts     are    not    c-c^ually 
J  rofound.   aii    nieas  not  equally 
j'ij.'iiitK  ant    all  modes  of  life  not 
equall>     w(»rthy    of    emulation 
To     rnako     a     distinction     is     to 
niake    a    defision;    that   decision 
iniirt    {«»unt   for    something    and 
en.    iivii.-^i   care   aixnit   its  conse- 
rjii*  t)(  es     There  must  be  an  ele- 
11, •  nt  of  r;.sk  involved. 

At    a    time    in    history    distin- 
f iiistud  by  the  collapse  of  tradi- 
tional    distinction*    ar>d    cate- 
frone?    in   which   the  world  was 
once    comprehended,    it    is    the 
responsibility   of   the  university 
to     maintain     those    categories. 
For  it  IS  not  their  validity  which 
has  l>een  challenged  in  u»e  firml- 
ern    world,    but    their    expedi- 
er.(  %       The     university's     judg- 
?n»rits  should  not  be  based  upon 
<  «.nsideralions    of     expediency, 
but    upon   those  of  cultural   ne- 
cessity.    The     university     must 
preservo  and  keep  aiive  certain 
values,   certain    ways  of    think- 
ing      feeling,      and      pc^rceiving 
which  have  been  inherited  from 
the  past  and  which  are.  regret- 
tably but  inevitably,  disappear- 
ing in  the  wcjrld  of  fact. 

At  a  time  when  contemporary 
literature,  for  example,  has 
b<'*  n  reduced  to  a  eolieetinn  of 
notebooks  full  of  existential 
scpicals  and  barbaric  yawlps. 
t^ie    university    must   preserve, 


if  only  for  itself  and  future 
generations,  ct  rtain  tiittiia  of 
txcellenc-e  and  tiistc.  and  the 
notion  that  vahu'S  are  not  func- 
tions sxdely  <,»f  jmm«liate  sen- 
sations 

At  a  time  when  the  damage 
done  to  both  the  verbal  and  the 
visual  arts  by  the  cynicism  of 
advertising  and  the  mass  m.edia 
has  reached  incalculable  pro- 
|.x>rtions,  the  university  must 
keep  words  clean  and  unrelated 
to  mercenary  motives  and  slo- 
ganeering, must  preserve  mean- 
ings and  must  keep  alive  the 
possibdity  of  those  experiences 
which  would  be  impossible 
without  the  words. 

A  university  is  a  means  for 
the  continuation  of  human 
thought.  So  long  as  there  is 
even  a  ieir»uie  possibility  that 
generations  will  succeed  us.  we 
have  no  right  to  live  only  for 
the  immediate  moment,  and  we 
mu.«-t  behave  as  though  tl^ie 
questions  could  be  answercKi. 
We  must  shape  our  raw  *"mo 
tions    into    thought,    and    if    we 


Student  Counci 
Summary 


would  be  men  rather  than  mere 


collections  of  sen.sory  apparatus, 
needing  only  to  be  fed  and 
soothed,  then  there  can  be  no 
room  lor  despair  or  cheap  cyn- 
icism. 

Knowledge  is  bought  throu:gh 
many  forms  of  pain  and  loneli- 
ness. Half  truths  are  unendur- 
able to  us.  and  if  it  is  toward 
certainty  that  we  strive,  toward 
a  means  of  living  honestly  with 
ourselves,    toward    those  truths 

which  may  be  salvagtKi  from 
•  1  ••  1  » . 

tir.ns,  then  there  is  room  only 
for  a  great,  but  uncompromis- 
ing, love  for  that  which  we  have 
salvaged,  which  will  serve  as 
its  own  end. 

For  CKiucation  is.  finally,  a 
weapon  againsi  liie  vast,  sense- 
less tedium  and  mediocrity 
which  results  from  a  blindness 
to  all  but  the  immediate,  which 
reduces  all  values  to  the  com- 
mon   denominator    of    the    mo- 


WALTHAM  MOTOR  INN 

Representing  the  ultimote  in  functionol  design  ond  comfort, 
the  Wolthom  Motor  Irwi  is  in  the  h«ort  of  the  world's  scientific 
oreo.  ^       :  ■    -'m- 

PooTuriMff 

The  Gourmet  Room 

and 

Unicorn  Cocktail  Lounge 

TOTTEN  POND  ROAD 

off  RTE.   128  WALTHAM 

(Wintei   Sffe«f  exit  48E) 

•99-3000  —  TWX  894-4415 


RENE   JENNINGS 
Sol«a  Mowyff 


WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

GIARDINA'S  RESTAURANT 

now  serving  fine  foods  and  choice  liquors 

•  ITALIAN-AMERICAN   CUISINE 

•  SEA    FOOD   AND   STEAKS 

•  TAKE-OUT   ORDERS 

•  PRIVATE    ROOM   FOR    SMALL   GROUPS   AND    PARTIES 


CORNER   MAIN   &   MOODY 


TW   3-2227 


yi^mmy'-f 


>i:i£*:;.V-K;V;,;:: 


';*J»S*^' 


f/i 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW  3-1900  —  1276 


8  AM  -10  P.M.  Mon.-Thurt. 
8  A.M.-11  P.M.  Fri.  4  Sot. 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  inc. 

867  Main  Street,   Waltham   54,   Mass. 

Most  complete   list  of   imported   ond   domestic 

-  beers  —  liquors 
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(Continued  jrom  Page  3) 

Student  Council,  the  Bran- 
dei.s  Alumni,  and  the  Office  of 
Career  Planning  will  jointly 
sponsor  a  Career  Corifc^rence 
on  February  22  in  an  eff^ort  to 
acquaint  undergraduates  with 
various  types  of  graduate  work 
and  jobs.  TTie  program  will  >>^ 
directed  not  only  for  those  stu- 
dt-iits  who  are  uncertain  of 
their  plans  aftt-r  graduation, 
b'it  :'!«":  for  those  who  have  de- 
cided on  their  career. 

4.  Orirntation  Committer 
The    Orientation    Committee 

was  alk)cated  $2.')0  for  its  se- 
mester program  The  Commit- 
tee hrts  piafuit-vl  it  Creative 
Arts  Night  and  a  Student  Ac 
tivities  Night  in  addition  to 
teas  and  di.scussion  groups. 

5.  The  Handbook 

Tlie  Brandeis  HandlxKtk  will 
be  issued  to  students  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 

6.  SNCC 

Council  mad«^  SNCC  n  tem- 
porary conimittee  (jf  Coiuu  il. 
As  soon  as  a  constiiulion  is  cp- 
provfHi,  SNCC  will  become  a 
club. 

7.  Social   Committer 
Mike  frozen  gave  a  report  of 

the  Social  Conr^mitlee's  pro- 
gram for  the  year  In  the  near 
future  the  Committee  is  plan- 
ning an  All-Scliool  Mixer,  dorm 
parties  in  North  and  East  Quad- 
rangles, a  talent  show,  and  a 
skating  party    Winter  Weekend 


16 
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Student  Council  Senior  Rep- 
resentative 
Mitchell  Sandweiss  resig:ned 
as  one  of  the  senior  representa- 
tives to  Council.*  The  Council 
accepted  his  resii^nation  with 
refret.  An  election  for  his  suc- 
cessor will  take  place  October 
14  (if  no  primary  is  needed)  or 
October  17  (If  the  primary  is 
the  14th).  Any  senior  who  is  in- 


ment.  and  hence  precludes  the    terested   in  the  position  should 

possibility     of     significant    dis-   submit     his     name     to     Emily 

linciions.  l^aajTsrcrthy    er    Dick    Wir.kc'— 

It  iR.  finally,  an  instrument  of   stern  hy  Friday,  October  12. 

selection,  a  means  of  defining, 

accurately  and  precisely,  what    *  On  account  of  a  recent  case  of 
one  bates   and  what  one  loves.        mononucleosis. 


A  STRESS 

ANALYSIS 

OF  A 

STRAPLESS 

EVENING 

GOWK 

And  Other  Essays  for  a  Scientific  Age 

Edited  by  Robert  A.  Baker,  Psychologist 

1 1  lust  rat  eci  by  Stanley  Wyatt 

Who  s;>ys  structural  pfigineenn^^  work  is  dull?  Ftiiflmg  th« 
formula  that  would  hdld  up  a  *.?ra[)Ufss  evfrung  gown  w<isn"t 
easy  but  it  was  a  bnll  This  is  only  one  sarTipit  of  thf  s<  ten- 
tific  research  that  is  graphirally  rf-rordcd  tn  this  petuhar  tot" 
lection  of  essays.  Sonie  of  the  others  — 

Leo  Szilard,  a  world  renowned  physicist,  looks  at 
man's  future  on  Planet  Cyt>efnctica.  Things  don't 
look  so  good. 

Meihem  in  Ce  K/asrum  ushers  in  "National  Easy 
Language  Week".  Al  unecesary  leters  in  ce  aHat>et 
ar  dropd  to  alow  us  tu  hav  a  reali  sensibi  writen 
•ar^ug. 

A  Psychoana^SfS  cf  U.  S.  Missile  Fai/ures.  Alt 
•(••v*t*«>4>  l>M*t  *.•  m\.'m,-u%i  uft  ir>e  pad  are  secretly  sent 
to  •  not  doctor  in  Miami. 

There's  more  by  such  liphtheatled,  egghead  types  as  John 
Updike;  C.  Northcote  Parkinson.  .Jaines  E.  Miller.  Chairman, 
Dept  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography,  N.  Y.  U.;  Norman 
Applezweig,  Consulting  Biochemtst;  Runoif  R.  Schmefl,  Re' 
warch  Administrator  at  the  University  of  Michigan,         $3.95 

I       Take  thl^  c-'upiir^    fn    y(ur    Ixx^sti  rp  or   moil   it  tn  r»(jf'lish<»r. 
PRENTICE-HALL,  INC.  Drpt    ,31),  f n<-,ir-w.,r>.)  C\,U-,  N    J. 

Pl«»»e  send  m«L copies  of  A  STRfSS  ANAl  YSIS  Of  A  STRAPLESS  CVENiNG 

GOWN  @  $3.9S  «  copy.  Po»tp«*d  i(  I  *ncios«       G  check      Jj  money  order. 
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SNCC  Workers  Held 


Page  Seven 


(Continued  from  Page  3)  » 
Am  they  walked  in  orderly 
fashion  across  a  lot  (to  avoid 
blocking  the  street),  they  were 
attacked  by  police  and  depu- 
tized citizens  who  were  armed 
with  guns,  clubs,  and  cattle 
prodders.  which  are  electric  in- 
struments giving  a  severe  shock 
and  leaving  burns  Most  of  the 
demonstrators   were   arretted. 

. Zev  Aelony  was  arrested 
with  34  others  who  went  to 
pray  at  the  police  station  on 
Angust  17.  Zev.  a  CORE  work- 
er, was  charged  with  "inciting 
to  insurrection  "  He  had  been 
following  the  group  at  some 
distance,  and  denied  participa- 
tion in  the  demonstration.  He 
slated  that  his  work  in  Ameri- 
cus  involved  organizing  a  co- 
operative for  50  to  60  Negro 
farmers  at  Koinonia.  and  that 
he  had  not  encouraged  Negroes 
to  demoiistiate. 

C.  B.  King,  lawyer  for  ti»e 
defendants,  declared  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  had,  m  a 
similar  Georgia  cast,  held  this 
use  of  the  insurrection  statute 
to  be  unconstitutional.  How- 
ever, SNCC  estimates  that  such 
legal  proceedings  could  take 
from  two  to  four  years  to  be 
cuinpleted. 

The  city  of  Americus   is   lo- 

New  Advisors 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

sity  in  1950  He  taught  govern- 
ment at  Amhprst,  Mt  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges,  where  he 
specialized    in    state    and    local 

fovernment  In  1957,  Governor 
Vaster  Furcolo  appointed  him 
Director  of  Research  and  Fis- 
cal and  Educational  Adviser.  In 
1959.  Furcolo  named  him  Slate 
Btidgef  Comnussioner.  a  post 
that  he  held  until  he  cmhh-  (m 
Brandeis 

Mathew    Sgan    was    Assistant 
Director    of    Admissions    before 
his  appointment  as  Assistant  to 
tht»  Dean     Mr     Sgan   graduated 
from   the   University   oi   Massa 
chusetts    in    1956    and    received 
his   M  A     from  Colgate   in    1958 
His    recently     completed     Ph  D 
thesis    in    sociology    at    Cornell 
was    entitled.     "Sociology     ar>d 
The    Field    of    College    F*erson 
nel    Work  "    He    held    advising 
positions    at     Colgate,     Cornell, 
and    U     of    Minnesota    before 
coming    t<»     Brandeis    m     19til 
Mr    Sgan   has  done    research   in 
college  life,  vocational  guidance. 
ar>d  prot)lems  of  college  adniis 
sions 

Class  adviser  Phyllis  Carol 
Silverman  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Hunter  College.  New  York 
City,  in  1961.  majoring  in  Eng 
lish  literature.  In  1963,  Miss 
Silverman  received  a  MA  in 
Education  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity Before  coming  to  Brandeis 
she  was  a  camp  counselor  and 
elementary  school  teacher 


B  ire  her 

f Continued  from  Page  4) 

out  of  welfare  is   inadequate  m 
a    society    in    which    unemploy 
ment  is  involuntary,  when  mil 
lions  of  American;;   looking   for 
work  cannot  find  any 

The  removal  of  the  Federal 
government  from  civil  rights  is 
an  inadequate  response  to  tiie 
refusal  of  southern  politicians 
and  southern  states  to  permit 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  by 
the  Negro  citizens  of  the  states. 
it  is  inadequate  in  the  face  of 
the  persistence  of  several 
southern  states  in  the  joiling, 
and  persecution  of  those  who 
are  lighting  for  the  rights  of 
^#«-u,Me  wno  nave  t>een  deprived 
of  them.  A  discussion  of  the 
validity  of  the  14th  amendment 
is  irrelevant  and  inadequate 
when  four  girls  at  prayer  are 
deprived  of  life  without  due 
process  of  law,"  when  whites 
and  Negroes,  from  North  and 
South  are  deprived  of  their  lib- 
erty in  southern  jails  snd  courts 
again,  "without  due  process  of 
law."  Any  discussion  of  the 
qualifications  of  Negroes  who 
wish  to  vote  is  inadequate  in 
the  face  of  the  persistent  re 
fusai  on  the  part  nt  »outh#»rn 
registrars  to  permit  Negroes 
\  ith  college  degrees  to  register 
to  vote. 

No.  Dr.  Waite,  those  answers 
just  won't  do. 


cated  in  Sumter  County,  deep 
»n  the  Black  Belt  of  Georgia. 
More  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
country's  rural  population  is 
Negro.  SNCC  has  been  work- 
ing here  since  January,  1963, 
in  a  voter  registration  cam- 
paign and  in  attempts  to  de- 
segregate the  Martin  Theater 
and  other  public  facilities.  With 
the  assistance  of  Don  Harris, 
the  local  Negroes  organized  the 
Sumter  County  Movement,  a 
group  working  through 
methods  of  peaceful  direct  ac- 
tion; and  field  workers  began 
visiting  the  local  farms  urging 
Negroes  to  apply  for  voter  reg- 
istration. At  present  500  to  600 
Negroes  are  on  the  voting  rolls, 
more  than  twice  the  number 
previously  registered. 


Ti 


IB  i.rGiii  t>ii5  campaign 
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Announcing  The  Exclusive  Billiard  Club 


much  of  the  fear  and  tensif)n 
in  Americus  has  sprung  White 
segregationists  feel  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  presence  of 
civil  rights  workers,  who  do  not 
belong  there,  t'ne  community 
would  have  no  Negro  discon- 
tent and  unrest  This  endorst*- 
ment  of  a  policy  of  repression 
is  summed  up  in  a  statement 
made  by  Tom  Hooks,  former 
president  of  the  Americus 
Chamt)er  of  Commerce; 

"I  hope  they  will  get  any 
outsider  for  anything  they  can 
get  them  for,  until  they  find  out 
they  are  not  wanted  here." 

From  the  Negro  community 
in  Americus,  Georgia,  have 
come  numerous  charges  of  po- 
lice brutality  and  legal  terror 
being  maliciously  employed  to 
crush  all  desegregation  at- 
tempts. During  the  past  sum- 
mer over  200  Americus  Negroes 
were  beaten  and  jailed  for  par- 
ticipating in  peaceful  demon- 
stration."* and  .?ft  still  remain  in 
prisons  and  w  o  r  k  c  a  ni  p  s  , 
"farmed  out"  lx*cause  they  are 
unal)li'  to  post  the  bail  b<mds 
needed  for  their  reiea.se  How- 
ever, the  F'ederal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  said  it  could  find 
no  evidence  of  police  brutality 
here. 
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The  Cue  And  Cushion 

A  New  Club  for  Members  Omly 

•    NEWEST  SOCIAL  SPORT 

Long  popular  with  the  nnost  affluent,  billiards  and 
pocket  billiards  have  been  enjoyed  by  Royalty  and  So- 
ciety for  nnany  years.  Now  West  Suburban  families 
ore  enjoying  the  fascination  of  Club  Billiords  at  The 
Cue  And  Cushion,  the  Notion's  first  private,  limited- 
membership  billiard  club  for  business,  professional 
and  university  men  and  women 

•    LUXURIOUS    PRIVATF   CI  MB 

The  club  is  completely  new  with  burntbhed  gold  car- 
peting, gold  and  white  billiard  equipment,  walnut 
paneled  walls  and  soft  background  music  The  Cue 
And  Cushion  facilit.es  include  on  art  exhibit,  a 
hbrory-iounge  with  the  lotest  business,  sports  and 
fashion  magazines,  a  freshmenr  area  and  on  attrac- 
tively furnished  powder  room  for  the  ladies. 

•    THE  MEMBERS 

You'll  find  women  enjoying  Club  Billiards  during  sp>e- 
cial  lad«es  lessons  and  coffee  parties  or  during  informal 
competition  among  ladies'  teams  You'll  find  your 
friends  ond  their  guests  at  the  club  Instruction  is 
provided  for  new  players  or  to  help  you  brush  up 
your  gome. 

•    MEMBERSHIP    INFORMATION 

Coll  the  club  (899-3031)  and  ask  to  r-^reive  ;r.crr.t>ef- 
ship  information  or  drop  in  and  talk  with  the  memt>er- 
ship  secretary  The  address  is  876  Lexington  St  , 
Walltiam,  Mass 


Coffee  Hc)iis< 


Opens  Friday       fg^  sensation 


The  Charles  River  Valley 
Boys,  a  blue  grass  group,  will 
lx»  the  featured  performers 
when  the  newly  redecoratt»d 
and  repainted  Cholniondeley'a 
r(»opens    Friday     light 

Other  entertainers  to  perform 
at  the  coffee  house  Jater  tins 
month  are  Bobby  Jones,  a  l>al 
lad  singer:  Geoff  Muldaur, 
blues;  The  Silver  Leaf  Quintet, 
gosjx^l  singers;  and  Judy  Rmier- 
ick,  a  West  Coast  blues  singer 
who  performed  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Folk  Festival  last  month 
Saturday,  Cholmondclcy'*  will 
present  a  Hootcnanny,  featur- 
ing the  playing  and  singing  of 
Brandeis  students.  (See  Dave 
Berkowitz  or  Howie  L^^mbert 
for    information) 

Identification  cards  must  Ih^ 
presented  by  Brandeis  students 
on  week  end  nights  only,  all 
other  entertainment  night 
guests  must  pay  an  admission 
charge  of  one  dollar  Cholmon 
deleys  will  be  open  every 
week  nitiht,  serving  its  tradi 
tionally  interesting  food  and 
tjeve  rages 


52  DELICIOUS  VARIETIES 

Brandeis  Special 


This    Week    Only 
ALL  THE    PANCAKES 

YOU  CAN  EAT  . 


Venezuela 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

seldom  the  supplier's  preoccu- 
pation  and   the  main   incentive 

to       und**''to  W  in «»       it  A'^'-l       *^ll 

status  question   remains. 

With  the  exception  perhaps 
of  some  of  the  upper  class  the 
main  problem  is  not  indiffer- 
ence but  ♦o  overcome  inertia 
and  resignation  and  an  intel- 
lectualization  whose  practical 
realization  meets  with  a  reti 
cence  born  of  status-conscious- 
ness. Nationalism,  distinguish- 
ing oneself  from  the  citizen  of 
a  foreign"  country.  Venezuela 
has.  what  I  would  suggest  it 
needs  is  a  feeling  of  Internal 
Solidarity.  T,.  use  P  s 
worH«     "u/nrk    tn   rfn   fh*»rf>   i«   in 

abundance;  only  hands  are 
needed."  And  I  would  add  that 
these  hands  should  come  from 
all  sectors,  high,  low,  student 
and  peasant  alike. 


1^^    2^_4£. 
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2000  WORDS  A  MINUTE 


WITH  EXCELLENT  COMPREHENSION  AND  RETENTION 

TOU  CAN  READ  200  259  PAGES  AN  HOUR  usinif  the  AC  (  ELERATED 
READINC;  techniqHe.  You'll  learn  (o  read  smoothly  DOWN  the  page  comprebend- 
img  at  speeds  of  1.03$  &•  2.M#  v^r.-i-  •  :^i!-:itc.  A^  .c^m;;*^^  m  cmveitent.  Many 
,»««»i^e  re»o  up  t«  4,000  words  a  minnte.  This  is  n«t  a  skimming  meiliod;  you 
definitely  read  every  word. 

You  can  effectively  apply  the  ACCELERATED  READING  technique  to  text 
books  and    factual   material,   as  well  as   to   feneral    reading.     Your   accuracy    and 
enjoyment  will   be  increased  by  this  unique  method  of  reading.    No  machines  or 
gadgets  are  used  in  learning:  this  skill. 

A  class  in  ACCELERATED  READING  will  be  held  in  Boston  bej^inning  Oct. 
!(•.  One  2'i  hour  session  each  week  for  10  weeks  is  all  that's  necessary  for  you 
to  be  reading  1,000  lo  2.000  words  a  minute  with  good  comprehension  by  Christ- 
mas.   It's  wonderful  to  be  able  to  read  a  book  in  one  sitting,  and  see  it  as  a  whole. 

Be  our  K:uest  al  a  30  minute  public  demonstration  of  the  ACCELERATED 
READINC;  technique  on  TCESDAY.  Oct.  8  at  8  P  M.  The  demonstration  will  be 
held  at  HOTEL  KENMORF,  490  CommoHwraich  Ave.,  Ronton     BRING  A  ROOK! 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ACCELERATED  READING  INC. 

507  FiHh  Arenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  •  Pkone  OX  7-5895 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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572  SOUTH  STREET      TW  9-2214 
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DRUGS 


USED  BOOKS 
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CLOTHING 
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SKIRT 
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Th«  Drandeis  Coop  is  an  indepondenf  concern 
in  no  way  connoctod  with  the  University. 
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JlJiSTICE 


And  There  Was  a  Film  Festival 


Neuj  swx^nm'xng  pool  neart  completion. 


New  York  City  has  been  found  for  the  past  few  years  to  be  conspicuously  lacK- 
Ing  that  nnost  recent  creation  of  Western  civilization,  that  strange  phenomenon  called 
the  "film  festival."  A  film  festival  as  it  is  known  in  Europe  is  a  combination  Circus  and 
peep-show,  where  handsome-virile  leading  men  push  luscious-buxom-stark  naked  lead- 
ing ladies  into  ice  cold-antiseptic-outd(X)r  swimming  i)ools  much  to  the  delight  of  publi- 
city-loving agents,  producers  and  public  reialiunn  men.  A  film  festival  is  also  an  event 

at     which     films     are     shown — ~ — -^^^ — ~ — — 

(hence  the  name  film  festival),  movie  is  shown,  like  Last  Year  was  a  complete  catastrophe. 
Although  this  latter  'unction  is  at  Marienbad,  Rocco  and  his  Bresson's  film  which  (thank 
often  ignored  or  forgotten,  it  is  Brothers,  or  La  Dolce  Vita—  God)  lasted  only  seventy  min- 
sometimes  brought  to  the  atten-  which,  incidentally,  was  partir-  iitps,  represented  an  attemr-t  to 
tion  of  the  public  when  some  uUrly  appropriate  for  viewing  restage  the  original  trial  using 
big.    spectacular,    controversial  at  a  film  festival  since  it^s  sub-  for    a    script    the    actual  'words 

ject  concerns  the  pushing  of  and  speeches  as  recorded  at  the 
luscious  buxom  -  stark  na  ed  time.  By  attempting  to  remove 
(give  or  take  a  little)  leading  the  subjective  element,  Bresson 
ladies  into  ice-cold  etc  has    succeeded    in    constructing 

Naivete,    Then    Sobriety  characters     without     depth     of 

-,,  ^  feeling      who      merely      mouth 

We  pragmatic  Americans  had,  words  and  do  it  poorly  at  that, 
until  recently.  looked  askance  Even  the  camera  work  is  un- 
at  such  Continental  goings  on.  imaginative  until  the  end  when, 
V^hy,  we  asked,  mu.sl  one  ar-  symbolically,  the  screc-n  brii?ht- 
range  a  film  festival  in  order  ^^ns  for  the  first  time  as  Joan 
U)  push  naktKi  ladies  into  a  emerges  from  her  gloomy  pri- 
swimniing  pool'  Why,  for  that  son  and  walks  out  into  the  sun- 
matter,   should  one  even    think    jj^ht    to    meet    her   death     It    is 

d 
s 
g 


Silence  and  Light: 
The  Meaning  Thereof 

hy  fred  safran 

WithVivre  Sa  Vie  Jean-Luc  Codard  has  directed  another  cinematic  jig-saw  puzzle 

If  we  call  Bunel's  The  Young  and  the  Hamned   a   .surrealistic   work   and   De   Sica's   Hi 

cycle  Thief  realist  art  then  we  must  not  shy  awav  from  talking  about  GtHlard  as  a  ou    of  pushing  them  there   (of  all  all  done  in  such  a  heavy  handei 

bist,  a  man  who,  like  Hraiiue  and  Picasso,  attemjits    to    look    at    a    single    objei't    from  ^!,1'■.';^\,f,U^'/'„ Jl.j^*'*;^^.,^'*^^^^^^^^^^  manner  thai  the  real  emotion 

1,  -1  iiiiir  "4  F  ii«»«»e    cjuesiiuna    we    wer<     iiiei   vve  feel  as  we  view  th<*  burnini 

many  angles  at  once,  w/io  iius  space  witJi  silence,  who  talks  about   torever  m  terms  o\  jj^iy  i^y  y^,y  contempt  from  the  scene  are  short-lived  and  with 


OUR  times. 

Godard's   work  is   full   <»f  sudden   violence,   pain,   tenderness;   the   crass   stupidity 
of  man,  an(i  eUxjuence  pas.sa^es  on  the  l)etrayal  <>f  inaii  by  liis  felujws  at  his  moment  of 
supreme  beauty  and  humanity. 
I    make    these    points    to   em  i* 


Europeans.  And  so,  rather  than  out  any  organic  relationship  to 
be    left    b<'hind,    we    decided    to  the  rest  of  the  film 
inaugurate  a  tilm  festival  of  our 


'm 
phasize   that   Godard    is   a    man 

«t«iro«-A    r\f    1^»5     *ip^e*^      ?     r»'\un     fif 

intelligence,  and  a  man  whose 
work  is  light  years  awav  from 
the  sound  stages  of  ITolly  vk  nor! 

Misunderstanding 
When      Breathless      w:>s      i« 
leased  in  America  the  (ilfn  (  i  it 
ics    pondered,    groaned     piaist-d 
and    raved      In    short,    they    did 
ev»'i  V  III  iFi^    nil  I    11  n  n  t   I  .-I  I  <t  I.  v! 
what  Godard  was  about    Amer- 
ican  film  critics  fall   essentially 

ir**/^      ♦  «i»/>      f»o  ♦  *»*f  r>r  if»«;  ■      t  h#^      Mn  (  T) 

j(>ns     of     the     first     group     ar« 
roughly   equivalent    to    those   of 
a  freshman  in  a  World  C"ivili/a 
tion    course    on   the    nature    and 
destiny  of  man.   while  tlir 
ond    group    has    acliieved 


thought    Vivre    Sa    Vie    a    eare- 


f  .   ,   M  ,  .        U  „  1  .,  »>  .:  ..  A 

.....    ^       lff\  lea  I  IV  V   \  t  . 


■  r.,\ 


.■  '  ^\  ••  1^ 


1    (  4  J   t    V 

and  a  good  fihn  The  serei-n  is 
not  the  stage  and  tiie  ^.crcen  is 
not  the  ^lre«;  God.ud  knows 
this     and    in    Vivre    Sa     Vie    he 

.uhirvc-     .t     fu'-ion    of    the    ele 
111* /its   (.f    \m>\\)    vvhieh    it   is    the 
pr)\il«ge    .iiwi    thf    deliiiition    of 
CiMtina    t«)    br 


own     We   insisted,   riowevt-i,  on 
sobriety,   i.  e.   no  naked   ladies 

The  films  themselves  must  be  of 

tion      We    are    being    presented    paramount   importance 
v._M*h   n^r^r^n.-?!    ctr.ri*»c   from  th»'        And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 

central    from    September    tenth   to   Sep 

first     a     numlH-r 


level    of    the    p  e  d  a  n 


Saiiiiiy    Whoie 

Vivre   Sa    Vie    has   more   siih- 
stan(<     ttian     Breathless,       It    is 

the  story  of  a  saintly  whore 
j.iuirr  tha.'!  "f  a  two  t)it  liood- 
him  To  \\v  sure  l^)th  charac- 
ters are  snuall  tin.o  and  to  be 
sure  both  ari'  inoant  to  be  so. 
But  Nana  the  whore  is  the  more 
universal  and  she  is  meant  to 
\h'  so  The  eoinparisoii  of  Na.na 
with  I)r«  \«  r  s  j^>or trait  of  Joan 
of  Arc  facsd  with  hier  <  xeeu- 
tioi'.ers.  a  patJietic  but  none 
the  it  s>  (Uirtlenling  figurt'  fol- 
!nwniy  ;i  rourvi-  she  Tnu>t  and 
meeting  an  end  she  no;st,  is 
I    don't    exactingly  and  t>eautifuiiy  com 

Godard's     HI  in      »«« 

but   in  the  cast    of 

1    would    raise    the 


the 
b  1  b ! '  o  j^' 

rapher    prof(>ssor    wh<i    tr.u  ne^ 
only  graduate  courses  (to  giad 
uate  students,  of  course)      That 
is  to  sav.  thev  miss  the  point 

The    hippies    were    a  1  rn  o  ^  ? 
unanimous     in    th<'ir     prais<-    "f 
Breathless.  At  last  the  'turned 
on"    film    had    arrived 
deny     that 
"turned-on. 
Breathless, 
question    is  it   good''      I  thought 
Breathless  a  bad.  weakly  «^tru( 


angle  of  vision  of  the 
character  for  the  most  part  and 
the  pace  of  the  film  is  there 
fore  an  essential  grouuci  for 
(  *»nununi"ating  thr  rtahty  of 
tlie  characters'  s(  iiMbihtv  and 
.s*'nsitivity  to  the  world  to  our 
own  nunds 

Now  ar,  to  CUtt'"?.  Rrealhlev»i 
jumps  suddenly  from  tune  to 
t:me  Ir.  fact  s-i  nvjc  h  <-o.  tliat 
it  !.'■  without  fou^^iion  the  most 
frustrating  film  1  have  ever 
sf>en  The  idea  behind  this 
jumpuig  and  shuitiing  from 
(me  time  and  place  to  another 
in  this  way.  it  seems  to  me.  is 
nothing  short  of  l>rilliant.  What 
J  ,>bj*''t»'d  to  was  the  way  it 
happened  in  the  film  I  did  Not 
thir.k    !t    s'!cc*'«'d«>d    m    ronvey 

(ContinueA  on  Pagr  13) 


ember  tw«'nty  iirsi  a 
of  films  were  put  on  display  at 
Lincoln  Center  and  tlie  Museum 
oT  Movii'rn  Art.  tjie  totality  of 
which  1  or.()' ssod  tho  Fust  New 
York  t  it>  !*'ihu  }-"fsti\al  The 
selection  of  films  »>iobiaced 
works  by  many  of  the  world  s 
ioremosi  directors  (iiodard, 
Bunuel.  HoSvSellmi,  Torre  Nill- 
.son,  Melville.  Bress'm  Htsnais, 
Kurosow.i,  ete  Griticaily.  many 
of  ttie  films  stirred  up  much 
controversy,  controversy  about 
whici)  I  cannot  coiYTtoent  for 
the  simple  reason  that  1  only 
attended  three  showings  Bres- 
.son's  The  Trial  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
and  twij  "documentaries."  Point 
of  Order  and  Le  Joli  Mai. 
!)jsastr«H»J  Failure 
The     Trial     of    Joan     of 


.\rf 


Score  One 

Point  of  Order  is  a  well- 
edited  compilation  of  the  f)ld 
television     kinescope's     of         e 

audience,  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  was  primarily 
comjx)sed  of  young  people  who 
never  lived  through  or  were 
t(K)  young  to  t)e  ablo  to  ccMn - 
prehend  what  is  now  coumionly 
referred  to  as  th<'  'McCarthy 
era  "  in  American  political  life. 
Joseph  W(>lch  is  of  course  the 
star  of  tho  movie  his  sparkling 
wit.  his  d»*vastatmg  logic  the 
.siiiK-ritv  \\\  his  moral  iiuligna- 
tion  all  brilliantly  serve  to 
iK)int  up  the  sullenness  of  Roy 
Gohn  and  the  demagogic  bom- 
ba't  of  M-^^arthv  It  is  a  fright- 
ening film  because  it  is  hard 
for  miC  and  for  mv  generation 
to  conceive  of  the  fact  that  one 
r^-^ry  could  by  the  use  of  the 
T^ig  Lie  "  trample  on  our  dem- 

K'onfinucd  on  Paqe  12) 


tured    and     mangled     filtn 


Film  Schedule 


{)<)sed      I   will  admit   that   it   is  a 

iittle    ol)Vioiis       The     cut     from 

Joan's   full    face,    center   scre«'n, 

to  Nana  .s,  the  ono's  t«>ars  ♦'cho- 

o'ig  the  '^^^'^Ts     iv  (juite   simply 

«  loqmmt       Tliougli      Breathless 

.aid    Vivre   Sa   Vie   are   l)oth   cu 

bist    tihns   th<y   are    very   di(T«>r- 

rnt     in     their     r«sp<>(tiv*'    tech-  ,       :,  .      r  *v...   tV,.c:Vwoun  r-lMvit^ 

()#   exclusive  oi   the  iresnnian  t  la.'^s. 

disc 


'National  Review'  Reviewed 

by  martin  fassler 


This  week's   isstie  of  The  National  Review  includes  the  results  of  a  survey   made 

la.st  year  of  the  political  and  religious  attitudes    of    studenis    at    tvvdve    Anieruan    col- 

Thc'.sch'^'N  included  in   the  survey  were;     Hrandeis,    Sarah    Lawrence,    Williams, 


lege.-^ 


Hraniieis, 
Sc!:!^!    Tmi-o 


Vale.    Mar(iuette,    Boston    University,    Indiana.    Sciith    <^\Hrolina      Howard,    Iteed,    David- 
and  Stanford.  The  students   polled   represented     seven     i)ercenl     of    each     college, 


son,  ai 


nujues       B>     cubist     I     r^aan 


This  -s 

a   partial    list   of  films 

for     the 

coming      year       Somt 

dates    have    not    yet    txon    con 

firmed    bv   the    f;lm   distributor'- 

and   ther« 

>fore.    are    not    on    tln^ 

list     A    f 

ill     h^t     will     !>♦■     itui) 

lishc^d    b> 

•     tlie     film     conurultrc 

when    confirmations     are    com 

pleted. 

Oct.    13 

The    Hustler 

Oct.   20 

The   Last   Anfry    Man 

Oct.   27 

The  Fly 

Nov.      3 

Gunfijfht  At  The  (»  K 

Corral 

Nov,    10 

naa    uay    ni    nea«  h 

Rock 

Nov.    17 

Carry    On.    Nurse 

Nov.   24 

Last  Year  At  Marien- 

bad 

Dec.      1 

The  Man  Who   Knew 

Too    Much 

Dec.     8 

Suddenly,  La.st   Sum 

mer 

Dec.   15 

Man   With    A   Million 

Jan.   12 

Les  Liaisons 

Danffereuses 

Jan.   19 

All   Quiet    On    The 

Western  Front 

Feb.     9 

Tbe  World  Of  Apu 

Feb.  IS 

Knock  On   Wood 

Feb.  23 

Picnic 

Mar.     1 

Flower  Drum  Song 

Mar.     8 

Nifht  Of  The  Hunter 

Mar.  15 

I  Am  A  Camera 

Mar.  22 

From   Here  To 

Eternity 

Apr.  12 

La  Dolce  ViU 

course  that  ttiey  both  stop  time, 
[xith  make  turn'  a   p'-rsonal  and 
not     a    ni»«  hanical     thing,    both 
bnk     monion1<-     \A.huh     are     far 
apart      tok'ther      in      ttie      mind 
.  Iliat   <'f  .t   charactfi    a-    v^ »  11   as 
that   of  a   \  :♦  wor  i   l>v    looknig  at 
,ui       object        (  si  t  uat  K  >i\  i        from 
rnan\    fa(  ots  .uid  anglo^  .('  or.ce 
Both     surroalism      and      cubism 
are    coiucrned    with    the    <irder 
ing   of   sensory    data    an<i   mem 
ory    m    the    mind    of   man,   so    if 
rv.\'  cnlMsrn  rounds  bko  snrr«'al- 


i  W 


■n 


\  ou 


lavo    to 

♦  o  1  k  tr»a 


!sm    to    y'.:\:. 

at)out 

Breathless  was  a  ( mematic 
innovation  ui  its  manner  of 
pacing,  and  cutting  Mostly 
cutting  Its  di.ssoKes  were  a 
joke  on  \hv  silent  serein  If 
they  wer«  n«il  always  meaning 
ful,  at  least  they  were  always 
interesting 

Fast    Movinjf 


One  surprising  disclosure  <^ 
ttie  survey  is  what  The  Nation- 
al Review  aihides  t<»  as  "a  cer- 
tain semantic  confusion  among 
Anioncan  college  stud<'nts" 
T^H•  (■<. refusion  cf>n«-»  ;  ns  the  use 
of  »he  political  designation 
■•radical  '  Seventeen  yx  r  cent 
of  thr  lUandtis  students  (jues 
lionod  considered  themselv«s 
'  radnal"  in  political  ti-mpera- 
ment  Yet  twenty  por  c*mt  fa 
vor<'d  full  socialization  of  all 
industries.  39 '^  favored  .social 
i/ation  (tf  basic  industries  only, 
40 'i  favored  'immediate  uni- 
lateral suspension  or  ntomir 
tests   by   the  United   States." 

The    Reed    College    statistics 
wert^  similar    20'J    called  th(  m 
selves  radical,  while  2,'"»'.  .  f)l''{ 


fv*- 


states  Only  2'<  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Reed  iivd  :^  ^;  of  the 
stiideuts  at  Howard  took  this 
same    position 

T'ArpTv   (>tr  (ont  of  th      Uran 
(iois      slud«n!-      <juestion<<!      t)o 
li«'\e<l     th.il     a     nitnihor     of    the 
Oommonist     RarlN      sJiould     not 
b«^    pr-rrn;tted    to    hold    a    teach 
ing     position     ui    an     American 
college  or  unixtrsity   (the  ques 
tion    does    not    specify    whether 
the   subject    to   Ix'   taught    would 
be     music,    (hemistry,     pbiloso- 
ohv.etc  >     The  <:.Tme   numb«'r  of 
students  believe  that  a  meml)er 
of    the    Socialist    Party    should 
not    be   permitted   to   teach   citi- 
zenship course.s   in   public   high 
schools 

Th'>    survey    included    the    m 
evilable     question,     "If     the 


alternative^;  were  closed  save  a 


ures  listed  ab(>ve. 

Brandeis  students  favored 
more  heavily  than  did  students 
from  any  other  .school    Federal 

aid  to  public  st^condary  schools,    world     war     with     the     Soviet 
fast    Fe^leral  aid  to  private  colleges    Union,  would  you  favor    ')  war 

2)    surrc^ider '"      Trie   Biuf.deis 
percentages   cited    by   The    Na- 


21*^.  for  Howard.  78'.  and 
16';  for  Yale,  45^',  and  45% 
fi»r  Sarah   Lawrence 

Two  thirds  of  thf  Rrandeis 
students  qui7/(  d  ha\e  (  hanged 
their  political  Views  since  be- 
ginning their  college  car^Mrs. 
.Seventeen  per  tint  ha\e  l)e- 
come  more  ( onservati ve.  46% 
ha\e  become  more  liberal. 
FUH^d's  figures  were  1  ]  %  and 
62'".  :  Howard's  wer«  1  1 'i  and 
44';  Of  the  Rrandeis  students 
whose  views  have  changed, 
36';  attributed  the  change  to 
•  »«.•<< I  »-.■>  diiu  tM  H!<rsi>;rieo  reaa- 
ings  in  courses.  27 ',  to  the  in- 
fluences of  friends,  only  6  7©  to 
jx'rsonal  contact  with  faculty 
members 

Some    of    National    Review's 

conclusions  on  the  political  at- 
titudes of  colle^ge  students  are 


Breathlestfi     is     a     verv 
moving    film       Vivre     Sa     Vie,    and    universities,    retention    of 
very  slow    The  main  characters   anti  trust     legisiatmn;     contin- 


are  very  different  ami  Uie 
chfiire  of  pacing,  it  seem«?  to 
me,  fit.s  their  characters  so  in- 
credibly   well    that    1    must    on 


.. .,  _ 4^1 

f;t>vf  •  iini«-iiict« 


this   score   give   my    fiiilesi 


unqualified    praise     to 


and 
Godard 


the     order     of 
health   insurance. 

At  the  same  tinif 
Brarideis    ntuv^cnt.^ 


TV  A.     national 


10';   of  the 
pciled     be 


United  States  should  find  its^elf   ^Qt  justified  by  the  percentages 
in  such  a  position  that  all  other    pj^^^   j^   ^^^   {^^^^     Three   thai 

seem  to  be  questionable  are: 

1  There  is  a  significant 
representation  of  soc;ali«t 
thought  among  American  col- 
lege .student*  Socialisnn  is 
strongest  among  non- believers, 
Jews  and  Negroes,  in  that 
order  " 

2.  White  Protestant  stu- 
dents tend  to  be  more  conserv- 


liuiiHi  Rrvu'\^  are  ;izvc  in  iHvv>r 
of  war.  48*^;)  in  favor  of  sur- 
render. (This  may  Ix^  a  typo- 
graphical error.  32  t  48  80, 
or,  20%    of  the  students  polled 


lieved  that  sufi'rage  for  college    may  have  declined  to  answer  ) 

regardless    of    whatever    else    I    graduates  onl..    would   l>e   most    The  analogous  figures  for  Reed    ative    than    Negro    Protestants, 
may  think  ol  the  him  in  ques-   advantageous    for    the    United   are   25%    and   60%.    72%    and  (Continued  on  Page  10) 
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'National  Review'  Reviewed 


(Continued  from  fage  9) 
CatUolus.    Jfw-s,   or  non  bt*  I  lev- 
er >  " 

3  "There  is  substantial  evi- 
dcme  of  a  conservative  inove- 
inenl  in  the  colleges.  About 
one  third  of  the  students  test- 
ed describe  themselves  as  'con- 
servative' and  take  what  is  de- 
fin<^d  alx»ve  (earlier  in  the  sur- 
vey) as  a  conservative  posi- 
tion 

The  first  two  "conclusions" 
imply,  falsely,  that  political  at- 
titudes were  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  religion  of  the  students; 
political  attitudes  were  ana- 
lyzed ir>  terms  of  the  colleges 
attended  t>y  th<*  students.  The 
tturd  "conclusion"  is  a  contra 
diction  of  the  actual  results  of 
the  survey:  any  movement  is 
toward  a  j^realer  degree  of  "lib- 
eiatisiii"  not  toward  s  greater 
decree  o'  conservatisrii.    At  ten 


of  the  twelve  eoileges  surveyed, 
the  number  of  students  whose 
views  have  become  more  lib- 
eral in  college  was  greater  than 
the  number  of  students  whose 
views  have  become  more  con- 
servative. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
Brandeis  students  stated  that 
they  were  not  formally  affili- 
ated with  any  religion,  yet  only 
22%  wish  to  bring  up  their 
children  outside  any  religious 
tradition.  Twenty  per  cent 
stated  that  they  "wholly  re- 
ject" the  religious  tradition  in 
which  they  were  raised  The 
comparable  figures  for  Reed 
were  60%,  48%,  28%. 

42 "^  of  the  Brandeis  claimtni 
themselves  eittier  atheists  or 
agnostics.  The  corresponding 
percentages  are  9  and  22  at 
Sar^h  I^wrencc,  11  and  28  at 
Yale,   7   and    13   at   Howard,    4« 


and  50  at  Rccd. 

A  few  of  the  questions  were 
asked  of  Jewish  students  only. 
One  was,  "Do  you  at  the  pres- 
ent time  consider  yourself  to 
l>e  a  Jew  in  any  of  the  senses 
below?  '  Thirty -one  per  cent 
of  the  students  at  Brandeis 
agree  wholly  or  substantially 
with  the  t>eliefs  and  traditions 
of  Judaism  as  a  religion  (not 
defined  in  the  question):  29% 
think  of  themselves  as  Jewish 
because  they  tend  to  identify 
or  associate  with  Jewish  people 
more  than  Gentiles;  25%  con- 
sider themselves  Jewish  be- 
cause they  were  born  of  par- 
ents who  considered  themselves 
Jewish;  17%  becau.se  of  an  in- 
terest in  certain  cultural  fea- 
tures common  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion; no  student  at  Brandeis 
stated  that  he  "completely  re- 
jects" 
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HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  spertsweor 
Hmrf  tkiit 

•  lM»ck«y 


§35   Moifli   Street 
TW   4-»53« 


Free  Trip  to 

Successful  Orgonizer 

of  College  Week 

Holiday. 

PLEASC   CALL   K€   4-P400 
FCMt   DETAILS 


FOR  EXPERT 
TYPING 

Done  at  Home,  C«M 

MRS.    FREDA    COHEN 

66-F  Hansen  Raa^ 

FtY«  iwmttt««  f«»tn  Hm 
Uftivertity  Wy  car. 


CLEANERS 

JUST  A  REMINDER 

TO  LET  THE  NEW  BRANDEIS 

STUDENTS  &  FACULTY  KNOW 


ABOUT 
OUR 


20 


%  DISCOUNT 

ON 
DRY  CLEANING 

CORNER  MOODY  and  PINE  STREHS 

Opposite  Crover  Cronin 

WALTHAM.  MASS. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  WoHHaoii  Super  Market 


TW9-23 
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NEW  ENCLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERSE    UNVIN  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING       FREE  DEUYERY       HALLMARK  CARDS 
Spedal  Courtesy  T§  Bnmtkh  Stwleiits  wad  Faculty 


BRANDilS  STUDENTS! 

Tlie    only   truly    fine    restouront    in    Woltlioni 

hos  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  your   odded   pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescont  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 
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{Hy  Ihf  AtUhor  of  'Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boyuf"  and. 
"liaiefmd  Hoy  Wtth  Cheek  ") 


WORDS:  THEIR  CAUSE  AND  C  URK 

T<K|jty  l»'t  us  t.ikt'  up  Hw  sulfjtvt  of  »'t yui'^J'^sy  ('>r  rutoniolojjjy, i 
».M  it  i.s  soiiu'tiii.  >.  '•ullfd^  wIikIi  i.s  tho  titudy  ol  wttni  oriRiim 
(or  iiw*»^-l.s,  tki*  tli«*y  itrt*  wMiwtimef*  ciU(e<i). 

Wh<H-e  are  word  origiiM  (inHCiU)  to  hr  found "^  Well  sir,  *>(n<^- 
liine<H  words  arr  |>r<»fH*r  tiAfiiet*  whi<'h  hnvt*  |»AM»e<i  into  U»« 
lMi|[(uage  T»k«*,  for  ui.stmice,  the  word.n  umni  lo  <*l**tt.r»<  ity: 
mmpm-r  wn»  naiiMHi  hii^r  it«  disKMwerer,  the  FreiM^hman  Afuire 
Mart«  Anafiere  ( l77;V-t8^^0) ;  MmiUrty,  ohm  was  named  aft4« 
the  (Wman  C  S  i}k\m  (1781  !S54),  vaiS  after  the  Scot  Jaasc« 
Watt  (I7:W18I<I),  aod  btt/h  after  tl»e  American  Fred  C.  B«U» 
<I»4.*M912» 

l>ierp  iH,  incklentalijr,  quite  a  pcHKnanl  little  nUtry  aixHti 
Mr  ^iiilt).  tlfitit  Kulbn  inventuMi,  hII  itlumuiHtion  wa^  (»ro- 
▼nted  by  f^aa,  whuili  was  named  aftetr  ii«  invetiior  Milioo  T.  (%om 


wh<»,  strnf»K»'  to  t<'[l,  fij»d  Iw^^n  hull)'«  r'Xifunint**  j*t  ( 'nl  'I\'chl 
III  fact,  strna^*'  t«.  t^ll,  tii**  third  rnjvri  Hlmnii»»  tlw  nxxn  w>lh 
Bulh  aful  ( itt-A  wa.s  jtl>«<>  oik-  wIum**  tiaino  iHiriiH  t»ri|jlit  iii  LIh) 
aniiAis  {»t   ijjuniinahoii      VVnltrr  (  atidlr ! 

The  tlirt^'  roi»in[ii,nt«'}s  w<  Tf  inm*|iarnl>ie  (-oiii{Mi{iioiiH  iii  rr<»l- 
l#^«'  Aftor  Krs<l'»;tti'»ii  «ll  tfiree  did  rvwarch  lit  llie  proUI'-fit* 
of  .trtitici.'il  liKlit.  wliicli  '.\{  tlii>  tiiiw  di<l  Hot  rxiMt  All  AnuTHm 
U^><1  t«»  ^u  to  IknI  with  tlir  cliK  k«Mi.H,  jtrid  inHny  tme  citir^'ri^  wnro, 
aian,  ^^'Vfrelv   injurtNl  laJliinj  i»(T  tlw  rotrnt 

Wi*li     Hii ,     \.he    liinH'    <KHiii-»Mie«       Kull>,    ii*M,     rirni     (  tuwilf  — 

prOtlOtWHl      (■<>      iW       iriT-;f(i.n      n>fWfl       wilt-n      t.*irT       »»"<  t      -vilI'MM,      \n%% 

mui-^'^m  :ilfiH,  '<f>o!l«'<i  all  rliAt  I'lrxt  ('an<llr  iiiv«*nt«"<l  the  cau- 
dle*. Rot  rich,  and  f<Kj;ot  his  old  friendH  '^^len  ( Jii.s  invent^  jp»«, 
|p»t  ri<-ii,  iMuikni|>(4^i  CaiidU',  and  forjf<»t  hw  old  tii*'nds  Then 
Bulh  invented  th«*  Inilh,  R'»<   ri<  h,  liankni|>ttxl  ( lan,  and  tor|?oi 

( 'i»r»<ll«»  and  <  lan,  lMlt4»r  f»rKl  iiufHiVH'r uilwfl  at  the  hj***-^  rp-*}«*e- 
tively  <A  7r»  and  71  w^-itt  t4»  -taa  m  rmKjectiveiy  ti»e  w«»rld -i 
ol<i<'Mt  Afid  N<Tonii  <tl(J<\it  'almi  !iov  Bull»,  r\r\\  .ind  grind.  *Uo 
w^nt  !«»  M^n.,  but  h«-  ^♦'nt  in  ^^  v  !••  h^  %  hr-«(  Hm.Hs  i ijuvnti i i<»t  i»tt 
lftix<irv  hnerM 

Well  Hir  f*tranR»*  to  t#m  \[\  Mir»^  w^r*^  alvtard  t^w  iii  lai-ed 
\ A\...*-:»i,,n  ^n.-t»  -Mtr-  »»?vi  ■^ufili  in  tor  Ndrih  iirimnrw  Arvi 
»U%f«^^  t...  \*'\[  wh.*4!  ihfy  -^T"  Hwifunifn}*  fftr  th*Mr  !iv»*^  iJ»fr 
tl»»*  .4ii|»wr«<k     all    tl*!.-.'    .ionlK*r»-«J    «i».»rtr.]    ttw    -.aow   dm^hrl 

WrII  '<ir,  rhfiMt*'n*Ml  \fu\  n*,!^  wi-*#»r  !iv  tJ>f>ir  Urunh  with  |M*nl, 
U»»-y  lf*ll  iiit<i  p-»<h  -Hmt  ■(  iT",^  .%4i.i  w.-[tf  tnW  ex*  httiiufNl  f.»r- 
pvt'fWHS   und    •MV'jiiin'   \Ati{    fruMn'i-t    Ul   over  aKain 

\\»r  ihrot-  vftMrM  th.  y  (inft/M^  in  the  diiifjhy,  nhakinjij  hiterfli 
and  ^nii^inc;  Lit^  ( 'al  I  ♦^»h  rxiwr  .ill  tW  whil**  'l*Heri,  *t  l*«ni|( 
larit.  they  Hpu^i  a  {MUiHiitK  l;n*'r  -iiid   won*  t.tken  *}»oi»rd 

,".«-*  «-f»?n!nf^i  ra«i  rr»m«iH  i»»r  xkt*-  iwn  «».  «fi»nr  flays,  wtiicfl, 
I  rrnjH  t  .  rr|»..it.  ^fT*'  not  iiirtiiy,  Uhhum^  tl»e  liii#*r  w!»i,  h  ^Mcked 
tf»**fn  lip  mtisk  thf   ritafiir. 

Wh»t  a  pity  ll  rtt  M.iriU»r<»8  wfr<*  not  irivorite<l  duriiiK  th« 
lifi»t  men  of  Kulh,  '  hix,  and  (  amlle  Had  ti»^re  Ihxmi  \tarlU»nai, 
Uipj«'  thrtv  fru-ndt  never  would  Imvo  cf'>wn  af>art  l)<v*au>*'  thff 
would  hnv.'  r"Mli/,<'d  how  niuch,  denfut/'  their  differt* n(  ^-j-.  iX\f'f 
Rtill  h;id  in  chiimmhi  I  mean  to  vi\  {hit  M;irllw»r' w  rn.n  U*  'it  hy 
candle,  l.y  tiMH,  Hful  lt\  el.'cTrK  tt  V.  ^nd  no  iiintter  how  you 
light  thent,  you  hIw  .\.>  [ret  h  jot  t<.  like  a  filter,  a  flnvor,  a 
peek  or  U.x  that  m.«vkeM  aiiv  u.<>  inrludin<^  Hulh,  ( iaM,  and  Can- 
dle sett)'-  ha<  k  txud  f.»r.nii\.-ni  jK-ttirw^NTi  and  nioih^  tho  swpct 
amile  of  fneiulship  on  all  wh..  i»H>iH! 

Eti,mok*§y  /<  nni  the  bunin4's$  €,r  the  mmk^rg  of  Marlboro 
Ci§arette9.  who  tpnnmtr  tliin  column.  We  dtml  in  rich  lo- 
Wccot  end  lint  HUfr§.  Try  a  pack  wviu 


topks 


A  Traveling  Welshman  to  His  English  Friend 


On  HaTlBff  Tasflit  at  BraBdels:  A  Letter  to  a 
Welsh  friend  who  has  enquired  shout  the  Character 
•f  the  University. 

pear  Henry: 

Before  I  finally  leave  for  the  Spanirti- American 
Caribbean,  I  return  you  a  brief  profile  of  this  new 
and  fascinating  experiment  in  what  Americans 
term  "higher  education"  (the  term  is  sometimes  an 
academic  Joke).  A  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  as  you  know,  and  especially  for  the 
opinions  of  Englishmen,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  democracy.  The  American  college,  ai  a 
result,  has  to  organize  its  public-relation  work,  to 
seek  friends  and  answer  enemies,  in  a  manner 
English  universities  would  find  startling  and,  pos- 
sibly, undignified.  Brandeis  is  no  exception;  so  that 
its  theory,  if  not  its  practice,  is  amply  recorded  in  its 

official   pnhliratinns. 

The  only  qualification  to  make  here  is  that  the 
English,  jwlitically  speaking,  are  about  as  popular 
as  they  would  be  in  South  Boston  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day;  so  that  you  will  appreciate  the  iron/  of  the 
fact  that,  as  a  British  Socialist,  I  only  save  myself 
from  immolation  by  the  invocation  of  Mr.  Churchill 
as  the  bost  friend  the  new  state  of  Israel  has  had 
in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1948.  For  if  Harvard 
is  the  last  outpost  of  England  (as  Lowell  House 
understands  it)  in  the  US.,  Brandeis  is  the  first 
bastion  of  Israel  (as  Beverly  Hills  and  Brooklyn 
understand  it).  You  can  play  the  professional  Eng- 
lishman with  enormous  profit  in  Los  Angeles  and 
East  Lansing  and  Morningside  Heights.  In  Waltham, 
Mass  ,  it  is  wiser  to  play  the  professional  Welshman. 

The  decent  respect,  however,  sometimes  takes 
on  indecent  proportions  Americans  have  a  genius 
for  publicly  advertising  their  ideals  in  language  fre- 
quently embara.'*sing  in  iUs  ardent  candour.  Bran- 
deis, in  this  vein,  tells  us  that  it  seeks  to  produce  the 
••full-orbed  jHTsotiality ",  the  "sensitive,  cultured, 
©pen-mmded  kind  of  ciii/en",  uitr  pursuit  o- 
"gracious    living". 

Few  Will  quarrel  with  such  Irnidable  ends.  Even 
their    consiious    publicatit)n    is    uiui*  rstandablc    in    a 
lu'w    university    anxiou.sly    seeking    to    tt^tabnsh    its 
separate   tradition     Nor   is   il  all   lmIX•^mls.^ibie   U.at 
the  student  newspaper  should  serialise  the  life  and 
work  of  the  ^jreat  Justice  Brandeus;  for  post  Roose- 
veltian    America    certainly    needs    his   spirit   with    a 
des-perale   ur«;eney     But    it    does  become   at   limes   a 
little   tiresome    After  all   it  is  not  innovation;   Wis- 
consin under  Commons  and  Dykstra  Amherst  under 
Deiklejohn,    Chicago    under    Hulchins    have    forged 
the  path  before,  and  there  are  c<>ntempK)rary  schools 
—  Ob«'rlin  or  Sarah  Lawrence  or  Roosevelt  in  Chi- 
cago,   to    name    a    few    only    —    that    continue    to 
follow    it 

borne  ldeai^  «re  best  lived  O'lt  rnther  than 
d*Hla:.ned  So  that  when  the  stvKlent  paper,  again, 
acclaims  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  R»>nais*j»nre  man,  one  wonders  how  the  poor 
man  managed  to  hide  his  embarrassment  from  his 
wife  and  friends.  One  wonders,  too.  as  to  what 
would  haF>pen  if  he  really  b<^gan  to  emulate  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  in  his  more  audacious  nrvoments  He 
would  certainly  invite  the  shocked  horror  of  those 
middle  class  mothers  who  are  a  dark  omnipresence 
brooding  over  the  shades  of  every  A-.nerican  campus. 
Not  even  at  Brandeis,  consequently,  does  Susanna 
and  the  elders  become  a  campus  drama.  And  per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well 

!♦  ic  only  natural  that  in  a  young  fiHindatJon 
dedicated  lo  the  liberal  ethic  this  .'-ense  of  apologetic 
identity  .should  tx'  exacerbated  by  an  almost  fierce 
pride  in  the  Brandeis  student  He  fetds,  at  his  bt-st, 
that  he  Ixlongs  to  a  great  experiment.  If  he  is  of 
the  *  first  generation",  he  will  sjxvnk  with  devotion 
of  the  early  days  He  is  conscious  of  the  tradition 
men  like  Holmes  and  Brandeis  so  magnificently 
symbolize  There  is  a  charming  informality  about 
him  and  his  methods;  although  I  suspect  that  a  more 

type,  for  example,  would  regard  much  of  it  as  un- 
tutored manners  At  his  best,  again,  he  is  an  able 
and  alert  mind  1  even  suspoit  that  he  sometimes 
collects  a  private  library;  a  rare  virtue  indeed  in 
American  colleges,  whose  students  are  loo  fre<iuent- 
ly  discouraged  by  the  competently  dull  trade  te  tt- 
book. 

And  all  this  is  impressive  and  moving.  It  is 
exhilarating  after  the  moral  emptiness  of  the  huge 
Leviathan  campus;  many  Californi?^n  students  have 
told  me  how  lost  they  have  felt  in  the  vaslnes??  of 
Los  Angeles  Westwood  Village;  and  I  still  remem- 
ber the  "curse  of  bigne^"  of  tlie  buildings  of  Michi- 
gan State  Ccllege.  It  i«  a  va?t  impTovement.  ti>o. 
on  Britain.  For  you  will  recall  how  in  the  British 
provincial  university  —  Cardiff,  Sheffield,  Exeter 
. —  thore  is  a  very  real  student  apathy,  an  absence  of 
corporate  spirit,  a  social  gaucherle,  largely  because 
they  are  non  residential,  and  because,  too,  they  are 


IDITOR'S  NOTf:  TKa  followinf  •rfkis,  written  hr 
GMdfm  K.  L«wi«,  •  fonn«r  Visifinfl  Lacfwrar  of  Sociol  Sci- 
•MC*  •*  Bf«iid«is«  fin«  mppomtrnd  in  •  1tS4  •rfition  •#  Hni 
JUSTICE.  Mr.  Uiwia,  •!•  EnflUtkmon,  now  toockos  ot  tWo 
Univortify  of  Pworto  Rico  ond  m  tko  owfkor  of  o  book  to  bo 
^blMiod  ffbit  wi«tor«  Pnorfo  Rko:  IsUnd  CooMMonwootefc. 
Priof  to  bit  o«o-yoor  op|»ointmont  ot  Rrondoia,  bo  bold 
pooitioMa  ot  Cbkofo,  UCLA  ond  Mkbifon  Stofo. 


usually  grotesque  monuments  of  Victorian  Gkjthic 
set  amid  the  shimdom  of  an  ugly  industrialism. 

Brandeis  at  least  has  remembered  that  the 
Platonic  Academy  was  set  in  pleasant  groves.  The 
Academy  is  certainly  here;  although  that  is  a  fact 
more  of  topography  than  of  architecture  for,  the 
comic  oddity  of  the  Castle  apart,  you  must  go  to 
Oberlin  or  Amherst  or  Santa  Barbara  for  a  pleasing 
harmony  of  landscape  and  buildings.  The  Platos  are 
here,  too,  which  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those 
Y\r\a\\sikxrnf^r\  —  »r\A  t>»*»y  are  legion  in  the  Junior 
Common  Rooms  of  Oxford  —  who  still  believe  that 
America  is  an  alliance  of  technical  genius  and 
cultural  illiteracy, 

II  is  true,  of  course,  that  you  will  find  the 
academic  variant,  as  il  were,  of  Sammy  Glick  here. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  his  feminine  counterpart — that 
amazing  combination  of  marvelous  pulchritude  and 
poverty-stricken  intellect  who  me**ts  you,  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine,  from 
NYU  to  Berkeley  (except  at  Radcliffe)  is  here 
also  Yet  he  is  a  minority.  It  is  a  pleasure,  for  ex- 
ample, to  teach  at  a  school  that  takes  its  football 
with  such  a  monumental  apathy,  for  Brandeis.  if 
I  may  say  .so,  is  more  concerned  about  the  Big  Five 
than  the  Big  Ten.  She,  perhaps,  is  less  of  a  minority 
than  offcials   would   care   to   admit    Y*'t   even    she 


.setiTis  lo  derive  from  U»e  mental  climate  of  the 
campus  a  dim  .s«msation  (»f  mind  I  have  yel.  at  le-ast, 
to  read  a  Brandeis  verse  in  a  Lucky  Strike  advertise- 
ment 

Yet  there  wa.';  sm  evci^  m  Eden  'Hie  entTinf^K^en- 
trism  of  the  .school,  llu'  European  ot>server  feels, 
is  a  sad  abdication  of  that  jx>lyglot  democralisation 
which  has  been  sty  near  Ifie  heart  of  the  American 
venture.  Although  he  will  hastily  add  that  it  is 
balanced  by  an  t  vident  urge  to  become  an  accept- 
able sistt  r  in  the  American  academic  community; 
and  he  will  U-lieve  that  the  b<'st  ouleome  will  be 
one  in  whicii  the  s^KH-ial  genius  of  Brandeis  scholar- 
ship is  happily  married  to  a  larger  American is>m. 

To  do   that,   however,   the  Brandeis  mind   might 
har"^  ♦"   1'"^'*   ti.rrw  f>f  tlv;  nre<^«'nt   eiilt   of  nre<"ions    iso- 
lationism    It    teTi(!s  to  "nave   ainnji    it   a   eoiM  »-ii    <d   i  ul- 
ture.    a     frustrated     anger,     a     eultivated     al  un.it  i<m 
from     the     plut(Kratie     vulgarity     of    the     Anuiuan 
mass  d<'mocrary    For  alttuMigti  that  nnnd  !•-  w<»!ider- 
fully    Idx-ral     it    is  a   eurioiisly    inbred    lilx  rali.sin     It 
denies    rather    than    affirms     It    knows    what     it     is 
against  ratlier  than  for    II  hates  Senator  M(<';irlhy 
as  fiercely  as  Shelley  hate<i  Casllereagh    But   it   has 
little  sympathy  with  Shelley's  plea  that  the  p<K  t  and 
liiinWr.  ......^t  hc^^-.T-C.  v'*^  *^*^  r.^nnde    "the  trun^f>et 

that   sings  lo   battle  ' 

It  ha"  established  a*  Brandeis  what  an  English 
friend  at  Harvard  has  aptly  termed  an  Oxford  of 
the  miml  Its  personal  ernlK>diment.  hencp,  is  an 
inleresl:r.g  complex  of  attitudes  and  preferences  He 
reads  Commentary".  ppJroni/i-*:.  good  movies  (le. 
un  American  movies)  fit  the  Brattle  Theatre,  will 
probably  read  Gogol  and  Dostoievski  rather  than 
Jane  Austen  or  Dickens,  and  identifies  himself,  with 
an  rarn<stness  almost  coniKai.  a.s  an  "intelieetual" 
and  a  "drviant  "  He  has  yf  t  to  learn,  one  feels,  even 
in  sympathy  .tne  rn-Moing  of  Cibl»n'<  ron^plainl 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  gentleman  than  a  scholar 
His  generation  is  of  Fmiu.  out  T.Tarx.  so  he  will  tend 
to  cultivate  the  nice  analysis  of  private  neurosis 
rather  than  construct  a  radical  social  conscience. 

The  Brandeis  girl  who  sorrowfully  told  me  that 
her  frjc.ids'  altitude — "The  masses  have  done  noth- 


ing for  me,  why  should  I  do  anything  for  tho 
masses?" — seemed  to  be  a  general  attitude,  is  one 
outcome  of  that  fact.  For,  significantly  enough,  the 
favirurite  fields  of  "concentration"  for  the  Brandeis 
student  are  those  of  Psychology,  History,  Social 
Relations  and  Humanities.  The  first  helps  in  the 
diagnosis  of  self.  The  second,  especially  in  ^ts  Eu- 
ropean parts,  aids  him  to  escape  from  an  American 
present  he  too  often  hates.  The  third,  granted  tho 
character  of  the  American  social  sciences,  will  offer 
him  an  indiscriminate  analysis  of  social  phenomena 
from  sex-habits  in  Norway  to  mental  illness  in  rural 
Arkansas,  and  a  technique  that  confuses  an  objec- 
tivity about  method  with  a  false  neutrality  about 
the  ultimate  issues  of  enquiry  While  the  fourt.i  en- 
courages the  adulation  of  the  Renaissance  heic 
figure  upon  which  1  have  already  commented. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  1  do  not  wish 
to  laugh  or  misrepresent.  Tiie  mind  oi  the  bright 
young,  after  all.  is  the  salvation  of  ever>  civilization. 
And  the  Brandeis  embtxliment  is  one  that  America, 
with  its  increasing  production  of  the  illiberal  spe- 
cialist, what  Oliver  1^  Farge  has  styled  the  un- 
educated Ph  D  .  only  too  desperately  needs  Before 
the  European  criticises  too  severely,  he  will  rtinem- 
ber  that  the  tensions  and  anxieties  of  these  young 

pt^>ple where  they  are  not  the  result  of  that  inner 

experience    of    private    anguishes    no    outsider    can 
ever   know  fully— frequently   spring   from   the   out- 
rage that  a  rampantly   acquisitive  society   offers  to 
their    sensitivity    and    native    idealism. 

Nor  is  a  Welshman  likely  to  forget  the  special 
problems  of  the  ethnic  religious  miiK.nly    in  an  ag- 
gressive conformist  society    He  must  remc-mber,  loo, 
—  and   he  will   recall  a   famous   passage  in   Plato   to 
that  effect— that  most  students,  after  the  first  care- 
less rapture  of  revolt,  will  ultimately  slip  into  s<xial 
resjx-ilability    And  in  America  that  means  the  com- 
ft;rlaV^lf'     dullness     of     middle-class     marriage,     lor 
America   is  a  feminist  society,  and  btdieves  that  di- 
vorces    are    iiicku-    m    i»»^ca......     — ^^  -  - 

aoprtKiale  that  in  presenting  tins  p<.rirail.  he  is  real- 
ly   presenting  a   portrait  of   that   wider   lilMrahsir.  of 
Al.i.h   the    BrarKh  is   student,    m   llu    large,    is  only   a 
part 

American    librrr.l'.f.m    -^^^^\    <" 
masses    against    the    Kobix  r    Barons 
at>iUHion«^l  the  masses    It  is  ■'Fortun* 
the    -Nation  •'   that  runs  to  mevt  the  (  ruwd    ^Hu-  lib- 
eral apiH-als,  not  to  Marx,  but  to  Mills  mid  Victorian 
Es.-.iy  on   Lit>«  rly       It   is  suggestive  m  partuulai    that 
the    new    S<KMalist    quarterly    published    here    by    a 
group   of   faculty    membe-rs    (iind   that    in    itself   is   a 
rare  evi  .-.1  m  a'-den^ic  America)   apfM-al.v  to  a  non- 
conformist spirit  against  a  totalitarian  democracy,  a 
curious    p<^xsitiori    for    a    s^Kiali.st    dogma     II    thereby 
encourages  the  esst-ntial  sterility  of  merely  private 
revolt    It  abjures  that   search  for  a  ground  m  a  po- 
.     1..     ^.  ...  i..«,,>r,.,,->-    ,ir.«i«.    w1u<h    Marx    insisted 

is  the  absolute  netn-s^ity  for  a  serious  sociali.st  move- 
ment    It    thereby,   in    turn.    f<.rgets   de   TiKqueville'S 

_4    1,.—,.^    *Un.i    the    <a<;k    is    not    so    much    to    run 

Swa^C  'frmTi*  delnm-racy  as.  while  recognising  its 
dangerous  tendencies,  to  seek  lo  canalise  it  mtO 
its  belter  •,K»tentialities  One  is  r,mindt-<l.  reading 
the  maga/ine  of  Matthew  Arnolds  Dissidence  of 
Di.ssent 


»i>neal     to     the 

Te-day.    it    has 

magazint     not 


I  eite  this  in  order  lo  give  dramatic  illustration 
to  ilv  central  fXMnt  The  result  of  it  all  is  a  disturbing 
anti  polilical  mtelkxlualism  in  young  America,  an 
angry  rejection  of  politics,  even  of  a  social  sen.se. 
If  lx;rd  Biyce  were  lo  return  lo  America  he  would 
recognize  \-till.  the  truth  of  his  remark  that  the 
iK-st  n.en  do  not  enter  American  politics  A"d /J'^^c 
T  (\,.*.,^A    .,.on    V*i«>    wa*;    «»oucate<i    at    tnai 

.,  ,,  .  ,.;,,,■;  V...,...,.,.,.  .-piit-r  ,Tow»«tt  a  nursery  oe 
state.'cmanslup  it  is  witn  regret  inai  «/•••'%■''"'  ^•"•- 
it  will  be  a  long  time  l)efore  the  >>attle  ,,f  \\ashmg- 
ton    .s   won   on   the   playing    fu  Ids   of   Brandeis, 

In  the  meanwhile,  th.e  American  titxra!  here 
and  ilsewlure.  is  a  figure  of  a  (juite  pathetic  loneli- 
n^Ks  the  little  man  with  all  the  traditional  gusio  and 
optimism  and  t>elligerency  of  the  little  man  slowly 
falling  from  him  He  fits  the  description  that  Mr. 
C.eorge  Martin  once  gave  of  CJeorge  F.ndicott  I  ea- 
b<Kiv      -He  \.as  determined  to  be  a  liberal  if  il  killed 


him     He    was    never    a 


libera),    he    was    merely    de- 


-  .1  •» 


But  perhaps  individualistic  scepticism  is  all  we 
can  ask  for  in  this  age  of  longing  Perhaps  it  is 
enough  that  the  lH\st  students  of  America  merely 
refuse  to  be  ^f>cialis*Hi,  rather  than  to  t)e  socialist. 
In  an  America  busily  organising  se<urity  aga.Pst 
the  menaces  of  the  USSR,  the  Communist  Parlv  and 
\Ar  r^w  k  Haymes.  il  is  enough.  p«^rhar>s  thai  Bran- 
deis manages  to  laugh  ai  the  supreme  Fadn^^^  of  it 
all  II  is  certaudy  a  change  from  !he  t  aliiornia  i 
left  in  1<)51  The  Cities  of  the  Plain  could  have  been 
savt><l  by  a  handful  r,f  good  men  I.  for  one,  refuse  to 
believe  "that  the  best  of  America  is  either  dead  or 
d>  mg 

tine  dav,  th.nt  bc-^t  will  rise  again  One  day, 
America  will  Ixcomc  once  more,  if  only  its  yomig 
men  pnH  women  have  faith  sufficient  to  the  task, 
the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  If  I  realize  that  more 
passionalelv  than  1  did  a  yeJ»r  ago.  it  will  be  because 
1  have  been  enjoying  the  happy  experience  of  teach- 
ing at  Brandeis  TtxTay,  the  liberal  voice  of  Ameiica 
whispers.  Tomorrow,  it  will  shout. 


Poge  Twelve 


TNE     J  USTICE 


%  IMS 


Film  Festival 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 

ocraiic  ui.sUiL.i.oii;>  aiiu  aiiuost 
jfei  uwa>  Willi  ii  r  or  11  iviccar 
Ui>  ii>  diaa,  .^•it.  L  at  my  loiii  i:> 
i»li..  very  iiiu*..!  vvna  u.>.  and 
aiiLi  seeing  i  u.a.  oi  tfr**cr  me 
VK-vver  lii  loicea  lo  an  aware- 
neio  ol  whai  im:>  vicious  ciac- 
iTii..   can  lead  tu. 

L,c  Juli  Mai  lo  a  French  fihn, 
pat  L  ot  new  sc-nool  caiied  le 
Ciiiv ma  verile  il  attenipLS,  by 
the  use  oi  unrenearsed,  spon- 
taiieuus  interviews  with  !•  reiicti 
iiiei  ot  differing  walks  ot  life, 
to  construct  a  true  picture  of 
life  in  France  in  the  month  of 
May.  1962  In  the  final  analysis 
it  IS  but  another  unsuccessful 
variation  on  'naluralisin.  "  un- 
successful because  it  is  by  no 
means  truly  objective,  but 
rather  clearly  represents  the 
social  and  t>olitical  bias  of  the 
diieclur  edilvn ,  a^  reflected  by 
the  choice  of  people  interview- 
ed, the  cutting,  the  |uxtat>osi 
tion  of  sequerice.s.  the  quest u>!is 
asked  and  the  .subject  matter 
treated  Far  more  successful 
from  the  'riaturahst"  [>oint  of 
view  IS  a  future  television  pro 
gram,  screened  with  Joan  of 
Arc.  entitled  C'risis.  This  movie, 
tlirough  use  of  tnultiple  cameras 
and  simultaneous  filnung  fol 
lows  Attorn«y  (Jeneral  Kol>ert 
K«*nrie<iy  and  Ciovernor  Wallace 
through  the  ddys  of  the  Ala- 
l»ania  s(Iuk>1  uitegrat  usn  crisis 
It  i.s  a  fascuiafiuK  Ix'hind  tlie- 
jKHMies  account  of  the  actions  of 
the  prmrip.tl>  ui  thi^  nioiiumen- 
tal  confrontat  lou  between  State 
ansl  P'cdv'ral  ( lovenuneiit 

There  i.-.  umkFi  more  to  Ik* 
said  alMHil  the  fesli\a!  but,  ahis, 
1  cannot  s;t\  it  Filtiis  like 
liuriu -i  s  Kxtf'rnimatm?  ViiRrl, 
Re-,iiai-  Muriel  .md 
NiUon  s  Thr  Irrriicf. 
Whuh  I  n\i.3>ed.  d»'.sei  Vi 
Id  Ml    wiK-iiiei    ihey   l^*  coi 

ly 

ten 


CITY  HALL  GRILL 

16   vorieties  of  pizza 
lobsters  ond   sfeoks   our   speciolty 

61 1    Moin   Street 
ORDfRS   TO  GO  — CALL  TW   3  1 900 


Cr€»Of*|y#^  K*   OfvOff,   MuBr^ 


Men's  &  Boys'  Attire 


McGce9«v 
Arr»w 


PMrtf«M 
K«n4 


Hkk*ck 
W«  Mi  Lot*  •♦  KUw's  SwMters  f  Y*««g  Lmdies 

—  TW   3  1088 


331    MOODY  STREET 


ATLANTIC 
128  TEN  PIN 


// 


"The  bowfers'  country  club 
WALTHAM 

40  LANES 

''student   leagues    welcome" 

R<Mitc   1  29  ot  Wi«»ter  S*re«t 
EKift   48    and    48E  TW    4  1234 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them  ot  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  WoMiom 

Route  128  —  Exits  48  and  48c  ot  Winter  Stre«f 


SPECIAL    TERMS   FOR    SPORTS  TEAMS 

BaM4«*«*  mmd  Fwfl>c»i*<«  Facilifiet  for  U|^  fo  ISO  Persomi 

For  H»«  F»M«*t  OiMtng  Room  Acc»««M»»d«tMMi*t  —  C»ckHiils 

Fe«turtf>9  W.ib  R«»n>  R»oft  8«el  owd  S«tccMl«Mf  M«hm  L«b«t«v 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Coll   TWinbrook    9  8700 


Tor  1 1' 
all      of 
attea- 

ii>»ete- 
Mtiessfui  or  not.  To  the  ex- 
t  liiat  a  tilm  festival  helps  to 
sionilale  such  serious  discus- 
sMii  of  motion  pictures,  it  can 
I"  onsidered  an  artistic  suc- 
i.  The  sponsors  of  the  New 
V'.ik  City  Film  Festival  too  .i 
be  commended  if  only  l)ecauie 
they  never  succumbed  to  the 
a  Hurt  of  the  agent  and  the  pub- 
lie  it  v  -.|,ir\ed  st.irlet  I 'n  like 
oll.er      fe^livaU       this     om       was 


no  lit  1/  (• 


A  '  ■  I  e 


non  '.  otiifxl  1 1 1  \  <■ 
dVAariied  TIk'  niov  i-s  t  li  c  in  - 
selves  v.trf  alv*.,iv.s  the  ruain 
coru  ern 


BrentQR  E.  Tyler 

Insurance  Agency,  Inc 

692    Moir.    Street 
TW    3  4808 


the  FOLKLORE 

COMCCRT  SERiES 


Q    MAHALIA    JACKSOH 
n    tot    DYLAN 

a  OAia  itfri  \wm  num 

□   THtOOORE  SIKEL 


a    SABICAS 

n    iACIIE  WiSMIKTON 

fthnmrr  21 
n    MIRIAM    MAXEtA 

»4.Sa,    i  '>0,   2  30,   2.20 
M«rcli   20 

a   QMi  WTCKU  TIM 

^  so,    i  so,   2  80,   2.20 
A#di    II 

d   ■Mr  f  vH  PW  MKXA 

14  00,  3/>^?«>,  2  20 

a   PLATT  &  SCtUGCS 

wMi   CHAMOTA  iONfS 


I 


,S4  o-^    i  r,    I 

A#r«    (list*  f  b« 


W,   1.}'^ 


*c«4> 


Q   iOAN   BAf]: 

*450,  ISO,  2iO.  2  20 


Progress  in  the  Bell  System . . . 


S^IMS... 


ORBITS. 


PUSHES... 


BEAMS... 

PULSES... 

BURRO\A/S... 


V/INKS 


B1.INKS 


9^r\   I  i%#i 


AHI[>  «Wi-ATMFS 


Progress  takes  many  shapes  in  the  Bell  System.  And  among 
the  shapers  are  young  men,  not  unlike  yourself,  impatient 
to  make  things  happen  for  their  companies  and  themselves. 
There  are  few  places  where  such  restlessness  is  more  wel- 
cor.vGd  Of  rewarded  than  in  the  fast -growing  phone  business. 


yy  Bell  Telephone  Companies 


%  1949 


TNE     JUSTICE 


Page  Thirtecti 


Wivre  Sa  Vie' 


Naiu*s  St«ry  Now  Nana  may  be  a  whore 

but  she  is  certainly  the  most 
In  the  film  we  see  Nana's  beautiful  person  in  Vlvre  Sa 
face  but  not  at  moments  when  vie.  Oh  look  at  this  film,  my 
she  could  not  bear  to  look  at  friends,  with  its  titles  going  one 
anyone.  When  the  first  episode  way  and  its  story  going  an- 
opens  we  see  the  back  of  Nana's  other,  and  see  that  it  is  a  work 
head.  Godard  moves  in  on  of  passion  (in  both  senses)  and 
^.  ♦  fii  *     11  ♦•  r^A    Nana  and  her  troubles  slowly,    love    and    white    hot    intensity 

tne  great  nims  ot  an  iinie  ana   ^^^  »(>reen  becomes  lighter  and    (white  hot  is  more  appropriate 
mat   at   the   same   time   ii   naa   ^j^j^ker  as  memory  fades  in  and    than  red  hot  when  we  speak  of 

out.  As  N ana's  tivoughts  linger  love).  Watch,  my  friends,  as 
the  camera  lingers,  as  Nana's 
mind  wanders,  the  camera 
wanders.  And  when  Nana's 
soul  is  inviolable  the  sound 
stops.  So  when  her  death  war- 
rant   is    more    or    less    sealed. 


(CoiitlfMi«d  from  P«flfe    f ) 

Ing  truly  a  state  of  mind  but 
rather  tnat  it  was  entirely  er- 
ratic, unartistic,  incorrectly 
timed,  thoroughly  random.  1 
argued  and  argued  with  the 
film.  I  felt  that  it  had  in  it  the 
germs  of  being  perhaps  one  of 


completely  muffed  the  ball. 
There  are  very  sudden  cuts  in 
Eisenstein  (to  very  different 
ends)  but  they  are  extremely 
carefully  premeditated.  I  later 
found  out  that  Godard's  tech- 
nique was  to  splice  out  of  his 


THE  TRADING  POST 

FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES 

W«  Bwy  mwk4  S«M  Evcrytkint 
In  U%t4  Futiilwiv 

121   Felfon  Sfr«crf 
•99-30M 


Nana  refuses  to  sleep  with  a 
man  whom  she  found  distaste- 
ful, so  she  got  it  in  the  belly,  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  and 
this  time  it  was  made  of  lead. 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789    Moin    Street 

WALTHAM 

Op«n  5  A.M.    Omm  9:00  P.M. 


» n?«AM  ^1  ""*  ENTIRELY  AT    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

RANDOM.  Just  to  lop  out  foot-    ,^    measure    of   peace    and    love 


age.    Oh  my  God  what  a  crime 
of  self   mutilation. 

Problematic   Film 

Vivre  Sa  Vie  suffers  from  no 
such  problems.  It  has  prob- 
lems of  its  own  It  is  divided 
into  twelve  episodes,  each  with 
titles  like  the  front  of  Dor- 
othy Sayer's  edition  of  Dante. 
Why  twelve*'  Beiause  a  book 
or  a  film  can  be  dividtKl  into  as 
many  sections  as  its  creator 
feels  is  necessary.  Really,  now 
"wh^'  did  God  create  the  world 
in  seven  days?  (Tee  Hee.)  I 
think     the    divisions    served    a 


Moves  to  Castle 
Monday 


jce    anu    love     _|  f  I       D 

and   yet   there   is   something  to    oheriTian     bnaCK     bar 
say  Godard  goes  to  subtitles,  in 
French.    The   screen  maintains 
complete  siieiue. 

Again,  Nana's  .story  Js  not  a 
mindless  story.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  examined  life.  We  learn 
about  Nana  by  watching  her 
responses  to  the  philosopher  in 
the  cafe.  Please  to  pay  less  at- 
tention to  the  dialogue.  I  think 
the  film  is  in  many  ways  trying 
to  tell  us  to  watch  what  p€K>ple 
do  and  not  pay  too  much  undue 
attention  lo  the  lies  they  may 
tell  when  they  talk  with  words. 
Lrct  me  elaborate.    Nana  deliv- 


AT  •  O'CLOCK     OcL  13     SUNDAY  EVENING 

Jomes  Former 

(NotionttI  Director  of  C.O.R.E.) 

*7he  Gvi!  Rights  Revohilioa' 
rOBD    HALL    FORUM 

JMSM  NAU  —  fiMttktrt  St.  cor.  Nuntiagttn  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
MWRS  OPEN  7:45  PH.  EVERYBODY  WUCOME 


positive    function,    since    with-  ,   ,       ,.,  ^. 

out   them  the  film  would   have  ^rs  a  powerful  soliloquy  on  the 

taken  on  much  more  of  a  frag-  state   of   her  emotions   and   she 

mented  appearance  than  would  emerges    triumphant,    with    the 
bt   cuflcrabie  to  an  audience. 


The  titles  introducing  the 
episodes  are  sort  of  naive,  sort 
of  moralistic,  a  bit  reminiscent 
of  Griffith's  way  with  words. 
They  are  a  counterpoint  to  Uie 
film  which  speaks  for  itM'lf  and 
in  an  entirely  different  lan- 
guage. It  .seems  to  me  that  the 
titles  represent  Gtxiard's  idea 
of  what  a  dim  wi tied  fool 
would  lake  to  i)e  \\\e  entire 
story  of  N.tna  that  is.  mi.ssirip: 
all  the  feeling'  aiui  ruiap.ce  and 
therei)y   All  of  the  meaning 

The  fiiin  op«  ii.>i  With  <«  laiefiil 
cinernatir  vignette  of  N.tna 
J  nai  IS,  Iriefe  i.s  in  ii  ^i■glll  ««•♦! 
delicate  motions  winch  paint 
her  jKjrlrait  more  fully.  She 
rolls  her  lonKue  over  her  lips 
Nana   is  to  be  a  whore. 


measure  of  inviolability   which 
she    needs    lo     sustain    herself 
This  wene  1   am   referring  lo   is 
the   epistKie    in   the    j)  o  o  1    hall. 
Nana  does  not  say  a  word. 

Poetic    Sensitivity 

As  for  Nana  s  imp^'rsonal  and 
faceless  encounters  with  her 
clients  a.s  a  prostitute,  GtKiard 
renders  ihem  with  ail  ihe  po- 
etic exa{tn«'ss  and  visual  selec- 
tivity of  RotHTt  Bresson  in 
Pickpo<ket  and  The  Trial  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  They  3ic  •;:mih'.r 
II)  that  ho!h  witti  seemingly 
pam.^lakinK  objiH' '  v  it  y    smceed 

worhl  of  cruelty  and  man  to 
show  tlie  Ix'auty  of  his  .soul 
Through  the  inurlalily  of  a 
woman. 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc. 

JAMES   WEINER,    Ph.G.    (formerly   of   Horvord    Drug    Co.) 
1025 A  Moin  Street,   Wolthom  (next  to  the   new  A&P    Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  UTEST  PRCfESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT    DELIVERY   SERVICE 

PARKING   AVAILABLE   AT   ALL  TIMES   IN    FRONT  OF   STORE 

Open   Every   Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)   Including  Sundays 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and   Faculty 
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tJm. 


TW   3-5310 


N  A  i\  K I  i\  f ; 

CHINESE  RESTAURANT 

ORDtRS   TO   TAKE    OUT  —  COCKTAILS 

rtkin^  m  lock  After  5  P.M.  WeeWa«y« 

AU  D«y  Fr««  Porkiiis  Weekend* 

6S9    MAIN    STREET 


TW   3-»35f 


don't  just  do  something 


'ittiJ(Hliiiitttt<iitit.ii:<i<!iM< 


'tllilTHIr"""  '■■'^ 


'Ill 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 


Moo^  Street   ot  Central  Square 


TW  9  8840 
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GUITARS! 

FOLK   &    CLASSICAL 

LENNY'S  MUSIC  SHOP 

GUITAR    INSTRUCTIONS  —  RENTALS 

C*Mipl«t«  Lin*  •♦  Mm«»c«I  ln«trume«f«  umd  A«c«»»or»^ 

OriN    rVERY    -IGHT    UNTIL   930 

409   Moo^   Sfraef  ^^   3-9837 
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UR 


-*yS»4«»«'^«-    •» 


BRANDFIS  UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSTORE 


Diomonds  —  Wotches    ~-  Jewelry 
Sterlir>g  —  Wotch   Repairs  —  Jewelry   Repoirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   M«ody   Street,   Wolthom 

WfiU^m's  Finest  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4-4C80 

S9«c*«l  DiscoiNit  fe  Br«Mlctf  Sturfcnft  and  FocMfty 
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RECORDS 

SUPPLIES 


^.•>'  < 


jv;>«^i>v  4^m;.   ^^ftv.  jrtiw-nfJ**^i 


•C^  fc*i      f"* 


V  f^-'.-iot^: 


Poye  Fourteen 


THi     JUSTICE 


Octtfc»i  t,  1HI 


Judges'  Soccer  Squad  Shows  Promise  Harriers  Phce 


Despite  7-1  Drubbing  in  Opening  Game 

By  JKFF:0HEN 

In  its  debut  the  "new  look"  in  Brandeis  athletics  pnwtMl  to  be  a  rather  sorry  imitation  of  what  had  gone 
before  as  the  JudRes'  soccer  squad  took  it  on  the  chin  seconds  after  the  ot>ening  bell,  7-1,  at  the  hands  of  Norwich 
University,  Saturday. 

The  time  has  not  come  to  quit  on  the  new  attitude,  but  Athletic  Director  Irving  Olin's  timetable  for  pro- 

gress  would   seem   to  have  suf-  ^  ,,~„-™- — ^  -  -i 

fert^si     a      rather     con^jiderable 


setback. 

The  Judj{es  went  against 
Norwich  with  a  squad  donu- 
natcd  by  Freshmen  and  first 
year  We  in  students  With  less 
than  a  week  to  practice  they 
lacked  the  fundamental's  of 
team  play  and  the  conditioning 
crucial   for  winning  s<x"cer 

Hughes    New    C  oaih 

New    c^>ach    John    HuKhes  - 
thi-  first  of  Ohti's  at>pointnH'nt.s 
- — was  «reet«M^i  by  A5  candidates 
when    he    eipenod    practux-    last 
Monday  and  seemed  on  his  way 
tt>  a  f efreshiMj^iy  healthy  squad 
Th«'      1963      Ixxiters     feature     a 
gov)dly    array    of    taletil    from    a 
Pre{)    School    All  America    to    a 
few    foreign    students    with    top 
flight   gaine   experience 

The    All  America    is    Cadman 
Milij    from    Windsor    Mountain 
Mills.    riorr:iaIly    a   center   -    ♦'or 
ward   and    from    all    indications 
a  polishtxl  one,  tallied  the  only   Jj 


77u.s  formidable  /oricard  ivall  o/  foreign  stmlenls  fignres  to  be  an  irn.}>oTtant  addition  to  the 
Brandeis  soecer  sijnad  this  season  They  are.  left  to  right.  David  Sayers,  Sierra  Leone,  Wilfred 
Ndoiigko,  Cameroon.  Melesse  Ayaleu^  Ethiopia;  Winston  Cord,  Trinidad  and  George  Saitoti. 


sliow    the   most    promise   of   the   the   lack  of  experience   is  goal-    beginning  at  7   30    The  telecast 

newcomers  but  has  yet  to  learn    le  Terry  Kemper  who  came  up    is    part    of    a    new    series    being 

ow  to  pass    Inside  right  David    with    a    number    of    fine    saves  experimented   with   at    Channel 


Brandeis    goal    in    tiie    Norwich  Sayers  of  Sierra  Leone,  Mele*>e    igamst    Norwich    but    lacks   the 

fiasco,     |>oking    honic     his    .>hot  Ayalew  of  I':ihiof)ia  and  Wilfred    poise      and      instinctive      move 

through    a    screen    of    defenders  Ndongko      of      Cameroon^      ..re    ments    thai    are    rtniuirt^    of    a 

after  a  centering  pass  from  cap  other   new   faces   who  appear   to    to{)-tlight  goalteiider 

lam  Tom  O'Callaghan  have  tlu'  talent   necessary  lor  a 

addiiion     lo     O'Caiiaghan  wuirmig  seasini 


in 


Ciamr   on    TV 


(normally    a    fuillKuk    but    [)lay 
iirii'     over     thi'     last 


ing    m    th.- 

tW(»       {M'll'xi 


at;a  m. 


N<  >f  v\  wh  I 


Other  veterans  include  D.mny 
Or)a-.iin  at  inline  riijjTi'  iMinnri 
Ma.'t's-*  at  half(»a.  k  in.i  AlalA 
W'f-iugrad  at  cenU-r^ralf  Jeff 
IVtnk'Ti,  1  testeil  ;H'rfor!inT  at 
nghthalf  missed  liir  .horl 
practK"  r«.ii,wi  while  abtti  with 
a  viru-.  ■  kf  >'  Milt'  >'  irt. 


Tlif  loss  .>f  >4>:iie  firsc  players 
incliiiiiru^  Charht'  roller  and 
Tim  ^  li  It  >  .  h  pair  of  luilf- 
l>acks  who  anchored  last  year's 
squad,  cut  deeply  into  the  shal- 


W>m    sfij?t»nt. 


rroiiuMMif 


Assini     Flrdilek,     a 
dent    from    Turkey. 


Wfin     stu- 
a[>|)fars    to 


Unfortunately      th«'     schr-dule 
leavt's  litlU'  tune   fin    cotuiit !(»n 
Mu;     riit'  .liuigf     'i,(v>    !vv.i  hi  I  me 
i;  •'!•       coming     up     this     week 

''<•  i i-      l_..ij       »i  -  r^      _ 

1  1 1 C       il  t   ■«  I       v>.  f «  >       I  I »  n.  J       ;  1  I  I  -»      ti  1  I «    I   - 

low     pool    of    experience     with  rioon    and    iIp     second    is    slated 

w!\ich     Hughes     could    form     a  '■'■''    •'"•■•'>    ;*< -inst  Colby. 

new  >quad.  All  home  games  wil!   \h-  liehi 

The     talent     appears     to     be  on   the  old  f.>,.u>,iij    fieid   !>egin 

iIht''    in    abundance    and,    per  ning    •■*.   'h'-M    t..  •<      Vnv  those  of 

haps     t   filial   judgement  should  you     vvm.i     n  i-'I     this     after 

Ix:   rc:;crvcd   until  the  team  has  noon  >  ^4,^111.      v/ifi'.H  1  V.  i^nan- 

a    chance    to    work    Into    shaf>e  nel    2.    Boston  s   tMlu<  alional    TV    Donaldson 

ear)    t;airi    in 
f 


2  Its  pnrtx»se  is  to  l>rint*  loral 
college  sport  attractions  to  the 
Boston    audience 

There  is  a  good  possibility 
that  other  Brandeis  soccer 
games  will  Ik'  lele<.'ast  and  that 
the  program,  will  continue  into 
the     winter     iiK^luding     l>asket- 


well,   there  are 


F'lrsl    I\'Mod  -   Norwich,    Fau- 


and    tti<'  you  n^^'sf -Ti 
expenenee     A     fine 


(•  K.4fll[)l 


ball,    fencing,    vv;  t  .stlir'.g   el     a! 

As  for   soec'T 
I  I     garn»'S    leii 

The  summary: 

•» 

land    (  17  00),    Pinkham    ( 1!0  lU) ) 
Second     !*eri'Kl     —     Norwu^h, 
Collins   (10  00),   O'Neil    (1.^)30) 
Wilkes  ( .M>u  ) .  L  ariK'nier  t  4  im)i, 
(4  :iO). 
station  taped  the  game  and  will         Fourth     Period     —    Brandeis, 
show     It    on    Thiirsday    evening    Cadman  Mills  (16  40). 


Today's  most  interesting  students 
read  The  New  Yorl(  Times 


3rd  in  Opener 
To  B.  C,  Tufts 

B7  PETE   WEINER 

The  Brandeis  Cross-Countrjr 
team  placed  third  in  its  first 
meet  of  the  fall  season.  Al  Gon> 
zague,  a  freshman,  ied  the 
Judges,  placing  eighth  in  the 
meet  with  a  time  of  22:29. 

Brandeis,  the  only  team  run^ 

ning    with    freshmen,     finished 

ahe^ad  of  Boston  University,  but 
behind    Boston    College    and 

Tufts 

The  team,  under  the  coach- 
ing of  Clyde  Crawford,  is  still 
in  its  formative  stages  Start- 
ing with  a  core  of  four  upper- 
classmen,  Crawford  is  rebuild- 
ing the  team  with  some  out- 
standing freshmen  prospects 
He  presently  is  working  the 
small  squad  into  shape  for  the 
indoor  season  and  hopes  to  im- 
prove on  last  year's  record  He 
has  high  praise  for  the  dedica- 
tion and  ability  of  his  men  He 
called  his  current  team  one  of 
the  Ix'st  in  recent  years  with 
"tremendous  indoor  potential  " 

The  returning  stalwarts  are 
co-captains  Don  Florman  and 
Ed  Gastonguay  Gastonguay,  a 
senior,  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  half  milers  in  the  IMew 
England  area  Coach  Crawford 
recogniztni    Ed    as    "possible 

OIvrt>nir  m  a  t  «>  r  :  a  I  '  Ciaston- 
guay  was  the  only  t.'am  mem- 
t)er  to  go  to  the  Nationals  last 
year 

Six    New    Prosprrts 

()f  the  freshmen  p)os[)e«is, 
A I  Cjon/.ague  slaod.s  out  i»  .  a 
future  threat  Cion/ague  who 
started  running  only  last  year, 
is  slated  to  run  in  tlie  two  nulc 
reiay  He  is  a  graduate  ol  lien- 
janun  Franklin  High  School  .^ 
New  York  where  he  ran  the 
half  mile  in   1  5» 

Wally  Bryan,  from  Jamaica, 
BWI.  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  prospects,  going  out  for 
both  track  and  .soccer  Wally 
placed  third  last  year  in  the 
high  hurdles  in  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean 
Gam€*s  Bryan  entered  Bran- 
deis as  a  sophomore  through 
his  advanced  place  m  c  n  t  re- 


.. .  i«  „ 


Why  donl  you?  You'll  find  it  a 
rewarding  daily  addition  to  your 
college  days  and  studies.  It  keeps 
you  on  top  of  today 'h  exciting 
events  .  .  .  helps  you  in  a  variety 
of  courses  .  .  f^nves  you  vit^i!  ttack- 
ground  for  (li.scuH.sionH  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom. 

Why  not  sign  up  for  a  sub^rrip- 
tion  tfxiay  ?  You'll  like  the  conven- 

•/vv«^4-%    *■*    --k.^,.    -V,.-.    -j-.ir  "^ »•«* 

New  York  Times  ...  to  read  and 
enjoy  l>efore  clsume^  begin  and  at 
your  leisure  throughout  the  day. 
Your  New  York  Timeii  campua 
representative  will  be  glad  to 
Rerve  you  with  a  copy  early  every 
morning  at  fspccuU  college  ratta. 


BURT  STRUG 

Student  Repres«native 


. 


.Sophs  Manny  Goldman  and 
Paul  Edry  are  the  other  return- 
ing upperclassmen.  Goldman 
had  never  l>een  out  for  track 
before  last  year  and  showa 
pron^ise  He  is  a  hard  w"-k- 
ing.  dedicated  young  man"  wtio 
was  iH'set  l)y  injuries  in  hii» 
first  season  F'.dry  s  perform- 
ance in  the  high  liurdles  wa>* 
one  of  the  higlil'^hts  <>(  last 
year  and  he  will  improve  aj* 
the   'ieasfan   progress»'s 

The    other    fresh rtien    on    the 

team    i  n  c  1  u  d  e    Harvey    Ros.**, 

Bryant     York.     .Arthur     Rosen- 

iK'rg    and    Ray    Chris  1  o  p  h  e  r . 

Ro.ss,  from  E  I  m  o  n  t.  Long 
V  •       •  «        .  *        f  •    »    • 

AO(ait«.j,     in    SI    ■iKiviit.i  ,     iitl^ii    jumt.^— 

er  and  broad  jumper  York, 
from  Boston,  as  an  indoor  dash 
man  Ros«mtK'rg  and  Christo- 
pher. l:K)th  from  W  a  I  t  ii  a  m, 
showt^  fine  al)ility  in  the  first 
meet  Friday 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MIL  MKZZON€,  Prop 

Moin   at  South 
TW   3-940$ 


CktaUr  •«  IMS 


ine     ju^iicc 


Kofle  ttfte^h 


Of  tw  Mfig^s  BttKM 


AD  Olin  Infuses  New  Sport  Spirit 


by  iefff  cohen 


Discland 


•    rcc«ff4ls 


•    guif  * 


290  M»<y  St. 


TW4-40M 


Within  the  incredibly  sliort  span  of  one  month,  the  Brandeii 
Athletic  Department  ha»  undergone  more  renovation  than  even 
the  **new"  Boston 

In  that  time  Irving  Ohn  of  Levittown,  Pennsylvania,  waa 
appointed  Athletic  Director.  This  now  appears  to  be  the  single 
most  important  decision  concerning  the  athletic  operation  of 
this  univ*»rBity  in  its  15  year  history. 

SlAce    Ills    appoinimeni    t&e    fellow  isff    tbinffs    *«▼« 
hapiMBed: 

The  administration  pledged  to  Olin  its  full  cooperation 
In  bringing  "big  time"  basketball  to  Brandeis. 

Phil  Phillip,  the  ba.sketball  coach  for  two  years,  ten- 
dered  his  resignation. 

WHh  no  time  to  find  a  new  man  and  with  the  profe^d 
desire    of    bringing    a    winnmg    attitude    to    the    basketball 
squad,  Olin  assumed  the  job  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
Jolin  liui;^hes  was  named  soccer  tOaiJi  to  rrp«a€€   pre 
lessor  Heinx   I,uba.sz. 

The  entire  Athletic  department  was  reorjfanized  includ- 
ing the  expansion  of  its  offices  into  the  former  Art  Studios. 
The  decision   was  made  to  reactivate  the  defunct  Var- 
sity Club 

More  rigorous  training  rules  were  in'^tituted  for  all 
sports. 

And,  most  important  of  all.  a  new  philosophy  was  m- 
Irodiiced  into  the  entire  athletic  program.  No  longer,  it 
would  seem  .will  athletics  be  the  step  child  in  the  develop- 
ment   of   the    university. 

Olin  IS  4«  years  old  and  the  father  of  thrre  children  lie 
fports  a  shock  of  black  hair  Itiat  s«  ems  to  grow  straight  up  out 
of  his  horn  rimmed  glass<s  Ih-  is  easily  the  most  energetic  man 
cv<  r  connected  with  Brandeis  attdetics  wilti  the  t)ossible  ex- 
ception of  the  late  Harry  Stem  His  attitude  is  pf)sitivc,  his 
methods  quick  and  sure  and  his  manner  earnest  and  deter- 
jni.ifd. 

To  simply  say  that  his  background  inchides  athletics  is  to 
understate  its  imjxjftancc  in  his  life  For  the  past  2^  years  he 
ha.s  licld  coaching  and  supervisory  positions  at  schools  throojCh- 
out  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 

Coach    of    the    Deaf 
Among  his  coaches  iM>.sitions  was  a  stay  at  the  New  Jer.sey 
School   for   the  Deaf,  one  of  the  most   important  experiences  of 

his   life  as  he  explain.-^   it: 

ihf're  TVie  problems  were  immense, 
boy  with  whom  you  have  practically 
IS  stuMiiing  a  basketball  incorrectly. 

■  ;,:    nii'A!)    i<)    the    conux'neni.'^    of    the 
ttw'   minutest  detail   and  build 


He 
lif«t  uiif 
l>ife  as 
WBCB 

He 


"I  leHrned  t'>  «<»aei^ 
How  do  you  explain  to  a 
no  communication  that  tu 

'You    have    1«)    v.>i    1  I 
game    Fireak   everything  lioun   lo 
from    there   '  .  .  ..   ,       , 

J.       r'....i » I .,.».. .a     ^.t     I'iw.     !>.-  !h;o»<    .l»)iot     S<ho<us 

uui\  W't.(.d:(;w  W;1.;!P.  Hu'.h  ui  Ia  vittown  His  te.ur.s  \ver«  always 
exliemely  successful  (4H  1  m  h-ague  play  over  2  yecrs)  .^t  one 
school,  m  fact,  his  learn  p!ay«d  before  capacity  houses  every 
game  The  pres.s  of  people  trying  to  get  in  to  see  his  boys  was 
S4>  great  that  the  -school  mstilutfit  a  .  W"^*  d  cirfiiit  tv  swU-m 
into  the  school  cafeteri.i  so  ttial  the  fuii  crowd  eouid  >ef  ihe 
ga<ot-» 

In    1961    he  coaclhcMl   the  V  .S     Matcabean  (lairus    basketnaii 
leani    that    t  merged    with    nine    .straight    victories    and    the    gold 

medal 

•Man   of  the   Year" 

hat.-  been  th  •  recipient  of  many  honors  (hiring  his 
iiuiudirig  an  award  by  the  maga/me  American  Jfuish 
Its  M;m  of  th«"  Year  and  an  awasd  by  radio  station 
KS    Coach    of    the    Year. 

brings  to  this  school  a  life  so  devoted  to  sjKirts  ttiat 
even  his  family  i^  involved  His  1  .'i  year  old  son,  so  he  r<'i.x>rts, 
is  quite  a  scK'cer  player  and  h's  daugtiter  is  a  fine  athlete  in  her 

Own  right  .      ,     ..   . 

"In   the   piist,  "    he   rerMarke<l.   fT:.;!:ng,     •>v*«kf  tl)all    ha*^^    been 
YTiy  hob>^y,  physical  e<liKation    ttac  hing  and  writing  on  athletics 

J  did  not  come  here  as  t)askt  tball  coach  and  I  don  i  intend 
to  be  a  coach  permanently  1  feel,  however,  that  the  Uiskrtball 
ler  1  needs  to  have  a  wiriiung  attitude  in.stilled  in  it  1  just 
couldn  t  take  the  chance  of  letting  anyone  el.>e  handle  the 
ball    club    If  1   can  t  do   tiie  job   at   least   1  11   have  only    myself 

to    blame"  ^      ,  . 

Hi-<  philoiH>phy  is  a  .simple,  direct  one  As  far  as  this  or 
nnv  other  univer.sitv  is  concerned.  I  feel  that  tr.eie  is  a  vjn.rt 
for  everyone  There  has  to  be  an  outlet  for  a  boy  s  frustrations 
and  athletics  is  prol)al>ly   Uie  U>t  of  any 

The  Plan  —  Expansion 

•Wherever  it  is  feasible  1  plan  tc  expand  the  programs  tliat 
are  already  in  operation  Mr  (Foxy)  I-lumere  has  done  a  fine 
job  with  the  physical  tntucation  and  inti amoral  programs  and 
I  want  to  see  even  more  Ikivs  particippt ing  in  the  mtrnmural 
baskettsall  program  that  I  liear  was  very  successi'ul   last    %tar 

•  I  want  to  see  Brar,dc  is  get  the  recognition  it  deceives  u* 
athletics  Its  reputation  in  acader  ncs  is  fabulous,  1  se«'  no 
reason  why  the  same  canno*   Ix'  trui   for  its.  athletic  programs 

Olin  has  been  at  the  university  only  a  «?hort  period  of 
time  but  he  seems  lo  have  a  firm  gra.-tp  of  the  problenns  con- 
fronting him  He  recognizes  the  appalling  apathy  shown  by  ihe 
student  body  over  the  years  for  athletics  and  he  has  concrete 
migges*ion*  as  to  no»*   -^^  ^w.ii»^*»   »..».  p.v, ...  .•    j 

Unlike  his  predeces.sor,  Mick<-y  Fisher,  who  died  so 
tragically  last  spring,  %.)\\n  is  noi  waiting  lo  ««(.  uitr  .-jr  o-.  v.^ 
land  He  allowed  himself  precious  little  time  to  relax  «"d  get 
into  the  swim  of  things  He  was  hard  at  work  'rom  the  first 
day  he  arrived  on  campus  and  has  yet  to  stop  to  catch  his  breatn^ 

He  is  presently  in  the  process  of  ordering  new  equipment 
lo  replace  the  outmoded  uniforms  that  have  served  many 
teams  for  better  than  six  years  He  plans,  a?  the  years  go  on,  to 
give  the  basketball  team  complete  new  uniforms  and  warm  up 
outfits  that  cannot  be  purchased  this  year  for  lack  of  '^"<J^ 
He  has  changed  the  soccer  field  from  the  area  deep  be*>ind  the 
baseball  diamond  to  the  old  football   field  where   it  Ixdongs. 

On   the    Move 
Olin   has   met    continually   with    Dean  of   Studentf   1^« ''^J^'jJ 
Mornssey    and    with    his    staff    lu    map    new    appioathes    to    t..c 
athletic   iprogram. 

Even  at  this  early  date  he  is  lining  up  prosperis  lor  urt- 
next  few  years  to  staff  his  basketball  teams  and  all  thr-  other 
p|>orls 

Tiis  energy  would  appear  inch  fat ii/ahh^  H«^  is  a  stulibern 
man  who  allows  thing.-:  lo  be  done  one  way  only  —  his  way  — 
and  of  vou  don't  lik-   it.  get   out  „     .     .    t.        , 

Whether  or  not  he  will  W-  able  to  do  all  that  he  plans 
remains  to  be  seen  Hopefully  the  immense  problems  he  faces 
will  not  dampen  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has 
tackled   his  jw. 


HONG  YUNG 

10   Crescent  Street 

*Ve  Oo  A  nyirtiny 
Qiuility  Shirt  Service 

20c    Per   CoHoti   Shirt 


WEST  END 


€sso! 


SERYICENTER 

U  HAUL 
TRUCKS  ond  TRAILERS 


iDVlNG  J 

r~\i     I  N  1 
>^LI  IN 

Rf^-CENTL-V 

AV^PO\^4TE:^> 

ATMUETir 

UHWt  K'.irY 


J  1 


,  \\-  — 


)y 


'] 


— '-:U\t " 


ECONO     CAR 

CAR    RENTALS 

809    Main    Street 

(Gomel   ol   Bacon) 

WALTHAM,    MASS. 
TWinbrook    3  9938 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


•4 


-.ERVtP  IM11U  U<  AIR^ 
t,  c^^^  f  IM  I  Ml  rA*ff  '« : 
PUHlMii^  V>^OKi  U  WAR  H 


^ 


fwAt  KINC) 


e-^ 


1. 


\v  "■"'  "\    '    A^nA.> 
^-^V--.  V  I  Vtt£  <S<r> 

-  ^    .LI J 


I^COAc^Mt   P^i?M     U  ■>  MA^"'  AF»  ' 
•6A-.RPTlVs(A/il  AM   IHAI    WA> 

AcTtVt  AsAfiV^rt^Acx.  .itivN  i-H  o(  VMrus    W«mn.n^ 
AMP  e>A^-f -k  i  ^AC.<-  A  ^OLU  Mt  V>Ao  . 

y\  MN-  ,Vc  VA.^iA 

♦  Rrprintfd   bv   prrmiMsion  «l   ihr  Bo«.i*»n  Rr««r«l   AinrfiCAn) 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


Full   S|»<»r4    ^rlii'^slss!^'^:^ 


CROSS   iOrMRY 

Sept      2i\    lin'^lon    t"*)l!eff' 

(Hi  Franklin  Park)     4  00  p  m 

Ot     4    Tufts  BC  B  U 

(at  Franklin  f^aik;     4  ()€  p  ni 

Oil     12    W     P    I  Bides 

«   €«  I       »-»«•  <»•■>>  .^  .    .  ~,      f. 

(  H  t  F 1  a  n  k .  1 1 1  Prf  r  k  )     4  tHJ  p  m 

Ch{     15    M     I     T  B    U 

Oct     17    Tofts     -  St     Ansrlm's 

4  m   p  m 

Oct     23   IISCGA      —    Home 

4  00   p  ni 

0<  t     26   Uiiiv     of    Hartford 
Horpe  4  00  p  m 

Oct     'M)   \V<>r    Fr  1>  I.M  l.nu     1 

Home  4.00   p  m 

iNuv     6   GreaUr    B<- tf^n 
(at    Boston    C'»)'»k* 


S<H  t  EK 

(m  t     5      :v*»j  wj«  h   Univ 

Avtay  2  o»i    p  Ml 

Oit     3    Boston    Univ     --    Home 

3:00    p  ni 

Ovt     1  1    Colby    t  (fill  tie  — 

14    ..-    .^  '•■on     r«   fV. 


CK'\     14    M     I    T 

()(  t      1<)    Bate*   (%.lh  k« 

A  w  a  y 

CKt      2i    [i«*l''*'n 


3  00    p  m 


:»  10  \'>  ni 


.\  v\  i(  y 

2     f»(!       >        Mi 


I  oncfl  V    iyn»-  y   irtW 


fi.rd 


{A)\.V 


Oi\     1    M     1    T  H'  me 

(at    B«  hni.nt   r    ('  )    i  00  p  m 

Oct     8    Univ    t't   Vtrniont  — 
Aw.iy    tat   lUirlmKton) 

1  00    p  ni. 

f'oath  E    A    Flumerc 


Oi  \     26    Aro*  r     InU m  i    ("     — 
Away  1  1  "'•  i'  "■" 

( ><  t     2*^    Wer      r«>l\ '»■<  hnir     I. — 
Hon>e  ;<  "'^   P  '""^ 

Nov.    2    1  ^  \N«  il    T.  <Ti  H«.ir.« 

Nov     fi   U     <  f    Pi  i<l|:.  1  «Ht      - 

Away  1'  ""  r  m 

Nov     •)   V    S    t"    n     -N  Awav 

1   .'«'   V  r\\ 

N'  V     14   Univ.  of  H    I    -     A\v-i\ 

2-0(1    \)  in 

V"'oarn  Ji>Mn    Huyhcs 

(_;apt    —   Tom   ()C'alia»^han 


WHA'FS 

NEW 
IN  mi:  (k:ix)ber 

ATLANTIC? 

%Aits%.  leRrrxiary  f»r*rt^  <#r>v*f  spmriX 
m»ny  ;...H/f.  wrth  K*n  iW  Pu»«*ir  **»  ***** 
c>iM:<»mc  Aftantic  tirtra,  t*««  tw«  \m**» 
•  tHHft  »om«>  of  th«  f*mr%.  pr*W»ms  •'vd 
t«rnf>t»<<ons  th»1  bes«t  a  T»cmr . 

ALSO 
V«n<«  Packard:  Mr    P»fl»a»«»  ^^*%^^% 
a  drarr>at><   irnprovameol  tr\  TV  lar#  «♦♦*#> 

tv    tm-9*     \,mtj-^      •    •  •     r-—  r  •     - 

boy  Of  re  t,  and  t>»h»r  r>*«»  »«<'^'m«"«^- 
"•Htalfi'a     l^olicy    M    LakMM    Wt**'*! 

labor  P«r»y  »«a«i«r  HaroM  W»Ho«  1##« 
what  Britain's  new  ♦©r*i«r"  po*»cy  would 
h*  under  a  labor  Prima  Mintstar. 
P»alry .    hy    Rcib«rt    Graves,    T>veo<k>r« 

f^,,^n,V«»    Stanley  Hunftz. 

■*Sayin«     WItal    <>«••     ••aws":     Frwya 

Stark  l«»lis  wtiy  accuracy  of 
lanffuagf  is  th*-  bas»  lor 
^r>y  wrrttr.K  style- 
Month  in  and  month 
fisit  T  tie  Al  tanl  u  » 
ecliloi'»  sffK  out  e«- 
f  it't\f-  *»Ktir «»<;ston«;  ot 
r.fw  «rul  provOC»t*V« 
idwas.  And  whether 
these  enprpx's.tufts 
taha  the  form  of 
pi(>-^<»  or  poetfy.  t»(  f 
or  l.ctiori.  they  al- 
ways jittairi  a  re- 
013'ViatMy  tnRh  ievel 
o  I  a  (  n  <  1  *"  m  I  <■  valua 
i^o€^  liter Jiry  interest. 
Make  rtx>n«  tn  your 
i.;»  t.~  :  he  Atlarrtic. 
G4rt  a  copy  today. 


t« 


Poge  Sixteen 


THE     JUSTICI 


m  mil 


OctoUr  t,  IMS 


LAUNDRY  and 
CLEANING 
VILLAGE 


1025C  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM-PLENTY  OF  FREE  PARKING  AT  OUR  FRONT 


»I«It 


WELCOME  BACK  SALE  FOR  BRANDEIS  STUDENTS  and  FACULTY  ONLY 


DRY  CLEAN  A  REGULAR  '2 
8  LB.  LOAD  OF  CLOTHES  FOR 


50 


with 

coupon 

only 


SAVE  50' 


THIS  COUPON 
IS  WORTH 

foword    1     Self    Service 
Drycleoning 

LIMIT:  ONE  COUPON 
Per  Family 

Name:      *••*. 

Address;     


Tel 


Wolfham  Norge  ViHoqc  Only 
Good  fhru  Oct     19,    1963 


Toke  a  Leh  on 

Main  Street  ot 

the  Shell  Station. 

We  are  Next  to 

The  A&P> 

Closest  Laundromat 
to  Brandeis. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUaORY  OFFER 

Professional 

DRY  CLEANING  SERVIQ! 

Garments    Cleaned,    Pressed    &    Finished 

CUP  COUPONS— SAVE  $$$$ 

over   the    high   cost   ot    dry    cleoning 


NFW  NORGE  COIN-OPERATED 


3  to  4 

SUITS 


•iO  TIES 


Bff,         ^fe 


SWEATERS 


COIN  OPERATED 
LAUNDRY 

Big   16  lb    Double-Loaci 

Washers  —  Twice  the 

Size  of  Your  Home 

**  uaiier. 


B— — 4  NORGE  Y 
MU'S   &    LADIES' 
lECE  SUIT 
■ 
: 


CLEANED  crd  PRESSED 

GARMENTS  MAY    BE  BROUGHT  IN 
SINGULARLY   OR   IN   GROUPS 


85 

with  This  Coupon 


c 


COUPON    EXPIRES   OCTOBER,    19,    1963 


T  to  4 

COATS 


2*1 


$150 


I  6  to  TO 

Dresses  or 
Skirts 

"^  $1 50 


$ 


2*1 


&    to    10 

TROUSERS 


I 


*2*1 


rtxrr    iirr    f\r 

EXTRACTORS 

Save    10c   to   20c 

on  Your  Drying  Costs- 

Tremendous 

50    lb.    Dryers 

Dry  3  Loads  of  Wash 

at  the  Same  Time! 


f 


NORGE I 


A  NEW  SERVICE 

FOR  ONLY  $1.50  MORE  YOU  CAN  HAVE 
YOUR  ENTIRE  8-LB.  LOAD  OF  DRY  CLEANING 


PROFESSIONALLY 
PRESSED   and   FINISHED 


PLEATED 

SKIRTS 

25c  EXTRA 


FREE 


\wOupons     vuifvj 


Through  Oct     19,   1963 


• 

FREE 

• 

FREE 

• 

FREE 

• 

FREE 

^ 

FREE 

r 


DRY    CLEANING 
SEE    COUPON 


PRESSING 
SEE    COUPON 


WASHING 
SEE    COUPON 


DRYING 
SEE    COUPON 


fREE 

0«e  Lo0d  w»tK 

3   Po«d  8  :b.  Loodfi 

of   Dry  Clconsng 

FREE 

PRESSING 
oi  one   »ui»  or   drett 

wifh  B   lbs     of 
PntA   rtrv   Clfkontna 

FREE 
Oe  16  lb    Wosh 
wktb  3  PaiJ  Loodi 

FREE 

One   Drying  with 

Every   3   Poid 
Loodt  of  Wa«h 


New   20   lb. 

Washers   for 

Those    Hard    to   Wash 

Rugs     Blankets     or 

Your   Full   Week's 

Wash 

Don't  Forget 

To  Ask  About  Our 

Drop  Off  Service 

For  Ymir  C\p.nn\nn 

— ^ 

or 
Washing 


Som*  Doy  Cleaning   at   NO  Evfra  CHorg* 

ANY    PLAIN 

SKIRT 

CIEANED  and  FINISHED 

GAKMtNTS    MAY    BE    BROUGHT    IN 
>irHGui.*»»<l  I    UK    !W    UKOUPi 


COUPON    EXPIRES    OCTOBER,    19.    1963 


NORGE  \\ 


TROUSERS  &  SLACKS 

CLEANED  and  FIN'SHED 

GACMFNTS  MAY    BE   f  <OUGMT   IN 
SINGULARLY   OR   IN   GkOuTS 


50 

wHh  Tliit  Ccwpon 


c 


COUPON    EXPIRES    OCTOBER.    19,    1963 


ij  NORGE   I 


Day  Cleoninq   ot   NO   Esfro  CKor9« 

ANY    PLAIN 

DRESS 

CLEANED  ond  FINISHED 

RMENTS   MAY    Bt!   BROUGHT    IN 
SINGULARLY   OR   IN   GROUPS 


L 


COUPON    EXPIRES    OCTOBER, 


ij  NORGE   \ 


Some   Day   Cleoning   ot   NO   ExTra  Chvfg» 

MEN'S   OR    LADIES' 

CLOTH  COATS 


Cleoned  ond  Pretsed 

RMENTS   MAY    BE   BROUGHT   IN 
SINGULARLY   OR   IN   GROUPS 


COUPON    EXPIRES   OCTOBER,    19,    1963 


r 


EXTRACTION 
At  AH  Timet 


No  Coupon  Requ«r«4l 


NORGE 

Laundry  and  Cleaning 
VILLAGE* 

<(  A  Service  Mork  of  the  Norge 
Division  of  fhe  Borg  Warner 
Corj^ofOtion 

ATTENDANTS  ON  DUTY 

AT    Al  I     TIAirC 


I 


■MM— — H  norgeH 

Som*  Doy  Cleonbtg  ct  NO  Eitro  CH«r^ 

MEN'S— -LADIES'— CHILDREN'S 

JACKETS 

Cleoned  and  Pr«ft««<| 


I 


COUPON   EXPIRES   OCTOBER.    19,    1963 


J 


A    NEW  SHIRT  SERVICE 

5  SHIRTS  for  $1.00 
Press  Only  Service 


ii 


ii 


Pants 

20c 

Skirtt 

20c 

Suits 

40c 

Jacketi 

20c 

Dresses 

40c 

Roincoots 

40c 

Sweoteri 

20c 

Coots 

40c 

Skiffs 

45c 

ALL    WORK    DONE    BY    PROFESSIONALS 
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High  Priority 


Trustees  Refect  Medical  Schooi; 
New  Expansion  Held  In  feasible 

President  Abr^ni  Sachar  recently  announced  that  Brandeis  has  decicled  not  to 
accept  an  offer  to  establish  a  medical  school  connected  with  the  Moinit  Sinai  Hospital 
in  New  York  City.  The  tK)ard  of  trustees  consiciered  the  pr()j>osaI  f(  r  several  n:ionths 
before  concluding  that  Brandeis  was  n()t  yet  ready  to  undertake  this  project. 

Mount  Sinai   Hospital   has   never  been  directly  asscK-iatenl  with  a  sin^cific  univer- 


I 


location  is  determined  and 
fundi)  for  construction  are  avail- 
able. The  project  is  high  on 
the  priority  list,  however,  and 
chances  are  good  that  construc- 
tion will  take  place  within  one 
or   two   years 

The  main  purjK)se  of  the  pro- 
posed   stiuctuie    is    lo    provide 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Picture    on    page    eight. 

♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^  I 

recreational  facihlirs  for  ttie 
Brandeis  c:v)nununity  Mr  Rol- 
bein  staled  that  its  u.se  in  con- 
junction with  ttie  atiiletic  pro- 
gram would  not  irUerfere  with 
sity.  The  Directors  were  eager  to  arrange  such  a  relationship,  which  is  beneficial  to  lK>th'its  function  as  a  center  for  tiie 

^     .  rr-i        .  »    ,  .  student    body,    facullv.    or    ad- 

parties     The     hospital     was    toi* 

underwrite  all  exiK'uses  for  the 

program. 

Sidney  Farber,   a    memlxT  of 

the     Board     of     the     Ctiildren's 


Sports  Center  Planned 
With  Swimming  Pool 

The  University  will  soon  acquire  a  sports  center  and 
swimming  pool,  to  be  located  adjacent  to  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center.  The  new  facility  will  also  include  handball  and 
squa^fh  courts,  pingpong  and  other  game  equipment. 

David  L.  Rolbein,  Director  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, emphasized  that  plans  for  the  new  center  are  tenta- 
tive, and  will  become  definite^ . 

only    when   the   exact   building 


into  the  pool  area.  Game  rooma 
will  be  located  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  structure. 


NSM  lo  Organize 


Under  this  charter  Brandeis  is 
entitled   to  award    medical   and 
veterinary   degrees,    as    well    as 
standard    liberal     arts    degrees 
.  ,  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  ob 

Hospital  of  Boston,  and  trustee  j  laining  such  charters,  they  are 
of  the  university,  beaded  the  considered  lo  be  valuable  as.-«ets 
committee  for  the  Board  of  | 
Trustees  which  met  with  repre-  ; 
sentatives  of  the  hospital  to  ex- 
plore the  p<isail)i!ities  of  the  j 
venture     After    nuieb    thought,  j 

it     VA/;iw    «■^«»^'ir^♦»*^    th^f    ti\t>    <*rttikitli-  I 

cations     of     a     medieal     school 
would    l)e    unwi>«'    for    the    unr  j 
versity    at    Ihis    time     The   com 
nutmeot    t'»    a    master    plan    for  j 
the   next   U-n    yi'ar  ■>   w.>uld   h.«v<'' 

Instead    of    the    !i«!;i)ital    plao, 
Brandeis  is  turning  l)ack  to  ion 
tinned    expUtration    here    for    a 
program    of    study     m     medical 
iicience     A    $40,000     grant    has 
been    rtneived    from    the    Com 
nionweallh  Fund,  which  will  Im' 
ustxi    m    a    survey    of    plans    for 
some    form    of    study    and     re 
search    in    nuKlicine 

Brandeis    currently    o{K^rates 
under      an      anuMidtn^i      charier 
originally     granted     lo    Middle 
St'x    C'oiUge    by     th<'     Mas.sacnu 
s«'tt«    state    legislature    in    1938 


to   the   schools  holding   them 

At  the  time  that  the  trustees 
of  Brandeis  took  over  and 
armnided  the  Middlesex  charter, 
they  agrei'd  to  estal)lish  a 
medical  school  on  campus  as 
soon  as  it  was  feasible  Ut  do  so 


ministrative  personnel 

The  piM>l  Itself  is  to  be  regu- 
lation si/.e,  41!  by  7.5  feet,  so 
tliat  it  may  be  used  for  swim 
meets  There  will  be  seating 
[jioVided  fo!  s;)ectators  The 
southern  wall  of  the  building 
IS  to  be  of  giass.  ietting  daylight 

Tonight, 


Will  l..oop crate  wiiu  :5i>i<^L 


N'>?t  b. 

'i'e<l      chllsl 


fen. 


() 


UH'al 


The    I'riodei.s    ch.apler    o!     '  *'• 

proiderns    ■«!"    te^ichinjr    underprixi' 

the   Nevrro   in    lio^ton,  afi'l  other  current 

niectinK  tonight   al    S  p.ni    m   Olm     SaiiK. 

Attendance    at    this    intrmluctory    session    is    required    for 

with  NSM.  (OKK,  SNC(  .  and  the  [t^»sfon  Action    (iroup.    Boston 

film    and    two   speakers   for   thi>,<f 
session 


>tmlent  Movement.  dealiMi'^  \\l\\\  the 
the  Ko.Ktiiiiv  coniniuiii' y.  !  he  position 
issues,  will  liolii   11.-.   t'lrst   organi/.atiofial 


future 
NSM 


work     involved 

l.s      |U-o\'ldi(lK''     H 


Council  Posts 
Captured  By 
Cohan,  Roston 

I.arry     ("  o  h  a  n     and      David 
Roston    werp    elected    yesterday 
by    the    .senior    cUss    to    fill    the 
two     representativt'     posts     va 
cated    recently    by     !Vlit<  hell 
Sandweis.N    ami    I- red    (harney. 
The  other  candidates  were  Joii 
aihan     Cohen.     Mark 
and  David  Merrill, 


Bitindeis   NSM   lias   Ihrt^e  dif 

fereni  programs    a  tutorial  pro 

ject,   a   rt'crealion  jjregram.   and 

direct    action    activities      T'eoph 

involved    in    the    first    two    afas 

Will    \)v    (Invi-n 


provided      for      tlios<^      children 
who    demonstrate    creative    lal 
ent 

AuviKie    inter<\sted    in    the    tu 
tonal      [jroject     should     »'ontact 
Vicki    C'olm    via    tiie    matiroom 


Anyone  interested  in  the  toc 
r«';4tM»r»  nrujec  t  >hould  contact 
Dennis  Brunn  Direct  a  c  t  i  o  n 
•arogratns  with  C'OftF,  .SNCX', 
and  the  Bo^t  >n  Action  Croup 
vvill  be  po.>teii  during  U\c  year. 


Coop  Declares 
S5000  Rebate 
For  Last  Year 

The  Brandeis  C'oop  today  Ik"- 
gan  to  return  $5.213  87  to  ms 
customers  as  part  of  a  ten  per 
cent  rebate  on  purchases  made 
during  the  academic  year  1962- 
1963 

The  Coop's  total  revenue  for 
the  year  approached  $60,000. 
Mr  John  Baltaglino,  o  w  n  e  r 
and  manager  of  the  store,  said 
that  the  volume  of  business  was 
far  beyond  his  expectations  for 
the  Coops  first  year. 

The  majority  of  business  was 
transacted    in   the    mens    and 
women's   department,    although 
the  volume  in  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning    was    large     The    Cooi> 
processes    1,400    lo    1,500    shirts 
per    w  e  <■  k      and    requires    two 
sep.Jtau-   iil  y  ».  iedlung  t->tabll.>ll - 
ments  to   launder  and   iron   this 
amount    of    work      The    largest 
smgU'    selling    item    is   sweaieis. 
Battaglmo  said  that  the  Co<»p 
Is    very    proud    of    ils    clientele, 
and   .iims  to  pleas'-  the  Ntudents 
m    a  >    manv     ways    as    jxissible 
.'XltHoun'n     {II  ire>     oii»-     tiigh.     tu. 
Coop  s    pr  ires    ,ii-'    the    same    as 
the>      Would     he     at     any     other 
store     for     tin      same     material. 
He  added   that    the  Coof)  wishes 
to    niau»lain    its    f)resent    stand- 
ard of  quality,   but   will   gradu- 
ally    introdu* «     more    incxpcn- 
si\<'   lines  of  clothing 

As  for  future  plans,  tht*  Coop 
will  continue  to  expand  its 
lines  of  old  and  new  l>ooks, 
stationery  a.nd  droits  Rattaif- 
Imo  eventually  hopt  s  to  build 
a  n(~w  addili.jii  for  the  Coop. 


lO 


con  I  n  I VI 1 1  i  L  « 


r.       I 

Oiuutrm 


1 


^-     -  _  I 
v,uuiiv.n 
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C  onference  on  World   Affairs 

There  will  \h-  <t  Ccinfererue 
on  World  AtTair.  al  Met. ill 
University  (KtobtT  31  Noveivj 
ber  2  All  students  who  are  in- 
t*^  rested  in  attending  should 
c<uitact  Eric  Sivin  for  more 
details. 

i.   Folk   Dance    .Allocation 

$300     was     allocated     to     the 
Folk  Dance  Club. 

3.  Cholmondeley    Allocation 

Howie  Lambert  presenhnl 
Cholmondeley's  program  for 
the  next  six  weeks  He  told 
Council  that  it  was  very  ddVi 
cult  to  have  enter' a  biers  evc'ry 
Friday  and  Saturday  with  an 
allocation  of  only  $500  per 
semester     Council    vottvi    8-1-2 


center  m  either  C. unbridle  ai 
Hoxt)ur>  Tiie^e  ^tuilt-nts  will 
t><>  assigiit^l  to  a  gr)iip  >r  an 
individual  with  whom  Ihrv  will 
work  evciv  week  Those  ^tu 
lirui^  lOieri  >ted  iU  (iuiii;  ci'.l! 
r  u{ )  1 1 .s  work  I ) u t  u  n . i  h I e  to  com 
mit  thr*rr.^'t\  es  to  steady  work 
can  \h'  .ictivt^  m  the  tiire<,l  ac- 
tion    field 

Thi-re      will      be      thrrt*     cate 
i4(>rie>     of     iiitorin;;      t),i-ic     .NUb- 
j'Tt     help.     renuHlwi!     tielp.     and 
.411      eii  I  i<  liineot       pro^l  aui        He 
meduii     1m  ip    i>    ^i\en    haMciiiy 
to       gr.lde       .St  iiotjl       siudent^       IH 

(ioldnian  1  reading  anM  arnhm.-tic  The 
tutors  iM^oiv.ni  in  tii:.  pr<)grain 
will  [la r  1 1<  ij)  r, (■  in  .pcti.il  teach- 
er tiairniiiJ  s*sslon-^  : 
i  h»'M)  f,  »r  «'.«(  1 1  f  ii'iil 
r  H"''m(  ri  •  pr  ( )gr  .1  !ii  '■.«> 
Iho-e    i  .1  o^iit    chi  Idr.'M 

cause  of  ()\c' .  M  >  w  ft 
and  inad('(piale  te«i(hini4  pro- 
grams, are  deprivfd  of  enrich- 
ed educational  ex{>erien(M's." 

The  recreational  part  of  the 
pn)gram  v.ili  l>e  dividini  mto 
atnietic  ami  cieanvt-  kioup-^ 
Community  center  faciiiiies 
will  he  available  for  sports 
Trips  tti  must^iims.  studies  of 
art.    drama,   and    music   will   Ik» 


Madame  Nhu  Speaks  at  Harvardr 


Defends  "Freedoms '^  in 


Viet 


Nam 


Madatne  N^o  Dirih  Nhu.  .South  \'iet  Xani'-  np)st  K'^iniorous  ,ind  m()st  ])rominerit 
spr>ke';nian.  app*'are;i  la-!  uiviiil  at  the  H.irxard  Law  SchiH.I  F(.ri]ni  to  deny  that  her  gov^ 
enuiient     pracl  ice:^    eitfuT    religions    iHT>(HUt  lori  or  pout  ical  .^i.{)i)r»vs.sion. 

Mad. true    Nhu,   sister  lu-iavv    "i    .Soiith    \'iet    Nam    presidciit    Dietii    and 


South  V 


le  I 


inn   ;i-'"« 
of    the 


N.tni   parli 
■rt'''.l    t^iat 

1  1  •■  I  1  1  I  ;  ( 1  1 1  ■  '  t  V 


juiimiai  y 


pr  ejiare 

'I'll*'     ell 
i      be-!,   fit 
w  1 1  o     he 
i      '.la^-'es 


;  lie 

Nam 

l>ccause   of    the    Mi- •  >' i  ■ 'i  "-' ^  _  -• 

religions  practiced   by    the    Viet 

Namese 

The  \  n'i    .\aine--e    vsotM   trav- 

..!l.»r-     r>it<wj[     tjrj^     t>i-3n!^  '  '  -^  '      ['''lu*- 

Mient.ir\     ci'-..  *  "i'">ns    .iiid    univt-r 
.-...ii     sufTiMt.''      ill    aiisvvtT     to    the 
char^>  -  of  (>oliticaI  >  .ppression 
that    are    frtij!i.'nli>     dire,  ted    .p 
lier    homeland 


aruetit,  8tatt 
t  her;'   exist  .- 
(  . 


d   !h 

Ml     1 


er 


N 
:  b.ere  is  ' 

coimt  rv 


menilM'r  of 
absolute  rc!i^;ioii-  ifeiMicuri  in  Viet 
a    tradition   of   reliKi"">   tolerance 


\'ii't 
.States. 


Nam    unlike  the  United 
Madame     Nhu     {>ouit"d 


*  w, 


■   •  K~     *     Vk    I 


Mine  Leader  to  Speak 

Berman    Gibson.    leader 


a  n  d 

orty^»ni/er    of    the    striking    coal 

miners     in     southeastern     Ken 

tucky,    will    speak    in    Cioldim^ 

tonight  af  7  00  p  m    For  several 

to  give  Cholmondeley's  another  ;  years  the  mmer"^  have  been  out 

^z50  lor  liie  io.-^l  semester.  i  oi   work,    a-s   «    it-.->uil   oi    Uie    in 

4.   Yearbook   Allocation  j  crea.se   m   automation    which    is 

Carol  Bassuk   requ<\sted  $380    acc^mipanied    both    l)y    tn*^    ios> 


CoinmuuiAl   Pal  1  V       C 
are    never    bothered    as    long   as 
they   do  not   |)articipate   in  sub 
versive  activities    At  this  point, 
"the    Dragon    I-ady"    explaiiuHl 
that     the    Buddhist     priests    m 
voKed      m      the      protests      last 

',  ,Sj)riiig     Wfie       "j.i|  elfi  \C»  i  ng 
tl)e.\    were  praying  '   in 
stop  traftir  m  Ihc  streets.     I'hev 
chose    this    way    of    expressing 
their  protest  because  picketing, 
m    Vi.  t    Nam,   a.s   in    the   United 

'  S};5t.' '-;  attracts  no  attention. !  adriresses 
This  w.is  an  obvious  reference  ;  (urn  did 
I..    ih(>    students    who    picketed 


♦♦♦♦♦4 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 

JISTii  F   MFITI\(, 

TONIC. HT.   :  00  I 

M  .\ ! ! .  y\  y.  N   K  A  S  V.  !Vf  F  N  T 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

n  1st  -.     ,f  .■      f.)  -!       io^l  lit?      in."      \K  Al 
-siif    Naid       .Vnii    be(\i!,i.e    the>     ale 
losing.      the>      us«'      anv       means 
available     to        sow.'     dissen..iori  ' 
among    the    allies    '       The    V'let  ' 
Cong    was    also   blamed    for    the 
nro»*>vU-    of    Pw    Buddbi-st.s.    the 
Viet    Cong,    b*H\'mse    tbev    were 
losing  the  war,  wanted  to  bring 
about    a    Buddh.ist    uprising    in 
order    to    weaken    ttie    govern- | 
ment.     and     launched     the     so- J 
called      Buddhist   affair."  | 

The     panel     for     la^t     night's 
forum    wa.%  €on^;V>«ed    of    Roger  i 


'■""'^    hisher.   professor  of  law.   ^tan 
order  to    i,.,^, 


HoiTman,    as'^o'  late    profes- 
oi    government,     an*!     Mis 


lectur(>r    of 


Class  of  '67. 
Invades  New 
Night  Snack  Bar 

Two  hundred  singing  milling 
freshmen  invaded  the  Castlo 
Snack  Bar  yesterday  night  a<[ 
i\z  '>^'>r»«n«?  The  march  wa^ 
callc<^  to  protest  the  removal  ot 
the  snack  bar  from  the  newly 
established  freshman  q  u  a  d  •• 
rangle,  but  shouts  of  'Dowr? 
with  Soc.  Sci."'  and  civil  rights 
songs  also  played  a  prominant 
role  m  the  protest  march. 

Peter  Goodman  '67.  organ- 
izer of  the  march  (with  Norm« 
Goldstein  67),  explabied  later 
that  the  march  haa  t>een  called 
to  focus  attention  on  the  alleged 


sor 

Suzanne    Rudolph, 

government,     all     of     Harvard  •  shortcomings  of  the  Castle  as  a 

University  The  fifteen  minute  j  location  for  the  snack  bar. 
deiivertMi  bv  each  m  : These  deficiencies,  menlionp^  iri 
nU    include    explicit   a   petition  circulated   by  Go<>1- 

Questions.    but    contained    only :  man  and   Goldstein  and   sigried 


to  pay  for  eight  additional 
pages  to  the  YearlK>ok  and  for 
supplies  for  a  darkroom  After 
a  long  discussion,  Mike  Berger 
was  instructed  to  check  the  fi 
nancial  situation  of  the  Year- 
book and  to  make  a  ret>ort  al 
Uie  next  meeting 


of  jobs  and  the  fall  of  wages  to 
far    below    a    minimum    subsist 
ence    level      Last    July    (iibsori 
and    five    other    men    were    ar 
rest(xi  on  a  cliarge  of  "  conspir 
acy   to  blow  up   a   bridy;!'   '      He 
is    .seined  uh(l     b>     i  oinc     up     for 
trial  m  late  October, 


Rindg(»  Technical   High  Schtx)!,  |  statement s    of    their    (»wn    posi- j  by  most  of  the  freshman  rXufnt, 
tht>  site  of  the  Forum.  tions  on  the  Viet  Nam  sit  nation  '  cited    a    lack   of   space    and    an 

Trie  audience  of  more  than  The  panelists  v^ere  prevented  ^  incapacity  to  serve  larg"  crowdsi, 
1,000  also  iK'ard  Madame  Nhu  |  from  asking  Madame  Nhu  any  >  although  no  serious  difficultieji 
contradict  a  widely  held  Indief  i  direct  questions  by  a  time  lim-;were  encountered  in  accom- 
that     the     Souih     Viet     Name.se  i  itatn)n.  the  guest  of  honor  had    t)datmg  the  freshman  marchers. 


ifovrnmenl   is  losmR  ground  to  :  to    ie;ive    riurrieuiy 
Uie    Vict  Cong.      'The   Coaimu- 1  calch  a  plane. 


m   orcier   to 


A    sit  down    strike    m    Sher- 
iman  is  planned  for  Wednesday. 


'<» 


""HfUli-iiin  imnmiMMiiiniii   mmtu  nniiiii  i   pi_. 


Poge  Two 


THI     JUSTICE 


act«b«r  15«  IMS 


15,  IMS 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


THE  JUSTICE 


Put.»tshe<)  weekly  fKji»og  '^  s<h<K>l  yeor,  with  the  enception  of  exomino- 
tK>n  cir«l  voioiiof)  ^*.l<xJ^,  l)y  itutlefitj.  it  Bioixle.s  Univeiiity.  Walttxjm, 
MosMK  huv*"? Is 

StiKkTit  swtscriptt'^ri  vjt)*idiietJ  l>y  the  »,tiMler»t  octiv«t««s  fee. 

All  suli'.t.rtptKjiti.    $3  bO. 

Arnie  Reismon  '64  Celio  Ussok  '64 

Jeffrey  Torter    65  Jonc  Morgold  '64 

Ben  Gilttx    65  Anthony  Kostiner  '64 

Sports  Ediifor  Topic*  EaitOff 

Jeff  Cohen  '64  Mortm  Fossler  '65 

Circuiotion  Steve  Bloonn  '64  -  Joy  Londsmon  '66 

St«i»»    Wrrteri:       kol*it    Ail.ei,    J<<.l    l>fetfl«T     Eleven    Hoins,    Nunty    Hoit, 


Jim  Crow  Mutt  Co  Dopt. 


Assimilation  or  Alienation? 


L 


Laurie  Dt^rnbrand 


The  voices  of  the  freshmen  have  at  last  l>een  heard  in  the  controversy  over  the 
new  housing  plan.  They  have  not  l»een  raised  in  protest,  but  rather  to  question  the  pro- 
test.  They  sr>eak  wih  cautious  enthusiasm  and  respond  to  the  forebodings  of  the  upper- 
classmen  with  an  almost  reproachful  "why?"  ^u     i   ^     *  * 

There  is  much  grave  discussion  here  about  the  "new"  Brandeis:  the  lati»st  term 
is  the  "coming  image."  Perhaps  our  precK'cupation  with  image  is  adolescent.  Just  last 
spring  Dean  Sacks  demanded  ''What  is  this  myth  about  the  'good  old  days  /    However. 

one   cannot   help   but   feel    that — — 

some   change    has    taken    place  full  time  job    but  it  re-    tween     an    agonized    freshman 

when    the    incoming    group    of    ^^.^i^es  an  amoebic  personality.)    and      his      bewildered      parents 


The  Cost  of  Learning 


President  Saciun,  at  the  c()ii\  oi^alioii  last  Sunday, 
point*  (i  .'lit   !  JKit  : 

Ti  tre  js  abroad  in  *'uv  niahrially  SiiC(.-e>>t"ul  world  a 
h'lrn  «■!  <liscriniinatiun  that  has  as  cruel  and  wastelul 
results  as  »aci:il  or  reli|'i(-ns  intolerance  .  .  .  and  tliat 
is  the  ]i»ss  of  o|>|)orl  unit  \  !or  econ<'inic  reasons  ...  a 
\\a\  JMU-I  I't  found  to  sohc  the  pr(»l»lefn  of  the  }.M<'«*^*'^t 
(asually  in  American  life  -tlie  i-ruel  waste  of  human 
Miateiial  .  .  . 

W  v  a^Mee.  Dr.  Sachnr's  statement  is  consistent  witli 
tile  stand  he  t«<<>k  filteen  \t'ais  ago  at  the  ceremonies 
iiiauguratin^j   llraFideis   l'ni\  eisit  y. 

Hrandeis  will  offer  its  oj. port  unit  les  of  learning  to  all. 
Neither  si  u»lent  hod\-  nor  faculty  will  ever  be  chosen 
on  th«'  ba>is  of  jM.j.ulatJon  pr(t{>orlions,  \\hether  ethnic 
or  econ«»niic. 

This  is  an  admirable  g(»al.  it  is  unfortunate  that  sev- 
eral recent  actions  of  t  Kie  r.ran<leis  Hoard  of  Trustees  do 
Diia  li  to  nial.e  thr  achie\t'ment  of  this  g(»al  difficult.  The 
tiiHion  fvi'  has  neen  raised  to  .^Uir)!!;  the  matriculation  fee 
will  be  ^I'^.y.  oniy  -eniors  are  permitted  to  live  off  campus 

-  .  .1     .11     .   .l,,.w     ..»...!....»  ^'     ..11.^1      ^iir.i     t  »»  *..n  1  \_on*i     niejil     I'on- 

tracts.  The  cumu!;itive  riirct  of  these  chanyt's  i<  to  l»ring 
the  basic  cost  of  a  year  at  l'.;.  iideis,  evcludin^^  the  K.^t  (d" 
books,  trans|X)rtation,  clothing  and  otlur  '  «  xt  t.s  thai  aif 
rteressary,  to  $2775. 

These  actions  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  "cruel  and 
wasteful"  discrimination  of  loss  of  opportunity  for  evo- 
nomic  reasons.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  tf.ai  t  h<  ( 
actions  are,  in  fact,  steps  in  the  wnuy  (iir«(  tion.  it  ^^  rns 
more  unlikely  than  <\er  before  tliat  hivli  -*  li"<'l  -tiidents 
\sf,o  face  economic  discriminati(>n  elsewhere    aiH   ''im   to 

J'-iatuleis. 

lirandeis  has,  in  the  past.  V^oen  yvue-nus  wdh  scholar- 
ships it,]-  students  \\ho  nee«l  tinancial  ai<l.  There  is  no  r<'a- 
son  to  be  )e\.-  t^...;  this  jrohry  w  dl  be  diseofil  mu^d  This  is. 
ho\ve\er.  ?!<•  (  o!!>-o!at  i"n  ^"  a  ln;.'h  <choo!  ^^mior  who  does 
j»ot  know  if  be  Will  be  ).M-.iiiteil  a  seln^lar-hip  or  l(.an.  'I'here 
is.  in  additi<>n..  no  \^,l\  t<>r  bim  to  lud^-e  w  yut  her  the  ti- 
n:'.,H  lai  amI  it  it  is  v''.>me<l.  w  M  be  Unyi'  enough  to  enable 
him   i»r   bis    parent-;   to   bear   the   burden   of    the    jeinaimng 

Costs. 

We  l)elieve  Diat  the  recent  actions  rai'-m^r  the  cost  (T 
a  P.randei^  education  will  act  td  re<iuce  the  number  of 
academical!^  (lualified  int  financially  '•uruiualifieil"  stu- 
dents \\))(,  .ippi\  1o  I'.raiideis.  'Ibis,  we  assume,  is  an  umn- 
1»iuied  consequence   of  the  actu-ns  of  the   lioard  of  'I  rus- 

Brandeis.  like  all  (.ther  collej/e^.  i^  face^l  with  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  rising  costs,  for  both  faculty  .salaries  ami 
ne<essar\  e^juipment  Since  we  are  not  in  a  ^wsition  to  pass 
judgement  on  tlie  ^'mancial  necessity  of  the  raise.s.  we  are 
FM.t  ((.ncerned  here  with  the  reasons  for  the  raises,  but 
oid\  with  ibeir  results.  These  con.^ecpiences  may  U'  Mf^rion« 
eiH.uK-fi  1"  undeimme  the  I  "niversity's  commendable  prin 
nple  i.t  n.-t  diseriminatmg  f«.r  e<Mmomic  reasons.  Thus  we 
FenousU  (pie^^tion  whether  raising  tuiti<m  is  the  lK»st-<.r 
th<.  or.lv-soliition  to  the  limersity's  financial  prol»lems. 


studenbs  expresses  its  extiilara 
tion  with  college  in  terms  of 
class  spirit,  Tnixers.  dances  and 
"convenience  added  to  the 
dating  problem."  This  dcnsn't 
sound  very  much  like  tlie  Bran- 
deis to  which  I  applied. 

The   freshmen   who   claim   to 
be  so  satisfied  with  1  lieir  assnni  ■ 
lation   in  to  the   uni\risii.\    pei 
haps    have    a    diflCrent    I'cruipt 
(»f  assmulaliuii  tlian  1  (iiv  Sonw 
huw      eni(ainteriri^      (jccasioiial 
ur^HT'cIassmeii     in    a    loviiso    oi 
at  an  (»r^'ani/ation  meeunK.  and 
seeking   the    a(i\  ic(»    <»f    capabl<\ 
(lualitied,  rtdialjlc.  assistant  ics 
ident    counselors,    seem     i  at  her 
sterile    wa>s   ef    lehitin^;    to    Die 
otlier  mi-mbers  of  the   15i.m(ltis 
community.    Even  as  an   upper- 
classman,    I    find    that    my    most 
rewarding      friendships      with 
other      upperclassrnen      develop 
not  in  class  but  over  the  dinner 
table  or  in  a  dorm  Inill  session 
<  As  for  the  social  situation,  co 
ed    quads    could    be    estalilisheii 
just   as  easily   on   a    mixed   rlas.s 
basis   as  tht\v   were   on   a  >^i-^\i- 
gated  one  )    It  sadcions  me  when 
a  freshman  who  iiwis!   he  nioxtd 
out   ef  the   o\  (I  cr  iiw  (i<(i    liaiiiil 
ton       ghetto"    must    vic.p    rue     in 
The   t)o()Kstor(>   lo    ask      now   oo 
the     uppfTclassnxM      Hve?"     Of 

What  IS  it  like  on  the  other 
.'idr  of  tiic  campus?"  It  saddens 
m»  \vh<  n  1  realize  that  I  don't 
i«aii>  know  how  the  freshni<  n 
h\e    (  ithf  I       .ilthough    I    am    tie- 

(liiainted     v\ith    more    of    them 
tl...n  most  of  my  classmates. 

Th.K 


On  the  eve  of  the  first  soc.  sci. 
exam  the  knowledge  that  ev- 
eryone else  IS  also  panicked 
prt>vides  much  less  security 
tb.an  Ihe  reassura.nce  of  a,n  up- 
perclassman  who  has  been 
llirough   it  ah  t  r<dy. 

Exposure    t«)    an    \ipper(  lass- 
mans    i»erspect  i\  e    can    be    one 
of     the    most     \abiable    rxf/cr\- 
«  lu  (  s  (if  thr  firshman  >f.ir.  The 
competitive      natui-e     of      many 
hij^'li      schools     prcKluces      wfl!- 
traiiud    workers    geared    to    at 
lam  hi^h  marks  e\  en  at  the  ex 
pense    of    education.      It    is    not 
difficult   to  transfer   this   aimos 
phere      to      college — there      ar(^ 
simbar      incentives      for      good 
g  r  a  d  e  s     (dean's     list,    g  r  a  d 
schot)!),    and    the    gen.    ed.    pro- 
gram   most    freshmen    take    has 
many  elements  of  a  high  sch.ool 
curriculum      One   of   the   great 
est   gifts  lollege  has   to  offer    is 
the  freetlom  to  choose  not  only 
what  one  will   learn,  but  al.so  to 
decide    how    <.>m'    will    learn    it. 
Tiie  fHesoruc  of  more  advanced 
students    mav    trigK<'r    the    real 
i/ation  tliat  there  is  .in  inunense 
(lift*  icnii    h(  iu«cn  doing  home 


over  which  physics  course  to 
take  and  how  heavy  an  aca- 
df'mic  load  to  carry.  Bothered. 
b<'cause  I  too  have  been  in  the 
sam<^  predicament  and  yet  it 
was  never  such  a  frantic  one. 
But  then  I  ha\'e  watched  and 
known  and  lived  with  older 
students  and  seen  them  handle 
tliese  ^ituations.  For  me,  llure 
\v.»s  llie  .iw.ireness  of  nu(  ting 
a  challenge,  not  the  f«ar  bred 
of  rievviu-.ss  .liid  igrii/rancc  and 
lonoi  I  n^^^.  (Jf  toUlSo  lluTi  are 
advisers  to  coi>e  with  tluse 
[jroblems,  but  somehow  they 
ai-e  nevt  r  in  their  offices  wlu  n 
one  needs  them  And  t  ven 
then,  a  busy  professor  has  lit- 
tle tune  to  establish  anything 
more  than  an  antiseptic  rela- 
tu.'iiship  with  his  advisees.  As 
m>  own  adviser  ruefully  ad- 
mitted, a  }*h  IJ.  has  'Iitficulty 
understanding  or  identifying 
with  a  studt-nl  confounded  by 
an  elementary  intrcKiucttuy 
course  in  his  field. 

I  h.ive  heard  one  valid  argu- 
merit  in  favor  of  freshnum  seg- 
regation, it  reduces  the  danj^er 
of   new    studt  nls    it(t'i\ing    pre 


v^.ik    arai    -tud.xing.    and    dem-    digested   impressions  and    idt  as. 


enstr.ito  th.it  straight  A's  .ii"e 
not  nictssarilv  tho  im  asure  of 
a  creative  mmd  or  .»  sensitive 
intellect. 

"There  is  too  much  amateur 
physchoanalysis  being  prac- 
ticed in  the  dorms"  sanl  Dean 
Sacks     last     spring.       Possibly 

there  is  some  truth  in  this,  bu*    ^^'^    opinions  of  th. 
I    don't    think    that    the   present    es,  they  certainly  [>i> 


se«'ms     !o 


hi-     g(  ri»  i.i 


agr<  (  iiKiit     .1  MM  'U^'- 

t!:(  :r 


tho    fi«  -)i 
Hit  n      that      t !:(  :r      (  o  rii  :r!  o  n 
strangeru'ss     and     .i  i  >jh  «  hci^MUi 
is     a     comK'ri     —    nnsfiv      Io\«-S 
company.     "*»'«t,    w  h«-n     1    vv.is    a 
freshro.in    1    fouiMi    ;l    m-  ir    of    ;i 
comfiut    t<<    Mill    .t(i<».ss    the 
for  tfie  advict    of  .in  uppert  iass 
man  frirnd.    (Assist. ml   r»sul«iit 
ctuinselors.       as      nice,      lap.ihb' 
and    r<  luibir    .is    ihi  y     m.iv     :>♦• 
just  can  1   in-  <  xjwf  ltd   lo  b«'  rv 
♦■rNl)od\'s    friend,     not    onlv     is 


t,oii-ii,g    sstn.ilu.n    IS   a    solution; 
am.iU  iir    ps>cnoiOg\     is    b\'     no 
mraris     t  he    pr  <  r  ( •;;.!!  :\ c     of     wp 
JK  / 1  i.issincii       u    IS    an    rxpi'iled 
Const'<ju<  111  «      \v!i.  ii*\«r     yicop-le 
havo   fiidbleir.s   and   try    to   .ma- 
l.\ /«     thorn      III    f.ut.   one    would 
.ill    exp<('t    .'in    (  \  en    gr«  ater    jX'ton 
tiai  for  this  sot!  of  thing  wlierc 
there    is    a    hi^h    concentration 
of     freshman     adjustment     <bffi 
<mIii«>-      !    ;;•;>.    b»-liMitii    wrien    1 
<  \orh<  .ir      a      te.ir  fill      long  dis 
lanio     phoiio     (on\ersation     1m' 


.111(1  thus  .illows  tliein  to  h..\e 
Uieir  own  personal  expenenc*  s 
and  re.uti'ins.  I1o\vo\»t\  th«io 
is  .in  even  mt>re  poimt  (iaii).'!  c: 
the  mass  influence  of  oliu  r 
freshmen  facing  the  same  situ- 
ations in  such  clos,.  proximity. 
No     matter    how     }  ."    digested 

li}  iper  class- 

ent  much 

more    diversity   and   thus   more 

I » lo  t «  I  t  i  1 1  i  I     a  >.' .  I .  n  s  t      h.  i  :  r.  i  4.'  I  n  c  - 

.■us  .ithtudts.    A-    b.iiis    Hrovvn 

«i7   wr(.tc,  **.  .  .  (.'ur   Kientily   n.t 

p.r-i  n(lc !  V    is   35    thf    ('htsv    (if    1  !H»7 

iiioi  o  t nan  as   indi \  uhi.ib.' 

'I'he  freshmen  liaxr  (pies- 
tioned  our  opposition  to  st  p- 
aratc  hou.sing.  but  in  d<>!ng  s.j 
they  have  r«  veah'd  then  .ilu  n- 
ation  from  tbt-  r»  st  of  Oit  •'..;- 
flent  l*o<i\  .ind  thus  ne.ul>  suc- 
c<  ♦■(h  (I  m  answt  1111)4  tlu  ir 
fpiest  ien,«.    thi  rnseives 


Communities  and  Scliolars 


Naomi  Jaffe 


A  Face  in  the  Crowd 

Three  students  who  are  officers  of  the  hnal  Young 
So(ialist  Alliance  at  the  I'niversity  of  Indiana  have  Ijeen 
reimiicted  lecently  by  a  county  grand  jury  under  a  ll>r)l 
state  law.  tircornioi  i^My  irrr^'^^i^f^^'nt  of  the  Salem  witcli 
trials,  "to  exterminate  Communism  and  Communists  and 
any  an<i  all  IeachlnJ-^s  of  the  same."  An  earlier  indictment 
w  a  s  t }  1 J '  ^  vw  I  o !  1 1 . 

The  universiiN  has  refused  to  take  any  action  against 
Ihe  students.  Indiana  President  Klvis  J.  .Stahr  displayed 
c;  :;rage  .4?"!  understanding  of  the  university's  role  when 
he  declared:  "W'e  have  far  too  much  to  lo^e  ultimately  if 
we  urdeash  the  forces  (<f  suppression  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  free<iom  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  wrong  kind  of  hunt  for 
the  [iresumed  villain  can  too  easily  !.»e  more  damaging  to 
fret'dnm  than  the  villain  himself." 

In  a  jK^riori  wrieii  ramp'.is  crises  are  prevalent,  e.g.  the 
banning  of  spefnhes  by  students  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
Coiieges  wrio  went  to  Cuba  the  firing  of  the  e<litor  of  the 
Colorado  Daily  for  inviting  Lincoln  Rockwell,  and  the 
wippres«<ion  of  the  University  of  Alal>ama  newspaper,  we 
give  praise  to  President  Stahr.  a  man  who  is  aware  of  the 
difference  between  freedom  and  lK;n<iage  on  campus. 


An  ojK^n   I>'tter  t(»  the  (lass  of   P>f>7 : 

1  was  n<»t  .suritrised  to  see  in  last  wj-ek's  Ju.*<ticf  tliat  many  of  you  are  ^*el1  satis- 
fitnl  vith  your  "segregated"  living  acconnxiat ions,  it  is  the  strongest  confirmation  to 
date  that  thos^  of  us  \^  ho  strongly  of>|»osed  freshman  .segregation  htst  year  were  more 
than  justified 

I'd  like  to  (larif\    briefly  a  few  miscr)nceptions    wliich    ap|>eared    in    last    week'fl 
articles.  The   co  -  e<iucat  ioTial   informality   y<»u   are  enjoying  is  irwt   a  priKJuct  of  the  n»  w 

svstem;  it  has  a!wa>s  existed  at . 

i3  r'lndf'i*     an^'      ^h**     »a.»'.t^ir%ii\? 

natural    contact     between     m«n    number    of    unrelated    Individ      .secondary    concerns,     howrvrr. 


and  women  is-  an  old  and  much    i^''''"  Mad.Mug  in   Die  smru 


phy-    the    di\isi<m     of     "classts 


apprei'iated    feature    of    lilxral 
CO  eiiucation. 

Our   chief   concern    in   oppos 
ing    freshman    .s<'Kregation    was 
not   that    freshmen    might    ha\e 
diffu  ulty     in     loialmg     Nathan 


1>^'- 

sual  area  for  the  sake  of  having  ct»mes     trivial      The     more     Mn- 

a     library    and    lH>okstore    con-  jM»rtant  things  about  which  you 

venientiv   ac(  es.si'Di*-    The  "rom-  will    (hop^'fullyi     be    thinking   - 

munity    "     th«'      interchange     of  intellectual    and    moral    and    so- 

ideas    among    these    st-tiolars.    is  eial    issue-s    -    are    not    mucii    af- 

what      makes      of     the     passivo  fivteti    by    what    year   you    hap- 

t^     ,        xj    II    ,1,,.;    .,    o  .  ,.-    *.l^l    books  and  buildings  a  hemic  for  pened     to    arrive     at     Brand<  is. 

.        .4        ,^   ^ ,^r^^  W  <•   h;»d   horvMl    to   V>o   able   to    class,  may  find  the  trivial  class 

by   its  absence  Trom   vom    «.  v.  ^      "'*"   «  ol.-h    h    im.    duit    10     ,        •.      ^ -^     .  .        ^  .^  ,..^v  v  h«n 

r^les  was  the  idea  that  contai  t  (onummicale  ';4,nv  of  this  to  '"" '"V"";  "^  '"./--.V^-^'  ,;,,,« v 
among  the  memlHTs  of  ttu-  those  of  you  with  whom  we  you  im.K  for  the  ^^";"\^  "  f 
Branlei.  community   mav   have    had   the  opportunity   to  b«>come    of    scholars        Phe    rr.or^    prvb- 

•  -  friends,    as    we    ourselves    first    able  and  far  more  unhappv    re- 

came  to   understand    it  through    ?^id.t,  however,  will   \m^  that  >oii 

will   never  even  notice  the   tri- 
vial obstruction.*?  -  becau.se  you 

,    ,  .  .  -  ,     ,  will   n<>t   try   to   look    for  them. 

changes    in    their    way    {>:    life;    together  with  other  people  hav 

it   takes    a    while    to    grasp    the  ing  more  in  common  with  you 

significance   of   the   chang<^    in  than     do     the     uppt^rclas.«?Tnen 

one's  pattern  of  thinking  You  mentioned  '  cla?is  spirit",  a 

Since  freshmen  are.  like  hu-  phenomenon  of  which  Brandeis 

man  l:)eings.  sf>cial  beings,  the!«e  has  previously  seen  very  little, 

ohanges  occur  on  a   proces.««  of  perhaps    it    is    because    during 

inter-action   between   whaievir  those    firrt    freehmpn    month.s, 

it  is  that  they  alrt^ady  are.  and  the  problems  with  wliich  fresh- 

the  peof/ie  and  structures  with  rnan    are    mo«t    coirwerned    are 

wtiich  they  come  into  cx>nU»ct.  those  of  adju«trnent  to  ne^w  li^   ex'perience    which    increa.v.ngty 

The    ''commundy    of    ^^^^^^^^^  mg    habits    -    rr*>bl em f    shared        ^^  "freshmen"  rather 

which  constitutes  the  ideal  uni-  mainly  with  other  freshmen    As  "''•        ^ 

ver8it>    doei    not    refer    lo    «  you  break  away  from  these  only  (Continued  on  Page  7 ) 


.«?ome    validity    apart    from    pro- 
viding  a    "party    atmosphere  " 

Fre?»hmen  are,  of  eourse    con- 
V  err.rd     with     th*^     n  h  v  s  i  c  a  1 


other  upperclassmen. 

Some  of  you  were  glad  to  he 


How  can  you.  if  you  don't  know 
there   is  anything   thero-? 

I  am.  I  hope,  overly  pessimis- 
tic You  are  c«*rtainly  intelli- 
gent people;  many  of  you  came 
to  Brandei.«»  because  you  were 
.socially     and     intellectually 


"aware 


.-^ ." 


^yKJ »  *  c^     K^ 


#»    *^#    ^fr\ 


Oil  Bre  "ore- 


ly  already  dinsatirfied  witJi  the 
super  lit  ial    bends    of    ccnr.rr.on 


I 


ww9%  Ptom  SyMpoftNiMi 


Old  Nhu  Policy 

Or  New  Direction 


Robert  Acker 


La.st  Thursday,  approximately  Hi5  student.s  attended  a 


Havana  Cah 

Truth  and  Consequences 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Martin  A.  Nicolaus,  a  first  year 
graduate  student  in  physics  at  Brandeis  University,  who  spent  the  summer  in  Cul>a  About  next 
week's  article:  "we  arriue  with  a  bang  ami  one  of  us  (almost)  becomes  Prime  Minister." 

By  MARTIN  A.  NICOLAUS 

As  I  write  this,  many  students  all  over  the  world  are  in  jail  for  having  protested  symiK)sium  on,  more  or  less   American  policy  toward  Viet^ 

,'.■:.  ,L.    •     r       1         I  1     i.  4  4.    4^     r        nam.  The  symposium,  ca  ed     V^ietnam:    Alternatives   tor 

in  some  way  against  restrictions  on  their  treetiom  to  sinnik,  to  move,  to  meet,  to  live.  J,^;.?",  was  sponsoi4d  by  the  Brandeis  Peace  (noup  as 

South  Vietnam,  Spain,  Angola,  South  Africa,    Argentina,   Brazil,    Guatemala,    Ecuador,  ^^^  educational  Forum  and  also  to  determine  whether  or 

Venezuela  and   most  recently   the  Dominican  Rejiublic  are  all  known  to  have  increased   J^^yl  to  supiK)rt  the  picketing  of  Tocsin,  Harvard's  di.sarma- 

their  prison   imputations  with  students  over   the   summer,   and   not   the   least   inactive  ment  group,  against  Mme   Ngo  —  - 

i         •      iu-  1    u        I  Au      TT    -4    J    o«    4  11    iU..    ..,  v^i.i    Lr.w.,.,^      v^..^4i.r    Diem  Nhu.  wlio  i4t>oke  in  Cam     Since    ttien,    Diem    has   crushed 

country  m  this  re.sjx^ct  has  been  the  United  States,   as   all   the  world  knows.    Exactly  ^^^^^^  ,^^^  ^-^j^^    Speaking  for  legitimate   opposition,   and   the 

how  many  thousands  went  to  jail  in  civil  rights  demonstrations  in  both  North  and  South  Tocsin    were    Kathy^  Imotmck   Victcong  has  renewed   the 

I  don't  know;  I  know  of  at  least  two  cases  in    which    students   in    Georgia   are   held   on 

trurnped-ui)  perjury  and  conspiracy   charges,   but   those   are   only   the  worst   examples 

among   uncounted   other  cases   in   which  the  law  has  been  made  into  a  weai>on  against 

justice.  Of  all  these  jH'ople  uii 

justly    imprisoned    I    t>ersonally 

know  onlv   four  —  Levi   l,aub.    '"*<  radical  revision  in  its 


truth  to  be  known  without  risk  everything    We  were  black  and 

I>;ilin  wliite,    we   were    Puerto    Rican, 

.                             .     r-    I           t        ■  Mexican,  Jewish,  Italian,    Irish, 

Phillip    Line,    Steve     Marlmot     American    and    Cuban     f(.reign  f. 


U^ 


and  Anatol  Schlosser,  all  of  Po'i^^'Y  due 
New  York  City  wlio  are  Piii>>'c  opinion 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of 
having  "con.spired  to  organize 
9iV\d  promote  a  voyage  to  Cuba 
in  violation  of  the  law"  If  con- 
victed, they  may  spend  up  to 
fifteen  years  in  a  federal  prison. 
I    ^^>ent    the    summer    together 


the  pressure  of 
Because  Am 
ericcn  foreign  policy  in  Cut)a 
can  only  be  rationalized  for 
home  consumption  by  means  of 
gross  distortions  and  false- 
hoods, the  State  Department 
doe      not    want    any    American 


Polish,  Japanese,  German  or  of 
WASP  ancestry  -  we  were  a 
raudorii  seoi>p  irorii  the  meiiinK 
pot  We  came  from  about  fif- 
teen different  states,  with  New 
York  and  California  contribut- 
ing most  heavily;  we  were 
mostly  from  the  cities,  and 
think  we  mostly  came  from 
middle  class  families.  But  we 
had  all  the  extremes  also:  na- 
tives  of    the    Lx>wer    East    Side 


the  giuup  of  5h  American  stu- 
dents who  went  to  Cuba;  the 
fourth  student,  Anatol,  did  not 
even    make    the    trip 

Rif^hts    and    Violations 

What  exactly  was  tlu'se  stu 
dents'  crime'  A  "ctMispiracy"' 
tlie  trip  to  Cuba  most  certainly 
was  not  Plans  and  pi cparatoiis 
for  It  were  advertised  m  the 
new'si>.iper^.  stud«'nl^  travclIiMl 
to     a     do/»(i     i<>llem'>     making 

....•         ..»!. k,.,.,t         .t  ♦I.,,.-..       •,.,■,. 

radio  and  tthvision  interviews. 
and  mimeograi^iod  appluatiou 
form-,  with  the  nanu-  and  add 
re-.-,  of  U\>'  Stud»Mit  Cornrrutteo 
for  Tra\vl  to  Cuba  >pokcsnian 
werv--    freely    distribiited  the 

tri[)    wa.s   no    more    a    coiispuMCN 
than    WHh   the    M.irc  h    on    Wash 
ington     .\or,    for   tli.it   matter,  i^• 
tlu-  trip   in  \  lolatioii  of  any  law 
p^-st'd  b\   CoiiKios.  wtiat  it  did 
viohite    IS    a    Statr     1  >«partnieiit 
•"Put>lic    N'ota  »'      of   .January    19, 
ItjfJl      which,    a'ided    (';;i)a    to   tlie 
li^t    of    countrirs    foi     v.  h  u  h    .01 
AiiH-rican       passj>oi  t       is      "not 
Vilid'      Alth<.ug1i     the    con>titu- 
tuM.ality     of     this      blacklisting 
system  has  not  vet  L>een  specif  1 
cally  tested,  the  Supreme  Court 
ha-,  held  in  other  cases  that  the 


re- 
and  John  Weiner;  Dr.  Donald  sistance  to  Diem  Because  of 
Hindley  of  Brandeis'  Politics  both  the  corruption  of  the  Dieni 
Dept.    spoke    independently.  Adminisli  alioo  and  liie  support 

Before  continuing,  though,  I  the  Vietcong  receives  from  the 
am.  as  a  reviewer,  l>ound  lo  peasants,  American  aid  to  Diem 
state  that,  with  regard  to  Toe  cannot  stem  the  Vietcong  tide, 
sin's  speakers,  1  seemed  to  Tocsin  therefore  recommends 
sense  a  psychological  dilTeretice  American  and  Communist  di.»- 
of  sorts  l>etween  myself  and  engagement  from  Vietnam, 
them.  Like  many  olh"rs  cor  witii  a  view  towards  neutrali- 
fronted  with  the  systematic  /.ation  and  umtication.  under 
falsification  of  news  by  the  free  elections,  of  North  and 
world's  great  bureaucracies.  I  South  Vietnam, 
find  myself  hard  put  to  draw  Such  a  position  Goldwater 
reality  out  of  fantasy  Not  so  niig:ht  call  treasonous;  I  call  it 
I  Toc\sin's  representatives;  rath  ridiculous.  Neutrahzation,  a.<« 
cr,  they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  far  as  the  I'nited  Slates  is  c«a- 
draw  their  own  peculiar  fan  cerned,  is  at  once  impossible 
tasies  out  of  the  political  real  and  undesirable.  It  is  inipo:*- 
ities  at  hand.  siblc   for   the   »anne    reason    that 

The    first    speaker,     Kathy    Laotian  neutralization  was  asd 
Imotnick.    l)egan    by    attacking    is   impossible:    neutralization    is 

it  is,  as  she    a    word    devoid    of    meaning    if 
I    would    said,    "autocratic    and    brutal.'     the  1  ommunist  guerrilla  forces 
were  stu-    indulging    in    mass    arrest    and 


to    see    Cuba    for    himself,    but 

with    three   of   them   as   i>art   of    only    through   its   reports    That,  and    some    of    millionaires,    to- 

in    my    opinion,    is    why    these  gether    in    the    same    boat     We 

four  students  will  have  to  stand  ranged  in  age  from   18  to  alx>ut    the   Uiem   regime 

trial    for    having    asserted    their  29,    with    the   average, 

right  to  travel  and  to  inform  guess,  around  21  We  ,•  w  4  ••.  i*».  *  -  ^a 
themselves  Anyone  who  thinks  dents  of  practically  all  p<Kssible  police  brutality  without  regard 
that  these  opinions  are  extreme  subjects,  from  Art  to  Zoology,  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  pop- 
has  not  had  die  experience  of  though  our  strength  was  m  the  ulace.  *'"•''»>«'»•.  J ^  '**  «'<l"a»y 
returning  to  tlie  United  States  humanities  We  had  T*hi  Betes  unconcerned  with  the  welfare 
after  a  visit  to  Cuba 
Tourists    All 


in  the 
s 
and     dropouts;     we     had     some    of     its     prople,     producing     no 
with      scholarships      and      some    measures  calculated  to  encour- 
wh(^'d    tak(>n  a   vear  or   two  off    age  industrialization  or  to  alle 
to    make    money      We    ha<i    all    viate    poverty 


kituis   of  politics,   mostly    to  the    attacked  present  American  pol 


left    of    (enter     litHMals    of    one 

slruK-  o!  anothf'i  so  railed  hu- 
manists, iK'actnik>  .>.flf  pio- 
;!:i':-'"d  s;;cia!isl:.  ,'.-r.d  Marxist- 
Lonmist.N.  integration  !sts  anar- 
chc->ts.  black  natioruilists.  Trot 
.skviles  fl  iu'\ci  found  out  what 
lhe.se     were  I,     left  wing     Doioo- 


What  sort  of  people  were  we. 

we   who  cau.'Ncd   .vo  much   furor'' 
I    had    asked    my.self    the    same 
(pu  ^tioo  iM'forc  joining  the  trip 
Would    the   group   b<:   a    m.)noli 

iniC      Unnv       of     lulivl     luMvird     dip^ 

malic  >■'  Would  th«'y  t>e  t>righl 
eyed  idt'ali>.ts  ready  to  believe 
anvlluMg'  .Adv  <-nturcr>  on  a 
free  junket'  No  doubt  each  of 
(i->  worried  in  t'he  s'-une  wav 
about  all  the  (»thers  at  the  Ix 
ginmrjg  But  I  slopped  worry-  in^  into  (on.Mderation  our  two 
mg  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  group  conservatives,  at  least  one  of 
for  Ihe  flr^t  tune  together;  one  whom  w.i>  an  FHl  inf(unicr.  if 
glance  was  proof  that  we  were  he  hadn  t  beer,  along  nol>#>dy 
as  diverse  (shall  I  say  motley'' I  would  h.iv.'  tak.n  the  tri(j 
a  collection  of  human  beings  ser  ;.>i..->l  v  'A'e  iiad  nice  people 
a>  has  probably  ever  assembled    and  nast\    ones,  sni.o  t   <»nes  and 

si  up  id 


do  not  disengage.  In  Laos  they 
have  not,  in  tact,  disengaged; 
m  Vietnam  there  is  no  reason 
to  LK'lieve  that  they  will  Toc- 
sin tries  to  avoid  this  dilemma 
t:>y  making  a  distinction  1m»- 
Iween  Communism  and  itie 
Vietc(jng.  This  is  a  point  so 
Imotnick    then    si.hx  lous  that   it  cannot   warrant 


jcy,  which  continues  to  support 
a  regime  which  has  b>**t  thr  r^ 
gard  of  the  peasant  masses  and 
Vvhirii  refuses  10  reform.  She 
then  corrected  some  niis<<»n 
ceptions  about  the  Vietconjj 
guerillas.  »vho.  she  said,  are 
not    infiltrators,    but    rather    na 


a  counter  art^uinent,  t><'yv>nd 
stating  the  o'ovious  tact  Itial  the 
Vuttont;  from  its  in««pii.)a 
(lai  log  Ihf  mo\  tnu  111  j^airi.it 
the  French,  \\.i^  m  .  m  U-d  !)y  Ho 
Chi    .Minh 

Kven  if  Commwru.-il  (iiseii- 
gagenu-nt  w  »•  r  e  h  prosjHit, 
lliough,   the    L'nited  Staler   could 


crats  and  a  lot  of  plain  a{)o|iti-    tivc   social    revolutionaries    who    uoi    pornut 


Ix'      cal    jx'ople    That  s    vsithoul    tak- 


for    any    joint    enterprise     The 
range    of    dress    among    the    fel 
lows     went     from     the    sandals, 
blue     jeans,     work  shirt,     beard 
and    long    hau     regulation    uni 
form    of    tlu*    tM'at    to    the    <iu>es 
polished,    trouser  creased,    but 
toned  clown    collar    types,    with 
(•vet  y    nuance    t)oth    pseudo   and 
real    in    betw<*en    Tin-    girls   ran 
the   same  K'^''"«jt     thic   Iwr.g  hair, 
Ix'sandaled     and     exotic     tyix-s. 


VIS    fal    and    very   thm., 
and   '«"  on    If  ther*    was  a  physi- 
cally   .^oriall\.   morally,   or   i)oli 
ticaliy       typical       i 'n.i  i  .nU-i  i>l  u 
whiili    wa.s    not    ;  .pi  (■.•>< uted    in 
the   kironp     the  ciian<es  are  th.il 
the  cliai  arteiiNtu    didn  t  exist   in 
the  US  at  all    Sometimes  1  think 
Uiat    if    we   didn'l    exist,    a   con 
among     Mark     Twain, 

H  em  •  r»  g  ^*•' 3  V     and     Jolm 

SlemlH'ck    nught    well    have   in 


spiracy 


th(>  specimens  of  the  fair  young-    vented    us    exactly    as    we    <ire 
right   to  travel  (reely  is  implied    thing  with  circle  pm    syndrorue    And  if  all  three  were  still  alive 

were    represented,    and    even    a    and  young  «     -i..  .!....     .   .  ,1, 


may  or  may  not  be  afliliated 
with  international  communism. 
.She  concluded  by  citin/f  the 
danger  of  local  war  es<alalin/?: 
to  major  war.  and  by  wonder 
ing  whether  the  Cnited  Stales 
mix:ht  be  "unethically  '  sup 
pressing  a  native  H4>cial  revolu- 
tion. 

The    second    speaker      John 
Wtuner   stated    that    the   oppres 
sive   Diem    was   forcini   on    Viet 
n^^m     af  er     independence      be 
caus«'  iif  Wrt.s  the  oiiiv    *  i<  '.  uaiVi 
ese   of   pronunence 
onc<^»     acceptabU* 
and    free   of    the    shame    of    col 
laboration      with      the      French 
prior  to   19r>4     F'lections    s<tied 
uled    for    19.')H,   by    the    i-itema 


in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Barring  a 
gr  xs  mi.s<'arriane  of  justuc. 
Cieorgia  style,  it  is  therefore 
unlikily  that  the  students  will 
ultimately  be  cmvicted  But 
even  if  they  do  not  finally  go 
to  jail,  the  purtx>s«'  of  the 
government  s  mdutrueiU  and 
pi  t^eciilion  may  have  been 
achieved;  lo  intimidate  tiwd 
frighten  other  American  stu 
dents  from  visitmg  Cuba  on  the 
next  trip,  and  there  will  l>e  a 
next    trip. 

Truth  and   Public   Policy 
After  three  months  of  hara.ss 
ment  by  the  State  Department, 
by  the  House  Un  American  Ac- 


w  1 1  h     us. 


.v)r(itity   case  or  two    From  one    have    made    the    trip 

l.H>k  you  could  tell  that  we  1  ad    they    were   that   kind   of  pe<»ple 


a  unilication  eltv- 
tioo  that  (ould  onl\-  it'sull  m 
('oiniiuUii>t  Victory,  since  thrf 
oni  \  p  o  i  I  i  1  i  a  1  01  g.iiii/ia ;  Jon 
etpiippod  throughout  .North  and 
Soiilli  \ie(nani  i>  tne  C.>nMno- 
nisl  I'arty  .A  Communist  Viet- 
nam, moreover.  lould  'pnte 
^>^  >.->.->  li  lis  Iccjvl  to  Commui  I  i.-»t 
(ioiu in.i '  ion  of  all  SouiUe.ist 
.\Ma  To  t>elieve  th.it  the  Ken- 
nedy .\dnoni.st  Ttit  Mill  can  couri- 
lenanci-  such  a  (»rospe<i  i.s  io  \ra 
umo il!g:<' "(j !_\    absurd 

A '.     Ih. '..'    "-am''    llM\e      O     rpijst     !>*» 

who  was  at  granted  lli.il  tlie  existence  of 
to  the  West  the  present  corrupt  dictatorship 
lighting  its  pre.senl  losing  war 
is  e<4uail>  intolerat)le  Dr  Hin- 
die>  ,  III  ins  talk  attempted  to 
tight  the  Vietcong  more  eitec- 
tivcl>  than  I'>iem  cnn  do  Pres- 
ent   measures    fail,    in    the    last 


Calendar  of  Events 


tional    Contr(d    Commi.^sion.    in 
no  doubt  Ih.v  wcMild    North  and  SouUi  Vietnam    were  .      .       ^ 

cancelU-d      l>ecduse     of     Diems    analysis,    because    the    peasants 
fear      of      Communist      vu  tory     are    alienated    from    the    Saigon 

government;  this  condition 
must  be  eliminated,  and  so 
must  the  Diem  regime.  At  this 
point,  four  alternatives  ejti>t, 
of  whi<h  the  first  three,  estala- 
tion.  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo,  or  neutralization  tollo^rd 
by  eonimuniitation,  are  wh«My 
"infeasibl''."  A  m"re  -feJisihl*"" 
alternative.  Dr.  Hindley  ciaiuis, 
is  the  forcible  removal  01  tue 
Diem  regime,  by  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  means,  followed  by  the 
institution  of  a  middle  class, 
democratic  government  thai 
can  receive  popular  support, 
and  an  upbeat  in  the  war  ef- 
fort. If  Diem  is  not  removed. 
Dr.  Hindley  •••««  luded.  the 
situation  can  only  deteri<M'aie. 


Barry  Andelman 


rnforturiatelv.  all  the  B<»Hton  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are  .sold  on  a  sul^- 
scription  ba.si.s.  Iv/en  the  Thun>*day  ni^ht  rehearsal.  o|>tMied  to  the  public  three  years 
a^o.  is  now  sold  bv  suh-Hcription.  It  is  i)OH.-^ible  to  gel  t.>  see  r,ymphony.  however,  it  you 
have  a  little  time  to  si>are.  For  the  Friday  aftern««)ti  concert.H  Vl  p.m.).  there  are  libo 
rush  .seats  which  are  sold,  one  to  a  customer,  at  GOc  each  and  are  iinre.served.  It  you  re 
not   busy   Friday,   this  Ls  An  ex-.ellent   and  inexpensive  way  to  hear  the  BSO.   However. 

I  advi.se  you  to  arrive  2  hours    .. — — 

earlier   and    bring    reading   ma-         ^ ^_,    ^^.^. ,,  ^  ,  ..  ^  ^        Friday.  October  18.  at  2  pm 


that  story  as  we  experiemed  it, 
openly  and  in  public  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  the  true 
situation  in  Cuba  is  so  totally 
different  from  what  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress,  trie  State  Di - 
parlment,  the  CIA  ai^  Uie 
great  majority  of  the  American 
press    say    al)out    it.     that    the 


on   a    good   movie   just   in   case 
Hint    directions  to  the  vari- 
ous    places    and     instructions 
mentioned    below    will    not 
given  each  time. 

CoBceirts 

Thar5«lfty.  Oc4«l>«r  I?,  at  S 
p.m..  Ti^linM  Hsalej  I>aws  and 
pianist  Car^l  Ean4  will  apprar 
at  the  Isabella  Silewart  Gardner 


Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requi  Jon  ..M.,rti.^a*.i*>rn   llmver 

em.  premiered  by  the  BSO  this  ton     or     Northeastern   Unavcr 

summer     at    Tanrlewood  sity     car  from  Park  St    b)  Sym-  ♦      , 

summer    at    TanflewoooL         y        station    .The  Renais-  just  as  imp<>tent 

t  sABee   Band   of   the    New    York  possible  that   the  United  States 

seats    still    remain      Symphony  «L"/*^^"«     N^.h    Gr^nberc  has  j>.^rmittcKl  the  status  quo  m 

lono  2   life  that  no  alternat-.vc. 


\yQ    ticket.-,   run 


Tro    Mnsica. 


iovernment  caonot  i>ermit  the   Mu^um.  Ttie  Gardner  Museum,    to  SympPony  Station. 


ment    just    as   ut\popular   as   tho 

past    summer    at    Tanfiewooa.  -^l^.^c.:;;:;::  *  ""  "•fW*.  R^nVis-  u.st  as  inrp<.tent '"iT  is.'m  sfiori; 
from   $3-$7 

Symphony 

Hall    1x1  X    oflfiee  CO    (>-1492  .  ,  *.«n4.#.rt  in 

Symphony  H«..  ^n  -  reacH.H  l*/-^-'  ^^^.V/ al^'SriUr  .heiber  escalation,   neutranz.a 

^    f^:?*    ^"^    H^Lrh"  sf    via  the    regular    subscril^ers    have  tion,     or     l.t>erab^tion.     is 

Hon  InS  on      or^North^^stern  Uken  tLir  ,eati»  the  doors  are  once   possible  and  desirable,  it 

Huntington      or      Northeastern  ^^   ^^^  ,^^     ^\^otK  may.    at  this  pomi.   be  a   ques- 

Tlnivei^.tv      car    f.om   Park  st  ^   ^continued  on  Page  6)  tion  oi  who  picks  up  the  piece.. 


at 


Poge  Four 


TNE     J  USTICE 


October  f  S.  INt 


OdMm  13.  IMS 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


From  the  indistinct  crowd 
of  students  and  dogs  who  at 
various  limes  perform  on  the 
Kutz  Dining  Hall  piano,  a  fig- 
ure of  major  stature  has 
emerged  Never,  since  the  days 
of  David  Zuckerm.in  '62  (who. 
in  addition  to  playing  the  piano 
and  singing,  possessed  the 
unique  ability  to  produce  rtv- 
cgnizable  .melodies  by  Tnerely 
clapping  his  hands  in  front  of 
his  widely  opened  mouth),  has 
a  pianist  enjoyed  such  a  large 
following.  Crowds  of  beaided 
and  normal  students  surround 
the  piano,  as  he  effortlessly 
f.pms  his  musical  web  over  the 
hi'ple.'^S  d'H*'*"*  The  sound  of 
the  piano  floats  through  the 
i(H)m;  no  one  is  spared  He 
J) lays  on  and  on 

Ftillowing  the  best  tradition 
of  Brandt-is  dinner  pianists,  set 
ly  the  aforementioned  Mr. 
Zucktrman  and  carried  on  by 
Itsser  niediocnlies,  our  enter- 
tainer .v«l<'it.s  \\\s  niat*  rial  from 
tht  popular  ,vhow  and  age  old 
f(,lk  riuisii-  \\rittcn  during  the 
l.ist  tifly  y  ears  Hr  usuaHy 
J  lavs  1h.it  pUa.vant  M»ng  which 
v<,n  ]ik(  tc  h«-ar  nu>re  than 
once  tand  that  \<'U  dn't,  the 
kind  p  r  (  ^  #  n  I  t  (i  l'\  good- 
1 1 1 1 1 ^  1 1       s I  a  t !  (>  n  s 

'V\\k    Litjy   piaN  ^   >Aiiii  iimi.^uim- 
rii.iU    tase     His  left  foot  >vMn^s 

^t   111  1\        !1"\N   .IlK      ^"^  ''*>     ^'"       I'H   X 

orable  rhythm  <'f  i>i'  nuisK 
His  technique  is  flawless  arui 
his  touch  ch  .in  F\ »  ry  not*  (.f 
the  mekKi>  ..pju.n^  .il  piensc 
\y  the  ri>Oit  Hiouk nt  and  th(^ 
f*<  roi^iprin  i  rn«-n  t  r  o  iii  p  1  i  ni «  ri  t  s 
\]h    r-K  1<.<1i<    lirus  prrfrctly    His 

)      I.I  \    I  11^  !  ."^  «1  !    V%    ..    V    .S  V    U|  ,,..,..  t    ... 

ii\u\  (  cost  I  \  .i  1 1\  (  (jne  cannot 
h(  Ip  L)iii  acinwrr  \..-  l.tsU-  and 
1 1  st raint 

Hut     th«      r  «-^; illinjL?     rnnsic     is 
oppr«ss;v<l>     i)  (    r  I  n  K    f^^r    the 
listernr       V\m-   s  t  ;■.  n  /  <i  s   of   the 
winp*^  •" '    t>l<'>*"d  o\tT  .md  cj\c'r 
again  v\ith  .ih^oint tiy  no  Irans- 
f(>rin.)tn>n    or     \  irutv       Withm 
thr    .*-  t  a  n  /as    th«rnscl\  t  s     the 
ihythniK     vtri.rtiire    is    static" 
The    fa-,  tor    \»h;iyi    iivt^l    \>*-   tho 
v«  ry    (Sooner    of    this    typt-    of 
Tniisic,    imaginative    improvisa- 
tion   in    s<.me    form,    large    or 
Fmall.     is     c(*mpl*  tcly     lacking 
The    tempos    are    also    (Acrly 
rigid;   tlic   niusic    pictcerds  as   if 
dictatt-d    bv    a    nutronome   te    a 


social  program  of  wide  appeal 
seem  to  have  been  insurmount- 
able. Practically  every  campus 
social  event  fails  —  first  to  at- 
tract a  truly  satisfactory  turn- 
out, and  second,  to  satisfy  the 
social  needs  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
College  Youth.  Formerly  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  disgruntled 
to  scream  "junior  high  school" 
and  actively  to  avoid  dances, 
receptions,  hayrides,  etc  ,  espe- 
cially when  sponsored  by  the 
social  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
discontent  rears  its  apathetic 
head,  and  one  smells  its  spoor 
lingering  on  the  lintels  of  auto- 
less  iipi>erclassmen's  rooms. 
Rather  than  blame  them,  let  us 
examine  the  possibility  of  radi- 
cal —  or  at  least  moderately 
liberal  —  social  reorganization 
at  Brandeis. 

The  resident  undergraduate 
campus  is  effectively  divided 
into  three  autonomous  living 
areas:  Hamilton  (capacity  425), 
Castle  and  North  vl35  and 
375).  and  East  (330).  In  effect 
they  are  each  functioning  so- 
cial units.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  they  should  not 
act  accordingly.  Granted, 
Brandeis  cannot  adopt  a  House 
plan  even  should  the  school 
want  to,  Brandeis  is  a  small 
school,  and  will  remain  essen- 
tially s  m  all  c  V  e  n  when  it 
reaches  its  maximum  enroll- 
ment of  1700-1800  students. 
But  1800  people  is  not  a  work- 
able unit  in  planning  and  pro- 
gramming every  social  event. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a 
breakdown  into  smaller  social 
units,  espec-ially  when  these 
units  already  exist  I  need  only 
add  thai  when  the  concept  of 
class  r-"^  H  unit  holds  little  sig- 
nitic-ance,  class  functions  are  in- 
lu-rently  ridiculous  Although 
thf  dormitory  and  the  quad- 
rangle aic  m  some  ways  arbi- 
trary uruts,  nonoth*  Itss  th«  y 
arc  i'nr  only  meaningful  units 
available'  especially     when 

one  rcfO)u;ni/.es  that  friends  have 
Ixc-n   clios«-n 


j.Iayc  r  piano 

Our  entertainer  also  seems 
to  bf  totidly  detac  hcKi  from,  the 
riuj«;ic  a  res\ilt  of  an  over  e-x- 
t«'nsion  of  the  cckW  philoso- 
phy of  mo^if  uito  frozen  ster- 
ility. '1  he  musu  is  ^/i.iyod  at  a 
unglc  dynamic  level  as  if  on 
h  one  stoj)  harpsichord  There 
iire  no  crescendos  or  diminiien- 
de>s:  r\fi  *-ud(ien  c  li.ir"iK«s  uhuli 
ijuickcn  the  iie.irt  .iOn  s.ir  Ihe 
foui  "  Onlv  a  moTii  '< ny  tem- 
j.«  red  t  V  a  fe»  hlo  all«Tnpt  t<» 
imitate  a  iffcrd  uhuh  f.idjng 
fiway,  ^till  iingerv  m  the  riiind. 
And  music  withiuit  feeling  Ijc- 
come--  nothing  nu^re  than  a  se-- 
Iies  of  sciunds 

It  1*;  liop«>d  liat  the  young 
pianist  will  take  this  to  heart, 
»sin<'*»  it  ar>r'*»»'-«'  tv^'.e  ♦v<;;^  'utu.*. 
f.f  an  mdigenous  Brandeis  mu- 
f-ir  form  rests  in  his  hands,  and 
that  his  large  following  will 
demand  from  him  the^  type  of 
playing  w  h  i  e  h  is  con«si.stent 
With  the  aesthetic  re^qu^rements 
cf  Art  Or  perha^ps  he  should 
play  elsewhere,  in  .some  dark 
rorner.  permitting  the  op- 
pressed holders  of  twenty  one 
rneal  contracts  to  eat  in  silence 

Joel  Cires-srl  "65 


(  ho>«-n  usually  to  live  togetiie-r. 

i-et    me    empiia.>i/e-    iiidl    I    tlu 

ne»t    advocate    abolition    of    all- 

.,.l./vy.l      f  I  .  r-.  «•»  w  >rn.        1 1  1  Iw  >»  fl  1  n  •*  ♦  t<  <n 

<if  schcMjl  lov  alty  to  ejuad  ioyai- 
ty.  or  fratriientation  of  ilie 
campus  into  three^  independent 
organisms.  What  1  do  propo.se 
IS  inc  (»rporation  of  the  social 
committee  into  a  newlv  invigu- 
rale'd  council  of  dorm  piesi- 
dents      This    interdorm    touneil 

for  the  entire  social  program. 
P^lected  early  in  the  fall  term, 
ituir  criairman  would  present 
his  bvidget  directly  to  the  stu- 
ftent    council  thus    insuring 

sufficient  central  ce»ntrol  over 
pe>licy-formation,  allocation  of 
the  .Student  Activities  Fee,  and 
implementation  of  the  program. 
FreshriiMii  «ji  it-iil«iie>ii.  inuiai 
fall  programming,  and  charity 
week  would  still  be  under 
the  direct  auspices  of  Student 
Covmcil 

Admitte-dly    —    and    here     is 
1)h'   rub  this  calls   fcjr    sijini- 

cant  constitutional  re-form  But 
pie  ase  reme-mber  that  The.nias 
.I»iTti  >«-n  did  iiot  write  the 
Brandeis  constitution;  e^iange 
need  not  l:>e'  sacnle^e^  While 
u  c  at  Brandeis  recogni/e-  tliat 
Separate  is  not  F'ciual,  our  con- 
^.titutuin  de-cljirrs  tJiat  ev<ry- 
thinK  von  get  I  must  too  Such 
uaso  ling  by  logical  extension 
usua.ly  t'reaks  down,  and  we 
the.  (fore  find  ourselves  now 
asked  to  forsake  the  simplicity 
of  logic,  and  instead  to  rely  in 
part  upon    trust,   responsibility, 


, .~  ^ 


« * 


CITY  HALL  GRILL 

16  tforktiM  of  pixxo 
lobttert  ond  tt«oks  our  tpociolty 

611    Main  Sfreof 
ORDERS  TO  GO  — CALL  TW  3-1  ••• 


In  the  immediate  context,  we 
must  allow  for  a  se'nsible  sys- 
tem in  which  money  from  the 
Student  Activities  Fee  can  be 
allocated  so  that  an  individual 
recipient  dorm  or  quad  need 
not  necessarily  sponsor  an  all- 
campus  affair  Controls  will  be 
those  imposed  by  honor  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
.school,  and,  more  realistically, 
the  greed  of  each  dorm  presi- 
dent which  will  insure  that  no 


Idnwiiiuiional 
lldftrm 

Successfully  organized  social 
life  at  fUandeis  has  Ix-en  rath- 
er non  exi.'-tent,  and  the  prob- 
lems   inherent    in    achieving    a 


de)rm   gets  .special   treatment. 

Only  by  tnuking  the  social 
living  units  the  focus  for  social 
planning  will  Brandeis  ever 
achieve  a  meaningful  social 
program,  and  only  by  allowing 
and  encouraging  these  units  to 
function  effectively  can  we  in- 
stitute them  as  the  basis  for 
that  program. 

Joel  Stein  '%i 


ORGE 


Fri4«y,  Ocf*l^r  25,  8:30  P.M. 

DONNELLY 

MEMORIAL   THEATRE 

TkkcH.  $4.00,  3  25.  2  iO.  2  20 

______    MU  2-IM7    ____»«««. 


UUNDRY  and 
CLEANING  VILUGE 

OPEN  6  NIGHTS    TIL  U 

ONE-HOUR   SELF   SERVICE    DRY   CLEANING 

o    Simple  to   Operote  o    Plenty   of   forking 

•    Aftendonf   on    Hond  o    Little  or   No   Pressing 

COUPON   IN   LAST  WEEK'S  JUSTICE 
GOOD  THROUGH   OCTOBER   19 

1025C  Main  Street  Near  the  A& P 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  inc 

JAMES   WEINER,    Ph.G.    (formerly   of    Horvord    Drug   Co  ) 
1025A  Moin  Street,   Wolthom   (next  to  the   new   A&P    Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM  S  UTEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT    DELfVERY   SERVICE 

PARKING   AVAILABLE   AT   ALL   TIMES    IN    FRONT   OF   STORE 

Open    Every    Doy   (8   A.M.   to    1 0    P.M.)    Including   Sundays 

Discount  Cards  Avaiiable  for  Students  and   Faculty 


WRITE 


tSEl  I  UK 


f^  essential  guide 
for  undergraduates 
writing  their  first 
research  papers 
$125 


Dpperclassmen 

and  graduate  students 

have  found  the 

Manual  indispensable 

$1.00 


iRcltdtf  sections  on 

tlif  card  catalofue  system* 

feetsetes  end  references  •  a  samiile 

research  paper  •  an  extsRstve 

liiiliofrapily 

Get  them  at  your 
UNIVERSITY  OF 


inclades  sections  en 

fermat  •  foetnetes -baste  antf 

ipecial  farms  •  {irtfiarsitiof*  of 

tables  and  Hliistrations  •  scientific 

papers 

college  booksfore 
CHICAGO  PRESS 


Rfident  Comiseiort 

Faculty  Dormed 

By  DONALD  SACHS 

In  an  effort  to  make  Brandeis  a  more  civilized  and  livable  residential  campus, 
the  administration  is  reorganizing  the  dormitory  quadranKles.  Obvious  examples  of 
this  are  the  creation  of  a  freshman  quadrangle  and  the  co-ed-ization  m  the  other  quads. 
Less  obvious  but  equally  important  is  the  introduction  of  resident  faculty  members  m 

***'''  "Xbulng  a"hfnd8ome  suite  in  the  first  floor  of  Deroy,  Elaine  and  Lee  Dushoff 
the  senior  resident  coun- 


(Cortinued  on  Page  7) 


Belors  of  Hamilton.  Lee  said  his  as   the    organi^tional    base   of  dorm  improvement.   Lee  said 

philosophy   as  counselor   is   *to   any   change   in    the   living   sys-  that  he  wants  the  lounge  to  be 

make    the    dormitories    as   liv-   tem,   particularly    in   the   im-  ,~       . 

able  as  possible."   Elaine,  who   provement    of    social    life.    He 

teaches  first  grade  at  the  Mai-   pointed  out  an  "imbalance  be- 

monides    School     in     Roxbury,   tween   the   wide   range   of  cul- 

added  that  they  want  "to  give   tural  and  small  range  of  social 

them     (the     freshmen)     some-   activities."  "What  happens  Sat- 

thing    about    Brandeis    that   urday   night?    —   Very    little," 

they'll  love."  he  said  rhetorically. 

The   Dushoflfs    see   the    fresh-        in  Deroy,  the  Dushoffs  have 
man  quad   as  an   "interesting    instituted  the  collection  of  dorm 

dues,   about   fifty    cents  per 
month,   for   social   events  and 


RETORT 

Thr  Retort  (Brandeis  nn- 
dergraduate  journal)  plans 
a  meeting  for  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 17.  7:30  P.M.,  Ford 
234.  All  interested  students 
are  urged  to  attend. 


experiment"  in  ways  to  make 
the  campus  more  livable.  Lee 
said  That  the  quad  could  in 
crease  school  spirit,  ease  adjust- 
ment for  freshmen,  impart  a 
structure  to  the  residence  halls, 
and  improve  the  social  life.  But 
he  stressed  that  the  university 
should  keep  experirr.enting 
■with  different  living  arrange- 
ments until  il  discovers  the  di- 
rection that  it  slu>uld  lake 
Lee    sees    the    residence    iiali 

Hamilton  Voice 

Segregation  Blues 

1  was  ama/ed  to  rem]  the  rather  one  sided  representa- 
tion of  the  attitiKie — particuiariy  the  fresliman  attitude 
. —  toward  Hamilton  (^iiadranjrle.  1  di«l  not  realize  that  1 
wj^y    nn*i    of    u    minorifv    u  hr>    find«    faidt     with    "freshman 

quarantine." 

A    j/<>od    university    is    a 
potential     I<l«all\      it.^    fian'K'n 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 


BRANDEIS  STUDHITS! 

TIm   only   fryly    fin*    r«tt«Uf«Rf    in    WaltlMNii 

hot  iK^w  b^n  ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

for  your  od<l«d   pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  G-escent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


MEL  MEZZONE,  Prop. 

Moin   of  South 
TW   3-9405 


hnjje    reservoir    of    human 


RENT  A 
REFRIGERATOR 
$5  A  MONTH 

new  ones  tiigktiy  Higher 

Cambridge  Radio  Center 

940  MossockuseHs  Ave. 

Combridge 

TR    6  9408 


IS  to  aid  -n  t-tiann*  lin^'  tKus  trr 
men<iou.s  human  rtsouict'  so 
that  it  may  be  u.sfd  ro  its  iuii«  st 
capacity.  When  .students  erit«'r 
the  new  environment  of  colUj^u', 
they  are  ronfr  ontt'ij  by  a  .sfM-e 
truin  of  new  prt>i)!en..s  and 
pres.sure^,  Freiiuinlly  these 
pro-blenis  ob.struct  tlif  :r.teP.ee- 
tual  and  tinotional  growth  so 
vital  to  the  cullet'e  experu'ru  »• 
Being  herded  together  witti 
p<'(>ple  wtu)  havf  a  sirrular  laek 
of  perspective  about  tliemselvt's 
does  little  except   iniiH'de  these 

frowth  j>rrv«'<s«>e  W<»  ( Uie 
reshmen)  find  ourselves  con 
Btantlv  chafing  agauist  the  sanu' 
problems  which  not  only  come 
from  within,  but  which,  in  a 
fresfiman  quad,  make  up  the 
general  climate. 

Exposure  to  upperclassmen  is 
not  going  to  eliminate  all  of 
these  stumbling  blocks  How- 
ever, being  able  to  live  with 
and  talk  to  students  who  have 
perhaps  gained  their  'academic 
equilibrium"  and  who  have  a 
definite  sense  of  direction  in 
their  lives  would  ameliorate 
the  situation  considerably 

Obviously,  if  we  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  live  (or  evtn 
eat)  with  the  resi  uf  the  Bran- 
deis student  l>ody,  we  must  fifid 
other  ways  of  promtmg  inter- 
class  relationships  It  must, 
however,  b<'  a  mutual  eff<*rt  on 
the  part  of  \h>U\  freshmen  and 
tipperi  liissnuri  if  it  i.s  tt»  b<'  a 
succevsful    and    \iilid    eff'-it 

Linda  (iruen  '67 


AT  8  O  CLOCK       Qct.   20     SUNDAY  EVENING 

%;%:%€  i:    PA<  liAIIII 

"Amerko  in  UpHeovol  —  The  $<*'*»»  Gr^af 
Changes  cf  Cur  Time" 

rOBD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  NALL  —  Kainsktrf  St  ctr.  NuntinsliR  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  PM.  EVERYBODY  WaCOME 


Record  Players  -  TV  -  Radios 

All  Mokes  Repo!r«4  by  Focfory  Autkortzed  Expcrtt 
ALL   LP   RECORDS   AT   25%    DISCOUNT   OFF    REGULAR    PRICES 

WATCH  CITY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

457    MOODY    STREET  TW    4  4582 


iiiiiHi 


lill 


iiillliiiili 


,,.,„,,.,,„|i„,,.,..iMi|i|i'"!"""|i» .ii|ii.iriiiti|vi|ivinM|i!'it''if|;iii|i;Ti'i'!'!!i|','l  |[|]|!||[|WW| 

^ii!i:iiiii:i!iuiHii!:!i;.:i^'::i!!i.itli^^ 


CHINESE   RESTAURANT 

ORDERS   TO   TAKE   OUT  —  COCKTAILS 

Parkif«9  in  Bock  Affe/  5  P  M.  Weekdoys 

Ail  Doy  Free  Porkin9  Weekend* 

659   MAIN   STREET  TW    3  9359 


Men'H  &  Boys    Attire 


lUiiiiiii 


PenelletoM 
Arrow 


I  M*^  VVW^  W*<* 

Pun^on 
Kondokor 


'» 


Le« 

Hickock 

ImporTedl  Convoy  Coofs 

We  Sell  Lot*  o#  Men's  Sweotrr*  to  Yooi»9  La^lJot 

TW   3  1088 


331    MOODY  STREET 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

Hubhor  Siuwnps 


1 


Moo4y  Street  ot  Centrol  Square 


TW  9  8840 


Help  Wanted 


MALE 

For  psyckolo^icol  enperiments— 
NO  DRUGS.  The  poy  is  $1.50 
per  hour,  o  minimHm  of  3  krs. 
per  session,  ortcc  a  week  for  2 
weeks.  Coll  for  interview,  LA  3- 
8200.   Ext.   2531. 


WANTED 

Student  witli  cor  far  doltvories  to 
compMS.  7-11  P.M.  Tuosdoyt 
tkni  Soturdoyt.    Poyt  welt. 

CALL: 

MICHAEL   ANTHONY'S 
ITALIAN   RESTAURANT 

TW   4-3471 


OnC^nnms 


Mtfa 

Mvdhobian 


(  by  tht  Authvr  of  "Rally  Hourul  the  FUm,  B<>y«!"  utui, 
"HwrJiKfl  Hoy  With  i'tirrk.i 


BOOM! 

Tcxltty,  forejjoin)?  levity,  U-t  uis  turn  our  keen  voting  mindn  Ui 
the  |»rmci|»Hl  pn»hU-Jii  fa«-mg  American  cclU'g*'**  f/xlay;  the 
p<)pulHtJ(»n  ♦•xploHion.  Only  ia^t  w^-^'k  f<»iir  |K><»|>le  fxpl<Kl«><i  ia 
Cleveliiiui,  Ohio  one  of  tiwrn  while  carrying  a  pl.ntc  «»f  WMjp. 
In  ciUH'  y(»\i  re  thinkiiig  Hiich  h  thinj^  eonldn't  huf»pen  anywhere 
Imt  in  I  levrland,  let  me  t^ll  you  jiIm-uI  twd  otiier  r;t.Ms  hiwt 
«v'; ek  a  4.%-year-oM  man  in  l'ro\<i,  I  tjth,  an«i  a  H>  venr  <.l(i 
girl  in  Nortlifield,  MinncMitj,  And,  m  a<l(iiti<-n,  there  wju*  a 
ne44r  niihj^  in  lli^h  I'dint,  W.rth  ('an>liiia  ;in  ei^ht  year-old 
Ixiy  Vih<(  wju'-  sa\  e«l  onl  \  !>  f  hr  <|in<k  thiiikm^j  of  lll^  cat ,  In^hwho 
j>iish«'<l  the  phone  ••fT  the  hiH.k  vntli  hi-  'nuzzle  ant!  (liah^l  tJie 
department  <'f  weij^ht^  and  meiu^iir»>.  (It  would,  |X'rha|»b,  iiave 
ll*een  more  U>nu-al  f«»r  Fre<i  to  dial  the  fire  -iepartment,  I'ut  on« 
can  h;i.nlly  ex|>eet  a  cat  to  xumiiion  a  t>re  engwie  which  m  ful- 
kjvved  hy  a  Oalmndan.  cm  one'*) 

]\hI   I  dijjresN,     The   |>op-ilatioM  exj.lo'^ion,    I   sav,   is  nixni   u«. 
It  \n    of  cinirx*'    i-jiuse  for  «-oirrern  Kut   not   for  idjirm.  iK-caune  I 

Jl^.j    f,||r»'    tht«t    wii<.>ic<'    \Ki\'    >!!  t  !!!!;-*•*•!'>'    i\V.'\    JO)    !l!!'-^«'r      Aft4-r    H'l, 


\\»j^  not  s<ience  in  recent  vears  l.roii>:ht  u-  mi<  I'  rn,«ir\el^  a^  th* 
niajs^r.  th(  U-satron,  :.n.i  the  Marlhoro  hiler  '  Oh.  what  a  Ki-^a 
<.f  MM  nee  w.;l^  the  'di.-cj  \c'\  of  ihi-  XLuHhto  filt^-r'  Oh.  wfiat  a 
heart  retHlin^;:  epx'  of  trial  iiid  error,  of  dedi.atjon  an<l  per--*^ 
Ver.'i'ic*-'  Ai'd,  m  the  wid  wh.'if  n  truiinph  it  >*  ;t>  when  lJt« 
MarlU-ro  nt^-arrh  team,  after  \«-ir-  (f  I«•^tln^'  and  di-.  ,'tr<JinK 
one  fi!t<'r  material  aft^-r  nnother  ir<-n  ••i,ke!,  tin,  atitiiiK.ny, 
ol>Hidian,  iKMUnlcJike  finallv  enu-r^ftHJ,  tired  hut  happv,  from 
their  Ihl-orat^trv.  cArryinn  in  their  hands  the  fx-rfect  hlt^T 
e.ijrantt*-'  Indi-iNJ.  what  njoicinji  there  ^tiii  is  wfienevei  \*« 
|j}Cht  up  A  MarlU.ro  whu  h  co^n«■^  to  us  in  -^-ft  jmck  and  f'lijH 
T<tp  l^>x  in  all  fifty  ht.at**  and  ( 'lev.^l«!i,i ' 

Yw,  N-ience  will  ultitnat4-ly  w»lve  tlie  prohlein«  '  i-.hk  from 
the  |K>pulation  exphwooii.  hut  me.inwhiie  .\iueri'  '^  c^.lUjieH 
we  in  dire  ^trait>  Where  ijiii  we  hnd  <l<i-N^r<Hiin.s  and  t4'a<-hers 
iKy\  U^\n\  -r  ^ik.mt'c  mfhix  of  "-tudent^T 

Wcii  s,r  M,rn«-  ^.a\  tn.  -...luii-.i.  i-  t.  ^  adopt  tlu  tninest^T  >-%•*- 
te!!!  '\'\i\':  ^\-\t\\  .  .«dre.M.iv  m  w^-  at  n.:iri\  roiletres,  eiitoUiat^'^ 
PUMiincr    v;.«-ati"n-,    L.-i.-    tl-reo    M-io.-t^T-    p^T   a::ii..i.      ••     t.  ;,d    ^{ 

twii,  and  coiiipn--^o>-  ^  four  vejir  c<ur-<   int<j  tluree  yean*. 

This  (s  of  cour^o,  j/...h1,  Put  I-  It  t:'-"!  cnou^di''  pN'-n  under 
i),e  Irmie.' t4-r  -% '-tem  the-tudent  h.a>  . .«  •  ;i- i-.ti-il  da\  -  .-ft  More- 
ovr,  his  nit'hts  arc  utt*Ti\  w.-i'^t^MJ  m  -i.  f  ;  tit:  !>-  ♦*•!-  'h.  kind 
of  all  out  atta<k   tiiat   i^  ii.dic.'ited'' 

I  wiy  no.    I  sjiv  des|>er;itc  situ.Mliotr^  call  !..r  d.-^-ivraTe  n-in.^ 

di<'*'.     f   '■•'.y    that    parti;4i    rne;i>nr.-».    »tl!    liot   sol\c   this   cn^i^       \ 

.  .  .  '        -  •       I       •  • 

the  year.  Hut  th.at  i»  n<.t  all.  1  wiy  we  mast  go  to  nehooi  tk 
koiufi  of  (iMry  (Uxy' 

T\\e  l»<='nefiti^  of  hucIi  a  program  are,  ,v  vou  can  wv*.  <»l.vioij<t 
First  of  all,  the  clj..H,sn»om  shortjt^  wui  «!ihap}>ear  l.e<\'tu^  all 
Uie  donnit4ine>j  can  \>o  convert4!><l  int^)  ci.'t.'^s rooms  Serond,  th« 
teaeher  Khort.nge  will  diH}\pf>ear  l>ecati'*e  id!  the  night  wat.<hmen 
can  he  put  to  work  teaching  Holid  j^t^te  phy-^icf;  an<i  l{e5toration 
dram».  And  finaJly,  fvercr«mding  w.ll  d»siip}«"iir  l>ec,'\uw  every- 
Ixxiy  will  ijint  peli«>ol. 

An-u    'iir+K/^*"    o>.'^f*  !<  .t^w"'  C  !•*•  Mas  "*»•?•■ 


K«i,  on*  further  quention:  the  makern  ol  Marlboro,  who 
Bponmr  thU  coturttn,  would  like  to  frnoir  Whether  irou  har€ 
tritfia  Marlboro  lately.  It's  the  filter  cigarette  with  a  man's 
world  of  tU»f>or.  Settle  back  and  enjvy  one  fooa. 


■M 
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THE     JUSTICE 


OcMlkflr  IS.  IMS 


IS,  IMS 


TNE     JUSTICE 


Poge  S«¥«fi 


Calendar  of  Events 


((^(trifniued  from  Page  3) 

walk    frorij   Harvaid   Square. 

Saturday.     October      19,     the 
baritone    Kay    Fannelle    accom- 
panied by  Kobert  Paul  Sullivan 
on    tbe   guitar    will   give  a  con- 
cert of  folk  son^s  in  tbe  Ciard- 
ner    Maseuni    at    3    p.m.    Admis 
si«Mi   free.    .       At    8    p.m     an    All 
Star  Hootenanny.  starring  Stan 
C.et/.  tbe  New  Lost  City  Ramb 
lers.  the    Mandrella   Singers, 
I  ♦*<»«    Ribs,   and    l>ayle   Stanley. 
w:!l    take    place    in    the    Boston 
Arena    on    St.     Botolph    Street. 
'lu  ktls    are    $2  00      $2  75.    and 
$;{  50      Oru-     block     from     Syrn 
j.l.oriy    Hall     .      Tbe   MIT  Music 
(  lub     will     pt-rforrn     it;     Kresge 
Auditorium     at     8.30.     Take     a 
'  Massaciiu.sc'tls     Station"     bus 
from    Harvard    Sciuare     .       The 
New    York    Pro   Miisiea  will   ap 
fHtt       in      S,iiuirr>       I'lu-atfi'     at 
8  .','»     (  )i!(  e-   a^ain    \\\r   atiiuission 
Will   br   fi»M-   afUT  all    ihv   re^u 
111       M.tx.u      Music      F'oundatioii 
siii>--ir  ibors     have     Imhti     seated 
Sh-Ml     walk      from     Harvard 
S(|iiarr  Josh   White   will  ap- 

pear   in    Jordan     Hall    at     8:30. 
Tukt-ls    at     $2  00.     $2  75.     Sii  25 
and    S.i  H5  Vhr    Boston  Syni 

ph  .(ly     Will     presi'ut     Britten  s 
(*  V.  .t     RrquuMii    for    its    Saturday 

fiiciln   audicrue     Ft>r   tirket.s  and 
dir.Tt  loos     sf«'    alx)ve  Van 

<  iiburn  will  play  Beethoven's 
FiKirtb  Piano  Concerto  with  the 
!)■  iroil  Symphony  uodtT  tht* 
ditt'clion  of  F"-u)=j«'o  Jochurn  in 
Tht'  Auditorium  in  Worc«'st«'r 
a'  H  .{0  Tickrls  are  fron\  $1  25 
to  <;4  50  Only  a  f<'w  s«'ats  ar«' 
left  I'h.'  .\iiditorium  1h)X  (»fl[u-e 
—  7  >:  '.to:'.  Take  Route  9  west 
int..  Wot.  .'^ttT  past  th«'  White 
(",»Y  A:''.'js*-M'>'.''il  Park  T  h  •» 
Aoditoriuni  i-^  n<u  too  far  Im- 
yond  It. 

Sundav.  ()i  totxT  '!().  I.ouis 
Speyer.  first  i»h<Mst  with  the 
BSO.  Hill  ?»ve  a  free  concert 
of  oho*"  .ukI  hrighsh  tiorii  nuisic 
id  the  (lardner  .Museum  at  3 
p  m  Vrrle    Larson    will    play 

the  otffan  in   ihe   MIT  (  hapel  at 
4   p  fii     .\d mission   free     M.issa 
ch;;    "tts  '~if;»tiiiii       hii-^  from    \li\v 
vard    S'jiiare   or       H.irvard       bus 
frtfii    Mass     .Station 

M'»n<1»y    October  21.  the  New 
Y<»rk     (  harnher     Soloists     wHh 
(h«rlrs    Bressler.     tenor,    will 
pr»'-,fnt    an    all    Bach    con<ert    at 
K    '♦»    in    s  u>(1«*rs  Theatre     lo   \n- 
ht-ai    1      Cant.,!..     -\  ■ .      1  H'>      St'l.-( 
tion^  fr.in  'h<'   Anna   Maud«'l«'na 
\\  .  tk     and  Ihf  Musical  (  )tTi'i  ..-.;: 
Tu'kfl>.    all    $2  75     arc   available 
at    ine     H  ir\ar<i    v'oop    m      froiu 
th«'  Har\ard   Music  I  >e|).)rM  rn>-nt 
Short      walk      fn.n^      H  a  r  v  a  r  d 
So  M  I  r  c 

Tue>ut.Ay,  <)<  tober  2'!,  pianist 
1  mda  Kisenberg  will  perform 
ill  tbe  fiardnrr  Museum  at  3 
p.m.     Adnu>si')n     free  Van 

Cliburn     a  ill     app.ar     ui     Syni 
phony   Hall    at    8  M)     Tk  kets  are 
from'  $.1  50  $fi  50 


Tickets  from  75#  to  $1  75  Box 
ollice  KE  6  3324  Any  car  to 
Copley  Station. 

Sophocles'    drama,    "Anti- 
g:one,"  is  now   being  performed 
by      the     Image     Theatre.     54 
(^harles  Street.  This   is  a  small 
(200  seal)  theatre  wliieii  usual- 
ly    has    excellent     productions 
The  current  one  is  done   in   the 
spirit    of    the    ancient    Greek 
theatre,    complete    with    masks 
Performances     Wednesday, 
Thursday,   Friday,   and   Sunday 
at  8  30,  Saturday,  7  p.m    and  9 
Tickets  $2  00,  $2  50.  and  $3  00 
Box  oftice  22"  5428    From  Park 
St     Under.   Cambridge   train   to 
Ch.arles   Station,   or     from   Har 
vard    Square,    Boston    train    to 
Charles  Station    Look  carefully 
or    you'll    miss    the    entrance    to 
the   theatre 

Dance 

The   National    Ballet    of   Can 
ada  will  appear  at  the  Donnelly 
Memorial    Theatre    on    Wcdnes 
day.  October  IfJ.  8:30  p.m.  They 
will      {H'rform        Ciiselle'       and 
•  Oiu-    m    Five"    Tickets    from 
$1  75  to  $5  50    Box  office  CO  7- 
5178    Any  car  to  Massachusetts 
Station    Short    Walk. 
Moviest 

The    Fine    Arts    Theatre.    80 
Norway    Street,    has    tine    films  i 
at    nKfd^rate   prices      There    is   a 

with  uni-  . 
They  are 
currently  playing  a  double  fea- 
ture: "Sundays  and  Cybele" 
and  "The  Laveoder  Hill  Mob  ' 
Any  car  to  Massaciuisetts  Sta- 
tion   Short  walk 

The  Uptown  sp^H-ializes  in 
hims  which  have  already  U'eii 
through  the  neighl>ortuxKi  thea 
tres  "  th»'  films;  you  think  you've 
misse<l  I  I  always  has  a  double 
feature  and  usually  costs 
<ir(.utui  $1.  exu-pt  on  weekday 
nil  ir  i\  I  nt^--..  when  lie-  pi  u  c  drops 
l(*  li)r  (  '  .Xround  t  iu-  coi  iiei 
fioiii    .Symphony     Hall 

Check     the    hn-al    pa{>«T->     for 
complete    Ir-itini^s. 

.Art 
•She    Walks    In    Splendor'     is 
t!ie    title    of    a    two  month-long 
exhibit   now   at    the    .Museum   of 
Fine    Arts,    it    displays    great 
costumes  worn  from   1550   1950 
AI.>o    at    the    .Mu>*»um,    through 
November    17.   i.>   an    exhibit    of 
"Arts    of    India"    and,    through 
(K'tober    31,   "Romanticism    and 
1  lassu  ism  in   Prints  of  tbe  19th 
Century."    Admission    is    free 
Arborway      via      Huntington 
car   from   ['ark  Street  .Station 

A  Vitiai  exiiibii  wiii  be  shown 
at  the  Doll  und  Richards  gal 
lery,  140  Newbury  St  .  through 
October  2b.  There  are  many 
galleries  on  Newbury  Street 
and   all   have  exhibits,    but   lhe>e 


Announcing  The  Exclusive  Billiard  Club 

The  CiK^  And  Cushion 

A  New  Club  for  Members  Only 


di.s<c>unt  for  students 
versity   identdicauon 


•    NEWEST  SOCIAL  SPORT 

Long  popular  with  the  most  affluent,  billiards  and 
pocket  billiards  have  been  enjoyed  by  Royalty  and  So- 
ciety for  many  years  Now  West  Suburban  families 
are  enjoyiriy  tlic  fascination  of  Club  Billiards  at  The 
Cue  And  Cushion,  the  Nation's  first  private,  limited- 
membership  billiard  club  for  business,  professional 
and  university  men  and  women. 

•    LUXURIOUS  PRIVATE   CLUB 


I 


with  burnished 


club  bilhard.s  .  . 


The  club  is  completely  new  with  t^urnisnca  goia  car- 
peting, gold  and  while  billiOfd  equipment,  walnut 
paneled  walls  and  soft  background  music  The  Cue 
And  Cushion  facilities  include  an  art  exhibit,  a 
library  lounge  with  the  latest  busuiess,  sports  and 
fashion  moga/mes,  a  freshment  area  and  an  attrac- 
tively furnished  powcier  room  for  the  ladies. 

•    THE   MEMBERS 

You'll  find  women  enjoying  Club  Billiards  during  spe- 
cial ladies  lessons  and  coffee  parties  or  during  informal 
competition  among  ladies'  teams  You'll  find  your 
friends  and  their  guests  at  the  club  Instruction  is 
provided  for  new  players  or  to  help  you  brush  up 
your  game. 

•    MEMBERSHIP    INFORMATION 

Coll  the  club  (899  3031)  and  ask  to  receive  memtx'r- 
ship  information  or  drop  in  and  talk  with  the  memf>er 
ship    secretory       The    oddress    is     8/6    Lexuigton    St  , 
Waltt^>am,  Ma^s. 
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DELIVERY    SERVICE 
TW  3  1900  —  1276 


8  A  >.      10  P  M     Mon     TKurt 
8  A.M.    I  I   P.M.  Fn. 
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WEST  END 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Walthcim   54.   Mass. 

Most   complete   list   of   imported   and   domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


SERVICENTER 


Tlir.*trr 


\    I 


!  fM'.it  »'f  ,        1 1 D  I»'ss     ot  h«'r 
vs.     ••   ;H>t<*d^    may   Im»   r»'arh<»d   by 
takifiii      anv       subway      car      to 
B<»v  ;  >'    >n    S'      S'  a  t  n  111 

"Thr  Hostace."  a  c{;n:;rdr  by 
P.rrrifl.in  .irhiin.  continues  at 
(fi»-  <  harlcs  Plavhousr.  7H  War- 
it  ition  SUe«-l  liiUii  N< '\  ctiilKT 
10.  Performances  8  .'i'l  'wtv 
evening  except  Saturday  fi  .'5-') 
and  9'  and  Sundav  < '.i  and 
7:30)  Pri(  .-.  ran^r  fruir.  $1  80 
to  S3  9:':    liox  urtit  (■  LI  2  ;j;{25  or 

Thr    Barber   of   Seville.'   the 

cotiiedy   by  Beaumarchais  (  upon 

which   Rossini  based  his  opera). 

will    >»«•    pr»>s«-nt  'd    at    th*'    Tufts 
A  .  - .       •"»»>  ^  >        •  -  -• 

and   1!4  at  8  :\i)    Box  (>m<  o  SO  6 
m62     ..r     PH     H   2  100      Mrdford 
SQiiaii-  t>!i>  fiurn   Porttu   .S(^uarf• 

BI;uk    Nativity."  the   widely 
ar<  I  limed      Ciospel       Jamboree. 
will  continue  at  th»  Shubert  an 
td     <)rloJ»er    26.    Tickets    %i  95 

$  I  ">0      TIkm.'     ar»'     niatirw'cs     as 
V.      !    a^    r\*'ninj*    p'-rforn^ancos 
BoK   offH  *•  HA   8  4520 

■  The  C  aretaker,"  by  Harold 
Pinter,  is  the  current  ofTerins; 
of  Ihr  T  li  r  a  I  e  r  Company  ot 
Boston  ;it  the  Hotel  Bostonian 
Pi,ivhou'«e  Sa'urn^iv  n  n  rn  and 
9  :U\  Snnri-^y  i  p  m  and  3.10 
H..X  offirr  KE  6  1200  (.r  KE  B 
2521  .Any  car  to  Massachuiietts 
Station 

"Rapunzel"  will  be  pre^^nted 
by  the  Boston  Children'**  Thea- 
tre  on  October    19   at   2  30   pm 

io    New    England    Life    Uall. 


nrf    all    the    stwcific^    availat)! 
lu    rnr  al   the   iiiotnenl     Any    lar 
to   Arlington   St     Station 

MLscellaneous 

In  Itic  Unitid  Stales  the  days 
of   circuses  are   ^ono  -we   have 
essentially  one  circus    Not  s»)  in 
Kurop«'.  where  ttiis  form  of  en 
lertaiiunenl    is   on    the    ut>swin>i 
KurojH*^      iH'st      cirru.s^'s      come 
from     the    USSK      and     Russia  > 
fnu-st,     the     Mos«.t*w     Circus,     is 
now    m  the  US  on  a  eullural  r\ 
chari^c      tour        .After      playinj^ 
Philadelphia     and      New     York, 
the    -MoMO*    (  ircus   is  spendinj;  j 
two  weeks  tn  Boston   (until  Oc- 
tober    20).     Unlike     an>     ciriu>; 
you     have    ever    s^'en     it     is    not  | 
geariHi  to  a  child  s  level  and  its  | 
act^   are   not   aimed    al   da/-£.\in^' 
splendor     fJul    the   talent    is   un-  | 
believablf        Oie>4        Pujm-v        llici 
clown    is   a    nv>st    gjfttMi    mimic,, 

this    (ircus,    are    uniqu*'     TViere  I 
IS  a  sliow  every  eveninjj  at  8  30. 
exicpl     Saturday      (10:30     AM. 
2  30   PM.  and  8  PM )    and   Sun 
day  t  2  PM,  6  PM  )    Tickets  from 
$1  .'>()    to    $5  00     Boston    Garden 
lK)x  office  CA  7  3200    The  CJar 
den    IS    hxraled    directly    alM)ve 
North  Station 

Saturday.  October  19,  from 
!•  AM  to  3  PM  a  hmiw  tour  of 
fa.shtonabie  Beacon  Hill  and  I 
waterfront  homeii  will  take 
place.  One  may  start  at  either 
end  of  the  lour  l»ui.-*berg 
S<juare  of  Commercial  Wharf 
Any  cat    Lo  Paik  Si    SUiliou 

In  e«tti«nc<ioB  with  "India 
Week",  Jordan  Marsh  &  Co.  has 
|Hit  up  an  extensive  exhibit  on 
"l.and.H  of  the  East".  It  U  con 
centrated  .>p  the  '*eventh  flo<^>r 
but  extends  throughout  the 
(Coniinued  on  Pafte  7) 
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U  HAUL 
TRUCKS  •md  TRAILERS 

ECONO     CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809    Moin    Street 

iCom*r   ot   !««•«) 

WALTHAM,    MASS. 
TW.nbrook    3  9338 
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RUIES  AND  PRIZES  TO  K  AWAROB) 
WIU  BE  ANNOUNCED  SHORTir 
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MARLBORO  •PARLIAMENT  •ALPINE 
PHILIP  MORRIS  •  PAXTON 

DRAWING  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  BRANDEIS  COOP 


Faculty  Dormed 


(Omtinued  from  Page  5) 
come  more  inviting,  "like  the 
living  room  in  your  home."  She 
explained  that  they  will  not  or- 
ganize the  activities  but  "we'll 
help  them  if  they   want  to  do 

it* 

All  social  activities  are 
planned  and  paid  for  by  the 
boys;  the  administration  pays 
nothing.  Quadrangle  activities 
are  planned  by  quad  councils, 
made  up  of  delegates  to  the  in- 
terdorm  council. 

Lee  said  that  the  quad  would 
be  a  success  if  it  "is  able  to  ac- 
tivate the  other  quads."  Fresh- 
men might  also  awaken  the  in- 
ter-dorm council,  a  body  "nec- 
#>*.c«rv  for  campus  living."  The 
DushofTs  said  that  the  meeting 
of  uppcrclassnu-n  by  freshmen 
is  "out  of  our  jurisdiction,  but 
we  would  like  to  ."^cc  it  happen  " 
Mrs.  Dush(.fT  said  that  it  is  still 


too   early 


!v   to   anticipate   tbe    *( 


feet  that  the  quad  wiL  iiave  on 
the     academic     record     of     the 

class. 

Lee  said  tlu.t  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  syste.tj  over 
the  previov.s  one  .s  that  it  ends, 
"fractional. .MTi"  Fractional. snj 
occurs  when  small  groups  of 
people  sociaii/e  only  among 
themselves  and  don  t  seem  lO 
be   interested   in  others 

The  letters  in  ttie  Ju.sfire  not- 
^vith.standmg.  the  Dushoffs  have 
heard  no  complaints  about  the 
organization  of  the  freshman 
quad  Those  who  are  not  satis- 
fied can  easily  seek  vippcrclass 
men  for  themselves.  There  is  no 
effort  by  the  administralion  to 
indoctrinate  the  freshmen. 

A.ssistant     professor    of    poli- 
tic*--   Donald     Hir.ill.  y    and    his 
v.',f<>     live    in     a     M'«'  '•''  ,  ''''''!,^" 
ment    in    Fast    quadrani-h       Mr. 
Hiiidley.  like  Mr    Mushotl    v^.ntts 
to    install    'a    sen.se    of    r.i-tnM- 
mt\  ■     in     the     resi<i«  rA<     r.\     \ns 
area'  He    teels    tiiat    a    st  om     of 
V^lon^in^:    and    f)ride    is    ru  ( «s 
!sary    for   \h<    creation  of   .»    rea 
sona»>le  piaeo   lo  J. -.  r    He  Vyif.t*. 
a    quatl    w  h(   rv    tlie    r.  Mdi-nts 
know    each    orrnr    on    .-i^'r.*    anf. 
ha\e    a    leeling    of    r.  sp» ct    an(! 
courtesy  for  ea(  h  other    'In  this 
end  he  would  fa\<>r  a  pian  that 
encourages   «*'.d.'nt*;   io    remain 
fe»-  thrpp  x'ar^  in  the  same  hall 
*    This     i«^    Mr      Huulie>  s     long 
range    solution    to    the    :v.  a  j  o  r 
problem     m     the     n<  w     dor  mi - 
!._-„„     nc•^"-^     A  1  l  h  o  \\  ^  h    trie 
members  <»f  the  suilts  are  good 
friends,   thrv    tend   not  to  itnow 
or    care    about    tl  <»se    in    (.ther 
suites     He    cit«d    several   «  xam- 
phs    of    "rowd.Msm    ami    imoli- 
ganism":   a  junior  who  plays  a 
bugle    at    two    m    the    mon.mg 
and    boys    who      scream      down 
the  concrete   stairw<>ll   and    can 
be  heard  by   every   suite  in  the 
building.      Thcs<^     Mr      HmdW  y 
feels  must  be  stopped  by  what 
ever  means  necessary. 

Mr    Hindley   is  trying   to   in- 
stitute his  program  by   meeting 
all  the  residents  in  Friday  eve- 
ning   sherry    parties    and    by 
working    through    a    inter  dorm 
council   made   up   of  one   repre- 
sentative  from,   each   suite     The 
inter  dorm  council   was  ♦  It-eted 
with  some  diflicu'.ty.  Mr    Hind 
ley    said    that    conneds    in    the 
pa.st  have  just   presented  lists  of 
demands   or    grievance's      '  1  hey 
would  complain  at  anything;  the 
administration      proposed,        he 
added    "One   keeps   hoping   the 
students   will   come   up   with 
i^r^^r,    ^r,h\nh  *hr-\  i->«ven  t  vet. 
he  said    Instead  of  initiating  ac- 
tion   "they  wait  to  be  told 

Mr.  Hindley  hopes  that  stu- 
dents them.selves  will  act  to 
build  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  bring  pressure  on  the  row- 
dys.  But  Brandeis  has  a  tradi- 
tion of  being  "permissive  '  and 
people  tend  to  "rt-treat  into 
Bilence  '  by  studying  elsewhere 
when  the  halls  arc  too  noisy. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Peter  Diamado- 
poulos  have  a  commcd:ouH 
apartmenl  in  the  basement  of 
North  D.  Mr.  Diamadopoulos 
also  believes  that  dormitory 
rooms  "should  be  a  heme,"  and 
that  there  should  l>e  "a  certain 
kind  of  continuity."  He  wants 
to  eliminate  the  "I  don  t  care" 
attitude  in  some  students  and 
to  reduce  "sad  and  unnecessary 
loneliness." 

He  wants  to  'Encourage  the 


idea  of  autonomoiw  hou»c«  with 
resident  faculty  members" 
However,  he  believes  this  would 
not  impair  "Brandeis  individ- 
ualism.^ The  house  would  be 
a  center  for  "social  and  cul- 
tural events"  that  w  o  u  1 '^  m- 
clude  bringing  in  "people  from 
other  universities,"  and  havmg 
intramural  "a  r  v  competition, 
chess  tournaments,  and  de- 
bates." This  would  also  serve 
to  build  up  house  loyalty.  Mr 
Diamadopoulos  said  he  would 
favor  any  system  of  house  se- 
lection that  would  build  tradi- 
tion. ^. 

Mr.  Diamadopoulos  sees  the 
role  of  the  resident  faculty 
member  as  "a  kind  of  clearing 
house  of  recommendations  '  he- 
tween  the  students  and  admin- 
istration. The  faculty  member 
"lends  a  point  of  reference  '  to 
help  people  pattern  their  liv- 
ing.  If  he  reefivt-u  lun  Muot«.», 
support  on  any  issue,  Mr.  Dia- 
madopoidos  said  he  would  fight 
it  through  the  administration, 
which  seem.s  tcady  to  listen  to 
the  faculty  resident.  He  sup- 
ports tlu-  type  of  .sflf-diseipline 
which  m  a  k  e  s  rules  unnrrrs- 
sary.  "I'm  for  the  freedom  to 
l>e  ourselves,  "  ho  said  Mr.  Dia- 
madopoulos is  trying  fir.st  to 
get  to  know  the  students  by  in- 
viting them  to  parties  in  ins 
apartment  He  conehided,  "I  be- 
lieve that  tiiey  (tiie  students) 
will  stand  t)ehind  me  We're 
bound  to  sn«<-eetl  " 


Professor  Fuchs 
Scheduled  to  Give 
Geif  Ed  S  Talk 

Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  profes- 
sor of  American  Civilization, 
will  give  the  first  Gen.  Ed.  S. 
lecture  of  the  year  this  Thurs- 
day at  8.00  in  Olin  Sang.  Pro- 
fessor Fuchs  was  director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Project  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  purpose  of  General  Edu- 
cation S.,  from  its  inception, 
has  been  "to  bring  to  the  camp- 
us men  and  women  who  em 
body  in  their  lives  and  careers 
a  fusion  of  a  working  piiilos 
ophy  with  an  efTective  and 
productive  life."  Speakers  will 
discuss  tile  im|K)rlant  events 
of  their  lives  and  or  their 
work.  A  dinner  with  the  speak 
er  of  the  evening  wiU  pre«ede 
his  talk  t'.»  <h*'  llnivj'isitv  com- 
munity. Students  interested  in 
alttnvling  these  dinners  should 
contact   Saul    h'at  rslein    or   l.«  w 


NEW. 


WALTHAM  MOTOR  INN 

Representing  the  ollimote  »n  functionol  design  ond  comfort, 
the  Wolthom  Motor  Inn  is  in  th>e  heort  of  the  world's  scientific 
oreo. 

The  Gourmet  Room 

and 

Unicorn  Cocktail  Lounge 

TOTTEN  POND  ROAD 

off   kM     I2«  WALTHAM 
(Wifiler   Street  exit  48t)  ARTHUR    MEYERS 

899-3000  —  TWX  894  4415  G«f>«roi  Moiio9«r 


Serbin. 


Scholars 


((\intiimi  (I  ffo)/(  }'(i<]r  2) 
nothijiii.  Quad!an)4le  aelivitus 
than  as  individuals  1  hope 
you  11  l)e  encouraged  Ijy  tlu  fat  t 
that  so  many  upp<'relassmon 
wanted  to  confront  ytni  as  fel 
low-studonts  and  p<'ople,  ratlu-r 
than  as  a  faceless  mas*  i.ibt.lled 
"class    of    l»t>7." 


ATLANTIC 
128  TEN  PIN 

"The  bowlers'  country  club" 
WALTHAM 

40  LANES 

"student   leogues    welcome 

Route  128  ot  Winter  S«reet 
E.its   48   ond    48E  TW   4  1234 
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Ski  Trail  Tote  Pac 

100 '/c  two  ply  nylon  attaclied 
throw  back  hood 

•  Pulover  style 

•  Completely  washable 

•  Half  zipper  opening 


9  I  ariw>  cMiter  breast  Docket  i^BMM! 


with  zipper  and  flap  into 
whkh  garment  can  be  folded 
for  easy  carrying  and 
storage. 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

10% 

PATRONACE 
DISCOUNT 


Drawstring  Bottom 

*6*'  to  *1C 

All  Colors 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

10% 

PATR0KA6E 
DISCOUNT 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Golfer  Steve  Mora  Qualifies 
For  E.  C.  A.  C.  Championships 

Steve  Mora,  captain  of  the  Brandeis  Golf  Team,  qualified  last  week  for  the  fi- 
nals of  the  Kastern  College  Athletic  Conference  (EC AC)  Charn{>ionship  Tournament 
to  be  held  at  Bethpage  Park,  Farmingdale,  U>ng  Island,  on  Saturday,  October  19th. 

Three  Regional  Qualifying  Rounds,  New    England,    Eastern   and   Southern,    were 

held   with    194  golfers  from  52^^ ., 

colleges    competing.    The    New 
£iiglaiid    Regionals    were    held 


on  O  c  t  o  b  e  r  5th  at  the  Mis- 
qiiamicut  Country  Club  in 
Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island. 
Brandeis,  Boston  College. 
UConn,  Dartmouth,  Holy  Cross, 
Rht>de  Island,  Vermont,  and 
MIT  were  among  the  schools 
represented  The  ten  golfers 
wiUt  the  lowest  scores  go  on  to 
tlie  Championship  Round. 

Mora  placed  ninth  in  the  Re- 
gionals, shooting  a  37  43  80 
on    the   difticuU   course,   earning 


nity  to  appraise  the  freshmen 
and  prepare  for  the  spring  sea- 
son. The  first  match  was  a  tri- 
meet  with  Boston  College  and 
MIT.  Brandeis  lost  to  MIT  6-1 
and  lost  to  Boston  College  5  2. 
In  the  next  match,  against  Ver- 
mont, the  Judges  lost  7-0,  play- 
ing without  the  services  of 
Captain  Mora,  who  was  at- 
tending a  student  council  meet- 
ing 

The  highlight  of  the  tri-meet 
was    the   iKn-forroaoce   of    Barry 


luinsclf  a  t)id  for  the  champion- I  7,„^,, merman,   a    freshman    Zim 


ijhip  He  will  compete  against 
f'Hty  other  Regional  qualitiers 
III  the  3t)  hole  stroke  play 
charnpioTisfnp  round  Steve  has 
hit^h  hopes  of  hnishing  in  the 
top  half  on  the  unfamiliar 
Bethpage  course 

Sieve  was  a  memlx^r  of  his 
stale  championship  high  school 
golf  ieam  He  went  to  the  semi 
fill  <  I  routul  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
ti  K  t  (iolf  AsscKMatioii  Junior 
Touriiainent  but  the  ECAC  is 
111-,  lirst  major  tournament.  He 
!.•>  a  junutr,  a  F*t>litics  major  and 
a       represeiilali V  I'      to      student 

OOUIH  ll 

Undt-r     the    toathin^     of     Mr 
(Fox>  '     b'lumere     the    Brandeis 
Golf    feam   has  a   pronnsiiiK   fu- 
ture     The    team    lo.st    only    one 
lettermaii    thioutth    graduation 
Returning      uppi'n  laNsmeii      m 
elude      Mora.      P'-i!;.      l.an(ia!!. 
Mike    Oberman      Duk     Kurshan 
and    Bob    Nelsoji      C'oai  h    fiu 
mere  has  expre^.^eti  salisiai  non 
with    the    new    (irospects    trsiiiK 
out    for    th«     tiMin        1  h*-    ilcWiuiM 

ers  include   l'.i!!>  Zimmermai 
James     Halperm,  George    Go- 
pen,  Bob  Zweben  Paul  Wiener, 
and   Zachary   Miller,    all   fresh 
men. 

The     team     has  played     two 

matches    this    vear  lOatli    h  iu- 

mere     e.xplained  t  h  a  t      these 

matches   signified  an   opportu- 


Zimmerman,  playing  number 
one,  due  to  the  absence  of 
Mora,  lost  to  the  Vermont  state 
champ,  John  Donnelly,  on  the 
16th  hole. 

Mora,  lost  to  the  Vermont  state 
was  down  four  holes  to  MIT 
and  three  holes  to  Boston  Col 
lege  at  one  point.  He  beat  his 
MIT  rival  on  the  I9th  hole 
(even  after  18  holes)  and  beat 
his  BC  rival  2  1  (on  the  17th 
hole). 

The    Golf    Team     begins    the 
spring  season  in   April,   playing  j  event 


On  %hm  JudgM'  B«iich 


Hoop  Practice  Opens 


by  Jeff  Cohen 


Notes  to  buiid  hopes  on  .  .  . 

Basketball  practice  opened  today  with  better  than  20  can- 
didates answering  the  call  of  coaches  Oiin  and  Booth.  The  good 
turnout  of  freshmen,  some  10  or  12.  prompted  Olin  to  schedule 
eight  freshman  games  to  be  played  on  off  days  during  the  sea- 
son. Freshman  basketball  is  an  ideal  solution  for  giving  new- 
comers experience.  Here's  hoping  the  freshmen  are  good 
enough  to  provide  the  varsity  with  desperately  needed  help, 
let  alone  a  freshman  team. 

Word  has  it  that  the  administration  has  concrete  plans  afoot 
for  a  swimming  pool.  AD  Olin  has  added  a  few  new  wrinkles 
to  the  idea.  They  include  an  L-shaped  pool  to  allow  for  diving 
and  swimming  instruction  simultaneously.  In  addition  Olin 
would  like  to  see  separate  facilities  for  women  in  a  new,  small 
athletic  plant  that  would  allow  handball  courts,  a  wrestling 
room  and  a  gym  for  women's  athletics.  This  would  free  badly 
needtKl  space  in  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 

Coach   Manny    Maier  has  his  wrestlers  sweating   it  out  in 

the   room   that  once   housed   the   athletic   offices.    .    .    .    Informed 

sources  report  that  fencing  coach  Martinian  will  have  his  hands 

full    fielding    enough    fencers    to    constitute    full    teams    in    each 

tew   fencers  enter  college  wilh  real  experience.    It  is  a 


merman,  playing;  number  two, 
defeated  BC's  numt>er  two  man 
but  lost  to  his  MIT  opponent  by 
a  stroke    In  the  Vermont  match, 


twelve     matches      Any    students  j  highly  skilled  sport  well  worth  t' /.ng. 
proficient   in   golf  and    interest    I  Finally,  an  open  question  lo  the  Student  Union:  Will  field- 

ed    in    playing    should    contact  '  ing  successful   teams  bolstered  by  an  enthusiastic  student  body 
Coacii  Flumere  m  the  gym.  i  produce  athletic  orgies'    Think  about  it. 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789    Moin    Street 

WALTHAM 

Op«n  5  A.M     CioM  9  00  P.M. 

Forking  in  Reor 


Ai'iiiit-il's    (  oHi  t'pf  ;«>7i    of   a    ^}Pii>irn;nij    pooj 
Athli'tu-  Ctoifcr    Slory  on  pagr  ofie 


Bramlcis  Booters 

Rip  pal  by  B.  U., 


Improved  Lose  to 
8-0:  Colby. 


11-2: 


in 


Mli:  3-0; 
Home  Games 


1 1.'  I.- 1." 


(OHKN 


'I'lie    ()!» |(>rt    of   t  In 
loti    I 'niv»T->il  >    aiul    Colhy 
in  ;^;t!i le-    t  vs  •>  [i\\i\ 
ItV,    the   addt^l 


tMHie  ■)f  .soccef  i.s  to  put    the  hall   in   voin    < tjir><»ne:it '^   vr'>:il     Ros- 

Colle^e    under.-dand  t  fie  dictum.   iJi  .iiniei,-;   ha-    vet    to  iearn   if. 

three  <>f  th.'  ciirr«'nt    -^ea.son    1*..  l'.    tranipled    tlie    .hai^jes.    S  -  0, 


4. 

'  l>r,tndeis 
fact  lh»'  . 
pla\     a'l 


tl 


I  ii'i 


hnrruliat  ion    of 
piiurrd     salt     in     thc,> 


P> 


ihlu-    television;    hut    ('olh\-    ripped    Uie   gooii    Jud^'e.s    up 


Ulti     klUVr.-> 

11-2. 

The    k'lf  V 


Hid     t  Ik'I)    st 


>  r  U-<1 
hnal 


St  0[  l\ 


d. 

I, 


•tols      fwlks     are 


\,i 


lid 


Ol< 


\\  r 

of     Par  i.tnt  I      ( "h  r  1  -H      .ind 

lexis.     George,    c  o  n  i  d 

played    Brandeis  a  I  o  n  < 

lanti  scored  four,  K.irai' 

one 

goai 

thir 

are 


v.ilh    finossf       A 
\)\i\  <i  s   l>>    n.iiiif 
Ktr.j 
h  <i  V  t' 
I'.r 


While    Chr;>    was 
'A  ! '  ll    ;(    .soccer    i)  i 


s<oririg 
o  o  I  II  t; 

th;it 


way  <  )ii  TV^  thty  look«'d  bet 
t<T  ttian  th(>  scorf  would  indi 
catf      Bui     as  t!ie  ni.ui   said,  the 

g.-nnr  s    cancci    .soccrr,    and    th»t 
!iH-.tns    po-;i'!on     uid    ttonwork. 

Judges    Improve 

l)V  '  The:  e'.s  ;•.  star  y  to 
Thr  .Jiidk^t's  «'Xtftuifd  ten 
niinuti'S  of  so((  »r  :nIo  1  .a 
or  l!i)  .\  so(  (  I  r  k^.itiK-  is  plava'd 
in    fo.if    '.*'.-'    niiiiiilt'    piM  lods 

'I"his   liMu     till-   lut^    i^uris   were 
fi  ! ■  1 1  p  I  (     \\  ] '  11    t  >"n     i ii  I  [>r(  >t  )a  I' I y 


C 

trii 


Is    to    say 
helpless. 


the    Jiid^^i's 


"A  ere 


nan 
and 
Dm- 


I's    of     I.*  Wi-.,     K(  !!i 

oh    V  ts.   Jtan   P.oi  i 

r»-sw I !   \«,  a>  morr  i »r 


y      Ives 
.N  Joya 
less  the 


2  7    .Saves 

T«r  ry     Ken^jx'r    and    S  t  e  v  e 
St'-rn     in    fcfoal    made    27    savfs 
the    cquualrnt     of    perhaps    50 
in  nn  id  ^-'.^w..^/  o'^rr^f.    /\  cjmp 

by    the    name    of    l.f>rk    in    the 

H  t'  noni  nia\  ]\i-\  as  well  have 
pi«\t'd  fuliija' k  he  hardly  had 
t'.  •  ■-.',"',' 
Tha'f 
thoutjh 

cent  >  o  (  (  (•  r  throiij^h  the  hrst 
piTi  >d  rill  id  into  tlir  src.;r.d.  The 
J  )  Itj's    hustled    most    of    the 


sanu-      C"on)y    l;;sd    a    more   con- 
cent..it  »d     attack     than     B  IT 
They  didn  I   let   up  as   B  U    did 
They  jdsl  s(  orod.  and  scored  ad 
infinitum    .   .  . 

.\   Ray   of  Hope 


^t  )o(i     Siinls 

KcniptT  didr.'i  make  27  sa\i's 
tills  tmir  H<  dui  ^i\  a  .)loo(fN' 
nosf  .Old  a  {  ul  lip  for  his  ef 
forts  lint  tti'  !i  .itjain,  the  name 
of  the  ^.;.:on»'  may  Ix-  n\\\s  and. 
v\  lio  kriDV,  >  <\<iitiia!lv  it  may 
I'i'  t)i)  or  TO  nrmiilfs  of  j^ood 
so((  to    and    the   results    may    \}v 

f f  I  (1 . ■ r  .  ■ r 1 1 

Inijirovr merit    vs     MIT 

In   .Mo.-iday's  K-"or  vsuii   .MIT, 
ho'A.\(r        tlie      tables      were 

a  p  I )  I  .  I  \ 

ll    V.  on, 


t'oM,o  slii^hilv  thr,;;i:}i  the  rC- 
su  i!  v\  as  a  p|)l  .  I  \  ,  i ;  i.it  »■  i  \  1  li  r 
sanu'.  Tech  won,  3-0,  on  iat<' 
i.illios  m  tin-  third  and  fourth 
IK-riocis  !)nt  ttw  p.i!ii-rri  of  play 
had   (dian^ed    radicallly 

F"or   t>5   arut   one   h.alf   minutes 


played  I'l'cti  i'.cn  in 
Jiidj^tvs  had  l\\c  rdge  m 
times  ['laying  .sound, 
hustlinkj  ht-ads  up  soccer  Bran 
di'is  smufd  well  on  ilu'ir  way 
to  an  upsrt  Hut  ala>  Mil"  star 
Boh  Mehi  itoan  p"p[»»'d  in  a  hne 
goal  v.ith  thitM'  sciauids  ta'inain 
ir\k(  in  tin-  tinid  p''rio<|  and  the 
stctni  wrnt  out  of  the  Hr.uidns 
attack 

llavini'  bo.itrn  powerful  11. a r 
\<ird    last    w  »M  k     'I't-t  h    ri"ci\(.d 
a    roal    .slux  k    before    .Mehral)ian 
l)roke   i\\f   It  f     Brandeis    looked 
like    .1    fe.tin    for    tne    first    lime 

Latk    of    a    sound    b<»nch    was 

the  .Iiidi^es  uri(t(jinu:  i  .iin 
0'C"a!lat.:iMn  Aian  \S''-ini^rad 
and  ( » t  *  H  •  r  ^  vs  !  M  »  1 1  n  <  ^  i  p  i  r\  H  /{ 
niinuies  ol  so< a  ri  in  order  l<ir 
the  Judges  to  finu  tion  are  as 
>  ft  .  unal)lf  \n  i^o  til''  full  >4anie 
u  ithoiit  sortie  relad 

Stirk  around  folk^  this  tram 
is  goin^  to  v*.in  its  >.hare  Indurc 
the  season  is  o\er 


THE 

UNICORN    COFFEE    HOUSE 

Pre»enr« 

JOSH 
WHITE 


SAT.,  OCT. 

8:30  P  M 


19 


JORDAN  HALL 

30   GAINSBORO   ST. 

(Com«r   Huntington   Av«  ) 

BOSTON 


Ticket*     2  00   -    3  7S    -    3  2S       3  IS 

For  Ti<k«tf  »n   Comput 

"COLLIGI    PUBLICITY    SlUVlCf 

Agent 

STEVE    AXELROD 
Oeroy  207  —  Tel    893  9806 

or  via  Maiiroom 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•  sportsweor 

•  skiing  equipment 
Hart   tkiif 

tki   boots,   porkoi,    ponH 

•  Kockey  tpcciaiist 

•  Heurtinq  goods 
tennii  equipment 
orcKery,  botketbollt 

835    Main    Street 
TW   4  0530 


I        r   <-■  ■ .  I       I.-  I  <  f  »  ♦ 

not     the     full     story 
firandeis   did   {)lay  de 


But,  a  Pngrii  mk"*.  ^  » ^y 
hope  through  the  n.ist  . 
Brandeis  scored  two  goals 
Both  ta!!i*'e  <:a!ne  ofT  the  boot 
of  Turkish  Wein  student  Assim 
F'rdilek  The  goals  came  in  the 
first  and  fourth  quarters,  not 
2c  Hu-  result  of  a  concerted  of- 
fense,   but    still    fine    goals    on 


i:k 


I 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY  S  itaiian  Restaurant 

PIZZA,    SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,   SEA    FOOD 


■ri 


Ork^n  Tu«>«    thru  Thur«. 
and  Sot  ,   1  1   AM     12  P  M 


n   AM  -IIP  M. 
Sundoy,  3  PM     11    P  M. 


FAST  TAKE  OUT   SERVICE 


TW   4  3471 


619   MOODY  ST. 


In  the  traHitlon  oi  independent   htyerahsm 
Frontier    P(vb/'shes    the   dissenting   v/ews    of 
Bertr^md  Rw^sell,  William  0    Douglas.  Nor 
man  Thomas    James  Rald\*  in    Linus  Pauling 
and   other   di'^finguishnd   wr/ie-fs 

Dedicated  to  the  dignity  and  freedym  o/ 
the  individual  under  the  spint  as  ^ell  as 
the  letter  of  th-.e  Constitution^  Frontier  has 
fjuhiished  socio  poi'tica!  stor-c-s  of  national 
:%r>H  ir^tr>rn.^ftnn.il  intorest  for  fourteen  years 

And  throughout  its  fo\irteen  years  of  ouhli- 
cation,  Fronticf   has  offered  trenchant  com 
ment  on  hoo/f;    art    the  press,  theater    mu 
SIC   and   motion    pictures    hy    a    host    of    na 

tiOnal>\       rr^'  '    ".r^^   F^'/       T(  rf  fmnf  ?>><; 


To  introduce  n<>w  readers  to  these  voices  of 
reason  and  dissent  Frontier  now  offers  a 
sr>ecial  nine  month  sijhscription  to  univer- 
sity  students  and  facult\   memhers   for  /L/$t 

SI    nr\      r  >  i    .i 

I    Kjyj     jinipiy  man    ir»f  toupOf!   fO. 

T  rontier 

1434    Westwood    Blvd. 

Los    Angeles    ?4.    Calif.  ' 

t^lf^riK^   onfor    my    nmn   rrinnfh   Suh^iCripftOn  at 

the  sf^cial  rate    My   $J  00  is  enclosed. 


Ad<Jress 
City 


7  on* 


St?te 


Folio  Plans  Issue 
For  American  Poet 

FoUo,  a  literary  magazine  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  English,  has  announced  that  its  second  issue  will 
be  devoted  to  the  late  American  poet  Theodore  Roethke. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  the  magazine's  adviser, 
•aaistant  professor  Allen  Grossman. 

Folio,  is  scheduled  to  publish  four  52  page  issues  this 
academic   year.    The  first  will 


eoniain  creative  and  critical 
material  written  by  undergrade 
uatMi,  graduate  students  and 
faculty. 

The  second  isaue  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  poet 
Roethke,  who  died  two  months 
ago.  The  Ijsue  will  contain 
articles  of  criticism  as  well  as 
a  bibliography  of  primary  and 
aeoondary  sources. 

Future  Hopes 

Dr.  Grossman  noted  that  h«» 
hopes  eventually  to  have  Folio 
develop  into  a  nelf-governing 
and  self-supporting  organiza- 
tion, exercising  its  own  artistic 
judgment  in  choosing  its  ma- 
terial and  inspiring  creative 
writing  on  the  Brandeis 
catnpus. 

Grossman  suggested  also  that 
creative  writing  is  best  accom- 
plished in  a  literary  commu- 
nity, where  a  group  of  writers 


may  inapire  and  critici2«  each 
other's  wrork.  Groaaman  aaid 
that  such  a  group  of  writers 
could  become  the  nucleus  of 
Folio. 

He  added  that  Folio  must 
eventually  become  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  perhaps 
under  a  board  of  sponsors.  The 
magazine  is  currently  spon- 
sored by  the  department  of 
English. 

Folio  meets  every  Monday 
night  at  8:30  in  Rabb  Lounge 
to  discuss  and  evaluate  literary 
material  submitted  to  it.  Dr 
Grossman  noted  that  this  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  those 
interested    in   creative    writing 

Folio  is  currently  accepting 
poetry,  fiction  and  criticism  for 
inclusion  m  it*i  Mt<»rary  issue 
this  season.  Anyone  who  wish- 
es to  work  on  the  special  Ro- 
ethke issue  is  invited  to  speak 
with  Dr.  Grossman. 


i 
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Student  Service  Bureau  to  Offer 
Transportation  and  Chartering 


'Americus  Four'  Await  New  Action; 
Acquittal  Seen  Within  Four  Years 

By  JUDY   YANOF 

The  four  ntudeni.s  who  were  doiriK  civil  righU  work  in  Americu.s,  Georg^ia  thi.s 
pa»t  summer  are  still  in  jai!  Jir.d  :4ti!!  face  the  death  penalty  if  they  .should  l>e  convicteii 
on  the  charge  of  **incitinK  '(<>  insurrection"*  for  which  they  &re  being  held.  The  three 
SNGC-  workers  John  Perdew,  Don  Harris,  and  Ralph  Allen,  and  ('()F{K  worker  Zev 
Aelony  were  arrested  at   ant i-.segregation  demonstrations. 

('.  K.  King,  the  students'  attorney,  who  has  handled  manv  civii  rights  cases  for 
SNCC,     filed     for     a     writ     of *  ■ 

the    approj)riiilt'     tribunal  "      It 

wa.s  a   .s  t  r  a  I  t'  g  1  r   rnovt'      pre 

lirninary   to  Irving   the   ca.se  on 


A  new  Student  Service  Bureau,  designed  to  provide  organi7.e<1  and  economical 
chartering  services  for  the  campus,  will  »>egin  regular  oi>erations  Novemi>er  11  in  the 
old   information  l>ooth,  opposite   Ford  Hall. 

The  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Siris  '66,  will  centralize  a  wide  variety 
of  services  that  are  currently  available  to  students  only  on  an  individual  basis. 

??**y^   publicizing  events  of  importance  off  campus,  the   Bureau  will   take  ad- 
vantage of  group  booking 


rates 
to   provide  cheaper   tickets   for 
plays,   athletic 
and   lectures 

At  the  same  time  the  Bureau 
will  attempt  to  organize  cheap 
er  and  more  reliable  transpor- 
tation to  these  events,  partly 
with  student  drivers  and  part- 
ly with  chartered  buses.  The 
Bureau  will  al.so  provide  char- 
tered buses  and  planes  at  va- 
cation times,  and  act  as  a  local 
travel  agency  for  buses  and 
planes  during  the 
year 

Sins    noted    tt*at 
has   (H'eii   pi 'Htiisffi 


a 
habea.s   corpus    on    the    grounds 
that    the   evidence   presented   at 
the  hearing  of  August  20.  when 
the     boys    were    committed     lo 
Jail,  was  insufTicient     The  peti 
tion  was  denitHi  by  Ju<ige  T    C) 
Marshall  of  the  .Sumter  C'jiunly 
Superior  Coiirt.  Tiie«d:^y.  Octo 
ber    1      This    action,    according 
to    King,    was    expected       "Wc 
were  fulfilling  a  procedural  re- 
sponsibility    Tuesday,"     King 
aaid    in   a    tcle[)lionc    interview. 


cial  assistance  from  £>ean  Mor- 

nssey.  although  the  majority  of 

events,   concerts    its    programs   will    be    paid    for 

out  of  small  agency  commis- 
sions charged  on  chartering 
and  booking  services  The  Bu- 
reau will  pay  student  help  to 
handle  secretarial  details  con- 
nectt-d  with  its  functions,  but 
IS  presently  looking  for  volun- 
teers interested  in  planning  its 
program 

The  Bureau  also  requests 
names  of  students  who  will  be 
interested  in  working  through 
the  service  as  sludeni  drivers 
and  faculty  bahysitlers,  at 
g<M><l    guaranteed    rales 


rest    of    the 


the    Bureau 
;onu'   linari 


Summary  of 
SC  Minutes 


ANITA    BLAU 


its  own  merits  ■■ 

The   next  step   will    be   to  file 
a   p«iiiion  for  a   writ  of  habeas 
corpus    before   the    Cfeorgi.i    Su 
pie'jie  C'otirt.  and   if  tins  is  de 
nuHl    a    similar    appeal     to    the 
feJeral  appellate'  court  will    be 
made     The  entire  pro<H'di!re  of 
securing    the    writ    is    legal    ac- 
tion  which    IS  completely   sepa- 
rate from   the  actual   trial      Fil- 
ing for  suth  a  writ  takes  pre<H^- 
detice    over    all    other    business 
pendtiig     i)t'f()ie    the    court       If 
nothing    IS    aceonipiis'tu-d    by 
these    l(*gcil   ::;a:uL^v'jrs   thv  -'.o 
dents    will    h.ive    their    hearing 
before    the   state   gr.ind    jury    !n 
.%'o\einbi'r    ,is  schedolcd,   and   if 


Freshman  Class  Poll  Indicates 
Majority  Dislikes  Separate  Quad 


hA)ITOli  S    !\OTE      T'nis    mi- 
umn  IS  onli/  irii rruh'i  as  a  .suni 
fnnry       T  h  f    rofr>  »,>.'«•(  •'     »Hinuf»'.s 
arc    posfcfl    in    all    di>ri)ni'>rics. 
diningi   halls,   ami    Maihtum 

1.  Wien  (onimitlec  Ailoc.ition 
'I'lie  Wien  C.'oinrniltee  was  al- 
located $60  lo  Use  for  reftes'ti- 
ments  after  {^aiul  dis^;i.^.■^l«>^> 
and  teas  The  tirst  [)arH'l  discus 
Sion  entitled.  Sex,  Marriage. 
and  Morality.  '  will  bv  held 
Wednesday.  (Kt«>lK'r  23 

2.  Charity  W-ek   R«>port 
Linda   Cioldman    outliijed   the 

events  which  will  occur  during 
Charity  Week  ( DtH-enU)er  7 
15)  and  pieseiiit^l  Hit-  ifiiuili vr 
charities  to  Council.  She  also 
re^^eived  a  $75  allocation  for 
miscellaneous  ^Hipplies  that  will 
be  needed 

3.  Yearbook  Allocation 
Carol    Bassuk    requested    ex- 
tra  money  for  eight   additional 
pages    for    the    1964    YeartKK)k 
Council  voted  7  3-1  to  raise  the 
Yearbook's  allocation  Ui  $3400 

4.  Mock  Convention 
Student  Council  approved 

the  steering  committee  for  the 
Mock    Convention    which    will 
be   held   April    14:   Gaye  Tucii 
man,  George  Eltman.  Charlotte 
Moses,   Barbara   Bernstein,  Da- 
vid Roston,  Brian  Marcus,  Phyl 
lis     NicamofF,     Marty     Fassier.  i  year's 
Jerry  Goldberg.  Eli  Sogal.  and  ' 


mdicteO  will  slanci   irial   iv  Ue 
cernbcr 

Fhc    attempt    of    defense    at- 
foriM'Vs    is   to    pij  ,h    the   case   as 
f.ir  as   the   I '  .S    Sujireme  Court 
III    an    edort    to    have    the    "in- 
snTr»'ction      statute    removed 
I  froni     the    books    i-iiliir!y       The 
statuie  is  ,i  sUite  law  of  Cicorgia 
{  winch    makes  incitement    to   in- 
surrection     any    a  t  t  e  m  p  t    by 
persuasion    or    o  t  h  e  r  w  i  s  ••    to 
combine    in    resistance    to    law- 
is  a  capital 
This  IS  the 
civil    rights 
have    been 


fill  authority."  .I'.'.i 
felony   iii   the  stat«» 
tirst    case   in    which 
d  e  m  o  n  s  t  r  a  t  o  r  s 


otTense 


charged   with  a   capital 

In  1934  the  Supreme  Court 
reviewed  the  similar  case  of 
Angelo  Herndon  who  was  ar- 
rested under  the  same  statute 
fv^r  preaching  blacK  separatist 
doctrine.v  Although  the  court 
rultHi  that  the  law  had  been 
applied  unconstitutionally  to 
Herndar.s  actions,  it  refused  to 
rule  on  the  constitionality  of 
the  law  itself. 


GEN  ED  S 

Robert  Lowell,  who  has  been 

cited    as    "the    greatest    living 

American    poet/'    will    be    this 

«»ecund      Gen.      Ed.      S. 


In    a     poll    of    the    freshman 
class    takrn    this    week,    a     .'»  2 
majority    disliked    living    in    an 
all  freshman    quad.    The    frrsh 
man    initiated   poll   came   in    re 
ponse  to  problems  arising  from 
considerable  ai^itation   over   the 
e*^t?.Mishment    of    an    all  fresh 
man    quadrani^le    in    Hamilton. 

Df    the    .'57*1    fie-.hmen    {)olled 
ZZ  I       Ol        .)o  n  (iistiKe<i       ihe 

fjuadrangle  system,  85  or 
22  6";.  fav..,.-,l  i«.  and  70  or 
1  H  f) '  ;      rdorded    no    (»|)inion 

More    fre>hnie!i    woman    thin 

meo     d!>l!ke(i     iK'ing     restricted 

te,    living    lu    a    fresliman    quad 

rangl(\     pn^nmably     b  e  c  a  u  s  v^ 

they  w  ish  t"  nu>^'i  fi>er^  fr')m  u{) 

per    classes     <  >f    '.he    178    women 

polled.    138   or   77  5"'     were   op 

posed.      11      or     f>  2  '       were     in 

favor,     and     liJi     or     iri3':      re 
corded    no   opini*)n     Of    the    198 
m(Mi   polle<l,    83   or    41  9",     were 

opposed     tt»     tlie    art  angernerits. 

74    or    37  9':.     favored     it,    and 

41    or    18  6"'     riH orded   no  opin 
ion 

Snack    Bar 


FKKSilMKN 


PKOTi:ST    NK.IIT    SN  \(  K    BAK   MOVE    TO 
C  ASTI.i:,    OCTOKFR    It 


tion    was    "plea'^ed    and    inter 
•^>st»»rj     i  fj     the    fre^hm;!?!     ci:i>s 
and    not     aiin(>yed    as    fiad     iieen 
rumored    Sh»'  added   Iha!   a(  lion 
will    be    deiaveci    until    a    ni«M-t 


Last  week  a  pt^-tilion  signed 
by  387  members  of  the  class 
was  subnufted  to  the  ad  nun  is 
tration  requesting  that  the 
night  snack  bar  be  moved  back 
♦  '^  ,*Hh«»rm»o  .^tu<^♦»^t  Center 
from  the  CastJe,  where  it  had 
l:>*»en  moved  at  the  Ix-ginning  of 
the  week.  Reasons  stated  for 
the  request  were  that  the 
Snack  Bar  ^'ad  already  be 
come  an  integral  part  of  the 
fresliman     study     evening     and 


I  ing  between  the  Interdorrn 
j  Council.  Dean  Bean,  an<l  Dean 
I  of  Students  Kermit  C  Morris 
.sey  next  Monday  Dean  Bean 
repo'tedly  promi.s*'d  detinite 
action"    within   two    weeks 

Cioodman  later  said  that  his 
int€*rest  was  not  in  having  the 
evening  snack  bar  movtHi  back 
lo  ,:^i>t-i  fiiMii.  uoi  iMiofi  in  re- 
tain ing  Sherman  as  a  student 
center  where  freshmen  could 
congregate  instead  of  having 
I  to  go  across  campus 


Peter  Osnos.     It  will  be  the  re- 
ifl>cnsibility  of  these  eleven  peo- 
ple  to  plan  iind    run    the   Con 
vention     Sign-un    lists   will    1^- 
posted    in    the    near   future    for 
the      positions      of      delegation 
chairmen,   delegates,   and   cam 
paign  managers: 
5.    Social   Committee  Report 

There  will  be  parties  held  in 
East  Quadrangle  Friday,   C^cto 
ber  25 
"in  order  to  get  the  case  before 


i_        ^^       J         ^  *   t.       •M   ithat     having     the     refreshment 
speaker.  Thursday.  October  24.  j^^^^^^  j„   Hamilton   Quad  gave 

i  freshmen    a   chance   to    be  able 


7:00  p.m.  at  Olin  Sang.  Unlike 
the  usual  program  which  pre- 
s  e  n  t  s  an  autobiographical 
.sketch,  this  particular  night 
will  offer  Mr.  Lowell  in  a  po 
etry  reading. 

Mr.    Lowell    gained    recogni- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters  with 


the   following   books:   LAND 
OF    IT  N  L  I  K  E  N  E  S  S.    LORD 
WEARYS     CASTLE,     THE 
MILLS      OF      THE      KAVAN 
AUGHS.   and   LIFE   STUDIES. 


to  mix  with  the  upperclassmen 
The    petition    was    submitted 
after  a  n^.arch  by  200  member,^ 
of  the  class  to  ihe  Castie  where 
they    staged    a    protest    to    call 
attention      to      their      requests 
This   lead   to   a   meeting   last 
week    between    D*^an    of    Resi 
dence  Kuth  L    Bean  and  Peter 
Goodman    '67    and     Howard 
Levine     '67      Dean     Bean     told 
Goodman  that  the  administra- 


Foilowing  a  parade  the  JUS 
,  TliV.  will  meet  tonight  in  Mail 
man  Basement  at  7:00  to  a.<vsign 
copy    and     evaluate    (he    issue. 
Naked     daiuiiti^     girln     will     be 
provided    by    the    Social    Com 
ill  it  tee. 

The  new;  editor  wil!  mrri 
privately  with  people  intere-st- 
ed  in  writing  news,  at  6:30. 
Topic  of  the  di.seussion:  "Why 
did  we  get  only  S  inches  of 
news  copy  this  week?** 


SPEAC  Sets 
Discussion  of 
Hallucinogens 

SPK.'VC  will  spr)nsor  ^  panel 
discussion  on  halliK  inogens, 
known  also  as  con.sciousness 
expand. ng  drugs  The  main 
sp«'aKer  win  dc  1)t  Houston 
Smith.  Profe.ssor  of  Religion.* 
History  at  MIT  and  a  memU^r 
of  the  lK>ard  of  trustet^s  of  the 
International  Foundation  for 
Interna!  Frcedora  Thv-  di.sco.s- 
sion  will  be  held  Thursday 
I  evening.  October  24.  at  8  M)  in 
-ScIiwartT:   Hall 

I  F'  1  F"  is  a  group  founded 
i  by.  among  others.  T  •  :r.  r";  t  h  y 
j  lA-rtf  y  and  Riihard  Alpcrt.  — 
j  former  members  of  th»'  Har- 
j  vard  faculty  who  left  as  .-»  re- 
suii  of  their  work  v/ith  these 
i  drugs  The  purjKJse  of  t  h  e 
I  foundation  i.s  to  further  the 
I  experimentation  and  the  un- 
jderstanding  of  such  drugs  as 
i  LSD  and  Mescabne. 


Poge   Two 


THE     J  USTICE 


OCraSMT    Jtitf     aWvl 


THE  JUSTICE 


fulMihmfi  wt«>klv  .kinf>g  the  »ct»©l  yooff.  with  »^•  exception  ot  eHCvmino- 
twn    o.id    vocotKM     ^.«tl<.<)^,     by     »tud»r,ts    o*     B*Of«te«»    Un.vefiity,     Woimam, 

MtJ'-sm  tiuvetti. 

st,,<ient  vtl  stiiptKf.  s^ibsidixed  by  t>>e  »»uder»  cKt»y»lt«4  f««. 

All  siitoctn.i»iori^     ^1  ^0 
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Letter  from  a  Georgia  Jail 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  Andelman 


EDITOR'S  NOTE    John    *v    lew,  one  of  the  "Amertcvs  Four;    wrote  the  jollowing  letter  to 
the  ©.iiyer  Post  irum  his  juil  •  Georgia,  where  he  has  been  held  without  bond  since  Augwt  S 

on  charqes  that  include  iric  .  .  to  insurrection  —  a  po»sibl«'  death  penalty  ofien%e  m  Georgia. 
PerMw  a  senior  at  Harvard  majoring  in  M>cial  relations,  spent  this  summer  working  for  th€ 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee.  As  a  result  of  legal  confusion  and  lack  of  actifm 
on  the  part  of  the  Cieorgia  courts,  Perderv  is  unVkely  iv  return  to  Harvard  thts  fall.  (For  more 
informatK'v  '   ■  ♦'•"  "Americus  Four,"  see  page  one.) 

1  am  now  in  jail  in  Americus,  Ga.,  about  140  miles  from  Atlanta.  I  was  arreftted 
during  a  protest  walk  here  the  evening  of  August  8.  The  walk  followed  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  in  a  local  church  and  involved  about  250  people 

Developing  spontaneously,  without  leaders,  the  demonstration  proceeded  aV>oiit  a 
blork  from  the  church,  where  the  group  wa:i  met  and  blocked  by  police  and  state  troop- 
ers    After    ;i    stand-off    lasting    about    15    minutes,  the  police  arrested  Don   Harris,  a 

Negro,     one    of    ♦.hrcc     SNCC  ZZ77''  Z  ~"  ,    ^,  ~~  .. 

*  num,    (The  SCM   is  an   affiliate   and    see    that    there   are   others 

of     SNCC     in     Americus)      re- 

qiieslrd  negotiations  with  the 
mayor  and  in  return  promised 
to  rail  off  further  demonstra- 
tions    Negotiations    were    held 


Ihe  h.rtdu.n  Ira. I  is  Boston^  atUiupl  U.  eas*'  the  problem 
of  cinr.tniK  M.ilo.v  to  the  h.storu-  shnnes  wh.eh  ahovind  in  the 
,  ,lx  Karh  .n,  .<  nu.nhe.ed  and  arrows  along  the  -oute  point 
the  d.r.<tu.n  to  the  next  hnation  A  kxH^klet  des<r.bmg  all  the 
.„,,,, 1^  of  interest  w.lh  a  n.ap.  ean  Ik-  obtained  at  the  beginning 
of  !lu  tfoi!.  the  Park  Street  Chureh  Som*-  are  also  available  at 
t»»«    oft  eampns  housing  ofhee  in 


C.rv/mish     A    partial    Itsl    of 
i)l;i('«'v  along   tike   Freedom*  Trail 
and    Freedom    F^athv    (  whieh 
biaru  h  off  the  n.ain  trail  >      Bo^ 
t«.n  C'<»mrnon    New   (  1795  i  State 
H«'u<e    l,<.iiislHrK    S<jnare(honie 
of    inanv    notal'Us     parluularly 
m    the    fuld   of    litt  rature      Bea 
(Oil    Hili   at    Its   »in«-t  >     C.ranary 
Burving    (irouiid     (  J  ii  h  n    Han 
coek     Samuel   A(i.nir      Pan)    K« 
vere.    Mother    (hu.se'      (»ld    Cor 
ner     Hookstor*-      *  foiiiKiers     .md 
j.ui.h-hors     ot     lot       A  i  i  a  n  t  i  <' 
Monthly),    Old    (1713       s  '  .1  i  ♦ 
House     Boston    Massac  n     Site, 
Faneuil  Hall    'Cradle  of  l^»kxr^ 
ty  "    Paul    Revere    House.    Old 
North    Chureh.    Bunker    Hill 
Monument  (  294  steps,  excellent 
view     no  elevator),   USS   Con- 
Old   Ironsides,"   a  n  d 


stitution   "Old   Ironsiaes,     a 

the    llarison  Gray   Otis   lh)use    Donnelly    ivUin-.i 

(one    of  the  finest    examples  of    Tickets    $2  2li 


Thursday,  October  24,  Win- 
tield  Svvarr.  clarinet,  and 
Charles  T  1  n  s  1  (  y,  piano,  will 
play  Mo/arl.  Stravinsky,  and 
Weber  in  the  d  rdner  Museum 
at  A  p  m  Admission  free  "Ar- 
lH>rwav  via  Huntington  '  car 
from  Park  St  The  Carnegie 

Quart«-t     of     Brooklyn     College 
will   give  a  fre<>  coneert  at  8  30 
jn  the  m*:su'  rfx>m  of  th«'  lirook- 
hne    Pul  he   l.d>rary,  361    Wash- 
ington  St      They    will    play    Bee- 
thoMiis     (r^uartot     Op       18.     ^^ 
..iMi    M.ti<i«  l--ohnV    C.Miat  tol  Op 
4,    ^  .i     Kiveiside    hne    to   Briw*k 
line  ViUag*    Station    ^hoil  waik 
or  an  "Allston."      0..k    Square 
or     ••Kxr-<"rimenta!     K'  ..to     j:3" 
bti-    .lod   a  shorter   walk 

l-!i<hi\  C)(tob<'r  2^,  Mahalia 
Jackson  vm  !  1  -mf  at   R    30  in  tho 

i\     l  h  t  a  t  I  e 
V.\  80      :i.3  2.'>, 


an     !  J^t  *i     <  '    n  t  u  r  y     in.rM>.^  n  , 
Ch«<k    the   (.r>«'nin^'   and    (losing 
lHoi>    in    tht     book  1-1      M  I  A    1" 
Park    St     Station    .    .        1'H^ 
VIFWS      r.     la     MW'       for     u  t   x  I 
v,r«k      Fri<i.:v  .Jos*     Iturbi. 

Siiturda>  Ik-nny    (looiiman 

m   a    v»»  >    <ifni»^ual      «>r.e»rt     Bob 
Dylan    Sunday         (;ienn  C.ould. 
R.rtv     Charles    and    ( Ompany 
M«'n<lay         Jakov   Flier.     S4.\  lel 
liiit>iei       i.ifi»sl. 

("onrerts 

Widno^day     OetoU-r    23     C.e 
r^iol    .h>nes     th«-    L«»rulon   t.r>;an 
i«t     will    plav    works    by    Buxte 
bud*      I);wi..in    J     S     Bach.   Fres 
I  ..baldi      i\h/.i    t      a  n  d     I -is/t    at 
8    :Ui     ir,     K  r  ♦   s  g  ♦      Ai.dKorujrn 
Tickotv    $1   r»0         liarvard'     huv 
frofM     Ma^*-      Sti«lion  Th<' 

New     Kni-'land    Con«i<r\  at«M  y    of 
/^uvu     wili    pr*  s<r.t    :i    pr"gr»rn 
of    instriirnonl^-il    and    \  o<  al    mu 
'•H     at    «    .U)    m    Jordan    Hall     To 
\^     heard       fUf thovens    Sonata 


Irorn    Massa- 


for     jiiano 
Sonata    in    ( 

:  r .       .  1 1  i     ri ;  .  a 


H.  r  i»  h ;  r  i  s 

V._    I  ♦    I  !  ,  >    !  . 

Duet    : 

irt  «     I  ar  Irom  I'.irk 
phony  Station 


ar;d    '(»ilo 
;    for    piano 
Irom       1  .a 


.1    (I  I 


1  .ii^      \'\     M«./.i'  t 
(  li^  t  1  nc  t    and    i  >ki< 
1 ,(  V  •  n      AdfM  issiori 
St     tw  Sv  111 


$4  00    Short    walk 
cl)us«ttv   Station 

Saturda>  C)  c  t  o  b  e  i  2t).  the- 
puiMO  curt  of  ^^'sl^;i  C;i-;.oova 
and  Violeta  de  la  Mala  will 
play  Bach  Sehubert.  and 
Brahms  in  the  C.ardner  Mu- 
seum at  3  F  M  Admission  free 
Louis  "Satehmo"  Arm- 
strong and  Company  will  ap- 
jM-ar  at  the  Sharcm  High  School 
Afditorium  at  8  15  PM  Tick- 
.  t«;  C3  50  $4  50  For  mforma 
tion    ei.ll    SIJ    4  2353  The 

Highwaym«-n  will  ^-rform  in 
Kresge  Auditorium  at  8  30 
r  M  l^-onard  Fennano  will 

plav     Barlok  s    Coneerto    No     3 
with  the  Detroit  Symphony  Or 
lustra    under    the    direction    of 
Fugen  JcKhum  m  The  Auditori 
urn    in    Worcester    at    8   30    PM 
Call   752  6703   lor   information 

Siinda>  October  27.  the 
American  .\rts  Trio  will  play 
B  ♦  «  t  h  o  v  e  n.  Donovan,  and 
Brahms  in  the  Oardner  Mu 
-«  uti)  al  3  1'  M  Admission  free 
A  program  entitled  "Sounds 
of  F^rly  In-trnnuntr;  ■  will  be 
pi  ♦■rented    bv    t  h#-    Carru*rata    of 


workers   in   Americus. 

Soon  after,  a  city  marshal 
approached  another  white  and 
myself,  both  SNCC  workers. 
and  told  us  to  get  out  of  the 
area,  though  we  had  been 
hanging  near  the  back  of  the 
crowd  to  di.scoiiragc"  the  group 
from  depending  on  us  for  di 
rection  The  city  marshal  then 
be}<an  to  hit  us  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  arms  with  a  nig'.it 
stick  in  order  to  drive  us  away 

Insorrrrtion 

Sereral  days  after  our  arrest 
we  were  informed  we  were 
eharired  with  incitini^  to  iu.sur- 
rection  <a  capital  offense, 
which  enables  the  stale  U»  hold 
us  wiUi«Bt  bond),  rioting.  ■■- 
lawful  assembly,  assault,  and 
interfering  with  a  lawful  ar- 
rest. In  addition,  eight  peace 
warrants  have  been  sw*rn  out 
af^ainst  me.  The  two  other 
SNCC  workers  have  been  simi- 
larly  charged. 

The   demonstration   August   8 
was    the    first    in    Amviicus    to 
come    out    of    a    mass    meeting, 
though   Negroes   in   the  citv  had 
pickoted     the     downtown     area 
and  ;it  t<  riiptid  1(»  Imi>    t  k  ktt  ^  .it 
the         white'       window      of      tin 
ruovu     tiK.itoi      'I'lic    IhK'c    eve 
nnu:^     fdllo'Aing    our    arrests 
saw    .similar      .^tr.  «  I   <lcn^on-tr;i 
lions    '     whuh     resulted     m     the 
.irrest    of   some    1 50  200   people 

(  )ii  or  about  /\iiu<i-t  1  2  a 
r«  pros«iitati\  .  «f  th.  Suintt  t 
County    Movement,    John    Bar 


like 


August    17    but   proved    unfruit 
ful,    and    that   evening    another 
demonstration    resulted     in    35 
arrests 

SNCC   Policy 

1  apologize  for  being  lengthy, 
but  I  f«el  an  explanation  of 
SNCC  objectives  and  reasoning 
on  tactics  may  help  to  clarify 
the  ccmfusion  and  complexity 
which  seems  to  surround  the 
civil  rights  movement  SNCC, 
unlike  other  major  civil  right* 
organizations,  works  in  the 
Negro  community  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  basis,  rather 
than  moving  from  place  to 
place. 

We  deliberately  tackle  the 
staunchest  bastions  of  white 
supremacy,  both  urban  and 
rural,  where  a  low  percentage 
of  Negroes  are  registered  (to 
vote).  biR^h  frequency  of  inci- 
dents of  polite  and  "civilian" 
brutality,  low  income  and  edu- 
cational standards,  and  com 
pleteness  of  sesrcKution  sup: 
prst  th.it  the  mo*.t  work  and 
dcternnnaticui    ire   needed 

As  I  soo  It  the  function  «'f 
SNCC  workeis  (Snicks  1  is 
to  or^'.irii/c-  d«nu»nstratu)ns  -uid 
unit  inns  in  v\hic-h  NegrcM's 
uh»,  .iff  01. -t  d;ss..t:st:cr!  \\:th 
thtir  situation  can  get   togetHer 


them,  to  focus  discontent 
.  .  .  to  spread  information  on 
segregation  and  what  people 
are  doing  about  it.  to  build  op 
confidence  in  a  people 
has  livtKl  in  fear  of 
economic,  and  social 
for  centuries 


which 
physical, 
violence 


No    Violence 


To  accomplish  these  tasks. 
Snicks,  with  the  help  of  local 
stucents  and  adult  leaders,  do 
a  lot  of  door  to  door  canvassing 
to  learn  what  the  people  are 
thinking  and  what  they  are 
willing  to  do  in  cooperation 
with  the  Movement  We  let 
them  know  that  they  won't  l>e 
alone  if  they  want  to  protest, 
but  we  always  insist  that  they 
refrain  from  \  iolenc-e.  for  what 
we  want  is  equality  in  rights 
and  opportunities  and  not  the 
license  U  destroy  lives  and 
property 

I 'It  iinatcly.  of  course-  wc>  arc* 
conipU  t»"ly  dependent  on  the 
degree  to  uhich  iridi  vkIu.i  is 
are  commit1e<l  to  resisting 
segregation  We  can  do  no 
more  than  provide  an  opjK)rtu- 
nity  for  llu  in  to  .at  tog»*hor, 
and  set  an  rx.imtile  of  ceirnniit- 
mont 

Our  methods  of  jttackine 
^^jrfK'**'""  '*f^  twofold  liirr^i 
<*«tiuii  (civ  ill  disohediener )  ,ind 
voter  registration.  th«>ugh  wr 
son»elimes  or^.tnixe  hoycolls  of 
|»>}«iir»^*i*«nii>n  who  rrfnvr  l#»  em- 
('Corif  iTMicd  on  Ptiyc  6; 
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l.ronp  Thrrnpj 

I  was  introduced  to  the  ide  as 
of  th<    Peace  Ciroup  by  a  spee  v  h 
delivered    at    Brandeis    m    Sep 
temt>er,  1962     'Two  main  points 
ma<t<'     by     the     female     speaker 
were    that   peace   was   more    im- 
portant   to    her    than    .inything 
else      she    said  she   would   rather 
Ix    R«k1  than  dead,  and  ttial  she 
beli«v«'d    everyone    shoiilci    \ote 
for  peace  candidates     The  piaf 
form     of    peace    candichites     in 
eludes     the    adNcxacy    of     total 
disarmament,  unilateral   if  nee 
essary      These   are   a    beginning 
to    th«-    ideas   betimd    the'    Peace 
(/roup,   but    there   iire   more 

In  the  crisis  of  (^c  tolx-r    1962. 
the    Peace  C^roup  defende<l   the 

;„U»_      -    «     ^^..U-      . 1      l> lIAft 

t     IJP,IH^       tJl         \^      Xt^**        €lH«-«         »»<•.-. ilM,        •lltt.l 

attack«»d  President  Kennedy  for 
supporting     a     military     action 
TiKiay    the    C.roup    is    hammer 
ing   for   the  U  S    <ind   the-   Nhu's 
to  get  out  of  Viet   .^'am  s  affairs. 
and    leave'    the    country    to    self 
determination      It  s  ^wen  stated 
that     tlie      V  S      miglU     prevent 
Viet   Nam    fre.m     undergoing    a 
social  re  vohi'.ion      I  beiic\e  this 
is  possible     And  if  the  U  S    did 
prevent    a    sr>cial    revolution    in 
Viet   Nam,     it    would    probably 
be  tragic  for  Ixilh  nations     The 
Yrtnf   Crftntp  enii   oiieri    appear 
unbiastxl   and  democratic   in   its 
viewjKiint    toward    an    isolated 
situation    Its  view  point  toward 
jfpeeifics,   however,   is  based  on 
itjt    general    pnrciples      And 
when  I  analyze  the  various  spe- 
cific   claims    and    proposals    of 
the    Peace    Group.    I    cor>clude 
that    the    entire    corK*ept    of    a 
Peace   Group   balances   on    the 
pinpoint    assumption    that    the 
Communists    also    want    peace 
aixYve  all  else     The  Group  ac- 
tually   conducts    Its    activities, 
and   formulates  its  policies  on 
a    model   of   idealistic    commu- 
nism which  doesn't  exist.     It 
runs    on    the    assumption    that 
the    Communists   can    do    only 
good,   and   have   no  evil    inten- 
tions    1  believe,  therefore,  that 
tl»e  true  idfms  l[>elvind  the  Peace 
Group  arc  a  belief  in  Commu- 


nism, socialism,  and  the  gen 
era  I  virtue  of  the  stx-iaiist  rev 
olution  1  am  not  going  to  ar- 
gue against  these  ideas  here 
Neither  will  1  argue  against 
peace,  which  would  be  utterly 
ridic  jIous  Pe«ace  and  frt-edom 
are  words  which  everybody 
wants,  but  whos*«  realities  con 
stantly  escap«>  us  The  point  of 
in\  criticism  is  that  the  Peace 
C.roup  calls  itself  the  Peace 
(iroup.  when  it  should  b<' 
calied  the  Cenninunist  (iroiip. 
And  1  don  t  say  this  thinking 
I  slander  anyone  in  doing  so, 
as  Ive  fc>een  slanderer!  when 
called  a  Fascist  If  the  Peace 
(;roup  IS  Communist,  it  won  I 
mind  tKJng  called  so  If  it  is 
nf»t  Communist.  1  apologize  for 
my   error 

!f    it    isn  t   Communist,    how 
«  ver     I    would   like'  to   know   on 
what   contemporary    realities    it 
biises    its    faith    in    the-    concept 
of  a  Peace  (Iroup     If  the  mem 
k>ers    b«lieve    that    their    activi- 
ties    separate     t.hem     from     so 
cieey  as  a  special  minority  that 
wants    peace    more    than    most 
people   do,    they    arc    sadly    de 
ceiving    themselves      Many 
p«'ace     loving     men     have    died 
fighting    in    terrible    wars,    and 
many     warriors     have     du'd     in 
the  peace  they  won     The  Peace 
virenip  nns  insuiiea  nne.  and  an 
Firandeis    stude^nts,     by     imply- 
ing that  they  want   peace  more 
than  we  all  do,  which  is  noth- 
ing le  ss  than  idotic.    Peace,  like 
freedom,    must    be    defined       If 
the    Group    were    called    upon 
to    define    peace,    its    definition 
would    inevitably    be    siimnr>ed 
up    in    the   statement,    "I'd    ra- 
atlier  be  Red  than  dead  "    This 
statement     doesn't     indicate     a 
zeal  for  peace     To  me.  it  indi- 
cates   an    excessive    fear    of 
death,   causing   an    indifTerence 
to    polities.    Of    perhaps,    a    de- 
cided preference  for  Be*!,  while 
alive      Whatever   the   ca.«ie.   the 
Peace   Group  doesn't  want 
peaee    any    more    than    every- 
body else  does    It's  unfortunate 
that   it   mi.snamed   itself,   and  I 
hope  it  wasn't  done  on  purpose 
Jsiui  Medcires  '§« 


1   would    humbly    like'   to  sub- 
mit    my     views     anel     prejiuiir»'9 
on      t.he      n»\».'      hou.sing      policy 
which    has    the   entiie     freshine  n 
c  lass  place'd   m   Hanulton  Quad- 
rangle   Not  having  e\p<  ricr.cid 
any    other    kind    (f    rtMder.ce    I 
can  only  spe-eulate'  on  this  one   s 
meTit"'      But    I    (^(^    know    that     I 
am    unhappy     1    find    s<>tnething 
lacking  that    is  contrary    to  that 
whie-h    I    f->if>ett»el     The-    ie-ieiown 
has      l>een      dise  oih  »i  i  log         Tlie 
thing       that       bothers       me*        is 
whethe'r    I    have   c-orr>e-   to   a   col- 
lege or   to  ,1  sophi.  tcK-aie  d  high- 
school       The     answe-r      is      very 
elusive    To  date  all   with   which 
I    am     fa  miliar    is    H  a  m  1  I  t  o  n 
C^uaci      p.nd    1    dc»n  t    eve-n    know 
that     ten)    well      1    am    tolei    that 
there     is     anotlie  r     s'de      te*     tins 
c^ampus    called     !\  o  r  t  h     Quad 
rangle      tliist    Quadratigle-      the 
Castle   and   either   exc»tic    sesnnel- 
ing  places,  but  they  are  the  for 
bidd«*n    fruit     Die    jxople'    over 
there    are    apparently    tcK)    ce»r 
ruf)t    for    the    innocent    .souls    of 
the-    fre*shmen 

Freshmen  segregation  has 
created  ol>stac  les  in  the-  path  of 
ne'w  student*:  aitempting  to  ad- 
just   to    their    new    home     Since 

.••.«^  ..«^^  ~  ^  _..  -  -•  ••kM..^'**^  *      t      *      '      f^<.^.^ 

sjhle.  the  freshmen  have  in- 
stead adjusted  to  Hamilton 
Quadrangle  —  the'ir  own  sub- 
culture The  reason  that  has 
been  floating  aroiirul  for  this 
newr  policy  seems  paranoic  in 
nature.  Apparently,  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  protect  the 
fri^hmen  from  upper  class 
cynicism  and  mold  the  Cla!«  of 
'67  into  the  b^KnitiinK  »»f  a 
"new  Brandeis  "  I  consider  this 
new  Brandeis  a  threat  to  my 
existeme  bt  causae  i  did  rM>t 
apply  for  admission  to  a  struc- 
tured Brandeis  University  I 
imagined  Brandeis  being  a 
liberal  university  which  was 
proud  of  its  lack  of  structure, 
traditions  and  stvcalled  apathy. 
I  liked  the  idea  that  these  were 
no   fraternities  and  that  dances 

(Contmuid  on  Page  6) 
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Ping-Pong  tvith  Fidel 

By  Martin  Mcvlau* 
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Were  the  Murdered 
Guilty  of  Evil,  Too  ? 


atg^es  i»  reqi 

However     the    outcry    which 
has    been    raised    against    Miss 


It  appeared  that  we  had  something  in  common   and  this  fact  left  rn*»  wit h  miJ^  ^r«^    a**  .^^^1"^   •***'"^   ****''  I     ^!  ^^"^    *"    ''»•***    »■*« 
tions     \Mt4^  I   K«H   ««  ^^*^.«   *u  ^.c^iiuuc^ii,  aiiu  iriis  laci  leil  me  with  mixed  ema>  Areudt  s  book  has  concentrated    Areadt  deals  directlr  with  •*«•- 

u?r    ,.    ^^  *  ."I***  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  »*m«  experience  with    the   Eai»t    (German   ambaiwador  '^t  ^*  this  mam  thesis,  regard    c— ii^.«^.   ^^.r."^  T/**  _>*« 


c**l^erati«a    ^tweea 


tlie    Nasi 


hi^     }} Ji  \^i^^^  ^"^  »««»«  expenence  wim    the   t.tMt    t^^rman   ambaiwador  '^•-  ->••  this  main  thesis,  regard     ^^—P' 

kI   evf    '**  Portjy  creature  who  coukin't  help  gUmting  a  bit  about  the  travel  ban  •  but  '"«  ""^  Perpetrators  of  evil,  the  '^"'ers  and  tJie  JewMh  a«tli«r 

Dy    this    ttme    I    had    recovered ^ '  Germans,     but     rather     Ofi     her    »*»«»"  '       


by  this  time  I  had  recovered 
my  wits  enough  to  point  out 
that  there  was  after  all  still 
quite  a  difference  between  the 
Berlin  Wall  and  the  US  Travel 
Ban — we  Americans  would  not 
be  sfiot  at.  only  clapped  in  jail. 
But  it  seemed  like  a  weak  de 
fense  of  our  "free  world."  and 
he  knew  it.  and  I  knew  it.  it 
was  a   glum  experience. 

When    we    touched    down    at 
Havana,    quiet     and     full    of 
tense  anticipation,    there   waj*  a 
flurry  of  exciieinenl  at   the  air- 
port.   We  weren't  expected  un- 
til the  next  day  and  no  one  was 
there   to  meet   us     There   was  a 
delay;  then  a  pair  of  press  phu- 
tograpliers       hurried       in       and 
started  to  interview   us      Every- 
one   was    excited    and    fnendlv; 
we  were  tired  and  cpiie't.    Some' 
young   milicianos  finally   wavtvi 
us     through     customs     and     we 
boarded   two  old  CIM   buses    Ou 
the    wall    by   the    bus  stop   were 
little      signs      with      quMattems 
from    Jose   MaKi,    from    Ho   Cki 
Minh.   from  Castro,   Fenin.   Bol 
ivar.      Marx.      Mao     Tse     Tung. 
Dimitror,  Guevcta.   and   every 
where   around  stu*d    palm   trees 
and   the  sun  was  hot      Wr   wrrr 
very   near  the   IJ.   S.  and   yet  s« 
far,   I  thoui^ht.  and   wa.-*  iuumbc 
about  renin  and  the  palm  trees, 
looking  out  the   window  during 
the     ride     at     ttie     construction 
projects  vriiich.  it  .«eemed,  were 
going  up  everywhere,  watching 
people   strolling   about   in   white 
shirts  and    khaki   pants    (it    was 
Sunday),     reading     the     "l.Mig 
IJve    Peace"    sagas    whicii    ka« 
replaced   ^'Driak  Cwca-Cola";   I 
w<is  muMng  about  all  ihis  when 
suddenly  there  came  a   bang  at 


the  rear  and  I  woke  up;  oho,  I 
thought,  this  is  it,  not  knowing 
what  if  was  but  thinking 
tliat  it"  had  to  happen — I  had 
bee-n  tense  But  "it"  turneni 
out  to  be  a  brake  failure  on  the 
bus  behind  us,  which  had  un- 
gently  bumped  into  ours  and 
crushed  its  radiator.  As  we 
watched  the  two  drivers  argue, 
we  recovered  from  our  fatigue 
and  shock  and  began  to  laugh: 
it  was  like  a  cartoon  alKJut 
Me-xeco  The  accident  was  .so 
normal  and  we  had  been  so 
tense  that  we  t>ecame  extreme- 
ly funny,  and  we  ail  came  alive 
and  stopped  being  ttred.  If  that 
was  our  introduction  to  Cuba 
"  well,  so  be  it,  and  full  speed 
ahead'  We  doubled  up  in  the 
tirjiit  Uus  and  drove  on,  cheering 
and  waving  at  the  pas.sers-by 
who  had  no  idea  who  tins  crazy 
hunrh  of  kids  nught  be,  but 
waved  back  cheerfully  anyhow. 
That  was  our  welcorive  to  Cuba, 
and    we   were  '..appy   for    it 

The  next  three  days  were  all 
of    talk  — couversatitfas.    meet 
iii«N     spere  bf's.    interviews    The 

"Lord  of  th«  Flies' 


.    »»lk    at  random  aro.nd  th.   '%S™e '~,  '.^,''  i"*:  j^..  ^, 
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IViariin    Nieoiaus.    authar    of    the    above    article,    is    here    sur 
rounded   by  scholar?diip  xtudenis  at  the  Tarara  School  t  enter, 
feirmerly  ah   upper  class  beach  resort,   near  Havana. 


(p.  lit)  and  with  her  ac- 
cttsatiott  that  "if  the  Jewisli 
people  had  really  been  nnor- 
gaatzed  and  ieaderle^is,  there 
would  have  been  chaos  and 
plenty  of  misery  but  the  total 
number  of  victims  would  hard- 
ly have  been  between  four  and 
a  half  and  six  million   people." 

(This  last  statement,  which 
'laii  be-en  quoted  and  ree^uoted 
IS  UiJiially  taken  as  an  lodict- 
inent  of  the  very  fact  that  or- 
ganization and  leadership  ex- 
iste.*d  If  Its  meaMing  i,s  directed 
to  spei'ific  leaders  so  that  the 
intent  is  "no  leaders  would 
have  iH-en  better  than  the  lead- 
ers they  had-  then  the  accu- 
sation   IS  even   ^iraver  ) 

Not  only  does;  Mo<s  Arendt 
charge  the  murderefl  with  guilt 
alongside  their  murderers  but 
the  entire  situation  is  banal 
And  It  IS  this  combination  of 
unimaginatile  destructnm  with 
hanality  which  is  r  ,.  a  II  y  re- 
sponsit>le  for  the  out.r y  against 
Mt-v,    A/cndi's   ciaims 
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I'-vcrn  M..-,  Ar,-ndi  aod  her 
cnlu-s  IS  »h<'  iN,sue  ,>f  ine-anmg. 
I>  all  that  ii,«pp4'n.-<l  lh«-ri  ac»d 
there  to  bo  knovwn  as  no  iiu»re 
than  a  Iratiuornedy  played  out 
blundering  vi<  ti,,,ji  ^^^d   ih,-jr 


hv 


t^role- 


Richard  Weisberg  _ 

The  AlIen-f{(Ki^r,l,,n  film  pr-xliut  ion  (M'^Teird  e»f  t  he  Mie,>"  ( (  urr.'nl  1\  Im-mii-  >fiowri 
at  the  "('ir.Mn,;/'  in  Keiirnure  Sq'jar-ei  li;is  cau^^it  and  eriiar^^ed  u|h.ii  tfie  ,lr,rtiinari* 
theme  of  William  (K>tdint('.s  novel,  on  w'nich  ii  is  rMt.He<l.  for  ihi.s  re^a.son,  it  i.s  w  .r 
while  ami  imjwrtant  cinematic  experience.  The  novel  i.s  concerned  with  a  g^roup  e>f  !>.., 
who  hav*-  l>een  stranded,  when  a  plane  evacuating  them  from  A-lH>ml>e<i  I»ndon  cr  t-n. 
on   a   de.serted   island.   Their   isolation   on   the   island  change.s  thern  cjuic  kly   from   y 
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Riding  the  Track 
To  Good  Theatre 

By  Af.AN  MAM>E 

The  l.<Mie»M>Me  Train,  a  musical  legrend  adapt<*d  for  the 
Brandei.H  stag:e  by  David  C.laxer.  made  an  all  too-short  two  ^,„^^. 
day  wlii.itle  stop  at  Slosberjr  Music  Onter  last  Monday  a»vi   with 
Tuesday   and   then    fMjIled   out,    leavinif    many    a    would  l>e 
pa.s,u^n^er  without  the  thrill  of  setMng  the  marvelous  work- 
in  ^fs  in.side. 


■   I  ••^•-*«r^««« 
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ia»neson»e  Train  is  a  cantata 
about  the  train  carrying  Lin 
coin  from  Washington  to 
his  grave  Acided  to  the  original 
lyrics  by  Millard  l.^nipell  and 
music  by  Earl  Robinson  were 
various  readings  and  scenes 
selected  from  difTerettt  Lincoln 
historians 

The  sceaea,  taken  fmas  Rob- 
ert SherwaMl's  ABE  LINCOLN 
IN  ILi>INOIS  were  two  lasy 
cows,  blockiag  CIm*  tracks.  Per- 
naps  it  was  »tep>ea  WaagH, 
who  played  the  part  of  Liacola 
with  adolescent  claMinesff  in- 
stead of  the  dignified  grace 
usually  awariated  with  the  six- 
teenth  Presideat.  Tet  even  with 
such  outstaadiag  perfornuacei^ 
as  the  fiery  Stefikea  Daaglas 
portrayed  bj  Paal  Fiak,  tlie 
scenes  had  aaCkiag  ta  caatri- 
bute  to  thin  yradaetiaa.  They 
were  just  krief  teterladcs.  al- 
most JnteiHiiMiiai.  km  the  nsaia 
flow  and  moad  a^  tlie  work. 
They  were  rfiart  eaongh  so 
that  they  iM  aat  dcatray  the 
texture  ol  the  piece,  aad  were 
perhaps  asefal  tai  thmi,  thej 
served  as  itnastaiHc  reUcf  ky 
not  lettiac  the  ImUmmamj  bmMd 
up  too  rapUBf. 

But    even    this    and    other 
fl9V/s.  such  as  the  narrator,  who 


stagnant  »nd  unemotional  mon 
otone.  or  the  performers  who 
could  not  siee-n  to  get  atxMird 
the  train  and  into  their  respec- 
tive roles  for  a  few  minutes 
after  they  got  on  sUge.  could 
do  little  to  hinder  the  strong 
tide  of  gen'us  which  ran 
through  the  Gla/er  productior*. 
For  ia  a  shoH  three  weeks. 
Glaxer  cnnstmcted.  overall,  a 
*•*"*•'  •■*•  ••^••**?»  ^^^'*,^r^]ciz 
which  eonid  hold  its  own  on 
any  circnit.  The  stark  power 
of  the  eight  voices  in  the  choras 
pi  as  the  simple  aa^  aataral 
movemeats  oa  the  three -level 
stage    completely    awed    asaay 


derers       Stripp<Mi     of    the     cKit 
ward   cloak   c^f  an   artificial   civ- 
ibz.ation.    they    form    their    own 
society    base  d    on    the    natural 
taws     of     slre'ugth     over     weak 
ne«k.      and     fear     ove'r      rea.*on 
There    are    five    major    charac 
ters.    each    reprt  s«'ntiiig    a    dif 
fereul    lact-i    oi    human    rtaluie. 
the    movie    has    captured    three 
of  Uiese  beautifully,   while  sac- 
rificing almost  totally  the  other 
two      But    in    the    sltort    screen 
time     of     eighty     minutes,     and 
a     cast     nec-essarily    com- 
posted    entirely    of    young    non 
profeaiaiionai.'*.    hngJish    director 
Peter  BreK>k   has  done  wonders 
The  primary  character  in  the 
nsoTie  is  Ralph,  a  3ien<Mtive  and 
remarkably     ratiMial     bc»y       He 
has     the     noble     bearing     of     a 
yonag  Hamlet,  and  is  o^vionsly 
a  leader:  he  seenu  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  represent  the  nnble 
and  heaotifnl  part  of  auin.    On 
the  other  hand  there  is  Jack,  a 
Uli     and     strongly     bnilt     hoy. 
with      none      of     the      personal 
charm    that    is    Ralph's.     He    Ls 
the  head   of  the    "chMr."  IImnt* 
••ys   Who    nsed   to  sing   in    the 
choras  of  their  school,  and  who 
will     soon      be     re  nanM^     the 
"hnnters."        Jack       represents 
"*«"<^"Cth,     and    al.so    a    sort     of 
misd-rected      ambition.      wtiich 


sees  little   licauty  in  the  world 


in   the   aadieace.     Hichlicht  of   !j?#:^"  *  /    "^-"^Z  '"  ^I»^  wona 
the    eveniar    was    .    MeLrl   ^^^^^  «'  *  <^*"y  P«l?  hunt  and 


Negro 
Far- 
taraiag: 


the  e  V  e  B  i  a  g  was 
charch  scene,  with  Jai 
Bftaa  as  the  Preacher 
in  the  hest  siagle  pert* 
of  the  eveatag .  The  ehantinc, 
aad  BMaaing  aad  crying  of  the 
choras  ia  this  scene  eaaae  near 
the  heiarhta  sealed  in  ■4ia£it«s 
Rnghcs^  BLi%CK  NATTVITT. 
an  overwhelming  s  p  i  r  i  t  a  a  I 
work  now  plajing  in  Boaton. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  the  men  ia 
the  world  who  will  alwajr*  he 
renftembered.  and  the  Gtaser 
production  of  Laneaanie  Tnhs 
tribute  to  his  nam«.  and 


told  the  story  in  a  disturhtofly  certainly  to  Brandeis 


its    ensuing     material     reward 
Thirdly,    there    is    Piggy,    bril- 
liantly portrayed  and  physical- 
ly  perfect   for  the   role   of   this 
fat,    freckled    and 
intellectual.      He 
from  all,  except  Ralph,  neeaiifie 
of  the   difference   in    his   looks 
mnd  speech    (he   has   a   non- 
Londoo    accent),    and    tiecauae 
he  cannot  hunt  and  swim. 

These  three  characters  dom- 
inate the  scene,  as  the  litaaUon 
on  Che  island  hegins  to 
Kalph  and  Jack 


wiaaing     the     election      f«*r 
"chief."     and     Jack     deM«n.itc(f 
head      of      the      hunters        VViih 
Piggy       eloquently       suppeirtint; 
him    (thongh    no    one    li»»te'.v    t<» 
the    fatttsh    lad).    Ralph    pleads 
for    shelters    to    be    con.strue  t**d 
and  a  fire  to  be  bnilt  and   kept 
bnrning  at  all   times.     I{(>p<  ru 
ly    the    sn)oke    and    the    fl  idus 
will    attract     any    passing     -.fjip 
to  the  island     But  Jack  an<l   hi^ 
hunters    in    charge    of    th«-    nrc 
catch   sight    of   a    pig    aiid    Niv. 
the    flame    Ui    die    out     as    th.\ 
chase    it.     Tliey    catch    the    wc 
anl     return     proudly      chai^fmt; 
in  a  hallucinating  and  frifcii!'! 
ing    tenuKV       Kill    the    pi^      -<  < 
'is    throat.    t>cjt4  her     iin        ;;•   ;, 
IS      unjrnpresMNi.      howev*  r  i 

plane  has  fl->wn  by  and  wilh 
out  the'  fire  to  attract  il.  has 
pa.<is«-d  on  The  two  rivals 
stand  facx*  to  face  glowering  at 
each  other,  bit  Jack,  unable 
to  withstarKl  Ralpfr.s  gaze  runs 
over  to  the  helpless  Piggy  ani 
rewards  his  criticisms  by  sh.et 
tcrmg  one   lens  of  hi!>     s^xo 

boys  however,  and  his  ph\si(   il 
strength     wins    many    of     thern 
over  to  him     Fear  has  set  in  as 
well,  for  there  are  mmors  that 
there    is    a    giant    beast    on    the 
island.     Finally    this    "monster  " 
in  acinally  seen;  in  realitv   it   is 
the  dead   hody   of   the   pilot    of 
the  evacnatioa  plaae.    Still   at 
tached   to   its  parachntc,    it    re 
semhies.  La  a  yoaag  and  afraid 
miad.   a   hnge   winged    **thing   " 
bespectacled    This  aids  Jack,  ♦or  now  Ralpli  ., 
IS    alier^ied   rationality      aeems      u  •  e  1  s- s  s 
agaiost    the    fear   uf   something 
unknonm      The   hunter   sfsi-re:-! 
everyone,    "We   hunt   ami    kill 
we'll    find    the   beast   and    l)eat 
and  beat  '•    Piggy,  the  intelUvc 
tual,  assures  Ralph  that  "things 
wouldn't   make  sense"   if  there 
were  a  monster     But  the   most 
profound  words  are  uttered  by 


rneanjiii,'   in    I.h«-  se'ris«>  ^){ 
'•^       [>«>int       rational  I /a  Hon 
horncKticv.   bul   ^^   ti,,-  ability    t-j 
iitte*r     s'HUi      kind     of     cM>here»nt 
'uoral     stalrrne-nt     instead     of     a 
"'  "•■""      "'      hof -Mr        As      Miass 
Art'fid!     .va>^      thr    crinu-    ought 
'•>    U'    r  o  n  s  1  d  (■  r  ed     a    cnnie 
a*;aiiist     htitn;4nitv      -^mri     •{    *»•• 
inanity  ju.tt^t-s  that  crime   banal 
,uid   e-fnf)'v    (t{   in.  pinmK     ihe-n    it 
1^     ^unu  l!an.'>nsly     renii.-ring     a 
jud«.  rn.-n'   on   i!>,,wn  e-xisL-fwe 
uid    human    tusloiy    thenise*!  ves 
as      banal        m.-anin^lcss       and 
p<i(hot  i< 

There  is  a  further  iv«itte  be- 
tween Miss  Arendt  and  her  cril- 
ics  th»ueh  It  was  Jrws  who 
lived  out  this  "crime  against 
huraanity."  From  the  victiau* 
point  of  virw.  and  those  who 
identify  with  the  victims,  they 
died  as  human  beings  becansa 
ther  had  lired  as  Jews  Was 
their  lif^  4*.  J^«'«  «  M...,~«,,.rv 
n»d  a  banalitT  in  the  samo 
sense     that      their     demth     ws-sT 


from  the  hegfnaiag.  with  Ralph  rCcmtiaiied  on  Page  «) 


Kichmann  m»y  have  t<i  an.swer 
to  a  rhar^r  laid  bv  humsnitv. 
and  humanity  mav  have  to  face 
thp  tearful  possibility  of  de- 
c  lannir  its  own  e«ist#'nre  a 
void,  but  a  Jew  mtist  also  face 
the  question  of  meaning  or 
void  as  a  Jew  The  ooestioa  is 
pointed  to  those  Jew*  still 
alive  Is  sufrerance  the  only 
badge  of  all  this  |»eo|«le.  and  if 
vo  what  rejison  to  Droi*t^  ••mI 
perpetuate  this  meaningless 
identity  in  our  own   lives? 

Miss  .Xrendf  s  .t  n  >  w  e  r  i« 
(  learly  NONK  WH.VTKVRR. 
She  hmli,  at  n<."  rneariinij  -^^ki - 
(crning  Jews  qua  Jews,  onlv 
-'>;  virtifTis  w-f  a  rr:.-r.e  aga.ojit 
hiiiiianity  Ti>  the  one  clear  re- 
sult of  tiie  holocaust  at  least 
suggesting    signiticance  the 

State  fjf  Israel         she  is  entirely 
h'tstile 

Miss  Arendt's  critics  »nd  re- 
viewers have  for  ttie  most  part 
dealUi  with  refutations  of  Her 
s{>ecific  charges  against  Jewish 
JradrrsJi:;p  a  r.  d  occasionally 
with  her  the.«is  of  banality, 
that  i&  with  the  problem  of  the 
general  human  significance  of 
It  all  Only  Marie  Syrkin.  of 
the  reviewers  whom  I  have 
re>ad.  is  explicitly  concerned 
with  the  meaning  of  all  this  to 
(ContifiMed  on  Page  S) 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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TNC     JUSTICE 


Poge  Fiv« 


Berenan  Cibton 


The  Voice  of  the  Lonely  Crowd 


Spitz  and  Judy  Yanof 


EDITOR  S  NOTE  The  following  article  is  based  on  a  tape  recording  o/  a  speech  given  by 
Berrnan  Gibson,  leader  o/  the  strtkmg  miners  of  Eastern  Kentucky  Mr  Gibson,  who  spoke  at 
Brundexs  Last  week,  will  be  tried  this  month  on  the  vtiarge  o/  "conspiracy  to  blow  up  a  bridge 

The  very  men  who  organized  eastern  Kentucky  thirty  years  hko  now  »ee  the 
union  they  fought  to  build,  abandon  the  miners  and  support  the  mine  operators,  who 
refuse  to  pay  standard  wages.  **The  voice  of  the  miners  has  been  taken  out  of  the  union." 
In  11)51),  this  union,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  struck  for  seven  weeks.  Gibson 
Rays  "1  was  in  it.  They  (the  operators)  tried  to  send  me  to  the  pen.  I  paid  $800  to  get 
a  lawyer  to  defend  me.  They  tried  to  get  rid  of  me.  They  had  no  cause."  The  UMW 
abandone«1   Gibson  and  a  num-   ^'^    fi^hTthis    thin«lio7h7  ing    qualiTy    in    his    voice,    and 

last  man  and  Im  gonna  bf  the   the  '-ondilions  of  this  strike  are 
man  on  front."  reminiscent    of    the    original 
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a  num- 

bti     of    his    fellow     strike)*!     in 

court,   refusing  them   legal  sup- 

jH)rt     The    s<*ttlement    that    was 

finally    reached    was   a   sell-out, 

..icoiding  to  Gibson    He  claims 

thiit    the   UMW    told    the  ope-ra- 

tors  thai  lluy  .should  pay  what- 

<  vt  r      w  a  K  «^  ^^      i«"tl      whatever 

K.yaltie.s   lo   the   Unmn    Welfare 

Fund  lh<y  could,  which  implies 

th<»l    llity    couki    piiy    whatever 

tlity     wanted      Now,     when     no 

nu,'n»  '*^     !^     beHig     pjud     lo     the 

Wt  Ifi/re      Fund      by      the     .small 

mine     op<^rators       or     truckers, 

the     UMW     claiin.v     it     t^n     no 

lousier  give  ttus*-  workers  union 

|[>«  IM  fits    •  Wtiai  ait    they  gonna 

«l4.    whtn    111*     men    are    t(X)    old 

lo    we.rk"      They've    taken    th«ir 

Soeial    Securitv."    says    Cnbson. 

•What    ait     tl.ty    gonna    do    - -- 

take   liien)  out   and   shoot   'em:'" 

Fuel  and  Irony 

While     cfH-rators      l>rag      that 

Ihty      art      making     $()()  000     in 

vixtv    daw     says    Clibson      the 

•^lnkeIs       would       literally       b*' 

Maiving    t<,    (ie.ith,    were    it    not 

for     governmtrit     surplus     ftK)d; 

but     «\tn     this     is     inadequate. 

Housing  tois(iitu»ns  art    unln-ar- 

iii.lt        Tht  r<     art     fiftten    fxcple 

m  thret    ro^uns  .  You  can  see 

through      th.       floor      anywhere 

you    look;   yon   can    .m  t    through 

*>>.     v»  a]\s   ariNwht  rt     va     look 

Aod    vet    out    of    a    sixu«n  (lo  - 

lar  a  week    paycheck      t<  i'    <i«'l- 

lars    must    go    f-r    rt  nt     C.ilvson 

svktd    one    of    ins    pirk.i-    wtiy 

)u     didn't    get    the    v^all^    dxtd, 

i.,,(i    thi     p,   n«  r    ioi.!.«xi    th,.l    this 

v/ay     wMc  II   lii«    «'b«  I. 'tor    <  ..lue. 

Ihev   could   ku  k    him  out    .r.  any 

tj.rertion       they        wanttKh        Ih." 

„pn.  i<     V.  h,..    mar<  m    ..;I    day    on 


The  violence  of  the  strike  is 
unusual  considering  the  more 
sophislicateil  activities  charae- 
teristic  of  the  modern  labor 
union.  Gibson,  the  miners' 
spokesman,  is  a  rough  -  hewn 
Kentuckian  with  a  rabble  rous 


struggles  to  organize  Kentucky 
miners  in  the  thirties  But  the 
sincerity  in  Gibson's  speech 
cannot  be  mistaken;  tiiis  is  not 
a  dispute  over  trivial  details, 
but  a  desperate  >li  uggle  for 
survival. 


SUNDAY  iVINING      Oct.  27      AT  8  O'CLOCK 

IIH  I4;IIT  ]HAI  IKII\ ALU 

(Stoff  Writer  on    "NEW  YORKER  ") 

"Mass  Culture:  Threat  or  Promise 

to  America?" 
rOBD    HALL   rORUM 

JORDAN  HAL!    ~  6aln$k«r«  St  cor.  NiiiitJngttR  Avi.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WEICOUE 


t 


It    1^ 
(ioo 


1 1   l>  I 


iroric 
n<.t 


that 
h.i\  e 
<  >  w  t^ 

iM'th 


J.  ,  k.  1  lines.  ■  rmist  s.t  up 
i,li  .,,^ht  !o  ket^^)  ii  f'H-  go,og 
to  keep  the  children  from  fi|«  / 

j,,g    to   death 

a     t  L-al     Mi  UK  I 
sufficient   i    '  1    to 
home. 

Gibson  is  incen^*  o 
state  and   federal  aid   has   been 
either   ineffectual   <>r   !<  i'  rxisi- 
ent    Referring  to  the   t^ --"  uc- 
lion    of    a    new    state -fmanod 
turnpike,    he    said      "H    yo  '  1 
show    me    people    who    car.    ra 
that     turnpike       HI     Ko     i-  -nt 
right     now."     An.i     t;-     ^>''    .^"'^ 
that  one  phone  call  l^om  VVa^^^ 
ington    could    raise    millions    of 
dollars  for  Cuban   -ostagi^^  h- 
added,    "1    believe    in    helpmg 
people,   but   you    Icnow    charity 
Btarts  at  homt    f.r-i  „  .  >,  - 

During  the  past  rn  p  n  t  h  s 
ttores,  homes,  a'l'.  •n,,t>.rc  ami 
mine  equipmeni  :-i^'  '•*" 
dynamited,  and  shooting  )r.  mo 
streets  is  common  L»cai  ti 
thorities   claim    that   \h is    n.  - 

lence  has  oeeu  hv.  k- 

bv  the  strikers;  however.  Oib- 
^^n  savs.  "Why  would  we  do 
ir  Why  should  we  shoot  and 
bomb  our  own  P^P^*^-  ^^  ?,^'' 
fiends?"  He  says  t^/^/^^.^^P^^^ 
ators  are  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  their  own  cquip- 
♦    ;«  ^        court 

ment   m   order   lo    get  .. 

injunction  against  the  strike^ 
However,  it  i^  qu'te  probable 
that  there  has  been  violence  on 
So*b  ««id<^= 

Richt  to  Fi<krt' 


P.t  f( 


.1.^ 


to 


[  >  K  ru  r 


1f#w    York    sinkers    pick.tsng. 
Gibson  says.  -You  can't  d<    ib.t 


that 


,-ind 
tors 


in  Kentucky;  youll  y' 
«;ign  shot  off  your  back 
he'also  slates  thn'  ^w.    i   < 

(   .'(  vr    ;o  f  t  n-.  »    — 

to  .»    .  l<i    .hoot  in"    don  t    C^    one 
V.   \^     ;.o'l    quit."     vvarn^    Gih^ori 
"You  ran  t    ^o  nround  h.  re  wit>i 
a    stick    nnd    f't'ht    ^    P'""*        ^^' 
rordmt^     i" 


^  .    1 

1  I  •'   fl  1 


C;!h<-on.     stitte     and 
K   have   not   ^topped 
in       f  x<  f  i;>^      lo      pi  i..i  ■■  . 
broakers     rrossing     tVir     picket 

The  "re«;per1aV>]i  "■  people  of 
P,  rrv  Coijntv  accuse  the  vtrik- 
rr<:  of  (ie<:troyintr  the  reputa- 
tion f.f  all  of  ea«:tern  Kentucky 
It  wil!  tnkf  u  hundr»Hl  year«c  to 
live  it  down  they  say  To  Ihi^ 
Ciotjon  nn'-wor<!  "I  hope  they 
never  live  this  down      .  .  We're 


EVELYN  WOOD 
READING  DYNAMICS 

will    ogoin    offer    ciosses    to    students    ond    foculty    of 

Brondeis  University  ot  a  student  discount. 

An  organizational  class  will  meet  in  Nothon  Seifer  Hall 

at  7:30  P.M.  on  Thursday,  October  24. 

For  further  information  coll: 

DEAN    i     MILTON   SACHS 
OFFICE  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

OR 
HU   2  6280 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE 
SALUTE:  PETE  WILDE 

Almost  90.000  telephone  customers  in  an<1  aroun<1  Haver- 
hill, Massa*  liuMtts,  rely  on  the  nufiervifsory  ahility  <f  a 
man  few  i.f  tliriii  will  ever  meet.  He  is  Fete  M  ihle  <H  A., 
1<X»()|.  As-istaril  Ih'^lrMl  rraflH  Siij>«t  intenderil  l<»r  Ntvv 
Kii^'laini     I  «  U|«hon«-    in    Hasfihill. 

It  1-  not  uiiii'-u.i!  fi't  a  ntati  of  Vr[t  ?.  al»ilil\  to  tin*'  tu 
MJ<  h  a  JM  <iiiii  t  loti  a-  ^v^lfllv  n^  lie  did.  Wu  ii.nl  iiiau«  an 
ijii]!i«>?»ive    S't.iit    on    an    earlier    a^f»ignineMl    in    F  »t<  hburji 


COMPANIES 


where  he  was  responfihle  for  the  wrviee  renc1ere«1  hv  nearly 
1,S(1  teU'plione  itpTalorh.  Tlie  capable  joh  he  <lid  in  Fitt  h- 
hur^  earne<l  him  a  <  lianee  ft>r  further  traininp.  a  good  raiM", 
and  hi'-  latfst  |»i  oinot  ion. 

r«t»  \^  iMf  like  n.anv  \oiing  rntii.  is  imp-Ttient  to  malcc 
tliin}.'»-  h.i|'[>»Ti  for  Ins  «  oiiipaiiv  ati»l  hiins<!f  I  hert-  are 
f»'W  |»larrh  wheif  *-|jrh  r«'?-llf**sii»'s^  is  Itlotr  w«l<  oin«*«i  or 
Hwaided  than   in   the   fa.**!  grow  ii)|-^   telejth«>tie   l)'iMMesM. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


Calendar 


'Amemus  Fou/ 


(Co«tlnu«d  from  Page  2) 

•re  If  1.25.  "Arborway  via  Hunt- 
ington" car  from  Park  St.  .  .  . 
The  Boston  University  Music 
Club  will  give  a  concert  at  3 :  30 
P.M.  in  their  George  Sherman 
University  Union.  "Common- 
wealth" or  "Watertown"  cars 
from  Park  St.  .  .  .  Roberta  Pe- 
ters will  appear  at  the  Audi- 
torium in  the  final  concert  of 
the  Worcester  Music  Festival. 
Miss  Peters  will  also  sing  with 
the  Festival  Chorus  in  Pou- 
lenc's  Gloria.  8:30  P.M.  For  in- 
formation, call  752-6703  in 
"Worcester. 

THEATER 

"The  Hostage"  continues  at 
the  Charles  Playhouse,  76  War- 
renton  Street,  until  November 
10.  8  30  every  night  except  Sat- 
urday (5  30  and  9)  and  Sun- 
day (3  and  7  30).  Tickets  from 
$1  80  to  $3  95 

Sophocles'  "Antigone"  re- 
mains at  the  Image  Theater,  54 
Charles  Street.  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sunday 
at  8:30;  Saturday,  7  PM  and 
9  Tickets  are  $2  00,  $2  50,  and 
$3  00  From  Park  Street  Un- 
der, Cambridge  train  to  Charles 
Street  Station.  Look  carefully 
or  you'll  misfi  Uie  theatre  en- 
trance. 

"The  Barber  of  Seville"  by 
Beaumarchais  will  be  redone  in 
the  Tufts  Arena  Theatre  on  Oc- 
tober 24.  25,  and  26  Call  SO  6- 
9662  Medford  Square  bus  from 
Porter  Square 

The  Boston  Children's  Thea 
tre  production  of  Rapunzel  will 
be  presented  in  Ntvv  England 
Life  Hall  on  OetoUr  26  at  2  30 
P  M  Tickets  7,Se  to  $1  7f) 
Short  walk  from  Copl»'y  ^t^" 
tJon 

"Black  Nativity"  continues 
at  the  Shubert  until  October 
26  Tickets  from  $1  95  to  $5  50. 
Box  oftice  HA  6-4520 

"The  Bald  Soprano  "  by  lones- 
eo  and  The  Do<k  Brief  by 
John  Mortimer  are  the  twtJ  one- 
act  plays  biing  presented  by 
the  Theatre  Company  of  Boston 
at  the  Hotel  Bc^stonian  Play- 
house Wednesday,  o  p  e  n  i  n  g 
ni^ht  at  8  F  M  ,  and  thereafter 
at    8   30    B<.x   oflKc    KE  6-2521. 

'•The     Three     S  i  .s  t  e  r  .s"     by 
will    l>e    pi(  srnteri    hy 
'1  heiiler  on   vhioim  t    24, 
26    at    8   3(»    1'  M     MTA 
to  Symphony   Stjition 

CioK"!'^  '"The  liisjHCtnr  Oen- 
rral'  will  hv  s«'<'m  at  tlie  Loth 
Drama  Center  on  Octitlx  r  24, 
25  26  and  Octnbi  r  30  31,  No- 
vemk)er  1 ,  2  at  8  30  F  M  F^ox 
oniee  864-2630  Short  walk 
frorri   Harvard   Square 

"One  Flev.'  Over  th«'  Ciuktto's 
Ne^t."  starnnjj  Kirk  Douf^las 
and  produeed  by  r-»a\  id  Mer- 
ruk,  opens  ;it  th»  Siivibeit  Mon- 
day. Oetober  28,  on  a  two  w«  <  k 
jnt^-Broadwav  tryoot  Fukits 
fr«'iii  $2  20  to  $5  50  Matinf  «  .- 
and  evening  jir<  forinances  iiux 
oftuf  HA  (\-A:V1{) 

M  i  I  I  HIS 

?'riday.  (  ktoh*  r  2^  a!  2  P  M 
Di  Ash"l«  y  Moj'Ui^'.i*  \\.llsptiik 
on  C'orninuiiK  iit  K'O,  F.\oh)1ion, 
and  FdviCi.lKai  '  mi  ^\^v  Sherman 
Uni\«r.sity  I'nu-n  <>f  BF  Open 
to  thf  public  'C'v^fUTnonuealtli" 
or  "Watertown"  cai"  from  Fark 
Street. 

'liiesdav.  Octoher  2ii,  at  D 
P  M  ,  the"  fifth  in  the  series  of 
Lowell  In.stitute  lectures  t/n 
"The  Great  St^afanng  Peoples' 
will  l>e  given  in  the  Morse  Au- 
dnonum  of  the  Mu.^.  am  of 
Science  by  Dr.  Robert  Albion 
of  Harvard  The  topic  will  be 
Briiain  Admission  free  Lech- 
mere  car.  to  Science  Park  Sta- 
tion. 

MOVIES 

Wait  Disney  s  Fantasia  "  tlie 
Bkillful  blend  of  color,  anima- 
tion, imagination,  and  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  music,  will 
iDCgin  a  T-run  on  Oetober  23  at 
the  Beacon  Hill  Thcntre  The 
works  treated  in  the  film:  Toc- 
cata and  Fugue  in  D,  Bach;  Nut- 
cracker Suite,  Tchaikovsky; 
The  Sorcv rer'8  Apprentice, 
Dukas;  "Pastoral  '  Symphony, 
Beethoven;  Rite  of  Spring, 
Stravinsky;  Dance  of  the  Houia, 


Ponchlelll;  Night  on  Bald 
Mountain,  Moussorgsky;  Ave 
Maria,  Schubert.  Stokowski 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Box  office  CA  7-6676.  O^  block 
from  Park  Street  Station. 

The  Comedle  France  isie's  pro- 
duction of  Beaumarchais'  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro"  will  be 
presented  on  film  by  the  Brat- 
tle Theatre  until  October  26. 
On  the  same  program  is  the 
short  subject  "The  Forum,"  in 
which  British  schoolboys  ex- 
press their  unrehearsed  opin- 
ions of  America.  Short  walk 
from  Harvard  Square. 

Check  the  local  papers  for 
complete  listings. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Annual  Auto  Show  con- 
tinues at  the  Commonwealth 
Armory  until  Sunday,  October 
27.  Imported  sports  cars,  Euro- 
pean and  domestic  luxury  cars, 
compacts,  custom  and  economy 
cars,  the  latest  1964  models  all 
are  on  display.  Hours  are  from 
1  PM.  to  11  P.M.  daily.  "Com- 
monwealth" or  "Watertown" 
car  from  Park  Street  Station. 

The  "Lands  of  the  East"  ex- 
hibit, on  the  seventh  floor  of 
Jordan  Marsh  &  Co  ,  will  close 
Saturday.  Oetober  26.  Exam- 
ples of  hand  carving,  clothing, 
screens,  tapestry,  and  native 
merchandise  from  all  over  the 
East  is  featured  Admission  is 
free    Train  to  Winter  Street. 

"She  Walks  in  Splendor," 
great  costumes  from  1550-1950, 
continues  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

The  current  planetarium 
show  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
(the  push-button  museum)  is 
"Beyond  the  Asteroids."  It 
shows  what  conditions  are  like 
on  those  outer  planets  and  dis- 
cusses the  probability  of  Man's 
survival  on  them  Admission  to 
the  planetarium  is  50c:  admis- 
sion to  the  Museum  $100 
Closed  Mondays,  open  Fritlay 
niKhts  l.e(hn>ere  tar  lo  Science 
Park   Station. 


Chekov 
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(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

The  general  feeling  is  that 
the  boys  will  be  acquitted  when 
the  case  finally  reaches  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Whether  or  not 
the  Georgia  statute  will  be  re- 
pealed is  another  question.  The 
tragedy  is  that  it  may  take 
from  two  to  four  years  before 
the  case  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court  aKid  four  years  of  young 
lives  is  a  rather  stiff  price  to 
pay,  and  precisely  what  local 
Georgian  authorities  intend. 

Harvard  students  on  behalf 
of  their  classmate  John  Perdew 
are  organizing  various  demon- 
strations, fund  drives,  and  a 
trip  to  Washington  where  rep- 
resentatives will  talk  to  legis- 
lators, congressmen  and  sena- 
tors of  several  states  have 
already  petitioned  for  federal 
investigation  of  the  case. 

The  Justice  Department  it- 
self has  a  le^al  basis  for  inter- 
vention; it  can  persecute  any- 
one who  deprives  an  inhabitant 
of  any  state  his  ronstitutional 
rights  under  Section  242  of  the 


U.S.  CrimiiHii  Code.  Ton  are 
asked  te  write  to  your  local 
Congressmen,  President  Ken- 
nedy arging  them  to  pressure 
the  Justice  Dep«rtment  for  ac- 
tion In  this  direction,  and  aise 
te  protest  the  failure  of  the 
federal  government  to  stop  po- 
lice bmt&lity  In  the  Sooth  In 
reprisal  for  non-violent  demon- 
strations. 
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(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Jtws  as  Jews  Yf  t  the  review- 
ers are  almost  all  Jews  and 
Mi.ss  Aren<il  is  a  Jew  And  be- 
neath the  surface  of  claim  and 
retort  is  the  substratum  of 
Jtwish  identity  vis  a  vis  the 
historie.'tl  situation  i'.'Kl»r  (lis 
ciission.  and  the  (^u^■sti()n  of 
what  iJiat  id*  Mtitv  ni«  .ins  ui  the 
l.aht  '.f  ih::l  ;;:t;:;;t;w;^  a. ..I  Im-w 
to    relate    to    it 

Thi'  fatultv   at    Bran(i(  is  h.ivc 
been     ill     tlu-    forefront     of    the 
C'ont  1 1  >\'rrs\  .     lKcau>e     as     titi 
/ens    of    the    world     in    an    a^c 
uliiili    lias    witn«'Sse<l    and   done 
as     ouis,     th«  y     must     C(>me     to 
terms  with  u  hat  th(  y  have  seen 
and  don«'.  ;uhI  l)e<'au'-^e  as  Jows, 
the    (juestH^n    mark     liun^    o\er 
Jewish   (xistciuf   by   what   hap 
pt  n»-<l    I  h  I   r  t  ,    m  u  s  t    Im-    con 
Ironled. 

The  student  body  has  not  by 
and  large  responded  to  the 
eb-illengps  <if  this  entire  con 
trov<isv.  One  does  n«»t  like  lo 
deprecate  the  relevanee  of  the 
freshin.tn  housing  «-oniro\  rrs>  . 
Hut  surely  for  all.  the  status  of 
eiti/en  of  the  world,  and  for 
many  the  status  of  nienibrr  of 
the  Jewish  people — these,  too, 
make  their  claims  of  relevance. 


HONG  YUNG 

30   Crescent   Street 

•  round  fH«  comer  from   Grevcr  Cronifi 

Wt'  Do  Anything 
QnnlUy  Shirt  Service 

20c    Per  Cotton   Shirt 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

•  Wafthani  Super  Market 


TW9.23 
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NEW  ENGUND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  LANVIN  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING       FREE  DELIVERY       HALLMARK  CARDS 
Speihl  Courtesy  To  Brondeis  Students  and  Faculty 


Announcing  The  Exclusive  Billiard  Club 
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^^ 


play 

rlub  billinrds 
the  social  z%>ori 


ine  i_iie  And  l^iisliioii 

A  New  Cluh  for  Members  Only 

•    NEWEST   SOCIAL    SPORT 

Long  prpulor  witfi  the  n'tcst  atfltjcr^.f  [;tlltotd'-.  onci 
p<H:ket  lii(liGri!\  hove  t>ern  en)(ive(i  1  v  Rrjyaity  onci  So 
Ciety  h^^r  nnjny  years  Nuw  Wc^t  Suiuifhan  fonThcs 
ore  enj'.tvifKj  the  fascination  (J  Ciul)  Biliianis  of  The 
Cue  And  Cusliun  \\u:  Nation's  fif^  privotr  limited- 
rr^.ernl.'Crsh'p  \>\\\i':ud  clufj  for  business,  profeSSiC-noi 
ond  Lifi'Versity   nia^  aru]  wcrncn 

•    LDVURIOIJS    PRIVATE    CLUB 

The  club  Is  completely  n<  v,  w  th  burnished  gold  car- 
peting gnid  and  v\h,te  LiMiord  equipment,  walnut 
paneled  woHs  ond  s(  h  liar  Aground  music.  The  Cuf 
And     Cusfiion     facilities     inr!;jde     or\     art     exhibit,     c 

|!^^r  Qry- 1.  .(jnge      With      t  f^'e     lotest     '.'U'^^ 'n*^f  s       '^p'^rts      ond 

Toshion  mogozmes  a  trcshmenr  orm  r.nn  nn  anroc- 
tively   turntsheci  powcJer    rOi.>n)   i<<i    llie   iuiles. 

•    THE   MEMBERS 

You'll  find  women  en|oying  Club  Bii!iord<^  dunf^g  spe 
ctol  iodies  lessons  ond  coffee  parties  or  dunng  mforn-^nl 
competition  omong  iodies'  teoms  You  H  find  your 
friends  and  their  guests  ot  the  club  Instruction  is 
provided  for  new  players  or  to  help  you  brush  up 
your  game. 

•    MEMBERSHIP    INFORMATION 

Coll  the  club  (899-3031)  ond  ask  Ic  receive  member- 
ship intormotion  or  drop  in  and  tolk  with  the  member- 
ship secretory.  The  oddress  is  876  Lexington  St., 
Wolthom,  Moss. 
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Letter  from  Prison 


1©  per  cent  — 

—  of  the  adult 

refistered     to 


(Ccyniinued  frofn  Fmge  2) 

pi^J  Neirf*^^  Birect  »cti»n  in- 
cliidex  ike  mmm  familiar  ait-iiisi, 
kneei-kMi.  al*ai4-ia&,  etc.  wb^rh 
^ave  Ihe  eCect  sf  ■iikif  a«f - 
recatiM  mmomU  U  milBtain 
and  a  kvrden  •■  »ll  whites. 

Voter  re^latratioB  is  a  long- 
rantc.e  tactic  aimed  at  enabling 
t^e  Negro  to  participate  ifi  the 
political  life  of  the  county, 
atate.  and  nation.  At  present  in 
several  counties  where  SNCC 
works,  less  than 
often  much  le&hi 
N  I*  li  r  o  e  s  are 
Vote 

Many  people  have  questioned 
the  value  and  justice  of  street 
ilemonstrations.     which     some 

ti rut's  e' upt  into  violence  from 
one  or  lx>th  sides  of  the  Ihw 
While  !  cannot  approve  of 
violence.  I  feel  that  in  areas 
where  SNCC  worki.  a  test  of 
courage  and  determination  a 
tetUf>or  iir  y  disr  ii  j>lior»  of  the 
hfe  of  the  City  is  iieceiiAary  to 
(onipel  those  who  directly  auci 
indireetiv  ptM-p<"tuate  seiiretja 
tion  to  ^lop  disrupting  the  lives 
of    the   'ity's    Nejjroes. 

One  can't  citan^e  a  social 
system  overaig^ht.  but  f*r 
every  generation  which  niu«it 
live  in  inequality  there  u» 
eaouf^h  sufTerini;:  to  dwarf  the 
wrench  of  sudden  chani^e  .  .  . 
It  has  been  nine  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  a  ad 
1©0  years  since  the  end  of 
slavery.  Il<»w  much  lime  does 
one  nerd"   A   hall  must  be  Riven 


Willi    a    faree    greater 
its   iaertia    if   H   Is   to   kc 
set  ia  aiattea. 


Tlie  lAortia  W  southwest 
Georgia  is  rennarkabte.  Count - 
leas  re%uefils  for  aegotaations, 
eadtess  aHeoapts  to  picket 
peacefully,  even  the  arrest  of 
some  7M  people  last  year  ia 
Alt>any,  Ga..  have  aot  sufficed 
to  persuade  the  white  com- 
nauaity  aad  city  governaaeat  to 
yield  an  inch. 

The  bus,  train  and  airline 
terminals  in  Albany  are  oOi- 
cially  desegregated,  a  federal 
circuit  court  injunction  has 
forced  the  city  to  submit  a 
token  plan  of  school  desegrega- 
tion (one  grade  a  year),  and 
an  equal  percentage  of  whites 
and  Negroes  are  registered  to 
vote,  hut  the  35  per  cent  of  the 
po|)ulation  which  is  Negr(»  still 
has  no  place  to  swim  and  is 
denied  access  to  most  white  ' 
churches,  restaurants,  llieaters, 
and  other  publicly  operated 
facilities 

Meanwhile,  de.spite  the  Bill 
of  Kights,  anyone  who  carries 
a  sign  protesting  segregation  in 
Albany  can  expect  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  perhaps  beaten  in 
jail.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  white 
conAnunity  remains  silent  in 
public  and  ineffective  pri- 
vately. 

The    Trial 

Back  to  my  situation  I  ex- 
pect to  be  convicted  of  all 
charges  in  Aniericus.  though  it 
is  hard  to  l>e  certain    since  the 


last  trial  in  Georgia  for  incit- 
ing to  insurrection  was  about 
3f  years  ago.  I  have  no  \dtm 
what  kind  of  sentence  I  will 
receive  I  will  plead  *'not  guil- 
ty" to  all  ctkarges  and  expect 
support  from  SNCC  in  appeal- 
ing any  convictions  My  law- 
yers are  C.  B.  King  of  AilNuay 
and  Donald  Hollowell  of  At- 
laata,  both  Negroes. 

I  have  not  been  tried  on 
charges  (of  assault,  disorderly 
conduct  and  resisting  arrest) 
arising  from  my  arrest  on 
June  19  in  Albany.  As  far  as 
I  know,  no  trial  date  has  been 
set  I  was  released  in  Albany 
on  $1900  cash  bond  July  •. 
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Letters 


The  Beast  k  Us 


(C\mlin}ii'<i  jrofii  Page  .'<  ; 

H  ln»v   nHm«Hl   Simon    iwho  is  the 
fourth     vil.il      liiiiail'-r      iii     the 
novel):     ""Miv    ..-     ih.-     In-ast     lb 
only   us"     biiiiuu   is   lii'     tiiystu  . 
a  genius  perhaps  and    i  dieaiu 
er.  with  obviously  profound  m 
Si^l»ls  for    an    adull   mind,    rovnh 
Diore  so  for   ;i    ten   year  old     But 
tiis    role     m     itu      liiivie    is     loo 
•nnall    to    give    hi-     wonK    .«nv 
Credihility,   since   we  ha^e   iHM-n 
shown   (iothifi/4  eix-   of   hiin.    ,iiid 
\Ki\\    >ee     >nl>     .«    In'     iiioi  ■■    Lit.T 
Tliti.^      oa*'     of     (.oldin^  -.      m<»,>.t 
briili.uil      If  ici '  .oil-      i>      gr.-t<*l> 
ur»i1erpl<i  vcd    ir>    the    filni 

I  ill-  is  tiidde  up  for.  howe\er. 
by  the  :><■.. m!\  ;i.i(i  ! !ie  sensitiv- 
ity of  H.ilpn  ni.irvi-liously  por- 
trayed on  !(i<  .scree.-!  H"  '- 
greatly    [m-i  (lit-xfl     \i\     \\u-    turn 

of    eV('nt>    Whlvh     N.»ot!     u.  I  I  I     ;<li*»o 

ate  him     f'lj^i^y    And  .S;M!on      I>r 
fcpilr    A     v\<mdcrful     strciiKlh     of 
cii.irattrr.    fvrntuali>     he     must 
weep   -vadly,  lot   iir  «««•••«  i  l-i  :.rr 
til  it    the  drhunKttii/.at!()n   of    thr 
•ttitr    h«»Ts    IS    only    in    the    nal- 
aril    ordrr    of    thinjfs    and     that 
thr    '(  ivilixation"  he  had  placed 
jMt   murh   faith   in   is  only   a   piti 
fiiilv     wrak    mask    that    Mrtll    be 
npprd  off   at  the  <Jiehtest  prov 
o<  ation 

The  noble,  thr  intellectual 
and  thr  mystic  arr  left  to  Ihnr 
•  uii  devices  by  Jack  and  his 
hunters       Now     tti<-     »lrorik»     oru- 


h  H  .     !  hr    i>o>,«.'..-r 
VI  *v-<\       irid     r>c 
in  ;^cird  r: t  i.iU 
the    fire,     th<  u 
with   war    t»aiii! 


\'.'-  )  I  I  >  a  iv*.  -« y  -■» 
i»",i'i  >  1 1 H"  ;)o\  -, 
(lam  Kin  ro'iri'l 
faces     siii«'ared 

■  h»"\     remind    1 1- 


of    Other     youltjful    man  tuTs    m 
Berlin    sttnu      lhir!>     yrai  >    atjo 


Drum-  roll 


I  n 


•  ^    Ir  limjx'l-.    nl,<  re 


th-      lire      t)la/(  s      and      ttiunder 
l>«»  >iri3,    and    the    Ininters.    -^iavfs 
to    Iheir    t>ai  t)ari(     in>!in(N.    hr 
gin    ae;aiii    to    chant        "Kill    the 
i«>    Itiroat      !>a>h      iin 


be^.t      slit 
in  Ml  to 

ni'  I  ■►nhcr  (■ 

d  I  '■  I  tm-t 

S'  M-,(  Ml-     rri.i  fk     liic 

unfiiltillfd    k^t-nius- 


wiiniers     .S:iMori       tlu' 

and        I II  >        1 1 '  •  1  p  1 1  •  -v> 
end    of    his 
he     vs    hat 


terecJ    lo    deatii    t>y    the    hiood 
th  I  f  ^  t  \    w  a  r  r  1  o  r  •> 

in    thi.s    scene    wr    finally    no 
iM  e   the   iirin    viiai   tharaiier    in 
ihr  novel.  Roger     He  is  thr  per 
soiiifieation    of    the    lowest    in 
Stincts    in    man;    lacking    Jack's 
leadership    qualities    and    intei 
liffrncr.     he     shares    all    of     his 
chief's  lust  for  meat  and  bl<»od. 
He  IS  the  hrnchnana  wk«as  Jack 
ases  daring  the  fre^oeat  whip 
pins  »eiMOBi»  t»  keep  the   tribe 
in    >rder.    Roger  ts  tkns  the  to 
iai  aatitkesis  •'  Simon;  he  caa 
Bot  faikoaa   tke  dreaaier's  eon 
eept  of  the  beaaty  of  a  spirltoa! 
world.    It  is  fitting  that  he  yell 
tke  words  "There's  the  bea<tl!" 
Siason  wanders  into  tkal 


grue»ome  crowd,  for  to  Roger. 
Simon  IS  the  beast  —  the  in- 
(oiiiprciicasiblc  and  thr  un- 
known. 

Pii4';\      of    (oui>e,    is    thi-    lU'xt 
to    j^o      Ttie    mteiieiiual    cannot 
surviv'f     in     a     sorii'ly      luleci     l)> 
irr  iti on.ii   fvjries   cinUvs>  he  com 
pl«'l'l\    withdraws  from  thai  so- 
ciety       But     thi^     l*iU4>      caniiol 
d()       for      the      l>ari).irian.s      ha^c 
rohbed     him    of    his     identity       - 
in.-,      ^p«'<. -.      (  lliev    need    Ihein    to 
start   ttieir  fire-)      He  and  Ralph 
Aio    lo    Jac  k  s     tamp.    ancJ    plead 
eloquent  l\     for    a    rt'turn    to    rea 
son  Whicfi      IS     ln'ttfr"     cries 

Piyt!\  .  ■  to  hav'e  rvilrs  an<i  a^^rec. 
oi    to  tiunl  aruJ   kill"'    T.»  l>e  like 
,J  (i  k     or    sensit»le    like    Kalph'" 
Thi-    is    too    rnneh    for    the    luinl 
ft  -     i(  a(l»r    1  o    1>»',)  r  .    and    In-    oi 
der-      Hosier     to     lieave     a     roc  k 
iijxui     the     half  hliricl     l>)>      he 
low       As     i'ii;^>    s     f'.'-jv'v     frame 
fall-      tielpl's>l\       into      the      se.i, 
Kalo^i     totally    alone  now,   inu.-.l 
(lee! 

.Jack     IS     finally     [>  n  w  e  r  f  u  1 
enoMk^t)    to  rlo   awav    totally    with 
hi.->    enemy,     whose     very     ex 
istt-nce    IS    troublesome    to    hiro 
Iir    plans    for    Ralph    a    hideous 
pie  like     death,     and     prepares 
for    him    a   "stick,   sharpened    at 
both   ends."    Ralph   has   become 
the    prey     now,    and    is    chased 
all    throuch     thr     island    like    a 
scarrd    pig.     Jack    and   his    war 
riors    .srt     firr     to     the    trees    to 

~. » -..*     4t.-     L._  _  „  _     „  _  ~  «     *  W 

now  t  ry  out  for.  Thr  chant  has 
br^un  again  "Kill  thr  pi<;.  slit 
'is    throat,    butchrr    "im!" 

Kalph     IS     not     to     Ik*     caufjht 
ho'Afvt'r      for    tmraculcKJsI  V    Ihc 
sni(»k(»    fron.    the    fire    attracts    a 
res<  ne    ship    to    the    island        As 
adults      entei       i!i«-      scene,      ttie 
t)lo.>dthirsty      war  painted     bar 
l>arians   look    on   the  .screen    like 
a    bunch    of    kids    playing    cow 
>M»\'vi     i^nn     Ind';4ns       thev      h'->vc^ 
be«'n    retnrn*^fl    to   tlwir    rightful 
pt'rsp«'(t  I  ve      Fiut    f^alph  has  ex 
penenced    'lie    enri    of    an    ideal 
ist'.r     vonth.     a>     l)i»-     story     Con 
chide-,    he    cries    silenlly    in    the 
realization  that  Roini?  home  will 
charuje   things  only    in  outward 
a p^H  <«  i  a i .«.  c!ii>. 

f;olding's  book  is  a  master 
piece,  and  the  movie  a  ine 
cinematic  work.  The  visual 
iving  of  thr  island  and  the 
weird  barbarism,  nad  the  mu- 
sical background,  of  course  add 
to  the  depth  of  the  .story.  But 
more  important  is  the  faithful 
and  meaaingfttl  poriraval  ^f 
Ralph,  riggy  aad  Jack.  It  is  a 
frighteaiag  pictare  of  hoaian 
beings  being  stripped  of  their 
thin  outer  .«hell,  aad  we  may  i>e 
comforted  only  ia  the  tkoaght 
that  Ralph,  the  personiication 
ol  nobility,  ha#  imrviwed. 


(Continued  fr<yyn  Page  2) 

were  inevitably  failures  I  had 
had  enough  of  the  rah!  rah'  in 
high  school  I  liked  the  idea  of 
little  distinction  between 
classes,  hut  am  now  disgusted 
at  the  way  the  words  fresh- 
men" and  '  upperclHSSfoen"  are 
used  indiscriminately  as  labels 
and  smears  But  alas,  is  this  the 
new  Brandeis  already  or  just 
an  artihciai  image  of  what  la 
to  come  when  all  four  classes 
are  thoroughly  strvictured  and 
injected  with  an  administrative 
dose  of   "instant    pep 

Am  I  then  doomed  to  sej<re- 
gation  from  Brandeis  in  Hamil- 
ton or  are  there  other  opportu- 
nities to  break  the  provincial 
bonds  which  have  already 
formed  in  the  K*>*'tto '  I  can 
and  have  j^cone  up  to  the  Castle 
snack  bar  where  I  hHv«»  met 
soine  of  the  heathens  and 
actually  talked  to  them  But 
I  can't  rememtM*r  ei>;ht  names 
or  even  fares  that  1  am  mtio- 
duced  to  as  a  freshmen,  mean- 
ing a  freak  It  is  in  the  dorrn:» 
ami  "ilu-  dininj^  li.;!!:.  wh.ere 
s<KMal  <  xcharifcje  so  \  i  t  a  I  i  y 
nee  rss.irv  in  .<ny  nni\»-isHy  c  .in 
only  tak.-  pl.u  .■  '1  hf re  i(  is 
^^emiine  i>nt  it  i  >  ni  ()!«■<  is. -ly 
thfse  two  areas  Ui;<t  Uu-  admin- 
istration has  made  it  imi)os 
Ml)ie  for  such  mti'i  1  ours.-  u» 
lake    place 

The  frightening  thm^  atfout 
this  entir-e  c(»nt  ro\t:  >>  is  the 
inn*K-ence  or  even  wcirs*',  the 
acceptance  !•>  the  Class  of  't'7 
en  masse  of  tin-  .idmiinstrat  i  \'e 
intent  to  ct'.am^e  the  character 
of  this  univeisitv  .\.s  things 
stand  nov\  tin  .id  ni  ;nist  r  at  ion 
has  tx-en  successful  in  I's  at- 
It-mpt  to  instill  some  class 
spirit  in  the  Frt'shmcn  class  I 
want     to    let     this    .s<lt«>oi     know 

I. t      OHO     fr-»»cl,- 
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man  who  is  not  willm^i  t.)  be 
sl.r.otyped  as  ;'  memlnM  of 
this  class,  and  hojH-  tlu-re  are 
v.,y,,i*rly  n^ind«'H  INUIVIUU- 
AI>;  in  the  Class  of  (il  I  say 
this  I H^.  uu.se  so  far.  I  find  my 
self  ;>  vrrv  sn\all  minority  I 
hope  that  the*  majority  of  the 
freshmen  will  l>e  m  time  eon- 
verteci  to  the  individualism 
which  lias  Immmi  the  tradein.jik 
of  Hrandfis  Cniversity  aiu^  not 
the  new  c!as,s  consciousm-ss" 
which  has  spread  likr  a.  malig- 
nant tninoi  in  the  ghrtt.)  con- 
cht-ion.s    of    Hamilton    Quadran- 

rk«r»      HM^»n      'a  t 


Learn  To  Box!! 

Be  a  matter  in  tK«  art  of  %e\t- 
defen««.  Ekpcrt  trmin^rt'  t«cret« 
con  be  yo«r«!  Na  eqaipment 
needed.  Forivi  a  caM^at  baxing 
club  aiwawg  y**"  frf««ds  fo«  tun, 
self -confidence  and  real  ^r**^^^ 
«;•««.*  r*«k««nl«*«  b«<»cbMre  mn4  I 
!c$jon$  M**  d«llo»      S*«d  f 
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HAPPINKSS  CAN'T  BUY  MONKY 

Witli  tuition  c-osti  .HteAciilv  on  the  rise,  more  %\\i\  riion»  iirid«T- 
Hnwlu*t4iM  rirt'  lookm<  into  the  rttiidcnt  lo,tn  pUii  If  you  ,ir« 
one  Hucli,   yoci    wcMild   ito   well    to   coii-iKjcr   tli**   cise   of    IrNund 

SlK!tfi><H. 

lie^mul,  th«»  mm  of  an  unemployed  fw^jiii  ^\f%\%^r  in  Sirni^htr- 
ei»e<l  (  in'uiii.'itAiieess,  Moithiiia.  hH<i  hi-<  l»<'?irt  set  i»ii  Knint;  t^> 
oollei?**,  hut  luH  futlKM,  akn,  OMild  not  affoni  to  .nenii  him. 
l/<N)Hid  apjtlie*!  for  a  Ke<eMt«H  Srliomi-sliip,  hut  fii'^  ren(iii«|{ 
8p«H^l,  ala-s.  wsH  r»4d  very  r«{M<l  three  worcfi*  an  h<Mir  rtnci 
U'fore  lie  eoulcJ  hin.-ih  th«»  tirst  pa^**  ol  Iih  rxMn,  the  Kef^enU 
hjul  dtwed  their  hnefrnseK  rroK-slv  find  j^oiie  Ikmiic  Leonici  ttirn 
a|»(>li<*4l  lor  an  jtthletic  "Mth'j^arnhip.  hut  he  h.i«l,  aUs,  nuly  *  hihr** 
•tlilet^c  hWiII  piekinj^  U|>  lK»el>ees  with  hu  toe««  srid  thin,  tlfM, 
iifoii.>ed  only  He«'tiuij  eiitluiMiAsm  .iiiioii^  the*  concii'Vi 

Ami  then  liappy  (l!*y'  l#*»md  Ir^irned  of  the  student  lonn 
plan:  he  eoiiUi  Ixtrrow  nuMiey  tor  Iu.h  tciition  aiiwi  rejiay  it  ill 
eauv  uMtiilliii«"td«<  .ift^T  In*  l»*il  s<  l(«»ol! 

Happily   l/e<»rii<l  I'liroIliNi   m   thf*  SiMitheiwt^^ni   Montana  C<»l- 


^Mk  y,  M.onliJiisliMUcM 


iMje  of  IauoIiii  aihJ  RirrttornUofi  nr.^fnt  nu'l  (ui|»|Mlv  iK^n^Jtii  a 
C'tllt'iif  ciri^'-r  tlml  ie.rfw  h.ipjn<'r  vf-ir  h\  v.'/»f  5!i,i''»'(l.  it  l>«- 
miiit'  all.'m»'tli«'r  tN--»(ji(.ic  ei  !im  ■*-  m  m  wir  !>.r.i;j-te  Ij^.ml  lut'i 
a  r**-*"!  fiauieil  AnuH  l.ivrt  IMuntlM-lh'  witii  li^ir  likf  iK-At^-n  H'J(i 
nrMi  ryf-H  lik.f  i\\<»  '♦ock«*iH  lui;  oi  lAke  i  *<mus**  I  >»v»'  Krip^MHi 
Uietii    HI    \b*    Imh    iMOMt    jrtlfii,    xud    thev    wen*    |"*ir..»  !..•<(    ihi    St. 

CrLifHIIH    I  )j*\ 

H«|>^>(lv  thev  rii)»d«»  pUn»*  to  \te  n\nrr\t^  imme'lmt-e^v  »ft^r 
r<Miiii>eiieeiiieiit  (►l-tcw.  »!*•*.  thn'  ^cr*-  lu-v  i  r  to  e<Hii«»  to  tnutiofi 
l>eeau>«*  l/N>nid.  ^Iih.  If^riw**!  th^t  Afiim  Livin.  hk»*  hoo'«HI, 
WAH  in  (••>ll»'i;f  fiu  n  ^tudt'ut  1  ohii  wli.rli  Tuejtut  tli«t  1m*  uot  iMily 
hid  t^i  r>*pi»\  liM  (Wii  loHii  afi«*r  i;r«duA*ioi»  hut  *!■♦<»  .Anna 
Ijvi.t  I*  Ai»d  tti.'  j'»t>,  %\\.A,  tli.tt  Wit.-*  wtitiiin  l<»r  lv**'»inJ  (*t  Umi 
Butt**  Ou^r  W»rk»  -tunply  di<i  not  (wv  (-mourIi,  »Iis.  Ut  ower 
l»oth    I'wttis.    pi  iH    t-Mil    !iiud    lo.Ki    Atid    eiotliKii^    nud     tei>*\iit»o« 

Mrnv*'    ^''Hri'**!.    I  ^»ui<<    \n<i    Ahm    i  liii    s;<i     '•«!!    tnl   !it 

Murlhofi  (  'lijwrrt  l>*H  <\ni  tri'vl  |m  liu.i  iii  i!i>«w»»r  f.t  tdt'o  f>rih- 
Umu  "lud.  suf*  cu  »ii<;i  tii»'v  (hi'  I  •!  >  t»ot  kii»w  w(»»M;i.r  ►r 
Iiiit  Mt.iUni  (  ii^ftf  >-tl«-«  l(»*i(»*«i  thiMn  tiu.l  nil  njkswcf  all  1  kiftw 
IM  thit  \'!*rhw»rnM  tnst^  i;'*"*-!  nud  S'W>k  rvhI  <im'1  hit<»r  R'^'hi  nod 
wh«*ri  tie'  'I'Ki'U  tjillMT  nU'l  tie-  wi»rlil  is  !»l?i(k  •»-*  tin-  j>tt  tioui 
|*<>1<>  |.t  iHti',  it  H  •  li'viji  i*(  coinl  »rl  mini  ■«tli>*i»«*liiei  to  Ih*  nurs 
that  MirHx»roH  wtll  alwuv*  privide  tiic  sstnt^  fn-v  f»l»*»*.Hure, 
Mif  HtfUf  iiist  i;it  iti(^  toi.icr.i  (it\i>r.  Ill  ;ill  tlliii's  ,t.i(tl  c;l.ini\i  *M<J 
OfHwlitioiiH     Idtt's  ill  I  kn.)w 

siruplf  i>ii>-  li  tlirir  ttii«i.Mit  i'i*ff<  il«d  not  rouie  due  uiitil  iiiry 
left  ^rlif)-*!,  wlu'  tli**(i  tlie\  jint  woultin't  leavf  srhooi  '  Si  *il*»r 
receivitijt  tiiiMr  imi  iirior  s  iltnrrt»H  tliey  re-enr  tHt^l  .lud  took 
riiHs|«-r'-.  I  It -tjr' •<*•■;  \ft<T  tliit  thev  to.ik  d^*' tor'.H  dcj^rjvM  lo?»cl< 
Hii'l  Ioh'Ih  of  thetn  until  to-i.iy  I^Nxmi  .tud  AriiiA  Ij^i.t,  IkiIJi 
*J^'  '*■' .  '»'»*J'  HUH  Ml  nrinM.  M'no  O'ho'm  ••  ••*■»»  •'•  .  i»m«»»»»|Mi}i , 
Huiii'tTH*  I>'tt<'r>,  ''irM|»"uilt'nr<".  \ftf  t  m.^rv  M*»'ltriu«',  ("ivil 
Kncin<*erinK.  <  >ptiMn«»trv,  W'H».|piilp,  -uid  I  )»'wey  IVriinftU. 

I  heir  .student  lottiiH,  at  the  enci  oi  I'nc  is-^t  ieic«l  yeAf, 
aniount^i  to  m  onihinfNj  t^ital  (4  nirH*U*en  iiulh on  d'tdan*  m 
Burn  Trtiich  they  i>rolMil>ly  would  have  hMiiui  wwiie  diffimity  i'» 
reimvin^j  li%ci  not  the  l>e[mrtinent  <»{  the  Int4»n<»r  nn-i^jUy  di^- 
ciaf^  Ui«(n  a  Naikmal  I'^rk.  o  im>  m>.  th.^^m 

#         ♦         ♦ 

Yfnt  d(*n't  n««d  «  ttudent  l<nu%  Jutt  a  little  laotte  cli«M#e — • 
fo  grmS  m  pmvk  f*f  tmoking  plrarure:  Bfarlboroa.  aald  in  mli 
Mft§  •tmten  in  fmmiliar  $oft  pmck  mnd  FUp-Tai^  bmx. 
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Ping -Pong  with  Fidel 


{Continued  jrom  Page  3) 
litoek  t4»  sirctcli  sar  legs  after 
the   long   ride  —  the   I  •  n  c  ^  "  ^ 
Freedom  Ride  in  history — and 
saw  a  house   with  a  siga  pto- 
claimiBff   It   a   **C*niaiiUee  for 
the  I>cfeMc  •f  the  RevohitiMi/' 
Aba,  we  thMir>it,  this  mast  he 
mm€  mi  thaac  "seeret  spy  eaia- 
fMltteaa"  that  the  emilcs  is  Mi- 
ami talk  ah^at,  so  we  knocked 
om  the  door  to  investif ate.     A 
healthy -looking   woman  in  her 
mid  -  forties    answered,    d  i  s  h- 
towel  In  hand;  we  told  her  that 
we     were     American     students 
come  to  see  Cnba,  and   wonid 
sbx  m»!*^   te^Iling    u&   what  her 
sign  meant  and  whether  it  was 
tme    that    she    was    running    a 
spy  committee?    She  looked  at 
us  as  if  we'd  just  notified  her 
that  there  were  two  elephants 
on  her  roof.     What?  she  finally 
managed,    laughing    a    ^ood 
Jaugh;  you  must  be  yanqiiis  in- 
deed!  Then:  here,  sit  down,  act 
as  if  it  were  your  home,   1  will 
call    my    family    and    wv    wiii 
talk.  We  sat  down  on  the  pore  h 
and  the  family   appeared,  three 
daughters   (one   bearing  ieiiion- 
ade),  two  uncles,  a  grandfather; 
then    little   by    little   the   neigh- 
bors   and    passer.sby    joined    in 
iiroijnd  us  and  we  h^<i  a  crowd 
iuil  of  questions      That  was  the 
way    it    happened    many    times 
altirwards       we      tilked      witJi 
them    for    three    hours    about 
America,    our    trip,    the-    racial 
situation,  peac-e,   the  n  volution, 
the    mvi'.'^^ion,    tiie    crisis,    l.atin- 
Amenca,     about     children     and 
aljoui   tile  w«rtiii«i    <  it   Vk  as  Vt  ry 
hot.    and   liny    wtie   at   ia.st   liv- 
ing; to  do  scuuelhing  about  it  by 
]  (aril  in^      '  i  ••■^      ••  •  i       "'^ '  '"      '  ''•' 
j.-i.tiid),    and    liii..l!>     we    talked 
i,r,oul   tilt    I'lMniiiiltee.   Its  func- 
tions   (there    w.>"<    one    en    every 
bieck        to      di^l  r  it'ule      r   a  I  .  <>  o 
card*^     check    and    arrar,>.'t     \  a( 
t  iii.il  KUiN       k«  (  p      .1      1  1  c  "I  d      of 
biittis  and  deatns,  colh  c  I  «  inpty 
bott  h  s    ami     \\  .t-If     p.-p*  '      ^'  'I' 
the     sidewalks      swtpt      and     to 
iiave    oiH-    peisen    awak(     at    all 
times  ill  ca.s»    <d  tinergcnt  y     We 
Imi.^htd  our  lemonade  ,  nttived 
a    uarin  gocjd  b>  «    frc*m  all,  and 

It  It 

We  had  a  welcoming  meeting 
at  Havana  I'niversity.  Riven  by 
the  Federation  «f  I  niversity 
Students   which    had    invited    us 

«f      i    U  U<t      <•»«%»      pM»i»       ..•.<.,.      ■>.  .       ^.  »..  I 

rxpefises.  The  four  hour  mee*- 
ing.  full  of  speerhcs.  questions, 
and  answers,  took  place  in  the 
•Hall  of  Martyr?*,  so  named 
becanM'  tkr  waSSs  were  covered 
with  the  portraits  of  hundreds 
of  students  from  the  university 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
struggle  against  BatisU;  some 
were  shot  in  demonstrations, 
some  hilled  and  mutilated  after 
torture,  some  simply  disap- 
peared. 1  wondered  to  myself 
at  these  students,  so  different 
from  ours,  who  had  died  for 
thei/  beliefs,  and  1  wondered, 
grimly,  how  many  more  oor 
traits  would  have  lo  be  hunj 
in  the  Hail  of  Wairiyi^  «*•  »hi 
American  civil  rijjhts  nioxe 
ment  before  that  Revolution 
could   be  accomplished 

Our  n»-xt  impre«.sion-  \\ »  i« 
less  sctntxr  We  w»'rc  t..k«  ii  1(» 
fee  llie  beaulifiii  Hal;aiia  il«  i 
£  s  t  e  luiusing  dc\  »  lc»piio  rit 
wnere  we  wt  re  greelc d  with 
the  most  exuberant  fncndluoss 
and  enthusiasm  This  develop 
ment  is  t\\v  t)est  in  Cuba  and 
thert  f'>re    untypical    of    hcuMng 

I  ^,-.1,       .  ^.     O—    r-i  rrxtr-  r.  t 

Stage  but  the  feeling  of  con 
fidence  and  optimism  of  the 
peoi)le  wh(»  lived  there  ^  we 
Americans  had  to  confess  that 
we  had  never  sc  i-n  confidence 
like  tins  this  confidence  ^v 
lat^r  inund  to  trr  tnituirtf,  TTiCrc 
than  standard  It 
way    of    life 

The  next  flay 
biggest  surprise 
the  resort  area 
having  lunch,  when  the  rumor 
spread  that  Fidel  Castro  was 
tiit-ie  Wc  forSCJl  our  food  in  a 
CtHond  and  rush*  d  out  Tb«»re 
he  was.  Dr.  V.dcl  Castro  Rnz, 
nonchalantly  playing  ping-jxmg 
with  a  12-ytar  oui  Cuban  kid 
who  was  no  more  excited  than 
had  he  V^een  playing  with  his 
uncle  Wc  stood  and  ,cap<^d, 
amazed  at  the  calm  and  relaxed 


atxTM>sphere  of  the  proceedings. 
We  were  the  only  excited  and 
nervous  ones,  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  high  dignitary 
and  a  living  legend  of  univer- 
sal fame.  But  lor  the  Cubans 
who  stood  around  and  kibitzed 
it  was  nothing  extraordinary: 
'*it's  just  Fidel,  our  Fidel,  with 
whom  we've  talked  many  times 
already,  we  know  him  and  he 
knows  us,  and  we  understand 
one  another  —  why  are  you 
nervous?" 

When  the  kid  had  finished 
him  np — I  think  Fidel  purposely 
let  him  win,  at  least  1  hope  so 
— Fide*  looked  around,  said 
hello  and  welcome  to  us,  and 
asked,  did  any  of  us  play  ping- 
pong?  We  huddled  at  length 
and  chose  our  champion,  who 
rolled  up  his  sleeves.  Fidel  re- 
taliated by  taking  off  his  shirt. 
Thev  warmed  up,  then  our  man 
took  off  his  shirt.  Then  the  bat- 
tle began.  Our  man  was  good, 
very  good,  with  a  fast  and 
flasiiy    ganH\    but    Fidel    was 


stea<1y  and  very  accurate.lt  <vas 
1  ard-fought  and  close,  but  Fidel 
took   it  by  a  slini  margin.    OK, 
said  he,  that  was  good,  let's  play 
another?    Accepted.     It   was  an 
even    tougher    battle,    tight    all 
the  way,  neither  man  getting  a 
distinct    lead.    They    went   into 
a  tie  and  dueled  sharply  as  the 
tension  in  the  audience  rose  to 
fever,    'then,   with    a   ooe-po»nt 
advantage.    Fidel     switched    to 
psychological  warfare;   "If  you 
win   this  wMc,"   h€   said   is   cur 
man  Richard,  "you  will  become 
Prime  Minister  of  Cuba!"  That 
did    il.    Our   champion    lost   his 
nerve    and    his    serve.     It    was 
over.   America's  greatest  oppor 
tunity    was    lost,    and    a    great 
danger    to    the    Cuban    Revolu- 
tion v.as  averted.   The  tvv^  fom- 
batants     shook     hands    and     we 
clu.stered    around    our    <lef»ated 
champion,  consoling  him    That, 
we  told  him.  is  the  way  the  ball 
bounces       It     was     duly     trans- 
lated. 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OK.  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them  of  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Waltham 

Route   12S  —  Exits  4B  end  48e  of  Winter  Street 


is   the   Cuban 

we    had    f>iir 

We     were     at 

of     Varadero. 


CITY  HALL  GRILL 

16   vQfietie*   of   pizza 

lobsters   ond    steaks   our   speciolty 

611    Moin    Street 

ORDfRS   TO   GO  — CALL   TW   3  1*80 


SPECIAL    TfRMS    FOR    SPORTS   TEAMS 

Banquet  and  Funchon  Fociltties  tor  Up  to  150  Persons 

For  tK«  Finest  Dtnin^  Room  Ace ommodot ions       -  Cocktodt 

Feoturtn^  Rib  Room  Roost  Ree«  •nd  SttccyloMt  Moinc  Lobsfet 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Coli    TWinbrook     y-S/OO 


LADI 


WEEK 


AT  THE  COOP 

LADY  HAMILTON  BLOUSES 

NOW  3  'or  *1 0^° 


Reg.  *5  and  *6 


SIZES  6  to  18  •  (*4  each} 


EVAN  Pl< 

Reg.  *1 6"  to  »24" 


NOW  *1 2 


SIZES  8  to  18 


ONE  WEEK  OWLY! 

BR  AMDEIS  COOP 


572  SOUTH  STREET 


REMEMBER  YOUR 


10% 


PATRONAGE 
REFUND 


i  "BUY  Vmm  YOU  SAVE 
SAVE  VmaiE  YOU  BUY 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

10% 

PATRONAGE 
REFUND 
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Poge  Eight 


THE     JUSTICE 


Oct^Wr  22,   IMS 


Judges  Lose  to  bates 
For  5th  Soccer  Defeat 


Wain  Play  Soaer  Frkby 


bowing  to  Bates   6-2,  last 
new    forvvard   line,   couldn't  cope   with    Bates*  speed, 


By  PEIE  WEINER 

The  Brandeia  Booters  continue<l   their   losing   ways, 

Saturday.    Brandeis,    sporting    a 

prowess  and  Dave  Haglund.  .  r»„f^«»   «:* 

Brandeis  w,.s  personally  squelched  by  Haglund,  who  scored  four  of  Bates    six 

goaU.    Haglund  scored  once  in 

On  fh«  Judge's  Bench 


Basketball  focus 


By  Jeff  Cohen 


IU«kft»v»M  JMH*i*n»^f  the  focus  of  sports  interest  during  the 
past  week  on  a  number  of  different   fronts 

The  greatest  basketball  team  ever  assembled,  the  Boston 
Celtics,  opened  their  first  season  in  14  years  without  the  magi- 
cian Bob  Cousy.  and  immediately  won  its  first  two  games  — 
loving  with  the  Baltimore  Bullets  and  squeezing  past  the  very 
dangerous  Cincmnati  Royals 

Cousy  meanwhile,  was  greeting  alx)ut  50  candidates  for 
the  Boston  College  varsity  at  the  Heights  The  new  BC  coach 
immediately  announced  that  because  his  squad  lacks  height  he 
would  play  a  running,  pressing  brand  of  basketball 

Brandeis  got  into  the  act  also  Irving  Olin  and  Gene  Booth 
received  some  26  candidates  for  the  varsity  in  the  opening 
four  days  of  practice  and  immediately  learned  a  few  truisms 
at>out  Brandeis  basketball  Whereas  Cousy  can  moan  about 
only  having  four  or  five  ball  players  over  6  4,  Olin  can  now 
moan  atK>ut  only  having  one  or  two  players  over  61 

For  ihe  uninitiated  the  difference  between  a  ball  club  that 
averages  6  feet  and  one  that  averages  6  3  or  6  4  is  the  difference 
between  a  loser  and  a  winner  Basketball  has  berome.  in  the 
last  decade,  a  game  for  goons  The  great  ball  players,  with  one 
or   two   notable   exceptions,    »land    tx'tween   6-4   and   seven   feet 

tall  t.      T    J 

Olin  has  his  own  ideas,  however.  at>out  what  the  Judges 
w.{!  and  v.':!I  not  be  ab'.»^  <o  do  without  the  requisite  height 

Once  things  get  going  the  Brandeis  basketball  practices 
will  be  cIose<l  to  everyone  Olin  plans  a  special  intrasquad 
scrimmage  before  the  season  begins  to  introduce  the  team  to 
the  school  Until  that  time,  however,  the  doors  will  l>e  closed 
For  those  thai  saw  the  basketball  schedule  in  the  Gazette 
last  week  and  didn't  recogni/e  a  few  names,  here's  a  short  run 
down  N  Y  IJ  IS  one  of  the  be^t.  perhaps  the  t)ebt.  team  in  the 
Country  Assumption  and  St  Michael's  are  two  ol  ihe  i>esi 
SIM  ill  (..llei^e  h-.uos  in  New  Kngland  and  the  two  oth<'r  New 
York  schools,  C.   W.  Post  and   Kings  Point,  tigure  to  be  tough. 

X- Country  Team  Places 
Second  in  Two  Meets 


in 


."),    ilr;tn(iei.s 


\.  in-  I  r  -: 


of 
ed 


needed    d 

pfi  l>    for 
meet      i  .s     .<  i 

Acadvfiiv 


By    MIKt;    Tl  KAN 

The    P»ran(i»Ms   ('r')s.  (  ount  ry    team 
two   trianKiil'if"  riieet.^   last    week. 
On    'I'ijes,i«y.    ',  )v:..;ni     i 

f.nled     lo    frittT    a    full     te,irn 
five   men     Th*'   Judt;>'>   wi-re 
bv    I'o    -    capti  n>    I>i'i    F*'l  irtu.Ti 
ami     F^i     C,,i>' .iru!  i.i  \       F'l..r-r...o 
fini.sli(-l  .MLj'i'h    m   !fi.'   fM'M   ami 
first    .UP,  'ri:.,'    th.'    I'.r  irsdfi.s    run 
nt-r.s    Ht     A  <  -  f  ili»A'<i   hv  Gas- 
tanqu.iy,      Chri-      'nj\        M  itin> 
C.oldrn.in     and     frciutiin     Ai'ie 

I'hf  si  .ry    w.i  .   .1    little  differ- 
em   on    ih.     first   home    meet   o 
In.      >eivMi     ou     October     17th 
iJf  uhi.  1^  eanu'i  a  'u^cond  place 

M^.i  i.y  beatir-,4  Si  An>i<-m's 
l)'v  iw  >  ;..):nis  Botli  te.un^  were 
OV--I  iH.-v.  r  i  l>v  d  sirorikj  luf'-, 
s<|uad  Ui  r  1  »'>k  ih-'  fir>t  U\r  *■-■ 
p;.u'-.->  l-'r  .--^Miuaii  Al  ( io(i/,at;''«' 
ir.-<l     U).'     .ludki-'^     l>v      lakifi>i 


t'jok  second  place 


firii^hed     l^'Flimi 

►.-t')n    Uriiver.sjtv 


pth    r\n(\    future 
le     le.mi       The 


!  \ 


1 1  • » 1 1 1 » •      on 
the     Coj-vt 


pros 

n»'x  t 

Ciiiard 


the  first  and  second  periods 
and  twice  in  the  fourth  period. 
Bates'  other  two  goals  were 
scored  by  Bob  Lanz.  in  the 
second  and  fourth  periods. 
Lanz's  two  goals  gave  him  a 
total  of  ten  for  the  first  four 
games 

Dan  Obasun  scored  the 
Judges'  first  goal  on  a  penalty 
kick  in  the  third  period.  The 
other  goal  was  scored  by  a 
newcomer,  Pete  Barnett,  late 
in  the  fourth  peritxi. 

The  Judges  should  k>e 
strengthened  in  their  remain- 
ing seven  games  by  the  addi- 
tion of  three  new  squad  mem- 
bers. Pete  Barnett  has  already 
added  to  the  t>ooters'  attack  in 
his  first  game  Wilmon  WaHy- 
Bryan,  from  Jamaica.  BWI, 
will  enhance  the  team's  poten- 
tial Jon  Director,  a  letterman, 
returns  to  the  Brandeis  soccer 
scene  after  a  short  absence. 

Coach  John  Hughes  has 
switched  his  forward  line 
around  to  get  more  speed  and 
aggressiveness  from  his  team. 
The  new  line  has  McLaughlin 
as  outside  left,  Cadman  Mills 
inside  left.  Dan  Obasun  center 
forward,  Wally  Bryan  as  inside 
left  and  Assim  Erdilek  outside 
right 

Hughes   hopes    he   can   add 

i,ome    more    scoring    punch    to 

the  weak  Brandeis  attack    But 

there  is  still  the  problem  of  the 

defensive  line    Thirty  live  goals 

have    bt'en    m  ort^d    j^auist    the 

.Ju(i^t  N    in    Uw    ^<ariie.s      (ioalies 

Ferry   Kemper    and  Steve  Stern 

liave  done   a   fitie  job   trying   to 

{)rotect    the    Brandeis    goal,    al 

though     they've     had     to     make 

b  e  t  w  e  e  n    twenty     and     forty 

saves  a  game 

Cioalie  Steve  Stern  was  voted 
an  All  Arneric.i  choK c  for  last 
wtH^k,  for  his  etTorts  in  ihe  MIT 
game  Th.e  two  ofTirials  and 
MIT  C  o  a  (•  [1  Bat  term :»n  <:avc 
their  votes  to  Stern  Stern 
made  4  1  saves  m  ttie  game, 
equivalent  to  about  70  save** 
in  a  liockey  game  For  each 
game,  the  opposing  coaches  and 
the  two  onicicjis  clioose  a  plav- 
i\  V>h.)  \\:j,v.  bee!'.  01 1 1  <t;j  tubn  t» 
in  the  game  for  .»  spot  on  the 
Ali-Amencan    learn. 


The  annual  soccer  game  be- 
tween the  Afro-Asian  Wein 
StudenU  and  their  Euro- Amer- 
ican counterparts  will  be  held 
Friday.  October  25,  at  3:15  p.m., 
at  Gordon  Field  (the  old  foot- 
ball field). 

The  game  was  originally 
scheduled  lor  Saturday  but  has 
been  pushed  back  at  the  last 
minute.  This  will  allow  the 
varsity  soccer  playing  Wein 
students  to  participate  in  the 
game. 

The  faculty,  student  body 
and     administrative     personnel 


WEST  END 


€tto! 


SERVICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  •n4  TRAILfftS 


P  TWi 

4AAAA4AA 


ECOHO.   CAR 
CAR   RENTALS 

809   Moin    Street 

WALTHAM,    MASS. 
ifibft»ok   3-9338 


are  invited  to  the  game  being 
held  free  of  charge. 

The  next  varsity  soccer  game 
will  be  played  at  American  ln< 
ternational  College,  Worcester, 
on  Saturday  morning. 


M.  A.  CRIENHILL  PRESENTS 


"THE  WORLD'S 
•    GREATEST   GOSPEL 
SINGER' 

MakaHa 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Frt^y,  Oc»o^«f  2S    1:30  P.M. 

DONNCU.Y 

RiCRMORIAL    THCATfIC 

Tick«fs:  $4.00,  3.25,  2.t0,  2.20 

HM    1-1  §27    


Record  Players  -  TV  -  Rodios 


ALL 


All  Mokes  Rcpoircd  bf  Factory  AMH»oriz«^  Espoff* 
LP   RECORDS    AT   25%    DISCOUNT    OFF    REGULAR    PRICES 


WATCH  CITY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

457    MOODY    STREET  TW    4  4582 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Itatian  Restaurant 

PIZZA,    SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,    SEA    FOOD 

Open  Tue«.  fhrv  Thurt  ,    1  1    A  Ml  1PM 
Fn    ond  Sot.,    I  1   A.M.   12  P  M.      Sunday,  3  P  M     11    P  M 


rW    4-34/  i 


FAST    TAKE  OUT   SERVICE 

619   MOODY   ST. 


Mac  Football  liilramiirals 
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nislK""!   SIX    ■.«N  'trvi-;   ;»«'!iin<i   Ci<>[» 

wiTc      {f.*-jtangua  V ,      R.jy.      and 
Ciol'lrivati. 

Tins  w,m  th«*  first  rrK-^f*  run 
on  Uu'  ri  V  w  4  .'J  muW-  H  <)  rii  »• 
c«nirs«'  Th»'  race  inchi'i.Ml  iwu 
laps  Arnind  tfu"  old  s<Kxrr  fu-Ui 

two  finish,ini4  laps  ar<)ur\d  the 
Old  s/K'(rr  field  Cro.ss  country 
pr'>s{H*cl.s  look  hriKhter  as  thr 
Tvjfls  -  St  Anselm  nuK-l  saw 
iweivf  men  ptii^t  tiif  iieia  i<jr 
Brandei.s  Many  of  th*^se  Vvyji 
wore  rwit  for  the  sp<irt  for  the 
fir.st     time     and     providi'd     the 
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A  t  'i  '  k 

and  lh( 


By 

atiil'"lu-    pro 
Ix-tjan      la.st 
fla^i     f(v>tball 
Th»-  ('h<*rry  Memorials 
I'geloAS  stHMt\  U)  1m-  the 
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with    e  1 K ! ' ' 


STFVK   f;<)IJ)STFIN 


WALTHAM  MOTOR  INN 


1.1  s> 


and    \ 


'if  the  cifc^ht  ti-am  circuit 
Both  s^xirl  iinblt'mishtN-1  r»M- 
'•[d>  In  four  jt^ainr-.  the  C'hfrry 
M'-rnonals  have  *:'ore<i  eighty 
l>.»int,s  while  holdini4  tlu'ir  op 
(.xnieriLs  to  two  Th-'  IJfcJ'-loW.-.. 
whoM'  rt-v«;td  >tijnds  at  2  0, 
lavt'  iM-'-n  sparkt^l  by  the  ex- 
cellent all  around  play  of  Phil 
F^'aul 

Unlike  past  year-i  where  there 
have  b<H>n  an   A  and  B  (novice)! 
league,    this    year    there    is   only 
one  circuit.    These  unusual  cir 


cul^slanct■.-^      resulted      Ini^ause 
only     two    t«'atn.s      the    I'k^tlows 
and    the    Rosses,    subtnilted    r>>->, 
ters  to  play  fia^i  fooi'oail    m   tho 
rougher    and    oion'    e.xfxrurufMj 
A      league      Conse<i!icntlv       the 
attitetic  depaiiiiu-ui  Iwt-.  d   c;d;'d 
that    two   t*'ain    trophic>   will    1h' 
t>res<'nted  at  the  end  of  the  sea 
.son.  oiu-   going   to   the  champion 
of     Ihe     h«ague     excluding     the 
llgi'lows    and     Rosses,    and    one 
tropliy  going  to  eith«'r    ihf  I'g*-- 
lows   or    Rossi's   d*'{H'ndin^;    who 
has  the  best   r<)und 


ultif  ot- 


Rei)resefitirvj 

fhf    Wjifh.in 

Feoturing 

Ihc  Gouryrwt  Room 
_ .  J 

11  n>i 

Unicorn  Cocktml  [  '»ung^' 
TOTTEN   POND   ROAD 

off  RTE.    128  WALTH*s* 

'  *^'    r.ljf*i       ''.  tr**.-'      (••t      4H''' 

899  3000  —  TWX  894  4415 


I'l    functional    design    ard    comfort, 

10   the   heor)     'f   'hf"    world's   '»f  leottfJC 
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Sterling — Watch    Repoirs 


—  Jeweiry 
Jewel  ry    Repairs 


Sterling  Jewelers 

Wailhavi  »  f  tncs(  Jeu^clry  Store 

TW   4^080 

S^eciol  Ditcoonf  to  Bron^tt  StodenH  owd  Focoltr 


■  n  <wr  am  ^a  Ai 

Closest    loundromot 
fo  Brondeis 


LAUNDRY  AND  CLEANING  VILLAGE 

1025C  Main  St.  -  Near  A&P 
at  Bank  Square 


I 


rw%rr 


10 


ONE 

this  CDUpM 


It 

ID. 


double  load  w 


a>ii 


1tl%ll 


Nome 
Address    .  . 
Tei«pKon« 


Good   until 
Oct.    29 


THREE  PAIR  slacks  or  skirts  dry  cleaned  for 


ONLY  M<><> 

I         Cpleoted  ikirti  more) 


Nome 
AddreM    .  . 
TelepKone 


Good    until 
Oct.    29 


TAvMOV  4    1933 


I  I 


Hoddtiifl  Cortor,  ^ulHzor  Prise 
winning  publisKer  ond  editor  of 
Hie  Groenville  (Missiuippi)  Delta 
Democrotic  Times,  will  tpeok  ot 
Brondeit  Sunday,  November  3,  at 
2:00  P.M.,  under  the  sponsortkip 
of  SPEAC.  Mr.  Carter  it  the  ou- 
tHor  of  o  recently  published  book, 
"First  PersoN  Plural.- 


YOU  toa  c««  p«fticip«f«  im  m 
tonoral  and  IntarottiMf  mtuwm 
wMi  ffka  oditart  aW  staff  a#  ll^t 
WILD  Mowtpoper,  tbe  Jitetica.  At 
no  oHiar  time  tkic  weak  will  if 
be  possible  to  revile  —  and  be 
reviled  by  —  all  the  editors 
together.  (Moiimon  ba»«m«nt, 
7  00.) 

For  those  who  hove  o  vogue 
ond  undefined  interest  in  these 
things,  we  will  ossign  copy  and 
evaluate  the  issue.  We  will  oisa 
introduce  our  mystery  guest,  the 
PHANTOM. 
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AAUP  Concludes  Aberle  Investigation, 
Concurs  on  Absence  of  Explicit  Issues 

. ^ . — A 

Ex 'Ambassador  Tran  Van  Chuong 
To  Discuss  Vietnam  at  Gen  Ed  S 


'Potential  Threat'  Cited 

rre.t  f  on  Pa(fi'  Tfirvi') 

The  American  As.soriation  of  I'liiversity  IVofessor.s 
has  eonehided  its  iiivestiK^atioii  of  Dr.  Kathleen  (iou^h 
Aberle's  claim  that  President  Ahram  L.  Sachar'.^  repri- 
mand   of    luT    liist    year    eonsti  4. ■ — 


Former   Soiith    Vietnamese 
Chuong.  who  resigned  his  diplomatic 


Ambassiulor  to  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Tran  Van 
|H»st  in  Washin^^tiui  alter  ei^hl  years  and  pul)licl\' 
broke  with  his  daughter,  Mme.  Nro  Dink'  Nhti,  in  protest  against  the  policies  of  the 
Diem  re^nme,  will  speak  here  October  31,  id  7  o'clock  in  Schwaitz  Auditorium  as  a  guest 
of  (ien.  Kd.  S. 

Dr.  Chuong's  si>eech  wdll  concern   its*']f  with  his  opj>osition  to  the  Diem  regime. 

which  ho  feels  is  losing  the  war+ 
it.    South    Vietnam   to   the  Com- 
munist Viet  Cong  guerrillas  j 

Born  June  2,   1893  at  Phy  Ly 
In   wtjat  IS  now  N'flh  Vietnam, 
Ambassador  Chuong  is  a  mem- 
ber   of    a     distuiguistied    South 
Vietn  i'!ies«'      family      and      has 
spent  most  of  his  life  m  -Saiuon 
In  1922.  h«    took  his  doetorate  in 
the    faculty    of    law    at    the    Uni 
versity  of  Pans    For  many  years 
he    was    tlie    senior     Vu'tnamese 
lawyer,     first      m     Saigon     and 
ttit'M   in   Hanoi,    now  the  capital 
of  North  Vietnam    He  was  pres 
idtril   of  the  (Irand   Couiicil   for 
K<onomic    <irid    P'inancial    Inter 
e>'s    ni    Indochina    in    liUO     and 
in     I'M.")    w.is    made    Minister    of 
I-'orci^n  .Xff.iir^    Later  he  ^ei'\fd 
as     jiid«4f     in     the     I*  rencii   V'let- 

(  L'Oftt  i  11  //I'd    OH    l^(U}C   ,7) 


Inlerdorm  Council 
Voles  Casll(%  Kutz 

The  Inli'r  I)c)rinitnry  Council  last  ni^ht  voted  bv  a 
1  \  1  majoritv  to  ret-omniend  to  the  admmist  r.tt  lojj  that  the 
I'veniriK  Snack  r>ar  be  moved  to  Kut/.  Diinn^'-  Hall  from 
Sunday  throujK^h  Thursday,  and  Ik'  retained  at  tlie  Castle 
on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

fol  lowed 


tute<i    an    infringement    of    aca- 
d«  inic    fiiedoni 

In  closini^  its  investij^ation 
the  AAl'P  told  Mrs.  Aberle 
that  "We  concluded  that  al 
thoui^h  the  reprimand  given 
you  by  President  Sachar  and 
its  aftermath  do  not  constitute 
grounds  for  a  formal  investiga- 
tion of  your  case,  .  .  .  they  and 
the  absence  of  established  in- 
stitutional   procedures    to    deal 


however  prevented  a  clear  test 
of  the  issue  j  of  an  infringement 
of  academic  freedom  |." 

The  AAUP  added  that  the 
President  had  apparently  faihd 
to  give  sufhcient  consideration 
to  Dr  Aberle's  remarks,  made 
at  a  student  meeting  called  to 
protest  the  United  States'  acts 
duru  g   the  Cuban  crisis 

**To     ignore     these     proce- 


with    matters    of    this    kind    do  i  **"'"«''*•"'!»«  ^^tP  said    ''as  ap 


The    V(.t( 
sion     lM'U\t'en 

Huth  L    \Wai\ 


discus 
memiM'rs    of    the 
I  n      I  if      Rcsidt'fHi' 
L):fe<tor  of  \\\i<\ 


nevs     Adriim!>.t  I  at  ion     David     I. 
Kolhcm  and   Manager  of   Dining 
Services    Norman    K     Crinun. 


CRCC  Plans  to  Picket 
Wallace  in  Cambridge 

\  protest  demonstration  and  rally  will  be  held  at  the 
S[>eec}i  bein>^  >^iven  by  (Governor  ('■'  r^^e  V*'al!ace  November 
4th  at  Harvard.  The  protest,  which  is  beiuK''  <»rkranized  by 
ihe  Harvard  Radcliffe  Civil  Rij^hts  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (CIU'C),  is  in  support  of  the  i)eoi)le  of  Alabama,  in 
support  of  Civil  ri^'hts  arid  aK^inst  Wallace. 

Brandeis  students   have   t)een»<* 
Invit<  d  to  join  tins  protest    All 
people   who   havt 
woiing     to     drivt 
tact    Vicki    Cohn 
room 

Brandeis  demonstrators  wil 
nieet  at  Sherman  Student  Cen 
terat7  15pm  in  order  to  Im^  Georgetown  UmversJtv  de 
in  Cambridge  by  8  00  At  that  ^  f^ated  the  Univers.ty  of  Detroit 
time,  there  will  Ih»  a  singing  ;  5-2  to  win  ttie  Second  Armual 
march  to  Sanders  T  h  c  a  t  -  r  J  ^^f^ndeis  University  Invitation- 
where  the  governor  is  .spoakmg  al  Debate  Tournament  held  on 
After  the  lecture  has  started.  ,  ^'^^'^pus  CXlot)er  24  26 
the  :i"^"P  will  march  to  Cam-  j  Thirty  teams  from  twenti'- 
bridge  Ci^mmon  where  Mover-  ;  ei?''ni  eoueges  and  liniversities 
end  James  Bevel,  a  colleague  participated  in  the  tournan-.ent. 
of  Reverend  Martin  L  u  t  h  e  r  .<*ch'K)Is  over  400  miles  away 
Kmg.     and     two     other     people    were    permitted     to     send     two 


cars   and    are 

.should     con 

via    tlie    mail 


Georgetown 
Wins  Second 
Annual  Debate 


.Swit^  was  eliminated  Ix'cau.se 
of  ll-,  small  size  as  was  .Slier 
man  because  of  its  tlistance 
from  most  of  Ibe  campus  The 
Cast!'-  alttiouj^h  too  small  for- 
re^olar  traile  wa<  retained  on, 
weekends  Ijxh  aus;-  there  is  i 
relatively  sm  a  i  !  attendance 
ttio-^e    nigt'.ts    (luf    to    other    .u  ti 

VI  I  ie- 

T..  .       ...      ._._--„  ^,  ... ,j  1 .. . 

Dean     of      UesideiK  c      Hiilbi      I. 
Fieari.   whe  (  ontacted    P'.lli    Mills, 
leinpoiar.v    (11.11  rri  lan    of   the    In 
t'  itliit  111     Ceuru  ll       Dean     Bean 
said  ttiat  stie  felt   the  Interdormj 
Ct>uncil  should  decide  the  issue  t 
instead  of  th(*  StudtM\t  Council 
siiue      the      students'      c  h  o  1  (m> 
,  would    prol)at)ly    t)e    most    intlu 
!  enced  by  where  they  lived 
!       The    issue    started    when    s«'V 
e  r  a  1       hundre<i       f  r  e  s  h  m  e  n  1 
marclied    to   the   Castle   evening 
Snack   liar  to  protest   the   move 
from   Sherman   Student   Center 
After    this    marih,     representa 
tives     of     tiie     class     met     with 
Dean   liean  and  addressed  tlieir 
grievances    in   a    petition   signed 
by    almost    'M){)    members   of   tlu' 
cla.ss      The    petition    stated    that 
SlKMniaii  should    be   retained   as 
a    student    center,    at    least    for 
the    I- e  s  !  d  e  n  t  s    of    Hamilton 
Quadrangle,  because  of  the  dis 
tance    of    the    Castle    from    the 
freslimen. 


constitute    potential    threats    to 
academic   freedom  at  Brandeis. ' 

■  We  also  concluded  that  the 
most  appro{)riate  action  for  the' 
AsvKiation  to  take  in  ttus  mat 
ter  would  b«'  for  the  (ieneral 
Seiretary  (William  P  Fuiler) 
to  address  a  letter  to  President 
Sai  bar,  which  lias  i)een  done, 
expressm»4  the  reasons  for  our 
j^r.ive  concern  in  these  matters 
and  recommending  ellecliNe 
I  aiiiedud  act  ion  " 

The    AAl  Ps    letter    to   Presi 
ut-iii.  .Satiirfi   t-.v(Maiiiru  i(i:it  they 
concurred      with      the      Faculty 
.Scn.iles      decision      that      "The 
rcsignal!;;n    of    S)i.    (>«iuk(>    '"as 


pears  to  have  happened  in  Pro- 
frs.sor  Aberle's  case,  is  to  deny 
the  faculty  member  his  right 
to  a  judgment  by  his  peers  and 
to  circumvent  the  faculty's  re- 
sponsibility in  assessing  the 
conduct  of  its  own  member- 
ship   " 

The  AAI'P  .statement  con- 
clud«'d  by  uriiii!g  the  President 
to  take  immediate  reiiuHlial 
.iclion  to  previ'fit  similar  inci- 
dents in  the  future  arid  noted 
that  Sachar's  public  eminence 
belpt'd  to  make  his  reprimarid 
a  greater  threat  to  academic 
freedom  than  on»  from  a  per- 
son wit n  less  slat  ur  e.'' 


Virgil  Martin  to  Open 
Helmsley  Talks  Tonight 

"IiiteK'!at  ion,  (  halN'nK^e.  and  I'roj/ress"'  is  the  theme 
of  the  Harrv  Helmsley  Lecture  Series,  which  bej^ins  to- 
night in  Schwartz  Hall  at  S  :"*.<).  Toni^'^ht's  syx'aker  is  C. 
Virvril  Martin,  a  leader  in  fair  emi)loyment  practices  in 
Chicago. 

A  noted  civic  and  business  lea<ter.  Mr.  Martin  is  presi- 

— ^«^ent     and     dirtntor     of     one     of 

Ben       L    ^        nl^«<    Chicaiio's     largest      def'arlment 
or   to   r  I  a  y 

'Wi  n  te  r  set/ 

'The   Lark' 


will  speak 


team.     Joe     McBride      (if)     and 


There    has    l>een    much    con- i  Howard    Latin    '66    represented 
trr;ver«y     at     Harvard     a  l3  o  u  t  I  Brandeis. 
allowing   Governor    Wallace    to-       At  the  end  of  the  preliminary 
speak     The    Young    Dentocrats    rounds,  Northwestern   led   with 
Glut)  originally  invited  Wallace 
to  debate  a  Harvard  professor 
Wallace      refused,     saymg      he 


a    perfect    score    of   eight    wins, 
no   losses,   but  Detroit  defeated 

I  them  in  the  Ortafinah    George 

would  debate  only  someon^  of   i^.j^n  was  ceded  second   with  a 

7  1  SCO  re .  w  !  1 1 1  Vc  r  n^  o  n  t  q  u  a  1  i 
fviru?     third.      Brandci 
2'  6  ~ 


equal  nationni  stature  The 
You  fig  Democrat?  tried  to  lo- 
r»te  a  political  figure  who 
would  debate,  but  because  No- 
vember 4th  is  election  eve,  and 
because  very  few  people  were 
willing  to  share  the  platform 
with  Wallace,  they  were  un- 
able to  find  anyone. 


In  the  quarter-fintti.-*,  Gei>rge- 
town  led  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois-Chicago, Detroit  defeated 
Notre    Dame.    Boston    College 

(Continued  on  Page  9> 


C!iolf!!0!!d!c!&y^s 

Cholmondeley's    is    open 
Wednesday    and    Thursday 
nights,    and    Sunday    morn- 
ings, as  well  as  on  weekends. 
They    sorely    nred    business 
on    weekdays    and    Sundays. 
TENTATIVE     entertain 
ment  schedule: 
Nov.     l_Sallv  Schoenfeld 
Nov.    2— The  Lilly  Brothers 
Nov.    8 — The  New  Strangers 

(Danny    Kalb.   Bill 

Barclay) 
Nov.  15— Mitch  (ireenhll 
Nov.  Ifi — Lenny  Popkin  Jaw 

Trio 
Nov.  22 — Jim  Kweskin 

(Ragtime) 
Nov.  23— Eric  Von  Schmidt 

(Blues) 


The  first  studios  sponsored  by 
ttie  Firandeis  Student  Pr(xluc- 
tion  program  will  be  pres*mted 
this  Wednesday,  October  .30.  in 
Cllman  Amphitheatre  at  4.1.") 
{)  m 

The 


store-N  He  has  gained  a  nation- 
wide reputation  for  fair  e-m- 
()lo\  ment  practices  with  the 
non  discriminatory  persomiel 
policN  which  Ins  store  main- 
tains Ills  most  recent  program 
aimed  at  estat>lish  ing  jot)  op- 
portunities is  an  on  the  job 
training  program  for  sctiool 
drop  outs 

Dr      Wjlliarri    Goldsmith,     as- 
sistant  professor  of  fKditics  and 
moderator  of  Itie  lecture  series 
Isaid   that   thev   will   hv  oriented 


two    selections    for    this,  toward      informal      spim^ant^ous 
nrsi     xr^MMii     v*lll     i>«-     ivtaxwpii  j  tiisevi.MMoii 

Anderson's  Winterset  and  The  i  Five  ott>er  speakers  are 
Lark  by  Jean  Anouilh  Winter-  scheduled  to  speak  on  consecu- 
set  is  under  the  direction  of  tive  Tuesdays.  November  5 
Sarati  Stamt)ler  '6.'i.  and  stars  ttirough  December  3  Ralph 
Susan  Sherkow  '6.')  and  Jon  Helstein,  President  of  the 
IIofTman  67  David  C.la7«^r  '64.  1  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
who  recently  directed  Thr;  will  speak  on  Novr-rnbrr  5  The 
Lone.some  Train,  will  direct  President  of  the  Modern  Com- 
The  Lark.  Eugene  Epstein  '66  mumty  Developers  of  FniJadel- 
and  Susan  Furry  '66  will  be  phia.  Morris  Milgram  follows  on 
featured   in   tl^e  Anouilh  play,    j  November   12 

Another  set  of  studios  is  cur- |  v^p  next  week.  November 
rently  being  planned  for  No  19  James  W  Silver.  Prafcssor 
vember  5  Tv  ne  Daly.  Joel  :  of  History  at  the  University  of 
Plotkm     and     Chri.s     Hohmann   Mississippi   will  speak    William 

B    Hartsfield.  former  mayor  of 


will    star    in    a    selection    from 
Look  Back  in  Anffcr,  under  the 
direction    of    Stephen    Wangh 
Cyrus    Newitt    will    direct    the 


Atlanta,  Georgia  is  thp  sneaker 
for  November  26  The  last 
speaker   will    be   Charles;   Mor- 


other  scene,  which  has  not  yet  I  gan.     a     Birmingham     lawyer, 
been  chosen.  December  3. 


f*oge   Two 


THE     JUSTICE 


OctalMr  H9,   IMS 


THE  JUSTICE 

PoU.UMKi  »««fc»v  duf.no  t^w  «:hfx«!  veof,  with  th«  •-f.pt.on  of  '"O?;^ 

^»to<l..M  s*.t>icn*>tto.i  »M*>w4..*«d  t»y  t^*  itudent  acttvittei  f*«. 
AH  iut^vcr  ipTion*    t3  5©. 


Ami€  Reismon  '64 

Kewt  14i»*r 

J«Hrry  Tort«f  '65 

C«py  E4*of 

8«rf  GiUtx  '6S 


w-CkM 

Olio  Ussak  '64 

F««tur««  E4i**r 

Jone  MorgoW  '64 

Busincu  MafKi««r 

Anthony  Kostiner  '64 


The  Site  of  Swing 


SteT«ffi  Mora,  Mike  Oberiwafi 


Je«  Co*»en  '64 


Mortin  Fossl«r  '65 


Ciicwltiow  —  S*ev«  Bloom  '64  -  Joy  Loodsmon  '66 

t»«ft  WHf«:  Rut.«-I  Acker,  Barry  Arxirtmon.  B.M  Baue^An.to  W«J. 
J-I^irf^.  Stephen  HorM,,  Nor..y  Hurt  A lo„  Monde,  t^  d  bochs. 
J««>ri   Ventolo     Judy    Yonof.    M.choef    Turon,    Fete.    We.r^r  Spoftv 


Om«  ai^ain  the  cry  of  wait  till  next  year  has  been  heard  in  refirard  to  the  soluUon 
of  the  Brandeis  ^ial  problem.  The  social  pogram  in  the  pa^l  and  at  present  ha«  been 
under  the^spices  of  the  centralized  social  commrttee  whose  events,  thoi^h  well  exe- 
«?^  Lv<»  HDoealed  to  very  few  of  the  students.  The  social  committee  has  done  an 
extent  i^b^t^^^  of  trying  to  please  1400  students  of  varied  tastes  with 

one  event^  one  series  of  events.  Individual  events  can  only  appeal  t^  a^mall  mmority 

and  there  b  a  definite  limit  to - 

The  dormitory  is  the  proper 
structure    lor    social    action   on 
the  campus.    In   the   \ong   run, 
we  hope,  this  pixigram  will  be 
^ a  springboard  to  dormitory  co- 

fore  «^nabies  it  to  spend  its  time  operation    in  many  areas,   thus 


The  AAUP  Decision 

Th<  AAUP  has  docidtHi  to  close  its  investigation  of  the 
%berle  case  but  the  decision  is  hardly  one  to  l>e  welcomed  by 
Uk,sc  who  would  likt-  to  MH-  thf  UniM-rsity  c«ompletely  cleared 
of  the  s«  r.ou.s  chi^rgts  raised  last  year.  Unfortunately,  the  AAUP 
has  in  no  way  exonerated  the  University  from  Uiese  charges. 
atui  lo  sotnt    extent   they   remain  unanswered. 

The  AAl  P  has  simply  chosen  to  endorse  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate^ ct^Jenunt  that  Mrs  AUrle  s  resignation  had  "P;;^Yj;"^^^ 
a  clear  test  of  the  ivsue."  and  at  the  same  lime  the  AAL  I  de- 
clared plainly  that  the  procedures  u^ed  in  making  (the  repri- 
mand )  may  »«ve  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  climate  of  academic 
Xreed4>m  at  Brandeis  Univer.sJly    •  r-^.«oi„i„ 

In  the  hnal  analysis  very  little  more  can  be  said.  CerUinly 
m,  one  has  'won-  in  fact,  it  is  precisely  the  impossibility  of 
«1*>cidmg  txtween  tin-  Prerident's  impressive  record  and  his  less- 
tkan  impressive  action  in  repnnruinding  Mrs  Aberie  that  has 
be«.n  th«    niost  instructive  lesson  that  the  case  has  made 

Yet  i«!  IS  with  great  concern  that  we  note  the  official  reluct- 
ance to  recogniw^  this  basic  complexity  of  nuHives  and  issues^ 
Although  both  the  AAUP  and  the  Faculty  Senate  clearly  stated 
Uiat  the  President  s  actions  did  constitute  potential  threats  to 
academic  freedom,"  the  University  in  its  publication  of  these 
dt-,  isionv  has  ^persistently  chosen  U)  see  only  th<Me  aspects  that 
favor  If.  oflfi*  ial  view  of  what  happened  One  m-ed  only  compare 
U»»  h«  aw  handed  distortion  of  last  weeks  Gaxette  with  the 
AAUP  ^  own  d^-scription  of  its  d«-<ision  (see  page  3  )  U)  «ee  tlial 
-truth   fwn    unto   its   inru-rmwls   parts      is  sadly   absent  and 

tlkat  th.^  (.flficials  who  should  in  nu>sl  awitrt.  of  tlie  constquemts 
•I  tht  decisions  api>arentl>  ar«    not. 

New  Social  Stratum 

One  nuiin  •*o<-ki1  function  seems  to  draw  more  students 
than  an>  other  and  that  is  the  monthly  '1  hate  Brandeis  s<»ci-l 
rvent^  partv  which  takes  place  in  the  Critical  Ballroom  high 
atf.p  the  wonderful  Hotel  lndi\idua!  Stud,  nt  Council  has 
p,>ught  lo  e.m  UM.--  r.-.rr.t::!  <  rgi^-.  Realizing  that  the  sfxial 
conuTultei  has  a  reputation  for  1h  ing  narrew  mmd*>d  in  its 
fH-lection  of  events.  Council  jwisse-d  a  n^otion  hist  Wednesday 
nigt,t    to  alUnaU    $«(H)   to   individual    Hrandeis  dormitories 

KiK.winp;  full  well  thai  vou  cannot  please  everybtxly  at 
anv   tiUH-    Council   has,   in  etTe<l,   pla<e<i   the  mk  lal   programming 


the  type  of  events  which  the 
social  committee  can  provide. 
This  being  the  case,  the  "social 
problem**  has  continued  at 
Brandeis  year  after  year.. 

This     year,     however,     "next 
year"  has  come.    Last   Wednes 
day     night    student     council 

passed  a  motion  to  allocate  $800 
to  INDIVIDl'AL  Brandeis  dor- 
mitories, for  the  purpose  of 
having  appropriate  so^rial 
events,  the  money  to  he  divided 
among  all  dorms  on  a  propor- 
tional basis  by  population  The 
DOKMITOKY  will  now  become 
the  focus  for  the  small  event 
and  individuals  on  the  campus 
will  be  able  U>  plan  their  own 
social  events  (be  it  a  movie  for 
the  dorm,  a  pizza  party,  a  beer 
blast,  or  a  folk  sing)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Student  Activ- 
ities fee. 

This  system  bv  no  means  ne 


social  committee  or  its  pro- 
gram What  it  does  do  is  allevi- 
ate the  committee's  problems 
of  trying  to  be  too  inclusive  in 

iti    "small    events"    and    there 


planning  and  running  the  big 

ger  aii-schooi  events  which  the 
committee's   greater   fvmds  and 

stafT  enable  it  to  provide. 

This  plan  has,  in  effect,  de- 
centralized the  decision  making 
process  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
social  program.  The  s-tudent 
council  has  provided  money  to 
initiate  events  in  the  dorm 
which  in  the  past  were  difficult 
to  run  due-  to  the*  diniculty  of 
collecting  funds  The>  student 
through  his  vote  at  the  dorm 
meeting  ha^  a  meaningful  way 
of  planning  the  type-  of  .seKial 
event  liiat  lie  prefers  Hope- 
fully, the  student  will  have 
more  interest  in  ext^-uting  and 
attending    an    event    which    he 


cefcsitates    the    abolition    of    thehas  helpi-d  to  plan 


enabling  the  dormitory  (rather 
than  the  class)  to  assunrte  its 
proper  place  as  the  social   unit 

at   Brandeis 

In  short,  for  years  we  have 
seH'ii  Brandeis  students  clamor 
about  the  lack  of  "correct"  so- 
cial evtnts  on  this  campus.  The 
student  council  has  now  placed 
the  responsibility  for  these  so- 
cial events  into  th«»  students* 
hands  Th«'  mone'y  is  available! 
The'  duly  constituted  officers  of 
the  dorm  have  only  to  apply 
for  it  and  it  is  tlu-irs.  No  longer 
can  the  studemts  complain  that 
the  y  have-  no  voice  in  providing 
for  their  own  social  events, 
for  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  this  !<ocial  life  ne)w  lies 
with    them. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Brandei%  n^tJ^ 


i(k<  n 


clir<(!'y    in   liie    riiinos   n\    \\\v   Muuctu.N      !■»<»**      i.r    i..^.. 
iiifc!  feites  in  th.    dormitory,  the  mdivulual  has  .i  say  in  planning 
a.     .vent      (  onnc.i    hopes    t.M-e-   The  Siti'  of   Swing   on    this    page- • 
that    this    plan    will    eliminate'    many    complaint^,    ranging    from 
"the  r«   V    nothing    to   do    on    tins    campu^      to    pl.nn    disgu.^t 

.N<,w  tlie  social  functions  will  take-  into  consideration  m.any 
v;.r..-d  tastes,  from  the  MKMal  comir.ittee  to  toe  deirmilories. 
Jre-m   Che.lmondeley  s  to  the  Creati\e   Arts  pre.gram 

We  s\ipi>ort  this  ne-w  social  plan  tor  a  twofold  re-..M.i.  h  irst 
r,f  all  for  the-  first  time  so<i..l  event.-^  .spon.se)re<l  i)y  tlu-  Stucle-nt 
Activities  Fe<-  do  not  have  to  be  ge-are-d  to  the-  le>lal  student 
body.  This  gives  broader  sce)p«'  te)  the  individual  s  initiative 
ill  framing  his  own   social   activities  on  campus 

The  M-cond  reason  is  more  -.rr.porUint  to  the  university  as 
»  whole  Before  t^.e  institvition  of  this  pre»gram  the  n<m  «  xistent 
t  lavv  Mrata  was  (considered  hy  sonu  pe<.|.h-  to  \m  the  social  unit 
at  Brandeis  N'ow.  the  dormitory,  wnich  inde<>d  exists,  will 
ai^unic  tins  particular  re'le. 

A  Stitch  in  Time 

T>.ere  iv  a  traditional  fear  at  \h\>  university,  which  goes 
iwui,#thmg  like  tlu.s  I>.nl  go  te)  the-  infirmary  unless  n  o  u  plan 
U»  .vtav  there'  Since  the  advent  of  the  Ce.nst  rue  t  ion  Kra  at 
Biandeis  two  additional  fears  have  k>-en  added  tkmt  plan  to 
r«  to  tlM-  infirmarv  becaus*  ye.u  will  no-er  find  it  and  -^  If 
you    Ur^d   the    infirmary   at  night,    you   had    bettter   plan   to   stay 

*  '^*I^t  u«:  explain  Those  blankety  blank  bull  dozers  have  com- 
^U.t*'lv  rt  imilished  the  only  path  to  the  infirmary  within  the 
tampu*;  Now  vou  have  to  clencn  your  nsi,  gru  youi  it-trui.  •••** 
i>kH>d  d«  wn  past  the  information  tx>oth.  along  South  Stre-et.  up 
th-^  Flast  Quad  re>ad  and  eventually  into  the  nfirmary.  If  you 
fe-e  1   that   v(*u  caimot  endure  such  an  excur.siem.  you  can  always 

Security  is  getlmg  weary  of  driving  kids 
BAG  is  growing  tired  of  picking  up  dis- 
the  South   Street   gutter.    Se>mething   must 


hit<  h    by    the-    b<K;lh 
with    hang  nails   and 
placed   persons   fre>m 
b#   d<tn«  ' 


Nfm  for  tho.se  who  have  the  nocturnal  habit.  The  other 
night  a  name  less  student  drove  to  U^e  infirmary  to  visit  a  friend 
Aftrr  p:irk!ng  h««;  car  e)n  tlK>  grass  due  to  a  lack  of  a  parking  lot. 
thf  student  stepje-d  from  his  car  in  total  perplexity  He  knew 
tYm  infirmary  was  there  .someplace  but  tie  could  not  find  it  in 
th<  dark  One  light  strt-ame'd  from  the  main  entrance  So,  natu- 
rally he  walked  over  to  the  door  and  found  it  U  eked  After 
banging  on  the  great  portal  f(»r  several  minutes,  he  decided  to 
try  the  only  other  entrance,  the  Rr-.Htstsn'-e  do<;?  Here  Cv«ii*:» 
the  i  uIj  There  being  no  lirM  within  a  hundred  feet  of  thi«  door, 
our  h*»rr.  •rr.sv.AiC  oi  the  cement  steps  neatly  concealed  in  tise 
dead  of  night,  fell  and  broke  his  leg.  He  is  now  in  the  infirmary, 
his  friend  is  out,  our  hero's  car  has  been  impounded  for  being 
on  the  grass,  and  the  mysterious  infirmary  still  stands  in  the 
darkness  as  if  it  were  erected  in  honor  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Must  we  listen  to  "Please  stand  by.  Our  enors  will  be  remedied 
Id  just  a  moment?'* 


Since  there  has  been  a  great 
misconce'piion  of  my  stand  on 
the  snaek  bar  issue-  I  would 
like'  te)  pre'vent  all  fal.se  con 
elusions  First  of  all,  this  move 
to  reopen  the  Sherman  snack 
bar  starte-d  akxtut  ttire-e-  we-e-ks 
ago  in  an  attempt  tei  correct 
what  we',  the-  threM-  hundred 
and  fifty  .signers  of  the  p«  tition. 
felt  was  a  gross  eTre)r  The 
r>iieMiiait     .>iij».«»  ••»      ^,^..i  vw^^ 

built  to  serve-  as  a  stude-nt  vvv, 
U'T  We-  fe-e-l  that  d  the-  center 
IS  clcised  at  7  30  p  m  ,  it  is  not 
fulfilling  its  obligatie)n  of  !^*rv 
ing  students  Many  have  argued 
that  the  Feldln-rg  l.nunge. 
abe)ve'  the-  cafeteria,  can  tx- 
use-d  as  a  stude-nt  ce'Oter  This 
i.v  not  true  as  many  s  u  d  e  n  t 
activities  conduct  iiu-etings  in 
Fe-ldlx-rg  every  ni^'ht  He-fore 
Sherman  was  clov«-d  •(  v.  ,»s  the 
.■sce-ne*  of  much  iut  i\  it\-  Stu- 
dents  dane  e  d  tt)  the-  music  food 
service-  was  efluMent  and  luany 
stiide-nU  could  »m  accommo 
dated  within  the  spacH)u.sne»ss 
of    the   rafrter';^ 

1   warn   to  make'   it   very   cle>ar 

that   1  d*'  not  call  for  tin-  trans 

fer   of    the   ??nack    l>ar    fre»m    the 

Castle     to    Sherman       1     realize 

th?*     ?»tx>ut     tvve)  third5     e»f     th< 

stude-nt    body    live    m    the    are-n 

of  the  Castle   and   (-ons<-<iuent  ly 

j,hoold  h;»ve  a  snaek   t)ar   which 

is    convenient    te)     th«  m      Heiw 

ever     there    is    no    re-ase^in    why 

Hamilton  Quadrangle  cannot 

have   a   sna<  k    t>ar    in    Sb.-rman 

a    structure    built    to    serve     stu 

uents     It   would   perhap*   «*-  un 

ectm<^>mica'     to     maintain     t  w  e) 

snack    bars    at    onee       th^-refore 

we    have    sugge-sted    that    vend 

ing  machines   (which   serve  hot 

dogs.   cofTt>e    etc  )    tx-  plaeed   in 

Sherman    if   the   administration 

does  not  want  to  hire  workers. 

and    that    the   cafeteria    be    left 

open    so    that    the    residents    of 

ce>ngregate 

Another    main    reason    which 
we  have,  perhaps  a  bit  subjec 
tive'     but     verj      reasonable,     is 
the    pre)X unity    of    Sherman    to 
the    residents    of     Hamilton      I 
doubt  very  much  that  the  aver 
age    resident   of   Hamilton   will 
hike  to  the  Castle  for  a  cup  of 
coflfee     in    the    middle    of    the 
winter     when     we     are     snow- 
bound and  experiencing  below- 
zero   temperatures    The   upper 
classmen,  in  turn,  must  have  a 
HTtAck    bar    near    their    dormi 


arc  not  at  all  connecte'd  First 
of  all,  if  two  snack  bars  were 
opt^-n,  there  is  no  reas^m  why 
the  residents  of  Hamilton  could 
not  go  to  the  Castle  if  the-y  so 
desire'd  1  am  sure  that  many 
uppercLassme-ri  w  e)  u  1  d  come- 
to  Sherman  as  many  re^sidemts 
of  Nortl  and  East  have  told  me- 
that  they  fe-el  that  Shenn.in 
has  a  nrxjre  pleasant  atn>osphe  re' 
and  would  prefer  Sherman  t<j 
tbe  Castle  Kutz  or  Swig  Al.so, 
whe'n  a  frt^shman  goe^  to  the 
Cavil*'  he  usually  g<H's  with 
other  fre*shmen.  and  once  iriey 
get  there-,  they  me-vitable'  sit  to- 
gether and  make  no  contacts 
with  ujijx*rclas*^men  This  is 
just  another  form  of  segn'ga- 
Tion 

II     is     a    shame    to    walk     by 
Sherman    each     night     and     sen' 
the     t)uilding    dark    and    empty 
H  IS  a  waste-  and  the  pur^x>se  of 
a    student    cinter    is    de-slroyed 
SoPTK-    p<'ople    fe-*'l    that    we-    can 
i-ongregate     in     the     lounges    of 
our   dornutorus    This   in    i!np'>-''- 
sihh    a.s  the    rt  sidents  of  the  lirst 
floors    can    hear    any    exce'ssivc 
noi.se-  and  as  a   result   Ihev    can 
not   study    The   Snerman   snae  k 
i).ir    had   served   in«'   i.nopn.s    for 
S4vcial  years    1  he  ce-nter  «.f  lh<- 
canipu.s    h.'.s    changed,    but    that 
IS    no    renson    to    handicap    the 
re-^ide-nts    of    Hamilton    l)y    clos 
mg     their    one     meeting     place. 
Since-    the-    snack    bar    has    IxH-n 
ilcsed       much     of     the-     eve-ning 
so(  iali/in^;    ha>    ended 

To  evahiate-  the  problem  oh 
jectively,  one-  must  think  of 
c.ne  fact,  the  four  hundrcni  resi 
d»  nts  of  Hanulton  ha^e-  no  con 
vernent  place  to  (c.ngregate 
The  reopening  of  trte-  Hamil 
Ion  sna(  k  bar  is  the*  only  an- 
swer   to   tlial   problem 

Peter  V.  G««dniaa,  '«7 


A    spt^tre     is    haunting    our 
liappy    campus,    the    spectre   of 


»  «,  -^,  ;^ 


\A/V>. 


K^*) 


to*  iifc. 


Some  people  have  reiterated 
that  if  two  snack  bar??  are  op^n. 
then  "segregation"  will  be  fur- 
thered. In  my  opinion,  this  is 
very  subjective  reasoning  1 
believe  that  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  snack  bar  and 
the    problem   a£    "aegregation" 


From  whence  did  he  come. 
VNhither  is  he  going"'  Is  he.  as 
has  often  betn  suggested,  an 
avenging  angel  sent  from  God 
to  punish  us  for  our  evil  ways 
and  guide  us  on  the  paths  of 
nghieousness"  Or  is  he  merely 
a  self  appointed  evangelist 
preaching  some  strange  new 
(mostly  incomprehensible)  re- 
ligion? For  whatever  John 
Medeiro.-i  may  be,  we  in  the 
P<^ace  Group  must  indeed  hav*: 
sinned     greviously    *c    deserve 

In  shrort,  John  Medeiros  is 
like  a  hang-nail:  he  doesn't 
iiuf  i  bui  iHc  «»  «»Ii*»oyirig  «*Vu 
what  is  worst  he  is  recurrent 
Imagine  our  shocked  disbelief 
when  upon  perusing  our  last 
week  s  Jastioe,  we  found  that 
he  had.  quite  out  of  the  blue, 
without  even  an  apparent  stim- 


ulus, tl^iouijht  fit  to  once  again 
hurl  down  his  celc^stial  thun<1er- 
bolts  on  our  poor,  defenseless, 
peace  loving  he^ads'  "The  Peace 
Group,"  thumiere-d  the  irate 
John,  "calls  itsfdf  the  Peace 
Group  when  it  should  tx^  called 
the  Communist  C. roup  '  Ciood 
grief,  at  last  we  v  e  be'en  fecund 
out  All  the^se  years  of  mas- 
querading in  the  gui5«'  of  fight- 
ers for  jx^-ace'  now  expe)?eed  to 
the  public  eye  We  must  dt-stroy 
our  file-s,  take  on  ne^w  name^s, 
go  underground  ii  n  t  i  I  it  all 
t^iows   over     V.':;c    :;    v;.«. 

V/e-11,  not  quite 

Mr  Me^de-iros"  logic  was  flaw- 
less Starting  from  a  s<"t  of 
absurd  assumptions  he-  blissful- 
ly and  quite'  e  (in-sistently.  g<x*s 
on  to  formulate-  ec|ually  non- 
sensical conclusions  Is  he 
really  worth  refuting''  1  f«-e-l 
compelled  to  .say  something 
lest  his  defenders  fall  upon  me 
for  the^  use-  of  p<  rsonal  inv(  ric- 
tive.  for  disl<<rtmg  what  he 
says,  for  makint'  liirn  lo<<k 
ridiiu  lous    (  Hninuii )     ( )  K 

il  ^    In   .spite    of  what   the^   "fe- 
male   s|)eaker      siuel    last    ye-ar, 
tV.e    P«-aco  Group  (iocs   not.    ne>r 
has  it  «  \(  r,  tak«  n  a      lit  lUi    I\«  d 
than  dead"  poMtion    The  Peace 
(iroup    stiinels    fe»r    mult ilate*ral 
disarmament  with  inte-rnat lonal 
controls     Our    criticism    of    the 
United      States     gov  t  rnme'nt      is 
derived   from   two   assumptions, 
(a)    we    doutjt    the-    since^rity    *>f 
our    sL;ite«s/n«-n    wl.e-n    they     as- 
sure  us   that   they  are  trying  as 
hard  as  they  can  to  bring  at^Miut 
disarmanu-nt    and    (1;)    we'    feel 
that     the'     U  S     i?^    partially     re- 
sponsible    for    the'    polilic-al    cli- 
mate  whuh   makes  accord   with 
the-     Sov  let     Union     so    difficult. 
We  do  not  blame-  the  Cold  War 
on    the    United    States,    we    do 
criticize    US.   foreign   policy    ;n 
specific       areas        (Incidentally, 
when     the      "female      speaker'* 
said    she    wouki    rather    Ix*    Red 
tlian  dead   it  was  in  answer  to 
a  qitestion  limich  assumed  that 
these  were  the  only   two  possi- 
bilities    I    know  for   a   fact   that 
neither  she  nor  anyone  else  in 
the   Peace  Group   l>elieves   that 
these  are  the  only  allernativ€?s. 
Anybody   who  doe?  iy  suffering 
from  a  serious  mental  disorder  ) 

(2)  H  Stuart  Hughes  did 
■ot  campaign  on  a  platform  of 
unilateral  disarm!»rr.rjnt  "i»  nec- 
essary "  *.'i  Hughes  called  for 
r-i^ieeific  unilateral  initiatives 
(an  entirely  difTerent  matter) 
in  order  to  show  the  Soviet 
Union  the  good  faith  of  the  U.S. 
and  to  thereby  ease  intema- 
tiorval  ten«inn« 

Why  Mr.  Medeiro«  assumes* 
that  the  Peace  Group  "runs  on 
the  asstimption  that  the  Com* 
munists  can  do  only  good,  and 
have  no  evil  intensions"  is  be- 


(Contiaaed  on  Pugt  S) 
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TNE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Threo 


President's  Report 
On  Scholarship  Aid 


Teit  of  \m  Letter 


The  followintr  Hftta  nn  «iehnlar^hin  fiineU  ih  takpn  from  -  EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  letter  wa»  sent  to  Dr.  Kathleen  Gough  Aberle  by  the  Amc^ricow 
XI.  «A  ^"**y^*"»  ^**^*  ^^  scnoiarsnip  lunas  is  laKen  irom  Association  of  Vniveraily  Professors.  It  sumvianzes  the  conclusions  reached  bv  (he>  AAUP  m  its 
the  Annual  Report  on  AssiK:nment  ot  Undergraduate  decision  to  close  investigation  of  Dr.  Aberle's  claim  that  an  infringement  of  academic  freedom 
Scholarship  and  Bursary  Aid."  It  has  been  made  available  occurred  last  year  at  Brandeis. 

by  President  Sachar,  and  will  be  dbtributed  to  all  faculty  We  regret  the  long  delay  in  corresponding  with  you  further  alx)ut  the  status  of 

members.  your  complaint  against  the  administration  of  Brandei.s  University,  but  1  beli<»ve  you  al- 

These  figures  do  not  include  approximately  $234,000  ready  understand  that  this  has  been  largely   the   result  of  circumstances    l>ey(>nd   our 
disbursed  to    foreign  students  enrolled  in  the  Wien  Inter-  control, 
national  Program. 

COMPARISON  SUMMARIES 
1956-57  thru  1962-63 


NUMBER 
OF  STUDENTS 
YEAR      RECEIVING  AID 

66-57  353  ( 1 ,025 )  34  % 
67-58  372  (1.068)  35% 
68-59  353  (1.165)  30% 
59-60  370  (1.226)  30% 
60-61  372  (1.202)  31% 
€1-62  414  (1.257)  33% 
62-63     429(1,292)33% 


TOTAL 
A!D 

$243,991  95 
$285,827.59 
$261,81800 
$330,975  00 
$353,042  90 
$410,007.32 
$464,331  00 


AMOUNT 
BY 
DONOR 

$150.86996 
$170,372  87 
$215,194  29 
$289,803  65 
$345,501  71 
$408,695  21 
$442,017  1)0 


AMOUNT 
FROM 

GENERAL 
FUNDS 
$  93.121  99 
$115,454  72 
$  46,62371 
$  41,171  35 
$  7,841  19 
$  1.312  11 
S   22.31400 


SUMMARY   1962-1963 


CLASS 
YEAR 

1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


NUMBER 
OF  STUDENTS 
RECEIVING  AID 

109  (301)* 
113      (319)* 

110  (333;* 
97      (339)' 


TOTAL 

BURSARY 

AID 

$  83,48000 
$  62,905  1)0 
$  69,308  00 
$      1,450  00 


TOTAL 

SCHOLARSHIP 

AID 

$  38,99000 
$  48.28000 
$  49,50000 
$110,418  00 


TOTAL 
AID 

$122,47000 
$111,18500 
$118,808  00 
$121,868  00 


429(1292)*      $217,14300        $247,18800        $464.33100 
Total  NumlK'r  of  Students  in  Class. 
AMOUNT  BY   DONOR 
AMOUNT  FROM  GENERAL  FUNDS 


$442.01 7  O0# 
22,314  00 


$464,33 1  00 
#$94,214  00  of  this 
Total  Represents 
Endowment  Income 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  Andelmart   - 

T  h  e"  r  e  are  a   n  u  m  Ij  e  r  t)  f    wind  quintet 
groups  in  Boston  which  put  on 


operatic  productie>ns,  rangmg 
from  the  classical  works, 
through  the  romantics,  down 
to  the  moderns.  One  of  these 
groups,  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music  (which  is 
presenting  two  productions  this 
week  —  see  below),  even  pre- 
sents "opera-in-the-round  a 
very  unique  approach  The  Sati 
Carlo  Opera  Company  will  ap 
pear  later  this  month  with  the 
favorites  of  the  standard  reper 
toire  —  La  Traviata.  Madame 
Butterly,  Aida,  La  Boheme.  and 
Carmen. 

Early  in  Decemi)er  the  Har- 
vard Gilbert  &  Sullivan  So- 
ciety will  put  on  The  (iondo- 
Ilers.  In  mid-Decemoer  the 
New  England  Opera  Theatre 
will  prese^nt  Tosea.  St»iiielinie 
during  this  period  the  Boston 
Conser-  atory  of  Music  will 
stage  their  proouction  —  de- 
tails not  available  yet  During 
January.  February,  and  March 
the  Boston  Opera  CJroup  will 
prf)ducc  five  different  ooera.s  - 
Alban  Bergs  Lulu.  Mo/art  s 
Magic  Flutf.  Belli  :i  1  Puri 
Uni,  Puccini  s  Madame  Butter- 
ly, and  Donizetti's  L'Flisir 
d'Amore.  Charles  Craig  and 
Joan  Sutherland  are  among 
those  engaged  to  sing  with  the 
Opera  Group  this  year.  A  .se- 
ries ticket  for  all  five  perform 
•nces  can  be  purchased  for  as 
little  as  $10  (write  172  New- 
bury St.,  Boston  15  for  infor 
mation;. 

In  mid-February  the  Boston 
University  Opera  Department 
will  present  Carlisle  Floyd  s 
Sasaaaa.  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  will  close  Bos- 
ton's opera  season  in  lato  April 
with  twelve  perfjrioances  from 
their  current  repertoire. 
PREVIEWS  for  next  week: 
Friday  —  Clancy  Brothers  and 
Tommy  Makem.  Black  Watch. 
Saturday  —  Black  Watch.  N  Y 
Festival  Orchestra  all  Bach 
concert;  Monday  —  "Stop  the 
World"  begins. 

CONCERTS 

Wednesday.  October  30.  the 
New  England  Conservatory 
will  present  a  free  concert  of 
chamh^r  music  at  8  30  in  Jor- 
don  Hall  The  program  will  in- 
clucie  a  trio  of  Mozart,  a  string 
quartet  of  Haydn,  and  a  wood- 


by  Niel.sen  "Ar- 
borwa>  via  Huntington  "  car 
from  Park  St  .  to  Symphony 
Station 

T!iui->ddy.  Oct'>i»'^r  :i\.  Mar- 
ion Valase'k,  flute,  and  Myron 
Pre'ss,  piano,  will  play  a  con- 
cert of  Bexcherini,  Ravel,  and 
Hansen  in  the  CJ  a  r  d  n  e  r  Mu- 
(Confinued  on  Page  10) 


II 


uean  uriscoii 
Releases  Data 
On  Admissions 

Conmlete  admissions  statis- 
tics for  the  class  of  1 9(JT  will 
W  relea'^e'd  for  tlie  faculty  to- 
morrow by  Dean  of  Admissions 
Philip    Driscoll. 

A  breakdown  of  these  statis- 
tics, published  m  Tfte  Jeunsh 
Adtunate  a  mcnth  ago.  reveah'd 
that  the'  Freshman  Class  is  the 
largest  to  ente  c  Brandeis  thus 
far  The  class  of  (iT  includes 
412  students  chosen  'rom  among 
2,356  applicants,  a  5  to  I  ad- 
missions ratio  Tlie  divisxm  be- 
tween m  ales  and  females  is 
practually  equal  -  211  men 
and  201  women  In  addition, 
there  are  32  new  Wien  scholars 
and  34  transfer  students. 

The  majority  of  the  fresh- 
men —  87  2  "'.  —  ranke-d  in  the 
inn  6f«h  of  thpir  cIash  and  over 


The  information  which  we 
have  received  on  your  case 
comes  from  documents — which 
I  need  hardly  add  are  fairly 
voluminous  - —  supplied  us  by 
you,  your  husband.  President 
Sachar,  officials  of  the  lexral 
chapters  of  the  Ass(x*iation,  and 
others.  These  include,  of  course, 
The  Re[>ort  of  the  Faculty  Sen 
ate  to  the  Faculty  of  Brandeis 
University  of  March  27,  1963; 
me>tions  adopted  bv  the  faculty, 
March  28,  1963:  and  the  'State- 
ment Endorsed  bv  the  Faculty," 
March  29.  1963  We  have  care- 
fully studied  all  of  these  ma- 
terials in  arriving  at  our  evalu- 
atie)n  of  our  concern  of  the  1940 
Statement  of  Principles  on  Aca- 
demic Freedom  and  Tenure. 

We  concluded  that  although 
the  reprimand  given  you  by 
Presidemt  Sachar  and  its  after- 
math do  not  Constitute  ^round< 
for  a  formal  investigation  of 
your  case,  for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plained, they  and  the  absence 
of  established  institutional  pro- 
cedures to  deal  with  matters  of 
this  kind  do  constitute  potential 
threats  to  academic  freedom  at 
Brandeis  University.  We  also 
concluded  that  the  most  appro- 
priate action  for  the  Associ- 
ation to  take  in  this  matter 
would  b<^  for  the  Cicneral  Sec- 
retary (William  P  Fidl«>r)  to 
address  a  letter  to  President 
Sachar,  whieli  has  be*en  done, 
expri'ssing  the  reas(»ns  for  our 
grave  concern  in  tliese  t.iattirs 
and  recommending  etleclive 
remedial  action 

In  his  letter  to  President 
Sachar.  the  General  Secretary 
after  di.scussing  the  reason  for 
our  interest  in  your  comj)laint 
and  reviewing  certain  elements 
related  to  it,  statexl: 

**In  the  specific  cas<L  of  Pro- 
fessor Aberle,  the  As-socialion 
would  not  wish  to  make  a  judj^- 
nient  on  the  substantive  aspects 
of  her  complaint  without  a  for- 
mal investigation  by  an  ad  hc>c 
committee  of  the  Avsociatioii. 
w •**«<»  f>mt mvKrtt^  Ab?ri?  M?ciCa?«2 
to  resi/fn  from  the  I'niversity. 
effective  June  1963.  even 
though  her  current  appoint- 
ment extended  throuf^h  June 
1964,  and  since  there  was  no 
allegation  or  evidence  that  the 
administration  had  in  any  way 
sought  to  terminate  her  proba- 
tionary appointment  prior  to 
its  expiration  because  of  her 
alleged  irresponsible  remark.s. 
we  concur  with  that  portion  of 
the  'Statement  Endorsed  by  the 
Faculty'     which     reads.      The 


resignation  of  Dr.  Gough  has 
however  prevented  a  clear  test 
of  the  issue  I  of  an  infringe- 
ment of  academic  freedom).' 

**We  are,  however,  deeply 
concerned  about  the  manner  in 
which  you  reprimanded  Pro- 
fessor Aberle,  i.e.,  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  the  case.  .  .  ." 

He  then  cited  that  section  <>f 
the  1940  Statement  whicfi  spe- 
cifies the  rights  anel  obligations 
oi  a  faculty  member  as  a  cili- 
zt*n.  His  concluding  remarks 
included    the   following: 

"If  an  administrative  officer 
believes  that  a  faculty  member 
has    failed    to   observe    the    ad- 


».  .* 


Dr.    Kathleen    Ciough    .Aberle 

monition  of  this  part  of  the 
1940  Statement  and  this  failure 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant 
action  oy  iiir  in^titutian.  the 
determinatie>n  as  to  whether 
action  is  appropriate  and  what 
this  action  should  be  i.s  prop 
erly  a  consideratie>n  of  a  faculty 
committee.  Di.seiplinary  action 
against  Professor  Aberle  should. 

t'i«rcf«*rr.   imvr   i»t-fii   iAnrii  wiiiy 

after    her   alleged    irresponsible 
remarks  and  their  consequences 
had  been  carefully  studied  both 
by   a  faculty  committee  and   re 
sponsible      administrative     oflR 
cers.     To    i/fnore    thesr    proce 
dures,   as  appears   to   havr   hap 
pened      in      Profevsor      .Aberle's 
case,    is    to    deny    the    faeulty 
member  his  right  to  a  judgment 
by   his  peers  and   to  circumvent 
the    faculty's    responsibility     in 
a.ssevsinc  the  conduct  of  its  own 
membership. 


67%    of   them   were   in   tht   top 

10%   of  that  top  fifth  ence  on  Race  and  Religion 

On  the  matSemetics  section  Council  allocated  $140  to 
of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  send  Peter  Rothstein.  Charlotte 
lf^%  of  the*  class  of  '67  scored  Glazer.  Bill  Caspe.  and  Jean 
betwpcii  550  and  599:  46  8%  Soso  to  a  Conference  on  Race 
scored  in  the  600's.  and  29  9%  and  Religion  in  Washington, 
scored  between  700  and  300.  D  C  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
Scores  on  the  verbal  section  ference  is  to  teach  the  dele- 
show  13%  placed  between  550  gates  the  "direct  action  tech- 
and  599;  49  1%  placed  in  the  niques 
600's,  and  30.6%  placed  in  the  Rights 
700's.  States. 


Student  Council  Summary 

Anita  Blau 

1.  I>»rniitory   I'artie.s 

$8(^M)  wa.s  H!l<K'ated  for  <io-mitury  jiart  ie.s  .  ihat  i.s,  anv 
dorm  can  si)onsor  a  dorm  party  with  (  ouiui!  funds.  The 
allocation  wil  based  on  the  number  of  students  in  the  dorm. 

2.  Lewi!4ohn  L«»c(ure  Proj^ram 

$600  was  allocated  for  the  Iyewi.s<»hn  LtMiture  Pr'»gram. 

National   Student  Confer- 


J. 


of    altering    the    Civil 
problem    in   the   United 


The  freshmen  come  from  34 
slater  and  »»i  e<iual  number  of 
foreign  countries.  The  greatest 
number  live  in  New  York, 
followed  by  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Eight-three  per  cent  attended 
public  high  schools,  while  17% 
come  from  private  schools  Ap- 
proximately  300   difTerent   sec- 


4.  Gating  Club 

The  constitution  of  the  Out- 
ing Club  was  approved  after 
minor  corrections  were  made. 
An  allocation  will  be  discussed 
next  week. 

5.  Charity  Week 

Council  approved  the  fol- 
lowing charitiv-^s  for  Charity 
Week:  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Can- 


ondary  schools  are  represented    cer    Research    Fund.    Foster 


Parent  Plan.  Life  Line,  World 
University  Services.  Waltham 
Boys'  Club  ($40).  and  National 
Student  Service  and  Scholar- 
ship Fund  for  Negroes  An- 
other charity  has  not  l>een 
sele»cted  as  yet 

S.   Educational     Policies    Com- 
mittee 

Oshinsky  delivere^d  a  report 
about  EPC  A  study  is  present- 
ly being  conducted  about  the 
General  Education  require- 
ments and  a  four  course  load, 
in  addition  to  in  evaluation  of 
courses 

7.  Conference  on  World  Affairs 
Nina  Kressner  and  Tina 
Bengtsson  were  selected  as 
delegates  to  the  Conference  on 
World  Affairs  at  McGill  Uni 
versity 


"We  believe,  therefore,  that, 
although  tbt  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  your  reprimand  con- 
stitutes an  actual  violation  of 
the  principles  of  the  1940  State- 
ment remains  moot,  the  proce- 
dures used  in  making  it  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
climate  of  academic  freedorai 
at   Brandeis  University.   .   .  . 

".  .  .  we  are  troubled,  if  not 
about  the  precedent  which  ye*ur 
reprimand  of   Profe.s.sor   Aberle 
might    .set,    about    the    effect    it 
might    have    in    restraining    the 
faculty      from     fulfilling      their 
roles  as  citizens.    We  need  hard- 
ly emphasize  that  an  act  of  thtx 
kind,  regardless  of  the  good  in- 
tentions   behind     it.     from     one 
with  your  eminence  among  the 
community  of  se-holars.  as   well 
as    the    public    at    large,    cuuld 
well    pose    a    greater    threat    to 
academie-    freedom    than    one 
from  a  person  with  less  stature. 
"We    believe.    hok*ever,    that 
this  threat,  as  well  as  any  ques- 
tion   to    the    high    principles   of 
academic    life,    can    be    readily 
di.ssipated    by    appropriate    ac- 
tion.   We  strongly    urge,   there- 
fore, that  you  take  immediately 
whatever    steps    are    necessary 
to  implement  the  recomnienda- 
tie)ns  of  the  faculty  as  contained 
in    its   "Statement    Kndorsed    by 
the    Faculty'     and    the    motion, 
cited    previously    in    this    letter, 
adopted     by     it     <»n     March     29, 
IfM»3.      Most      particularly,     this 
would     seem     te»     peunt     lo     the 
establishment       e»f       proeeelures 
acceptable    te>    both    the    faculty 
and      administration       which 
would    require    thoughtful    fac- 
ulty    and     administrative     ce»n- 
sultation    and    ceineurrence    be- 
fore  action   to  diM-ipline   a   fac- 
ulty  member   is   taken. 

•V\e  itiso  utliivc  thai,  with 
the  good  will  and  the  fund  of 
knowledge  and  wi.sdom  avail- 
able on  the  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity campus,  (his  matter  can  be, 
and    should    be.    settled    expedi- 

timitilv    t_n   (K^    K^n4>fie    nf    ■all    ^*ym- 

cerned.  Should  ye>ur  faculty 
and  you  desire  the  a.s.si.Htance 
of  this  oflhee,  we  wejuld.  of 
ce>urse,  be  pleasrd  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  our  extensive  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  this  kind. 

"In  the  meantime,  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  your  re- 
ply to  this  letter  and  especially 
to  having  your  reaetie»ns  te>  our 
siiggestie>ns  at  yetur  earliest 
ce>nvenience  " 

In  view  of  iKir  ctnu  liisions 
and  pr<>t>OM'd  course  '»f  ac'ioii, 
we'  l)e'lieve  Ih  d  il  wouhi  tioW 
[)e  appropuale  to  close-  th«'  file 
on  >otir  case  Wc  shall,  fiow- 
ever,  C'»rUiri"ii'  t<>  lO.jjM-rite 
with  tfie  fa(uit\  of  fir  .Hid«M.>i 
University  in  an>  A,iy  wt'  can 
to  mdui-e  the  ,eitn:  mst  r  ,et  ion  Ui 
adopt  a|){)r..pr;a*,'  institutional 
rt-guidt  ions  so  lliat  unfortunate 
situations  suth  as  the*  one  m 
which  you  found  yourse'lf  mi«ni 
l>e  avoided  in  lh»"  future. 
Should  this  come  to  pass,  and 
ther»'  appears  g'V»d  expex-tation 
that  it  would,  I  lH'lieve»  that 
you  could  take  satisfaction  in 
the  kn(jw!edgc  that  you  played 
a  material  role  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

We  wish  you  well  in  ymir 
new  location  If  ye)u  believe 
that  we  may  be  of  assi!*t«ir»oe 
to  you  in  the  future.  I  ho[ye  that 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
us 


Chuong 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

nameae  couri.  which  approx.!- 
mates  the  US  Supreme  Court 
In  1954  he  was  made  Minin- 
ter  of  State  in  the  .hen  new  na- 
tionalist government  of  NfO 
Ding  Diom  and  wa.s  appointed 
Amba.^sidor  te*  t*"?  United 
States   a   year    later 


Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


Ocfl«Uf  29.  IMi 


Keport  on  Cuba  III 


The  HaNucinogenk  Drii«s 


God  in  a  Flowerpot 


From  Batista  to  Beai 

By    MARTIN    NICOLAUS 

We  5*)  were  the  onlv  Americans  t.n  the  paradisic   i^eninsula  of  Varadero    where 

ome  thousands  of  the  most  moneyed  VS  tourists  had  spent  weeks  in  a  dance  of  drink-  ^^^^^^^   pruie««ui  u.  p.M..,.v.p....  « ,  ^^^y- 

\uM  dininir  vachliuK,  KambUnK,  and  whoring  to  the  merry  tune  of  cash.  As  we  sat  on  i^^^jj^^j^,^  ^e  first  cited  the  work  with  pris 
the  silkv  sanded  beach  InMieath  the  deep  red  blooms  of  voluptuous  trees,  hearing  tHe  ^^^^^  ingestions  of  psihn-ybin  (Mexican  mu.^ 
conua-drums  of  our  continuous  jam-session  V>ehind  us  and  the  lappmg  of  t»i^^;^^f'^  resulted  in  a  large  re<luction  of  the  rate  o 
ii.njsauiu.  VL^rwiu   U».v«  »1im  v  out  me<i  on  the   horizon  of  ai„„u„i: .,v^..    ^.^.aa    r^tA    Vw»    h#^  n#*d 


Kepke 


luf<.re  us.  we  thought   we  could  see  the  Florida  keys  dimly  outline<i  on  the  horizon  of 
thr  im-K'dibly  crystal  blue  Car- 
ibbrar)     and   w*-  waiiU'd  to  send 


a  j?r«'at  big  postcard  to  all  Am 
erica  Having      a      wonderful 

tune     Why    aren  t    you    here"  ' 

C^iba  IS  beautiful,  and  Vara- 
fln,»  is  one  of  its  pear!?  <»nre 
the  domain  of  the  highly  be- 
(lollared  and  neatly  sulxlivided 
by  exclusive  clubs.  Vaiadcii)  is 
iu)w  the  Mecca  of  internal,  of 
Cub  in  tourism  Every  Cuban 
Vv,.rk«  r  gets  a  month  s  paid  va 
cation  and  most  aspire  to  spend 
it  at  \';.radero:  facilities  are 
IwHiktd  six  months  ali»ad  Hates 
aw  nicr»'diblv  cluap.  the  Hotel 
ln1.ri...iional.  for  example, 
viuv  $20  4.'i  per  day.  now  costs 
$4  :>0  7  00.  and  ther«  !.-  no  i>j^ 
I-m^  Vast  new  lines  of  furnish 
t-*!  vacation  apartintrits  have 
lH«-n  built,  and  Ww  n«  w  k)each 
liKkei  and  ihouuig  facilities  for 
-weekenders  arc  the  pride  of  the 
tewn     New    single  unit    housuig 


laid    out,    fh)wers    ev 

that    was    what    the    Revolution 

meant    in    Varadero 


The  lecture  and  discussion  on  hallucinogenic  drugs 
was  mainly  an  argument  of  U^nefits  vs.  dangers.  Houston 
Smith   professor  of  philosophy  at  MIT,  spoke  mostly  of  the 

prisoner  rehahihta- 
shroom  extract) 
^^ rge  re<iuciion  oi   me  raie  of  return  to  pri- 
son    Alcoholics    who   could   not    be   helped    by    any    ether 

,  ,     „  ,       means    such  as  psvchoanalysi:,  or  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 

erywhere.    is  seven   (they  actually   receive   means,   sucn   <       \    .  ...   ,. .    ,, 


it.  even  in  the  country  bohios,  I 
cheeked  up),  children  have  the 

w       H,««.    «n      .»*.H.>MUtinr  l>est    of  shoes,    of    clothing,    of 

Hf    drove    «"'    r^tu  ulatingr,  medicinal    care,    and 

to  pick  up  our  host  s  two  grand-  "^^^  ^,.,^,      children      have 

ihllilrrn  at  thr  rircuJu  Infantii  lan^'  '«^ 


h. 


I V    :  (  piacec 


1    most    of   the   tene 


IP.  >iu   for   permanent  residents 
iuifi    there    is    a    nvw    settle  nier;' 
fei    rt  tired   fishermen   and  their 
i.iii 1 1 1 1(  ^ 

1  he   ostenl.itioiis  mansions  of 
the    ruh.   that   of   H.itista    imon? 
thrni.    h.ivr    been    luriicil     <here 
av    evcr>nhe'r-     m     <  j:h.'. )     into 
vrhotdv        (hnics.      ofticrs.      nui 
v«iiriis      <»r     wirchonscN       (•imb 
biiu    .iml    prostitiitiun    arc    Koiic. 
yll    i>r.,,  Im  ~    ..TV    inihlo      clrsc^re 
|;,,lc,!        ami       ttre        fr..}))*'      pl.iii 
lliiir      in.irri.i:;cs      ireiiiul      lh«ir 
\  .,,    m1.  I  o         hoiu  N  m<M  -I  rno-^t 

Ai  (1  K.  rs  .  .in  .liter  ii  it  it  l<'-<^^ 
thcv  If  111*  rr  and  tio-  he^i  arc 
vrnl      trie      hv      thrir      l.»tl«»ries. 

Will,      all     «1«iib<iatc      intrntion. 

\,.ra(l»'ro     mast      be     (allcil     the 

ii..»revi    ihing    vei  to    a    para«li^e 

of     tin      prnlrtari.it. 

One  hot  afternoon  two  of  us 


("Children's  Club"),  one  of  the 
newest  of  the  children's  day 
carr  centers  which  have  been 
established  all  over  Cuban 
towns  It  was  a  brightly  color- 
ful building.  spotles.s  and  neai 
inside,  with  little  tubs  in  thre? 
sizes  for  bathing  and  little  cots 
in  three  sizes  for  napping. 
There  were  cribs  for  the  todd- 
lers and  tiny  chairs  and  plates 
out  of  bright  plastic,  there  was 
a  phivground  ouiside  and  a 
little  garden  plot  where  the 
children  raised  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  there  was  a  bulle- 
tin board  for  their  drawings 
and  M-ribblings.  It  wa.s  a  most 
beautiful  kindergarten,  and 
(  hiidren  with  parents  who  both 
worked  could  be  entered  here 
from  their  forty  fifth  day  and 
remain  until  school  age,  entire- 
ly free  of  charge.  Their  parents 
bring  them  in  the  morning,  they 
ire  wished,  fed  clothed,  napped, 
.mcl  supervised,  and  their  par- 
ents piik  them  up  in  the  *'\^- 
iiuig  after  work  None  remain 
oNcrni^ht.  There  is  only  one 
>I(»Kan  in  the  building,  and  that 
one.  in  the  he,i<l  nurse  s  office, 
the  motto  of  tlu  (  nhan  ledera 
tioii  of  Women  "los  Ninos 
N.i.cn  I'.ir.i  Ser  lelices — <  hil 
(Ircn  arr  horn  lo  be  h.»pl»^  " 
l.alt  1  Vkt  l.e.oU  tlu>.^<  wolil.s  .set 
to  a  Bach  chorale  Cuba  means 
h'\.n  when  there  are  >!en- 
i!.ii  tns^iges  of  a  particular 
1  i.  Ill,  (  ii  .Idren  n-  \ '  ;  !♦  i  1  't. 
They  have  priority  on  every- 
thinj:    K\ery  child  is  guarantcid 


priority  when  new  housing  is 
assigned.  Parents  have  taken 
the  hint;  de^rpite  great  liberali- 
zation of  birth  control  tK)licy. 
the  birth  rate  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  Revolution. 
Already  more  than  five  children 
have  taken  the  place  of  each 
one  exile  who  left  the  island, 
and  most  likely  all  five  are  liv- 
ing or  goin^  to  school  in  the 
mansion  which  the  exile  va 
cate<l.  Cuba  is  ot>viously  happy 
with  this  ariangenuni,  ..nd 
v\  hy   not'' 

As   we   returned   to   the   tiuck 
and    moved     on,    with    his    two 
((\in\,v\iid  oil  I'liqc  9  ) 


could  be  cured  using  one  ingestion  of  I^D.  :U)'*  of  the 
test    group    have    stayed    off    alcohol    for    1 '  .£    years,    the 

length    of    time    until    the    most _ — — 

recent    check    on    the    subjects. 

These  drugs  have  also  been  o.ed  and  sjx.  can  also  be  dangerous. 
suAessfullv  inconjunctu.n  with  The  dangers  of  the  drugs  were 
psvchotherapy.   for   insight    into    taken    up    by    David    R.cks    and 

psychosis,    religious    exp<'rience    <^'*'r  ^ ''?'''    'T  i     MK.^wl" 

and  art  experience  In  a  more  chology  department.  Mr  Kicks, 
general    view,    the    drugs    open    who  has  never  taken  the  drugs. 


up  new  worlds  because  they  al- 
low us  to  see  things  with  to- 
tally new  eyes,  unhampered  by 
conventional  categories  and 
patterns.  In  this  way,  Mr. 
Smith  felt  the  drugs  are  on  a 
par  with  a  trip  around  the 
world  or  the  love  marriage  ex 
perience. 

In  order  to  attain  all  this 
goodness,  caution  must  be  ex- 
ercised.   Drugs,  just  as  life,  love 


^ 


fM  n  the  hot-  down 
to  ex{)lore  the  town 
lo  j»«..i.i.'  it  turned 
} « ,1  ..      vs  ire   equally 


l.^.v,ned   our  shirts,   packed   up    a  liter  of  milk  per  day  until  he 
our     Spanish,    and    sallied    forth 

the   road 

and    talk 

fuit    that 

eager  to 
talk  lo  us  We  had  not  gone  a 
hundred  vards  when  an  ancient 
American  panel  truck  passt  (i 
us.  .stopped,  and  its  driver 
w..lked  ba(k  to  greet  us  lb 
wa>  in  hi.s  fifties,  less  tall  than 
we  .and  wore  blue  overalls.  He 


first  mentioned  a  student  of  his 
wlio  had  to  leave  school  be- 
cause he  had  taken  LSD.  (In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Smith's 
statement  on  dangerous  activ- 
ities I  have  known  many  stu- 
dents \\  tie)  have  had  tei  leave 
scliool  bccT.u.sc  of  love,  life  <>T 
e\en  studying  itself  )  Tins 
statement  was  tempere-d  by  his 
sa\ing  that  the  drugs  may  be 
dangerous  at  20  .\ears  of  age, 
but  ne)t  se)  at  40.  the  anpre)xi- 
inate  .ige-  at  which,  such  nei- 
tables  as  Alelous  Huxley  anei 
Al.in  W.itts  have'  hael  goe>el  drug 
«  xpeiie  jues  Mr.  Smith  agreed 
that  the  drugs  must  be  taken 
h>  the  right  peeiple  at  the  right 
tune  or  the  results  eoiibl  be 
disastreuis.  There  must  be*  e  on- 
Ireds  eui  who  e  an  get  the'  eirug 
and  e»n  the-  >eltin'4  in  uliieh 
the  eiruj;  is  t.iKen.  He-  theitii^ht 
•"tile  \\e)rlel  weuihl  nett  be'  i  bet- 
ter j)la<e  if  we  il  u  m  p  e  el  a 
peuiiul  ett  the-  ^tiitT  in  llie  \\  al- 
th.iin    u  ater    snpfdy." 

Mr     Km  ks   aKo    felt    fh.it    sue  h 
dnii:s      were-      taken      li  v      p«;.ple 
w  fio  .ire-  m  elevp.nr      l?nf   psve  ho 
analvMs    itsell    j^k  w    out    of    .inei 
is  iive-e*  as  an  answer  (ei  de-^pair. 
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He 


ce 


Reed   Straus 


greeted   u-  \\  \'h  a  (,'■-;  rird  -'.g^ 
nifie<l     -KiMnos  dia>«.  loNaruhi    ' 
TovaMihi"    It    was    the    first    of 
many  times  that  we  w.  :  <    m  ^ 
t..k»  ri    for    Russians    or     C  /ecn.v 
After  a  while  some  of  us  would 

piir) e-ly   pose   as   Ru.ssians    to 

^.»     itw     wi-    would    be    treated. 

i>iii    .1    was    always    if'*-    ^^'i''' 
friendly.  We  explained  n    \\   'tia; 
v.  •       were      neit      tovariehi      nil 
>4nqiii.    and   the    in.in  -^    foe    in 
'u\,     w.th    excitement      lb      ti.ot 
read  about  u«  in  the  papers,  he 
v^-*-  happy  to  meet  us.  we  mu.'^t 
it  I   him  show  us  the   tou  n     end 
be    must    practice    his    Knglisti 
TVud.  it  turned  out  as  ^<   (  !  Mil. 
f^     into    the    truck     ae.d     (ii.>\e 
off.    was   wor.se   th..^   <    ,r    Sp.iii 
ish,  so  that  th«    c  on\  <  i  N.it.<in  he 
twfer.    li"   I;ir;.'<.\    to<.K    If.''    form 


M  >ry      Mr     .S'/rrnet. 
I.''  I II  Us  on  }n,st   \i  (ir 


for  I'trr  Ixj    iiu 
Cii  rrnuri  u     /' 


(diUT    «.f     Dn     (eiiuinhia     DaiU 
■    i.s    Tieo      (1    (;r(i(i  (Kif  e-    stmiinl     m 


Sperlalor,     'tnv 
IliC    History    oj 


Ideas. 

Reviewing    ll.inn;  }i     Arendts    Eichmann   in   Jerusalem    has   assumed    the   propor- 

tion'J    of    a    -^i^oi^   f(  r  crit  ics-e»f-s(>ci('t  \-.       I 'nt  oil  uiiat  ei'.  .    Kic'.i.inl    Saluhn's   .uiitlr    m    last 
we.k'<  Justice  wiiHt.^   up  ir   the'  wioiivc  ^'ail  park,    in    -hort.    he    nii<:^<'s    the    ikuiiL    of    the 
.ifiair  aiui   nu^re-ads   llu-   U>son   wliieh  \n  t    must  draw   from    t. 
Saiutm    be'Kniis    misunder.stamimg  Kichmann  in  Jerusalem  wlu-n  )\v  make\^-  t)ie 
.\1i-s   Are'tidt's   "thesis"   is   the'   banality  of  evil.  Oi  course.  Miss  Aiendl    tliinks 
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ni     a    gre'al 
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urn, lie      nian>)f>ns 
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anei  made-  a  rutting  motion,  say 
ing     "C^asa    fea.    rasa    fea'    I'giy 
he Miv»  '       ^fte■r   a    while     ama/e'd 
we     und*  r-loed     It    \\  a  -    an    ugly 
hiMi^e      (  lutteri  rig     no     the'     vie'w 
1-.     tlie     ve.i       This     \^<1<:     not     what 
ni*'     Ke\f)"iitinn    st<K)n     for'     The- 
hoiiM  ^   hael    to  (  e>me  eleiwr,"    Anei 
indeed       many     were'     geine     a! 
rearly     r...-(d  U.   the    ground    and 
re  J.!. If  ed      t>\      t>e  .tela  s     or      t  in\ 
evergreeiis       whuh       one       da> 
wr,,,!d     shade     vacatione  .  s      We 
li.id     dreaely   heard   much   alxmt 
th»     se»e  lal    and    peilitieal   aspe(t.''; 
el    the     Revolution,   h'ut    this    was 
f.ur   first  e*ne'ouriter   (not  hy  any 
me-ans  llie   last  i   Wii'n   it.-'  ae«<he- 
to     Hi.ir     Thr    Rrvr.]utK)n    mu.'st 
Vi*au1tfy     Cuba      our     he»st     said 
with     his     eye-s.      his      face.     hi5 
hanels    que   linda  sera  Cuba!  In 
faet     hx'auty   wa<;  on  the  march 
Old        house's        ra/e  (I         dumps 


t>ecame  a 

against  her  har«:h  treat  rne-nt  of 
lh«'  Je  w  ish  \irtirn-  of  Na/ism 
.\o\K  this  i5  simpi\  not  so.  11  lo 
(fifnal  att.i'k  \>\  Judge'  Ma.'^- 
!oanno  in  the'  I'V  now  f;«me)us 
N  \  Times  Roe»k  Re \  iev*  dealt 
pre(  i>ely  V.  ih  the'  guilt  of  tlo- 
(;erman  coleme'l  with  s  i  el  p 
foravs  inte>  Mis.s  A  r  e*  n  d  t  s 
hanefling  of  the-  t  valence  i' 
<,<lf  And  it  was  this  original 
re\  U'W  whieh  unleashed  ihe 
eritieal    downpour 

Other  "textual*  criticisms  of 
Salutin's    article    can    be    made, 
but   they    would    be    of   a   minor 
naiure.    as    was    the    preceding 
critical    point.   The    major   dJfR- 
rulty   is  eonceplual   and   crucial 
to  an   understandinu  of  the   im- 
plications   of    this    terrible    his- 
toric   episode     It    is    the    state- 
ment   of    S?ilutin*s    major    point 
which   creates  the   problem:   'Jf 
the  evil  of  this  event   if,  indeed 
banal,    then    a    striking    adjust- 
ment  of   the    philosophical    and 
theoloi^ical    catejjories    of    ajfes 
is    required."    The«*e    are    larjfe 
words,     and     the     sentence     has 
an     air    of     moment     and     pro- 
fundity  .   .   .   but   is  this   in   fact 
I  genuine  requirement?  I  think 
not     Nor   do   I   know    what    Mr. 
Salutin    means    by    a 
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Arendt  is  cuggrsting  is  that  the 
.Na/is  ■  e.il  tgi  r  iev  iuliate\er 
the-y  may  b«  '  win-  .strikingly 
out  of  ad.iu'^1  iTH-nt  Indeefl  this 
IS  why  they  e'V(ritua!iy  e-nele-d 
up  in  a  banal  enterprise  But 
lO  !iay  that  othe-rs  are-  eait  cjf 
adjustment  doe-s  noi  e-ntail  that 
we,  te)o,  are'  e»ut  e)f  adjustme-nt. 
unless  it  is  assumed  that  we 
are  al.so  banal   Nazis 

Thf  next  question  Mr,  Salu- 
tin poses  IS  whether  tltere  are 
categories  of  meaning  under 
which  to  subsume-  it  all" 
whether  we  can  "utter  some 
kind  of  coherent  moral  state 
ment  mstoad  eif  a  scream  of 
horror  '  Again,  such  undefme'd 
"categories  are  exce'edingly 
obscure  More  importantlv. 
though,  a  scream  of  horreir  is 
il.st-if  «  me)ral  statement,  and 
it  may  \ye  perfectly  coherent. 
fe»r  no  crite'ria  of  cejherenco 
have  y«'t  been  establish^Ml  Al- 
me)st  any  judgment  here  turns 
out  to  be  a  moral  judgment  of 
some  kind,  if  only  becau.se  the 
entire  issue  is  one  of  morality. 
Salutin  then  returns  to  a 
variation  on  his  first  theme,  the 

..^    _    "philoso-    creation      of      z      requirement. 

phiral"  or  a  "theoloRicar*  eate-    "Humanity    may    have    to    fare 
rory.     Ne)      e>ur     •ughls    de)     not    the    fearful     possibility     of    de 


moved,    dunt^    planted,    parks   have   lo  be  realigned,   for  what    clarinf     its    own     existence 


Told.  .  .  .  *'  This  pe»ssibility  is 
spurious,  for  it  is  ne>t  created 
by  either  Kichmann  e)r  hy  the 
\%  hede  Nazi  machine  Kven  if 
hy  some  fiat  the  human  race 
is  rendered  ba.i^I  or  common- 
place, this  does  not  render  the 
race  meaningless  or  void.  It 
simply  asserts  the  fact  of  re- 
currence in  human  existence. 
and  there  is  certainly  nothing 
startling  about  this. 

A  se'cemd  spurH)us  question 
then  ari.se-s.  that  e»f  tlte  nature 
eif  Jewish  existence-.  ne)W  and 
forevermore       Salutin      asks 

Was  tlieir  life  as  Jews  a  meie  le- 
ery and  a  banality  in  the  same 
sense  That  their  deain  was'" 
Non  Sequitor.  The  quest ie>n  of 
Je'Wish  identity  is  not  funda- 
mentally clianged  by  the  his- 
torical situation,  and  the  ques- 
tK)n  IS  not  logically  entailed  by 
statements  about  Na/i  banal- 
ities Jews  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  for  thousands  of 
years  and  the  rece-nl  outrage  is 
but  a  quantitatively  greater  at 
U  inpt  (both  in  terms  of  num- 
bers killed  and  numbers  of 
killers)  to  "get  nd  of  the 
Je  ws,  ■  with  the  adde<l  ingredi- 
ent of  a   p«-rnicie)us  dcKtrine  of 

(Continiee'd  on  Page  9) 


halliie  ineigcns.    Mr     .Srodh    nn  n 

tior;e<i     tile     ps> choanaK  "-t 

t.ik 

|.  e 

world     .M » 

treat   hi.'^  s«  h  i /<  *)  ilir  t  ok     p.itie  nts. 

A<    ,Mi      .Smith    s.iid     tlu'    an.tl\sl 

'•-    0(  !     in    de  spair       Hut     tiie     p.i- 

tanl     IS     prett\     unhe'.ilth\     anei 

perh.i[)s     d.uige'MMiv         [^oifl      1 0e 

eii  ug  and  t  he    a  luil  \  m*-  ..  i  i    tot  ans 

til  eliminate'    t  h  i^   t<  aid  it  ion 

Some'  either  of  .VI  r  Knk.s' 
(  ornrnerits  eie.ilt  with  uruon- 
Sl!iutl\e  M^fv  i,f  il>».  etiiigs, 
.'^ueh  as  freepje-nt  '  I,.S1)  p.irties* 
or  the  use-  o:  \  u'  te'rm  'turn 
on"  Mr  Smith  vaiel  that  vueh 
"b«'at  '  usage-  anei  termundogy 
was  long  ago  jirei  e  eleei  \)\  reli- 
gie)us  eere-inonies  in  v^hieh  the 
drug  was  (.tlleii  (loels  fie  s),  " 
Siro  e-  1  do  not  know  wdiai  these 
religKoes  ee'remonies  aeeeni- 
plished.  I  can  not  sa\  wlo  theT 
they    we're-    an\     rnr>re'    (ori'-true"- 

» 41,,,,.,       —   ..      41-  » 

!.•<  ...Oil       >.,^IIi^        tIK         lllMfO       ^lllll*" 

l\  to  turn  e'li  at  a  p.titv  .ind 
then  turn  edT  v^hen  the-  efle  et.s 
of  tile  irige'st  K,;,  liav.'  v\  i  i  n  e)fT. 
Mr  Hicks  also  '-aid  t'i.it  e/the-r 
w  eir  Id  (ipe'U  ir>g  artivit'es  ^ueh 
as  mount.iin  (limbing  taught 
eiue-  .1  skill  that  e'oulei  he-  p«'r- 
fe'(  te'd  rne»re  and  metre  and  that 
taking  these  drugs  he-Id  ne<  sue  h 
petssibilities     for     this     kinel     of 


develeipnunt  To  this  M  r. 
Smith  re-plie-d:  "What  praetical 
e»r  skill  learning  value  has  the 
study  of  peietry'"  What  ran  be 
learned  from  poetry  and  what 
can  be  learned  from  the  dru|^ 
experience,  and  is  indeed  a 
skill  that  can  be  perfected,  is 
the  art  of  life.  This  can  not  be 
ir<irriru  hy  tuiiiini;  on  and  off 
at  a  party  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bein|>:  hi^h  at  that  par- 
ticular party.  These  drufcs  pro- 
vide a  consciousness  expandinf^ 
experience  that,  with  effort 
and  Hometimes  bravery,  ran 
teach  what  you  and  life  are  all 
about.  This  knowledge-experi- 
ence sensation  can  and  should 
be  intei^rated  into  life  without 
the  drug.  The  dru^s  »how  how 
intense,  unified,  loving,  Klowinip 
and  danf^erous  life  can  br.  If 
thini^s  like  thi.s  are  to  have 
meaninK,  they  must  be  lived, 
not  turned  on  and  off. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Polities  1963a:  Viet  Nam 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  fol- 
loiwing  article  is  a  reprint  o/ 
the  /act  »heet  iMSued  by  T«csin, 
the  Hctrvatd  Uni»ertity  peace 
group,  at  the  time  o'  Madame 
NQO  Dinh  Nhu'»  appearance  at 
the  Harvard  Lato  School  For- 
um. 

I.    Hbtory 

In  1»54.  the  Viet  Minh  (Com- 
munist) guerrilla  forces  deci- 
sively defeated  the  French  at 
Dien  Bicn  Phu.  This  battle 
marked  the  close  of  eight  years' 
hostility  between  Viet  Minh 
and  French  forces,  and  effec- 
tively ended  any  possibility  for 
the  French  to  regain  control 
over  their  former  Indo-Chinese 
colony. 

France,  Great  Britain,  the 
TJ.S.S.R.,  Communist  China, 
Vietminh,  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  signed  the  cease-fire 
accorj  in  Geneva  (on  July  21, 
1954  .  Thie  17th  parallel  was 
established  as  the  military  de- 
marcation line  between  French 
and  Vietminh  forces.  This 
measure  was  conceived  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  was 
•'not  in  any  way  (to)  be  inter- 
preted as  constituting  a  polit- 
ical or  territorial  boundary." 
The  agreement  called  for  free 
elections  under  supervision  by 
an  International  Control  Com- 
mission (composed  of  India,  Po- 
land and  Canada  lo  determine 
the  nfKxIe  of  reunification  of  the 
north  and  south  Vietnamese 
sectors.  The  election  was 
scheduled  for  July.  1956.  While 
not  a  signatory  at  Geneva,  the 
U.  S.  appended  a  note  commit- 
ting itself  to  observe  the  agree- 
ments. 

With  the  French  forces  with- 
drawn from  the  northern  sec- 
tor, the  Viet  Minh.  under  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  quickly  set  up  a  com- 
munist state  with  a  capitol  at 
Hanoi.  It  was  confidently  ex 
pected  that  the  re  unification 
elections  would  award  the  Viet 
Minh  control  of  the  entire  an-a 
of  Vietnam. 

In  Uie  South,  nominal  ad- 
ministration reslt*d  with  the 
government  of  "emperor  Bao 
Dai  \n  Saigon  Under  U  S  in 
sistence,  Ngo  Dmli  Dumi)  was 
made  premier  of  the  iiao  Dai 
g(»vernnient  late  in  19.'i4  Diem, 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  nativt* 
of  Hanoi,  h.id  heen  in  the 
Un.ted  S{aU-.>  duruig  tlu-  Vu't 
Minh -French  lighting,  and 
hence  was  one  of  the  few  anti- 
comniunist  Vietnamese  politi- 
cians whose  career  had  not  been 
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the  appearance  of  a  Ngo  family 
enterprise.  Diem  hinotself  is 
President,  Minister  of  Defense, 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  Diem's  brother, 
rumored  to  be  the  Vietnamese 
"strongman,"  is  head  of  the 
Security  Service  of  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Diem  secret  police. 
Mme.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  Diem's 
sister-in-law,  as  a  member  ckf 
the  National  Assembly,  has 
been  instrumental  in  forcing 
this  legislative  body  to  rubber 
stamp  Diem's  policies,  in  ad- 
dition. Mme.  Nhu  has  command 
over  the  Exchange  Control  Of- 
fice, which  awards  military 
contracts  and  administers  funds 
from  U.  S.  aid  grants.  Tran 
Van  Chuong,  Mme.  Nhu's  fath- 
er, was  Vietnam's  ambassador 
to  Washington.  He  resigned 
this  August  in  protest  against 
his  government's  suppression 
of  Buddhist  and  student  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Ngo  family  is  Roman 
Catholic  Only  23  million  of 
South  Vietnam's  14  million  are 
Roman  Catholic. 

Civil  Liberties 

The  Diem  regime  has  relied 
upon  police  state  methods  to 
rennain  in  power.  Adrian  Jaffe 
and  Milton  C.  Taylor,  both 
members  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  Advisory  Team  in 
South  Vietnam,  commented  on 
this  aspect  of  the  Diem  govern- 
ment as  follows: 

it  (the  government)  main- 
tains a  secret  police,  enconr- 
ages  Vietnamese  to  inform  on 
one  another,  and  detains  some 
40, §§0  political  prisoners  in 
concentration  camps.  Arrests 
are  made  arbitrarily,  detention 
is  indefinite,  fair  trial  proce- 
dures are  unknown,  the  safe- 
f^uards  of  writs,  juries  and  le- 
gal defense  are  virtually  ig 
nored,  and  almost  all  law  is  by 
edict  Travel  inside  the  coun 
try  Ls  circum«icrib«d.  travel 
abroad  forbidden  except  npon 
specific  xoverameat  approval, 
which  is  virtisaily  impossible 
to  obtain  irithout  evidence  of 
political  reliability.  The  press 
is  as  thoroughly  controlled  as 
it  is  in  the  .Soviet  I'n'on. 
(New   ICepublic,  June    19.   1961) 

Law  "  10/59"  of  May  1.  19.59. 
su})t'rcedes  the  riLihLs'  guaran 
tees  of  the  co.'ist  ilution  Under 
this  measure,  nulitary  court> 
have  travelled  throughout  tlio 
countf\,  each  ac<  omjxanied  1)\ 
a    mot) lie    guillotine      Two    son 


the     French     ftui-es        In      19.'i.'>. 
Diem  came  to  full   jx)wer.  oust 
ing  Bao  Dai  as  chief  of  state  hy 
means    of    a    sector  vvulo    iffer 
enfjum. 

It  seems  clear  that  American 
policy  relied  u[)<)n  Diem  to  .set 
up  a  workahle  anti  comnuuu.st 
regime'  in  the  south  No  doubt 
it  was  hoped  that  this  govern- 
ment would  give  the  Vietnam- 
ese elc^'toratc  an  attractive  a  I 
ternative  to  the  Viet  Minh  at 
the  reunification  election 

French  forces  departed   from 
Vietnam    in    April.    1956,    leav 
ing  the  U.  S    as  tJie  major  ff)r- 
eign    support    of    the    Dicm 
regime. 

The  re-unification  elections 
were  nerer  held  —  despite  the 
understandable  readiness  of 
the  Viet  Minh  to  abide  by  their 
aifreement  at  Cieneva.  Over  the 
years,  the  I>  i  e  m  government 
has  given  various  reasons  for 
its  intransigent  no-elections 
policy,  chief  among  these  being 
that  the  regime  was  not  in 
power  in  early  1954  aud  hence 
was  not  represented  at  (iencva. 

Diem  spent  the  first  year.s  of 
his  rule  consolidating  his  [X)si- 
tion    by   destroying    the    power 
of  several  armed  religious  .^-cts 
During   thus   period,    armt^i   re 
sistance  in  the  countryside  wa.s 
minimal.     By     1958,     however, 
the    old    Viet    Minh    resistance 
network     had     b<H»n     re-estab- 
lished.    Today    the    Viet    Cong 
(short  for  Vietnamese  Commu 
nist)  guerrilla  forces  have  out- 
right control  over  large  sections 
of  rural  South  Vietnam.  About 
23,000  strong,  the  guerrillas  are 
fighting    300.000    Diem    troops, 
the   best-equipped    miliUry    in 
South  East  Asia. 
II.    Tke  Dien  f^airermneBt 

NcpoUam 

The  government  of  the  Re- 
public  ol  South   Vietnam   has 


official  sources,  we  may  end  up 

being  blocked  by  the  censors." 

(New  York  Times,  3/24/63) 

Operation  Sunrise 

To  shore  up  the  regime's 
power  in  the  countryside,  two 
programs  for  relocation  of  the 
peasantry  have  been  under- 
taken: the  "agroville"  plan  of 
the  'fifties  and  "Operation 
Sunrise"  now  underway.  The 
purpose  behind  these  measures 
is  to  isolate  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  from  their  native  vil- 
lages and  placed  in  fortified 
barbed  wire  compounds  krH>wn 
as  "strategic   hamlets." 

As  envisioned  in  the  plan  of 
Eugene  Stanley,  an  economics 
professor  at  Stanford,  the  whole 
of  the  Vietnamese  peasantry  is 
to  be  relocated  in  these  isolated 
areas.  The  jungles  surrounding 
the  compounds  are  to  be  burned 
with  chemicals  to  make  pos 
sible  spotting  of  guerrilla  ac 
tivity  from  the  air. 

The  roundup  oi  peasant  s 
from  villages  su.spected  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Viet  Cong  has 
been  undertaken  with  singular 
ferocity.  Philippe  I>ev!l!ers 
who  once  had  prai.sed  Diem  in 
print  for  "perfect  integrity," 
n\ade  the  following  comment 
on    the   re*settlement   program: 

A  certain  se^juence  of  events 
becarrte  almost  classical:  de 
nunciation,  encirclement  of  vil- 
lages, searches*  and  raids,  ar- 
rests of  suspects,  plundering, 
interrogations       enlivened       by 


, « k. 
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ment       face    a    South    Vietnam 
ese    if    lie       commits    or    mteiul.s 
it'>  Citmmrt   crimes   with    the  arm 
of    5;atK)taKe.     or     of     infrint'ing 
upon   the  siTurity   of   Uie   .State, 
or  of   injuring  the    iife   or   prop- 
ert\     of    the    people    '      The    I;iw 
gave    h'Kal    sanction    to   the   sys 
tematic    assa.>wination    of    polit 
ical  op[)<>sition  practiced  hy  the 
Diem    regime   since    1955    —    in 
gross  viola tif»n,    it   may   he  add 
ed,    of    the    CJeneva    agreement 
which    gave    amnesty    to    resist- 
ance   fighters    n<»'»h    ?»nd    south 
of  the    17th   parallel 

Flections  ha"e  b<»t*n  held 
sporadicaiiy  since  if>55  Diem 
and  hi.s  supf»f>rters  have  won 
tiiese  with  imfKissibhy  wide 
margins  —  "9H*'  maiorifu»s 
even  in  nrrii-<  who  h  were  pat- 
entl>  (u.'sidf  ii<iv  t-runu  nt  con 
trol."  N  e  v>'  s  w  e  e  k  rep»irts 
(3/12    62) 

News  Censorship 

Cen.;orship  of  news  original 
ing  from  Saigon  has  been  nti- 
torions  In  1962.  HiMner  Big- 
ar*  of  the  New  Y-Mk  Times  and 
Francois  Scully  of  Newsvvc*/k 
were  forced  to  leave  St)uth  Vi- 
etnam at  the  behest  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  pliglit  of  Amer- 
ican correspondents  is  sketched 
in  the  following   AP  desj>aich 

"One  of  the  t)attles  l>eing 
fought  in  South  Vietnam  in- 
volvc^s  the  probi*nn  of  finding 
out  what  IS  going  on  and  re- 
porting it  to  th?  i>eople  of  the 
United  States  Many  corre- 
spondents here  feel  that  they 
are  losing     One  put  it  this  way: 

The  V  ietnamese  govern- 
ment is  against  us  They  figure 
we  are  all  spies  or  Communist 
propagandists.  The  United 
States  will  not  tell  us  much  be- 
yond the  broad  outlines  of  their 
policy  and  we  cannot  even  be 
sure  of  that.  After  prying  for 
we<^  to  get  a  8U>ry  from  un 


Vietnam     from     1958     to     1961 
wrote: 

The  increasing  severity  of 
the  Vietnam  rebellion  is  intel- 
ligible only  within  the  frame- 
work of  widespread  toleration 
and  harboring  of  rebels  by  the 
rural  populace.  As  we  plunge 
into  this  conflict  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  that  B^ance,  with 
its  not  inconsiderable  military 
machine  and  supplemented  by 
enormous  quantities  of  U.  S. 
equipment  and  support,  was 
humiliatingly  defeated  at  Dieii 
Bien  Phu  .  .  .  b.v  ill  equipped 
warriors  whose  gieatest  asset 
was  the  cooperation  which  they 
won  from  the  peasant  popula- 
tion. (LA?tters  -  to  -  the  -  editor, 
New  York  Times  2/18/62) 

The  Viet  Cong  control  whole 
areas   of   rural   South    Vietnam 
The  peasantry  and  foreign  and 
domestically  owned  enterprises 
in    these   zones   pay    their    taxes 
to    the    Viet    Cong    adnuiustra 
tion.  Many  submit  to  Viet  Cong 
authority.       recalcitrants      are 
forced    into    line  by   terror   tac 
tics. 

The    greatest     Viet     Cong 


ers,    .strength  is  localtxi  in 
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at  the  Mekong  itiver  Delta 
Spectacular  raids  have  been 
n^ade  successfully,  however, 
within  ten  miles  of  Saigon,  the 
Diem  stronghold  This  would 
indicate  that  no  corner  of  South 
Vietnam  is  entirely  secured  for 
Diem. 

Since     Decembtr     I960,     the 
Viet  Cong  have  b^'en  operating 


Kcprinlcd  by   perniivsion  of  The   New    York  Tllllc^ 


torture    i  »'vcn    of    innocent    pis) 
pU').  dt  ^>ortalion  and      regito;) 
int^    of    populations"     su.sp<'ct«.d 
(>f    Intel!  it^onre    witli    th**    ret><'Is, 
etc      (Ctiina    Quarterly.    March, 
1962) 

Facfvl  with  the  pro,«;j>ect  of 
controlled  lal>t>r  in  tlie  strale 
^ic  hamlets  or  p«5ssibh'  con- 
.scriplion  into  Diem's  mihf.iry, 
many  male  peasants  choose  to 
hide  i.".  the  jungles  and  join  the 
guerrilla  opfX)sitK)n,  Operation 
Sunris*'  sometimes  creates  Viet 
Cong. 

III.  The   Opposition 

The  Viet  Cong 

Thi-  major  s*>urre  of  opj>>si 
tion  to  the  Diem  reguno  is,  of 
cours<\  the  Vicl  Cong  guerril- 
las There  are  estmuiSes  that 
23. (KK)  hard  core  fighters  are 
ofH'rating  in  rural  South  Viet 
nam   tr>day. 

The  majority  of  t  h  «•  s  p  are 
South  Vietnamese  natives,  it  is 
bi'lieved  tfiat  .some  arc  'voiun- 
teers"     from    North     Vietnam 

V^v»  !***•»,._»  «^C«|^t.LAIV^4  At       will  »««_fc 

Cong     ^lersonnel     indicate     tfiat 
the  guerrillas  are   relying   sole 
il     on    home    m.Tde   devices    .-ind 
raptured   FrrncJ:  2nd  A^:^eric2r> 
weapons 

Tlie  guerrillas  are  carrying 
on  what  they  cf^nceive  to  l:>e  a 
revolutionary  struggle  against 
Diem  and  U.  S.  imperiali.sm  ' 
Maintaining  a  rigid  co<le  of 
discipline,  the  guerrillas  "live 
with  them  (the  pea.sants).  share 
their  poverty,  tell  them  they 
are  fighting  for  the  people's  fu- 
ture happiness"  as  one  U.  S. 
counter -guerrilla  expert  re 
portcHi.     (Newsweek,  2/12/62) 

Emphasizing  the  value  of  lo- 
cal peasant  impport  for  guer- 
rilla    activity,      Robert     S 


Browne      .i     V      S      foroi>*n     aid 
tnisston   repn's^-ntat  I  ve  to  .South 
under    the    iH>litiral    contrfil    of 
t!ie    '\Sotith     Vu'tn.Tm     N.if  i- >n,-i! 
Front     for     I-iher  at  lori"     (NFL> 
Thi.s   IS.  an   underground  organ 
ization,    containing   conuTiumsls 
and       non  communist:-^,       re;)re 
.sentatives  of  lahor    peasmt.  re 
hgiou.-i  -^nd   youth  orj^ani/ations 
oppose-*^  to  the  D'cm  regime. 

In  F't'l>ruary.  1961!.  ,i  .-u'cn  '. 
first  congn-.-v",  of  t!ic  .\F'I.  ttx)k 
place    in   Soutii    Vutn.un     Ttuei* 

Demoti.i'ic  Party,  fornu-^l  in 
194"),  df -.cr  I  bed  d.>,  a  parts  of 
•lUfllectuaU  -ind  .>»nKilI  hustu-s-s 
p<'op|e;  the  F^adical  Socialist 
I' »rt>  .  fornu  tl  m  I'l^l,  ropri* 
sentint,'  inte!  [ecl'ia  !.■>  iii  .Sai^^ou 
and  othof  urhan  c<^iit«'rs  re 
fleeting  tfu^  neutralist  atliliide 
of  disafTtxHiXi  »n(t  Ilcctuals.  and 
the  People's  [Revolutionary 
F*arty,  fornu-d  hi  December 
1961.  repre.s«MUing  I^dl  wing 
worker  jx^asant   opinion. 

A  ten  fxiint  ^xihcy  stal*^merit 
was  ratified  at  this  congress  !t 
calltTl  foi  an  fod  to  iigiiiirig  iri 
Vietnam,  withdrawal  of  U  S 
military  personnel,  election  of 
a    new    National    Asscmblv    and 


«l .  .  ..u 

till  t^Ltl^ll 


>«^ 


fraudulent"     iKilIoling,     respect 
for   the    19.'>4   TJ  e  n  e  .  a    agree 
ments,     and     a     foreign     policy 
ba.sed  on  neutrality. 

Other  opjHxsition  In  Decern 
Yn'T  1960  a  section  of  Duin  s 
army  revolted  and  marclu'd  on 
Saigon  Thir  attempted  coup 
was  put  down  by  loyal  perst>nal 
guards  of  the  President.  The 
officers  responsible  are  living 
in  neighboring  Cambodia. 

The  desertion  rate  of  Dicm 
army  personnel  on  combat  mis- 
sions is  reported  high  in  the 
American    press.     The    soldiers 


either  defect  to  the  Viet  Cong 
(a  major  source  of  American 
arms  for  the  guerrillas)  or  re- 
turn to  their  native  villager. 
Many  dispatches  sent  by  Amer- 
ican newsmen  tell  of  unwilling- 
ness to  fight  in  Htrikes  agaiAst 
Viet  Cong  villages,  and  in  some 
cases  actual  comp4icity  ia  al- 
lowing Viet  Cong  guerrillas  ta 
escape  a  carefully  planned  en- 
circlement: 

But  as  usual  the  main  enemy 
force  got  away  It  slipped 
through  the  trap  even  though 
the  airborne  attackers  had 
achieved  excellent  surprise  in 
their  vertical  envelopment  of 
the  village  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment troops  failed  to  exploit 
the  Viet  Cong  state  of  shock. 
They  bunched  up  and  dawdled 
in  drainage  ditches  and  und«-r 
the  shade  of  coconut  trees  un- 
til an  American  adviser  cried 
out  in  exasix'ration,  "Let's  get 
this   thing  forward." 

(New    York  Times,   3    9/62) 

Buddhist  and  student  oppo- 
sition to  Diem  voiced  im  large 
demonstrations  in  Saigon  this 
summer  the  cause  of  current 
strained  relations  between  Sa»- 
gon  and  Washington  is  furllK-r 
indication   of   urban   discx>nlt-nt. 

IV.    The  R^le  of  thtr 
United  States 

Tlie  history  of  U  S  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  dates  back  to 
the  fighting  between  the  French 
and  the  Viet  Mmh  At  the  tii»e 
of  the  fall  of  Uien  Bien  Phu, 
the  United  Stales  was  payi4«^ 
Bt)%  of  ibe  expenses  of  tJ»e 
I'rench   forces 

It  was  Anwrican  insi:>ti'[Ke 
that  forceti  Bao  Dai  to  j»ccept 
Diein  as  F'remier  in  his  govern- 
ment after  the  19.^4  cea.se  lire. 
Since  then,  the  U  -S  has  given 
$2  5  billion  III  e((>norr\ie  and 
nulit.u-y  .lui  to  Sowih  Vu-tnjiMi. 
Tile  I  S  IS  \\i\\\  supporting 
Diem  s  w.ir  t'tTort  agam->t  the 
Vicl  Coui^  at  *!u'  I  .ilo  of  S\  iTul- 
lion    a   day. 

In  violation  of  the  C.en.va 
agr«M-ment  the  II  .S  has,  il 
I>resent.  12. (MX)  military  .^ilvi 
sor^"  In  Sou'h  Viotnani  '^he^.' 
incii'df  hrlieoptrr  ,ui>i  tii^hS-r 
;jiliil>.  tlviuu  ct>int>al  mis.sion.s. 
and  eouiiit-r  ^ueriilla  .sp«*cial- 
isfs  aceompanv  ;n^'  V'letn.uu'  -,«' 
tr.i'ne*'^  on  raulN  against  the 
Vu't  Con^  The  ;jf)0  000  m^n 
I>w  iTi  nwlitdrv  ha.s  Ih  .  li  »uu- 
pIuHi  wit!',  .Amoraan  l,4nk>, 
planes  arfillerv  ritles  <  hem- 
:e:»l    .   napalm    JhifnO-.    f-'i 

As   to   th.'  «'fTe(  I  of    I      S    .-co- 

-^-.»^,-„       .,.^       «*!'>     "-f       „.*-^       ;« 

]i»60  F'aki>tan  r.r.ivcd  %^  i\, 
and  India  $1  I),  it  1.^  w  uth' 
qui)tiii4  ai  itn»,';li  f(  an  tiie 
Jtfft  Tav  lor  artirl'-  ;nonti"ru-d 
ahoVv- 

.  .  F  irsi.  of  ill  ^(xkI.s  imjxut- 
ed  bv  Vict  Xani  uiuier  lt»e 
c<»mnurcial  aid  program,  fully 
three  fi>urlh  ;  1  ave  Im^x-w  con- 
sumer rather  th.ui  capiU*l  g«Mvd^ 
Ni»  (uie  so«  nv,  l«)  have  Iw-en 
concerned  that  an  undue  num- 
b<T  of  imports  fell  .xMt^  the 
category  of  luxury  itcm.'«  s*jch 
as  expensive  autorn*. biles. 
sctK)ters,  radios  and  t  vfH'w  riters. 
In  19.>H,  Vietnam  imj>.>rt«'d 
>  ^4  ,f  miiiion  in  ler'iie  r»rf»fi- 
uels.  moro  than  the  total  im- 
ports. %'M\  ?.  m.liion  of  in  lu.s- 
tri;il  eipiipment  and  niaehtruTV. 
In  a  coijoirv  whu-ii  >(.  -■  ,i...-..i. 
op  agrieulturai  o-.itp-t  >n  orn.r 
to  improve  its  fortiijn  exioint^e 
earnings,  a  tof,-il  of  $>  rnjlhoii 
in  fertilizers  and  in.^erti  ades 
was  imported  in  IP.>8  Jc:^  Ihsn 
the  inifx>rls  of  privatf^  passongvi 
vehicles.    $7  8    million     . 

As  a  result  it  is  apparent  by 
Visual  <»h.N«-i  V  ai  loti  •  s»lat  islii  s* 
on  income  are  .mi  inaccurate 
that  they  are  meaniniileiw)  iJiat 
American  aid  ha.>  created  a 
nouveau  nelie  of  importers. 
contractors,  government  ein- 
nhjvees  ar»d  commerc  lai  entre- 
preneurs .  .  In  rural  area: 
wliere  foreigners  seldom  go  and 
the  pt^pulation  requires  frwKjl, 
medicine,  shelter  and  tools. 
There  is  little  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  American  aid  has  had 
an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
needs  of  these  f^)easants.  Or»e 
American  who  unck^rttxjk  ex- 
tensive research  in  the  villages 
reported  that  most  pea.sants 
were  unaware  of  Annerican 
aid.  .  .  . 

We  are  told  that  rice  exports 
in     I960    reached    an     all  t4iii« 

(Ccmtimmed  €m  Page  Id) 
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Cen  Ed.  S 

An  Evening  of  Poetry 

By  ARNIE  REISMAN 

"Robert  lx)well  is  a  poet — no  more  and  no  less."  And  so  J.  V.  CunninKham,  pro- 
fessor of  p:nKlish,  introduced  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  poet  at  last  Thursday's  over- 
crowded Con.  Kd.  S  lecture.  Unintentionally,  Dr.  Cunningham  seized  upon  the  true 
identity  of  Mr.  l>owell,  who  once  closed  a  ix)em  with  *'l  keep  no  rank  nor  station./Cured, 
I  am  frizzled,  stale  and  small."  Lowell  gained  recognition  with  his  book  of  prose  and 
poetry,  entitknl  Life  Studies,  in  which  he  capitalizes  on  the  confessional  mode  of  poetry, 
thereby     revealing    himself    by    __ 


Sitter  Mary  Jacqueline 


Catholic  Nun: 
Humanist  Thinker 


John  Solin 


nuans  of  analytic  masochism. 
Indeed,  he  is  the  poet  of  "the 
tranquilli/ed  Ffties."  IxjwelTs 
own  phrase 

The  evening  was  dedicated 
to  poems  by  poets  who  died  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  plus 
three  poems  bv  Lowell  him- 
self. His  first  poem,  The 
Mouth  of  the  Hudson."  pictur- 
ing a  New  Jersry  landscape  on 
a  wmtry  day.  was  typically 
Lowellcsque  in  its  frustration, 
desolation  and  shame.  He  ad 
mitted  that  he  attempted  to 
write  something  unintelliRihle, 
and  he  achieved  that  in  his 
second  poem.  "Tlie  Flaw,'' 
which  is  roncerned  with  mor 
talitv  and  is  dedicated  to  his 
wife  H«  ftt'Is  thiit  the  little 
j.nirn.ited  hi.uk  (iot  one  sees  in 
n  riuirnerU  of  eye  straii>  is  a 
vNn>b<)l  of  fur  will,  and  just 
aj-  u.'-«  It  >s  .i.s  fifc  will  And  so 
thi.v  dot  Ki"<^lt"s  the  ptx't  of 
••Tht  Flaw  '  through  a  snudl 
Mijine  seaside  town,  past  a 
lUy.k  and  a  Kra\«yard  in  the 
iriiddU  of  .^^unnner  where  all 
js  possible  all  nnpred.ctable 
The      third      potrn.  The      Soft 

Wood  1.^  an  «  !eKi««i'  poetn  for 
an  invalid  r.  Iat.\e.  11  a  r  r  i  e  t 
Wm.vlovK  In  thtsf  stanzas 
alK)iit  ii^v  and  time  l.<iwell 
t«.ininents  that  v\  t  itre  all  made 
of  soft  v\o..d  <ind  possrs^ors 
soldom  outl..-t  Ui«  M  po^st  V- 
sutns 


E  E  Cummings.  who  died 
on  Labor  Day,  1962,  started 
Lowell's  parade  of  dead  poets. 
The  poem,  beginning  "Now 
does  our  world  descend  the 
path  to  nothingness,  "  read  like 
an  epitaph  oi  «  confessson  of 
the  fallings  of  the  world  and 
the  poet  himself  It  was  typical 
Cummings  concerning  no  and 
yes  '  in  telling  the  world  that 
it  was  about  tune  you  un- 
becaine    " 

Lf>well  then 
early  pv)enis  by 
ham  Carl(>s  Wi 
lirst  poem,  "The 
of  America  go 
li.tm.s 
as  th« 


stlected     t  w  o 
the    late    Wil- 
liams     In    the 
pure   products 
cra/y."     Wil- 
to  wtiom  Lowell  referred 
bt'st  free  verse  poet  since 


Whitman,  directly  lambasts  the 
urrible  suburban  world  around 
Nfw  York  With  an  agcmizing 
spirit  he  speaks  of  the  hideous- 
tocracy  (sic)  of  the  old  slock 
families  and  the  destruction  of 
Innocence  l)y  the  mmk  ethic 
of  suburbia  In  the  second  poet, 
•A  Unison.'  the  old  poet  re- 
visits a  hill  with  an  old  friend 
and  describes  with  careful  ac- 
curacy the  grave  of  a  nine  year 
old    girl 

Sylvia  Plath.  Britain's  an- 
swer to  Allen  (Jinsburg  and 
wife  of  the  poet  Ted  Hughes, 
committed  suicide  this  year  at 
the  age  of  30  Lowell  placed 
her    at    the    "crown    of    the    con 


Northern   Student   Movement 
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fessional  movement,"  discuss- 
ing her  ability  to  shape  a  terri- 
fying experience  and  her  ex- 
pert control  of  meter.  The 
three  poems  Lowell  read 
proved  critic  L  A.  Richards  to 
be  wrong  when  he  had  said 
that  her  poetry  was  •painful 
to  read,  but  not  painful  to 
write." 

'Death  and  Company'  and 
"The  Swarm"  exhibited  Plath's 
preoccupation  with  death  and 
Adolf  Hitler,  but  'Lady  La/a 
rus"  stole  the  show  by  high- 
lighting the  grotesque  and  sui- 
cidal mind  of  th(>  i)oet  "I  have 
nine  times  to  die  —  this  is 
numbei  thret  and  "Dying  is 
an  art  and  I  do  it  exceptionally 
well  are  such  lines  that  indeed 
tear  the  poet's  mind  t)pen  for 
public  display,  and  in  a  uk)- 
ment  of  stark  realism  she  says 
she  has  "skin  like  glistening 
Nazi   lampshades   ' 

The  last  poet  of  the  evening 
was  Theodore  Koethke,  who 
died  last  August  at  the  age  of 
55.  Roethke  changed  his  style 
and  verse  patterns  often.  His 
"Cuttings"  centered  on  the 
flowers  in  his  father's  green- 
house, and  they  were  more 
lyrical  than  Williams'  flower 
pieces.  "The  Shape  of  Fire  " 
bordered  on  the  surrealistic, 
while  his  delight  in  nonsense 
produced  children's  poems. 
Then  he  look  to  long,  meas- 
ured poems  a  la  Whitman  and 
imitations  of  Veats. 

In  the  hrst  po<ni.  "Infirnnt  >  ,  " 
(CoTiriTiucd  on  I'ii<)t    1 ) 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:   Mr.   Solin  is  c   graduate  student   in   l/ie 

Psychology  Department. 

The  promise  of  a  Catholic  nun  speaking  on  "Crisis 

and  Commitment  in  the  Education  of  Catholics"  seemed 

hardly  calculated  to  excite  a  turn-away  crowd  here,  but  the 

relative   handful  of   Brandeis  students    (supplemented   by 

groups  of   nuns  and  priests)    in  -           .'      77  ,7..^       T. ~        , 

Olin-Sang  last  Monday  evening  than  in  vitality.  Sister  Jacque- 

was  delightfully  surprised    Sis-  i»nt    expounded    her    views    on 

ter  Mary  Jacqueline  of  the  Si«-  vitality— both    natural   and    su- 

ters  of  Loreto  turned  out  to  be  pernatural  —  and  the  grace  life 

the   same   dynamic    young    nun  K'ven  by  Ciod  to  make  us  mort 

who  had  been  quoted  nationally  human.   She  asked  for  religious 

as    saying     "If    you're    nineteen  people    with    the    "terrible    se- 

and^    vou' have 'never    doubtt-d  ^'^rity   to   be  in.sccure,"   to  lake 


the     existence    of    Clod,     you're 
cither  a  liar  or  a  fool "'. 

Here  was  a  nun  truly  open 
to    the    "encounter"    and    say- 
ing,   "Nothing    but    the    inter- 
dvnamic    will   prevent   stulti- 
fication".   She    expressed    her 
happiness  that  this  inter  faith 
dialogue  or  interdynamic  en- 
counter     was      creating      the 
kinds  of  tensions  which   were 
forcing    many    Catholics    to 
drop     their     "crutches"     (the 
easy    explanation,    'the    good 
guys    against    the    bad    guys" 
approach  that  can  protect  one 
from    really    open    confronta- 
tion   with    those    outside    the 
C hurch    or    the    use    of    "the 
will   of   (iod"  to   excuse   one's 
laiiness).        Moreover,        she 
stressed  the  deliberate  choice 
of    her    title    "The    Education 
of    Catholics"    rather    than 
"Catholic  Education  '  because 
she   felt   that   many    Catholics 
should    probably    go    to    Har 
vard    or    Princeton    or    Bran 
deis  just  as  many   Pr<»testants 
and       Jews       should       go       Ui 
C.eorgetown    or    Fordham. 
If   Catholic    I  <hicalH>ii    ^ot    .d! 
the    nH)nt  \     it   drsired    H    vMuild 
prol)ablv   put   tlie  Churih    m  the 
jx.sition   of  'he    NrKin    in    A.n«  r 

aratc     l)iit     e<iual  '      S.i\  m^     sho 
uas   less    intt  rested    in    nior.ihly 


of    really    opening 
up      to      questions 


to   be 
the    gam'ole 
triemseJves 
from  agnostic  humanists,  Catho 
lie   education    too   often    teaches 
philosophy    studen's    the    proofs 
for  theorems  and  all  tto  seldom 
(  x(  it(  s    them      "to    philosfjphy." 

Everything  about  Sister 
Jacqueline  was  alive  and 
spontaneous  In  fact,  she  even 
brtmght  to  mind  Masiow's 
"Self  .'\ctualizers"  and  inter- 
esting notion  in  that  she  ob- 
viously adheres  to  a  formal 
religion  whereas  almost  none 
of  his  subjects  did.  Her  will- 
ingness to  gamble,  to  ques- 
tion and  even  to  go  through 
a  period  of  doubt  evidenced 
the  "tolerance  of  ambiguity" 
which  is  a  sign  of  positive 
mental  health  although  the 
"erutches"  of  religious  dog- 
matism can  enable  one  to 
avoid  this  with  a  s^-lf-right- 
eous  feeling. 

Calling  for  an  end  to  the 
seige  mentality  of  "defending 
the  faith"  which  Catholics 
have  had  fur  too  long,  she 
said  that  with  her  liumanist 
agnostic  friends  in  academia 
and  in  s<ientific  /<>sci:rch  she 
does  not  seek  to  "convert  " 
them  hut  p  r  ;*  y  s  only  ti.at 
they'll  find  their  own  human 
iniegritv      Jusi    as     Ihr     fiiiau- 

f  (  'oTif  /  Tii/C(f  on   I'ddf   1  1  ) 


Bob  Levin 


h\,i   .sj.x   week-   this  «uriniirr   1   tiilcied   in   the   I'lijladel- 

ia  Tutorial    Ckjoi!.   !   uaiil    to  tell  ;ib'ui    ii.   Fir>t.   ii.^ten. 

']  hi.s  siimrner.  !<•<,,  1  (ioli\  «r.(i   n,,til  .iiid  cti*    <!a\    lound  rny- 

pelf  oM   .1   porch    h.MdiiiK  A   loiirr   \shuh   ua-   .addressed   1(»  a 


vh 


The  Wien  Program: 


Mr     W 


II  IK 

ill 


'ouor  and   uhuh   rca.i  S.\.\    KKA.N'CISrO 

W  .AKlMoli^    ill    ^h..    ;r,.|..  /    !•  i  i     haini    coMicr.    iiehiiui    ihis 

h.ii^'    while  envelope    vsa^    a    pink    (   haii^'c   of    .Addre^.-    (ard 

which    informed    'lie    mailman    tl.at    all    mail    lor     vSavne 

Hitjhtower  \^  ;<     !-     !•<    forw.ird.'d 

toa  differe.,:  a(Ulrr.s>    Mr    Hi^lh  fM--M>.ui    uaitm^'     Ihoylivt    in 

tower    no    longer    lived    am-n^  ..   brov n   u  ood.  n   row    hous«    (»n 

these   houst>s   with    their    rij.ped  a    poor   str.et    in  ;<    po^'r    ^«'^,'""^ 

M-rfcrv   and   brok.  r,    i>orc  h   r.-.i!  of      Wost      Philadelphia        1  hey 

ing-     H'    no  long*  r    l.v«  d  (-11  !t:r  h..\f      h.rolhtrs     and     .siM.is      ., 

bl<K  k     uhrr.     :ff>i-o    h*\     in    the  number   of    them     Their    mother 


Cultural  Interchanged 


> 


is    it 


.<ti(1    h.tlf    i.ikod    (  hildren 
.1 


Ft  rt  « 

r.iti  ap  and  oowi,  Mr«ai!iinK 
ii;  <1  ^rown  men.  providers  f'r 
t^.€ii  fa—.i'.ics.  ^at  home  <  n 
weekday  afternooius  waiting  for 
<  I  .  .  kv    in    the    ma:!. 

Thr  Fnil.olrlphia  Tutorial 
Projetl  IS  run  bv  the  Northern 
Siuti^-nt  N!<»\cnien(  and  is  in  its 
m»f>..r,A      \  f  t  r     of     onr  ration. 


speaks  slovkly  very  siow'y.  and 
tnoir  father  hi^  a  gold  tooth. 
H<th  are-  surprised  the  tutors 
,ire  unpaid  th.  y  think  it  is  nice 
(>{  you  Aiul  one  night  thi' 
fath,  .  vsalks  (.ver  to  the  center 
\i>  s«  <  if  hi'-  sons  h.ive  been  do- 
)!,g  their  work  an<l  not  uist 
p.laNiriL'  in  the  s(h(.ol\ard  f  ve 
nnig>  TIm  \  .-(1)  ^(xxi  iy>-  ^'"1 
^i#  \     .,r<     hjs    (  liildren      and    he 

li«     want.s 


Uy  .MM    L\Si>SMAN 

"The  Wien   lao^rain   i<  aimer!  at    mutual  iiiider-tandin^'  amour  n.'it  ions,' 
succe<Ml!!,r    in   !t<   aims;    how    mufh    is   i'   truly  l^rr,.n^y\l<hn^'! 
The   iiilent    of   the  pro^^rani   is  often   unwit  1  iiir !>    thwarted.    Several    \er\ 
reason-    )iave    iK'on    UmuKht    out    hv    some    of   those   Wien   students   who    iiave    i,een    here 

A    cultural    interihan^e   neces.sarily    miplit-s   that  culture   i.s   to  he  t ratismitted   in 

W.in 


1  low  well 
prai  t  i(  al 


Thruufch   It    i«>il«-ec   students  are 

br..iii;ht  In  l.itnr  high  M  ho(.l  and  ^^ants    ih.ri.     l,<i!.o( 

junior  hiKh  s(  h<Hd  students  v\  ho  >(.i    to    »el[.   th.in. 

fitlur     \^  ish     to     re\ie\\      school  When   \  (m   volunteer  to  tutor. 

\M>ik      or      pr»|».ire      f«.r      future  y,>„     plan     excitini:      things     for 

II  urs«v     I.  I    Project  h<»p«"^.   »ls<»,  -yoiir  (utees    Thev   v\  ill  read  and 

tn  «(Mitrihule  to  the  life  «d  uh.it  cJiseiiss  and  thev  u  ill  uritr.  and 

d     terms        U\,-     (ultiirally     de  ,t    v*ill    be    exciting     "In    eighth 

|)ri\ed     (hdd         What     each     in  grade   Knglish   thfv  11   be   taiiRht 


two    direitions     Y<  t      th< 
find  tliat   "While  we  are  ohjects 
vm'    .iiiicKvuy      tew     aj>pro.u  )i     us 
uith  an   :nt«'resl   m  o'ai    country 
Tyie    entire    aim    s«  ciiis    to    b«     to 
make    us    feel    IlKr    one    of    tlH-MI. 

assimilated.    <ind    not    lo    \>*     -in 

c h a r a t ■  1 1 ■  r  1  •- 1  It  '- 
e  n  < '  1  i  ^  1 1      (  (I  i  n  tor 


pt  opie  are  illiterate  "  But  aside 
from  this  necessary  inconsis- 
teruy  many  of  tlie  studt-nts 
lia\e  h.id  the  oj-port  on  i  »y  of 
l:..v«li[i>;  \^l(h!\  'rho\  have 
therefor*     lost    <i.n,o   <>(   the  atti- 


re m.iik     of    .in  I 


,t ' 


Wein     stu 


♦  hvulual  tutor  bop,-  t«t  .u<om 
phsh  <.r  do«s  aeconiple.;.  is  his 
nun  .iff.:ir  I  he  sjmi  «d  u  hat 
i\tv\  do  IS  ubit  the  Project 
rioi"-  (Hnrr>  «  .i  r»  «»  •!  rr.i;r«  .s:;t;;ik 
trif  Project  than  I  and  I  vmII 
speak  no  more  .boiM  it  All  1 
«  an  rp.»ll>  t«-il  iv  hm  e\pcrien(e. 
Ami  this  IS  really  all  I  u  ish  to 
do 

!  i ,<  \      v\  et  I      !i i(  e     l/< t\  •      and 
they      \\>  rt       int*  r-v»  d        i  hey 

v.*  r»    l.r;th«i>     Wiilu    v\as  small 

cti,H  '  K'ht    and  Clifford  was  tall 

er  and  fi.o  k«T  uilli  thi(  ker  fea 

lures     They    Inth    were   entering 

th»     tighth    Krade     Hoth    expect 

fd     (am*    for   help      Two   nights     ^„,,.,    .,,o...,w 

1    tutf.red   thrm    in    F.nglish.   and    you    always  knew 

two    nights    a    we<k    they    ram< 

t<i   .sorrwone  else    for    rriath     Btdh 

Both     did 
t'heir    sum 
they     were 
were    doing 


atterKhfl  regular  1> 
homew(.rk  It  was 
rner     vacation     and 


fourt*  (  ii 


HfiCI 

thi.«; 

Thev       are 
prived/      and 


u  1  •  \ 


'culturally      (\* 
Uu>     Sit    acroM 


grammar.  ■  saw  a  jwnmr  high 
school  print  ipal  "Start  \*ith 
these  and  see  w hai  they  can 
do"  U**  gives  V  ou  s*»me  h  )oks 
Thi^  wil!  h,  thr  hr-t  thing 
vou  ran  do  for  thcrn"  They  do 
not  know  what  a  noun   is. 

Sit  \oii  1m  gin  with  grammar, 
arid  \ou  want  to  help,  for  they 
;ire  ni(»  hoy-  and  they  take  an 
.r,t«r»'-1  Rot  their  liaekground 
Make  a  complete  sentence 
liNing  the  word  sprinter,  says 
to*'  text  They  are  silent  "Do 
yovi  know  what  a  sprmter  is''  " 
you  ask  "A  sprinter. ""  says  Wil- 
ii»-.  isn  t  that  like  shcK)ting 
wat<'r   around  "   And.   pronounr. 

whrtt   a  pro- 
noun was    It  was  he,  she.  it,  we. 
they     And   you  did   not   have  to 
remember   it    stood   for    a   noun 
Yoli    just     knew    it      "Pronoun 
Nice  IS  a  pronoun" 

'Tmnginr,"  ."^.ayr;  a  friend  who 
IS    tutoring       Imagine    teaching 


(Continued  on  Paye  7) 


r«  a.son     thid    there     is     no     r-arh 
thill    ^ns    an    indoitrm.i?  ion    prci- 
gram    in    which    lluic     is    .«n    at 
tempt    to    prove    that       th<'    Am 
eric  an      calliire     and      d...  irinc; 
are      w  ot  i(l<  I  f  111  '       Students     are  ... 

free    to  foi  m  tin  ii    <  ^^  ri   opinions    iKcics  .ind   wjo;..  [.ec  oliai   to  their 
about  \  ar  lous  A  'IK  r  u  ,in   mst  it  u      «  r  ,iin t  r  ,»  ■-,  and  mi  i>-t  tel  1  us  .ihout 
I  n1  crest  in^'l  V    I'Oir      ide.-.s    nrid    t  ■<  luio--     MajiV     Ihom        ralhti        than        aftii.ally 
\,.    'his    IS    the      do    fci'ii    r.il'iti    -t'l   ;..;    op.nioii",     nuniita,!,    !n»rii 

hoii,  (.1  (,  Hii'i  •: '-n.  although  new  Tin  \'.  a  m  pi  ok^  am  is  a--  m -k  h 
\N  u  11  siudcii'  !T«  reluctant  to  an  intra  natituiai  program  lii 
voice  the  if  !,<L-,,;  ■.  1  opinion^  at  !!ji;ir:>  t..;,.  ia.^'  (.:  <1\<-  a^  an 
r.uit.  T;;  !  W  ;«  M  -tudents  of  international  pt  ;;..:.  if  one 
more-  io.in  one  year,  on  tti«  ^  ijj  o,  ]\  li.^tt n  U)  sornt  of  the 
other  h.ind  do  mak<^  some  <  l<scr\at  ions  the  Wien  stutitiits 
astute  ohjective  ia>'ati\e  ob-  make  Oru  female  \Vu  ii  .st.aicnt 
St  rvaiiia.s  and  are  not  hesitant  rema.' ki  ci  1  us.*)  o.  bo  a  very 
to  (iis.  us.v  till  ?ri  T),<  \  art  rai  fl;ligc-nt  stud*  fit  .t1  nome.  and 
1(  !  ^'«  r  afi.iwi  lo  spc.iK  f(ir  ft  r  staiiebow  ac  ci.mpl  islied  all  of 
tliat  the  {  l.'\  \*  ill  :!,di(  t  tla  m,  the  otlu  r  1hiii|:s  1  had  to  (h;  be  - 
a-  '^.■!;.t  of  '.!;t  ::•>*•  ;  VVitT!  >to-  sKte*-  rie\tr  f^r.t:'  i'.'okii;''  a'  th*^ 
de  n!.^  a.rc  ^nut  lh«y  have  clock  When  1  u  ardc  d  to  go  out- 
1«  arrie-d  that  th.;re  is  a  ^ood  deal  side",  1  stuck  my  h<-ad  cait  to  see 
of  f  r  eedo!n  (if  vpt  t(  h  la  if.  if    it     woiild    l>e    warm    c^r    cold 

Another  reason  that  the  aims    jjiid  d«  c  ide  what   1  slictuld  wear. 

.  •  ,  •  - "'   ^^^^    program    are   Mimeiimes    Suddenly    ntnv  that   1  have  been 

trie*  in  speaking  engagements  th\%artpd  is  that  those  students  i,^  America  a  whiU,  1  find  I 
with  PTA,  church  and  other  who  are  selected  for  ihe  pro-  na\e  ju.s-t  atjout  the  same 
Uroups.  In  order  to  enrich  the  gram  are  not  necessarily  typi-  amount  of  work  to  do.  yet 
"cultural  interchange"  on  cam-  eal  of  their  countries.  They  i  am  always  fearful  lest  I 
pu.s.  the  student  Wien  commit-  must  t)e  of  a  certain  educate<l  'haven't  enough  time'  and  con- 
tee  would  like  to  see  more  pan-  elite  in  order  to  b<-  able  to  con  stantly  sc^hedule  each  minute 
els,  including  spot  panels  at  the  tend  with  an  English  speaking,  and  rush  and  stare  at  the  clock 
time  of  fnv  iniernational  crisis,    high      calibre      university      and    continually    to     make    sure    I'll 

ne    in    time' 

yself  all  wo-urKl  up. 

abroad  took  place  October  23,  sophisticated.  well-read  st\i-  in  fact,  I  haven't  even  time  to 
19*3.  The  Wien  committee  also  dent  from  what  we  consider  a  stick  my  head  outside  to  see 
has  tentative,  projected  plans  still  developing  country  will  what  the  weather  is  to  know 
to  institute  cultural  nights,  per-  explain  to  you.  Our  country  what  to  wear  i  have  come  to  a 
formance^  at  Cholmondcly's.  is  a  democracy  .  .  we  have  point  st  which  I  cannot  begin 
But  the  transmission  of  Am-  universal  manhotnl  .suffrage  for  the  day  unless  I  have  heard  the 
erican  culture  in  the  other  di  those  over  twenty  one  years  of  time  and  the  weather  forecast 
rection  is  successful  for  the  very   age   ...   the   majority    oi   the  (Continued  on  Page  7) 


(lent    who   resents    being   asked, 
"W  fi.it    ic    it    like    in    voiir    coun- 
tr;.  ■'   '     He     feels     tb.it      '   \N'<      ar. 
bein^    pat  roiii/o'!      riot    ac(  e  pit  d 
^inipi^     as    people 

Another  Wien  student,  speak 
in^    also    of    this    one    wav    <  id 
tural    'intrrch.ingr"    says.    "Kx 
cept       for       orieniatjon       vvcek. 
there    are    few    <imes    when    we 
Atr  asked   U,  a.lijal'.y   represent 
our   country"   Boh   Tjua.   chair 
man   of   the   student   Wien   c«mi 
mittee.      however,      points      out 
that   several   Wien   students   are 
asked    to    represent    their    coun 


time  of  fnv  iniernational  crisis,  high  calibre  university  and  continually  to  'ma! 
In  fact,  a  panel  concerning  so-  therefore  represent  an  incon-  get  everything  doi 
cial      relationships      here      and    gruous     situation      That     is.     a    and  I  feel  myself  al 


'*OMiMiiuiiiM(i"  in  American  Schoofs 


Preface  to  Objectivity 


Ben  Harrison. 


Wien  Program 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

on  the  radio.  I've  become  so 
tense  and  find  myself  accom- 
plishing less  because  I  have 
been  made  to  be  so  concerned 
about  'not  wasting  a  minute.'  " 

The  second  major  aim  of  the 


had   to 

courses 
to  my 
years  I 


8«'ntment  I  had  that  I 
take  certain  required 
completely  unrelattni 
field,  and  that  for  two 
wcMild  barely  be  able  to  touch 
my  field  of  concentration,  I 
realize  that  I  am  fortunate  that 
I  was  made  to  I  have  gained 
far  more  than   1  would  have  as 

g  only 


It  is  imperative  that  young  people  in  grammar  and  high  school  be  given  at  least       ^^^^  s^„„„  , 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  study  of  world  Communism.  Without  a  supply  of  facts  and  a  mtn^grl^ki',  as  sUted  in  the  ,„,  ,„„^^  „,«„  ,  ^„,,,-  „ 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  them,  the  youngster  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  barrage  ot  catalocuc  is  that  Wien  students  a  special  student  studyin 
data  being  bandied  about  by  his  parents,  on  television,  and  in  the  newspapers.  If  the  are  to  •'Return  U  their  home  chemistry." 
child  ends  his  education  after  the  twelfth  grade,  he  will  probably    carry  with  him  into  ^e^ia'tTed^eJZiar.ollu^^^^  are?%e«r5/;"t!;dentJ"  f/om 
adulthood  the  galaxy  of  misconceptions,  distortions  and  prejudices   which   have  forced  ^een   achieved  at  B?andeis  In  cJuntrie/?^r  deve^Sped  than 

to  put  to  use  the  experi-    the   European   countries.   These 
and    education    they    will   students  find  that  they  can't  go 

back  and  apply  what  they  have 

Several  problems  prevent  this    learned    for    the   simple   reason 

phase  of  the  program  from  be-    that   the   country   is  not   yet   in 

coming      completely     effective     need  of  the  more  sophisticated 

Those  students  who  come  from   skills  and  knowledge  they  have 


themselves  into  his  mind.  If  the 
itudent  goe«  on  to  college,  he 
faces  Uie  tremendous  and  of- 
ten painful  task  of  literally 
unlearning  much  of  the  ex- 
perience of  his  youth,  an  es- 
pecially difficult  task  if  his 
parents  have  been  responsible 
for  a  large  part  of  his  "educa- 
tion". Therefore  it  is  manifestly 
important  that  the  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  teacli  the 
subject,  with  emphasis  on  tiie 
processes  of  thought  and  cnli- 
tism  based  on  fact  rather  than 
on  myth  and  prejudice. 

It  IS  with  these  tfioughts  in 
mind  that  1  unuerlake  inis  uu 
nor  study  ol  the  job  our  pre- 
coilegiate  schools  are 
towards  the  goal  of  enaoiing 
our  young  people  to  luidersland 
Communism  and  to  be  able  in- 
leiiigenti:  to  assess  the  work  of 
its  critics.  The  study  is  divided 
into  two  broad  calagorits. 
Tneory  and  Practice 

After  World  War  II.  Ameri- 
cans considered  it  anathema  to 
admit  that  a  powerful  Soviet 
Union  existed  at  all.  That  it 
could  become  a  challenge  to  the 
U  S.  on  the  world  stage  was 
inconceivable  If  we  ignored 
her,  perhaps  she  would  quietly 
go  away. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
disappeared     And    as    the    pres 
sure    of    cold     war    competition 
has    increased,    our   position    re 
garding     recognition      of     Coin 
munisin     has    execvited    a    com- 
plete  atxjut  fac<'     Since    McC'ar 
thy   iH'gan   telling   us   it    was  the 
duty     of     every     citi/en     to     t)e 
alert   for   the  domestic  Commu- 
nist    "menace",     thousands     of 
civic,    educational    and    fH)litical 
h-aders    have    called    for 
centraltnl      program      of 
ci>nmnjnist  '      courses 
schools,   ostensibly    to 
of 


The  u?orId  has  always 
contained  inimical  systems 
.  .  .  it  has  never  been  domi- 
nated by  a  single  economic, 
religious  cr  political  faith 
These   educators  believe   that 


Preconceptions  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  term  "ally"  are 
troublesome.  There  is  thought 
to  be  an  identity  between  the 
responsibilities  of  person-to- 
person    and    state-to-state    rela- 


order 

ence 

have  received." 


the     Soviet     dictatorship     may  tionships.      Foreign 
mellow   as   it  approaches   aftiu-   thought    to    carry 


aid 


ency.  An  editorial  in  the  July 
16.  1963  t-dition  of  the  Newark 
Evening    News   suggests: 

The    longer  the  Russians 
lii^e   even    in   a    cold   peace 
t}ie   U'ss  inclined   they   may 
be   to   risk   uhat    they   have 
tni  icarlikc  (jnniblcs. 
Speaking    from    such    convic- 
tions,    and     addressing     himself 
to     the     problem     of     objective 
teachin      of    communism,    Fred- 
erick   S.    Allis,    history    teacher 


IS 

with  it  the 
moral  imperative  of  complete 
and  unquestioning  political  af- 
filiation. Our  materialistic  so- 
ciety fully  expects  that  over- 
seas friends  can  in  fact  be 
Iwught,  and  that  this  is  alto 
get  her  moral. 

1  would  suggest  now  ilial 
latent  patriotism  constitutes  a 
kind  of  preconception,  coupled 
with  a  political  apathy  born  out 
of  the  quest  for  material  pos 
.sessions    and    the    ext(msion    of 


the  European  countries  find 
that  the  BA  they  will  get  upon 
graduation  here  is  completely 
useless  in  their  country  without 
graduate  training;  their  univer 
sities  concentrate  from  the   on- 


acquired.  One  student  who  is  in 
his  senior  year  here  now  point- 
ed out  thai  whereas  in  America 
he  might  live  a  financially  com- 
fortable life,  and  continue  to 
absorb     this     life,     going     back 


set    with    the    result    that    after    home  would  me:in  trying  to  in- 


at    PhiiVips    Academy,    Andover,   civil      iib<rties       It      is      'a»:^<ly 


a    con 
"ant! 
in      our 
w  a  r  n    <  >  • !  r 
ouiifcc   ueople  of   tlie   dangers  of 
this    jK)litical    disease      Thus    the 
movement   U'gan,    not    in   an    in 
tellectual    and    objective    .search 
for   information  about    the   m  w 
est  of  history's  host   of  empires, 
but   rather   as  a  cru.sarte  againsi 
the  forces  of  evil     In   rncs;  cities 
across       the       country.       .'-chool 
boards   and    teacher^,    aii»«  li    re 
luctantly    at    times     capitulated 
to     these     pressures     from     ihe 
eommunitv    to    indoctrinate    th« 
vouth     They    have    been    aiHef 

y\\r    o»^«ciIi''V    prCpcirt"\i    mttn-i  lc1l^ 

and  speakers  supplied  bv  a  host 
of  organizations  including  the 
United   States  Army 

Rut  Romt  uf  these  scluwl 
t)oards  and  teachers  from  both 
public  and  private  >ehoois  re- 
acted differenllv  lo  the  pre? 
sures  for  indcnM  nnal  mn  'I'his 
minority  chose  to  devtlop  its 
own  programs,  choose  its  own 
source  materials,  and  invil»  its 
own    speakers     fUnfornilv    Uu  >>- 

lilt     II       »1  I  H  •        V\    w  I  I  n      I  •       i     ,.,»**.*.-    .  -  - 

a     first     step    {yrior     to    teachiuK 
about        Conimunisin.        '-cIkhiN 
workshf>ps     and     hiture     s«  i  it^ 
for    t  hcrri,>(  1  v"C.=; 

The      V>asic      ouestion      whub 
V)oth    sides   a'^k   is    1hi'«      "Is   vic- 
tory  o\er  conunuiusm   {>ossiblt  . 
or    must    we    prepare    ouis»! 
to     live    together 
\\'  o  r  I  d '' ' ' 

Few  "liberals"  in  the  edura 
tional  field  are  pit  a^ed  oi  ex 
cited  about  co  <  xistt  nee  Tlu 
era  of  Western  sympathy  for 
the  Soviet  revolution  i**  past 
"What  these  pcH)ple  maintain  is 
that  victory  is  irnp^»^^l'lJ;t■  >lMiit 
of  nuclear  war,  which  is  not  a 
tenable  solution.  Therefore  co- 
existence is  the  only  alterna 
tive.  Finally  co-existence  is  im 
possible  without  an  under 
standing  of  Soviet  behavior, 
for  understanding  neces.sarily 
precedes  predictability,  and 
without  predicabiiity,  nations 
(like  people)  cannot  live  to- 
gether in  peace   Thus  the  liber 


doing   Mass.    writes: 

Tlic  fircatest  le.s.sori  fo  be 
learned  from  r^•pe(^tcd  con- 
sideration of  his/  o  r  i  c  a  I 
judijnu-nts  is  tfie  ercHfunl 
realizntiofi  tlmt    there 

are    no    "final'    nn.suer.s    to 
difficult     historical    (jucs- 
tions.     In    short,    making    a 
commitment    on    a    contro- 
versial issue  does  not  mean 
telling  the  .student  what  to 
think   "b'-jut   historical    ma- 
terial:   it    means    devion- 
stratnig.  by  example.  HOW 
to  think  about  it 
The    majority    in   this   debate, 
which   opposes   objective    teach 
ing    of   Communism,    offers    tvvo 
argurn<-nts    in    its    behalf. 

(  1  I  Their  way  of  life  i^  w  rung 
and    our    way    of     hfe     is     n^ht 
No    eireuMistiuices    t  sueh    as    af 
fluency,      for     e  x  a  in  pie)      can 
cliange    this 

(2)    Tlie   presentation   of   \h)\\\ 
vid«>s  of  a  controversN   only  con 
fuses  th«-  \oung  and  encourages 
them  to  make  snap  judgements 
Until    tht>y    are    old    enough    to 
understand.       th«'v       vhould      b<' 
taught    only   the   Arnerie;».i    '•"ie 
,  fuMu  Teaching  About  (ommu 
ni>m,     National     As.sociiit  ion    of 
Indeix-ndent     Schools   ) 

There  are  two  principal   road 
block    to  ol)je(ti\»'    tt.u  hing 

(  1  )  pr<'('oncept ions  fioni  re 
li^ious,  patriotic  or  emotional 
IK)ints  <.\  view.  an(i  liie  exH^- 
gi  rated  testimony  of  \.iri(»us 
s<'lf-style(l  experts  who  ;ip[Hal 
to    these    s,irn«-    pretoncept  ions 

(2)      the   lack   <»f  various   per 
spe<-ti\t's   toward    the    prohU  in. 


1         M>       Political    and    scx'ial    is- 


sue's are  translated  into  moral 
ones  It  IxH-onu  s  sinful  '  to 
symp<'ithi/e  with  anything  conv 
nV.ini'^t'.c  Thf  West.  i)uilt  on 
individual  lilnrty  most  nearly 
approaches  the  Ch^ivtian  <i'nic 
and  therefore,  any  other  system 
must  U*  .  bv  degree,  anti  ("hns 
tian  Thi>  reaM^ning  'if  it  may 
be  calle<l  that)Juis  two  <«\ere 
r«  percussifuis  rir^i  mi!-'  ntnl 
rot  an<  hrcorne  so  (onfu'-f'i  that 
\\.(>     mi'-!)iid(  r-land     cliai  acter  i^- 

•ItS    Oi     iiiv     •    > 

terms   and    tii  hni!  loii^    a^'   m 


through  the  manipulation  of  this 
latent  desire  to  acquiesce  to 
arguments  founded  (justifiably 
or  not)  on  patriotism  that  the 
last  decade  has  produced  a 
score  of  petty  demagogues  who 
distort  the  truth  without  fear 
of  re|)ercussion  1  suspect  that 
these  men  are  relatively  harm- 
less when  they  speak  on  the 
streetcorners  or  to  a  group  of 
factory  workers,  who  don't 
really  give  a  damn  (which  is 
precisely  why  tliey  let  him 
ramble  on)  But  as  educators 
or  authors  of  eKiucationa!  ma- 
terial, these  men  wield  enor- 
mous pfiwer  One  such  man  is 
Anthony  Bouscaren.  profes.sor 
of  political  science  at  Marquette 
and  author  of  s»'veral  anti 
communist  lM>oks  designtnl  par 
tially   for   leach inK   purpe)ses. 

Several  (piotations  from 
fiousc  are  lis  (1  u  i  d  e  to  Anti- 
Communist  Action  feillow  1 
had  thought  to  refute-  «'ach 
•fact"  «)ne  by  one,  but  re-  re'ad 
ing  the'm  convince>s  me'  that  this 
IS  unneie'ssary ,  they  spxak  for 
the-mselve'S 

1-nicc   .4  Tne>ricrMi.s    i}i(it    T'aul 
floflmnyi    of    f/ic     Fund     for 
tin-   Kepiihlic   i.s   VKifit    It  fien 
lie   says.   "Dir  (jrcdtcst    lian- 
qcr    coutfs    netf    from    Corn 
mi.iiisui     but     f  r  o  T)i     (inti- 
('  ()  in  ni  u  n  i  .s  th  '  .     f /'ci/     uiM 
},nt^"    'yvc    r.    !r'r:t;    :.•■.';;;    tr. 
irard     nchu  vnuj     tliar     oh- 
jvctii'c    oj   a    Soiiet    /\i/M'r 
i(  fi 

f/i(;.%'c  xrhn  fnlloir  thr 
I  c  a  (I  o/  tfie  ('ovnnuntsts 
(as.  /or  iM.sfeince' .  the  one 
millKm  A  m  e  r  m  n  n  s  icho 
TM»M'ei  for  irir  f  r  oe/r  i-.-s.^iif 
Parly  m   1  94S  , 

Mnr.r  ts  tlw  f  n  (  h  e  r  o/ 
'  I  u  ud  I  ic  -  i  r  m  q  c  j>hii()sii- 
pher.s  ' 

Gtrman   cvussarws   met 

I Cont  niurd  on  Page  1 1  ) 


four  years  of  concentrated  edu 
cation  in  one  field,  the  student 
is  ready  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge. Their  high  ><  hools,  the 
gymnasiums,  are  roughly  equi- 
valent to  our  first  two  years  at 
a  liberal  arts  college  since  only 
students  with  college  potential 
go  to  the  gymnasium;  there 
they  are  trained  with  the  idea 
of  a  broad,  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Ihe  "whole  man"  pre- 
dominant. 

Yet.  tfie  Wie'ii  stude-nt  whei 
brought  e>ut  tb\^  i)oinl  said,  "We 
all  are  aware  e)f  this  situation 
before  we  apply  for  the  pro 
gram,  but  e-very  etne  of  lis  feels 
that  it  IS  very  we'll  worth  it 
Le)oking    back    now    a  I    the    re- 


stitute new  ideas  and  concepts, 
from  a  lompletely  different 
frame  of  reference.  He  said 
that  "I  could  spend  thr  rest 
of  my  life  fighting  to  make 
them  understand  something^ 
they  have  never  experienced, 
and  waste  al!  that  1  have  learn 
ed,  for  I  would  never  have  the 
opportunity   to   use   it" 

I'he'  twe)-fold  ohu*  tive'  eif  the 
Wie'n  program  to  strengthen 
international  kuov\  ieeige-,  and  to 
te'ach  feireign  stude-nts  skills 
that  the-y  might  utilize'  in  the-ir 
own  countries  has  been  ful- 
filled m  a  sense'  Once',  all  the 
obstacles  iiave'  hee  n  eiverceime. 
It  will  be  a  trul.v  internatie»nal 
program   of  eertam   value. 


Tutorial  in  Phillv 


('Ce)ri f in M«'ef  from  JUige  6) 

a   whe)le    class  eif  these  kids    All 

stupid    an<i    aii    neii    caring     Ini 

agine     what     it  .s     like'     be-ing     a 

te'aclur  '  And  \ou  tan  imagine- 
It  But  thi>  IS  luit  a  I  la-s  and 
ye)u  are'  not  a  teacht  i  'riH'>e  are- 
two  nici'  t>oys  who  want  to 
levari!  and  >ou,  w  tio  want  to 
nelp  .  Init  afte-i  four  weeks  tlie-v 
spilt  one-  and  erne-  on  wliethe-r 
the'  verb  m  The  hooks.  j>eris 
and  papi  r  are'  on  the  desk  i'- 
■are"  i»r  "on  anri  f  iw  y  .'  !il! 
forge't  the  ir  jjrarTiin.ir  rule.'-,  an.fl 
they  still  give'  uf)  when  !(.<»king 
fe)r  the-  subje-ct  of  .i  se  nte-nce'.  in 
fe>rnung  you  that  t!ie  i«'  "ain  t 
none 

But  you  want  to  help;  you 
try  to  help,  rhen,  yeui  le)ok  at 
their  neighborhe>od  and  think 
what  their  lile  is  iihe,  and  ihr 
thinking  gets  to  you  So  what. 
So  they  learn  the  difference  be 
tween  a  verb  and  a  noun.  So 
what.  What  then?  Is  **liether 
they  get  an  80  or  a  7.5  «)n  a  test 
going  to  mean  anything?  Where 
does  that  get  them*  Where  are 
they  going  <o  fC"**  And  you 
think  you  aren't  doing  any 
thing.  And  the>  art-  nice  boys 
and   it's  sad. 

"What    do    .N  ou     want     to    be'. 

Willie''"    H»'   thirik>..     Ih«  r.    vitniles 
"1    want    to    l)e     a   eiiK  tor    '    Wiiiie- 


J7A 

J_JVt 


Q 


as 

herently   and   l<)^ual!v 
With    the    (  nds    of    th.ii 

•^'l.io    ^-f   ■)  so  M.  !  n  (^    rtrofiuf'f 

t  ion   that    <  ollett :  v  < 
price*    controls     are 
t'eunniiini'^l        i(ifa.> 


iiii;!.! 


it»-fi 


-\  '-I cm 
tlu    n  o  ^ 
f.ir  ■ii.rm'  .trui 
;!»  nt  r M'a  1  ly 


( C(  nt  'i  11  ui  (} 
Ho(  1  (ikf      !a>  s 
1 1  n  <  i  <  !  1  \  1 1 '  g    t  M  V 
rry.^e  It  thai  - 
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f  r,  >'V| 

the 

p  o  (  i  r  \ 


rvi' 

foi 


r  r.) 


'.('.a 


e's 

same 


this   labelling  of  tiic 
rie'r    ^ur\  eiiiance-    as 
ily  evil"  clouds  our 
and     we  ake'ns     our 


s\ 


I II 


•  rn  un 

•;;;  r()>-cope. 
ahility     to 


ti\e  is  no 
re-ad  inj:  "1 
a      wistful 


in>-     one' 
nnnri 

in  mo    at    a! 
lie     ?»It  .idow 

verse'     for 


make   se  nse' 
there'      The- 
e>pe'rate"     Ait 
cemceptions 
which     iia\« 


out  of  vvhat   we'   ^ct' 

Se)vie'ts    thenT-e-U  es 

h    many    <\y-h     pre- 

alMfut      the      We-^t 

be'e-n     lai  jiely 


1  «  f  1 


iUr^',^ 


1  r-1  '1  r*  f>  t  %  r  ' 


understanding  of   our   goals 

Preconceptions    of    a    histori- 
cal or  comparative'  nature  exist 
Soviet  Ru.ssia  is  often  compared 
to   Nazi   Germany,   although   its 
entire     structure     and      history 
(with  a  few  unfortunate  excep 
tions    some   of   which,    like   the 
bruta'iity    of   the    secret    police, 
.seem  k>  be  "withering  away"  at 
long    last)    are    quite    different 
afs'  aVgue  for  an  objective  study  The  lesson  of  the  appeasement 
of  comn^nnism.  oi  hitler  is  brought  to  bear  as 

Fred  Cook,  in  "The  Warfare  a  possible  consequence  oi  "West 
State,    notes    that    co-existence  ern     pr'^dileclion     for     negotia- 
Is  nothing  new:  tion,  as  opposed  to  action. 


1  ( .  i  i 

iov  e' 

eon 

I  (HI    ac 
■      Afhr 

Minis*' 

we' 11 -ad 
I,e)W('ll  read 
poem.  "The 
w  h  1  e-  h  ther*' 
p'orase'.  snuniing  old 
whieh  Lowe  11  adnuts 
from  Roelhke',  b  u  t 
le.'iauned  it  In  tins 
u » •  r  n  n  n  '  m  1 1  n  d  e  r  k'  o  e  s 
\il  of  r,..ns<  ri,=e'  and 
personification,  but  me>stly  the 
pains  of  the  poet  himself,  fe)r 
as  he'  breathes  on  the  poe^r.  de' 
fenseless  flower,  she  leans  eiut 
eif  her  pot  toward  the  window  " 
At  the  end  in  a  fU  of  f rostra- 
ti^m  he  says.  "1  sunk  the*  maid" 
for  throwing  out  the  geranium 
Lowell     finished     with     three 


"the    gong 
\])f    riake  <i 

Kither    ttie 
of  the   great 


of    midnight 

ah'-ot  lit  e 
suhicct 
iM  eseum* 


1 1  r  n  (  k 


of    pe»i-tr\ 
hi;nr«'    i»f 


;•, I'^ted     «  bilrlr»'n 
the      nonsensica 
(.teranium    '     m 
exists  tlu 
Cretan, 
stealing 
Roethke 

w^*  \r^  rvy        ♦  H  * 


-  n    <  h. 


Roethke's  life  ("The  Tranced. 
"The  Moment.  '  and  In  a  Dark 
Time")  which  show  the  poet 
lost  in  the  nature  of  love  and 
the  will  to  die  with  despair 
driving  him,  and  he  waited  as 


ge'ts    C  .V.    and    he'    has    not    read 
a    lM)ok    .ill   .*-umme  r     "J  'sl    v<.ni>e 
nia>.;a/in«'^       Clifford   is  a  B  vtu- 
(lent     and    he    >    it  ad    twei    bex.ks 
He'     »  ant     reiiifmhei     eithe  r     <>f 


Lowell  halted  the  aiidienee 
dead  in  it*,  tracts  when  il  came 
to  the  quc-tieui  period,  hut  ' 
few  weak  \oic»'s  man.itjcd  to 
melt  some  e»f  the  »;,<rded  shield. 
When  a'>k«*d  :<h<»iit  his  hisrhlv 
acclaimed  work.  Lowell  said, 
"Life  Studies  is  ovrr  N.»  oor 
wants  to  hear  that  much  about 
you."  But.  he  w  as  w  rong,  for 
one  fellow  in  the  audience 
asked  the  poet  to  discuss  some 
of  his  life  But  the  answer 
never  materiaiued.  becau^r  Hr 
CMnningham  grabbed  the 
microphone  and  rightly  stated 
that  the  auto  )iographieal  fea- 
ture is  "one  of  the  most  ghastly 
features  of  Clen.  Ed  S."  A 
short  ovation   followed. 

After  a  stimulating  evening 
with  si!ch  a  man,  it  is  iuod  t.u 
t>elieve    that    when    he-    was   an 


poems   from   the   lattej^  prtrt   of    undergraduate  at  Harvard,  the 

Harvard  Advocate,  the  under 
graduate  journal  which  pro- 
duce<l  T  S  Elict  and  Norman 
Mailer,  made  'Kobert  Lowell 
tack  down  a  rug  and  refused 
to  accept  his  poetry. 
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about  preset, t  pailuipies,  .ind 
It  te-arv  at  you  It  rips  ye)u  uj). 
iM.<\be'.  Willie'  doe-sn't  r;;illy 
want  to  be  a  doctor  He'  just 
.^.i.»  .-  I  i  iiul.  do  \  o(i  tell  h  I  rn 
.h(  can  t  Im-  a  doi  !•,.'!  '  I!  ,•-  a  ter- 
mean  wi>nl  C.\N  T  luit 
a  t«rril)h'  m«.in  v\orlel,  Wil- 
-  and  he-  can  I  He  doesn't 
(  a  I  h,oi(  <  111  (i(H  sn  I  know 
and  )t\<  p.iionts  prol^)ably 
either  .Old  I  h  i  nk  it's  a  f  i  ne 
>ut   Ih    eafi't   ..nd   vou    know 
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s<'ne>ei| 
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t  lonai 

Ke»     to    college," 
1  know  that       It 


liO       lo       \()C 

1 !  i ci  i  'v\  .  la  I  \  (•It 
"I  want  to 
says  (I  if  ford 
IS  a  go<Mi  thing  te)  know  for  it  is 
a  goal  to  reaeh  However,  col- 
lege is  far  away  for  an  unex- 
ceptional student  from  a  poor 
background  It  is  far  from  the 
'culturally  depri\*»d  "  It  won't 
matter  how  nice  he  is.  That's 
only  important  to  you.  Vou  like 
him,  Hind  realifv  gnaws  hard  at 
yoii  And  f  rust  r.iti«tn  make*;  vou 
n<»t  want  to  think  about  il.  You 
w  ant  ( 
eager 
when 
liie*  i  . 
gel    the 

life'   Ih.et    IS   ahe-ii    te   (hern      Their 
j^tuni^     to    eedlete-  \  e'luis    in- 

'  ••'?!'.;;     ti'.r    v:irth.      S„    .C.^    >«d. 
D.unn,    but    it  s    v.,i(!. 

Then,  one  night  when  you 
.ire  talking  you  ask  them  if  they 
plav  ball  "I  do,"  says  Cliflorel. 
i  placed  basketball  for  the 
-chool  team  last  year."  "Are 
^MU  rn  \  f'  I'd""  "'"ill  {iitrty  — . 
;>  (  ..t,  1  :; .  ,  ;;  :  \  ;.;i  ( -d  '  he'  ^.-ivs 
Old  W  ill  i!  .»^r »  t  ■-  \"(>>j  talk  ..nd 
>oii  M!ta^ni<  Iwmd^paiiS  Clif- 
ford  iv   foiiitee  11  rilid    "ix  feet   tall 
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I  and  -iX  foe)t 
h.md  IS  the 
il  riK^it  against 
M  ^;i\s  me'aning 
t  P"lul;*d*-1nh»a 
lere'  they  play 
and    play    it    all 


and     \oii 
Ihre-e'.      .-uh:      hi 

l.irge'r       '1     (i(      ;i 
the-  bit;    t>oy^    '    1 

III  t  y ' ♦  '  W     •  '    V 

scheMiiyards     vv  I 

the-    game     well 

year  le)ng      1  can  stuff  the  ball.'* 

sa\s  Clifforrl.  and  yovi  go  he)rvie 

that    night    fe'clmg   M<><>f^- 


ing    C  »  i  i  1 1 » I  * »     1 1  o  .> 


know- 

lilOitt     lic«.>    r»     (,  oc«ll\.  t 

When  the  tute.nng  ends,  ye^u 
say  lK)eHi-by  and  tell  them  to 
get  ge)od  grades  and  say  you 
will  check  on  them  in  the  fall 
and  you  give  the-m  a  book  on 
grammar  and  a  book  on  basket- 
ball fundt^mentals  Tliere's  a 
chance  Just  b«^cause  he  can  put 
a  ball  through  a  hoop  Maybe. 
Maybe. 
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TNE     JUSTIC  E 


19,  1M» 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

yond  the  scope  of  the  rational 
iiund  I  sincerely  believe  the 
l>oy  has  been  hearing  voices. 
Viw  sure  he  hasn't  been  attend- 
ing   FVace  Group    meetings. 

One  could  go  on  like  this  ad 
nau^eum.  I  had  b€?tter  stop. 
But  first  I  must  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr  Medieros  is 
really  down  det»p  no  fanatic. 
Indeed  he  tempers  his  attack 
with  a  truly  big  hearted  state- 
ment to  wit.  If  the  Peace 
C;roup  IS  Communist,  it  won't 
nund  being  called  so.  If  it  is 
not  Communist,  I  apologize  for 
my  error"  What  grace  What 
an  abundance  of  good  faith  he 
displays  In  answer  to  this 
stn>ko  of  magnanuiiity  1  can 
only  reply,  You,  Mr  Medeiros. 
are  totally  confused  and  mis- 
infoniuMl  Your  letter  reflects 
ignorance  mixed  with  bias  If 
this  is  true,  you  won't  mind  my 
saying  so  If  il  us  false,  1  aiH)lo 
Ki/e   for  mv  ♦•rror  '" 

Joel  I>orrfler  '65 


I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in 
a  sophistic  debate-  with  Mr 
Medeiros.  espe  lally  since  I  can 
LiaiiM  Mile  acquaintance  with 
the  activities  of  the  Brandeis 
Peace  group,  but  his  denigra 
tion  of  them  iiTiphes  a  gross 
misconception  of  tue  philoso- 
phy espoused  hy  adherents  of 
the  peace  movement,  and  a 
naivite  concerning  the  tremen- 
dous variety  of  techniques  and 
mrthrMloIogies   Ihey   embrace. 

Before  giving  these  clo.ser 
scrutiny  1  would  liope  to  lay 
the  i;r;i\estone  over  that  litiu- 
honoted  slogan  Better  Red 
than     Dead;      despite     the     fact 


111 
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p!va--   niy   ae->tlu'lie  senses    'I  he 
not     ..>  prairful    vt'rl).il    warf.Miv 
however,    crnlrrrd    aroiirui    this 
credo    is    innoiiinL;    liitNonu      ll 
n(»l    only    :ie4l»tl>    Iho    range   of 
possibilities   hvl  .>.  fi  n    Ihi-se    Iw^) 
alternatives,  but   i'    al>o  distorts 
the  ba>u    iiu'aniot;  of  tiie  phrase 
It    is    !u(iuTovi>    to    a  t  g  u  »■    thai 
fac'xl   !)>    llif   a(lual    iinpintimki 
threal  of   a  Conunurust   take- 
over,   we    should    all    coinmil 
mass  nucledi    suicuif    >  and   tim- 
I  am   talkin»<  not   at. out   the  o[> 
portumly     for     fi.-.'.i.m  l.»\.io', 
younu   ruartyr  ,  t.t  du    ciiltnd  ;iu^ 
their    r>«-|fK<'il    coiiiitrv      hut      for 
example     the    h  v  pot  ht-lical    (  ase 
of    the    d«'v  i-IojMii'iit    l»>     Ku>.~.ia 
(.f     .J     f  I  ><  tl  }jt  1  >oi     a  nt  I    in  1 ->si  1«'.    a> 
de;;'on>li  at.-vi     !>>      Ihi-     de^li  iic- 
lioii     of     wathra(l>     i  a  u  n  (    h  .    (i 
from  the  U.S.)    If   it   make^  M- 
Medeiro^-    an\     happier     I     su^ 
gest    he    (irink    tin-    hiMni<»<k    on 

XXiS  OV\ii,  !*-avoit;  i  I  it^  Test  Of  V;;^ 
to  taste  of  the  hitt.-r  swrel  .'U  c- 
tar    of    survival 

Tt     -^hf)     glibly,     howevt-r      to 
l.«h.  liiit;    a>    Cofuintinist     a    [)«'r- 
Son     -.vh..     h.oH'.iv-.     in     ttie     doc- 
trinr       Better    Kt-d    than    l>ead  ' 
i^  a   gro>>,  perversion    even   des- 
p  te   the   fart   that    Mr     Medeiros 
aoiiarenlly    do*-.-.    n«)t     mind    th«* 
1.i(mI  of     Fa-Kist    '  I  do  not  deny 
tli.it     ^  o  rTi  e    tnenilxTs    of    {)eaie 
(K  1,'arM /at  lon-^    niay     well    ac  i  ept 
<-  r'ain    ( 'oriitniin  ist  le    d<K-trinev;^ 
Lot    t.i    <■  luate   the    Peace    rnove- 
Iiierit      witti     Communisrn     is     to 
i»4re.re  th*-  l>asir  t>«'lief>  of  many 
ci  t  h  '■  r     so  (ailed        Peaceniks 
}{ant;,ro;    from     Mierely    entiuist 
a^tlC     sUl.'P<»rter  ^     of     netjoliat'd 
disarma'!  "-r) !       to     meinhe:^     of 
SANF;    !  >    p.i    ifist-^     to    umiater 
altsts    and  e\en  to   practitioners 
of  a  !»hi!o-;ophy  ot   non   \iolenre. 
the  \     a  I  ••    all     (  ooiruitted    to    the 
i<le.i   tht:    tfie  ptest-nt   bahitice  of 
terr  >r     i  •;    inar|e^',ilc    and    dan 
ger(/'i^  as  a  solution  in  the  quest 
for    {^-firianeni    p^'ace 

If  we  recogti!/e  the  tremen- 
dous \e>ttd  Uiteresl.s  III  lIlLs 
rountrv  m  the  d«'fi>n.->e  Indus- 
trie,, tiie  (■onse(piences  an  arms 
reduction     wool  1    fiavc    on    our 

feasibility  of  niu  h-ar  holocaust 
by  many  nul.taiy  personnel 
ur\f\  Pcr^.lagon  otV;;  ;    !  .  if!  fa(  t 

th.  iiur.ierou.s  \*  ayy.  th.c  wh  m*- 
Is'ircacratic  defen.s<'  struetur(  is 
inext  r  !cal)ly  woven  into  Ameri- 
tao  so(  leiy  a  (omrTiitment  to 
the  Peace  movement  Cctn  rf*p 
re>«iit  nothing  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  real  conviction 
of  the  pos.sibihty  of  a  tenable 
peace  not  predicated  on  the 
mutual  escalation  of  fear.  I  do 
not  question  Mr  Medeiros'  l>e- 
Uef  in  peace,  nevertheless  a 
tc«  involvement  in  some  a.ipect 


of  t  h  e  Peace  movement  is  a 
tacit  acceptance  of  this  intoler- 
able tiatus  quo. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  gen- 
uine reasons  for  distrust  of  our 
opponents,   but   is   it   any   more 
reasonable  to  assume  thwt  they 
should  trust  us,  viewed  strictly 
through   their  own  eyes?    How 
excited   we  all  get   when  the 
Russians   do  a   little   saber-rat- 
tling during  a  May  Day  parade, 
but  can  you  imagine  the  impaci 
which  our  displays  of  military 
might    on    the    Fourth    of    July 
has    on    the     Russian     psyche? 
Without    Peace    groups,    what- 1 
ever  their  approach,  and  people  , 
committed  to  the  expression  of  j 
a  dedication  to  peace,  one  might  j 
easily  assume  that  all  of  us  are  ! 
happy  simply  to  sit  l)ack  on  our  j 
nuclear    haunches    and    permit, 
the    continuing    manufacturing 
and  stockpiling  of  weapons  cap- 
able of  our  total  destruction        j 

The     question     then     is,     arc 
there    other    viable    solutions 
which  do  not  involve  our  mere- 
ly throw  ing  up  our  arms  in  des- 
pair   or   throwing    up   our    arms 
m  a    mushroom   cloud   of    WeU- , 
&c}iim'rz     Many    gifted    scholars 
and    professional    m  e  n    as    well 
as    bearded    pacifists    t)elieve 
there  are    Prof   Charles  Osgood, 
for    example,    has   elalx>rated    a 
theory    of    graduate*!  reduction 
of    tension    to    rever.-.e    the    up-  j 
ward-spiraling    balance    of    ter- 
ror    The    Osgood    thesis    recog- 
nizes   mistrust    among    major; 
powers  due  to  the  differing  per- 
ception of  reality,  making  meth- 
ods of  disarmament  based  sole- 
ly   on    discussion    stH'm     mere 
quibbling      His    proposal    there- 
fore  is   for   the  Vj  S    to  take  the 
initiative  unilaterally  in  certain 
prescrilx'd   areas    whuli    do   not 
intimatelv    alTeel    our    national 
defense      This    m  u  s  t     l>*'    done. 
liowe\er,     with     a     full     propa 
gatula    campaign    and    ,vith    the 
arin.o;incernent    of    further    sti'ps 
w »'  will   T    ke  after  a  C'-rlain  fX' 
nod,    if    and   only    if    certain    re 
s(K)nses    are    ma<ie    b\     opposinj^ 
nations       The     program      would 
Cover   a   wi(i»'   range  of   areas  so 
ttiat    if    only    certain    steps    t^ar 
nert-d   responses  we   would   pro 
ceed    only    in    thos*'    areas     Ttiis, 
v\ould     dertionst  r:»  t..     our      f:;Oh.' 
and  at  the  s<'une  time  we  would 
{•mtinue    to    work    on    tlu*    other 
ar"ea>    as    well     Ttie     public    an- 
nounceriH-nt     (»f     t  h  e     steps     we 
woulfl     initiate      and     the     tune- 
table  of  events  is  a')soliUeIy  es- 
sential     in    thi^    wav.    hop'-fully, 
an    atroosphere    of    tni-t     would 
Herminat*'  and  the  e^(,alation  of 
fear    would    >  leld    to    a    gradual 
rediH  tioii   of  tension 

(>t)viously  I  cannot  her<'  fully 
io  justice  to  Prof    ()st»o<»d's  no 

(ions    aim    i'l  I  V    -<i  ropi  onii     vfi^iou 

certain!>    shoiihl    not    deter    fur- 

posals      Al.so    the    liniitations    of 
spac<'     and    my    own     qualif'ica 
tions  do  not  allow  here  a   fuller 
exploration  of  various  other  ap- 
proaches   to    jM^act'    which    con- 
trast    greatly     witfi     the     mono- 
lithic    impression     most     m'f>ple 
ha\'e    of    the    Peace    movement 
T  h  e     te(  hnupie     of     f)ri^ani7ed 
non    \  lolem  e.    for    ex.imple.    in- 
volves    an      a(  quamtance      with 
tile   piactice-,  and    preachin>;s  of 
f.  and  hi     C  e  r  '  a  i  n  I  y    I    would 
lark     historic. ll    per  sfxM't  i  v  e    if    I 
eijuated  (»ur  own  situation  wilh 
the      ptoiilfins      fa.im*      r,a»ui>o_ 
t)  it     the     ori.:an./at  ion    ot     large 
numbers     of    [H'ople     per-,orially 
(on.mitteil     to     tlie     philosophy 
and     practice     of     non  violence 
make.",  for  a   i>otent   social  force 
even    in    \\m     autoiiiated,    mech- 
ani/ed  present. 

It  should  \n^  f)b\'ious  then 
that  if  we  are  not  just  »<oing  to 
accept  the  contemporary  ;;ccnc, 
paciiuKi  by  the  pronouncemenis 
of  our  own  nuclear  siq>eriority 
'well  kill  more  than  they 
will),  nor  Im'  houyed  by  a  l>e- 
bef  in  the  inherent  rationality 
of  man  (see  review  of  Lord  of 
the  Flies,  The  .Justice  '  10  2:n, 
or  satisfied  witfi  a  balance  of 
terror,  each  of  us  has  tho  obli 
gat! on  to  investigate  the  v.Trj. 
ous  approaches  to  f>eace  and 
thf  n  indep^-ndently  to  decide 
where  to  establish  bis  commit- 
ment 

Recently  in  San  Francisco  a 
group  of  social  scietilisls  joined 
together  to  form  the  Society  for 
the  Application  of  the  Behav- 
orial  Sciences  to  Strategies  of 
Peace  (ABSSOP;  thus  divert- 
ing part  of  their  time  from  aca- 

iContinued  oh  Page  10) 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789   Main  Street 

WALTHAM 

OpM  5  A.M.    CUm  f  :00  P.m. 

PwrfciMf  in  timmt 


Announcing 


The  Cue 

And  Cushion 

Tii«  Ekc/vsi  w  Billiard  Cluh 

f  ou  ll  itnu  it  !?^c  *  t  T^^'^y.'f^^ 
to  ploy  billiords  and  pock«t 
billiards,  the  gomvs  so  long 
•fi|oy«d  by  Royolty  and  Soci. 
•ty. 

Tho    Cuo    And    Cushion,    on 
•  logont  privot*    club    for   busi- 
ness,   prof*  SSI  on  ol    ond    univor- 
sity    m^n    or, d  wom»n,    is   com- 
plotoly       now       With   burnishod 
gold     carpeting,     o     library  — 
loungo,      on     art   axhibit   and 
a  refreshment  area. 

You'll    find    women    en|Oying 
Club    Billiards    dureig    special 
ladies'       lessons       and   cof(ee 
parties  or  dunrig   informal   com 
petition    omong   ladies'   teorr^s. 
Call     the    club    (899-3031) 
and      ask       to^'eceive  member- 
ship    information     or     Hrop     in 
ond  talk    with    the    membership 
secretory.      Club     rates      $  1    00 
per    hour.     The   address    't   876 
Lexington       Street,       Walthom, 
Massachusetts,      across     from 
the  new  Colon  i  a  I  Manor   Apart 
men  ts. 


RENT  A 
REFRIGERATOR 
$5  A  MONTH 

new  on«t  tliaktly  ki^Kar 

CMbridfe  RMlie  CeRter 


940  M«M4Kl»VMtt«  Av*. 

TR   6-9400 


Learn  To  Box!! 

Oe  •  moster  iit  Hn>  aft  of  S4»ll- 
4«fe«se.  Expeirf  trainers'  secret* 
c«M  be  ycMfrtf  No  equipment 
needed.  Form  •  cempws  boxing 
clvb  among  your  friends  for  ftin, 
self -confidence  and  real  physical 
fitness.  Complete  brochare  and 
lessons  one  dallor.     Send  U>: 

PHYSICAL   ARTS   GYM 

363  Clinton  Street 

flempsteod.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

•    ■ytt«w— ff 

H«fff  «kii> 
ski  boats,  parkos,  pmnH 


835   Moin  Street 
TW  4-05M 


October  29,   1*43 


TNE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Nine 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONC,  Prop. 

Moin    of   South 
TW    3-9405 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  ItaKan  Restauran 

PIZZA,   SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,   SEA    FaOD 

Open  Tues.  tkm  Tkurs..  1 1   A.M. -11  P.M. 
Fri.  and  S«t  ,  1  1  A.M.-12  P  M.      Sandoy,  3  P.M.-11   P.M. 


t 


FAST   TAKE  OUT  SERVICE 


rW   4  3471 


619   MOODY   ST. 


t 


DELIVERY   SERVICL 
TW  3  1900  —  1276 


^  Ah.     10  P  M    Mon.-Tk.irs. 
8  A.M.   11   P  M.  Fri    L  Set. 


GORDON'S 

WaStham  Liquor  Store,  inc. 

867  Main   Street,   Waltham   54,   Mass. 

MosI   complete    list  of   imported   ond   domestic 

beers  —  liquors 


wines  - 


Two  Great  Concerts  at  Special  Discount  Prices 

SAVE    UP  TO   50%    AND   MORE    FOR    BOTH   CONCERTS 


THIS   SAT.    EVE.,   ot   8:30--DONNELLY 
The    Worlds   of 

BENNY 
GOODMAN 

in    person    with 

Marion  McPortlond   •  Red  Norvo 
Berkshire  String  Quartet 

Tickets  up  to  $5.50  reduced  to  $2.00 

TELEPHONE   RESERVAT'NS   ACCEPTED 

CO   7  5178 


MON.   EVE..  NOV. 


JORDAN   HALL 


The  Bo^to**  r^hu^  of 

JAKOV  FLIERE 

Moster  Soviet  Pionist 

Progrom   Includes:    Boch,   Chopin, 
Moussorgsky 

Tickets  up  to  $3.50   reduced  to  $1.50 

TELEPHONE   RESERVAT'NS   ACCEPTED 

KE    6  2412 


Tickets    Ayoilobic    on    Compus    from:    Jerry    Fields^    Shopiro    A-212,    TW    3  9432 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES    WEINER,    Ph.G     (formerly   of    HorYord    Drug    Co.) 
1025 A   Moin  Street,   Wolthom   (r,ext  to  the   new   A&P    Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  LATEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT    DELIVERY   SERVICE 

PARKING   AVAILABLE   AT   ALL  TIMES   IN    FRONT   OF   STORE 

Open  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundoyt 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and  Faculty 


** 


l¥€^€Br€^si  Druff  Siaro  ia  Bran€l€ns 


Cuba      Eichmann  ll    Dintiand 


(Continued  jrom  Page  4) 
frandchildrea  on   our  laps,   w« 
got  a  glimpse  of  hovr  little  im- 
yiriiic  it  Ukes  to  make  a  man 
iato  a  revolutionary.  Oor  koitt, 
as  we  pieced  the  story  tosether. 
had  been  working  for  the  Am- 
erican-controlled   telephone 
company  before  the  Revolution 
which   meant    (although  he  did 
not  tell   us   this)    that  he  must 
have  been  making  wages  high- 
er than  the  Cuban  average.  He 
was  not  in  a  communist  union, 
hr  was  not  even  very  class-con- 
scious, he  was  not  a  revolution- 
ary until  Batista.  But  he  became 
both  a  revolutionary  and  grad- 
ually   a    communist     (although 
not   a   party   member)    becau  e 
Batista      soldiers      and      police 
would  whistle  ai  his  attractive 
wife   in    the   street   in   his  pres- 
ence; it  is  a  profound  insult  in 
Iwitin  America  both  to  the  wife 
and    to    the    husband      Fhis   ovil- 
ru^r(i   iiim    and    h*-   wt>nl   to    the 
jK)lKe     station     to    prott^t.     but 
was  only  jailed  and  Ixattn,  and 
jtfttrwards  harassed  like  a  cj  ini- 
ina!     He    had    had   enough,    and 
M)  Ik-  join»'d  the  Revolution  and 
iias   b<>en    it.s   staunch   supporter 
«  V*  r  since    His  face  still  sniould- 
rred  with  outrage  as  he  t»)ld  us 
this    story.    This    Batist.t    rnaiui- 
fiulurt'd    thousands    oi    nvolu 
t.r.naries.    thinking    tiiat    people 
had  no  dignity  and  nt)  memory 
With    our    host's    two    grand 
cinidren  playing  patty  eake.  we 
dmvf    to    another    spot    on    the 
I).  ;i(h  and  ehmh^'d  dt)W  n     What 
he   want^ti    to   sh(iW    us  was   siru- 
T,!,       .,     wall     with     hulUl  holes 
lit  r.      a    Mur   ago    an  exile   l)(>al 
h.i(\    .ith  M!pt.  (\    .1    r.'id     r.s   wra^ 
i>..n<     hi'    lol(i    w-     w.  ir    Mi.nktd 
•  M.ide    m    V  S  A    ■    111.  !.     w..^    a 
l.,ng    siUP.ee    h.tween    ir    w    ncii 
even    the   i  h.ld:;  :i  obs»  iv(<i. 


Flower-Pot 

((■(;nf;ri!M  (i   Im-hi   l'u<!r  4} 
■Mr      N.niu  c  lit      ^'  •nil  (i    aliMui 
Ih.a  once   tlie    iih     mUMMtv    and 
pcreepliveness  of  the  drug  was 


experience 


r>»T?    t>«-<>ule  would  v\  .ml 


God   in   a 

lip      th«  I 
v.»ii  Id      1'" 
y.:^^^    has 

t1(     V.t    I   JM>t 


If.  remain  that  w;iv  all  the  t:rTH 
iu.d    thai     ll:i-     an.rni.t     to     '  -ee 
thiu  t'l  piM      would   loiil 
rrl.tt«  (inrss       to      the 
II  vl    ol   .ill     nuK  ii  !>f    tlie 
i„rn    ■••(ing   (*.<>d    in    a 
.,s  wt  !l  as  «  \er>   o'.hrr 
,,,..(.      fci      thousands     "f     Niaiv 
.,n,i     1   he  >  r     '<  .atrdia  ss     l"     tl'e 
wn.ld     iv    prthaps    ev.  n    .i     ht    !«' 
wn.r       tliau      our-         Sc'^ndlv. 
,  ,  ,  plr    will    net    remain       mgii 
:.ll   ,1.,.  i,,n,-      !   »...ve   faith   in   the 
l,,iiN       h.i.na.-,      bciiig      -attauied 
thr.Migh     drugs     <.r      anv      olh«' 
,p.  ;.ns,    \i^    not    see    (h.d    in    the 
.  .  ,  I......   <,.v)^  ards  him   in   the 

V  :..;.}.'   lane     he   will  trv   his  t»est 
i,,     net     out     of     the     ^"^  '1'^*" 

diugs  do  la.t  'le.lrov  the  ahihlv 
to  experience  Hi'  i-ia.iual  re 
:.lit;e<  whuh.  ai-  ner.--aiy  to 
sw!M\e  in  th.  \^o^Ui  '\  sa.v 
II, IV  fiem  ION  ewn  r\\><  i  a  nee 
aud  thai  of  fi^<  'iii^  CMiliellei 
rxp.tuneetv  \soi,id  Ue  ..  u-'-d 
111.  a  These  realilH'^  '^re  nee 
rssirv  for  sohd  ground  pr;M  ti 
,-a'iJtv  2nd  "^urvtval  A  long 
Iimr  aiTo.  anv  rtalit>  but  thi^ 
might  have  hren  sudden  death 
(the  dinos.iur  ar(.und  the  vt^xt 
bend),  hut  nt»w  other  realities 
tAn  be  rxperienced  without  ex 
aggerated  danger  in  fact. 
they  can  not  be  experienced, 
psvrhie  death,  uhich  is  as  good 
MS  physieai  death  most  any  old 
tune.  IS  tnr  JsKirly  result.  The 
dullness  of  life,  the  lack  of 
child  like  brightness,  which  is 
the  primary  reality  experi 
eneec  by  most  people  can  »r 
seen  M  the  inability  to  live,  at 
the  moments  when  they  should, 
outside  of  a  practical  survival 
reahtv.  whether  the  surv.val  is 
of    the    Oedipal    world    or    the 

and  equally  real  worlds,  worlds 
which  are  the  necessary  follow- 
ing; to  outgrowing  and  outliv- 
ing the  Oedipal  and  jungle- 
tvpe  worlds.  This  is  good  only 
if  the  survival  world  returns 
when  the  ear  comes  rushing  at 
you.  and  1  believe  that  it  does. 
Mr.  Smith  ended  by  asking 
which  world  was  nnore  real, 
that  which  is  expedient  lor 
survival  or  the  world  shown  to 
US  i)v  the  d.ugs  My  answer  is 
that  hoth  are  real,  that  both  are 
neees.sary  and  that  bol'n  luust 
be  used  at  the  appropriate  time. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
"race  purification."  Secondly, 
I  doubt  that  Miss  Arendt  or 
anyone  else  would  say  that  the 
notion  that  a  cluster  of  crim- 
inal techniques  b  e  c  a  m  e  a 
banality  automatically  raises 
the  question  of  whether  Juda- 
ism itself  is  a  banality,  a  ques- 
tion which  Mr  Salutin  raises, 
apparently    automatically. 

After    raising    this    question, 
he   complains    that   the    review- 
ers aren't  seriously  "concerned" 
with  the  significance  of  all  this 
•for  Jews  as  Jews."  If  the   re- 
viewers do  see  this  as  the  ques- 
tion. I  may  add,  then  I  shovdd 
accuse    them    t)f    po.ssessing    the 
.same  moral  shortsightedness  as 
Mr.   SahitJn.   The   question    isn  t 
wluther      they      are     or     aren  t 
Jews,  or  even  what  it  means  to 
he   a   Jvw    .  but    whether    or  j 

not  they,  and  others  in  this  i 
world,  belong  to  a  community.  , 
and  whether  as  human  beings  i 
they  care  a  great  deal  about  j 
the  fate  of  millions  of  their  \ 
leliows.  j 

If  Mr.  Sahitin  s  article  is  un 
fruitful.  Oscar  Handling  re- 
view in  the  August  5,  N  e  w 
Leader  prtKiuces  a  har\est  of 
meaning  for  our  time,  and 
manifests      considerably      more 

sense 

The   question   of   whether    we 
care    or    not    may    resolve    into 
the     question     of.     as     llandlin 
puts   it.   what    we    have   learned. 
Ue    inav.    intleed.    have    learned 
little,     and     it     may     "all     h.jve 
been     for     nolhinu'."     Professor 
llandlin      sees      >liss      Arendt  s 
hook    as    a    failure    because    she 
falls  to  arrive  at  a  non  circular 
definition    of    'a    crime    aRainsl 
humani   V         .md      also      because 
she     tberefure     t  annot     uiuler 
stand   the   rh.tractrr  of   the   cn  il 
lie    points    eut     th.it    her    in^lion 
of    uni\er>»,il     KUiil    needs    s,,,,,.- 
recognition    of    a    break    m    the 
continuum    of    guilt,    and    a    h\ 
ing  of  that  break.  If  there  is  no 
break     then,    as   he    vrites.    then 
^r     ,  annot     reject     Kw  bmann  s 
plra   that   he   'inlv    obe.ved. 

But     the     basu      problem     re 
sides     in     the     question     ol     the 
crime  itself.   It   would  set  in  that 
g.notide.    or    the    vystem.itie    al- 
tctiipt     tit     iniiire     or     destiny     a 
uliole    eth.na      group,    would     b> 
ru>    means    exhaust    a    defuulien 
,,f     crime     against     humanilv 
A     better     working     use     ef     the 
,...r-.v..   ..^iPht    be  one   wliuh  ap 
plies   1..   any    <  run,-   or   group   ot 
,,,nu.s     ^^hw•h     IS     a     svstemaln 
attempt  to  h.arm  groups  of  pe<> 
pie      whether     they     oe    r.idxa 
groups      religious     groups,     n.i 
♦  w.p;.!    prouDs   of    ethnic    group- 
V\\\     h'v    th.is    (itt'uut  ion.    wouui 
reVide    in    the    d(»eis    of    (he    act- 
and    in    ttu     ...  ts    ttwniseKes     re 
^^aidiess     of     the     u.iture     of     the 
Victim   group 

The      pitiable      part      of      the 
world     in     uhich    all    these    re 
views     are     written,     and.      in 
ridenlallv.    the    pitiable    part    of 
the      reviewers      themselves      is 
that   the    world    is   right    now    of 

u    .,    «.nij»ii«    nature    that    its 

very    existenee    is   constantly    in 
question,   and   that  it   is  entirely 
possible    that    inter  group    ante 
pathy    >*ill    result    in    new     and 
equal  Iv     egregious    outbursts 
against    segments    of    humanity 
The  pathos  of  the  reviewers,  of 
fourse.     is    that     despite     either 
supposedly      authoritative      op 
iiir,i%rs,    cr    si»«ili*rlv    authorita 
tive  pessimism,  their  pres«ience 
must    be    thinly     disguised     ig 
norance. 


•    r«c*r^ 

•    »K««t  mutk 

•    fuitair  •ccet*or*«« 

290  M««dy  St.  TW  4  4S00 


if 


Debate 


■•-.^♦;„..  '  r|    4'rr>*y>     Frotlt    Pnae) 

beat  Harvard,  and  Wisconsin 
State  won  over  Vermont.  The 
.semi  finals  saw  Detroit  defeat 
Boston  C  oiiege  and  Georgetown 
defeat  Wisconsin  State  to  gi» 
on   to  capture   the  final    round 


31. 


im 


Hart's 
Diner 


TWINBROOK 

STATIONERS 

MooJy  Street  ot  Centre  I  Squore  TW   9-8840 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


SUNDAY  EVENING     NOV.    3     ^T  •  O'CLOCK 

Senator  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

(Rep.— New  Jersey) 

"Congress  and  Congressional  ReforK** 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

lORDAN  NAIL  —  Cainsborg  St  c»r.  Huntinfttn  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELIOME 


THE  POETRY  CENTER  of  the  YM-YWHA 

HORTENSE  CALISHER 

AufKof    of    FALSE    ENTRY     TEXTURES    OF    LIFE,    TALE    FOR    THE 

MIRROR  in  o  rcoding  from  her  works 

on 

SMndoy  eveniwq,   Nc^pn^b^r   3,   of   8   30  -        Admist»on:    SI    50 
OtK«f     rcodiit9^     for    »hf     t<ovon     melud*        Vlodimir     Nobokov       Moiy     McCortWy, 
jofnes    Pwrdy,    Sttphen    Spender.    Korl    Shopiro.    Rob«.rf    Morlcy,    Richord    Wilbttr, 
•then. 

Fleoie    wrile    or     ccM     'o'     H«»oikd     brothor*-       T  h«      Po«fr»     C«n(tr,     YM    YWHA, 
91nA    Street    ond    Lt«mgfon    A»inu«-.     Ntw     York     28.     N      Y  AT    9    2400 


BRANDEIS 
COOP 


899-2214 
572  South  Street 


MEN'S  LEE  RIDERS 


Mo<!l»     «r««.     •.♦r«-k.«v%,      13*4    *•_•••?«     *••     Cow- 

key  l>«nim  for  kord  rtio«ed  weor  AwtKetttic 
western  dctiqn  girea  yon  kip  Koggiw^  ••♦«««»e««, 
coivfort  ortd  good  looki  Tkis  i«  »H«  br»r»^  o# 
tkc    worliing    ronck    mow. 


LADIES  LEE  RIDERS 

True  wtsttrn  styling  Snug  .  .  .  comfortobl* 
.    .    .    vmort        Sturdy    loo  th««r*'»    e.Iro    mil* 

eqe  »»»  Le«  Blue  Fo»t.  i<  io*  dy«d  de»»»m  Tke 
<olor  Usts  tkrowgk  rougkest  weor,  repeated 
wosntngi 

Senfor.ie^    .   .    .    k*t    t»»oi»    1  %     shrir^ko^e       Zip- 
»*■!  fly 
W«*»t  S«tes 

--  -'•  •^^  *»'  ">'  "♦"•  ?fi  29  30-32-34-34 
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Buy  where  you  save 
save  where  you  buy 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

10% 

PATRONAGE 
REFUND 


REMEMBER  YOUR 

10% 

PATRONAGE 
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REFUND 
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Page  Ten 


TMi     JUSTICE 


0€»^km  1ft  IMS 


OetolMT  2f,  1f«9 


THE     J  USTICC 


Page   Eleven 


Viet  Nam:  1963 


(Continued  jrom  Page  5) 
high  sitKc   1954,  without  at  the 
satin    time  l>eints  informed  that 
thesf  ix{>orls  are  not  as  high  as 
uiuirr   the  French   regime.   .   .   . 
Wo    are   told    that    ld60   was   a 
year  of  unprecedented  econom- 
ic  recovery,   but  the  $155  mil- 
lion  trade  deficit   last  year  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  year  before 
The  U    S    allocated  45%   of  all 
projt-ct  aid  from   1955-1960  for 
Hie    development    of    highways 
and  only  9  per  cent  for  agricul- 
ture,   when  tiu'  only    real   hope 
for  a  self  sustaining  Vietnamese 
economy  is  to  increase  agricul- 
tural   exjxjrts      We    have    spon- 
fiort'd  such  Status  symbols  as  a 
nuclear    reactor    when    govern- 


ment   oftices  can't   even   afford 

scotch  tape.  .  .  . 

(The  New  Republic,  6/19/61) 

If    it    has    been    our    aim    to 
establish  the  Diem  govercmient 
as  a  "bastion  of  the  free  world 
(a  description  usc-J  frequent- 
ly in  official  State  Department 
utterances     concerning      South 
Vietnam)      we  have  failed  mis- 
erably.    We    are    supporting    a 
dictatorial  and  corrupt   regime. 
We  have  neither  political  free- 
dom nor  economic  development 
to  show  as  a  contrast  to  Ho  Chi 
Miiiir-->  brand  of  Communism  in 
the  north     Our  policy  has  been 
one  of  empty  anti  Communism 
It    is   self  defeating;    the    recent 
McNamara  Taylor    report    pre- 


dicts    victory     over     the     VitH 
Cong  by  1965     But  experienci-d 
U     S.    newsmen    in    Saigon    are 
far  less  sanguine     With  contin- 
ued  support    to   Diem    we   face 
the    prospect    of    a    brutal    and 
protracted     Algerian-type     war 
with  Uie  Viet  Cong,  a  struggle 
which  may  be  lost  despite  vast 
superiorities    in    numlK^rs    and 
material.    Certainly,   there  will 
be  nol^.ing  !•?  «how  for  this  ef- 
fort:   it    is*  more    than    obvious 
by  now  that   the  Diem  govern 
menl    has    outlived     its    useful 
ness  as  a  vehicle  for  providing 
decent   democratic    government 
and     general     economic     well 
being    (if  ever  it   had  such  po- 
tential). 


Calendar  of  Events 


L 


Barry  Andelman 


(int'iiv.Hcd  /roTU  front  f*ac/e) 

SeuMi  at  3  P  M    Admission  fretv 
•Arboiway    via    lIuntiLigton 

Car  „ 

Friday    November  1,  the  Bos- 
Idu     Sv'inphotiv     will     perform 
the  Overture   to   "The  Corsair" 
by    Berlio/.,    Svinphonia   Serena 
l,y   Hindenuth,  and  the  "Pathe- 
tique"  Symphony  of  Tchaikov- 
sky   at    1*    I'  M      Rush    seats    at 
6<k        .   .  The  Nova  Arte  Quar- 
tet,    in    resid.-nee    at    the    New 
F.  n  ti  1  a  n  d    Cun>ervatory,    will 
\l\  iv    at    8  ;iO    in    Jordan    Hall 
AdtT,!>si;,n  Jree     .    .    .  Tlie   New 
l..>t    LHv    Kamtjiers.    Buiinic 
1). ,',,>,>  n,    Jaekie    Wa^hinmoii. 
Jun  Kwe^kmur-.d  his  .lug  Band 
ai.d     .thet-,   will   appear   in    folk 
Coo.'-M.     in    Sviuphoriy     Ha!l    at 
8   I'  M      I  u  kel>  are  $2  :n)    S3  aO, 

ao  i    S*  ^>'> 

S  ,tiii<i,(\       N«>\  ember    2      the 

|>.^^  )  \\  ill  pi  ■■-.•■nl  a  youth  i  on 
c.-rl  at  HAM  ...  Kleanor 
F::<lwa:ds.  Soprano,  cccotnpaii 
u-^i  hv  Peter  Edwards,  piano. 
Will  MMk?  Schumann  li.-der  m 
a  frt-e  concert  in  the  Ciatdner 
Mux-utn  at  :i  P  M  'Arborway 
Via  I'.'antinglon"  car  from  Park 
<^l  A  t«>neert  of  Armenian 

nm.i.  Will  be  heard  in  Kresije 
Auditorium  al  8  30  Tu  be  m 
cltided  in  this  program,  which 
will  'H'  performed  by  the  Mil 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Kom'ta>  Choral  Society  of  Bos^ 
ton  IS  the  Boston  premiere  of 
Svmuhonv  ^1  by  Aram  Kha- 
chat ourian  Tickets  $1  W  a"*' 
$2  50  Harvard'  bus  from 
M.i^.sachusetts    Station     .   .    . 

H  iU  Dylan  will  sing  in  Jor- 
dan mil  al  8  30  Tickets  $2  20 
$i  HO  $3  25  .  .  .  Benny  Go(xl- 
nian  will  play  a  concert  of  lK)th 
ja^/  and  daisies  in  the  Don- 
imIIv  Memorial  Theatre  at  8  30 
I»  M      To    be    heard;    Brahms. 

J.-    ,      .      ^^A    w<'V^<»r    .larinet 
AT  o/  lit.     «..-«      TT  ^  - 

q.irit.ts  and  Brahms  Quartet 
if,  (  minor  with  the  Berkshire 
S'rinti  Quartet  Also  appearing 
^  M,u  1  on  Ml  Portland  and  Red 
N  if  .  ,  ■[ukvi>  at  $2  25.  $3  50. 
%\  v»  $5  50  .  .  .  The  BS(^  will 
l..rf.rm  Friday's  program 
ag< M 1   at  8  30   I'M 

Siindty    N..vemlM^r  3,  Jeanne 
,    ,        1.       ,'.„^..<       will     rjl-iv     P;i-;- 

Mc/arl.    Schumann     and 


gom 

Pr  ok   Oiev 


at     3     PM 


in 


(.^rdner   Museum      Admi.ssion 
fr  •.-  Glenn  (;ould  will  per- 

form four  fugues  from  Bach  s 
The  Art  of  the  Fugue,  Bach  s 
Pirlita  No  4  Schonber  g  s 
Sud.'  opus  25.  and  Beethoven  s 
So„;^u  opu.s  101.  Symphony 
H  *ll  3PM  Tickets  from  $2  00 
t,>  $t  50.  .  .  .  M7T  students 
will  give  a  free  organ  concert 
in  the  M  IT  Chapel  at  4  PM 
Ray  Charles  and  Company 
Vni  appear  at  the  Do""^'J/ 
Memorial  Theatre  at  8  P  M^ 
Ti<  kels  $2  50  $3  00.  $4  00,  and 
$5  00 

Monday.  Novemlxr  4.  Jakov 
Fliere.  the  master  Soviet  pian- 
ist will  play  works  by  Bach, 
Lis/t  Brahms.  Cnopin,  Kaba- 
levsky,  and  Moussorgsky  (Pic- 
tures )  m  Jordan  Hall  at  8  30. 
Tickets  from   $2  00  to  $3  50 

Tuesday     Nov*»mV>4»r    5.    the 
BSO  will  play  at  8  30  P  M. 
or  ERA 

The  New  Fng1»nd  Conserva- 
tory will  present  two  operas 
*in  trie  round  ■  —  L'Eniant 
Prodigue  by  Debussy  and  The 
Old  Maid  and  the  Thief  by 
Menolli  Both  works  will  1k- 
»unf?  in  English  gind  tickets  are 
$1  00     October  31  and  Novem 


ber    I,   8  30   PM      Brown   Mali. 
Short    walk    from    Symphony 

Hall 
DANCE 

The  Tamburit/ans.  the  famed 
Balkan  Slavic  folklore  group 
from  Pjquesne  University,  will 
make  their  annual  appearance 
in  John  Hancock  Hall  on  No- 
vember 2  at  8  30  P  M  Tradi- 
tional costumes,  music,  and 
danct'  from  Yutioslavia,  Bul- 
garia Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Russia,  and  the  Ukraine  will 
be  featured  Tickets  are  ap- 
proximately $2  00  Any  car  to 
Arli'vK''""'  Street  Station  'I  he 
iiall  i.s  on  the  street  level  of 
the  John  Hancock  Building  Italy 

TIIEATRK 

The  lIcistaRe  continue^  at  the 
CiiarU-  Pl.v  hou.se.  Tti  Wanen- 
lon  S'tiMl  '  8  30  every  nu^ht 
(.X(  <!»t  Saturday  (  5  30  aiei  i^  ' 
jtid  Sunday  ■  .3  ,.nd  7  30^  Tu  k- 
vt.s   from   SI  HO   to   $3  !>5 

AntiKonr     r  e  m  a  t  n  -.    at    tlse 
In^agi-    T  h  e  .»  t  r  e,     5  4     ("liarh-> 
Strei  I     Saturday   7   and  9   P  M 
All    other    nights    H  30      Tickets 
are    $2  00,    $2  50.    a  rid    $3  00 
From  Park  Street  Und.-r.  Caw. 
bridge    tram    to    Charles    Street 
Station    Look  carefully   for  ihe 
ItU'airt-  »-otia;u"i' 

Thr  Bald  Soprano  by  lonesco 
and  The  Dock  Brief  by  John 
Mortimer  are  the  two  one  act 
plays  being  preseritc^d  by  the 
Theatre  Company  of  Boston  at 
the  Hotel  Bostoni.in  Playhouse 
"30  r.:"f:*!v  l'"'l*»^i<  $2  00  and 
$2"50*^Box  otrue  KK  H2521 
Short  walk  from  Massachusetts 
StatKUi 

CG;;oi  s  The  Inspector  C.en- 
eral  will  be  seen  aga'.r.  at  the 
Loeb  Drama  Center  on  (>cto- 
\wr  30,  31,  NovemlH'r  1  2  at 
8  30  PM  Box  ortice  8^4  2830 
Short     walk     from     Harvard 

Squar»' 

David  Mt-rrick:;  prodori.on 
of  One  Flew  Over  the  (  uckoos 
Nest,  starring  Kirk  Douglas, 
continues  at  the  ShuOert  on 
its  pre  Broadway  tryout  Tick- 
ets 'rorn  $2  20  $5  50  Box  of- 
fice  HA   6  4520 

Th*^  Northeastern  University 
pr(>du(  tion  of  Dark  of  the  Moon 
will  takt    place  on  November  2 

at      tt    .J'l      t^    .M        lO      iAmniKi      ,.  ...v«. 

,.         loiuiir.     on     the     Northeastern 
^  campus      For    further    informa- 

tion call  CO  2  1100  Arl)or- 
way  via  Huntington'  or 
"Northeastern  University"  car 
from   Park   Street 

The  Helen  Hayes  Repertory 
Company  will  appear  Novem- 
l>er  I.  8  30  P  M  .  at  the  Cohen 
Fine  Arts  Center  on  the  Tufts 
campu.s  Thcr  will  perform 
Shakespeare  s  Twelfth  Nifht. 
For  information  call  PR  6  2100. 
Medford  Square  bus  from  Por- 
ter  Square 

At  the  Wilbur  Tlieatre  for  a 
two  week  pre  Broadway  tryout 
the  comedy  Once  for  the  Ask- 
Ing  will  t>e  presented  It  stars 
Scott  McKay  and  Jan  Sterling. 
Tickets  from  $2  20  $5  50  Mati- 
nee and  evening  performances 
Box  office  HA  8  5827. 

Unless   otherwise    specified, 
all  theatres  may  l)e  reached  by 
taking  any  car  to  BoyUton  St 
Station. 
MOVIES 

Fantasia  conllnues  at  the 
Beacon  Hill  Theatre  Stokow- 
ski  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra Box  office  CA  7-667G 
One  block  from  Park  M  Sta- 
tion 

Candide  will  be  at  the  Brsit- 
tlc  for  a  week  Short  walk  from 


Harvard  Square 

David  and  Lisa  plus  The 
Mark  i.s  the  double  feature 
playing  at  the  Fine  Arts  Thea- 
tre, 80  Norway  Street,  at  re-  j 
diiced  prices  Dhscount  to  .stu-  i 
dents  with  University  identiti- 
cation.  Short  walk  from  Mas- 
sac-huNetts   Station 

Check    the    local    papers    for 
times    and    complete    listings 
MISCKLLANFOIJS 

Curtis  Nagel  will  be  featured 
as  the  opening  sj)eaker  of  the 
World  Travel  and  Adventure 
Series  at  New  England  Life 
Hall  His  illustrat«'d  sul)ject 
wiii   i)e     N  e  w    P  o  I  t  i  a 


t .-) 


October    30. 


10    AM: 

Anv  car 


October  31,  U  15  P  M 
to    Co{)lev    Station 

Nathaniel  Branden  will  lee 
ture  or  ttie  plulosophy  of  .-X  v  ii 
Harui  and  ils  ai)p;  le.tt  lou  to  p-^y 
chologv  C  a  u  ad  i  .i  n  Itooiii  of 
the  Hot.M  M  .1  d  i  .>  ..  ri  (  r-.ghl  al 
North  Slauon  ,  Novcml)er  1, 
7  30   P  M      Ti<  ketv   $2  75 

Thi.  w«  fk^  speakt  r  at  the 
Ford  Hall  l-'oi  liin  will  lie  St-na- 
tor  ClitTord  P  ('a>e  (  H  i  of  New 
Jersey  Hi^  topic  will  b«"  ("on 
gres.s  and  Congressional  Re- 
forms "  Jor(ian  Hall,  Novem- 
iH-r  3  8  P  M  Admission  free 
An  Hen  ;.M..-r.  .^PJVMM'  Show 
will  tak.'  pl.icv  at  New  Kng- 
land    Life   Hall   on    November   1 


and    2   from 
Fr»Mv 

"Beyond  the 
tinues    at     the 
tarium   of   lh( 


1    P  M     to    10   P  M 


Asteroids"  con- 

Hayden     Plane 

.\?useum    of    .>ei- 

criee       Planetarium     .Vdmission 

50e,    Museum    admission    $1  00 

Open    until    10    PM     Fridays 


Letters 


(C(>ntin}tcd  from  Pag*'  H) 
demic  and  professional  endeav- 
ors  to    midertake    a    search    for 
new    and    alternative    pains    t.> 
jH'aee     Surely    w.>    as    students 
can    do    no    less    m    an    i.ssue    of 
such   vital   cocnern    to   us   all     I 
am  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr    Medei- 
ros'     dKroiiragement     with     the 
Uraoi-UMc     Ppare     iTiroutJ,     but    I 
hojM-  that   he    along   with  all   of 
us,  will  at   least  seek   moi  t-  folly 
lo    uruieisiand    tii<*    dt-tpuM    phi 
lo,sophy    which    und.-rlies    the 
Peace  m.ovement  and  th<'  Bran- 
deis  Pea(e  (Jrouj),  and  th«'n  in- 
volve   ourselves    in    some    ex- 
plicit   expression    of    our    com- 
mitment to  peace 

Martin   Lebowita 


BRANDEIS  STUDEHTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    retfouronf    in    Wottkoni 

hot  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  your  odded   pleotiire. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  fronn  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 

Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


(KDITORS     NOTK      A%     dtd 
the    AAlfP    close    the    A  be  r  I  e 
i'ase.    so    do    }ce    now    haii     iht*  \ 
Medeiro»-Peace   Group   Contro    ' 

V^rsy.) 

AT    SYMPHONY    MALL       | 

ICLANCY  BROS.  tr\ 

(tommy  MAKEMI 


FRI.,  NOV.  8 


TM*«n;    $450,    3.50,    2  •O,    2  20   | 

mmMmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


I  WAS  A  TEEN-AGE  SLIDE  RULE 

In  a  r^'cerit  learne4l  joiininl  (l*laylH>y)  the  (listinKiii.slKNi  \xmr4 
cluiirnittn  (iUl|)h  "Hot  l.ipH"  SinafcHM)  of  one  (»f  our  rn.wHt 
iiii|»..rUint  Americati  mdiiHtrial  cor|)-.nition8  (ihe  Arf  Me<han- 
ich!  Don  ('.»  )  wruU-  a  tn'ticliHiii  article  in  which  h«'  pit«|)oitit4Hl 
our  sinnie  most  H^-rious  imtioiiitl  pn)l>lem:  the  lack  of  culture 
UtioriK  scieiie*'  uradiiat^'S, 

l^'t  rue  hasten  to  state  that  Mr,  Sijijahn^'s  article  waa  in  no 
BeiLs<'  clin»tatory.  He  said  etiiphaticahy  that  the  scienc*^  k^***- 
uaU',  w!i  it  with  his  <MuellHiK  curriculuin  in  physics,  math,  and 
clieniistry,  ca"  hanily  Ik'  cxihmUsI  t-o  fiiKl  time  L.»  stu.ly  the 
art^  Uh>.  Wliat  .listress.s  Mr  Si>raf<><M  atul,  mth-ed,  all  of  u«  — 
l»  the  lopsKhnl  n-siilt  of  Unlay 's  science  cour>«*.s;  M;r!i«luat4« 
wh(,  can  l.uii<i  a  skvs<r;i|HT  l»ut  can't  cor'-'os^*  a  a^urrrUr,  who 
know  NewU»n'8  Third  Uiw  hut  not  Uecthovcn'?*  Fourth  Sym- 


^  l?PSlcJj^ 


^Yt  "oi 


'cietice 


I>hony,  wiM.  an-  r.'ini.l..tr   Ailh  lv«.,„l.of.»r'-<  litut*  hut  not  with 

Bhelley  H. 

Mr  Sinaf'XJH  CAii  hud  no  Solution  to  this  lamentjthle  imhal- 
a.n(v  1.  }i<>wev.T,  Iwii.'ve  th»'rr  is  (»nr  and  a  very  simple  (»n«. 
It  iH  this  if  ,Htu<lent-s  (►/  H<M-nce  ilon't  have  time  t-..  c^»iiu;  to 
♦].•  «riu    tlu.n  tlu"  Aft^  must  com*'  to  stuilelita  of  s<i»Miee. 

I'or  rxaiiiple,  it  wmuLI  (k-  a  vrry  e^Lsy  ihiiiK  t^-  U-a<h  {»oetrf 
and  iiitisi.  nt^ht  alorin  witfi  physies.  Stu<i»-nt^,  inst4'a4i  of  Iwui^j 
calU><l  \\\*A\  !iicn-!v  t"  r«>'it'',  w-.nld  inst4'a-l  Ih'  n-'juire«i  t^» 
rhym.-  th.-ir  answers  and  s4-t  tlM-in  to  familiar  tun<-jH  like,  for 
inst^iti'-e,  th"  stirrin»r  C,»l,uw[  H^h^u  M<vrih  Thus  re<-itat,ioail 
W>»u!d  not  «»nly  W  chock  a-M<M-k  with  !m[»<.rUnt  faet*<  hut 
would,  at  the  sam.  time,  rxp^'  the  stu.lent^  t^»  the  a4>sUie(jO 
delii^ht^  i.f  i^n-at  ii..etrv  and  mu.sic  \\vt^\  try  it  your>*»'lf.  You 
ail  know  The  Ci^»mA  lh^,y  Mnrrh    (  uiiic,  huiv^  a!  »n^  wiUi  nio: 

/'/ir/vi,S 

If,  ;.  .'.,...'  ::f  /cam  m  <I>»^, 

/•/"iM-s/.-iri 

S'nd  '•rirri/y  w  rruuis. 

A  '"'<'''''' 

Is  hnjh  J'lJ^Uin 

And  p,,^"ii.i  <i  r'Wirnf     .S''/«  fim/U 
J\i  von  =«--e  }miw  [iiii.  (i  iiion-  l»r«»adtTmit^,  liuw  rruicii  more  up- 
liftniLi  il  i-  t..  i.-ani  (.hysirs  this  way  '  '  >f  Ci<»unsc  you  do.  WiiAi7 
You  waul  an<>th»'r  chorus'    By  ail  iurana; 

I fydrn 

lir    miidr    thy    f/^ijdj-n  J<ir, 

( 'firt*' 

HihU'  \n  a  n-itrrry 

Anil  Ihfitei's  ft  uffutrl     5Jo'f  BoyU. 

0„,^  Ihr'  ^tu.{.!.t  ha«  r.u^UT'M    Thr  CM.mH  Bogty   Afar<*A, 

he  CAU  n'>  on  t>»  more  com|»lieAtiNl  rnehMlie«  like  TVotA  and  Tran^ 

jypirtUvm,    Stxleen    T    t-l,   an<i    liiMt-H <i<}. 

And    when    the    studeitt.    lomi«»«l    not   only    with    »rierio<»    iMit 

with    cultup*,    It^vt's    hiH    chiaHr«n»m    and    liRhtw    hia    Mftriltoro 

CiRAn'tte,  how  mucfi  more  he  will  enjoy  that  filter,  that  flAVftf, 

thut  |»ftrk  or  1k»x'    IW<-auHe  there  will  no  Vnx^ex  tx*  a  htU«^  VCMO© 

Witiun  him  r^'peatiiiK  that  he  in  cijlUirally  a  dolt.    He  will  krKjW 

—  know  joyoualy      that  lie  i8  a  c<>ni|>Jete  man,  a  fulfilM  man, 

and  he  will  haak  at»d  revel  in  the  plejiHure  of  hu»  Maril»r»ro  a«  a 

ooit    roUn    in    new    khimh     exultant    and    triumphant-   a    tnilf 

©(iucat^'^l  human  [xrHon     ft  crtxiit  to  hw  ooilege,  to  liirrweif,  and 

io  hi«  U>bac€oiii«t  I 

•  19SS  Mac  flhMlHMM 

•  •  O 

Wt,  the  makert  of  Marlhttm*  and  tponmrt  of  thi»  column, 
ur§e  yOH  not  to  roll  roU-wiae  in  the  graB»  if  uou  «r«  cmrr^n§ 
m  m*i  pttv  k  of  Mnrlhonpk  in  yo»r  pocket,  it,  however,  yoM 
mre  carrying  the  crunhprintf  bt  x  and  weigh  (eM  th«n 
m*nnd*,  ffou  may  mfely  ftin§  ifuur$eU  about. 


Preface  to  Objectivily 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 
with  Lenin,  who  umu  in  ex- 
ile in  Switzerland,  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  posai- 
bility  oj  co-operotion 
against  the  Rujtuin  gov- 
ernment. Lenin  agreed  to 
the  German  picn,  «nd  the 
German  government  trans- 
ported the  leodinijf  BoUhe- 
rilcJ!  to  Petrogr0:X.  Ger- 
fiuiny  promised  Lenin 
financial  support  and  the 
full  asfittance  of  German 
agents. 

In  January,  1941,  how- 
ever.  Hitler  decided  thai 
Stalin's  application  for 
membership  in  ihe  Axis 
carried  t€}o  many  provisos. 
\Kd.  note:  Stalin  agreed  to 
neutrality,  not  Axis  mem- 
bership]. Many  Soviet  sol- 
diers surrendered  to  the 
onrushing  German  forces, 
regarding  them  as  their 
liberators  from  the  hated 
Cornmuuisl  oppressors. 

The  sick  and  ttie  aged 
do  not  survive  long  under 
the  aweatshop  system  Fi- 
nally there  are  the  slat^e 
laborers —  more  numerous 
than  the  "free"'  laborers. 
Tfie  slave-labor  class  is, 
econorniially ,  the  most 
productive. 

What  can  be  done?  .  .  . 
The  suspect  who  refuses  to 
deny  Communist  affilia- 
tions under  oath  or  to  co- 
operate with  the  United 
Stales  government  against 
tyranny  tuis  ipso  facto  es- 
tablished the  presumption 
oj  guilt  and  should  be  so 
regarded. 

(2)      It   is   impossible   lo 
achieve  a   useful,   let  alone   ob- 
jective, perspective  witiu>ui  iiie 
use  of   varied   frames  of   refer- 
ence.   We    shall    »ee    later    that 
there     are    many     such     frames 
available     in    the    case    of     the 
Sovie'    Union     One    vH)lati)r    of 
this  simple  intellectual   premise 
is    the    Catholic    Church      In    a 
pamphlet   entitled   Study    About 
C^ommunism       in       a       Catholi« 
School?    Why?    How?,    the    De- 
partment of  School  Sup<>rinlen- 
dants   of    the    National    Catholic 
Educational    Association    siiys: 
j;rot'ufc  lenders/lip  in 
scttmq    ttic    study    of    covi- 
TTiuTitxm   infhm  ))h»Io.sr)phi- 
cnl   and   iheoioqual   frnynes 
vj    rejerence.    trhcTc    it 
fm)]feriy  h«  leoifj.r 

In  tfie  ere?if  /nipil.s  insist 
on  invest  iqatiriij  cot/jtum- 
ntsm  on  their  oictj  they 
sliculd  be  directed  to 
s<nnc  (ipprorcd  S7ij)p!crr:c?:- 
ion/   rcadinq 

It    IS   the   (io(fririe    oj    the 


Catholic  Nun 


(Continued  from  Paqe  6) 
cier  qucNlions  ni«>  uivcMinent^ 
daily,   she  spoke  of  question- 
ing    the     existence     of      Cod 
every   day   in  ner  mediiiilion 
Muvr    she   !ia?'  h«*r   whole   life 
invested   in  it. 
To    a    scurilist    friend    who 
called   her  a     niav crick"  Catho- 
lic    and     onr«'piest  nialiv* ,     she 
asked    whether   he   would   judge 
the  potential  of  chemistry  from 
the  oil  company  €»uvert;.-v  rr.ci.ts, 
a    technician  s    account    of    the 
field,  or  the  work  <;f  a  '  inaver- 
jck"     ex{H  riiio-nter      ^'he     looks 
f«.rward  to  the  day   when  each 
Catholic  college  will  he  seen  as 
iiaving  a  personality  of  its  own 
and    hopes   that   her   own   Web- 
sUr  College  will  be  the  Catho- 
lic Antioch  with  a  program  for 
sending  some  of  its  students  for 
a     'Junior  year  at   RsdchtTe   . 
Sister   Jacqueline   spoke  of  her 
resptx-t  for  anyone  with  real  in- 
tegrity    whatever     his     formal 
religion    and   mentioned    hiring 
agnostics    to   teach   at    Webster. 
However,    she    deplored     those 
who  were  adamantly  and  total 
ly    cvnical,    and    said,    "Cheap 
cynics   should    lose    the    game   . 
In     the    ensuing    discussion 
period.  Dr.  I.  Milton  Sacks  said 
these   probler-J  were  not  pecu- 
liar  to  CatlK)lic  education  and 
opmed  that  the  notion  that  reli- 
glon  must  be  monolithic  affects 
other   faiths  a«  well.   Dr.  iNor- 
to  the  fact  that  liberals,  espe- 
man  Greenwald  called  attention 
cially  intellecual  liberals,  have 
often  been  among  the  most  big- 
oted and  have  been  unwilhnf 
to  allow  a  real  hearing  to  reU- 
fion. 


Church  which  clone  in  the 
social  and  oil  other  fields 
can  offer  real  light  and  as- 
sure salvation  in  the  face 
of  Communist  ideology  .  .  . 
Indiscriminate  reading 
of  Communist  literature 
.  .  .  mtist  be  discowro  fired, 
nor  shotild  dnnmunist  lit- 
erature be  made  too  read- 
ily atMitlal>le. 

Educators  and  political  sci- 
entists have  recognized  sever- 
al basic  ideas  without  which  a 
picture  of  Communist  eoeiety 
must  be  distorted.  The  first  is 
the  Communist  belief  in  the 
permanent  and  complete  per- 
fectability  of  social  institutions, 
as  opposed  to  our  conviction, 
rooted  in  the  extraordinarily 
pragmatic  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  that  man  is  basically  fal- 
lible and  that  corruption  is  his 
most  consistent  characteristic. 

Dr.  Michael  Petrovitch  of  the 
University     of    WiMonsin     says 
that  "it  is  necessary  for  Ameri 
can     students     to     realize      the 
strength    of    Russian    patriotism 
quite    apart    from    Communism 
.  .  .  ."  He   reminds   us  that   "It 
should   be   clear   to   the   st-jdent 
that    while    Moscow     welcomes 
all    unrest    against    old    regimes 
in  the  world,  especially    in   the 
colonial    areas,    and    may    even 
support  it  morally  or  material- 
ly,   it    is   not    the   cause    of    this 
unrest".    Finally:    "Any    realis- 
tic   description     of     the    Soviet 
Union    today    should    recognize 


that  this  is  a  country  of  ex- 
tremes of  rapid  aiivat.ces  in 
some  fields  and  a  terrible  lag  in 

others". 

Now  familiar  with  some  of 
the  problems  of  objective  teach 
ing  al)out  communism,  and  the 
nature  of  the  groups  opposed 
to  it  on  principle,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  Uke  a  look  at  several 
actual  school  programs  design- 
ed to  teach  Amerl<!an  youth 
about  the  character  ojT  Commu- 
nism. 
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WEST  END 
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NEW 


F" 
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SERVKENTER  I  WALTHAM  MOTOR  INN 


U-HAUL 

TRUCKi  ond  t:ixilers 


ECONO.    C4R 
CAR    RENTALS 

809   Main    Street 

(C«m«r  of  Bocofi) 

WALTHAM.    MASS. 
TWifibrook    3-9338 

rAAAAAAA4AAA4AAAAAi 


Rep.es€-nf.ng  the  ult.mufe  -n  <urKtM>nal  cksKjn  ond  comfcrt, 
tU^  Wolthom  Motor  Inn  is  ir.  l^M;  U  o. .  o<  t^w  worlds  sc.tr,tif.c 
oreo 
featuring 

The  Gourmet  Hoifni 

and 

Unicorn  Cocktad  Tjmnge 

TOTTEN  POND  ROAD 


o«f   RTE.    128  WAl  Tr(AM 
(Winter   Stietl  e^it  4«t) 

899-3000  —  TWX  894-4415 


RENC    JENNINGS 


Result:  All  3-8peed  manual 
transmissions  in 
Ford-built  cars  with  V-8*s 
now  are  fully  synchronized 
in  each  forward  gear 


To  get  more  "go"  m  low.  Ford  tngin€,^ers 
were  asked  to  upgrade  the  cor^vet.tional 
3- speed  transmission  io  yive  d fibers 
more  control  lO  all  three  forward  gears— 
to  mai<e  "low"  a  dnv.ng  gear- and  they 
tackled  tC'O  prtblcm  irriaginativeiy. 

Their  arhicvement,  another  Fc^rd  First, 
is  the  only  U.S.  3-speed  manual  trans- 
mission With  all  three  forward  gears 
fully  synchronized  '  No  need  now  to  come 
to  a  corppiete  step  when  you  shift  into 
1^..,  ^r^A  nn  rUc;hinn  nears!  It  lets  you 
keep  miorc  torque  on  tap  for  negotiating 
sharp  turns  and  steep  grades.  It  nakes 
driving  r^ore  flexible.,  riiore  pteasuratle. 


Another  assignment  completed  and 
another  example  u(  how  enyineenng 
leadership  at  Ford  provides  fresh  idtas 
fur  the  American  Road. 


MOTOR     COMPANY 

Th«  Afv»encan  Road,  Dearborn,  M.ch.Qar^ 

i  VOU   ■«TTB«-»*H4.¥   OAmm 


Shoun:  JJMJ4  Ford  GaUxu  5O0IXL  iwo-4oor  kar^i^fp 
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Cross  Country  Squad  Wins  First 
Meet  From  Hartford  U*  by  Default 

By  PETE  WEINER 

Kraiideis'  first  cro^s-country  victory  was  marred  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  a 
University  of  Hartford  runner,  Dan  Oleson,  just  ten  feet  from  the  finish  line.  Oleson 
would   have  finished  sixth  in  the  meet  held  here  at  Brandeis  last  Saturday. 

Oleson  was  "rushed"  to  Waltham  General   Hospital   suffering   from    exhaustion. 
Running     in     80     decree     hea». 
Oleson  had  collapsed  twice  be- 


around   campus,   there   are   two ,  stretches.    There    is    one    more 
more  laps  around  the  old  soccer  I  home    meet,    Oct     liOth    against 

fore   coming    into   the   gun    lap  j  j^^j^     j^    j^.    ^    rough   and    hilly    WPI.  and  then  the  Greater  Bos- 

Atx>ut   ten   feet  from  the  finish   course  which  rt^quires  a  special   tons  at  Boston  College  on  Nov. 

line  he  collapsed  again  and  was  I  skill  for  the  uphill  and  downhill  i  6th^ 

lying    prostrate    on    the    track 

fifteen    minutes    before    he   was 

taken   to  the  hospital. 

Thf    University    of    Hartford 

fitldcd  a  learn  of  only  five  run- 
ners and  the   loss  of  Ole.st.n  dis 

qualitu'd    tlu'in      11'    OU-son    had 

fini-^iu-il,    Hiandeis    would    have 

h..d 


Soccermen  Defeat 
Babson  University 


;.  K''"''iritr    v.clory   ralhcr 
thai'    a    victory     by    default      t 
Clon/  i^iu-    was    fust     ft)r    iiran 
dc!>.    completing    Hie    mm--'    m 
a  time  of  'l'.\  JH    YA  c;aston4uay 
was  second.  Iim>hint^  m  'l\  min 
utes  flat. 

Hanilins  and  St.iher«,  third 
and  fourin  rv  ^jm  1 1  r>elN  .  v.vre 
the  onl\  Harttord  iunrn'i>  plar 
iiit4  'I'-U'  oth T  placing  runntM>. 
ai  lr>m  Braruieis.  were  I>on 
yi'.itujn  fifth. with  a  tmu-  of 
2r>  .{2.  Uave  Cordon  )2t)26i, 
Manii\     (Mtldman     >  2H   .H  i  .    Art 


The  IJraruieis  soccer  scjiiad,  hol.stered  by    its   t'litc'  play 
\1   a^^ainst    MIT  arui  playiiiK''  vvell  loKether,   collected   its   first 

over  liabson  I'niversitv  in  V\  el- 


Oii  fli«  Judges'  B«nch 


Tlie  Group 


Jeff  Cohen  . 

by    professonals, 


has    the 
s  played 


Rosenbii^     (2/ 
and 


10) 


1  > 

I  la 


Chris 
vey 


Hay 
Ross 


(27  30) 
(2H    VI). 

In  a  previous  meet  at  home. 
last  Wednestla>.  the  C'oa>t 
Gii.;;d  :;iu:l  oiil  '»"'  -liidy-^^.  1^ 
50  '111.-  C"  >a>t  (.uard  placed 
tM<4lit  men  ah'-ad  of  the  tir>t 
Bi  and.!>'ans  YA  (Jastoni^uay 
and     L>on     h"lorm,in      The     C'oas' 


\ict()i"\    ol    the  season,  \ 
U'slev,  last    Wednesday. 

Six    stailers     faih^J     to    make 
'!u"    trip    to    Amer  uan    Inli  i  na 
tional     Collei;.'.     however,     and 
the      Judges      suffered      another 
loss,    2   1.     ill    Worcester    Satur- 

d  a  >' . 

Bra nde is  played  Ei.il)>on  even 
throuf:;!!  th<'  Im>i  half  of  tlu-'r 
^atne  and  VM'ut  into  the  sei'ond 
half  with  a  scorele-vs  deadkK'k 
Then,  for  the  firs'  tune  since 
the  fat  y«-ars  of  15^«0  61,  the 
Judges      dominated       a       soccer 

^C*  I  I  It 


Cherry  Memorial, 
Rosses  Victorious 
In  Flag  Football 

by   STEVE  (iOLDSTEIN 

Onl>  two  games  were  played 
this  past  week  in  'he  inlra- 
murai  flag  football  league.  The 
Kosses  trounced  tne  liaris  34- 
12   Willie  the  Cherry  Memorials 


Basketball,    ever*    when    played 
aspect  of  a   rather  grotesque,  stilted   ballet.   When   it 
by  womer^.  however,   it  is  positively  horrifying. 

But  women  do  play  basketball.  They  play  it  on  varsity 
level  and  they  play  it  for  keeps.  Miss  Anna  Nichols  has  her 
women's  varsity  out  practicing  daily  for  their  schedule  that 
begins  on  February  4  against  Gordon  College. 

But  first,  a  few  moments'  digression  to  explain  girls'  bas- 
ketball. It  is  played  wth  six  players  only  two  of  which  can  move 
full  court.  Two  players  are  strictly  used  for  defense.  They  stay 
in  tiie  backcourt  and  wait  for  the  play  to  come  to  them. 

Up  at  the  other  end  of  the  court  are  two  offensive  players 
who  cannot  cross  midcourt.  The  other  two  are  known  as  roving 
players  and  can  work  both  on  offense  and  defense  In  addition 
the  girls  can  only  dribble  the  ball  three  times  Ix-fore  either 
passing  or  shooting  This  puts  a  premium  on  the  team  aspecU 
of  the  game  a^  aga.nsl   any   mdivKiual   inanuevering 

loot  ball  or  basketball 

As  a  result  of  all  of  tins  the  stralc-gy  often  resembles  foot- 
t)ali   iaeiies     W  aro   blockmi^,  er  scieenmg.  .e.uaee.  m-   M^oal 

one   man   srree.i   used    m   regular    basketball   and   Ihe   cjnpnas.o   i:i 
placed  on   lae   one  -^iuil   and   plenty    of   pa.->sitig 

Injuries    iMecfuent 

Basketball   has   ti.rned   mto   a   roiii^h   siK)rt  with   a   good  deal 

U  ue    oi    gir..->     ba-^Keibau    and    tne 

in  wbicli   il  1.-^  played. 


lie    same    is    true    oi    gii 
su.-^ta.ned    by    Uie    giM--'   in   the    tnsl 
■l>  v»t  Uie   way 


of   body    coo  I  a*,  t.     I 
variety    ot    injuries 

oraclice  are   ir..diiatK)n  eiioiu,  ^  .    i  ♦ 

^  Brandeis.    Mi.-s    Nichols    has   -7   canduiaies   out 

aty    l)Ut  only    three   who   played   m   last   yeai  s 
■pard    a  .Minor,  figures  proimnenlly   m  Mi..i 
'ine   juo^etie.     le.uimu    rel)ounder    la  A 
;anu'  categt»ry   tins  year. 


But    back   to 
for   this  year  s  vars 
ii'st   string.   Baro  hht 
iSKiiois     [jiaii>     liiiii)    vvas 
season  and  will  Lmj  needi-d  m  tin 

S<»phs  the  Key 

A    pair    Ol    s<>phonu^re.^,    Kalhy     Bleakley 
will   bulwark  tiie  Bratuleis  attack    Judy,   a  six 
very    good    rebounder    and    played    rovmg 
the  Judgeltes 


and    Judy    Snnth. 

li>oler,    IS   anoloer 

playi-r    lasi    year    tor 


Jelling    together    for    the    first    maintained  'heir  iK>s'lion  on  lop  Mi^*^  Nichols,   whosi-  teams   have   never  had  a   losing  season. 

time,    iiian(iei.>    t.)ok    control    as   of    what    is  now  a   six    learn   cir' cites    graduations    aiui     losses    due     to    marriage    and     i>^).entia. 


Guard  appeaud  tv»  be  at  ease 
on  the  unfamiliar  (uutM  aiid 
d     the     Uiaiid-  i^     h  irrivTS 


("•'  lard 
of     21! 

Mgh 


I)a\e 

tmi>h 
ll      .1  im 

beiund 


p  a  c  e  a    me    i>i  an.i-  i^ 
througout      the       nut 
Fa\)rol  UkI  Coa.- 
iri.'      in     a     time 
.\li  Dermoid     v\  .1 
With  ri  23. 

For  li.''arule!>.  r'.;5'.tont!uav 
finisnin<  luntti,  had  a  time  ot 
23:25  ana  I>  'U  !•  Di  man.  tenth, 
23  4b  Al  Gon/ague  tim-i.  I 
llih  with  a  24  .'vi  Other  \i\j^\\ 
deis  times  were  t-  '!>i  '!  1 2.5  22). 
Chris  Ray  (25:54  and  Manny 
Goldman   (26  14) 

The    Coast    Guard    fielded    a 
team    ot    ten    experienced    run 
ners.  Sporting  a  -»-31  record,  go- 
ing  inio   lac   iticc-,    ine   Ou-:rd ; 
was   no   match   for   our   weaker 
harriers.    They    had    defeated  I 
Trmily,       Amticrst,       Southern 
Connecticut  and  the  Un-versity 
of    Har'ford    and    lo-;t    to    Wes 
ly  til  n ,    L  .M  •  ^       i«  i  m    .^>  j » ;  ■  n  ,4 .  ■  ^^ '  ■  -  ■ 

The  4  .i    :n;i«'    iirandei-,  roui.>e 
If    a    comjH.-^ite    ot     A\\    olx^taek" 
course    and    a     ^ernie    tour     Tlie 
course    1 -.    *i>nnxi^ed    of    1    lap> 
aroun  1    the    ola    soccer    field. 
av    Ml   ,ig   Mu-    luiti    football   pl.i}' 
erj    ar.i    'he    giri>    gym    classes 
Ther.  a  s^tin  k.  ua-vn  c«i.i (>->.>  ^"xjhiu 
Stre-H    as    a'^    tr.iffic    >Nt '>[>«;    for 
the  gpcr'acle    The   main   pari  of 
♦  h»»    ff».,r.,,.      ,,    two    iaus    around 
campus      The     runner>    have    an 
opjxjrt  on  I '  V     to    view    Uie    roajes 
tie    Brandeis   ^  impij'.   and    wa\e 
to      the     lonei>       Ir  ohiueri      girls 
(jo'Ari    in    Hamsi^-on    cpiati 

The  run^<•r■^  must  avoid  on- 
ru^hiu^  cars  and  threa'ening 
dumpirork-.  1  Hitching  a  ride 
on  .in  efupty  dumptruek  is  not 
allowed  )     After     the    »wo     laps 


llie     M-eond     halt     began      After 
nn.s.sing   a   numt>er  ol   good  scor 
ing    v/pi)oi 'unities,    Ass'm    Krdi 
lek  broke  the  scoring  ue  ai   the 
eight  minute   mark.    i)o^)tmg   'lie 
ball     home     duimg     a     scramble 
m   front  of   the    Bal)>'>n    cage. 
I       A'    n).)«iJelf   I'ank.ti,  playing 
in    his    .^eeiiiul    gaiiii'    ot    Mie    si-a 
>i.n     lieadrd    tile    ball    in    for    tlu- 
.-,eeond     uoa!     (»l     Ih.-     game      An- 
o'.her    Mfwi    »mer      I'ele    Barnet'. 
l.niied    til.-    Ilurd     }5iandeN    .s^'ial 
a    1  i)  .).)  ol   "Me    1  itiai    p    !  !i>d   on   a 
right-footed    kick    from 
after  a  n:    -    ;  enteruii^  ;» 
Cadm  10   \I.iiS. 

Lit'le    Willy     ^'i  '.i^.'K  '    added 
liie  finisher  a  minute  later  on  a 
left  footed    1)>    !    while 
anr«»    and    kioiii.4    il  »vvn 
fee*    out 

I       W'lh    hut   39   .s(H:ond^   rem;nn 
...  «    1.1    the    gam>-    liaostui 


.)     feet 
-  froir 


off    bal- 
froin    30 


the    hi  ihdeis   .-' 
.■>'ring«' 


'IM 


.v,ti   .  illd 

.     .  I. 
i>u 


■  M  1 1      \A' 


Ljroke 
1'.  lie    the 

pi.a\  mg 


1 1 1« 


ti 


game 
penalty    ki- 


'V\ 


I  he 


.'111    e:one  op 


Two  Seniors 


m.    ML'*.  WKP  \9 


Senior  Sill  Pans  and  Kddie 
Sukenick  were  named  co  -  cap- 
tairiN  ol  th*-  iJ*r).i-ri4  ediiion  of 
the  Br.mdeK  ba>kttball  s<piad. 
coach     Irving    (,)lin     dnnounred, 

la>t     week 

Til.-  CO  -  cai)ta;n>.  lx)th  of 
whom  mis'^.ed  \v^\i  ■»<"  last  sea- 
son while  in  Israel  in  the  Hiatt 
progr"*v  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  abii'.ty 
as   team   leaders 


cuit  by  defeating  the  l.il'le  Am 
ma!>,  .M    12     Iiie  Stiaf)ii  o  .A  and 
l.ittle    CJianl    >eam,>    v\cn-    lorced 
lo     wilhdiaw     from     the     le.i^ue 
because     i)f    a     laek     of     players 
Many    are    currently    i)ar'icipat 
I'ng    m    \arsitv    athietu.-,   such    as 
fencing,    cio.^.^    counttv.     .sot'cer, 
and    b.i.-.kei  b.ii  1    and    loo->    found 
b    imi>ossit)le    to    play    flag    foot 
oa . .     .;  c  c  a  u  s  e     oi     C/iii  I u  i  oig 
scedu  les 

'I^he    Ho>s  W[\\[   conte.^t    was   a 
(■l">f   ganir    for-   oiie   half     At    in 
terInl■^:^loll      iht'    Hov-,.-:    h>a(i    b\ 
ohi  .     H    point.s.     1  4  H      1 1.,\\  i\  er. 
in    tie-    >.i-rn()<i    .half    kd    b^     Paul 
Wisem.m.       Ted     .Sullivan,      and 
,  Bill    .Mooik     t  lio    f^l-.>,■,   f  !■>  M..,^ 
j  the   gam>-    into   a    roi  1'     \\  .  ^riiKin 
I  scor«'d    W   i)o'ii!-^   uhilf   Siiii.v.iu 
'i'"ii»0'-d      in     wit.M      tv\()     touch- 
dow  ns      Bill     H  u  i)  1  n     w.is    out 
starwiin^     for     t(ie     lo.scrN    wlios.' 
record    now    ;;t;;ru-i  ;    ;;;     b  2     "W-.-- 
VKtorv  «  h  e        Hos.ses'        fir>t 

brought    tlieir    record    to    1    2 
I       The  Cherry    Memorials  ea^-iiy 
defeated    the    LitMe    .A.nin\als    to 
record     their     fifth     consecutive 
tr'umph      They     were     lead     by 
Capt      Dave    Fleis<diaker     Th(Mr 
important    game    with    the    un 
defeated     Ugelows     which     will 
probably   determin..   t!i"    Icp-kU. 
champion      will     be     played    on 
(^•tober    ?>\. 


this  sea.-*on 


fiih'-r    games 

it  le,       .S.ii  I  ett 
Bui  Oil  i". 


marriage,    for    tne   dearth    of    ckimi  leiu  e 

The    varsity    year    opens    again-.t    Ciordon    willi 
against      Emmanuel      COliege,     Noi  t  bia  Mem.      Bade 
Heart,    Boston    State.     K.u»;s    College     Boston    C'olleg* 
Vas.->ar   and    llot.>tra. 

I'encinj^,    'I"(h» 

Mrs  l.i.sel  Judge  ha.>  b  -en  woi  king  with  18  candidates  f.»r 
the  Women  s  feiumg  te.im  thai  open^  ns  le.eson  in  late  Januaiy. 
A  numl>er  0}  la>l  >e.ir  .-^  \ai^i!\  le!u-er>,  are  not  out  for  tins 
years  .scpiad  and  Mi.->.  Judge  i^  ne>ulding  a  young  .^quad  .\m.)ng 
the    returnees   Irini   la.^l    year  aie   l,o.>,   Ho>e 

rile  Co  Kd  Volley  oail  l.f.igij.  ,  oi^am/ed  la^!  >  ea  t  ,  i.^  being 
expanded  thi.->  .•>i'<i,>on  vvi'ti  .1  .m1  le.tMi  Mi.->>  .Nieooi^,  .uinouiu  1 
thai  Ciordon,  Bai).i)ii,  ScMi'd  H'lrt.  liostou  riiKiiMi^.  Bo-,  .ti 
College,  Boston  Slatt  Coo.i;.-,  lia!\,,nd  ,\.\\<\  Hi(h.illi-  vvouil 
part  ifM  talc  m  ilic  c>^;r.pv  t  .1  .-'ii 

Trai  K     lias    its    ieiuaie    pari  o  ipant ,    al>o      licv      Wall,    a    line 

rorincr     \r\     \\t-r     <j<...ri     right,    IS    aCtmg     ai»    COaCli    Clyde     via.-violUi 

manager. 


BUSINESS  STAFF  NEEDED! 

OLD  ONE  MUST  CO 
JANUARY  20,  1964 


1. 
•> 

3^ 

4 

5 

6 

< . 
8. 

9. 


Cherry    Memorials 

Little  Anhi.als  2  2 
Rosses    1   ? 

5  0 

I 

i 

Shapiro     .\     !   ! 

(OU* 

of 

league) 
Barfs    0  Z 

1 

\ 

(rushrrs   0  2 

1 

Little    (iiants    0  4 

(out 

of 

leai^ue) 
Roudreaus    0  1 

(out 

1 

of 

leajfue) 

1 

^  Vio   Moilroom  or  o 

^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


START   TAl^iMG    OVER    WCV»  " 
CONTACT    TONY    KOSTINER 
Via   Moilroom  or  899   S2S8 


CITY  HALL  GRILL 

16    varieties    of    pizzo 

lobsters    and    steaks    our   speciotty 

611    Moin    Street 

ORDERS   TO   GO  —  CALL   TH    3  1980 

Afro- Asians  Win  Soccer  Game,  3-2  T 


'▼?▼▼▼??▼?■▼▼▼▼???¥?' 


B.v     Saha    Amarsin^hani 

Conibimng  talent   and  mtelli 


Vv  or  k 
r  o  o  n  d 
Da.  l.■. 


w  1 1  h       ♦ 

the     \{v 

\hv\v     ( 

I  Ken va 


■ffiH'tive       team 
>  .Xsians     r.illied 
a  p  t  a  1  n      John 
and  complete- 


ly o-iH^ed  a  team  of  ha!f-nak(*d 
F:  H  I  .'\merh  an.-,  at  C-ordon  Field 
on  Frrlay  afternoon,  and  tor  the 
second  soceessive  year  asf»erled 
their   -.ufXTionty 

in  the  ninety  minutes  of  .■v4>me 
of  th«^  finest  soccer  seen  at 
Brandeis  ;n  a  Ion.',  tim*»  tho 
Eiifo  A'T>eriean>*  did  everything 
Ihey  c:iuld  to  break  through 
their    opponents    tremendously 


F,iiro         .Xmer leans    never    quite, 
realized    a  hat    hit    therTi    as    the; 
Afro-Asians    virtually    ran    cir- ' 
(les    round    t  fi  e  m   (  History    re- 
peats it>e!f''  >  P'lnally    taking  the 
rrferf^'  hy  surprise   <  an  Ameri- 
ean  with  a  soft  heart  >.  the  Furo- 
Americans   awarded   themselves 
a  penaltv  i;oal.  which  the  Afro 
Asians   very   lir  iciously  allowed 

'  them    to    lake,    and    went    into 

'half-time  trailing  by  two  goals 
to  one  Offering  more  re.sist- 
ance   and    realizing    that    they 

wen  playing  in  a  soccer  ganrie, 
the  Fjiro  American  tf>J»m  g*»ve 
a  fine  display  of  soccer,  though 

1  It  \v3.s  not  on'^ugh  to  match  that 


NORGE 


Closest   laundromat 
to  Brandeis 


LAUNDRY  AND  CLEANING  VILLAGE 

1025C  Main  St.  -  Near  A&P 

Ot    Bonks   Squore,    Woltham 
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y%  PRICE  SALE  FOR  BRANDEIS  STUDENIS  &  FACULTY 

DRY  CLEAN  FIRST  GARMENT  AT  REGULAR  PRICE 

AND  GET  SECOND  CLEANED  FOR  HALF  PRICE 


powerful  defen.se  Also  to  no .  ^f  their  tiring  opponents,  who 
avail  were  their  attempts  i^>  continued  to  hold  a  slight  edge 
gtop  the  onslaught  of  a  fast  j  over  them  At  the  final  whistle 
moving,    quick  passing    offense  j  jt  was  3  2  and  better  luck 

From    the    &rst    whuUe,    the  i  next  Umt:  Euro- Americans! 


Reg. 

^ieiiS 03C 

SKirts    • due 

Sweotert 50c 

JockeH 50c 


V%  Reg. 

42c  Trousers       ..,.., 50c 

25c  Slocks      50c 

25c  Ploin   Dresses 75c 

25c  Cloth  Coots  .  95c 


•    •    •    • 


V% 

25c 

25c 

3ac 

47c 


This  Coupon  Mutt  Be  Pretcnted  to  Receive  Holf  Price  Sole. 

Good  Until  Nov.  5,  1963. 


•ff  tiM  V«f«rMit'  D«y 
iMMd^  mmmk  w««k  Hm  JUSTiCf 


•f  tiM  p«liHc«l  aad  tocM  womm. 
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Court  Frees 
Six  Jailetl 
In  Americus 

A  federal  court  in  Americus, 
Georgia  handed  down  an  in- 
junction on  November  1  pre- 
venting the  prosecution  of  the 
four  civil  rights  workers  ar- 
rested on  charges  ot  inciting  to 
insurrection. 

The  statute,  which  carries 
the  death  penalty,  and  there- 
fore precludes  the  setting  of 
bail  bonds,  was  declared  un- 
constitutional. The  four,  and 
two  others  being  held  with 
them,  were  released  immedi- 
ately on  bonds  totaling  $11,150. 
Wednesday.  October  30  the  Stu- 
dent Council  of  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity voted  to  allocate  $200 
towards  the  bail  of  the  six. 

Officials  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  Sumter  County,  and 
Americus  were  given  until 
January  to  prepare  their  de 
fen.se  agamst  charges  that  they 
had  participated  in  a  conspi- 
racy to  suppress  the  civil  rights 
movement 

Lawyers  said  that  the  action 
marks  the  first  time  that  the 
Federal  judiciary  had  halted  a 
state  court  proceeding  m  a  civil 
rights  case  at  the  request  of 


¥'oT'ineT   Viet    Narne.se   ainha?>^adx>T   Tran   Van   Ctmonq   reads 
his  favorite  ncu;sT>aj;er.  the  JUSTICE.  Story  on  pof;*'  /our 
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|,/  a    1  V  CI  b«,        1-^^  1    ^  ^   ■         A   A  A<^        X-^  <i>  W*  •    V       *  * 

that  it  had  the  power  to  do  so 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1870  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 

The  suit  had  be^en  filed  on 
October  9  by  atlui  ney  Morris 
B  Abratn,  acting  lawyer  for 
2U?v  Aelony.  a  field  worker  for 
CORE  from  Minneapolis  Ac- 
cording to  Abrams,  neither  ihe 
state  nor  prosecutor  Stephen 
Pace  cared  whetlier  the  convic- 
tions were  obtained  or  not  By 
holding  the  defendants  without 
bail,  officials  objectives  were 
achieved  —  the  workers  were 
prevented  from  continuing  the 
voter  registration  and  desegre- 
gation campaigns  which  they 
had  k>een  advancing  in  th*»  »re2. 


Dean  Bean  Approves 
Snack  Bar  Locations 

ActiiiK  on   the    reoonimenilat ion   of   the    Inter  -  Dornii 
t<^ry  Council,  Dean  of  Re.sMjent  e  Ruth  L.  Reati  ha.s  ar  r  anKe<l 
to  have  the  evening'  snack  bar  riiove^l  to  Kut/  DmiriK'  Hall 
Sunday   through  Thiir.s«lay  evenings.   Il  will  remain   in  the 
Ca^stle  Friday  and   Saturday  evenings. 


Six  Students  Indicted 
In  Marijuana  Seizure 

(Dean's  Statenwnt  on  ]>age  tioo  ) 

State  police  investigators  arrested  five  under^raduateii 
and  an  alumnus  now  teaching  in  Waltham  in  a  marijuana 
raid  <>n  campus  Friday  night. 

Hie  six  were  arraignetl  in  Waltham  District  Court  the 
following  morning,  and  will  ap{)ear  in  court  NovemlK'r  !.*{. 

More  students  have  lieen  called  for  questioning  yester- 
day and  today,  but  only  one  further  arrest  has  been  made. 
No  further  arrests  are  anticipated. 

The  stu<lents  \\orc  released  in  $500  bond  each  on 
charges  of  illegally  t)ossessing  narcotics.  Charles  (Jiuliano 
'iVA,  who  is  currently  teaching  at  the  Chajn^  Hill  School  for 
Crirls  in  Waltham,  was  released  on  |10,0()()  bond  on  charge** 
of  illegal  sale  and  ix>ssession  of  narcotics. 

The  .six  made  no  plea  at  their  arraignment,  bat  suhae- 
jquently  |v>lice  released  one  of  the  students  who  had  l)een 
arrested  The  students  have  been  HUs|)ende<I  from  the  Uni- 
versity i)en<ling  court  action. 

Police  sai<l  they  found  evidence  of  marijuana  in  dor- 
mitory P>om.H  and  buried  in  the  grouiwl.  A  residue  of  mari- 
juana  wa.H  di.Hcovered  in  tVie  trunk  of  (iiuliano's  car. 

Accorditur  to  Dean  of  Students  Kerniit  (\  Morris>*ey. 
the  investigation  was  undertaken  P'riday  after  an  unnarnt^J 
outsi<le  source  pr*)vided  the  University  with  a  hst  of  s(u- 
d-'nts  seHing  or  r><>ssv<»ssirK'-  mariiuaTia.  as  well  as  location.** 
of   caches    and    the    identity   of   the   jH-rson    supplying    the 

campus. 

After  officials   verified   the  presence  of  mariiuana  on 

((^ovtinned  on  Page  7) 


Last     week,     the     lult'r  I>or 
mitory     Council     voted     m 
favui   i>f  loKs  pro(>osaI  by  a    14  2  j 
majority.     The    C'usth-    was    re- 
tained    on     Wv'ekend.s     btH'aiis<» 
there  is  relatively  .small  attfrui 
ance  on  those  nights 

This  wet-k,  the  snark  i>ar  will 

be    in    Kut/    Hall    Mond.av      No    I  .        ,w  ,  i  -    ni        i>    ^ 

ven>i>er  4th.  thnni^h  Thur;.tay,|  Twelve  seniors  were  elected  November   1    to   the   Brandeis   chapter  ot    i  hi    Beta 

November  7th     If   will   tiiovo  to  i  Kappia.  ,.     .        •     i»      ■.       i  i 

the  Castle  Friday -Hid. saturda-  i  The   recentlv  -  elect, mI   stu.ients   all   .seniors,    were    Michael    D.    Bender.    .s(K-iolo«:y  : 

November  8th  and  9th   and  wiirRishon  Bialer,  chem.stry;  Mark   Donowitz,  chemi.st ry  ;  Kllen  H.  Hackman.  mathematuw; 
thereafWr  adhere  to  the  above!  Ira   s;     Wi-PAr.v^rrM'.r,.  r-hvsi.s;  Tr-;,,..irt  K.   Kaplan,  hismry;  t  laire  (r.   Kaplin,  psychology; 

'jBernani   K,   Kepke.  s<KMology  ;  Allan  M.   Pep[>er,  i>olitics;   Mrs.  Miriam   D.   Rubin,  .sociol- 


Twelve  Seniors  Elected  Members 
Of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter 


SQt  •C'xi  ii  ttr 


State  Set  to  Sue 


1  •  -  i^^^i^  /^i__i_ 
Dranueis  ijv^r  v^iiiu 

The   Massachusetts    Republican   State   (onimittiH     has 

threatened  to  sue  the  University  if  the  Brandeis  chapter 
of  the  Young  Republican  Club  dot*s  not  revise  its  constitu- 
tion to  conform  with  that  Hi)ecified  by  the  Committee,  or 
refrain  from  connecting  itself  in  any  way  with  the  Repul^- 
lican  Party. 

Student  Union  chartered  for*^         "^ 
over  one   year,   under    its   own  i  work  in  the  Iwhalf  of  Repuhli 
Councii-approvru    c^:>iu.t:tution.    car.   or  non  part^s^n  r2rid;d?.»^8 
the  club  was  informed  of  these 
•Iternatives  last  Friday  by  at- 
torney    Richard     Mastrangelo, 
President     of     the     Massachu 


(>^Jy  Linda  L  Stewart,  anthro 
I><)loKy.  and  Meredith  Tax.  Kng 
!ish 

Th«'    twelve    ]-Mn    Charles    H 
Bennett,      who      was      Itie     ot\ly 
junior    ••l.Mtt'.l    la.sl    year     Th«  y 

will    Iw   !i.)nor««d   at    an   mitalion 
t  ....  .  1     .. 

I  t)anq!j<r     .it     v/tncti     unit-     m.-y 

'will    !>»'    forjoaily    !ndiiet<'<i    ifUo 

I  the  Socu'ty 

I  Mu  of  Massarhusrtls.  I  ti  e 
Brandeis  cliapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa    wa.s   mstalled   in   March, 

j  1»62  This  year  s  ineml>#'rH  will 
join  59  so  far  cho.sen. 


Five  Hundred  Rally 
\t  Wallace  Lecture 


\i 


An  enthusiastic  crowd  of  five  hundre^i  m  Cam- 
bridge Common  last  night  protested  against  the  |>«>licie.s 
and  actions  of  Alabama's  (iovernor  (re<»rge  Wallace.  Wal- 
lace was  speaking  t^)  a  Harvard  -  Radcliffe  audience  m 
Sanders  Theater. 

The  main  sf)eaker  at   the  rally  was   Reverend  .Jame:i 

Bevell.    a    leader  of   the  South^  

ern   Chri.stian   Leadership   Con    j  Christianity   until  a   black   man 
ference  and  assistant  to  Martin  i  walks    into    a    court    or    moves 


Beiip  Young  Republicans  Club 
He  ^id  that,  under  State  law, 
no  group  could  connect  itself  in 
any  way  with  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Parties  unless  it 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  specified 
constitution. 

Republican  Club  President, 
Barbara  Bernstein  '65,  nuicvl 
that  several  articles  in  the  con- 
ititution  were  "totelly  repug- 
nant" and  placed  "severe  liroi- 
tations"  on  Ciub  activities.  She 
cited  ihe  fact  that  under  this 
Constitution  the  group  could 
not  endorse  any  non-Republi- 
can candidate  in  local,  state  or 
national  elections,  and  must 
withiiold   any  endoraement  or 


until     after    primary     elections 
when   the  State  Con^mittee  an 
nounces     the     official      party 
candidates 

"As  individuals  we  could  do 
and  say  as  we  please  with  re 
gard  to  political  questions.  '  she 
said.  "Tlie  cluh  as  a  whole. 
however,  would  be  forced  to 
wait  for  the  'advice  and  con 
sent'  of  the  State  Committee 
before  we  could  act  " 

It  is  expected  that  the  club 
will  come  before  Student  Coun- 
cil at  tomorrow  night's  meeting 
to  ask  for  approval  of  the  new 
constitution.  "Despite  tht*  dis- 
advantages of  operating  under 
these  by-laws,"  Bernstein  com- 
mented, "we  feel  a  real  need 
to  maintain  a  Republican  Party 
group  on  campus,  since  we  are 
in  auch  a  small  minority." 


^  ,  I  lyuther  King 

Mock      Convention!       Bevell  emphasized  that  "lack 


into  a  while  neighborhtMKj     K.> 
cha-ienged    Americans   who 


.  I 


The  Steering  Committet*  of 
the  Mork  Republican  Conven- 
tion plans  to  post  sign  up 
-iheets  for  position.s  on  the  plat- 
form committee,  chairmanships 
of  state  delegations,  and  cam- 
paign manager  positions  Sign 
up  sheets  will  be  posted  in 
Slierman.  Kutz.  Swig,  and  the 
library  The  Steering  Commit- 
tee has  mailed  letters  to  sev- 
eral prominent  Republicans,  in- 
cluding Senate  Minority  l>ead- 
ei  Everett  Dirksen,  former 
President  Dwight  D  Ei.senhow- 
er,  and  former  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Thoma.«t  Dewey,  inquir- 
ing as  to  their  availability  as 
keynote  speaker  for  the  eon 
vention. 


of  frt»edom  is  no  longer  the  Ne   {  don't  believe  in  tiieir  ideals  to 
gro    pn>b!em;    it    is    a    monster  j  get  rid  of  tKem. 
America  must  deal  with  to  sur-  j      The    forceful    demand    made 
Vive      One   hundred   years   ago.;  by  Bevell  was  for  volmg  rights 


there  was  time.  In  1963,  no 
time  is  left."  Bevell  pointed 
out  that  "maybe  President 
Kenn«^y  .<ihould  be  doing  more 


for  Negroes.  He  questions  why 
people  should  pay  bills  when 
they  can't  say  who  spends  the 
money.   Hi^i  answer  to  the  argu- 


to  help  the  Negroes,   but   Ken- j  m«nt  that   Negroes  are  too   il- 
nedy  is  dealing  with  a  country  I  literate    to    vote    is    that    even 


that  has  allowed  Wallace.  Bar 
nett.  and  so  many  others  like 
them  to  have  power  '  He  asked 
how    the    United    States    could 


people  who  can't  write  know 
that  democratic  government 
can't  be  built  with  people  like 
Wallace  who  don't  respect  the 


bo  a   first   class  r.stior.  r^ith  so   sacred  rights  of  the  individual. 


many  second-class  citizens,  add- 
ing bhat  the  fooli^ness  Hitler 
started.  Wallace  is  carrying  on 
Bevell  protested  that  Amer- 
ica has  a  great,  beautiful  sfys- 
tem    cd   justice    and    belief    in 


He  showed  the  senstdessness  of 
having  troops  in  Berlin  and 
South  Korea  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  those  people 
when  there  are  so  many  people 
here  who  can't  vole. 


N«v«inii«r  5,  1963 
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Broodeis    Univ«fSity,    WalThom. 


PuWiih^d  weekly  during  »h«  K:boc«4  y«o» 
♦ion  ond  vocotion  perK>d&,  by  ttudettt*  ot 
MosMH.r>ua««t» 

Studant  aubscnption  »ub*K»«ied  by  ♦♦■«  stijclent  octtviti«»  fe*. 

AM  KJbscfipticns    J3  50- 

Cello  Ussok  '64 


Arni€   Reisrrvon  '64 
N«w«  E4«H>r 


Jeffrey  Torfer  '65 

Cs^  E4«*M 

Ben  Gilftx  '65 

S^ttt  Miff 

Jeff  Cohen  '64 

Circukitton  Jon  Horns  '64  -  Joy  LorMismon  '66 

S««f«   Wr««r»:     hot«rt    AcKei,    tVofty    Aoctelmon,    HtJI    Bouer.    An»«<3    Blou, 
J<«l     tX-e«fl«r.     Stephen     Horns,     Nor^cy     Horl,     Akm     ^Ao^de 
J«KT>es   \<tf\toVQ,    Judy    ^orx)*,    M>cho»<    Tufon.    P»t«f    WeKwr 


Jon<  Morgold  '64 

B«iitf»«M  M«iM9«r 

Af>thony  Kostiner  '64 

\'\ortin  Fosskr  '65 


Dean  of  Students 


Text  of  Statement 


Kermit  Morrissey 


Donoid    Sochk, 
Sports. 


The  Aftermath 


Upon  learning  that  a  small  number  of  students  on  campus  were  experimenting 
with  druirs,  the  University  took  immediate  steps  to  corroborate  the  reports  and,  subee- 
quently,  to  root  out  the  situation.  The  proper  authorities  were  notified  and  the 
fullest  cooperation  was  extended.  As  a  consequence,  six  students  out  of  the  entire  stu- 
dent population  of  nearly  2000  have  been  arraigned.  These  youngsters  have  been 
suspended  from  the  University  pending  the  findings  of  the  court.  The  parents  of  the 
students  involved  were  notified  immediately  and  they  are  receivmg  full  legal  protection. 

All  educators  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  expressions  of  unrest  manifest  on  college 
and  university  campuses.  Unfortunately,  a  small,  but  nonetheless  disquieting,  number 
of  students  have  found  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  contemporary  society 
and  they  seek  ways  to  flee  from  reality.  They  have  expressed  this  in  a  wide  variety 
of  forms  both  on  and  off  the  campuses  throughout  the  nation.  Many  of  these  forms 
of  behavior  are  socially  unaccepUble  and  others  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  laws  .>f 
our  society.   (Such   behavior  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  tolerate<l  on  the  campus  of 

Brandeis  University.)  ^         .,...■        i_        i  4i  , 

The  primary  role  of  the  University  as  an  e<lucat!onal    institution    has    been    greatly 

1.  _L.^    !_..    -.t.-    u^i w.«   ^^.v.\^^^    ..*>ciiHir.«r  from  th*»  irroniniT  for  valuer  on  the 

part 


)mplicated  by  the  behavior  problems  resulting  from  the  groping  for  values  on  tb 
irt  of  today's  college  generation.  The  role  of  the  University  is  to  encourage  the? 
.ung  people  in  their  search   for  proper  values,  but  this  se^trch  must  t)e  carried  f 

n  the  context  of  the  laws  and  mores  which  compose  the  fabric  of  the  social 

r  society. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  arrest  Friday  of  six  Hraiuleis  students  and  an 
alumruis   on    the   charge   of    jK>ssession    of   marijuana    has  people 

created  an  almost  IragKally  uninformed  chaos  on  campus.    ^.  ,  .*    the  context  of  the  laws  and  mo'res  which  compose  the  fabric  of  the  social  order 
The  damage  and  loss  of  confidence  inspired  by  the  rumors    ^^  "^^^  society 
now  circuiating  is  most  unfortunate. 

In  this  connei-tion  it  must  be  noted  that  the  part 
played  by  the  Ikitston  (Jlobe  in  its  coverage  of  the  peiiod  of 
crisis  on  this  campus  was  in  extremely  p<K)r  taste  and  con- 
tributed to  a  pointless  attack  on  the  character  of  the 
Tniversitv  an<l  its  student  iKuiy  as  a  whole.  By  publishing 
the  names  of  the  stu<lents  inv<^lve<l,  the  (ilobe  has  imperile<l   thither 

the  futures  of  six  youthful  first^)ffenders  who  are  in  fact    -^  ^  1^ 

C(H>j>erating  Ait h  the  authorities.  The  (Jlobe'H  action  is  even    if tiXer  r  Having  followed  with    Inter-   again    like    to    quote 

more  serious  beiau.se  the  names  were  printe<l  in  the  Sunday        while  we  speak  of  construe-    est    the    re<^ent   debates   on   the    Harvard  prospt^'ctus 
RK.rninK  e<iiti(.ri   a  dav   after  the   University  ccmtactcd   the   tion    on    ti^e    Brandeis    campus 


IV 


tivity,  rather  than  the  more 
superfiria!  dorm  and  dining  .hall 
activity 

To   conclude,   I    would   once 

fronn    the 


;M..  a,,„  other  ,'...s,.,n  pap<-rs  .o  ^^^^^^^^^J^    ^'"S:::^,  IV^e.-'o^ r  fn! 

he   names  of  the  students  involveil   l>e  omitted   from   th(    ^^^,^^.^^  ^^   ^^„^   ,^„^,.   p,.,blem 


tt'xt   of  the  st(»rv  to  ])rotect  them.  The  (ilobe  at  that  time  yj^^.VV  is  a  new 
Consente(i  to  th«-  wishes  of  the  Iniversity.  as  did  the  other    ,ng      Brandeis' 

th;tl    wrrr  c  nt.-tcted  Owit   afternoon.   In 

tlie  dis^roiMtr 

.Nfti-.iliMnalistlC    covtravre    l»v    t  lie    (Jlobe      and 

a   jiurnalist  u'   abuse  of   the 


lo 


paper-;   iriai    w^rr  c  ntacted  Owit    afternoon. 
)f!ati\«l\    fnirior  imivort ante  i»f  1  Vie  iiH'ident 

tioTiaU'    ;iii« 

f>t  htf    paiM-rs —  ai>i>*'ars 

worst   kitid. 

!l     IN    al<u   rtj^net table   that    the 
VVaithani   Nev^s    I  riDune  and  .m  eai  i\    ai  uj  n(K;i:  L-dilion  oi 
Uir    >atur«la\     (.lobe    i.ut.li.-he(i    .stones    ttial    irn 
names  of   Itie  .-ttide-its   ailho.iKh 
ll0f>carcd 
an^u^'r*-^!    i 
fiiath    I  ( '  jHi 
ol    the   >lU(i»  III 
from  the  pr« -^. 

On  the  nirht   (^f  the  appi"hen-ion 
Univer^itv   arrived  al  an  av:i<ement  witl 

acf.iiNrl  1  V  ->t«iie  [MiliiT 
t<>   l;e    leUa.sed   to   iht 

1    1  \\(  kv»'    u  rrf^^l  t'd    a  i  ♦* 


!  \\il 


the    (piestion    cd 
iade  (oiirl    «)i  I  Hiais 


ari.uviird    tliat    their    names 


t  h»    .Ma-s 
were  n«tt 
viouH  ■    a!! 
sevon  art    inid«'r 
\er'-it\     r"«'aii/.«'d 
tViat   niiK^'l   ifNijit 
is   no   (onie'.v  al>U 
liave    be*  II    j.'ij'h'i!- 

The 
this  crisis 


t> 


M- 


names  ot   t  liC 

pi  ess.    The   reason 

first   offenders;    fi\e  of  the 

^1.  one  i-  not  yet  18.  In  ad(iition,  the  I'ni- 

ihe   disirahililv    of   a\oidinK   the    publicity 

m  tlu-  Mill,  of  thf^  students'  future    'Ihert 

reaN(Ui    why    I'ne    namrs    oi    tuT    : 

)♦•(!      rxiopt    tliat    "it    sells   palmers 


di.scase    attack 
More      deadly 
view   of  the    than  mono,  it  goes  b>    the  nam* 
of       'creeping       bulldo/.«'risni    ' 

On*'  morning  I  awoke  in  m\ 
qu'ct  song  1  1  l  t  1  (•  room  in 
Sihwjut/  Hall  I  the  (torini  to 
hear  a  bulldozer  somewhere  m 
the  great  tx-yond  Since  it  w.i- 
only  8  a  m  iuid  I  didn't  h.ivr 
clas.s  till  10.  I  tried  to  return  to 
sleep  Hut  the  sounci  of  bull 
do/er  crunching  ii^ph.alt  made 
that  impo.ssiblc  So  !  draMg»-<l 
my.M'll,  muttering  iingrily  m 
my  l:)eard.  to  itie  wind-.w  to 
discoMr  ;i  bulkio/*  r  tearing  up 
l>e  witilheid  the  ta.slle  tennis  courts  This 
u  ;is  my  first  contact  u  i  t  h 
'Creeping  bulldo/erism  With 
(d*  the  stiidents,  the  the  usual  Brandeis  pragmatic 
the  Wall  ham  and    acceptance    of    progress    de.    I 

Wiis  toti  tired  I  I  accepted  thi- 
tearing  up  of  the  tennis  couit.s, 
liguring  that  of  cours<'  '. b.e  {peo- 
ple m  tilt    new  dorms  did   need 


Saturday   tnlition   of   the 

< 
udetl     the 
m   these  cases  the  papers 

iM      .,aiia(!e<l     them.     Still     UIl- 

whether    any    attempt    uas 
lliat  It  v\as  m  1  he  interests 


t udents 
are  ob- 


« .  .a..>it  ^' 


M»me    Kinc:    OI    u    j»riv^vi    ).>riiii     \.Kt 
v\;iik    on 

Every  .morning  thereafter  at 
7  1  f •  tlu  l>villdo/(  rs  canu-  to 
work  But  i  managed  to  learn 
to  sle<'p  in  the  moriung  After 
all  they  worked  a  g(KKl  200  ft 
from  my  window      All   right,  s<; 


Iriiversitv   has  taken  some  commemhible  steps  in 

lirandeis   has  arrangeii   for   full   legal  protection    i^^.y  t<K)k   down  my  birch  tree, 
of  Students    Kermit   Morris.sey   put    which     stood     alone     near     the 
rememU-red  that  the   P^'mping  station 


be 


a 

tfu 


plunkity  plunk  plunk  down  the 
slope    under   my    -.vinHnw      This 
was     progrc^ss,     1     told     myself 
What  a  mistake! 

Just      this     morning      i      was 
awakened  bv  the  most  unearth- 


of  the   ^tinlent-  :    I  »ean 
tip  l»ail  for  five  students,   it    must 
"ege*!  action."--  of  these  students  constitute  a   felony,  and 
I'niver^itv  cannot    l>e  ex[>e<-ted  to  act  in  loco  parentis. 
In    a    sense,    the    Iniversit  y  s    hand    was    forced.    The 
Ik^an  of  Students  had  K(»od  rea.sim  to  fear,  Friday,  thai  tht 
information  -    j^bt   «l<u,  be  relea.sed  to  the  jx.hce.    1  he  noti- 
fication   of'  "the    pobc*-    wa.^     necessary-     otherwise,    the  ,,  ,. 
I'riversitv   would   have  been   guilty  of  compounding  a  fel-    b^^sx^^j^,  a^.>und  I  c.^^^^^^ 
t,nv.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  ixdire  had  received  mforma-   ^^;^^,  ^^  would  t^c  an  exceed- 
tion    directly    from    the    informant     and    without    Brandeis   jngly  well  trained  pair  of  vocal 
Cf^'peration    the  students  might  have  l>een  placed  in  a  more   chords,  a  la  Jonathan  Winters 
*    ,^       ,                .                     ,,       ;,^»^oti.rutw»n   \M-iruw                               J  Jay  »n  "ly  bed,  huddled  under 
diffuuU   jK.sition  .»noe  the  investigation   iKg^n.                              the  blankets  in  utter  fright  un- 

\Ve  are  in  agreement   with   the  statement  of  Student    til   i   realized     it   was  the   bad 
Council  President  Victor  Hausner  (See  below).  Open  spec-   gear  shift  on  the  fill  truck  com- 
ulation  concerning  the  future  or  past  of  the  students  should 
l>e  kept  to  a  minimum    Discussions  of  rumors  and  stones 
heard  third-hand  may  well  prove  harmful. 


freshman  living  arrangement  1 
would  like  to  comment  on  this 
situation,    with    reference    to    a 

recent  letter  by  Dan  Hos<'n  f>7 
First,  since  the  author  himself 
admits  that  his  vi«-ws  are  "prej- 
udiced" and  "speculative.  ■  it  is 
ijuestionable  win  t her  the  letter 
vhould  have  bet  n  (.ffer«d  by  the 
.lustice  for  m.is.^  (iij.:e'-l  loo  But, 
Ml  fac  t  it  v\  as  pi  inte.i  and  it 
mu.st  be  answered  if  students 
are  to  coiTie  to  any  sort  of  logi- 
(  al  conclusion  on  this  ma1t«'r 

To  t>egin.  Mr  Hosm  slates 
that  he  finds  •■som«tbing  lack 
ing  '  here  that  is  ciwitrary  to 
ins  expettations  (Perhaps  if'- 
\\\t'  wurrx'  '  sonnrthinf  '  ttiat  has 
iM-en  lacking  for  at  least  six  (.r 
^r\en  >  «'.u  s.  aicordiug  to  old 
Justices  and  Yeartxioks  i  When 
tl»e  writer  hrmlly  pinpoints  his 
expectation.  wc  find  tliat  it 
IS  of  a  community  w  b«-re  th«'rc 
are  "'no  fraternities  and  where 
dances  were  in,"vitat)ly  fail 
ures  '  He  adds  that  h«  tiad 
enough  of  th-  rah'  rah'  in 
high  school  1  conclude  from 
this  that  he  was  attracted  to 
Hrandeis  tx'cause  he  thought  it 
o(Ter«'d  him  a  way  of  life,  a  so- 
ciety, that  was  more  to  his  lik 
ing.  a  so<'iety  into  wViieh  h<^ 
c<»uld  fit  u  ith  relative  ease,  and 
in  which  he  could  securely  es- 
tablish tumscdf  as  an  individ- 
ual ■  In  other  w  >rds,  be  wanted 
lo  mo\t  from  on<  conformist 
MKietv    where    he    considered 


"Liberal   education    is  funda- 
mentoUy     education     /or     fhe 
in(cnir7eTir   use  of  freedom    m 
n  jrye  s<tciety    The  truly  yna- 
ture     person     knoxrs    htnv     to 
■>)iake    jct.s'c    c/iOic»'.^\    and    the 
hc.Tf    lifity    to   U-arn    tiow    is    to 
be  <  onfroTiJcd  carli;   u^i(^    f/ie 
Ticc(i     f(;r     inakmy    one's    <>wn 
decisions    anil     u<■^^■p1lT^^]     rv- 
s}>ousib\l>l\j     tor    t}i*rii 
11    IS     my     txlief    that     ttu-     new 
tiousmg    arrangement     will    fos- 
ter such   a    learning   process    As 
an    exi)t>riment ,    th<n     il    should 
l>e   gi\en   fAcry   oppoitunity    for 
survival,    arui    one    must    \h'    pa- 
tient, fair  ii 
uatini;  Ihe 


•  r>     4  •  ^ 


Michael  Kaplan  '4»3 

A|iaih«''iir  Fmi^.T 


All  right,  ev-    himself  Out     to  anc^tber  where 
ery  once  in  a  while  a  fill  truck    he  hopefully  would  \m;  "in  " 
wc'uld    dump    its    load    of    rcK-ks 


Sanity  and  Quiet 


Hausner 


bined  with  the  bulldozers! 
Moreover,  during  the  night  it 
had  advanced  on  nne  and  now 
was  working  ander  nny  win- 
dow. I  jumped  out  of  bed  to  the 
window,    in    nny    pajanruis    and 


1  lind  the  admiii  istration's 
rob-  in  this  first  Brandei.^  trisi*; 
of  tht  fall  season  ratht-r  incctn- 
sistent  with  the  o\  t  rail  trend 
of  th<Mr  undergraduate  jx)lu  les. 
I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  from 
an  atmospliere  of  personal  fr<e- 
don!  and  i'xp«'rirn#'nt;» tion  that 
undergraduate  life  gains  its 
meaning  In  the  year  that  1 
have  been  a  memt)er  «»f  this 
conrinioioiy ,  i  fiave  grieved  over 
cvidcrue  of  increasing  (<mtrol 
over  undergraduat*'  lives  as  ad- 
ministrators try  to  stiap<'  the 
Brandeis  student  of  the  lutiire 
while  k<'eping  the  current  stu- 
tlent  in  line  F\irt hermore,  it  is 
disturbing  to  witness  the  apa- 
thetic frt  n/y  that  seems  io  be 
at  the  t>a.s«  of  the  ur>dergradu- 
ate  student  sub  culture  here. 
Theie  ale  coUrses.  txioks.  un- 
sponlane<uis  .social  lif*-.  r»'gv 
mentAtion  »nd  httle  else. 

Cut  ofT  from  the  nM'aningful 
aspects  of  contemporary  so<i- 
ety,  m  an  overgrown  town  of 
duughnut«.  pi/.za,  and  b«'«r, 
without  adeci'jate  pi*blic  trans- 
portation to  the  Cor>ey  Islands 
of  Cambridge  and  Bofdon,  stu- 
dent unreist  and  frustration  are 
not  surprising  Campus  event* 
do  not  fulfil  this  lack.  Most  stu- 
dent«  must  remain  —  too  rnueh 
is  invested  in  the  degree.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  re- 
treat from  an  untenable  situ- 
ation, marijuana  becon>es  a 
comnrK>n  coinage  of  a  fantasy 
Information  about   ^^""^  ^»'  »*  times    especially 


The  culprit,  then,  is  the  Ad- 
ministration whose  subversive 
rob-  as  "molder"  l)locks  the 
path  of  this  young  mans  de- 
velopm«'nt  At  this  point,  it 
would  l)e  well  worth  examin- 
ing Harvard's  dchnition  of  'the 
molder  a   definition    which, 

from  my  exfX'rience  with  many 
members  of  the  /  dministration. 
is  not  at  all  out  of  l.ne  at  Dian- 
deis   . 

"I  The  F^TjJrcr.^if  y  )  does  exert 
on  its  nfudetits  .  }K)werfnl 
moldimj  influence .  but  it  is 
ru}t  an  influence  /or  outward 
conformity  It  is  an  influence 
for  tolerance,  for  independ- 
ence, for  respect  for  infellec- 
tual  activity  and  for  the  in 
dtt;idu4il.  and  for  the  right  to 
disagree  " 
( From 


hair     rollers,     to     find     myself   Harvird"  foV'Trosp^'tWeStu-    f*^"?  ^***  ^»»*»^*''  ^'^^ 
looking  at  three  laughing  work-    dents")    In  short,  if  Mr    Roaen,    ^ble  reality.  ^      ^  , 

Except    for   a   Gasctic   state* 


men!    I   jumped  back  into  bed 

just   as   fast,   shuddering   from    matter.  7e?rs  \'hit"hT8"per»iMl    T"!u*''*w^f*'".  ^"  the  dangers 

is    being   blocked   ©^     the     ha lucinogene     (which 


or  any  other  freshman  for  that 

lis 

ing 


students    were    ar 


my  experience  and  tried  to  go  development         ^  ^ 

back  to  sleep     But  that  is  im-  by  actions  of  the  University,  he  «t«te»««nt  did  not  intinr»ate  fu- 

possible.!     No    more    sleet>    for  ^o^jd   be   wise   if  he   thought-  ^"'"^    university    action),    there 

nr»e!    All  right,  so  I  do  believe  tully  re-examined  his  goaU  and  JT**  "*?  '^^•f^"  ^^  suapect  that 


Saturday.    Novt-.nber    2.    six    Brande.s  ,  *  ,  -  «  ..  ^  _.    *«".r.-— . -—    ,.  •  ♦  ,,  

raigned  in  Waltham  Diatrict  Court  for  unlawful  posMMion  of  in  progress  But  when  my  first  definitions  before  hastily  put-  J**^  ""'^T'^^y'  usually  so  pro- 
marijuana  These  studenU  have  been  suspended  irtmi  Uie  Uni-  class  is  at  2  p.m..  I  reslly  dis-  ting  the  bUime  on  this  or  that  tectlve  of  the  lives  of  its  stu- 
versity  pendmg  the  findings  of  the  Court.  The  studenU  are  re-  like  getting  up  at  7:15  a.m.—  group.  denU.  would  allow  police  t# 
reiving  full  legal  protection,  and  the  University  is  doing  all  it's  a  waste  of  a  good  night  As  to  the  relations  that  must  "^rch  a  dormitory  and  arrest 
within  its  power  to  protect  the  individuals  involved.                             ''Cr-eping  bulldorerism "  has  develop    between    students    —   ™^  '^W^Ii^'J?       i7       Y*^^^ 

These  students  will  be  tried  on  November  13.   It  Is  now  in  uke  only   L«»tin  «r  Greek,  or,  and  I  mean  the  t4»tal  Intellec-   )f«'»     ^"*:LH^/;!r..KL*^ 

interest  of  the  student  body,  especially  for  the  defense  of  StudenU  of  Brandeis— fight  the  tual,   cultural   and   social   rela-   P*"«  ^^^^^^.^''y  aval^iacie  on 


I 


Vacation  Transportation: 
Service  Bureau  Plans 
Reservations,  Charters 

The  Student  Service  Bureau  announced  today  it  will 
nin  buses  to  the  New  York  City  »rea  and  Uxis  to  Lofiran 
Airport  for  the  Thanksgrivingr  vacation.  It  was  further 
announced  that  a  "Group  Flight"  will  be  run  to  Chicago 
for  Christmas  vacation  and  that  this  program  will  be  ex- 
tended to  include  Miami  and  other  points  for  Spring  Recess. 

This   year    the   chartered  ^^^jjii^h  is  20%  below  the  normal 

buses  will  be  a  part  of  an  en-  i-gite  on  a   regularly   scheduled 

iarged  program.  If  there  is  suffi-  American  Airlines  Astrojet  for 

cicnt  demand  the  Bureau  will  Christmas   vacation    There   are 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  And^lman 


The  Glenn  Gould  Concert,  originally  scheduled  for  Sunday,  November  3,  was  post- 
poned to  Thursday,  November  21,  at  3:30.  For  those  who  purcha.'ied  tickets  from  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  cannot  attend  on  that  Thursday,  the  Hall  will  refund  your  money.  Those 
who  bought  tickets  as  part  of  the  Boston  University  Celebrity  Series,  call  KK  6-6037  if 
the  2lst  is  inconvenient  ....  Previews  for  next  week:  Saturday — Cirde  in  the  Square 
Production  of  Under  Milkwood;  Sunday —  Pittsburgh  Symphony;  Tuesday  —  American 
Festival  Ballet. 


be  able  to  charter  several 
buses  each  with  different  des- 
tinations. At  present  it  is  con 
templatf-d  that  buses  will  go 
from  campus  to  the  Port  Au- 
thority Ternunal  m  Manhattan 
and  to  tlu-  hMininal  in  Jainaica. 
however  if  enouj^h  uilerest  is 
indicated  buses  eould  go  lo  Ni'W 
Jersey  or  lo  other  pat'.-,  of  Lon^ 
Lsland.  .'\nolher  uuiovalion  Ihat 
will  especially  ix>nelil  W«■-■^l 
Chester  and  Coiuieclicul  stu- 
dents is  that  the  buses  will  al- 
low passengers  lo  disembark 
along  the  roule  The  (■t>sl  of  Ihe 
bus   will    be   alx)ut   $8  50 

Since  many  students  use 
airplanes  and  since  taxis  to  the 
Airport  are  quite  expensive, 
the  Student  Service  Bureau 
will  utilize  student  drivers  and 


only  29  places  available  so  any 
one  interested  should  contact 
Peter  Siris  '66  through  the 
Service  Bureau  immediately. 
An  expanded  air  program  is 
l>eing  planned  for  Spring  Re 
cess.  More  information  will  be 
provided    later. 

For  bus,  taxi,  airplane,  or 
any  enUrtauunent  reserva- 
tions, come  to  the  Student  Bu- 
reau afteiiiooii.s  Tuesday  thru 
Friday  from  3  00  lo  5  00  after 
Nov.  12. 


No  Weekend  Tickets 

There  will  be  no  further 
tickeluig  of  cars  for  weekend 
on  campus  parking,  according 
to  Dean  of  Residence  Ruth  L. 
Bean,  although  it  seems  some 
cars  were  inadvertently  tick- 
previous 


coordinate  passengers,   thus   ri  ,    ,        ,. 

ducing   the   cost   to   the   Airport    eted    by    Security    on 

from    $7  50   lo   $1  25    if  the   cab    weekends 

is  full    Any  time  a  student  de  Parking  on  weekends  will  m 

sires    to    go    to    the    airport,    he    the  future  b<' limited  as  follows 

should    register    in    advance    at    blocking   a    road    is    prohibited 

the  Ser>rice  Bureau    in  this  way    and    cars    may    not    be    parked 

groups   of    students    can    Ik'    co 

ordinated    to    prevent    unneces 

sary    duplication    of    costs    and 

less  costly  student    drivers   can 

be    assigned    to    provide    trans 

porlation 

Because     of     tlie     sufticiently 
large    numlx'r    of    students    tly 
ing  to  Chicago,   the   Bureau   has 
been   al>le    to   get   a    grou{>    rate 


where  they  will  interfere  with 
snow  removal  or  construction 
activity. 

t:)urmg  the  week,  current 
rules  will  coulmue  as  before. 
Ix'tweeii  0  00  p  m  and  7:45 
a  tn  ,  cars  with  i)errnUs  may 
tx«  parked  ui  areas  C.  K.  C;,  H, 
S,  and  at  other  tunes  in  desig 
nated    parking  areas 


Two  New  Majors  Added 
To  Present  Cimiculutn 

Two  new  areas  of  conc^Mitration.  l.alin  American 
Studies  (LAS)  and  (  lansiral  and  Mediterranean  Studies 
(CMS),   are   now   offered   as   underRradualc    majors. 

Pn»fessor  Milton  VaiiRar  stat.^d  that  the  L  AS  prc>- 
crram  was  an  intenlisciplinary  pro^^ram  .iesixiu-d  for  \wo\)U^ 
with  siKH'ial  interests  in  Latin  America.  Al!  participants  wiU 
take  a  coie  of  courses  on  1^1  ui 


CMieerts 

Wedne.sd.ay,  November  6.  A 
free  concert  entitled  "Contem- 
porary Music  for  Wind  Instru- 
ments" will  take  place  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  at  8:30  PM.  Works  by 
Vaughan- Williams,  Hindemith. 
Piston,  Poulenc,  and  others  will 
be  heard. 

Thursday,  November  7.  The 
De  Cordova  Chamber  Orchestra 
will  appear  in  the  CJardner 
Museum  at  SiiO  in  a  free  con 
cert  of  Haydn,  Barlx-r,  and 
Ravel.  Tile  Museum  is  ofX'n  the 
first  Thur<>day  of  every  month 
until  10  PM.  .  ,  .  The  New  Eng 
land  Conservatory  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  give  a  free  con- 
cert in  Jordan  Hall  at  8:30  PM. 
They  will  plav  Kainarinskaya 
by  Glinka,  Petroushka  (1947 
version)  by  Stravinsky,  and 
Symphony  No.  2  by  Schumann. 

Friday,  November  8,  the 
Boston  Symphony  will  perform 
Haydn  s  Symphony  No.  97, 
Schumann's  Piano  Concerto  in 
A  minor  (Jeanne-Marie  Darre, 
soloist),  and  Sibelius'  Symp- 
ho!iy  No.  5  at  2  PM.  Rush  seats 
at  60c  .  .  The  Clancy  Brothers 
and  Tommy  Makem  will  give  a 
folk  concert  of  Irish  music  in 
Sympfhony  Hall  at  8  30  TicKets 
$2  20,  $2  80,  $3  50,  $4  50 

The  Bach  Festival  Orchestra 
will  perform  at  8:30  in  Sanders 
Theatre.  They  will  play  the 
Concerto  for  two  violins,  the 
Orchestral  Suite  No  2,  and  the 
Brandenburg  Concerti  Nos.  2 
and  4.  all  by  Bach  Tickets 
($2  75)  are  on  sale  at  the  Har- 
vard Coop  The  BvSO  will  per- 
form Friday  s  program  again 
al   8  30   PM. 

Sunday.  Novtmvber  10.  Henri 
Honegger,  cello.  will  play 
works  of  Bach  in  a  free  con- 
cert in  the  Gardner  Mu,seum  at 
3  PM  ..  .  The  I^nox  String 
C^uartet  will  appear  m  Kresge 
Auditorium  at  3  PM  They  will 
perform  quartets  by  Haydn, 
Schubert,  and  Bartok  Tickets 
approxii»ateIy   $2  00    The  BSO 


will  repeat  Saturday's  program 
at  3  PM.  .  .  .  Marilyn  Mason 
will  begin  the  series  of  Sym- 
phony Hall  Organ  Concerts  on 
the  4,802  pipe  Aeolian-Skinner 
organ  at  6  PM.  She  will  play 
works  by  Handel,  Bach,  Sch- 
oent>erg,  Durufle,  and  John 
Cook.  All  seats  are  $1  50  and 
are  unreserved.  .  .  . 


Theatre 

Antif;unc  closes  at  Image 
Theatre,  54  Charles  Street, 
after  Sunday  p  e  r  f  o  r  Hi  a  n  c  e, 
Novembt>r  10.  Saturday  7  and 
9  PM  All  other  nighLs.  8  30 
Tickets    $2  00,    $2  50.    $3  00. 

The  llostai^r.  at  the  Charles 
Playhouse,  76  Warrenton  Street 
closes  on  November  10.  8:30 
every  nigtil  except  Saturday 
(5:;^0  and  9)  and  Sunday  (3  and 
730).  Tickets  $1  80-$3  95. 

Ione««ctJs  The  Bald  Soprano 
and  John  Mortimer's  The  Do<"k 
Brief  now  being  presented  by 
the  Theatre  Company  of  Boston 
at  the  Hotel  Bostonian  Play 
house,  will  end  after  the  per 
formance  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 9.  8:30  nightly.  Tickets 
$2  00  and   $2  50. 

David  Merrick's  One  Flew 
Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  starr- 
ing Kirk  I>ouglas,  will  end  its 
pre-Broadway  tryout  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre  on  November 
9      Tickets  from  $2  20  $5  50 

Once  for  the  Asking,  starring 
Scott   McKay  and  Jan  Sterling, 
continues    at    the   WiU>ur   l^iea 
tre  on  its  pre  Broad v^  ay  tryout 


Tickets  $2  20-$5  50  Matinee 
and  evening  performances.  Box 
office  HA  6  5827 

Stop   the    World— I    Want   to 

Get  Off  will  t>egin  iUs  three 
week  engagement  at  the  Shu- 
bert Theatre  on  Moivday,  No- 
vember 11.  Monday  through 
Saturday  evenings  at  8:30. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  ma- 
tinees 2:30     Tickets  from   $1  65 

$()  50    Box  office  HA  6  4520. 

The  Knack,  by  the  British 
dramatist  Arm  Jellicoe,  will 
have  its  Anu-rican  premiere  on 
November  12  and  thereafter,  at 
the  Hot«'l  Bostonian  Playhcnis**. 
Theatre  Coinpauy  of  B<)Sti>n 
prtKluction.  Tickets  $2  00  and 
$2  50     Box   office   KE  6  2521 

Unles.s  otherwise  specif  it»d, 
all  theatres  may  be  reacluMl  by 
taking  any  car  to  Btiylston  St. 
Station 

Miscellaneous 

The  Regimental  Band,  Massed 
Pipers,  and  Highland  Dancers 
of  the  Black  Watch  of  Scotland 
will  perform  their  traditional 
marches,  dances,  and  music  on 
Novcmiber  8  and  9  at  B:30  m 
Boston  Garden  Tickets  are  $2, 
$3,  $4.  and  $5. 

Thi.s  weelc's  speaker  at  the 
Ford  Hall  Forum  wiii  oe  Max 
Lerner,  who  will  give  his  views 
on  the  European  scene  as  he 
observed  it  during  his  recent 
trip  there  Jordan  Hall,  N'>v- 
emlx^r  10.  8  PM,  admission  free 
A  Russian  t\\x^\  f**stival  is 
now  taking  place  at  the  Brattle 
Theatre 


Brandi 


CIS 


Tnrth 


s 


Spanish     "Our  hope  in   the  fu 
ture    is    th.at   new   fields   will   Im- 
avaiia'nie."   in-  explauied 

In  order  to  combine  knowl 
edge  and  disciplines  to  lH*tter 
understand  the  area  success- 
fully, LAS  encourages  a  sum- 
mer and  one  half  a  semester  of 
studying   in    Latin   America 

LAS  was  creattMi  mn-ayse  of 
considerable  student  interest  m 
this  area  and  an  aggregate  of 
interest*^  faculty  It  is  not  a 
separate      department,      but      is 

headed  by  a  group  <»f  professors 

Handbook  have  announced  that  from  different  departments  who 
ttie  Handbook  will  t>e  ready  work  together  as  a  committee 
r  ^  .  •.  .;  ..  '..1^,  tbi^  wet'k  to  administer  the  program  lU 
for  distribution  .at.-i   th.>  w,.k  ...Vantage    is    that   studeuts 

The     Handbook     will     a[>pear  ^..^,^  ^^ke  cours+'s  m  I  4*tin  Amer- 

later  tl.an  usual  this  year,  the  ^^..^  irom  different  depai  tments. 
editor.^    explained,    in    order    to        Since  LAS  was  approved  af 

make     available     a     completely  ter    pre  enrollment    last    spring. 

,,       .         .    ,,.     Thnv   nottvl    the  current  numlx^r  of  conctMi- 
rcliable   directory.     ine>    noie*! 


America     and      will      sp<'ciali/a' 
within   one   of   f-nir    discipline^ 
anthropology,    ^K)litics,    history. 

'6:$  Handbook 
To  Be  Ready 
This  Wrt'k 

TTie    editors    of    the    1963  64 


Summary  of 
SC  Minutes 

Anita  Blau 


Going 
To  International  Race 

Hear  ye  I  Hear  ye!  There  will  F>e  a  turtle  race  in  Kutx 
Dininjr  Hall  Saturday,  Noveml>er  :i*?,  at  3:(H)  p.m.  The 
winninj^  and  runner-up  turtles  will  l>e  sent  to  Washinj^ton, 
I).  ('.  to  comiM-te  in  an  international  race.  Student  Council 
has  allfH-ated  %h^M^  for  the  registration  fee  (contributi<»n 
to  Muscular  Dystrophy)  and  an  unriame(l  sum  to  cover 
round -trip   mailing  costs.         -  - 


tliat    without    the    changes    that 
have  delayed  this  year  s  Hand 
book   nearly   half  the  directory 
entries    would    be    incorrtnt   by 
the     time    the     Handbook     was 
scheduled  to  appt^ar   They  noted 
also    that    previous 
have   been    at    least    this    incor 
rect.   making   them    a  question 
able    and    confusing    source    of 
addresses   and   plione   numbers 
The  oditors  plan  to  make  .sev- 
eral recommerKlations  w  CoUi - 


traters    is    not    very     large,    but 
freshmen  can  consider  the  pos 
sibihty  of   majoring   m   LAS  in 
tin-  Npring 

FVofessor    Ciordon    descril>ed 
the  net<d   for  an   undergraduate 


Handbooks    CMS  department     •95%ofc.v- 


ili/ation  is  Mt^diterranean  Cul- 
ture IS  an  offshoot  of  (Jreece 
and  Rome  oo  matter  what  the 
iM'en  added  "Usually  the  cradle 
of  culture  of  the  Mediterranean 

IS 


1    C   <<S^lltV.>l   %,\^'u^ 


namneo     ui     .• 

^•«"»  ■  '■■^" »„   *K  \w  a  V  "      B  u  t     "t  h  i  n  g  s    don't 

cil  in  an  e^Tort  to  improve  both  way   ^^  .B  u^t^   .^  ^^^^^g^^     ^^ 

the    accuracy  ^"l/^^^^    t''^']^  interplay  m  culture  is  very  im- 

ability  of  the  Handba^^  One     must     "study 

recommendations  will  be  aimeo  ^^^^30^3^    civilizations    in 

fii    'St'^A^::!!  to  ma7er  a?  rele  contest    with   each    other"   be- 

the  Handbook  ^  material  reie  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

'••r.t  lo  the  Student  Union  ana  «                „ 

a  student  directory.  ^"  vimi 

The    1963  Ha«db<H>k  will  be  Concentrators    in   CMS   may 

the   arat  to  be  published   well  taken  only  Latin  or  Greek    or, 

within   iU   budget,   without   an  if  they  prefer,  they  can  study 

rmecS^iicy  allocatioa  from  the  in  the  framework  of  the  entire 

adminUtration.  Mediterraneati. 


EDITOR'S    NOTE:    This    col- 
umn    is     intended    as     a     sum 
mary.     The     complete     minutp.s 
are    posted    in    all    dormitories, 
dining  halls,  and   Mailman. 

1.    Charity  Week 

Victor  Hausner  read  a  letter 
from  Jin  Yang  Shm  Kwang 
Won,  a  staff  meml>er  of  the  Pri- 
vate Ix^per's  Home  for  Un 
affected  Children  in  Chinju. 
Kyengham.  Korea  After  hear- 
ing of  the  Homes  great  finan 
cial  needs.  Council  allocated 
one  half  of  CAREs  Charity 
Week  share   to   these   children. 

i.    Natioual  Student  As.sociatM»n 

Council  allocated  $200  as 
t>ond  money  to  aid  those  stu- 
dents who  were  arrested  in 
Mississippi  for  distributing 
leaflets  without  a  t)ermit  An 
additional  $25  was  allotted  to 
NSA  for  administrative  costs 
Tne  first  sum  will  be  returned; 
how«'ver,  the  second  is  a  dona- 
tion. 

3.  iRtemational  Turtle  Race 

A  preliminary  turtle  race 
will  be  held  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber  zs,  at  o.uu  x  .«*.  »"  x^^^x. 
Dining  Hall.  The  turtles  that 
place  first  and  second  will  be 
sent  to  American  University  in 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  for  the  An- 
nual Turtle  International  Race. 

4.  Caacern 

The  proposed  constitution  of 
Caaceni  was  not  accepted  be- 
cause of  the  reatricted  aelection 
of  editors.  Aiwither  constitution 
will  be  presented  loa  lew 
weeks. 


Sponsoring  the  race  are  the 
A.nerican  ITpiversity  Student 
Union  Board  and  lh«>  studtmt 
n<'wspaf>er  The  race  will  \ye 
lK)th  the  culmination  of  a  six 
wtM'k  drive  for  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy and  the  kick  off  of 
American  University's  fall 
Homecoming    Week.'nd 

Prizes  for  the  winning  turtles 
include  a  ride  on  one  of  the 
Homecoming  floats,  a  kiss  from 
the  Homecoming  Queen,  a 
trophy,    and    sum**    valuable 


Music  CIiil) 
To  Sponsor 
\^  oodwin<ls 


The  first  in  a  series  af  c«m- 
certs  by  guest  artists  will  l>e 
heard  tomorrow  night.  .Noveni- 
Ikt  6,  when  the  Musical  Arts 
WrxHiwind  Quintet  presents  a 
pro^'ram  of  Twentieth  Century 
—  r-    .,  music    at    Slosl>erg    Music    Cen 

prizes  for  the  schools  that  .spon-  j^.j.  ^^  j^  3^  Con^posed  of  fac- 
tor the  turtles  ,,|ty  m.-mber^  m  residence  at 
American  University  has  Fiall  .State  Teachers  College 
stipulattHi  certain  rules  ana  and  acv ortiplished  soloists  in 
regulations:  tlu'ir  own  right,  the  Quintet 
1  The  turtle  must  l>e  named  has  gaincKl  an  ouLslanding  rep- 
bv  the  sponsoring  school  (They  utation  among  the  fine  cham- 
can't     have     nameless     turtle^   ber  music  organizations  in  ibis 


wandering  around  ) 

2  The  entrant  must  be  a 
water  terrapin  (The  Senior 
Keeper  of  the  National  Zoo's 
Reptile  House  suggests  "  ,  .  the 
male  painted  pond  turtle  for 
the  t>est  race  " ) 

3 
will 


country.  p<*rforming  a  large 
part  i>f  the  .-standard  quintet 
literature  as  v,v\\  as  works 
written  for  them  by  prt>minent 
American  compo.sers 
The  Music  Club,  under  whose 


auspices  the  concert  will   t>e 

The   maximum   shell   size   presented,     was    revitalized     in 

l>e    six    inches    (suggested   the  spring  of  this  year  in  order 


minimum  —  three  inches  —  to  enrich  the  musical  life  of 
the  big  guys  might  run  over  the  campus  through  concerts 
the  little  guys).  such   as  tomorrow's,   more  fre- 

4.  No  turtle  will  be  al-  qiient  student  por forma nc«*Sj 
l^wcd  to  we.«»r  or  have  in  his  guest  lecturers  in  music  and 
possession  any  artificial  aid  related  fields,  and  informal 
(ie  turtle  skates,  grease  on  workshops  in  various  fields  of 
belly,  etc  )  music 

5  The  race  course  shall  The  program  for  tomorrow 
consist  of  a  35  foot  long:  in-  night  will  feature  Maaica  Lef- 
dined  ramp  with  guard  rails  geiera  by  Rudolph  Mares.  Al- 
on  both  sides  (for  turtles  with  vln  Etler's  Second  Quintet,  the 
t  poor  sense  of  direction.)  Quintet.  Op   51  by  Wallingford 

6.  The  turtles  will  race  Riegger,  and  the  Quintet  lor 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  Winds  uj  Gregory  Tucker,  pro- 
ramp.  At  the  bottom  there  will  fessor  at  Tufts  Univeraltv. 
be  •  trou^  ol  water  as  an  in-  Dress  reculatkms  will  be  m 
cenUyv  to  th*  racera.  effect. 


Poge  Four 
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Helmsley  Uctur«  I 


Fair  Employment  Practices 


Daniel  Foss 


u^i^rrnn^^  NOTE    Daniel  Foss  is  a  third  year  graduate  student  in  the  Defmrtvient  o]  Soct 
oloJalTra^uiel^H^Z^^^^^^^  ^t'h  SNCC  in  ""Danville,  Virginia,  this  past  sunnner. 

The  annual  Helmsley  Lecture  Series   devoted  this  ^ear  ^  ^^f J^^^^^^^^  '^Zr 

irration •  Challenge  and  Progress,"  opened  IWsday    night    with    a    <^^«£,":^^^*^"    ^        [^ 

u       1   vt..lnT  PrRHices"  bv  C    Virgil   Martin,   President   of   Carson,   Pine    Scott    inc 
Kmployment   1  radices,     oy  ^;  /_"«"  ^^^_^    '.      .        ^,^^^^  f^^p,!  for  having  achieve<i 


ciuotion   of  the   speaker  that    --  77~"        .  ,  ,  ,.^,„*  «#    „«tinn    of    Negroes    relative    to 

Martm  IS  a  'pre-rovolutionary"    scious  of  the  nred  for  '  ease  of    uat  on    ^J^^l^^^..^   in   terms 
in    that    he   took    a    progressive    social  relations  between  Negro    ^^  Jf/'   f^^^^P'^i^^ro  wage  as 


position  on  Negro  equality 
many  ytars  before  the  Civil 
Rights   upheaval   of    1963 

In  his  aiitobiographirBl  pres- 
entation, Martin  stated  that, 
when  ht  was  hired  by  the  Tirm 
as  a  vice  president  in  1948. 
thore  was  not  a  single  Negro 
among  the  3  4  000  employees 
Betaust  of  personal  convic- 
tions, he  dtHMded  that  the  silua 
tion  should  be  remedied,  and 
broached  the  matter  to  the 
ewners.    several    of    whom,    in- 


A  «,Hi*-.  i^mnlnvees  *'  of  the  average  Negro  wage  as 

*"?  ^ere    mu^  be    complete  a  percentage  of  the  white  wage 

«nd  fTee  emSoyee  artieulition  has  actually  deteriorated  in  the 

;?  equal   u"?tment  throughout  past    decade      It    is    clear    that 
the  organization 


4.  All    Negro   w«rk    units 
should  be  avoided. 

5.  People  must  be  hired     be- 
cause they   are  human   beings 
rather    than    because    they    are 


the  well-intentioned  efforts  of 
Martin  and  others  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  of  the 
problem,  which  is  due  tc  grow 
worse  in  the  immediate  future 
due  to  automation,  which  eli- 
minates a  quarter  of  a  million 
jobs   annuallv.   many   from   the 


To   the    left    is    Vnail    Martin,    last    ivvek's    lirlmshi^    Uiluni 
Ralph  Helstein,  tucui  of  the  United  ruekinyhiJiise   Workers  o/ 
>4merico,  uyill  speak  toniyht. 


Nodding  Carter 


Use  and  Misuse  of  Education 


Jerry  Goldberg 


Negro.  , 

„.,1?t""/ rre  condUio'nr »os1  Ce7y  job  Tategories  into  w».ch 

^■.tr  it,   nndVrst.ndiDg  of  Negroes  are  trying  to  advance 

ewners.    srve,..,    .,.    -.- reBeet   '*»."""'?"""  .-ilans  (skilled  labor  and  office  work  ) 

clud.ng  the  poet  Archibald  '?7«>'"'''naC:i  tS  th/gr^^^^^^^^  Martin  himself  ironically  and 
?:aT'^.n[:err.^Vp<rse''c.":rg    "'lITaX^^^^ 

-Ty  ^."o^Ih^  o^r;rng^;:^   -^-'i^^SS^^"^-  Slnt-rVrxi-Vls  rS;,^g   the  Greenv..,e.  M..s..„.,>.,  '■.>.•...--     ^  ,     ,   ^       , 

,.nan,mous    approval    of    other   ''^  ';"f'"*^^^^"tmenn^d  re-  out,  and  the  sickness  must  be  eivil-rJKhts  orients!  a.i<li.'nce  in  (>!in-Sang  last   Su.i.iay. 

^^a^XrJ't.i^ifi'^'^'Ne'g'o   i'p'oS  Ne^rTlead.....  ^  f\^:^^^J^L7t  rrUX,   Mr.   Carter  ..tressed   the   nee.l   for  e.h.catio,,  t<,  .hs,.!   ,he 


HiHkling  Carter,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winniiiK  editor  of 

TimeM"  sjHrKe  to  a 


job  candidates     It  was  decided    holds    that 
that    the   first   Negro   would   be    'leave    the 


He 
it  is  necessary  to 
door    open    to   dia- 


...^   c.^,.    ^^ -  -     which  cannot  but  be  violently       ^^^^  ^ml  falsehcKHls  which  have,  for  ho  1<»iik,  (ieleniHiieil 

-  ;      i^at.*.  ••  and    while  not  opposed    repugnant  to  businessmen  such       ^  ..     ,  .  ,..      o...u 

placed  in  an  t  xeculive  or  semi-    logue,     ana,  wniit-  nui  ^hk^  *^,.'L_..:_     w^...«„^^   foir.r 


in  execuiiv*'  or  ^*•llIl-  h^k"^'     «.---, -  - 

extvut.v    i>oi:it.on    as    opposed  to  demonstrations  as  such    con- 

o"»     men.Ll    job    traditionally  ^^/"'If  ;:T^^^^t:^^r''•'■ 

rrs^rvod   for   Negrot^s.  and  thai  which  'close  the  door 
pubhcity    would    be   avoided   to 


ntifiinv.ze     pulihc     pressure     on 
th«    |;)u.r,t  (ring   employee      Fol- 
JovMHK   IIh'  smttss  <'f  thi.*;  \cn- 
turt.     all     other     hvcls    (if    cm- 
ploynu'.'it    vvt  rr   gi.idii.iily    intt 
grate<i      }h»w«v«r.    w  li  ♦  n    Nt 
groes  wert    tinally  ins*  rt«d  into 
nieniiil    j<'l>s     iii;»naK<  nu  nt    wiis 
«;irtfiil  liot  ti)  appear  to  threat 
«n  tht    steunty  of  oVIht  minor- 
jty    ynHips    1  F\)les,    Italians' 

A-   a   tinal   .-^tep.   Martin   in.^ti- 
tute<i    the    'Double    V       t  Kduta 
{u  .'i    i.r.d    F  r^^  i^\  ti  y  nx  t:l  ^    pro 
giani 
who 

gre  ((-petially  in  Chicago, 
whese  .•school  sy^tein  viciously 
di'-<  1  irjimates  against  Negroes  » 
In  outlining  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  job  integration.  Mar- 
tin   made   the   following    points: 

1  There   must    be   unanimity 
amone    managrment    that    inte- 
f^ration    is   "good    for   the    busi 
nrvs  ■■ 

2  Managemen!  muM  be  ron 


((.r  lii^h  sih(K»l   dropouts, 
rt    disjjreporlionately  Ne- 


Martin   is  broadly   optimistic 
with   regard    to   employers'   ca- 
pacities   to    see    the    iight.    and 
IV    similarly    confident     in    Ne- 
groes    capacities    to   advance 
theinstlves    individually       Dur- 
ing the  question   period.  Martin 
txplKitly    denied    that    racial 
discrimination     is     a     structural 
pri.blem    «>f    i.ur    tapitalist    so 
iiety    which    cannot    \m     reme- 
die<l    by    privatt     io(iiv  idual    ef- 
forts, no  matter  Imw  successful. 
He  are  compelled  to  take  is- 
sue   with    this   position.     While 
Martin    no    doubt    presents    an 
admirable   example    of   whai 
may   be  done  by  a  single  well- 
intentioned   capitalist,   it   is 
equally    certain    that    American 
capitalism,   as  a   highly   orfan- 
iied    economic    and    social    sys- 
tem,  has   forced   the   masses  of 
Negroes  into  a  cydr  of  poverty 
and    despair    which    compels 
them  to  asbsorb  the  poison  ijen- 
erated  by  the  economy  in  terms 
of    structural    unemployment 
and    rompartmentaliied    pover- 
ty.   Moreover,  tht  economic  sit- 


^fiTrC  horvrj^rmind -   the  political  and  H«ial  character  <.f  the  S..,.th. 

ed  they  may  be.  Politicians,   according   to   Mr — 

All    social    revolutions    bring    Carter,    have   deliberately    mis 


about  a  change  in  pcrsptxtive, 
and  the  Negro  revolt  of  1963 
has  demonstrated  to  us  that  the 
approaches  of  men  such  as 
Martin,  which  until  recently 
appeart-d  years  in  a<lvanc-e  of 
their  time,  are  fss<ntially  only 
the  mildest  palliative  for  the 
diseas*    of  American  rac  ism 


UKcd  historical  fact  in  an  effort 
to  represent  the  South  as  a 
monolithic  jxilitual  entity  He 
stilted  that  in  the  Ante  BelUim 
South  there  was  a  sharp  divi 
sion  i>etween  the  con>.ervaliv< 
Whigs    and    secessionist    Demo- 


Cen  Ed.  S 

Chuong  on  Vietnam 

Ky   STANLKY  HAHKRMAN 

Tran  Van  Chuonn,  ex-Vietnamese  amba.s.-ador  to  the 

United     Stales,     forecast     the     ^^^^'';^^;;^;;'^;:;,Z      ■,    means  t.  hunnl.ate  the  Negro 

President  N^o  Dm?  Diern  s;  regime     n  SotKh   V  lethani,  ,,,,,,,,,,   ^u-   ^...p!. 


crats  Even  after  the  War  there 
is  little  tvidence  of  a  solid 
South  Most  soulli*  rn  .-tatev  still 
had  a  majority  of  whites  but 
t'lu  sinall  farmers  ..flen  u\n\ 
w\\\:  the  neiMo«',>-  .iii<i  (aifx-t- 
lui^'K't  !  '  Noll  I  a(  lai  iin'\  •  n.»  tit>. 
moreover,  such  as  ttie  populists, 
were  a  threat  to  both  major 
p.irlios. 

I/i-twiti^'  fn'in  a  wide  mimher 
«if  .vptiifii  f .  f(  reru  »••-  Carter 
r .  j'udiate<t  \\)t  \i  .idit  lonal  iii>  t  h 
of  the  Ki^i.v  <.f  KtKf elation  He 
claimed  that  cnlv  sin<(  tfie  !m  - 
<  i.ns1ru<  tioriist  era  was  tlnie 
v;d«  vpr»<id  antagiini.>vin  be- 
tween the  ra<es  ()ril\  then  wa» 
.s«  Krej.'ati<in      siini  tioiu-d      as      a 


the  On.  F,<i.  S.  Ixnture  of  October  :U. 

The   next   <lav.   the   Vietnamese   army,   air   force   ..ml 
marines  ha.l  actually  .eize.l  in.wer  from  the  Di.Wano^. 

Chuong   resigned    from   his 


Lark 


Of 


)cn 


and  Winter  set 
BSP  Season 


Hran«lei 
f«})*i{)  season 
An 


By  ALAN  MANDE 

K  Stu(ient  I'rmlurtions  oj)ene(l  its  Studio  Work 

1; 


bolized  for  Dr  Chuong  by  a 
photograph  of  a  pS-in  <  h»lhcs 
policeman,  who  by  waving  a 
straw  bat  in  order  to  reduce 
the  flames  produced  while  a 
Buddhist  monk  was  immolatinR 
himself  in  down  town  Saigon, 
only  succeeded  in  blowing  the 
flames  higher. 

_     The    people    were    als»>    tir^d 

they    didn't    have    the    of  the  regime  Ixcau.s*    it  was     a 
of    the    people      TVie    jxjlice     stale    wiDioul     U.t 


(Ill 


vtason  la^t  \\e<lnes<lav  with  H<'enes  from  Maxwell  ^^  more  possible  because  thf 
rson-s  Wmters€t  and  Jean  An.Kiilh's  The  l>arl;.  The  problem  of  winning  J^e  ^»; 
....  plav   was  dir..ted   hy   Sarah  Staml^er   and  fea-  V^^^^^^TU^^ 


(h 
An'ier-.^n   p!av    was    (lirei-ieo    ny    ^aran   '^;^"7^    "":';::;,    and  introducing  a  popular 
tured  Sii'^^m  Sherk.-w  and  Jon  Hoffman,   1  he  X^rK  starred   ^^^^      stable    government    in 
Kur»  "e  Kivstein  and  Susan  Furry,  and  wa.^  under  the  direc- 


tion <f  David  (;ia/er. 

A  review  of  the  scenes  ihemselves  would  he  Romewhat 
ludicrous,  Its  the  ptiriK>se  of  the  Workshop  is  to  criticize 
the   work   of  the   director  and  actors,   and   perfection  ex- 

p«,  ted    of  neither     A    review  of 


Dr     .  -^  ^. 

ambassadorial  position  in  May 
and  denounced  the  Catholic 
Diem  government  and  his  polit- 
ically powerful  daughter  Mme 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  for  her  policy 
)f  systematically  repressing 
Euddhi«jm  by  police  terror 

Dr     Chuong    opened    los    lee 
ture     reminding    the     audience 
that    the    French    lost    Vietnam 

FUPPOrt       »•!       m^       p  V    »^    f^   .    -  r  .,4,     •  Tl 

situation  todav  is  more  serimis  ciency  of  a  p.lice  state  FU 
than  It  was  in  1953.  and  the  dictatorship  is  unique  in  its  de 
solution    to    the    problem    today    gree  of  inefT.cency      l^^;;^!;^;^^ 

liiriiiv  wants  t*)  d<i  fvervtiuoK 
then^selves  and  th.  Severn 
ment  Kuffers  from  a  ^;»  iieral 
piiralysi*;  The  family  refuses 
to  delegate  power  it  w.snt.s  te. 
ce)ntre>l  everythioK  even  <i(  am 
to  the  level  ^^i  issuing'  \  is.i- 
The  cabinet  nurnl-ers  assume 
the  role  of  se<  r^tane.^ 

"There  wa.*;  no  excuse  for  t^u 
United  State-s  to  Udieve-  that 
the   Diem   regime-   will    lead   the- 


South    Vietnam    was    never    so 
well  understood. 

Dr    Chuong's  argument  con 
tends    that    the    Diem    govern- 
ment is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
over   Communism,    be- 


the  whole  idea  of  the  BSP 
ptudu)?:  would  be  meire  profit- 
able 

For    thos  •    who    have    never 
Workshop 


attended  a  Workshop,  it  i8  sim      ..„     

dIv    the   presentation   of   scenes   which  is  presented  to  the  Amer 


victory    

cause  of  its  anti-Buddhist.  anti  -       ,    •  tk     iir,,ii.i 

American     policv        Since     the  people  to  victory      Th.    hxu\e<\ 

country  "s  so  Buddhist   and   so  States,  Dr    Chu<>ng  Ul. eves,  did 

TKsnop  prwKi«i"  »p  ««^    jllL«Hi.»r,,   .ir^n    American  aid  not  change   its  South   Vietnam 

valuable,  if  not  more  so,  to  the    f^"^"^  ^o^ernment  ^iicies  ese    policies   until    recently    1h^ 

would-be  theatre  goer    Much  of    |,*'^.P''^'^„f.^%outh  Vi^^^^^  causHt  war,  paralyzed   by   the 

the    mediocre   and    bad    theatre    ^^^^^^  "^"^  ^^^^"1  wo^^^^^  fear  that  dictating  its  wi.shes  to 


men^tock  theatre*. 

The  Workshop  projfram  1?  as 


ifrom.  plays,  acted  and  directed 
by  students,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  critiques  by  members 
of  the  Theatre  Art,?  faculty 
What  this  adds  up  lo  is^  a 
unique  iesjwjn  in  tiit-alre  fui  the 
potential  actor,  director,  and 
viewer 

The   value   to   tho«e    immedi- 
ately  involved   is  obvious.  The 


ican  public  each  year,  (and  the 
amount  seems  to  grow  every 
year)  is  in  part  due  tc  an  un- 
discriminating  and  undemand- 
ing audience  One  reason  for 
this  i<ituation  is  a  lack  of  criti- 
cal knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the      theater  goer       What     the 


fort  against  communism.  «  sma!    power  would  bring  up 

The  Vietoaniese  government  on  it  attacks  on  gTmmds  o  im- 
of  Diem  has  been  "bad  govern-  penahsm  Mme  Nhu  praeiicaT 
^*.«t"  beSnse  of  the  follow  ly  cut  diplomatic  contact  with 
SrUi^t^Hstfc  ^lieie;:  It  t|he  U  S  St.t.  Department 
has  o»dertake«  "whit  •m.  iiev-  She  said.  "Dollars^  «id  weep- 
er done  before,  not  even  by  the   ons,  ye«    but  no  c.virt        ^x^ 

.he      theatergoer       What     the   J^r-'SU-^'i,'/-;^''^.."^  ""«^-t^  ^^^^'^;^ 

„„c.j    ...,w —    Viewer   is   ine   cnance   lo   sec   n  «  «    «-.«-"   i.   •   nation   thsi   ta    cided    that    aid    to    ♦he    *pe^cial 

Ktudio  gives  the  woald  be  actor   play     produced     and     hear     it  JJ*"   """**"  *    The    «tudeiiS   forces   who    were   emplcyed    to 

and  director  a  chance  to  work    evaluated    by    experienced   and  ••%     ""?™3   in    Salron     "as   repress  Buddhists  be  cut     This 

oat    their    own    interpreUtions   knowledgeable    people     and   to  then  ^r'^^^^^'^^l^l^   was     the  first  step  on  the  right 

of   plays  and   have  their  work    thereby  have  his  own  judgment  the     Hanfanaii     aiMi     *^«"»f"  ,  .. 

commented  on  by  authorities  in   sharpened  so   that  he  can  bet  '^,^!^^  .^;^]S^^^^^'''^^^^t\        A   solution    to    South   Viet 

the  Held.  This  Is  proflUble  and   ler    enjoy    we  1  acted,    wed  di  fj"^*' , J/   }zl^Z    L^SS  In    nam  «    political     problems    ap 

practical    learning  -  by  -  e*r*r..   rected.  and  well  produced  plays  iJ^*,,^*'J^''\J^„^,^^   pears  to  be  taking  form    A  mil 

e«ce.  instead  of  Just  classrojjm   while     keeping     aw,.y     from  V^^^^^Ji^^'I^Uo^^^^         ^^    ^^uv   arrested    the    Diem 

theory,  and  serves  as  a  paralUI   worthless  productions.   A  good  crises  P^<~«<^.  •,"***  •*7J'^^   family     assas«in«to^    Pr,^id-nt 

t*  what  can  be  learned  on  the   audience  is  just  as  important  to  tS^^'^jJ^^l.C^-''^^^        Ngo   Dinh   Diem.   hTs  powerful 

hrlrhter  side  of  apprentice  pro-   gcK)d    theatre    as    are    the    best  The  crises  were  never  seuiea.       *     ^^      ^.         ,        r^         . 

friar!  effer^brvarioa.  s^-   actors,  producers  and  directors.  The  Die«  settlemeiit  was  sym-  (Continued  on  Page  :>, 


By  eeiui  at  irij-'  tlir  j,«-t»[M'  in 
tlieir  own  r<>;i<'rial  hi'-tory  (al- 
ter ho^pes  to  r»<iu(e  tht  «  li»<'- 
tive-ness  (if  de  riia):<'^!u«  s  and  »  x- 
tremists  who  (>fteri  liraw  ti|  <iii 
ptere  (tents  te  ra  1 1»  •n.il  i/e  Unir 
.:!  }^i; rut  nts  As  iif)  «'ut'^'i^<'i*«  n 
j'ditcr  lalisl  Carter  has  w-ed  ins 
own  pukilication  l<>  j>resd;t  ihis 
view,  l>ut  feels  Uiat  Itie  <-niy 
realistic  way  of  K<  'ti"K  tin  hiv- 
toTual  inforfuat  KKi  n»te>,,iry 
to  uiid(  rstaiid  an>  (uirent  pi«^- 
hl«-rii   IS  through   tlie    m  Iiooi.n 

Afte>r  this  pre\S4>niaiion  ihe 
fl(K>r  was  oj)en«-d  for  (ju«stM«ns. 
Mr.  Carter  wa^  aske<l  if  he 
thouglit  (iolelwate-r  wouiei  cany 
the-  So-utl^  Carttr  a(  t«  <1  as  if 
this  were  just  a  quest  Kinir^.j,;  of 
th«  oUvious  If  NiXun  <  (iiild 
carrv  five  state-s.  1h*>ri  crrtani'y 
(icldwate'r  wemld  t.irry  nine^. 
Arw  ther  stutient  a^-ke^i  wl.at 
ifi«'  the  P'eiier.'fl  ^'ovrmnit  nt 
•^houlit  lia\e  m  iiu  .Soiitli  Car- 
t»  I  st«ite<l  that  \vlilU  he  d(  e5 
ihm  favor  Federal  'nt«  r\ »  ntun, 
the-  South  iias  been  unah'le  to 
.M»ivc  its  own  [)roble'ms.  Sewne 
Federal  action  is,  con«;«eineritiy, 
iie'Cessary, 

Many  of  the  quest  ion.<  were 
ppe'Cifically  d:re<  ted  to  Carte  r's 
he>me  state,  Mi.ssissippi  In  re'S- 
jx>n.se'  to  a  query  em  why  Misj<?i.s- 
sippi  i.s  particularly  resistant  lo 
integration.  Mr  Carter  repliexi 
that  since  Mis^isiiippi  is  prim- 
arily a  rural  state,  most  whitei! 
e>nly  know  rural  ne'groes  who 
hav'c  a  definite  cultural  lag 
The  "pocket book  '  ijmp'jl*«e 
amonx  many  of  the  state's  bu.sj- 
neR.«mer»  ii  however,  leading  to 
a  more  mcxierate  vie\v  He  did 
ne)t.  on  the  other  "hand,  predict  a 

least,  twenty  years. 


llrlniMlrj    l^eriiir«*« 

H«lmtl«y  Ucrwnra  c<»ncer4iir«»f 
civil  riylitf  will  b€  H«lil  •very 
TH«»Jof  even  in  9  for  the  n*nt 
four  we«lil.  If  intcrctTftd  m  hav- 
ing dinner  witli  one  vf  fH«  tpeok- 
cr«,  pl«ot«  contact  Anifo  6l«ii. 


Mexico 


Visions  From  a  Train 


Cen 


Peter  Could 


To  the  writer,  Mexico  will  always  be  variegated  visions  from  a  train,  a  hurtling 

trniii  Bumewhere  down  across  the  Rio  Grande   and   through   Monterrey    and   San    Luis 

Potosi,  on  to  Mexico  City,  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Puebla  and  Orizaba   the 

seacoast  of  Veracruz,  and  the  jungles  of  Yucatan.  It  is  faces  that  appear  for  an  instant 

as  the  train  speeds  through  a  town,  sudden  smells  and  sounds  and  touches,  and  Kafael, 

the  Mexican  porter  who  leans  between    cars  beside  you  and  becomes,  through  the  magic 

of  his  foreign  tongue,  a  poet,  an  — —      —     ;""     ;  „^^^„ 

sential  syiubol  of  Americanism    public.   (The  U.S.  is  so  eg<>J|"- 
in    Mexico.    In    the   jungles   of   trie  and   nonchalant   that   »5  /v 


artist,  a  raconteur,  a  sage 
He  watches  with  you: 
The  Rio  Grande  is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  is  a  wide  muddy  foul 
trickle;  stray  horses  graze  in 
the  middle,  chewing  water- 
grass.  One  thinks  that  the  es- 
paldas  mojadas,  the  wetbacks, 
did  not  even  have  to  swim 
across.  And  on  each  bank  rise 
the  twin  border  towns,  Laredo 
and  Nuevo  L^aredo,  gloriftfKi  in 
Rong,  but  really  the  ugly-worst 
of  both  of  our  countries,  where 
prostitution  is  a  prime  source 
of  revenue,  and  illiteracy  is  the 
norm. 

Customs  oflficials  are  nice, 
lenient  and  cursory,  you  salute 
them  with  red  wine,  and  watch 
the  country  flash  by.  Immedi- 
ately come  the  buttes  and  cacti 
you  read  about,  among  which 
Cisco  and  Panchc  were  said  to 
light  evil.  But  now,  in  the  train 
and  in  the  tree  less  expanse, 
you  laugh  at  the  foolishness  of 
the  tales. 

In  among  the  buttes  and 
mesas  occasional  towns  appear 
—  you  can  tell  them  by  the 
steeples.  Mexico  is  98%  Cath- 
olic Rafael  mentions  the  town 
that  brags  of  its  365  churches; 
he  sounds  like  a  neighbor  talk- 
ing of  his  geraniums.  But 
churcties  are  omnipresent  and 
jK)werful  and  horne)geneously 
prostrating  Tlie>y  rise-  out  of 
nowhere  .  out  of  e-very  where,  as 

II        (HIS/UIJ        UJ*       .-.mi»<v  1 1  i  jr        II\-Ml 

un.l(  rne-alh  And  you  alrne)st 
fticke-n  at  the  siglit  e^f  each 
church,  particularly  the  gold- 
gilt  ones,  full  of  we^alth  and 
tapevtries  and  valuatilc  paint- 
ings and  costly  sculptures  and 
wexKl'Aorking.  Be'cause  the  In- 
dians ce.me  from  their  mud  and 
tin  can  homes,  cross  eyed  and 
hunch- backed  and  barefeH)t  and 
tiny  and  raggevl.  and  pray 
fanatically,  tearfully,  and  drop 
their  pesos  into  the  plate.  It  is 
wrong;  it  is  nauseating. 

But  Mexico  is  a  land  of  con- 
trast —  there     have     been     im 
provements.    like    the   arrest    of 
cle  rgymen  wearing  their  habits 
on  the  street.  And  it  is  a  riotous 
and    rewarding    day    when    one 
goes     to    an    icon    factory    and 
watches    the    statues    of    Christ 
U'ing  made.   You  can't  take  pic- 
tures    The  molds,  signihcantly, 
are    made   of   rabbit   fat,    which 
has  a  funny  stench     The  plaster 
cenne-s  in  peiwder  fe)rm  and  they 
iusl  add  water.    There  is  a  line 
of    tables;    someone    paints    his 
fee  t.  the  next  woman  paints  his 
1<  gs.  and  so  on  up  to  the  head, 
as   Christ    is   assembled    like    a 
television  set.  oi    like  «   Volks- 
wagen.   The  glass  eyes  come  in 
blue,   green,  or  brown —  they  re 
made    by    a    rich    Luthe^ran     in 
Ge  rm.'  ny.      As    each    Christ     is 
t>ompleted    by    the    lady    lucky 
en(.ugh  to  paint  his  lashes  and 
b*'ard.  she  stands  him  up  to  dry. 
I  saw — the  manager  walked  in, 
through    the   door,    aiming    and 
tossing   his   somorero   deftly   to 
the  side.     It  landed  on  the  head 
of  a  life  sized  Christ,  covering 
his    beatific    eyes.     The    braid 
rwung  back  and  forth.  .  .  . 

The  train  travels  on:  near 
Oaxaca  comes  the  Aztec-Zapo- 
tcc  ruins  of  M'^nte  All>an  and 
Mitla,  where  buildings  are 
made  of  little  stones,  laid  with- 
out mortar  in  designs  in  mul- 
tiples of  the  numbers  three  or 
thirteen.  These  ruins  are  400  + 
years  old.  Ten  years  ago  they 
tried  to  build  a  bank  in  the 
w»mf*  fftRhion.  Today  it  Is  fall- 
ing apart.    But  the  YucaUn  is 


Quintana  Roo,  on  sand-bar 
i.slands  out  in  the  Carribean,  on 
a  mountain  trail  8,000  feet 
high,  you  find  a  store  and  a 
sign  and  a  bottle,  a  piece  of 
economic  colonipJism.  But  not 
the  kind  of  Standard  Oil-United 
Fruit  imperialism  that  the  art- 
ist Rivera  hated — it  is  not  such 
a  curse  Now  militant  groups 
in  the  U.  S.  talk  of  putting  for- 
eign aid  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  modern 
terms,  this  move  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  making  Richard  M. 
Nixon  the  new  U.  S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Venezuela. 

It  is  w«iniing  and  moving,  in 
fact,  to  talk  to  the  Mexicans — 
especiallv   the   provincial   ones, 
like    Rafael — about    the    North 
Americans    and    Kennedy    and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Ken- 
nedy is  Catholic;  he  is  also,  to 
them,    young,    ergo    energetic. 
Almost  to  a  man.  the  Mexicans 
thought   of    Eisenhower   as   the 
symbol     of     bumbling,     nK>re- 
than-middle-aged  North  Amer- 
ican stuffiness,  a  man  who  did 
nothing   significant   for   Mexico 
in  his  entire  tenure.    Kennedy 
IS  a  marked  contrast     He  is  vir- 
tually loved.  Certainly,  in  some 
of  the  towns  and  cities  that  you 
see,    "-viva    Castro"   and    "Cuba 
si,  Kenedi  no"  appear  on  fences 
and   walls.     But    these   are   few 
and    usually    in    seime    state    of 
erasure      And  l«i  Alianza,   l)e  it 
a   we>rking  fact  e)r  simply   a  di- 
vine name,  exists  and  is  there- 
fe)re     an     impre,>ve"ment     and     a 
symlM)!     e>f    hope      Di.senchant- 
ment  will  come;  it  has  come  in 
places,   but   this  reaction  is  far 
fr<)m  the  disgust  e>f  years  past 
Last  year  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment  issued  a  stamp  commemo- 
ratinj!  Kenned\'s  visit  to  Pres- 


ident Lopc'z  Mateos  It  is  siiil 
one  of  the  most  popular  stamps 
on  sale    . 

The  train  bellows  on.  Sight 
dims,  night,  and  poor  Indians 
sleep  on  the  ground  by  th«^  rail- 
road tracks.  But  Com.ir.unism 
should  never  win  in  Mexico: 
literacy  is  grov/ing;  conditions 
among  the  Indians  are  improv- 
ing; the  church  is  too  prevalent 
and  strong.  Presidents  like 
Lopez  Matei^s  are  able  leaders, 
and  the  U.  S.  attitude  is  bound 
to  mature.  Even  more,  the 
semi-democratic  system  is  theo- 
retically and  practically  stable. 

Ycu  see  •ifin«  for  the  one  ma- 
jority party,  PRI  (Partldo  Rev- 
olucionario  e  Institacional), 
within  which  all  the  machina- 
tions ai»d  campaigning  of  our 
two-party  system  take  place. 
After  Die  "best"  candidate  is 
nominated,  his  election  is  as- 
sured The  people  vote  lor  him, 
or  perhaps  for  some  almost- 
powerless  minority  party,  such 
as  the  Communist  As  such,  an 
able  president  #»merges  True, 
the  people  miss  the  thrill  and 
mockery  and  high  drama  of  a 
Kennedy-Goldwater  debate. 
And  the  three  months  in  which 
the  candidates  should  be  cam- 


are  not  even  aware  that  Mexi- 
co is  actually  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  each  of  the  32  states 
even  more  patriotic  than  our 
own  50.)  Patriotism  appears  at 
all  the  fiestas;  it  is  flags  along 
the  boulevards  of  the  unbe- 
lievably cosmopolitan  Mexico 
City;  it  is  the  motivation  for 
every  single  student  in  Mexican 
schools.  They  say.  "1  study  l>e- 
cause  in  my  education  lies  the 
future  of  my  country." 

The    view    from    the    train 
changes  in  perspective;  outside, 
the  country  is  awakening    You 
walk  on  any  night  in  Orizaba 
The     streets     are     empty      All 
around    the    green    valley    the 
mountains  tower,  blocking  out 
useful  rays  and  waves,  like  the 
ones    that    c^rry    television 
beams.    Suddenly   in   the   street 
you    come     upon    a    crowd    - — 
scores   of   people   standing,    sit- 
ting,   holding   babies,    watching 
a     flickering    snowy    television 
set    in    a    store    window.    It    is 
Paladin  in  Spanish;  they  cheer 
his   every    shot;   they    strain    to 
hear   dialogue   among   the   con- 
stant static.  For  hours,  they  do 
not  move.  They  are  enthralled 
by  world-awareness.  But  inter- 
nationalism is  still  far  off    Mex- 
ico de>t'h   not   think    in    te>rms   of 
the  lK)mb    or  the  threat  of  war, 
e>r  the  tensie)n  of  world   leader- 
ship     Time-    is    not    essential,    it 
is      an       al>straet       st  nii  pi  ese  nt 
factor    Happiness  is  widespread 
World  respe)nsil>ility     has     not 
arrived 

And  this  is  the  crux,  the  rci^ 
.son    that     American    diple)rnacy 
lacks  something  vital    Its  <  har 
acteristic,     and    its    fault,     is    a 
kind      of     felt  te)ppe'd      table, 
water-pitcher,   rigid   diplomacy, 
under     which     compromise      is 
fought   for     This    is   wrong;    the 
aim     should     U     a     r.on  conde- 
scending gradual  dissolving  in- 
to companie)nship  and  trust    In- 
ternational     love>     and      under- 
standing and   peace  are-   n<»t   al 
ways    b«^st     won     in    embassie*s. 
and    esp<'cially    when    the    U  S 
has   the   gall,    in   Merida,    Yuca 
tan.    to    place    a    pre  fah    frame 
ranch-typ*'  e-mbassy  in  the  mid 
die    of    an    antique    palm-laden 
colonial  .section  of  town 

Understanding     is     we)n     by 
getting    dirty,     by    hustling    in 
pool    halls    and    cursing    your 
Mexican  opponent  for  his  skill- 
ful   luck     It    is   won   by    l)ecom- 
ing  drunk  in  a  cafe  and  singing 
bawdy  Spanish  songs    It  :t.  w<»n 
by  sitting  on  a  dock  in  th*^  Car- 
ribean   and    talking    to    an    old 
fisherman    of    the    lure    of    the 
sea.   It   is   won   by   taking   shel- 
ter from  the  rain  in  a  doorway 
and   learning   Mayan   from   the 
Indian  standing  next  to  you    It 
IS    won     in     churches     and     in 
brothels,  on  mountaintops  and 
particularly      in      stcond    class 
trains   traveling   somewhere    in 
a    hellish   tropical   jungle.    It   is 
won    by    being    acutely    ob- 
servant,     then      normal      and 
natural  and  unaffected. 

The    basis    of    diplomacy    is 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

brother  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  and  has 
promised  to  relinquish  power 
to  a  civilian  govfinment. 

It  appears  that  U.  8.  cuts  in 
military     aid     created     enough 
anxiety    and   dissatisfaction 
within  the  army  to  force  it  to 
dissolve  the  Diem  government. 
Since  V.  S.  aid  to  the  army  was 
the    source    of    its   power    and 
since  army  support  was  the  es- 
sential  basis  of  Diem's  power, 
the   V.   S.   could    have    created 
conditions    which    would    have 
lead  to  the  capitulation  of  the 
Diem  regime  long  ago  by  cut- 
ting miliUry    aid.    It   didn't,    1 
believe,    for    stronger    reasons 
than  merely  the  fear  of  being 
called      imperialistic,     as      Dr. 
Chuong  contends.    The  U.  S. 
feared     that     weakening     the 
Diem    regime    would    make    a 
communist  take-over  more  pos- 
sible.   As  in  its  Latin  America 
policy    the    13.    S.   supported    in 
the  Diem   regime  an  anti-com- 
munist  government   with    total 
disregard  to  that  government's 
inability    to   govern    efficiently, 
intelligently,  or  humanely.  The 
result  was  internal  revoiution. 
This  time  the  U    S.  freed  itself 
from    an    identification    with    a 
tyranny   in  enough  time  to  ac- 
tually  prevent   South   Vietnam 
from  taking  the  remaining   al- 
ternative left  to  cold  war   bor- 
der states,  namely,  alliance  and 
absorption  into  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sia  or   Communist  Chinese   or- 
bits.    The    U.    S.,    I    hope,    has 
learned  Uiai  it  e.c«ii  oppv/se  tyr- 
annies  of  the   right  as   well   as 
communism,  by  coercing  aiding 
the  military  of  foreign  nations 
to   supjx)rt   the    interest   of    the 
populations  of  these  natie)ns  as 
well  as  the  diplomatic   interest 
of  the  United  States. 


Ifelice  to  Gh'  Oimers 

"\im4mt  9m€twa  3  •!  ck«pt«» 
90  n*  •«f-«f-sfot«  ▼ckiclc  km*  m 
HfMf  f  hm  M|MNi  flM  roud*  — 
kifKwttyt  (Of  NIC  sfcr*  #or  im*i« 
Hmiii  30  eloyt  in  fKc  •||9f«9«f« 
in  any  one  y«or  unUts  prop«rly 
cov«v«4  by  inswr«*nc«,  on^  Hm 
policy  or  o  cottificotc  of  ri»o  pol- 
icy must  b«  corriod  in  tke  cor. 

"If  Hkorc  ••  not  proper  insur- 
■nco,  Hion  tko  vekiclo  is  rofordod 
OS  UNREGISTERED,  os  section  3 
REQUIRES  refistrotion  in  Mosso- 
ckusetts." 
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paigning  are  spent  in  secondary  tact;  tact  is  simply  a  euphenjis- 

matters,     such     as     instituting  friendship     is    something     that 

land  reforms,  for  example,   or  tic    term    for    hypocrisy.    But 

f^aising  needed  laws.  only    develops    from    unadult- 

''  Outside  the  train  small  towns  erated    truth,    character,    a  n  d 

come  and  go  —  they  all  seem  something     far,     far     removed 

alike     a    few    main    streets,    a  from    the    present    "American 


WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

GIARDINA'S  RESTAURAHT 

now  servifig  fine  foods  and  choice  liquors 
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•  TAKE-OUT  ORDERS 
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green  or  vellow-green  zocalo 
(park)  in 'the  middle,  with 
benches  and  trees,  if  they  will 
grow.  You  think  of  Currier  & 
Ives  fantasiei!  of  old  days  in 
the   U.S.   —  sunny   afternoons 


Way 


more  incredible,  with  Mayan  with  town  Iwinds  playing  Sousa 
buildings  from  earliest  pre-  in  the  park  and  people  really 
Columbian  times,  api>arent  interested  in  the  music  and  "J* 
celestial  observatories,  sacri-  show.  In  Mexico  life  is  like 
ficial  springs,  and  multi-col-  that,  with  marching  bands  of 
©red  homed  iguanas  climbmg  children  and  adults,  wonder- 
on  the  walls  Chichen-Itza  a^I  fully  half-out-of-tlme.  Crowds 
Uxmal  hold  ruins  second  only  collect;  lc€  cream  flows,  ceie- 
to  Egypt's  for  art  and  splendor  brating  the  birth  of  an  Hidalgo, 
andmagnificence.  honoring  the  death  of  a  Juarez^ 

But  this  is  too  much  of  the  Patrioti«m,  chauviniam,  are  not 
ttui  uiis  inhibited.  It  is  not  yet  vogue 

Train     hurtling    train,    coca     to  be  blase  Mm icans  love  their 
cola  signs  whix  by.  the  quintes-    city,  their  sUte,  and  theU  re- 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  5,    1963 


CoTernor  Wallace  at  Harrard: 


l^iars  Fell  on  Alabama 


WHATTS 

NEW 

IN  THE  NOVEMBER 

ILANTIC? 


Hy    PETKK  OSNOS 

Monday  eviMuriR,  (iovernor  (leoiKt*  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama siH)ke  on  Iho  pre-announctHi  topic  'The  Major  Fraiul" 
t<»  an  audience  ol  some  1200  students  at  Sanders  Theatre 

of  Harvani  University.  harmful   to   Uie  negro   studio 

The  bulk  of  the  Governor's  Wallace  then  werit  on  lo  point 
address  dralt  with  what  he  ,jut  several  instances  in  which 
called,  tho  frauds  and  deceits"  Clark  had  proven  the  opposite 
ill  'he  N  A  A  C  P  s  case  pre  or  sonuHhing  approaching  the 
!*tMile<l  before  the  Supreme  opposite  to  \h'  true  Kcadings 
roiiit  ir»  Jutu-  1954  The  court's  in  Social  Psychology  (1947;  re 
"■  •'   -"    '"-     '"    ""'^    •"    printed    1952  ^    nccording   to 


d<ei>i(m    called    for    an    end    to 
setjt  elation    in    public    schools. 
AcHordnig     to     (iovernot      Wal- 
I.H  («,   one   Dr    Alfred   W     KelUy 
of    the    Dc'p.irlnu'nt    of    History 
<-.f  Wayne  Sla'e  I'lnver^ity  |>i<' 
ptir<i    the    histi)!  ical    section    of 
thr    N  A  A  C  IV   case     r{etM)rted 
i\       Keli,  V    later     ailioitleil    1«.    a 
tiu'  tun;    of    the    American    IIin 
torical    Associatioti    tliat    v\(iile 
no  actual   he-;  were   ii>K<i   ni   the 
case    sonir     fai  t>     vkm c     cm[)lia 
sized,    d>-  eni|)ha^i/e.i     ^\\(i  <»v<r 
ami  passe<i  !»v  lo      m  the  w    ':<!-; 
of     Wallace    cjuolm^    Thui^:>»l 
i\I  ,,  ,!i,!|  —  "get  by  those  bo>  s 
ci.  >>.\  It    t  here  " 

Ktruieth    n    Ciatk   of    tlie   Dt 


Wallace,  contains  an  article  hy 
Clark    and    his    wife    in    which 
they     present     information     t^a 
thered   from   tests  ad-nimslered 
to   a   mimt)er  of  n«')^;ro   .toidrfn 
at     segr(*K^it<"<i     schools     in     the 
South     and     some    ctnldrt'n     at 
tending     inteurate<i     sehooU     m 
S()rintj(ield     Massachusetts     A( 
cordiftt;    to    the    'lat  »    th<M«'    va'-ic 
no  ad'.'^'Jse  e!te-.'ts  ■"\   t'>**  of^to 
childrtMi   a^  a   rfsult    of   ^«'i;ir,i'a 
tvon,    an<i    thert'    \vert>    some   de 
cidedly    n»-^ati\i'   einotiona!    ir 
aetions  on   the   part    of   the   chil 
drcn   in  Spr  ui.^(ieid 

Wallace    went    <»n    t»    charge 

.,, .-.       that     historical     and     seientih* 

partnient  of  l*syc}\olog>    oi  t  iiy    data  was  matle  up   for    lh«-  pur 
College    was   cited    as    tlw    only    poses  of  the  case     He  i-losed  Ins 

witness    wIm    prestMitfd    e\i- ' 

dence    that    segregation    was 


adtiress   l)y    requesting   that   th« 
ptH>i)!e   of    the   South    be   treat«si 
by  the  federal  goverrmient  like 
any    other    conquered    country. 

The  customs  and  mores  of  the 
conquered  North  Africans  were 
respected  tins   is  a    matter 

of    conscience    if    not    religious 
tx.'lief  our  jmsition  does  not 

en»body   hale  we   have  car 

ried    the    negro    on    our    shoul 
ders 

Tlu-    questions    were    stand- 
ard,    the     answers    equally     so. 
Q     What  do  you   see   as  the   fu- 
ture   of    r.jce    relations    m    Ala- 
bama''     A      Ou'     raee    ndatuwis 
are   line      It    is  oiit.side   a^i'atois 
tlwit     are     cau.sin»i     the     troul)le 
t^     Wh.d   are  your   corn  rcte  rca- 
.son.s    for    se^'reK'at  ion'      A      Irite 
^i  ,) !  M*n     h.tsii'i     vv  Ol  kcd     in     t  h'> 
l»as!      C^     Do   >oii    r  e  a  I  i /.  tr  tin- 
diina^.      >ou     are    doing     to     tlu- 
KiiaK*    of  tin-  U  S.  Ill  other  coun- 
tries '  .\    Our  local  customs  and 
li  ,(dil  ions  shoii  !d  111'    \u    ivf  (  oil 
cell!  to  outsid<i^      l-'ir'.,i  lly ,   Wai 
I.K  (■    said       '  The    ^i)\  c  r  ri  nun  ! 
sho'.;!<ln  t   force  people  to  mi.K." 
WalLuf    i.-.    not    H o-s    !'..irri.-tt 
He  i.s  n«Mthei-  .^liipel  not    wholly 
i^uoiant        He     IS     wionu.     m'T- 

ally    and    hi^toiically;   however 


he  appears  to  believe  (irmly  in 
what  he  says  The  bulk  of  his 
statements  a>-e  easily  refutable 
and  to  the  dedicattnl  integia- 
tionist  seem  absurd,  but  Wal- 
lace can  hold  his  own  George 
Wallace  is  prt^bably  the  most 
dangen>us  foe  of  integration  in 
the  South  and  sadly  enough 
there  were  very  few  at  Sand- 
ers Theater  Monday  nuiht  who 
left  saying  Ik  didn't  deserve 
the  title. 


I.  e  Iters 


tirme    to    exist,    only    less    obvi 
(snsly     The  distribution  and  the 
ii.^er  s   Will   ^o  uiu'lei  (J, r«>u iid      1  tie 
need     for     explot  lat  ion    still    ex 
ists.    a>    do(\s    the    n.e.i    for     >ur 

Ii\  any  case.  th«"  poh.v   of  '.'le 
University   on    the   eni  >r .  -  oKiit 
of    state    rt'gulations    should    b«' 
made    (  it-ar    to    stiiiients    so    Itiat 
caii'ers      .1  i  f      not       iiei'diessl\ 
riiiruHl.   aod    ■^o   Ih.it    .mhuc   o!    ttu' 
tension     e.iii     be     ri'mo\i-d     liom 
undergradoatf   hie  al    Biaridri. 
Jonathan  trt'cdmaii, 
(graduate    Studeni. 
Socioh»i;y    Department 


"Th«  Eift«nhow«r  Administration:  A 
S«lt  Portrait":  An  assassment  by  his- 
torian Oscar  Handlni.  based  In  part  un 
IKo's  new  book.  Mandate  fof  Chan^a. 
"Bo««i  Canaorslilp  in  Paris":  Petar 
I  onnon  reports  on  th«  rigid  censorship 
ol  booths  mnd  maga/ines  m  franco. 
••Tho  Moment":  A  poem  by  Potor 
Davison,  this  year's  winner.  Yaie  Sorios 
o(  YouriKor   Poets 

"The  NoImI  Prixe  WInnors":  A  satir* 
on  American  industrial  research  com- 
p<i(tt«s  ar«d  their  status  inongerinti.  by 
W    J     i    Gordon. 

eiU6   AN   ArLANTK:  LXTRA 

"Blame  Me  on  History":  Souttt  Afrl* 

can  Negro  journalist,  Blok** 
M'xtisane.  tells  of  hi-,  bitter 
tttuiiHi**  to  maintain 
tnt««nty  anJ  selt  r«sp€K;t. 

tvery  irionth  the 
Attant;c  iuov'.Ae:  a 
plattofin  for  niany  of 
ttte  wofll's  most  ar- 
ti<  ulate  dind  <  rtj^tive 
rxffi  ana  women  the 
rt'Milt  I',  alwrtys  entt»i 
till  HI  V.  ,»(ul  infuf  inrt  - 
tiw«*t>tl«*n  t>olliant.a(  - 
<  .ision^illy  profound. 
MiifO  ami  more,  the 
Ariaiitii  i".  finamjj  Its 
w^v  into  thf  h. If  1,1  .  (if 
cJr.r  »»r  rt  I  n>.;  r*",i()t»r^. 
Get  your   copy  loUay. 
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Announcing 

The  Cue 

And  Cushion 

TK«  Exc/ufti  v«  Btlhard  C/«4 

You'll    find    it    most    relomng 

♦  o  p'ay  K'h-afJ*  and  pocWet 
bilhardi,  tKc  games  so  long 
e*^  I  o  y  e  d    by    Royalty    and    So  c  ■  - 

ety. 

TWe  Cue  And  Cuiho-»  >  ■< 
elegant  private  cijb  ^o'  bo»i- 
'^  e  s  s ,  professional  and  unive' 
iify  men  and  women  >  *■  rorn- 
p'etely  new  with  bii'nisKed 
gold     CT'peting        o     l,b"^'>'- 


o  ^jo  ge        on 


Off    e  xb  •  b  '  t    Of^d 


a   refresbmenf   area 

Yoo'l'  f'od  woTien  enioymj 
Cl'jb  B  Nra'ds  during  special 
iadies'  lesionj  ood  coffo* 
part.es  Of  during  mfo'^rnol  com 
petition    omong    ladios*   teomt. 

Coll  tKe  club  (§99-3031) 
and  ask  to  rocoive  momb«r» 
ship  informot^on  or  drofi  in 
ond  talk  wit4i  «(«•  momborsKi^ 
tocrototy.  Club  roies-  (VOO 
p»r  V*mur.  TK«  oddross  ift  S74 
LoKin^ton  Stroot,  WoitKom, 
IMUssocKu  softs,  ocros*  from 
•Ko  rsow  Colonio  I  Monor  Aport- 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
SALUTE:  TOM  C ASHMAN 


Trislar  lM-a«i»e.l  tlie  fii^t  ti  aiis<»«  eariir  lele<  asl,  ami  T.mi 
(ashman  (K.A.,  T'^V  1  a^siitned  tlic  re>j><»risil»ilitv  forliain- 
iru'r  jHTHonnel  ari«l  h«  finliilmti  tours  of  tli'-  anfeiitia  (  (Utijilex 
at  Amiovri.  Ml  III."  !l<-  .«Uo  >j>oLe  to  miiii.i-Mi>  (i\i.  iimI 
»<H  iai  j»ioiit»H  on    til.-    \;uioiin  ,«sjH-<  l"*    ot     IfUlar 

%oi  all  ot  ionrs  aHsi^iuii.Mit  ~  \\AM-  on.i.-<l  liim  tlie 
«H»|toiluiiilv  to  i»aiti<  ip.il'-  Mi  «  hi>{i.ri.  «l  <x.-iil  hut  i>  /» 
inrmlM-r  of  \  l  \  l'^  I'.nv-  liio-n  H.-pat  t-iH-iit  Ih-  i--  hi- 
volve<i  in  llw  irua/tit"  >  <Miiiniiim  aiions  a'ivam'-  01  i-nlrty, 
LeMig  LiiK'H   !"♦    f»;s^>on-.iliie    foi    long   ili>tan»  e   lonumiiiKa 


liofis,  whi'  h  Timst  Im-  effe*  tiveiy  irite^'j  3te<|  with  lo*  al  ner- 
vufs  and    internal  <  onuiiiin  i<  at lon.n  .sy^ienm. 

'lorn  is  juesently  Information  >ti|H-rvisor  at  While 
l*lain.>.  N'-w  Yoik.  whrn-  h»-  is  1  .-spon-^ihl.-  for  ke^'iMUf'  llirt 
^,•e^lerfl  \\>':i  I  oni'  I  nu---  em|»!o\res  infoin'»-(i  of  (iirr.-nl 
telephone   (lev  .•iMpiiu-rits   ..f   I-mhI    an-i    iiatioua!    iiiipoilin    e. 

'loiii  (  a->hio,ifi  Ilk.--  mans  \otin'',  int-n,  is  iiMpalieiif  lo 
make   thm;'^  happe',    {,,r    In-  <    -Mpaiiv    ao'l   hniis^-lf       Ih.-rrt 


I  1  .1  '  ' 

rv:;.;.'   .-;;;.■  .1    '<•  -*<•  -^.^im--.-"    i-»   iii<»i»-    v>»-i"  imh.ii 


or    rrwai<ie<l    than    in    ih.-    (a-.t  -^r  ou  mg   teh-phone    hu-^ne-^s 


BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


rmmst 


TELEPHONE  MAN  OF  THE-MONTH 


N«VMiiber  5,  1963 
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Page  Seven 


Marijuana  Seizure 

(Continued  /rom  Fnmt  Page) 
campus,  police  were  called  in  lo  (U-al  with  the  problem  of 
tracing  and  cutting  off  major  sources  of  supply.  Morrissey 
noted  that  the  University  could  no  longer  ignore  the  situa- 
tion without  complicity  and  had  no  techniques  of  its  own 
to  deal  with  the  sources  of  supply.  He  added  that  the  in- 
former would  be  expected  to  contact  the  police  if  the  Uni- 
versity failed  to  do  so,  putting  the  students  under  even 
greater  pressure. 

In  a  statement  is«ue<i  Saturday  afterniKm,  Morrissey 
declared  that  the  students  involved  **are  receiving  full 
legal  protection"  through  the  University  and  through  pri- 
vate legal  counsel.  The  University  also  provided  bail  U^nds 
for  them. 

Morrissey  later  Ktate<l  that  "In  consideration  of  the 
students  involved  in  this  case,  arul  their  complete  coopera- 
tion with  both  University  and  j)olice  authorities  the  Uni- 
versity does  net  intend  to  summarily  foreclose  their  edu- 
cational futures. 

'The  students  have  committed  a  serious  crime  and 
they  must  \ye  punished,  biit  they  have  greatly  assisted 
Brandeis  in  its  effort  to  etid  illegal  practices  on  the  c^m 
pus." 


HONG  YUNG 


30   Crefcent   Street 

erownd  fke  c«>n»er  from  Grever  Crenie 

Ve  Do  Anythinif 
QtMlity  Shirt  Service 

20c   Per  Cettoii  Skirt 
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Diomonds  —  Wotches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Watch    Repairs — Jewelry    Repoirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

2M  Moe4y   Street^   Wekkem 

WuUham's  Finest  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4-4080 

Spoci^t  IN«co«Ni«  to  Bff<MMloM  itudemH  om^  F«<wltir 


BrentM  L  Tyler 

Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

Friendly  Service 

692   Moit.   Street 
TW  3-4S0S 


THIS  SPACE  FOR  RENT 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Wolthem  Super  Market 


TW9-23 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  -  LANV1N  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING       FREE  DELIVERY       HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Waltham 

Route   128  —  ExiH  48  ond  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS    FOR    SPORTS   TEAMS 


B«nqM«t  and  Function  Fociltt»««  tor  Up  to    ISO  Persons 
Feofurin^  Rib  Room  Roost  Bcel  and  Succulent  Moinc  Lol»stcr 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 


Coll    TWinbrook    9  8700 


.  rREE!  • 

PROM  by  Bonnie  Doon 

759^6  Wool,  259^(   Nylon 

Shrink  Resistant 

Sizes  8,  9»A,  10  to  11 

Topaz,  Cognac,  Mild  Gray, 

Charcoal,  Black,  White, 

Navy,  Polo,  Appleseed, 

Red,  Green,  Chargreon, 

Breen,  Brown,  Maroon 


Remember  Your  10%  Patronage  Refund 

BE  PREPARED 

TO  KEEP  WARM 

THIS  WINTER 


$"^95 


2'*  and  Up 


2 


00 


$loo 


BUY  SIX  PAIR 
GET  ONE  FREE 

TOUCHDOWN  by  Maru. 

All  white 

90%  Wool, 

10%  Nylon  Crew 

Machine  Washable 

Sizes  9,  10,  11  12,  13 

$|00 

TiREElT 


1 

^l****  and  Up     I 


Men's  and  Women's  Scarfs  'a"  ^oo'  ^^^  casbmere) 

Hats *jL'*  and  up    Hat  Bands 

Earmuffs *1®**  Gloves 

"Buy  Where  You  Save  . . . 

Save  Where  You  Buy" 

BRANDEIS  COOP 

572  SOUTH  STREET 
Tel.  899-2214  Waltham^  Mass. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Hvfmh^  %,  IMS 


Judges  Upend  Lowell  Tech,  24; 
Stop  W.P.I.,  1-0,  in  Soccer  Action 


defeated    I^owell 
ill  the  last  home 


By  FETE  WEINER 

Victory  was  sweet  last  Saturday  as  the  Brandeis  soccer  team 
Tech  :V2  in  overtime.  The  Judges  scored  their  second  straight  victory 
(rump  nf  t  ht»  season  nlaved  in  a  cold  and  dismal  drizzle.  ..     .    ,  i   i?  *   i 

•^"""  '  Bra.r.i:r:-  ZLI  .  2-1  lead  late  in  the  fourth   P^"'^- /r^'-^;>"rwrrl..f '^ 
Cffi  the  Judges'  Befich 


Hoop-La:  Part  One 


Jeff  Cohen 


Brandeis 
mo  to  be 

that    the 


Last  spring  I  iried  to  assess  the  pi>tential  of  Ihe 
athl.'tic  pro^^raro  At  that  tune  I  stated  what  seems  to 
the  most  hasie  fact  of  athletic  life  here  -  namely 
den.jrtmrnl  must  fmf)lK«.si/f  «»iu-  spt)rt  ,     ..     ,,     ,i         :  . 

Siore  to  tMy  mmd.  lliat  sport  must  be  basketball  this  is 
thr  'nst  of  a  sorits  of  columns  on  the  prospects  of  the  Brandeis 
basketball    s.«asor>   that    opens   agamst   Maine,    Decen.ber    ^ 

RctuitiiriL;    from    l<i>l    vear's   varsity    are    guards   C.ary   C.oia- 


iHTK  Steve  Smith,  ami  co  captain  Kd  Sukemck;  and  f«'' ^-J 'J'^^^^^ 
Steve  Heller.  Dave  K[)stem  and  co-captam  btu  l»ar.s.  In  addition 
Ririue  HymofT  Mitcfi  Komaiko,  Mike  Leiderman,  Mel  Segal  and 
Joe  Perkins  wlio  vveri'  not  out  for  the  varsity  ast  year  are 
lakmK  a  slot  at  helping  the  ball  club  Segal  w.rked  with  ast 
year's  varsity  through  the  practice  season  and  into  the  flr^t  ft  w 
games,   but  saw  only  limited  action  and   dropped   out   afccr    hall 

the  s*.' a. son  j    *        »i       r ,-  ♦    fi,>>,.    i-i 

There  is  some  lieight  on  this  squad  for  the  first  tmy'  lo 
thr-ee  years  but  n.ither  of  the  big  men,  Segal  or  Kom.uiu),  have 
nlaved  (.rgain/ed  basketball  in  the  pa>t  few  years 
^  Both  stand  at  (5  4  and  have  the  potential  to  give  Oliri  some 
rebounding  strength  Santo  Cimino.  t>>e  « -  -^^>P^»*'"^'>.''^'.  ^'  '^^^'^'^^ 
a  hue  .oh  rei).,uuvi.ug  last  season  is  not  ou.  'his  year  but  chances 
are  the  Judges  will  need  all  of  Komaiko  and  Segal  s  heiga  to 
rebound  with  anv  consistency  against  some  very  big  teams  inis 
.MN.son  Both  big  men  m-ed  to  Ix'  taught  positioning  arid  o.  use 
their  height  and  weight  in  moving  toward  the  basket  I  he  two 
but  Segal  esp<ciallv,  have  been  working  very  diligently  and  il 
hard  work  is  any  Vr.ter.oM  should  co.oe  along  well  under  the 
iuieiage  of  ct>aches  Olin  and  Bi)oth 

The  back  court  is,  as  always,  fairly  strong  The  addition  of 
Ru  rue  HymotT  could  be  crucial  A  hue  ball  player  m  all  respects. 
Rielne  move,,  the  ball  well,  knows  how  to  pass  and  can  score 
from  the  ha.  kcourt  (loldberg  proved  himself  to  be  a  hue  shooter 
last  year  lead::;g  all  Bran<lto^  seorrr 
^.iiiM'    av-tage      (iary    is   a    smooth    l>all    .       .      ^   ^  ^ 

livi^tler    t)ol   ms   weakner%>e-,  »>ii  u*. '<  r..w   tiurl  at   cirv.c:,  .a;. 
Smitti  1^,  the  type  of  ball  player  every  coach  looks  for 

He  IS  in  a  word  tougti  He  battles  when  be  is  m  there  and 
is  far  and  away  the  best  defensive  ball  player  ori  the  scjuad 
H..  problems  lie  in  committing  himself  too  early  when  on 
defense'  and  a  certain  shyness  on  otTensi'  Smitty  Pr^>ved  tha 
be  can  score  as  proven  by  his  performance  against  Harvard  last 
season  but  he  is  still  reluctant  to  take  the  shot  when  he  has  it. 
■  The  addition  of  FVrkins  should  give  the  Judges  moi-e  muscle 
in  the  forecourt  to  go  with  the  scoring  punch  of  I  ans  and 
Heller  Steve  who  Ix-camc  more  and  more  important  to  the 
Brandeis  otTense  as  the  year  went  on  last  season,  has  in^en  having 
trouble  with  h..  ..yes  di:r:r.g  the  ear  iy  jKjriuuis  ot  the  practice 
period  and   may   bt-   lost  to   the  Judges  through    IX-cember 

Dave  Epstein  may  U-  coming  into  his  own  thus  year  His 
improvement  since  the  end  of  last  year  has  been  little  short  of 
Ipectacular.  He  is  moving  well  under  the  basket.  rel>ounding 
vTell  and  .h<K.ting  accurately    If  he  continue:,  to  improve  he  could 

^'"'  '*ThVcoHaptains  have  a  doul)ly  difT.cuU   job  this  s<>a.son 
addition  to  their  dutie>  in  keeping  the  l>all  club  together,  a  task 


v.'ilh    a     i:<  B 
player    on    otT 


i)oirils  per 
'ux  and  a 
•  •  •  ..1  ti  t 


ihai  may  be  far 
their  exfK-rience 
of  the  scoring  t)tirden 
are  es,s4-nt  tally  scorer  > 
Will  be  called   upon 


fr./ir.    sin. pie 


Pans 


( > 


O'm    will    be    relying    heavily    on 
a    tine   shooter,    must   take   a    good    deal 
on   himself      Neither    Kpstein    nor    Perkins 
and.   with  Heller  out  of  the  lineup,   Pai  i.s 
take  up  the  slack 


Stu,   who  reported  heavier  and  stronger  thi«  year    ha 


Kddie 
floor,    moves 


drivm,;  extremely  well  and  rebounding  strongly 
best  pasM^r  on  the  club  and  a  stern  leader  on  the 
the  ofTen.M-  well  and  is  C(K)1  under  pressure  ,      ,   .. 

Olm  has  made  it  clear  that  the  appointment  (.f  thes*-  two 
AH  CO  captains  does  not  assure  a  starting  position  for  either  of 
ihem  bv.t,  d  is  obvious  that  they  will  U-  key  men  in  whatever 
type  of  ofTens*"  he  plays 

Ts^eKi  w'-k  a  lo<»k  at  the  freshmen. 


I^well  to 
score  the  tying  goal  and  send 
the  game  into  overtime  Cheer- 
ed on  by  a  vcK'iferous  ben^^h, 
Wilmon  Waiien-Bryan  took  a 
lead  pass  from  Assim  Erdilek 
and  beat  two  defenders  as  he 
directed  a  perfei-t  kick  into  the 
Lowell  goal  at  2:30  of  the  over- 
time pi/riod,  giving  Brandeis  a 
hard  fought  and  well  liesi-rved  1 
victory 

The  Judges  took  an  early  I 
lead  m  tlu-  game  on  a  goal  by 
left  inside  Cadman  Mills  at  ^ 
5  50  of  the  first  period  Cadman  i 
took  advantage  of  a  scramble  j 
in  front  of  the  Lowell  goal  to  | 
kick  the  ball  tiirtuigh  a  mass, 
of  defenders  and  teammates  for 
the  first  score. 

Ted  Tokarz  tallied  for  l>>well 
Tech  at  3 MO  of  the  second  per 
ukI  to  lie  the  game  at  II  His 
kick  was  a  long  boot  that  went 
over  the  t>ut-slretched  hands  of 
Coahe  Steve  Steire  Jeft  Pan 
ken  .s<"ored  at  14  LO  of  the  sec- 
ond period  to  gi\t  Brandeis  a 
2   1    lead 

Brandeis  dominated   the  play 
in    the    third     period     although 
they    could    not    break    throug'h 
to      score       Akar      Burduroglu. 
Lowell's    goalie,    made    several 
sptHtacuIar    saves    on    shots    by 
Panken       an<I       Dan       CW>asun 
Akar's     brother,      Arkan      Bur 
duroglu       l^)weli's     center     for 
ward,    missed    a    sroting    o[>|>«>r 
tun  It  y    on    a    peinll>     kick    late 
in  th.e  th^r  ^   jwrnid     .\rkan     onv 
of  New    Kngland  -.   1<  adinu'   seor 
ers.   was  shut   out    bv    the   Bran 
dels      defensive      lines      led      by  , 
Tommy   OX'allaghan   and   Steve 

Swartz  i 

I 

I       The   Brandeis   deft'nsive    lines. 

I  suffered     a     lapse     late     in     the, 
fourth   peri',>d    allowing    l/owell  j 
to    tie    the    s<"(>re     Ttxi    Tokarz 
faktNi     Terry     Kemper     out     of  j 
position   and    managed    to   sc'ore  j 

on    a    2    on     1     play    at     1 7  ()4 

I  Wallen  Bryan     sent     the     exhi 
larated  boys  to  the  showers  ten 
minutes    later    when    he    se<jre<l 
the    winning   goal 

^       In  the  game  played  last  Tues 
|p  J  day.     Firandeis     d»fe<iletl     Wor- 
cester    Pt>lyteehnical      Institute 
10     The    game    was    played    in 
freezing    weather    on    a    muddy 
and       slippery        field         Assim 
Erdilek  scor«Hi  the  decisive  yoal 
on   a    penalty    kick    at    10  20    of 
1       ^  1  the   fourth    peri'xi     Steve   Stern 
.        played  a  fine  game  at  goalie  as 
lie  h<  Id  WPI   scoreless  and  gave 
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2  speakers 

1  set   eorphones 
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411    Stereo 
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SYMPHONY    HALL       ft 


CLANCY  BROS.  & 
TOMMY  MAKEM 


Learn  To  Box!! 


B«  •  ntcfftvr  in  Hm  ait  •# 
4«f««M.  Ea^rt  froin«r«'  MClWts 
can  b«  your«r  No  •^niiiMCNf 
n—4m4.  Form  o  compos  koxiof 
clob  omona  yoor  frton^t  for  Utm, 
■olf-confMonco  •nd  tool  pkytkol 
fifooM.  Comploto  iMOckoro  o«4 
Umoos  ono  4ollor.    So«4  to: 

PHYSICAL  ARTS  GYM 

343  aiotofli  Stfool 

Mompsfodl.  Lofif  lalo«4,  N.  Y. 
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SERYKENTER 

U-MAUL 
TRUCKS  ond  TRAILERS 


ECONO.    CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 


809   Main   Street 

(Corner  of  Sccon) 

WALTHAM,    MASS. 
TWinbrook    3-9338 
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BEAUTYVILLE 

380   MOODY   ST.,   WALTHAM 

SjKH  i.ili/ini;    \\\    Hi^li  Slyliii^   C^iits 


893  9245 


OKtfS    DAiLV 


:uh!  Soli    !^()<ly  Tci  iiuik'ULs 

PARKING    IN    THE    REAR 

7    A  ^;       le    ?.M  SATUROAY     « 

Walk,  in    Semce 


893  9246 
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MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italian  Restaurant 

PIZZA,    SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,   SEA    FOOD 

n  AM-llP.M. 
Siindoy,  3  P  M.-ll    P.M. 

FAST  TAKE  OUT   SERVICE 

619   MOODY   ST. 


Yr\. 


Open  Tuet    fKn*  Th«r«. 
and  Sot  .  11   AM     12  PM 


rw   4  3471 
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X-Couiilrv  Tt-am  Dofcaud 
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W.P.I,  in  Final  Mccl 


The 


By  STEVE  GOLDSTEIN 

P»randei.H   cross    country    .s<jiia<l 


was  mainly  a  hmuji 
to  Worcester  F*oly  ircnnudj^ 
Institute  The  winners,  who 
copfM-d  seven  of  the  first  ten 
places  were  led  by  Ken 
Hosteney  who  tourned  the  4  2 
mile  coiirsf  \u  the  winning  time 
of  22  21 

The  Brandeis  trio  of  Ed 
Gastonguay  Don  Florman.  and 
AI  Gonzague.  plactni  third, 
fourth  and  hflh  These  three 
runners  were  the  mainstays  of 
the  squad  throughout  the  year. 
Coach  Crawford  is  expecting 
s<^»me  e«cellent  running  from 
them  during  the  indoor  season. 

Although  the  record  of  this 
years  team  was  a  poor  one. 
coach  Crawford  has  many  rea- 
fton.9  for  Vx'ing  optiuiisiic  at>out 
the  future  He  will  lose  only 
tvio  runners  becau.se  of  gradu- 
ation Also,  not  only  will  he 
have   co-captain    Don    Florrnan 

_  .4  . .  ^_  i^.  ^  K«<»        «l«r»        t   «■'  o  f  «r  «k 

promising    freshmen     Included 
among    the    freghmen    are    Al 


(linx  .sea.son  liy  (iropping  a 
Technical 


Brandeis    its'    first 

tory   in   two  years  i 

The  Brandeis  phenomenon  of  | 
inipn>ving    as   the   season    nearsi 
an  end  appears  to  he  happening 
again     The    Judges    alloweii    32 
goals    in   their   first    four   games 
and    14     in    the     last    six     They 
have  won  three  of  Ww  last  four 
games    and    si>ort    a    3  6    record 
with   fcrur  away   games   remain 
.ng  Brid4e{x>rt.      Coast      Ciuard 
aiKl     U    of     Rh<Klr     Island     and 
Mass.      Maritime      The     Judges 
I  may    have    a    chance    to    even 
I  their  record  if  they  continue  to 
play  good  defensiv<'  s<Kx-er  and 

.,,.,.,  rememl>er  not  to  let  down  late 

21-.',4  decision   j^   ^^e  game. 


cIo.h^hI   out    what 


ATTENTION  ALL  DRIVERS! 

From  Out   of  Stote?      Been  Cancelled?      Hof  Enough 
Coveroge?  Do  You  Hove  Insurance  and  Plofe  Problems? 

Let    BRENNAN    INSURANCE    AGENCY    Handle    tha 
Problemf  and   Leove  the   Driving  to 

RISKS  TIME 


ALL 


You  ! 
PAYMENTS 


CotirfcDtM  find  Reliable  Si'Tvxce 


Breitnan  Insurance  Agency 

5   MAIN   STREET,   WATERTOWN    SQUARE 
Phone  926-0881 


Gonzague    who    was    the    only  j 
runner    on    the   team    to    win   a  1 
meet     this     season,     and     Dave 
Ciordon.  who  although  he  came 
out     at     mid  season,     exhibited 
some  fine   potential. 

In   'ddition,   coach   Crawford 
has  i  istilled  an  excellent  spirit 
and    competitive    nature    in    his 
runners     All    the    members    of 
the    squad    worked    extremely 
hard    throughout     the     season. 
Mogt  indicative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  cross  country  team  was 
the  actions  of  Dan  Hibshman,  a 
freshman,    in  the   meet   against 
W    P    I    Dan  arrived  :ibout  two 
minutes  after  the  m€?et  had  be- 
gun   However,  he  did   not   be- 
moan his  fate   out  rather  took 
off   after   the   runners,    already 
some  400  yards  ah?ad  of  him 
He  refused  to  quit  and  finli?h#»d 
the   race   on   what   was   an   ex- 
tremely cold  day. 


????????????▼▼▼▼▼?▼▼▼?▼▼??  fyi'i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^!S 
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Clot*sf   loundromot 
H»  Brondeit 


LAUNDRY  AND  CLEANING  VILLAGE 

1025C  Main  St.  -  Near  A&P 

at   9anks   Square,   Woltham 


Va 


PRICE  SALE  FOR  BRANDEIS  STUDENTS  &  FACULTY 
DRY  CLEAN  HRST  GARMENT  AT  REGULAR  PRICE 
AND  GET  SECOND  CLEANED  FOR  HALF  PRICE 


-I 


Reg. 

Suift 85c 

Skirt!    50c 

Sweoten 50c 

Jockett 50c 


Vi  Reg. 

42c  Trouteri    50c 

25c  Slacks        50c 

25c  Ploin   Dresses    75c 

25c  Cloth  Coott 95c 


V% 
25c 
25c 
38c 

47c : 


This  Coupon  Must  8«  Prosentod  to  Receive  Holt  Price  Sole. 

\900v    «/«««••    r^wT.     I  <mf     STSw* 
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BRArlDLiS  UillVLRSlTY 
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CIRCULATION 

The  Justice  Circulation  Depart- 
ment requests  thot  ony  deport- 
ment or  office  tkot  is  not  receiv> 
ing  copies  .  .  LET  US  KNOW! 
You  moy  «ven  get  whot  you  wont. 


•     HILF    ^ 

A  very  curious  rl>in«  ties  b««ii  bep. 
^JlMning  tv  our  stotf  —  tiMy  94  •«•# 
^ftar  storiws  enrf  disappear.  W«  l»«v« 
prown  so  soriously  co«tc«rnod  that 
wo  or*  considorinp  placing  thoir 
nomos  in  o  missing  porsons  cwlumn 
wnlosi  they  sltow  up  tonight  at  7:00 
in    Moilmon    bosomont.    .    .    . 

Tho  PHANTOM  wolcomos  anyone 
«is«  who  would  like  to  roviow  rise 
issue  or  ioin  the  sodly  doplotod  stett 
at    this   time. 
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Governor  Terry   Sanford  of  North  Carolina  speaks  to  students  after  (ien   Kd   S   lecture   Nov. 
14.    Review  on  page  four. 


Dean  Berger  Suffers 
Mild  Coronary  Attack 

Dean  of  University  Resources  Clarence  i\.  lierjjer  suf- 
feied  a  mild  coronary  attack  at  his  home  last  Monday 
morning,  but  is  currently  out  of  serious  danger. 

HerK*'''  ha.s  been  contined  to  c<>mi)lett'  bedrest  for  two 
weeks  al  lU'th  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  liave  visitors.  ♦ — 

50  Fresh  men 
Struck  Down 
By  Chowder 


Petition  Protests  New  Guest  Fee, 
Requests  Suhstantial  Reduction 


I  He  is  expected  to  return  to 
work  only  after  loniplele  re- 
cuperation. President  Abrann  L. 

:  Sachar  is  presently  taking 
chars:e  of  Berg:er*s  official  ac- 
tivities. 

The    attack    (K^curred    after    a 

I  weekend   devoted   to  dedication 

I  ceremonies   for    the   newly-con 
I  structcxl  Swig  dining  hall. 


Over    Tifty    freshmen    were 
stricken    with    mirun    food    poi- 
soning   early    last    Saturday 
Berger  serves  in  a  key  policy    morning     New    England    fish 
making  role  as  senior  adminis-    chowder,    served    FViday    night, 
trative   officer   after    the    Presi      is    the    suspected    cause    of    the 
dent    He  came  to  the  Universitv    !l!ness 

at    the   time   of    its   foundini?    m         OtTieials    at    Sherman    Dming 
HHK    .i>     1    st>ecial    assistant    to    Hail,    where    all    those    afT«-fted 


A    newlv    iiist  il  ii!  ed    I'inc   dollar   fee   for   ovr^riiiv-d 


'I'he   i)et  11  :"•!.    \^  Mn 
abolition  of  the  I  uii'  <-r  a  ".-iih-'aiit  i;i! 

Dean  ot    KesideruM'   Kntfi    1,.    Ut-aii 
althoujs'h    slu'   noted    thai    ihf    i.'>.>ue 
With    Council    ()rt'Miiiiii    Victor* 
Hausner   anci   C'ouikiI   >«'<"retarv 

A.      .  T^  I 

1 1 1  li    o  1  a  Li . 


j.niests   rm  campus   hrouj-'hl    forth 

111     i  n<-    (  H'CIMor  1. 

huiidifd  signatures,  requc^U  I  ho 
f  •■diu-tion"  of  t  h*'  fee. 

ha>   dfr'iined   to  conniKTi'   <m\  the  rule  at   tins   tinte. 
WDu'id    ['r'>l»ably   be  di^t'ussed   al    a   nieetiii^'^  tiniav' 


U'Mi    ihai    asks   reconsKJ.'i  ;im  )i 
1    has  alreads    gathered  se\era 


the     Pr  »•■^K^('nt 

1        iki'fore     conutig     to     Br  nidfis 
li.  I  ■j.r  lau^tU  S()ciol<)>4>    at   Wav 
\  .1  \  :\       I '  ni\  i^r-^it  y .       vvheif       \\v 
v\;  ott    Time,  l^ud/[;et  and  lluotaii 

!  Kehavior    vsith    Pitch    and    ^ilr^)- 
kui     III-  has   al<i>   ser\'('(l   as  New 
F.Mulatul    Diri-ctor    of    the    Anli 
Defam;'ti')ii    League. 


1    five    dollnr    deno<?it    that 


1 1 .  >i>  1 1 


1 1  1 11 1  II 


*  I 
1 1  ■«. 


The  new  rule  states  that  an> 
overnight  gui-st  octupyitig  a 
student's  Ix'd  on  campus  nuia 
pay  a  fee  of  live  dollars  In  vv 
turn  he  will  be  jirovided  with 
Unen  service  for  that  night 
whether  or   not    it   is   recjuested 

Before    this    year,    tlure    tiad 
been  a   rule  requiring   guests  to    these     rule>    tiave    occurred     hy 
register   and    to   pay    one    dollar    students   who   refu;a'  to  pay   the 
for   any    linen   u.swl.   along    with    o\ernight    f«'«v 


1   I     I  I  (  '  11  H    (.1 

\\  nt'ii 

I'ncler  ttie  new  regulations 
students  who  have  guests  must 
also  file  forms  in  trij)licate  and 
ol)tain  permission  of  their  resi- 
dent counselois.  and  must  do 
>o  at  least  two  days  m  advance 
of   the    visit 


ue 


Widespread   violations  of  '  Pambridj.'^e  last   November  11,  the  llrandeis  novice  debaters 

for    the 


UBS  Begi 


Kyoto 


Won    tro[)hu"; 
team. 

Upholding    th«-  afVirmative   ou,^ 
this    year  s    national    topic.    Re 
solved      that    th«*    Federal    (lov 
eiJiMient    sh.ould    gviarantee    the 
oppnrturnty    lor    a    higher    edu 
cation      to     all      qualified      high 
school  graduates,  were  Barbara 
Bernstein    tiS  and  Barry  Morns 
'67     I'hey  achievc'd  a  ii  2  record 
against      tournament     conipeti 
tion         riie       negative       t  e  a  in  . 
Ofnise     Selden      67     and     Ken 
I,<vin      fiH.     had     an     undefeated 
record   of   5  0 

I)el>a1 'ng    ttns    past     wefk«-nd 
.  ,1  ..         at  St    Jos.'pris  C'..il<-k;e  in  r»hila 

The  project   was  be^'uri   this  summer  on  t  fie  .-^Ugfjirest  ion    fj^lphia     the   varsity  team   came 

of   the    I'nited    States    1  nf.u  u.at  ion    Ak.MMUv    in    cooperatmn    in   6th    ph.;  e   with   a   7  5    score 
.    ,       ,         .  .     ,  ,    ..       .  ,-  II-  The    atrirmativf    d.l>.ilers,    Mike 

With  the  America!!  t  ultural  <  enter  m   Kvoto.  and   is  t)eing    T^..riwwt    t\\   ',ui\  F.ra    Skiu    64 


had  eaten,  expressed  coruern 
over-  tile  evt-nt  "We've  been 
opetaling  for  fifteen  >«ar>.  and 
[)r  idc  iiinsel\es  on  our  food,  ' 
><od  oiu^  When  peoph-  get  sick, 
we  worry   alxiut    it 

There  has  l)een  no  dehnite 
determination  of  the  cause  Al- 
though manv  freshmen  went  to 
Stoneman  Infirmary  for  tluur 
rati.'jPi.i  of  Ka<>j>tM  talf.  oHiciais 
at  lilt-  inuirnary  knew  nothing 
alxiut    the   illness 

Dining  hall  oflicials  said  that 
they  would  have  liked  to  trace 
down  the  cause  if  possible,  but 
no  one  had  mentioned  anything 
to  them  until  it  was  too  late  to 
do  anything 

Freshmen     blamed     the     fish 

c^jowd<>r    Ix'cau.s*'    an    informal 

,  .  ,  .4  ,  survey    had    revealed    that    all 

top     Inian    team,    anci    top    negative    ,,„,^^,    stricken    had    eaten    the 

i  sou{) 


bating  Team  Wins 
Trophie.s  at  Harvard 

Scoring  R-2  in  the  first   anmial  Novice  Tournament    in 


Network  Exchange 

The  rniver>ity  I^roadcasting  Service  has  initiates!  a 
cultural  exchanK*'  program  with  the  Doshisha  I  niversity 
Broadca.st  ing  Station  in  K\'oto,  .Jaj)an. 


managed    ther<'    t)y    nieinbers    of* 
tlie   Doshi^ha    Fnglisfi   .Sj/eakmg 
Society 

WBRS  partici{)ates  in  the 
program  as  part  of  the  I'r.uer 
s  1  I  y  Broadcast  ing  S  e  r  v  i  c  e, 
which  is  the  on.y  direct  linked 
college  network  in  the  United 
States. 

LIBS    was    first    conf^eived    in 
the  winter  of   1962  6'J  by  mem- 
bers   of    th.>    WBRS    Stat!      Tho 
original     memtx-rs    were    Bran- 
deis, Boston   Lull versit>  ,   Massa 
chusetts     Institute    of    Technol 
ogy,  and   Harvard     Boston  Co' 
lege    has    recently    joined    as    a 
full      mcnib(-r.     and      Wclbslcy 
C<>llege   participates   on   a    tape 
exchange  basis 

UBS,      l>y     aiding     exchange 
on     a     {K-rson     to    person     level 
with  Kyoto,  will  attempt  to  im 
prove    the    contact    already 
established    on    liie    diplomatic 


Old  formal  level 
Boston  ha\'e  long  be<'n  relate  d 
,i>  .>.ist.-r  cities"  owing  to  their 
iich.  cultural  and  historic  en- 
vironments, and  the  lari^e  num- 
l)ers  of  uu!\ frillies  liiey  each 
(  onta in. 

Hov^ar<i    I.evin,    LIBS    coordi- 
nat«)r    for    WBHS,    r:):^imented 

"W{^  ho[)e  to  receive  sucli  tliiiigs 
as   |)roKrams  (m\   K\oto's  nuisic. 


Plerland     f>4    and    Fra 
— I  had  a  3  2  .cverall  record     Allan 

Kyoto    and  '  ^'i^'^^^"^'*"    *'"  ^'^"^  Debby   LewK 
'65  scored   4   1    for  the  negative 
Miss  Lewis  won  a  trophy  as  ttie 
fourth     t)est     sp»'aker      in     t  h  e 
tournan.ent       The     B  r  a  n  d  <<  i  s 

.  i ' ' '  '^  'I  m  1  Tit 


te.iMi    haU 
last    vear 


V*.  V  >  U     1 1  i  1 


Gen  Ed  S  Features 
'Dadaisl'  Ducliamp 

Marcel  Duchamp,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oadaist 
movtMtient.  will  sv>eak  at  a  (ien.  Fid.  S  leidiire  on  Thur.sday, 
November  21st  at  7:b<)  at  Olin-Sang.  He  will  show  ana  dis- 
cuss sbdv's  ot  his  own  work. 

The  Oada  movenient  of  \\'i>rld  War  1  Europe  was  i 
S'H'ial.  ixilit  ic.il,  a-  well  as  artistic  revolt  again.^I  a  w.rild 
v«.hich    condoned    the    atrocnifx+ 

of  war  and  caused  the  des  ds  at)stract  limits  As  a  stat«»- 
truction  of  the  individual  The  m*""t  of  his  profound  disguest 
Dadaists  rulicuied  the  artistic  f'^r  ttn-  bourgeois  conception  of 
formulas  and  tradit-op.s  which  art.  he  exhibited  his  ready- 
msisled  I  hat   ;^i  t  uiunI  be 


theater,  radio  an.-i  Tv^  as  we.'l 
as  information  about  her  uni 
versifies  UriS  will  send  ex 
amples  of  F^oston  area  culture, 
including  concerts,  folk  music, 
lectures,  student  acnvitics  and 
the  history  of  Boston 

ITLS  needs  students  interest 
ed  in  doing  work  such  as  pro 
gram  planning.  typing  and 
writing  for  both  this  project 
and  its  other  activities.  There 
Will  be  a  meetiiig  for  all  inler- 
«^sted  studeii!s  ihis  Thurstiay  at 
7  ;ni  m  the  new  WBPS  studios 
(t>ascmenl  of  Alailinan  t\nrn:i^). 


PVRKINCi    Ki:(iVI  ATIONS 

The  office  of  ihe  Dean  of 
Students  wishes  to  correct  a 
notice  in  the  November  5th 
issue  of  the  Jl  STICT  *  re 
RardinK  on  campus  parking 
on  weekends. 

The  same  re^:ulations 
which  apply  between  the 
hours  of  6.00  p.m.  and  7:45 
am.  will  apply  during  week- 
ends.   (See  parking  rule  ^9>. 

Also,  students  are  remind 
ed  that  "No  vehicle  operated 
by  a  student,  faculty  mem- 
ber or  staff  ir»ir*'er  is  per- 
mitted the  use  ui  o  a  m  p  u  s 
roads  or  parkini^  areas  un- 
les-s  a  I'niversity  parking 
permit  is  properly  displayed 
on  the  rear  bumper  of  the 
vehicle." 


Deau- 

tiful'  an  1  ■  nobh^'  regardless  of 
the  conditions  of  life  the  prin- 
ciple of  art  for  art's  sake 
This  movement  expressed  the 
fiuNtraiion  and  suttocation  of 
the  indi'vidual  in  a  socu^y  ttiat 
idealized  the  fi rushed  and  com 
plete  -  the  perfect  product  of 
machine  like  capability 

When   'Jada   art   was  first  ex- 


art,    he    exhibited     hi 

mades"'  \n  1916  e\eryday  uten- 
sils such  as  snow  shovels  and 
bottle  holders  were  signed  and 
provided  uith  titles  which  had 
no  connection  with  their  func- 
tional   significance 


II 


1915    he    traveled 


to 


the 


United  States  where  he  became 
the  cc-ntral  figure  among  a 
group  of  painters  at  the  Stieg- 
litz    (Gallery     who..,*    "anti-art* 

j  attitude   PR  labeled   the   Dadaist 

t  mf)\  eni«>nt    m    F'urope 

Marcel     D  u  c  h  a  m  p    stopped 


hibited  in   the   Lfnited  States  at    painting   twenty-five   years   ago 


the     A  r  m  o  r  v    Show     in     1  Q1  T 
j    Nude  descending  a  Staircase." 
!  V>y  Marcel  Duchamp.  created  an 
I  uproar    among    the    art    world 
;  and   public    Inspired   by   time 

dop  photography,  this  painting 


to  devote  his  tin^c  to  film  ex- 
periments, chess,  and  art  edit- 
ing and  publication  \\  -  was  the 
co-founder  of  the  "Societe 
Anonyme"  for  the  propagation 
of  Modern  Art  -  niainly  Cub- 
ist, Futurist  and  Dadaist  works; 
and  from    1942  1944  edited   the 


was    essentially    a    synthesis   of   surreab-t   periodical   VVV  with 
movement   in   space  carried   to  Breton  and  Max  Ernst. 


,'«»»».♦»  *iim^mme9i0m 


Poge  Two 
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iu^nrroH^  NOTE  Tin  following  article  is  a  reprint  from  the  Novernber  1  COLORADO 
f/A/IVFRy/T?  DA/LY  DckKrushn-c  ivas  Colorado's  chief  delegate  to  the  Nattona  Student 
^i  r  .rrnnvcntion  '-    -^— «^     Brandeis,  a  member  school,  was  also  ir.vtted  to  parttcipate  m 

th\7Vc^r\es'ci  c^^^^^^^^^  freedom,  in  loco  poro-ti.,  and  the  positton  of  students  tn 

s^iety  Vnfortn^^^^^^  no  Brandeis  student  attended  this  convention  ~  a  convention  which  xoa, 
right  up  our  alley.) 

Many  students  do  not  realize  the  meaning  of  their  own  freedom  because  they  have 
not  l>eenthrouKh  the  battle  to  Ket  it.  The  Scuthern  NeRro  is  deeply  embroiled  m  this 
battle,  and  his  fight  is  the  most  important  in  the  present  theater  of  operations  m  this 

""''""rhowever,  prefer  to  deal  with  peripheral  skirmishes  in  this  article  I  a"i  sure  I 
will  not  exhaust  the  list  of  conflict  areas  here,  but  will  simply  present  a  few.  Most  of 

diverse   points  of 


Brandeis  Motel 

UAh  an  ohI.KatiuM  and  a  ''■^l""  r  , ^  ,     ,.     .    We  fail   to 

«ee,   IH.W..V..,;,   a,,v   -;''■-;•;;;',,; '^    Am  h  .'>.,.,...  an.l 
U,..  l,^,-.l.,!lar  iicad  tax  now  t-:.acu-.l  l.o,.,  .la.i  p. .pit 

'"■  ",;;'',. u'r'wo  a,.  ,.0,  so,,  .by  any  snob  f...  sboul.i  Ik' paul. 

I.-  af-i^t  in  bed  specitically  is  re- 
„„,..ss  l,non  s..,v,o..  ;■■  "j-^'- .  ^  ^  'v  has  a  pecuniary 
,,ursl.'.l.    We   .lc.iii>t    mat    I...  ■  J  jj,j^_ 

i„l..,,-.t    :„   perpelral.M^;  su.h  a     ax.    -^  ^^  '     1  ;;^^,   ,,,^^    ;,, 
,„„l,.,sloo,l   Its   -mrpose.   and   .1    i.s   a   >■""  ;'    '  ' '  h,,  i.-h  ,ol'.s 

tlt'sirc  that  all  ^nt^i^  ' ^  >-  •        v    r       ^in  serve  onlv 

;:":,^s:;'r'::;,;.nanr::;i/;hr;.*eLoreKisfra,.on 


rule. 


The  Parking  Lark 


Tn  ItK  last   i^-ue  the  Juslut-   prir»t.-d  a  brief  notice   to 

the  ctT.  t        a     no   parking  tu-k.ls   would   be  ,Mven  out   on 

^' l^  <      .  x^epl  for  those  ears  obstructrng  n>ads_    Acxc>nb 

]   J  to  Dean  Bean,  however,  our  infornuition  ^^^V"'^'^^'^ 

tIuI:.:  w';   ^.  issued  on  ...kends.  Th.  errcr  has   fortu- 

nitdv  caused  no  one  any  incnnvt-nuMur.  since  .yu...v    ..- 

^^s  .;;<!   not   K.v.  out    tukcts   for  these   -<--^;:--      ^^,. 

Nevertheless,   the   confusion   surroundn.x^    thcM    park 

in.^  reKU  a    ons.  as  well  as  other  regulations,   has  by   n<.vv 

■X-hed  s^.ru,us   j.roportions;   rules   without   apparen     pur- 

.V^e    c   nt  -  dK-t(/rv  enforcement,  ambiguous  interpretation 

vaK^       Phrasin,;  ^  all  these  have  heli^.d  make  the  earn- 

..     '.rkin^'  s.tuati.>n   ^omethinK  approaching'  the  absurd 

! tarlv     It    IS   time    that   these   regulatons    were   evaluated 

'"'  llenei^Mv  s|>eakinK,  the  problems  seem  to  arise  from 

the   need   to   impose  s<»me  regulations,    not    only    to   insure 

.d  .<n  ate  facultv  and  staff  parking  but  also  to  prevent  ob- 

Mn        on^   and    polt-ntially    dangerous   situa  u.ns.    Yet    c-er- 

1      V    the>.   ends   can    t>e   accomplished   without  quite   the 

Cr  ..        inconvenience,  vagueness,  ami  wasted  space  that 

.^^„lv    ...mes   about    through    the    parking    regulations 

l.H,K.;ally    on    weekcn<ls    when    no    staff    or    faculty    need 

''"'^'  H,it  y^-fore  anv  real  steps  can  >>e  taken  toward  cffec- 
fp.,.  r<.n^ulM^ion  with  administrators,  an  accurate  picture 
,,f  tJu-  problem  must  \h>  pieced  together  Subject.s  f(»r  con- 
H<U-r.t!<.n  shoulci  in^dude  the  ab<.lition  of  w.H^kend  icket- 
ing  rK-rmi.Mon  to  drive  from  one  end  of  campus  to  the 
r/her  (be.  au^e  nf  the  extended  distance  between  buildings) 
/.  ,^  ,,  P  .,  .^j-j--  .•  •■♦  't  c]a«-  before  it  is  half  «'ver.  a>K»lition 
rf  the  parking  fee,  and  jH^rmissi.m  To  drive  excess  baggage 
onto  campus  from  off-campus  parking  areas. 


the  issues  I  will  disciKss  do  not 
pertain  to  students  alone,  V)ut 
it  is  only  the  student  who  can 
lead  in  the  debate,  whatever 
position  he  may  choose  Harold 
Taylor  tells  us  in  a  discussion 
of  Aeadernie  Freedom  that  "the 
American  student  has  more 
freedom  than  the  student  in 
nearly  every  other  country."  I 
believe  he  is  riKht.  but  since 
the  '30's  and  the  onset  of  th<^ 
Communist  scare  there  has 
been  an  attack  from  the  rijiiht 
in  the  name  of  patriotism 
against  "pinkism"  (to  coin  a 
phrase)  and  the  brunt  of  this 
attack  has  been  h>veh'd  a^^amst 
the  institution  of  liij?her  learn- 
ing, for  it  is  here  that  the  ri^ht 
finds  the  origins  of  pinkism. 
The  defense  has  foujiht  from 
the  bastions  of  Academic  Free- 
dom and  the  Constitution.  Fac- 
ulties and  Administrators  have 
been  hit  more  directly  but  stu- 
dents  are    conc<rncd   also. 

Academic  freedom  applies 
civil  riglits  to  ttie  aiadenuc 
community  It  means  the  rela- 
tive lack  of  control  of  speeih 
and  thought  in  all  institutions 
of  learning  It  springs  from 
the  principle  tiiat  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  pursuit  of 
truth  is  the  fre»(loni  to  follow 
ideas  wiierever  tin  \  ro.iv  lead 
with<»ut  fear  of  external  con- 
trol. 

That  the  real  rub  lus  in  the 
political  arena,  .n  the  fear  of  a 
threat<'ru(i  national  se<  urity 
can  be  seen  from  the  U  S  Na- 
tuvn.'jl  Student  Associations 
policy  resoluti(»n  on  Academic 
Freedom  Violations  The  N  S  A. 
is  compri.sed  of  ii{)proximately 
400  member  sch(K)Is  of  which 
C  V.  is  one  The  resolution,  pre 
sented  here  in  its  entirety  was 
passeil  by  majority  vote  at  the 
XVI  annual  congress  of  NSA. 
this  summer  at  the  University 
of  Indiana  CV  was  represent- 
ed bv  a  full  voting  delegation 
of  six  students  The  resolution 
is   as  follows 


Our  Regrets 


The  Justice  wishes  to  express  its  regret  at  Dean 
Bergers  recent  and  sudden  illness.  It  seems  vaguely 
in  -cal  that  a  man  who  has  worked  so  hard  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  to  help  m(»ld  Brandeis  into  a  university  of 
considerable  academic  stature  should  have  been  stricken 
immediately  after  a  hectic  week-end  of  organizing  and  at- 
tending the  dedication  ceremonies  for  one  of  Krandeis 
newest  Viuildings. 

Dean  Berger  came  to  Rrandeis  —  or  what  was  to  be- 
come Brandeis  -^-  ii:  11>48.  Since  that  time  he  has  held 
a  variety  of  position.^  at  all  times  working  on  planning 
and  development,  and  the  accumulation  (»f  resources.  That 
he  is  so  little  known  by  the  majority  of  the  student  bo<ly 
is  a  function  of  the  nature  of  the  .services  he  has  rendered. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  his  on-campus  'fame'  ih  so  little 
commensurate  with  the  years  of  Uxing  and  capaV)le  work 
that  he  has  performed.  His  illnes.s  is  an  instance  of  one  of 
those  occa.'^ions  when  we  reaiiz.tr  iiow  nrruCn  »r.  mSvZvU^icr: 
owes  to  the  men  who  comprise  it. 

We  are  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  Brandeis  community 
joins  us  in  wishing  Dean  Berger  a  speedy  recovery. 


SPE(  IFH     VIOLATIONS   t)r 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 
PRINCIPI  E  I  nhamperrd  ex 
presxioki  and  di.scuHsion  of  all 
points  of  view  is  fundamental 
to  the  eoncept  of  a  free  uni- 
versity in  a  frrr  sotiety.  The 
student  has  a  special  interest 
in  violations  of  freedoms  of 
expressions  and  discussion  and 
hau«  an  obligation  to  cite  and 
to  criticiie  specific  instances 
of   such    infrinjcements. 

I.    SPEAKER    BANS 

FACT:  In  the  past  year, 
rSNSA  has  noted  several  vio 
lations  of  academic  freedom 
throu|(h  limitations  of  speak- 
ers at  both  public  and  private 
institutions.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  representative  of 
the  infractions: 

1.  LTuiv crr.it V  of  Washingrton. 
In  April  of  1962.  the  president 
•f  the  Cniversity,  speaking  for 
the  Board  of  Rejfents,  promul- 
gated a  policy  that  no  Com- 
munists would  be  allowed  to 
speak  at  open  meetings.  All 
political  speakers  not  mem- 
bers of  the  university  commu- 
nity must  be  approved  by  a 
presideutial  committee  before 
receiving  permission  to  speak 
on  campus. 

2.  State  I'niversity  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo.  The  courts  of 
Utr  »Ute  of  New  Ycrk  is  Oc- 
tober of  1962  i.ssued  an  injunc- 
tion prohibiting  Dr.  Herbert 
Aptheker,  a  Communist  theor- 
ist, from  speaking  In  a  series 
entitled  "A  Political  Spectrum 
•f  the  Contemporary  World" 
which  included  fascist,  con- 
servative, libera)  and  socialist 

kcrs.    The  Board  «f  Tms 


3.  Catholic  University  of 
America.  The  Graduate  Sen- 
ate of  the  Catholic  University 
proposed  to  issue  speaking  in- 
vitations to  five  liberal  Cath- 
olic theologians.  When  opposi- 
tion was  encountered  from  the 
Vice  Rector  on  the  grounds 
that  such  a  program  would 
constitute  taking  a  University 
position  in  the  current  CiU- 
menical  council,  the  under- 
graduates appealed  to  the 
trustees  who  reaftirmed  the 
administration  position,  but 
recommended  t  h  e  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee on  speakers  standards. 

4.  Northwestern  University. 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
leader  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  was  invited  to  speak 
to  a  dormitory  group  at  North- 
western. Subsequent  outside 
pressure  was  applied  to  the 
University  administration, 
forcing  them  to  instruct  the 
dormitory  to  withdraw  the 
invitation. 

DECLARATION:      USNSA 
reaffirms      its     belief     in      the 
right    of    free    speech    and    its 
faith    in    the   ability    of    Amer- 
ican  students   to   analyze    and 
discriminate     between     oppos 
ing      theories      and      positions. 
LimitatioHN    upon    student    op 
portunities    to    hear    all    view 
points     are     inconsistent     with 
the   educational   obligations   of 
the    community     of    the    state, 
and    of    the    public    o.    private 
universities.    USNSA    protests 
the   above   and   similar    limita- 
tions    on     academic     freedom 
which    have    seriously    endan- 
gered  the   efTectiveness   of  the 
edr'cational   process. 

II  POIJTK  AU  CIRCUM 
SCRIPTION  OF  EXPRESSION 
FACT;  During  the  past 
year,  because  of  instances  of 
intensive  press  and  political 
attention  focussed  upon  the 
process  of  academic  inquiry, 
the  atmosphere  of  academic 
freedom  sustained  by  the  ad- 
ministration, faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  was  seriously 
threatened. 

In    particular,    instances    of 
journalistic  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  Editor  of  the  Colo- 
rado   Daily    of   the    University 
of  Colorado  were  used  by  sev- 
eral  political   pressure    groups 
and    numerous    state    and    na- 
tional politicians  to  inject  the 
university     into     the     election 
campaign  as  a  political  issue. 
DECLARATION:  1.  USNSA 
restates    its    conviction    that    a 
university  can  exist  as  an  aca- 
demic  institution  only   so  long 
as    students    and    faculty     can 
participate  in  a  free  exchange 
of    ideas   and    inquiry    without 
having   this   exchange   subject 
to  restriction  due  to  presssures 
from  inside  or  outside  the  uni- 
versity community. 

2.    Recognising    that    a    nni- 
versitv  cannot  exist  within  an 
atmosphere  of  academic   free- 
dom   as    long    as    that    atmos- 
phere    is    consistently     before 
the  public  eve  as  the  object  of 
political    debate,    the    I'SNSA 
condemns    all     elements    that 
have   ufed   attack   of  the    uni- 
versity  community   to  further 
personal   or    partisan   political 
aims   and    have    therefore    de- 
stroyed     or      eiidangered      its 
value    to    the    community     at 
large     £S     an     institution     of 
learning  and  inquiry. 

Hi.   THREAT  TO    POLITICAL 

PROGRAMMING 

FACT:  The  Pacifiea  Foun- 
dation F  M  radio  stations  — 
KFFA  (Berkeley),  KPFK 
(Los  Angeles)  and  WBAS 
(New   York   City)    provide   as 


tees  of  the  SUte  Cnlversity  is     part  of  their  regular  program- 
^esently   endeavoring   t«   re-      ming  a  forum  from  which  lo- 
yerse  the  decision  in  the  state 
courts. 


view  regu- 
larly express  their  views  to 
the  community  at  large.  Their 
programming  policies  were 
called  into  question  in  Jan- 
uary 1963,  when  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Sub-Com- 
mittee investigated,  in  exec- 
utive session,  their  policy  vt 
presenting  viewpoints  from 
the  entire  range  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum.  Subsequent  to 
the  investigation  it  has  be- 
come uncertain  whether  these 
stations  will  receive  renewal 
of  their  operating  licenses. 

DECLARATION:  USNSA 
commends  programming  such 
as  that  of  the  Pacifiea  Founda- 
tion, since  it  offers  an  impor- 
tant channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  academic 
community  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  independent  of 
the  university  and  open  to  all 
viewpoints.  We  condemn  the 
manner  of  investigation  which 
by  innuendo  called  into  ques- 
tion the  right  to  present  pro- 
gramming that  cultivates  a 
spirit  of  continuing  critical 
inquiry. 

IV    THE    YSA   CASE 

FACT:  Three  members  of 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance 
at  Indiana  University  have 
been  indicted  by  a  grand  iury 
for  violation  of  the  Indiana 
Anti  Subversion  Act  of  lf)51. 
This  Act  makes  it  illegal  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  of  teaching  the 
doctrine  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  should  be 
overthrown  by  force,  violence 
or  any  unlawful  means.  One 
of  the  two  counts  against  the 
defendants  cites  a  public 
meeting  on  the  Indiana  I'ni- 
veniity  campus  where  a  YSA 
national   officer  spoke. 

The  indictments  followed 
unsuccessful  atinnpts  by  the 
Prosecution  to  have  Indiana 
I'niversity  withdraw  its  recog- 
nition of  the  organization. 
Subsequent  to  the  indictments 
the  Prosecution  indicated  that 
its  goal  was  the  withdrawal 
of  YSA  recognition  and  not 
the  imprisonment  of  the  three 
students. 

Indiana  I'niversity  has  been 
pressured  by  newspapers  and 
other  outsiders  to  withdraw 
recognition  from  YSA,  but  has 
refused  to  do  so. 

DECLARATION:      USNSA 
believes  that  the  action  taken 
against    the    I  U.   students   and 
the    pressures    put    upon     the 
University    administration   are 
in   fact   based   upon  prejudices 
against   the   students'   political 
views,   rather  than  because  of 
any    criminal   action.  This    ac- 
tion Is  In  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples   of     academic     freedom 
which  specify  the  rights  of  all 
students    to    represent    their 
own  politics:!  views,  no  matter 
how      controversial,      through 
students    groups    and    as    part 
of  the  process  of  free  inquiry. 
USNSA     strongly     commends 
the  Indiana  I'niversity  Admin- 
istration for  its  continued  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  the  uni- 
versity community  and  the  in- 
dividual   students    in    spite    of 
great    public    pressure    to    the 
contrary. 

• 
Restriction  on  student  travel 
is  currently  at  issue.  *■  or  many 
years  the  State  Department  has 
denied  the  right  of  foreign  trav- 
el to  many  American  citizens 
on  the  grounds  that  such  travel 
was  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  Such  restrictions 
are  imposed  purely  by  assumed 
executive     authority.     The 

UOl^C5r%       fj\jiM%.jr       o»M ...........       

m  iwiHui  .twMi  «*>■■«,-•  .w-  travel  concurs  with  the  f^nd- 
eal  unlveisity  professors  as  ings  of  the  New  York  Ba-  As- 
well  as  •iher  speakers  holdiug  (Continued  on  Page  S) 


At  MMTkHid  College 
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Faculty  Charges  Loss 
Of  Academic  Freedom 


SauM  'OI«  MiM' 


Through  the  Looking  Class 


Prof.  JoifM^t  W.  $<!«rcr 


JEDITOR  S  NOTE:  Following  arf  ercerptt  from  the  address  of  Dr.  James  W.  Silver   professor 
x>       .....    „  ,,       ,        .  _  ^'  ^.^'^^^y  af  t^«  University  of  Mistissipj}i.  and  president  of  *he  Southern  Historical  Association 

rresident  K.  Bowen  Hardy  of  Frostburg   (Maryland)    ^o  t^«  astociation's  annual  meeting  two  weeks  ago.   Dr.  Stiver  is  tonight's  Hclmsley  lecturer.     ' 

State   College   has   come    under   attack    recently    from    a  The  all-pervading  doctrine  then  and  now   (in  the  1850's  and  in  the   1950'8)    haa 

▼eteran  faculty  member  who  accused  him  of  threatening  ^>^"  white  supremacy,  whether  achieved  through   slavery   or  segregation,   rationalized 
free  speech  on  the  campus  and  from  a  student  who  said   [*/  a  Professed  adherence  to  states'  rights  and   bolstered   by   religious   fundamentalism 

(m  the  .«»tate  of  Mississippi.]  Violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  have  reinforced  the  pr^ 

sumption  of  unanimity. 

The  all-i)ervading  doctrine  then  and  now    has    l>een    white 

achieved     through     slavery     or    ~ 


segregation,    rationalized    by    a    ment,   is  conveniently   ignorant  stand.s.    but    the    church    as    a 

of   the   incompatibility   of  state  whole'  has    placed    its    banner 

rights    and    modern    industria-  with  the  status  quo 
ligation.  With    the    makers    of    the 

So  strongly   is   the  establish-  idtMjIogy    in    control    and    eco- 

,  - ment    entrenched    that    without  nomic    opportunity    at    a    min- 

A    letter    drafted    by    senior    ^'^'^^  "^  Mississippi  imposes  on    the     heip     of     external     forces  »mum,    it    is    not    strange    that 

cla.ss    leaders   and    approvtnl    by    ^'1  '^^  people  aeeeplance  of  any     (clianneled  through  the  Federal  hir^e  numlnrs  of  the  most  am- 


so- 


that  Hardesty  forced  him  to  resign  as  president  of  the 

student  government.  

A     majority    of     FrostkKirg's  dent     Hardesty     threatened     to 

students,    joined    by    a    half    of  P"^l'<^'^**     an     incident    earlier 

♦K  ^    t^..    M        u  I  J    ..  this  year  When  Howie  attempt- 

Ihe    faculty,    have   charged    the  ed  t(»  "filch"  a  five  cent  cuo  of   Processed    adherence    to    slates' 

college  president   wvilh  exerting  ice  cream  rights    and    bolstered    by    reli- 

•'pressure      and      intimidation"        A  few  days  later,  the  Frost-   jjious  fundamentalism, 

and    with    creating    an    atmos  J^^""*?   student    body   voted    1045        Today     the     totalitarian 

_v,„r..  ^*  4.*  .4  .,  to   6   to  support   Howie 

phere  of     fear  and  tension     on 

tlie   campus. 

The  disputes  began  last   year 

when   four  profes.sors   were  di.> 

missed  in  a  dispute  concerning 

acaclemic     freedom      The     four 

had       sponsored      readings      of 

avant -grade  poets,  frequented  a 

student  coffee  house  called  the 

"cave",  and  had  diseussiMj  caix 
troversial  books  in  class 

The  four  contended  they  were 
dismissed  for  their  lil>eral  ideas 
Hardesty    said    the   reason    was 
Immaturity. 

Some    faculty    members    .say 
"ngths^^o  prevt?m"any^si|rof    ^j^f*,"^^^''^  compo.sed  a  report  ;>nj he  history,  present  status,  an<l  plans  of  the  university 


supremacy,    whether 


alxnit  7.^>  .seniors  state<l,  "We 
request  that  the  Student  Asso- 
ciation fit^ht  and  condemn 
those  administrative  principles 
whu'h  caused  us  to  lose  an  ex- 
ceptional  leader." 


obedience   to   an    official    ortho-    Government),     Mississippi     N 
doxy  almost    identical   with   the 
pro  slavery   philosophy. 

Governor  (Ross  R^  Barnett, 
whose  personal  Constitution 
stops    with    the     lOth    Amend- 


gro   leadership    is   for   the   short 
run  in  a  helf)less  position. 

In  the  past  year,  m  a  n  y 
preachers  and  a  few  mimslerial 
groups    have    made   courageous 


Report  of  Ford  Foundation 


Profile  of  Courage 


Donald  Sachs 


Ifi  order  to  quaUfy  for  the  three-to-one  matching  grant  from  the  Ford  F(»un(iation. 


controversy  because  he  fears  it    Although  terme<l  confidential,  F'rofile  of  Brandeis  UniverHity  —  194H-I972  ha.s  been  re- 

lea.sed  to  all  staff  and  faculty;  Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey  hoi>es  to  place  the 
rei>orl  on  reserve  at  the  library  scmn  for  student  use. 

Kut  Dean  Morrissey  ix)ints  out  that  the  reiK)rt  is  not  a  grand  design  or  master  plan 
prepared    by    university   execu- . _^____^ 


will  harm  Frostburg's  image 
and  cramp  its  growth  The  col- 
lege has  recently  been  convert- 
ed from  a  teacher's  college  with 
an  enrollment  of  fewer  than 
500  students  to  a  liberal  arts 
college  with  an  enrollment  of 
more    than    1600 

Maryland's  State  C(»l!ege 
Board  of  Trustees  has  ordeie<i 
a  probe  of  ccMuplaints  J'Ik*!!!  th<» 
Frostburg  Admuuslration  at 
the  request  of  tlie  college  chap 
ter  of  the  American  Ass<><  iatioti 
of  University    I*rofessors 

The  assocMation,  whose  mem- 
bers    include     about     lialf     the 
Frostburg  faculty,  said  in  a  let 
ter     to     the     chairman     of     the 

have   iH'en 


i    I    l.i.->l.V   \    ,-.,  Ill 

disturt>ed    about    the    graduate  -  undergraduate 
relations    b^'tween    the    faculty    InHomes    1   .'i 


tives  Rather  it  is  a  statement 
of  predictions  and  intentions 
and  cannot  Ik»  taken  absolutely 
literally. 

Aciordin^  to  the  report,  the 
univt'rsity  will  retain  its  cur 
rent  character  as  a  liberal  arts 
residefitial  campus  The  stu 
(U'fit  body  will  slowly  increase 
hut  90  ■:  will  live  on  campus 
ind  \V.\',  will  be  on  scholar- 
ship The  faculty  will  increast* 
will  r»'cei\'e  higher  sali- 
the  nine  hour  work  load 
remain  The  nuit\b<'r  of 
latc:;  v.'i!!  iryr"  )<e  until  the 

ratio 


a     summer     school     for     gifted    University  of  the  Andes    Grad 
high    school    students    taking    uating  students  will  get  degrees 

from  b<»th   universities 


and 
ries 
will 


freshman  courses   without  cred 
it     The    university    will    b;<ve    a 
national     scholarship     compel  i 
ti«>n     for     graduatt^s     of     junior 
colleges  who  were  unal)le  to  k»o 
to    a    four    year    colleges    for    ti 
naruiai     or     scholastic    reasons 
'lraosf«'rs   from  other   four  vi'ar 
colleges     and     the     number     of 
Weill   Scholars    will    increase 

The    faculty    will    grow    sub 
stunt. allv.   but   all   t«»achers   will 


In    the    graduate    school    en- 
rollment   will   double,    but    81''; 
of  the  students  will  continue  to 
receive   financial   aid.  The   Rev 
son     fellowships     will     provide 
$4000  S.^000  per  student    There 
will    be    a    four    year    M  .\.    pro- 
gram   for   which   an   under^;rad 
uate     takes     graduate     ccmrses 
and      receives      the      M  .\       and 
B  .\.   degrees  together.    .\    nam 


and  the  administration  m  recent 
months  Neither  faculty  nor  stu 
dents  may  make  proper  use  of 
educational  optxjrtunities  under 
the  present  tension  The  chap 
ter  stands  ready  to  document 
the  lack  of  faculty  participation 
in  the  formation  of  |H)licy  and 
the  lack  of  freedom  of  sp<'ecli 
which  exists  on  the  campus    " 

Former  student  )^i>vernment 
president  Jerry  Howie  resigned 
his  position  and  chartied  ttuit 
he  to<^^)k  this  action  after  Presi 


be    involved     in     undergraduate    her  of  new   degrees  are  planned, 
instruction  if  possiDie.  Brandeis    The  Z*h.!).  ir.  flistfiry  of    Xmeri 
will    provide    incentive    bonuses    can  Civilization  will  emphasir.e 


for    research    or 


The     fcKus     of     the     report 
is    the    section    on    educational    teaching     that     will 
plans      In    the    College    of    Arts    faculty     payroll      by 

and  Sciences  admissions  will 
increase  moderately  Records, 
rank  in  class,  and  collegi'  board 
s<'or«s  will  Ih"  considered,  but 
interviews  and  personality  fac- 
tors will  iM'come  more  impor- 
tant Brandeis  will  eslal)lish 
better  relations  with  high 
school.s  and  will  Ix'tter  co- 
ordin:<te  high  s'hool  and  col- 
Ictie    cuiTicula     There    may    be 


for    excellent 
boost     the 
.      ^%.     Re 
search     opportunities     will     in 
crea.<«e,   and    Brandeis    will    sup- 
plement  non-university    fellow 
ships  or  grants. 

The    basic     language 


courses 
will  iH'come  non  -edit  C()iirses. 
this  will  make  time  for  more 
significant     llleiatuff    courses 

Brandeis  will  incorporate 
teaciier  trainum  into  tlie  lib 
era  I  arts  pr;)gram  with  .seriu 
nars  and  practice  teachirikj  (this 
is  already  in  etTt-ct'.  Sopho 
more  and  fre.shman  couis«> 
will  e  m  p  li  a  s  i  7  e  seminars 
and  preparation  lor  arivaruc 
academic  work  Both  the  tu- 
torial and  honor.s  programs  will 
be  expanded;  honors  wil!  b«  in- 
terdisciplinary, will  begin  dur- 
ing tlie  junior  year,  and  will 
accompany  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations In  order  to  ac'-oni- 
modate  this  extended  program 
seniors  will  take  only  four 
courses  The  old  concept  of  a 
minor  will  be  reintroduced  and 
de[)ariments  'oay  re«4ui(e  >t»i- 
dents  to  take  eour.ses  in  ve- 
lated  fields. 

A  number  of  special  projects 
will     supplement     the    curricu- 


either  a  period  of  history  or  a 
particular  problem  such  as 
civil   liberty   or  human   rights. 

The    I'll  I)     degi  I'cs    in    Com- 
parative  Lileraturt^  and   Fren(  h 
will  emphasi/*'  intercuitural  re- 
lations    The   comparatK'e    liter- 
ature   d<'gree    will    require    con- 
tact wit  h  original  mastcrv^  orks, 
extensive    knowledge    of    a    [)e- 
riod,     genre,    or    problem,     and 
I)rotici<'ncy  in  two  larigua^'es    .X 
Ph  n    in  theatre  .Xrt.v  will  en, 
pha.si/e    the    teaching    and    cnti 
cism     ()*■     the      theontual     arni 
practical  aspects  of   theatre     an 
:\    V.':!!  c'>r^'''Tn  writ  int.' and 
plays      Anotl,,!     pro- 
f>  v.siorjal    schfKjl    will    grant    the 
M  F  .'\    degree  to  n  v. :  se  w  r  e,  cur  a 
tors     Ttiere    will    a!.S',>    !>e    a    de 
gree    Ph  H     in    the    History    and 
Philosophv    of   Science 

A  bou  t  196«.  Brandeis  wilt 
found  a  School  of  Basu  Medi- 
cal .Sturlu"s  to  train  tcacliers  f^r 
medical  scliools  Studerit>  \s;i! 
enter  either  in  their  fre>h'7uin 
or  junior  years  Th«>  first  few 
years  will  Ix-  .similar  t-.  a  irt)eral 
arts  piobjt.iiii,  but  aftc"  th-^ 
tlnrd  year  science  will  IxH-ome 
intensive  After  six  years,  the 
student  may  either  enter  the 
third  year  of  medical  .scho<»l  or 
study    for  a   Ph  D     in   Anatomv. 


\»  L' 


H  I  r #^f •  t  I  ri  r* 


bitious  Mi.ssissippians,  the 
ablest  and  the  most  adaptable 
to  cliangr,  have  left  the  state 
year  after  year 

The  United  States  Army  was 
not  ordered  to  the  University  of 
Mississippi  until  it  became 
evident  that  the  marshals  were 
fighting  for  their  lives,  and  the 
Army's  first  contingent  arrivtvi 
just  in  time  to  prevent  a  dis- 
aster 

Several  hundred  reporters 
concentrated  on  the  Mississippi 

campus  to  ferret  out  the  facts 
alK>ut  what  actually  had  taken 
place  and  to  inquire  into  the 
background  for  the  state's 
turmoil  By  and  large  the  re- 
portage was  accurate  and  the 
interpretation  sound  and  tem- 
perate 

The  legislative  investigating 
committee  took  six  months  to 
put  together  from  the  sworn 
statements  of  more  than  90  wit- 
nesses its  masterpu'ce  of  sen- 
tentious liition  For  reasons 
never  ex[)iained  faculty  wit- 
nesses and  even  h-  ',islators  who 
tiad  been  at  Ole  \iiss  wiiti  the 
F'ed,!  ,i!i/,-d  National  C.  u  a  r  d 
had  not  been  called  upon  to 
testify 

1  lie  closed  so(  ieiv  i-,  never 
the  at;.s(.lute  so(ift>  There  al- 
ways will  be  Ih.-  dissenters,  the 
dout)ters  w  iio  pcunt  t<t  the  ro.id 
not  taken  In  the  pa.>t  year  more 
than  .50  [)rof»'ss(,rs  have  de- 
t^.iiltd  fr..;;;  th.r  I ''> ! '  ••rsit  v  of 
Mississii)j)i,  rna/i>'  of  them 
literally  driven  fiofji  fh..  state 
The  more  embatlled  t  h  e 
closed  .socuty  becomes,  the 
molt-  monolithic  the  more  cor- 
rupt, and  »h*'  more  willing  to 
engage  in  doul)le  think  and 
douhh-    talk 

How  can  anything  else  \te 
«xpt(  ted  whi-n  Uie  st.ite  it.self 
lira/enly  tells  ttie  world  it  tia,s 
achieved  separate  hut  equal" 
s<  ho..!  fa(  ilitie-  '.•.■t'.cn  m  1959- 
«)0  ioeai  s(  iioni  e.K pendilu res 
Were  SHI  8fi  for  the  white  child 
as  aiiain.t  .$21   77  for  the  .W'gro"' 

in  spite  (if  iht  (  loscd  society, 
the  .Negro  has  made  s<»me  gam.** 
sinc<'  the  "mancipation  a  cen- 
tury   ago     !n    the    same    pi«riod. 

lilt       Wiiii«'      llitifi,      vi.    ;<   i  iiUntni      lo 

defend  his  vwiy  of  life  at  all 
(f'sts  fias  ( onip!  ornisc-d  his  old 
virtues  his  iriitgrity,  his  ;snce 
unassa  i  lahK- 
.()     coir\iple' 


•h 


lum.    There    will    be    increased 

faculty  counseling  and  a  larger    Pharmoeology,  Physiology   Bac 

number     of     faculty     rtsiients    teriology.  or  Pathology    ' 

who    will    live    and    riine    with 

students  (see  JUSTICE.  15  Oc 

tober  1963).  Because  too  many 

stadents    are     working     below 

optimum    level     for    emotional 

reasons   and    because   the    Psy- 


i.ua(  ter  He  ha.s 
th''  language  it- 
self til  «t  he  sav  s  on.'  thintj  wlule 
nuatunt:  'i'l^  ■'!.':  H;'  no  longer 
has  fi'-edorn  of  rhoi<  e  \\\  ihe 
reahn  of  ideas  heiause  they 
»nii,t  hi.,;!  Ih'  harniom/ed  wilJ-i 
th.e  orthodoxy  New  currents  of 
thought  he  automatically  dis- 
trusts and  if  they  c  lash  with  the 
prevailing  wisciom.  he  ruth- 
lessly rules  tht^rn  out  He  can- 
not allow  himself  the  luxury  of 
thinking  alxiut  a  problem  on  its 
merits  In  spite  of  what  he 
claims,   the  white  Mississippian 


Among   other    ac^aonuc    pro 
grams  will   l>e  an  effort   to  .sal- 
vage high  school  drop-outs  with    is  not  even  conservative 
a  combination  of  summer  schmd         In    committing    itself    to    the 
and  counseling    There  will  also   defense  of  the   biracial  system 
be  an  institute  gr^^nting  a  mas-    Mississippi  has  erected  a  totali-^ 
chological     Counseling     Center    ter  s    degree    in    Contemporary    tarian     society     which     to     the 
is    overworked     w  1 1  h     serious   Jewrish    Studies    to    train    lay   present  moment  has  eliminated 
eases,  there  will  be  group  ther-    leaders    A  Communications  Re-  the  ordinary  processes  bv  which 

Center   will    study  edu- 

nd   government    tele- 

ew  methods  of  com- 


especiaily  in  newer 


cariuoi 

his 

Some  of  hid  illustrations  are  now  on  exhibit  on  the  main  dignitaries   to    meet    with   stu-  countries 

floor.   Hirschfeld   ia    most   famous   for   his   caricatures   of  dents  and  faculty  three  times 

figures    in    the    world   of    the    Lively    Arts.    His    car>sular  Sel^^llI  cVo^atTwTth  olher  a  125  unit  apartment  Dui.dmg 

depictions  of  contemporary  theatrical  [)erformances  can  l>e  universities  in  the  Boston  area  '^  graduate  students,  a  medi- 

«een   regularly    in   the    second   section    of    the    New   York  to    arrange    exchanges   in    stu-  ^^^   science   building,   a    swim- 

Times  Sunday  edition.  He  has  also  gained  recognition  for  ?,^:';f,,f,r^«'?«':;ilV,""2''-^i"t\t!i  rn.t^'h^rTn^^r.!?.^,!^ 

exploiting    his    daughter's    name,    even    mougn    n^    ne«t.y  develop  student  exchanges  Tnd   student  center,  and  new  under". 

attempts  to  conceal  it  in  the  pleats  of  a  sktrt  or  m  the  wave  coordinated  curricula  with  f---           -     ■      • 

of  a  hairpiece.  eign    universities    such    as    the 


ry  processes  by  which 
change  may  be  channeled 

Thus,  the  Mississippian  vi'ho 
prides  himself  on  hi.s  individ- 
uality in  reality  lives   in  a  cli- 


Buildings  being  planned  are.  J^^hIhI.  ^  non  conformity  .• 
n  tentative  order  of  priority.  f^I^'f"*:",  where  the  white 
.   125  unit  apartment  building   ^*^L   '""/  where  he  d.>e8 

not  dare  to  express  a  deviating 
opinion  without  loc^king  over 
his  shoulder 

And   vet.   in  spite  of  all  that 
ha.s     l>een    presented     in     this 
graduate   dormitories    if   neces-P^f*^"''   '^  ^'fcm  .  inesrrq)able  that 
{Coniinued  on  f'age  9)  (Continued  on  Page  9} 
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M<liiiiley  L#ctiif; 


And  When  The  Workers  Go  Home 


By  DANIEL  FOSS 

The  second  and  third  in  this  year's  series  of  Helmsley  lectures  were  Riven  Novem- 


■eport  From  Cuba  IV 


Poge  fi^ 


Sociable  Socialism 


Martin  Nkolaut 


llavinir  snent  the  summer  of  1962  working  the  niirht 
The  second  and  third  in  this  year«  series  of  Helmsley    '*""T,hriIn1  e^i  l>acl*in^    shift  on  an*^as.sembly  line  making  TV  seU  in  a  factory  in 
ber  5  and  Noveml)er  12.  The  speakers  were  Ralph  Helstein,  head  of  the  United  1  acking-  sniu  on  ""  7™    .  f  ,     ,     ;„.      *ted  this  uast  summer  in 
house  Workers  of  America,  a  union  with   150,000  members  in  the  Un>te<l  States,  (an-     "'"°';.  .^''^.P''^,^  "ubaVw^^^^^^^ 

ada.  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  Morris  Miigram,  ^hief  of  Modern  Community   Development,  'h;  relaumsh^    .li  t  J^^hrsitu"  U.m  it'XZnoi's"  /a'! 
Inc..  a  firm  which  builds  inteKrated  housing  developments.  *■       ™  v„    "orVha.l  been  dismal.  Nobody  gave  a  damn  about  the  work 

Mr.  Helstcin-s  topic  was  the  role  of  the  labor  movement  m  the  integration  move-  '^"/^^"p"^"  wa»te  was  high^- 

ment      He    was    introduced    by     ■ 


Dr  William  Goldsmith,  Assist 
ant  Professor  of  Politics,  as  a 
notable  exception  to  the  over- 
all picture  of  the  avoidance  of 
involvement,  if  not  conserva- 
tism, of  the  labor  movement  on 
the  race  issue. 

Mr  Helstein  began  by  point- 
ing out  that  his  union  sprang 
from  the  conditions  of  an  in- 
dustrial "jungle'  where  man- 
agement exploited  the  divisions 
among  the  diverse  ethnic 
groups  within  the  laloor  force 
Ntgroe.v  had  boen  brought  first 
into  the  industry  in  1921  to 
break  a  strike,  and  were  the 
objt't  Is  of  .vpciial  bitterness 
Hov\«\er,  it  was  tsscntial  ft>r 
whites  and  Neikjroes  to  bury 
tluir  di(T«  ittices  at  the  luiu'  of 
U  n  lo  n  1  /  a  t  HUi  •1942  1943)  to 
©vrrtomr  the  <li\i.si\t'  tactiis 
of  iiianaKemeiit  The  ideal  of 
ov«  rconung  racial  and  etlmic 
barriers  was  formally  adopted 
at  the  iuitset 

HeKti m  went  on  Xo  state  that 
in    «»rtl<  r    to    rtali/e    these    pnn 
Cipies     it   was   ntctssaiy    t»)   ere 
att-   a    climate    within   the    union 
whieli    encouraged     Negroes    to 
d«unand    full   etniaiitx      and   that 
this     was    done     by     convincing 
them    that   their   economic   self 
int«'resl    dependtd    upon    union 
efTt'itiN  eness.  whuh  in  turn  de 
ponded    upon    full    equality    of 
th«    memt)ers 

F.xpei  lent  e     led     union     lead- 
ers    to     understand     that        ti** 
noiitu    and   housing   di.s<rimina 
tii»n   in  the  coinniuiiity   at   large 
ha<l  repercussion.^  in  the  plant 
As    a    result     the    leaders    began 
to    fa<  e    the    l)M>.id    .social    issues 
invoi\e<l      Helstein    insisted    i>n 
the    repres«*ntation    of    Negroes 
arKl    other    minority    groups    in 
the    top    union    leadership    in   all 
plants   a.*   well   as    in    the   union 

Some  practical  efTorts  un- 
d#-rtaken  by  the  union  against 
^ael«^ln 

In  1944  the  union  if  fused  lo 
hold  Its  con\*i  lion  ui  a  .*<»g!e- 
fate<l  hotel  m  Omaha  and  re- 
wdvt'd  that  no  official  union 
rr>eetings  would  e\«T  l>e  held 
lind«r    sf^jregated    conditions. 

Tw)     \ear.v    l.iti  r    Ihlstein    re 
Iw5«'<l    to    Mgr     contratts    wtutl. 
did     not     contain        fair  employ 
iTU'Ot  '    prt)\  isions       This    polity 
was    adhertKi    to   de.^pit*'    unsui 
eessfui    strikes 

Negrtx'S  w»  re  eruouraged  to 
spply  f<^'f  J<'bs  ui  f  o  r  rn  e  r  1  > 
"hly  while  '  wcrk  units  At 
root  rat  I  negotiations,  it  v\as 
d#nionst  rated  to  e  m  p  I  o  >  e  r  s 
that  the  union  treated  its  «>wri 
iTwn  alike.  irr«'sp«t  1 1\  e  of  ract- 
t.r  g"<'graj'hi<al  area  and  th.it 
a  s.Mular  poin>  u(»u]d  hv  *'\ 
JM<  tefj    of    management 

The  union  se(  iitd  the  pro 
niolK.ri  of  Neyrot  s  to  suptrvis 
jng    iMi.sitions 

In  1948  a  Hi«;a*;trnus  strike 
in<ii<aled  tiial  Itie  mor..  1  d.  i>''' 
of  the  iMue  went  far  i>#  yrmd 
the  m  e  r  e  1  >■  e«».n(.mic  !ri>tni 
Hi*  r»ts  employeti  ti\  the  unir,>n 
He  ther»  fere  ♦  st,«hlished  .Staff 
f;«  h<.<.K  '  where!r>  Nrfcjrof-s  from 
J^(.rth  and  South  discussed 
|rai>kly  the  problems  of  being 
a  Negro,  initiated  a  drive  to 
•  hminate  segregated  facilities 
in  plants:  and  established  a 
"Kund  for  I)emo<  racy  '  which 
j)ow  «jds  ciich  militant  civil 
rights  organi/ation.s  as  SNCC 
and   CORF 

Summing  up    Helstein  point 
ed     out     the     necessity     ffir     the 
fwdidarity  on    an   ecpial    basis   of 
all   members  of  a   iinir.n  as  well 
as  the  necessity  of  taking  risks 
to    vfcure  e<]uality.   in   terms  of 
bringiri|»    racist    fi  •»  tn'Ti    to    the 
Kurface  and  of  loss  of  member 
ship      He  called    for   a    willing 
ness  to  use  the  '  instrum.ents  at 
a  unu)n  s  dsposal         power  and 
prestige"   to   achieve  objectives 
both    in«ide   and    outside   the 
union 

During    the    qu^'stion    period. 
M«l«r«<>in   Hi«p)i«v^>cl    narlirolarl V 

acute   s«i(ial   insight     He   in- 
einively    p«'»nted  out   that   mod 
ern    society    must    be 


^^^_ or  the  product.  Waste  was  high, 

. injuries    common,    absenteeism 

terms    of    the    convergence    of    subject  of  fair  h  r  ^  s  i  n  g   was  high,    turnover    more    than    50 

civil   rights  revolution  and  the    much  less  interesting  in  that  it  p^r  cent  per  year.    It  had  been 

cybernetics  revolution  "    Auto-    posed  less  substantial  social  is-  a    rotten     place,    and    working 

sues  there  was  one  o!  the  reasons  I 

Milgram  was  born  on  the  ceased    watching    the    tube       I 

Lower   East   Side    in    1916    and  couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  TV 


Auto 
rnation  not  only  alters  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labor  force,  but 
changes  the  definition  of  work 
("Work  is  what  society  says 
it  is  at  a  given  time."),  so  that 
we  must  provide  "creative 
work"  for  all,  while  not  ne- 
glecting the  "culture  of  pov- 
erty growing  up  in  this  nation 
—  faceless,  voiceless"  He  was 
basically  pessimistic  as  to  the 
role  of  the  labor  movement  in 
stR'ial  change  While  he  assert- 
ed that  narrow,  sectarian 
Ijusiness  unionism'  cannot  pos 


made  an  early  career  for  him- 
self in  the  Socialist  movement, 
becoming  National  Secretary  of 
the  Workers'  Defense  League. 
He  met  his  future  wife  through 
his  Socialist  activities  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  her  father  was  a 
wealthy  contractor.  Milgram 
joined  his  father  in  law's  busi- 
ness in  1947  on  the  condition 
that  he  be  enabled  to  build  in- 
tegrattKi   housing  developments 


st^ts  any  more. 


by  quantity,  not  by  hour.  That 
such  factories  should  ever  have 
been  built  is  disgusting.  Tberj- 
is  no  new  attitude  toward  work 
here.  There  cannot  be.  The 
work  itself,  quite  apart  from 
its  context,  is  stupid  and  in- 
human.   Fortunately  the  Minis- 


Marx,  whom  I  began  to  read    try  of   Industry   is  aware  of 


sibly  function  for  the  social  in  Philadelphia's  rigidly  segre- 
good.  "  he  detects  'no  internal  gated  subsurbs  After  extreme 
pres.sures     growing     up     w  ithin    difTiculties  in  finding  white  cus- 


the  structure  of  the  labor  move- 
ment" in  the  direction  of 
broad«'r   concerns 

We  must  ctuigratulate  Hel- 
stein upon  having  an  under- 
.standing  of  the  race  problem, 
as  well  as  a  willingness  to  at- 
tack it.  supeiior  to  that  of  al- 
most any  other  union  l»>ader  in 
the  country 

He  d<  es  not  employ  facile 
ft.rmulas  for  achiexing  unob- 
trusive intergration,  but  in- 
stead. couragtH)usly  faces  pos- 
sibilities of  conflict  and  disrup- 
tion, sacrificing  immediate 
exp<Hiiency  for  long-term  soli- 
darity 

The  tr^^gedy  of  course,  is 
that  this  efTort  is  insignificant 
within  the  institutioucil  jungle 
which  results  from  the  c  mser 
vative  and  symbiotic  relation- 
ship of  capital  and  laVmr  in 
.^merlca 

Ihe  lecture,  given  last  Tues 
day  by  Morris  Milgram,  on  the 


tomers  were  resolved,  two  such 
communities    were    estat^lished 

Encouraged  by  this  success. 
Milgram  founded  Modern  C^)m 
munity  Development,  Inc  , 
which  acquired  powerful  track- 
ing from  influential  lit)erals, 
su<h  as  E  1  e  a  n  o  r  Roose\  elt. 
H  o  u  s  i  n  g  dt  \  elopments  were 
built  in  the  suburbs  of  several 
major  cities,  mostly  without  in- 
cident, although  the  attempt  to 
build  in  Deerheld,  lllin*  is 
(near  Chicago)  wis  a  major 
disaster  owing  to  the  violence 
of   local   sentiment 

Mil.«»rnir.  complained  that  the 
work  of  building  integrated 
housing  '  gt>es  on  at  a  snail's 
pace"  because  investment  m 
this  held  is  token  "  He  urgetl 
requiring  that  a  portion  of  all 
inv^'stment  in  housing  be  di 
verted  to  integrated  commu 
nitv  proje<ts 

Milgram    .id\*/cr.tcd    that    we 

f  Con  tin  lied  on  Pntje  10) 


tiiat  summer,  held  that  a  birred 
and  resentful  :  ttitude  on  the 
part  of  a  worker  toward  his 
work  and  product  were  partly 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  or 
ganization  of  production  not 
oriented  toward  producing 
something  useful  for  the  wt)rk 
er  or  ftu  a  t  o  m  m  unit  y  but 
purely  for  profit  for  the  owner 
So  whv  should  the  worker  give 
a  danm  ahuuX  his  work*  Under 
socialism,  howescr.  tlie  theory 
goes,  sucli  resentment  and  Ixire 
dom  should  disapt)ear  txtause 
work  would  l)e  the  means  of 
enrichiri",-  the  entire  comnui- 
Inity.  and  sinct^  the  workers 
would  themselves  he  the 
owners  ana  j)rofit  takt  rs  How 
much  of  this  theoiy  was  irut' 
in  Cut>a''  Is  tliere  a  new  a 
socialist  attitude  towards  work 
in  Cuba'' 

F*artly  yes,  partly  no  Many 
factories,  particularly  in  ttie 
match  industry,  are  still  as  an 
tiquated  as  they  were  first  OimU 
many  years  ago  Old  women 
(tht*  only  one*!  who  Will  take 
these  jobs)  stand  kx-for*'  Uh) 
high  h  e  n  c  h  e  s  hand  dipping 
trays  of  m  a  t  c  h  s  t  i  i  k  s  into 
chemical    pans  .sometimes    a 

whole  tray  f^ans  up  -  and 
hand  assembling  match  t)o>ts 
which  they  then  hand  load  with 
a  primitive  filling  gadget  All 
this  standing,   and  getting   paid 


Cen  Ed  S 


POLITICS  and  MORALS 


By    NAN(  Y    JOAN    HART 

a  bnlliantlv  organiztNi  v  in<iiciitiun  of  hi.s  state's  achievem«'nt  in  the  field  <.f  e<lii- 
(lovernnr  Terrv  Sanford  of  North  (  arolma  attempted  to  supiMTt  and  pioiniil- 
gite  a  'Stales'  RiKht.s'"  ix.int  of  attack  in  the  field  of  Civil  KiKht.s.  Speaking  at  (Urn  Kd  S 
la^t  Thursday  eveiiirp.  (;overnor  Sanford  maintained  that  the  federal  pivernmen!  was 
1.H)  larjre  and"  inflexible  to  dea'  with,  as  he  put   it.  "the  human  relatu.ns  problem.  ' 


In 

cat  ion. 


these  conditions  and  is  work- 
ing toward  the  only  humane 
answer  automation  The  new 
Department  of  Automatn>n, 
headed  ( incidentally )  by  an 
amiable  American,  first  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CP  USA  and  then 
(believe  it  or  not  )  a  Wall  Street 
investment  counselor,  h;is  com- 
pleted the  prototype  of  a  ma 
chiiu'  which  will  allow  these 
old  ladies  tt/  retire  on  a  well- 
deserv«'d    pension 

Morale     among     sugarcane 
cutters     IS     high     becaus*       a 
niachetero  is  a   "real  man,  '   l)ut 
th«     work    is    among    the    tough- 
est  and   most    l)rutaliy   crushing 
in    the    w<irld       Now    the    USSR 
is   sending    !50    new  ly  clesij-'iieii 
cane  harv*'st  ing    c  o  m  t)  i  n  e  s    to 
release    thousantls    of    Cut>an 
work(^rs  to  more  humane  t.isks 
Nolyidy     gets    thrown     into    the 
street    without    a    job,    they    ge-t 
retraine<l     and     become     ttrhni 
cians    or    skilled    workers       F^y 
contrast   with   the  U     S  .   Cuban 
workers    w«lcoine   mecham/a 
tion  and  automation  w.th  open 
arms     machines   will   frf^'    tluni 
for     more     intelligent     antl     re 
sponsible   jobs 

.Some  bus  drivers  in  Havana 
rac<'  their  buses  at  a  hellish 
pace  through  the  first  three- 
quart«'rs  of  their  round,  and 
then  crawl  at  fiv»'  miles  an  Ixiur 
for  the  r«'st  while  the  pass»-n- 
gers  sweat  Why  '  Be<ause  they 
have  :*  set  sch«'duU*  to  m«  <  t  and 
th»'y  don't  want  to  b«'  early 
What's  wrong**  Th«*y  should 
hiive  spok#'n  up  to  demand  that 
the  .schedules  b<-  redrawn  Why 
didn  ♦  they''  Either  be<  ause 
!h«*y   don  t    care  they    n<  v»'r 

did  h*fore  and  still  don't  or 
b^'i'aiise  their  administrator  is 
a  bureaucrat  never  asked  ttiem, 
or  doesn't  care  either  A  <<>- 
(  lalist  attitude  toward  their 
uork    has    not    reachrd    thorn 


ta 


Ik 


wa5  dirocteil   toward  the  problems   of   stale   government,   and    the    imiw.r- 


}i  IS  sp<<  (lies, 
an  a<Mn>n!>- 
shipment    of 


Hi 

tant  e    of    state    government    in 
the  development  of  the  govern 
ment   of   the-   United    States     Re 
cogru/ing     lh.?t     earlier     in     \hv 
century,   the   im^K)tence   of  state 
governments     m     general     iht 
mitted    ihi-    federal    h<>^>*'^"'^<"''^ 


U»     step 
( reated 

st.ites    t<> 
vices      U^ 

CIo\  i-l  •:') 


in     and     fill     the     void 

i)\      I  he      ir.at)i!i*y      of 

piovide   adecpiatc    ser 

Its      in  hat):  tarts       tne 

'      frii      iVtat      trnlav     the 


'    I  «  I  a  <^ 


federal    «:trurture    h^d     perhaps- 
grown     too    large 

Sanford  thrn  proceeded  to 
elucidate  the  virtues  of  the  state 
orcani/ation  as  opposed  to  the 
federal  government,  "the  K*'nius 
of  the  .American  svstem  is  the 
instHution  of  the  sovereien 
state",  the  states  have  greater 
flexibility  in  action  and  experi 
mentation,  and  they  need  for 
"progress  in  diversity." 

In  getting  to  the  issue  at 
hand.  »-<1iuation  the  governor 
re.sort€-d    to    the     last    argument. 


is  possdde  to  have  one  uniform 

approach  or  .solve-  the    proldems 

of    discrimination    by    one    fed 

eral   law  or  even  a  c«imbination 

C)f   laws     TTie   remoteness  of    the 

ffHieral  government  and  its  con- 

s^Kpient     inal>ility    lo    cieai     vvi*. h 

individual  Kwnmunity  piot)lenis    Eurthermore 

was    t4)    be    taken    as    adccjuate    to   the   people 

proof    for    tins    t>e  iief     "This    is 

the    rn.OTii    definite    and    d'ffiri»M 

problem  of  our  times."  the  Rov 

ernor  stated     It   is  the   responsi 

bihty    of    the   states   to    play    the 

role     of     leadership      The     state 


may   \h-   a    lon^;   tirnr    m   comm;,' 
but   his  conception   of  a   fe-deral 
aid    program    that   could    l>e    ad 
ministered    by    one    man    and    a 
secretary      is      nonsense       Even 
state   educational    aid    organi/a 
♦  ions  c^noiit  lio'^sitilv  tv«>  so  t>are 
his    moral    appeal 
-      -         ^       ,         t<i   take   action    in 
the  Civil    I^iglits    fic-ld    has   1>«  en 
proven     to     b*-     rin     ufivA.  "rkable 
solution     liv     tlie     past     hundrcfl 
years  cif  this  nations    historv     If 
we    should     iev»il     to     a     St.ites' 
Right.H   pc)S!tion    'and    no   one    m 


should  convince  the  people  that    his  right  mind  Mould  care   to  r» 


we  stand  for  freedom  for  all. 
and  cannot  condone  second- 
class  citirenship  in  this  coun- 
try,"    hr    continued. 

In     con(  lufiing     ttie     t>ody     of 
his     formal     talk.     .Sanfiad     r* 


peat  t'ne  bitter  experience  of 
the  Civ  il  War  !  1  daresay,  a  war 
between  the  '^tates  would  be 
inevitable  Ther"  must  b<'  ar* 
overall  reguhi'ing  mecharusm 
to    control    the    standards     The 


minded    his    audience    that    the    situation   in   Alabama  and  Miss 
ihrce    greatest    problen^s   of    the    Jssippi    cannot    l>e 


American  people  today  are 
economic-  development.  em 
ployme>nt.  and  human  relations 
gc^vernor     re-iterated     that 

Stale 

stay,  " 

he    said        Our    goal     is    to    use 


continue 
had     his 


namely  that  the  federal  govern 

ment  cannot  possibly  deal  with    The 

education    C)n    the     local     level,    these  are-  state  problems 

since    different    states    ai^d    re      governmciits  are   here   to 

gictns    have    different    problems, 

and    therefore   no   law    could   l)e 

nationally    applicable     He   does 

feel,   however,    that  fe<ieral  aid 

to    tniucMuon    is    nt^cessary,    but 

he  didn't  feel  it  will  come  soon 

Thus,  the  state  must  depend  on 

it«  own  resources,  and   take  the* 

initiative     to     improve     educa 


permitted  to 
If  Ciovernor  Sanford 
way,  and  President 
Kennedy  had  no  ^K)wer  but  that 
of  moral  p<rsuasion,  these 
states  would  not  take  initiative 
on  their  own  and  make  «»du- 
cational,  employment.  and 
opportunities  available 


Kid«l  ill  one  c)f 
tells  the'  story  of 
trator  who  U't  a 
fruit  s|u))i  thre>ugh  negl  i^M'oee 
be-eause  I'll  get  my  salary 
whethe-r    it    s|h>iIs    or    not  As 

an  owne  r  he-  would  have'  lost 
the  profits  and  care  d  v  e  r  y 
much  now  he  is  not  the  loser 
and  does  not  care  Socialism 
has   not   reached   such   a   ctne 

Rut  these  cases,  I  think,  are 
in  ll>«  smaii  mmoriry  anei  trto- 
not  obscure  a  great  new  pt>< - 
n<»menon  which  to  riiy  factory- 
jaded  cyr.<;  .seemc-d  incrediljle 
until  1  had  tasted  it  myself  It 
l>"gari  this  way  our  group  v.  as 
sutjiij^  ,tt  .^M^>(<t  1  S  «  t  u  r  d  a  y 
night  in  Havana  when  one-  of 
our  translators  (a  15  year  old 
biochem  student  and  girl  gen- 
ius) popped  in  to  announce 
that  a  gioup  of  pre*  nied  stu- 
dents were  goinp  to  plant  grass 
the  next  day  and  how  many 
of  u^  Wcinteci  to  get  up  at  4  30 
the  next  nu)rning  to  join  them'' 
There  was  a  gre  at  groaning 
grunt  of  dismay  and  horror 
Next  meirning  at  five,  a  grand 
total  of  three  of  us  were  up 
and  waiting  in  front  of  the  ho- 
tel Soon  we  heard  a  singing 
and  rhythmical  clatter  ap- 
proaching in  the  darkness  and 
quiet  of  the  night  The  noise 
cire  w  nearer  there  were^  three 
triK  k   loads   of   scholarship   stu- 


them    more    effectively    in    the  housing 

future     than     they     have     been  to  the  Ne  gro    In  fact,  a•^  we    naxo 

used    in    the    past    several    dec  seen     men    like   (lovernor    Wal 

artes  jrtc  e     wrnild      iinvt-      a      io;o>.srti  ,    -         ,  .     . 

Although  there  may  be  some  laugh     at     the     puppet     m     the  J'\"V ''''•*".'"''*"  \'*''\i        /IH*^ 

merit  -o  the  argument  that  the  White  House     Let  us  not  there-  ^'^^^\   ^ocks    on    the    side    of     he 

federal  government  has  beeome  fore,    lose   sight    of  past   e-xpen  trucks    and     cnanting    socialist 

too    cumbersome    to    deal    with  ence-    The  problems  which  Gov  vf"*^''     '"     U^/i    '^"P/'"^*'k      a* 

tional  standards  until  such  time    some   of   the   aspects   of   cduca-  ernor    Sanford    touched    on    are  |"rt-e  .seized  their  helping  h.*ncis 

as    federal    aid    may    arrive    to   tion  and  Civil  Right'*,  Sanford's  the   problems   of  all    of   us     We  '"   hoist   ourselves.   h«'wllderea^ 

ussisX  the  .state.  a«umiKlon   that  the  State«  can  can  no  longer  sit  back   and   let  an;'""^  them,  and  ^^^r*?*''*^.^*; 

Turning  to  the  field  of  Civil    idequately   deal   with   aii    these  the  bumbling  ctate  bureaucracy  '"^^     ^"**.    aawn     w  n  i  i  e     iney 

Rifhtu      SanforH     o««*in..*^     In    iir<»l»lem«  U  frank^U  naive    His  mediate     in     nuch     vital     ismien  l^^^'f'^   mi^n^i   a   Peal.     Aiier  an 

maintain  his  States'   Rights  de     logic   may   l»c   rational,   but  hl«  Nor  can  we  laugh  with  the  gov  "V"*^    J^   f '^i^  V„°,.r«A  rnl* 

_„      fense      He   succintly   stated   h's    eencluslonii   arc   most   unreal»«-  ernor  about  such  critical  issues  P't>weo  neui  oeionging  lo  a  tvi 

seen    in    view  in  questioning  whether  it   tk.    Federal    aid    to    education  as   fair  trials. '  The  time  is  now.  (Continued  on  Page  10) 


Ihe  Cinematic  Syndrome 

BY  FRED  SAFRAN 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Fred  Safran  is  a  1962  gradxiate  of  Brandeis  University,  an  observer  of  the  New  York  cinematic  world,  and  a  budding  film  critic. 

Ermanno  Olmi'a  The  Fiances  will  prove  to  l)e  the  most  important  film  of  The  First  New  York  Film  Festival.  It  is  truly  cinematic  work  of  art. 
It  IS  a  siispended  moment  in  which  the  depth,  l>eauty  and  truth  of  a  man's  emotions  are  revealed  to  us  as  ne  learns  of  them  himself. 

Olmi  has  placed  us  in  the  mind  of  Giovanni  (a  factory  worker)  and  made  us  feel  the  world  around  him  as  he  does.  We  arc  carried  freely  and 
fluidly  through  time  and  space.  We  float  between  SiciJy  and  Milan,  the  past  and  the  present.  The  past  is  brought  to  us  on  bridjr«»s  of  music  and  on 
bridges  of  silence.  Objects  and  incidents  invoke  in  Giovanni's  mind  memories  of  Liliana,  (his  fiance)  or  of  his  father  and  his  old  age  and  illness, 
and  thr  question  of  his  confinement  to  an  old  age  home.  Giovanni  receives  a  letter  frc/m  Liliana;  he  is  off  in  a  dream  of  another  affair;  he  writes  to 
Liliana,    he    lives    in    a    lonely — 


a  world 
Whyeth, 
presents 


room,  he  begiiu  to  realise  how 
much  he  misses  his  fiance,  he 
remembers  their  painful  argu- 
ments and  uncertainties. 
Throughout  the  film  we  are 
presented  not  merely  with  ac- 
tors and  background  scenery; 
but  rather  we  are  in 
not  unlike  that  which 
the  American  painter 
to  us,  a  world  where  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  subject  permeates 
the  material  surroundings. 

The  film  Ix'gins  in  a  simple 
dance  hall  and  ends  with  Gio 
vanni  taking  shelter  from  a 
heavy  rain;  but  the  distance  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  end  is 
very  much  longer  than  the 
weeks  that  pass  in  the  story  It 
is  rather  the  distance  from  the 
beginning  of  Ulysses  to  its  end 
which  IS  not,  my  friends,  a 
iiingle  day 

The  Fiances  is  an  answer  to 
that  pathetic  school  of  literary 
twerps  and  fools  who  think  that 
the  modern  world  has  grown  so 
complex  and  so  starve<i  of 
heroic  figures  that  literature 
and  creative  art  must  ail  but 
come  to  a  starvd  still  The  Fian- 
ces IS  a  film  about  a  small  man 
but  oh  so  real,  so  real. 

The    Fiances    was    the   second 

most    thoroughly   hisse^nl  at   film 

of    tiie    festival     Nonetlieless,    it 

is  a  t>etter  film  than  Magnet  of 

Doom,   the    most   Ixxxni    film    in 

the  festival,  but  only  the  s<»cond 

b<'bl  Audience  reactions,  it 
set*tns,  are  not  simply  the  in- 
verse of  true   vvofth 

Another  lilm  of  Olnu's  has 
opened  in  London  this  fall  It 
was  exceptionally  wtdl  re- 
ceivt'd.  The  Sound  of  Trumpets 
is  .[>j  r:;ime.  V\3!t  and  se**  my 
friends.  Olmi  will  be  a  major 
ciru'rna  name  of  the  sixties  and 
wi^l  prove  to  Im'  one*  of  the 
world's  greatest  creative  direc- 
tors 

Now  for  Jean  Pierre  Mel- 
ville s  film.  L'Aine  des  Fer- 
eii:«uK    or    Magnet   of   l>tK>m,    as 

it  IS  called  in  English  It  stars 
Jean  Paul  Belmonao.  It  is  in 
color.  It  is  in  Cinema  "^^opiv 
(Jean  Piecre  Melville  directed 
Les  Knfants  Terribles  by  the 
way.   not  Cocteau.) 

Now  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  Melville  and  the  New 
Wave  know  s<itne  uuhk.s  !!utt 
Baudelaire  and  n  ;  s  f rKiid.-> 
knew    about . 

Now  let  me  point  out  (hat 
Renthrandt  is  a  verv  ?re.it 
painter.  That  the  attention 
lav. shed  on  a  nobleman's  col 
lar  IS  worth  while.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  think  that  the 
attention  paid  to  the  creases  in 
fat  Suska's  sweaty  ?rey  chinos, 
which  are  pla.stered  against  his* 
enormous  backside,  as  he  turns 
and  walks  to  the  juke  box  to 
deliberately  deposit  a  dime  and 
plaj  a  tune  as  a  prelude  to  a 
robbery  ..nd  perhaps  a  murder, 
is  also  great.  Very  great  indeed. 

I  think  the  greatness  of  Mag- 
net of  Doom  lies  m  the  fact 
that  the  photography  is  so  sen- 
•itive  as  to  almost  define  the 
objects  and  places  with  which 
it  concerns  itself.  A  shot  of 
Time.H  Square  through  the 
window  of  a   moving   taxi   cab 

i~  , .„       ; .-, ;„♦         T'W.  y^      *«><r> 

km     m     Cctatc      lU      yx/mi,.       « 4i«.      v.  •»« 

from  Paris  lo  New  Orleans  via 
New  York  conveys  a  sense  of 
actually  traveling,  rather  than 
just  the  changing  of  a  scene.  I 
don't  see  any  way  of  expiain- 


It's  based  on  a  George  Simen- 
on  novel  (sort  of  a  French  Da- 
vid Goodis  (if  you  don't  know 
who  he  is,  it's  high  time  you 
found  out)  and  I  suppose  that 
explains  a  lot.  I'll  admit  that 
the  Dante,  Milton,  Biblical  par- 


In  addition  to  the  irony  of  Road,  the  festival  organizer,  so 
the  surfeit  within  the  festival  states.  And  then  again,  what 
itself,  it  was  brought  to  our  about  would  be  directors  who 
attention  by  a  broadside  ,distri-  aren't  exactly  rolling  in  dough? 
bated  along  with  the  programs   Uon»prenex-vous    student    rate? 


at    Lincoln    Center,    that 
were   33   Art   theaters   in 


The  second  evening  of  the 
festival  gave  us  In  the  Midst  of 
Life  a  film  by  the  French  direc- 
tor, Rol>ert  Enrico,  a  short 
break  for  supper;  and  Knife  ia 


there   Actually,   1   realize  that  this   is   the  Water,  by  Roman  Polanski, 


rOLANI):    "Knife  in  the  Water" 


allels  deteriorate  as  the  story 
progresses,  and  even  that  the 
ending  may  be  a  little  w»'ak, 
but  it  i.s  certainly  nut  out  of 
character. 

I  can  find  no  other  reason  for 
the  gross  ina[>^)reciation  of 
these  two  films  oy  the  greater 
part  of  the  audiences  than  that 
both  were,  to  a  high  dej^ree. 
unconventional  in  their  format 
and  material;  and  most  people 
are  loath  to  accept  things  until 
they  have  been  told  whether 
they  are  expecti'd  to  do  so  or 
not.  It  IS  not  rorrecl  to  l)lanie 
the  lack  of  appret  lation  simply 
on  the  stupidity  of  the  view- 
ers t>ecause  stupid  people  will 
very  often  praise  good   things 

Certainly  the  Festival  drew 
more  than  its  share  of  stupid 
people.  In  the  first  place  ?1 
films  were  shown  in  11  days, 
in  the  large  upper  level  of  the 
li.>th  St.  IICT.  sometimes  re 
ferred  to  as  Lincolii  Center. 
Nonv,  prices  were  by  no  means 
cheap,  unless  you  boui^ht  series 
admission  to  the  balconies. 
There  are  not  all  that  many 
balcony  seals;  and  so  the  ciiar- 
acter  of  the  audiences  was.  to 
bef;in  with,  colored  in  thr  di- 
ri>rtinn  nt  thp  more-able  to  pa V- 
pseiido  Hophistirate  doine  what 
he  assumed  to  be  the  thing  to 
do.  Ticket  seekers  were  j«lso 
faced  with  the  mystery  of  not 
knowing  a  thing  about  the 
films  when  tickets  went  on 
sale;  and  li<  krts  went  so  fast 
that  if  you  waited  until  some 
information  was  released,  it 
was  too  late  to  buy  a  seat.  If 
a  bulletin  was  to  be  i.ssued  why 
so  AFTER  the  sale  of  tickets? 
Ne-  t  question.  Why  couldn't 
the  Museum  o*"  Modern  Art 
show  the  ten  hims  it  .selected 
for  screening  at  some  time 
other  than  the  week  that  Lin- 
coln Center  was  showing  never- 
before  -  released  -  in  the-U.  S. 
films-  This  fact  made  the  festi- 
val a  real  three- ring  circus  for 
any  st^nous  film  fan. 

Feast  or  famine, eh?  The 
Museum  showed  films  of  the 
past  ten  years  that  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  attention  but 
had  not  been  distributed  in 
New  York. 

The  Museum,  which  has  a 
much   smaller  seating  capacity 


hattan     alone      T>ii.s     is    not     to 

mention    other    theaters    wtiich 

.show  good  films  now   and  then 

Another  problem  of  distraction 
from  tlie  festival  was  ftie  Hor 
ror  Cycle  Ix^ing  shown  at  the 
New  Yorker  Two  great  films  a 
day  changed  I'very  day  for  a 
UKmth  Dracula.  Frankenstein. 
Cat  People.  Zombies,  Ring 
Kong,  cveryl>ody  I  esp<'cially 
recommend  The  Curse  of  the 
Demon  (what  Stonehengi-  is  all 
alK>ut)  and  The  Day  of  the 
Triffids.  The  Innocents,  based 
on  Henry  James  The  Turn  of 
the    Screw    is,    l>y    the    way,    a 


Man-  asking  too  much,  especially  for 
the  first  time  around,  but  these 
^nffg*^'**'ons  seem  good  from  my 
point  of  view.  You  may  be  in- 
terested in  learning  that,  as  the 
festival  was  a  sell-out,  (I  mean 
as  far  as  tickets  are  concerned) 
it  only  lost  about  10,000  dol 
lars.  I  think  it  had  anticipated 
a  loss  of  40  or  50. 

Anyway,      if      the      festival 
meant  to  present  new  directors 

and  fxt t'ptiunal  wtiik:s,  tliut  iS 
all  the  more  reason  to  make  it 
possible  for  those  interested  to 
see  all  the  films  Picking  hve 
tilms  out  of  twenty,  how  could 
you  know  what  to  see^  How 
could  you  tell  who  would  l>e 
good?  .'\nd  what  a  total  waste 
of  time''  (which  in  fact  all  too 
iiiauy  of  the  tilms  shown  at 
Lincoln  Center  were)  El  e  t  I  e  r 
fewer,  and  n>ore  carefully 
selected  films  or  at  least,  more 
advance  information 

Now  let's  go  through  the 
festival,  day  by  day,  and  set 
what  stretches  of  lK)ring  hor- 
ror the  dedicated  had  to  en- 
dure in  order  to  get  to  the  great 
stuff  One  could  never  tell  wlu'r; 
that  would  arrive. 

Opening  night  wa.^  very  nice. 
The  audience  was  very  dis 
tinguished  and  all  dressed  up. 
Too  bad  Luis  Kunuel's  film 
about  boredom  and  varnish  was 
not  too  far  from  that  itself.  I 
think  that  Bunuel  is  a  very 
great  director;  but  1  do  not 
think  that  The  Fxterminating 
Angel  is  much  of  a  film.  Nor  do 
I,  think  that  it  tells  us  many 
new  things. 

A  bunch  of  aristocrats  find 
themselves  quite  unable  to 
leave  the  room  in  which  a  din 
ner  party  was  just  held.  Before 
the  party,  all  the  servants  but 
one   felt   a   funny    need   to   leave 


JAPAN:    **Hara  Kiri ' 


very  g(K>d  film    TTiere  was  even 
an  old  King  of  the  Rocket  Men 

serial  (lf)49)  where  the  t)ad 
guy  threatens  to  destroy  New 
York  City  (the  richest  city  in 
the  world)  with  his  death  ray 
if  the  mayor  dorsn  t  give  him  a 
billion  dollars  in  extortion 
money 
mayor 


and  did.  making  serving  the 
meal  a  bit  of  a  problem.  The 
people  are  trapped  f-^r  days. 
There  are  soldiers  anu  every- 
one outside  the  house,  but  they 
can't  come  in:  there  seems  to  be 
<(ome  .Hort  of  spell.  Well,  in  the 
room  we  begin  to  learn  that  the 
Well,  folks,  the  stingy  people  all  hate  each  other.  Big 
doesn't    give    it    to    him   News.    When    they    finally    get 


and.  would  you  t)elievc  if  -  the 
guy     d**«troy«     thA     whr»l»»     ritv 
Man  that  is  something  to  see 
I  realize  that,  in  a  way.  it  is 


oat  of  the  room  they  go  to 
church  ta  celebrate  a  mass. 
When  ihe  mass  is  over  —  would 
you    believe    it    —    they    can't 


besides  the  point  to  criticize  the  leave  the  church;  they  just  can't 
scheduling    oi    the    festival    be-    bring  them.selves  to  do  it    Now 


than  Lincoln  Center,  was  good  eause  there  was  so  much  film  in  this  is  funny.   It's  too   bad  the 

ing   this   lo   you:    it   has   to   be  enough    to    schedule    a    special  the  city  at  the  time;  but  what  1  "est  of  the  11m  wasn't  treated 

•een.    The  film  also  has  a  nice  11:30  a.m.  showing  in  addition  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  seemed  ia  ihe  same  vein.  It  would  have 

^ot  of  the  house  in  New  Jer-  to  its  3:00  and  5:30  acreenings.  to  me,  the  festival  did  aot  have  made  a  good  comedy. 

■ey   wher«»   Frank   Sinatra   was  I  would  like  to  know  when  the  to  crowd  so  many  films  into  so        The      interior      photography 

born    and  some  good   views  of  Museum  is  going  to  show  tne'ie  «ih«rt  a  space  of  time,  especiaiiy  w«s  ¥rf>  jvwiUhed.  Big  deal.  Sa 

N^w  Orleans  sporting  houses,  films  again  so  the  Lincoln  Cen-  if  it  was  inte»dod  to  help  yoaac  its    way   the    Mlm    conveyed    a 

The  story  is  not  without  par-  ter  audience  can  get  a  chance  directors  keep  ap  with  events  fo«d  sense  of  what  Brmadeis  is 

aUeU  to  man's  faU  from  grace,  to  see  them.  te  !>»•  AtM  world,  as  Richard  like. 


Life  !s  a 
powerful 
based   on 


the  very  hne  young  Polish  di- 
rector who  made  Two  Men  and 
A  Wardrobe.  (No  puns  in- 
tended ) . 

In    The    Miost    Of 

haunting^      iM'autiful 

lilin    of    tile   civil    war 

stories  by  Ambrose  Bierce.  It  is 

the    e.sM'iue    of    cinema    by     its 

clioic*  of  .subjfct   matter  alone. 

Three    stones    are    lilmed,    each 

stands  alone 

The  .sequence  called  The 
Mockingbird,  taken  from  one 
page  of  a  Bierce  story,  is  a 
masterpiece  We  see  two  young 
twins  in  the  happiness  of  their 
childhood,  their  mother's 
death,  their  separation  to  dif- 
ferent relatives,  and  their 
meeting  of  each  other  in  battle 
on  o[>t)osite  sides  in  the  war 

The  story  cuts  back  and 
forth  in  lime  with  a  masterful 
rhythm,  and  the  actions  are  so 
exact  as  to  seem  to  lift  the  de- 
scriptive passages  right  oM  the 
page  and  onto  the  screen.  We 
are  presented  with  the  essence 
of  Americas  greatest  tragedy 
in  ai«>iiit-  tiiiity  minutes  of  un- 
speakable lK*auty  and  emotion, 
c*nd    its  done   by   a   Frenchnnan. 

in  the  Midst  of  Life  uses  long 
jx-ri(Kis  of  >ilence,  and  changes 
m    lighi    intensity    to    bring   tnit 

einotioris.  and  illustrates  what 
sort  of  material  can  make  a 
great  film  A  wagon  jogs 
roughlv  olT  .M'paratmg  one  of 
the  twms  from  the  other, 
hough   a.s  lu.s   life   will   now   ix*? 

Will  all  those  who  have  se**n 
Gone     With     the     Wind     pU>ase 

raise   their   hands' 

Knife  in  the  Water  is  a  true 
film.  1  mean  it  "tells  it  like  it 
IS."  It  is  the  story  of  a  young, 
and  welloff  I'olish  couple  hav- 
ing some  marital  disharmony; 
and  ihr  d:ir  «R  iifiich  ther  pick 
up  a  young  hitchhiker,  hand- 
some and  s4»cialist.  and  what 
follows.  Ihe  two  guys  engage 
in  a  duel  of  manhood.  That  is 
how  the  older  man  comes  to 
throw  the  kid's  knife  into  the 
water.  Don't  worry  though,  the 
kid  gets  to  the  guy's  wife; 
while  the  guy  is  on  shore,  wor- 
ried sick  that  he  may  have 
murdered  the  boy.  The  Poles 
understand  an  awful  lot  about 
the  natu''e  of  man.  or  certainly 
Polanski  does.  He  is  going  to 
be  one  heck  of  a  director.  He 
already   is. 

Tne   n-'xt    evenins;   treated    us 

\<i     t^-    vv.'re»r-fied      I    KTM^'ft  ;if  |e    a'J     1 

can  iin,igine  A  Hungarian 
•ilrn  (  illed  Love  in  the  Suburbs 
.»r  The  Street  of  the  Houses 
With  the  (lardens  i>  its  ><  rem 
;.lie  ralle<l  it  1  found  it  ;<l>out 
.«>  >iit>tie  a^  the  Ru.ssian  Palace 
"f  t"u!!nr.'  Ill  W.ir-..iw  The 
point  of  this  cinematic  atxuni- 
ruition  .^eems  to  Ih'  to  j)rovt>  to 
t)ie  world  that  the  coinmunist-s 
have  not  east  rated  al'  the  men 
in  thv'  ea.stcrn  Kurop<^an  coun- 
tries It  .s  a  .story  of  —  you 
gue.s.st'd  It  ^  adultery.  Imagine 
that  Perhaps  novel,  for  a  So- 
viet bl<K-  him,  but  that  didn't 
make  it  g<M)d  It  s  about  peo^ile 
alxjut  as  sure  of  themselves  as 
the  crowd  in  Brief  Encounter, 
if  any  of  you  remember  that 
masterpiece  of   adult   behavior. 

This  IS  a  Him  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw 
it  It  IS  memorable  especially 
for  such  lines  as  No  wife  of 
muie  wiij  go  oui  and  drudge 
for  pence.  "  Fancy  that.  Drudge 
for  pence. 

Harakiri,  a  Japanese  film  of 
universal  theme  and  timeliness 
came  next.  Not  a  single  New 
York  critic  who  saw  this  film 
at  the  Montreal  Festival  gave 
it  praise  on  its  own  merits.  So 
miK*h  the  wor«^  for  them. 

'This  ilm  is  aboat  Sumari« 
like  ihe  Book  of  lob  b  aboat 

(Continued  on  Page  $) 
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The  Film  Festival 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
a  bui.ch  of  people  who  live  in 
the  desert.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fierce  attacks  on  the  admin- 
istrators' notions  of  rirht  and 
justice,  that  1  know  of  in  any 
art  form.  It  is  also  a  very  good 
movie.  The  impact  of  the  story, 
it  seems  to  me,  was  as  strong 
as  the  impact  of  the  news  that 
Pearl  Harbor  had  been  bombed 
would  have  been  on  me,  had  I 
been  old  enough  to  be  aware 
of  such  things  at  the  time. 

The  pace  of  the  film  is  decep- 
tively slow.  Many,  many  things 
are  happening  in  each  frame: 
it  is  the  viewer  who  must  learn 
to  look  harder  at  a  film  in  this 
stvle.  Besides,  there  is  a  >word 
fight  as  great  as  any  I've  ever 
^een  Fairbanks  in.  By  the  way, 
we  never  see  a  close  up  of  the 
evil  guy's  face  until  he's  had 
it  and  then  man  is  it  ever  a 
ruthless   shot. 

If  no  oiu"  tlse  decides  to  dis 
Irihute    this    film    t  h  t  n    t  h  v 
>JAAt'P  should 

1  did  not  see  Ozu's  An  Au- 
tumn Afternoon;  it  sounded 
t»>o  much  like  Odd  Obsession 
to   me. 

Leopoldo  Torre  Nilsson's  The 
Terrace  was  a  sincere  tilm 
which  did  not  come  off  at  ?*I1 
It  would  demand  no  attention 
what  so  ever  if  it  were  not  a 
work    of    a    man    who    IS    the 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR  MEN   AND  WOMEN 

Booft  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  Ail  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  St.     —     TW  3-9450     —     Poul  Smith 


WALTHAM 
BOOK  £l  card  shop 

346  Moody  Street 

899  4596 

complete  line  of  poperbocks        2-dcy  ordering   service 

(everything  from  Fonny  Hill  to  Freud) 


(;reat  Britain:     The  Servant"  to  he  discussed  next  week 


S^iuth    American    cinema    to 
New  York  audiences     The  Ter 
race    is    about    the    upper    trust 
of  Argentinian  youth    iirro^ant, 
stupid,    obnoxious.    gtxlUs.s. 


At  Slosberg 


A  Musical  Happening 


Joel  Cressel 


Hunt    si 
HI     not 


The  proKrram  for  the  Noveniher 
}Tali    coiuerl    read    as    follows:    The 
Musi*-   Club   f)iesenls  a   ((^lirert    of   ih 
Hunt,    pianist;    assisted    by    Pliillip 
Tucier.   I'oiuiuctcr.    and   the    lirandeis 
Knsemble,  Hut  it  really  did  not  moan 

riui     not     play    thr     puuio     scry 

much  Mr  l.iicicr  sp<  nt  thr 
«\«rnr^K  m^personatmg  an  er- 
ratie  rl<K-k  The  loftily  named 
clutn^lK  r  ensemble  was  a  dis- 
junct group  ('f  studrnt  and 
fat  ulty  perfornitrs  nit)st  likt  ly 
Feleeted  at  randttnv  asveiiiitled 
and  disassembled  for  this  ct)!) 
cert  only  And  most  ini[>ortant 
there  was  hardly  any  music 
presented  during  the  extning 
Just  nt)ise  tht  atncs  l)ufTt>onerv. 
t»rid  mt)re  noise  all  nt  ally 
>vrapped  up  uilo  phiio>ophual- 
suslhetK-  bundles  and  laU  lied 
art 

The    prt)gram     V>egan     a     half 
hour     latt  .     of     ((nirse      Ix't.uise 
pianists    Hunt    antl    Krum    wtre 
latt       But    aftt  r    indt  ttrnunable 
<ha)r     and     stand      mo\enients. 
Hunt  and  Krum  uar;d«r»-d  t)ntt) 
th«'    stage    anti    j)r«'serit»d    Inci- 
dental Music  by  (ieorge  Bret  ht 
Mr      Krum    assumed    \-  a  r  !  o  u  s 
fM'srs    at    tht     piano    wbilt     Mr 
Hunt      played      with      a      nan  le 
f.,nitiH    artd   a    s»t    t.f   tbildren's 
blo<  ks     Tilt  rt     utrt     no    sountis 
»  \*  »  pt     11>t'     vrii(k»Ting     t.f     the 
h\i(\nj)ci-     and     th«      appart  ritly 
iiiiK;!)*      s'luntl     of    a     tii'At  r       iif 
wood*  ri    blt)t  k^   f.iliing   onto   tiu 
middle     rtgi^itr     ^tnng^     of     a 
piano     Thi*^    "^('uiifl     '-Mould     ri<  t 
\ye      (  (.n^  ifii  rt  (1      -- igrn  !i<:int      t.r 
meaningful    hov'.txtr     it  ua^  an 
incid*  Tttal   b\pro(hKl  of  a  tM-a- 
t  r  i<  .1 1   at  t 

l\u    program  rontinutd   witV-i 
\\\i     ^<>iii   pi.inii   pit;::.    K!a\!er- 
stuck    XI    b\     Karlluin/    Stot  k 
Kwui^t  n       and      Manouvers      for 
Small    Hands    by    Rt»bert     Ash 
ley,  played  by  Mr    Hunt    Stt.ck 
bausen,    with    th*-    pos^sible    ex 
ception  of  Mr    Cage,  is  the  most 
respected  comjK)ser  represented 
on    this    program     His    Klavier- 
8t\itke    consists    of    a    group    of 
musical  fragments  written  <»n  a 
large     single  page     score      The 
pf^rformers  glances  at  the  score 
and  plays  the  first  fragment  he 
pees    He  continues  Dlaying  the 
fragments    in    whichever    order 
he    happens    to    see    them    until 
his   eye   falls   upon    a    fragment 
for  the  third  time    The  piece  is 
then  over    Thus  a  performance 
can    consist    minimally    of    one 
fragment    played     twice    or    of 
all    the   fragments   played    once 
or   twice    Th«    fragments   func- 
tion as  clusters  of  sound  which 
are    put    lt>g«  thet     in    ..    chance 
manner     to     form     a     complete 
piece    whith    will    Ix^    different 
and    pr*  viimably    frc'h    at    each 
piiformance    But  tins  perfonn- 


ir)t}i  Slosl'fir  Hffital 
i;rand.is    t  luversiiy 

w    niu-ic  by  Jerry  E. 

Krum,  pianist,  Alvin 
I   rns  t-rsity   Chamber 

IhaL  aL  all.  Mr.  Krum 


as    not    satisfying.    Mr. 

luwfd    aiiia/ing   alacrity 
loukiii)::     at     the    same 


moral  less,  anti  Senutic,  anti- 
adult,  antl  parent,  ht)peless 
and  wt)rthless,  as  human  beings 
can  be.  So  are  their  parents, 
l)y  sms  of  omissuin.  but  that  is 
sort  of   another  story 

The   scene    t)f   the    tilm    is    an 
ultra  mtKlern  residential   t)uiiti 
mg  and    it.s   swiinming    ptM)l    on 
tlie   rt)of     Whatever   drama    the 
film  has,  IS  create<l   by  the  ct>n- 
trasl  of  the  lives  of  the  yt>uths, 
with  that  t)f  a  little  t)rphan  girl 
who   i.s  a   st>rt   t)f  strvant   to  t  v- 
«-iy..r,.-     in     t^.e     bu:!d!i>«       Slie 
runs     eirantiv       (j(!i\(r'-      (i«\vs- 
p.ipt  tv  and  )-'<  ts  pushed  ar.  ,:•;:; 
in  fact,  thtise  kids  even  cripple 
her    for     ife.    There    is    a    gt>od 
measure    of    cinematic    accom- 
plishment  in    the   film   but    the 
thing  as  a  whole  doesn't  work, 
and    it's    too    bad    because    the 
subject  matter,  as  you  can  see, 
is  social  comment  of  the   most 
important   kind,    and    it   is   this 
kind    of   statement,  which   it   is 
within    Inth    the    power    and 
province      t>f     the     cinema      to 
niake      Nillson    is    fully    au.iie 
(if   Ihiv    a  till    :^    .1    niaii    des'  r  'v  ii»k' 
(,f    (  !ii      u  i*  ist     prt)found     i  *  ^  (><  t  t 
.uid       aiiiiuration         HL'T,      'I'lic 
Trrratr   i.s  not   a   ^.  o,i   picture. 
(Next    Week      Mt)rp    «m    the 
New     \t>rk    Film    Iesti\al  ) 
I'lcnir  ,'s        !  [It-  '.   \>ii   :':<• 

RepTiru*-(i  by  permission. 
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forking  in  Bock  After  5  P.M.  Week4*yf 
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SUNDAY  EVENING   NOV.    24    ^T  8  O'CLOCK 

Dovid    K      Nilcs    Annuel    Memoriol    Lecture 


v!'  FULTON    LEWIS    III 

Q(>  ^Nottonol    fifid    Oir«tlor,    Yount)    Amcricon*   tor    Ff« 


recdom) 

Professor    JAMES    A      BURKHART 

(StepHent   Collrq«,   Columbia,    Mo  ) 
"TKe    Connpus    Generotion,     Right    or    L«H?' 

rORD    HALL    FORUM 

JOII0«N  HAIL  -  Ejinsttn  St  c«r.  Huntintttn  «»t.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPtM  7  45  PM.  fYtRYBODT  WELCOME 
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place  thrt*  \\n^><  and  the  ^iifce 
ttaitimtd  a  \<r>  lt)ng  time 
Fmiherri>ort  )\*  was  unable  to 
play  tht  fraKHu  rits  with  suflR- 
^  [iu\  p<iv'.<!  .tn<i  accuracy  to 
..(■bi«\r  thrir  fni!  effect.  But 
Tiot  to*,  many  people  noticed; 
U,>  \   wtrt    too  busy  snickering 

Tht  Ashley  piece  was  writ- 
it  n  tin  a  series  of  small  cards 
whit  h    wtre    played    in    '^wccc^- 

sit.n     It    was   a   variation    ■  n   1h« 
i!>!r^:f     ;,nti     variation     ftjrm    of 
\\)v    truisH    t)f    old    (which    evi- 
(iinii>      will     soon     go     out     of 
v.ivl»    '     Afit  I     .<ii     j!M  I ' 'Hiiction 
in    u  hii  h     Mr      Hunt     >■  ti,,  ■  "  Iv 
t.peneti  the  k«  yl^oard    tht    ihtrnf 
of     thirty  tKiti      Vt  \s      p  i  a  y  t  ti 
}.imultanet)iiviy  hy  lh<    I<  ft  for. 
jirm    and    ri^ht     pal  to    wa-     an 
nonnced     It  was  tlien  vari<<)   ts 
audible      and      \  isihle      in  t  .ins 
'silent     mtitK>n^  '     foniint!    t«;    a 
climax  with  a  sieatlv  larna/ni^ 
ly   consistent)    repetititm   tif   the 
thirty  note     chord      tifty  nine 
times      (Hail    oT     ih^-    »«uiiitm« 
verified    this    figure    l)y    ytHin^ 
it    to    those    wht>    ru*  Kh'<  t»  <i    tt) 
count   I 

There  was  an  init  rrnisM<*n 
during  which  stinie  l)nt  not  too 
many  people  It  f1.  and  tht  ton 
cert  resumed  with  Helix  1963 
w  Theatre  Frnction  l>y  Hunt. 
and  May  1962  by  Krurn  'Ww 
Kir,'.'.'.  i=f'<  scrn-icd  v-hll.. 
theatrical  rather  than  rnusKal 
Krum  carritd  varitjus  ohj''t'> 
around  the  sta^'e  pla\.<i  with 
(('i)uttrtui.d  on  i'(iy    h  > 
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PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Waltham  Supc^r  Market 

TW  9-2300 
NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  off  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVION  -  FABFRGE  •  LANVIN  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING       FREE  DELIVERY       HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Braodeis  Students  and  Faculty 


Lcttw  from  ManchMtvr 


HoMne  tBi  Ciase  Range 


Roger  Blessed 


EDITOR'S  NOTE    Mr.  Blessed  is  a  student  at  the  University  o/  Manchester.  He  wivle  this  article  at  the  invitation  o/  Joel 
Mendler,  a  Brandeis  student  currently  at  Manchester. 

On  October  24  Lord  Home  emerged  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  as  a  result  of  "the  customary  processes 
nf  consultation-  What  exaHjy  are  these  processes?  The  truth  is  that  they  are  nothmg  more  than  po  itical  mtrigue 
fncrman ip^^^^^^^^^  choice  is  U)rd  Home  (Now  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home)?  Certainly  not  the  t:abinei  s  -  the.r 

raioTfty  choice  was  Mr.  Butler;  nor  the  constituency   organization  -  they  preferred  U)r<    Hailsham.  Everythmg 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  MacmiUan  worke<l  from  his  sick-bed  to  secure  his  protege  as  leader. 

This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  way  in  wh^ch  Mr.  Macmillan  timed  his  retirement,  and  made  his  request 

lor  "the  ordinary   processes   of    H„wever   I  fe^^nore  than  this        It   will    be  very   difficult   for    to  the  electorate."  So  much  for 
consultation    to    begin"    in    the    js    required.    I   'doubt    whether   him   to    represent   his  constitu 
middle    of    the    Blackpool    con-    he   has  the   ncnessary   assets  or    ents   at    Kinross    when    he    will 


Disriand 

•    r«cor4« 

•    sli««f  music 

•    guitar  •cc«*sori«« 

290  Moo^  S*.  TW  4-4»00 


;r;;p;'H;a;;;;^uH;;/hi;ba;k:    Uvrn;aior,ty.l959- 12,248)   as    to  the  r.,ht 


middle  01  me  r.x«.nK^M  ..  -  ^^.^^^^  ^j  "  ---ramateur  be  in  I^ndon  most  of  the  time, 
ference  through  a  letter  to  l>rd  J^^^^'^^liV^'^,/ proLsionals.  He  This  of  course  is  assuming  he 
Home.  Moreover,  there  was  the  j^^^,  attempted  to  stand  aloof  gets  elected  at  this  safe  Con- 
way in  which  the  questionnaire  fr^'^n^  t»ie  strugj^h'  over  the  servative  scat.  (Editor's  note: 
sent  to  MP's  was  biased  in  favor  leadership  -  this  illustrates  his  Sir  Home  won  last  ^^f/k  bv  » 
of     a      compromise     candidate:  innoceme  of  the  pol.tical  game,  majonly     of     9.380^     ^^'i:);\J?t 

each    MP    was    asked    to    name 
his  second   choice   as   well,   and 
the  person  he  was  most  against 
Why  Mr     Macmillan   worked 
so    vigorously    to   keep    H  AB 
out  no-one  is  quite  sure,  but  the    hurly  burly 
issue   is   that   the   retiring    PM 
should  not  have  such  a  big  say 
in    the    appointment    of    a    suc- 
cessor. What  happens  to  demo- 
cracy?    If    the    leaderi^ip    be- 
comes    an     appointive     office, 
democracy   goes  by   the   board 


electors'   lack   of    reflection 

What  are  the  implications  of 
Smart  Alec  as  he  has  now  been 
christened'  Whatever  he  might 
say  to  the  contrary,  his  appoint- 
ir.ent  definitely  means  a  swing 
How   far  one  can- 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789  Main   Street 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.    Close  9:00  P.M 

Forking  in  Reor 


ground    he  has  had  a  relatively  the   Tories    presumptuously    as 

vht>ltered     social     anr     political  sume  he  will    It  might  be  inter 

life      he    is    too    inexperienced  esting  to  surmise  on  the  con^e 

Despite      his      period      at      the  quences    i'    Sir    Alec    dms    not 

Foreign    Office     he    has    never  gel     elected      He    seems    to     Ix 

been     really     thrust      into     the  going    about    his    election    cam 

of     politics      Con-  paign   at  Kinross  with   a  some 

trast    the    Commons    with    the  what    paternal     attitude    -     the 

placidity    and    conservatism    of  great  landed   aristocrat   looking 

the    U^rds     He    Is,    to    use    Mr.  after   his    less    fortunate   breth 


not  say,  but  his  acc<'Ssion  could 
retard  the  progress  of  modern 
conservatism  as  a  radical  inno- 
vatmg  forct^  Fortunately  for 
the  Tories,  they  have  Mr  Mc- 
Ivcod  and  Mr  Powell  as  a  focus 
and  a  rallying  point  for  the 
progressives     in     the     party      if 


things   go   wrong 
Wilson's  (Harold  Wilson's  lead     ren.   This  outlook   is  a    relic  oi  ^he   Election 

er  of  the  Labor  Party  in  Com-    the  eighteenth  century  ^^^    p  ^^      certainly    started 

mons)  expression,  "an  elegant  ^Yie  electors  at  Kinross  are  ^ff  on  the  wrong  foot  when  he 
anachronism."  i^y  ^q  means  as  simple  as  Sir  decided  to  prorogue  P.-^rliament 
«  ^  w«  tn*.  r^i»rn  Nor  ha«!  his  background  giveo  Alec  seems  to  think  One  Kin-  and  pt)stpone  the  new  session 
democracy  goes  by  me  Doara^  him  tht  insigM  how  the  ross  elector  questioned  him  and  until  his  assumed  election  at 
The  Tories  seem  to  be  afraid  or  ^^^j^,jj^  ^.^a^^s  jjve  and  think,  said  it  was  unfair  for  him  to  Kinross.  The  session  was 
washing  their  linen  in  public-  j^^^^  ^.^^  y^^  ^  ^^^i^  xo  repre-  stand  (for  election)  "If  we  brought  to  conclusion  when  the 
nerhaDS  it  is  too  dirty.  How-  sent  them  in  any  way^  He  is  in  don't  vote  for  him  it  is  not  a  Black  Rod  was  apphed  to  end 
?ver  the  arguments  are  all  for  danger  of  becoming  complete  question  of  one  Tory  losing  a  the  debate  on  adjournment 
the  Tories  abandoning  their  jy  cut  off  from  the  mass  of  rhe  scat  The  whole  government  is  Once  again  the  government  was 
ie^ret  recesses  and  resorting  to  j^pulation.  m  jeopardy  It  is  most  unfair  doing  exactly  as  it  I'keni.  and 
Btrviei  urcT::^^  .       .^  t-^i.  giving    th«>    Commons   a   chance 


Brenton  E.  Tyler 

insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

Friendly  Service 

692    Moil.    Street 
TW    3-4808 


a  more  demoeratic,  open  elec 
lion,  as  exists  in  the  Labor 
Party.  If  such  a  prcness  had 
taken  place,  the  odds  are  we 
would  have  a  different  Prime 
Minister  -  someone  more  pro- 
gressive   than    at    present 

Still  we  have  Sir  Ale(  Doug 
las-Home  He  becanu>  Smart 
Alec,  rather  Sir  Alec,  wIhm  he 
renounced  his  jKH-rages  (  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  his  legal 
advisors  had  some  difficulty  in 
solving  which  titles  he  had  to 
resign  in  order  to  lX'CorTH>  eli- 
gible for  the  Commons  It  fm 
ally  amount*^!  to  six  ) 

Sir  Alec  has  risen  through 
the  usual  elitist  channels  Eton 
and  Oxford.  This  self-jH-rpet 
uating  system  suieiy  cannot  be 
tolerated  much  longer  Britain 
is  really  two  nations  -  the  edu- 
cational structure  fosters  V'nis 
division  through  allowing  pub- 
lic schools  alongside  the  state 
system.   Public  schcK>l   lx)ys   are 


Tea  and  Politics 

By    JOFI.    MENDLF.R 

FDITOR'S  NOTF.  Mr  Mrndlcr  i,s  n  MrnrHlri«!  junior  cur 
r.M.'i;/  sUidyiUij  i.oUtuul  science  at  iht  Lu,i,rsHy  oj  Mumhisiir 
h'mjlit  ml 


Well,   liere   1    am   ii^   jolly   old 
England    -       land    of    tradition, 
four  o'clock    tea,   and   Christine 
Keelcr      It's    wond«rful    h  ♦■  r  c 
When  I  wake  up  in  the  nriorning 
I   can't    wait    to  get  outsid*-   and 
breathe   that    black   Manchester 
s(,ot      (T  his    is    the    only    place 
r\c  sren  that  turns  black  every 
time  It  rams    KDlTCniS  .\OTF 
Mr.  Mrndlcr  is  a  native  o/  Ncic 
Or  lea  TJ.s  ) 

1  had  a  friend  write  an  arti- 
cle for  vou  on  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Alec  Doug. as  Home  as 
Prime  Minister  and  the  impli- 
cations    of     the     appointment 


would  ^t\  the  nomination,   fsicl 

yet   he,   like   Mr     Hailsharn,   Viad 

a  stror>^  opposition    Its  nfit  that 

ttuv  (ill!  iH.t  liave  support  it 

was  mainly   that  the  opposition    l)ron     their     iuggest 

for  eath   uas  an  (irdrut   opposi-    llavinj^     disposed     of 

tion    The  likely  clu  ice  then  was 

a   compromise  candidate  tlie 

dark  horse  Lord  Home    But   'he 


OI  U' 


;  1  ion 


♦  ,11 


1 1 1 »» 1 1 1  ,"^ 


was 


given  a   vastly  superior  type  of    Roger    Blessed    is,    unfortunate 
Iducation     and    develop     cl.tist    ly.    like    all    my    friends,    pro 
attitudes,   consciously   or   other      Labor 
wise      It     is    really     a     "vicious 
cycle"    -    a    lx»y    goes    to    public 


school,    then    gets   a   jt>b   i>n    the 
basis  of  the    "old  s<  hool  tie"    and 
so   the    process    continues    mdc 
finitely.  But  this  is  a  digression 
from  the  main  argument 

As  a  man.  Sir  Alec  has  arL 
mirable  qualities  -  integrity, 
devotion,  and   a   certain   inux-r 


As  for  my  own  comments 
The  election  of  Sir  Home  is  (me 
of  tlie  most  .-iignilicant  power 
struggles  thai  Britain  has  wit 
nes.sed  in  many  a  year  The 
Con.ser\ative  MP's  in  general 
were  disgusted  with  this  horrid 
display  and  a  1  1  h  o  u  g  h  l»u> 
claimed  at  Blackpool  that  they 
weren  t   gcnng   to  l)e   hurried   m 

and 


he  a  compromi.se  or  an   imposi 
tion   by  Mr    .\!acmillian'' 

As  Roger  mentioned  ui  his 
essay  (see  .•il)o\e)  I^>:(1  Home 
is  certainly  not  a  r;ualified  P  M 
This  was  adrr^itted  by  Lord 
Home  him^iif  in  a  teh vi.'-ion  in- 
lerview  just  one  year  ago  When 
ask'.d  if  he  would  like  to  be 
P  M  he  categorically  .said  "No  ' 
and  the  reason  he  ofTered  was 
that  the  job  was  too  complex 
As  an  example  he  referred  to 
the  n»'ed  for  tiie  1'  M  to  ha\e 
some  know  it<Jk;r  of  r«onoinie 
afTairs  a    field    in    which    he 

was  totally   lacking 

The  main  objection  to  the 
ConservaMvc  Party  by  students 
is     Is   gtneral    apathy    and    "do- 


to  Lt  off  steam  -another  of 
those  democratic  exercises  with 
a   foregone   conclusion 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say 
whether  he  will  merely  be  a 
stop  gap  P  M  If  he  "eads  trie 
Toiu^  t<i  \i<torv  at  the  Cieneial 
Election  he  will  r«-niam,  if  de- 
ft aled  th«  onus  will  undoubted- 
ly be  on  him.  The  plain  trul'n  is 
that  the  Tory  party  has  been 
crsing  out  for  a  new  leader 
f.ir      inonttis       MarWon<ier      has 

handii  ap 
hiin     the 
Tones    cm     'o«'e.      to    (iispost     of 
many  of  tni  ,r    black  marks,  and 
jx)lish    i:,i    tne    i>;*rtv    <n>a}4c 

Be«*r  and   Butts 

Whether  they  can  do  enough 
to    win     l)ack     waning    support 
witfi  Sir  Alec   is  yet  to  b<'  seen 
The-   odds   art    they   would   have 
liad  a  Ih  Iter  chance  under  But 
Iv:. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Tones  will  refrain  from 
their  usual  pre  elei'tion  tactics 
It  is  to  be  hoptHi  that  if  they 
introfiuce  the  hand  out  budget 
again  2d  off  b<Hr,  'Ad  off  cig- 
arettes that  the  mnjonty  of 
the  rlccl.';r::te  will  not  be  de 
(Cived  again 

What    we  need    now    is  a   new 
.'.pint    of   progre'-sivi.v.ni   and    re 
form       running       through       the 
whole   v,vsteni     At   the   moment. 
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HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 

#  sportswcor 

#  ftkiing  equipmrnt 
Hort  »lits 
ski  boots,   porkos,   ponts 

•  hockey  ipccioiiwf 
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n 


,,    #..„,     If    tfieir  nomination,  the  press 
turbabihty.    to    name    a    few     1  ^^        ^    publicity   did   forct 

these    are    the    qualit-es     .viiuh    ^^      ^    i  » 

make  a  good  P  M    tht  n  Sir  .Me< 
would      undoubtedly       sii(  (  ee  ' 


a  havt\    d(  cisum 


nothing  "    policv      Their    slogan  all    things   c(vnsidered,   only    the 

on    billboards    has    been     "You  Labor  P,.rty  can  otfer  any  pros- 

hnve    never    had    it    .so    gt.od    "  pe<  1    of   this,    tlie    l.ii>eral    Party 

"Has  Britain  indeed  never  bttn  not    rtally   tXMng   a  serious  cun- 


HONG  YUNG 

30   Crescent   Street 

■  round   rt»#   cort»»r   from   Grovor   Cromim 

•Ve  /)o  Anything 
Quality  Stnrl  Strvice 

20c    Per    Cotton    Shirt 


d  M..vt  thought  that  Mr    Butler    had   so  g<M>d'  " 


l.ii'.!lui.'iji 


We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  cancellation  of 
the  MARLBORO  CONTEST.  The  policy  as  set 
by  the  University  states  that  no  promotions 
shall  be  run  by  any  cigarette  company  on  or 
off  campus.  j 

PAUL    WISEMAN  I 

Former  Student  ScKolorsKip  Awordee  I 
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University  Freedoms 
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(Contintted  from  Page  2) 

sociaUoa  Special  CuiuuiilUe  to 
uludy  passport  piocctiures.  Tlie 
coininittee  staU's  that  denial  of 
the  right  to  travel  abroad  can 
be  justified  "only  wlien  the  Sec- 
rtiary  of  State  iinds  reasonable 
giounds  to  Ix^lieve  that  the  ap 
plieant's  activities  abioad 
■Would  endanj^er  the  natjoanal 
security  of  the  IJ.  S.  by  (  1  ) 
tiansmitting  without  proper 
authority  security  uiformaliou 
of  the  U.  S.;  (2)  inciting'  hostil 
ities  or  conllicls  whicli  ini^hl 
itivolve  llie  U  S.  CD  inciting 
attacks  by  lorce  upon  the  U  S 
or  attempts  l(t  ovrrthiow  its 
Hovertuneat  Ijy  force  or  vio- 
lence Miui:hvr  >li  i|)  \i\  aii\  or- 
Kanization  sliould  not  by  i!-^>lf 
ct>nstitute  grounds  lor  the  de 
111  t!   of  a   p;.  ^.->p;>r  ! 

THK       S  h  <    K  i:  I  A  It  Y       Ol 

ST.ATi:     C,<I)     .I's   .     ri-.Nll'.t     U.IVrl 

to    >;)tcifir     l; -o^raphical    areas 
by    cxt'ctit  I  \t'    aii'hdntv    for    an 
Unliniiled    period    of    tune.     Kot 
years,     U.     S      citizen    students 
have  ht'cii  denied  pirrnission  to 
visit     An)ani.'i,      V  o  m  ni  u  n  i  >  t 
China,       North       Korea.       North 
Vit'tnarn.     and     rfc-ntly     C'liha 
The    USNSA     ii'sol\a"(l    in     plt-n 
arv    se^Sion    the    [ollowing    liec 
lar  at  ion 

"Subjrct   to  the   obvious  rr 
strictioiis  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  must  impose  in  luili- 


tarv    or    quasi-niilitarv    zones, 
rSNSA    believes   that'  Aineri 
can  scholars  ou^lit  not  be  de- 
nied   the    right    to    travel    to, 
and    thereby    cain    knowledse 
of,    all    areas    of    the    world." 
The       declaration       continues, 
"Indeed,  the  greater  our  hos- 
tility   to   any    way   of   life,  the 
greater    is    our    obligation    to 
determine  its  true  character." 
The    dtxlaration    upholds    Sen- 
ator Fullbrighl's  elTorts  to  lim- 
it   this    discretionary    authority 
of  ttie  Set  retary  of  State  in  un- 
l)osin}»     such      restrictions      for 
|K*riods  exceeding?  one  year. 

Many  issues  of  Academic 
Freedom  arise  from  student 
claims  against  restrictions  of 
rights  quite  apart  from  the 
(pustion  of  our  national  secur- 
ilv,  or  pertiaps  in  adtiitiou  to  it. 
IN  LOCO  FAKI-NTIS  is  the 
new  lia(litional  iilali  onship 
that  establishes  the  Ufii\'rrsity 
as  the  paterf.a!  guardian  over 
the  moral,  intellevtual,  and  so 
I  lal  activities  of  the  student, 
h'lom  this  theory  derives  the 
noti(»n  that  the  sludent  ruMNl 
!u>t  tH'  directly  involved  in  the 
foirna.lion  of  university  [jolicy. 
hi  loco  [)aientis  can  l)e  utih/tHi 
lo  justify  arbitrary  expulsion 
of  students.  hmit;jtu>ns  on  stu- 
dent j»»>vernment.  press  censor- 
ship, restrictive  rei^ulations  on 
ipeakefi,  and  restriction  on  ac- 


cess to  information  In  loco 
parentis  assumes  student  im- 
maturity as  the  basis  for  pol- 
icy. Such  a  pohcy  stifles  the 
mature  student  while  prevent- 
ing the  developme'it  of  the  im- 
mature  one. 

The  NSA  states  in  its  policy 
declaration  on  due  process: 
"In  recent  years,  college  and 
university  administrations 
have  suspended  or  dismissed 
students  without  permitting 
the  accused  students  to  de- 
fend themselves,  cross  exam- 
ine the  witnesses  against  them, 
or  be  present  at  the  proceed- 
ings. Some  universities  have 
refused  to  give  students  the 
specific  reasons  for  their  sus- 
pension or  dismissal.  In  other 
cases,  only  after  the  commis- 
sion of  ail  apparently  inno- 
cent act  have  amorphous  reg- 
ulations been  construed  to 
render  this  action  a  violation 
of  university  policy.  Further- 
niure  university  authorities 
have  prosecuted  students  for 
actions  which  were  also  sub- 
ject of  civil  or  criminal  prose- 
cution. .  .  .  Many  colleges  and 
universities  have  regulations 
similar  to  the  following:  'The 
I'niversity  assumes  that  its 
undergraduates  Mill  conduct 
themselves  as  responsible  cit- 
ixens,  and  therefore  reserves 
{Continued  on  Page  11) 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
two  radios  making  one  screech 
by  tuning  them  455  kilocycles 
apart,  and  did  other  things  not 
worth  mentioning.  The  musical 
accomplishment  was  not  com- 
posed but  improvised  in  rag- 
time style  by  Mr.  Hunt.  It  was 
a  synthesis  of  unsuccessful 
theatre  and  undistinctive  music 
into  a  form  which  became  ex- 
ceedingly boring  once  its  novel- 
ty wore  off.  If  there  was  any 
purposeful  organization  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Krum.  it  was  not 
communicatee*  lo  the  audience. 
The  Hunt  piece  was  much 
Ynore  ambitious.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
primarily  interested  in  pro- 
jecting the  essence  of  sounds 
normally  taken  foi  granted, 
and  iK'lieves  that  this  can  best 
l>e  done  by  amplihcations  of 
these  sounds  to  very  high  levels, 
lie  classes  tus  sounds  in  terms 
of  means  of  pioduction,  degree 
of  amplilication.  area  of  pro- 
duction, etc,  and  structures 
his  pieces  by  means  of  these 
catt  gories  The  notes  and  even 
the  instruments  and  modes  of 
production  withm  a  given  cate- 
gory are  variable  This  leads, 
by  a  different  means  than 
Stockhau-sen's,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  chance  into  the  p<'r- 
formance  Klach  performance 
will  sound  different,  though  the 
performer  will  always  be  read- 
ing the  same  score. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
SALUTE:  PETE  BERTSCHMANN 


In  the  Humrt»er  of   I'X)I,    fVtr   IVrt.«*4  luiiarin    (B.A.,    \^Ky(>) 

<  (Wtipiflfd    In-.    N.t\v    t  ''r    and    ).oti«->d    Nrw    F.nf;larid   Trle- 
phoor'-.   !^»^^o^  >al''-'    I  )»-p«i  Irik-nl.     rhnr,   he   hrlfn-d   hosi 
HCS.-1  (  li.-vloiners  »»olvr   th<'ir  romnni(u<  ati<mH   j>r<>hl«'oi4      *s<» 
capahly,   in  fact,   thai    v^h-ti    l-ti    niplnani-i    vn-i",  sniccucA 
for   ;t  Hit|>ervisorv   jth     I'eU-   won   the   jxoinoliitn. 

1(1    his  h'W  *  apa<  ilv    Pit»*   handled  -i^wi  lal   hhU^  '*ttM^i»'S, 

Wi'»l'-   ^[H-f-i  1»«*.-.,    and,    arriMm^   oth«*r    a«  hi«'vrin«-ulH,   rouliih 


utcd  soin«'  valuable  su^estions  f(»r  iinprovinf^  Mohile 
|*h<>rie  ""trNiie.  All  this  brouf^hl  promotion  to  his  cuiirnt 
position  a'^  a  sujm-i  visor  i>f  the  Tj-Jephone  Sal'-s  l*iogram 
With   ieH|H»r\Hihdity   lor  lrauiin{»  new   cmj^loyren. 

l'rt«-  U«f  !-%<  hniann.  likf  niany  voiiiip  men,  is  ini|>atirnt 
to  rnaLc  things  hapjx-n  for  his  company  and  liinL>>«'lf.  I  here 
art*  f«'w  pla«  »-.H  whrre  hu«  h  reHliessneHS  is  more  wel<orned 
or  irv\ aided  than   in   the  fast  growing  telephone   busiiurjM*. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Krum  per- 
foiined  this  piece  together.  Mr. 
Krum  concentrated  on  the  the- 
atrical aspects.  Among  other 
things,  he  encircled  the  audi- 
ence by  unravelling  a  roll  of 
toilet  paper  and  threw  rubber 
mice  that  squeaked  to  them.  He 
also  helped  in  the  production 
of  a  vast  variety  of  sounds  that 
at  times  became  very  exciting. 
The  sounds  of  the  piano  were 
greatly  amplified,  completely 
changing  the  quality  by  empha- 
sizing the  percussive  nature  of 
their  production.  The  micro- 
phone was  dragged  across  the 
inside  of  the  piano,  producing 
a  burst  of  sounds.  There  was  a 
constant  flux  of  electronic  feed- 
back sounds  which  were  per- 
mitted .  grow  until  they 
reached  unendurable  volume. 
But  like  almost  everything  else 
on  the  program,  the  piece  lasted 
too  long,  and  was  no  longer  ex- 
citing or  amusing  or  even  an- 
noying; just  boring  As  some- 
one mentioned  afterwards,  the 
audience  reached  a  point  of 
saturation  after  which  any  fur- 
ther sounds  could  make  no  im- 
pre^ssion. 

The  program  continued  with 
something  entirely  different, 
Sappore,  by  the  Japanese  com- 
poser, Toshi  Ichiyanagi.  played, 
sung,  groaned  and  belched  by 
the  aforementioned  Brandeis 
chamber  ensemble  The  pie<;e 
was  scored  for  eleven  perform- 
ers without  specification  of  in- 
strumentation Each  performer 
had  a  different  part  consisting 
of  groups  of  symbols  for  long 
notes,  short  notes  and  various 
slides  Each  player  would  be- 
gin any  group  whenever  he 
pleased  But  at  various  times 
ne  was  instructed  to  listen  to 
the  other  performers.  If  he 
heard  a  Bound  that  p'-ea8**d  him, 
he  was  to  I«K>k  on  his  part  for 
a  group  bt'ginnmg  with  that 
sound  If  there  were  none  pres- 
ent he  had  the  option  ol  going 
over  to  another  performer  and 
trading  parts  This  greatly 
amused  the  audience  and  led 
them  all  to  exchange  programs. 
Tlie  music  was  to  end  when- 
ever the  director,  Alvin  I.ucier 
decided  lo  sit  down  and  stare 
oiT  mtt;  space  Theoretically, 
this  piect'  might  have  iK'en  ef- 
fective employing  the  var Ovu 
textures  (»f  strings,  slide  whis- 
tle, audiofrequency  generators, 
etc  But  the  types  of  sound 
were  so  Iimiti*d  dynamically 
and  rnelf>dically  that  the  pi'^ce 
never  attracted  interest  And  il 
went  on  and  on 

The    program    closed    with 
Conc(^rt     for     Piano,     C'haml>er 
Knsenible.  and  Fontana  M'X  by 
John    C  age      the    orii?inator    of 
this  fold  of  new  music    His  ap- 
proach  lo  tiie   salvation  of  rn\i- 
sic    (  in  this  piece  i    v^  as  to  write 
out    notes   for    each    sj>ecinc    in- 
Ntfurrientai     part.     i>ut     to    them 
give  the  player   the  fr<x»dom   to 
select   which    notes  to   play   and 
ui    v\hich    order     E     ch    of    the 
parts  was  to  Ih»  programmed  in 
advance    within    the    matrix    of 
irregular   minutes  conducted   in 
clock wi.'ve    fash!(!ri    by    Mr     I.u- 
rier      Thes4'    n  r  o  g  r  a  rn  .«■•    were 
altered   and   coordinated   by   the 
director     before     the     jK*rform- 
ance       A^'ftP     tfie     piece     sounds 
theoretically      interest  ine.     t)  ii  t 
th<'    rf>ult     Friday    n  i  i;  h  t    wa.'i 
28  42       of     c(»mplete     boredom. 
Kittv^r  th(>   notc>.   v.-en^  uniinagi- 
nativt'ly   orogrammt'd.  or  there 
were  not  enout»h  of  them  to  l>e- 
ein  with,  but  the  result  was  an 
amorphous  nothingness  r.unctu- 
at«»d   by   an   occasional   interest- 
ing ton?'  effect  (  such  as  a  trum- 
pet playing  into  a  bowl  of  wa- 
ter )  The  parts  did  not  interact 
with  each  other  and  completely 
failed    to    imparl    a    lasting    im- 
pression on   the   listener 

It  is  difficult  to  distingui.sh 
betwe<»n  nnict»  miidiral  takunrla 
and  true  music  Perhaps  one 
should  r.ot  try,  or  at  least  not 
try  to  confine  music  to  precon- 
ceived categories  But  minimal- 
Iv  one  should  hope  that  music 
can  l>e  said  to  .-.e  an  auditory 
experience,  capable  of  standinif 
alone  without  theatrical  ac- 
companiment And  that  further 
it  should  form  a  unity  capable 
of  evoking  an  emotional  rc- 
spon.se  o  some  sort  in  th»-  in- 
terest. It  i«»  ti^ic  response  that 
diflferenli  l€s  sound  from  rau- 
aic  Whether  the  pieces  pre- 
sented i.  r  i  d  a  y  accomplished 
this  is  questionable  But  it  muct 
be  deckled  by  each  person  tor 
htmaetl. 


Ford  Report 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

wry.  By  1964.  Ford  HaU  will 
be  renovated  for  new  class- 
rooms and  offices.  Goldfarb  will 
also  eventually  be  enlarged. 
Under  a  special  $35,000  grant. 
the  university  began  a  pro- 
gram of  campus  beautification 
in  1962. 

The  section  on  educational 
achievement  presents  a  number 
of  interesting  and  significant 
facts.  From  1952  to  1962  a  con- 
stant 56%  of  the  graduates 
went  on  to  professional  (34%  ) 
or  graduate  (22%)  schools. 
60%  of  all  undergraduate 
classes  have  fewer  than  twenty 
students.  Science  tends  to  domi- 
nate the  graduate  school  but 
the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences are  starting  to  balance 
it.  Every  one  of  the  475  gradu- 
ate student  who  is  a  Ph  D  can 
didate  takes  teacher  training. 
The  attrition  rate  is  27 'c. 

The  Florence  Heller  School 
of  Social  Welfare  offers  only  a 
D.S.S.  (Doctor  of  Social  Serv- 
ice) and  a  Ph  D  in  social  wel- 
fare. The  Science  faculty  holds 
3.1  million  in  res«'arch  grants, 
mostly  in  biochemistry 

The  $45,000  00  is  currently 
being  allocated  for  new  titles 
but  this  figure  is  expected  to 
double  over  the  next  ten  years. 
Bv  1972.  the  library  will  b<' 
adding  at  a  rate  of  80,000  vol- 
umes per  year.  The  Science  li- 
brary will  house  an  additional 
250,000  volumes  The  library 
currently  has  2,000  periodica! 
subscriptions  and  plans  to  add 
to  them  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
year 

Financial  support  of  Bran- 
deis   rests    with    the    American 


Jewish  communuity.  Working 
and  financing  with  "calculated 
irresponsibility,  *  the  university 
was  able  to  overcome  many 
obstacles  and  establish  itself 
academically.  Most  of  the  sup- 
port came  from  "foster  alum- 
ni," people  who  adopted  Bran- 
deis and  financed  it.  Brandeis 
is  the  only  university  in  the 
country  with  a  National  Wom- 
en's Committee,  which  gives 
$300,000  a  year  and  almost 
completely  supports  the  li- 
brary. 14%  of  all  gifts  are  lega- 
cies. Foundations  and  corpora- 
tions have  not  yet  given  much, 
but  the  government  has  lent 
money  for  dormitories  under 
H.H  F  A  ,  and  has  given  match- 
ing grants  through  the  N.S  F. 
and  N  I  H. 

In  the  present  three  year 
campaign  to  raise  $65,100,000, 
43  5  million  will  be  for  endow- 
ment and  35  million  for  the 
faculty  In  the  past,  individuals 
have  given  $51  million  to  Bran- 
deis, and  there  is  now  $30  mil- 
lion in  outstanding  pledgee 
Brandeis  expects  gifts  to  in- 
crease by  50%   in  the  future. 


Silver 


(Continuid  from    Page  3) 

Mi.ssi.ssippians  one  day  will 
drop  the  mockery  of  the  late 
Confederacy  and  resume  their 
obligations  as  Americans  There 
is  small  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  i^^omehow  develop  the 
capability  to  d<  it  them«;*dve«!. 
to  do  It,  as  Faulkner  says,  in 
time. 


ROBERT  and  RICHARD  of  BOSTON 

BEAUTY   SALON 

continentol    styling 
specielize   in    K«ir   coloring  ond   body  wove 
wolk-iM   service  coffee    served   ot   ell   HtMet 

891  Main  St.,  Waltham-Daily  9  A.M.-IO  P.M. 

893  9677 
Doily  9  o.m.-IO  p.m.  —  Soturdoy  9  o.m.-5:30  p.m. 


■mim*-^'s 


■mt/mtk. 


WELCOME  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

GIARDINA'S  RESTAURANT 

now  serving  fine  foods  and  choice  liquors 

•  ITALIAN-AMIRICAN    CUISINf 

•  SIA    FOOD   AND    STEAKS 

•  TAKE-OUT   ORDERS 

•  WIIVATE    ROOM    FOR    SMALL   GROUPS   AND   PARTIB 

CORNER   MAIN   4   MOODY  TW  3  2227 


■.iti, 


■■  v.;«|(»i6«s!»is*s*«'»«?ifS««'®^ 


»*«.    *.-. 


t*;:»«5<.  .•.)*««ll!*« -  '»  .-'.^'^ 


GUITARS! 

FOLK    &   CLASSICAL 

LENNY'S  MUSIC  SHOP 

GUiTAR    INSTRUCTIONS         RfMTAlS 

Cwnpletc  Lif»e  ©♦  Muskol  \n%tnimenfi  ond  AccesJOnM 

OPEN    EVFRY    NIGHT    UNTIL    930 

409   Moody  Street  TW  3-9837 


I 


ATLANTIC 
128  TEN  PIN 

"The  bowlers'  country  club" 
WALTHAM 

40  LANES 


IsiN  48 


ttw^Mit  l«99uet  wekovre" 
Um^tm  128  et  Wkiivr  S*rMt 
a  4M  TW   4-1234 


TWINBRObK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES  WEINER,   Ph.G.   {UwmmHy  of   Hmrf^rd   I>trm9  Co.) 
1025A  M«ifi  Street,  Wofthom  (noyf  to  the   new  AiiP  Morkot) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  UTEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUC  STORE 

PROMPT   DELIVERY  SERViC? 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES  IN   FRONT  OF  STORE 

Open  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundoys 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and  Faculty 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

572  SOUTH  STREET 

Tel.  899-2214  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

WINTER  FOOT-WEAR 

Women's  Fur-Topped  Rubber  Boots 
Men's  Rubber  Zipper  Boots 

$595 

Men's  Dress  Rubbers  ^3^^ 

'Buy  where  you  save' 

Save  where  yau  buy' 

REMEMBER  YOUR  10%  PATRONAGE  DISCOUNT 


WtU  Wt  trait  Kansas  Wheat  or  Marching  Fed  7 

Wdl  wm  exchange  legione  of  600 J^s  or  dumieTM  of  H-Bombw? 
IMRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY   (June  10th)   »«id:  ''Let  us  re- 
•xamine   our   attitude   toward    the   Cold   War   ...    In    the   fuial 
analysU  our  moot  common  link  is  that  we  all  inhalHt  this  amall 

S la  net." 
IR-  ANDREI  A.  GROMYKO    (openmff  ses»M>fi» 


latk 


i»of 


rmm  Un>:  ""lil.-t  w*  ar-  ci:!!h:i  for  is  =et  -fi^^i^na  of  aoUiiera 


m  ai^*   % 


Kat   le^ona   of    books 


»i 


READ  THE  OFFICIAL  SPEECHES,  mpofts  «nd  publ»c  tUt«m«nt« 
of  th«  Owiirman  of  the  Council  of  Mmisien  of  the  Union  of  Socialist 
SoVTci  Republics,  Mr.  Nikrts  b.  KKruthcKev,  wh.ch  Kave  «pp««r«d  m 
the  Soviet  pieit  dunng  ttw  pcnod  1956  to  >963,  now  puWisKcd  m 
Hw  sckcted  coAcctiomf 


Aa  RVE  COLLECTIONS  FOR  $1 

Mm  tU  »o«t«t<)  Or  at  MNstc  cop**t  m  mmy  f«««bty 

(MINIMUM  ORDik  $1) 

I.  N.  S.  KHRUSHCHEV— To  Areit  Wai-- 

Our  Prifne  T«k iSc 

I,  K  S.  •CHRUSHCHEY—Socialism  and 

Communism    .  .    25c 

4,  H*  V  iunfiuonv,rii-f  —  •  n«  r>«.»*«-» — .. 
«ry  Working  0*m  and  the 
Communist   Movement    25c 

4.  N.  S.  KHRUSHCHEV— The  National 

Liberation   Movement 25c 

5.  H.  S.  KHRUSHCHEV—JmperiaKsm, 

Enemy  of  the  People,  Enemy 
of  the  Peace  ...  2Kc 

ALSO:                               ALL  FiVS  $iM 
1^  K  S.  OffKMl  DoeMmcnb  of  the  22nd 
Congieis   of   the    Communttt 
Party   of   <h«    Soviet    Union. 
tfO  pp^  Kurd  cover $2.00 


N  IMI  llli  It,  Umm  lit.  Wm  Yeik  I 

I'Vtman  mmnA  n«  th«  r*llowtee  eoll«clkMUi 

Q   |_To  A»«fi  W»i— Oi«  f^nmm  Imtk 

«»p»««. 


»nA  Ci 


U  3 — TH«    llcvoi*»tK>i»«*Y 


Q  4 — TVt   N«t»o»»«l   Lit>€r«tJo«   M«v«ii»«»l 

C*f»«». 

Q   § — imp«n«ii%m,    EiMmy   sf  l!»«    F«opl« 
cop»«t. 
D  ALL  RVE  Of  THf  AiOVE  (fUSj 

j-j   t^ — QHtcial    Documents   •♦   tW 
22i»<f   Coi*fr««    ««p«««. 


NAMR    

ADDRKSS     

CITY      


lAjNK.  . .   BTATTB. 


#006  Ten 


THE     JUSTICE 


M»¥iwfc«r  19,  IMI 


NW9MMP9V    I  w§    I  Vv«v 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  Eleven 


EXPECTING  FRIEND 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Walthom 

Eoufe  128  — Exits  48  and  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


Sociability  &  Socialism 

(Continued  from  Page  4)         whole   vast   tteld,   knocked  off   studenU.    But  thia  way    It  wm 
lective  farm    There  were  large    work,   went   to  the  collective's   a  ball! 

piles  of  grassy  reeds  scattered    meeting  hall,  danced  pachanga        Thia  is  true  volunteer  woi'k 
at  intervals  along  the  field.    A    for  half  an  hour,  heard  a  speech    Only  a  few  of  the  students 
young  man  from  the  collective   expressing  the  farm's  gratitude    could  aflToixl  the  time  and  thtt 
climbed  up  on  the  nearest  pile   'or  the  students'  help,  piled  on   fortitude    to   participate   everr 

♦he  trucks  again  and  roared  Sunday,  but  most  said  that  they 
home,  still  singing  and  stomp-  went  every  time  they  got  the 
ing.  Mud-crusted,  itchy  all  over  chance.  No  stigma  attaches  to 
and  with  an  enormous  appetite 

breakfast, 


SPECIAL    TERMS    FOR    SPORTS    TEAMS 

Bonquet  and  Function  Facilities  for  Up  to  150  Person* 

For  tKe  Fineit  Oming  Room  AccommoJotiont  —    Cocktails 

Feoturing  Rib  Room  Roost  Bee*  ond  Succulent  Maine  Lobstor 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Call    TWinbrook    9  8700 


to  demonstrate:  we  were  to 
strip  the  grass  off  the  bamboo- 
like reed  and  lay  the  reeds  end- 
to-end  in  the  furrows.  New 
grass  and  reeds  would  grow 
from  the  joints  and  be  used  as 
cattle  fodder.  As  the  sun  rose 
mistily  between  the  palms  on 
the  hof-izon  we  spread  out  to 
form  circles  around  each  of  the 
piles  and  started  strippmg 
recd.s  like  mad,  always  .singing, 
talking,  joking;  one  fellow  did 
imitations  of  professors  and 
liad  the  kids  in  stitche.s,  rolling 
in  the  furrows  At  rune  it  got 
hot  At  ten  there  was  cold  lem- 
onade and  \vc  took  a  break.  At 
one  we  were  finishi'd  with   the 


(we'd  had  no  breakfast,  nor 
had  anyone  else)  we  three  vol 
unteers  tromped  to  our  rooms 
bewildered  but  enormously 
pleased  with  ourselves.  It  was 
the  l>est  day's  work  I  ever  did, 
and  I  didn't  get  paid  a  penny; 
two  weeks  later  I  went  back 
again.  Imagine  working  for 
nothing,  and  on  a  Sunday 
morning  yet!  If  the  farm  had 
been  privately  owned,  a  regi- 
ment of  Sherman  tanks  couldn't 
havf  goltt  »i  uie  to  lift  a  finger, 
and  the  .same  goes  for  the  other 


r 
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MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italian  Restaurait 

PIZZA,   SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,   SEA    FOOD 

Open  Tucf.  thru  Tnur«..   11   A  M.-llP.M. 
Fn    ond  Sot,  11  A  M     1  2  P  M.      Sundoy,  3  P.M. -11   P.M. 

FAST  TAKE  OUT  SERVICE 

619   MOODY  ST. 


rW  4  3471 


Assignment:  match  the  peribmfiance  of  our  finest 
automatic  drive  in  a  I ig liter,  less 


torque  converter— ideal 

''traveling  companion'*  for  our  new, 

hotter,  medium-displacement  V-8  engines 


A  completeiy  new  Ford  Motor  Company  3  speed 
automatic  drive  for  1964  delivers  improved 
passing  performance . . .  smoother  acceleration 
1  .  .  better  start-ups  (up  to  35%  higher  torque 
multiplication  in  Low)  .  .  .  more  flexible  dov/n- 
h\\\  brakir.g  .  .  .  q^jieter  operation  in  rjc-utfai. 
VJi\\\  tf.r.  ir  frridurtlon  r.f  true  I,.o,trir  i.,,.k,i,, 
durai)!^^  and  o'^c^eot  t^a-'smission  m  1964 
Corrv^t,  f  jirlai  ^  an-j  Ford  nv)de!s,  our  ertgi- 
neors  fi'We  tai-er>  sttH  another  sieo  toward 
putting  odra  pep  per  pound  into  Ford-budt  car,s. 


Simplified  gear  case  design  and  a  one  (Mr>(  e 
ainrmnum  casting  re^uli  m  a  h'jhter,  more 
compact  {fansmission- one  tfiat  f)as  fewer 
components  and  is  e*{re!nel/  easy  to  ma.ntam, 
Built  to  precision  tolerances  a^;n  to  those  in 
missile  production,  the  r--w  autufiotu:  lrar>s- 

miSSion    i.q   tmly    n    pr^.H.^.^|    ^^j    j;,,^,    ,^^j^^.^    g^^^ 

and  lb  typ.cal  of  techm^.  al  progress  at  Ford. 
Anothr^r  asslgnrr,ent  rompleled;  another  case 
ot  engineering  leadership  at  Ford  providing 
fresh  ideas  for  the  American  Road. 


MOTOR     COMPANV 
TSo  Am<^,K,in  Road,  Oea'brwn.  Michio-^n 
WNBftK  BMCIMCKfllflC  LCADCflSMIP  lifllMGS  VOU   BKTTKR-BUII.T 


a  student  who  does  not  go,  so 
long  as  he  has  studies  as  an  ex- 
cuse,  but  someone  who  consis- 
tently stayed  away  for  no  good 
reason  would  be  thought  of  as 
rather  a  bore  and  a  drag  and 
might   find   himself  cut  out   ot 
student    social    life    altogether. 
There  is  no  official  pressure  in 
any  of  this!  there  does  not  need 
to  be.    Social  and  psychological 
pressures  are  at  work.    Volun- 
teer work  is  a  great  social  oc- 
ca.siori  and  nobody  wants  to  be 
loft  out.  it's  an  outmg  and  no- 
body    wants   to   be   left   behind 
Wo  were  able  to  ^(^x^i\^,r^  t},;..  j^, 
a  star  t  1  i  n  g  way  at  tlu-'new 
"';*'V''**>'f"fi'ogos  School  City 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Mae.s- 
Ira.    where   over   2,000   so,js    of 
mountain  folk  and  peasants 
study   m   an    ultra  modern   set- 
luiK,  working  part-time  on  the 
school   farms    to    learn    modern 
farming    methods   and   grow 
part   of   their   own    fo<xi.     Here 
there  are  only  two  severe  pun- 
ishmenis    for   misbehavior     ex^ 
pulsion    from    school    is    the 
worst,  and  the  next-worst  is  to 
be  depnv(>d  of  the   ri«ht  to  do 
V(»lunteer   work   on    the   farms. 
Dep-ivation    of    the    right    to 
w..rk   for  nothing  is   a   punish- 
inent  here'    To  such  an  extent 
nas   work    become  a   social   ex- 
penenoe   amon^  these   young 
people    that    to    be    cut    out    of 
work    i.s   to    \y^   Virtually   ostra- 
cized  by  the  community     Ttiis 
IS    the    n»'w    Cobc*     community 
work,  and  a  hot  pachanga    Que 
>  iva! 


Helmsley 
Lectures 

al!  S-iifoinate  discnminahon 
from  our  own  livi-s  '  l)y  living 
in  integrated  communities  He 
was  worried  that  Ne^'roes  are 
alraid   to  pioneer   in    ime^rat.-d 

llV'im/         H«»     H<«r»»<.  I  rw-'-^i     ♦»>   ,      r         • 

Of  poor  communication  betvvi-en 
white  liberai.s  and  the  Negro 
community. 

While  it  may  h<«  admirable 
to  build  intc«r<.ied  tract  fh.me.s 
in  th"  .suhurh.s,  it  must  Ix-  rr<-- 
OKiu/vd  that  this  benefits  .miy 
the  small,  though  rapidly- 
growing     Negro     middle     cI.js.h 

Admitting  a  few  well  <  hoseri 
yUf» i» f. .....   I..    »        ^    I 

i^if.,..v.i  i..  n,c  tiiiijuni.s  in'iPf*- 
tits  of  sut>urt)aii  luiii^^  mu,«.t  n.»t 
blind  i-s  to  the  fi.ct  that  the  in- 
dex of  tiousing  se^re^'ation  in 
our  largest  (  itics  h.is  incrca.M'd 
ovtr  tlie  List  ten  years  and  Mie 
c>Midi{i>)n  of  the  fM;;;.i:!i»  v.-th- 
m  the  ghettos  relative  to  th  it 
outsidr,  deteriorates  f  a  .s  t  e  r 
than  houMfi^  pr<>|r(  ts  can  he 
built  t<.  fu.ikc  no  the  dilTcr.-ticv 
I.'kewise,  urh;..,  nriewa!  siit)- 
.^iiioies  expensive  Housin»4  for 
N«'«ro  slums  and  shifts  the 
Coni4e>ti.»n    el.sru  lirre 

The  core  of  the  fair  houMng 
pn'hletn  is  m  the  coies  and  it 
c.i.'iii  it  jM-  iricKeri  tiy  private 
cnterpiis*-  Mr  Mi  l»4t  arn's  ao(Ki 
intention.s  notwithstanding,  the 
W'alLs  of  the  Nej^ro  i<Ih*Mo  will 
crumlile   only    through    a    com- 


..t      ,.  .J„     ..  . 
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.  ,  ac- 

tion  from  above  and  direct  ac- 
tion   from   below. 


CORE 

CORF]  needs  mon^^y  in 
order  to  exist:  Help  .sup- 
port our  efforts.  Our  fcoals 
are  equality  in  employ- 
ment, housinfc  and  educa- 
tion. Our  methodn  are 
direct  action  by  meann  of 
ohnervation,  test  canen,  ne- 
i:otiation8,  and  picketing 
when  neceKKary.  We  need 
volunteerH.  iMeetingi} 
every  Wednenday  at  8  p.m. 
at  the  Freedom  House  14 
Crawford  Street  in  Rox- 
bury.  Massachusetts.  Send 
money  to  same  addresn. 


University  Freedoms 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

Ithe  rifht  to  dismiss  any  stu- 
dent or  f  r  o  u  p  of  students 
whose  conduct,  on  or  off  the 
campus,  is  unhecomin;  to  a  . . . 
student  or  reflects  discredit 
•■  the  institution  of  which  he 
Is  a  member.' " 

This  policy  can  only  be  ap- 
plied by  members  of  the  uni- 
versity through  subjective  in- 
terpretation. Such  policy  must 
not  interfere  with  freedom  of 
association,  political  or  other 
expression,  or  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  responsible  criticism. 
Students  subject  to  disciplinary 
action  deserve  more  of  the  due 
process  accorded  defendants  in 
civil  courts. 


As  in  loco  parentis  crumbles 
(hopefully)  students  will  have 
to  bear  added  resp<>n.;ibi!ities. 
There  is  nothinjj,  I  would  imag- 
ine, mort»  annoying  to  an  ad- 
ministrator than  the  student 
who  demand.s  withdrawal  of 
university  regulations  affecting 
him,  but  who  refuses  to  as- 
eume  responsibility  for  student 
activities  damaging  to  the  uni- 


versity. Thus,  the  decline  and 
fall  of  in  loco  parentis  must 
be  the  sequt'l  of  increased  stu- 
dent participation  in  university 
judicial  systems  and  boards  in 
various  subject  areas.  The 
problem  in  judicial  concerns 
has  already  kx'en  pointed  out 
in   the   "due  process"  remarks. 

THE      PROBLEMS      of     due 

process,  and  in  Uk-o  parentis 
were  crystalized  at  ('  U  last 
year  in  the  "Daily"  crisis  Free- 
dom and  respon.sibility  of  the 
student  press  is  a  focal  point 
for  most  of  the  subslaiitive 
concer  is  of  students  freedom. 

It  seems  that  excellent  stu- 
dent press  is  nearly  impossible 
t  achieve  over  proiongt^l  peri- 
ods unless  indeiH'ndence  from 
all  external  interference  is 
maintained  inviolate  Si, ice  it 
js  meaningless  to  talk  about 
student  freedom  without  talk- 
ing about  student  responsibil- 
ity, there  is  a  sequel  the  €»di- 
tor  must  btar  all  resp<msibil- 
ity  for  his  policies,  and  the 
Cuiitribuling  v.'ntcr  must  bear 
all  responsibility  for  his  state- 
ments At  its  XI 11  Congress, 
the  IJSNSA  posited  ihat  within 
the  legal  re  slrictions  of  civil  or 
criminal  laws  against  libel, 
pornography,  or  indecency  the 
student  press  must  be  free  from 
control  Except  for  a  handful 
of  wealthy  pap<^rs,  principally 
those  of  old  Eastern  schools, 
fill  student  news«>«per*:  r#*eeive 
a  subsidy.  NSA  claims  ihat  the 
well  functioning  paper  will  b*^ 
free  from  control,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  I  have 
yet  to  see  an  adequate  answer 
to  this  dilemma  of  the  subsi- 
dized newspaper  It  does  not 
seem  virtually  imp<issible.  how- 
ever, that  the  university  fund 
source  place  no  restrictions  on 
the  student  press  as  long  as  that 
press  bears  full  iegai  rehponsi- 
bility.  But  how  many  student 
editors  w  o  u  I  d  be  willing  to 
personally  assume  financial  re- 

aw      suits 
editorial 


across  the  U.  S.  are  showing  a 
general  and  continually  in- 
creasing responsibility.  It  is  the 
turn  of  the  administrations  to 
give  a  little  now — noX  every- 
thing, just  a  little. 

Students  and  faculty  alilce 
are  subject  to  both  the  fruits 
and  evils  of  federal  involve- 
ment in  higher  education.  The 
federal  government  presently 
allocates  between  one  and  two 
billion  dollars  annually  to  high- 
er €?ducation.  A  recent  Carn- 
egie Foundation  study  states 
that  "On  balance  .  .  .  Federal 
support  of  project  research  is 
a  highly  beneficial  feature  of 
the  postwar  educational  scene." 
Critical  problems,  however, 
have  also  been  created.  Grants 
can  cause  universities  to  spend 
money  in  areas  it  had  not  in- 
tt^rided  The  rtsuit  is  increased 
expenditure  on  science  at  the 
expense  of  other  liberal  arts 
disciplines.  Ciraduate  schools 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  Un- 
dergraduate schools  Faculty 
members  are  drawn  more  and 
more  out  of  the  classroom  and 
into  research. 

Federal  control  often  follows 
Federal  funds  Heslric  i  lon.s  are 
placed  on  di.s.semination  of  in 
formation,  acctss  to  research 
sites,  and  employment  of  re- 
sear(}i  per.'«>nnf'l  Federal  aid 
to  education  has  been  too  small 
and  too  specializeii  Tlie  Fed- 
eral government  must  do  more 
than  dole  out  grants  to  meet  its 
speific  netnls.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  government 
to  substantially  so[jpoit  educa- 
tion in  and  for  itself. 


Fponsit)ilities 
against  that 
practices'' 


for 

paj.H^r'? 


Last  year,  when  the  Daily's 
editorial  policv  resulted  in 
somewhat  of  a  scandal,  the  stu- 
dent faculty      joint     Board     of 

Publications  refused  to  dismiss    ter  how  it  may  be  camouf^agf^l 

the    Editor.     The    President    of        The    NSA    believes    that    in 

the  University  deemed  it  neces     time  of  relative  peace,  the  free 


THE  I  FAR  or   "PINRISM" 

(now  th.oroughly  imlx'ddi  d  in 
our  ^HKiety),  and  the  current 
ma.ss  movement  for  Negro 
nghl.s  are  responsible  for  ^''> 
increased  awareness  (»n  tfie 
part  of  students  of  txjth  then 
nghLs  (in  Ibeir  opinion),  and 
the  threats  restricting  those 
rights.  This  is  no  wonder,  for 
the  student  .sees  Congrtssional 
Investigaluig  Conunittte  in 
vading  his  campuses,  and  sees 
myriad  groups  driving  f<^r 
school  integration  and  voter 
registration 

A  study  in  the  spring  of  1955 
by  tlie  Bureau  of  Applied  So 
cial  Research  at  Columbia  in 
tended  to  prot>e  the  effects  up 
on  college  professors  of  the 
"difficult  years"  (the  attack  up- 
on academic  freedoms  during 
the  McCarthy  era)  A  major 
finding  of  the  study  was  that 
the  higher  the  quality  of  the 
school  —  independently  of  ihe 
size  or  type  of  college  uivolved 
— the  more  incidents  were  re 
p<;rted,  i  e.  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  accusations  directini  at 
the  school  or  its  profes.sors  The 
r#*port  explains  that  this  is 
largely  due  to  tne  fact  that  the 
higher  quality  schools  tendtni 
to  have  more  permissive  (and 
hence  nu>re  vulnerable)  social 
science  lacuiiies  Ai  ieasi  a<i- 
ministrative  protection  was  al- 
so high  at  these  invtitution.s, 

Sidney  Hook,  di'-c  usssng 
academic  freedom  on  lodr.s  a 
thesis  that  seems  to  comp«  n.sate 
for  "pinkism"  fearers  ...  it  is 
our  moral  obliKatxm  in  a  free 
-society  to  tolerate  di.ssent,  no 
matter  how  heretical,  and  not 
'.'-  tolerate  conspiracy,  no  mat- 


i;SA's  stand  on  student  free- 
doms is  too  liberal  or  too  con- 
servative for  him — I  am  in  dis- 
agreement myself  in  certain 
areas.  Nevertheless,  NSA  is 
the  largest  open  student  forum 
that  discusses  student  freedoms 
on  a  national  basis.  NSA  pol- 
icy is  decided  by  majority  vote 
of  representatives  of  member 
schools  at  annual  congresses. 
NSA  is  not  only  the  most  rep- 
resentative U  S.  student  associ- 
ation, but  it  is  the  only  national 
student  organization  that  can 
claim  any  national  representa- 
tion of  U.  S.  college  students  in 
general,  on  a  democratic  basis 
and  not  just  special  interest 
groups  of  college  students. 

For  those  who  are  still  un- 
settled al>out  Ihiese  probings  in- 
to student  freedoms,  let  me  put 
your  minds  at  re.st.  I  close  with 
the  statement  of  Justice  Bran- 
deis  Itiat; 

Those  who  won  our  indrpend- 
cnte  believed  that  the  final 
end  of  the  state  was  to  make 
men  free  to  develop  their  fac- 
ulties; and  that  in  its  govern- 
ment the  deliberative  forces 
should  prevail  over  the  arbi- 
trary. They  valued  liberty 
both  as  an  end  and  as  a  means. 
They  believed  liberty  to  be 
the  secret  of  happiness  4nd 
courage  to  be  the  secret  of 
liberty.  They  believed  that 
freedom  to  think  as  you  »ill 
and  tu  speak  as  you  think  are 
means  indispensable  (o  the 
discovery  and  spread  of  po- 
litical truth.   .   .   . 


sary  to  dismiss  the  Editor  and 
did  so  When  justification  was 
demanded,  the  President  said 
in  effect  that   it  was  his  job  to 

for  the  regents  for  our  studtnt 
press.  In  a  sense  he  was  right, 
but  it  shouldn't  be  his  job!  By 
that  I  don't  mean  that  the  en- 
tire structure  wherein  student 
freedoms  relate  to  administra- 
tive functions  needs  to  be  re- 
vamp>ed.  University  Adminis- 
trators across  our  land  need  to 
show  some  guts  and  loosen  re- 
strictions, but  students  need  to 
show  even  more  guts  and  as- 
sume willingly  and  knowingly 
the  additional  responsibility 
that  must  be  concordant  with, 
or  perhaps  precedent  to,  ad- 
ministrative loosening.  It  is  my 
estimate    that    student   leaders 


NSM  Direct  Action  (iroup 
is  sponsoring  a  SlNCi  Ol'T 
FOR  FREEDOM  ThurMlay. 
November  21,  a*  «?•  *a 
Sherman  Student  Center. 

Anyone  wishing  to  lead  a 
specific  song  or  desiring  to 
do  a  set  should  see  or  con- 
tact David  Cielfand  (North 
r  304.  TW  3  9268)  by  Wed- 
nesday night. 


and  unfettered  exercise  of  the 
civil  liberties  of  thought, 
speech,  press,  and  worship  can- 
not be  in  conflict  with  national 

The    reader    may    find    that 
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Subscribe  to 
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The  Justice 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

Moo^y  Street  ot  Central  Squore     ~       TW  9-8840 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    restouront    in    Walthom 

has  now  been  ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

for   your  odded   pleoture. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


OaCanQns 


Mih 


{A^dfmr  of  "Riilly  Rourui  thf  FUuj,  Hoyi^r 
and  "Mnrefoot  Hoy  With  ('herk.'  ) 


SHOIJIJ)  AIJIJ)  ACQl'AINTANCK 
AND  JA/Z  LIKK  THAT 

T  nni  n.'iw  nn  rMcrlv  pciiflrmnn,  full  "f  vf>;(r«  !>n<T  n<-lir^,  imt 
my  tliou^l;!.'-  kcc|;  r\fr  tiiriun;.'  t<.  my  Uiiiit  i  (.u.nln.ilf  tiaVf^.  1  i'i^< 
is  cail«<l  ";u  rr'-ti<l  (Irvclopnu  lit ." 

Hut  i  (•■•wiiii't  stop  tlir  iK'.Mlint!  titlr  of  n<!st;ilf;ia  t)iat  vvioJirs 
over  iiH'  a>  I  i<  rail  those  (.'oldtii  <  ■aiii|)us  dnvs.  tliosf  ivy-co\<  n  <1 
l)nil(lin^rs  (Hrttially,  at  inv  rolirn',  thin-  w,is  onlv  iv  v  \u  •  l'r'<k«), 
tlioK'  pn!s«>  tiiifilin^'  li'ctiirrs  on  John  l)i\(i»n  ami  »  ottotl 
Matlicr,  thf  inaiH'  fm  n<l-    I   inadc,   tlir  ni;iriv   oia'is    I    oit. 

I  kiHivv  s.-ine  of  you  are  alrr.id',  (hcaflnii.'  tlif  <!av  when  \on 
gnwiuat4'  and  losr  toucli  with  all  your  UKrry  chiSMuaU*.  It  \? 
my  pU'iihiiiit  Ui^k  t^nlay  to  a>surv  you  that  it  wvvd  liot  U'  so; 
all  you  hav«>  t^<  (1<>  is  join  the  Ahimiu  AKso<iation  uixl  «  v»  rv  yc-.-ir 
you  Will  r.-r.'  :v(  a  hriirht.  n,  w;  y.  ;  h;itty  h'-lk-tM!,  fli'.-'k-fiiil  of 
tidinp--  ul>oiit  your  ol<i  huddif-^ 

Oh,  what  H  n-d  l«tl<T  d.-.y  it  is  .at  my  hous^-,  th'*-  d.ty  the 
Ahiinni  HulU'tiii  ariivcs'  I  (aiat'  all  luy  »*nirar' ^,^lif^ ,  t^ikf  \.\\V 
[>h(»n<'  otT  thr  h;r^k,  d;-""—  "•*  ,-.-*.id»ut  onIj  «.i,at,h  I'Ul  tht' 
cliff  tjth  <iwf>.iii«'  ai.d  M  t  t!f  doHii  fot  an  <\  minj:  of  pi)  re  [>lf;t>ure 
Hith  thf   FiiiiUfii:  and   'i.c<-d    I   ndd"'i  a  ^'"khI  Mjppiv  of    M>oll-.ro 


WU'r>ev<T  I  am  liKvin^  fun,  a  M»rlK.ro  rnaln't'  Ui*-  fun  fvm 
more  fun.  'Hiat  hlt»»r.  t'nat  Havor,  thai  yuidmn  soft  \m.kk,  that 
f-^v.  i*i..A  I  ,\,s  iw»»  r...>..»p  fwiMi  u»  h^'iffhi.en  inv  lueaMirr  wIh-Uk-JT 
I  ani  play'njf  !>ouhU'  CanfH'ld  or  wal^hinjj  th*-  riwiio  or  knitting 
an  afghan  v>r  mjoyinK  any  oilu-r  diverting  |>urfuit  you  ini|rht 
name  »'xr<p»,,  of  (ours«,  sfnar  fishinp  Hut  thfi  ,  ttow  much 
8iK>&r  fruhinpf  ii<KtJ  one  <i<>  m  <  'lo\  is,  New  M»*xu-«i,  *di»rf  i  liv*-? 

Hilt  I  (hprt-w  I/*'t  un  ntnm  to  niy  Alumni  HullfUn  and  fJie 
fa>«-iimting  n»  v\s  aU  ut  ni\  old  fru'iids'  and  rla,s><maU*.  I  quot* 
from  u»e  rurn-ni  i">Mie: 

"WVIl,  ffllow  ahimn,  it  certainly  has  Xtt-w  a  winp-«!lf\irfr  of  % 

(  am«-ml»#-rt.  lh<^«  »  rarv  kuiv  who  a.  a;ivs  hri«l  liaodH  m  h.<"t>n  117 
W«-!l,  th«-y  r»  tiiHrruti  p-h  :;!■•'  !  =  '!Mr  <v,  '  N--,  ;>-,  \»-\v  MrxM-o, 
wl.MT  Harry  n  i>t^  ^--.r  fi^>  ■•  y  « .j  -wn  i  -t  nnrl  MiMr--*  h«-  y.^t 
j^ivni  hirth  to  a  i<'\flv  JS  |H.uiKi  ilai.^'i.t*  r,  ln-r  s«vO'nd  ii.  four 
montii.*!     Nil-*-  iifoinjr.,  Miidn-*)  and  Harrv! 

"K«'m*>inU'r  .Uthro  Hri«',  th«-  man  »«  vot^d  mo^t  likfly  to 
fiyjcn^Hl''  W«!l.  old  Jrthro  im  Htill  (rath*  rmff  h-iuriln!  I^i^t  wt'ik 
hv  v^ay  v"t/d  ' M< 't-(rmar.  "f  thr-  'N V^nr'  \>\  his  frilow  workrrTi  in 
t.)i«'  l>ulut'n  str»Ttr;,r  -\strm.  "I  owr  it  a!!  t<.  m\  hraki'inan,* 
wild  Jt'thro  H!  a  (  hara<  t«Tisti<all\  iiicdr-t  aM«;itan<«  ^}mtc}i. 
Kaine  old  .h^thro' 

"rrobal.jy  tlir  mo^t  ^damorou'-  tirr.r  had  hv  any  <f  m^-  f>hl 
ahims  wwi  hail  hv  I'rannj  Marond^r  hi>t  yiar.  Uv  \s«nt  on  a 
big  jramr  huntinfj:  safari  all  tlf  way  to  Afn.  a'  \V«>  r»(<  avfii  many 
int*'nsting  fXist  rards  fnim  Fraiu-;-  unti!  he  »!is\  fvia'-.  arn- 
dcntiJlv  ^'h'.•♦  r.r.d  k.h'fii  hy  h»«j  wifi'  -trul  wJut^'  hunt^T.  T«>UKh 
lurk,  Kramis' 

"Wilarnettji  IVndfV*'  Marf)mi«*'r,  m^^idow  of  t!w  ho*  Ulov^d 
Franrif'  MuroniKr,  wni*  triarn«^i  yi'j^t/'nlay  t<>  Vn^i  'Sun-shot* 
SigafooH.  whit*'  hunt^T,  in  h  Kimpli'  douUlf-ring  crrrmor.y  in 
Nairobi,    Many  tuippy  rrturT»«,  Wilamcdtii  and  Frrnl' 

"Well.  alunuM,  Uiat  just.  aU.ut  wrai>h  \i  up  for  this  yvj^r. 
Buy  lx)nd8'" 

C  l»«3  Xlxj  Rhu! 


OM  §r9d».  nevt  grtuit,  umlrrwiad^.  am!  auin  grads  all  ngr^^ 
thai  foofi  Richmorui  tobacco  lecip*.  thttt  clemn  Selrctratm 
niter,  hare  turned  mil  fiftif  »tnten  f>f  thr  Union  into  Marlhom 
Country.  Wtm't  gou  join  th€  thron§T 


■«» 
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Soicer  Analysis 


By  Mike  Tmm 


Judges  Finish  With  3-10  Slate 


Freshman  aces  Barry  Zimmerman  (second,  left}  ami  Jeff 
Schwamm  (far  right)  join  varsity  stalwarts  Dave  Epste  n.  Eddie 
Sukenick  and  Mel  Segal.  Zimvierttian  ami  Schwamm  have  a 
shot  at  a  varsity  position. 


On  The  Judges    Bei^ch 


Hoop 'La:  Part  Two 


Jeff  Cohen 


For  the  first  tinH-  in  ihiir  years  Hi.indfi^  uill  lu-lci  a  ('cnIi- 
I!!  Ml  basketball  N'lii.ni.  ConipriM-n  of  11  c»iiil.i'->  vvitli  Wm'  pos- 
sible addition  of  one  or  two  more  llu-  Itt^hnitn  uili  pl;iy  a 
10-game  schedule 

Th«>  Judges  are  still  abU-.  undfr  NCAA  rules  In  [)!ay  fn-sh- 
lUi-n  i>ti  llu-  \arsit\  .uid  ('(jach  ()l!n  «'X[.i'ct.s  !<•  m-c  <in\v\iu-ti 
fcom  two  to  four  of  th.-m  up  with  \hr  hiK'  b(»ys  l>*'fot»'  the  lorit; 
varsity  scctsor)  tfrniiiialivs 

nri,<..r     ffu'    guidaru-i'    of    ("oach    Gerir    Booth     llu     fi 
ar.     woikuit;    on   fundamentals   arid    pi  iyiru4    t  'i^t  ther   as 


The  Brand<'is  soccer  team 
ended  the  s^a^on  with  two  3-2 
losses,  the  first  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
second  to  Massachusetts  Mari- 
time Academy.  This  l)rought 
the  team's  season  record  to 
3    wins   and    10    losses 

It's  been  a  long  season  for 
tiie  Brandeis  Soccer  team  and 
new  coach  John  Hughes  With 
the  great  promise  of  Athletic 
Director  Irving  Olin's.  "new 
look  m  sports,  the  soccer  team 
was  in  the  spotlight  early  in 
the  year  But  the  Booters  found 
Ihemstdves  on  the  wrong  sidi' 
of  the  scoring  column  in  tlieir 
(list  five  games  It  wasn  t  unt:l 
uilf  way  througfi  the  season 
ttial  tilt  team  he^^au  to  pick  up 
and  develop  a  v\niiurig  com- 
bination So  <pii('k  .uid  unpres- 
sive  was  tin-  icroveiy  'hat  ■!:" 
team  was  to  receive  an  m\'ila 
tion  to  tlie  Atiaiilu-  Coast  Con 
ference  Toinn.unent.  had  it 
won  its  last  four  games  But  as 
the  r  e  c  o  r  (i  shovvs,  the  ttvim 
could  not  keep  up  Its  WMlIU.Mg 
ways  m  the  stretch  drive,  for 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  end 
of  the  season  runs  j)arallel  to 
the  time  when  mid  terms  and 
papers  seem  to  piU^  up  "  To 
quote    Coach    Hughes,    tlie    sea 


son  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence  "Wlien  everyone  is 
there  the  squad  is  good  "  In 
fact  it's  very  good'  But  a  team 
cannot  hold  on  to  that  precious 
combination  that  breeds  vic- 
tory unless  it  practices;  and 
there  is  little  sense  to  hold 
daily  practices  when  the  start- 
ing team  holds  its  work-out  in 
the  library  But  this  is  the 
dilemna  of  the  Brandeis  Stu- 
dent athlete  and  it  is  easier  to 
discuss  than  to  solve. 

Rebuilding  Year 

The  team  had  the  added  tal- 
ents of  19  freshmen,  including 
several  outstanding  prospects, 
a  handful  of  Wien  students, 
and  mariy  l>oys  who  just  enjoy 
being  out  for  the  sj)ort  It  is 
this  latter  group  who  were 
tl'.rust  ir.to  ^;t;5rt:ng  positions 
before  their  experience  war 
ranted  the  move,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  much  c-redit  must  ho 
given  for  the  spirit  and  d<'sire 
to  win  of  the  'ciu^  Their  game 
experience  wi'l  \iv  us<'ful  next 
year  The  W  .  <>  n  students,  in 
general,  represent  a  group  with 
outstanding  skills,  but  with  a 
lack  of  fiustle  and  desire  that 
IS  so  necessary  for  a  team  in 
competition. 


Coach  Hughes  calls  this  sea- 
son a  "rebuilding  vpar  "  H«s 
squad  of  over  30  boys  was  built 
from  a  nucleus  of  three  letter- 
men  from  last  year's  0-9  team. 
Wilman  Wallen-Bryan  is  con- 
sidered the  key  to  the  team  and 
the  best  plaver;  but  he  has 
played  in  only  three  games,  all 
of  them  being  victories.  In- 
juries and  absences  have  ham- 
pered th  eteam's  performance 
all  year.  Asim  Erdileck,  who 
has  scored  four  goals,  Bob 
Zweben,  and  Pete  Barnett  have 
missed  key  games  due  to  in- 
juries. 

Talent   Present 

team    was    stabilized    by 


The 
Seruor 
ban  and  J< 
year  man," 


Captain 
fT    P 


Tom    OCalla- 
uikeii,    a    "four 
who    IS    considered 
the   finest   all 
on    the    team, 
play  e  d   out- 
and,    along 


1 1., 


havi-    pt'»gr«-ssed 


s!i.'Men 
a  unit 
to    the 


Fencing  Squad  Prepares 
1  or  Opener  With  Harvard 


until    the    two   coaches   feel    that 
varsity  level. 

Of  the  11  presently  out  for  the  squad  four  —  Barry  Zim- 
merman of  Portland,  Me..  Jeff  Schwamm  of  Brooklyn,  Richie 
Epstein  of  Brooklyn  and  Steve  Goldstein  of  Fairlawn,  N  J., 
have  been  the  most  impressive.  Although  Olm  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  none  of  these  boys  have  won  varsity  status  as  yet, 
these  are  the  players  that  have  stood  out  during  practice  ses- 
sions and  the  three  freshmen  scrimmages  to  date 

Zimmerman,  who  stands  5  IT,  moves  with  deceptive 
speed,  drives  and  shoots  very  well.  Co-captain  of  his  high 
school  team  and  a  second  team  all-city  selection,  he  banged 
home  38  noints  as  the  frosh  drubbed  the  Emerson  College  var- 
sity. 83  74 

A  Lincoln  High  project.  Schwamm  is  an  eager,  quick  for- 
ward with  a  good  left-handed  jump  shot,  good  moves  and  plenty 
of  de^i re 

r^.i.Ki.Mri  and  Lpslein  are  a 
gtaiKi^  oiilv  ,)  tJMj"  but  is  a  smait 
tionally  quick  ball  hawk  Epstein 
and  deceptive  moves,  stands  5     10 


The  "Rraiul^Ms  fiMicin^  toam  he^nn-s  its  .season 
(•ernl)cr  '\ni  a^'iinst  Harvard,  with  a  learn  ot  eight 
cias.snien   mul    sixteen    tfeslniu'ti.  The    fenci'ie 


t  e;«  r>i 


Oil     De 
lIpplT 

'.iniie! 


pair     of     guards 
learn    leader   and 
who   possesses   a 
,ind   moves  well 


( ioid^tein 
in  exccp- 

i  i  n  e    s !  1  o  t 


There  is  an  abundance  of  talent  on  the  team  but.  alas,  no 
heij*  »  i^ggest  man  at  the  moment  is  Dave  Gordon  at  6  2^^" 
A  Hi  fix  -Migh  of  Science  t;;  <d  and  a  fine  runner  and  baseball  | 
player  he  is  one  of  th,.  uam's  better  shooters.  Big  Terry 
Kemper,  goalkeeper  and  fullback  for  the  soccer  s^iiad,  will 
now  shift  over  to  basketball  but  will  it  ed  time  to  get  into 
shape  and    learn  Olin's  way  of  playing   'all 

The  other  forwards  include  Bowie  I',  ari  t  ui  of  Peek.^klU. 
^  V  a  big.  tough  block-bfister  who  sh<Mild  ..M  ,  httU  strength 
under  the  boards;  Gerald  Katz  of  W.  t  Hartford.  Conn  a 
slender  six-footer  with  a  good  junifx  r  l'. n!  Werner  another 
Bronx  High  of  Science  grad.  who  wurkh  well  undr-r  the  t)  .aids 
and  Jo^l.  (  I  aikin  of  Long  Island  City,  a  hustler  with  plenty  -f 
de.«ire  and  4  m 'd  natural  moves. 

I^,un  Jing    out    the    backcourt    are    Eric    Epstein,    a    good 
loukmt       .::  i .layer  from  Bayside.  NY.  who  can  shoot  and  p..    , 
very  ••  '  *   ve  Gerstel  of  Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  via  Vierm  . 

Austria,  who  is  also  a  fine  tcnni.s  player  and  Dave  Gespass  ot 
Midwood  IT  ;^  nrooklyn.  with  fine  moves  despite  a  lack  of 
experience 

Overaii    the    ireshnit-n    have    looked    remarkably    good    in 
the  first   f*»w   scrimmages  and   seem  to  be   able  to   compens  .  . 
for  their  lack  of  height  with  hustle  and  ball  hawking 

Despite  a  lack  of  experience,  the  frosh  are  Uaining  quicklv 
and  sticking  through  the  tough  grind  that  constitutes  the  pre 
s,  .     11  training  period     Their  appearance  and  enthusiasm  b<   1- 
well  for  the  next  few  years  and,  with  the  experience  of  a  year 
of  freshmen  ball  behind  them,  should  form  the  nucleus  of  next 
year's  varsity 

Dots   and    Daslus 

Mike  Oberman.  who  has  turned  into  a  fine  golfer  as  well 
as  campus  bon  vivant,  was  elected  golf  captain  by  his  fell  -a 
players  for  the  spring  season.   .  .   . 

The  Bob  Cousv  Basketball  Caravan  that  conducts  clinic> 
fii  iugh  school  ball  players  throughout  the  eastern  Mass  area 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Boston  Travrlrr  nd  H.  P  Hi 
and  Sons,  made  a  stop  at  Shapiro  Gym  last  Friday  and  vil 
return  next  Friday.  Admission  is  free  aftt-i  the  invited  gue  :  , 
are  seated  .  .  .  Cousy.  one  of  the  greatest  basketball  player^ 
of  all  times,  will  conduct  the  clinic  wish  Brandeis  athletes. 

Television  Station  WGBH,  Channei  2.  taped  a  wrestling 
show  at  Brandeis  last  Friday  with  coach  Manny  Maier  doing 
the  demonstrating  with   the  Brandeis  grunt  and  groaners.   .   . 

The   Channel   2. people    let   it   slip    that    ;>lans   are   af  - 

televise    the    first    Brandeis    home    K"'"     a^  nnst    Northea.:'    n 
The  game   is  scheduled    for   December    >   ari  i    probably   will    i»  * 
taped  for  showing  durjni-   llie  Io!!•.^A  i n.;   v-v.tk 

An    intersquad  scrimmu'      >■'.     l»'<i!    set    for   Saturday.   No 
Vf^mU-r    26   in   Shapiro  Gyn  n        in.  .     t  h.     tKi^kotball    squa<l 

to   the   school      Arrangements  for  a   dame    l  •    foIlov^    th.     n  .M»e 
ar.    n resent ly  i)eing  made. 

Squad  roster  ^)k  f  ♦  ;  are  avaiiat)ie  m  ine  aUiIetic  ofTie*-  r.r 
the  intramural  ba  <  dl  season  thai  tarts  the  first  w<  k  m 
December.    Rosters  should  be  lunud  1/1  by   I\u\iUil>vr   'z-^i 


the  abk'  luLei.  Ke-  of  Coat  li  Mar 
ty    Martinian,    faces   a    trynu-. 
year   of    rebuildm^    and   condi 
tioning. 

Coach  Martini. in  lost  six  sen 
iors  through  graduation,  half  of 
last  year   s  tf-am    The  lo^s  of  liie 
two    New     K  n  u  1  a  n  d     cliamps 
Steve    Hilzeniath     and     Mike 
Levin,  is  goinu  10  he  paiticnlar 
ly    hard    felt     *  <iu<h    \i:4rtini^n 
plans  to  use  iTiostIv  upper  rlass- 
nieM    ni    tile    ten    meet.-    this    sea 
son 

C'a[)tam  of  the  team  is  James 
I..  Vinson  a  sal)et man  The 
C"a(  h  e\p,  i  ?x  an  excellent  year 
from  hotli  I, ••Vinson  and  Paul 
Bloom,  a  fod  man  Bloom,  a 
sopliomor  e.  has  s  h  o  w  n  ^ood 
p'^'i  ittial  and  merits  careful 
•vV.ih  hn^  in  tlie  futute    A I  Shar 

WEST  END 


F.d  Kopldw 
men  for  the 
I    rtt'irnim4 


A'  .tie 
Com  I  lit 
upper  (■ 


learlmt; 
Neas(  tn 
•  issmen 
Alan    Kat/ 


and 

e|)(>. 

(  hh.. 

<ir  I'    Joel     AI)rain.-> 

.and  .lot in  .Jacobs. 

Coach  Martinian  was  very 
pleased  uith  the  turnout  for 
this  year's  team,  v\hich  rcpre- 
a  100  inci'ease  o\t'r  la-t 
!t  IS  an  uncxpeneru  cd 
which  will  lake  time  to 
coach  IS  working 
ar    rehuildm^    pro- 

h;m     rjoru"      in 
results 


th 


sent  s 

team 

d«'\(dop     Th( 

on    a    two    ye 

tlram      as     he 

past    with   excellent 

The  team  nlavs  k;«. «/<•:<  ;)pp(>- 
nents  this  season  in  ten  meets 
Tliey  m(dud<'  Brooklyn  College. 
Harvard,  MIT.  Yeshiva.  Brad- 
ford Durfee,  West  Point,  and 
Trimty   College. 


by  Hughes  to  be 
around  player 
Dimitri  Mavros, 
stand inii  diden.se 
with  Alan  Weingrad,  is  a  can- 
d:datt'  for  captain  n«'Xt  year. 
Steve  Stern  had  his  good  days 
and  bad  days'  as  goalie,  but  iti 
general  he  turned  in  a  fine  jolji 
in  a  t(»iigh  pc»s:tion  The  out- 
standing freshman  players  are 
Cadman,  Mills.  Erdileck.  and 
Wallen-Bryan. 

In  short,  the  team  does  well 
w  h  e  n  everyone  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  out  there,  is  out 
there  The  poor  showing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  can  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  enough 
practice  sessions  before  the  first 
games  The  season  started  on 
October  7th,  but  the  team  did 
not  get  organized  until  one 
week  tH'fore  It  boils  down  to 
the  same  old  story,  to  win  you 
need  talent,  practice  and  de- 
sire Surprisingly  enouKh,  the 
t.'.h'Ot  is  oresen'  It  is  the  de- 
sire to  win  and  the  corucntra- 
tion  on  pi.ictices  that  is  latk- 
in>^  If  thest>  tvvd  needs  are  de- 
\eloped  next  season,  (he  suc- 
cess of  this  year's  re!)uildini» 
program  "  will  l)r  esiderit 
SK.ASON  KK(  OKI) 
Norwich  V  1   r> 

Boston  U  0-8 

Con)y  2-U 

MIT  0  :j 

Bates  2  « 

f^abson  4   1 

American    Inter  1  1    2 

WPI  10 

I.ow(di  Tech  32 

F^ridgeport  0  9 

USCGA  05 

Univ    «)f  R    T  2  :J 

Mass    Maritime  Academy     2-3 


► 
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► 
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SERVICENTER 


U  HAUL 
TRUCKj  and  TRAILERS 


ECONO     CAR 
CAR     RENTALS 

ano    kjk^:^   c* — «. 

Corner    o*    Bocon! 

WMTHAM      MASS 
TW.nbrook     3   9338 


AHENTION  ALL  DRIVERS 

rom   Ouf   of  Stote?       Been   Conceded?        Nm    Enough 
Coverage?    Under  25?    Inturonce  ond  Plate  Problemi? 

Let    BRENNAN     INSURANCE    AGENCY    Hondic     the 
Problems   ond   Leave   tk^   Drtving   ot    You! 

RISKS  TIME    PAYMENTS 

Cotirteout  and  Reiiobie  Service 

BRENNAN  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

5   Main  Street,   Wotertown  Square 
PHONE    926-0881 


ALL 
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NORGE 

Closest    laundromat 
to  Brandeis 


LAUNDRY  AND  CLEANING  VILLAGE 

1025C  Main   St.  -  Near  A&P 

at    Bonks   Square,    Walthom 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  SALE! 


f  SKIRTS  (plain) 

SWEATERS 

JACKETS 

TROUSERS 

SLACKS 
1^  or  ony  combinorion 


reg.  "1 


$1S0 


for 


til 


Bring  lh:s  coupon  In  or  show  Brandeis  LD.  cord 

GOOD  TO   NOV.   26,    1963 

16  lb.  doublelood  washes  —  only  30c 


^  10  10.  aouoie-iooa  wosnes  —  oniy  . 

►aAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA 
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T!i«fl«  wHI  W  «•  m— ttiif  •! 
th*  JUSTICI  •ditoricl  board  and 
•l«H  T««td«y,  Nov«mb«r  26. 

TIm  justice  will  m«ef  for  tko 
firtt  fimo  oftor  fko  vacation 
Maniiay,  Docambor  2,  to  as«i9ii 
copy  and  avoluofo  tko  itsuo. 

AN  ifitorettod  portont  oro  in- 
vitod  to  ottond. 


BRANDEIS  IJl 


IVERSITY    f7j. 


I9&3  will  do  my  bott.    TKot  it  oN 
I   con  do.     i   ask   your  kolp — ond 


ffi 


rotidcnt    Lyndon    B.   JohntOM. 
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University  Reacts  with  Shock  and  Grief 
At  the  Assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 


•Xdptii'XvCf    f 


Editorials 


'AllCoherenceGone' 


500  Attend* 
Brief  Service 
In  Memoriam 

News  of  Prenident  Ken- 
nedy's assassinaiion  and  sub- 
sequent death  reached  an 
incredulous  campus  on  a 
quiet  Friday  afternoon. 
Classes  began,  only  to  be  dis- 
missed as  students  and  fac- 
ulty exi>erienced  a  growing 
sense  of  shmk  at  the  enorm- 
ity of  the  act. 

Silence  and  grief  over- 
whelmed the  University. 

At  a  brief  memorial  ser- 
vice   PViday    evening,    Presi- 

chai)lai*ns^tporeC()nLlingly  Senator   J*>*^"    ^     Kennedy    and    Dr.    Al»ram    L.   Sachar   at  ar..uMd  the  world.    And  the  pt'opK-  t  i  h^M-d. 
*..  «    v,..LuJ.i  o.wi.^n...\if  .»v*.r   Brandeis,  January  2,  1%0   when   Kennedy  announced  hi.s   .^^  i  (|,,„(   l>olHVt'  it." 


Although  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  wa.s  old  enougn 
to  l>e  the  father  of  any  college  student,  he  was  never 
given  that  image  by  this  stratum  of  scxiety.  Ihe  IG-year- 
old  statesman  was  considered  to  l>e  a  rei)resentative  of 
the  new  generation,  both  |:K)litically  and  socially.  In  ef- 
t><*t,  Hp  was  "one  of  us."  and  for  thi.s  reason  the  emotion 
felt  is  insurmountable.  This  event  seemed  to  assume  the 
air  of  a  personal  tragedy  —  a  death  in  the  family.  Fvery- 
thing  has  become  inexplicabU* :  W'hv  did  ht-  have  to  die? 
l>id  rvrryone  underest  uiiat  e  his  ^r«'at  ness '.'  What  will 
the   fiitiir*'   \>i'   iik'-'*    Oine  a^ain  tht-   !'»^s   pr^vr-   t  h»'  \ahie. 

An  as,-><i>si(iat  ion  m  Anier!c.i  in  nur  tinu'-.  i.-^  tr-;!iv   ww^ 
beli«'vable.  and  this  sIkk-R  was   \'o\r  ari»>ss  the  c<ujnlr\    and 

I  d<»n'l   tK'lieve 


to  a  hushed  audience  of  over 
five  hundred. 

All  weekend  activities 
were  canceled,  and  subse- 
quently classes  on  Monday 
were  also  canceled. 

The  Three  ('ha{x»ls  each 
oi>ened  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  Monday 
to  hold  special  services,  in- 
cluding a  high  requiem  m»ss 
at  Bethlehem  Uhapel 


Brandeis,  January  2,  1%0   when   Kennedy  announced  his 
candidacy. 

President  Is  Tnaimural 


in 


/- 


'/ 


and  burial  services  in  Wash 
ington,  I).  C. 


EDITOR'S  NOTF    Tfie  jolhtjrir.'j  .s«'N'r' "•mv  Unvf*  been  taken' 
from   Presulent  John   F     Kennrdiy'.s   /riauf/i/Mii    Address.  Jarmary 
Television  sets  were  set  Up    20.    1961     Kennedy    served   a.i    rresuieut    for    exactly    I0,?6"    days 
in   Schwartz,   vSwig  and    Mail-    beifore  a  .vniptT  end.'fMns  li/.'  )  ^    w      .     *w 

rr.un     MulU    hII    div     Mondav  "And    if    a    beachhead    of   cooperation    may    push    back    the 

man    Ha  Is    all    day    ^^''^^^^>     ^^^   ^^^  „,  suspicion,  let  both   sides  join   in   creating   a   new   en- 
for  broadcasts  ot   the  tl^'^^rai    J^^^^^.         ^^^  ^  ^^^,  ij^i^nce  of  pow^r    but  a  new   world  of  law. 

where  the  stronjc  are  just  and   the   weak  secure    and   the   peace 

I  preserved.  ,      „    .  .^    _. 
♦        All  this  will  not  he  finished 

in  the  first  100  days.  Nor  will 
it  be  finished  in  the  first  1000 
days,  nor  in  the  iife  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, nor  even  perhaps 
in  our  lifetime  on  this  planet. 
But  let   IIS  he^in. 

"In    your    hands,    my    fellow 
ciiiiens.    more    iiiau    iiiinr.    wlii 
rest  the  final  success  or   failure 
«>f   our  <  «iur\e     Since   this  coun 
try    WAS   founded,   each   genera 


1   don't    believe   it." 

We  cannot  but  hope  tliat  the  |>oIitical  background  of 
the  now  dead  accuseil  assassin  will  not  give  rise  to  reper- 
cussions of  national  panic,  which  might  lead  to  further 
vvorlii  unrest.  Panic  must  be  curbed.  loLelligence  must 
have  control. 

In  tlit-r^e  moments  of  silence,  world  reaction  has  lief- 
initely  lHHM)me  one  of  the  greatest  syml)oLs  of  our  deep 
^«»nsf»  of  loss  What  world  figure  in  tfiis  day  and  age 
could  command  such  resj>ect  in  Fnghmd.  l-'rance,  Japan, 
Russia,  and  West  ( ^ermany -~  particularly  West  (iermany. 
In  West  Berlin  they  have  dedicated  a  pul)lic  scpiare  in  his 
name,  they  have  lighted  candles,  tht'V  havt'  hung  out  his 
picture,  and  t  he>  .  too,  have  asked,  "Why'.*"  What  w  >rld 
figure,  but  John   Fitzgerald  Kt-niievlv? 

*  •  • 

The  death  of  a  Presiihuit  whom  wf  all  loved  is  a  time 
not  r,n\\  ni  pui)Iic  mourning  but  of  peisonal  ^ri*-!'  h-  vve!!, 
and  it  IS  with  a  serine  of  {)rrsonal  distaste  that  wc  must 
break   silence   to  rcrneniln'r    .vliat    should    n-)*    is,     l'..r^o»tlen. 

i  hf  Prt'sidt'iit '<  «l»';ith  v\as  .hk-  that  ins[urt'^  strange 
hat  reds  -  hatred  lor  a  useh-ss  martyrdom,  haired  for 
the  utterly  insignituant  man  \\  no  t,au.->id  his  iirath;  and 
hatred  finally  for  the  r.ation.  both  loved  and  despised,  for 
vvhos.>    -<ake    this    death    took     placr.    una-k-MJ    and    iin<i»' 


Foreign  Students  Echo 
nternational  Reaction 

"The    President    is   dea<r'   was   an   aiinoun**enirnt    tliat 

meant   much  to  Americans  in  terms  ot    privat*'  gnet,  but    n*   w.i>  muuuc-ui.  r**  h  i;r^iici..      ... ,,  ,  '    , 

.        .  .14      1  ^u   ^1   ♦v.o  .^..w.^    foif    Kv    tK.   w.irld    tion    of    Americans    has    been    served.     IN-rhaps    there   could    be    less    hatred    and   anger   if 

foreign  students  here  echoes!  the  sho.  k   te!t    b>    the  world ,  ^^^^^^^^^^^  to  ,ive  testimony  toy,^,   ,|,,,tH    had   brought    with    it   some   good,   something   -n 
that  an  American  president  had  l>een  assassinated.  :  its  national  i-yalty.  !  ,.xchange  for  the  unimaginably  high  t>ricr   we  have  paid. 

One  of  these  foreign  students  .said,  "In  my  country   if  j         The  graves  0/  young  4rr,*>n-|  CConfojiied  on  Page  2> 

the  President  should  t>e  killed,  it  would  be  dismissed  as  ,i'cans  'vho  ansrrered  the  call  fo 

confirmat.on    that    we    .re    nol* — serrue  .nrronnd  the  globe  - 

yet  ready  for  self  government  ".  same  sort  of  fear  in  mv  home!       "Now   the   trumpet   summons 
Another  said,   "In   my  country,  ^^^en   the    Korean   war   l^roke   - !  us  a^a.n      not  as  a  call  to  lH>ar 

it    would    simply    be    just    one 


._„ ,  us  aKain . 

'just  the  feeling   thai  somethu^g  1  arms,  thou|k?f\    arms   we   need 


more  pha.se  of  a  continuous  rev- 
olution "     And    the    comments 

went  on    .  .  r> 

Prenuer 
"It's  j»o   hard   to   realize   that  i  g^^^^ 

a  President  has  been  assassi- 
nated -  there's  no  rioting  in  the 
ftreets,     there     are    no    people 


horrible    had    happened     but    I  i  not   as  a   call   to   battle,   though 

didn't  quite  know  what   "  i  embattled    we    are     but    a    call  1 

"I'm    frightened    now     Some- '  to    tx^ar    the  "tujrden    of    a    'ong  : 

how.     President     Kennedy     and    twilight    struggle    year    in    and 

~  :'r      Khrustichev      under-    year    out       rejoicing     in    hope.! 

one    another    -    and    res     p  a  t  i  e  n  t      m      tribulation" — a; 

pected     one     another     with     a    struggle    against     the    common 

.strange  sort  of  rapport   The  two    enemies    of    man      tyranny. 

. .-  -    opposing     poles     somehow     re- i  poverty,  disease  and  war  itself 

grabbTng'for  the  reins  of  gov-  mained  opfK>sed.  but  upright  |  In  the  long  history  of  the  1 
ernment,  there  are  no  emerg-  Now  one  has  been  damaged  I  world,  only  a  tew  generations, 
ency  meetings  to  determine  new    What  will  happen  now'""  have   l>een   granted   the   role   of 

policy  -  in  short,  there  is  no  '■  But  perhaps  the  most  sot)er  defending  freedom  in  its  hour 
complex  superstructure  that  ing  remark  heard  was.  'We  of  maximum  danger  I  do  not 
has  evolved  from  a  snowball-  tend  to  take  for  granted  that  shrink  from  this  responsibility 
ing  of  this  initial  event.  One  things  change  in  telation  to  — I  welcome  it  I  do  not  believe 
man  sadly,  has  been  struck 'some  stable,  immutable  things  ttiat  any  of  u.s  would  exchange 
frorn  the  top  of  the  govern- 1  And  now  one  of  those  ttnngs  places  with  any  other  people  or 
mental  structure,  and  another.  » which  we  took  for  granted  as  any  other  generation  The 
within  half  an  hour  has  been  I>eing  immutable  has  changed  energy  fne  futh.  tlie  di  votion 
sworn  mto  the  position  A  per- !  H  not  in  the  United  States  of  which  ;ve  t)ring  to  this  en 
sona'  tragcKiy  has  not  resulted  America,  where  cm  we  find  an  deavor  will  light  our  country 
in  a  political  tragedy  -  your  example  of  stai>ility  and  com  and  all  who  serve  ,t  and  the  ^^^.^^.^j.  j^j,„  y  Kennedy  receive.s  an  honorary  decree 
government  .still  exists  intact"    parattve    internal    harmony    to   glow    from    that    fire   can   truly  Si*rh«r  at  Brandeis  University    October "  19  iS 

"1    vaguely    remember    Uus  strive  fur?"  ii^jht  the  world  '  irom  ur.  ^acnar  ai  uranaeis  tniversK^,  uciooer,  ij,>5. 


/^ 


Poge  Two 


THI     JUSTICE 


Mt¥tmfcgr  2i,  TVCS 


li^  ItiJ 


THE  JUSTICE 


Publisfiecl  weekly  during  the  school  year,  with  the  excepttori  ot  exomino- 
tton  ond  vucotior*  peruxls,  by  students  ot  Brondeis  Ur^iversity,  WolttKim, 
Mossoituistftti 

Sttxient  Mjt>M:riptton  »ub&Klized  t>y  tt>e  »tLH.lent  octivities  fee. 
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•-^  ' 


'All  Coherence  Gone 


sociological  environment,  to  bf 
concerned  about   the   identity  of 
(("r;ri/iMuc(i  /roKi  f  rorir  I'tiyv)  individuals  and  of  groups.  It   is 

But  it  (lid  not    and  we  are  left  onlv  to  read  violently  ami  in  content  with  empirical  politics 

4      i        ...    u.    '  *.■i.r.w^^  and  dws   not    need   the  careful 

quitl   sh.HK  al  an  act  ol  seii^eies.s  lia^idv.  research  that  a  scientist  would 

We  may   InrK^'t  a.s  time  jiasses,  hut  we  cannot  i>e  con-  ^j^^^gnd  as  a  prelude  or  guide 
All  ion.snlation  now  is  il.s  own  lie,  and  sickens  more   to  action. 

No  one  would   s£.y  that  this 


Foled 

llian   comforts 


EDITOR  S  NOTE:  James  r.  Dixon  x%  the  P  csident   o/  Antioch  College.    The  following  ia 
reprinted  from  the  October    19€3  i9Mue  of  AntMch  Motet. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  Americans  in  the  notion  of  the  equality  of  individuals. 
But  there  is  something  new  in  America  in  the  way  in  which  the  gospel  of  civil  rights  is 
being  promulgated.  There  is  a  new  evangelism. 

This  new  evangelism  depends  upon  direct  physical  effort  by  masses  of  people  to 
mcKlify  the  political  apimratus  and  cannot  wait  for  what  is  often  described  as  ''changing 
the  hearts  of  men." 

The  movement,  building  upon  the  historic  precedents  of  Gandhi,  has  rigid  stand- 
ards of  nonviolence.  Its  nonviolence,  however,  draws  to  it  many  people  who  are  also 
fundamentally  concerned  for  peace,  defined  as  freedom  from  war.  Thus  a  wide  range 
of  s(Hial  revolutionaries  can  be  included  in  the  evangelistic  movement. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the    — — 

movement   is   that  it   is   organ-    nients,  a   raising   up  of  critical    people,  an  important  aspect  of 
i/ed   by  minorities   for   minori-   voices' and  intention  to  in.struct   scholarly  inquiry, 
ties,  through  coalitions  between   ^he   community   both  as  to  the        We    have    said    that    Antioch 
minorities,     which     obviously    ifue    ntH'ds    and    true    goals    of   will  not  try  to  define  the  social 
permits    people    to    divide    into    higher   education."  truth  for  individuals  or  groups, 

saints  and   sinners  beh  nd   it.  "i    would    feel    better."    .says    but  that  when   the   truths  they 

The  new  e\  angel  ism  tends  to   j^e,  "about  the  cliances  for  sal-    reach   appear   to   lead   to   social 
work  on  the  ps>  chologicr.l  and    vation    of    higher    education    if    action,    their   t  r  v:  t  h  s    and    the 

the  sit-ins  and  peace  marches  ways  they  are  to  be  applied 
were  being  led  by  college  pres-  must  be  shared  with  the  entire 
idents."  college  community.  This  is  our 

mandate  of  due  process  of  con- 
sultation. It  is  intended  to  eval- 
uate the  proposed  action  of  in- 
Through  education  a  student    dividuals  against  the   needs   of 
learns  to  cope  with  the  private    the  institution  as  a  v/hole,  and 
and    public    world.    We    would    to    inform    individual    action 


THE    EDICATIONAL 
PROCESS 


new   evangelism    is    not    highly    Yiold  with  Herbert  Thelen  that    with  the  best  judgment  and 


1  ^  JL,  new   evaiiKeiisui   is   uui    uiKniy    hold  With  Herl)ert  Thelen  that  wiin  me  oesi  juagmeni  ana 

.    ,       ,,.  1  ,  .•  1  ,     ,      ..  i)^..o;Jont  ..f  tVi^   moral   and   aware  of   its  moral    common  to  this  process  of  edu-  wisdom  of  commvmity   mem- 

JoKin  hitzKerald  Kennedy  is  no  longer  1  resident  of  the   ^,^,^^^   ^^^  ,„  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^,.   ^^[Pj;;;^^^;  steps  of  reorganiza-  bers.  Thus  education  can  take 

I'mlcd    State.N.     One    man    overwhelmed    with    hatred    and    ues  have  a  peculiar  quality  of   ^^^^    ^^   attitude,   thought,   and  place.    Otherwise,    the    random 


itrmid   with  a   rille   with  a   telescopic   lens   has  put  an  end  anarchy.  In  a  democracy  weex-   feeling:  "The  main  strategy  of  dicUtes  of  individual   con- 

t..   Uu.    rresideruv    that    betran    with   "Ask    not    what    vour  pect  social  action  to  follow  due  education    is    inquiry.    Inquiry  science  would  push  the  commu- 

li,    tm     i  rt.Md    no  ;'''•       \|;^"      .                               ,      r        ,  and  orderly  processes    with  the   ^^rks   with   knowledge   at    the  nity  toward  a  state  of  anarchy 

country    i  an   do    t(»r    \eu.   ask    what    \  ou   can    do   lor   vour  ^^ting  franchise  as  the  key  to   conscious   level.   The  quest  for  that   could   be  dealt   with   only 

c«»untrv."    One    hate  craze<i    inrson  eqiiipFXMl   with   a   high-  unlock  the  chest  of  material   knowledge  is  useful  to  help  one  by  the  most  authoritarian  tech- 

rK)w  ered    ritle   and    a   goo<l    shooting    eye,    has   altered    the  benefits  for  the   human  race^   deal  with  situations  through  re-  niques. 

;•  ,,,,^..  ,  .            .,11  the  w(»rld  Unhappily     thus    key    has    not   organization  of  experience  The  We    have   an    equally    neces- 

lui  urt    <ti   .  .  .  an   me  winivi.                                 ,  .    •    i        «••  been  issued  to  all  who  have  re-   m*»a  nc  r^f  *»Hii/»ntif^n  i«  fh*»«iirw»r  sarv   standard  of  disclosure 

l..>Vi,.    l^'.t  vir...t.lJ    K'en.uMK    WM<  l>rnutrht    into  office   on  4^  ^   ;♦    ^^  . — H  k,.  ~ii  ^.u^   means  Of  e<lucation  IS  ine  super-  sary  s  i  a  n  a  a  r  u  oi  aisciosure 

"    "-^   , .         ,,               r    A                          I       ♦v,  Mw'^^vvv,   .».  v>.^.^K*  .^j   »**   w^M.x,   yjjjion    ana    encouragement    oi  wnoe  ueieiiuuiK  the  privacy  of 

th**    hones   ami    dreanis    of    inilli 


»f    Americans.     In    the 


le    nopes   ami    (ireanis    ol    miiliniis   o 
thre(    \ears  since  his  inau^Mirat  ion,  these  hoyx's  havt 
rnainl:iined     in    ^jtite    of    the    disaniHiint  ment    at    the 
fectivenes.s   of    his   ideaN   ^imi   rintnns/   Dhra.^es   in   th 
vi  political  reality,    i'.ut 
lions  left   were   disbelief,  horroi 


have    received 

been   quence    the  ^   ..„....^  „.  ^^„^„.-^ .^  ^^ 

inef-    "^^^  ^^^'  hoycott,  picket    strike,   opment  of  awareness,   creation    uals  to  disclost 


or   m  arch   as  a 


and   riii^nnK'   phrasts   in   the    face    ^j^^,   ballot  b<.x.   This  substitute 
i>    I'liday  t\eiun>r   the  only   em<H    clearly  puts  the  movement  out- 

anil   a   great   deal   of 


it.    As   a   conse-    ^Y\\s  quest  by  each  student.  The   personal  belief,  we  are  equally 
new    evangelism    (jy^amic  of  education  is  devel-   adamant    in    requiring    individ- 

substitute  for 


t  h  e  i  r  roles  in 


hate. 

rre.Mdent 
y>en>  d    before 


.Johnson   may   ^^"^^ 

Kut  e\cn  if  he  d«»es. 
^-v\ilh  the  assassiiiation  of  Tresi 
TYierit  of  excitement,  of  idealistic  anticipation  leaves  Amer- 


Citn     po 
Xenuiin 


r,  ;rai    life;    onlv    silence     and,     once     again,     hojH^ 


It    !■ 


tin 


side  partisan   politics 

What   limits,   then,   are  there 
.  .  .       .   ,       !♦»     V  ^^^  individual  action?  Does  this 

in  10    tns    .l(.t).     It  s    ha]>-    ^^^.^    evangelism    demand    only 

it    makes  no  ilifTerence    the  limitation  of  individual  con- 
dent    Kennedv,    an    ele-    science   to   determine   the    law 

fulness  of  individual  l)eha\ior'' 
D*K'S  it  call  for  an  equality  of 
individual  conscience'^  If  so. 
where  is  ll«e  k'<J^^P  conscu'nce 
to  be  found? 

These   threats   against  due 
process  that  rathe~  precious 

structure     society     sets     up     to 


of  alternatives,  selection  and  public  action  The  new  evangel- 
evaluation  of  alternatives,  and  ism  subscribes  lo  open  rather 
mediation  on  the  full  range  of  than  secret  st)cial  action  Any- 
implications  of  this  experience  one  who  fears  di.sclosur*  is  n«)t 
of  questing  for  further  quests."  thoroughly  convt^rled  to  the 
Such  education  demands  maxi-  new  evangelism 
mum  creativity.  t)«)th  produc-  Thus  the  new  evangelisms 
tive  and  functional.  are    affecting     education      Per- 


haps a  c-ommunity  dedicated  *,o 
education  must  do  more  than 
sanction  social  action  If  it  is  to 
maintain    its    .st-nse    of   commu- 


•  • 

in  words  to  that  which  sla.<^hes 


• 

difficult   to  react 

1  motion.  What  we  lan  express  is  (.nly  a  tiny  in- 
thcation  of  a  c<tmplex  of  feeling,  of  a  combination  of  shink    maintain  social  order     -  are  in 
norrow    apprehensM.n,  (joiihts.   Hut  our  recourse  now  must    my  view  a  major  source  of  the 

.  *  1   »         1      f  « I  •    1  .    M'..  \jii'<»:'r  v^     anxiety    these    new   movements 

U    to  w<  rds.  to  a  rational  level  of  thinking:    v\  e  Ml  SI    re-   ^^^.^  generated. 

Tiiiiid  oiir«~»  Ives  that  Kenne<ly  was  a  man  of  thought,  a  a  second  source  of  anxiety 
nian  of  ^tront'lh  and  integritv,  who  represented  principles  flows  out  of  the  ambiguity  of 
^nd  attempted  to  transf<.rm  "them  into  rH»litical  reality.  It  the  nonviolent  approach,  which 
i.v  true  that  we  criticized  him  and  his  actions,  that  we  felt 


disdlii^K'Tinient   with  his  lack  of  action;  but    we  did  .so  al- 


ways   witn    a 
admit i'-u   •  ],r  ] 
the    po.^sibiii!\ 
f  oniphshmoiit 


,f    v>, 


"  'r* 


;  01  laniil 
(if 
We 


optimi.sm,    h'eciiuse    he 

t\  of  improvement,  and  represented 
perfection.  He  had  promised  y^reat  ac- 
felt  he  \v:i<  capahlt  »m  f\en  more.  And 
when  \^  e  railed  against  him.  it  only  indicated  tliat  we  had 
faith  if'  his  ahiiftic^.  tliat  we  wanted  to  push  him  to  greater 
heights.  A  lev-^t-r  man  would  have  m«'nted  a  lesser  criti- 
cism. 


has  implicit  in  it  the  violence 
of  non-co-operalii»n  to  achieve 
p<jlitical  aims.  As  a  threat  to 
the  msrket-'^lB^'e  of  the  econ- 
omy. non-co-o|.)eration  is  v«'ry 
great. 

REFOKM   THROIGH 
CRITiriSM 

Within  the  educational  com- 
munity there  is  developing  a 
new  search  fur  a  much  difter- 
ent  means  of  soeial  and  politi- 


ANTIOCH   AND 
SOCIAL   ACTION 

A  n  t  i  o  c  h  College  ha?;  sanc- 
tioned student  socMal  action  as  nity,  perhaps  it  must  now  learn, 
legitimate  within  our  definition  as  a  community  rather  than  as 
of  education  We  put  the  indi-  individual  persons,  to  under- 
vidual  and  his  concerns,  and  take  the  role  of  social  criticism 
ti>en  the  small  group  and  its  — social  criticism  by  action  and 
concerns,  at  the  center  of  our  participation,  and  social  criti- 
values  It  happt^ns  also  thai  on  cism  by  comment  and  dialogue, 
the  issue  of  racial  equality  this  To  do  this,  a  college  must  be 
has  long  been  our  institutional  clear  about  its  own  community 
policy  Our  experience  with  order  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
using  the  resources  of  the  world  modifies  its  internal  standards 
for  education  in  work  and  study  ond  posture  to  the  changing 
has  convinced  us  that  participa-  needs  of  students,  faculty,  and 
tive  action  is.  at  least  for  some    the  world. 


*4^,.^>«K  *fc:..-»(K*,.i'<fe->»jfe<'v. 


■:>:..*: 


HAD  YOU  BEEN  OLD 


r.f 


through    the   ap- 

c/^h/^»l  a  rch  ir»      X  h  i  • 


now  is  that  no  one  cal  reform 

•  1  1  -  --    1        r»l  irat  Xfin 

nurnari   urmei'^irtMu-    •-  ,    .  -,        ^    ,,     •".    "         ~ 

,  ,  ,    ,,  .,         ,  gospel  IS  not   frontally  directed 

could  kill  another  »^>"^-»^^   p.     h-  j 


I'tihap-    I  hie  Mhi\    \}\\ny  left    to  say 
iMJi    a    rt!.i » 1 1 1  la  II,   an    iiioiNiou<ii  ne\(t|<i  01 

irig.  of  aii>    st.tn'iard  -  f  morality,  could  kill  another  human   ^^  political  proces.ses   It  empha 

bfMng,    and    aho\r    .ill    a    hiiniaii    bemj.'    who^e    future    was    sizes    rational    criticism    more 

lir.Ved  to  the  futures  of   <(,   maiiv  other  men.   And  [x-rhnps   than  rational  action    It  lends  to 

th»    only   ihinr    !♦  fl    i>    to    hojK'.    tr-    hope    that    Kermedy's 

d<;'.th.    ha\  i;:;'    takori    the    f<*rm   of   a    martyr's   death,   will 

also  take  or.  its  meaning.  We  must  assume,  we  must  act  as 

if  K*  nnedv    du*d   for  a  cause,   irnleed,   for  several  causes; 

and  our  res[M)nsibility  must  !><•  to  carry  on  and  realize  his 

ideals. 

*  •  • 


By  Elizabeth   Hollister  Erost 


consolidate  the  views  of  like- 
minded  scholarly  elites  It  op- 
erates less  by  noncompliance 
than  by  carrying  truth  to  multi- 
tudes through  teaching  and 
critici.sm 

The    Scientists'    Institute    for 
Public   Information,   growing 


Had  you   l)een  old   I  might   W  reconciled 
To  s«'e  y«nj   gaihertxi  to  the  silent  wild. 

Were   your    days   darkene<j,    weary,    shattered,    told, 
Had   life   witii  disillusion  been  defiled, 

Ano  grief  poured  on  your  head  its  molten  gold  — 
Had  you   been  old  — 


out  of  atomic  war  concerns,  is 
President  Kennedv  was  such  a  remarkable  man   that  such  an  action  group   The  ad- 
nith  his  death  fme  feels  an  era  has  passcni.  In  three  s  lort  J^^^^^^s  to  this  gospel  also  have   But  you  were  young:  your  faith  a  f^re  unshaken, 

,  ^  ,  ,         ,  1  -        •  -Al.    I.-      their   evangecicar  forms.    Re- 

years   he  captured  our   hearts  and   imaginai.ons  with   his  cently,  for  instance,  a  new  or- 

wonderful    blend   of   idealism    and   practicality.   He   had   a  ganization.   Education   and 

Ptyle  all  his  f)wn,  calm,  eloquent,  determine!!.  He  1<  d  our  World   Affairs,   was  formed  to  With  dear  delight  of  earth,  with  arms  outfiung 

country  wiin  a  sense  oi  purpop.c  ana  proportion  wnicn  gave  "—'"  x^—  stiis^-e — i^  vi.  y,^.iu 


Your  hair  bright  tossed  with  wind,  your  breath  swift  taken 


u*  an  almost  unshakable  confidence  in  him. 

All  of  a  sudden,  he  is  gone.  All  the  talent,  all  the  biil- 
liancp,  all  the  humor,  all  the  greatness,  potential  and 
realized,  are    vanished.  The  mind  wrestles  with  this  fact, 


order. 
PRESSURE 


ON    EDUCATION 


To  joy.     Just  then,  just  then  to  be  forsaken 
Of  breath!   to  leave  the  melody  unsung. 
When  you  were  young!  . . . 


These  are  the  two    stanzas  read  by  President  Abram 


Both  the  new  evangelism  of 

action  and   that   of  scholarship 

.    .       .  .      .  J       i       J  ii_    A  j.\.-        •  Al      and  criticism  are  calling  for  ed- 

Iries  in  vain  to  understand  that  something  is  permanently  ucation  to  become  more  deeply 

lost  from  our  lives,  we  try  to  say  something  which  will  ex-  involved  in  the  improvement  of 

y>rp?s    r,uT    feelings,    but   everything   we    can    say   sounds  ^^  human  condition.  Other- 

trivial  an-l  h^llow^  Th^^normity  of  our  Mm  ouU,lrip«  our  ^'^  '^^"^Vbe'l^^U^^l^  L.  Sachar  at  last  Friday  night's  Memorial  Services  for 

ability  to  de.Hcr]l>e  it.  The  feeling  of  helplessness  is  over-  ^f  educational  supermarket, 

whelming.  What  can  be  done,  what  can  be  said  to  recover  employment  agency,  and  day-  president  John  F.  Kennedy. 

this  loss  ?  care  center." 

Hi,  -Vn.h  fore.,  our  n,ind,  into  p|>r«pectivr.  We  ««•«  p  *!;•••  i!f  a"dt^e*?,lo"'irom  iS 
now   that   this   is   nf)t  just   a   clever   politician  but  a  true  gtatuM  quo,  a   shedding  of  the 

(Continued  €)n  Pmge  7 )  letters  of  cold-war  commit- 


I 


TNI    iUSTICI 


Posie  Thfiit 


THE  TRUSTEES  OP 

BRANDEIS   UNIVERSITY 

UrON  THE  RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  FACULTY 

HAVE  CONFERRED  ON 

Jalfti  Jlit^gr raUi  Xntttrdg 

JPOHK  PrraGBKALO   KENNEDY.   STATESMAN.   BIOGIIAPHE*.    SOON  Of   A 
mSTINGUlSHeO  AUBtlCAN  FAMILY  WHICH  B&OUGHT  ANCESim At  TAI  lENlV 
FROM  THI  OLD  WORLD  AND  LINKED  THEM  WtTH  THE  OPPOaTXitvn^lES 
IN  TOE  NEW,  UTILIZING  HIS  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  AS  A  SPEINGBOAEO 
K)E  DEDKAIED  PUBLIC  SERVICE.    TWICE  DECORATED  BY  THE  NAVY  FOR 
VALOR  DISPLAYED   IN   PRES£RVING   THE   UVES  OF   HIS   MjimtD  CREW. 
PULrnZR  PRIZE  WINNER  FOR  HIS  GIFTED  VIGNBTTTES  OF  AMERICANS  WHO 
MADE  INSPIRING  MORAL  DECISIONS  IN  TIMES  OF  CRISES.    ELECTED  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATIVES   AND   TO   THE  SENATE   WITH   INCREASING 
MAJORITIES,  A  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  RF.SOURCEFULNBSS  IN  WRESTLING  WOH 
PROBLEMS  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AND  DOMES  HC  CONCERNS.  WHERE  HIS 
IIBERALISM   WALKS  HAND   IN   HAND  WITH  RESPONSIBILITY.      HONORED 
BY  MANY  UNIVERSITIES.  INCLUDING  HIS  OWN  ALMA  MATER.  HARVARD. 
BEARING  THE  TESTIMONIALS  OF  RESPECT  AND  AtfrtCTlON 

wiui  grac:e  and  modesty. 


Spanith  Sp«ttking  CMm^ 


North  of  the  Border 


Mmrfy  Fassler. 


THE    HONORARY    DEGREE 

fiurUir  ai  liaois 


OP 


Report   to   Ford    Foundation 


Prolegomena  to  Future 


Donald   Sachs. 


EDITOR  S  NOTE:  Thin  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  concerning  "Innovations  in  Hiaher 
EducatUm."  The  next  isMue  of  THE  JUSTICE  will  include  an  article  on  Franconia  College  m 
experimental  school  at  which  several  former  Brandeis  sttidents  are  teaching.  ' 

Elbert  Covell  College  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  the  first  Spanish-speaking 
liberal  arts  college  in  the  United  States,  conducted  its  first  day  of  classes  September  % 
1963.  The  fifty-nine  students  who  two  months  ago  became  the  first  Covell  freshmen 
include  twenty  American  students  as  well  as  students  from  twelve  Central  and  South 
American  states. 

All  Covell  courses  are  taught  in  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  English,  which  is 
taught  as  a  foreign  language. — _ -__ __ ^ 

Covell  College   was   founded    Meyer,  academic  vice-president   price   of  an  excellent  home   in 

"   t?   12!^    *?    '"f "  ^"'^''l  ^'  ^^^  2500-student   University   most     Latin-American     c  o  u  a- 
"critical  educational  needs     of  of   the    Pacific,    contributed   an   tries" 

the  English-speaking  and  Span     article  to  the  May.    1963   issue        Although    the    University    is 
ish-speaking     sections     of     the   of  Liberal   Education  in  which   prepared  to  underwrite  a  sub 
Western    Hemisphere      needs    they  point  out  that  many  of  the   stantial  amount  in  scholarship 
which  can  be  met  in  the  liberal    professional     and     technically-    each     student     is     exuccled     to 
arts  college:  science  and  mathe-    skilled   North   Americans  who 

have    visited    Spanish-speaking 

countries   offered   talents   with 

out   the  ability   to  communicate 

information  useful  to  those  who 

would  lik<'  to  learn  these  skills 

*'Ski!I      and     talent      are     not 

enough   in  the  Americas  of  the 

twentieth  century.  Talent  with- 
out skill  in  the  language,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  people 

who   speak    it.   cannot    Ix-   com-    .. v^^^,  ,.. 

nuinicated  adequately  and  must    d(x>rs  in  SepteriiU»r,  1962 

be   received  negatively." 

The    training    Covell    College 

Dlans    to   offer    wotild-h«»    inter- 


matics,  economics,  and  business 
administration,  and  teaching 
and  administration  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Arthur  J.  Cullen.  director  of 
Covell  College,  and  Samuel  L. 


meet  his  own  travel  costs,  and 
is  expected  to  pay.  according  to 
ability,  for  some  portion  of 
his  expenses 

Covell  is  the  second  of  the 
Oxford-Cambridge  type  "clus- 
ter-colleges' tx'gun  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific  under  its 
new  President  Rolx-rt  K  Burns 
Raymond  College,  with  a  cur- 
riculum based  on  the  Ktijjiish 
tutorial      systeni.       opent^       its 


American  specialists  is  far  dif- 

The  reading  of  any  sort  of  book  or  document  arouses   one's   academic   instincts   to   a  13^,,. /«"'«?♦.. i';^*^    "^n^'.  ^^*" 
1  u    *     J  *v        au-  •)    i»      et        /•    1.         J   •      .T    •  -A         ti\i^  *«4rT.^  .     American   btudies   college   pro- 

ask,  what  does  this  thin;^  mean.'  I'rjfile  of   ilrandeis   University — 19iH-19i2   was   not    gram.   Covells    inter  American 

designe(i  to  have  any  sort  of  philosophical  meaning.  It  was  prepared  to  help  the  officials  specialist  must  Ix?  a  specialist  in 

of   the   Ford   Foundation   decide   whether   or  not  to  give   us  some   money   by   showing  ^^^t  the  College  terms  "one  of 

them  the  thinj^s  that  Brandeis  has  done  and  plans  to  do  in  the  future.  i.^  •''"iV^iL'^'^Hf  "^^  **!!.  "^l"*""" 

/^^  :  .  I     _.  J eas,     as  those  discussed  above 

He    must   complete    a    major   in 

mosphere   necessary    for  .schol-    depth  sufficient  to  allow  him  to 


The  things  which  do  and 
should  interest  the  men  trom 
ford  do  not  s&d  **^rlisss  shouis! 
not  interest  the  undergraduates 
of  Brandeis.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  separate  freshman  hous- 
ing, a  pubMcHtions  board,  room 
pernii.ssions  and  curfews,  park- 
ing re^^ulations,  policy  toward 
drujfs,  or  any  sort  of  student 
activity  or  situation.  The  proh 
lems  of  the  old  versus  new 
Brandeis  as  places  to  live  are 
not  discussed. 

There  are.  however,  a  num- 
ber of  planned  changes  that 
will  affect  student  life  Chang- 
iiig  criteria  for  admi.ssion  will 
probably  favor  those  with  more 
stable  personalities  Scholar- 
shios  for  graduates  of  junior 
colleges  and  increast^  accept- 
ance of  transfers  will  bring 
new  i.nfluences  on  the  student 
body.  The  School  of  Basic 
Medical  Science  would  bring  in 
people  with  different  interests 
and  values  Exposure  to  di- 
verse   points    of    view    would 


tend  to  increase  the  student's 
iOlerflitiuti  fu(  uiiTcreiicc  aim 
disagreement. 

From  the  point  of  view  of 
student  life,  the  house  program 
with  faculty  residerils  is  the 
most  signiticaiil  as^KM-t  of  the 
whole  r»'port.  The  pur[)ose  of 
Itiis  program  is  to  ctuoiirage 
s1u(i«jits  lo  live  in  an  intellectii 
al  manner  willi  an  appreciation 
of  academics  and  culture 
Since  Brandeis  does  have  a 
poor  cultural  climate,  and  since 
students  are  not  notCKl  for  cour- 
tesy, some  sort  of  civilizing  in- 
fluence IS  ueces.sary.  The  house 
system  would  remove  some  of 
the  artificiality  of  living  in  a 
cinderblocl.  cell  It  gives  a 
natural  structure  for  social  and 
cultural  events,  with  all  of  the 
advantages  and  none  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  fraternity.  The 
house  wmild  also  reduce  the 
alienation  of  the  student  from 
his  school.  It  would  also  tend 
to  promote  the   intellectual   at- 


rsiiip.    mis  is  tut-  civ*sesi  yiaC-    puisue    Kiauuaie    work    toward 
tical    approach     to    Goodman's    an  advanced  degree  in  his  sub- 


"Concern"  Publishes 
Without  Allocation 

Concern  magazine,  the  interdenominational  publication 
of  the  Three  Cha{>el.s,  has  published  its  first  issue  of  the 
year. 

Council  officials  are  ready  to  investigate  the  magazine. 
i;)ecause  it  was  put)iishe(i  without  receiving  Councj'  a{>- 
proval  of  its  budget  allocation. 

Approval     of     the     all'xation  — — 

has  l>een  held  up  until  Concern     4   1  •  r^l 

presents    Council    with    a   satis     /YlOmSSGy  I    ISPIS 
factory    conslilulion     The    pre-  , 

sent    constitution    provides    for     j/^      AA  *%  |x  a>      IcIiIoC 
the   appointment   of   editors   by     *^     lyiaiVC     iXUICO 
the    individual    chaplains,    and      a 
violates    Council    requirements     AnnOUnCGmGni 

Council  has  already  question-  j^^^j^  f,^  Students  Kermit  C 
ed  the  value  of  the  magazine  to  Morrissey  has  conferred  with 
the  campus,  and  has  noted  that  representatives  of  Student 
the  method  of  appointment  bars  Council  concerning  a  number 
from  an  editorship  anyone  who  ^i  revisions  of  University  regu- 
docs  not  belong  to  one  of  the  jations.  Morrissey  plans  to  con- 
three  religious  organizations  on  f^j.  ^^^  other  University  offi- 
campus.  cials    and    will    make    an    an- 

Concern  editors   have  stated  nouncement  after  Thanksgiving 

that  they  did  present  a  revised  vacation. 


approach 
community  of  .s<'holars. 

The  group  therapy  pro>»ram 
will  answer  a  .serious  problem 
at  Brandeis  M  a  n  y  students, 
who  can  function  well  uruh-r 
ordinary  circ  iimstanct-s,  arc 
unable,  for  psychological  rea- 
.soris,  to  produce  at  an  oplmuini 
level  under  academic  pressure. 
I*  r  o  b  1  e  n;  s  us  conccnlr.ition 
might  mean  llie  dilTerence  Ik* 
tween  a  gtxxi  student  and  an 
excellent  one.  Croup  therapv 
would  provide  a  means  of  solu- 
tion witlM>ut  the  onus  of  "s^'e 
ing  a  headshnnkei  ■  and  would 
relieve  the  coun.seling  center 
for  more  serious  cases  The 
need  for  this  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  p«'ople  who  take 
leaves  of  absence  for  psycho 
logical  reasons. 

.^s  mentioned  in  the  secx^nd 
paragraph,  thf  report  omits  a 
great  many  topics  of  great  in 
terest  lo  students.  In  order  to 
give  students  an  idea  of  what 
the  administration  wants  in 
thes*"  areas,  it  .>hould  publish  a 
second  report  for  students  and 
faculty  The  ad.ministration 
should  nii-et  with  student  and 
faculty  leaders  to  decide  wheth- 
er any  other  substantial 
changes  are  necessary  toward 
university  reform  or  revision  of 
the  power  structure  Althouyli 
the  report  gives  many  hints,  the 
administration  should    lye   more 

versity    it    wshes     Brandeis    to 
bcM^ome. 

The  hints  indicate  that  for 
better  or  worse,  Brandeis  !> 
heading  down  the  road  toward 
ivy-ieagueism  tempered  by  in- 
tellectualism.  The  new  Bran- 
deis will  demand  more  from 
its  students,  but  will  have  less 
room  for  deviance.  The  future 
Brandeis  will  be  a  more  pleas- 
ant, if  not  more  exciting,  place 
to  live  and  a  more  exciting,  if 


ject    area    or    in    a    professional 
field  related  to  it 

The  traditional  Latin  Ameri- 
can studies  program  bectitues 
only  a  part  of  his  training, 
ecpial  m  importance  to  laiigu.ikic 
skills    and    [)roft\ss;()nal    ai)ilit> 

The  imti.ilors  of  the  program 
hope  to  provide  a  bi  cuilural 
experience  for  the  Covell  stu- 
dents As  far  as  possilile.  North 
Americans  and  South  Ameri- 
cans will  roorii  together  in 
ucirmtorifs  where,  tiopefully. 
Spanish  will  Ik*  the  usual 
meciium  of  communications 

Covell  College  faces  unique 
financial  prolilerr^s  Arcording 
to  the  Liberal  Education  artich' 
quoted  above.  "A  Ixmefa^  tor 
has  come  forward  who.se  in 
terest.  dedication,  and  resources 
have  made  r>ossible  the  found- 
ing of  the  college  The  financial 
problem  enters  on  the  st'jdents' 
side.  The  cost  of  a  North  Amer 
lean   education   is  equal    to   the    deis 


Connecticut 
To  Hold  Civil 
Rights  Meeting 

Two  delegates  from  the 
Brandeis  chapter  of  the  North- 
—  — .w.^^...v  Ax^.f V t-iiic'iii  woi  at- 
tend an  Intercollegiate  Civil 
Rights  Conference  at  Connecti- 
cut College  for  Women  on  De- 
cern In-r  fi,  7,  and  8. 

Members  of  the  Conference 
will  take  part  in  workshops 
conc<'rn(  rl  with  a(  iion  ni  lue 
v.uious  fields  of  (i\il  nights 
h'j^.il  prohlrms,  emplovdient  op- 
portunities, voter  rt'^'istralion. 
uroan  program^  riou  violence, 
and  political  action  Tht-  work- 
shops Will  he  c<;ji(iucted  by 
leaders  from  the  m.nor  civil 
rigius  or^'ani/.ation  in  the 
cou'ili  y 

The  delegates  will  Ik-  ad- 
dressed by  Wyatl  Walker. 
Kxt.utJvc  Secretary  of  the 
Southern  Christian  I^'ader:,liip 
Council.  Pi-ter  Countryman, 
former  directirr  of  the  Northern 
Student  Movement,  and  Wil- 
liam ttiggs,  Director  of  Ihe 
Human   Rights    I*rojecl 

David  G(Mfand  'fifi  atid  a 
freshman    will    represent    Bran- 


University  Considers 
Medical  Science  Plan 


Plari.s  for  a  new  six  year  pro^^ram  in  the  basic  medical 
sciences  are  now  b^Mn^''  considered.  The  pro[X)sal   has  U'eri 
ap{)r()vc(i  in  j)rinci[)" 
t  ommitteo  and  b\ 


by  the  Faculty   Fducatioiial  roliciert 
the  (Iraduate  Council.   It    now  must   I»e 


'        "  may 

not  more  pleasant,  place  for  an  xhe 


considertnl    by    the    entire    facultv    ;\n<\    by    th<»    !?.>;ir,!    of 
Tru.^lees. 

The  program   irvcludes  a  new — ■ 

field  of  study  on  the  urKi«^'r^r  id 
uate  level,  to  Iw  calh-d  Bio 
chemical  S<  'cnces,  and  a  two 
year  graduate  course,  named 
Basic  Mcxiical  .Sciences  Tlu^ 
fields  includtMi  in  noth  pro- 
grams are  anatomy,  phs  .'^loloi^y, 
microbiology,  pathoiog.w  [phar- 
macology,    and      biochemistry 


education. 


'•if^* 


version  of  their  constitution  lo 
Council  vice-president  Eric 
Sivln  '64,  but  he  has  failed  to 
present   it    to   Council 

Newman   Club   editor  James 
Ventola  '65  commented  that  the 


Council  members  spoke  to 
Dean  Morrissey  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  five  dollar  overnight 
guest  fee,  improvement  of 
parking  regulations,  and  broad- 
ening of  open  house  hours. 

The.^  regulations  have  come 
under    criticism    recently    for 


publication  experienced  serious  ^^^^^  j^^,^  ^,  ^i^^ity  and  oc- 
difficulties  in  obUming  copy  casional  absence  of  visible  pur- 
for  the  issue.  pose. 


CANQLUD 

Professors  Cohen,  Luban, 
Syr  kin  and  Dean  Weisberf 
will  discuss  the  Issues  raised 
bj  Hannah  Arendt  in  her  re- 
cent book  EICHMANN  IN 
JERUSALEM.  Rabbi  Zion 
will  serve  is  moderator. 


s<!i.>,,l  IS  especiaily  uitcrrst.^l 
in  ficlpini^  supply  the  dra^tual- 
Iv    needed    medical    scienti.sU 

As  this  program  pronus.-s  to 
pr.  pare  stiid.-nts  m  the  tn'st 
possih'c  way  for  aradi-mu  nu  i - 
icine,  lx)th  graduate  >c!i..ols 
and  medical  schools  have  given 
their  assurances  Iha*  they 
would  be  happy  to  accept  qu.d- 
ified  students  coming  from  tlie 
program 

Having  the  field  of  Basic 
Medical  Sciences  will  nov  m  any 
way  interfere  with  the  regular 
pre  med  students  It  is  esli- 
mated  that  half  of  those  people 
will  probably  l>e  interested  in 
this  field  The  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Universitv  is  to  have 
twenty  four  meml>ors  of  each 
class  in  tht  program  Toe  grad- 
uate students  will  come  pri- 
marily from  these 

If  thi.s  program  is  approved, 
ical  sciences  and  presumably  it  will  take  .some  tune  to  gather 
do  research  or  teach.  the    faculty    from    the    various 

The  advantage  of  this  pro-  disciplines  of  the  medical  sci- 
gram  to  the  student  is  thai  he  ences.  Tho.se  people  who  will 
does  not  have  to  decide  his  be  involved  in  tfie  tea-hing  will 
career  plans  immediately  after  work  out  the  details  for  the 
undergraduate      work.      The  program. 


undergraduate  course  will 
be  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  the  final  two  years,  as  no 
one  who  has  not  completed  the 
first  part  of  the  program  or  its 
equivalent  will  qualify  for  the 
graduate  work. 

After  the  final  two  years,  a 
student  could  progress  in  either 
of  two  directions:  he  could 
transfer  for  the  third  year  of 
medical  school  elsewhere,  af- 
ter which  he  couid  go  into  re- 
search or  practice  medicine,  or 
he  could  continue  toward  the 
Ph  D.  m  one  of  the  basic  med- 
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THE     JUSTICE 


A  Glimpse  into  "The  Closed  Society" 


By  DANIEL  FOSS 


Jack- 


ton 


"In  other  States  it  may  be  different  .  .  In  thifi  State  jor  some  time  to  come  there  is  but  one  issue.  All  know  what  it  is. 
Mississippi,  Weekly  Clarion,  August  23,  J 882. 

James  W.  Silver,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  and  President  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Asswiation,  delivertni  the  fourth  Helmsley  lecture  to  a  capacity  audience  in  Schwartz  Hall  Tresday  ni^ht.  His  subject 
was  the  "closed  society"  in  Mississippi,  and  he  spoke  with  penetrating  realism  and  biting  irony,  the  likes  of  which 
had  rarely  been  cx[)erienced  before  at  this  University. 

^  Silver  opened  his  presentation  by  relating  a  number  of  his  personal  experiences  of  the  past  two  years  at  "Ole 
Miss/'  }lis  delivery  was  brilliantly  comic,  to  the  {mint  at  which  tiie  audience  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continuous  laughter. 

1  ht'M-     aruH:*dott'.s,     on     another    — — — __^ 

to  SiU'er,  simply   refuse  to  be-    in|(     no     career     opportunities,    ness,     and     who,     like     James 

This,   he  said,   is   the   "greatest    Meredith  or  Medj^ar  Evers,  can 
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Jtvt'l     servt'd    subtly    to   drama 
tize   Ihf   grisly    facts  of   liic   v\ 
peritrut'd  by  dissi-ntors  in  Mj.s- 
i^issippi      Several    inrid(  nts    re- 
volved   around    Silver's    friend- 
ship with  James  Meredith,  a  njan 
lie    feels    to    l)e    one    of    the    four 
*tr      fi\r      jjrealest      M  ississii)pi- 
iois   wtiiy   t\<r   livid    '    heh  rrin|4 
t<i     Ins     ct  U  brate<l     luiuh     vvitli 
Mereditli    iii    thi    Oir    Miss    eafe 
leria.    Silver    1:4)1. iiiitd;    "  V\  h  v  ' 
1     was    tiun^ry.     1    ^uess    '       \\\ 
ionie    up  short    frmji  oiii    lau^li 
t«  !    v\hen  we  pt  reeive  tlie  mad 
In  ss  of  a  s(ieiet\    in  w  huh  .<  pro 
les><)r  s  lunrloiij4  \a  ith  ,1  student 
who     hijppt  ns     lo     bt     .i     Nt  gro 
would   be  a  daring.  e\  «-n   heiuie 
act.     Similarly,    Silver    told    of 
his    equall>     famous    ^o\l    >4ame 
With      Meiedil!;.      whtiein      the 
golfers      wvn      suiroundtd      by 
U.    S     m  a  r  s  h  a  I  s    and    troops 
hiding    in    l)ushes     sitting    in 
b  o  a  I  s     o  n      t  h  «•     v\  ater      trap, 
.lOiJ    (irciing    ar)o\i     m    ;i     n(  !j 
eoptcr      ..II     signalling    one    an 
olliei     b>     u.ilkie   talkit  .    Again, 
rehiring     to     ii     reporter's     ac- 
eoiuil     ol     Jiiv     ha\i;ig     bought     .1 
^hotgun  at  tb«    timr  (^f  l.tst  fall  s 
(»x((r<l     Riot,     Silver     (laeked, 
'(M    i»'urs4'    1    own    oiu       K\t>r\- 
one    in    Mississippi    do«  s      Shot 
guns   are    j);i;t    (.f    llu-    Mississip 
pi   v\a>    of    lit     ,  1   (bd    l)uy    a 

box    of   l..!liulgfs     triough         We 

recognize,  with  horror,  that 
Mississippi  is  pervado.l  \.\  a 
culture  of  violence,  \\hu.u  Sil- 
ver   elsewhere    described    as    a 

"frontier  recklessness  1ov^aId 
hun>.r»r-;  life."  which  fee<is  upon 
iifid  III  luiii  .'ii'unshes  ttu  eul 
lui«  (if  ransrii  .ind  u  h  u  h  .it 
any  momon;  ii,.i\  tutu  upon 
K4..H  ..     .    ».".  .  .      ■  .     *    u,  ,  1 1    I  ... 

V.  Ith  bttle  prospei!  (^f  juslut 
iKing  done  to  tfie   kiIU  rs 

.Silver  pro<eeded  on  a  more 
N**rious  note.  He  had,  he  said, 
been  moved  to  adopt  his  cur- 
rent stance  by  a  succession  of 
•personal  crises  *  AlthouK;h  he 
slated  that  he  "had  been  in 
trouble  since  SprinR.  1938  (Sil- 
ver has  been  on  the  (Me  Miss 
f-«uU>  since  1J»35!,  it  took  the 
Oxford  Kiot  of  September  30. 
I*>62  to  induce  him  to  eome 
fun>  out  into  the  open.  This 
outbreak  in  which  thousands 
of  students  anH  misceliareous 
outsiders  (including;  lienerai 
\^a!ker  l(M)k  part,  resultin*  in 
twu  uralii>.  and  which  Wd. 
"really  an  insurreit»on.  "  siiu  e 
the  violence  was  directed 
against  Federal  officials,  has 
"made  me  a  free  man."  Silver 
gave    three   reasons  for  this; 

Firr^t,  he  rrafs/rd  that  he 
"1  <iuld  not  hurt  the  s<  hool,  '  in 
terms    of    its    public     ima;je    or 

ruklitifjl      nn«.ifutn       hv      vi»<>akinp 

m  -     -        r  ■  -  « 

out,  sinir   "it   had   already    been 
almost   mortally    hurt."  and   ob 
\MMjsl\.    '1    had    nothing    to    do 
with   It" 

Also  t  h<  fh^gr.ic  <  of()lf  Mivs 
"brought  rue  \*.>  a  oosiJion  of 
Itrength,  as  the  s<  hool  w<M,ld 
loM  itc  art  rt'ditat  ion  if  he  w  t  r< 
traS 

Final! V     ami    most   imfK»rtant. 
J ■ » <  1      1 1  .></..  t  J      ...«..,        i     nail 
b*»r)    living    in    a    .MKiety    that    1 
tf'uld  nf»t  eondon* 

A.«i  for  the  nature  of  that   so- 
ciety,     Silver      assertc'd      thai 
t>ased    as    it    may    b<'    upon    in 
equality    and    oppression,     "S<i 
cial    life    in     Mississippi    is    not 
preoccupied   by   the  'race  prob 
Jem  ■   '   Day  to  day  relations  b« - 
tween  white  and  Negroes  go  on 
"by  and  large  without  friction 
Yet     the     whites     are    morally 
<rippled    arKi    enslaved    by    the 
(oristant    rrpressson    they    must 
employ   to  preserve  the  facade 
of    tranquility    as    well    as    by 
their  impulse  to  continually  de 
fend  against  all  criticism  a  way 
of    life    judged    morally    repug- 
jiant    by    the    dominant   Amen 
tan  culture     Thus,    "the  societ> 
corrupts     good     people    and 
causes    them    to    do    things    in 
them--f  !\ cs   evil 

Mississippi  whites,  according; 


believe  in  information  con- 
veyed by  a  national  press  and 
mass  media  which  may  contra- 
dict the  orthodox  nonsense; 
the  white  community  is  afflict- 
ed A-ith  a  "touch  of  paranoia." 
Consequently  a  "palpable  hoax 
has  been  perpetrated  on  the 
people  of  Mississippi  by  the 
closed  society." 

Sihcr  then  documented  liis 
point  b>  citing  the  press  cover- 
age <»f  the  Oxford  Hiot  as  well 
as  thf  prcK'eedings  of  the  .state 
investigating  commission  which 
tried  to  fix  blame  upon  the  Fed- 
eral marshals  for  tfie  outbreak 
In  tlie  latter  case  he  observed 
dozens  (»f  witnesses  indulge  in 
blat.mt  lying:  "Students  wlio 
would  throw  rocks  or  maybe 
shoot  guns  at  Federal  officials 
would  have  no  compunction 
about   lying." 

The  e  o  n  s  e  q  u  e  n  c  e  of  the 
i  los(  d  socitty.  Silver  held,  wa*; 
the  aUiication  of  responsibility 
by  tlie  more  clearsighted  cit 
i/ens  and  the  assumption  of 
power  l)y  the  Citizens  Councils 
and  their  allies,  who  are  ex- 
tending their  (»rth(>doxy  to  all 
aspe(  ts  of  life,  including  school 
textf)ooks;  who  manipulate  the 
legislature  to  secure  fantastic, 
fii\olous,  and  unconstitutional 
?;u!<-t  leg!>~!;!t  !<.f!  and  who  v.\^\ 
influrnco  state  elections  to  se- 
cure the  accession  of  the  most 
vicious  fanatics  to  tht  g(»ver 
norship. 

Silver    sfH»ke    bluntly    of    the 
strength    of    the    racist    system 
m  .Mississippi    "Negroes  in  Mis 
sissippi    are    by    and    large    in- 
ferior   Ix'cause    thf  y    have    been 

litiiiicii         io         ot  Olil'lllU  111»MI 

turtf),  he  said  Protest  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  since  the 
full  weight  of  all  i)ubhc  insti- 
tutions in  the  state,  esptxially 
tlu  courts,  IS  arrayed  against 
them  and  cv>ntinually  r<  niinds 
them  of  their  helpless  condi 
tion  in  society:  "There  is  no 
equal  justice  for  Negroes  in 
Mississippi  '  .Silver  concluded 
b\  rfs,*««iiing  that  "Terror  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  the  Negroes 
of  .Mississippi.'' 

I)urin|>:  the  question  period. 
Silver  held  that  the  closed  so- 
ciety drives  the  "best  people" 
out  of  the  state,  denying  them 
frcrdom  «»f  thou|::ht  and  provid- 


sing^^le  tragedy 

Silver  saw  no  openings  in 
the  closed  society  immediately 
forthcoming.  It  is  "a  lot  of  non- 
sense" to  think  that  .South- 
erners can  stilve  the  problem 
themselves;  only  massive  pres- 
sure from  the  Federal  fJovern- 
nunt  can  bt>  dicisive.  Internal 
white  o[>position  is  f(-et)le  the 
business  community  '  f)roi)ai)ly 
won't  do  anythiing  '  Negro  op- 
position IS  hunted  into  the 
ground  the  Mississippi  Free 
Press,  a  Negro  f)rotest  news 
paper,  is  m  danger  of  "col 
lapse"  While  Silver  j>rofessed 
to  admire  ttie  SNCC  voter 
registration  project  (  "rhe\"re 
doing  a  magniticcrit  job")  ho 
gives  it  no  chance  of  success  in 
the  near  future  (Robert  Moses, 
director  of  the  project,  has  al- 
ready said  that  "It  is  imiK)ssible 
to  register  voters  in  Mississippi 
without  .some  form  of  Federal 
(Kcupation." ) 

Silver  held  out  only  the  slim 
hope   that    th<'   Mississippi    lead- 
ership   is    "idiotic"    enough     to 
destroy      its      own      power      by 
walking  out   of  the   Democratu 
Party.     The    di.ssenter    thus    as 
sumes    inqK)rtance    t)y    inducing 
the     bitter  end     wfiite     suprem 
;uisfs     to     ;»doj»t 

t  reiTie  posit  ions 
M  ississipf  lans 
selves.    I;)ut     . 
furnish    the 
"ten    \«'ars 


1 1 


naae    ex 

It  ma\   i)e  that 

ill    hang    theru 

\  o u  \' « •    u < . t     to 

rope    '    He    fort  saw 

(»f    turnuul    aheiid" 


and  add«d,  desperately  "  We  ve 
got  to  have  a  turning  .'some- 
where." 

It  is  obvious  to  this  writer 
that  Silvri  said  iioihiiif^  iirw 
Tuesday  night;  he  added  no 
new  insifchts  to  our  conception 
of  Southern  raci.sm.  Indeed,  he 
appears  far  more  preoccupied 
with  suppres.sion  of  freedom 
and  consciousness  within  the 
WHITE  community,  and  with 
the  driving:  out  of  the  "best 
people,"  than  with  the  day-to- 
day savagery  done  upon  the 
42.3  per  cent  of  Mississippi's 
citir.en^  who  are  debarred  by 
the  color  of  their  skin  from 
even  the  limited  advantages  of 
the  white  form  of  unfreedom, 
who  are  denied  the  educational 
opportunities  essential  to  de- 
veloping any  form  uf  coum  iuus- 
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become   "best    people"   only   at 
the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Rather,  Silver's  importance 
for  us  is  twofold:  First,  he 
dramatizes  for  us  the  desp<'rate 
sickness  of  Mississippi  swiety 
l)y  the  mer(>  fact  that  it  requires 
a  man  of  his  resolution  and  in 
tegnty  t(»  function  in  il  effec- 
tively   as    a    dissentt  r      He    has 

(('out inuf  ({  ott  }\i(jr  7) 
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Why  Not  Sneeze  Rose  SeLavy? 


Paul  Solmsii 


Marcel  Duchamp  gave  a  talk  for  Gen  Ed  S  the  other  evening.  It  was  a  small 
retrospective  show  (through  slides)  of  his  in-and-around-art  from  the  years  1902  to 
1923.  He  ceased  all  creative  work  in  1923.  Reappearing  briefly  in  1934,  he  published  the 
notes  for  his  last  major  accomplishment  in  art,  freely  translated  as  "The  Bride  Stripped 
Bare  by  her  Bachelors,  Even."  (Mr.  Duchamp  pointed  out  in  the  lecture  that  the  "even" 
IS  meaningless  in  both  the  French  and  the  English  and  this  is  exactly  why  it  is  there.) 
These   notes  gave   rise  to  con- — 

;i^^^.iht^VrS^n).t^'K^  ^^"il  ^    "^    »^»»«'^>    »n^    their    almost 

possible  comeback  but  no  other 

work  came  forth.    From  his  re 
marks  Thursday  night,  there  is 
no    reason    to    believe    that    he 
will  ever  begin  again 

Mr.  Duchamp  was  involved 
in  two  areas  of  activity  in  his 
productive  years.  He  organized 
his  lecture  accordingly.  The 
first  half  hour  or  so  wa.s  spent 
discussing  what  can  be  ap- 
prai.sed  within  the  scope  of  art: 
painting.s  and  his  more  uncon- 
ventional glass  con.structions. 
("The  Bride  .  .  "  is  the  cul- 
mination of  his  glas.s  work).  In 
the  second  half  of  the  lecture 
Mr,    Duchamp   displayed   and 


cacophonic  colors  is  not  sur- 
prising. He  showed  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  his  father  sit- 
ting, in  which  the  skin-tones 
seemed  to  be  built  up  quite 
complexly  (it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  we  were  only  shown 
slides  with  color  reproduction, 
which  is  probably  not  very  re- 
liable). 

Duchamp  mentioned  the  in- 
fluence of  the  painter  Kees  Van 
DouKen  He  al.so  showed  the 
fir.st  ver.sion  ol  a  therrie  that 
was  to  l)ecome  dominant  in  his 
work,  "The  Chess  Flayers,"  his 
two  broth(^rs  playing  chess  in  a 
garden       The    tones    were    not 


commented  upon  his  extra  aes  violent  in  this  painting;  browns 
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thf'tic     activities     which     also 
ended     (at     least,     publicly)     in 
1923      Thesf    «re    his    so  c 
"Dada"     experiment  .«;. 
"ready mades,"  whuh  I  wil 
plain  later 

The  Duchamp  family 
riven  a  great  dral  to  modern 
art.  The  oldest  brother  changed 
his  name  to  Jacques  Villon 
and  became  one  of  the  major 
painters  of  the  century.  He  died 
ie«:cutly.  The  second  brother, 
Raymond  Duchamp-Villon.  was 
an  important  portraitist  and 
cabist  sculptor.  He  died  in  1918, 
•niy  44  years  oid.  Marcel  wa?« 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
born  in  1887.  His  natural  in- 
ciinatJon  was  towards  art,  and 
be  began  painting  in  1902.  He 
uid  that  one  could  easily  see 
certain  "impressionist"  ele- 
ments in  his  very  early  work 
as  "impressionism"  was  the  ar- 
tistic revolution  of  the  day. 

A  good  deal  of  lively  brush- 
work  was  evident  in  his  early 
IMiintings  and  his  coming  under 
the  influence  of  the  "Fauves** 
(the  "wUd   beasts"  —  Matisse 


were    emphasized      The    shap-^s 
were  relatut'ly  fiat 

Then  came  a  meeting  with 
C  jhisin  and  nuiiiarup's  style 
.\hifte<i  radically  into  a  semi- 
a  1)  s  t  r  a  (•  1  nunle  His  fi»rm  of 
»  iibisni  always  had  certain  me- 
(  hamstic  elements  in  it  As  his 
work  devt'lopfd  after  1910. 
tluM  elements  binanie  more 
and  more  acccntuattxi  The  two 
climaxes  in  his  painting  occur 
in  1912  -The  Bride'  and  the 
work  Duchamp  is  generally 
known  by.  "Nude  Descending 
the  Staircase  "  Both  are  closely 
linked  10  a  budding  an  move- 
ment of  the  time,  "Futurism," 
whi<h  tried  to  simulate  motion 
by  representing  an  object  in 
any  number  of  different  phases 
of  this  motion.  "Nude  .  .  ."  has 
l>een  considered  one  of  the 
manifestos  of  this  movement. 
"The  Bride."  however,  later  in- 
corporated into  his  final  glass- 
work,  is  more  in  the  mechani- 
cal vein  He  has  written  of 
"The  Bride  .  .  ."  (on  glass); 
"Basically  the  Br'de  is  a  mo- 
tor "     He    mentioned    the    me- 
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chanical  aspects  of  the  work 
in  his  lecture,  but  did  not  re- 
fer to  the  sexual  atmosphere 
which  he  strewed  in  his  notes 
on  the  work.  He  has  been 
termed  "ahead  of  his  time" 
with  respect  to  just  such  "sex- 
ual in.stincUs'  present  in  a 
v,'ork  like  this  "S  e  x  u  a  1  in- 
stinct" Was  .so')n  to  becf^me  one 
of  the  "vital  constants"  of  the 
productions  of  Surrealism  He 
demonstrated  his  interest  in 
motion  by  showing  "King  and 
Queen  surround«'d  by  Swift 
Nudes  '  The  king  and  (nieen 
are  the  pieces  from  his  earlier 
work.  "The  Chess  Players" 
Betwee<'n  them  are  uncertain 
futuristic  shapes  which  are 
there  to  describe  motion 

Duchamp  stopped  painting 
on  canvas  at  this  p«iint  and 
turned  to  glass  creations:  paint 
on  glass,  thread  on  glass,  shat- 
tered class  with  shapes  and 
lines  pasted  to  it.  His  final  ef- 
fort was  "The  Bride  .  .  ."  that 
I  have  spoken  of  earlier.  He 
finished  it  in  1923  as  a  synthe- 
sis of  much  that  had  Rone  be- 
fore, separate  studies  of  "The 
Bride,"  "The  Bachelors,"  and 
others.  He  executed  it  on  two 
window  panes  and  showed 
several  slides  of  it  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum. 

But  ther<^  is  .mother  side  to 
the  work  of  Marcel  Duchamp 
which  ran  concurrently  with 
his  painting  and  glas.s  construc- 
tion This  IS  his  'Dada  '  work, 
his  nonsense  games  his  "ready- 
madi's  '  It  has  been  said  that 
to  attain  the  point  of  view  of 
Surrealism,  one  must  under- 
stand certain  primary  exam- 
ph's,  among  wliich  is  'Dueliamp 
in  games  "  On  Thursday  he 
showed  us  a  few  of  these  ganxs. 
The  most  famous,  perhaps,  is 
a  5X8  chromo  of  the  "iMona 
l^isa."  on  which  Duchamp  has 
painted  a  moustache  and  goatee 
and  to  whicl  he  has  added  the 
letters  "L  H  O  O  Q  "  Pro- 
nounced aloud  in  French  this 
would  approximate.  KIU'  a 
chaud  au  cul  "  Another  ready- 
made  (  readymade"  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  Ix'  dupli- 
cat€'d  at  will  by  anyone)  is  a 
cage  with  marble  block.s  m  it 
representing  lumps  of  sugar,  a 
real  thermometer  placed  among 
them,  and  the  whole  creation 
restiiiK  upon  kt  diuiii  wifli  tiie 
words  "WHY  NOT  SNEEZE 
(Conhnttcd  on  Page  7 ) 
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Written  hy  the  authors  of 
one  of  the  most  talked  a^■out 
bestsellers  /  he  Splif-I  t\  el 
Trap — this  new  hook  ex- 
poses the  harsh  realities,  . 
fears,  anxicticS  ami  ichskmis  * 
running  rampant  through  todays  campus  generation. 
Through  dramatized  case  histories  based  on  thousands 
©f  interviews,  the  authors  show  how  the  nocio-e^conomic 
patterns  and  the  "nrealistic  goals  and  pressures  in 
America  today  are  creating  problems  of  emotional  ill- 
ness, sexual  deviation  and  promiscuity,  insecurity  and 
a  lack  of  moral  fiber  -n  the  lives  of  college  students. 
Here,  too,  are  dynamic  proposals  for  preventing  these 
cmotiona!  ilLs. 

This  is  must  reading  for  parents,  students  and  all  con- 
cerned with  the  college  scene. 

Get  your  copy  today.  $4.95 
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In  the  first  scene  of  Rhinoceros,  one  leading  character  asks  the  other:  "Have 
you  seen  lonesco's  plays?  There's  one  playing  now.  Take  advantage  of  it."  My  ad- 
vice to  a  theater-goer  would  be  similar — don't  miss  the  production  of  the  lonesco  piece 
mentioned  above,  now  at  the  Charles  Playhouse.  Despite  certain  evident  flaws  in  the 
play  itself,  a  fine  production  and  some  brilliant  acting  bring  forth  the  best  in  this  work, 
and  make  for  an  enjoyable  three  hours  of  entertainment. 

Rhinoceros     is     perhaps     the — 
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weakest  of  the  four  best-known 
plays  of  lonesco  which  also 
include:  The  Bald  Soprano.  The 
Lesson  rnd  The  Chairs.  It  lacks 
the  punch  of  these  others,  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  longer, 
and  attempts  to  cover  too  much 
ground.  This  shows  clearly  in 
the  Charles'  production  in  that 
the  tirst  two  acts  are  vibrant 
and  witty,  while  the  third  - 
which  should  bt-  the  most  im- 
portant falls  quite  flat.  An 
other  explanation  could  be  the 
lack  of  any  doiTiinant  theme  in 
the  work;  lont-sco's  satire 
touches  on  rti-iny  foit)l«*s  «>f 
human  life.  Ixit  there  is  no 
one  object,  as  tliere  is  in  the 
other  plays  The  basic  idea  of 
the  U'veliin^  of  all  mankind  to 
one  \<'ry  low  and  very  common 
denominator  is  not  n  v  vv 
( Ik't'kt'tt  and  lone.sco  himself 
have  used  this  theme  m  the 
past)  What  s  more,  th<-  device 
of  changing  human  l>eings  to 
rhinoceroses     adds     only      the 


dinnensions  of  extreme  physical 
ugliness  to  this  theme;  but 
this  ugliness  is  already  inherent 
in  man's  confornnity  and  com- 
monness, and  the  rhinoceros  — 
whether  of  the  one  or  two 
horned  variety  —  becomes  only 
an  overused  artifice  within  the 
context  of  the  play. 
Why  then  is  this 
not  to  he  missed? 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  fine  acting;  of  the  two 
major  characters.  Herbert  Vo- 
land,  as  Jean,  plays  the  part  of 
a  strong  willed,  self  a.ssured 
H  n  d  physieally  immaculate 
man  He  is  the  "Ix^'st  friend"  of 
tlie  major  character,  Berenger, 
though  he  consistently  is  find- 
ing fault  with  his  rather  un- 
kempt companion.  It  is  Jean 
who  undergoes  the  metamor- 
phosis from  man  to  rhinoceros 
on  the  stage,  during  Act  Two 
This  is  marvellously  accom- 
plished, as  we  see  his  skin  turn- 
ing gradually  greener,  his  voice 
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Result:  Allegro,  an  experiment  in  advanced  automotive  ideas 

that  are  practical  for  the  near  future 


Allegro  means  "brisk  rind  lively,"  which  certainly 
describes  Ford  f/otor  Cornpany's  ne-v  dream  car, 
a  handsome  fastback  coupe.  More  than  that,  AMogro 
has  unique  functional  features  that  could  he  adapted 
forfuture  production  cars.  (This  has  already  occurru-d 
in  the  case  of  retractable  seat  belts!) 
I  A  pv^j  )r  innovation  is  a  cantilever  arm  steering 
wh'-el  wiln  an  electronic  '  merrory."  The  steering 
v;'  "ei  iS  mounted  on  an  arrn  t!  it  fir!. -fids  from  a 
center-mounted  column.  The  «.t,ee!  3»virg',  k,-;:^^it{\ 
for  easy  exit,  returns  aoiompiticaliy  t  >  its  former 
position  at  the  touch  o^  a  b'i^^on  Po/.r^r  adjustment 
enables  it  to  be  moved  three  lor  Ho-,  forp  r<nd  aft  ar>d 
five  inches  vertically.  This,  plus  power  adjustable 


foot  pedals.  perrTiif^,  u'^e  of  a  fi^od  scat  d<"'M9n  for 
Ida-  overall  height. 

Basically  a  two  seater  in  pre^^nf  form,  Allegro  fvT-, 
rear  floor  space  that  could  be  convert'?d  to  carr/ 
two  additional  passengers.  The  C7ir  rould  be  powered 
by  eitter  a  V-4  made  by  Ford  of  Germany  or  by  the 
domestic  144-  or  170-cubic-inch  Sixes. 

Allegro  is  one  of  a  series  of  Ford  buiit  dream  cars 
which  will  be  shown  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
to  test  consumer  reaction  to  '^.tyling  and  rnechani- 
.,al  innovations.  This  will  help  determine  whxh  of 
their  forward-looking  features  are  destined  for  the 
American  Road— as  further  examples  of  lord  Motor 
Company's  leadership  in  stylirig  and  cngireering. 


MOTOR     COMPANY 

Th«  American  Road.  Dearborn,  Michigan 
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becoming  gruffer,  and  his 
breathing  heavier,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  scene  we  see  only 
his  newly  formed  horn  stick- 
ing through  the  bathroom  door. 
Voland  seems  to  have  almost 
an  animal  quality  himself,  and 
his  eagerness  to  "return  to  na- 
ture" is  quite  t>elievable  here. 
something  It  should  be  noted  that  the  spot- 
For  many  lessly  well-attired  Jean  is  one 
of  the  first  to  change  from  man 
to  beast,  a  subtle  lonesco  com- 
mentary on  the  hyptx:risy  of 
man's  formality. 

The  "hero,"  so  to  speak,  is 
played  by  Robert  Barerid  He 
brings  a  remarkable  sincerity 
and  .simplicity  to  Berenger 
which  does  not  come  through 
well  in  the  written  version  of 
the  play  It  is  this  rha racier 
who  will  be  the  last  h  u  m  a  n 
btnng  on  earth,  after  everyone 
else  has  changed  to  a  rhinoc- 
eros. One  must  ask  himself 
why  this  rather  weak-willed 
and  frequently  inebriated  indi- 
vidual was  chos«»n  by  the  au- 
thor for  such  an  honor  The 
written  work  gives  no  real  an- 
swer this  is  one  of  its  weak- 
nesses. But  Barend's  perform- 
ance stresses  the  sincerity  and 
almost  saintly  s«''lf-criticism  of 
the  hero,  and  this  alone  differ- 
entiates him  from  the  "ani- 
mals" around  him.  Despite  the 
admirable  efTorly  of  Barend 
however,  he  is  limited  by  the 
poorly  defined  B<»renger  of  the 
script,  and  the  audience  is  left 
with   no  r<-al  answer 

'I  he    other    actors    p  e  r  f  o  r  m 

commendably,    esp<^cially     J 

Frank    Lucas  as     'the   logician," 

and    James    Beard    as    the    lefl- 

wing   worker,    Dudard    These 

two   characters,   as   well   as   the 

major   two,    take   part    in    mn- Ii 

of  the  hilarious  repartee  wh  cfi 

maK«-.-    tiie    play    .>.«>    worthwhiie. 

The   logician  repre.senls  the  ex- 

agt^eratedly     philo.sophic     mind 

which   has  totally   lost  track   (.[ 

reality.  ()bs«'rve  this  first  scene 

dialogue    IxHween    the    logician 

and  his  pupil,  an  elderly  man: 

"Logician:  Here  xs  an  exam- 

ple  o/  a   sylUtgism    The   cat 

has    four    paws     Ixidore    ami 

Fricot  have  four  imws    There- 

j<tre,    Isidore    and    Fricot    arf; 

cats 

Oi.n  Gknti.kman     My  dog  ^i/is 
got  four   paivs 
I  ah:  :  Then  it  s  a  cat 
O  G  :  So  then  logically  2;:oak- 
inq    my  dog   must   he  a  cat"* 
l^H.     Litgicaliy.   yes     Hut    the 
contrary   i.s  al."jo   lr\ie  " 
This    is    lonesco    at    his    best, 
and  such  satirical  moments  per- 
vade the  entire  play,  especially 
the  first  two  acts. 

If  any  fault  can  be  found 
witfi  the  production  iLselt,  it  is 
lart-eiy  uithin  the  tirst  .scene 
At  one  point,  lone.sco  has  two 
sets  ot  on  "creations  going  on 
SDontaiieousl V  t(»  c  h  n  w  h..i*/ 
repetitions  and  trite  people  are 
Lfnfoi  tunate!  V  ,  the  diaiouue  is 
not  p<'rformed  (luickiy  (mituk^li 
There  are  pauses  in  Uie  wrom; 
phices,  and  totally  imreahstic 
c  h  o  r  a  1  ellects  m  oitier.s  As 
Jean  carries  on  al)out  ttie  .tii- 
n(M  eros  who  has  just  rumbled 
through  town.  a  group  of 
townsfolk,  who  have  also  seen 
U)e  U-ast.  have  thoroughly  for- 
gotten if,  and  are  consoling  a 
lady  whose  cat  has  fx'en  "run 
over"  in  the  process  Unfortu- 
nately, these  townsfolk  have 
bv'cn  relegated  to  the  back 
stage,  and  the  ironic  way  in 
which  they  forget  about  the 
rhino,  is  all  but  lost  ALso  lost 
is  iho  spontaneous  triteness  of 
all,  as  they  each  cry  out  the 
words  The  poor  thing,"  in 
reference  to  the  cat  The  choral 
arrangement  of  this  is  a  mis- 
take; a  lightning  fa.st  reaction 
by  each  individual  character  is 
what  is  called  for  here  to  show 
how  ingrained  is  man's  com- 
mon sense 

But  these  are  small  errors, 
and  hardly  take  awav  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
This  particular  production  does 
justice  both  to  Ihc  author  and 
to  the  audience. 


^All  Coherence  Gone' 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
statesman,  whose  actions  and  influence  were  changing  not 
©nly  the  domestic  politics  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
f»ce  of  the  world  community.  Th«  beginnings  of  a  vast 
political  re-alignment  were  going  on  here  at  home.  A  new 
era  of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  coming  into 
being.  The  Common  Market  was  being  pressured  to  expand 
itself  into  an  Atlantic  trading  block*  And  the  promise  of 
true  freedom  was  being  held  out  for  our  long-abused 
racial  minorities.  Now  the  promise  of  tomorrow  has  with- 
ered into  yesterday's  dream.  Where  there  was  movement 
forward,  progress,  there  is  now  stillness  and  quiet.  What 
was  almost  in  our  grasp  is  now  lost  in  the  distance. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  shock  of  his  death  will 
move  a  complacent  and  self  interested  America  to  now 
recognize  his  wisdom,  and  to  complete  his  mission. 


Discland 


•    r«€»nlt 


music 


•    fuitor  accesM>r««s 
2f0  Nitm4y  St.  TW  4-4S00 


Helmsley 


(Continued  from  Pont*  4) 

done  the  unthinkable  under  im- 
possible conditions  and  has 
done  it  forcefi'lly.  This  alone 
gives  him  some  claim  to  great- 
ness. Second,  we  come  to  un- 
derstand that  the  closed  society 
works  both  ways.  Why  should 
it  be  that  the  telling  of  the 
naked  truth,  or  even  a  small 
part  of  it,  about  racist  bestiality 
in  the  South  should  be  such  s 
rare  event? 

"Why  do  wc  often  stare  open- 
mouthed  in  incredulity  when 
we  hear  the  truth,  and  prompt- 
ly banish  it  from  our  minds? 
Why?    Why? 

We  must,  in  fact,  give  weight 
to  the  possibility  that  we 
•'Northern  lit>erals,"  by  our 
mass  paralysis  of  will  in  this 
national  racial  crisis,  have  man- 
ifested a  debilitation  of  con 
sciousness,  resolution,  and 
moral     response     equally     pro- 

♦#»»«r»rl  if       «r>Hrti4»1\r      ciiKll^r         !»«; 

A  v^%.  .«^..,  «A  «••*«**•««.*_,  .....4*.........,  ^.^. 

that  displayed  by  the  white  cit- 
izen.s    of    Mi.ssissippi     We    have 


acted  as  if  we  live  in  a  clo.sed 
society    which    takes    the    form, 
not  of  a  jungle,  as  in  Mississip 
pi,  but  of  a  Walt  Disney  dream 
world. 

We  have  proved  outstlves 
thus  far  inadc^quale,  and  now 
the  tragedy  of  F^riday  after 
noon  has  placed  as  yet  un 
known  and  unfores^^eable  bur- 
dens upon  our  capacity  to  give 
due  priority  to  human  rights 
in  our  society.  Let  us  ho|>e  liiat 
Friday,  November  22  has 
shocked  us  enougn  to  not  only 
retain,  but  also  cxpand  our  so- 
cial vision  in  the  lime  ahead. 
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ROSE  SELAVY'  •  stead  lied 
ypon  it  It  was  clearly  em 
phasized  by  Mr  Duehamp  that 
these  works  have  no  mt^aning 
or  aesthetic  function  His  main 
comment  or.  this  work,  in  fact, 
was  that  the  thermometer  is 
stolen  four  times  a  year  from 
the  Philadelphia  Museum.  Mr. 
Duehamp  finished  with  the 
readymades,  and  a  delighted 
audience  acknowledged  h  i  b 
witty,  though  brief,  review  of 
his  twenty  years  in  art  and 
antics. 

The  question  remains  as  to 
the  real  relationship  between 
Pop  Art  and  Dada  Mr  Du- 
ehamp admitted  that  Pop  Art 
could   not   possibly  simulate 

,  Dada,  since  the  latter  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  post-war 
European  expression  ol  disgust 
and  revolt.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  diflference  between 
the  two  movements  is  that  Pop 
Art  appeals  to  and  is  financially 
supported  by  members  of  the 
class  that  Dada  was  expressly 
repcting  against,  Uie  upper 
society  -  cultured  bourgeoisie 
Acceptance  of  Dada  was  im 
possible     when      it     flourished 

c:;..«.r.      \Xw.       T^iir-Hnn^nc      link      In 

Dada  is  through  his  ready- 
mades,  and  since  he  stated  that 
these  creations  were  devoid  of 
all  aesthetic  conce.ns.  how  can 
he  feel  an  affinity  for  Pop 
-Art"? 

The  original  point  of  Dada. 
It  seem?  \f^  me  was  to  react 
against  prevailing  standards 
with  nonsense  It  was  mocking, 
unaesthetic  movement.  P*^.P 
Art,  however  is  called  "Art"  in 
its  very  title.  It  is  accepted  as 
such  by  a  certain  intellectual 
and  economic  elite.  I  cannot  see 
the  correspondence.  I  would  see 
Duehamp  as  disgusted  by  an  at- 
tempted resurrection  of  a  form 
of  expression  which  served  and 
piayeu  *ju%>  ito  a«.»»«\..»..w..  --  ^  —  - 

•go-  , 

The   Rose   Art  Museum   has 

called  part  of  the  "GevirU- 
Mnuchin  Purchase"  of  modern 
art  last  year  'neo-Dada."  So- 
ciety has  obviously  mad**  the 
comparison  on  an  aesthetic 
twsis.  I  do  not  see  how  Mr. 
Duehamp  has  i»iade  the  transi- 
tion from  Dada  to  Pop.  In  anv 
case,  he  has  called  the  twentieth 
century  the  age  of  mediocrity, 
obviously  on  the  basis  of  iti 
most  publicised  and  emphasized 
txends.  Pop  Art  is  iurcly  the 
popular  trend  now. 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
SALUTE:  FRANK  FRASIER 


Frank  Frasier  (B.A.,  10f»0)  he]\*^  see  to  it  lliat  tlic  pliones 
of  bO.fHK)  customers  stay  in  Top  w<»rkinfj;  order,  i  liink.  m 
Foreman  Set VKC  for  New  England  Tcleph<*nc  In  Sonier- 
ville,   MaNsa«  liii*«  Its. 

U  lKit">  ;i  iibti.i!  ait-<  -.Taduatr  <loinp  In  «(i(  1)  a  trr]t,ilra1- 
Soundirif.'   po'-ilioii?     "I  \«i<  i^-iii^   lux   yu\**i  \  >^<'ii  s    ahtiitv. 
is  the  arisvvri    in    Fiank^  cane.     I  i  iiA  s    is   a   in.ui.i^'rineiit 
job— his  V  craflt^nK-ii  hamile  the  te<  iiiiM  al  a-^jK-*  t.s  for  liinu 


Frank  earned  his  latent  promotion  after  proving  bim- 

the  spark  he\  showing  on  his  ik  w  job,  Frank's  future  with 
INcw  K.ngland    I  flephotie  ("ompany  is  brighl. 

Frank  Flakier  like  in  iiiv  \(iung  rnni.  is  im|>nlicn!  lO 
niakf  ihiiij'^  ha|'jH}t  (it  he-  (criipanv  and  tnrii^rif  llure 
art'  frw  ji!.i<es  where  sn<  h  re-th  *-^iie'^'-  i*^  iiu.rf  weh  omcd 
ctr  rewarded  llian   in   the  fast  growing  t«  le;  I  ..ue   hiiMiieMH, 
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THE     iUSTIC  E 


Hmfmkf  U,  19<S 


On  tli«  Judset'  B*nch' 


Life  in  Suspension 


Jeff    Cohen. 


Things  clian^t'  (juickly  in  our  woilti.  Patterns  tievelop 
that  seem  iri-ev()(al>le,  only  to  smiileiily,  sometimes  tragic- 
ally, reverse  their  (iirection  to  a  tack  that  at  first  may 
have  seemed  improbable  if  not  impossible. 

My  task  here  is  to  write  a  column  alx)ut  athletics  at 
Brandeis  University  and,  more  specifically,  about  the  bas- 
ketball season  that  is  at  once  the  most  interest in^^  facet 
of  that  program  and  a  climatic  one  in  the  history  of  sjM>rt 
at  this  institution.  Its  a  simple  job,  really,  but  not  one  that 
1  relish  now. 

Saturday,  Noveml>er  2:>,  I  sat  working  in  the  offices  of 
the  Boston  Kecord  American  -  Sunday  Advertiser.  The 
I>e<)ple  that  work  there  are,  by  and  large,  ordinary  men 
doing  a  routine  job  for  which  they  are  paid  a  living  wage 
and  have  a  modicum  of  security.  In  (he  aftermath  of  Fri- 
day these  were  no  longer  normal  meri  doing  an  ordinary 
job. 

Their  task  was  (iiliicult.  The  paj>er  that  had  been 
prepared  !i>r  a  t'u!!  wt^t'k  with  t'eatuji'  columns  and  special 
sectit>ns  was,  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  scra[)|H'(i.  As 
this  country  came  to  a  stand  still  this  enclave  contifuied 
working,  it  was  their  res[x)Msibility  to  see  that  some 
500,000  {)eop!e  kficw  what  wa.-^  lia|>[H*iiing,  knrw  why  these 
^        thiiigs  were  going  on,  hnw  it  had  hap|)ened. 

The  paper  with  which  they   worked  shrunk  gradually 

■   «       from    48   to  :U\  to  -12  |>ages  as  avlvertisers   withdrew   their 

-J"^        ads,  some  few  adding  memorials,  most   removing  the  sigiis 

i\.        of  a  more  mundane  world  from  public  view  at  a  time  when 

>.         tire.>.  sales,  living  bras,  used  t-ars,  jewelry  and  toys  seemed 

profane  on   the  same  l>ages  that  catalogued   the  grief  and 

■i,         honor  of  a  nation. 

In  the  s|>orts  department  that  day  a  te»'rnirig  world 
liad  cancelltNl,  j>ost{>one(l,  cul-otl.  silenced  itst*it  hoot  hall, 
on  this  da\'.  was  unthmkablf.  Therr  wcr*'  lour  pagi-s  to 
till  and  they  v»erc  tilled.  >li>wl_v,  with  t  hi'  siory  '»f  lif<'  in 
£iU.-^pt'n>ion.  Saturday  i^  lOMtball'.-^  da>  1(1  \\\y'  lall.  This 
Satuidav  rulungfd  Lo  the  meiiiory  ul  one  man  and  the 
frivolity.  !  tie  ^ihtiess.  the  inanity  of  sport  on  this  day  hit 
full  and  hard.  It  tddird  th«'  ronsciousness  of  the  men 
wli'>^''  job   It    1.-.   to  r"c[K»rt.   ititor"rn.  anal>/.e. 

It  IS  a  difluull  thing  —  putting  out  a  newspa[)er,  a 
big  »ne  with  a  lar^e  circulation  aiivi  a  rt-.-i^Mi.-Mbility  to  the 
pe.»pl»'  who  rt'a<l  it.  In  a  crisis  tfii>  t.t^k  UHonies  so  corn- 
1>I<'\,  so  intensf  and  so  rrnotional  th.at  tht-  men  involvtHl 
t^'iid  to  take  on  the  as|Hvt  ol  automatons.  The  fact  of 
*  *  the  t  ra^redy  they  rtM>ort  !>^  f.w;  |;.j^  f,;-  thim  reaiiy  lo  com- 
prehend, although  thev  wouUl  hatdiv  aiirnit  it.  The  result 
IS  a  surface  callousness  to  the  act  that  allows  them  \'r*'t'- 
d"i'i  of  action  circumscril>ed  by  their  own  conscience. 
Trseri*  conu*s  a  time  when  the  meaning  ol"  the  words  they 
write,  the  headlines  the\  loncKl  ami  the  pictures  thev 
blend  into  a  story  must  <  ome  tnroiigh,  must   impress  them. 

The  concatenation  of  pjessiires.  changes,  adaptations, 
rei.',t-*'s  reach  a  iw)int  :>!  clim.ix  aiMi  they  re.iet.  .^lowly, 
ni  li\idually.  !•  or  some  there  is  oiii\  silence,  b'or  others 
lh<'ri'  IS  a  uueruloij>  dr^ir'e  to  lind  release  throiii^h.  argu- 
'•"•!:'.  h'or  in">i  irier'e  is  only  a  >eii->e  ot  emptiness,  a  \'oid 
111  I  heir  livf.-^  >'»  proi'oiiiid  that  they  make  Ho  atlenipl  lo 
an,i,>/e   or   reime  the   emotion. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  wyiat  t}ie\  say,  how  they 
v»'?:»alize  at  a  '.  inie  like  this  because  they  are  men  >♦'  a 
jK'c'iliar  world  in  which  the  cliche  rules  anci  wher>  they 
HlH-ak  in  (  atch  phr;i^«'^  they  '.imply  rt-ne«:l  a  iiie'.i  ini- 
niersion  in  a  worhi  from  whic^i  they  earn  what  is  some- 
times called  a  livehho'.'d. 

I  he  citv  room  of  a  newspap^T  ia  u  i-.^ii  vv;;rld,  'Ji  br:;:;h 
at'!  \ijlgar  cavern  in  which  men  .-»weat  to  mass-[troduce 
*^ or  is  that  in  turn  are  sui)j>ose<i  to  mass-pr'niuce  an  em(y- 
ti  ei.  It  was  quiet  on  this  day.  There  was  noise  filtering 
Ifir oij^rh  The  light  haze  al>ove  so  many  cigars  and  cig- 
ar.-ttes.  But  it  was  uuiet  still.  Some  of  the  bawdiness  w^as 
nii^-sing.  some  at  the  irreverence  that  would  return  with 
thf  passing  of  a  few  days  was  gone  on  this  Saturday  and 
the  worhi  .seemed  changed  .somehow. 

Newspai>ermen  don't  mourn,  they  don*t  grieve,  they 
don't  cry  and  sometimes,  only  .sometimes,  they  react. 
Thrse  men  were  .'acting  and  in  the  inarticulate  undercur- 
r»'!!t  ,»f  ^>und  that  filled  the  city  r»M)m  on  this  day  there 
¥.,i^  a.  .=^'5?'ange,  itimosi  alien  emotion. 

Of  all  men,  newspajH'rmen  —  rep<^)rters  of  any  kind  — 
are  aware  of  the  vulnerability  of  all  men.  It  is  a  fact  with 
whieh  they  must  live  because  from  this  axiom  comes  their 
bre.id  and  butter. 

l*ut,  [>erhaps,  it  was  only  a  simi)le  emotion  that  they 
ff'lt.  a  common  one.  one  to  which  they  are  unconsciously 
pr  eie  every  day  of  their  lives.  On  this  day  the  emotion 
t/^ok  a  form  so  encompassing,  se»  re.-i!,  .h,,  horrible  that  it 
tej(  hed  them  all.  It  is  the  emotion  that  defines  our 
humanity. 

The  emotion  is  fear. 
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ECONO     CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809    Main    Street 

(C»m«r  »i   Bacon) 
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TWinbrook    3  933t 
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TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

Moody    Street    of    Control    Square       —       TW    9  8840 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES    WEINER.    Ph.G.    (formerly    of    Horvord    Drug    Co.) 
1025A  Moir   Street,  Woitham   [nex\  to  the   new   A&P    Market) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  LATEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT   DELIVERY   SERVICE 

PARKING   AVAILABLE   AT   ALL   TIMES    IN    FRONT   OF   STORE 

Open   Every   Day  (8  A.M.  to   10  P.M.)   Including   Sur^dayl 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and   Faculty 
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iULLtTIN:  A  Ri«f  wMt  NOT, 
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•t  H»«  JUSTICE  MMtm«  (7:00 
•f  Majlmcii  b«MiM««t).  H9w«v«r, 
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postiMo,  copy  will  ko  %w%nmA 
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Tru.stee    Herbert    Lehman    appears    with    the    late    Mrs. 
Franklin  I).  Roosevelt,  also  a  former  Brandeis  trustee. 

Herbert  Lehman  Dies, 
Served  as  Trustee 

Hrrbt'rt  H  l.t  hrsiin.  f.)rt)u/r  Governor  of  New  York.  f'>;;ri<'r 
Scna'dr  t<>  Coiitr!  .•■^■<  trusU't'  and  tioriorisry  t"!hi!rrn.ui  of  thf 
Fellows  of  Hraruit  !>  ruivrrsit y .  (lM'<i  of  a  In  art  atl.ick  in  Ins 
Park    Avtt:'ic  apartnu-nl   Thursday.    DtMcrnlnT  (»      He  was   85 

Mr  laliman  \,v..s  i)rt>[)arinK  to  l(av<>  fr»r  Wa^hin^,'ton  U) 
rp('»MV<>  tti.>  Pr«.^!ri»T!!  la!  .Medial  of  FrtM-civcii,  Ihc  hiKh<>st  .ivilian 
poarrtion"  awar(i,  wt)»'n  fir  was  strickt-n  IVrsid^'tU  Kennedy 
had  desik^nah'd  h.ini  aion^;  with  30  otturs  as  recipients  of  this 
honor  (I'resident  Johnson  [iresentod  postJnirnoiis  awarcJs  to  ttie 
late  Presxtcnt  and  Pope  Jotm  XXIII,  in  addition  to  I^difoan, 
at  ilie  TiiuiMiav  eerertiony  ) 

Ttie    former    (lovernor    servtni    ten    years    in    ttiis    capacity 
and  ei^tit  years  as:  :\   United  S'ates  Senator      He  was  also  direc 
tor    of   ttie    United    Nations    Relief   and    RelKd)ihtatioii    Adminis- 
tration after  World  War  H 

Ctovernor  Rockefeller  proclaimf^d  a  !?0  day  porfod  of 
mourning  to  mark  Mr  ly^'tunan  s  death  PMa^s  on  all  state 
building.  alrea(}y  flyink'  at  tialf  statT  Ixnatise  oi  Keruiedy's  death. 
will   rt'fnain   at  tialf-stafT   until   .Januarv   5 

Debaters  Place  Second 
In  Tufts  Tournament 


Local  AAUP 
Focuses  on 
Faculty's  Role 

Tlu  Brandeis  cha!)ter  of  the 
American  A.ssocialiori  of  Uni 
versily  Professors  sponsored  a 
workshop  on  •Faculty  }-»arnci 
pation  in  University  Govern- 
ance at  FJrandeis  Univt-rsity" 
last  weekend  at  the  Faculty 
Cc-nter 

'I'he  workshop  focuse<i  its  ef 
forts  on  four  position  papers 
Tliese  dealt  with;  morale  and 
participation ;  faculty  partici 
pation  in  promotion  and  tenure 
decisit)ns;    faculty    participation 

and  faculty  i)art  icipation  in  the 
d(M  ision-makin^  structures  of 
the  University  most  broadly 
conceivtHi 

'I'fie  results  of  the  wof-kshiyp 
are  to  he  passed  orj  to  the  fac- 
ulty for  Its  deliU'!  atiofi  ar;.i 
action 

Professor    Bertram    Davis    of 
the     national     AAUi'    acte<i 
chiairniari    of    the    I*"!  iday     niKOi 
panel      discussion      on      Fa(.-ult\ 
partu  iftation  in  university  |>ov 
ernance    at     lirandeis       Profes    I 
sors    Jerome    Cohen.    I>iiwren<-e  ! 
Fuclis.  Greijiihton  (;;!l>ert.   Mtir    ! 
ray  Saclis,  and  Miriam  Schurin! 
pa  it  wi  j>a  tet'l .  J 

Summaries    of    threi'    AAUPJ 
Chapter    task    force    reports 
were     presenttHl     Friday     aft<'r 
noon       IVofessor    Lewis     Uoser 
discussed  "A  S<K'iolo^isl's  View 

Brandeis  (Governance'  .  associ- 
ate professor  Ulric  N  e  i  s  s  »'  r 
dj.stHJSsed  ■The  Formulation  of 
University  Policy  at  Firandeis 
and  Other  Institutions";  associ 
at<?  profesHor  Ramsay  Mac- 
Mullen     discuss<H^i     "I^rocedures 


New  Housing  Rule  Planned 

In  consultation  with  tlic  officers  of  Student 
Council  an<i  the  Justice,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Sttidcnt.H 
haM  issiitMl  rcvi.sions  of  University  re^» illations  affecting? 
the  fivM  doll;. r  c»verniKht  truest  fee,  on-canipu.s  parking  and 
(iinin).!:  haii  accommodations. 

Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey  has  s<»id  that 
he  Will  make  broad  changes  in  room  permission  hours  later  ttiis 
week 

The  rc^visions  arc  aimed  a*  dev  r<a>iii^ 
venii-nces  to  students  within  tlie  existing 
latioris 

Tlie  five  dollar  overni;^'ht  guest  fee,  instituted  early  this 
year,  tias  l)een  eliminatt'd  This  rule  stated  that  an  overnitiht 
gue.t  (»ccupyuig  the  bed  of  a  student  on  campus  must  pay  a  fee 
of  liviL  dollars  In  return  he  was  lo  be  provided  with  linen 
service  for  that  night,  whether  or  not  it  was  requested 

Under  the  new  regulation  students  are  required  to  register 
overnight  guests,  l>ut  are  not  obligated  to  take  fresti  linen  Lin«-n 
will   be   available   to  those   who   wish   it   at   the   old   rate  of  one 

(iolicti 

Starting   next  semester   slodents  may  eat   breakfast   in   any 

dinmg  hall      An  exchar\ge  dming  program  witt\  frestimen  is  also 
t)e;n^    investik'alt  d      Sign  up    li->ts    will    \>v    posted    in    freshmen 

d' >t  rn !  tories    for    slident.s    who    wish    to   eat    dinner    permanently 

in' 


Ulinec*  s.Siii  y    ineon- 
structure    of    regu- 


tories    for 
;:/   or   who 


c-~ 


rs.  i  i :  /  or  wOo  wi:^ii  lo  eat  one  dinner  p«'r  wei'k  in  Kul/ 
A  nev*.  policy  conceinmii  the  borrowing  of  dishes,  glasses 
aiiri  !i.>-fware  from  the  dining  halls  has  been  estalilished  A 
dfposM  fee  will  Ik-  paid  v\'h»'n  tli*'  items  are  borrowed,  and  wiU 
ix  retuiiied  if  everyttung  is  returned  in  good  condition.  otluT- 
wise    a    sum    will    Ix'    d*'ducted    to    compensate    for    the    broken 

u  i  e  n  -s  I  i  .s 

No  parking  tickets  will  be  issued  on  wcM^kends  and  holidays 
'  Itul  not  fiuring  ♦>xamsi  exce|)t  for  obstructing  roacis  or  snow 
r.  nioval.  or  for  parking  in  No  Parking"  areas  Students  may 
park  in  any  lot  on  campus  except  when  notices  concerning 
.pecial   events  are  posted   by  tlie   I)<'an  of  Students 

Woriien  wfio  live  m  Fast  Quadrangle  wlio  tiave  B&G  j)ark- 
ing  stickers  will  now  Ih-  aole  to  obtain  stickers  for  the  Gym  lot, 
ruid  women  in  North  Quadrangle  now  parking  in  the  CJym  may 
tjet  North  stickers 

If  there  are  additional  s{)aces  available  after  these  changes 
have  l>een  made,  m<m  will  also  Ih'  {K'rmitted  to  park  their  cars 
cloM/r  to  tlieir  dormitories 

(ContxriMod  on  Page  7) 
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versity  by  a  r>  2  <itH'isi(»n,  the  l^randeis  debate  team  of 
L)ehl)y  I/*'wis  'Go  an<l  Mike  Hergcr  '04  placed  second  from 
a  (ndd  of  over  !>0  colleges  rcpri'sented  ar*  the  annual  Tufts 
University  'I'oiirnament    last   weekend  at    MtNlfo'-d. 

The  four-man  team  of  Mi^s  Lewis,  Ilergcr,  Kric  Sivin 

'64  and  liatbara  Bernstem  'GT) 
also  took  ->•'.. .iid  jn.K  <•  in  the 
tournairieiit  ;,*  h.  ,n.i  P,.).>t,.r,  Uol 
lege,  wiui  an  over.ii!  r«rori  of 
eleven  victories  and  one  de 
feat  Sivm  was  named  top 
speaker  of  the  tournament 
frf>m  arTw.ni/  nu>re  th;in  leventv 
debaters 

The     t  o  ornament     was    a 
Malcolm    X.    the    New    York    "^^''^<;^^  '^'^*^^'"       debate,       with 

and    Washington    leader    of   the  I  ^^^ch    team    upholding    txitii    the 

Black    Muslim    movement,    was 

suspended    last   Wtxlnesday   be- 


Malcolm  X 
Suspended  by 
Black  Muslims 


><>iiit/vit/i:      €X\ 

Similar    Universities 

Ihe  workstiop  participants 
ffx.md  Ihemsclvc.i  in  a^r, muiit 
upon  a  numlx'r  of  substantive 
issues  and.  wtiere  such  agree 
ment  were  not  possil)le,  made 
^n  efTo.  I  to  clarify  and  sharpHvi 
tlie  pointij  at  issue. 


1  u 


1 
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r  This  Week 


O" 


cause  of  a  s^xHMrh  in  which  he 
mocked  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

Malct)lrn  said  tiiat  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's death  was  a  case  of  "the 
chickens  roming  home  to  roost 

Being  an  old  farm  '.>oy  mys<df.  Next  weekend  the  novice 
chickens  coming  nome  to  roost;<^rn  will  travel  to  St  Anselm's 
never  did  make  me  sad;  theyve    College     in     Manchester,     New 


affirmative   and    negative   alter 
nately    during    the    six    prelim 
inary  rounds,  on  the  resolution 
that    the    Federal    Government 
should    guarantee   the   opportii 
nity  for  higher  education  to  all 
(juaiific^i    high,    school    gradu- 


cites. 


always  made  mc  glad  " 

Tile  siuspenoion  was  made  by 
Elijah  Muhammad,  leader  of: 
the  movf'Tiv'nt  He  said  that! 
Malcolm's  rerTiarks  were  an  j 
inaccurate  reflection  of  Muslim  ^ 
Altitudes  "With  the  rest  of  the! 
world."  he  said,  'we  are  very; 
shocked  at  the  assasiination  of  i 
our  President." 


Hampshirf ,  for  the  HnaS  tourna 
ment  l)efore  winter  rece.ss 


CHOLMONDELEY'S 

Fri<loy,  Dec«Mb«r  1 3 
Morfc  and  Goorge  GoitMr 

Sotyfdoy,  D<9ceml>«r  14 
JoHn  Hommond 


Court  Puts  Five 
^"  Probation 
For    Marijuna 

The  five  Brandeis  undergrad 
uates  arrested  last  month  for 
(^Missession  of  marijuana  have 
Ix'en  placed  on  six  month  pro 
bation  by  Waltham  District 
Court  The  students  have  also 
been  suspended  by  the  Univer- 
sity until  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent academic  year 

The  sixth  per.son  arrested 
last  month.  Brandeis  alumnus 
Charles  Giuliano,  who  had 
been  hired  a  few  days  before 
the  arrest  to  leach  at  a  private 
high  school  in  Waltham,  has 
not  yet  In^en  tried  The  sen- 
tence for  the  felony  with  which 
he  has  been  charged  is  a  mini 
mum  of  two  and  a  maxinuim  of 
five  years 

Several  other  students  were 
called  in  for  questioning  dur- 
ing the  couis^  Ol  the  investiga- 
tion and  received  a  court  repri- 
mand, although  no  furtlier  ac- 
tion was  taken. 


Folio,  the  literary  magazine  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Knglish.  will  reU'ase  its  fall  issue  this  week. 

I'he  current  issue  contains  prose  by  Peter  (lould  and 
Meredith  Tax.  Cont ril)ut ing  |x>etry  are  Jaru*  (ientry,  Chana 
F'aerstein,   Robert   Uiss.   Richard  Romans,  and  Tom  Berry. 

F'olio,  pulilished  four  times  a  year  by  the  department, 
accepts     critical     and     creative 


materirti  fioio  undcriTraduates. 
»<ra(iua!e  studtMUs  and  faeulty 
It  IS  self  St  pportmg  and  self 
gcnerning.  exercisiiiL'  its  own 
artistic  judgmeiit  in  accepting 
mat«'rial  Assistant  professor 
of  F'.ngbsh  Allan  Crrossman, 
advisor  to  Folio,  ho[)es  the  mag 
azme  will  inspire  creative 
writing  and  will  U'come  a  nu- 
cleus for  a  campus  literary 
club  Tlie  second  issue  will  be 
devoted  to  the  late  American 
poet.  The<xiore  Roethke  The 
issue  will  contain  criticism  plus 
a  hd)liography  of  the  poet  s 
work. 

Folio  meets  every  Monday 
at  5;30  in  Rabb  Lounge  to  dis 
cuss    and    evaluate    submitt(x1 
material. 
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January 


We  Shall   Overcome' 

HARVARD  —  A  committee  of 
the  Harvard  Council  on  l^nder- 
jfraduatc  Affairs  has  submitted 
a  six -pace  report  to  the  Har- 
vard administration  askinf  that 
cirls  be  permitted  in  dormitory 
rooms  an  additional  16  hours  a 
week.  Action  on  the  report  will 
be  taken  next  week. 


j      The  Boston   and   Maine  Rail- 
j  road  plans  to  abandon  its  com- 
I  muter    trains    January    4      The 
:  railroad  stated  that  *his  .service 
I  has  t)ecome  a  financial  burden. 
I      The  railroad  has  l>een  under- 
going   a    $2  2    million    program 
to  increase  its  commuter   tm.si- 
I  ness  smce  last  January    Dunn* 
j  that    time,    the    B&M    averaged 
14,000    passengers    per    day,    as 
I  opposed  ti    4,000  passengers  be- 
fore the  experiment    The  B&M 
scves    74    cities   and    towns    in 
eastern      Massachusetts,       New 
Hampshire.     Maine     and     Ver- 
mont 

A  petition  must  he  fslcd  by 
the  B&M  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public 
Utilities.  t>efore  the  mea.sure  l>e- 
comes  effective  However,  serv- 
ice Will  be  suspended  in  Jan- 
uary, pending  further  action. 
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Finished  Business 

ThtT..  has  ...-.•uri-a  a  (,.u.-t  change  on  I  his  in<,r.li..al.'l,v 
v..rl,al   can.pus.    Kasy    talk   aM.I   u-uliscplnu-.l    'h--"*-'"       ' 
.hiiacuii/.'  most  .onver.satuins,  hut  in  i.nf  a.ea  —  on  <  1 

he  no  t  m,  .rtant  -  talk  has  h...n  ,nst,tut,onah.x>.l  VV. 
hes.l"  U.  to  Us,t  a  riKonn.s  .-ause-fTecl  rdafon,  hut  . 
K^'ms  hat  th.s  struclmn.K  of  conversatio.i  has  prmiucejl 
sonu.  concr.-...  and  sa.,sla..o,y  results.  We  refer  s,*c,f.cal. 
Iv  to  the  wtH-klv  meetinKs  between  memlM-rs  of  St  ml  nt 
r,.cl  .ml  the  C.l.ce  o.  the  Dean  of  ^l^-'^'_^^ 
l,v  mutual  am-t-m.-nt  at  the  l.eK.n.Hnj.'  of  ^^^'^ r'^^'^^^'. 

•  The  un<lerstan,l.nK  an.l  mtUual  «-:>"'I"-"'""f '^i  "/"  't 
pinninK  I.,  materialize  in  new  ,H,hcies.  The  five  .lollar  over- 
nu.'h  Kuest  fee  has  hee.>  eliminate.!,  after  'X  was  [Monted 
"ut  that  it  pro,hRe.l  no  revenue  an<l  acted  as  a  factor  ip 
iliscourajiinjj  the  registration  oi  i^ue^X^.  ^p„„wiions 

There  has  he.'n  a  change  in  (lining  hall  regulations. 
The  new  rules  have  h.-en  designed  to  facilitate  fre.shman- 
m.iKT  class  c.."n.ct  The  'l.reakfasl  anywhere  rule  will 
,,!.'r;''.'a.  cnnvenicnce  f..r  those  who  find  the  Sherman 
long  line  a  rather  .li.scunilurtinK  llimg  to  lace  early  Hi  tne 

"'""other  ..r-nCoant  niles  mmV.fications  deal  with  weeV- 
P„.l  an.l  overnight  parking.  Dean  Bean  aNo  Iw.s  induaied 
t(K,i   vh.    will   investigate  the   increasing  ..I    hours  lur  on- 

TVu.  r-Ml.-  'hAV.v'v  and  the  con.-eiiiMiit  imrrovrmonts 
in  ranu-n-  !'^  "'K'  mnditicns  are,  of  courM-,  u.-U<.rmMl  and 
:tni>r.ci.ilrd.  Of  vtv'aWv  sirmru-ancc.  hvNvrvcr.  is  the  way 
th«.sr  m.Mi.fu-atinns  liavr  l.r^-n  brought  aUmt.  It  is  bcii.K 
H.nplN  .i.-r.M.HMn.i.Mi  inai  ,m  udnii  .s  an.i  a.in.inislraH.rs  ran 
rc.mmun.cate.  uith  each  other  in  an  nrderly  reyrularr/ed 
favliu.n.  and  that  m  thi.<  wav  fruitful  .'Solution  to  prohlems 
ol  coninK'n  coFuern  mav  ^►♦'  dmved. 

Unfinished  Business 

In  DecemlMT.  VMW  a  lon^r  active  discussion  material- 
\/vi\  in  thr  forrii  .t  a  pelinon  iliavM,  up  uv  inr  mer.'.^ 
Infniom  (nuneil.  ralhnK  for  an  extension  (.f  open  house 
h<nirs  in  the  men's  dormitories  to  include  siHH-ified  hours 
dunny  the  week.  This  proiK»sal  receive<i  the  hackmR  of  an 
.  ,,..^,.  Vw.ir>...w,  r...  .-..-It  V  ..i  rViP  vitudrnt  \mh\\  in  addition  to 
the  Student    ("oii'icil   an<i   tlie   Justice. 

For  tu«.  xear^  thi^;  j^-iition  ha^  Uounr»^d  from  one 
administration  to  another  with  no  results.  Dean  Peterson 
i^ave  it  to  a  sul>comm;ttee  t'>  *»tndy  all  the  implications. 
Dean  Sacks"maintaine<i  that  the  administration  was  work- 
injr  on  it  Dean  Mornssey  has  made  no  comment.  l^J^i^ 
iH.tition  that  complicated  or  does  silence  mean  veto?  I  er- 
hap-  the  time  has  come  to  put  f(»rward  a  refreshe<l  pnv 
posal.  for  we  fear  that  the  old  one  is  now  a  plaque  of  mold 
und^r  a  C.ryzmish  file  cabinet.  


1 1  00 
il  m 
frorn 
from 


NrrrKD  wiihoit  comment 


^  i*^';;^^^ 


Teacher,  is  it  all  ri^ht  for  us 
to  pray  today?* 


KDirOR  S  NOTE  We  reprint  thu  from  the  Nnremher  2fi, 
J 963  eduu>n  of  the  X«vi«r  N«ws.  The  cartoonist  t  rejerence  is  the 
mssassinalwn  oj  John  Kennedy. 


The  IJii€^ 

Arlini^ton,  Va.,  November  26. 

This  morning  it  was  "business 
as  usual";  the  new  government 
went  to  work  to  try  to  tie  to- 
gether all  the  loose  strings  left 
by  the  Nation's  sad  loss  on  Fri- 
day. But  painful  reminders  of 
the  weekend  were  still  evident: 
the  half-masted  flags  stretching 
down  Embassy  Row  on  Mass. 
Avenue,  the  heap  of  discarded 
Evening  Star  extras  in  the 
shopping  center,  the  line  of  cars 
waiting  to  get  into  Arlington 
Cemetery,  the  sign  on  the  l>eau- 
ty  parlor  window,  "Due  to  the 
death  of  our  President  the 
Santa  arrival  has  been  can 
celed."  But  many  of  the  mourn- 
ers had  gone  home,  and  with 
them  much  of  the  awful  feel- 
ing of  shock. 

Sunday    they    were    here    in 
force    From   all   on  t-r  the  coun- 
try they  eatne,  and  all  over  the 
world     The     nine     Ne^ro    boys 
who  drove  up  from  South  Ciuo 
lina    and    were    interviewed    by 
the  Post   Cl   t?uess  we  just  had 
to  come,  sir '),  the  man  I  spoke 
with  who  had  come  down  dur- 
ing   a    wait    between    flights    at 
Idlewild,   the  students   from 
Harvard  and  Biicknell  and  Rut- 
gers that  I  saw.  and  from  other 
places:  these  have  gone  by  now. 
The  Presidents   and   Kings   and 
Emperors    and    just    plain    peo- 
ple who  made  this  pilgrimage 
Why  am  1  here**  This  was  the 
question    everyone    must    have 
asked    himself    at    s(^me    t»me 
during  that  night,   in  the  Line. 
I    started    at     11  00;    from    the 
North    side    of   the    Capitol    the 
Line    stretched    32    blocks    to 
enter  the  same  building  a  mere 
hundreii    Vcuds    froui    wheie    we 
had  start(">d     The  first  13  bl.Kks 
went    fast      -    only    tlirce   hours 

but  the  last  14  took  four  and 

a     half      What     possrssoU     these 
people   to   stafui    m    the    fr(>e/)r)^; 
niK'ht    air    for    in(»r«'    ti>.in    seven 
hours'     A     f«  w'     h'ft       tlie     riiiui 
with    the    baby    without    ^;loves. 
you    r(»uld    Sfo    Ik     (luhil    w.ml 
to  quit    Th*'   man   who   at 
thought    he    wt>uld    make 
time    to    catch     the    2  03 
llnion    StalK»n     The    two 
Harvard  who  canu-  to  se«'  digni- 
taries    And    some    eul    in.    and 
piished  ahead,  and  laughed    But 
many  more  stood  patiently 

At    the    turning     point,     F^>ast 
Capitol  and   13th  St  .  is  a  p.-'rk 
It    IS   two    bhxks    long;    it    took 
over    an    hour     There    the    Line 
began  to  take  on  the  character 
of  a    line   to   get   tickets  for   the 
Harvard- Yale  game    There  wa«; 
shouting,    hor.seplay.    telling    of 
elephant    jokes,    climbing    on 
park  iH-nches    This  moo<i  lasted 
until   we   had   cross^'d    1st     only 
then    did    the    people    b<'gin    to 
remen)t>ei    ^^fnai  **cia  ov  »••»   v  ..— 
Who    knew    why    we    were 
tliere"  Joel,  froi  .  Rutgers,  said. 
•This  is  what   1  can  do  for   my 
country."  as  we  startled  up  tht 
F^st    steps     Those     36    sup?? 
seemed  like  a   mile  —  straight 
up    The  sun  was  rising    durmg 
the    brief   minute   we    were    in- 
side   the    last    star    disappeared 
from  the  sky 

You  rould  see  more  on  tele 
vision    An  anteroom  with  flow 
ers      Tlie     Rotunda     dormnatfKi 
by    the    catafalqvie     Sj)otlight,s, 
bright    and    glaring,    giving    un 
natural    t)rightness    to    the    col- 
ors after   the  pastel  dawn    Two 
'    lines,  each  two  deep,  about    ten 
feet    awav    and    restrained    l)y 
.    velvet    r<»p*'s     The    military 
guard      Photographer:-;      Spot- 
lights  glaring     An   anteroom 
with  niore  flowers    We  were  not 
in  for  more  than  a  minute    You 
could  see  more  on  television 

Herb,  from  Bucknell,  was 
quiet.  1  shared  my  gloves  and 
cofTee  with  him  during  the  long 
night.  Afterwards  I  drove  him 
to  his  car.  He,  like  me,  I  think, 
was  uncertain.  We  knew  that 
.some  of  the  reasons  the  others 
evidently  had  were  not  ours, 
yet  we  were  not  sure  what  our 
reasons  were  We  were  not 
doing  anything  for  our  coun- 
try; we  saw  no  dignitaries  But 
we  had  to  be  there. 

Perhaps  we  were  in  the  Line 
to  find  out  why  we  were  there, 
to  remember  some  half-forgot- 
ten truths  and  to  impress  these 
truths  upon  ourselves  and  ijipon 
the  Nation  In  ipite  of  the  Navy 
photographer  who  felt  it  was 
terrible  that  Lee  Oswald  had 
been  shot,   "because  he  should 


have  been  chopped  to  pieces 
with  a  meat  cleaver  "  In  spite 
of  the  man  who  drove  up  along- 
side a  group  of  Brandcis  stu- 
dents Friday  afternoon  at  Rob- 
erts and  said,  "If  it  makes  any 
difference  to  you  people,  the 
President  is  dead."  Or  perhaps 
on  account  of  ;hem  Perhaps  we 
were  there,  like  the  little  girl 
who  scattered  roses  in  the  path 
of    the    cortege,    "Coz    I    love 

him.  ' 

raui  ii.  Brorner    ©7 


An^Nt 


While  passing  by  Brown  So- 
cial Science  Center  Wednesday, 
we    were   startled    to    hear    the 
loud  and  incessant  wails  of  dogs 
i.ssuing    from    the    labs    in    the 
k>asement      Upon     investigation 
we     discovered     the     r'H>m     in 
which    a    woman     psychologist 
conducts    her     expt^riments    on 
ftrur    caged    b«^agles     The    dogs 
had     been     impri.soned     in    two 
cages  each  or  whicts  were  bare- 
ly adequate  for  one  of  the  fully- 
grown  and  active  beagles    Upon 
our   entrance   the   dogs   became 
more   hysterical,   yelped   pathe- 
tically,   and    clawed    frantically 
at  their  cages,  obviously  starved 
for    love    and    affection.    Their 
misery    was    further    increased 
by  the  fact  that  their  cages  and 
iri  fact  the  entire  room  had  ob- 
viously   not    been    cleaned    for 
some   time     So   appalling   were 
the  conditions  under  which  the 
beagles  lived   that  we  found   it 
difficult  U)  accept  the  woman's 
affirmation  that  the  cages  were 
cleaned  daily    Indeed,  her  gen- 
eral   apathy   toward   the   suffer- 
ings of   the  animals  b<'Wildered 
and    frightened    us     We    find    it 
meongruous    ihai    a    person    in- 
volved   in  a   field   whose   aim    is 
to     alleviate     human     sufferinj^ 
and    hroademn^:    ttic    jKitcntial.s 
for   experietMe  can   so  callously 
inflict       ^uch       suffering       upon 
these    iiltlc   animals. 

We  wonder  whether  these  ex- 
periiiurits     iii     s«  risory    <iepi  iva 
lion  can  possibls    v  u  id  infi-rnia 
lion  .Ml  vahialile  and   insiriutive 
as    to    justify    the    pain   and   dis 
eoinfort  to  which  the.se  dogs  are 
now  "-uhiei'ted 

The    truly    frightening    asp)ect 
of     these    exjHrinients    and    the 
conditions     under     which     they 
are    conducleti     is    the    ohvious 
lack    of   respect    for    life     If    we 
really    belitve    in    the    principle 
that  "life  IS  significant  '   (Bran- 
deis     Catalogue  i  -     lif.       in     all 
forms         how  are  we  to  tolerate 
cruelty  of  any   kind''   For  these 
l^M^»aU>«     i<u^l;4tton     and     la'"k     of 
affection    is    the    worst    kind    of 
tf)rture    We  only   ask   how  long 
the       I'sychology       I>epartn>ent 
will   sanction   such   b<'havior   by 
allowing    these    exjH^riments    to 
c"cntiMVit'  'jnd*''"  the  present  con- 
ditions 

Mary     i'lanagan    '6S 
Lani   Goldberg  '65 


has  just  happened. 

As  our  Prime  Minister  put  it, 
in    our    little    country    we    felt 
safe  with  President  Kennedy. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Hclfc  Evju  '63 

The  5l»ocialM 

I  was  approached  last  night 
by  a  young  man,  totally  un- 
known to  me,  who  wanted  to 
know  who  the  blankety  blank 
was  the  "fink**  who  was  the 
president  of  North  D.  Well, 
folks,  1  am  the  fink  who  is  pres- 
ident of  North  D,  and  I'd  like 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  in  my  behalf.  I 
haven't  checked  the  WGBR 
constitution  to  see  whether 
such  a  daring  propf)sal  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  fink 
presidents,  but  I  don't  suppose 
that  edging  out  a  iitlle  further 
on  that  already  weakened  Imib 
will   make   mu<-h   difference. 

I  am  outspoken  and  1  am  ar- 
ticulate, which  is  to  say  1  have 
a  big  mouth     This,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  the  first  requisite  for 
btMng  a  fink     But  wait — there's 
more    Apparently  I'm  quotable. 
However,    if    I    may    register    a 
complaint,   I  don't  care  for  my 
press  coverage     Which  is  to  say 
I    have    been    slandered      As    it 
were      As   it   is      Judge,    fellow 
students    when  a  group  of  dorm 
presidents  on  Interdorm  Coun- 
cil declines  to  become  the  offi- 
cial   social    committee    of    Stu- 
dent   Council,     the    word    gets 
around   that   "everyone  was   in 
agreement,     but    the    president 
of  North  D  refused  to  "cooper- 
ate  '    Sure  they  were  in  agree- 
ment  —   they    w«re   all   agamst 
the    proposition,    but    my    voice 
se^rns    to    have    oeeii    the    only 
one  that  carried  to  the  jwwers- 
that  be     OK.  1  11  modulate  my 
voice 

.Judge  my  next  ofTense  ^eems 
to  he  not  openinc  "'>  niouili  I 
(I  I  «\  .M  ,io:  \  istahi  ishcd  Ui\  !  tp- 
utation  as  a!.  uiu-o<»peral  i  v  «  ir- 
r»  sponsihle  hoor  I)  e  c  a  u  s  c  I 
didn  t  utidcrstand  why  a  meet- 
ing w.is  lucessary  to  dis(  uss 
the  fact  thai  Council  h^'d  al- 
lotted mon<y  to  eat  h  dorm  for 
social     functions       1     still    *U.n  t 


u  n  <i  e  r  s  i  «i  n  u 
hearts,     what  .s 


1  t   1 1 


to     d  I  s  c  u  s  s 


L--* 


From  !\'«irway 


Editors  No(c  Mr  Ecju  ir<i« 
a  Wien  Student  at  Brandeis 
llnwerxity  He  W  jrom  Dram- 
men,  Norway. 

rk>ar     Mr     Finstein.    and    Mrs 
Rhodes,    the    Wien    OfTice,    Dear 
Students 

1  should  have  written  to  you 
H  long  time  ago,  k>ut  today  a 
very  strong  urge  moves  me  to 
write  imnn^iately  On  return 
ing  from  my  weekly  piano  les 
son  in  Oslo  t'  .ight,  I  picked 
up  in  the  streets  of  Dram  men 
the  sh.K-king.  the  int  redible  ru- 
mor, a  rumor  which,  however. 
was  confirme<i  as  1  met  my 
parents. 

It   IS  still    very   hard    for    me 
to    realize    that    the    brave    and 
tine     President     of     the     United 
States  from  this  day  Ixlongs  to 
the  ages     The  things  he  repre- 
sented were  so  €\ssentially  good 
and  positive,  in  addition  to  this 
he    had    greater    gifts    of    com 
munication.    greater    ability    to 
lead  a  great  people,  than  may- 
be  any   other   of   today  s   fore- 
grou.id  figures.    Even  here,  in  a 
country    geographically     far 
from    America,    everybody    felt 
they  knew  him,  and  the  para- 
lyzing effect  the   news  had   in 
our  little  town  was  of  a  nature 
almost   tangible,    almost   mate- 
rial  and  concrete     We  all  felt 
not    only    sympathy    with    the 
American    people,    but    also    a 
personal    share    in    your    grief 
over  the  meaningless  thing  that 


Money — yes,   I   understand   that 

IS   alloted      well,    that's   clear 

—  to    the    dorm — that's    us      for 

.scK-ial    functions        like    parties. 

0  K  ,  in  buy  that  So"*  So  n<J- 
body  said  anything  else  to  me 
until  an  articulate  fellow  calh^i 
me  a    fink    becaus*-,    report^^dly, 

1  had  refused  to  consider 
using  or  discussing  C  o  u  ii  i  •  « 
funds"  Moreover.  North  D 
was,  as  usual,  "Ihe  t>nly  d<>rm 
which  refused  to  cooperate   " 

The  allotment  manifesto  was 
issued  the  very  day  after  a 
d.Hi..  niietmg  Call  '-  meeting 
the  very  dav  after  we  had  just 
had  one''  Where  was  the  fire? 
If  someone  neetled  a  party  real 
quick  like  &11  slie  had  to  do 
was  contact  me  or  the  srxial 
chairman,  and  a  meeting  then 
would  have  then  been  appro- 
priate This  was  common 
knowledge,  "common"  indicat- 
ing both  known  to  all  and  also 
pos94'Ssed  of  a  vulgar  and  anti- 
.  n  t  e  1  1  e  c  t  u  a  1  quality  which 
would  allow  the  fact  to  l)C 
grasped  by  even  the  garden- 
vanetv   moron    nund 

I  .s<"em  lo  Yh'  «  s  t  a  b  1 1  s  h  i  n  g 
qinte  a  r.putatu.n  for  myself 
and  mv  dorm  b  .t^lvertently, 
yes.  but  I  may  find  myself  hav- 
ing to  live  up  to  it  1  suppose 
I  could  learn  to  he  a  praciiced 
fink  Maybe  Council  could  offer 
me  some  tips 

The    purpose    (if    this    letter 
(Ah'  you  say.  about  time   Yeah, 
I  say.  sit  tight  )  is  to  assure  all 
of  you  who   have   becom?  ner- 
vous that   1   am   not  out  to  un- 
dermine   the    Student    Council, 
that  I  will  not  employ  the  Mon- 
rt>e    Doctrine   or   persist   in   my 
much  discussed  isolationist  pol- 
icy, that  North   D  will  n«t   re- 
fuse  to   spend    the   money   that 
Council    seems    so    anxious    to 
urge  upon  us,  that  we  will  have 
a  dorm  meeting  during  which 
the  afore  mentioned  earthshak- 
ing  proposals  will  be  discufwed. 
and,    finally,   that,   contrary    to 
popular    opinion,    I    am    »•!    a 
fink     Whatever  that  is. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
your  money. 

Sincerely, 

Jo  Shleffar 
PrenidcAl,  N*rtli  D 


Student  Council  Summary 


Anita  Bflau 


1.  Rule  Changes 

After  the  four  executive  board  members  ,spoke  with 
Dean  Morrissey,  Dean  Bean  and  Mr.  SKan,  decisions  were 
made  concerning  the  overnight  guest  fee,  freer  choices 
in  dining  hall  assignments,  utensil  borrowing  from  the 
dining  halls,  and  parking  regulations. 

2.    Telegram    to    Mrs.    Jacque--—;- — — ,-— ;-    : 

line  Kennedy  Student  Union  constitution. 

The  following  telegram   was    1^)     SBR  Referendum 

■ent  to   Mrs.    Kennedy   on   No-  „,^,  r^'^^^^^'"'^"'"    ^'^'    ^^'.o^'^ 

vember  22nd   by   Victor   Haus-  Wednesday,    Decembi-r     18.    to 

jj^,.  decide   the   SBR    voting   proce 

"On    be-half   of   the   Brandeis  dure.    Council    as   well   as   two 

student    body    I    would    like    to  of  the  SBR  judges,  favors  a  ro- 

express     my      condolences     on  bating     system     so     that     three 

your    great    loss.    Members    of  votes   i"«tead   of   four  are    cast 

the     student      community      are  ^^en  the  judges  determine  the 


Brandeis  Biochemist  Murakami 
Crystallizes  First  Cancer  Virus 

The  American  Cancer  Society  rei>orted  yesterday  that  a  scientist  at  Brandcis  Uni- 
versity has  crystallized  a  potent  cancer  virus  and  determined  its  eh*^mical  contents. 

The  scientist  is  Dr.  William  T.  Murakami  of  the  University's  (Iraduate  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry.  The  virus  is  called  iMilyoma,  a  (1  reek-derived  term  meaning 
"many  tumors;"  it  produces  more  than  a  score  of  different  kincis  of  cancer  in  mice,  rats, 
hamsters  and  guinea  pigs,  and  it  apr«ars  to  have  infecte<i  lalx>ratory  animal  handlers 
without,  however,  producing     '  ~  "  ~ 


human  cancers. 

Dr.  Murakami's  achieve- 
ment— supported  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  — 
constitutes  several  firsts  in  sci- 
ence. Polyoma  is  the  first  mam- 


the    first    cancer    virus    of    any  genizing.  and  a  series  of  chem- 
kind  to  l>e  crystallized.  ical    and    physical    separations 

Dr.    Murakami    obtained    his   of  substances, 
polyoma  crystals   in   a   compli 

cated    series    of    procedures    in    cedures     always      yielded     the 
which    virus-containing    cancer   same  crystals.  The   virus 
material   was  subjected  to  nu-    "'     •>    ^    ^         ■     - 


In  repeated  efforts,   the  pro- 


me     siuaeni     communiiy     are    .->.•.   .^»„ .  malian    DNA  containing    virus 

especially  grieved  bv  the  pass-  P""'"**}"^^'"^  *^^  »  ^l^^'^^  student.  ^^    ^^^    obtained    in    crystalline 

ina  nf  a   m-.n   who   u/is   uiiided  ^ ^c    fourth     memlxT    still     at-                   T»            1 

ing  oi  a  man  wno  was  guiaca    ^ ^      ^^       v,....^.„„..    ..„h    ^^fT«n^  form.     It    is   also,    a 

by    the    highest   moral    and    in 


tellectual  commitments  and 
wtio  inspired  us  by  l)ringing 
his  nobility  to  the  service  of 
mankind." 

3.  Tea  in  Renfield 

Another  informal  lea  will  be 
held  in  Renfield  Hall  on  Tues 
day.  Dt»cember  17.  at  10  p  m. 

4.  Connecticut     College     Con- 
ference for  Civil  Rights 

Council     allocated    an     addi- 
tional  $17    to   pay   for   the    ex 
penses    of    a    third    deleu;ate    to 
the   Connecticut  Conference. 

5.  Outing  Club 

Council  allocated  $12.^)  for 
the  first  semester  to  pay  for 
equipment  and  trips  of  the  Out- 
ing Club.  The  admmistralion 
is  contributing  an  additional 
$100. 

6.  Concern 

After  a  long  and  thorough 
dij»cussion  about  the  value  of 
Concern  to  the  student  body, 
Council  voted  8  5  0  to  make 
the  editors  and  memhers  of  this 
publication  a  temporary  Coin 
mi t tee  of  Council 

7  Mock  Convention 

Peter  Osnos  prt'sente<i  a  re 
port  on  the  progress  of  the 
Mock  Convention  which  will 
be  held  April  14.  Pos.Mble  key 
note  sfK'akers  are  Senator 
Keating,  Senator  Saltonst.dl, 
and  Leonard  Hall,  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

8  Charity  Week 

Council  >*lcvUd  th.c  J-s-:>h 
Kennedy,  Jr.  Memorial  F'und 
for  Retarded  C»nldren  as  the 
sixth  chanty  and  stated  that 
all  money  will  l>e  donated  in 
memory  of  President  Kennedy 

9  Winter  Weekend 

Winter  Weekend  will  be  held 
February  14-16  Tentative 
plans  include  having  a  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Mary  concert  on  the 
14th.  The  problem,  however, 
is  that  students  will  have  to 
purchase  tickets  and  according 
to  the  constitution,  all  campus 
functions  are  free  of  charge  to 
undergraduates  The  essential 
decision  mai  iin.*ai  »^^  •- — --  - 
whether  this  concert  is  impor 
tant  enough   to  circumvent  the 


tends    the    hearings    and    offers 
his  opinions  and  comments. 


form.     It    is   also,    according    to 
the    American    Cancer   Society, 


merous  chemical  and  physical 
trr-atments.  Various  steps  in- 
cluded high  speed  spinning, 
temperature  adjustments, 
changes  in  acidity  and  alkalin- 
ity, frequent  washings,  altera 
tions   in   water   content,   honio- 


Report  From  Washington 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE  Thi.'  /ol- 
loipinij  is  a  di.s<"u.s.s!on  o/  the 
Student  Leader s}iip  Conference 
on   Keiigtun   and   Race,  held   in 

Washington.  DC  ,  November 
17-21  Brandeis  was  repre- 
sented at  tlie  conjerenre  by 
Jean  Soso,  (^harlotle  CUizer, 
Beri  Gilfij:  and  Pcier  Holh- 
stem. 

The  Student  I^eaderiitiip  Con- 
ference was  called  by  leaders  of 
the  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Newman  Club  and  B'nai 
Brith  liillei  P'ouiKialmn  to  offer 
studei.ls  a  chance  lo  express 
their  concern  in  the  field  of 
iivil  rij.;hl.s  iUid  lo  cx(>')se  them 
to  .some  of  the  new  l.ictics  in 
civil  niihl.>.  a(  tion  Over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  stuu»'rits  from 
twenty  five  stales  attended  Ihe 
an<l  participated  in 
and  .seminars  on 
iH)in    as   pui i'<.>«»piiy 


portant  to  me,  but  the  realiza-  conference  enabled  me  to  s<h' 
tion  tnal  they  wished  to  learn,  how  truly  the  civil  riglits  issue 
and  perhaps  actively,  to  partici-  has  become  a  national  issue  No 
pale    in    civil    rights,    dispelled    longer  is  inleres*    in.  and  a  de 

sire  Ui  contribute   lo   the   prob 
lem  confined  to  a  few     socialist 


fli- Charlie 
To  Choose 
Dcccnil)er 


Set 
Stall 
// 


The  executive  board  of  Hi 
Charlie,  tlie  Brandcis  mu.sit.il 
comedy  group,  has  annoumcd 
their  1964  production  of  .\ 
Cool  Million,"  adapted  by  Joel 
Plotkm  from  a  novel  by  Na 
thaniel   West 

The  Iward.  at  its  meeting  last 
Saturday,    accepted    the    appli- 
cations of  Steve  Wangh  for  tli 
rector,  Marian  Siegal  for  chore 
ographer.  and  Alan  Mande  for 
make-up  designer. 

Another  meeting  will  be  held 
this  Saturday  at  1  p  m  in 
Sherman  Student  Center 
lounge  to  select  people  for  the 
position  of  producer,  musical 
director,  stage  manager,  and 
costume  and  lighting  designers 
The  board  has  asked  all  inter- 
ested students  to  attend  Also 
at  that  meeting,  the  board  will 
consider  preliminary  sketches 
of  the  set  in  order  to  choose 
the  set  designer 


confi'i  ence 

worksht>ps 

civil    rights 

and    action. 

Jean  So««'s  report:  The  overall 
imiH-ession   I   rtneived   was   that 
Brandeis   is    an    unique   campus 
in  having  an  active  civil   rights 
organization      and      in      having 
none  of  the  forms  of  discnmina 
tion   existing    m   so   many    other 
schools      For     this     rea*»!»     we 
were  mainly  on  the  giving  side 
and  not  the  receiving  side  when 
prot)lems    of    discnminalion   on 
the  campus  were  dis<'ussed    The 
reaction  to  the  conference  was 
quite      favorable      and      many 
u^jK  w.is    having    no    civil    rights 
group  went  buck  determined  to 
be^in    one      However,    for    the 
Brandeis  delegation,  there  was 
practically      noth.ng      new      lo 
bring  back.  We  thought  that  the 
emphasis  on   religious  coopera- 
tion would  Ik'  out  of  place  here 
siruM'  we  already  have  an  active 
ci\il   rights  structure  an(i  since 
the  religious  gn)ups  on  campus 
an-    n  >t   strung   enoug'ti    to   Ix-gin 
siul)  a  prograni  of  their  ;>wn 

In  this  respect  Brandcis  is 
indeed  unique.  After  Iistenini!; 
to  hur  raising  stories  about  the 
I  nivrrsity  of  ("hiraRO  as  a 
slum  landlord  and  thr  problems 
confronting  aN  r  jf  r  o  students 
seeking  off  campus  housing  in 
Detroit,  we  began  to  feel  quite 
smug  about  our  campus.  If 
Brandeis  is  nothing  else,  it  is  an 
island  of  refuge  from  the  "great 
outdoors"  and  we  can,  perhaps 
dangerously,  think  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  from 
our  own  campus's  point  of  view. 


the  Insl  reaction. 

Religious    matters    were    not 
the  chief  concern  of  the  confer- 
ence,  for    the   delegations   from 
twenty     tive     slates    wijhed    to 
di-scuss  Ihcir  can^pus'  |>articipa- 
tion  or  huk  of  parlicipalion   in 
civil   rights   mailers    It  was   in- 
teresting    Xaj     note    that     many 
mid  western  towns  and  colleges 
were    just    as    segregated     and 
narrow  minded    as    thej^r    deep 
southern  counterparts.  L/ne  gn  1 
from  Mississippi  who  is  attend- 
ing a  col  leg*'   m   Wisconsin  told 
me    thai    she    had    not    seen    in 
Mississi[>pi    a   color   t)ar  as   rigul 
as  tlie  on*    existing  in  this  Wus 
consul   town     ll  liad,  she  said,  a 
wlule  .sectiv)!!   and  a   Negro  sec 
lion  and  oni'  did  nol  ever  cross 
Ihe    iiiv  i.-Mhif    line. 

We  became  aware  of  new 
angles  at  the  Conference  wnich  growing. 
we  had  never  noticed  before.  A  manife.vt 
student  at  the  Cniversity  of 
i'Vit.-K>i'»ippi  reported  that  he 
was  most  hopeful  for  the  cause 
of  civil  rights,  since  he  could 
see  that  people  all  over  the 
country  realiied  that  the  prob- 
lem existed   in  their  section  of 


radicals"  in  the  Northeast.  Stu- 
dents from  Mississippi,  from 
California,  from  Chicago,  from 
Wisconsin.  from  Oklahoma, 
from  Florida,  are  concerntMl. 
And  their  concern  is  the 
liealthiest  sign  that  the  ci>m- 
munity  can  ask  for  as  far  as 
national  involvement  goes  For 
the  question  is  no  longer  who 
*u„^     o.,tf,i      r-i(/htu      !«     v;*lid     or 

k*a\.*  *„»••*  ..,_,-.  ^_.,  — . 

whether  picket  lines  and  such 
are  justifiable,  but  how  the 
white  community,  the  suburban 
cottununily  the  boui  ucoi.-^  tom- 
nuHiity,  c.in  participat''  in  such 
action 

There  is  a  trend  among  civil 
rights  groups  today  to  denigrate 
the  lole  of  the  "white  liberal' 
but  it  IS  my  opinion  that  the 
active  .-oncern  (most 
in  the  student  com 
munityi  is  the  surevt  sign  that 
the  "movement"  has  become  ac 
cepted  and  wiii  cuntiuur  to  be 
encouraged — perhaps  not  as 
fast  as  some  extremists  would 
wish — but  fast  enough  to  make 
viUI  social  change  a  reality   in 


has  m 
21 -sided  isocahedral  structure 
about  2x10-*  inch  in  diameter 
and  weighing  about  2xlO~" 
ounce.  The  virus  crystals  had 
a  twelve-sided  rhomboid  struc- 
ture, the  larger  of  which  meas- 
ures 0.004  X  0.002  inches. 

The  purified  particles  readily 
infected  cells  grown  in  labora- 
tory dishes,  and  still  main- 
tained their  tumor  producing 
properties.  The  particles  were 
composed,  roughly,  of  90  per 
cent  protein  and  10  per  cent 
DNA. 

Size   and   Shape 

Vilu.^e^,  i>f  inatiy  -M/es  ami 
shapes,  are  compostil  essenti- 
ally of  a  proleui  shell  coating 
a  nucleic  acid  core  One  kind 
of  nucleic  acid.  DNA.  is  the  ac- 
tive material  in  cell  genes;  the 
other  kind  of  nucleic  acid, 
RNA,  manufacture!)  prolruis. 
Olher  scientists  earlier  had 
crystallized  a  DNA  virus  one 
which  infects  an  in.^'ct  RNA- 
contaming  polio  virus  also  has 
been  crystallized  by  other  sci- 
entists. 

Virus    purification    has    great 
practical     and     theoretical     im- 
plications     Pure    Vitus    enable* 
scientists  lo  determine  the  pre- 
C!.s<'     chemical     nature     of     the 
parluU*  and  trace  th«'  chenucal 
pi  ()ces.^es    by     whuh     it     mfect.s, 
injury's    and    destroys   celU     Vi- 
rus   cry st a  1  h/.al  ll >n    is    a    major 
stfp    m    the   direction    of    de\'"l- 
o{)iiig      vaccines     an  i     anlism 
for    the    prevention    and    trral- 
nient    of    the    disease    the    Virus 
raus<'> 


the  country  as  well  and  waa  not   the  clearly  foreseeable  ["t"re 


confined     to     the     deep     South. 
Charlotte  (ilaier's  report: 

I  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  most  profound  effect  it  had 
on  me  was  m  terms  of  the  di- 
versity of  the  people  involved 
in  Civil  Rights  Itie  more  I 
thought  atK)ut  it  the  angrier  I 
became  at  Brandeis  for  letting 
us  t>ecome  so  narrow  Here  we 
have  a  view  of  civil  rights  as  an 
ultra  intellfH'tuai  movt-intrnt  fit 
for  the  likes  of  Harvard  per- 
harni  but  certainly  not  for  a 
fraternity  school  We  are  terri- 
bly   snobbish. 

I  was  amazed,  therefore,  when 
1  met  fraternity  and  sorority 
presidents,  the  gung  ho  social 
kind  of  j>eople  that  we  are 
trained  ahnost  to  despi.se  here, 
wlio  not  only  were  deeply  in 
terested  in  Civi!  Ftighls  but 
were  m  Uie  forefront  of  the 
move.iient  at  their  schools.  I 
als^>  met  peo[>Ie  who  dis- 
approved of  the  old  notion  that 
Civil  Rights  is  the  sole  religion 
of  its  adherents  There  were 
Southerner.s  and  Mid  Western- 
ers whose  Christianity  or  Ju- 
daism pronipted  them  to  he  con- 
cerned alK>ul  the  rights  of 
others  These  were  not  all  'lib- 
eral" Christians  or  Jews  by  any 
means;  there  were  students  who 
argued  from  the  most  fund- 
amentalist positions;  and  ye;, 
Our  narrowness  of  thought  they.  too.  are  working  and  are 
l(vi  us  to  a  feeling  of  superiority    accomplishing 


alH)ut  our  own  fwsilion  but  ttiis 
fee  ling  underwent  a  Ciiangc  as 
we  participated  in  the  Confer- 
ence The  Conference  was  a 
positive  indication  that  the 
various  religious  denominations 
of  this  country  have  at  last 
realized  that  they  can  no  long- 
er stand  apart  idle  and  pa.ssive 


If  we  could  only  in  some  way, 
iv»pf»5»*v0    nttiv    Kv    ■    chAnre    of 


For  it  IS  with  the  students, 
the  ccnning  generation,  that 
such  change  will  rest  and  it  is 
th<»ir  concern  and  involvement 
which  will  spell  success  For 
the  -American  student  commun- 
ity, traditionally  impotent  pxili- 
lically.  can  here  find  a  way  to 
express  its  dissati-sfaction  wi.h 
the  status  quo  and  here  make 
the  great  step  toward  iwrlicipa 
tion  5"d  action  which  lack  has 
always  made  it  insignificant 

Perhaps  the  "revolution" 
started  with  civil  rights  for 
NegrcK's  but  it  is  in  the  arena  of 
total  s<KMal  participation  ttiat 
not  only  the  Negro  but  the 
whole  social  fabric  will  find 
a  new  sen><*  of  vitality  and 
awakening  And  this  is  surely 
the  grandest  realization  of  the 
New  Frontier.  For  tn^fore  we 
can  hope  lo  conquer  .-pare  <»r 
win  in  Soutlicast  A-ia.  we  must 
win  at  home  and  in  thi>  area 
Uie  student,  with  the  youth  and 
idealism  inHx^'''«*tive  for  s«Kial 
chang(\  can  make  his  n\ark 

The  fraternity  and  sorority 
presidents,  the  social  committee 
chairmen,  the  Young  Republi- 
cans, the  basketball  heroes 
speak  more  loudly  and  more 
eloquently  about  the  scope  of 
the  movement  than  any  other 
sign.  It  is  their  commitment, 
alongside  ihe  action  of  the  tra- 
ditional liberals,  which  will  in- 
sure the  realisation  of  the  Am- 
erican Dream. 

Perhaps    the     most     exciting 


While  crystaih/.atioii  of  the 
polyoma  virus  has  no  direct 
application  to  the  problem  of 
human  cancer,  it  adds  an  im- 
portan*  dimension  to  science's 
ability  to  study  at  long  la.st  the 
activity  of  a  naked  and  uncom- 
plicated cancer  virus  in  ani- 
mals. This  may  prove  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  seeking 
out  the  .secrets  which  enable 
the  virus  to  hurdle  formidable 
species  barriers  as  it  pa.sa»es 
from    mouse   to   rat   to  hamster. 

At  this  lime  t)i<K-henusts  can 
only  guess  at  the  priKesses  by 
which  a  cancer  virus  gain.s  en- 
try into  one  cell,  is  rejerted  by 
another  and  what  it  does  oiu  e 
it  is  inside  the  cell  Pure  virus 
crystals  may  help  disjM'l  these 
mysteries 

Dr  Murakami,  an  Mrv^iilrtrit 
profes.sor.  received  his  A  B  de- 
gree from  the  University  of 
California  at  I^^s  Angeles  m 
19r>0  and  his  Ph  D  deprr'e  from 
the  University  of  Soutliern 
California  in  1 958  He  was  a 
postdcM'toral  fellow  at  Brandeis 
from  t9SH  fiO  and  at  the  Pas- 
teur Institute  in  Pan-  (tMnrig 
19H0  61 

Ttie  Lns  Aiigfle';  l>orn  i>i<>- 
chemi.st  has  contr  ibu'<-ti  aid- 
cles  to  a  numlMT  of  s^iftinhc 
journals,  including  Cancer  Ke- 
search.  Virology  and  Ine  Jour- 
nal of  Immunology. 


menurattitade.''ally  our^lves   factor    of    the    conference    was 

that  it  made  real  to  us  the  na- 

of    the    civil 


with  the  nation-wide  move- 
ment, with  the  all -encompass- 
ing kind  of  activHy  that  it  is, 
and  not  stay  shut  up  in  our 
intellectual    world,    how    nnich 

better  it  would  be. 

of 


tional  character  of  the 
rights  movement.  It  is  obvious 
to  us,  after  meeting  delegations 
from  Mississippi  and  Texas, 
that  the  challenge  we  now  face 
as  a  campus  concerned  with 
civil  rights  is  to  broaden  our 
vision    to     include    the    entire 


AlI!dtions*for  the  production  ly  look  on" the  civil  rights  move-        The    growing    acceptance 

win    be    hJld    next   Su^ay    at  ment    At  first  glance  it  would   evil    rights    «ction    was    most 

win    oe    "^'"    'li*^  .'^"''  .  •%  «rt  t.,„„     been     easy     to     become    c  early     demonstrated     by    the  . —     

1:00  p.m.  and  Monday  at  2^30  ^jave     been    ^^^^    ;^^^^^^  ^^   participants  at   the  conference.  United  States  and  not  only  the 

So'Unc^  ^-^eZv   wil^o^n  mar^v   members  of^he  confer-   Beri  Gilfix's  report:  dream    world    which    vs    Bran- 

^me  toe  T^  the  spring  ^nce  in  a  field  which  wa.  so  im-       The  national  character  of  the  de.s. 


This  is  a  life-sise  pli^tognifli 
•f  a  i^lj^ata  caaeer 


^/JBLBiilSiW 


Mini 


,Tm,0»Mmmtmmmmmmmi''»mm.'  jfiKi:^^ 


Poge  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


DmmnWt  10,  1943 


Yanqui  Scene 


Only  in  Amerika? 


Note:  (Mr  Martinovivh  is  a  Wien  Scholar  at  Brandeis  He 
ia  a  native  o/  Rtissia  The  following  is  a  letter  writte.i  by  Mr. 
Martinovich  to  his  home  tt>wn  newsf>aper.  Nicholas  thought- 
iuUy  sent  a  copy  to  The  Jusslice  in  light  oj  our  policy  of  report- 
ing travel  fantasies. ) 

Just  think,  here  1  was,  Nicholas  Martinovich,  nev^ly 
arriveil  Russian  Wien  scholar  in  my  first  days  at  the 
capitalist  camims  of  Brandeis  University,  and  already 
learning  about  American  life!  After  a  few  days  of  adjust- 
ing to  my  new  environment  and  preparing  for  the  class 
struggle  (English  ('(►mp.,  Social  Science,  etc.)  1  was  of- 
fered a  job  on  the  campus.  — — 7r~7l  711 

This    was    an    expenomo     I   workers   under  capHalism   will 

very  much  wanted  to  have  be 


..-Nicholas  Martinovich. 


cause  last  summer   1  had   "vol- 
unteered"   for   the   Keep  Kleen 
Kampus    Komrade    Konimittee 
(K-9)    at    Vladivostok    U     and, 
dear    friends,    let    me    tell    you 
the    work    was    a    dud      Sweep, 
Bweep,   swtep,   cold,  cold,   cold 
Day    in,  day   out    Same  old   cig- 
arette butts    (State  brand  )   Not 
even   a   filter   tip   to    rclicvt'  the 
boredom    The  job  was.  in  short, 
unmitigated     Hell    and     I    t  ven 
gave     up     smoking      {So     have 
litany  Brandt  i.>  studtnts  rti<  nt- 
ly,    but    not    for    the    same    rt  a 
B«ns  )  Boredom  for  no  pay   was 
not  my  idea  of  paradise. 
PAKADISIO 
As  we  know,   in  theory,  the 


work  better  because  of  wage 
incentives  and  the  free  choice 
of  jobs  (1  had  read  this  in  an 
old  Jack  London  novel,  the 
only  American  book  we  had  at 
V.L).  Well,  here  was  my  golden 
opportunity  to  see  if  this  "work- 
ers' paradise"  really  existed. 

SECl'RITY 

My  earliest  observations  had 
led  to  mixed  feelings  The  first 
worker  group  with  which  I 
came  into  contact  was  the 
'Brandeis  Security  F'orce"  (like 
our  NKVD)  'I'hese  men  surely 
did  not  like  their  jobs  although 
they  had,  presun>ably  choK#>n 
this  form  of  service  inefTi- 
ciency,  furthermore,  was  plain 
for   all    to    see    - —    one    worker 


was  seen  every  morning  at  the 
University  gate  watching  cars 
enter  and  leave  for  no  apparent 
reason.  When  he  tired  of  watch- 
ing automobiles,  the  worker  re- 
laxed in  the  ante  room  of  the 
Goldfarb  Library  (Goldfarb  is 
a  famous  capitalist)  reading  a 
newspaper  and  listening  to 
Rock  and  Roll  music  (Rock 
and  Roll  are  martyred  work- 
ers.) 

ON  THE   AVENUE 

Other  instances  of  worker  in- 
efficiency are  evident.  I  have 
heard  stories  of  a  manager  who 
was  very  inefficient.  This  man- 
ager, it  was  reported,  never 
could  take  a  stand  on  an  issue, 
and  spent  his  time  dreaming  of 
moving  into  a  large  house  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  At  any 
rate,  this  manager  was  ousted 
from  his  job.  I'niike  ousted 
managers  at  home,  however, 
who  invariably  become  ice- 
plant  managers  in  Vladivostok, 
this  manager  was  retrained  by 
private  enlerpiise  and  Jivm 
with  his  dog  Checkers  (a  prole- 
tarian game)  on  Fifth  (a  capi- 
talist bottle)  Avenue  in  New 
York  City.  These  examples  of 
inefficiency    in    capitalism    not- 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
SALUTE:  DAN  MIGLIO 


Soon  after  he  airi\c<l  at  Snutlicrn  New  En«.'lari(l  Tcl»|m<'rie 
Cloinpaii  V ,  .'\(  <  mnit.iiit  I  \iii  Mipli(;  (1?."^.,  l'.<(iii<>mi<  s,  1*X)2) 
.was  assii'iictl  ti;  an  uiiiK'ilanl  lUnli^rt  Anal\si.'^  'Ia>k  hoKC. 

\       ,,       ^ 

/        ni<'Uf.'li  new   with  llit'  company.   Dati   v.as  cxjm«  t»'«l  to 

ihoi  t-ij<:hl\    iiiNi'-l  .:-,ilc,   anai).a;  and   d»»tuinenl  Pianl   l)c- 
paitmrnl  hu(iL;t  I  i  :  aclices. 

■       riirti  lie  joiiui]  two  other  mcmWrs  of  the  Task  Force 
'to  «Jc\rIoji  n«  \v  aMountin^'  ni<  ! hods  based  on  )ii^  ir-tauli. 


When  his  first  rals*»  came  tlirouph  mu<h  earlier  than 
hcM  cx{H-clc<l,  Dan  knew  Ins  <  nntr  ihut  ion  to  th«-  1  a^'k  For<e 
had  hc«n  very  nuu  h  aj»j»ic<  latcd.  His  company  als<»  slitivvfd 
this  another  v\av  hv  a.^M;.iiin,i.'  hun  t<»  woik  on  a  similar 
lunlf-M  t  study  for  the  'Irath<    Dt  partincnt. 

Dan  Mij^'lio,  likr  ni.in\  \riuiip  ni«  n.  is  Impalifiil  In  make 
tiling's  ha|ijK-ii  f.ir  liis  company  and  huiisrlf  1  hrn  air  frw 
piarcs   vvlicre  8U«  h    resllcssness    is   ni<(re   vs«  I-  oim d    oj    n> 

v\,irdfd   tl;,ni    in   llic   fast  p  i  <  ivs  m;L'    t'l«  phone   lii- im  v-*. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


TELEPHONE  MANOF-THE-MONTH 


IS    PERSON 


c/b/cr.  oh  III 
and  dltartj 


withstanding,  it  seems  !•  my 
frost-bitten  nose  that  the  true 
lot  of  the  American  worker- 
manaf  cr  is  of  a  finer  smell. 

THE  JOB 

Now,  back  to  my  job.  I  re- 
ceived a  call  late  one  night 
from  a  Dean  asking  whether  I 
would  serve  liquor  at  a  student 
meeting  the  next  day.  I  was 
to  be  paid  $1.00  per  hour  (IR 
otticial  rale,  lOOR  tourist  rate, 
lOOOR  at  Nikita's  or  Rte.  12, 
Kiev)  for  my  services.  The  job 
was  very  interesting  —  it  in- 
volved pouring  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  pleasant  smelling 
brownish  liquid  into  glasses, 
adding  ice,  and  saying  "Cheers." 
MORE   (CHEERS 

T  soon  learned  the  routine 
and  after  a  while  was  inductni 
to  try  sonu'  of  the  potion  my- 
self After  some  hours  (and 
time  seemed  to  tty')  1  was  as 
"Cheert  d'  as  a  n  y  o  n  e  at  the 
nutting  and  felt  a  genuine 
comradeship  with  all  the  other 
wo^ke^^'  children  And  that  is 
rutt  ail,  dear  Comrades.  After 
some  lime,  the  students  played 
music  and  danceMl,  sxmg  and 
joked  The  dancing  was  of  par- 
(CoTifmucd  on  Page  7) 


EXCLUSlVtLY  UN  ^  Warrxer  Brothers  Record* 

SAT.,   DEC.    14,    8:30   P.M. 

DONNELLY   MEMORIAL   THEATRI 

209  Mom.  Ave,  Boston 

TickoH:  %2,  $3,  %4.  $5,  Tox  incl. 

WEST  END 


► 


SERYICENTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  and  TRAILERS 


ECONO.    CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809   Mo  in    Street 

(Comf  of  Bocom) 

WALTHAM.    MASS. 
TWinbrook    3  9338 
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Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 

WHATS 

IN  niE  DECIMBER 

"B«rlln:  Th«  Brokon  City":  A  Sp*»<  lal 
4f>  pag3  SL.'i;'p!ef7ien(  A  t.'.r(l<»r  gwaffj 
ll»ut«nant,  an  Fast  (.fii.ii^n  •♦•>UM><)k 
•ditof,  disJinRu  l&fiff!  Hr'ili'i  fi.  v*'list 
G'jnter    Gra<is    and  >'>.f'f    Irit'- ,  tiii**! 

obsofverj  report  on  Th0  f'ohlicml 
C»bmr*t».  Th9  Young  Germsm.  Why 
th€  Ouarda  D«f*ct.  Wrtt»ra  in  ttmnin. 
Berlin  a  Economic  Future,  arul  otfiar 
•ub|«cts.  F'lijs  a  photo^^faphic  report 
on  tha  rebuilding  of  Berlin. 

■Tho  Supreme  Court  and  Its  Critics"! 

Judge  Irving  R  Kaufman  di«,<uS4a« 
the  extent  to  \(yhirh  the  Supreme  Court 
appears  to  tiave  tahen  on  an  etlucativ* 
function  and  how  suf  h  change  can 
be  (ustlfled 

Stories  and   Poems   by:    Dudley   F)tt», 

N.  J     Berrill.  Ted  HuKties. 

Peter  Davison,  Muriel 

Rukeyser,  SalTa 

Bingham.  Jesse  Hill 

ford,  Jeer^nette 

Nichols  and  others. 

The  pursuit  of  excel- 
lertce  Is  the  everyday 
fob  of  The  Atlantic's 
•ditors  be  It  in  fic- 
tion or  fart^  poetry 
or  prose.  In  ever- 
Irtcraaslng  numbers, 
thosa  in  pursuit  of 
academic  excellence 
find  In  The  Atlantic 
■  challenging,  enidr- 
taining  and  anngnt- 
ening  companion. 
Q«t  your  copy  today. 


AppliMtiott  Comes  first  . 


•  • 


Peace  Corps  Lists  4  Steps  to  Service  Abroad 


By  BONNI£  MARSH 

of  the  Minnesom  Daily 

In  the  Peace  Corps  Washington 
ofAces  —  where  there  leems  to  be 
more  bustle  than  around  a  cata- 
logue mail  order  desk  —  it  appears 
impossible  that  prospective  Volun- 
teers could  receive  individual  atten- 
tion. But  they  do. 


Some  say  that  it  is  this  emphasis 
on  the  individual  that  keeps  the 
Peace  Corps  alive  and  growing,  and 
forestalls  the  bureaucracy  which 
plagues  other  government  agencies. 

With  up  to  7,000  requests  for 
information  coming  in  each  week 
and  3,600  Questionnaires  a  month, 
how  does  the  Peace  Corps  even 
begin  to  place  a  person  in  a  pro- 


gram and  see  that  he  stays  happy 
and  effective  while  on  the  job?  In 
other  words,  how  does  a  person 
who  is  interested  in  working  for 
the  Peace  Corps  overseas  go  about 
getting  there? 

Application 

The  answer  is  simple,  in  the  words 
of  one  staff  member:  "Apply." 

To  do  this,  an  applicant  must  fill 


out  a  Questionnaire,  available  at  his 
local  post  office.  This  is  not  a  test, 
but  a  probe  into  such  things  as 
citizenship  and  marital  status,  medi- 
cal information,  and  especially  into 
skills  and  schooling.  It  also  asks  for 
farm,  trade,  foreign  travel  and 
teaching  experience,  and  in  addition 
lists  201  skills  from  which  the  ap- 
plicant  is   to   choose   three   as   his 


major  interests.  College  students 
indicate  how  many  credits  they 
have  in  certain  areas. 

Applicants  are  given  a  page  to 
answer  the  question,  "What  do  you 
hope  to  accomplish  by  serving  with 
the  Peace  Corps?"  This  answer  is 
regarded  as  important  because  it 
indicates  the  motivation  of  the 
applicant. 

(See   'Steps,'   page  2) 
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Peace  Corps'  Future 
Bright,  Shriver  Says 


VOLUh4TEER  BARBARA  WYUE,  of  Eostern  Michigon  University,  is  an 
uMvJii^'  teacher  in  Katmandu,  Nepal  She's  shown  teaching  in  u  school 
she  started  for  children  of  neighborhood  servants.  Normally  these 
children   would   receive   little   or   no   schooling. 


Sees  Challenge 
For  New  PCVs 

By  ROGER  EBERT 

of  the  Daily  lllini 

The  fundamental  challenge  fac- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  at  the  start  of 
Its  third  year,  according  to  Director 
R  Sargent  Shriver,  can  be  stated 
simply 

"As  young  Aincricaiis  realize 
how  unglamorous  and  iin romantic 
the  work  of  developing  nations  can 
he,  will  they  be  tricked  into  believ- 
ing It  IS  also  unimportant'" 

Shriver  said  in  an  interview  that 
new  waves  of  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers will  be  called  upon  to  remain 
"persevering  aiul  determined 
despite  the  fact  that  service  is  not 
quite  as  romantic  as  it  first  appeared 
to  be. 

He  said  Voiunteci>  actually  have 
harder    jobs    now.    and    are    faced 

VVIIM       IIIMIC       MIV  ttlllll  5,1  Ul       «..!  lailCl  i^C  .>. 

"The   first   Volunteers  could   afford 
to   make   mistakes,   simply   because 


PEACE  CORPS  DIRECTOR  Sargent  Shriver  sees  a  challenge  —  and  o 
promise  —  in  the  Peace  Corps  future.  Shriver  discusses  the  Peace 
Corps  program  in  Honduras  with  a  group  of  Volunreers  and  nationals. 


By  N»  xl  Fall  .  .  . 


7,000  PCVs  To  Be  Selected 


Bv  next  fall  7,(MK)  new  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  will  be  serving 
overseas,  many  filling  completely 
new  assignments  in  the  48  countries 
requesting  additK)nal  Volunteers 
Applications  are  now  being  received 
from  students  eligible  to  enter  train- 
ing in  January  and  June  for  these 
programs. 

Projects  will  begin  training  on 
a  monthly  basis  begmning  in  F^'eb- 
ruary,  although  the  major  in-put 
will  be  in  the  summer  months 
Students  who  apply  now  will  be 
notified  within  one  month  if  they 
will  be  accepted 

Liberal  arts  majors  will  fill  most 
of  the  new  assignments  in  teaching 
and  community  development  work. 
Teacher-training  courses  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  training  program  for 
teacher  train  mg  projects.  Prior 
teaching  experience  is  not  required 
for  Volunteers  assigned  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  classrooms. 

More  than  half  of  the  Volun- 
teers serving  overseas  are  engaged 
in  some  type  of  teaching.  Many  of 
these  Volunteers  did  not  major  or 
minor  in  education. 

The  most  frequent  request  from 


lK>st  cour.trv  gcve.'nnients  ss  for 
Volunteers  who  can  teach  m  the 
public  schiKils  (lovernment  offi- 
cials are  aware  that  no  lasting 
progress  can  be  made  tbrough  tech- 
nical advancements  until  the  popu- 
lace reaches  an  tideqiiatc  e(.lucu 
tional  level. 

Some  university-levei  .;v;!gr!ments 
will  require  advanced  degrees  The 
requirement  for  a  secondary  school 
teaching  job  is  usually  only  a  bach- 
elor's degree 

Volunteers  assigned  to  commu- 
nity development  will  seek  to  help 
rural  and  urban  communities  organ- 
ize to  meet  their  own  needs  l.iber=*l 
aits  majors  with  experience  in  youth 
club  work,  recreation  programs, 
farming  and  construction  arc  gcn- 
craiiy  assigned  to  these  programs. 
A  college  degree  is  not  required 
for  all  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

A  Volunteer  working  in  this  type 
program  in  Colombia  defined  the 
work  as  "group  education  through 
physical  projects  "  Volunteers  seek 
to  get  a  community  to  work  to- 
g^tJ1er  on  such  projects  as  building 
a  new  health  center,  school  or  road, 


nroit^c-ina   the    idea    that     in    unity 
iheie  i>  strength  " 

"When  a  community  realizes  that 
It  can  work  together  to  meet  its 
dwn  needs  in  this  manner."  the 
Volunteer  said,  then  major  attacks 
can  be  made  i>n  the  whole  spectrum 
of    siK'ial,    educational    and    health 

Among  the  7.()iM)  new  Volunteer', 
will  also  be  doctors,  nurses,  medi- 
cal technologists,  vocational  teach- 
ers, physical  education  workers, 
foi  esters  and  agricultural  special- 
ists 

Spring  programs  will  utili/.e  656 
Volunteers  in  community  develop- 
ment work.  Countries  include 
Somalia,  Malaya.  Thailand.  Bolivia. 
Brazil.  C  hile.  C  olombia.  Di^minican 
Republic,  janiaiv**,  P«fi«iiri v  N'^rwc- 
zuela  and  Nigeria 

Ttachers  and  health  workers  will 
serve  in  these  countries,  as  well  as 
Ecuador,  Nepal,  India,  Togo,  Iran 
and  Tanganyika. 

For  a  complete  listing  of  oppor- 
tunities by  skill  and  country  with 
training  dates,  write  the  Office  of 
Public  AflFairs.  Peace  Corps.  Wash- 
inv,.on.  D.  C 20525. 


thev    were   the    first,  "    Shriver   said 
"But  now   the  work   is  mapped  out 
fv)r  I's  and  ^*^c  Hav«»  ;i  fine  tradition 
of   two   years  of  service   which   we 
must  maintain  " 

A^ccording  to  Shriver.  the  first 
two  vears  of  the  Peace  C  orps  ex- 
perience have  provided  a  clear-cut 
answer  for  cynics  who  asked.  "How 
can  vou  expect  to  accomplish  any- 
thing when  even  experts  have 
failed*' 

"As  the  first  returns  from  Peace 
Corps  projects  arc  studied,"  he  said, 
"we  are  becoming  more  and  more 
uwure  th;»t  Amerirans  4if  2V  24.  25 
and  26  years  of  age  not  only  can 
match  the  work  of  the  experts 
I  but  are.  in  fact,  often  better  " 

Shriver  said   experts   require   ex 

tcHMxe    equipment    and    dftcn    are 

capable  of  w corking  onK   in  sharpK 

limited   ,treas     On  the  other  hand. 

voung  people  who  are  creative  and 

I  adaptable,  and  who  can  work  with 

I  the  tcx)ls  at  hand,  can  often  achieve 

1  better  results  in  an  underdeveloped 

stx^iety 

"The  Bolivian  ambassador  re- 
cently warned  us,  in  fact,  not  to 
'select'  ourselves  out  of  business," 
the  Peace  Corps  director  said  "He 
pointed  out  that  most  of  the  people 
Volunteers  work  with  do  not  have 

^vt^n«iv^  ^Hiu;"atirtn«     SktuX  ran  rvft^n 

be  reached  most  effectively  by  Vol- 
unteers who  are  capable  of  con- 
sistent, determined  effort  over  long 
periods  oi  ime  —  regardless  of 
education. '^ 

Another  challenge  facing  the 
Peace  Corps,  Shriver  said,  is  the 
need  to  recognize  that  progress  is 
often  slow  and  discouraging  in 
developing  na^ons. 


"Volunteers  sometimes  grow  dis- 
couraged when,  so  io  speak,  they 
succeed  in  moving  the  ball  only 
from  the  5()-vard  line  to  the  49- 
yard  line."  Shriver  said  "They  fail 
to  realize  that,  in  many  cases,  it 
may  be  the  first  time  the  ball  has 
ever  moved  at  ail 


The  Editors 

Ihis  special  Peace  Cv>rps 
college  supplement  -  distrib- 
uted   by   the    nation's   college 

I  iC  V*  OpO  L.'VI    >         IV^        .iw....   .T  ••        ..... 

lion  college  siudcn'iN  ,\^  a  pub- 
lic service  was  written  and 
edited  for  the  Peace  (orps  by 
four  college  edittirs 

The  fvHii.  who  speni  a  week 
at  Peace  Corps  N^ashmgton 
headquarters  and  spoke  with 
do/ens  of  C  orps  otiicials. 
were: 

Roger  Fbert.  editor  of  The 
Daily  lllini  ( University  oi 
Illinois).  Steven  V  Roberts, 
feature  editor  of  The  Har- 
vard Crimson:  Bonnie 
Mirsh.  editor  of  The  Min- 
nesota Daily;  and  Richard 
Simmons,  editor  of  the  West- 
ern Washington  Slate  Colle- 
gian, 

The  supplement,  a  Peace 
C^orps  publicaiion,  is  being 
distributed  to  hundreds  of 
college  papers  in  cooperation 
with  th*^  newspapers,  the  U.S. 
Student  Press  Association 
and  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Press, 


i 


^   'i':    ^^ 


'j*:'-t 


Coffin  Says  Volunte^m^ 
Complement  AID  Work 


By  RICHARD  SIMMONS 

of  The  Western  Washington  State 
Collegian 

Taxpayers  have  leveled  criticism 
at  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for 
duplicating  each  other  in  United 
States  foreign  service  projects  in 
other  countries. 

But  Frank  Coffin,  Deputy  Direc- 1 
tor  of  AID,  which  spends  about !  jng  a  dam  and  the  Peace  Corps 
$4  billion  annually  on  2,700  proj- 1  complimented  for  teaching  natives," 
ects  throughout  the  world,  feels  |  c  oflRn  said,  "but  what  good  can 
that  the  two  organizations  comple-  \  the  educated  native  do  without  the 
ment    rather    than    duplicate    each  |  facilities    supplied    by    the    power 

i  from  the  dam?"' 


hope  to  set  up  a  training  program 
in  our  own  organization  so  that 
returning  Volunteers  can  continue 
their  foreign  service  work  with 
AID  after  they  finish  with  the 
Corps." 

AID  receives  more  money  than 
the  Peace  Corps  but  its  work  in- 
volves more  construction  projects 
and  longer  range  investments  in 
foreign  assistance. 

"AID  may  be  criticized  for  build- 


other's  work 

"AID  tries  to  give  technical 
training  assistance,"  Coffin  said, 
"while  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
goes  in  and  works  on  an  individual 
level  with  the  people  "' 


In  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  foreign  service  agency 
should  attempt  to  recruit  as  many 
Volunteers  as  possible  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  quality.  C  oflfin  noted 


*K;<M>dii€»«,  Aw  Yau  Tlic  Beat  A  sd  Aiigry  Young 
Men  rv6  Hctird  So  Much  Abouir 


V'l 


Often  the  Peace  Corps  does  the    that  an  agency  should  always  seek 

fh*»    he«if    npnnl#»    an<l    develon    them 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

'  fhc  American  people  must  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  long  road  ahead 
for  the  Peace  Corps  and  for  AID. 


for  schools  or  hospitals  and  then 
AID  comes  m  uith  the  Winds  to 
construct  the  buildings  and  set  up 
training  programs,  he  said. 


"When  we  can't  afford  to  put  the  Wc    can't    move    too    fast    and    we 

individual    into    the    field    to    work  can't  afford  to  overstep  our  organi- 

VMth    the   people,   the    Peace   Corps  zational  limits,"  Coffin  said.  "They 

has   come    through   very   well    with  must    realize    that    we    must    stick 

Volunteers."     (  offin     noted         We  with  projects  like  the  l*eace  Corps." 


Herhlock  in  The  Washington  Post 


Peace  Corps 


News  Briefs 


Steps  to  Service  . . . 

The   applicant   is   then   asked   to  cant  has  mentioned  asking  him  to 

furnish  at  least  six  reference^    ;»n«l  rate   the   applicant   on   job   compe- 

preferably  ten  or  twelve     For  col-  lence.  emotional  stability  and  rela- 

lege  students  at  least  three  ot  these  tions  with  other  peopie. 


ates.  junior  college  graduates. 
uimuMi,  older  volunteers,  agricul- 
ture librarians.  he<i!th  prt)(essions, 
lahcu  anvl  hi^h  school  support 
groups. 


I  fberal  .trts  graduates  sometimes 
feel  —  incorrectly  -  ih.it  the  Peace 
Corps  requires  on\\'  \  t'hinteers  '»s  ith 
specific  skills 

They're  wrong  bf*rau»e  two  <»f 
the  major  arra^  of  Peace  (orpf*  *       *       * 

**ork     are    tailor-made     for    the  Mi>re   than    2. (KM)   li^;son   officers 

general  hackground**  of  lil>erai  form  a  direct  link  between  the 
Grt»  gradft:  teaching  and  com-  Peace  (  orps  and  American  college 
munily  development.  '  campuses 

Peace  C  orps  opportunities  for  Appointed  bv  the  university  pres- 
libera!  arts  grads  are  outlined  m  a  ident.  iiaison  otTicers  keep  contact 
n^u    information   booklet    "(  ollece    with  Volunteer  alumni  serving  over- 


should  be  professors  or  administra- 
tive staff  members  In  addition, 
applicants  are  asked  to  intlicate  the 
name  and  address  of  the  v>ne  person 
who  knovss  them  best  It  nia\  be 
a   relative 

Selection 


One  bad  reference  cannot  exclude 
a  camlidate 

Al!  this  information,  together 
with  arn  further  medical  informa- 
tion require*.!,  is  put  m  a  f<.)!der. 
the  applicant  s  permanent  record. 
Ihen  when  a  request  comes  m  from 


Ihis  IS  one  of  the  indefinite  areas  a  country  for  a  group  of  \ Dlunteers 

in   the  Peace  C  orps     When   a   per  with  certain  qualifications,  the  IBM 

son  applies,  he  has  novvay  of  know-  cards  are  run  through  until  all  the 

ing    if   he    will    be    accepted      ()nl\  persons    who    couKl    teach    geology 

one   person   in   six    is   accepted    for  are  sorted  out,  for  example, 
traming.  but  these  statistics  do  not        Selection  for  trainmg  is  done  by 


ne  New 
Diplomacy 

(Editor*!  notot  Hm  folkming  ar. 
tkk  WM  writtMi  by  Mvo  Peace  Corps 
naiversity  prof OMort  in  Ciwdad  Bol- 
ivar, Veaeaiteia.  They  are  RolMrt 
Araove,  wko  huM*  a  B.A.  from  ikc 
University  of  Midunaa  and  an  MA. 
from  the  Fletcker  Seiiool  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  and  Jonathan 
Seely,  a   graduate  of  Dartmouth.) 

Our  role  as  English  teachers 
abroad  has  been  tempered  by  the 
tact  that  wc  arc  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers representing  a  new  concept 
in  U.S.  diplomacy  in  a  politically 
very  sensitive  and  revolutionary 
area,  the  Latin  American  univer- 
sity. As  English  teachers  we  can 
donate  a  technical  skill  needed  by 
the  university.  As  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers,  we  must  also  partici- 
pate in  a  much  wider  circle  of  ideas 
and  social  relationships  which  are 
compatible  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  English  class  and  the  role 
of  teaching,  we  maintain,  must  be 
viewed  within  a  far  mnre  emhrac- 
ing  perspective.  While  here  to  teach 
the  English  language  and  maintain 
the  highest  professional  standards 
in  doing  so,  we  have  also  found  our- 
selves serving  other,  if  not  higher, 
purposes. 

In  the  university  wc  can  serve  a 
useful  role  by  exacting  discipline 
and  honesty  in  examinations,  incul- 
cating habits  of  study  and  research, 
pointing  up  the  use  of  a  library, 
and  counseling  the  siudenis  uubidc 
of  class  In  the  evening  classes  we 
have  used  the  classroom  as  an  in- 
strument for  cutting  across  what- 
ever class  lines  may  exist,  bringing 
people  together  from  all  social 
strata  without  discrimination.  We 
have  used  the  classroom  as  a  me- 
dium in  which  to  elucidate  issues 
and  expand  the  outlook  of  our  stu- 
dents. 


Education  Plus,'  which  is  avail- 
able at  no  cost  from  the  Peace 
C  orps,  Office  of  Puhlic  Affairs. 
Washington.  D    C     20^2^. 

•      •      * 

A  new  1*^  minute  dncumentarv 
sound  film  c^n  the  Peace  (orps  is 
now  available  for  free  showing  by 
college.  CIVIC  or  church  groups 

The    black-and-white    prcMJuction 


seas      They    work    with    local    sup- 
port   groups      And    they    have    in 
formaiion     available     for     poie 
recniiis 

There  arc  liaison  officers  on 
nearly  every  American  campus  To 
locate  the  officer  on  your  campus, 
call  the  presidents  ofTicc. 

»  -^  0 

The     Peace  C  orps  Ve»luntccr,"  a 


give  a  fair  picture,  especially  tt>  col- 
lege students  For  instance,  after  a 
recruiting  program  at  the  I iniver- 
sity   of  Wisconsin   one   out   of   two 

.    ,    applicants  was  hnallv  selected     1  he 
ntial    J  ' 

C  orps 


Peace 


cannot     be     definite 


checking  the  Questionnaire  and 
comparing  such  thmg«i  >««  »!!-round 
experience  and  motivation 

Training 

.Selection  is  not  complete  until  a 


about  selection  prcxredures.  for  it  is  Volunteer   has   finally  been   chosen 

dealing  with  abstracts  such  as  atti  to  go  overseas     During  training  the 

tude     and     motivation,     skill     and  applicant  is  in  a  goldfish  bowl     He 

dedication  j  is  observed  by  faculty  members  at 

The    weeding-out    process    starts  t^e  university  where  he  is  training, 

as  soon  as  the  Questionnaires  get  to  i*nd  bv  Peace  (orps  representatives. 

the  Washington  office     Information  Training  is  devoted  to  providing 


supplements    an    earlier    27-mmute    24-page  momhly.  keeps  Volunteers    ^^^^   applicants    passing   a   citizen-    each    trainee    with    skills    necessary  i    ! 


color    film.       The     Peace    Corps 
v,h:ch  ■Aa>  narrated  bv  Dave  Ciarro- 
way  and  is  «■♦'!!   iv;<il;4h|p 

Another  film  of  campus  inter- 
est i«  "The  Peace  Corp*  in  Tan- 
ganyika/* an  "NBi.  Nev*  produc- 
tion available  at  no  cont.  Three 
•♦peria'iwd  filmpktrip*  —  outlin- 
•ng  **ork  of  \  olunteer*  in  medi- 
cal, agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomic* program*  —  are  aluo 
available. 

Films  and  film<itrips  may  be 
Kx)ked  i'firough  regional  offices  of 
Modern  Talking  Pictures.  Inc  ,  or 
directly  from  the  Peace  Corps. 
Office  of  Public  Affairs.  Washing- 
ton. D  C    20*^2V 


and  friends  of  the  Peace  Corps  all 
over  the  world  briefed 

The  "Volunteer"  nearchrr:  r,;:t 
unuMual  human  ititrrent  (i>toric9 
to  supplement  complete  cover- 
age of  <  .orp»»  projects  and 
progrcHj*. 

The  Volunteer  '  is  available  in 
everv  college  library  m  the  nation, 
and  can  also  be  found  at  public 
libraries  and  in  the  offices  of  cam- 
pus Peace  Corps  liaison  officers. 


U--UI- 
■  i\.aiii  t 


rtiiu  tnantai  status 
check  IS  coded  and  put  on  IBM 
cards  Skills  and  experience  are 
ccxled  ready  for  grouping 

At  the  same  time  references  ;ire 
being  checked  Reference  forms 
are   sent    to   the   persons   the   appli 


Schools  Aided 
By  PC  Teachers 

The  US  public  schvx)l  systems 
temporary  loss  of  teachers  to  the 
Peace  Corps  is  actually  an  invest- 
ment :n  better  teachers,  according 
to  Wayne  O  Reed.  U.S.  Deputy 
Director  of  Education. 

"We  must  set  a  precedent  on  how 
we  husband  our  time."  Reed  said. 
"Fducation  is  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  our  foreign  relations  pro- 
I  ^laiYi   Teachers  that  have  an  oppor- 


tunity  to   see   people   in   a   society 


overseas,  and  understanding  of  the 

V    S    and  contemporary  affairs  ^^^^^   ^^   underdeveloped   can   return 

TvMce  during  training  a  selection  ,  to   the    States    more   valuable   than 
board    views    all    the    infi>rmation  ;  when  thc\  left  " 


One  of  the  favorite  pa«itimes  of 
Peace  C  orps  Volunteers  is  reading, 
but  in  many  project  locations  books 
are  lacking  or  scarce. 

To    counter    this    problem,    the 

Peace  Corps  has  started  a  unique 

How  can    the    Peace  Corps   use    "Booklocker"  program   Study  cases 

vour  particular  skills  in  its  overseas    containing      "yCK)     psiperbacks     are 

projects'*  i  shipped     overseas     to    Volunteers, 

For    many    potential    Volun-    who  use  them  for  reading  material 

teerm,  thi«  q^.eation  is  aniiwered    as    well    as    for   a   source   of   local 

by  one  or  more  npeetal  leaflets    library  material. 

now  availaKle  at  no  eo#t  from        The   titles,   chosen   from   among 

the  Peace  C^rp«.  American      paperback      publishing 

Leaflets  cover  these  specific  top-    lists,  range  from  "Moby  Dick"  to 

ics    engineering,  registered  nurses,    an  annual  crossword  puzzle  collcc- 

trade  and  technical  school  gradu-    tion. 


Page  2 


Basic  Corps 
Requirements 

Basic  requirements  for  the 
Peace  Corps  are: 

1.  A  minimum  age  of  18. 
there  is  no  upper  age  limit 

2.  American  citizenship 

3.  Sound  physical  and 
mental  health. 

4  Married  couples  are  ac- 
cepted if  both  husband  and 
wife  qualify  for  Peace  Corps 
service  and  they  have  no 
dependents  under   18. 

(A  college  degree  is  not 
required  for  all  projects). 


about  a  trainee  and  recommends 
\^hether  or  not  he  shoulii  be  sent 
overseas  A  b.jckground  check  by 
the  (  iNil  Ser\ice  C  (^mmission  and 
a  ps\chological  assessment  is  also 
made, 

Ovrri*eaM 

The  Division  of  Volunteer  Sup- 
port IS  responsible  for  physical 
support  of  the  Volunteer  once  he 
begins  trainmg.  and  for  moral 
support  once  he  is  overseas 

The  liaison  branch  of  thedivi>it,n 
l(X>ks  after  the  Volunteer  as  an  indi- 
vidual   This  IS  a  new  branch  of  the  \  of  foreign  economies  and  societies 
organization  which  handles  any  re-  i  *han  any  textbook  could  ever  hope 
quests  or  suggestions  from  the  field  |  ^^  explain. 
2r.d  any  problems  that  may  arise,  j      "it's    a    two    way   street,"    Reed 

In  short,  the  Volunteer  is  more    said.   "No  country  can  build  a  wall 
than  a  number  to  the  Peace  Corps,    of  sophistication   around   itself.     I 


Reed  agreed  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  investments  v^e  can  make 
in  our  own  future  is  to  b(K)st  our 
foreign  teacher  exchange  program 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  tremen- 
dous idea  ...  all  reports  I  have 
received  have  been  very  positive. 
It  has  a  definite  service  aspect  " 

Reed  believes  that  by  sending 
Volunteers  to  other  countries  to 
teach  the  people,  they  will  return 
to  the  classrooms  of  the  United 
States  with  a  better  understanding 


There  is  time  amid  the  bustle  for 
individual  attention  to  requests  and 


believe  that  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try   lies    in    the    classroom.     The 


applications.  The  Volunteer  and  |  nation  will  bend  and  change  ac- 
prospective  Volunteer  are  the  core  i  cording  to  the  way  the  children 
of  the  organization.  !  are  taught." 
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After  the  Peace  Corps: 
A  New  Self -Knowledge 


-     ''    '       •  lU^^^- -r-^^jTaji'^ 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

of  the  Harvard  Crimson 

R«ticeiice  is  not  a  trait  particularly 
characteristic  of  most  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers. Words  are  hardly  ever  a  scarce 
commodity,  even  when  a  Volunteer  is 
500  miles  of  dirt  road  away  from  the 
nearest  supply  of  cement  or  textbooks. 
One  e\'ening  Georgianna  Shine,  a  Volun- 
teer teaching  English  in  Ghana,  was  talk- 
ing to  the  watchman  at  her  school  com- 
pound. They  discussed  their  families, 
their  villages  ("His  village  is  Ougadou- 
gou,  Upper  Volta;  my  village  is  New 
Britain.  Conn.,  with  85,000  people."), 
their  work,  their  education. 

Mumooney,  the  watchman,  said  to  the 
American  girl  who  had  recently  taught 
him  English,  "This  be  best  way  to  know- 
ing how  world  be.  You  travel,  you  see 
other  man's  way.  other  tribes,  see  white 
man's  way,  see  other  people  and  how  they 
live.  Then  you  go  think  what  the  best  way 
for  you  and  your  people.  You  go  back 
your  village,  talk  to  the  children,  you  tell 
them  other  man's  way.  Then  they  know 
how  world  be,  then  they  be  better 
people." 

Educational    .Adventure 

These  words,  simple  as  they  are,  come 
close  to  describing  what  happens  to  a 
Volunteer  during  his  term  of  service.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  a  profound  educational 
advcniurc,  an  extension  of  ihe  indi- 
viduafs  sphere  of  experience  in  ways 
hardly  possible  at  home.  Having  seen 
'*other  man's  way"  for  two  years,  7(H) 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  will  return  by 
the  end  of  r>ecember  They  will  come 
back  to  their  "villages,"  and  "talk  to  the 
children."  What  these  Volunteers  have 
learned,  and  what  others  will  learn  from 
them,  could,  as  their  numl>eis  grow,  have 
a  significant  effect  on  how  Americans 
view  the  world  and  themselves. 

After  talking  to  several  of  these  return- 
ing Volunteers  it  is  clear  few  fail  to  learn 
from  llicir  Peace  Corps  experience,  or 
avoid  being  changed  by  it  Many  of  the 
changes  are  obvious,  deorgianna  Shine 
wanted  to  study  English  in  graduate 
school,  and  will  now  most  likely  under- 
take African  studies.  Cicoigc  KitH.Mi,  a 
community  developer  in  Colombia,  wil' 
study  that  subject  in  London  next  year 
although  he  majored  in  business  admin- 
istration. Eugene  Schreiber  received  an 
engineering  degree  from  Purdue;  now, 
after  teaching  surveying  and  English  in 
Tanganyika,  he  will  enter  the  foreign 
service.  Other  engineers  and  geologists 
returning  from  Tanganyika  will  enter  law 
schools,  African  .studies  programs,  And 
graduate  schi:H>ls  of  philosophy. 

And  as  one  would  expect,  most  Voiun 
teei"s  learnei.!  a  great  tleal  about  the  coun- 
try   and    the     people    wiih     uhi>m     thev 
worked. 

The  Volunteers  were  instructed  tt^  s'av 
out  of  local  politics,  but  sometimes  thev 
could  not  help  getting  involved,  as  when 
a  local  chief  attempted  to  thwart  a  build 
ing  project  in  Colombia.  But  just  in  the 
nortnal  course  of  existence  the  oppor 
tunities  were  limitless  for  gaining  insights 
into  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
attitudes  of  the  people. 

The  value  to  the  Volunteers  oi  living 
in  another  country  was  not  limited  to  a 
deep  understanding  of  that  society  In 
their  separation  from  the  United  Slates. 
and  in  their  immersion  in  a  different  cul 
ture,  they  gained  a  new  perspective  on 
their  own  country  and  a  new  sense  of 
objectivity. 

George  Kroon  said  "We  don't  want  to 
fall  back  in  the  same  rut."  and  Ralph 
Thomas  expressed  the  hope  that  "I  won't 
join  the  ulcer  brigade."  Returning  Corps- 
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men  manifest  a  critical  understanding  of 
both  domestic  political  affairs  and  such 
programs  as  foreign  Aid.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  will  enter  government 
service  immediately  or  after  further  study. 

If  the  Volunteers  are  able  to  make 
n.ore  reasoned  and  objective  judgments, 
many  have  also  returned  with  a  renewed 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  its 
policies.  Perhaps  this  is  because  many  of 
their  basic  precepts  about  American  life 
for  the  first  time  withstood  severe 
scrutiny.  Kroon  added  that  one  "is  more 
sensitive  to  the  things  that  can  harm 
America,  and  trends  within  the  society 
that  aren't  very  healthy." 

Dr.  Joe  Colmen,  Peace  Corps  research 
director,  said  that  returning  Corpsmen 
tend  to  be  more  tolerant  of  opposing 
ideas,  and  this  too  was  corroborated  by 
the  Volunteers  Cieorgianna  Shine  said 
"You  learn  to  accept  things  without  tak- 
ing them  on  yourself,  although  some- 
times that's  not  so  easy." 

Ihe    most    significant    element    in    the 


educdiioM  of  a  Voiuntcci 


how  ever,  is  tnc 


changes  wrought  in  his  own  personality. 
Simply,  the  Volunteer  learns  to  do  things 
for  himself.  Most  Corpsmen  were  placed 
in  a  position  where  there  was  little  or  no 
structure  to  their  operations.  "You  had 
to  carve  out  your  own  niche"  Cieorge 
Krmm  remarked.  And  there  was  hardly 
any  "expert"  advice  or  supervision.  "No 
one  told  me  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it." 

In  addition.  Volunteers  were  often 
given  tremendous  responsibilities  from 
ihe  'ncginning,  since  I'ney  were  uitcii  the 
most  educated  people  in  the  area.  A 
teacher  in  Nigeria  was  made  headmaster 
of  his  school  (icnc  Schreiber  said  a  sur- 
seyor  in  Tanganyika  could  find  himself 
in  charge  of  ?()()  men.  'We  were  com- 
pleteK  on  our  own.  v\ith  responsibility 
^c  would  not  have  for  another  seven  or 
ten  years,  if  we  were  in  the  States  " 

lli^h-l^vcl    KeHpoiiHihility 

W'hil*  some  Voluntccfs  felt  they  had 
had  tf?  opportunity  to  be  on  their  own 
in  college,  all  noted  that  the  intensity  of 
their  Peace  C  orps  experience  was  in- 
cvMii^>aidi»ic  vviili  any  other  in  a  (Ques- 
tionnaire answered  by  rt-turning  Corps- 
men  the  question  "What  did  vou  like  best 
about  vour  service"  most  often  drew  the 


a  high  level  of  responsibility  with  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  and  initiative" 

Dr  ( Olmen,  wht>  is  currently  com- 
piling the  results  of  the  tests  administered 
to  returning  Volunteers,  said  that  the  m- 
ilividual  Corpsman  was  subjected  to  far 


EUGENE  SCHREIBER,  o  graduate  of  Purdue,  and  a  Volunteer  in  Tanganyika,  instructs 
a  student   in   proper   surveying    techniques. 


more  severe  challenges  than  he  had  faced 
in  college,  ui  ilial  a  person  of  his  age 
would  meet  in  the  United  States.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  average  Vol- 
unteer grows  up  \cr\  quickh  (1c\cU*ps 
a  poise  and  self  rt'hanco  srUicin  f>iufii! 
in  people  o\  his  age. 

But  It  IS  a  qiiu't  self  confidence,  tli.st 
does  not  m.tndest  itself  in  hr.iv  ado  M.iin 
Volunteers  are  actually  cmi^.irr.isscd  (n 
press  coverage  which  nlake^  Ihem  out  to 
be  a  collection  oi  i^eniuses  or  supermen 
"Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  phoiiv  when  I 
read  stories  about  us.  ( leorgiar.n.i  Shine 
said.  I  heir  altitude  !.  best  described  <is 
self-assurance  tcinn«Tf».l  Kv  ^  hi:n'.:!;t> 
built  up  after  two  vears  oi  almost  unre 
mitting  frustration  I  he  challenges  ot 
their  ]ob  were  so  severe,  th.il  after  two 
years  many  fee!  they  can  haniile  )ust 
about  aiivliiiiig  dial  comes  aiong  Hur 
thev  also  nnderstaml.  as  Ralph  Ihom.is 
pt^ints  out.  that  everv thing  c.innot  he 
done  at  once,  or  ever.  an».i  that  t>nc  li.is  tc« 
learn  to  settle  for  the  pi>ssihj<v  IvervoiH- 
has  grand  visums  uhen  they  mI  oui.  l>i!( 
for    mosi.    like    Miss   Shine,      success    he 


comes  making  your  students  understand 
the  past  tense." 

Perhaps  education  is,   in  the  end,  get- 
ting   In   know    i>neself      .And    this,    above 
ill    happens   U)   Peace  (orps   Volunteers 
!ti  t.icing  the  tests  and  challenges  ut  ihcu 
jot^s  !hi-\   citnu'  >->  know    their  c)wn  capa- 
hditics  and  liriiitations,  .ind  fn^n  this  self 
know  ledge    springs    their    self-c^^mfidence 
.And  It  IS  diis  oppiutunitv   fc»r  self  know! 
edge  thai  nu>sl  ot   lliern  fourui   lacking  hi 
their  v-oilege  careers     "(  «.illege  is  a  shell, 
a    half-life'     savs    (levwgianna    Shine,    he- 
cause   one   only    knows    things    micllectu 
allv,  not  through  experience. 

I  tie  Pc.ice  Corps  Volunteers  now  re- 
turning have,  like  Mumooney  the  watch- 
m;<n  heen  learning  the  '■i>ther  man's 
wav."  ,ind  ihus  have  come  to  understand 
themselves  ami  their  country  with  deeper 
tfiSight  Thus  »<H>,  they  will  be  better 
teachers  of  their  ciiildren.  and  better  citi- 
zens of  a  wiser  .;nd  m*>re  humane  nation 


GEORGE  KROON  trudges  down  a  rood 
Kroon,  a  business  administration  major 
car«ttr    in    community    development. 


in  Colombia  betv»reen  two  young  friends. 
at  Cioremont  College,   is  now  intent  on   a 


Chuckles  from 
the  Moil  bag 

Ihe    follovMni;    excerp's    are    fton-t 
,.pplic.it*oii    forms   ,tnd    Uom    refc 
i-f)v.cs   of    \  ohinteers    .md    v^txild  he 
\  oiiHitcc!  >^    n-ccivod    h\     the    Pcitc 
(  .Ti'N    Division  of   Selection: 

io'-  ncscription:  "Connector  of 
^teel  girdles." 

\\^     never    h  id    .i    fiscal    cvanii 

!).it  !on 

I  list.    1    thi>ught    vcHi    h.ai   to   ho 
.111  Ingiish  major  to  teach  Inglish: 

■■.'\bout    emotion,   he   can   take   it 

,   .  r         I     .  •  .  ,     ,-.        .1      " 

"And  when  he  was  in  the  mental 
hospital  with  T  B.  .  .  ." 

Are.t     preferences        'Furope  — 
Rome,  Ciermany,  1  ondon.  Havvan 
I   would  prefer  these  countries  Ih*- 
tause   of   their  highei    ctdtures   and 
more  scenic  travel  areas." 

What  do  you  want  to  accom- 
plish: "1  need,  want,  and  must 
have  a  job  " 

'Hasn't  been  arrested  as  yet.' 

Primary  skills:  "I  don't  remem- 
ber." 
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At  Least  in  Part 

PEACE  CORPS:  A  Woman's  World? 


By  BONNIE  MARSH 

of  The  Minnesota  Daily 

Is  it  really  a  woman's  world  — 
as  they  say? 

Women  in  the  Peace  Corps  have 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  test 
the  worldwide  aspect  of  this  Ameri- 
can adage,  and  they  report  that 
women  do,  indeed,  wield  even  more 
iritluence  around  the  world  than  is 
commonly  suspected. 

This  makes  the  woman  in  the 
Peace  Corps  more  important  than 
IS  commonly  suspected,  according 
lo  Nan  McEvoy,  deputy  director  of 
Africa  programs  and  one  of  the 
(  orps"    'leading  ladies." 

Almost  one-third  ot  the  Volun- 
iccrs  in  most  projects  are  women, 
she  explained,  "because  women 
roil  ml  i)ul  the  picture"  on  a  project 
For  example,  WDmen  can  bring 
hygienic  practices  into  the  home, 
uhere  they  are  most  important.  A 
nuin  Volunteer  can  teach  rU«<ive*.  in  ' 
how  to  burv  garbage,  but  a  woman 
can  ^o  into  home>  and  teach  how 
to  care  tor  and  feed  babies  health- 
full  v    or  how   to  wash  dishes 

In  short,  women  seem  to  have  a 
unigue  role  abroad,  a  role  second- 
ary to  thoir  regular  assignments. 
v^htch  c.in  be  summed  up  as  combi- 
nation home  economics  teacher  — 
4  H  (  lub  leader  hygiene  consul- 
tant interior  dectuator  child 
Ctiic    k^oiiMili.int  — 'betitian. 

Ihr  Pc.icc  (  or{'«s  needs  auaiified 
women.  "In  t.ict.  I  would  s.tv  that 
if  every  qi.,tlifk-il  worn. in  in  the 
United  Stat.,-  v\crc  to  a['>pl\  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  couKi  use  hei," 
Mj^    McF\o\  s.iid 

Hit  wh.it  docs  "  qiiaiihed  ■  mean? 
Ht  re  .IS  in  .ill  I'eate  Corps  selec- 
tion enter  1.1,  complexities  enter. 
Oik-  LoiJiilrv  inav  ,jsk  for  i  *^  fejiis- 
;.iLiI  imrscs  wh*>  speak  I  rench.  for 
example,  .trul  th's  liniifs  the  tielil 
However  ou  [no)eets  such  as  eom- 
rtv'iriit\  development  (jtialifie.ilions 
may  he  less  limiting,  ami  this  is  the 
Opportunilv  for  .1  worn. in  with  no 
parlK.  iii.ir  skill 

"A   Ifttie  knowledge  .ibout  ni.mv 
things    IS    oi'viouslv    useful.      Mrs 
McEvoy    s.iid       I  he    key    word    in 
Volunteer     selection     is      ■.iltitudc." 
and      ii^K       .litveiitiii  «MiN        vei\.itiie 

ihut  requiie  imagina{it>n  anil  a  h(.)st 
of  ideas 

Some      women      arc      especially 
trained  h\  the  f*eace  (  orps  to  teach 


How  to  Join 

1.  Fill  out  the  application 
Questuinr  .life  V\>u  can  get 
ont  ffi'm  \oiir  liaison  i>f!iccr 
on  can1ptl^,  fri>m  vour  post 
office  or  h\  mailing  the  cou 
pon   in  this  paper 

2.  Next,  take  the  new  non- 
competitive    placement     test 
MVNo  hours)  on  campus  or  at 
t  nearh\  (  ivil  Service  Office 
\sk     \our    liaison    officer    or 

write  the  Peace  (orps  for  a 
full  list  o{  addresses  and  the 
dale  of  the  next  exam. 

'  Your  application  data. 
your  test  and  your  references 
help  to  determine  the  kind  of 
a-'Signment  for  which  you  are 
Kcst  qualified.  If  your  train- 
ing or  experience  match  that 
of  a  request  from  abroad,  you 
Will  receive  an  invitation  to 
training  You  may  accept,  de- 
cline, or  state  a  preference 
for  another  assignment 


PEACE  CORPS  WOMEN  have  proven  fheir  ability  to  adapt  Maimda 
Ann  DuBose,  a  graduate  of  Florida  State  University,  scooli  around 
as   a   public    health    nurse  on   St.    Lucio 


VOLUNTEER  MARY  JO  WEEKS,  a  teacher  at  Mile  Ten,  a  remote  village 
in  North  Borneo,  has  organiied  her  students  into  o  Girl  Guide  unit. 
Mary   Jo,    23,    is   a  graduate   of  Southern    Methodist    University. 


luiiriiion  o\  hsgiene  Hut  ow  the 
other  hand,  spontaneous  c<ises  may 
arise  where  .1  Volunteer  h.is  ,in  op 
pt)rtunit',  t(i  le.ich  a  .Saturd.iv  class 
in  home  decor. itmg  It  is  here  th.it 
.1  wi>m.in  h.is  a  unique  opf>ortunit\ 
lo  tap  fier  knowleilge   .is  .1  woman 

American  women  .ire  tnou^hi  up 
with  sound  attitudes  abtuit  cle.mli 
ness.  nulritu^n.  C(H>king,  and  home 
dectuating  skills  A!thi>ugh  thev 
ma\  ni>f  know  it.  thev  .ire  often 
equipped  h\  this  exposure  .done  to 
te.ich  .uui  ti>  set   .m  ex.imple 

C  h.irU>tte  Hough.  .1  Volunteer 
wht>  has  recently  returned  from  a 
teaching  assignment  m  the  Philip 
pines,  tells  this  anecdi>(e  about  set- 
ting an  ex.imple  The  women  m 
the  settlement  where  she  lived  hail 
wo  furniture  in  their  homes  - 
simpiv  b.ire  floors 

When  ^lls^  Mouiih  ariiveil,  she 
arranged  her  horiic  .is  .ittr.ictivelv 
.IS  she  ciHiM  while  >tili  maintaining' 
the  Peace  (  orps  idea!  of  simple. 
modest  living  She  planted  flowers 
around  bcr  house,  furnished  it  in 
bambvH).  and  then  built  a  fence 
around  it  A  bamboo  bed  cost  her 
$1  <  American  money)  in  a  furni- 
ture store  in  a  nearby  village. 

Ihe  Filipino  women  were  curi- 
ous, of  course.  abt)ut  her  home 
After  Miss  Hough  became  ac 
quainted  in  the  community,  they 
began  io  visit  her  One  wom:.,n, 
after  many  visits,  came  one  day 
and  asked  how  much  the  bed  had 
cost  Five  peM^."  So  the  woman 
pulled  out  f.-'c  pesos  and  asked  Miss 
Hough  to  buy  a  bed  the  next  time 
she  went  to  the  village  on  the  bus 

Soon  all  the  women  in  town 
wanted  beds,  and  Miss  Hough  had 
to  use  a  Peace  Corps  truck  to  carry 


.ill  the  Sevis  h.K  k  to  the  settlement 

It  IS  (.lillkult  lor  men  io  establish 
this  kind  of  r.ip[Hirl  with  women, 
\1iss  Hou)ih  >.iid  AmefKcUi  wv>men 
.ire  prep.irei.1  In  their  experience  to 
set  examples  of  clean  homes,  per- 
son.il  cleanliness  ,irul  cre.itivitv 


pr».)blem  in  Chile,  however.  Miss 
BiK'gl!  saiil  a  problem  not  un- 
commiin  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
■'A  nice  v\oman  is  i\oi  seen  alone 
on  the  streets,  ■  she  said,  and  this 
id  ten  limits  a  Volunteer  However, 
the    men    Volunteers    <iiul    (  hilean 


Alttiougn  me  people  in  the  com-    " 


...,^.-L  «. 


U      -  _ 
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nuinilv  .icciised  bcr  of  working 
like  .1  man,"  .ictu.dlv  the  men  did 
not  resent  her  brmging  these  new 
ideas  to  their   women.   Miss  Hough 

said         I  fie     uomen     .tr*-     nfio'p     v,«^ry 

[HmeituI  in  the  Philippines  because 
ihev  control  the  purse  strings  and 
run  the  hmisehold  while  the  mcr 
hsh  Ihcretore.  the  men  welcome 
devices  which  make  their  women 
more  eflicient. 

Iii^rniiity     WvM    Tool 

In  le.iehin^  this  efficiencv,  m- 
i!enui!\  IS  the  best  too!  of  the 
wom.ui      \oliinteir.      Miss      H(>ugh 

S.Uli 

In  the  Philippines,  living  condi- 
tions were  no  [Toblem  for  the 
women,  but  wh.it  about  other  parts 
of  the  world'  C  icnerally  wonien 
Volunteers  are  not  sent  to  places 
where  it  would  be  tiH>  difficult  for 
them  to  live,  but  on  the  other  hand. 
Volunteers  are  not  usually  excluded 
mvwherc  on  the  basis  of  sex  alone 

Janet  Hv>egli.  who  served  two 
years  on  a  C  bile  commumtv  devel- 
opnicni  project,  said  living  condi- 
tions arc  \nc  icasi  o\  ihe  problems 
a  woman  Volunteer  has  to  face 
She  ccckcd  on  a  wix>d  stove  and 
had  no  refrigerator,  but  said  she 
adjusted  with  no  ditriculty.  The 
nationals  are  used  to  living  without 
these  conveniences,  she  said,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  quickly  an  out- 
sider can  learr;  to  do  without. 

Women  do   encounter  a  special 

Peace  Corps  News 


would     escort"  her  in  town 

App.irentiv,  then,  the  stereotvpe 
of  a  woman  Volunteer  living  m  .t 
muil  hut  surrounded  by  na.tives  is 
false 

In    the    first    place,    women    arc 
sent  onI\    where   there  ah:   jobs   fi^r 
them  to  \\o        anil  jobs  lio   not   ni 
elude  clearing  the  jungle 

.Secondly,  most  societies  are  verv 
protective  ti»ward  wiinun  Ihe 
classic  ex.imple  is  the  cimmiunitv 
that  hec.ime  so  worried  a^eujl  the 
s.ifetv  v!  .1  Vvuiii--.!!  Volunieei  un 
(heir  opiruem  neglected  by  the 
I  Peace  Corps)   that  thev    {\)sted  two 


24-hour-.i-dav  guards  bv  her  house 
\c.  no  guests  could  get  in  without 
her  [>ermission  'duests"  included 
the  W^luntcer  s  own  visitors. 

In  Africa,  where  most  job  re- 
quests .ire  fv>r  teachcf^.  the  govern- 
ments   are    eager    lo    provide    good 

MOllMllg      U»I       <lll      illCM       icf1l.llCI.S.      cJIIVi 

Peace  (  orps  Volunteers  therefore 
have  quite  adequ.ite  facilities,  with 
few  exceptions 

It  IS  evident  from  the  fact  that 
only  oryj  third  of  th.  rc.iee  Corps 
Volunteers     are     women     that     the 


1^ 


eace     (orps     is     not     a     woman's 


world  It  IS  evident  too,  that  there 
are  m.inv  places  the  Peace  Corps 
goes  .ind  many  things  ;t  does  that 
women  simpIv  cannot  help  with 
Hut  there  is  .1  new  realization  of  the 
import. uKc  of  American  women 
.ihro.id  in  \  oiunteer  capacities,  and 
11  IS  this  reah/.ition  wfiieh  leads  the 
(  orps  to  seek  qualified,  versatile 
v\orTien  loi  overseas  duty. 


For  further  information,  complete  this  form  and  mai'  to; 
PtACE     CURPSf     Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Washinfton.  D   C  20525 


Mr    Mrs    Miss 
Address  


Date 


CoUeae  or  Univi^rsitv 


level  at  present  time  (circle  one)      12     3     4     Grad  Degree 

Major 

Major  field  of  experience  outs'de  of  school;  (Jobs,  Farm  background,  hobbies,  etc.) 


Date  you  could  enter  training 
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T1i*«tr«  Arts  P»pTtintnt 


A  Vine-Leaf  For  'Hedda' 


George  Sher 


Jasper  Deeter's  production  of  Hedda  Gabler,  presented  here  this  weekend,  was 
an  outstanding  achievement,  a  fine  treatment  of  a  difficult  play.  What  flaws  there  were 
(and  there  were  some)  were  far  outweighed  by  the  play's  highly  unified  and  moving 
execution. 

Hedda  Gabler  is  an  extremely  complex  play ;  it  has  five  major  characters,  each  of 
whom  has  his  own  motives  for  influencing  the  action.  Like  a  master  juggler,  Ibsen  keeps 
them  all  in  a  delicate  balance. ____ — 

The  plot  develops  from  inside;  twenty-nine;  a  Hedda  that  sional,  but  unfortunately  it 
the  characters  are  brought  to-  yearned  for  the  courage  to  w  a  s  the  wrong  dimension, 
gether  and  left  to  simmer.  As  "wear  vine-leaves  in  her  hair,'*  Tesman  in  the  script  is  a  lacon- 
4n  a  Greek  tracedv  thp  Ritua-  ^**  '®'  ^^^"^  ^*  greatest  act  ic  and  naive  toiler,  unoriginal 
tion  at  the  begJnni'ni  of  Hedda  !;' .*^"f*^f, '^^"k**  "*''*  "^^f"  ?  but  earnest;  Tesman  in  the  pro- 
contains  already  the  seeds  of  «lTh  J  *-  ?*  •*"ti  *''*  k  iJ^^t^o"  ^as  a  glib,  bumbling, 
its  own  destruction.  **i*^V«  ^fi  if  .k"''*'**k^-  '^**?  bypi-ractive  httle  man  straight 
_  _^  .  .  X  ^v--  ****  *"  Eilert  the  embodiment  out  of  a  TV  situation  comedv 
Jasper    Deeter     caugh      this  of  her  own  refusal  to  compro-  This  discrepancy  was  rcflS 

S^Tr   hf«  %'^Lu!!'r!''ii^''^  /^    Y2'  ""*^  ^'^*'  "'*'  *"^  ^""^  P-^***^*  i"  Mr.  Glazer's  handling  of  the 

der  his  direction  the  play  be-  Eilert    to   his   own    destruction  numerous    *hms"    and    "fancy 

came    a    va.Ht    mechanical    se-  i„    the   hopeless    hope   that    he  thats,"    These  are  the  reactions 

quence  moving  slowly   but   in-  may   have  the  courage  to  sue-  of  a  slightly  slow  individual  to 

exorab  y    towards^    Us    conclu-  ceed   where  she  failed;  a  Hed-  a   situation   which   he  does  not 


Dtonr>onds  —  Watches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Wotch   Repoirs  —  Jewelry  Repoirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   Moody  Sfreof,   Wolfliom 

Waltham'i  Finest  Jetrelry  Store 


SpMiol 


TW  4-4080 


beinc    enacted      At    times    the    ^    "' k"- '  '11  Ti' W''"':'  V'^    """'^^    ^'"^^'      1  csman    appc 

oeing    enacita.     /vi    ximes    ine    da  who  is  all  danced  out,  afraid    as  a   caricature    w  h '^  r  c  a  s  he 

r.'!^."'.*"^,  ''l'^_.''..='"«_*"!'^^   »he   is  pregnant   by  a  husband   .should    hav'rVrn*incd    mcr. ly 


s- 
not 
but 


with    three    characters    pausing  whom  she  loathes,  facing  a  fu-  a   stereotypt^     For   lUKlda    Tt 

and    then    crossing    simultane-  ture    of    intolerable    boredom,  mans    uUimate    lau  t    ^^^^ 

©usly  at  the  utterance  of  some  Miss  Roberts  showed  us  a  Hed-  that     he    was     a     buffmm     b 

ko-    line.    At    other    times    the  da  with  no  way  out.  sVmpIy    thiTt    he    was    an    utter 

characters  formed   striking      t-         ,  *       *  \       *^         .  Minpiy    nun    ne    was    an    uiier, 

tie  v;gnettes.  as  in  the  dialogue  ,,i?^''i;^  '^/^  xj^  i^'"    '<''"^'  crashing  bore, 

between    Hedda.    Tesman,    and  ^.*l^!"^"^'?«   ,^^^^"'.   -^V'^"        U   Tesman    was    more    inter- 
Brae 
sat 


WALTHiu^M 
BOOK  &  CARD  SHOP 

346  Moody  Street 

899-4596 

complete  line  of  poperbockt  —  2-day  ordering  service 

(everything  from  Fanny  Hill  to  Freud) 


aehrduHngwhK-h    Tesman  il^/^n^rvT'^r^  h.  M"^  ^"'?  't  -ti^g    tharhe  Th  o  uld    have 

:    between    the     two    others.  Mr^    f     ^^.Th     Af.       ^^^'"^'"''^  been,  then   Lovborg    (Cy   New- 

jerking     his     head     back     and  J^"    ^^Ti^^n^n/  (the    "inT"'^  *">   ^^^  ^'""^^^  '^^  ^    ^''"^ 

forth  like  a  puppet  on  a  string  l^^l'     j  *j^ad     f   home  "which  ^^^^^'^''S'  ^^  »''«  t«»d.  is  a  truly 

as  each  spoke  in  his  turn.    Al-  ^!^Z^A  k^?,^  ^..vi^  4  i        IrJ^  creative  individual  all  but  con- 

—     rhe     action     punctuated  t,*^?"i'^>^»y'^  marked  a  turning  ^„^^j  ^     ^  „„:__,.    _    ._:. 

nforced    the   quiet    ten-  F,"^'i '"   ^'^'   relationship  with  ,j^„j   ^J^^^,    ^^ 

the  lines,  J^^^^'    Y^^%  P^''^>  f      "^'^  u  ^   '^  ^<*    >^"*   ^^'own 

same   lack  of  emotion  as  tlio.se  ^,, „    _    „,: 


ways     the     action     punctuated 
and    rei 
aion  of 

Much   of    the    credit    for   the  that  preceded  it)  Miss  Abramo- 

play's    success    belongs    to    the  witz  rapidly  gained  credibility. 

actors.     Best    of    all    was    Judy  Her     performance     clunnj.'     tlie 

Herberts     as     Hedda.      Her     im-  last      temptation      of      Lovborg 

menselv     poi.sed     rhararli*ri»a-  w:>c   touc'^'n?   •"   its  i^imdici* v 

tion,  at  oiivc  caustic  and  sensi-  She     and     Miss     Roberts     riin- 

tive.     dominated    the    play    al-  forced   one   another  constantly. 

most     completely.      Her     voice,  Ihtida's    for(<'fijl    and    raucous 

gestures,      and      facial      expres-  voire     rut     throuKh      ht-r     soft, 


^    sumed  by   his  passions,  a   bril- 

redeemed.    What 
at   first,   how- 
ever,   was    a    slightly    priggish 
young    man    with    an    exagger- 
ated sense  of  sin.    This  impres 
sion  was  partially  dispelled  by 
some    fine    earnest    acting:,    but 
Ihe  peaks  were  not  maintained. 
LovbofR   was  also  hindered   by 
Mr.     Newitt's     awkard.    herky 
jerky      jccsticulation,      reminis 
cent     of     an     old  time     movie. 


SUNDAY  EVENING    DEC.    15     AT  8  O'CLOCg 

JOIII^  HOI  K.  IH.U. 

''Sex,  Science  and  Theology  vs. 
Growth  Rates" 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  -  fiaiasbtf*  St  c»r.  Hentinftst  Avt  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  PJI.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


the  Moderator 


sions      were      startlinrlv      true.    *^w»rt  cnt'  likt    a  kiiift    through    -  ...  •  j    i 

The     Hedda     Ci  a  b  I  e  r    that    i>ulter  *  '"^^^   ^^^^   would    have    been 


emerged  was  a  woman  ob-  David  Cla/rr  just  rni^'-« d  as 
sessed  with  the  idea  of  "darins:  Ttsnian  The  thMracltr  hv  cre- 
to     live,"     yet     disillusioned    at    ated    was    proporly    one  (iitntn- 


niovkn^    if    underplayed    sound 
ed     iiH  redibly     pompous     when 

(Vontiuued  on  Paqe  7) 
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Pop  Goes  the  Easel 


Paul  Solman 


"Pop  art"  is  now  on  display  at  the  Rose  Art  Museum.  The  Brandeis  museum  has 
jKThHps  the  most  siKniricant  '*i>oi)  art"  collection  of  any  university  in  the  world  and 
is  soon  KoiriK  to  send  a  pari  of  its  collection  on  a  national  tour;  its  *'iK>p  art"  is  a  major 
attraction  (if  this  travelliuK  exhibition.  The  current  show  at  the  Rose  is  another  tour- 
ing exhibition,  this  one  from  the  CiuKKenheim  Museum  in  New  York.  In  conjunction 
with  this  exhibition  and  the  Poses  art  series  Mr.  I^wrence  Alloway,  curator  of  the 
Gugfii'nheim,  gave  a  lecliiro  this 


IS 


NEW 


p;!i... 
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WALTHAM  MOTOR  INN 

Rt*pri>st*r)t  irt.)     \hi'     ultimate     ir»     functiinol     vjcsijfi     and     comfort, 
t^f    Wolthotn    M  /t    )l     Ififi    i>    lo    the    heo(!      if     tfv    worl.i  s    >vCientlfiC 


past    Tuesday    on   "pop   art." 

Mr  AUoway  iK'gan  llu'  t-ve- 
ning  by  des^-ribing  huiiself  as 
a  rrilir  and  said  ihai  he  wa.s 
going  lo  try  lo  recotu-ile  ttie 
iis'.ia!  a r>t'*H"" '■'*'"  tM'lween  art 
history  and  art  criticism  in  dis 
cussing  "ix>p  art  "  Except  for 
certain  basic  assertions  about 
the  nature  of  "pop  art,"  he  did 
little  to  bridge  the  «ap.  Ills 
lustory  amounted  lo  a  few  anec- 
dotes and  a  conclusion  that  he 
cailtni     "sociological  '     wtuch     I    original  work 


a  very  interesting  one. 

"Pop  art"  has  taken  several 
basic  roads  One  is  reproduc- 
lion  of  a  single  frame  of  a  comic 
strip    Roy   Liechtenstein,  a  Rut- 


dinners  and  on  and  on. 

But  wliat  makes  these  things 
"pop  art?"  According  to  Mr. 
Aiiuw«i>,  liifae  "ariisis"  use  ihe 
hitherto    discarded     images    of 


gers    professor    who    has    come  the  mass  media,  the  truly  "pop- 

io    the    fore    in    the    "pop    art"  ular"    imagery    of    the    United 

movement,  uses  "Mary  Worth"  States,   in  order   to  serve   "aes- 

as  tiis  point  of  departure.   This  thetic "  ends    They  are  not  try- 

'  departure"  consists  of  blowing  ing    to    reach    a    mass   audience 

up   the    picture   onto    a    canvas,  but  they  do  use  'mass  appeal." 

usually   3  4   feet   on  a  side  and  Now   comes   the  cornerstone   of 

altering    very    little    of    the  Mr.    Alloway's    ideology.    It    is 
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RfNC     JENNINGS 


wil  dis<'uss  later  Other  than 
that,  he  tried  to  let  the  slides 
"sfK'ak  for  themselves   ' 

Sever  al  works  elicited  laughs; 
the  novelty  was  pleasing  to 
some  lint  to  those  of  lis  who 
have  t>een  exposed  to  "|><){)  art  ' 
iM'fore.  in  The  K(Kse  Art  Mu 
seum,  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York,  and  •>ls«'- 
where,  the  kuk  (if  there  ever 
was  one)  is  ^one.  C'onsetpn'nl  ly, 
I  fourui  lM)ih  the  le<-tuifr  and 
th»'  material  quite  dull  The 
to[)ic  of  "po[)  art  '  as  vial)le 
aesthetic    expression,    however. 


able  in  photo  offsets  are  mag- 
nified as  well,  a  manifestation 
of  Seurat's  "pointihsm"  accord- 
ing to  Mr    Alloway. 

Another  teihnique  is  that  of 
silk  .screen  t)r  serigraphy  Here 
the  "artist"  can  reproduce  any 
image  as  often  as  he  wants  with 
or  without  modification  A  can- 
vas now  at  the  Ho.se,  "Troy,"  is 
a  result  of  this  pr(K"ess  The 
same  color  photo  of  Troy  t>ona- 
hue  s  printed  in  neat  rows  and 
covers  the  entire  surface  Other 
■pop  art"  wt>rks  are  paintings 
of    C'amjtbeH's    soup    cans,    TV 
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Ford  Motor  Company 
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THE  fOO,000-M!UE 
ENGINEERING  TEST 
THAT  SET  OVER  100 
NEW  MIORID  RECORDS 


It  began  Septembfv  ?1  in  Honda,  when  a  team  of  four 
1964  Comets,  s|:>ecially  equipf)ed  and  prepare<:1  for 
hiyn  sp''^'d  drivifig  ','.'\  out  to  do  the  equivalent  of  four 
earth  Of  bitsat  Do/turKT  InternationGi  Speedway-  100,000 
miles  at  spetxJs  well  over  100  rinles  ar,  hour,  round 
the  cicxk  for  40  days,  through  weather  fair  and  foul. 

They  did  it,  a!i  four  of  them,  and  they  mode  history! 
They  did  it  m  the  full  glare  of  pubhc ity.  In  semi  tropical 

ht<^<~>t       In     trio    liiiiHi    r\t     ♦r»rror>>inl     t  r-ii  ■<-»  I  I  c     ♦>>/-»♦     trirn~t<*'~i     fvA//-* 

hurr:rane'.,  IrKi^xiiog  t;rne  out  for  refueling  and  mamte- 
nonce,  the  lead  car  averaged  over  108  miles  an  hour, 
topphnq  over  liOO  national  and  world  records!* 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  was  an  engineering  trial 
—  the  most  grueling  test  of  staying  power  and  dutobility 
ever    d^mnrxied   of   a    new   oor.   Oniy    neu'    pcifcvlton 


could  sland  the  f>uiu,iunent  dished  out  to  parts  and 
components  hour  otter  hour,  mile  after  mile.  Braices, 
engines,  transmissions,  ignition  systems — every  single 
part  a  f>awn  in  a  gnm  gartie  of  truth  or  consequence. 
With  totol  product  quality  the  stake.  And  they  all  come 
tfuouqh  bands  down! 

Nov/  tfiot  it's  over  and  in  the  record  books,  what  does 
it  mean?  New  proof  of  ford-built  stamina  and  duro- 
L  iity!  New  evidence  that  Ford  built  means  better  built! 
Yes-- and  more,  it  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  confidence 
and  creot  ve  know  how,  tfie  spirit  anci  spunk  of  Ford 
Motor  Company  s  engineering,  siyimy  arid  rrianufoc- 
tunng  team  — men  who  finci  rewarding  adventure  in 
tectinical  breakthroughs. 

More  proof  of  the  exciting  things  that  happen  at  Ford 

Motor   Company   to   bring    brighter   ideas  and    belter- 


u..;u  . .  *^  »t--,  A : 
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that  "pop  art"  decontextualizes 
popular  objects  Thus  once  a 
comic  strip,  a  grey  painting  of 
an  American  flag,  or  a  TV  din- 
ner are  in  the  environment  of 
a  gallery  or  a  museum,  they 
must  be  taken  as  art.  In  other 
words,  as  soon  as  someone  tells 
you  .something  is  a  work  of 
art,  you  must  accept  it  as  such: 
I  urge  e  v  e  r  y  o  n  t-  to  i  efuse 
such  blind  acceptance  vetiem- 
ently.  Art  must  be  considered 
on  Its  own  merits,  not  t'lie  »o- 
cicvl  status  whicti  Its  advocates 
have  attained  nor  the  wealth 
that  is  behind  it.  Art  can  be 
art  m  a  dormitory  room,  a  cave, 
a  churcti  or  a  mu.seum.  That  ari 
object  IS  placed  in  any  one  of 
these  does  not  determine  its 
aesttieti<>  nature  That  is  to  be 
decided  by  thos*^'  who  see  the 
work  Hie  more  trained  these 
observers  are.  the  nore  valid, 
in  all  probability,  will  t>e  their 
ub-servations.  This  implies  that 
a  museum  curator  will  have  a 
more  highly  developed  .sensibi- 
lily  than  the  average  man  It 
still  does  not  give  him  the  rigtit 
to  dictate  taste  And  wiiere 
something  is  situated  has  vi-ry 
little  to  do  witii  iLs  real  arlialic 
valuf 

Ml       .Alloway     made    an(»ther 
remark    \{v  wa>  d.^ked  wliat  dis 
tingui.shed      {x)i)    art  '    from    ttie 
ot>jects      It         repre.senls  Hi.>i 

answf-r  was  based,  again,  on  tne 
••context  ••  However,  tie  added: 
**Tt»e  very  fact  ttiat  someone 
ha.s  asked  this  indicitt-s  that 
pop  art"  rai.M'.s  oiJestions  .simi- 
kai  l>/  t.iw.^t  y,i  all  art.  ;  vj Liv  :;tiLjn.i 
concerning  the  nature  of  art) 
thus  sliaring  m  attril)utes  of 
all  art'  (this  quote  i>  para- 
phrased) The  iK>int  is  the  same 
as  before  I  can  hand  my  friend 
anything;  anct  say,      how  do  you 

like    JMV     rwlA^     \Aii\r\t     4%f    ..r-»')"'     T"*-... 

fiirtlH  r  away  froin  accepted 
artist  K  standards  P.  i^,  trie  more 
lie  will  prot>ably  question  my 
remark,  tlie  more  he  may  ques- 
tion the  nature  of  art  This  tias 
no  lK*aring  on  my  object's  aes- 
thetic characteristics  or  lack  of 
ttiem  At  t)est,  he  can  say  my 
oi>je(t  IS  unco.i\eritional,  '  and 
even  this  can  Ik*  .said  only  when 
I  b<-gin  handing  h\i\\  \h\iMj^  it 
Is  interestim;  to  note  that  even 
''tH>p  art  '  iias  become  a  good 
deal  conventionalized  in  the 
past   few   years 

Top  art"  IS  easy  to  joke 
aU>ut  Tlie  temptation  to  fl<»  .so 
IS  extraordinary  But,  I  am 
afraid,  n  ti.j.,  to  Ix-  (trait  with 
Very  .->«-rn>u>l;)  This  i^  ht'e<j>i.se 
it  favsiL-^  on  Mw  \i"tv  niltnrr  ,  t, 
feeds  off.  That  is.  it  uiili/r-  .id- 
vertising,  comic  hook-  .iii.i  IV 
dinners  and  at  the  s.i.iic  tune 
accepts  t'hi  in  as  "cultot.d  pre- 
nu-sc-  l!  .(!-..»  h.is  thi-  irri-sis- 
tihli-  siiuo  .ippcal  of  l)randisti- 
iio4  lliMsc  vcr>-  imai4e>  i^hich  are 
Us<-(i  to  manipulate  the  ma.s^es, 
dul>oui>4  inom  .irl."  ao<i  inu.-> 
liberating  tliiiu  fr.mi  their 
ba.ser  functions  Mr  Alloway 
said  that  if  rie  might  delve  into 
a  bit  of  socioi.;k{y  he  would  .say 
that  pop  art"  is  the  art  of  cul- 
ture which  rt  aches  a  certain 
I>oitit  of  industrialization  "  It  i.s 
tfie  first  art  to  accept  this  state 
of  being  Perhaps,  in  itself,  ttii.^ 
isn  I  t>a{i  Kmotionaiiy,  i  reject 
the  idea  but  I  realize  that  I  can 
not  iiHvi-  the  historical  persptx'- 
tive  necessary  in  dealin)»  with 
this  {iroblem  However,  art  can 
never  just  accept  its  culture. 
That  isn't  art,  but  culture  it- 
self, any  human  manifestation 
of  an  era  Art  must  go  l>eyond 
rulture,  beyond  gimmicky  ap- 
peal To  accept  a  state  of  affairs 
and  reproduce  its  artifacts  is 
meaningless,  to  call  it  art  is 
calumny. 
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H^lfiiftiey  Lectures 


Atlanta  and  Birmingham 


»...--....---..-------— —i—  Daniel  Foss 

The  final  two  lectures  in  the  llelmsley   Series 


were  given  on  November  26th  xind 
December  3.  The  respective  speakers  were  William  Hartsfield,  mayor  of  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia for  24  years  (1937-1961)  ;  and  Charles  Morgan,  Birmingham  attorney  long  asso- 
ciated with  civil  rights  cases,  who  was  catapulted  into  nation-wide  prominence  at  the 
time  of  the  racist  bombing-massacre  of  mid-September,  when  he  denounced  the  entire 
white  community  of  the  city  for  having  i:)erpetuated  the  climate  in  which  the  atrocity 
took    place.     Both    men    spoke 
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"with  rnnrag**  and  -wW.  nlthonah 
In  most  respects  they  stood  in 
utter  contrast. 

Mayor  Hartsfield  (he,  now 
In  retirement,  holds  the  official 
title  of  "Mayor  emeritus")  ex- 
hibited himself  unblushingly 
as  a  prime  specimen  of  the 
American  political  animal  at 
work.  His  presentation  was 
the  most  autobiographical' 
anecdotal,  and  unmoralistic  of 
the  entire  let^-ture  series,  in 
line  with  the  highly  fx-rsonal, 
episodic,  and  expedient  qual- 
ities of  American  municipal 
politics.  He  began  l)y  placing 
himself  squarely  in  line  with 
the  Log  Cabin  tradition  m  our 
political   heritage. 

The  73  year -old  Hartsfield 
then  prestMited  a  dideful  pic- 
ture of  the  economically  devas 
tated  condition  of  the  South  at 
the  time  of  his  birth.  Atlanta 
itself  had  been  burned  by 
Sherman  in  1864  ("instant  ur- 
ban renewal").  Hartsfield, 
however,  reached  maturity  (as 
a  miner)  when  Atlanta  was 
embarking  upon  a  rapid  indus- 
trial expansion.  He  feels  Uiat 
this  served  to  submerge  racial 
antagonisms.  declaring  with 
pride  that,  "We  were  too  busy 
building  lo  hate  anylK)dy  " 
But  this  glosses  over  the  un- 
savory reputation  the  city  ac- 
quired at  that  tirru*  as  a  result 
of  such  atr(KMties  as  ttie  lynch- 
ing of   LtHj   P'rank    (1912) 

Hart.sfield     said      nothing     of 
his  rise  to  power,  this  is  under 
etaiulable       smee       tiir       record 
.shows    that    iu'    was    clet  trd    ihe 
hrst     lime    on     .i     segre^.it  loiost 
platf«>rm     (th(Mij.'ti     \\v     imim'iii 
alely  s«  t   to   work    tt>  emouiaKe 
voter     registration     m     tiie     Ne 
gro  ctminuinitv).    As   mayor   he 
pressed    the    eionomu     advance 
of    his    city       He    f  o  u  g  ti  t    the 
county  unit  s.%sie:n.  wtiuh  gave 
backward      luial       loimtx-s      a 
dtaui  Ki^ii'  ii"  ;ta'"  rwilitics    He 
attracted    outside    capital.     Init 
reali/ed     that     an     "im.i>?e"     of 
good    race    relations    was   essen 
tial    for   succ«ss      He   was   t^rati 
fied  to  hnd  that   a      l)etter  c  la.ss 
of   people"   was  moving   m. 

Southern    Politics 

Hartsfield  seems  to  nave  in- 
stinctively u  n  d  e  r  s  t  o  o  d  ttiat 
strange-  hiw  of  Southern  pol 
itics  wlHr*by  overt  racial  an 
tagoMism  increased  with  the 
advaiKe  of  j>olilu.il  and  .sotial 
dt^nocracy  among  whites,  the 
facade  of  racial  harmony  de 
pends  on  a  numerous  and  pow 
erful  upper  class  restraining 
the  poor  wliitts  In  \\'.\*-  with 
this  policy,  he  extended  the 
city  limits  to  include  the  upper 
class  suburbs.  He  blames  Bir- 
mingham's troubles  in  part, 
on  the  failure  to  do  this  "Bir- 
mingham—  and  1  hate  to  say 
this—  is  an  overall  town"  with 
an  "overall  clas.s  of  jx'ople  ' 
Hi.«:  {K)litic.4l  machme  (('nihine<l 
Negroes  of  all  classes  withi  the 
white  upper  i  la.sses  .i^ainst  th^* 
white   lower   classes 

With  tiis  ti-ise  of  power  se 
cure.  Hartstu  Id  ni'>\e<i  to  at- 
tack the  more  galling  features 
of  .segregation  Negro  f)<)lice 
men  were  first  introduced 
twenty  years  ago,  and  Harts- 
field is  plea.sed  with  their  M'- 
verity  against  all  \  lolators  De- 
8egr«'galion  of  the  golf  course, 
zoo,  public  library,  opera 
house,   and  schools  came   later. 


Space  forbids  discussion  of  the 
complex  and  devious  means 
whereby  this  was  done  almost 
without  incident,  while  white 
extremists  ("the  outhouse 
crowd")   were  held  in  check. 

Hartsfield's  goals  in  race  re- 
lations reveal  his  class  biases: 
Whites,  he  says,  should  meet 
the  "better  class  of  Negroes" 
since  "W  h  i  t  e  s  feel  that  the 
lower  class  of  Negroes  will  as- 
sociate with  the  best  class  of 
whites,"  but  "We  all  tend  to 
seek    our  own   level." 

Hartsfield  cannot  really  un- 
derstand the  new  Negro  mil- 
itancy Tlie  Negro  student,  he 
says,  is  "somewhat  wild."  He 
advises  "You  must  ni>t  get  in 
to  a  situation  where  it's  you 
against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Your  tH'st  friend  is  the  edu- 
cated white  citizen." 
Tokenism 

Atlanta  t<Kiay  is  a  transi- 
tional form  of  social  organiza- 
tion, falling  somewhere  be- 
tween the  legal  segregation  of 
Jackson  and  de  fcwto  .segrega- 
tion of  Chicago;  this  stage  is 
often  called  "tokenism."  We 
recognize  that  all  three  forms 
are  doomcKi,  and  that  Harts 
field  has  done  an  admirable, 
even  heroic,  job  in  delaying, 
but  only  delaying,  an  inevita- 
ble crisis 

IV.'S  miles  west  of  Atlanta  lies 
Birmingham.  Charles  Morgan, 
like  Ma\()r  Hartsfield.  was 
lH)rn  in  the  city  with  which  he 
is  associated  F^ut  lie  is  the  ♦•m 
luttei«d  member 
Kffiei  at  loti  upon 
been  viMti'd  the 
f.ilht  rs  1  le  spokt 
less  hlimtness' 
times  when  thert' 
for  hop«>  to  ex-st 
on  civil  M^,;tits  as 
.satisfaction  and 
suggest  ttiat  you  forget  it 

Morgan  moved  {»n  fjuickly  tr. 
consider  tiie  tragic  t)lindness  of 
I>ii  r..: r.g!\'i.m  whites  on  the  is 
sue  of  rac«-  Whites  and  N  roes 
sjK-ak  out  (»n  this  issue  from 
"difTt  rent  t)as«s."  Whereas  the 
Negro  int«  Juration ist  Ix'comes  a 
liero  to  his  ^H*ople,  who  rally 
round  io  prottHt  him.  his  wnite 
counterpart  cuts  hims«'lf  ofT 
Irom  ail  hi.s  social  coniacis  and 
exjK).ses  him.se If  to  destruction. 
Sp«aking  out  is,  ther^'fore,  no 
absolute  standard  of  courage 
More  fundamentally,  the  prob 
]em  in  Birmingham  is  the  "ul- 
tra middle  "  p<*<>pb'  who  go  to 
any    extreme    to    avoid    contro- 
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versv-  They  tolerate  fanat- 
icism  and  ourtrages  to  avoid 
friction  and  preserve  respecta- 
bility. Morgan  thus  has  devel- 
oped a  standard  of  collective 
immorality,  and  he  saw  fit  to 
apply  it  to  the  entire  nation  as 
having  been  responsible  for  the 
assassination  of  the  president 
because  "we  did  not  speak  out 
to  confront  those  who  preach 
hate   and  violence  " 

Our  Own  Back  Yard 

Morgan  proceeded  to  a<lvi.se 
Norttiern  liberals  to  attack  in 
"your  own  hack  yard."  This 
will  be  (liflicult,  he  says,  be- 
cause Southern  Negroes  have 
developtxi  a  "winner"  psy<-hol- 
ogy  while  those  in  the  North 
have  not. 

Morgan  castigated  all  tho.se 
w  h  o  "appease  bigots"  and 
urged  all  citi/ens  to  "vote 
right"  and  "bring  up  the  sub- 
ject  wherever   you   are  " 

Six  years  elaps*^!  IxHween 
Jame*  Baldwin's  stating  that 
"Birmingham  is  a  doomed 
city."  and  Charles  Morgan's 
asserti<»n  tliat  "Birmingham  is 
a  deatl  city  '  What  happens  in 
the  n«*xt  six  years  is  up  to  all 
of  us.  We  can  speak  and  we 
can  act  or  else  Birminghain 
will  rot  and  decompo.s*',  pois- 
oning us  all,  while  more  chil- 
dren die. 


Amerika 


{(     OnilTIHfd     II<>1'1     *    fl</<      4  f 

tieular  mt<rest  b«  eause  of  a 
young  ftiiiah^  stu'leiit  who  was 
wi'.iririK'  a  .short  tight  dress 
(American  industry  does  not 
seem  to  \h-  able  to  produce 
proper  si/es  for  young  women  i 
and  demonstrating  the  "Twist 
Now  I  und'Tslood  the  n.ime  of 
the  meetrng  T  ti  e  Northern 
Student  Movement'  Yes,  1  h:jd 
gotten  to  f  »e  COFtF"  of  Ameri- 
can workc-  «,,iiH;>rifv  Booze. 
Batx*s,   and   Bundles   of   Money, 


NEW  HK.MIN(;W  AY  FUH)K 

A  Collection  of  sketches  about 
FzTiT,  :r.  the  !92is  by  Ernest 
Hemingway  will  be  published 
May  5  by  Scribner's.  The  col- 
lection, entitled  "A  Moveable 
Feast,"  is  Hemingway's  last 
coniplctrd  work,  and  has  been 
described  as  largely  biograph- 
ical. 
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augmented  in  this  fashion. 

Daniel  Greenblatt  did  a  good 
job  as  the  enigmatic  and  com 
plex  Judge  Brack  Despite  a 
disturt)ing  tendency  to  stumble 
(<ver  w(>rds.  Ins  acting  was  very 
piMS^Kl  i{n<]  controlled  (Inly  he 
arvd  Miss  R<»l>erts  fulls  man- 
aged to  milk  exer'N  oiince  of 
innuendo  from  their  lines  He 
explored  and  exploited  the 
twisted  ps>  chology  of  this 
megalomaniac  <jf  th«^  hack  al 
!eys  I^sley  CJarl^er  was  all 
saccharine  as  Aunt  Juiia,  the 
pious  old  parasite  didn't  j.;ush, 
she  ooze<l  And  Sarah  Stam 
bier  w  a  s  a  v  e  r  y  competent 
maid,  handling  a  smal)  part 
well. 
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New  Regulations 

(Continued  from  Frint  Page) 
In  certain  cases  to  he  determined  by  the  Dean  of  Residence 
temporary  parking  stickers  will  be  i.ssu€^d  to  students  who  have 
cars  on  campus  for  limited  periods  of  time 

Dean  of  Residence  Ruth  L.  Bean  also  promised  to  investi- 
gate broadening  the  hours  for  on  campus  driving  which  were 
this  year  limited  by  about  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
She  will  also  investigate  whether  L  parking  lot  (Library)  can 
be  op«»ed  for  overnight  parking 

Director  of  business  administration  David  1.  Roibein  has 
noted  that  new  parking  lots  will  b<^come  available  with  the 
completion  of  new  facilities  at  Spingold  and  the  Science  Center. 
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Northeastern  Defeats  Brandeis  In  Thriller 


By  JEFF  COHEN 

ConqueriniJ:  a  ridiculous  disadvantage  in  height,  the  Judges  put  on  one  of  the  finest 
displays  of  basketball  seen  at  the  Shapiro  Athletic  (Center  in  some  years  but  fell  four 
points  short  of  a  major  upset  in  losing  to  Northeastern,  75-71,  in  the  home  opener  last 
Thursday. 

In  the  two  away  games  of  the  first  week  the  story  was  far  diflFerent.  Against 
the  University  of  Maine  in  the  first  game  of  the  season  for  both  clubs  in  Orono  the 
i...i.».^a  al.-..^^Kaur^  a  ii<K7n  tthoiia^Uintr    Tn  SLntiirriiiv's   meetinuT  airainst   Springfield   Col- 

lege  the  Judges  took  another  on  the  chin,  96-75. 

Brandeis  is  not  playing  THATj 

badly,    believe    it    or    not     Stu  i  points   and   the   best   rebounder 
Pans    in    particular    is    starting ;  with     12      Goklber^     was    next 
off   with   a    rush     Avera><uvi?    22    with   11.  Hyniolf  and  Sukenick 
points    ^K'r    )4anu'    through    the    added  nine, 
opening  three  and  far  away  the 
best  reiKH.nder,   Paris  has  been 
practically   unstopp.ibh- 

Irj    addition    to   Pans,    Clary 


The  story  was  much  the  same 
against  Springfield  with  the  dif- 
ference that  Springfield  was  un- 
ahh'  to  rt'ach  100  points  and  the 
Goldlx'rg  ami  Stevi'  Ih^ller  tiave    jud^fs  never  really  gave  up  as 


bt'cn  the  leading  Brandeis 
Moicrs.  (Joldherg  is  hilting  at 
I  ;>  ;i  points  per  giinie  whiK- 
Ib'iler  IS  a\tT,igin.g  1"-^  Htller. 
wiiM  has  been  Mcorwi  to  I'.ti  i.-. 
an>onL',  rei »  >•  1  ndcis.  has  lH'«'n 
aitrrnating  with  Slii  m  jump- 
ing CC'lft 

Brandei.-.  fias  been  in  good 
slia!H»  i)hysical!y  wiUi  one  im- 
portant ex VI  pt ion  liig  Mitch 
K<<maiko.  a  (J  4  cantor  who 
coac'i  Ir\in^  ( )hn  was  counting 
on  fur  s<»!i!f  rel)oiinding 
strength,  mi-.-.tnl  tht-  fir->t  three 
games  with  a  l.adly  s{)rained 
and    swoili'ii    ankle. 

A-,   for   the   games 

The  .!udgv>  proved  agttinst 
No!  thca^'orii  t'fiat  they  are 
citialilf  iif  hrfakiru^i  the  pattc.n 
that  defeated  thfin  so  soundly 
at  Maine  and  Spnnetiold 

The  game  starttMt  rather 
slowly  with  bolli  tean^.s  playing 
dtlilK'rate  even  bask»'tball 
Bi  uidfis  shot  and  re!M>unded 
with  the  nuieh  hugt-r  Huskies 
thi  Higfi  tiu'  lir.sL  12  nunulcs  of 
Ihr   gamt' 

Northeastern  broke  out 
slighl'y  to  a  SIX  |V';nt  lead,  but 
Brandeis  cam  right  back  and 
Gary  Goldberg's  jumper  with 
15  s.MMnd>  remaining  in  the 
half  g  i\-  lirandeis  Ihi'  lead  for 
the  ia.st   Inne 

Tti<>    .s<"o!-.'    at    :iail    '.imc    was 
2;*     lb  all. !(  I 

With  tne  start  of  the  second 
half      Northeastern      came      on 

tt,..t,,»       I  I  ♦  i  I  i -»  i  n  c»     thi^ir    ciir»r*>m«» 

hfig.ht  a<l\'.uitai4i'  arid  switeh- 
jtig  to  a  fast   hrt'ak  offense,  the 

Huskies  in"ok>'  out  into  a  ijiiick 
siK  point  l«<id  Rii.  hit-  ll\nioff 
kt  pi  Ihf  Jwdgf.s  on  (MMio-nt  ion 
lor  a  toiif  h)ut  Not  •  Mta  .1 '■!  n 
finally    explo-f-'d    to    a     It    point 

•  I  e  *  .    .      -         . ,       ,  '..;,.. 

K'aU     ctilrCi       l-t      iiiimivvs     »it*vj     ^.y...^ 

».. 

—  J 

\n  the  next  six  min'ites  Bran- 
dfi>   put   on   Its  firw'st   ;iisplay   of 


they   tiid   to  a   degrre   in   Maine  i 

Springfield    us«'d  some  of  the  j 
bt^st    shooters    the    Judges    willl 
face    in    Nrvv    P'ngla!i<l       -    Fi'ed  ! 
Bredici  ,  Ken  Sarui>hi,  Don  Har 
ris   and    more       -    plus    another 
height    advantage    and    a    disci- i 
phn.'(i      offonsr       The      Indians' 
held    a     17    {>oint    advantage    at' 
half-time,     h-d     throughout    the! 
game   and    went    up  in    <«s   many 
.1-,  'li'}   while  winning   m  a  walk 

Paris    led     the    Judges    again 
with  2'A  {Mtints  and  \  .\  relx>unds.  I 
(loldhcrg     conti  loutt'fl     18     and 
Hellir    14      Hymoff    chii)i>ed     ml 
10,     all      fioin      Ihf     free     tiirovv 
lane  | 

Th(>     Springfield     game 
the  wildest  of  the  tliret 
fouls  b<-ing  called    -     ;U)   against 
S[)ringfiel(i 

Ibiiudi  IS  of  C(>urse.  suff<'r<'<i 
a  rebounding  dis.idvantage  in 
each  game  This  is  iiv)w  it  >vent: 
Maine  7,i  41,  Northeasiern  .i9- 
MS.  Springfield  (M  40  Th.e 
Ju.lges  t(M»k  fewer  s'hots  in  eai'h 
gam»\  ma<i«'  fev\  cr  field  goals 
against  Maine  and  Si)ringfieid 
while  breaking  even  with 
Northeastern  and  committed 
more  fouls  than  Maine  or 
Northeastern 


Fencers  Lose, 
Jacobs,  Bloom 
Lead  Team 


Harvard  Frosh  Stop 
Brandeis  Wrestlers 

By  MIKE  TURAN 

Brandeis  University  lost  its  first  wrestling  meet  of 
the  season  to  the  Harvard  Freshmen  38-0.  This  match  was 
a  scrimmage  for  both  teams.  For  Brandeis,  this  will  be 
the  first  year  that  wrestling  is  under  the  supervision  of 
4u^    ivrr""  A  A       'ru.^    n— *    regular'  — ~ 


was 


I        A   few    tlimg>    must    l)e    taken 
in  tlu'  ball   game.  I  i'^to  account  wlien  as ^i -.,-,111  g  the 
If  time   was  31- ' -dodges'    P<-rf'>!  "lames    to    date 
,  For    on<-     Bi  andeL->    ha>    >et     to 
shoot    uj)    to    Its    abilities       The 
Jud^e,   )ii\e    h<'tri   shooting    be- 
tween  ;n   <inri    41)   per   cent   from 
the    I'oor    against    4f)    to    50    per 
cent  for   lh<'  opposition. 

Tile    Judge-,     liava'    b«'en    out- 

rebounded    ITfJ   117    The   differ 

ence    of    5;J    reb<*uiHis    could    l)e 

made  up  by   one  good   retxeand 

er    Cut    thi-   difference  down    to 

-,  -   .... ^ 


1 


1   L   1  V      t 


rence  down 
rcQ  gam.-s  r 

U  -, 1    c  _      -l/l      „ 

jf   C  L4      •  I  U    V    V 

erice  !ti  the  game-,  played  Hojx': 
are  high  for  Komaiko  to  mak* 
up  that  difference    It  go•^s  witli 


ail  around  ha>keli)all  to  dati 
Ii,.x;r'.g  the  tvv;)  Hyan  twins  — ;  out  saying  th.at  the  absence  (>f 
Fran  and  Fred  t)oth  standing  Santo  Cimino.  last  season's  iH'st 
6  ri       -    aw  ay    fr^>m    th.e    basket,    rebounder.  has  Ikmti  crucial 


The  Brandeis  fencuig  team 
staged  an  "  almost  iinhe!ie\  able  " 
comeback  only  to  lose  m  the 
Jinal  three  matches  to  MIT. 
14  13.  in  a  meet  held  at  the 
athletic    ci'titt  r     last    Saturciay. 

The  Judges,  facing  a  strong 
If)  man  MIT  team,  fell  behind 
early  in  the  meet,  trailing  at 
one  point  ft)ur  matches  to  nine 
Hrandeis  then  wt-nt  on  to  uin 
the  next  six  malclies  to  take  a 
it)  9  lead,  with  14  matches 
wirinnig  the  meet  Paul  Hloom 
and  John  Jacobs  com[)leted  a 
sweep  of  their  foil  matches  to 
with  57^'^*'  Ibandi'is  a  13  11  lead  w.ih 
three  ejtee   matclies  remaining. 

Coach  Martinian  prepared 
his  bi-st  three  epeemen  fctr  tlu* 
(inal  three  matches  John  Hotl 
man  lost  in  a  hard  fought 
maicii  2  5,  r)ut  Brancieis  siiii 
led  13  12  The  tension  mounted 
as  Coach  Martmian  sent  Jolm 
Kallish.  a  fiestiman,  agaitiNl 
Mils  nur"t>e!  one  epeeman  .Vs 
Kallish    wa.-,    trying    desperately 

to  hold  h^s  advantage.  Coach 

Martim;tn  paced  nervously 
a(  ro.Nh  the  tloor  issuing  per- 
sonal veiuieitas  against  the 
team  and  any  animate  object  in 
sight 

Kallish  put  up  a  valiant  fight 
but     went    dov\  ii    to    defeat     S   T) 
At   tins    point    Coach    Martinian 
stomped   (;tT   the   gym    door   and 
into     the     hxker     room,     mum- 
hhng    anguislunl     ph.rasv';;      The 
outcome  uf  the  me"t  was  in  the 
able  hands  of  Al   '  Stufty  '  Shar 
Siiifty       faci'ci    a    tall    i>earded 
Fngmeer     with  a  mucli  longer 
reach    than    his   own     Shar    lost 
itic    lirsi    inri  <.    piiuii..>  aiivi    ii»i.  r« 
raiiK'd  i(»  witnm  one  p<Hnt,  2  3 
His  MIT  op}>onent  tturi  adeptly 
u.s*'d    his    superior    reach    to    de- 


the  NCAA  The  first 
match  of  the  year  will  be 
against  Hartford  University  at 
Shapiro  Gym. 

Wrestling  matches  are  eight 
ndnutes  Umg  and  divided  into 
three  periods,  a  two  minute  pe 
riod  followed  by  two  three- 
minute  periods  Five  points 
are  awarded  for  a  pin  and  three 
points  for  a  victory  by  decision 

In  the  first  match.  Captain 
Rob  Lerman,  wrestling  at  121 
lbs  was  leading  his  opponent 
in  total  points.  He  had  com 
pletely  out  wrestled  his  man, 
but  in  the  third  period  he  was 
pinned.  Ronnit'  Weinger,  a 
Soj)homore,  wrestled  in  the  127 
lb  class  He  was  also  ahead 
going  into  the  tliird  period,  but 
he  got  pinnefi  Both  Ixiys  had 
their  matclies  won  by  decision 
points,  but  both  made  one  mis- 
take and  got  caught  making  it. 

Frank  Meyer,  a  Freshn\an  in 
his  first  inter  collegiate  cotTipe- 
tition,  entered  the  137  lb  class 
We  was  pinned  in  period  two, 
but  gained  the  need<'d  wrest- 
ling experience  Dick  Winkle- 
stern,  a  S»»ph,  'n»>l  iii.s  iiidich  III 
the  147  lb  division  Dan  Rubin 
wrestled  an  exhiljition  match 
at    157    II)     and    was    pinned    in 


the  second  period.  Freshman 
Art  Altschulter  lost  the  regular 
157  lb.  match. 

Joel  Markowitz,  a  Junior, 
wrestling  in  167  lb.  competition 
lost  his  match  by  d<*cision,  and 
Norm  Wilson  got  pinned  in  his 
debut  in  the  177  lb.  class.  The 
Brandeis  entry  in  the  heavy- 
weight division,  Dick  Fertel, 
wrestled  well  but  made  too 
many  mistakes  and   lost. 

Coach  Manny  Maier  realized 
that  the  Harvard  Freshman 
meet  was  a  good  place  to  start 
the  season,  Brandeis  could  face 
some  tough  competition  and  at 
tlie  same  time  he  could  get  an 
idea  of  the  teams  abilities  and 
weaknesses.  The  Harvard 
Freshman  can  usually  defeat 
the  Harv  rd  Varsity  They  prac- 
tice six  days  a  wt^ek  and  have 
some  top  high  school  wrestlers. 
Brandeis  has  no  freshman  team 
and  got  off  to  a  late  start  in 
practicing  this  year  so  the  team 
will  be  a  little  slow  in  its  de- 
velopment T  he  next  f  e  w 
matches  should  l)e  an  indica- 
tion of  the  sea.son's  perform - 
aoif.  eiiio  by  iiif  time  tlie  tliirci 
mcHd  is  held,  with  F>nerson,  the* 
team  should  be  settled  down 
and  consistent. 


Baiketball  Statistics 

P»Uy#r 

Fiet«l  C*al«     Fr**  Throws 

ll»b. 

r*«iis 

Stu     Paris 

Hi 

29 

HiH 

12 

K 

667 

36 

10 

(iury   Cioldber/^ 

36 

15 

417 

18 

16 

.888 

8 

7 

Stevr    Hellrr 

30 

m 

.533 

12 

4 

.333 

19 

10 

Kicliir  llymofT 

25 

5 

.200 

22 

19 

.863 

10 

12 

Kd   Sukenick 

17 

5 

.294 

12 

8 

.667 

8 

8 

Steve    Smith 

15 

4 

.273 

6 

4 

.667 

4 

11 

Dave    Fpstein 

7 

0 

.000 

5 

3 

.600 

11 

4 

Joe    Perkin.s 

5 

1 

200 

4 

2 

.500 

5 

5 

Mel    Ses:al 

3 

0 

000 

2 

2 

1  000 

2 

• 

.Mike    Leiderman 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

1 

Jeff    Schwanim 

1 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

Barry  /immerman        1 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

.000 

2 

0 

Brandeis    Totals 

202 

75 

.371 

93 

66 

709 

117 

68 

Opponents'    Total 

s    214 

104 

.486 

101 

73 

.722 

176 

67 

66     "' 

46 

36 

29 

18 

12 

3 

4 

2 

• 

0 

• 
216 
281 


0 
15  3 
12  0 

9.7 

6.9 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0. 

0. 

t. 
72  0 
93.7 


• 

J 

.0 
.0 
.0 

.• 


tile  Judges  out  rei)ouruird  and 
oil  shot  Northeastern  and  in 
five  minut<  s  cut  tlie  margin 
froii'  n  to  four  |;)Oints  with 
CiolHi^.fg  getting  12  points, 
I'aru  four  .md  Vxi  Sukenu  k  two 
m  the  drive  But  Northeastern 
held  in  ttie  final  two  minutes 
and  HrarKleii  (muM  do  no  In-t- 
ter  than  four   point  Iosn 

F'an.s  !e'i  E^rarideis  SA'orers 
y/ifh  •_>  1  Tw.ipt-  ;'.rvi  !1  r:\  .■ '■.::■.■.*.:'. 
CfoidbcTg,  wdo  pia>e<l  orii> 
eight  nuiio'«'s  of  the  game,  had 
1 7  w'.th  lieiler  aii.t.^iL,;  I  4  and  i 
lU  reixMind-.  and  Sukenick  10 
ne'fe  yr,in  iiy.iu  was  tops  in 
the    game    w  1 1  h    A\    j>  unt  > 

The  Maine  and  Spr  irigtieki  en- 
Counters  follower!  the  .same 
g-  rierai  pat'erii  'Die  two  teams 
neirdered  th.e  Judges  off  the 
boards  and  .>hot  exceptionally 
well  As  a  result  Brandeis  was 
well  out  of  each  game  by  half- 
time  or  a  few  minutes  into  the 
Second    half 

The  st^jre  at  half  time  m  the 
Mame    game    had    Brandcus    on 
the  short  end,  53  39    The  Black 
Bears  gave  the  Judges   no  time 
to   get    in    tlie   l)all   game   as   the 
second     half     began      however 
Jonri    Ciiiielie    and    Bob    Brewer 
bh-w    the    game    wide   op+m    for 
Maine  as   the   second  half  open 
erl     Maine   coach   Brian    McCall 
threw  in  all  of  his  .s-ubs  m  alter 
nating    pattern.^    with    his   start 
log  unit  ana   Brandeis  eould  do 
little    or    no, 1. Tig    as    the    .seore 
mounted    in   the   serund    highest 
in  Maine  history,  i  J  0  {)oint„s 

The  Judges  never  tiad  a  real 
shot  at  the  i»ig,  fa.st  Mainers 
Pann  was  the  top  sjcorer  with  22 


feat    Siuii     5    2    ctini    give    tlie    Vic- 
tory   to    MIT 

The  {M'rformances  of  lx)th 
Paul  liloom  ar'.d  John  Jacobs 
were  outstanding  and  raise  ex 


!  December   1 1 
i 
December    13 

I  December    14 

1  December    17 


Sctieduie  lor  Decrmber 
M  I.T.   (Away)   8:15 
r  W    Posi   (Away)   4  00 
King's  Point    (Away)    2 :M 
V.  Rhode  Island    (Home)   «:•« 


Tlie  Judges  are  going  tc)   win 
their  share,   that  was  shown   by 

tlieir    fine    performance    against    J**'^'^^^'*''',^,/^^  «   "^'^re  successful 
Northeastern    That  first  chance 


may    well    come   against    MIT, 

W'.dnc  ,sday  nighi  in  Cambridge 

Tliereafter  the  Judges  make  the 

first  of   two   trips  U     .New   York 

for  g  ine-^  against   C  W     Post   on 

Frulav      afteruootj     and      Kmg's 

P.uu!     .  r 
*        > 

rve<«o»-i  1 1  V  / 

iKHtn 

Ttie  Fie-hrnan  h(M>psters  had 
their  [)rohletns,  also  I^icester 
Jr  College,  a  school  that  lx)ast-s 
t)askett>all  players  fhat  are 
oiggef  than  lines'  colleges, 
'rouncefi  the  fr'.^h  by  almost  50 
fViiiUs  I'he  story  was  differc-nt 
at  Springfield,   howe\-er,   wdiere 


S        M  e- 1  (  h  <*  i  1 1      M  <i  t  1 1 1  »,- 
<  n  I     Sa  I  ti  1  vl  a  V      a  f  t  er- 


1 1, . 


Barrv     Zimmerman      arul      Jeff 
Sc^iwamm   playc^Ki  a   good   game 
while  losing    tiy   four     Zimmer 
man   had   25  and  Schwamm   19 

Tlie  next  freshman  game 
will  \h^  at  I'ome  against  Stone- 
hill   College  on   Wednesday 


.reason  Bloom,  a  sophomcjre, 
won  his  three  matches,  twice 
coming  from  Ix-hind  to  defeat 
his  opponent  Jacol)s  put  on  a 
magnificent  show  as  he  con 
tinuously  waged  an  uphill  l)at- 
tle  in  each  of  Ins  three  v  it  tones 

Al     Kr'7    a'>'^     J'"'l     Al»run^<     Kotl> 

won  two  of  tlieir  three  s.ibte 
mdtrhe-i  Sh.u.  Kaiiish  aiui 
HofTman  won  eine  mate  h  each 
in  the  MIT  meet  Dm  k  Sltun 
berg,  a  fre>hman  foil  rn  a  n  , 
shows  much  {>romise  for  tiie 
fiiture,  judging  by  his  per 
ronnance  aga;nst    Mil 

In  their  hrst  mc-et  of  the  sea- 
son the  fencing  teaiii  lost  to  a 
mucri  superior  Harvard  team 
9  18  The  highlights  of  the 
match  was  the  performance  of 
John  Kallish  Kallish,  in  his 
first  fencing  meet,  .scored  two 
victories  The  next  fencing 
meet  is  at  Yeshiva  University 
UecemlH*r  14th 


The  Winter  Issue 
Contains: 

Si.n:n^cr  f-''^<:  m  W  , 


the  MocJerator 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them   at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Waltham 
Route  128  —  Exits  48  and  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TIRMS   FOR   SPORTS  TEAMS 

Bon<|uet  on^  Functio«i  Facilitiet  for  Up  fo  150  Per««fit 

For  the  Finest  Dining  Room  Accommodations  —  Cocktoilt 

Feoturing  Rib  Room  Roost  B««f  and  Succulent  Moine  Lobster 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Coil  TWinbrook   9  8700 
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wa  o4fNit  tliara  will  b«  «• 
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(»ranoeis   universiry 


December   17,    1963 


University  Reconsiders  Curtailment 
Of  Dormitory  Open  House  Hours 


Statement  From 
Dean  Morrissey 
On  Reappraisal 

Friday,  December  13 

A  general  reapprai.sal  of  pa 
rictal  rule.s  is  now  in  proces.s 
in  American  higher  educational 
institutions  Brandeis  Univer 
sity  has  c  o  n  c  I  u  d  e  d  that  its 
ruh's,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  open  to  abuse,  requires  a 
full  revu'w  and  such  reviSAon 
as  may   t)e  needed 

The   University    is  concerned     |T^ 
with  the  total  well   t)emg  of  its 
students      Their    j)ersonal    an(i 
iiitellectuai     fr^'cdom    must    cir 


Caharet  Niji:ht  at   Kutz  .  .  . 


Chaiily  [Icck  Driie 

Nets  $2600  Collcciion 

Tlie   annual    r}i-,rii\'    Week    rte.u'lv    rearhe.I    \\<   .^.''OO') 


velop  m  .1  liinlrxt  of  inutal  :m<l 
s<H  1  t !    r  fsjK>iiNi  hi  h  t  y 

H\i.,tint^  l.'ui\  fi.Mty  ().iiirtid 
nil'>  wilt  he  reviewed  m  full 
by  th'>  Administrative  Commit 
te*'  of  the  F  inilly .  ;ui(i  will  m 
clii'h'  (  < tie  mI.tm t  Ion  of  hours, 
sup*  r\isiori,  procedures,  and 
Otrt'T  related  issues  SludenLs 
Will     i/C    co-isu!ted    duriuj4    this 

rev.ew  and   vvii!   ha\f  e\   -rs'  o{)  •    ,  . 

port. mily  to  present  their  opm      tar^t't    VM I  h  $_M;(M)  c<  •iU-iieJ    Juiin.-    the  week   ol'    !  >eceinber 
ions     to     the     C'omnuttee       The     \)-\7^, 

Couumttee    will    report    its    rec  -p),!-    v(>ar"s    reeeivme    cfiarities    ;.re    Worl.l    ruiversitv 

ommendations  <,n  parietal  rules    ,,    „  l^      .  i,  .      i.i  i-,  i,  ,         . 

to     the     Admunstrat.o.i     on     or     '"^''f  ^  l''^'-     ^"-ter     I'arcnt      l!ail.     Kleaimr     Koosexelt      (   aneer 

alH.ut  February  1.  19()4  I' iind.    Jo.-^cpii    Kennedy    Jr.    Menionai    l-ur;d    {^>v    K.-tarde-l 

jj  I  Ch. Itlren,      lifeline     ('.  ntir     fer 

•       '  ■    %  ^^ I  I  l^\  I  I  j  liliin  li  M  >ii,«  i  1  \  I  )iNi  11  r  i  »e(i        V    fill 

hive  Kaneiisrs  ueoarei      ;-^   ;  r 

I  dr  shi[)  and  "^ervire  I  und  f,,r 
Nt't^ro  S'udeti's  AJ!  rM"!ie\-  is 
to  he  donated  ,ii  n:emoty  of 
John   y    Ken/!ed>- 

Chanty  Week  chairmen  are 
Linda  Cioldman  and  Jun  Uuec- 
tor. 

The  schedui«»d  ♦•vents  for   the 
week   im  hided  Sunday  po|)corn 
stdunj^  at  the  movie  and  an  auc 
tion    of    donated    artu  les       Th<» 

frencti     tl.u,'    t>ought     hv     North 
and     V.Hsi     Ouads     was     the     last 
itt-rn    sold    and    hrou^lit    m    %'11~\ 
ruesday,    |)r     Klliyi    VVyner     I)i 
re<tor     of     I.;feline    Center    for 
P'nioi  innally       I)isturt)e<i      Chil 
dren     lectured    on    the    vvork    of 
the    (  er)U>r     which    is    iocaled    in 
Queens    .New   York 

Ilawa.ian  Night  Friday  in  all 
the    dinint,'    halls    featurtni     the  ; 

I  "t>0.st    f.KHi    of    thr'    year"     Later! 

!  m     the     evening     the     student 
faculty     haskett)all     game    took 
place  in  the  gym     Although  the 
North-A2    cheerleaduig    squad. 

:  drestMi  m  snort  skirts  and 
North     A    sweatshirts,    ch«»er("<i  J 

;  valiantly,    the    faculty    won    the  ' 

\  game  j 

Workday    was    h(dd    all    day  i 
Saturday      S  t  u  d  e  n  t  s    worked 

!   f'.?r       Walthsm       morr>h:4nf«        f'AC- 

ulty.  and  students,  and  donated  ; 
their  wages  to  the  Charity  i 
Week  drive  Caliaret  Night  ! 
that  evening  fi\iturefi  gamhhng,  • 
a  floor  show,  and  Lu^htJiing 
F'unc)i  served  from  a  gold  | 
painted  hatlituh.  Th«'  hand  ' 
dcmaled  one  dollar  of  its  '-wlary  ! 
for  every  two  dollars  raised  ! 
from  the  floor,  ; 

D  o  r  m   collections   S  u  n  d  a  > 
covered,      unlike      previous    night  closed  ttie  drive  ol  Char 
years."  I  ity  Week.  [ 


Virtue&Mental  Health 

SpoakinK  before  an  anxiety-ridJen  and  sexually  revo 
Ititionary  audience  of  sludents,  four  prominetit  adnuni.stra- 
tor.s  and  a  faculty  member  launched  a  di.sciission  of  tbe 
is.Hues  of  coilejjre  morality  that  have  recently  cotne  to 
dominate  univer.^it  ies  in  the  Hostor.  ar*^a 

The  panel  di.-^cussion,  b  r  o  a  d  c  ii  o  I  liv 

B»-  .  .   •  .   <r|  ^«  '^V  •.->  I    *   ■  'k   «  * 


th.e    U  n  !  V  e  r  s  1  t  y  , 

ft' a  hi  red     IL^rvard's    c  liicf    psy    ; 
chiatrist     Dr      C.raham     Blame,  ' 
whose   recent    re[>ort   on   under 
graduate   morals   set   olT   widel\' 
spread    stones   of    sex   orgies   at 
Ilarv ard 

Also  featured  were  Boston 
Umversitys  dean  of  women  s 
residence,  Misi  Anita  Harrison; 
Brandeis'  dean  of  students 
Kermit  C  Morrissey;  and  Dr 
Daniel  C.  Bennett,  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  at 
Brandeis  Moderating  the  panel 
was  Dr  Harold  Weist>erg,  dean 
of  the  university's  graduate 
school. 

The  early  part  of  the  debate 
centered  on  the  role  of  the  uni- 
versity '.n  dealing  with  mCrd- 
ern  sexual  attitudes  whicli  may 
force  it  to  choose  between  ac- 
commodating or  resisting  con 
gtMvative  cultiiral  values. 

In  this  connt^ction  Morrissey 
repeatedly  emphasizfHl  that 
the  university's  traditional  con 
cern  with  ideas  should  lead  to 
opposition  of  a  .secularizing 
tendency     in     modern 


Bennett,    however,    noted    that 

"Ideas  include  hehavior  as  well 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


If  /i/i>  IScij^ins 
Broadcas  tinii 
I o  i  nivcrsily 


The  first  WBRS  broadcast  for 
this  year  was  last  mg'it  s  parud 
discu.s^sion  on  campus   morality 

The     station     will     broadcast 
regularly  Monday  thrjugh  Fn 
day   in   the   morning   1  rom    7  45 
to  9  45.  and  in  the  eve  img  from 
5  o'clock  until   LOU  a  m    Week 
end    broadcasts    will    Ik*    heard 
from   1  00  p  ni    to  5    There  will 
also   be  programming   for   Sun    , 
day  night  j 

Station  Manager  Ctreg  F^inus 

'64  stated    that      reception    will 

Ix*  clear  in  the  ftdlowing  dorms  , 

by    the    middle    of    the    week 

North  C,  North  D.  Renfield.  and  ! 
society,  j  Shapiro  A    By  the  ei.d  of  Janu 


Jbufther  Study  Planned 

Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey  announced  Fri- 
day that  the  I'niversity  has  decided  to  reconsider  a  move 
that  would  have  resulted  in  serious  curtailments  of  dormi- 
tory open  house  hours. 

Morri.s.sev  stated  that  in.stea<l,  "Kxi.stinjr  Univer.sity 
parietal  rule.s  will  be  reviewed  in  full"  by  a  faculty  .sub- 
committee and  the  Admini.strative  Committee  of  the  Fac- 
ulty over  the  next  few  nionth.s.  During  this  time,  studei  t 
re[)re.sentative.s  will  be  con.sulted  and  will  sit  in  on  admin- 
is  I ra I i ve  (i isc ussious. 

The  faculty  subconmiittee  will  c  o  n  .h  i  s  1  of  Fdj/ar 
Brown,  math;  Peter  I)iatna(ioiK)ulous,  history  of  idea.s; 
Herbert  Shore,  theatre  arts;  and   Morri.ssey  himself. 

The  decision  to  reconsider  came  in  the  face  of  a 
mounting;  crisis  on  campus,  in  an  atmosphere  of  emergency 
meetinjTs  and  rumoreil  cuts  in  the  hours.  (See  C4>uncii 
Summary,  pa^e  .\.) 

t'ouncil  rej)reseiit  at  i\  es  have  already  iuMniri  prepara- 
tion.-, lor  their  own  reroninicndat  ions  on  resident  iai  i>ro!>- 
lems,  and  uil!  present  them  in  part  a!  a  SMelorit  Tnioa 
meetinpr  tornnjt  c'W  ni^rht  at  7:<>'>  \\\  .X-itlian  Seiier  Mail. 

Al-s)  in  preparation  i>  an  e\tensi\e  ciuhficat  ion  of  all 
existini,'  reg:nlations.  manv  of  which  have  never  before 
been  published. 

M\e!-  the  year^  r.r.imleis  lias  p^raduallv  widened  i'^ 
()}>en  )i  »use  hours.  W  [ue^'nl  the>o  h-.ur,-  are  .'LOO  to  1  :00 
Fri(iay.>.  1  ;0m  t,,  i  -oo  .S;it -irda-y-^.  atid  I  :t)<)  to  11:00  .Sun- 
days for  men's  donnilories,  1  loU  to  5:00  fur  wonien'.s 
ilorrn  i  t  orie.s. 

In  se\'er.i!  n ni\er.sit ies  across  th(»  c(»uTitry  (>f)en  hous^ 
hours  }ia\e  'orne  under  discussion  recently,  with  tvxperi- 
nients  aimed  at  both  exttMidinii:  and  rest  rid  injr  them. 


r 


mIk,  Q^l 

^11  y    v^cji 


ixai\:;;;vj 


At  High  AAUP  Levels 

r.randeis  will  receive  two  A's  anc^  two  R's  from  the 
American  Assoiiat  ion  of  l'  n  i  v  ers  i  t  y  Professors  as  it.s 
g:rades  for  average  faculty  salaries  for  the  academic  year 
P.Mi.'Lr)!. 

Brandeis'  average  instructors'  and  assistant  profesHors' 
salaries   are  at   the  "A"  level,   while  associ^»te   profes.sors* 

and     professors'     salan»>s     meet 


Dea n  Discloses 

Marijuana  I  se 

it  Columbia 

Columliia     University    dis 
ei<m:i»rt      Iflvit      week      that      action 
had   Ix'en   taken    to   discipline   a 
handful"    of    undergraduates 
who  were  using  marijuana 


■  t 


accord 


R    to 


.1 


K      standard 
r»>rM»rt 

mittee  on  the  Kconomic  Status 
of  the  P'acultv  of  the  F^randeis 
chaptf'r  (»f  the  AAt^P  The  re- 
port   was  prepared    by   assistant 

i  professor  Howard  ti  i  t  *•  l  nr  a  n  , 
acting  chairman  and  associate 
professor       Barbara        Berman, 

j  both  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment 

Although     official      AAIIP 
ratings    will    not    Ik*    published 

;  until   June,    these    ratings    were 

calculated      by     applying     the 

Standards  expected  to  be  s*M  by 

LVan    of    the   College.    David  |  the  AAUP  to  data  supplied   hy 

Truman,    declined    to    answer  i  \^'^  "f'^<'  ^>^  ^^^^  ^^^n  of  Faculty 

...         .,        4     J      ,     1     J  1  I  last  June. 

wliether  the  students  lu-d  Ix^en         rj,.„„,.„„    «u^    r»        -j 

,,     .  J     J       T.    '      Because    the    Brandeis    asso- 

expelled  or  suspended  HCjciate  professor  salary  level  i^ 
st;jt<^  ibal  the  student,s  had  not  very  close  tn  th.e  lev*^l  it  i«  rv»«- 
l)een  arrested  Less  than  ten  !  ■'^»*>J<^  that  there  have  been'ad- 
students  were  involved,  he  J^'stments  since  June  large 
add«'d  I  enough    to    assure    the     higher 

The    incident   occurred    last    '"'^^''^^ 
spring,  the  Dean  saidHowevei.  i      Thi.s    years    ratings    are    the 
he   was   unsure  as  to   the   loca    jsa"^^    as    last    years,    although 
tion.    whether    it    happened    on  !  the  average  coTr.prriSS lion  level 


ary,  all  campus  d<»rms  will   Im' 
unlike      previous 


croiipti.-s   ot    somewhere    cl^e    in 
the  city 

Dr    (Jraham   Kirk,   President 
of    the    University,    commented 


increased  by   12  4  percent  over 
the  1962-63  level 

The  standards  applied  by  the 
AAUP  are  based  upon  the  ju.ig- 


t)iat    he    felt    the    incident    was    "^^nt  that  faculty  compensjatioa 
minor  and  isolated."  I  (Continued  on  Page  7 ) 
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ARMS  AND  THE  MAN 


Paul  Goldstein 


Crisis  and  Reconsideration 

Once  aRiiin  this  university  has  descended  into  one  of 
its  great  j>eriodical  crises,  and  once  again  it  has  emerged 
with  a  renewed  sense  of  doubt  about   the   principles  and 


What    hath  night    to   do  with  sleep? 

Nivht   hath   better  sweet »  to  prove; 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakeng  love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin; 

'Tis   only   daylight   that    wakes  sin. 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. 

H-  *  1     >  - «.  ^  •«  ^.  ^  0  ^  4  m'A,%  St  I    »m^r\'^f 

Ut*.    yV/ClUeAO    OJ      I4.0V  4-4*7  ,•,%*»    .^l^^^*    -, 

John  MiHoB,  COMVS 

The  dragon  has  withdrawn  to  the  deeps.  A  ommunity  of  fear,  aroused  in  defense 
of  its  freedoms  has  once  more  settled  down  lu  a  quiet,  if  only  temporary  repose.  This  is 
not  an  uncommon  phenomenon  at  Brandeis.  It  occurs  yearly,  with  the  regularity  of  sol- 
stice,  with  certitude  of  equinox.  It  has,  indeed,  become  a  traditional  pattern  of  action 
at  Brandeis  that  when  the  dragon  of  the  admini^-tration  rears  its  awful  head,  breathing 
the  fire  of  reaction,  the  endangered  community  will  fight  back  with  the  invectives, 
and    half-thoughts    of 


112    Datt_ 
tiges  of  privacy  in  an  already  intolerable  and  and  circum-   continuity;    that 

sen  bed  situation 


despite    the    self.  from  ourselves  —  not  by  rebt>l 

vagaries  of  the  admissions  com-        We  cannot,  of  course,  accept    jjon    and    argument    but,    by    a 


t\        1        ii^iL    ..o,r.r.,,a     hu«    rw^iMiliMr    nrobleHis    of    ^ts   mittee   all    classes    at    Brandeis    this  truth  about  ourselves.  It  is    concerted  effort  to  assume  the 
(  learly,    this    campus    has    F>ecuhar    ^7*^^'^"^;^^^^;.  -\^   have  one   thing   in   common:    a    too   ridiculous,   too  demeaning,    responsibility   that   we  seem  to 
n,  but  Ihry  are  mtinitcly  more  subtle  and  complex  ma.i   ^.^.j     libertarian    demand     for    too  unfair.  -    too  correct.   For.    have  forgotten. 


OW...       ,  .  Ill    -'»"      '•  — 

is  .suggestcMl  by  the  rather   facile  talk  of  moral  and  social    adherence    to    the   guarantees   the  fart  is  that  since  the  bcgin- 
res 

ly 

to 

T\      . „  . 

shall   no  longer  »>e  any  problems,  nor  in  fact  will  they   be   assemble."  the  third  power 

solved  l)y  anything  less  than  a  complete  and  fair-minded 
analvsis'of  what   factors  constitute  the  legitimate  require- 


recent 


But    what    is    discomfort  mg 
about  this  continuity  of  action 


ra  iM»w»  I  the  existing  open  house  regula- 

the  task  of  the  Student    ^.^^^^     j^  ^^^^  ^^^  student 

of  Review  to  judge  casts    ^^      ^^^    demonstrate    to    our 


It  is 

Board    Ol    rVt-Vlt-W     lU    JUligt:    ».aa^r.      ^j^y 

.        ♦  .V  i  1..    f.  ...mmnnltv        MTi  analvsis  th'it    '^  }^^^  ^^^  ^'^1*''"   '^^^'^  ^'^L^'    ^^^^l'^''^^   '""i^    infractions   and    administration  that  it  is  aware 

ment^  of  the  undergraduate  communit\ —  an  analysis  inai   ^^^^^^   centered    upon    a    rather    render    penalties    as    they    are   ^^^  ,^^^  willing  to  fulfill  its  so- 

ck)es  not   aim  only  to  serve  administrative  convenience  or   mean  principle  that  can  in  no    needed.    The   beneficial   results   ^^^^  obligations  as  part  of  the 

Brandeis  community,  and   that 
it    is    capable   of    governing    ii- 

.^.peech   and   of  the   press.      But  the  past   few  vears:   at  the   b<'-         «r      k  ^k  i      iu 

than  a  iK)sti>oncnient  of  [)resenl  decisions  or  a  face-saving    (^^ly  ^ow,  for  the  first  time,  do  ginning  of   the  year   the  viola  ^^  ^^^^   ^^^   answer   lo   ine 

cWvice  to  avoid  the  a{»pearanft'  of  defeat.  We  are  now  pre-    we  witness  a  fight  for  the  third  tion.s   are    relatively    nunierou.s. 

to  clarify    a   IuhIv   of   problems    principle,  "the  right  of  the  pt o  After  a    rnontti   tliey   occur  usu 

pie     to      jH'aceably      a.sserubh 


ck)es  not   aim  only  to  serve  administrative  convenience  or  mean  principle  that  can  in  no  necKled.    The   beneficial   results 

a  badly  tarnislied  public  image.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoi)ed  way    compare    with    its    prede-  of  the  work  of  the  board  in  the 

that    the      general   "reconsideration"   to  \ye   undertaken   by  cessors.      We     have    witnessed  past  can  bi>  seen  in  the  pattern 

inai      ne      K^oirai      '  ^'^  ^  "    '^  "^  ^  ....-..^...J «   mnr#>  here,     fights     for     freedom     of  of    occurrence   of    violations    in 

the  I  niversity  over  the  next  few  months  represents  more  ^        ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^^^  ^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^_ 


which  in  the  Brijncici.s  sil nation 
has  recently  beconic,  "the  right 
of  the  pi'ople  to  peaceably  as 
semble  in  twos  in  their  d<ir- 
uutory  rooms  from  three  p  m 
lo  one  a  m  on  Fridays,  from 
one  p  ni    to  one  a  ni    on  SaUir- 


peiited   with  an  op}K)rt  unity 

that  )]ii>  yinw  \(Ht  long  without  satisfactory  examinations, 
;ijwl  the  critical  nionniit  should  not  U'  wasted  on  more 
Flopgap  nu'asures  whose  sole  effect  is  to  aggravate  exist- 
ing problems. 

There   is  certainly  reason  to  believe  that   .such  recon- 
f<ideratinn  can  be  effective,  especially  at   the  present  time. 

This  year  began  in  a  spirit  of  more  extraordinary  construe-   days  and  from  one  p  m   to  elev- 
tive   dealing   than    we    have    .seen    in   a   long   time,  and   the    en  p.m.   on  Sundays'' 
.as..  w„h  wtu.-h  is  w:.s  conducted  cme  a.s  something  of  a   ^^'^^J{^"^';:i /:^;:':":J"^ 
surprise  to  Iwith  sides.  preme  Court     What   the    Fuller 

Now.  however,  this  ])romise  of  constructive  dealing  court  did  with  the  fourteenth 
yui«  i)een  seriouslv  oi.jHMiled.  A  summary  dismissal  o^  pmcndnu  nt  cannot  possibly 
•■Mu.l,,,,  .„„M„.n.  ■  .l..l,l,<.ra,..  pn.mulKa....n  of  false  rumors.  ^r/hrve^o'et'Hh  U.TF.rst 
half  truths    alwKit    a    committee    that    had    yet    to    be    ap-        i  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the 

c"!!!cii!i'd   with 
certainly    n(tt    actions 
tru^t    that    rnu-t    exist 


tv...  ♦   \ 


,\i.' 


4ft\   «*t   a^'ii 


<4   •   1  %  « 


^^«  4  ■  i  i 


„n 

oil 


4^«a  *     « 


^4 


ippropiate    to    the    kind    of    mutual    few  days,  nor  d«.  1  mean  to  be 
if  constructive   S(»lutK»ns   are  to 


l)e 


little  the  caus<"  for  wh:ch  th<  y 
were  fighting  What  I  am  de 
nigrating  is  the  spirit  in  which 
all  this  was  done  By  force  of 
habit  we  call  it  a  'liberal"  spir- 
it; by  force  of  reason  we  must 
call  it  a  "st^lfish"  spirit. 

The  case   for   lib<'ralism    was 


ally  no  more  than  twice  a 
month   for   the  rest  of  the   year 

But,  tins  year  things  have 
Xh'vw  (note  difTereiit  lndee<i, 
the  year  started  at  the  usual 
high;  hut  from  thcr<'  the  num- 
ber of  violations  instead  of  go- 
ing down,  went  up  and  contin 
ues  to  n.M'  at  this  very  moment. 

This  indicates  something  with 
which  ttie  Board  of  Review 
rannot  possibly  cope  It  points 
lo  increasing  irresponsibility 
regarding  the  ruhs  as  they  now 
exist.  Punishment  for  viola- 
tion of  these  rules  has  not 
worked  as  it  should  as  a  de- 
terrent. 

iij      iht-      irtit*      «'m       tiii>      iiiei'e 

comes  a  demand  for  a  change 
of  the  existing  rules  1  cer- 
tainly would  not  agree  with  re- 
visions of  the  sort  as  hav  ■  bt^n 
recentiv    rumored      in   the   case 


We  have  the  answer  to 
problem,  then  in  Vic's  state- 
ment. Yet.  in  »)rder  for  sut  h  a 
demonstration  to  be  valid  it 
must  come  not  from  the  pr(Ki- 
dmg  of  the  assistant  resident 
counselors  but  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  In  a  day 
when  the  sit-in,  tlie  picket  line, 
the  angry  demands  of  the  mob 
for  justice  have  btcome  com- 
monplace, and  almost  meaning- 
less, we  must  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  really  unique  dem- 
onstration, a  demonstration  of 
good  will  and  resp<^)n«;ibi!ity 

This  is,  of  course  the  most 
diflficuit  sort  of  protest  to  make, 
for  it  demands  that  we.  as  in- 
dividuals, assume  an  individual 
responsibility — a    far   more   de- 

... _J.^>.   «  —  u.    «v.~—    _«......  ...^  ;n««    *i-><% 


juean  s  omce.    ror  proieM  i<i  m«: 
efTective,    it   must   be  an   act   of 
responsibility,     not     irresponsi- 
bility,   it    mu.st   reflect   the   stu- 
dents ability  to   live  under   the 
of  any  change  alon^  these  !:nc:>    existing    laws,    il    must,    finally, 
the   cure   viDuld   be  worse   than    be  an  act  of  faith,    in   the   uni- 
the  disease.      If  they  are  to  be    versity  and  in  the  future  of  our 
revised,  the  new   ruh  s  nuist   b"    c«»mmunity. 


the  resident  student  body 
oi  op«ii  iiou.se  nours;  (3)  "We, 
lib«'rals  alt  of  us.  must  rebel 
against  this  break  with  the  tra 
dition  (ii  fretKiom;  we  must 
un"*"  in  a  demand  for  our 
rights  as  individuals." 

Appealing,  yes.  But   there  is 
another  side  to  the  coin,  a  side 


Student  Council 


-  Victor  Hausner 

the    decision    of   the 


reaclird    ".Xcaiicrr.ic  suicid*'"  is  hardly  a  fair  price  to  exact 
ftir  if;\  nlvenit  rit   in  ccuisultat  ion. 

FnrtuiKiteiy  .  it  still  seems  iK>ssible  to  take  up  in  the 
fhanne'N  mapped  ..tit  prexiousiy.  Nevertheless,  .some  of  the 
damar*'  nia\   he  long  lasting  enough  to  impart  a  p^^rmanent 

feeling  of  disouragemnt   to  all  such  dealings.   It  has  been    an  appealing  one:  (1)  Students 
Pugge-l^Mi  that  the  Tniversitv  must  recapture  public  con-   lome  to  the  university  expect 
^    i  1  -.u    «     *   u        I  U4    -♦..  ir.««   rv>/.^.ilu    >ng  a  free  and  catholic   atmos- 

fnh'nce  by  announcing  that  it  has  brought  student  morals   ^^JJ^^^^    ^^    toleration.    (2;    The 

under  cnnlrol.  and  lliat   to  accomplish  this  goal  it  may  even    administration    of    the    univer 
Im'   neces.sary   to  in)ure  student   -  administration   relati(»ns.   sity  go«>s  against  the  Brandeis 
Even  disregarding  the  naive  and  idealistic  thinking  V^ehind    >an    grain    and    intends    U^    de 
put  h  a   nio\e.  this  is  not  a  pr-ce  worth  pavintr.  esuecially   '^'"'^' 
when  alternatives  are  oin-n. 

Rather  (tbvinu.-ly  oiu'  of  the  mAJor  reasons  for  this 
University's  tendency  to  manufacture  cri-^es  is  its  absence 
of  coherent  and  guiding  {xilicies.  If  there  is  any  single  fac- 
tor underlying  the  continual  C(.nflicts  that  have  iK'gun  to 
cbsintegrate  t he  community,  this  i^  it    At  present,  jKilicy  is 

made   sjk. radically    and   aimlessly   to  meet  emergencies   as    rarely    sought   for.    The    argu- 
they   arise — and  such  jx»licv    tends  to  lie   not   onlv   ineffec-   ment  for  reason:  (1)  There  are 
live  and  otiscure.  but  contradictorv  as  well,  leading  only  to   h^eral     rules    and    regulations 
"         '  ,  ■    ^-i      i  Tr  *u  •  that  govern   the  .social   activity 

greater   uncertainty  and  crisis  m   its  turn.   If  there   is  no   ^^  the  university:  (2)  The  stu- 

other  reason  for  reconsidering  the  residential  oolicy  than  dent,  on  coming  to  the  univer-  mores  of  the  society.    We  al.so 

the  hofx'  of  coherent  i:K)licv,  it  will  still  l)e  worthwhile.  sity.  enters  into  a  compact  gov-  welcome  the  fact  that  students 

Mcr.  siM^cfically,  tho  particular  probloms  iM.sod  by  a  ern«i  ^^^ ',^^«^ ,-'- -f/^j^je'-  d'soL'U"  ^.^nh"/ D^an'ol 

residential   campus   must   l>e   faced:   bearing   in   mind  that  ^^^   student   to   see   that   these  Students  stated,  what  is  neces- 

institutionally    granted    privileges    become    something    ap-  jg^s    are    not    violated,    for    if  sary  is  a  careful  consideration 

proat^hing  rights  when  they  answer  such  absolute  needs  as  they  are  the  entire  community  »if  the  situation  by  ariminisira- 

privacv,  or  when  their  revocation  l>€gins  to  make  life  in-  is  Placed   in  jeopardy.    This  is  tion,   faculty,   and  students 

'   :        ,  .      ,.  ,1-  .      .      .     ^     1-  ^1  not  to  sav  that  the  students    in        Coincidental  with   this  stu^* 

tx)lerable.  Ky  compelling  students  to  live  on  campus,  Bran-  "rgani^^i  fashyn    may^^^^^^^  I  nave  called  a  Student  Unio?» 

deis  has  virtually  closed  off  such  workable  alfpmativcs   ^s  to     change     the     rules     under  meeting  to  dicsuss  the  issue  of 

rvff-campijs  living  and  the  resources  of  a  large  city — both  which   they  live.    But  so  long  student  social  responsibility.  It 

of   which    could    otherwi.«e    be   sufficient    reasons    for   not  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  such  is    important    that    we    realize 

^«,w^o;««   ^^c^^\M\r^r.<,   rvr,   />amr.iic.    \Uj\ntr     A o    l^rirr    ao    \\^\o  change     occurring    within     the  that    memt)ership    in    the    uni- 

opposing  restnctons  on  campus  living    As  long  as   this  ^^^^^    institutional     structure,  versity  community  requires  ad- 

university  compels  its  student  body  to  live  on  campus,  it  being    produced    by    means    of  herence     to      its     regulations, 

has  an  obligation  to  make  great  concessions  to  seK-govern-  the    use    of    the    instrunncnts  though  wc  may  seek  tc  change 

ment  or  it  must  expect  to  alienate  an  increasing  number  of  which   the   structure   provides,  some  of  them.  This  extends  far 

-♦,».-i««»o  /^^r«  o,    o/>«^orvi;.  a'^u^n^^r^r^  /.iioUfiA^   Kv  oKfliifH  the  institution  88  a  wholc  must  beyond    the    question    of   open 

8tiHi€nts  from  an  academic  situation  qualified   by  absurd  ^  j-^gpected;    (4)   The    rules  house  regulations  to  the  steal- 

»nd  mtolcrable  conditmns.  This,  and  not  the  undergraduate   .nd  regulations  of  the  univer-   ing    which    plagues   our    book 
libido,  is  the  fundamental  residential  problem  here.  lity  have,  in  the  courae  of  the    ttcire    and    library.     Further- 


Ethics  of  Morality 


VV'e   w(  Iconic   the    decision    of   the    Administration    to 

preface  any  decision  concerning  open  house  reguiatHTi'^  by 

a   thorough   investigation   of  the  campus  situation.   It    has 

been   the   Student   Council's  contention  that   a   decision   to 

drastically   curtail   parietal   hours  scarcely   recognizes  the 

complex  facets  of  Hrandeis  student  life,  and  moreover  is  a 

denial  of  one's  right  to   a  min-  ^     /~      /,~         '.",~  j  "T 

more,  the  Council  is  consider- 
ing several  specific  meR«ure«« 
for  halting  the  self  damaging 
violations.  But  it  is  our  hope 
that  an  intelligent  appeal  will 
obviate  the  necessity  for  new 
regulative  measures. 


a  min- 
imum of  privacy  It  is  also 
basic  to  our  conception  of  the 
university  that  it  is  not  to 
stand    as    the    defender    of    the 
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Meeting 
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7:00  P.  M. 

Nothon  S«H«r 

"Student  Self- 
Cowenmeut" 
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Are  Called 


But  Few  Are  Chosen 

By  HAROLD  BURSTYN 

On  a  campus  which  generally  has  a  healthy  indif- 
ference to  fraternities,  clubs,  and  other  groups  that  con- 
spicuously include  some  little  "us"  and  shut  out  the  big 
unwashed  them,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  might  be,  but  isn't, 
considered  an  anachronism.  It  has  also  escaped  the  general 
rule  at  Brandeis  that  all  institutions  ought  to  be  subjected 

to  scrutiny  anu  cuimueniary.  in _ __ 

two  years  the  only  criticisms  I  tion  in  campus  activities,  repu- 

havc  heard  are  of  one  type  —  tation  for  brilliance,  strong;  rec- 

tne  wrong  person  was  elected,  ommendations     by     individual 

or  the  right  one  was  not.  Since  faculty  members,  and  so  on. 

Phi   Beta  Kappa   is  still  new  Undergraduates  who  have  al- 

here,  the  standards  for  election  ready  been  elected  may  take 

are  not  widely  known  or  gen-  pa^t   in   a  n  y   subsequent   elec- 

erally  understood.  It  might  help  tion,  and  at  times  their  knowl- 

to   move   examination   of  Phi  edge  of  how  an  individual  has 


Beta  Kappa  from  a  particular 
level  to  a  general  one  if  they 
are  explained. 

One  can  be  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  as  a  Member  in 
Course,  either  as  a  Junior  or 
Senior,  as  an  Alumni  Member, 
during  graduate  school,  or  as  an 
Honorary  MemLrer.  Most  pres- 
ent members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
were  elected  in  the  first  way, 
and  if  one  mis.ses  election  as  an 
undergraduate  and  still  wants 
to  be  a  member,  he  can  hope  to 
be  elected  for  exceptional  worlc 
in  graduate  schooi,  scholarly 
achievement  after  graduation, 
or  for  generally  outstanding 
work  which  honors  both  him- 
self and  the  Chapter  which 
elects  him. 

The  National  Organization  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  specified 
certain  limits  on  undergradu- 
ates election  v.'hich  must  be  ob- 
served by  all  member  institu- 
tions No  student  may  be  elected 
to    .Junior    Membership    if    his 


impressed  his  j>eers  determines 
whether  or  not  he  is  elected. 

At  Brandeis  election  has  been 
based  primarily  on  grade  point 
average,  with  considerable  rec- 
ognition being  given  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  individual  fac- 
ulty members.  A  boy  who  has 
written  a  particularly  brilliant 
honors  paper,  for  instance, 
might  be  picked  over  one  who 
had  a  slightly  better  grade 
average  but  impressed  his  teach- 
ers as  a  lustreless  or  unimagi- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Ford  Roport 


A  House  Is  Not  a  Home 


Donold  Sochs 


The  bulk  of  the  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  Profile  of  Brandeis  llniverHity  1948- 
1972,  concerns  educational  opportunities.  It  outlines  the  broad  changes,  curricular  and 
para-curricular,  that  students  and  faculty  may  expect  in  the  next  ten  years.  There  will 
be  greater  emphasis  on  honors  work  and  academic  achievement.  Changes  will  come 
through  a  number  of  major  but  hardly  revolutionary  innovations.  These  show  that  the 
University  is  ready  to  pioneer  new  ways  of  fulfilling  academic  needs.  It  also  seems 
willing    to    meet    some    of    the    — - ^- 

The  ombined  M.  A.  and 
B.  A.  will  make  graduate  school 
an  easier   goal  for  many    who 


more  unusual  but  important 
needs  in  American  education. 
Many  of  the  educational 
changes  assume  that  the  under- 
graduate education  is  just  pre- 
paration   for    graduate    school. 


accordance  with  the  I  Tni  var- 
sity's "whole  man"  philosophy. 
There  will  probably  be  credit 
for  introductory  courses  in  sec- 
ond languages.  English  Com- 
position   will    be    a    non-credit 


Since  only  56%  of  all  Brandeis  course    The  reestablishment  of 


graduates  between  1952  and 
1962  go  on  for  advanced  de- 
grees, I  question  the  validity 
of  this  a.ssumptiun.  It  may  be 
that  the  administration  wishes 
to  attract  people  who  plan  post- 
graduate work  Although  in- 
creased pressure  for  honors  will 
improve    the    academic   charac 


the  minor   will   allow   students 
with  several   interests  to  study 


are  eager  for  independence 

The  program  will  also  ease 
some  of  the  financial  pressure 
of  graduate  work.  I'm  only 
afraid  that  upperclassmen  in 
this    plan    will    beccme    so    en- 


them    without    worrying   about   grossed  in  work  that  they  cease 


requirements.  Interdisciplinary 
and  combined  majors  would 
permit  the  student  to  concen- 
trate on  his  special  fields;  Yale 
University  has  had  such  a  pro- 
gram   in   which  a  student   may 


to    the    student 


to    contribute 
community. 

The  expansion  into  the  study 
of  non- Western  areas  is  sup- 
posed to  broaden  the  outlook 
of  student  in  a  world  where 
Africa  and  Asia  are  emerging 
political  and  cultural  forces. 
The  way  this  is  being  dojie  now 
seems  best;  students  are  being 
allowed  to  major  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  world  Although 
these  non- Western  elements 
can  be  considered  in  Social  Sci- 
ence 1,  it  should  retain  a  Wt»«- 
tern  slant  because  this  is  tt»e 
tradition  we  live  in.  It  is  too 
early  to  evaluate  the  student 
exchange  program  with  foreign 
universities  except  to  say  it 
sounds  like  a  good  idea.  The 
wortli  of  the  plan  will  be  clear- 
er when  the  first  Brandeis  stu- 
dent  returns   from   the  Univer- 

rr»rT/^D'c  ^ir^'rv    i^r   «■       iu   .  ..u-         i       j         .  .  ^'^^  ^^  the  Andes  in  1965. 

tOITORS  NOTE    Notice  that  this  calendar  also  covers  the  period  from  January  6-  14.    Un-        The   University    will   allocate 

/orfunafply  the  listings  are  not  complete  3  weeks  in  advance  so  check  the  local  papers  for  more  increasingly  larijer  oercentai^e^ 

details  when  you  return.  .  .  .  nf  if«  r««7..i,-,..?    .       t^'Ltiuages 

_^         j^    ^    ...  _,     ,  Of  Its  resources  to  raise  faculty 

Eva  LeCalhcnne,  Farley  Granger,  Denholm  EUiot,  and  Anne  Meacham  are  the  s^'anes.  This  will  attract  more 


ter    of    the    University,    it    may  either  take  an  interdisciplinary 

discourage    those    without    the  major  such  as  Culture  and  Be- 

time.     money,     or     interest     to  havior  or  may  combine  depart- 

go  to   graduate  school   or    may  mental  majors  such  as  Philoso- 

force  unqualified  or  uninterest-  phy  and  Physics    More  revolu- 

ed   people  to  do  honors   work,  tionary    would    be    a    program 

Freer    general    education    re-  without    majors,    in    wliich    the 

quirements       and      non  credit  student,    working    closely    with 

language  courses  are  supposed  an  advisor,  chooses  his  courses 

to  allow  educational  breadth  in  without  restriction. 


Calendar  of  Events 


Borry  Andelmon 


grade    average    is    Ih«1ow    3  75.  prmcipals  in  the  three  pmduction.s  of  the  National  ReiM^rtory  Theatre  currentlv  ai>i>ear-  ?"^'»J't'<*    teachers   and    reduc 

nor    to    Senior    Membership    if  ;,,»■   ..\    fUp   Wiihur  Thi»Mtr<»  until     lum  ot-v    ii     TV,.*    ♦k^,.^   r.'w  i^      iu    *        j      *  l-    .  ^"*'    "'^^^    turnovtr    rate     Soni 

his   average    is  l>eIow    3  25.   and  '"^   '^^    ,^    Wilbur    I  heat  re   until   Januar>    11.   The    three    full-length    prcKiuctlon.s    which  of  this  money  should  be  used  l 

n<.r.naiiy  no   more  than  about  ^.^'^   rotating  in   reiH'rtory  are   Anton   Chekhov's  The  Seagull,  Arthur  Miller'.s  The  Ou-  gt-t  teachers,  rattier  than  sdm 


Hi"'    of  a  graduating  class  will 
be  elected 

Applied  courses,  such  as 
entiuieerifiK.  journalism,  prac- 
tice teachuig.  applied  arts,  and 
so  on  are  not  counted  in  coni- 
puluig  tile  grade  point  average, 
Witiiin  thes*^  limits  the  individ- 
ual Chapter  is  free  to  use  it.s 
own  j  u  d  g  m  e  n  t  in  .selecting 
menil>ers  Some  Chapters  choose 
almost  aut(»rnatically  on  t.hc 
ba.sis  of  grades  while  others 
utilize  a  good  deal  of  outside 
information,  such  as   participa- 


cible,  and  Jean  Ariouilh'.s 
i^ecau.se  the  pr<M 
day  <-vt-nts  ifi  the  Concerts  scv- 
tion  .  .  Joscpli  Sil\(>t  stem. 
(u'org*'  Zii/ofsky.  Joseph  de- 
Pasquale,  and  Samuel  Mayes, 
principals  with  thi*  Boston 
Synii)hony.  have  l>een  play- 
ing together  informally  for  a 
numlHT  of  years  Tiiey  have 
decided  to  perform  put>licly 
.'starting  in  1904  under  liie  name 
"Nova  Arte  Quartet  "  The  first 
season  series  will  l>e  January  8, 


King  Round  the  Moon.  The  |)rice.s  range  from  $2.00  to  $6.00 
uction.s   are   different   each  (iay  they  will  be  entered  with  the  dav  I 


)V 


uce 

ome 

to 

1- 

ars.     for     mtrcKhictory     courses. 

Some     s[X'cial     position     should 

crcatcHi  so   that   the  teacher.** 


be 


r  I       I        • 


Ull  IV..II 


CII  I  II  I  lai    J 


Blau 


Thur.siiay,  r>eceml>er  10,  Dean  Morrissey  toi(i  eight 
Council  member.^  that  due  to  the  "flagrant  violations"  of 
[)arietal  hours,  a  review  of  the  existing  rules  would  be 
conducted.   He  stated   that  a   facultv-administrative  com- 


mittee would   present   a   recommendation   to  him   and   he 

would  announce  temporary  rule.s  on  Tuesday,  Decemln'r  17.  over  the  open  rehearsaTof  tre   performance 


Series  tickets  are  $5  00  and  up 
Concerts 

Wednesday.  Uecenii>er  18.  the 
Harvard  University  Choir  will 
present  a  Christmas  Carol 
Service  in  Memorial  Church  «t 
4  30  and  8.15  pm  Free  .  .  .  . 
Ilai  vaid-Radciitfe  Freshman 
Chorus  Christmas  Concert, 
Aga.ssiz  Theatre.  8: 15  p.m.  .  .  . 
Hiroko  Abe.  candidate  for  the 
Artist's  Diploma  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  will 
play  Bach.  Faure,  Copland, 
Bloch,  and  Bartok  in  Jordan 
Mall  at  830  Free  .  National 
Repertory  Theatre,  The  Sea- 
gull. 830. 

Thursday.  December  19, 
Ronald  Isaac  will  play  the 
Kresge  Auditorium  organ  at 
12  15  Free  .  .  National  Reper- 
tory Theatre,  Ring  Round  the 
Moon.  2:30  .  Charles  Tinsley. 
pianist,  will  play  in  the  Gardner 
Museum  at  3  p  m.  Free.  .  .  . 
Pierre     Monteux    will     preside 


the  Kresge  Auditorium  organ 
at  8  30  .  .  The  world  premiere 
of  the  Nova  Arte  Quartet  will 
take  place  at  8  30  m  Jordan 
Hall  .  .  .  National  Repertory 
Theatre.   The  Seagull,    8  30 

Thursday.  January  9.  Na- 
tional Roperlory  Theatre,  Ring 
Round  the  Moon.  2  30.  .  .  . 
National  Repertory  Theatre. 
The  Crucible.  8  30. 

Friday,  January  10.  Boston 
Symphony,  2  00  Rush  seats. 
60c  .  .  .  The  Zurich  Chamber 
Orchestra  will  perform  at  the 
Alls     Center     of 


v-1/iic-n      r  me 
Lorin 


do  not  feel  inferu)r  U)  the  schol 
ars  The  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
centive Ixinus  for  excellent 
teachim;  or  .scholarship  depends 
on  how  it  is  administered  If 
It  dencnris  on  a  hM-rarchy  of  re- 
quests, rtH.()mmendations.  and 
approvals,  then  it  will  \h'  free 
from  favoriii.Mn.  but  if  discre- 
tion IS  .solely  in  the  hands  of  a 
department  chairmen  or  the 
president,  then  it  could  do  more 
harm  than  good 

The     new     graduate    degrees 
and  the  new  professional  school 
in    ba.sjc    medical    studies  jllu»- 
Mit-  pniioM^Dhv  that  Brnn- 


«  .«>v». 


at 

Hollander,  the  19  year 
old  pianist,  will  give  a  concert 
in  the  Weston  Country  School 
at  8:30  p  m.  .  .  .  Jose  Greco  and 
Company  will  appear  in  Svm- 
phony  Hall  at  8  30  .  .  .  The 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet  will  play 
in  Kresge  Auditorium  at  8:30 
National  Repertory  Theatre. 
The    Seagull,    830     p  m.     Last 


4 4 

II  CI  1 1 


pruioM^pny 

....,..^4       ^~       «U- . 


A  .second  ad  hoc  committee, 
composed  of  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, and  students  would  be 
form«"^d  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter more  thoroughly  and  to 
suggest  pennanenl  rules 

Student  C  o  u  n  c  i  1  members 
f«-i>  Ih'tt  it  wi*^  finite  ironw-  for 
parietal  hours  to  be  curtailed 
temporarily  or  fXTinanently, 
espccir.ll.v  sinct-  LJraiuieis'  .s«j- 
cial  situation  is  so  poor.  Vic 
Hausner  jMunted  out  that  the 
public  triinsportation  to  lioslon 
and  Cambridge  will  l>e  virtual- 
ly non-existent  after  tiie  B&M 
Railroad  ceases  to  operate  and 
that  the  student  activities  fee 
cannot  provide  a  si'hstitute  for 
either  Boston  or  Cambridge. 
Another  member,  recalling  the 
catalog  which  slates  that  Bran- 
deis is  a  residential  campus, 
noted  that  most  seniors  will 
want  to  live  off  campus  next 
year.  For  tho>M»  students  in  the 
three  classes  which  are  not  per- 
mitt*Hi  to  live  in  nearby  com- 
munities, a  substantial  numt)er 
will  consider  transferring  to 
another  college  Given  the  fact 
that  no  student  union  exists 
where  undergraduates  can  con- 
gregate for  .social  functions  and 
no  place  with  the  exception  of 
rooms  where  students  can  talk 
privately,  any  curtailment 
would  harm  the  well-l)eing  of 
the  Brandeis  community  An- 
other  point   that   wa«   empha- 


sized was  that  students  enroll 
at  Brandeis  thinking  that  it  ii; 
a  lil>eral  and  pr  )gressive  in.sti- 
tiition,    not    one    which    follows 

the     l»iiiH     of    ftth«»r     1  ini  v*>rsif  i»>« 

Council  memb<>rs  agretni  that 
a  sir  ictcr  cnfoic  in.  iit  k>(  tlie 
existing  regulations  would  he 
..i..r<'  iH'iu-ficial  than  a  curtaji- 
nicnt 

Vic  H.-*iisner  is  holding  a  Stu- 
dent Union  meeting  tomorrow. 
7  00  p  m  in  Nathan  Seifer,  dur- 
ing which  student  res{K)ni;ibil- 
ity  will  l>e  ui-scu-sseii  Anita 
Blau  met  with  lX»aii  Bean  to 
arrange  a  joint  Council -admin- 
istrative publishing  of  all  rules 
and  regulations  which  affect 
undergraduates.  In  addition, 
Council  will  suggest  to  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review  that  it 
establish  mandatory  punish- 
ment for  any  student  convicted 
of  stealing  from  the  library  or 
bookstore. 

2.    Handbook    (Steve   Harris, 
editor) 

Steve  Harris  explained  that 
the  Handbooks  have  not  been 
printed  yet  due  to  the  laxity  of 
the  printer  who  ha.s  had  the  cor- 
rected copy  for  seven  weeks. 
Acting  on  a  recommendation 
from  Harris,  but  subject  to  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Ruggles 
Smith,  Council  voted  to  cancel 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Boston  Symphony  at  7:30  p  m. 
.  .  .  Howard  Boyajian.  violinist 
on  the  BU  faculty,  will  give  a 
free  concert  in  the  BU  Concert 
Hall  ai  S  30  .  .  A  free  Cham- 
ber Orchestra  program  will  be 
presented  in  the  Cambridge 
Center  for  Aduit  Education.  42 
Brattle  Street,  at  8  30  p  m.  .  .  . 
National  Repi'rtory  Theatre, 
The  Crueible.  8:30 

Friday.  December  20,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  under  the 
direction  of  F*ierre  Monteux, 
will  play  Vaughan-Williams, 
Reethoven.  Flgar,  and  .Sibeliu.^ 
2  p.m.;  rush  seats  at  60c  .  .  . 
Arthur  G.  MacKenzie.  pianist, 
will  perform  in  John  Hancock 
Hall  at  7  p.m.  .  .  .  National 
Repertory  Theatre,  Ring  Round 
the  Moon.  8:30. 

Monday,  January  6.  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  will  perform  a 
concert  of  Mozart  and  Strau.ss 
at  8:30  .  .  .  National  Pe»^rtorv 
Theatre.  Ring  Round  th*»  Moon 
830. 

Tuesday,  January  7,  I^w- 
rence  Smith,  pianist  on  the 
B  U.  faculty,  will  give  a  free 
concert  in  the  BU  Concert  Hall 
at  8:30  .  .  .  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony will  perform  the  same 
concert  as  Monday  at  8:30  .  .  . 
National  Repertory  Theatre, 
The  Crucible.  8  30. 

Wednesday,  January  8, 
Maric-Claire  Alain.  4  times 
Grand  Prix  winner,  will  play 


Saturday.    January    11.    the 
Boston    Symphony    will    give   a 
Youth  Concert  at    11   am     .   .   . 
National     Repertory     Theatre. 
Ring    Round    the    Moon.    2  30 
Last   Performapce.    .    .   .   Boston 


o  ou 


kT       1  :        ..1 
i^dl  IMIIdl 


oy  iiipiiv'iiy , 

Repertory   Theatre.   The  Cruci- 
i^ie,  8  30    i>ast  jx'rformance 

Sunday,  January  12,  Walter 
Trampler.  Viola  and  Viola 
d'Ai.iuie,  a.ssisted  by  FM  u  t  e  . 
Viola  da  Gamba.  Harp  and 
Harpsicho.'-d.  will  perform 
Baroque  music  in  Kresge  Ai:di- 
torium  at  3  p  m  .  .  .  Boston 
Symphony.  3  00  .  .  .  The  Vien- 
na Choir  Boys  will  present  a 
concert  of  sacred  music,  folk 
songs,  and  costume  operettas 
at  8  p  m.  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Theatres 

Kantan  and  Scotoba  Kon- 
macho,  two  Japanese  plays,  will 
be  performed  in  the  Eli  Stu- 
dent Center  of  Northeastern 
University  at  8  p  m.  on  Decern 
ber  20  and  21. 

lonesco's  Rhinoceros  ends  at 
the  Charles  Playhouse  on  De- 
cember 22. 

Ibsen's  Gb«»sts  closes  at  the 
Image  Theatre  on  December  22. 
The  Chinese  Prime  Minister,  a 
new  comcfdy  by  Enid  Bagnold, 


unusual  TTie  object  is  to  attract 
people  whose  talents  are  not 
being  used  to  the  utmost  These 
show  that  Brandeis  has  not  lost 
Its  old  pioneering  spirit 

Although  the  administration 
should  encourage  research  into 
all  facets  of  knowledge,  it 
should  be  careful  not  to  become 
the  handmaiden  of  the  cold 
war.  Brandeis  was  right  in 
choosing  to  concentrate  on 
health  problems:  it  has  money 
and  prestige  without  militarism. 
Not  only  should  the  University 
strenuously  rf»sist  the  tempta- 
tion  to  accept   m':HH'y   for  wea- 

rx>nci  r»»««»nrr-h  but  It  sho'jid 
encourage  research  into  find- 
ing  tlic   palh.-N   tovvard   peacr 

The  High  Tat)Ic  winjld  in- 
troduce students  to  major  aCc*- 
detnic  figur<  s  who  visit  Bran- 
deis for  a  few  v  celcs  Thi.i 
would  arouse  students  in  seri- 
ous thinking  and  make  them 
aware  of  academic  problems. 
But  this  IS  based  on  the  some- 
what questionable  assumption 
of  Brandeis  that  education  is 
best  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
"great"  man  or  scholar.  Since 
there  is  no  connection  between 
one's  ability  as  a  scholar  and 
as  teacher,  this  program  would 
have  to  bring  in  unusually  ex- 
citing people  before  students 
would  take  on  a  sixth  course 
for  three  weeks. 

Because  there  are  so  many 
colleges  near  Boston,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  it  took  this  long  to 
plan  regional  cooperation  E.H- 
pecially  important  is  an  inter- 
library  service.  The  Brandeis 
library  should  be  able  to  get 
any   book   from   any   library   m 


starring  Margaret  L  e  i  g  h  t  o  n  ,  the  area  and  seniors  doing  hon- 

Alan  Webb,  and  John  Williams,  ors  papers  should   have  access 

began  its  two-week  pre-Broad-  to  Widener. 
way    tryout    at     the    Colonial        In  order  to  finance  these  new 
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Integration  in  the  Deep  Soutfi: 

Deatli  liroeis  On 


Integration  at  "OI«  MIm" 


Life  G<MBS  On 


Russell  H.  Borrett 


By  MIRIAM  (  OHEN 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Russell  H.  Barrett  is  a  Projessor  o/  Politi- 
cal Science  at  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  speech  whufi 
we  reprint  was  originally  delivered  at  the  University  o/  Illinois, 
Navy  Pier,  Chicago. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  the  University  of 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Miriam  Coheii  is  a  1963  graduate  o/  Brcndcis  University,  who  spent  her 
Muminer  in  the  South,  working  jor  SNCC. 

Suruiay  in  June,  the  day  of  the  Brandeis  commencement,  I  was  on  a  bus  travel- 
ling deep  into  (;eorgia  to  work  as  a  field  seerelary  for  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi-  Mississippi,  it  is  true  that  the  University  integrated  last 
nating  Committee.  year.  Subject  to  the  qualification  that  no  more  disastrous 
The  Problem  ...  •  beginning  could  have  been  planned  or  carrjed  through, 
Ivionciay,  the  lirsi  day,  the  groundwork  of  my  orieni^iion  to  the  Deep  South  was  there  were  some  elements  of  victory  during  that  year  of 
l»nlj  was  in  Sumter  ('ounty  (Americus),  Georgia.  Monday  in  Sumter  County  a  17-year-  both  physical  and  educational  combat.  Mr.  James  Merideth 
"^                    '                .    -^  accurately  described  the  situa- 

which 


old  Negro  girl  namtxi  Ronnie 
dieti  m  the  hospital.  She  had 
hvvn  raped  by  a  white  man 
Ronnie's  family  had  been  too 
fnghtent-d  to  ttll  anyone,  but 
after  Ronnie  died,  people  found 
out  We  heard  r«  ports  tha>  the 
sherifT.  who  knew  then,  as  did 
everyone  else  in  the  county, 
who    the    whit<'    man    was,    was 

l.C-itil.,l      ....      1".'.  .,,,.,.     I ;.,      .,r\     .,♦ 

»>l  ..  I  ■  !i^     m  |>     .  »  I   f^  .   v.'    I/*  <  V  .->     Ill     oil    a  I 

tempt  to  make  one  of  them  con 
fess  to  the  crime  Atui  Ronnie's 
parents  livid  m  liiioi  lest  the 
.Kherifl  somehow  U>arn  that 
Ronnie  s  IH  year  old  hrtfther 
had  seen  the  v\hit«'  man  take 
ht  r  away  in  his  car  'i'hey 
fearid  the  slier  iM  would  kill 
the  13  \t'ar old  if  he  knev.'  he 
liad   h<'en   a    witnes,s 

Ronnie  was  the  first,  just  the 
first  M\  summer  in  deorf^^ia 
«nded  as  it  had  begun  on  one 
ol  my  last  da\N  tfur«  the  SNCC 
stall  from  Alban>  (Icorgia,  had 
g«»ne  back  to  Sumter  County  to 
hpend  a  da>  on  a  farm  While 
there,  v\f  l«  arne<l  that  another 
iS'egrc*  >,:irl  m  Sumti  r  Coiiiity 
iiad  In  «  Ji  r.iped  laped  b>  six 
white   nu'ii. 

in  tlie  interim  between  the 
first  and  last  d.i>s,  I  was  in  Al 
ban>  .  two  counties  s  (»  u  I  b  of 
Suii.ter  County.  1  was  in  A I 
iuiwy  v\heri  ili»\  iirought  in  ine 
!•(.()%  of  a  At^iiu  hitiiiti  from 
l.»  .n  \  20  some  miles  away. 
The  jjtory;  The  sheriff  and  an- 
other white  man  had  K'"u.'  out 
to  tlie  Nt  K'"  s  house  i  .<  sher 
iff  handcuffed  the  Negro  and 
the  other  white  man  took  out 
his  gun  and  killed  him.  The 
parents  of  the  dead  man  were 
1(  I  frightened  to  go  out  and  re- 
ni(  .t  the  iH)dy,  so  they  left  it 
ill  iij(  >..r(i  until  nightfall.  The 
expianatu  li  g  \,en  for  the  shool- 
ir  J  ih.  \.)M,,  :,n(^  white  man 
h.ici  gitten  nil"  .1  light  and  the 
]St  gi  u   had    v^  on   it. 

'i  hcn'  v\  .1-  .1  I  lull 
in      Alban \       v\  Mo 
'war.ttd  ti,  ;,i.(;;)t  ! 
g»  I         He    «ii(l     li  >o. 

'1  lu're  w.i>  imu  h  more  it  was 
not  alwass  death  (i  i.im,  l>ul 
Iheie    vs.is    iik-m       h  "i    (X,iin|)le. 

ti  ictl  to  rap*'  the  h 
tiid  girl  w  iio  live( 
Mitel  i  r  o  m  \\  1 1  ♦  r 
And    the     N<  i:r  u    rn 


!!«•  Stat  ioned 
(jr( KJt  (i  he 
nii.cil  a  iiiii 


(If    1  .')   >  e.M 

I     i     sla>f(t 
m>ter.    Rev 


.S  B  W«  li.v  w  Hit  iiad  gone  d(j\A  ri 
to  tlie  cit%  iiall  steps  to  letjut  si 
ail  audience  with  tlu  ma\or 
and  (.  it>  comm:'-'-icner  V  and  was 
tilt  re  arr«sl«<i  for  distuil'ing 
the  pt  ace  .^n(i  alter  this  had 
arr«  sled  him  the  p  n  1  i  i  «■ 
diagged  lU  \  Wtll.v  h\  his  gen 
jbos  from  the  lisinl  steps  of 
tii\  hall  to  Iht  j<ol  ill  t.hi  l)aik 
til   (  1 1 V    bail 

'1  hert     w«ie    llie    innuiiierabie 

JIK  ideiil." 

i  i  n>»- 

r«  .-le<i 

liroi  k 

ti.  kt  t 

po<-l 

«4I   liy 
lion. 
i)ir«  w 
arms 
S.NCC 


u  ss    s  e  r  1  o  u 


t    1- 


I  I  ir 


I  O        O   ^  I 

\2      \  •  .11      ( 
»     who     had 

at     I h «      u  h  ' 
Si.\    (d     'ii»  rn 


i' 


dd       I,  a  r  r  > 

,f>ked     foj      .( 

>  'A  1 1  n  ;  n  ;  1 1  g 
look     I  ,.i  I  r  V 


hiriis*  If  ill  the  p<'i II  t 
anrl      si.ippeil      him 
l.gnt«-<i     m,it(  Ms    on 


and     legs       Willie 
field       se<retary 


St<1 

.1  rui 
bis 
links, 
was 
k  on  t  \\v  st  re*'t 
w(.rk  gang  and  given  f(»ur  slues 
of  bread  "«ac  hi  d.iy  for  I'.i  or  14 
da>s,  whih'  we  waited,  da\  af 
tt  r  day,  for  Ixmd  monfy  corn- 
ing   down    from    somewht  re    m 

«v    ,         kT,^«|,  A.>^       O-,  l»-,U        Ain.ri 

ill^  »  n  KJ  t    %.'$  I  4k«.v«        A%.c.t^ia         4*. .Ill 

and    Bob    Cover    ((,f   Brooklinei 
I  eaten  up  m  jail  And  later. 

Hr.lph     i>«itfM     i»>      iht       ^/<ibl»'     elllU 

Iiee(iing   siiiilns    m   ins   head 
And  more 

Ev#ry  few  days,  an  uu  iderd 
—  until  I  felt  as  if  1  could  no 
longer  endure  what  wa.s  hap 
pening  And  then  there  would 
be  anf)11ier  'ntident  At  first 
we  would  hear  part  of  the 
Btory,  and  there  would  b<>  wait- 
ing, then  more  details,  some 
times  contradicting  the  first 
ones,  and  at  )a.<!t  the  .««tory 


beaten:  midnight  Thursday  we  gree  of  hatred.  Even  the  Negro 
Karnt^  that  Ralph  had  been 
arrested  in  Americus,  Georgia. 
On  Friday  we  heard  that  the 
police  Iiad  taken  him  and  two 
(dhers  out  into  the  country  and 
had  beaten  them  The»-e  were 
reports  from  inside  the  jail  that 
Ralph's  nose  was  broken  so  our 
att(>rney  (Ihe  only  N»  gro  law- 
yer in  southwest  Ceorgia)  went 
up  to  the  jail,  but  the  police 
did  not  let  him  in  Tuesday 
v\  hen  th(>  attoriK  \  was  allowed 
in,  he  came  back  and  told  us; 
Ralph  liad  needcxl  stitches  m 
his  head. 

The  day  the  Movement  in  the 
Doi'p  South  fleals  ordy  in  trivial 
issius  like  the  nglit  to  sil 
rU)w  ri  at  a  luncli  counter  to 
drink    a    lup    of    coffee  then 

probably   the   real   struggle   will 
already   be  o\'er. 

About   .Non  Violence   ,  .  . 

We  d((  not  make-  laws  against 
something  tb;it  people  would 
ne\tr  d»)  an\way  Sinularl\, 
Martin  Luther  K.ng  would 
pidbabl\  not  be  spt  nding  so 
murli  time  preaching  non  vio- 
1<  rice  and  lo\'e  if  the  Negrix's 
in  the  South  acceiited  this  The 
.\egro  communitv  in  Albany 
w.is  almo.st  unanimous  in  lis 
h.'itr<'<l  of  the  white  man  Ne- 
groes    ditter    only    in    their    de- 


members  of  the  SNCC  staff  had 
hatred  for  the  whites  on  the 
staff,  something  I  was  totally 
unprepared  for.  Yet,  within  a 
month's  time,  each  of  the  white 
students  working  with  SNCC, 
themselves  hated  whites.  Giv- 
en th<'  situation  in  the  South, 
though,  maybe  only  an  abnor- 
mal person  could  feel  other- 
wise. 

Many  Negroes  in  Albany 
seemed  unable  to  identiTv  with 
whites  as  human  beings  I  have 
the  impression  that  if  a  white 
(hild  were  run  over  by  a  car 
in  Albany,  the  Negroes  would 
not  care.  (Similar,  perhaps,  to 
our  grandmothers  who  are  less 
lK)thered  by  misfortunes  hap- 
pening to  Gentiles  ) 

I     fcMight     off    these    feelings 
and,  in  fact,  denied  luiving  any 
hatred    of   the   white   man      But 
once   I    was    back    in    the    North 
and  around   white  people  again 
{\hv    whites    in    the    South,    ex 
cept     the     police.iien,     did     not 
speak  to  us),  I  noticed  how  un 
comfortable  I   felt  and   how   lit 
'lie  1  trustetl  what  white  people 
said,     m(luding     white    liberals 
Kven  looking  at  the  pictures   in 
the    Brandeis     yearbook     't)3,     1 
hart    an    uneasy    suk    feeling    in- 

fCoTi finned  oft  Page  6) 


tion  as  a  battle  in  whicn  nei 
ther  the  rules  nor  the  weapons 
were  agreed  upon.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  such  a  battle  would 
produce  damage  and  casualties. 
and  the  University  will  take 
some  time  to  r  e  c  o  v  e  r  from 
them  There  were  some  indi- 
viduals in  Mississippi  and  else- 
where who  expected  the  strug- 
gle to  be  easier  than  it  was, 
and  everyt)ne  who  believes  in 
t^lucation  wishes  that  it  could 
be  easier;  but  it  is  nonetheless 
essential  Ther<>  nuist  be  tho.se 
who  will  stay  in  the  state  and 
others  who  will  come  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  if  the  path 
cleared  by  James  Meredith  is 
to  remain  e>ptn. 

xMost  people  in  and  out  of 
Mississippi  do  not  appreciate 
the  really  substantial  accom- 
plishments of  Merediths  at- 
tendance at  "Ole  Miss.  •  Here 
was  a  Negro  who  was  said  to 
be  both  mentally  and  psycho- 
logically unqualified  to  attend 
the  University.  After  an  eighl- 
een-month  court  fight  for  ad 
mission  he  began  classes  more 
than  a  week  after  other  stu- 
dents. His  "student  orienta 
tion"  began  with  a  riot  and 
continued  during  week*>  of  abu- 
sive harassment.  His  replies  to 
this   harassment   consisted   of   a 


Inter-Coiiegiate  Civil  Rights  Conference: 


J. 


\ii(l  Ihc  Talk  Coiiliiuies,  Too 


ROSI  ANNF    Sn  I  !V\N 


Rv    KNTT  !jni  TrnAIII. 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell   in 

this   arlich'   in'W    the    Inter  Col 
legiate  Civ  il    Rights  Cunleience 
.ill,  (ted    m( 

Initi.illv.  m>  primary  reason 
for  wanting  to  go  with  the 
lir 


(  >n«     man  s 
«ver   awakenc 
ciiate  reaction 


(1(  1.'    <leifg 


^,1, 


1'. ion  to  the-  con 
g»t    more   mfor 


Like  the   last   tune   Ralph   was   while. 


fer« nee  was  to 
mation  to  ba<  k  up  my  views  I 
found,  how<\«r  during  tins 
conferenc*'.  tlial  having  this  in- 

f(  .rri%-.  f  1.  .fi    \4;:i»;    n/.t    «-nont/h       thill 

thi>    iruormation    i>   not    a    g«;<)d 
thHif,       ri     it*.«If      ;is     the     confer 
ene<    cur)  run   t»e  an  ♦■n<i  in   i(K»-if 

'llu  information  I  rtceived 
during  the  confert  ru  e  wf«  keiid 
entr«-n<  tied  n^(^  more  <h'ep!y  in 
my  iKiufs  and  did  provide  me 
with  a  more  volid  base  for  my 
arguments  1  actpiired  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  what 
students  and  n(»n  students  have 
be<-n  doing  and  will  be  doing 
for  ci\il  rights,  and  was  hom- 
fn  d  by  v»hat  liav  been  done  by 
th«  sup})orters  of  law  and  or- 
d«  r  to  tbosr  who  dare  to  <le- 
mand  their  rights  Whetlu-r  I 
am  t'oiot'  to  do  ;invthint;  nr-w 
witli  tins  information  t  h  e  s  «^ 
arv'nrii»nts.  this  knouudgr  and 
til!'-  horror  w-|l  d«  (  I'i*  if  gtnng 
to  the  conferetuc  w  ,o-  .i  jter 
.-..11.1 1  !_v  worihwiiih  tiling  if  I 
wer»  lo  roerfiy  mentally  sort 
mv  impressions  of  the  wt-ek- 
end  to  put  th(  information  on 
file  in  my  rninel  where  1  can 
pull  It  out  to  fill  a  gap  in  an 
argument  I  would  ti*  nullify- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  infc)r- 
mation  and  would  make  my  at- 
tending the  conference  a  worth 
less  thing  The  kind  of  knf)wl- 
edge  I  received  this  weekend 
precludes,  'n  mv  mind,  any 
mer<  ly  intellectual,  merely 
emotional  commitment  or  any 
position  merely  as  an  observer. 
This  information  and  knowl- 
edge is  a  working  knowledge 
This  1  know  now  and  I  find  1 
must  use  it  to  attempt  to  bet- 
ter the  conditic^ns  that  up  ijntil 
this  time  I  have  ju.«it  mentally 
deplored  and  argued  again.st. 

If  the  conference  has  had  no 
other  effect  than  lo  cau.s*'  a  few 
more   student.s   to   take 
active    stand.    I    think 
than  made  its  existence  worth- 


do.  it'n   has  hardly 
d   such   .m    inimt 
of  shoe  k  and  pro 
found   grief   outside   of   his   own 
(oiinlry   as   the   assassination   of 
I'resident    Kennedy 

The  rea.sons  go  bcyoml  the 
brutality  of  his  death.  Ins  youth 
or  his  immediately  appealing 
personality  In  Scandinavia,  as 
in  tin  rest  of  Western  Europe, 
1  h«'  vt r«.r»«»< H  t\t  iiic  p'„d :!;•..■;;  gii\'c 
a  fetling  of  security  and 
toward   the   Cnited   Slates 


By    ROBERT    fiREFNKFKG 

(  )n      t  Ix-      \«  I  •.   If  <  'r-if^     of     X^'  '   '    '  '  ' 

b«  r    (')    the    Ci\il    Rights    C.rouii 
of    Connecticut    Coilegt     held    a 
conference    attc-ndeci    by    o  \  e  r 
130    students    representing    ap 
proximately     30    cedleges     from 
.!>    fai     wt'st     as    Oberlm      ()hi<. 
Brandt  IS    L^niv*  r^ity     was    re  p 
re-serited     by     four     unde  rgiadu 
;.te     students       David     (ielfarul, 
Knut  Holtedahl     Rose  anne    .Sul 
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us 

tru.st 

whieh  we  ii,ir»1iy  Mac:  <  artie 
But  more  than  that  we-  admired 
hirn  as  a  man  wlio  .mc  iiicd  able 
to  apply  his  ideals  to  practical 
politics  For  the  idealism  of 
.s<»me  American  attitudes  are 
questioned  throughoirt  the 
world,  and  the  questioning  can 
l>e  expressed  in  one  name  Bir 
mingham.    Alabama 

This  was  my  main  re  a. son  for 
attending  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
ference at  Connecticut  Cedlege, 
I)e<«ml)er  6lh  8th  It  renewt-d 
niurh  of  my  belief  m  American 

:4ttitnHo«    HPd     acti'TiS 

1  was  assured  thai  the^  Amer 
lean    IS    be'coming   aw.are     of   the 
immense     danger      tlie     pre  se  nt 
racial     situation     represents     to 
Ins  country      Internally  because 
it  may  result  m  a  civil  war,  ex 
ternaily   Ix^cause    it    repels    atti- 
tudes    friendly     toward     the 
United   States   in   developing   as 
well  as  hit[bly  He\*^!oped  cun 
trits      1    discovered    awareness 
of  the  general  poverty  and  psy- 
chological   frustration    that    the 
American     negro     today     faces, 
and    I    realized    that    there    ex 
isted    concrete,    practical     sug 
gestions  for  help  to  self  help  in 
negro    communities,    and    for 
making    »    larger    p^^rcentage 
al«<^  of  the  young  white  gener 
ation  awa/e  that  a  problem  ha.s 
to    be    solved,    and    that    it    in- 
cludes   basic    social    necessities 
such  as  housing,  education,  em- 
ploynienl    and    social     integra- 
tion. 

It  was  told  in  Connecticut 
that  the  general  characlertistic 


The    ICRC    was    a    \e  he  rnent    .if 
firmation  of  the  American  stu- 
dent community's  growing  con 
eern  with  the  struggle  for  civ  il 
rights,  and  an  intensive    explor 
ation    of    the    students'    rede    in 
this  fight  for  freedom     The'  twe) 
days    of    the    confer«*nce    were 
dividtni    betwt'tn    speeches    and 
workshop    discussion    groups 
The    spt^eches    were    given    and 
the    workshops    led    by    le  ade  rs 
of   the  Civil    Rights    Movement 
including     Bayard     Rust  in     and 
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Peditical    j'ressiire'   a|)pli(<i    b\ 
students  and   student   grouj)s     if 
properly    directed,     c;.ri     be'     .m 
important    forct    in    the    legisla 
tive    fight    for    a    Federal    civil 
rig'nts  bill      It  was  argued   that 
as    a    southerner     President 
Johnson    can    swing    a    number 
of   the    southern    Senators    ovei 
to    a    pro    civil    rights    p'jsition 
Tins    would    break    up    the    in 
famous  southern  bloc  which   in 
the   past   has   been    able   to    kill 
almost    all   civil    rights    legisla 
tion      President   Johnson   could 
then  control  the  Senate  through 
his    own    pMf  ly 

Mr  Higgs  a.sserted  that  Pres 
ident  Johnson  needs  Ihe  Negro 
vote  to  be  reelected  in  "64 
However,  he  mivst  meet  the  de- 
mand.? of  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  to  overcome  the  Ne- 
groes'  distrust   of   him   as   a 


smile  and  an  occasHonal  state- 
ment to  the  press,  usually  care- 
fully worded,  and  many  forget 
that  he  made  no  press  state- 
ments prior  to  the  riot  and 
abuse.  With  these  and  other 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  he 
passed  all  courses  but  one  dur- 
ing his  abbreviated  first  semes- 
ter and  made  good  grades  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  and 
summer  session.  Faced  with  a 
demanding  set  of  requirements 
in  fields  which  included  math- 
ematics, natural  science,  and 
foreig^n  language,  he  completed 
the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible. James  Meredith  was  in 
many  ways  an  ideal  type  for 
our  first  Negro  student,  and  I 
doubt  whether  anyone  without 
his  rather  unique  combination 
of  features  would  have  lasted 
until  graduation  or  even 
through  the  first  semester. 

We  ha<l  this  different  type  of 
Ntgro  in  Mr  Cleve^  McDowell, 
who  was  rather  inaccurate  ly 
pictured  as  the*  stereotyfied 
Mississippi  "nigra"  He  was 
I  I' r  t  a  i  n  1  y  different  in  some 
ways,  having  been  welcomed 
l),\  no  riot  or  gubernatori.il 
stand  at  the  gates,  li.iv  ing  made 
no  statements,  and  having  e  in- 
phasi/e  ci  in  m.anv  v\ay.>  that  he 
just  w  .inled  to  be'  ;i  si  u<i<  nt. 
I'.iit  his  exemplar  >•  paltirn  of 
be.  bavior  produced  the  liiu.-.um 
that  a  Negro  could  attend  the 
University  without  any  type  of 
guarding,  and  this  was  his  un- 
doing McDowell  actuallv  !•  id 
some  student  fnt  nd--  wittim  the? 
h,,n-  of  the  S(  h..<-l  .  f  1..1U  .-d- 
thoMi.'li  that  friend'-hifi  c  luuiged 
Ui     (iitigenial     iii.il t'  rit  ion     once 

1.1     v«  (  nt   (iiif';i(l»-  of   tlw   bill  lei  in  I'. 

Ihit  some  e)f  the'  drivers  on  the 
h.igbw.'iy  be-twe  eti  his  home  :ind 
the'  I'nuersity  certainly  vveie 
riol  frieridlv  and  noither  were 
the-  off  campus  law  enfeuc-e- 
riH  lit  ..{Vaers  His  dep.iihire 
from  the  r  n  1 V  e  r  s  1 1  y  r  e  s  u  I  t  e  >  d 
from  a  m<iriument;d  piece  etf 
bad  luck  and  p«  rson.ii  indise  re- 
tiein,    plus    an    unconscious    con- 

.  _  -  __       .   L_     -_  /    *  .  « 

V     I  t  1  /   »     lis 

the-     De-- 

partmenl  e.f  Ju^tiee',  the  Cni- 
vcrsilv.  and  law  eotorce-ment 
officers  Th«>  difference  betwee-n 
Jan^.cs  Merc^dith  and  CU  ve  .Mc- 
Dowell IS  that  the  former 
would  have-  seen  te)  it  that  V  S. 
marslials  w'er»>  prese^nt  before 
he  returiHHl  tt)  the  University, 
probably  by  issuing  a  state- 
ment to  tlu>  press  This  de've  1- 
eipme-nt  demonst  rate-d  that  Ne- 
gro stude-nts  al  ()le  Mi.ss  ne>e'd 
to    be    intereste'd    in    me^re    than 

jnst      ge'tting      a'l      ediicat  ion 
Tlie  re   are    texi   m.iny   other   pe-o- 

d    te.     I'Vi- 


C"e>uneil.    the     N.AACP 


W  ! : 


1 1 /.a  1 1 1»  n 


,.«  ■  io    oiiiii" 


[j1»     ambition. 

One  of  the  most  rrRrettabie 
aspects  of  last  >  car's  develop- 
ments was  that  the  Inivt-r'^ity 
of  Mississippi,  as  a  single  eelu- 
cational  institution,  received 
more  than  it  deserved  of  both 
blame  and  penalties  for  the 
rioting  and  other  forms  of  re- 
sistance a  r  a  i  n  s  t  ^nferration. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tni- 
versitv  made  mistakes,  but 
with  a  state  atmosphere  even 
as  favorable  as  that  in  Ala- 
bama the  rniversity  would 
have  followed  a  standard  of 
conduct  similar  to  that  in  other 
universities  of  the  deep  South. 
Reasonable  standards  of  fair- 
ncK^:  shnnld  demand  !h5»t  the 
I'niversity  be  judged  on  its 
performance  in  areas  over 
which  it  had  control. 

On    the    positive    side    there 

was  fair  treatment  of  Meredith 

by    his    professors,    although 

there    were    suggestions    from 

southerner    and    to    win    their    Mississippians,     New     Yorkers, 


a   more    ^J  ^!l^  S'""*    '^'^♦^  u  ^''"'T «   m    ^^^^^^  P«rty.  Mr 

it    more    *^'  ^^^  different   kmds  of  field    threaten  hard-lin. 

worth-    ^«^*^     «'»«^     practical     help,     is    ^^   Senators    sue! 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


vote   As  the  leader  of  the  Dem 

Johnson  can 

ne  segregation - 

Senators    such    as   Eastland 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


and  Californians  that  he  should 
bi^  flunked  out  without  refer- 
ence to  his  performance  There 
was  active  and  substantial  sup- 

(Cvntinued  on  Page  9) 
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Piouc  Fivt 


MoviM 


Obscurity  and  Mirage 


Fred  Safran 


I  went  to  .see  David  l^ean's  Lawrence  of  Arabia  with  great  expectations.  I  had 
once  gone  to  see  David  Lean's  Great  Expectations  with  much  less  great  expectations, 
but  with  the  hope,  none  the  less,  of  seeing  a  good  and  important  motion  picture.  Lean's 

Great    Expectations   was    the 

first  good  film  version  of  a  master  of  >»ehind-the-tentcloth  them,  or  change  the  camera 
Dickens  work.  It  won  three  politics.  All  of  this  that  we  angle  and  cut  thenn  in  some- 
academy  awatds  in  1946  It  is  ever  see  is  that  he  can  recite  a  where  else,  no  one  in  the  audi- 
by  no  means  a  really  great  film  few  lines  of  the  Koran  in  ap-  ence  would  even  know  the  dif- 
Dut  it  had  many  haunting  nr.c  prwpii«tc  ipots  and  that  he  lerence  The  man  who  photo- 
ments  and  some  fine  acting  knows  when  to  be  insolent  to  graphed  Lawrence  is  a' great 
Alec  Guiness  played  Anthony  a  fellow  British  officer  in  the  color  photographer  His  work 
Pocket.  Guiness  is  better  in  presence  of  the  Arabs,  to  gain  on  The  Green  Age  Summer  at- 
Great  Expectations  than  in  their  respect  for  his  independ-  tests  to  that.  In  Green  Age 
Lawrence  of  Arabia.  So  too  is  pn^e,  and  to  illustrate  that  Summer  the  background  scen- 
Lean  Now,  I  have  just  said  -Truly"  he  is  not  like  the  oth-  ery  and  colors  ripen  over  the 
that  Lean's  Great  Expectations  er  "English."  summer  as  does  the  heroine  of 
was  at  least  of  significant  his-  Whereas  Robert  Bolt's  play  the  film  and  we  witness  what  1 
tone  value  to  the  cinema  for  "A  Man  For  All  Sea.sons "  was  consider  the  best  example  of 
b*>ing  the  hrst  good  film  ver-  ^y  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
Fion  of  a  Dickens  novel  That  tion  a  masterpiece  for  the  stag*-, 
IS  only  partially  true.  I  say  it  at  least  it  was  distinguished  by 
to   give   Lean    some  stature   and  ^  flj^jjd  g^yle  and  by  a  powerful 


'  S(,<>    tuin<i 
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thereby  to  illustrate  that  he  is 
an  exceedingly  capable  direc- 
tor and  that  I  feel  that  Law- 
rence of  Arabia  is  in  e\«ry  way 
a  condescension  to  the  mass 
audi<'nce  We  m  ii  s  t  rcniember 
that  the  movies,  like  every- 
thing els«',  havt'  a  past,  and  not 
rush  out  to  herald  each  and 
every  new  spcclatular  as  the 
New  Messiah. 

First  let  me  take  away  some 
credit  from  L<an  for  llie  Dick 
ens  adaption.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Clriffith  (and  it 
set  ms  always  to  be  CtrifVith) 
did  a  film  based  on  Uickin's 
Great  Expectations  (at  hast  in 
part)  and  that  he  did  this  in 
1919.  The   name   of  tiiat   lilm    is 

True  Heart  Susie.  It  is  mv  opin 
«-.-,    «v...*    4U;,.    ;».    f '  r  ;f  f  i»i.'.-    rr^/^ct 

masterful     lilm     as     an     (i\  trail 
work   of  art.   Crifrnh    may   have 
had    Ix'ttei-    and     niere    dehcat*' 
photography     in     Broken     Blos- 
soms,   but    wiien    story,    acting, 
composition,    et    al    air    consid 
ered    1    thinl<    True    Heart    Susie 
w  ins    haiuis   (i<  >\v  ii 
to   this   (  (thitiin    f.»i 
True    Hear'    Susie 
future   )    Hesides    «< 
<-ns   M'l'^d    contribution   to   erne 
nia  is  not  anv  of  iiis  stoi  us  an> 
way,    but    rather,    his    ItchnHjue 
of    parailrl    plot     whuti     is    tlie 
basis  of  (^rifYilh's   cross   c^'t'•'l^• 
lo    create    snspens*     r«nd    in.n;..  1 
I   am    talking   ai>out    all    these 
thinK«-    to    call    attention    to    the 
fact    that    Lawrence    of    Ar»bi;« 
ain't  so  hot  a  jot)  by  '»ny  stand 
ards    that     mean    an>  thing    and 
that    al.so    1    don  t    ihink    that    it 
is  even  on  the  best   Ie\el  of  the 
pi'ople   involved    in   making   it. 

Now  Rokx^rt  Bolt  wrote  the 
f»ereen  pJay  for  Lawrence.  Let  s 
face  It.  It  s  pretty  weak  The 
story  is  mudclied  ami  distorted. 
the  characterization  of  Law- 
rence is  V  r  I  y  uncertain  the 
story  is  quite  historically  inac 
curate  (and  there  are  good  arg- 
uments against  that  .sort  of 
thing  whit  h  aie  not  the  siimc 
as  arguments  against  changing 
a  story  when  adapting  a  piece 
of  fiction  to  the  .screen  )  There 
simply  is  no  good  reason  for 
starting  the  film  with  Law 
r#'nc<''s  death  in  a  rnot<»r  cy,  le 
accident,  and  then  the  set  n<'  of 
n:s  funeral,  except  perhaps  (hat 
at  least  this  tells  people  that  a 
guy  named  Lawrence  of  Arabia 
(T  F  Lawrence  I  once  really 
existed  I  wonder  hov\  many 
p«»ople  in  the  audience  ever 
heard  of  him  L>ef(»re  the  iiio\  le 
was  made'  Anyway  even  this 
opening  is  not  treated  with  too 
much  clarity  We  don  t  reallly 
know  that  Lawrence  is  d^ad  in 
the  crash  and  we  don  t  even 
know,  in  fact,  when  the  film 
opens,  that  it  is  Lawrence  that 
we  are  seeing  on  the  motor- 
cycle. 

Not  only  is  the  character  of 
Lawrence  sketchily  and  unccr 
lainly  treated,  but  tlu*  Arabs 
with  whom  he  deals  are  not 
too  well  defined  either  We 
keen    hear  in  i?     that     the     Aralis 


sense  of  humor,  meaningful 
humor,  in  the  face  of  political 
machinations,  murder,  cruelty 
both  mental  and  pliysical,  and 
events  which,  on  the  whole, 
and  over  all.  are  certainly  not 
any  less  important  in  the  eyes 
of  gods  and  men  than  those 
■  recounted"  in  Lawrence  of 
Arabia.  A  Man  For  All  Sea 
sons  '  has  it  dr.imatic  m<jments, 
but  1  do  not  really  think  tiiat 
1  can  say  the  same  for  Law- 
rence of  Arabia. 

As  a  matter  of  fa(  t  1  don't 
believe  that  Lawrence  of  Ara- 
bic is  either  drainatic  or  cine 
ma*:c  Certainly,  if  propt  rly 
handled,  the  material  would 
have  yielded  a  good  "^vasure  of 
l>olh  drama  and  cinema.  As  it 
IS,  the  iilin  does  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  t>pporlunities  it 
has  to  be  majestic  and  cine- 
matic, certainly  not  m  the 
proper  placts,  and  its  distortion 
of    histor>'    lo    pres«'nt    such    an 

-..,, ..(...n.t..         ...-,.         •-,         r. .1 

Ilow   is   .^kal:>a    taken' 
W«  11    lust    L.twitiuf    and    a 
small  t>aMd  cross  the  Nefud  d«s 
erl      That's    true     in     "real     life 
as    well    as    m    the    lilm     Biit    in 
it'fil    life   Lawrence   took   Akaba 
with  o  u  t    a    struggle     He    per- 
suatied   the  Turks   to  surrender 
Now    in    the    movie    we    have    a 
g  r  c  a  t      big      blo(>dthirsl>      on 

sw ordplay,  shooting,  every- 
thing The  mob  of  Arabs  headed 
by  El  Awrunce  as  he  is  called 
by  the  Arabs,  comes  swooping 
down  on  the  city  <<nd  destroys 
It 

What  the  heck  was  that  sup- 
posed to  Ix''  The  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade''  1  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  enough  other 
<»ceasion  i  i  the  story  as  fact 
and  in  the  film  ilaeif  to  make 
such  a  scene  merely  silly  Ini(> 
the  bargain  the  charge  and  the 
battle  aren't  so  magnificently 
photographetl  as  all  that  to 
justify  the  historical  inaccuracy 
or  the  rpectac'e  I  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  you 
want  to  see  a  charge  go  see 
The  I'hsrgc  of  the  Lijjhl  Rri 
gade  starring  Errol  Flynn,  now 
-  there  is  as  corny,  ridiculous, 
o\  erldow  n  and  grossly  histf)ri 
cally  inaccurate  a  spt  v.  tat  it  as 
one  ct»uld  e\  t-r  ht^pe  tt)  .see.  but 
Errol  F  1  y  n  n  was  a  man  to 
Wrfteli  >  1  think  thai  tli.  twt> 
tiln^s  are  equitable  in  many 
ways  and  that  this  is  to  testify 
to  the  fact  that  Lawrence  of 
Arabia  with  all  its  e.t.OO.OOO 
Oscars  is  by  no  means  a  film 
of  serious  cinematic  value  nor 
do  I  think  it  will  be  long  re- 
n^embered  by  any  seritius  film 
circles  I^'t  u.«?  "'^t  forget  that 
when  William  Wyler  made  The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
that  film  won  more  Academy 
Awards  than  any  film  that  had 
t>een  made  before  it. 

Mow  many  of  you  Brandeis 
students  know  anything  alxjut 
that  film''  lAi  me  ttdl  you  that 
there  are  hve  beautiful  and 
cinematit    minutes  in  that  mo\ - 


are    «    barbaric    and     a     s»upid 

people   and    that    they    have    no  le    They  occur  when  one  of  the 

stnise    of    Arab    unitv    but    only  heroes    wanders    around    a    vast 

tribal    allegiances.    This    prt)ves  gravtyard  of  lK>ml>i^rs  that   are 

to    be   true.    As   far   as   cr.r   (an  :^:tt:r;K  around  rottmg  after  the 

gather  from  the  film,  Lawrt  nc<^  war    He  is  out  of  a  jol),  and  he 

gets    th<<     tnlHsmtn     ti/     '..Ilow  climl>s    intt)   the -cockpit   of   one 

him    by    the    m;ign<ti(     s'.rttiKth  of    them      As    he    sits    t  i»  c  r  e. 


of   his   jxTsonality     ( 'I'iie    Aral)s 
think    his    ideas    ar<>    cra/.v,    but 
he     looks    .so     d«  termined,     and 
he  manages  to  makf>  soiiu    per 
suasive   Arab   friends:  ) 

Wt  II.  as   far  as   1   kni.w     I.iv 
Ft  net'    was    isuppobcd    lu    be    a 


thinking  about  ihr  war.  and  the 
injustice  of  his  nt)l  bt  ing  able 
to  find  ut?rk  in  his  native  land 
;>iter  his  service  for  his  coun- 
try, he  is  hustled  frt>m  the  ctx  k - 
pit  l)y  a  >..'uard  vvl.t>  is  watihing 
li;e  piaiUii  anti   notices  li:al   he 


meaningful  color  photography 
to  dale.  (Oddly,  the  American 
title  is  Loss  of  Innocence  )  In 
Lawrence  I  am  afraid  that  1 
can  count  the  scenes  that  I  con- 
sider nott  WDrthy,  tm  one  hand 
1.  Lawrence  and  his  Arab  guide 
apprt)aching  the  well.  2.  The 
r  o  w  of  c  a  m  e  1  s  proceeding 
through  the  Nefu  tiesert.  3.  The 
Arab  lost  in  the  desert  stagger 
ing  under  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  falling.  4.  Tlu  re  is  a  long 
view  of  the  mob  t)f  Arabs  Ik' 
is  trespassing  Just  a  sad  guy 
walking  among  a  bunch  t)f  air- 
planes That  s  cinema  As  for 
the  rest  t)f  The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives,  ft>rget  it  That,  1  am 
afraifl.  is  tiie  treatment  that 
Lawrence  of  Arabia  deservt  s 

B.uk   to  the  sttiry'  Tlu-re  is  a 
very    impt)rtant    event     m    the 
life   of   T     F:     Lawrence    and    in 
the    lilm,    that    takes    place    in 
Deraa     As    we    watch    the    him 
we    do    not    quite    know    why 
l>awrence     g  t)  e  s     to     that    city 
dressed    as    an    Arab,    and    wan 
ders    art)untl      But    he    does    go 
And    he    is    picked    up    l)y    the 
Tur.kish.   police     Now   wr   iret   as 
far    as    the    politt^    statum     Here 
a   huge   fig   leaf   g<'ts    m   the   wa> 
of     the    lense    of     liie    (anu-ra 
Something     sort     of     suggesli\t 
happens    iKtween    the    uitegrat 
ing    Turkish    ofheer     and     Law 
rence,  antl  we  see  him  titd  It)  a 
ber»c^>    t*»    i>«'    flogged      It    is    all 
pretty      .sorry      and      ridiculous 
Then    Lawrence    is    thrt)wn    out 
into    tOe    mud     .oiti     htm. «  forth 
he   :s  a   ddTerent    nuui     Perhaps 
he    just    rouldn  t    tak*-    the    tor 
tore"     Who     knows"     The     film 
doesn  I      make      it       clear      and 
neither   does   it    make   the    mys 
tery  of  our  not  knowing  an  im 
portant  fact,  an  integral  part  of 
the  film.  The  Evasitin  .serves  no 
dramatic  purposes    The  w  h  c  I  v 
se(iuence     is     ugly      and      it      is 
nauseating  and  muddled  as  can 
Ix^     Well  we  KNOW    tiiat   it   wh> 
not  so   much   the   torture  as  the 
fact    that    Lawrenee    was    sodo 
mized    by    the    Turks    while    he 
was   a    captive    that    caused    the 
change   in    his   temperment     My 
criticism   is  that   the   film    treat 
ment   of   this    part    of   the    story 
is   nothing  but   a   series  of  sick 
ening    and    mi«ieHdir»g    inroit-o- 
dt>s 

So    much    for    the    evasion    of 
fact    The  him   is  also   ham{x'r*»d 
by    a    bunch    of    annoying    littU 
characi«r>     Ft>r    examplr-,     t  ii  t 
British  t)fReer  in  the  desert  wht) 
is  there  to  greet  Lawrence,  and 
that       little      twerp       American 
photographer      Equally     annoy 
ing    are    tho.se    two     little    loys 
wht)    keep    chasing    aft'^r    l^iw 
rence  until  he  takes  X^cm  as  hi.s 
servants       It   will    t>e   \  ery   nice 
for  you    English"  you  will  see   ' 
How  low  can  yt^u  go'' 

Not   only    are    the    character.'-, 
ill     defined,     and     the     .s  i  o  r  y 
jumbled    and    sloppily    put    to 
gether  but  the  dialogue  is  piti 
fully  sti'tf-d     Sort  of  like   in   a 
Lone    Panger   show. 

As  for  the  color  photography, 
some   of   it    is   good      But,    it    is 
not      cinematography       Ti>e 
.scenes  just   do  not   fit    together 
A    heautifui   view  of   (he  desert 
here    and    there    do«s    not    bril 
lianf    ];hotogranhy    make      The 
.sequence  of  shots   in    meaning 
fill     order     is    a     most     import »nt 
part   of   the   movie      With    Law 
rence     if     .\<>u      w«ie     to     take 
thrc  e-quartt  rs  of   the  scenes   in 
the    fiim.    lengthen    or    shorten 
ginning  an  attack  on  the  Turks 
The  >ho\   IS   from   a    crane   high 
abo\  e  the  action     The  men  and 
camti.^    are     surroundi^l     by    a 
cloud  of  die-t      That     I    regret  to 

(Cvutihutd  on  I  a<je  9) 


Mora  Movios 


Chaplinesque 


Paul  Solman 


"And  yet  these  fine  collapses  are  not  lies 
More  than  the  pirouettes  of  any  pliant  cane; 
Our  obsequies  are,  in  a  way,  no  enterprise. 
We  can  evade  you,  and  all  else  but  the  heart: 
What  blame  to  us  if  the  heart  live  on. 
The  game  enforces  smirks;  hut  we  have  seen 
The  moon  in  lonely  alleys  make 
A  grail  of  laughter  of  an  empty  ash  can, 
And  through  aU  sound  of  gaiety  and  quest 
Have  heard  a  kitten  in  the  wilderness." 

Charlie  Chaplin  is  the  most  compieie  creator  the  eine- 
ina  has  been  confronted  with.  He  has  combined  his  gifts 
with  a  brilliant  originality  and  the  result  ha.s  bt^n  the 
most  universal  symbol  established  m  motion  pictures,  that 
of  the  "Tramp."  The  IMaza  Theater  in  New  York  (58th 
Street)  is  now  running  a  Chaplin  revival  featurinK  all  of 
his   major   films,    including  the  — 

never-shown  in  America  Mon-  and  humor  which  escapes  arti- 
sicuT  'Vcrdou.  Two  weeks  ago  culalion  Ft)r  example,  when  he 
City  l>ights  was  playing  It  first  meets  the  girl  he  sits  t)n  a 
seemed  a  strong  basis  ftir  cer  brick  barrier  in  front  of  a  gar- 
tain  gem^ral  obsei  vat  urns  alniut  den  f)f  plant.s  to  atimire  ht  r  as 
Chaplin  <y^*'    ^elU    ht  r    flr)wers    on    the 

Tnv  storv    of  City    Lights  is  a    street  corner      .She     rnak*'s     her 
tramp's   meeting   with  a   beauti-    way    tt)    a    ftnuilain    be"  itle    him 


ful  blind  flt)wtr  girl  with  wfit^m 
he  falls  m  love  and  an  "et  ten 
trie"  lush  t)t  a  millionaire 
wht)m  he  prevents  from  ct)m- 
mitling  suicitle  The  iiiiiiitmaire 
is  his  "b«>st  friend"  when  drunk, 
but  when  .st)t>er  and  again  ct)n 
fronted  with  his  earthly  prob 
lems,  completely  fails  tt)  rt  tt)g 
nize  Ciiapiin  autl  it  ject.s  b.im 
m  acct)rdance  with  his  social 
rank  Chaplm  is  ai)le  to  helf) 
and  wtx)  the  fh)wer  girl  with 
the  support  t)f  the  millionaire, 
when  drunk  l:i  a  iiru'.i  caper. 
Chaplin  is  gtsen  a  gicat  tieal 
of  mt)ney  by  the  millionairt'  in 
t)rder  to  sa\t'  Wu-  girl  and  iier 
mt)ther  frtim  evictu>n  antl  al>o 
tti  give  the  gir!  n,nne\  for  an 
eye  oi>eration  Thm.  in  a  fiasco 
with  two  rt>bi)ers  in  which 
Chaplin  IS  aecuseii  t>f  sleahng 
the  mt)in  >  liy  t»«»th  the  poliee 
and  the  humetlU  .suixitd  mil 
lionaire,  ho  maDaCfs  lo  get 
away  long  eiioiign  {<>  givi  Oie 
gill  the  iiioi,«\  .md  IS  arresiod 
soon    after    on     1/ie    --Ire*  t 

The  film  en<<^  with  ( 'li.tphn 
just  tiut  t)f  )ail.  mot  ktti  li>  two 
btiy  newsp.ifx-r  sellers  tn«»v;iig 
down  a  street  m  frtuit  t)f  a  great 
flower  stt)re  We  retogn'./t-  his 
old    lo\ f    in.  ide,    ot)\ious!\    now 


and  fills  a  biitk(  t  with  water, 
swishes  it  al)out.  and  then  in- 
nocently heavts  it  m  Chaplin's 
face  Som»'  i)et)ple  laugtieti  in 
the  autiience  -  i  ditin  t  know 
wiiat  1  felt  The  effect  is  al- 
thegether  tingmal  1  tlunk  it  is 
somewhat  ui  the  line  ol  what 
FranctJis  Iruffaut  works  for,  in 
the  fiu.ei.il  st  t'lie  t)f  Jules  an4 
Jim  or  the  tlrad  girl  tol>oggan- 
iiig  down  the  -nt)wv  lull  in 
snoot  the  Piano  Player,  a  <,  i  o^s 
Ix'twt-en  ctmietiy  ano  liagetiy 
Iha!  ma^la^t^  'm  t\t)kt  u  mood 
all    its    own 

This  inculeiil  ( t)f  the  water) 
is  but  .1  blow  up  of  llie  whtilc 
enaraeter  t)f  the  "Tramp  '  His 
entire  existence  is  thortuighly 
alienatetl  frt)m  his  envirt)n- 
iiu  ht  He  IS  puked  on  k^v  raga- 
muffins. I)iiil<rs  fellow  ^treet- 
cleant  rs.  hefrimded  b\  the 
drunk   and   tin     hluKi     U    in    g<  t.s 

tho  Im  1  !rl  ol  1  ii.  U  r  iM  r  it  IS 
because  of  his  un(afn\  ^lUnt- 
mt)Vie  agility  .uid  v\ilti  tiun  k- 
tlnnking  And  of  (<>uis>,  his 
affinily  w  illi  llie  l.«llt  r  i  annol 
last  l\\v  tiruiik  sol>«is  up.  the 
blinti  girl  IS  (  urrd,  turtd  by 
the  1  ramp  u!  a  s<  rise  Al- 
tht)u>zn  He  canntit  ft>resec  liie 
t  xtenl    of    the    sacrifice    he    will 


in     pM)ssessitin    of     tit  r     rxtsight 
She.   t>f   ctnuse,    aiwa.\s   tht^ught 
Chaplm   tt.  Ik-   wealriiy    as  ..    re 
suit     of    his    constant     financial 
sup^Kirt     Nt)w    he    sees    her    and 
gazes    wondert)Usly    at    the    in 
direct  rcs'jM  of  hi.s  prison  stmt. 
while   she   thinks    he    has   fallen 
for  her    She  offers  him  a  tpiar 
ter    but    he    just    snules   at    her. 
sheepishly       tenderly.       almt)st 
thankfully    Sb*'  takes  his  hand, 
then     feels    lus     fact,     realizing 
who  it  IS   As  she  draws  his  hand 
to    her    she   .says,    evt  r   .so    sadly 
and    silently.    "Is    it    vini:'  '    Antl 
the    film   er:dr> 

Chaplin    began    as    a    straight 
actor,  made  a   big  sucet  ss   in  an 
eaiiv     horror     r:\o\\r     and     de 
velt>ped      "tilt*      Tramp  '      about 
1518.    Ciiy    Liphis    was    (U)r,v    m 
the    ■30"s      S«  und     was    alrtady 
availabh^  Cluiplu;   bii!   h<'  didn't 
use   sfM>ken  tiialogUv    i.nld    1"K{!) 
in   The   (ireat    Dictator.    Hsit    he 
is  a  mastf  r  t^xj  loiter  of  m1«  nee 
Notliing  needs  to   be  vant     Hun 
ning    a    cnnstnr.t    r;-k    ef    ^t^nti 
mrntaht:.    in    \Uc    nati.ie   of    tlie 
girl's  •■h:ii..(  t»  I    CK.iidin  !>  .-che-- 
an    aiiibi V'alei/i    s'.oe    ol    paliius 


make  ftir  her  h«'  dtws  realize 
that  he  IS  cutting  off  his  only 
possible  real  link  with  the 
wt»r!tl  Yet  he  stands  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  reality  which  he 
cannot  expect  others  to  share 
Ke  not  only  ki.ows  this  but 
seems  to  understand  it  His  look 
as  the  film  ends  re\t'als  this 
while  the  girls  lot)k  is  one  of 
confusit)n  and  sadness  The 
.siglit  she  has  gt)tten.  m  a  s<nse, 
IS  the  i:Krspective  of  the  audi- 
ence 

Chaplin  is  the  true  virtuoso 
(he  vrtite  the  scenarit).  music 
and  dirtcted  and  starrtd  in 
City  Ligiits)  but  is  aln^ve  all 
a  git  at  \isiial  .irlist  Ilis  con- 
ivpl  IS  \isiial.  thus  he  fits-  puisic 
It)  hi~  <(Tipt  hut  steers  clear  of 
laikies  "  He  has  de\  tMopt^d  a 
siltMil  votabiilary  whuh  leaves 
little  to  !«■  th  sired  ai.tl  !s  estalv 
lisliing  a  Piootl  v^hi(!l  natural 
St  ui.d  might  <a>;iy  d'spel. 
F"!v»'r>  thing  he  dot^s  iv  sure,  per- 
fect !>•    timeti.    and    fir  light  ful 

A'--    !<--    the   {•;■{<*     with    most    of 
Chaplin      tin  re      .ire      sui)ti«tie;t 
throur  i<''*«'t  <'ity  I.iirhfs.  Vt  t  cnc 
(  c  ♦>*<;  t»i ..«  (i  OH  i'niii'  ^  j 
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The  Student  Convicted 


By  JEFFREY  TARTER 

The  MODERATOR,  an  international   magazine  of  »tudent 

conviction,  it  available  through  the  Univer»ity  Bookstore,  3Sc 

Norbet  Weiner,  profesHor  emeritus  at  M.I.T.,  whose  scientific    work  defies   the  ^^^  ^^^  Winter  issue. 

neat  compartments  of  academic  specialization,  explored  the  gap  between  human  beings  On  the  whole  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  that 

and  the  technology  that  envelops  them  in  a  dialogue  sponsored  by  the  Three  Chapels  this  country's  enormous  number  of  undergraduates  are  at 

Monday  night.  Oun-Sang  was  far  from  filled.  i„„.    „ui«  *■        .   .v    *  i  *  i       ^-4  ^      i        ^         * 

The  lecture  was  entitled  -  The  Role  of  the  Intellectual  in  Social  Change."  It  is  ^^"^  f  ^^  ^^  .'"^^;r^  a  completely-edited,  almost  profes- 
unfair  to  the  speaker  to  abstract  his  remarks  from  the  context  in  which   they  were  V  magazine— the  Moderator.  It  is  even  more  surpris- 

given     Professor    Wiener    is    a   „_ ing  to  find  that  this  magazine  deserves  to  be  read  not  out 

try  U  d«  nil  that  can  be  done  tions  of  the  question    He  was  of  a  sense  of  duty  but  because  it  is  consistently  interestimr. 


IS    a 
rare   teacher.    He   establishes   a 
witty    rapport    with    his    audi 
ence,    yet    the    quality    of    his 
ideas  made  this  writer  undergo 


to   Biake   sure   tbat   tbe   footf   enaiiengect     on     many     poi. 's: 

effects    will    be   transmitted   to   ^**?*    ^^    «   scientist?    one   who 

a    complex    medita  ion.    Whefe    the  future,  while  j^ential  evil   ^^^^'e  if  tads' hi  m^  ShouTd  w'e 

effects  are   controlled.  The  fu-   disarm  unilaterally?  Yes.  some - 
ture   I  o     k  s   dim   to   Professor  one  has  to  start 
Wiener  if  this  humanistic  har         There   was   a    rare   give   and 
nessinf  of  science  and  technol-   take,     witty 


do  I  fit  in  the  te<'hnoIogical 
system?  What  can  be  done  to 
reruain  human  within  a  general 
cultural  dehumanization  that 
even  a  s<»-calle<l  lilx*ral  arts 
college  (which  shall  rem.  .n 
nameless)  contributes  to  in 
niauy  wdy^"*  Of  course,  this 
meditation  was  not  Ix^gun  by 
the  confrontation  with  I'rofes- 
Sor  Wiener  His  talk  brought 
fiiriny  new  dimensions  into 
play 

He  i.*»  worried  about  the  im- 
plication of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  of  our  era 
for  future  srnrraiioas.  He  feels 
scientist  and  inventors  must  be 

Jreply  concerned  with  the 
meaning  of  their  endeavors  and 


yet      meaningful. 


This  alone  places  the  Modera- 
tor far  in  advance  of  almost  all 
other  student-edited  magazine^^, 
and  it  seenui  likely  to  keep  its 
lead. 

Earlier   issues  have  centered   ^^^  Y.*^*^  ^**     i^*^ 
on    such    perhaps    questionable    __^*  world. 


opinion,  because  for  the  mtjst 
part  student  views  on  political 
and  skjcial  issues  are  as  peri- 
pheral    as    to    students     them- 

are   to   the   rest 


Offy    does  not  take   place.   Also   There  was  one  question  that  he    problems      as      establishing      a 


'City  Lights' 

(CAmdnucd  fr<nn  Page  5} 

need  not  see  them  or  read  them 
-  ,    ,      .  ,  .  ..  ,  .    .  -  ,  in   ()rder   to   appreciate  Chaplin 

formal   kxrtjjre  is  seldom  worth    would    l>e  quite  interesting  and    also    meant,    less    interesiingly.    world    loves    him    or    even    res 


bksic  to  this  control  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  relationship 
between  man  and  machine 
where  each  performs  those 
tasks  for  which  they  are  best 
suited. 

Ttie   question   period   after   a 


the  time  But  Professor  Wien 
er's  handling  of  the  question's 
was  a  first  rate  learning  ex- 
p**rience  He  is  somewhat  deaf 
so  that  questioners  had  to  con- 
front him  at  close  range  He  i^s 
alert  not  only  to  what  is  said, 
but  also  to  the  general  im|)lica- 


would  not  answer  without  pre-  'dialogue  between   I^eft  and 

vious  prei>aration   (although  he  Right,  foreigner  and  American, 

has    thought    about     it).    What  youth  and  age  "  This  has  meant, 

would   l>e  the  nature  of  society  curiously    enough,     articles    on 

when  the  numan  use  of  .science  the  Biaek  Muslims.  R(xl  China, 

btxonu-s   im[K)S8il)le     Dr     Wien  college    grading,    foreign    tilrns 

er's  speculations  in  this  subj«H:t  and   African  denux^racy     It  has 

^  ..    him    or    .  .  ^..    

fxxssibly  rather  important     It   is    a   rattier   excessive   tendency   to    |>ond.s  tK>silive!y   t«)  him.  every - 
to    Ix^    hoptHi    that     he    can    Ix*    ' '     ""  "       "'  '         ^ 


can 
persuadt»d  to  find  time  in  a 
still  busy  schedule  to  give  a 
lecture  or  a  .scries  of  hnMures 
on  such  a  topic  I*erhaps  manv 
who  missed  this  dialogue  will 
l)e  m  attendance  then. 


Deatli  Cjioes  On 


(Continued   iro'rn   Poqo     4) 

side       The     picture     that     l>oth- 

ered   me   the   most   was  the  one 

of    the   two   blond 

atvd     laughing       I 

Wieir    carefree     laughter.      I    do 

not  want  io,  I  think  it  i^.  silly, 
but    1   do 

(Perhaps  wli.it  apiwarttl  to 
tn'  ai  rii^jn*'-  m  C'[i'uk  \h  Dew 
\va  *  pi-.t  his  w;iy  of  riiimifr-sl 
infri  tfie  unroitifDt  t.it)lefles->  he 
f<'h  around  us  And  his  alliliide 
that  herau.s*'  we  ;»re  whit*-,  we 
C'lnnot  really  ur)<ier->tarui  the 
Sotfi-nfitis  of  black  iu«*n — Once 
I  {>  It  this  was  sf)ol>l)er>,  but  1 
iwl,  now.  t^K^t  li*'  ! ~^  ritlht   '. 

The  Movement  in  the  South 
is    noil  violent      but     the    Ne^ro 

per-s^ui  who  ai;rre>l  to  be  in  a 
demonstration  at  least  five  told 
t\^v  they  would  come  if  tliey 
Would  Ih'  allowed  to  defend 
themsel\i'>  when  the  {K)licc  Ix*- 
gan  biMt  I'l^'  them 

You  read  at>ont  the  l)rick.>i 
arid  oottles  tlirown  ,it  th.  ;)o!ice 
in  f{ii!n;n^ham  riia>  in'  \ou  did 
Iiol  know  this  Wa^  ai^o  ^onit; 
On  in  Alijariy  this  .suriiiiu-r  — 
c-rnuellishe-fl  h>  Molotov  (.h  k- 
tails.  (One  night,  follow. n^,' 
some    especially    bad     iri'  idrnts 


death    penalty    on    in*<iirrectii>n 

cl'.arges  in  Americus,  Georgia'' 

The  federal  government  does 

worse  than  nothing,   in  Albany 

girls   talking    the    federal    government    itse'f 

still     resent    di-'xriminates     The  Department 


of  police  hriitality.  a  .street  in- 
tersection was  ablaze  wltli 
flames  from  ga>  horrdis  tlirown 
at  police  cars  Before  I 
V.  .rke<l  in  the  .South.  I  thouirht 
the  "threat  of  vioirnre  hv  Ne- 
groes" wa>  just  somrthm^ 
dreamed  up  to  tr  .  to  pii>h  the 
country   into  fabler    de>etir«va-    rnan    jt  is  wi<h  this  fjrirn  knowl 

lion)  r>Hi/0      (it       the*       \»/>>if<»      r»-»ari'c      t>a\ 

F»>r   the   SXrr    u  ork:  r  s     o^.r    Iuummss  (and  I  incVude  the  fed 
importance  \Aa.s  nol  s..  mudi  in    eral   governn.ent  here)   thai  \v 


of  HEW  employs  26  ^x'ople  m 
the  Social  S<H'urity  oflfice— all 
whites  The  Post  OtVue  em 
ploys  ir»7  Workers  of  whieh  \H 
are  Negro  (Albany  is  '  :t  Ne 
gro  I  The  n  u  m  1)  e  r  of  Nt-t^ro 
IKtstal  work<^Ts  is  \.\\c  same  as 
it  wa->  20  years  ago 

The  government  ignored  us 
until  August  Then  in  .Autiu.sl 
the  Ju.stne  I)«*{)artmenl  indict 
CNi  r;inc  desegregation  woikt-r-,. 
-some  for  perjury  and  some  for 
corrspiracy  As  someone  in  Al 
many  aptly  put  it  even  the 
Justice    Department    is   a    wliite 

1  I  I  r«  11 

Pcrh.aps  a  large  part  of  the 
bitterness  and  hate  comes  of 
tho  kDowh'd.t;'*  that  we  are 
rflo.'if     Just  us  and  the  .segrega 

lioni>!  ->. 

itur  c.ood  While  Brothers  .  .  . 

Whites  will  go  to  great 
I'tigfhs  to  sto[)  violence  — -  this 
disturbs  itiem.  Suffering  and 
injustice  do  not  When  we  n\ake 
deci.sions  about  controllinu  th.e 
level  of  violence  in  the  commu 
iiity  or  whether  (»r  not  to  dem- 
onstrate, it  is  with  the  know! 
edge  tliat  no  on(>  does  anything 
about  young  girls  being  raped 
hv  white  men  and  nr*  on**  rares 
how  many  lor  .  i^egroes  are 
murdered,  as  long  as  it  is  donr 
quit'lly.  but  the  idea  of  open 
violence      disturl)S      the      wlute 


Relij^lon  .  .  . 

The    suiumer    in 
the    first    meaningful 
experience   m    my    lifo 
have   praytxi    h.ours  each   day   - 
for  what  el.se  were  my  thoughts 
about    my    frieruls    m    jail     but 
prayer'      T»)0.    there     were    the 
ma.ss     meetings     when     an     old 
woman    er  is'-i     in'    in    hystetie.il 
sei/.ure    <iii    i^ood    Hapli>t    Iradi 
tion).     ■  Ji'Mi-,     .Jt  •>u>      wf    need 
you      lesus      (,'onif     to     Albany, 
Jesus'         lMi;es«-       Jesus 
Jesus  .   Ila\c    r,i»-r(\ 

Again     and    ai^ain    she 
her    plea,    to   Jesus       tin 
of  suiTering      A   part   of 
with   her.  for   I   too 
something    outside 


own  suflerini^  un  jail)  and  my 
rea(tions  to  the  sulTenng  of 
others  was  more  than  I 
iM'ar  within,  'V\\c  unreh 
cry  of  thos<'  who  have  sutTertnt 
tf»)  much  had  meaning  for  me 
that  F>rayers  of  rote  recitation 
never    had 


t>ra.ss  noois  .  .  . 

SNC'C  ha.s  a  coiut-pt  of  lead- 
ership in  which  v>i-  tr>  to  l.-arn 
what  the  peo[)h>  want  .ind  how 
tJie\-   want   to  do   it   <in  1    then   wi- 


comment  on  the  internal  o^H'ra 
tiorvs  of  the  magazine,  its  edi 
tors  and  tlieir  ojjinions  of  what 
they  hap^x'n  to  ix'  printing  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  mu(h 
evidence  of  greater  editorial 
professionalism  in  r<H-ent  issues; 

.    if  anything,  the  situation  seems 

to  Ix'  getting  worse 

In  all  other  respe<:ts,  how- 
ever, the  recent  Winter  issue 
shows  signs  of  improvement 
The  issue  is  built  around  a  liter 
ary  supplement  and  two  .series 
of  articles,  one  on  "Berlin  and 
Albany  was  Germany,"  the  other  on  sum- 
religious  nier  jobs  in  Washington  Botti 
1  must  are  largely  successful  attempts 
to  bring  together  primary  and 
analytical  material  on  a  sub- 
ject that  lends  itself  to  cover- 
age in  depth 

The  literary  su[>pletnent  in 
this  issue  is  inter  est  ing  in  an 
other  way.  since  o  i-  t,.<,.-d  -m 
the  specifu-  prohl.ru>  of  the 
college  littuarv  rn.j^a/uH-  l^he 
supph'men*  begins  vv  th  th»' 
first  pn/e  story  from  tf»e  Sat 
urday  Review  college  literary 
contest  but  goes  on  to  examine 
tin*  magazine  t  n  a  t  won  fii->t 
pri/e  m  the  contest  i  the  Hen 
ningion  Scio)  ami  s«-\'ef  ai  other 
analyses  of  t!n^  fi  ii^trat  ion  in- 
volved in  publishing  the^e  mag- 
could  azines  Outsidi*  of  the  Silo  studv 
ar.ied  v/hi'-^    proves    what    i   \n    ho)- 

pen  when  a  mau'i/ine  is  ,<l)!e  i.) 
muster  an  entire  I 'n  i\  crsit  v 
behind  it  -  the  comrnen'jtA 
tends  to  bc'  \'ague  and  <litTuse 
trvir.tr  to  define  nrofrarn<  th;*! 
will  niake  good  writer^  (nit  of 
bad    (•). 


pi  east 

Jesus'" 
intoned 
symlH)l 
me  was 
cried  out  to 
mvself,    mv 


one  m  our  world  dcx's  There 
can  Ix'  no  more  universal  hero 
than  Chaplin  He  is  hara.sse<i 
by  representatives  of  all  cla.ss- 
es,  »>acli  of  us  shares  .s»>me  af- 
fliction or  [X'rseculit>n  with 
him  He  is  nol  a  ihmsou,  but  an 
Ideal,  the  way  in  which  we 
would  get  out  of  all  the  sura^H's 
We  get  into,  as  we  think  on 
them  later,  yet  he  has  the  most 
human  si-nsibilities  In  many  of 
in,-,  other  works,  <H»ld  Rush  and 
Modern  Times  for  example,  he 
not  only  wins  tlic  batth's  Ixjt 
the  war  as  well,  walking  off 
with  the  girl  in  the  end  But. 
given  the  basically  absurd  sit- 
uation of  the  "Tramp  s  vx 
istence.  City  Lif^hts  is  far  le.>!< 
romantic,  even  a  l)it  l)rutal  at 
times  In  this  film  the  char  <c- 
ter  ot  the  ri,unp  ha>  btsonie 
I  I  V  ^l.i  Ili/ed  In  ifn-  .-rxd  Ins 
fundament .» 1  a  I  i  e  n  i  '  <  i  n  is 
stresst-d  in  the  \«.o!  ,■  ,»o.,it)fe 
way  and  an  .lu-iien.  e  'a  In.  ii  h  j.i 
be<'n  suffer  uig  wilh  turn  til  the 
way   IS   infinitely   sad 
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Thf  C  hildrrn 


our  own  nonviolent  acts  as  ;n 
our  control  of  the  non-violence. 
or  rather  levels  of  violence,  in 

the  Negro  community. 

Thf   Federal  (iovcrnment  .  .  . 

Each   cas^'   (d   jKihce   })rutaiity 

ond  "^rh  case  of  irreL,uldirity  in 

v  der     regist rati'>n     (and    tliese 

were    numerous;    was    reporttni 

by  affidav.i  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment      The     F'Bl      in  vest  I - 

gat'^d.    nothing  was  done       The 

police  used  electrically  charged    children 

cattle  prcxkiers  on  the  children    eight  year  old  tK)V  who  was  ar 

in   Amerir^u.s     They  used  water    rested"  twice  this  summer  in  Al- 

y»any  tak(*s  charge  of  his  two- 
y*'^<-o\d  brother  while  their 
mother  works  60  hours  a  week 
(as  a  cook,  for  $20  each  week). 

our  lawyer  went  up  to  the  jail    Thin    Ixiy   participated   in   dem- 


People  m  the  North  have 
Titicized  the  Southern  Ne^sro*  ; 
f'*'-  ^>utting  their  children  in  the 
front  lines  of  the  batlle  Those 
who  criticize  do  not  realize  that 
these  children  in  the  South  arc 
not  the  prote'^ted  middle  class 
of     the     North.      The 


help 

ical 

tod  i>  ,    and 

diiTercnt   our 

in  the  South, 

the    people — the     uneniplo\  cd, 

the   working  (lass    on    up.    Ye.s, 

the   ^  mg^    too      In   the   North,  at 

le.ist     nriUl    ret  eni  i  \  .     it    seemed 

that     oiil>-    the    middh-    and    u|)- 

per    (lass    [x-ojiie     Acre    |>artui 

pa'ini4     in    demorcs:  rat  ions    and 

(»ther    civil    riilhts    actuities. 

rr*it:res.s  .  .  .? 

t'f  om  the  Ndi  ;!i  it 
{)ro^r\  ss  is  bem^.; 
Soul  h  In  the  !).■<  () 
is  little  feehng  of  j 
no  feeding  that  [irogress 
evit.it>l\  wil!  C(»me,  How 
one  feel  this  when  four  SNCC 
workers  sinmd  all  week  in  Ter- 
rell County  (a  few  miles  away 
from  Albany)  and  are  encour- 
aged for  having  convmcfMl  a 
total  o{  .seven  Negroes  to  at- 
tempt to  register  to  vote,  with 
no  assurance  that  even  the.st^ 
few  will  Ix*  permit'oxi  U)  regis- 
ter   or    that    they    will    not    Ix* 


Yet  inevitably  for  this  kind 
of  maga/iiii'  theic  musi  .j!ise 
the  rather  im|)ortant  (I'lesti  .n 
of  wludher  this  country's  un- 
dergraduates actuall>'  need  a 
mag.izint"  of  their  own  (a  ques- 
tion of  cours(>,  lh.it  is  not  in 
the  slightest  related  (o  whether 
the\  will  find  111!-  p;:rticn!ar 
one  o  1 1  i-i  e>t  oig  ; .  CI.  ;;rly,  c'.en 
ic.  their  inu'tcence  these  under- 
graduates  ,ire  alreadv   go  in-!   on 


vvith  thr'  loss 
tee  cli  nrs  or 
po'^iti"'!-  Me 
them     out     of 

P  U  !  \       if      the> 

the  par  ty's  st.ind  on  civ  il  rights 
'1  he  slu<lent  cotnmunitv  rnu;»t 
m,ike  its  position  on  cuii  riiiiil.s 
km  >\v  n  to  the  pui>;  n  .i  >  w-ll  ,i.s 
the  l;,!'.  •  rni.ierit  !  his  c.m  he 
aceompli  ,Ii.m1  hy  petition  let- 
ter     teh't^r-nn     ,tnd    direct    c  »n- 


f  I  o  n  i ,  I !  I  o  n    ( o   .  I  n  I  i    v^  i  •  h    y 
inent      oflici.ds      fr.en      the 

le\  e!    lip  to  the  President 
self,     '1  ( i  t  iiri.i ! ,    -t  nd    vol  <  t 
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a  strong  Neyr,)  vote  . 

At  i!i'  !>efnocratic  conven- 
tion in  AuK'i-'  student  groups 
can    work    t  ilectively    for    a 

,    1  fiw  rs^^rv«,    change  in  the  process  for  selec- 
u.d  the  proper    tion    of 

*•'*■■>'••  •  .^  I   ■  »  '   I.  4   »  4   /    >  V  HI  ^^    I     I   I   f 

for  an   audience  that  is  srx'iallv 


to    ! ) i g g e r 
among     them     th 
politK  al  reviews 


ly    and 


a  n  d 

how 

til  at 


in'ellecttially  retarded  but 
to  write  for  them  in  a  vein 
t  rea^' 


ther  sp<Hial  con- 
cerns 'ihi.  IS  a  vital  di.stinc- 
tion  that  the  Modtriitor  seem- 
t')  ha\'e  missed  i"  its  go.il  nf 
"RFPRESKNTING"     s  t  u  d  e  n  t 


hoses    and    they    Ix^at    the    chil- 
dren   with    clubs      The    Fr^i    m- 
ve-^tigated    and    found    n?)    evi 
dence    of    police    l)rutaiity.      So 


and    asked    four   of    the.sc    chil 
df'-n    for  their  srnrts.      We  sent 
the     four     bIcKKiitNJ     shirt^s     to 
Washington.    Still   nothing  wis 
done 

Idle  mighty  arm  of  tlie  U    ,S 
government  has  reached  ;*ul  to 
protect    three    Buddhist    monks 
in  Viet  Nam     But  where  i.<?  the   hocau.se 
federal  government  while  three    learned, 
SNCC'    fudd    .se-rretaries    (one    a 


talit y,    high    b  r>  n  d  s    -  but    no 
progress. 

With  tlic  tiny  bits  of  proLcress 
which  we  have  made  have  also 
come  some  .set  backs  In  the 
Mississippi  delta  area  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  9!i'".  of  the  coit.m 
thrown  off  their  land,  or  worse,  harvesting  this  year  will  lie 
for  the  attempt  But  so  wh&l  if  done  by  machine  What  about 
all  .seven  arc  aUowed  to  regis-  the  people  facmg  starvation  in 
ter  and  so  what  if  we  can  over-  '^he  delta  this  wint<'r''  And  wliat 
come  the  fears  of  seven  more  is  there  for  the  individual  Ne 
Negroes     next     week     and    the    g"*^**     What    about   the    18  year 


onstrations  because  he  decided  next  week  .  .  .?  old    girl    who    works    as    sales 

he  wanted  to  go,  his  mother  did  We  are  going  painfully  sluw-  clerk    in    Cohens    Department 

not    send    him      I    know   of    no  ly     In  two  years  of  demonstra-  Store    in    Albany's    Harlem    for 

cane     in     which     parents     .sent  tions  and  j'ailings,   Albany   has  %^^  a  week  and  wants  to  study 

their  childr**n.    If  the  children  desc-gregated  one  bus   terminal  journalism''    She   never   wili. 

are  in  the  front  lines,  it  is  Ix?-  and    the   library.     In    Americus  a"cl    I    think    she    knows    it      I 

cause  they  have  put  themselves  the  Negroes  have  asked  to  u.se  knew  it.  too,  when  she  told  me 

there     Perhaps  this  is  partially  the  front  door  of  the  city's  only  her  dream 

they     have     not     yet  theater  and  this  is  all  they  have  Listen  my  classmates    listen 

as  their  parents  have,  asked.   TThere  has  Ix'en  a  lot  of  Does  it  ever  occur  to  y<eu  tint 

W;4^v:.rH      afodoMf.       t^..      o        '[*  ^^I*  *''''^"S  ^ith  the  hoiTOiJi  of  noisc  dowu   thcrc many   dem-  the  white  Soniherners' may  be 

na.vard     student)      face      Ute   the  S>':,tcm,  on^Uations.  horrible  police  bru-  winning  the  war? 


committee  chairmen. 
The  present  system  assigns 
committee  chairs  to  members 
of  the  majority  party  with 
seniority.  This  gives  the  cru- 
cial Senate  committee  posts  to 
many  hard-line  .southern  segre- 
t^dionists.  !'.>  i-resentnig  peti- 
iions  writing  letters,  ;uid  per- 
sonally talking  to  delc^ites  to 
the  (ori\enliMn  we  m.iy  in-  jrde 
to    implement    liu-    adopiion    of 

a       Mlor^       fid  \  <«n  i  ,igt  oil  s      methixl 

of  s«de(tion  The  Student  Civil 
Rights  Movement  r^n  aLso 
wor  k  for  the  .<  d  o  p  i  i  o  n  of  a 
stiiinger  ci\il  iiyhts  st.ind  as 
part  of  the  fU  Democratic  [)lat- 
form 

Finally,  the  student  can  in- 
flueme  liis  parents,  and  friend* 
of  voting  age.  to  take  a  more 
active  part  and  interest  in  the 
Civil  Righ.t.s  Movement  He  can 
urge  them  to  ask  their  Con- 
gressmen to  sign  *he  ni.s<-liarge 
Petition  for  Bill  ^  HK7I52  (the 
compromise  civil  rights  bill) 
whudi  would  bring  this  bill  to 
the  Hofu-  without  further  d'day 
and  with  the  most  favorable 
rules  on  del)ate 

Iri  short,  the  student  can  and 
docs    havt»    an    important    place 
in    the   Civil    Rights   Movement 
If    !)roper|y    .ipplicd,    his     influ- 
ence can  l>e  of  great  weight. 
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ought  to  double  between  the 
years  1960  and  1970,  in  order 
to  fill  projected  staffing  needs  of 
higher  education  by  that  date. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  doub- 
ling, it  is  necessary  that  salaries 
rise  by  7.4  percent  per  annum. 
AAUF  standards  rise  propor- 
tionately each  year. 

The  AAUP  scales  of  average 
compensation  for  A  ratings  are: 
professor,  $16,990;  associate 
professor,  $11,780;  assistant 
professor,  $8,750;  instructor, 
$6,500.  B  standards  are  $13,690 
for  nrofesRorR'  compensation 
and  $10d40  for  i»K«oci*»te  pro- 
iessors'. 

All  figures  include  the  dol- 
lar equivalents  of  fringe  bene- 
fits in  which  faculty  members 
gain  an  equity,  as  life  insurance 
policies,  major  medical  in- 
surance policy,  retirement  fund, 
etc.  All  averages  include  com- 
pensation of  full-time  faculty 
members  only. 

Also  included  in  the  report 
is  an  account  of  how  compensa- 
tion at  Brandeis  compared  in 
recent  years  with  those  at  col- 
leges and  universities  with 
'wliich  Brandeis  competes  for 
students  and/or  faculty  and  or 
prestige  Harvard's  average 
compen.sation  level  is  the  high- 
est included  in  the  report,  $15,- 
700.  The  Brandeis  average  is 
$10,380  Amherst,  MIT,  Wes- 
leyan,  Michigan,  Swarthmorc, 
Oberlin,  Williams  and  Welles- 
ley  provide'  average  compensa- 
tion greater  than  Brandeis'  al- 
though none  compares  with 
Harvard  s 

Schools  with  average  com- 
pensation levels  lower  than  the 
Brandeis  level  were:  Vassar. 
Tufts,  Wiscunsin,  Sarah  Law- 
rence and  Bennington 

Brandeis  is  handicapped  in  a 
comparison  oT  this  sort  in  at 
least  two  ways.  The  Brandeis 
faculty  is  more  heavily  con- 
centrated al  the  junior,  and 
lower  salary  lev«ls,  (instruttor 
and  assistant  professor)  than 
are  the  stalls  at  s<veral  oilier 
fcchools 


Ford  Report 

CCoMf  ;nucd  from   /'df/c  A  ) 

proi«'<  ts.  the  UniverMtv  i     ^<Mng 
to   cut    back    on    some   old    ones 


ion 


j'l  ii.cip;:!!y,  plt-nt  c<;n;<tru<  t 
will  slow  down,  ailhoiigh  some 
Cniversity,  building  will  mces- 
^alltIy  continue  All  high  pri- 
ority building  is  eitlier  com 
plcted  or  in  proc^'ss  Th*'  re- 
maining buihlings  will  Ix* 
staKKcred  out  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  ctinsiiuciu^o  v\ill 
proceed  at  a  much  slower  rate 
than     ui     the    past 

The  Profile  clearly  indicates 
that  Brandeis  will  become  a 
more  exciting  plac(  for  educa- 
tion. Higher  salaries  and  ru^w 
programs  will  encourage  more 
and  better  faculty  Rising  stand 
«rds  for  both  students  and 
faculty  will  demand  a  greater 
"release  of  potential  "  With  the 
"edifice  complex"  a  thing  of 
the  past,  greater  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  quality  Brandeis 
is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
"house  of  intellect." 


Civtl  Ripli/s 

(ContinMcd  from  Page  i) 
nonviolence     My    impression 
from    newspapers    and    o  ther 
reatlings  in  Norway  and  US  A 
is    that    to    a    large    extent    this 

T>ri  nr»»  r>l*i   »<r   /•'>r»-tr*H    oi  if    in    nrr**"- 

tice  Its  implications  are  basse 
for  idealistic  movement  toward 
a  practical  goal  Non-violence 
as  a  tactic  to  .state  the  equality 
principle  and  to  obtain  a  po- 
litical goal  the  uUimate  of 
which  is  world  peace.  Non-vio- 
lence as  a  philosophy  to  edu- 
cate the  mind  of  man,  and  non- 
violence as  a  way  of  life  to  ap- 
ply the  philosophy.  As  long  as 
the  non-violence  principle  re- 
mains the  negroes'  fight  will 
have  sympathy  and  a  moral 
support  in  the  outside  world. 
The  aversion  aroused  by  the 
words  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
will  often  tend  to  be  directed 
toward  America  as  represented 
by  its  majority  group,  the  white 
man.  Increased  awareness  from 
the  white  American  who  shares 
the  Civil  Rights  ideals  will  cen- 
ter these  attitudes  on  a  small 
group  of  white  Americans  ra- 
ther than  on  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

terest  has  also  been  taken  into 
account,  with  preference  given 
to  the  physicist  who  has  done 
outstanding  work  in  music  over 
the  one  who  has  concentrated 
solely  on  science.  This  last  cri- 
terion is  likely  to  be  stressed 
even  more  in  the  future,  since 
many  students  at  Brandeis  seem 
to  concentrate  in  such  an  nar- 
row range  of  studies  that  their 
general  excellence  is  almost 
impossible  to  judge. 

Although  character  is  con- 
sidered one  criterion  for  selec- 
tion, it  has  seldom  been  used 
in  selection  here,  and  general- 
ly the  Editor  of  the  Justice  or 
the  head  of  Student  Council 
would  stand  no  better  chance 
of  election  than  any  other  stu- 
dent with  an  equivalent  grade 
average. 

The  result  of  these  criteria 
has  been  selection  of  a  group 
with  uniformly  high  scholastic 
achievement,  but  little  else  in 
common  At  Brandeis  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  has  not  been  an  active 
gr<»up  as  SiKrna  Xi,  its  scien 
tific  counterpart,   has   been,   but 

has  been  regarded  as  an  organ- 
ization whose  sole  purpose  was 
to  give  recognition  to  academic 
excellence,  a  kind  of  merit 
badge  for  the  student  achieve- 
ment. In  this  W(  reflect  a  na- 
tional trend,  for  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa is  seldom  more  than  this  on 
any  campus.  But  it  could  be, 
for  instance,  a  common  forum 
for  the  liberal  arts  and  the  gen- 
eralists  in  science,  a  group  with 
fellowship  as  well  as  the  honor 
of  the  key  that  will  nol  be 
worn  and  a  certificate  that  will 
not  be  shown  It  is  still  new 
h(  re  and  we  can  make  it,  with 
in  limits,  what  we  want.  We 
may  even  breathe  new  life  into 
the  National  body  of  the  organ- 
ization. 


r.  if.  Grtinhill  frtiemt^m 
In  MMckrtiM  Willi  Mm  NAACT 

SATURDAY 
JAN.  18 

f  :iO     r.M. 


JACKIE 

WASHINGTON 

iORDAN  MALL    KE  6  2412 
lTlck«t«:   $iM.   ttS.   t.M.   t.W«^ 


Calendar  of  Events 

i  C'.-.';.',  ;;io'(/  j  rinu  Vufir  H  ) 
Tluat  I  «     on    Dct  (  in!i(  r      1 1>     Tic 
ket-     from    $1   ^r.^    lu    $G  UU      lic^x 

oJii.  i  UA  tMcuit; 

The  I  ndcrpanis.  a  comedy  by 
Carl  Sterrih(  ill',  begins  it.«?  run 
al  the  Image  Theatre,  54 
CharUs  Street,  on  December 
ber    1!!)     tiox   ofVice    227  .t428 

The  Boys  fr<»m  Syracuse.  th«> 
liodgers  and  Hart  m  u  s  i  i'  a  I  . 
opiTis  at  the  Charles  Play 
hous4',  7t)  Warrenton  Street,  on 
Dtitrnbcr  25.  Box  oflicc  542- 
3325 

A    Man    for   all    Seasoi.  ,    .'  ,n 

the  original  Broadway  <ast, 
ofx-ns  lis  ill. si  post  Eiroad'.vny 
engagement  at  the  CohHual 
Tiieaiie  vi\  Dvceinix'r  50  four 
weeks  only. 

Funny  Girl,  a  new  musical  by 
Julie  Styne  and  Bob  Merrill, 
atx)ut  the  early  career  of  Fan 
ny  Brice,  starring  Barl[)ara 
Slrei.sand.  Sidney  Chaplin,  and 
Ka>  Med  ford,  opens  at  the 
Shulx-rt  Theatre  on  January  13 
for  a  3- week  pre  Broadway 
tryout    Box  oflicc  HA  6  4520 

Miscellaneous 

Satyajit  Rays  film  Devi  l)e 
gan  Its  hrst  B(»st<)n  engagem.  nt 
at  tlie  Brattle  Theatre  Sunday 
It  stars  the  same  couple  w  h  o 
played  the  hu.sband  and  wife  in 
The  World  of  Anu.  The  t-nifavt'- 
ment  ends  December  21 

The     last     two     Fioston     per 
forma n(('s    (d    l.he    Ice     Capadcs 
will  take  pUue  at   2  and  6   p  m 
on  Snnday.  Januaiy   5 

The  Burlr)n  Holmes  Trave 
logue  series  on  Wednesday. 
January  8.  will  feature  new 
c(»lor  films  of  India,  narrated  m 
person  by  Rol>ert  Mallelt  and 
Andre  de  la  Varre  Symphony 
Hall,  8  15  p  m. 

Council  Summary 

(C\^ntinued  from  Page  3) 

the  order.  Portions  of  the 
Handbook,  including  the  direc- 
tory, will  be  multilithed  and  is- 
sued to  the  student  tx)dy  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Friday,  December  13.  Harris 
and  Anita  Blau  met  with  Mr 
Smith.  The  attorney  for  the 
university  stated  that  possible 
legal  repercussions  might  oc- 
cur if  Student  Council  can- 
celled the  order.  Harris  called 
the  printer  who  vowed  that 
80%  of  the  Handbook  had  al- 
ready been  printed  and  that  the 
publication  would  be  com- 
pleted by  tomorrow,  Dec.  18. 


HOUSE  OF  SPORTS 


•  tporttweor 

•  skiinf  equipment 
Hort  tkis 

ski  boots,  porkot,  pontt 

•  hockey  tpeciolist 

•  sporting  goods 
tennis  equipment 
orcKery,  basketballs 

835    Main    Streel 
TW   4-0S30 


CHINESE  RESTAURANT 

ORDkRS  TO  TAKi  OUT  —  COCKTAILS 

Porkinf  in  Back  AHer  S  P.M.  Weekdays 

All  Day  Free  Porking  Weekends 

TW  3-S3tO  659  MAIN   STREET  TW   3-9359 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 


Moody  Street  ot  Centrol  Squore 


TW  9  8840 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 
TW  3  1900  —  1276 


8  AM  -10  P.M.  Mon.  Thurs. 
8  A.M.-]1   P.M.   Fri.  &  Sat. 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE,  Prop. 

Moin    at   South 
TW   3  9405 


GORDO 


Waltham  Liquor  Store^  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham   54,   Mass. 

Most  complete   list  of   imported  and   domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


OPEN 

AD/Mikin 

THE 
CLOCK 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR   MEN    AND   WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skotes  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Waterproofs  of  All   Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT   TO   ALL 
BRANDFIS    STUDENTS 


226  Moody  St 


TW  3  94.50 


Pou!   Smith 


ATLANTIC 
128  TEN  PIN 


y/ 


COUNSELLORS 
COLLEGE 
JUNIORS 
OR  HIGHER 


Lorge,  weli-ettoblisked  co- 
e^ducetional  campi  with  e  tine 
Jewish    culture!    program.     80 

milet  from   New  York  City. 

* 

Good  Salaries 

Pleasant  workinf  conditiont 

Mature  itaft  osM>ciation« 

• 
WRITE 

CEJWIN 
CAMPS 

31  Union  Square  We«t, 
New  York  3,  New  York 


The  bow/ers'  country  club'* 
WALTHAM 

40  LANES 

"student   leagues   welcome" 

Route   128  ot  Winter  Street 
Exits    48    sn4    48E 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  DISCOUNT 
SAVE  25% 

WILBUR  THEATRE-DEC  16  JAN.  II 

THE   NATIONAL   REPERTORY  THEATRE 


OLIIELUOTT 
MEACHAM  " 


CMRNMHIf 


A^  ».*  >«*     -  'CAft  '(■M^<b> 


SIAOULL:    t*—.  De<    If,  33.  Jm    2,  4,  t,  10     M«f.  Dec    2t. 

CIUCIILE:    Ive«.  Dec.  IT,  If.  21,  3S,  27.  10.  J«.i    7.  9,  11. 
Mets.  Dec.  21,  Jen.  2,  4. 

RING:   Eve«.  Dec.  14,  20,  2«.  20,  31;  htn    1.  3,  0 
Met*.  Dec.  If    2S    2^*  Jen    9    11 

DISCOUNT  TICKHS  AVAIUBLE  FROM: 

JE«KY  FIELDS,  SMAnRO  4-212.  TW  l.f4S2 
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THE     JUSTICE 


EVMMMWMf    1 9  §    1  V^iw 


WEST  END 


€sso! 


"5 

4 


\  SERVICENTER  \ 


U-HAUL 
TRUCKS  and  TRAILERS 

ECONO.    CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809   Mo  in   Street 

(Corner  of  Bocon) 

W\LTHAM.    MASS. 

TWinbrook    3  9338 


4 


4 


Disriaiid 

•    r*c«r4s 

•    tb^ef  music 

•    f  uitar  accessories 
290  Moo<iy  St.  TW  4  4800 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


6* 


>AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789  Moin   Street 

WALTHAM 

Open  5  A.M.    Qose  9:00  P.M. 

Porliing  in  Rear 


III  ili€^  ll«^|[tiiiiiin|('** 

A  week  ago,  about  a  dozen 
politics  sludtrits  were  treated 
to  a  delighllul  evening  at  Pro- 
fessor Coldsinilh's  house.  The 
gathering  was  the  first  of  what 
Professor  Goldsmith  hopes  to 
tHConie  regular  get  -  togethers 
at  his  home  once  a  month- 
All  of  us  felt  we  were  par- 
ticipating m  a  significant 
event;  the  kind  of  formal  ex- 
change between  student  and 
teacher  which  can  only  take 
place  outside  the  classroom, 
where  and  when  the  atmos- 
phere IS  not  clouded  with  the 
professionalism  which  neces- 
sarily must  separate  student 
from  professor  Sunday  night 
we  wt-re  able  to  discuss  with 
Mr.   Goldsmith   issues   foremost 


in  our  minds,  about  which  he 
al.so  showed  great  concern. 
Our  conversation  ranged  from 
his  dog  to  I..aski's  latest  book, 
to  campus  morality. 

It  is  hard  to  relate  the  sense 
of  true  devotion  and  interest 
to  the  students'  well-being  in 
tlie  Brandeis  community  which 
Professor  Goldsmith  imparted 
to  us.  The  administration  often 
has  expressed  a  desire  for  this 
type  of  exchange  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  I^ast  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish more  informal  relation- 
ships through  the  faculty-asso- 
ciate dinners  held  in  North. 
But  there  has  never  been  a  con- 
certed attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  faculty  to  continue 


WALTHAM 
BOOK  6l  card  shop 

346  Moody  Street 

8994596 

complete  line  of  poperbocks        2-do7  ordering  service 

(everything  from  Fanny  Hill  to  Freud) 


BEAUTYVILLE 

380   MOODY   ST.,   WALTHAM 

SjH'(  i;ili/ino    \\\    Hi^li  Siylirii;   Cluts 

and  Soft    Ikxly  IViiinucnts 

B93  9245  893  9246 

PARKING   IN   THE    REAR 
OPEN    DAILY.    9   A.M.  -  10   P.M         SATURDAY.   9  A.M.     «   P.M. 

Wolk-in    Service 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
SALUTE:  DON  MacKENZIE 


AflfT  li->s  tlian  two  v»*ars  witli  the  New  F.nf>l;»n<l  Telephone 
(iorripanv,  Don  M;e  Krn/ie  (A.B.,  lv>58)  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  .1  so  jK'rv  i.Hor. 

OtJe  reason  for  Icon's  **wifl  ris*-  was  hi.s  swift  '^f.irt  As 
•  Mlfsrri.ui  I  )on  ouI|ht  f'O  nifci  most  of  llir  otlirr  fifty  sajfs- 
nicii    i/i    lu-.    otliit'.     iiui   (  iiMl  1  iDutctl    a   .siuiiiil    \Af.\    li»    r»"«liu»' 

Baaed   Oil   llif  sc   ^thieveuucuLj,   Uou   wxs  ^ivcii   liic  job 


of  tea<  hing  otiier  sal»»smcn,  and  ha--^  ha<1  nearly  Iwo-thirds 
of  the  <  ompaiiys  sales  forrc  in  his  <  JaH.>M*8.  Again,  an  oul- 
Btanilirifj;  < oriti  ilmlion  I  Again,  a  promotion  liis  reward, 
t!u>  tiriu"  to  hi-s  (  urrent  sii|H*rvisory  position. 

hi.n   Ma'  Kifizie,  likf  rnanv  vourii!  rrn-r).  in  irtipalifnt  to 


II  I.I  fv>         O  O  I  I 


I  t         \   -  I    I    -  If      'I'l 

ii.i(i|>»-ri    loi    fii-«   lonipaii*    aim    iin:ixii.      inr-ir- 

nif    fi-,^     pltic-^    vv!i<-(f    H||<  li    r»'^t!r'ssr)i'ss    is    niorf    wrlroitievl 

oi    liwaidcil   ffiar:    in    thr    fas|   ^^^  i   iwiru'    frlioh.  ir'f   Itii^iiirsH. 


C^}   BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


r  »^K  .zi.  a&-: 


■"'■■^♦fN*'-    "  >■"  **"'»■.- 


IIA|t^*TMErmiifH 


■»;»'*» 


;-*^  ^^  * 


'     ,  i^>" 


'? 


-.  J. — . 


■iMMtMiMwiMMil 


.^•r.*JV-«yMWVi»#fc.-wW-**"'^  •   ..«W«*''.">»- .■i.*.**w»«»_i.- 


these  exchanges.  From  our  ex« 
perience  l««t  week,  we  would 
say  it  was  to  the  detriment  of 
both  the  students  and  the  fac- 
ulty to  ignore  this  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted. 
A  gathering  on  an  informal  lev* 
el  can  only  help  to  promote  bet- 
ter relationships  among  all  of 
us  concerned  with  the  health 
of  the  Brandeis  community. 
There  are  precious  few  other 
ways  for  us  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  upstairs,  and  for 
those  who  are  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  determine  what  ia 
in  our  best  interests. 

Leaving  the  party  with  a 
warm  glow  from  coffc^e  and 
friendship  for  Professor  Gold- 
smith and  his  wife,  we  only 
were  beginning  to  comprehend 
the  implications  of  what  had 
happened  to  us.  Somehow  we 
felt  greater  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  an  ''academic  com- 
munity." We  can  only  urge 
others  to  follow  Profes.sor 
Goldsmith's  lead  in  setting 
aside  a  time  and  a  place  for 
such  gatfjerings.  We  can  only 
iiope  that  tlie  students  and  fac- 
ulty will  make  such  exchanges 
worthwhile 

Kent  Lawrence  '6€ 
Allen  Zerkin  '6« 
Nanry  Hart  '66 


17.  IMS 


THE     JUSTICI 


Poge  Nin# 


Morality 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

as  theory,"  and  that  intellectu- 
al freedom  can  only  with  dif- 
ficulty be  limited  to  strictly 
academic  situations. 

Blaine  set  up  the  main  area 
for  exploration  by  identifying 
the  university's  concern  with 
moral  i>ehavior  as  one  more 
propi^rly  associated  with  the 
emotional  and  mental  stress  en- 
countered by  some  students 
who  are  prematurely  intro- 
duced   to  sexual   expression. 

Both  WeistxTg  and  Bennett, 
however,  pres.sed  the  point  that 
f(»r  other  such  "minorities"  the 
moral      uncertainty     that     often 

rt'siilt.-:  from  acadcmu-  invivsti- 
^ation  ot  securely  ac(ef)tfd  rth- 
it;il  values  can  c  a  u  ^  <>  equal 
stress  <ind  anxiet\'  To  ar;4ue 
thus  that  efTiotional  j)rohl<  ins 
are  llie  reason  for  ft>rhidc1ni>i 
sexual  expre.ssion.  B  e  n  n  e  t  t 
noted,  would  imply  that  the 
university  stiould  cut  oif  intei- 
leclual  as  well  as  se.xual  free- 
dom 

Blaine  answered,  '  I'm  not 
talking  a  Ij  o  u  t  anxiety  I'm 
talking  about   prei^nancies" 

Yet  when  questioned  Blaine 
admitted  that  as  yet  there  ex- 
ists no  reliable  dcKunientalion 
for  an  increa.s«»d  pregnancy  rate 
aiiioiit/  eoiicvt*  viris  tiiiriiit/  m 
time  when  college  men  have, 
he  suggested,  turned  to  their 
girl  friends  instead  of  local 
prostitutes   for   sexual    release 

Morrissey  rai.sed  the  further 
issue  of  whether  the  student 
as  a  "free  enquiring  person"  in 
the  sense  Beruiett  offered  could 
be  allowed  to  experiment  even 
in  areas  that  are  "antisocial 
and  criminal,"  to  which  Ben- 
nett answered  that  the  proper 
limits,  while  hard  to  define, 
have  presently  been  drawn  in 
such  a  wav  that  Ituy  preclude 
all  l>ehavior  outride  certain 
narrow  limits  of  the  institution. 


inai  ifie  .iriju- 
I  rnenl  vva.^  not  for  a  '  no  liold'^ 
(MI  ted"  position  in  morai  and 
MX  lal  issues,  but  sp<'cificall v 
for  [low  to  flefine  a  position 
consistent  with  both  intelle<nu- 
al   freedom  and  .social    issues 

In  defending  an  "institution- 
al lag"  in  moral  areas,  Morris- 
sey also  commented  that  re- 
cently the  arguments  for  open 
house  hours  have  shifted  from 
a  need  for  privacy  and  quiet 
nowhere  else  available  toward 
a  new  emphasis  on  sexual 
ri|i;:hts  which  must  not  be  in- 
fring(Hl  even  by  examination, 
thus  making  discussion  nearly 
irr^  possible. 

Blaine  suggested  that  th4» 
proper  way  of  handling  the 
problem  would  be  for  the  uni- 
versity to  make  clear  its  stand 
without  imposing  actual  rules 
on  the  community,  thereby  pro- 
viding the  support  of  authority 
to  those  who  wish  such  guid- 
ance. 

Bennett  oflfered  as  a  conclud- 
uig  formula  that  the  university 
IS  resporisible  to  its  students  to 
teach  them  prudence  without 
paternalizing. 


I 


I 


Life  Goes  On 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Ert  trom  faculty  members  of 
I  right  to  iie  treated  ««  a  hu- 
nuui  beinc  ai  well  ai  •  student, 
•nd  there  wai  a  gmaller  pro- 
portion of  students  who   took 
a  similar  stand.    This  kind  of 
•Ufiport  was  not  without  cost  to 
these  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents in  the  form  of  haraM- 
ment  through  various  methods 
by  people  from  Mississippi  and 
from  many  other  states.    The 
treatment  varied  with  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  abuser, 
and    it   included   telephone 
calls,  letters,  property  daniage, 
anonymous  publication  of  libel- 
lous material,   and  even   some 
annoying  of  children.    Those 
who  supported  Meredith  were 
appointed  as   "  honorary  nig- 
gers"   by    the    White    Citizens 
Council,  and  the  appointees 
considered  it   to   be  an  honor. 
Another  plus   factor  is   that 
Meredith  did  attend  public  con- 
certs and  lectures,  and  on  some 
occasions   those    who    sat    next 
to  him  were  not  U.  S   marshals 
but    were    friends.     He   played 
golf  as  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Golf  Club  and  frequent- 
ly   outplayed    his    white    com- 
petitors,  who   again   paid   pen- 
islties    not    usually    associated 
with  golf.    There  was  heavy 
pressure  to  get  rid  of  one  min- 
ister   but  to   the   credit   of   an 
impressive  group  of  courageous 
church  members  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed    Of  course   Meredith   ate 
recularly  in  the  cafeteria,  fre- 
Quently  with  faculty  members 
and  others  joining  him.  some- 
times   in   excessive   numbers. 
After    the    first    six    weeks    he 
was  able  to  study  in  the  library 
with  no  difficulty,  often  almost 
completely    alone,    since    there 
were  numerous  white  students 
who  were  not   interested  only 
in  getting  an  education.  Finally, 
there  were  administrative  offi- 
cials who  were  s>"cercly  jnter^ 

esiea  m  ti «:«««■•»•*  ""; — ,^ 
same  as  other  students,  even 
though  their  c  o  n  c  e  p  1 1  o  n  o f 
equality  was  not  always  the 
best  They  also  worked  in  the 
face  of  abuses,  and  they  do  not 
deserve  the  blanket  denuncia- 
tion heaped  upon  them  by 
those  who  do  not  understand 
the  pressures  they  faced. 

The  negative  factors  ai  me 
University  have  received  much 
more  publicity  than  those  I 
have  Just  mentioned,  and  some 
of  this  news  was  simply  not 
true.  Contrary  to  what  was  re- 
Dorted  in  some  mcom,  wt.  ^o 
have  a  solid  academic  program, 
a  large  number  of  good  stu- 
dents, and  an  impressive  extra- 
curricular presentation  of  J^C; 
tures  and  conceris.  vr"'"'"^ 
lecturers  such  »«  Margaret 
Mead,  J.  K.  Gal  bra  It  h    and 

Clement  Attlee.  and  artists 
such  as  K  a  t  h  e  r  1  n  e  Cornell. 
G«)rge  London,  the  Goldovsky 
Opera  Theater,  the  American 
Ballet  Theater,  and  several  top 
symphony  orchestras  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  even  men 
"ion  these  and  other  common 
characteristics  of  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
universities,  but  an  amazing 
amount  of  bad  reporting  makes 
it  necessary.  We  do  have  aca- 
demic weaknesses,  but  the  real 
shortcomings  of  the  University 
were  in  other  areas  ^  First. 
there  was  the  fact  tii-t  t..c  -.• 
versity  went  along  with  the 
fiction  that  it  was  not  a  segre- 
gated institution,  one  result  of 
which  was  to  give  academic 
Bupport  to  certain  aspe<-ts  of 
the  state  attitude  wJv.ch  1  w.l 
mention  later.  Second,  and  most 
i^porUnt,  the  University  wa^ 
ed  too  long  before  »t  ad^pt^ 
a  strict  policy  on  sj«d*;;>t  dis- 
cipline, even  though  the  justi- 
fication of  this  was  m  part  the 
appeasement  of  state  g  roups 
ouUide  the  University.  Third^ 
it  pursued  a  policy  of  weakne^ss 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
minority  of  students  v^ho  were 
willing  to  befriend  Mejedith^ 
even  though  those  stude^nts 
were  harassed  so  unmerrifiiUv 
by  other  stude^-ts  that  most  of 
them  left  the  v;;^iversity^  It 
added  to  tht.vj  misw-kes  by  its 
misUken  atten^t  to  }>»^"J«  ^he 
riot  on  the  mar**.-.-,  y^jj^^ 
factors  could  be  mentioned,  but 
these  were  the  elements  of  the 
situation  which  the  Universitv 
could  have  controlled  more  ef- 
fectively and  which  permitte<l 
much  of  the  revolting  behavior 
to  Uke  place.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  stronger  policies  on 
tlMte   ma  tiara   would   have 


brought  additional  p^^Iitical 
pressure  and  harassment  on 
University  officials,  but  this 
should  have  been  considered 
part  of  the  cost  of  upholding 
academic  integrity.  But  even 
though  there  were  shortcom- 
ings, the  primary  blame  for  our 
difflcultic-s  does  not  rest  with 
internal  charactertistics  of  the 
University. 

The  arimary  blame  fer  oar 
dittevltles  lies  in  the  character- 
istics ef  the  ^'closed  society'*  so 
well  described  by  the  President 
of  the  Southern  Historical  As- 
sociation.  Professor  James   W. 
Silver.    The  custodians  of  that 
society  are  the   present  politi- 
cal   leadership,    the    Cltixens 
Council  activMts,  and  the  dom- 
inant newspapers  of  the  state. 
The  Governor  called  for  all 
means  of  resistance   against 
federal  court  decisions  and  re- 
fused  to    accept    responsibility 
for  upholding  the  law.    Citisens 
Council  publications  have  chal- 
lenged  the    importance   of   ac- 
creditation and  have  suggested 
the  evasion   of  court  decisions 
by   the  substitution   of  private 
for  public  schools.    They  spear- 
headed  a   postcard   campaign 
which   called   for   the   firing   of 
the   Dean   cf   the    Law    School, 
the    Vice-chancellor,    and    two 
professors    at    the     University. 
The    newspapers,    with    some 
notable    and    praiseworthy    ex- 
ceptions,   supported    the    anar- 
chist   elements   at    the    Univer- 
sity  and  described  as  "innocu- 
ous"   the    anonymous   "Rebel 
Underground"  which  called  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  a 
dictator  and  advocated  the  as- 
sassination of  the   President  of 
the   United    States.     Soon   after 
the  riot  more  than  100  top  bus- 
iness leaders  issued  a  statement 
which  criticized   "inflammaiory 
statements"   in  the   "irresponsi 
ble"  state  press    .^ssoclated  with 
these  causes  of  difticulty  is  the 
jjrtllei  II   »»r   i»gt««    I  i5rii."r>TTien  t   or 
what    might    tn*    termed     "selec- 
tive   law    enforeemeiit    '     (.'leve 
McDowell    was    speedily    :»r 
restt^    and    c  o  n  v  i  c  I  e  d    on    a 
charge    of    having    a    conceaUni 
weapon  on  the  University  cam- 
pus,   but    t  h  e  r  e    were    no    at- 
tempts under  state  law  to  con- 
vict  those   white  student.s   w.ho 
violated  various  laws  last  year, 
including   those    against    poses- 
sion    of    weapons      The    Negro 
who    attempttHi    to    enter    Mis- 
sissippi   Southern    University 
was    sentenced    to    seven    years 
in  the  penitentiary  for  alleged- 
ly receiving  $30  worth  of  stolen 
chicken  feed,  but  it  would  take 
a   long  search   to  turn  up  simi- 
lar   convictions    of    white    stu 
dents     Finally  there  is  tne  fail- 
ure of  moderates   to  speak   out 
soon   enough  and    loud  enough 
This  is  yaiiiy   bt-'.  rtll^f  so  rr>»»ny 
moderates    have    left    the    state 
and  partly  bc^cause  of  the  prt  s- 
sures  of  the  closed  society,  but 
the   Mississippi    moderate    is 
prone    to    b«'lieve    that    he    can 
b*'st   win   by   being  cariful   and 
expedient     The   fact    is  that   he 
has  accumulated  a  long  history 


of  losing  by  following  that  ap- 
proach. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  us 
as   part   of   a   University    in   a 
state  where  it   is   not   easy   to 
maintain    a    university    in    the 
full  meaning  of  that  term?    It 
leaves  us  in   a  weak   position 
that  has  been  made  still  weak- 
er by  criticism  from  outside  the 
state  which  should  have  been 
directed  at  others.    It  leaves  us 
in  the  inescapable  role  of  either 
flighting  to  regain  a  position  of 
academic  honor  or  of  leaving 
the  University  to  k>c  defended 
or  ruined  by  others.   Too  many 
faculty  members  have  left  who 
should  not  have  left,  and  with 
a  few  exceptions  they  deserted 
their  principles.    The  person 
who  says  he  is  resigning  in  pro- 
test is  deluding  himself.    Most 
who  leave  the  University  do  so 
either  because  they  want  better 
jobs  elsewhere  or  because  they 
no  longer  feel  able  or  willing 
to  teach  under  the  admittedly 
difficult  circumstances  which  I 
have  only   partially  described. 
For  the  same  reasons  there  are 
far    more    professors    in    other 
institutions  who  would  not  be 
willing    even    to    come   to    the 
University     In  this  connection 
there    is    a    serious    misunder- 
standing  which   needs  correct- 
ing.    There  are  those  who  say 
there   is  no  academic   freedom 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
The   fact   is   that   there  is   aca- 
demic freedom  which  has  been 
better  defended  by  the  admin- 
istration  than   at   some  other 
universities.     But    the    exercise 
of  such  freedom   is  not  always 
easy   and   it  will  not   make  the 
professor  popular  with  all  peo- 
ple.   Academic  freedom  is  used 
in  a  state  atmosphere  that  does 
not    always    welcome    its    use, 
and    this   is   no   place   for   the 
fainthearted    Yet  we  teach  what 
our   field   calls   for   us   to   teach 
in    the    classroom,    we    have    no 
interference    with    •s'dcHtion    of 
lK)oks    at    the    University,    and 
outside  the  elassroom  soine  ex- 
ercise   an    ex'erisisc    ainouiil    of 
freedom     both     professionally 
and   as  citi/ens 

We  therefore  need  good  fac- 
ulty members  who  will  not 
leave.  We  need  good  faculty 
fnemb«><'s  who  will  Join  us,  and 
most  of  them  will  find  ihr  sit- 
uation less  difficult  than  they 
imagine.  We  need  good  stu- 
dents from  other  states,  both 
{graduate  and  undergraduate, 
partly  because  they  produce  a 
student  body  with  broader  and 
more  varied  interests  and  view- 
points. Even  with  a  drop  in 
out  of  state  -r'ollment  this 
year,  more  than  25  percent  of 
our  wiuurms  c«mic  i»»»i»i  w»«««^» 
states  or  foreign  countries,  a 
total  of  1.349.  After  all  of  the 
pluses  and  minuses  are  consi- 
dered, the  fact  is  that  education 
can  be  and  must  be  carried  on 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
There  is  certainly  no  more 
chak*eni^in)(  place  for  the  teach- 
er; ai.d  if  teachers  are  nn will- 
ing to  face  challenges,  they  are 
in  the  wrong  field. 


'Lawrence  of  Arabia' 


(Continned  jrom  Page  S) 

..•>.■         «• .  1  rrt  «■       1  1  r\       t  li « >       r  »  ">  1  I  V       \Aj'  # >  I  I 

photographed  scenes  in  the 
him  "^le  trouble  is  that  the 
shots  usually  aren't  held  !<mg 
enough  For  all  the  camels  in 
the  film  we  do  not  get  a  sense 
of  what  tlie  motion  of  a  camel 
is  like  when  it  walks  or  runs 
A  few  times  we  hear  .someone 
yell  "Hut.  Hut."  But  that 
doesn't  distinguish  riding  a 
camel  from  riding  a  horse  in 
any  significant  visual  way  The 
shots  of  the  desert  are  not  deli- 
cate enough,  nor  wide  enough 
ncr  long  enough 

Can  we  call  Lawrence  a  great 
picture  of  war  and  battle  and 
political  struggle*^  Not  if  we 
renienViUr  Alexander  -5"**^? 
Nevsky  is  iniegraieii  AH  its 
pieces  fit  in  exact  place  The 
shots  are  marvelously  com- 
posed, there  is  significant  visual 
connection  from  one  frame  to 
the  next  and  the  music  is  great 

So  why  did  so  many  people 
go  to  see  Lawrence? 

Because  the  ycome  not  know- 
ing what  to  expecl  and  they 
leave  not  knowing  what  they 
saw.  The  point  is  that  this  is 
a  film  one  is  expected  to  go  and 
tee.  The  judgement  of  such  au- 


diences is  really  non  existent. 
bui  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
voiced   It  IS  of  no  matter. 

Lawrence  of  Arabia  is  just 
a  vast  work  of  lxniige<>is  art 
It  is  '-trangely  comparable  to 
certain  German  films  of  the 
twenties  In  its  distortions  of 
history,  in  its  exotic  and  far 
flung  local,  and  in  its  hero  fig- 
ure it  resembles  the  Fredericus 
films.  In  Lawrence's  brutality, 
hints  cf  homosexuality,  his  con- 
fused state  of  mind,  his  return 
to  the  "security  of  his  home,  in 
its  explaination  of  historical 
events  as  caused  by  primarily 
psychological  factors,  in  Law- 
rence wandering  off  by  him- 
self, in  his  actions  motivated  by 
passion  and  impulse,  it  has 
similarities  tu  the  films  01  Carl 
Meyer  I  only  make  these  far 
fetched  comparisons  because 
these  themes  were  embraced  by 
a   bourgeois   nation. 

Lawrence  of  Arabia  is  a  Phil- 
istine work  and  like  Viennese 
art  in  the  days  just  before  ex- 
pressionism, it  is  decorative.  If 
the  Expressionists  made  urns  in 
the  form  of  chamberpots,  their 
preJicessors  made  chamber  pots 
m  the  form  of  urns.  Lawrence 
cf  Arabia  is  a  chamber  pot  in 
the  form  of  an  urn. 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

TIm   only    truly    fina    raatourttiif    in    WalflimN 

hos  now  been  ENLARGCD  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  yoyf  oddod   ploostire. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Cretcenf  Sfr««t 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4<4010 
Opofi  6  A.M.  .7:30  f.M. 


OnCSHQUS 


JivSbuiusfi 


LAutkor  of  "RaUy  Rmind  Uu  Flag,  BoyT 
«nd  '^Barefoot  lUry  With  Cheek.") 


TIS  THE  SEASON  TO  BE  JOLLY 

If  you  have  l>een  reading  tliia  column  -  aiKl  1  hojie  you  have;  I 
meaii  I  genuinely  hope  »o;  I  nu^ii  it  doe*»  not  profit  me  ori« 
penny  whether  yeu  njMi  this  column  or  not;  I  nieuii  I  mu  fwud 
•very  ytr^'k  by  the  rnukerK  of  Marllmro  C'igaretU*  and  my 
emolument  ih  not  afTccUMl  in  any  way  hy  the  niimlxr  of  ik*<)j)I« 
who  rt^  or  fail  to  rtawl  thin  column  an  a<t  of  ifenenwity 
perfectly  characU'rihtic  of  the  ni.\kers  of  MarllKint,  you  would 
say  if  you  knew  them  a-s  I  do;  1  mean  hen'  arc  U»hacc4»mf<t^  gray 
at  tiic  ternpUr^  and  full  of  hon«»n^  who  appn>ach  their  art  as 
eagerly,  a«  dewy-eyed  hh  the  youngent  of  practitioners;  I  meHn 
tlie  pur|M»He  <»f  the  MarllK>ro  inalterH  ih  simply  to  [)ut  tiie  Ixvt  of 
all  [KJHKihle  filt4;rtt  l>ehin<i  the  [n^i  of  ail  jw^sMhie  tol>ac^o^^  and 
tlieii  go,  hewis  high,  into  the  market  place  with  their  wan-s, 
confident  that  th«  inU»rn  wnw  of  right  and  wrong,  of  g«»o<l  and 
l>a<l,  of  worthy  and  unwortliy,  which  is  the  natural  instiiut  of 
evej-y  Ameru-an,  will  n-*<ult  in  a  m(Ki«*t  return  to  thein««'lves 
for  tiieir  long  h<  uns  Hn«i  dedujiUHi  lal>or»  not,  let  me  hantt'n  to 
add.  that  money  iw  of  firnt  im|Kirtjince  to  the  makern  of  Marllioro; 
all  tlw'Wfe  Kimple  men  rt^quire  ih  plain,  whoU-Home  f<KKi,  jileiity  of 
Marli»<>ron,  and  th«'  knowletlge  that  U»ey  have  Kcattereij  a  hit  <if 
nunnhiiie  iiit^i  the  livw  t»f  h^l<.K•■r^  every  w  her*' ;  if,  I  hhv  ,  you 
have  U-t'H  rejulinw  this  CLhitud,  you  inav  rt-mernixr  that  Last 
wwk  we  nUtrt^il  t*)  di^cuf**  (. 'hrmtjii;i>  gi^^l^. 


^  w  m^ionrnie  ^ti  16  iriereileJ  xnmrm  Morf? 


We  agreed,  of  (-('urH*'.  t^i  i^ive  (Jtrtinis  (<f  Marll<<»n>  U^  all  our 
friends  and  nl*^'  ♦"  »w  "*■<">  t-o^j''  ^jtrnnj^rn  as  ix»«Hil>le  T«Klay 
let  U8  look  inlo  twnne  other  wele<.me  gifb*. 

/>)  yfAji  krunv  amwtrfu  u'fu>  ut  xnttrtfiUd  in  Amt-rxrayt  hvslttryt 
If  so,  he  will  Furely  afipn ciate  a  HUituetf*-  of  Milhini  Fillmore 
with  a  cl<>ck  m  the  ptomach.  (Mr  l'illmon>,  HHnientally,  was 
the  only  AmencAn  prtvulent  witli  a  clock  in  the  8t*»inach, 
JamcsK  K.  Tolk  }>ad  a  .vteiiiwiiHJer  in  Ins  head,  and  William 
Henry  iiarn.Hon  ehirr,«-<l  tl.*  (|u.'irter  h<'Ur,  hut  only  Mr.  Fillmore, 
of  all  our  clnef  ex«'(  utiv«r.  had  a  eloek  in  tii**  st^imach.  I  ntnklm 
Fierc<^  hfui  a  nwr-ep  wcond  harxi  an<l  Zarhary  laylor  hail 
Bevetit4'»'n  jew^lv,  hut.  I  re|>*rit,  Mr  I'illniorr  and  Mr  Fillmore 
ajonc  im<i  a  ciork  ;ri  trie  ^t*  rii;irh  Some  nay  triat  ivir  r'iiirnon? 
wat<  also  the  fir^t  preni^leiit  with  powtT  Ft^fnnp.  h^nt  rrtont 
hiHtonan."  a.sf<igTi  ttnf-  distinetion  t-o  i  hcfJtir  A.  .\rli  i;r  How- 
ever, it  has  Unn  »*frtjil.ltNhe<l  Uyond  <loiiht  th.it  Mr  I'-'lrnore 
«vwt  the  firMt  president  with  a  tlieniKistat.  Small  wonder  they 
ealle<l  him  Old  Hickory 'j 

But  1  dipresp.  To  jret  Itfirk  to  welcome  and  nmijni&l  (Tirifftmas 
friftR,  here's  one  that'p  sure  to  jdeaHC  — a  rift  rertificate  frr»in  tl»« 
American  ('hin»practic  S<K'iety.  Acctmijianymg  each  certificate 
is  this  wim^ome  little  jw)em: 

Merry  Chrintmas,  Happy  New  Year, 
Joyotv.  ftacro-iluif ! 
May  your  spinf  foreiwr  $h\ne, 
Bletufing*  on  your  aching  fMick. 
May  your  luml>ar  fi#:'<T  grow  number. 
May  your  Ixwk^Hme  ne'er  didad^. 
May  ymtr  caudal  never  dawdle^ 
Joyrux  Nt^lf  Heureux  mcMogel 

•  IMS  Mm 


The  mnker9  of  Marlboro,  mho  tmke  plemBure  in  hrln§in§  yoit 
thU  column  throughout  the  school  w^^^r,  would  Uke  t0  Joim 
with  Old  Max  (n  extending  greetif^*  ol  th^ 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Dfmlkf  U,  1MI 


Judges  Win  Wild  Battle  With  King's  Point 


In  a  rough,  wiM,  uncontrolled  t^ame  punctuateci  by  a  fist  fiRht  the  Jud>j:es  ended 
a  five  game  famine  by  clawing  out  a  67-65  basketball  victv>ry  over  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at   King's  Point,  New  York,  Saturday. 

The  victory  was  a  long  time  con.ing  and  quickly  turned  into  a  costly  one.  At  the 
three  minute  mark  of  the  second  half  with  the  Judges  leading  by  six,  Stu  Paris  and  Jim 
Lavine  of  King's  Point  both  went  for  the  ball.  A  jump  ball  was  called  as  the  two, 
tan|i(Ied  together  while  lighting 


for  the  ball  As  Paris  pulled 
away  from  the  taller  Lavine  he 
hit  the  King's  Point  center  with 
an  elbow  I.avine  immediately 
threw  a  right  that  caught  Paris 
on  the  nose  opening  a  deep  cut. 

Santo  Cimino  moved  in 
i|uickly  to  ijei  ui  I.avitit*,  bui  i  rosr:::;j 
some  sefnblance  of  order  was 
quickly  restored  The  upshoot 
of  the  light  saw  both  Paris  and 
l.avine  banished  fn>ni  the  game 
on  technical  fouls.  Paris  was 
unaware  lh,»t  he  liad  even  hit 
I-avme  but  the  t)rticials  disre- 
garded  Uk'   protesl 

Stittht's  vvi'("  nt>«'di»d  <o  rlns;*' 
tlie   w«)urui   atul    Pan.s   will   miss 
thi-  Rh(>(l«'  i.sijnd  ^ainu  tonight 
He   i.s  r.\pf<  I(m1   to   iftutri   to  dc 
tion    in    the    iitxl    ^^.nni'    .it^.urisl 
U.  (»l    Mass    on  .].iiii..ii  >    4 

The  loss  of  Pans  was  cosily 
Stu  pump"d  in  19  points  in  i\\v 
iirst  haif  oii  a  variety  of  shots 
and  \Na>  not  shooluit^  paiiicu- 
larly  well  He  addcci  !  li  r  c  e 
p'HFits  in  Ihi'  .Mcofui  liaK  Inform 
b<^  iii».(    ejected 

The  ollicials  a  1  1  o  w  ed  the 
gani<'  to  get  out  of  hand  early 
in  ttir  l.rst  half  and  ncviT  re 
gauird  rral  control  Flagrant 
foiils  v\("r«.-  ig/iotrti  oi)\  ious  m 
frat'lions  Witr  u  i-  \  r  r  caiird 
and.  it  goes  without  sayuig.  the 
Jinigfs  v>'vrv  on  the  short  ^'iid 
ol  mo.>l  of  tfic  (pifst  lonable 
calls. 

The  first  fialf  -.rvv  both  t.  anis 
take  short  li\t'd  >ix  point  ioarls 
but  King  s  Point  w'l'.s  on  top, 
39-;{4  w  h  r  n  Itu'  half  ended 
Paris  and  .Steve  Heller  (loiiii 
nated  the  storing  for  the  J  udges 
in  the  first  half.  Stn  pournig  ui 
19  and   Heller  adding   (  ig!it 

K.ng's  Point  jumped  oil  to  a 
quick  nine-point  lead  as  the 
second  half  began.  Paris  cut 
the  margin  with  a  three-point 
play  and  then  pandemonium 
broke   loose. 

With  Paris  out  of  the  ball 
game  the  .scoring  burden  fell 
to  Steve  Smith  who  had  but 
one  free  throw  in  the  first  half. 
Saido  Cimino  fouled  out  quic  k 
ly,  followed  by  Steve  Helkr, 
as  the  game  continued  to  de- 
generate. 

Back  came  Brandeis  and  at 
the  lOniinute  mark  a  Snnih 
jumper  tit  1  liie  score  at  49.  At 
this  point  Brandeis  was  playing 
Dave   Epstein,   freshmen   Barry 


improbable  cast  of  heroes  who 
promptly  shut  out  King's  I*oint 
for  about  six  minutes  from  the 
fltK)r  The  next  eight  points  for 
the  Mariners  c  a  tn  e  on  free 
throws 

Offensively   the  Judges  were 


4«A  %,  4,A«ft{i^ 


A.      A        <fcy      A  •  k 


all  over  the  court,  rapofvi  home 
five  quick  points,  Epstein  added 
a  free  throw  and  the  Judge's 
had  a  six  point  lead  King's 
Point  came  scrambling  back  on 
free  throws  to  narrow  the  mar 
gin 

Dave  Epstein,  p  I  a  y  i  n  g  in- 
S[)ired  defense,  fouled  out  and 
was  followed  b>  Zinuneitiian 
wlio  eontl  ibuled  foui  i»ig  ptmil^ 
in  tlu'  surge  Richie  l'4)stein.  a 
fifshinan,  and  Milch  Kuniaiko 
replaced  them 

King'.  Point  finally  hit  a  pair 
of   fi-  1(1    ^iialN  a  rill    !<»  )k   a      'i  )rt- 
hved    one    ptuot     advantage    as 
time   was   running   out.    Smith 
added    the    next    four    Brandeis 
points    as   th"    , 'udges    took    a, 
three  poirn  leati    Wit!)  two  iMin-| 
utes  to  play  the  Mariiu  r     a>i(ied 
a  field  goal  to  narrow    the   in  ir 
gin  to  one 

Jri]  Schwarnrn,  fouled  in  a 
(»ne  and  on,-  situation,  a<ld''l  a 
fl  t-«-  tloiiw  lo  make  till-  xiii 
67-65  King's  Point  tame  down 
couit.  missed  two  wild  shots 
and  the  game  was  over. 


Smitty  was  the  hero  with  17 
very  big  points.  Zimmerman 
had  10  and  Heller  nine,  Paris, 
who  wound  up  with  22,  ap- 
peared to  be  well  on  his  way  to 
the  best  game  of  his  career, 
scoring  aimost  at  will  off  his 
man. 

For  the  first  time  this  season 
the  Judges  out  rebounded  an 
opponent         58-45. 

It  was  a  big  victory  f»)r  Bran- 
deis even  aside  from  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  it  was  the  first  It 
sliowed  that  this  team  is  cap- 
able of  rising  to  the  occasion 
uiin  tin-  jjei  lui  lurfiiv <->  Ol  r>nuin 
and  Zunnieirnan  bode  well  for 
the   future 

Brandeis  has  one  home  ganu* 
remaining  before  tlie  vacation 
break  The  Univetsity  <jf  Rhode 
Island,  fi'atuiing  all  East  sel-.-c 
tion  Steve  C  h  u  b  i  n  a  n  d  6  H 
F'rank  N  !L;ht  ingal''.  will  provide 
the  oppo.Miion  at  .Shaf)U()  (iyrn, 
tonight 

The  Judges  will  !>e  playing 
without  Paris  and  Richie  Hy- 
rnotr,  who  was  injured  aj^ainst 
M  IT  aiui  did  not  make  tlu* 
New  York  \v\[)  The  .statu.>.  ..f 
.Joe  Perkins,  who  miured  a 
knee  ag<-jinst  .Spiingtield,  is  un- 
certain at  the  niomen!  and  it  is 
not  known  v.  Met  her  he  will  be 
able  to  play  or  not. 


Strong  Yeshiva  Stops 
The  Brandeis  Fencers 

By  PETE  WEINER 

The  fencers  left  Brandeis  at  :5:30.  Caught  the  5  o'clock 
shuttle  at  Logan.  Arrived  at  LaGuardia  at  six.  Fenced  at 
Yeshiva  at  7:30.  Went  down  to  defeat,  15-12.  Boarded  the 
midnight  shuttle.  Struck  up  a  conversation  with  6-8  Gene 

Con  ley    Hit  the  Hub  at  !   AM* 

Made  the  Brandeis  seen  e  in  |  out  of  the  fire,  but  they  just 
time  to  finish  off  the  bathtub ,  couldnt  overcome  the  taller 
gin  I  and  stronj  er  Yesl  iva  team. 

That's  a  capsule  view  of  the!  Tf><'  picture  for  the  future 
Brandeis  fencing  leam'.-,  Satur  i  h  a  s  brightfmed  considerably, 
day  night  activities    Fencing  in 


their    first   away   meet 
son.    the    Judges    niet 


this  sea- 
a    strong 


V»»thit/^j       I  I  n  i  \'t'r<2i  t  V      1*»"JTV        Vc 

shiva    was    victorious,    15-12,    in 
Ifie   well   fought  meet 

This  was  the  second  visit  in 
one  we«'!'.end  by  a  Brandeis 
athletic  team  to  the  New  York 
homeland  h'ollov\!ng  in  the 
hacks  of  the  basketball  team 
the  fencers  weie  seeking  then 
first  wm  of  the  season  But.  un- 
fortunately, they  returned  to 
school  with  a  still  u.iblennshed 
record 

Fencing  without  (»ne  of  their 
top  foil  men,  John  Jacobs,  the 
fer:v  <'rs  v\(>n  four  matches  m 
each  of  the  three  fields,  epee, 
sal)'r  and  foil  The  fencers  al- 
most  nianif'i-d  to  piiii   this  me€»t 


I        -    --    -  c» 

I  due  to  the  performances  of  the 
freshmen  John  Kalish  has  been 
looking  very  good  recently  He 
\A;on  two  epee  matches  against 
Yeshiva  Chuck  Kessler.  fenc- 
ing m  bis  fust  meet,  won  one 
foil  nuitch  ChucI  Koshet/,  won 
two  f(»il  matclu's 

Of  the  upperclassinen,  Joel 
.A.l)i  irns  won  two  sabet  matches. 
Ahiains  has  been  our  nu.st  con- 
sistent fencer,  winning  five  of 
his  last  six  mJdcluvs  ()tlier  re- 
sults include  single  victori.-s  for 
I*aul  liloom.  Jim  l.evinson.  V.d 
Koplouit/..  Al  K  a  t /,  and  Al 
Shar  Trie  next  meet  is  a  ictu.  ii 
engagement  against  Harvard  on 
Januar.v  8th  The  Judges  will 
attempt  to  ava'Uge  iheir  earlier 
defial  at  the  hands  of  the  Crim- 
son. 


Basketball  Statistics 


Natne 

Stu  r 

Stcvr 
G.i  rv 


.»ri-> 

II.  Ilrr 

Smith 
(.id;l  hr  r^ 


Zimmerman  and  Jeff  Schwamm,  ;  , 
Ed    Sukenick    and    Smith,    an 


in 

.212 
.200 

'>  i\  tk 

.  ,  \t  \f 

(HMi 
()(M) 
(MMl 

;{.v» 

(MiO 

Nut   iuciutiajg   C.    VV     r-w.-.i    alaU.'tlK.-s 


K  M  h  H*    II  \  inofl 

F.d    Sukenick 
Dave    Epst«  ill 

B.     7i  innirr  iii.ii) 

Sanio      (   inniio 

iVl.l     Net:  tl 
Ijj,.      i»,.,«   ... 

Jeff    St  hw.t nun 
M.     I  «i(lern>.ni 
.Mii(  fl      KtHn.uk(» 
Ki<'fne    Kp^tcia 
.Steve    (•ohistein 
Brandeis  lot.ils   401 


\H 

u 

25 
27 

16 

15 

8 

5 

« 

I 

0 


r;*iw  Coals 

5«  .\:,\) 


Opponls    Tot.iK   ■{: 


:!1 

7 
5 
5 

8 
4 
1 

> 
0 
0 

1) 

0 
0 

1 1:, 
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Fre«  Throws 
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1 1 

Hi 


Hi 

IK 

27 

15 

12 

K 

1  ! 

K 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
171 
!1  ! 


10 
<i 
(> 
4 


.177 
7f»0 
HSH 
KL, 
*.»i7 
>(>(> 
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HI 

to 

K 


1.5 
IH 


rouU 
IK 


15 


K 
1,5 


.1 

t(i 

20 

n> 

IK 
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Av«. 

117 

f)  K 

!ro 


Jan 
Jan 

J. in 
Jan 


4 
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Basketball  ScKedules 

V.»rsity  i  .Ian 

C  Mass.  (Home  I  8  no 
Boston  ('o I  lege  '.Xwav) 
(Mark    '  ilonw  :     H  00 

I  .A  v\  a  V  )     Jan.     1  a 


Jan. 
Jan 


10 

1 1 


A,'..sui!ipt  ion 
8:15 


VV  P  I     fAway)    8:00 
Freshman 

Caj)!'  Cod  Conin\i.'nity 
Coll.    (Home)     ■^\r^ 
Assum[)tion    (  A  wav  ) 

W  or  ces  1 1'  r    .'Acad em  v 
(Away  ;    4  00 


1 


't  j: 

3  :i 

•1  -> 

i  . 

1  0 

1  (> 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italian  Restaurant 

FIZ2A,    SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,    SEA    FOOD 

Open   Tu€s     fhru   Thur*  ,    11    A   M      1  1  P  M. 
and  Sot       n    A  M      1  2   P  M        Sunday.   3   P  M.-l]    P.M. 

FAST   TAKE  OUT    SERVICE 

619    MOODY    ST. 


rt. 


M.  I.  T.  Blasts  Brandeis  Hoopsters;  |  WALTHAM  MOTOR  INN 

C.W.  Post  InlHcts  Fifth  Setback 


.M.l    r     an.l    C     W.    Post     IJrandei.-.    i.!a\»Mi 


III   \\\c  I'lrM    two  Katmvs  ot    the   week   v 
nii.>crahl»-  hasketbali. 

AKaiti.st    the  Tei^hnician.s   at    Camhrni^r,*  th..  .[ud^tvs   wvvv   trotiuced    H\  iV.]    ;,s   l.ivr 
Joh  n    M    ■  ■    •  '^ 

1  .,. „.._ 

a!     (     iv      u.   .       -     I  t   i-  -    j'  —   a    hulkint^   qIx   ffx.f.r    whii   is    a   '.iH  25  score  at    Irdf  fi'in  ,    and 

With     the    eX! 

not  as  good  a^  i»».i.A.  «»uu  i:  i.i  ,  very 

deis    played    even    more    pi,,il«  iiM!.-  more  th,e,  1-ok  flashy  and 

than  in  the  first  «a!n.-    The  final  '"=^"   ^^^'*^^   "f   ni.^hots. 

score  was  87-58  J^"'    ^''»   '    ^*^''n   the   ball    game 


in    Mo'vr  and    hiK^^^er  Kili   I-iagle.son   lombuuMi  iur   17  p<jinU  as  aguiiKsL  Slu  Vavis    25. 

"he  ^tar>    was  niu(  h.  the  :>a::ic*     " — I 

.^       _     I  .,     -    '^'    - -' '  —   a    hulklni/   six   ff>,,f,r    whii   is    a   '.iH'25  score  at    lidf  fi'in  ,    and', 

,       '     *ti"'?     '•<■••<-•     .,,,pj)j^^^,^^     ^^j    j^,.     ^r(,  ,}      ,,,,i    ,j,f^     were    out    [)lave.i    h\     Iw^i  s    sec      ? 

♦  ■puon   ii.at    1  -St    IS    little  —  and  John   r.-wnshcnd         ""'i    team   thro,.^i,    ,:.:u:i   .dthe    > 

IS  M.l.T.  and  i\t  a:\      ,  very  small  showtx^at  who  did'    seiond    ti  tlf  /■ 


the    Wj:'h^'r^    Vut^jr    i;ui    ;i    t:\    the    tic 
area 
Fcoturing 

7'hc  ( io/j  r  lurt   l{tnnri 
and 

Vrnci^ru  Cocktail  I  o?/nr;c 

TOFTEN   POND  ROAD 

Oft    Kit.     1.1     A'AL    It-IAM 
\  »v  If  1 1  trf     ,M  ■  »•»- 1    *•  -  M    ^  n  r^  ( 

899  3000      -  TWX  894  4415 


!•'  .1  jri     and     cof~"t  " t 


ARTHUR    MEYERS 


-A  ^    usual,    I '.ins    w 


tin 


e.isily         Dm-      Br  in<iei.>      of|«  ri>e 


.•\  ^    usual,     f.iri-,    w'.e,    ifie    l)i-^\  '  ,         ,, 

of     tile     Juri^,.^     aKauisl      MIT      "^'l''       Pnirtieaiy        non   exist,  nt 
.       ..>>.....   .      L,.     .>-  .      ,..       against       the      Pione^M  >        Stev* 


In  addition  In  hi.s  25  points,  .Stu  '^'''r,     '''''      »-.one.,  >        .^le^ 

add.d    12   ,ei,ounds   t>ut.   aias     n  ■^''"'■'    ^['l'^  ,^";^"    -•'■'■^\'»^'    ^or 

was    fu-    loo    I:Mie    as    iirann.^s  '>f-|  f";    t  he   firt  s   t  nn-    .  h, .   yei 

was   hardly    m   the  ball   K.-ime  ^'^"    i^     f^'*'"'''     '^''^  /  '"'/    ^'"^ 


PionetM  >        Steve 

)n  - 

I-  year 

^-,„,,.  -■    h '    •  '■■'■>    had 

The  J-uii^e.  could   d<,  nothing'    JV""^    ""    *'"''    "'*'*''    ^"^   double 
in    tne    first    fialf   m    C'ainbrKiKe       ^^J.""^^,  .  , 

They   -.-.^red   but    19  f>o.nts  with       /•mithsjH.rformaneo  ,,.,.,  ihe 

F>a,,s  and  Steve  Helier  areount      ""*'  '''!^**^  ^^^'J  '"  '"'  '^'^'r'^^ '^'• 
.n^    f:,r     17    of    them      Moter     a    y^^ry  ^l/nmiy  afterno..-,    Pur  the 

ver-.     sk.nnv    6  .'>    forward    rap  ^'""^     ^!'T      '^'^    ^*^^%'",   -""'y 

p.-.l   h.,ine   i4   fx.n^ts  ,n  that  half  ^^'*'''';^^   '''    ^^'Y;''    ''V'^^'^;"';';'    '" 

V.MU*.    Kriiieson,   at   H   a   and   200  ^'"^  '}?"■     He  attempted    ^4  frorr, 

n>s       haa       II        The      Firande.s  'n-noor  making  rune     FVior  to 

offense       sputh-red       and       died  ^"''^  '*'*'  "■''"^  ""^'"^^  '»^"  ''  ^'^  ^'^^•'^ 
v^fuie     M  I    r      stored     easily     on 
1"    to    1  ."i    foot    jumpers    to    take 

a    *0    I'M-adat   intermission          :  prerefpnsib'     for     a     successful 

liran  ieis    c  irne    out     .a     murh  •^•'•^"^"n      for      Brand. us      and      ho 

inii.rovt'ri    team     m    tlie    .second  >«'*'"»s  on  his  way  to  a   i4o(Kl  sea - 

half     out  played   Te   h,    fr;r    nest  ■"^""     how,    after    a     very    .shaky 

(yf    the    period.    l)ul    'ould    only  -*'^^'"^- 

narrow  the  rnarKui  to   14  point.-;  Thor^r  is  liiMe  more   that    can 
and   wound  up  losing  l>y    18         U>e     said     for     the     Post     fiasco 

(■  W      Post     depends     upon    a  Brandeis    was    rlown    from    the 

pair    of    i^uards,    Mike    Brandeis  start,   were  on  U»e  -dioi  t  end  of 


was    seven 

A    strong,    s^-oriiifc;   .SnuUi    is  a 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc. 

JAMES    WEINER,    Ph.G     (formerly    of    Horvord    Drug    Co.) 
1025A  Main  Sfreet,   WoltKom   (nexf   lo  the   new   A&P    Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  LATEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT    DELIVERY    SERVICE 

PARKING   AVAILABLE    AT   ALL   TIMES    iN    FRONT   OF    STORE 

Open   Every   Day  (8  A.M.  fo   10  P.M.)    Including   Sundays 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and   Faculty 
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Brondeit   Univenity 


Roston  Heads 
GOP  Mock 
Convention 

The  Mock  Convention  has 
had  a  cliange  of  leartership,  but 
will  take  place  as  scheduled 
in  April.  David  Roston  has  suc- 
ceodod  Peter  Osnos  as  chair 
man  of  the  Convention  Com 
niittee.  SF'EAC  will  participate 
in   the   convention. 

The  Mock  Convention's  pur- 
pose is  to  give  Brandeis  stu- 
dents an  insight  into  th.e  work- 
ings of  the  democratic  process 
The  state  delegations,  com- 
posed of  students,  will  be  in- 
structed to  do  research  on  the 
stat(»  they  will  represent,  and 
to  vote  as  they  feel  that  state 
will  in  the  real  convention  in 
July  Every  attempt  will  bo 
made  to  insure  that  the  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate  is  realistic 

The  Committee  has  invited 
several  prominent  Republicans 
to  be  the  keynote  speaker. 
Among  them  are  L,eonard  Hall, 
former  Republican  National 
Chairman  and  Senator  Ken- 
neth Keatn\g  of  New  York 
Who  the  keynote  speaker  will 
be  has  not   yet   Ikhti  decided 

Accordinj^  to  Roston,  the  i 
Convention  could  irderest  the  i 
news  media  of  the  area,  par-  | 
ticularly  if  the  delegates  do  an  : 
honest  job  of  representing  their  i 
states  The  coincidence  of  the  I 
Mock  Convention  with  several  ! 
primary  elections  will  add  in 
ter(-st.  i 

All  students  who  wish  to  par 
ti(  ipate    m    the    M(>ck    Conven 
tion  are  urgi-d  to  contact  David  j 
Roston     64    or    Barbara    Bern- 
stein '65, 


Hans  liofmann,  83  year-old  dean  of  abstract  expressionism 
and  one  of  America's  leading;  artists,  will  have  a  uiie-nian 
showinii;:  of  \\\s  paintings  at  the  Rost  Art  Museum  thruuj^h 
February  2. 

Three  Students  to  Join 
Environment  Study 

Three  students    have    lu'en   appointed   to  serve   on   the 
C'ampu.s  Kiivirunnient   ( 'ofurnittee. 

The  Stu(iehts,    \'ic   Hausner   *('*#.  .Ste\e   ,M(!ra   'Of,,   \\\\,\ 
Avrom    WeinlnTK   '^'»">.    "^^'il'    nieet    \\\\h    lliree    faciilt>    mem- 
ber's,  Dr    K'i(>;"ar   I'.rown,    I)r     I'eter-   I  )i;t  rn;oli>jK»i|!.>-'     '.\\\*\    \\r . 
lierhert    Shore,   to  discii.-^.s   parietal   rules  and   i^fiuMa!  cam 
pus  atmosphere. 

Dean  of  Students  Kermit  Morri-isoy  will  chair  tlie 
committee,  which  is  a  sutHdrnrnif  tee  of  the  AdrTiinist  rat  i\(' 
+CorntiMltee   of   the    Faculty 


Student  Service  Bureau 
To  Expand  Services 

The  Student  Service  Hureati,  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  Siris.  'GG.  is  currently  underK'oinK  reorKani/.aliun. 
Hv  the  start  of  the  .second  semester,  it  will  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  services. 

In  ^-ddition  to  bus  .service  to  New   York,   th«'   hureau 

will  offer  a  ride  lo  the  ainK)rt  and  airplane  !-.  New  York 

*for   the   round-trip   fair   (»f   $2') 

lYia  I  I  ma  n      J\J\  I  id  j  sports  events    and    if  the  bu>  to 

Waltham  i>i  canei>lU'd  the  Bu- 
reau may  institute  a  bus  >er\' 
ice  to  Riverside 

Bus  service  in  the  past  ha, 
been  rather  |;M)or  at  time>  .Sins 
admits  Thanksgiving,  the  New 
York  bus  got  stuck  on  the  high- 
way, and  during  the  winter 
holiday,  the  bus  driver  got  lost 
However,  he  looks  for  improve- 
ment in  this  service. 

The  Bureau  is  affiliated  with 

the    Statler-Hilton    hotel    chain 

and  is  able  to  provide  students 

with   bookings  at   any   of  their 

hotels.   It   will    continue   to   try 

to   provide   theater   tickets  and 

is  trying  to  become  as.s<Kiated 
with  the  Piay-of-the  Month 
Club. 

The  Bureau  is  associated  with 
the  National  Collegiate  Club. 
an  organization  which  provides 
members  and  their  immediate 
families  with  round  trip  flights 
to  Europe  for  $250  It  is  neces- 
sar  to  join  the  NCC  first,  how- 
ever. The  Bureau  ha.s  member- 
ship applications  available  in 
its  home  in  the  old  information 
booth,  opposite  Ford  Hall. 


ilman  Joins 

ljniv«ar<;itv  S 

Trustee  Board 

New  York  industrialist  phil 
anthropist  Josepli  L  Mailman 
has  l>een  elected  to  the  Bran 
dei.s  University  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Board  Chairman  Nor- 
man S.  Rabb  of  Boston 

Mr.  Mailman,  a  resident  of 
Elberson.  N  J.,  and  a  partner 
in  the  Mailman  Brothers  in- 
vestment firm  of  460  Park 
Ave  .  New  York  City,  has 
served  as  a  Fellow  of  Brandeis 
University  since  1955.  He  was 
national  vice  chairman  of  the 
Fellows,  an  advisory  group  of 
the  university,  since  1961. 

An  active  supporter  of  15- 
year-old  Brandeis  University, 
Mr  Mailman  joined  with  his 
brother  Abraham  of  Holly- 
wood. Fla  ,  in  1957,  to  under- 
write construction  of  a  student 
center  on  its  campus.  A  supple- 
mentary grant  from  the  broth- 
ers recently  provided  addition- 
al space  in  the  buildiriig  for  the 
vtudent  radio  station,  campus 
newspaper  and  student  council. 


The    coinrTiittee    will    hold    its 
rir.>!    Iiie.'iii^    tliii   evetiifu^ 

i        Tlie  conirnittee  ho[)es  that   all 

I  rv.'TT'.her:;     )f    tlie    ra.Tipii.s    lom 
rnunitv    will   feel    free   to  dixir-.s, 
the  \  I  nous  issues  ".v.tfi  the  com 

jniiiiee    as   a    wiioie    or    indivi(iu- 

'ally 

I       Dean  Morrissey  told  the  Jus 
tice    that    the    previous  deadline 

if  or  the  final  announctinent. 
February  1,  would  L>e  exten<led 
if  the  c  o  rii  rn  i  t  t  e  e  t  ienil)t"rs 
f  »  u  n  d  lh.it  more  t.ine  w  .is 
need.'d  for  a  thorough  study  of 
the    i)rooiein 


r  _r  I         •       /^i  *     r 

LOnor-in-v^nier 
To  Be  Elected 
This  Even  ing 

Justice  elections  for  a  new 
editor  in  chief  will  take  place 
at  7  00  in  the  new.'«paper*3  lav- 
ish suite  of  offices  in  Mailman 
basement  A  cloak  of  secrecy 
will  descend  over  the  mt^eting 
-open  only  to  staff  memt>ers 
— but  nobody  else  ever  comes 
anyway 

It  is  rumored  that  a  numl>er 
of  prominent  University  f^.gures 
may  t>e  nominated  for  the  ed- 
itorship, among  them  President 
Abram  L  Sachar,  Jimmy  and 
Cholmondeley. 

The  present  editors  are  re- 
signing in  protest,  as  is  usual, 
although  their  year  terms  have 
expired 

Sic  temper  tyrannis. 


nB"BA&y 
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Plan  Reorganization 
For  Dean  of  Residence 

The  office  of  the  Deati  of  Re.sideiue  will  l>e  reorgan- 
ized next  .semester.  The  reorganization  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fiIldiIl^^s  of  the  newly  created  faculty  stu- 
dent {'arn()us  iMivironnieiit  CorTHnittee,  Dean  of  Studeiil^i 
Kermit   Morrissey  told  the  Ju.stice  Sunday. 

Miss    Ruth    L.    Bean,    presently     Dean    of    Residence, 
announced    her   resignation   last'"** 
September,  to  take  etTect  at  tlu^ 


beginning  of  lhf»  new  ^^emester 
Dean   Morrissey  told  the  Jus 
tice    that     he    would     announce 
the  name  of  the  new  Dean  next 
week     It  is  not  known  whether 
Mrs.     Vivian    White,    currently 
administrative  as.sistant  to  Dean 
Bean  will  continue  in  her  posi 
tion 

Miss  Bean  is  also  advisor  to 
tlie  cl;*><s  of  ■«5  She  came  to 
Brandeis  in  the  summer  of 
19r»0,  assuming  tlie  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Stu 
dents  On  August.  19()1  she  was 
appointed  to  her  present  r»«(si 
t  ion 

De.ir'.  R«'an  lias  resigned  her 
Br.ituif  I-.  post  in  order  to  ;i(  rept 
the  position  as  KxeeutUf  Di- 
rector of  the  Women  s  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  I'nion 
The  I'mon  sponsors  let  tures. 
tv\(i  employnu'nt  bureaus,  sliops 
wtiK  t<   serve  as  outlets  foi    turn.- 

{)ro(tueers.  and  an  emergency 
loan  fund  which  help  students 
f>r  worthy  people  ov(>rtaken 
by    temporary   distr<'ss    ' 


(kutsinf;  Dean  of  Residence 
KITH    L     BFAN 


(  OKRIXTION 

The  Jl'STH  F  reijrets  that 
the     article    on     Phi     Beta 
Kappa     rnriiibrrship     in     the 
December   17   issue   was  niis 
takenly    attributed    to    Dr 
Harold  llursiyn.  secretary  of 
the     lirandeis    chapter.      The 
article    was    writteen    by    Dr. 
Burstyns   predecessor,    Dr 
David   Kicks. 


Experts  Will  Present 
i\uclear  Strategy  Talks 

Arms  control  ;i!i(]  nucl(^ar  stratevry  will  he  the  p^eneral 
suhiect  of  a  series  of  kntures  and  syniix)sia  by  such  e.x- 
|H'!;s  ;is  Ralph   Lapp  and  Seyrnore  .Melnian. 

l>ean  of  I  iidet /raduate  Studies  I  Miltop  Sacks  an- 
noiuiced  that  the  pin-[M)se  is  to  educate  'he  students  and 
facults  about  the  ct»rTipluat ions  of  nuclear  strategy.  He 
said     th.it     these    .sympo.sia     ar» '^  — 

Dea n  Berger 

Poci!rr*oc     \A/r\rU 


ar»' 

jKtt    the    vehicles   of   protest    or 
political   action  of  any   kind 

Ihe    Iirst    s|)eaker    i 


*  *  i  i  ■ 


K  » '  1 1  r   o 

Arii-'nca's  .Nuclear 
Discussing  Nuclear 
nuclear  Strategy  '  wi 


>    miciear 
•;n    11    1  "^ 

Arsrn.i!  " 
and    Non 
I   be  strut 


oci  !rr*oc 

■  X  v^  «#  v<a  III  v^  ^ 


'•t;ist  D;;:ia!d  Hrennon,  of  the 
Hudson  Institute  on  25-26  Feb- 
ruary A  1  t  h  o  u  g  li  the  third 
speaker  on  Arms  controi  and 
the  Limits  of  Negotiation  '  has 
not  yet  l>een  chosen,  the  faurtli 
is  economist  Seyrnore  Melman 
of  Columbia,  on  Economic  and 
h  o  c  1  a  1  Aspect  of  Alternative 
Security  Policies."  some  time 
in  March  The  last  speaker,  not 
yet  chosen,  will  discuss  "The 
Politics  of  Armament  and  Dis- 
armament " 

The  foremat  is  designed  to 
give  the  sp<^aker,  who  lives  on 
campus,  maximum  cxpo.s'.ire  to 
students  and  faculty  In  addi- 
tion to  possibly  giving  a  major 
lecture  on  his  topic,  each  ex- 
pert will  meet  with  faculty  and 
student.':  on  a  more  informal 
basis  Members  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  able  to  meet  the 
ex,>erts  at  special  luncheon  and 
dinner  meetings.  But  the  most 
intimate  contact  will  be  in  sep- 
arate faculty  and  student  semi- 
nars    Dean  Sacks  stressed  that 

(Continued  on  Paye  7> 


After  Illness 

Dean  of  Universits'  I^esourcci 
Clarence  Q  Berger  has  re- 
turned to  work  after  recu}>er- 
ating  from  a  mild  corony  at- 
tack   last    November 

He  has  returned  to  work  on 
a  part  time  basis,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  part  time  until 
completely  recovered 

Dean  Berger  serves  in  a  key 
policy  making  role  as  senior 
administrative  officer  after  the 
President  He  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  time  ot  its  found- 
ing in  1948  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President. 

Before  coming  to  Brandeia, 
Dean  Berger  taught  social  rela- 
tions at  Harvard  University. 
He  has  also  served  as  New  Eng- 
land director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 

While  he  was  recovering 
from  his  illness  I>ean  Berger's 
activities  were  handled  by 
President  Si^ciar. 
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Draw  A  Fine  Line 
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A  Time  to  Sleep? 


Exigencies  of  the  calendar  once  a^ain  have  conspired 
to  place  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  ^he  Brandeis 
academic  vear  Imck  to  back.  Euphemistically  called  inter- 
session',  the  semester  break  this  year  is  an  intersticial 
respite  of  two  days'  duration.  That  intersession  happc^ns  to 
coincide  with  a  weekeinl  makes  us  wonder  how  much  more 
de  facto  than  de  jure  the  break  really  is. 

The  student  body  would  profit  from  an  intersession  of 
some  temjM.ral  siKinfu-ance.  So  would  the  faculty.  So  would 
the  administration.  We  know  this,  and  we  are  sure  that  we 
do  not  have  a  corner  on  the  information.  We  are  also  sure 
that  th»'  intersession  that  is  not  there  is  not  P'^^t  of  a 
irraml  and  devious  .scheme  to  sap  the  strenKth,  whittle 
away  the  intellect  and  undermine  the  moral  of  the  tension- 
wrought,  exam-bur<iened  .student   IkkIv. 

KA'ervone.  it  .seems,  appreciates  the  relief  a  longer  in- 
terse.ssion  would  aff..rd.  Is  it  that  the  Hrandeis  communi- 
ty so  long  in  airreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  so  lonK  in  agreement  as  to  its  most  satisfactory 
solution- the  short  and  the  lonjr  of  it.  as  it  were— is 
8h<»<-ke<l  into  paralysis  bv  harmony?  Do  we  no  longer 
rememl>er  how  to  function  as  a  whole?  Are  we  condemned 
to  stand,  forever  mute,  nodding  'yes'  to  one  another  and 
•jao'  to  a  series  of  dates. 

Home  is  Where  You  Go. . . 


The  Knvironment  committee   is  pre^mring  to  address 

itself  to  the  existential  problems  (»f  the  Bran<}eis  commu- 
nity The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Residence  will  be  restruct- 
ured to  fiKUs  on  and  care  for  more  of  the  multifarious 
asj>ects  of  'living'  than  it  now  does.  Perhaps  it  is,  after  all, 
time  that  the  communal  eye  turned  inwanl,  with  an  eye 
toward  future  constructive  action.  Our  eye,  however,  is 
attracted  immediately  to  iwo  issues. 

We  have  t>een  lold  that  the  February  1  deadline  date 
for  the  (V)mmittee  re{Htrt  is  flexible;  that  whether  the 
deadline  will  \w  extender!  is  contingent  on  how  much  is 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  month.  This  indicates  two 
things:  a  desire  that  the  rejx.rt  i>o  as  thorough  as  i>ossibie, 
an<!  an  a\v:irencss  that  th.r  pressure  "f  exams  might,  at 
this  time,  i.revent  full  student  participation  in  the  discu.s- 
fiM)ns.  We  h()i>e  that  this  reveals  a  sincere  desire  to  reestaln 
lish  the  ordered  pattern  of  student  admini^tratinn  coniinu- 
TiicatK.n  which  v\as  broken  by  the  nccnt  announcement  of 
j>«-n<ling  rules'  changes. 

Our  secornl  concern  is  that  the  committee,  which  "is 
currently  engaged  in  a  full  review  of  .  .  .  the  total  campus 
envin»nment"  will  not  be  tempte<l  to  use  its  finding>^  as  a 
l>asis  f(»r  proiK)sing  a  new  'total  campus  environment'.  If 
it  can  ferret  out  the  cause  of  the  undefined  malaise  seem- 
ingly native  to  this  part  of  Walt  ham.  fine.  Perhaps  this 
i^ilfmake  the  environment  a  little  le.ss  total,  a  little  less 
oppressive.  The  final  problem  will  not  be  tt»  redirect  the 
growth  of  the  Hrandeis  community.  l>ut  rather  to  remove 
whatever  it  is  that  is  warping  its  devel(»pment.  Within  the 
limits  of  certain  generally  sat  isfactt.ry  guidelines,  we  sug 
gesi  iriai  irie  iitwrai  iiaininm  »'i  umi .  io..«..  ..'iiiirii!*-*'  >•• 
allowed  to  flourish  freely. 


There  is  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  latest  campus  crisis  is  only  a  minor 
riDDle  after  the  recent  splash  made  by  the  Naughty  Nells  of  Radclif fe  fanrie.  But,  since 
[hU  is  obviouslv  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  the  course  of  a  university  education 
wh J  wf^ve  L  opp^rt  to  learn  something,  1  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 

S  to  pla^  thfs  iLT  h?to  il,  proper  context.  The  "No  Castration  Without  Represen- 
tltion"  sil^s  1  have  seen  on  camp"^^,^^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^   ovvo^^\^^  of  a  statement 

released   to  the   national   prew   .    ^^j,  j^   ^.^^  behavior  morally,  unnatural,  and  for  us  a«  parent. 

recently    by    an    official    of    a  J_^^"'y"|f,f''^          sorority  sirens  immoral.  It  is  not  so  important 

neighboring    university    whj,ch  J^^  P^^f.'J'^?"^^^';^::^'^^,';/'!^  that  .  man   undersUnd.  all  of 

si^ii     '.^"^a'.".,"-";^  w'ln  '^nrl   irmolv^b^hlvYoral    what  you  do  life  by  the  time  he  is  twenty- 

rast't^it^aT  s  VARd'  Ne'lerl'h"/-  To^p^t^  what  ^le^h ink  one.  And  it  is  not  po«ible.  In 

:S;i  '  hirk'lncTof  noL;   gen-    you^^ould   not  ^-^  The   pom-  ""-•,37-\';y^«rjr'rnJd 

erated   from   both   sides   is   any   ponenU    ^^^«„X/   Xt^i^  Anf  '  am'^^Sot    yet    convinc^ 

indication,   the   only    source   of    "^\"f^„  **^5L'\fJ''^3„d^^^  that  indescretion  in  this  learn- 

learning  in  the  room  privileges   individual  ^^  ^.^        ^.^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^ 

ructWeV^u'^^  "^"'""^  As^^^n'as   authoX^r^Pl^^  affer ^marriage  is  in  itself  a  bad 

^^rreri^trthen  1  was  very  ^^^^^^^Tl^  ^a^d  '"  Afthough  I  write  from  a 
young  and  tried  to  figure  out  "^^^ij^^'^^^i^^^^^^^t  j^'  ^r  man's  point  of  view,  my  wife 
where  babies  come  from  Being  ^^^^^f  ^/^^^^^j^j^"""^  ^  ^'  has  attlcked  me  mercilessly  for 
the  youngest  in  the  fan.ily,  1  sonal  ^^l^I^^^l^'j^^^^  discussed  my  double  standard.  1  have  had 
had    not   exp^^nenced    the    new-    ..  .^^^ 'Sf"^,,;.^^^^^^^^^^  to   admit   the   logical   extens  on 

l.ttle-brother  routine;  bu    after   ^.»^  '^J^^^^^.i^''^^,',',^^^^^^^  of    this    rational!    to    both    our 

carefully  weign.ng  all  he  ^'' jr\Zrl^Tdly  t^e  probl  mh  sons  and  daughters  It  is  re-Uy 
available  data.  1  conci.ided  that  ^o  ^  ^«^  ZiXh?n  our  courtin'  silly  to  maintain  a  double  stand- 
the  preacher  was  resf>ons>ble  ^'*;f3.^^^XeTr  witl?  s  on  a rd --some body's  daughter  will 
for    the    whole    th.ng.    b^j^ause   ^^y^^^.^;" J^'^^^^^^^  bt>  involved  if  not  my  own. 

boys  and  g.rls  never  had  babies  ^^*^;^'^7;;f,;^^"^  Our  d.4u"s  c?n  For  my  wife  and  1  as  future 
until  tbey  went  to  s^^e  h.m  " ;f^^.  P«[*  ^j^,  '^^,  [^^^  alt^nat  ve  parentis,  there  remains  one  last 
AmusmK   as  the   story   may   he.    ^^  ^^^.^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^  fornodable  horn   in  this  dilem- 

,t  IS  strangely  the  .s^mu-  expla  ^';\"  f^^,^  ^^ive  aimrc^ch  The  ma:  we  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
afreaSy'^^.'^xp^leLS^Xuh  r:L;u:^^:!^^l^^o  us  ^oul6  cept  the  respon.sibU.ty  for  all 
already   wt  u   expt  ru  nce-a    wiui    .      ,     ,  .  :  ^^Ij^^    Great     the     possible     consequences     of 

babies;  somethm^  will  happen  'S.\}'lf^^^^^'\^^  and  Daddy-  this  choice  Who  knows^'  This 
at  the  wedding  that  will   make   ^,l'\''^^;^l'^^^^^^  ^av  frighten  us  s«>  that  we  will 

their  Children  have  bab.es.  b<-  ^•':^^X\^^^t,^^;7„VverThy%  gladly  submit  to  the  authority 
cause  of  course  It  would  never   ^'^  ;.%^;^^Xc3t1o^     o^  ^  of  the  behavioral   standard   for 

happen   before   that  cr    >c^'     c^nH    l?t    us    down,    parents,   simply  to   relieve  our- 

tha^t'lt'L^p^^s^^c^K^r^u^t    df-^^e!    -ve, so    much    con^   Ues  o,  ..e  responsibility  for 

li^un^k^tt^af;  U^^^ir^er   t^'e  I;^^  a;pr"oar.r  (Ln^^  wT  n^^a^/.  ^-—privilege  c^^^^^^^^ 
^nt^     Afnearlv    as    we   can  because  no  man  at  fifty  is  what  rage  on     but  in   the  end   Bran- 
country.    As   nearly    as   wt    tan         „,_^  _.  tu/pntv-five)    we  must  deis  students  will  do  exactly  as 
teli    it    always    has    haM>ened.  ^^.^^«^/^^j  ^^^^^^^^  in  our  ra^on  ti.ey  are  told  to  do    That  is  the 
and  as  nearly  as  we  can  reahs-  ^r^.^^;  ^' f  J^^t^"  ^3"^*^^^^^^^  dynamic   of  authority.    But  the 

,  ^nv    voi.rs    b.-for            r     m  ,r  this  sUuation.  it  .s  distinct               -whrlher  or  not  y.m  w.ll  sub__ 

",t"^    ^  But  th.rr  i»  an  alt.rnat.vf—    m.t    to   authority    twenty    y.ars 

In  their  more  indulK-nt.  treat  U,e   one    I   hope   we    w,ll   agree    from  now  by  y;j";;'*"  Jj'lS:^:, 

vou    -    like  adults  and-l.  IS  cli.s  upon  twenty  years  frorn  now  a»   just    as    you    do    now     wimom 

cus,  it  rationally  moment.,  par-  we  do  at  the  present^  If  we  are   chmce^ 

ents  w.ll  try  to  tell  y-  that  .h,s  ™"-^,"l'^^"gnr  That' d^^rlv-'    fr^'^lHs..^   \i    i^    only 

''  »    S,iy?  .,P7."";™  J"   f^r..!  Tng  rn'lndwXil  of  alternative    ,n    responsible    choice    where    a 

S^w^irri:[-::fd:^^t^h::^  -!;«'  a"'i',o'-u'poT  ;^  i;;.;^^  sr,'or'.^  t^- 

little    concerned    we    are    with    through  marriage.  i«^  impossible,    morality. ^ 
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Comment 


Random  riiouslils 


I 


Martin  Fassler 


It  \^  b<»th  evident  and  unfortunate  that  the  new 
faculty  campus  environment  committee  ha.s  not  made  use 
of  the  .'^ervice.H  of  a  comi>etent  .^tati.stician.  The  way  in 
which  the  committee's  study  has  been  orKanized  is  almost 
p-uaranteed  to  present  the  faculty  mernt>ers  with  a  distort- 
€sl  view  of  student  opinion  of  "the  campus  environment." 

Friday's    Ciazrtte    invited    all  " 

•tndents  to   make    known   th^ir    <lents  who  have  smaller,  or  few 


views  on   the   matter  to  profes 
sors      Brown.      DiamadfJi_K»lous. 
and  Shore     A   sampling  proce- 
dure of  t.hi.';   sort,    in   which   re 
spnnse  is  complt^tely   voluntary 


er   complaints     This  is  nnt   sur 
prising      those  most  di.s.salisfied 
with   a    situation    tend    to   com- 
plain     m(>st      frequently      and 
loiKiest     Ask    your   Congress- 


<.n  the  part  of  those  polled,  does  man 

not  represent  accurately  the  po-  The  committee  would  do  well 
sition  of  the  community.  to  eliminate  this  di.storting  fac- 
This  non  random  sampling  tor  and  replace  it  with  a  more 
procedure  which  the  commit-  representative  procedure.  The 
tee  plans  to  us<>  is  likely  to  best  way  to  do  this  would  be 
draw  resp^.nses  from  a  far  to  conduct  a  survey  of  all  Bran- 
g'-eater  proportion  of  those  deis  students  Second  best 
Brandeis  students  greatly  dis  would  be  a  truly  random  samp- 
gat  i.sfied  with  the  campus  en  hng  of  the  Branded  student 
vixonmeot  tLan  from  those  sUi-  body. 


We     strongly     disagree     with 

the     methods    and     philosophy 

practiced  by  th(.se   in  charge  of 

Charity    Week      Is    the   purpose 

of     charity     the     collection     of 

large   amounts   of   money   to   he 

given     to    organizations     which 

are  removed  from  the  stud«nts' 

experience''     The    .students    are 

encouragtxi    to    u  i  v  e    m  o  n  e  y 

through      gimmicks       and      the 

txrixfwi^t^  \\\u\    iIk'v    iiwa\    or    wi'l 
t  '  -  •  • ' ' 

re<'«'ivt      sonuthiiig      iii      nturn 
They  are  not   instilUnl   with   the 
der.ire  to  Rive   lut   the  desire  U) 
buy.    This  IS  chant v' 

No  cfTorl  IS  fr.;!dc  to  h,- Ip  the 
students  understand  why  the\ 
are  giving,  the  act  of  giving  is 
removed  by  the  promotion  of 
Charity   "We<k   as   "Fun    Week  " 

■Ot-oi-o.  jrf.     ic     r\\\\     *>p     th»»     *;tu(i«'IltS 

to  "give."  not  for  the  .sake  of 
giving,  but  for  the  sake  of  g«  t 
ting  If  the  students  really 
want  to  give  they  will  do  s^) 
without  recourse  to  auctions. 
Aloha  parties,  etc  These  not- 
so-hidden  persuaders  will  un- 
doubtedly :;ucceed  in  the  func- 
tion of  collecting  money,  but  is 
this  alone  tlie  function  of  Char 
ity  Week^  Should  the  function 
not  al.so  be  to  promote  a  great- 
er understanding  of  problems 
of  the  less  favored  portions  of 
the  world  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  money  alone? 

People  should  l>e  encourage<l 
to  give  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
that  they  are  in  some  way  help- 
ing people;  not  for  the  sake  of 
dancing  with  the  choicest  girl. 
Giving  should  be  a  direct  and 
personal  experience,  not  a  side- 
efTect  of  an  enjoyable  group 
experience. 


Annough    Work    Dhv     nniit.-> 
closest    to  the   idea    of   giving  of 
one.self,     it     is    still     removed 
from    the    obj»-cl    of    th»-    giving 
Work   for  the  institution   which 
primarily     relies     on     volunteer 
latxir    wii-uld    be    a    much    more 
meaningful    act     than    working 
in   Gro\'er  Crt)nin's  s^'lling  ties 
To  most  students,  that  is  a  new 
ex  pern  nee,      and      gives      more 
meaning    to    the    act    of    s<-lling 
meaning  to  the  act  of  giving  of 
oneself    to   charity    than    selling 
lu'.s.       Many      local      institu 
tions  c»)uld  certainly  u.se  voliin 
t»er    lalxjr    to    help    in    many 
cauacities    that    Brandeis    stu 
<1(  nts  could  casil:,    f.ilfi!! 

Charity    Ix-gins    in    the    soul 
not    in   the   wallet      I><'t   the  stu- 
d«'nls  give   for  the  s.ike  of  giv 
ing,     uruierstanding     why     and 
what  Ihty  are  giving     Let  ihar 
ity  hv  a  p<'rm2n**nt  and  con.sist- 
ent  act  giving  por.sonal  satisfac- 
tion,   and   growth   to    the   Bran- 
deis   student    kx>dy:    not    just    a 
fiesta  of  fun-filled  festivities  di- 
verting   the    student    from    any 
serious  thought  of  charity. 

Steve  McCloy 
Miriam  Weinstein 
Class  of  '67 


««^«;  ri*>an  nf  students.  Mr.  Mor- 
rissey  "I  am,  '  it  read,  "particu- 
larly pleased  to  extend  my 
greetings  to  the  .«ti'dent«;  this 
year  lx'cau.s<>  this  is  for  me.  as 
new  Dean  of  Students,  a  year 
of  challenge,  and  1  hope,  of  fun 
and  txcitement  "  What's  this? 
says  1  This  looks  familiar  A 
literary    allusion.    p<'rhaps  a 

line    from    one    of    the    cla.ssics 
we  read   in  Humanities 

But  no,  it  was  not  a  classic 
that  ^lad  burned  this  line  into 
my  memory,  but  1>AST  YEAR  S 
HANDBOOK  THE  ENTIRE 
MESSAGE  IS  WORD  FOR 
WORD   THAT    OF    I     MILTON 

I  am  insulted  The  reason  I 
renHMotxred  the  line  was  Ix'- 
(ausr  I  didn  t  p.irticularly  i>e- 
lieve  It  last  year  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  tH>liev«'  the  idea  this 
year  But  the  same  sentence'  1 
don't  believe  it 

Daniel  Rubin,  '65 


llrja  Vur 


I  should  like  to  congratulate 
all  concerned  with  publishing 
the  1963-64  Handbook  for  get- 
ting it  to  us  so  early.  We  now 
may  enjoy  it  for  three  whole 
weeks  t)efore  leaves  and  gradu- 
ations make  it  obsolete.  Well 
done! 

My  excitement  over  this 
happy  event  even  caused  me  to 
lay  my  assigned  reading  aside 
(imagine  that!)  and  flip  through 
its  pages  On  page  3  I  came 
across   the   message   Irom   our 


JOSE    FKil  ERES 
Former  President 

of    Costa    Rica 

(1M8  49;    1953-58) 

w<ll    speak    Thursday 

»:••   in  Golding   on 
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Irk  Weifib^rvM- 


Peace  and  Prosperity 


Dennis  Brunn 


London  Mourns 

But  Keeler,  Tories  Still  Around 

By  RONALD  KAISERMAN 

I^ndon,  like  many  big  cities,  is  difficult  to  Raugre.  Its 
Eric   Weinberger,  a   non-violent   actionist  connected  with  the  New  England  Com-  appearances  are  deceiving.  A  city  of  nine  million,  it  seems 
mittee  for  Nonviolsnt  Action,  spoke  to  a  small  Brandeis  audience  on  Wednesday,  January  smaller  than  Boston  because  the  population  is  spread  hori- 
8.  He  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  CNVA  to  try  out  pacifist  principles  in  West  Tennessee  zontally,  rather  than  vertically.  When  a  cataclysmic  event, 
where  Negroes  were  suffermg  under  the  white  reaction  to  their  attempts  to  register  to  ^..^u  aa  \^^r^r^r.^A  ;«  n«n  *u  "^ 

vote.  The  white  reaction  took  llic  forms  of  eviction,  arrest,  boycott,  snipers'  shots,  and  '"^^  *^  happened  in  Dallas,  occurs,  on  the  surface  one  can 
lynchings.  At  tho  same  time,  Negro  sharecroi:vers.  traditionally  the  source   for  cheap  H*^,^"^«f  ripple,  though  there  may  be  great  turmoil  in  the 
labor— sometimes  cheaper  than  slaves  were— was  being  replaced  by  the  cotton  picking  „_;i:„,.   ^"^  ^^  .  ^*/.*^*l^  ^*?^ 
machine.  Eric  Weinberger  was  sent  by  the  CNVA.  in  19G1  to  te«'h  fMmilies  of  share-  "  *~    "~~  ' 

croppers  to  make  suede  leather    — — — —    — 


"tote-bags" — an    American    at 
tempt   to  apply  Gandhi's   ideas 
of  home  and  village  industry. 

After  some  help  in  trans- 
portation from  CORE,  Mr. 
Weinberger  began  work  in 
Brownsville,  Tennessee.  Start- 
ing in  1961  with  $20.  by  1962 
the  cooperative  of  producers, 
calling  themselves  the  Hay- 
wood Handicraft  League,  had 
sold  almost  $20,000  worth  of 
leather  products,  over  half  of 
which  went  to  the  members  as 
pay.  The  rest  was  used  for 
materials  and  expenses  (Mr. 
Weinberg  received  a  dollar  a 
day  for  food).  He  explained 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
beginning,  mentioning  the  lo- 
cal white  resistance  to  him 
personally,  the  lack  of  ade 
quate  education  for  simple 
bookkeeping  on  the  part  of  the 
sharecroppers,  and  the  initial 
strangeness  of  tiie  southern. 
dialect  to  Eric.  The  Handicraft 
League  voted  to  limit  itself  to 
seventy-five  member  families 
(there  was  apparently  no  work 
for  more)  and  to  aim  at  $1  25 
an  hour  for  each  me^Tlbe^.  The 
money  from  this  work  is  a  sup- 
plement of  about  ten  to  fifte<'n 
dollars  a  month  for  the  i>eventy- 
five  families  involved.  They  al- 
so receive  Federal  surplus 
food. 

When  thie  League  was  well 
on  Its  way.  and  after  Eric  had 
been  beaten  t)y  the  police  and 
charged  with  assault,  he  came 
back  to  the  North  in  ihv  sprinK 
of  1963.  rather  than  go  to  jail 
for  three  years  He  is  now 
making  plans  tor  a  sandal  co 
owrative    in    Mississippi 

Following  the  example  of 
the  Haywood  League,  there 
are  now  three  other  projects 
in  the  South,  be'netiting 
about  thirty  to  one  hundred 
families  each.  Mr.  Weint>erger 
suggested  that  this  was  a  par- 
tial answer  to  unemployment 
caused  by  the  cotton  picking 
machine  throivghout  the  South 
and  a  possible  answer  to  un- 
eiiipiuyiiifiii  t«u»t-d  l»>  rtuM*- 
mation  of  many  types  m  the 
North.  The  direct  connection 
between  the  peace  movement 
and  the  Haywood  League  proj 
eel  of  home  industry  is  that  un- 
employment n»>ces:>arily  must 
rise  steadily  in  the  process  of 
disarmament. 

Mr.  Weint>erger  is  in  his 
early  thirties  and  of  slender 
biiild;  he  was  dressed  casua'Iy 
and  spoke  in  a  very  unassum 
ing  way  alH>ut  the  purpose  of 
his  action  and  the  dirticulties 
involved  The  audience  was 
small  and  the  questions  frum 
the  audience,  which  lonct'-niHi 
details  and  mcthod.s,  \\tr»'  .s\ m 
pathetic.  No  one  qu»-st:o"**d 
the  projtH't  itself  nor  was  its 
further  application  (it-h.i'.cd 
Mr  Weinberijer's  o[)if'.ion,  how 
eviT.  that  home  industry  wds  a 
jK)ssibIe  solution  to  automation 
and  discrimination  in  employ 
ment,  and  his  view  that  F«Ki- 
eral  troops  would  ho  anything 
but  a  solution,  were  tjrought 
out  through  the  questions  of 
the  audience.  His  opinion  of 
the  Civil  Rights  bill  now  l>e- 
fore  Congress  was  that  it  must 
be  fought  for  even  though  it  is 
only,  in  fact,  a  "recognition" 
ol  the  just  demands  of  Ne- 
groes.     T^is    recognition    must 


ment  to  come  alx)ut  within  the 
next  few  years  He  said  that  if 
President  Johnson  acted  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  al- 
ready spoken  concerning  civil 
rights,  there  was  much  prog- 
ress to  he  expected. 

There  are  at  least  two  effects 
on      Brandeis      students      from 
Wednesday      night's      meeting 
The  first  is  very  simple  and  al 


swer    in    terms   of   nationaliza- 
tion or  at   least  public  works. 

But  putting  all  prophecy 
aside,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  course  of  economic 
change  in  this  country  is  con- 
tinuously against  any  signifi- 
cont  rebirth  of  individual, 
home  centered  private  enter- 
prise. lxK>king  ahead  a  few 
decades,   it  is  in  fact  preposter 


The  morning  press  also  re- 
ported the  international  re- 
sponse, including  the  horror  of 
Khrushchev  and  Castro.  The 
French,  despite  their  disdain 
for  the  American  people  and 
governmental  policies,  were 
genuinely  upset  by  the  loss  of 
a  leader  whom  they  had  per- 
sonally come  to  trust  Many  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  con- 
fidence they  will  be  able  to  put 
in  Mr.  Johnson,  but  they  felt 
JFK  to  be  the  true  leader  of  the 
West. 

The  Atlantic  airwaves  were 
fully  emuloyed,  including  taped 
rebroadcast  by  Telstar  of  Os- 
wald's sliooting  and  live 
coverage  of  parts  of  the  funeral 
and  Johnson's  lirst  address  to 
Congress  The  British  were 
very  impressed  by  the  perform- 
ances One  paper  said  "Mrs. 
Kenn*Kiy  has  given  the  Ameri- 
On  hearing  the  news  the  pubs   ^^^  people  one  thing  they  have 

had   before  —  majesty." 


President's  assassination)  the 
city  apparently  carried  on  as 
usual,  in  the  plucky  British 
traditions;  but  the  people  were 
affected.  The  conversations  in 
the  Underground  were  softer, 
as  people  stared  in  dislx'lief  at 
the  sprawling  headlines  The 
US.  Embassy  on  Grovesnor 
Square,  which  had  been  filled 
Friday  night,  saw  the  constant 
train  of  people  coming  to  read 
the  AP  dispatches  taped  up  on 
the  doors  and  sign  the  tK>ok  of 
condolence  in  the  lobljy 
guarded  by  two  Marines  The 
Union  Jack  flew  at  half  mast 
as  the  glittering  sun  vanished 
l>ehind  clouds  that  hung  over 
the  city  all  day. 


so    the   surest   way    to   help  ttie 
Haywood     Handicraft     I^»ague 
Any    Biandcis   studt-nt   can    t>uy 
a    tote  t>ag      A    sample    tote  bag 
and    mail    ordrr    blanks    arc    ro 
tating    tHt<At't'ri    tru-    ttue*'    dm 
ing     halls,     with     a     large     sign 
reading   TOTK  BACi.S    FOR    IN 
TEGRATIOM 

The      si'cond      etTect      of      Mr 
Weinbergers    talk    may    tn'    an 
awakening  on  tlu>  part  of  Bran 
deis     students     coruerned     with 
peace   to   the   prot)lem   common 
to  txjth  peace  ^nd  racial  equal 
Ity        How      are      peooU*.      who 
through  discrimination  and  un- 
equal   education    are    unskilled 
and    or     functionally     illiterate, 
to    find    jobs    as    automation    m 
crea.ses''    How  are  people,  right 
eously  demanded  to  stop  hating 
and  to  lOiH  with  those  who  love 
peace,  to  find  new.  noM  defcmse 
jobs,   wnen  a  third  or  .st)  rA  lh«' 
national    economy     is    involved 
in     defense''      In     other     words, 
Mr      We:nlM^rger  s    projint     has 
pointed      out      graphically      the 
central    economic    t>asis    of    the 
Negro's     status     in     the     South, 
and  there  is  no  exi  use  for  peace 
and  civil  rights  groups  at  Bran 
deis  to  talk  around  this  fact 

Mr  W«Mnberger's  ind  smi 
ilar  elTorts  are  jircKiucirii.'  bene 
tits  for  small  ihimi  (^'■^-^  'if  fam 
!lie>    .tnd     flie\     r,iiiiii)l     heip    l>lit 

be  praised  But  tliere  would 
seem  to  be  ,i  iiiiuted  rn  iiket  f  )r 
iuxor\  i  ifiOLiii  I  d  i*^!  t,'iMi.-..  v'.  i."; 
if  the  price  is  kept  low  enough 
for  (  <e)ipetition.  Tlie  variety  of 
go  <is  "  n  can  be  produced  un 
der  tl.i^  .'-tem  is  limif«*d  bv 
s«-vef  al  re<<ijirements:  s  m  a  1  i 
uHti.il  capit;il,  low  t«'(  hmcal 
al-)ilities  of  ex  sharecroppers 
and  other  loiernploN -mI,  .md 
lack  of  equiptnein   m  t!ie  ;;<):ne>. 

Meanwhiii*.  d»'spiie  llie  ef- 
forts of  leagues  of  coofwratiVe 
producers,  the  numl)ers  of 
workers  who  are  and  will  U»- 
(X)me  unemployed  b^'cau.se  of 
automation  is  staggering  The 
present  resistance  of  business 
to  the  consideration  of  the  ef- 
fects   of    increased    automation 


ous  Ui  seriously  consider  this 
CJandhian  (or  transformed  Jef 
fersonian)  idea  as  ri-motely  re- 
lated to  what  IS  likely  to  take 
plaev  (1  1  a  n  I  corp<irations. 
larger  bureaucracies,  central- 
i7f^<i  and  standar  li/ed  produc 
tion  and  moni>p.'lies  of  one 
form  or  another  if  aii  the.se 

an<i   otlu  r   forms  of  tn^nes^s  are 
a    dinninant   asfHHt    of   the    eco 
nomics  of  our  time     how   much 
more     so     will     they     dominate 
tlie  near  future' 

The  answer  i.s  somewhere 
else  But  in  the  meantime  the 
Hayw(K>d  Handicraft  Ix'ague 
arid  their  pr«>ducers'  co<>t>era 
lives  art*  lieiping  i.>t-i>pie  who 
are  c*ltempting  to  change  a  »->^- 
tem  of  domination  that  lias  for 
too  long  continued  to  deny 
their  civil  rights  Our  support 
UIKI  iriitTt'jii  rtir  liioi  vfu^iii  v 
justified  and  required,  either 
in  the  form  of  moiu'y  or  in  par 
licipation  m  a  similar  proj«'<t, 
as  signifKant,  right  now.  in  the 
fight    for   racial  e<iuahty 


instantly  and  spontaneously 
closed  down.  The  next  day  the 
cinemas  were  closed  during  the 
daylight  hours  Monday  they 
closed  also,  with  American 
flags  draped  around  a  portrait 
of  President  Kennedy  in  the 
door  Saturday  morning  from 
eleven  to  twelve  the  bell  at 
Westminster  Cathedral  tolled 
every  minute  and  memt>ers  of 
the  Government  and  Opposition 
attended  a  Mass  there 

Th*-  people  were  stunned. 
Americans  felt,  during  those 
first  hours  —  or  even  longer 
aimle.ssneHs  One  English- 
man, a  one  time  boxer,  told 
me  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
lost  their  appetites  durini^  the 
weekend.  Sobs  could  occasion- 
ally he  heard  durinj^  newsreels 
in  the  cinemas.  And  the  papers 
were  unusually  thorouj^h;  the 
evening  press,  the  more  sensa- 
tional papers,  put  up  advertise- 
mrnLi  "Kewnrdy  A^^s^-^ination 
Latest"  as  if  they  were  report- 
inj(     football     scores     and     the 

!irituiiii«r!>    ctt«uj(«r«i     ««riilii     iiwrii- 

fying  regularity,  each  time  with 
another  sensational  event.  Only 
by  Tuesday  did  the  press  beifin 
to  wane,  heini^  saturated  and 
exhausted  with  the  sordid  news. 


Civii  Liberties 


Freedom  —  Where? 


Jon  Freedman 


Ju.sl  an  aiiiiitMnnni  aw.ty  from  where  r.rinu)  IJettle- 
lu'irn,  the  K'i^^:llli  reller  oi  cultiiral  critic  i.srii.  wa.s  pre- 
sent in^r  fiifh  level  kitsch  !'>  a  stantiiiiK  room  oniy  athiieiua' 
last  'i'htirsiiav  eva-iiin^,  a  -mall  Kroup  of  .st  mien's  hear'l 
\a\\  I^aiiii  aoo  }i;i![>>i  Levitl  desrr-|l»e  tlie  repres-.i\  e  aft  mii.s 
tak«-n  i)v  \he  natioii.il  ^overrihu-iit  aKMiiisL  the  iik'»»-  «^ 
travel     and     the    State    govern-  "  "~ 

ment    of    Indiana    against    fr,<> 
dom    of    sfK'efh     The    talk    v^as 
sponsored   tiy   the   Brandeis   So 
cialist  Clul) 

Controversial     action.s     whiili 


print' 
news 
tance 
added 


go  against  the  grain  of  the 
status  quo  rarely  are  reported 
in  an  accurate  manner  in  the 
mass  media.  The  police  atroci- 
ties against  peace  miarchers 
committed  in  Griffin,  Georgia, 
(See  Liberation,  December, 
1»63)    the  saddening  pornogra 


by    more    definite    on  the  working  class  (espt-cial     phy  conviction  of  the  publisher    communist   law   becaus< 
icularly     the     en-    ly  on  the  sections  of  that  class   of    Kros     Magaaine.     (Se<«    The    '^ere  officers  cf  the  csm 


be    foll'^wed 
action,     particularly 

farcemcnt      of     existing      civil  that  are   largely   un^ikilled   and 

rtghla    legislation     TTie    Justice  unable   to   compete    because   of 

£>epartment.    from    his    view-  a    whole    circle    of   discrimina- 

point,    has   shown    an    extreme  tory    practices    and    effects)    as 

reluctance  to   use   the  ample  their  problem  too.  leads  one  to 

and    constant    stream    of    evi-  expect   few  efTorts,    if   any.   by 


Realist  October  -  Deceml)er. 
1963  for  the  trial  transcript)  a 
riot  that  sc^ms  to  have  been 
fanned  by  the  police  at  a  pro- 
Cuba  meeting  in  New  York. 
the     numerous    inaccurate     re- 


dcH's  not  imply  all  the 
of  interest  and  impor- 
To  these  stories  must  l>e 
the  two  of  the  speakers 

merly  of  Columbia   University. 

is  one   ^     the  five   students   in 

dieted  for  defying  the  State  De- 

pMirtment    travel    ban    to    Cuba 

and   Ralph   Levitt   is   one   of 

three  University  of  Indiana 

graduate  students  indicted  un-   have   an   exciting   event    to    fill 

der  an  unbelievable  state  anti-   the     usually     dull     summer 

because   they   months.    I    heard    a    few    good 

Keeler  jokes:  After  going  to 
sleep  with  so  many  Conserva- 
tive members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, Christme  is  going  to 
write  a  book  called  "Bedroom 
Tories"    But   if   the   Conserva- 


never 

There   are   also   reports   on    the 

character  of  Texas 

Of  course,  in  England,  life 
returned  to  normal  far  more 
quickly  than  in  the  States  be- 
cause it  was  far  less  disturbed. 
From  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  guilt  that  is  behind  the 
Americans'  many  efforts  to 
erect  monuments  and  memorials 
to  the  fallen  President  seems 
unwarranted  and  even  evidence 
of  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
American  society. 

Politics  in  England  pickcni 
up  again  Ttiere  has  In^en  a 
furor  stirred  up  m  the  Lat)or 
I'arts  ,  iM'rtia{)s  only  as  an  ex- 
cuse, to  remove  (ieorge  F^rown. 
deputy  leader  He  st><>ke  witti 
inappropriate  familiarity  of 
Mr  Kennedy  and  his  remarks 
went  unnoticed  for  almost  a 
week  Brown  rt'presents  the 
■  unintellectual"  part  of  the 
Party  Qumton  Hogg,  the  for- 
mer l»'-d  Hailsham.  continues 
his  vigo/ous  campaign  in  the 
secure  M.^rylebone  constituen- 
cy, a  lK)rough  of  Ivondon  The 
results  are  hardly  in  doubt. 
Marylel>one  is  the  Westf>ort  of 
Kr.Sl-^.d.  '.ve:;!thy.  e^»nfidently 
conservative  But  Hogg  daunt- 
lessly    tramps   througti    tlie   dis- 

♦  — i^*    4_..;„^    «„    .~.^^„»    «u—    ._  _  ~  .^  I ., 

and  sometimes  meeting  unex- 
p«'ctt*d  obstacles  \  The  service 
entrance  is  a*  the  other  door, 
pleaso  " 1 

The  Conservatives  in  recent 
bye  elections  throughout  the 
country  have  met  with  strong 
opposition  and  lost  several 
places  to  the  Labour  Party  or 
the  growing  Liberal  Party. 
Some  of  the  hack  handed 
double-talking  of  Harold  Mac- 
Millan  has  been  replaced  by 
unpalatable  patriotism  of  Sir 
Alec  Oouelas  Home.  Sir  Alec 
is  not  a  terribly  effective  speak- 
er   and    the    dynamism    of     his 

._• J 1        a 

-t|»»^«*in,>        ttwtt        n\f\       \  Ml  t  y        •<«■. 

The  (iovertitnent  has  been 
promulgatiiig  m.tny  pre  elec- 
tion economic  pl.ins.  meeting 
ironic ;i!!y  v.ith  .tc<-ii sal  ions  br 
the  Opposition  of  reckless 
spending.  The  Labor  Party  led 
by  Harold  Wilson  seems  to  be 
in  a  s;ood  position  to  gain  power 
with  the  next  elections  which 
may  take  plac-  in  the  spring. 
Bat  changes  with  a  new  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  as  marked 
when  the  Labor  Party  took 
over. 

(About    Christine    Keeler.) 
Many    circles    were    thrilled    to 


pus 


c« 


cialist  Club 

There  is  a  temptation  at  this 
point  to  tell  in  detail  what  these 
cases  are  about.  Both  need  all 
the  publicity  they  can  get,  yet 


dence  (supplied  by  the  FBI  and  business  to  make  things  better,  pons  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 

by    individual   notarized    state-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  tion.    and    the   trial   by    news- 

ments)   of  the  infringement  of  Government  seems  unable  and  paper    and    television    of    Lee 

Negroes' civil  rights.  Mr.  Wein-  traditionally   unwilling  to   step  Harvey    Oswald    in    spite    of 

berger     was    optimistic     about  in   until  things  are  so  bad  that  doubts    that    some    of    the   evi- 

the  Negroes'  chance  of  putting  it  must     A  crisis  of  unemploy-  dence   would   l>e  admissible    in 

enough    pressure    on    those    in  ment.  then,  is  ix^rhap;;  what  lies 

power   to  enable  this   enforce-  ahead,  and  then  a  Federal  an- 


the  deUiis  are  unimportant  if  tives    lose    the   election    it    will 

awareness    about    the    broader  be  more  because  the  British  are 

implications  of  these  cases  can  generally  tired  of  the  Govern- 

be  created  ment's  lethargy   At  the  moment 

I>oes  the  government  of  the  there  la  a  conspicuous   lack   of 

United  States  have  the  right  to  statesmen    m   Use   ranks   of   all 

„„ „..„ restrict  travel  of  its  citizens  to  three    political    parties,    partly 

a    court    of    law.   all   the    belief    other  countries  durmg  peaceful  becaus/>    Britain    is   out    of    the 

that     all  the  news  tliat's  fit  to  {Continued  on  Payc  7>  mainstream  of  world  politics. 
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Calendar  of  Events 


By  BARRY  ANDELMAN 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  cnlendaT  covers  the  period  from  January  15  to  February  4 
the  local  papers  for  more  details. 

Joan  Sutherland  in  "1  Puritani"  February  12  is  nearly  sold  out.  For  any  tickets  - 
Optra  Group.  172  Newbury  Street. 

CONCERTS  " 


Check 

Boston 


"Wednesday,  January  15: 

Teresa  Berganza,  mezza- 
Roprano,  11  AM.,  S  t  a  1 1  e  r- 
Hilton  Ballroom,  Haydn, 
Handel,  Mozart,  Donizetti, 
Spanish  songs. 

Burton  Holmes  Travelogue 
Series.  8:15  PM  ,  Symphony 
Hall,  $1  50,  "Portugal  " 

Mildred  Miller,  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  mezzo-soprano, 
8  30,  Jordan  Hall,  Mozart 
arias,  Schumann.  Brahms, 
Straus.. 
Thursday,  January  16: 

Boston   Symphony  Orches- 
tra open  rehearsal,  7  :30  P  M  , 
Symphony     Hall,     Haydn, 
Tchaikovsky,  Piston 
Friday,  January  17: 

Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, 2PM,  Symphony  Hall, 
rush  seats  60c,  same  pro- 

gram as  rehearsal 

John   Ogden.    8   30,   Jordan 
Hall.  Bialmi.s.  l^aganuii,  Bee- 
thoven, Bach,   Ravel,   Lis/t 
Saturdav,  January  18 

Jackit^  Washmgton,  8  30 
P  M  .  Jordan  Hall,  $2  20. 
$2  80,  $3  25.  $4  00. 

Bost(»n   Symphony   Orches- 
tra,    8    iO.     Symphony     Hall, 
same    p;ogran»  as  Friday. 
Sunday,  January   19 

F"  m  f  r  y  ?"anriing,  4  PM. 
MIT  Chapel,  free  organ  con- 
cert 

Isaac  Stern,  4  00,  Sym- 
phony H;ill.  Brahms,  PrH)ko- 
tiev.  Bach,  Chausst)n.  Wierj- 
awski 

Lor  in      HollandtT,      8  30, 
Weston    11  1  ii  h    School    Audi- 
toruim      Moussorgsky.    Chop- 
m,    Betth«)ven.    Mendelssohn 
Monday.  January  20 

"ArntTH  a  s  '1  r  i  j)  1  c  Con- 
<jliest  of  P.'.  (t  r-t  '  illiistr.itcd 
h'Cliirr  by  th«'  ot  i^inal  cliiiib- 
ers  H  lib  P  M  ,  S\  inphdMy 
Hali 
Wc(ln»  -(i.iy.  January   22: 

Bui  t    11  Holmes  Tt  .i\  ♦To^mic 
SeiU'^    H    l.'i.   S>'mpli<  ms    11. ill 
$1   50,     ■  Clraiui      T.-ui     ul    Ku 

rope." 

Fr  1(1.1  V    Jnr.wury  ?A 

lii:iiK..i  1.1  .     C^u.irl*  t^     V,    :U) 

( ;i  (.1..I1  S(  ii'  (>\  1  iiill.  clas-K  .ii 

r  t  ;h  :  1(  ,  M      11  iirii:.(  t  lan    music. 
S 11 1 1(1.1  \     ,1,1  III  1,1  r\    2() 

A  ;  '  li  r-     Hiil)ir.-lt  III 


iel    Pinkham,    Franck,    Henk 
Badings,     $1  50,     unreserved 
seats. 
Wednesday,  January  29: 

Burton  Holmes  Travelogue 
Series,  815,  Symphony  Hall, 
$1.50.  "Italy  " 
Friday,  January  31 : 

Boston  Symphony  Orches 


The  Grass  Harp,  MIT  Little 
Theatre,  Kresge  Auditorium, 
8:30  P.  M  ,  |1  50,  January  16, 
17,   18. 

Endgame,    by    Samu«l    Beck 
ett,  begins  at  the  Hotel  Boston 
ian  Playhouse,  January  21.  Box 
office   536  2521. 

Any  Wednesday, 


WALTHAM  MOTOR  INN 


Representing    the    ultimote    m    functional    design    ond    connfort, 
the  Walthom  Motcu    '.nn   is  in  the  heort  of   the  world's  scientific 


_^  _----,-        ,            Till  *»««j    w»  ^»«»i«,a**«  T ,  a  new  com- 

Ira    2  P,M,.  Symphony   Hall  ^^      ^     j^            j^^  ^^j^    ,larrmg 

rush  seats  60c,  Charles  MmKh  Michael  Rennie,  Sandy  Denms" 

'  and    Gene    Hack  man,    op«'ns    a 


guest    conductor, 
Bizet,    Leonard    Bernstein 
( American    premiere    of    his 
Symphony  No    3  ) . 

International  Student  As- 
so?iation  Annual  Ball,  8:30 
P  M  ,   Hotel   Bradford. 

Andres  Segovia,  8  30,  Jor- 
dan Hall 
Saturday,  February  1  •    ^     ,^ 

Boston  Syn. phony  Orches- 
tra,    8  30     PM,     Symphony 
Hail,    same   program    as    Fri- 
day 
Sunday.  February  2: 

Paganim  String  Quartet 
with  William  Primrose,  3 
P  M  .  Jordan  Hall,  Mozart, 
Prokofiev,  Brahms  quintets. 

Organ   and   Brass  C^.»nr-«'rt 
dedication    of    new    organ,    5 
P  M  .  King's  Chapel,  free 
Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Februarv  3  and  4 

Boston     Symphorw.     8  30, 
Symphony  Hall 
OPKRA 

Fridav.  January    17 : 

Boston    Op«ra    (aoiip    pro- 
duction of  Berg's   Lulu,  Joan 
(■;irr«>ll.    8  30.    Donnelly    Me 
monal  Theatif 
Wednesday,  January  29 

Boston    0,Hra    Oroup    pro- 
duction   of    Mozart  s    M  a  ^  i  c 
Flute    (  in    Fnglish  ' ,    H«verly 
Sills,  Natharua  Davrath    Leo- 
Id     S  1  in  e  o  n  e  a  u,     Martin 


two  week  pre-Broadway  tryout 
at  the  Wilbur  January  27  liox 
office  HA   6  5827 

High  Spirits,  the  m  u  s  i  c  a  1 
adaptation  of  Noel  Coward's 
Blithe  Spirit,  starring  Beatric*' 
Lillie.  Tammy  Grimes  and  Ed 
ward  Woodward,  directed  by 
Mr  Coward,  begins  a  three 
week  pre-Broadway  tryout  at 
the  Colonial  on   February    1 

A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on 
the  Way  to  the  Forum,  starring 
Jerry  Lester,  Edward  Everett 
Horton,  Paul  Hartman,  Arnold 
Stang  and  Eric  Rhodes,  will  be 
gin  at  the  Shul)ert  on  Febru 
«i  I  y    o . 


oreo. 
Feotwring 

The  Gourmet  Room 

and 

Unicorn  Cocktail  Lounge 

TOTTEN  POND  ROAD 

o*t  RTF     1?8  WALTHAM 

(Winter  Street  exit  48F) 

899-3000  —  TWX  894-4415 


i 


RENE   JENNINGS 
Sal«>  Man«9«r 


: 


I 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italian  Restaurant 

PIZZA,   SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,   SEA    FOOD 

n  AM.-np.M. 

Siindoy.  3  r>.M.-n   P.M. 

FAST   TAKE  OUT   SERVICE 

619   MOODY   ST. 


Fri. 


Open  Tues    thru  Thurs. 
ond  So»..   11   AM  -12  P  M 


rw   4  3471 


(  il  e«  11, 


H 


ly    M. 


I!  I*  >r  Uii 


.   tl(  lU'-f 

',ox    el 


II. 


t 


.S  \  I  )  )  f  » I  1 1  1  M  \ 

C'fi<>i)iri     1 

C.h.'ij't"  !     free  or^'.,ii 
John    F  rr-ri^     Mai  \ 

versit  \     o  r  ^  a  n  i  >  I. 
A  ,, ,    I 


■A    1'  M 
!•'  r  a  ii  c  k 


(  C)«>*.  -  Jll  f  I 


BSO 
Bach 


:)V 


M  ,  MIT 
i  ■  'Di  <  r  1 
lid   liH- 
ti    {'  M 
an-  •'>'<  1  twier 

r.,  I  ,»w  vri  V    T  I;*  I  1       ;»S- 
-  -     r 

ni«  (nl)ers     of     t  h  e 

(     t    I    o   11. 

rt.  Par. 


j.«T(  uss  ion 
C'oii[>«Mn    N! 


:{(),     Donne 

riif.iti  o 

THF  ATKK 

Thf  I'lul^rpants.  a  comedy  by 

C.ij  1     St(  I  niM  Mil.     continues    at 
tli«     linage    'llu  .itrr     r>4^  rii;nj<  ^• 
St  root       Box    oHk  r    'J^T   ;)4:^:'. 
The  Boys  fr<un   Syracuse,  tht 

Rod^oiv    iirul    II. lit    n;iiM<iii.    n 
main.*^  at  tli.   Cli.u  N-   I'' 
7()    W.in*  nton    St  n  «  t 

A  Man  for  All  Seasons  (ci) 
t  ir.iM  -^  .it  tti«  Colonial  until  .I.m 
iiiiiy   LT)      Box  ofT"i(  (    HA   t\  9'M)t) 

Funny    dirl.    .'tarring    Bar  bra 

.'~^l  M  ivanci    an<l    Sidn*  >     fliaplm, 

renuiin."-     at     the     Shiil)ert      iintil 

February    1       B<'X    t.dut     HA    ti 

4520. 

S\».#»««n#»v     TortH       ih*»      ii«>mnn 

Barber  ol   Kleet   Street.   Agassi/ 

'Pheatre     H  30,    January     Hi,    17 

!H      Hh4  hio(». 


B.  S.  P. 


-  - » 


.  Effsis 


1  1 
11 


Co  lion 


Tom  Abrams 

weekend    Hrandeis    Student 


I>ast  weekend  Hrandeis  Student  Productions  HtitKt'<l 
three  i>*'rformiinceH  of  "An  P'.vening  of  SjxH-ial.s,'  two  one- 
a(  t  [>lav^.  The  Triumph  of  \he  E^g  by  ShcrwcKHl  Anderson 
«nu'  27  WaK^ir.s  V\i\\  of  Cotton  by  Tcr.r.Co.src  W-.lliaTr;:-. 
Miriam  Cilhert  prcnluced  lK)th  works;  Cyrus  Newitt  de- 
si Knt'd  the  sets,  and  the  li^htinK  v. as  (ione  by  Terry  Far- 
sons  and  Hrad  Sol<tnion. 


Anders<»n  s   work    wa?; 
e<l    by    Stephen    Wangh 


dire<t 
Stt  ve 
Maiirer,  Judy  Allen  and  Jeff 
Jacobs  formed  the  cast  The 
play  had  a  slow  beginninK.  but 
the  rhythm  quickened  s(tme- 
what  and  the  cast  mana^^-d  to 
turn  out  several  dramatic  mo- 
ments. espK'cially  near  the  end 
Steve  Maurer  as  the  Father 
wemed  to  understand  his  role 
as  a  bumbling,  middle-aged 
man  who  never  managed  to  es- 
cape his  own  dream-world  His 
gestures  and  expres.sions  were 
good  Hp  t»»nde<l.  however,  to 
overplay  many  of  his  lines,  and 
his  characterization  was  too 
young  to  achieve  a  totally  re- 
alistir  performance  All  in  all. 
though,  he  did  a  commendable 
job  which  the  audience  en- 
joyed 

Judy  Allen  played  the  Moth 
er.  whose  love  for  her  husband 
was   matched  by  her  understand- 
ing of  his  private   world    She 


A*-  Joe  Kane  JefT  Jacobs  pre 
sented  several  humorous  mo- 
ments Howe\(*r.  he  never  fully 
assurred  his  roh  and  s  h  o  u  1  d 
have  been  less  obvious  in  his 
sarcasm 

27     Wagons    Full    of    Cotton 

was  directed  skillfully  by  Da- 
vid Glazer.  who  captured  the 
essence  of  Williams' drama  The 
cast  of  four.  Paul  Fink,  Sarah 
Stambler,  James  Klosty  and 
Patricia  Schwartz,  worked  well 
together  Each  of  their  per- 
foiniances  was  mature  and  ex- 
citing. Paul  Fink  was  an  ad- 
mirable Jake,  who  was  profi- 
cient in  a  challenging  role  He 
made  Jake's  insensibility  seem 
hirribly  real.  His  presence  on 
stage  was  enforced  by  his  abil- 
ity to  render  his  part  with  au- 


thority and  restramt. 

Sarah  Stambler'i  perform- 
ance was  the  high  point  of  the 
seemed  to"  have  trouble  getting  evening.  Without  exception  iJie 
Into  her  part  at  the  beginning,  ren<J«red  the  part  of  Flora  with 
but  she  recovered  quickly  am)  telJing  accuracy  and  intelll- 
turned  in  a  warm  performaiice.  f Continued  on  Page  7) 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON    FABERGE  -  LANVIN  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING       FREE  DELIVERY        HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 


YOUR  ROUTE  TO  OPPORTUNITY 

■  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 


food   and 


One  of  the  world's  giant  retailing  organizanuns  oiierb  idfcei 
young  graduates   with   hmitle.s   honzons.   With   over   11,000   retail, 
services  outlets  throughout  the  world,  the  Exchange  Service  employs  civilians 
in  a  wide  variety  of  positions  second  to  none. 

If  you  are  a  college  senior  interested  in  a  career  in  the  retailing  field,  and  if 
you  arc  qualified,  you  can  enter  a  one  year  training  program  prior  to  assign- 
ment at  one  of  our  installations  in  the  U.S. 
You  will  be  prepared  for  an  executive  or  man- 
agement position  that  will  enhance  your 
professional  growth  and  development  as  well 
as  your  economic  future  and  happiness. 


Currently    we    are    s#»#>k«ing    college    graduates   with 
Intercuts  in  the   fo'!owtng  fte'ds: 

RETAIL  MANAGEMENT  -    Majors   In   Business  Admin- 
istration, Liberal  Arts,  Marl^eting  or  Retailing. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT--  bs  in  Bus.n*>ns  Adm.n- 
Istration,  F'ersonnel  Administration. 
Aiso  libera!  Arts  gratiu<itt:&, 

ARCHITECT  URE- 

Degrees  in  Architecture. 

ACCOUNTING  —  Accounting  degrees. 

FOOD  MANAGEMENT-  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Admin- 
istration majors. 


„.'^: 


A**' 


<J0^ 


CAMPUS 
"     INTERVIEWS 

will  be  held  on 

MONDAY 
FEBRUARY  10th 


Or,  for  further  Information,  writa  to 
CHIEF,  Career  Management  Branch 


ARMY  and  AIR 

EXCHANGE  SERVICE 

8  Wut  14th  SUeet.  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


MoviM 


The  Old  and  the  New 


Andrew  Meyer 


SKI  HOUSE  RENTAL.  Canter- 
bury. N.  H.  Wk«ii4.  or  wMk;  20 
mifi.  to  Gun  stock.  1860  rono- 
votoil  homo;  oil  koot;  now  kotk 
onil  kitck.;  3  bdrms.;  piono.  Mr. 
Moll,   UN   8-7600,    (X422).    9-5. 


Disrland 

•    roconis 

•    siioot  mutk 

•    f  uitor  acces*ori«« 

290  Moody  St.  TW  4-4800 


The  old  year  is  out  ami  the  **len  best"  lists  are  in;  it  looks  as  thouKh  the  favored 
two,  with  audiences  and  critics  alike,  are  8 1/2  and  Tom  Jones.  This  fact  reflects  the 
sharp  change  in  cinematic  taste  thai  has  ociuneu  within  ihe  last  two  or  three  years. 
Several  years  ago  the  favorites  would  have  been  movies  with  strong  themes,  well-knit 

plots     and    spectacular    acting,  \           7"^                                       ^^                , 

r-K  a  Hiv^h  isiAAtt  fin  th#»  nation,  which  beconrie  nnore  and  more,  have  tossed  the  plot  out 
aucn  as  nifn  j^oon,  vn  mr  ^^^^^  ^j.^^  ^^  ^^^  picture  goes  as  a  joke  and.  in.ftead,  attempt- 
Waterfront  and  the  Italian  neo-  on  The  camera  follows  him,  all  ed  to  capture  Fielding  in  im- 
realis..  films.  The  parallels  for  too  gladly,  out  of  the  world  of  agc's.  Using  such  "new  wave" 
this  year  might  be  The  Victors  words  into  his  own  world  in  techniques  as  a  jigglinK  camera 
«nH  Th**  Sound  of  Trumoets  ^^'<^'^*  ^^^  figures  of  the  past  and  i  m  p  r  o  v  i  s  a  t  i  o  n  (phony 
and  me  bouna  01  irumpeis.  ^^^^  present  are  transformtKi  though  it  probably  is),  Richard- 
Yet  those  two  films  are  l)eing  into  creatures  of  beauty  son  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  tlie 
virtually  neglected  in  favor  of  Thus  the  film  follows  a  de-  time  in  the  film  roaming 
two  works  in  which  the  plots  finite  movement  according  to  through  18th  Century  England: 
are  unimportant  almost  abused  which  image  gradually  gains  following  a  fox  hunt,  dallying 
are  ummporiani,  dimosx  dDuscu,  ascendency  over  plot  as  imagi-  with  the  lovers  and  roaming 
and  the  acting  secondary  to  the  nation  gradually  submerges  through  the  jails  Added  to 
directors'  indulgence  in  aero-  reality  The  climax  twcurs  when  these  visual  diversions  are  little 
batic  camera  movement  sharp  wife  encounters  mistre.ss  out-  trick.s  such  as  opening  the  film 
editing    and    intricate    mise-en-  ^^'f^'   f*    restaurant     Cluido    must    in    the    style    of   a    silent    movie 

*                         ,               ,  sit,      helplrss     and      vulnerable, 

scene.  A  sc-ene  is  filmed  for  its  ij^stming  to  his  wife's  reproach 

own    sake,    to   record    and    pre-  es    Then   he   reworks  the   s<ene 

serve  a  beautiful  face  or  noslal  >"  ^^i^  moid,  wit'h  mistress  siii^ 

gic    moment,   and    the   s^xHtator  '"^^   ^^^1    t>*"'^^'t.ful     therru'    song 

"*                                                '  and  wift 


WALTHAM 
BOOK  61  CARD  SHOP 

346  Moody  Street 

899-4596 

complete  line  of  poperbocks  —  2  doy  ordering  service 

(everything  from  Fonny  Hill  to  Freud) 


goin;4  over   to  coinpli 


liWd     occasionally      having      the 
actors  addr<\ss  the  audience 

Richardson's  approach  is,  in 
theory,  commendable  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  it  leads  away 
from   the   heavy   IKeralism   that 


comes    away    from    the    theatre    ^lent  her  on  her  voice    This,  by    has  often  afflicted  screen  adap- 


1^ 


Guido  s  wife  and  all  the  women    And   in  this  case  1  contend  that 
he    hn>    evtr    desireil     live    to      it   doesn't.   Richardson   has  sub 


not   with  a  "message"   but  with  turn,   expl«)des   into   the    fanlas     tations;      however.      !t      doesn't 

en  i.mage  lingering  in  his  mind,  tic      harem      scen(\      in      which    necessarily  lead  to  a  great  film. 

Thus    the    art   of    the    cinema 

has    been     advancing     in    leaps  g^.^^^^.^    ,„    perfect    harmony    in    merged  rather  than  resolved  the 

and  lM>unds  and  these  advances  their  common  purpose  of  iiuik     tension  between  plot  and  image 

have  been  duly  consecrated  on  ing     hini     happy.     The      loving    and  it  keeps  coming  back  to  the 

the    covers    of    Life    and    Time  ^^ «  ne    is   a    spectacle     gorgeous,    surface.   Kvery   time  he  returns 

"     ,   ,  ,  ..         „,»,^  sensual  and  alive,  which  can  be    from  one  of  those  visual  snrees 

magaxines.  Yet  I  question  whe  ,.„,,,,  ^,^,  ,,,|,.,^   f,„   ,,,  ,,^  ,^  ,,j^,,     ^^  ^  ^.^^^  ^,,  dialogue  in  which 

ther  these  are  really  advances  it  is  significant  that  Fellini  the  plot  must  be  advanced  there 
or  rather  returns,  bringing  the  has  here  borrowed  from  and  is  a  certain  feeling  of  discom 
art  back  full  circle  to  (iriffith,  built  on  the  work  of  other  di  fort.  This  he  tries  to  assuage  bv 
\  ..  .  ,  H««.^.K  «v..r  '■♦'ttors.  particularly  in  the  inia  using  odd  camera  angles  and 
who  got  his  plot  details  over  ^^^.^t,^,,  ^„^,  memory  sequences  violent  clos*.-„p.  which  only 
with  in  the  subtitles  and  let  ihe  fluid  camera  movement  and  make  the  tension  more  itchy. 
bis   camera   linger   nostalgically    deep,    baroque   interiors   remind         P(  thaph   Ihis   itchiru  ss    is  due 

of      Welles;      the      sharply    to    the    fact    th;it    inucii    of    the 

canKTii    -A-.'^rk   i.*-  r.ot    vcr\'   criKi 
n.il      The     1()\»'     ^(  (  ru  .v     ar«      re 
riiiiii><«nl       of       I'ruffaiit        The 
har[)     (TOSS  cut  nn>:     ap|)l)f<l     to 
Tcti;   Mrs        Wctt«rs       nw.il 
I      .. '  lous.    thouL'h    it    is) 
I)   ti!      ill      Rreathlrss      and 
I'ltii  r     iiiai.s      ]u     thf     jiii! 
uiiit'in^;    (or,    alm^i^t   h.in^ 
^(  <  rics    tlu'    c.irnfra     slow- 
tip    pond*  r    r>\»r    tho    fitcos 


Diamonds  —  Watches  —  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Watch    Repairs  —  Jewelry   Repairs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   Moody   Street,   Walthom 

Waltfiaiii's  Finest  Jewelry  Store 

TW   4  4C80 

Spcciol  Discount  fo  Brandeis  Students  ond  Faculfy 


over    the    glowing    face    of    Mae  <»ne  .    ,      , 

*-        ^  .,        .  ,.  ,^_    „:iL,  etched   black  and   white  figures 

Marsh  or  t  arol  Dempster,  with  ^,„^,^„,g     f,„„,     ^^^^     ^.^^^^     ^^,^ 

no  other  purpose  than  to  record  j^^,,,,    Bergman     In   the  m  cn«-   at 

he 


GUITARS! 

FOLK    &   CLASSICAL 

LENNY'S  MUSIC  SHOP 

GUITAR    INSTRUCTIONS  --  RENTALS 

Complete  Line  of  Musicol  Instruments  ond  Accessories 

OPEN    EVFRY    NIGHT    UNTIL    9  30 

409   Moody   Street  TW   3  9837 


thr  health  spa.  while  the  "Kide 
of  th.e  \alk>  ties'"  is  thundered 
<nit  o\er  the  soiindlra<k,  the 
camera  studieN  Ihe  fa<-es  of  old 
uomeii  who  are  v\avi.ig  at  the 
camera,  waving  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the\  must  have 
been    lifted  oil   the   (Niessa  steps    liou 


and     preserve     the     beauty 

found   in   them.  The  sileni    film, 

uith     its     alternatMrn      between 

frames  of  sub  title  and  picture, 

offered    a    unique    point   of    sep 

aration  between  plot  and  image 

This  eonvenient  dividing  line  '^  ,,    .        ,  ,  ,,  i      •       r  .  ,     i 

■^  111     I'otemkiii     \\  n<  re     the\      had    nfifu    ixd  i  i  UKi<  <1  i'<  "'    ""  i'     ' '^ '•' 

not,  of  course,  available  to  the    i^^.^.^^     uaving     ^..od  hv     to     the    that  is  close  to  neo  realism     1(  r 


and 
I  ru'  ) 


sound  films  and  a  IM'<  uliar  sort 
of  tension  thereby  exists,  with 
plot  and  image  striving  lor 
dominence  over  each  other 
This  tension  is  particularly 
marked  in  K"-  and  Tom  Jones, 
each  dealing  with  it  in  a  ditf 
erent    way. 


u  .i\  in^ 

sailors.  It  is  a>-  though  lelhm  borrowing  its»  If  i^r)'f  so  It.id; 
\v  ere  purposelv  aiknowleumK  iuil  R  icl'H  i '.i-^;  •!!  :;!,»!  ;':-k-  (-■ 
his  del)t  to  other  directors  nm  ;\l(  .itui  tti»it  do*-  riot 
whos«'  per<  <'|)tions,  as  set  dov\n  ^(»ni  id  !.«•  an>  itasori  f«  i  the 
in  their  works,  h.i\e  enabled 
him    to  arrive  at   liis   own 

H  •  :•    IS  ni'»i"r  lli.iii    V  t  liiDi  s  {hi 


H'2     resolves    thf    1»  fisioo    oy 
acKnowiedKinj4   ii.    f«M     ui«    »»l«.t 
vs    imaKt'    conflict     b«(     nits,    in 
the    tranu'work    of    the    film,    a 
problem   of   reality    vs     illusion 


iiMi^t;mt  (  fi;niuinK'  'I'li<  -hIi'i^v 
(i  >(  1  )^  \  !( il<  [it  1  >  I. Ill  mi!  ^ !  \  U  '^ 
,\iiitri  f"iiiii»'v  .md  .Sus.irmah 
\'ork  .1(1  \  II  >  ii.it  iiraily  .  .timosl 
as  tl'.ou^'h  tfity  vvcrr  imj>rovis- 
]i\ii.  .Old  ii  i(,k  pit  1 1  \  (  h\  1  hr 
tilfu'i  ti.in(j  K<lith  Kvans  and 
Joan  ^  it  (  (  Ii  v\  (M)d  ar«'  artificial 
.md  <  \ai.:K«  r;d('d  in  th«'  Ixsl 
tradition     of     F>iKli''h     drawioK 


>-(in.il  t  x{)r»'SMon  ct    in-  atl.  mi(  t^ 

t<;  deal   v^■lth.  and   witiinatt  !\    Ins 

love   f('r     the  life  an<i   the   p<opic 

ar::i;:'.d  ^.\:::\    !l  :.':  .t  j^lorifica!  ion 

of  the  art  of  thi-  cincinn    b\   .oid 

for    all    who    \n\c    it 

If  8'i  grows  into  imagrrv 
Marcello  Mastroia'nni  as  Guido  throuKh  lark  of  plot ,  Tom  Jones  room  coinriiy 
(who,  as  every L)ody  know.s,  is  rrtreats  into  iniaK^ry  from  Tom  Jones  cinerKts  from  fJic 
reallv  Kellim"  hims<*if)  )s  a  iroundance  of  pN't  Dirtn^tor  (  la>li  In  ivvoon  the  old.  i"onv#>n- 
movie  director  who  has  reached  Tony  Richardson  and  writer  tional  onema  and  tlie  new 
a  crisis  in  both  his  artistic  and  Jotm  Osborne.  fa<  od  with  the  wave,  fully  displaying  its 
social  lives,  he  lacks  inspiration  pr()l)lein  of  reKiucing  851  pagis  wounds  It  is  nice  to  look  at, 
for  the  film  he  is  working  on  (Signet  edition)  of  intrigues  often  enjoyable  and.  after  all  is 
and  he  lacks  the  courage  to  ami  cross  pur rK>st's  to  the  dra-  .said  and  done,  (^ven  faithful  to 
come  to  terms  with  either  his  matic  span  of  two  hours  and  the  .spirit  of  Fielding  But  it 
wife  or  his  mistress.  His  life  realizing  that  a  "straight"  treat  is,  like  its  hero,  a  l)astard  pro- 
cannol  move  forward,  so  neither  ment  of  a  classic  British  novel  duct  rather  than  a  finished 
can  the  plot  Instead,  he  des  (such  as  was  "(ireat  Expecla  work  aiid  neither  advances  ne>r 
cends    into  memory   and   imagi- lions'  )     would    not    work    any-    uplifts    its    medium 
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National  Repertory  Company 


Plight  of  Repertory 


Alan  Mande 


The  n»cent  Herie.s  of  the  National  Rei>ertory  Theatre  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  in 
Boston  provided  an  excellent  chance  to  see  the  demands,  the  value,  and  the  need  for 
theatre  in  repertory. 

The  company  featured  Kva  LeGallienne,  Farley  Granj?er,  Denholm  Klliott  and 
Ann  Meacham  in  King  Round  the  Moon  by  Jean  Anouiih,  The  Seagull  by  Anton  Chekov, 


l^wwwwirfwwrwTyrnrnrwwwYW    ^,,^  i^^e  Crucible  by  Arthur  Miller. 

t     WEST  END  " 
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Ring    Round    the    Moon    is    a 

delightful  satirical  comedy  in- 
volving a  n»alicious  twin  trying 
to  ruin  tl»e  romance  of  his  well- 
meaning  brother.  Of  course 
there  is  much  mistaken  identity 
and  tiiere  is  also  the  old  invalid 
aunt  to  make  comments  on  the 
situation.  Miss  lA'Gallienne 
playtni  this  latter  part  with  a 
rare  finesse  Denholm  Elliott, 
as  the  stcretary  to  a  millit^n- 
nwv,  and  Ann  Meachem,  as  the 
rnistrt^ss  of  Ixdh  th<'  million- 
aire and  hi.s  secretary  {>ranced 
around  the  sta;.^!'  with  a  con- 
IrolltMi  style  rarely  stH'n  in  con- 
lem|x^rary  comedy  Otlier  not- 
able jK'rformances  were  turne<l 
in  by  Tliayer  David  as  the  mil- 


lionaire   and    G.    Wood    as    the  Fortunately,  this  was  not  the 

effeminate   male   friend    of   the  case  with  the  other  performers, 

old  aunt    But  credit  for  making  In   The   Scagrull,   Miss   LeGalli- 

the  show  as  excellent  as  it  was  enne  as  Madame  Treplev  was  a 

tx^longs  to  Farley  Granger,  who  completely       different      person 


j)ortraytHi  both  twins  This  in- 
volvtxi  q  u  i  c  k  entrances  and 
exits  requiring  instantantH)US 
changes  in  character,  which  Mr 
(iranger  handled  extremely 
well. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  the 
only  play  to  which  Mr  Granger 
added  the  artistic  touches.  His 
subs<.'qui'nt  pt)rtrayals  of  Jolin 
Proctt)r  in  The  Crucible  and 
Treplev  in  The  Seagull  were 
tediously  stagnant  and  similar. 
In  Uiese  plays  he  was  more  of 
the  image  of  the  unchanging, 
heroic  Hollywood  luro  than  the 
sensitive  actor  required  for 
these  crucial  and  demanding 
parts 


ONLY  FORD-BUILT  CARS  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE  WITH 

TOTAL  PERFORMANCE! 


Soniethifi^  worKlerfuPH  happrnni  t»  Ford  Molar 
(Company  earn!  I  nder  the  freshf^t  styling  He<»n  in 
years,  there's  a  new  kind  of  (hir^bility  and  vi^or  that 
more  than   m^^Ms  the  demands  of  t<Mlav's  mul   lornur 


r</\^^  Siij^'h  NjM^d  furrspikr  (liivini?  «  on(i«t!'.»n'j. 
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1  .rtninr  ♦ 


l-'^d   M-;!< 


I  he    se<  ret  ' 
O.idi!  V 


(hialifv   enirineering  for  total 
engineering    so    outstanding 


pf^r- 

that 


r*<k#  'rki  \'  «k/ 


I  the  NASCAH  A<  hieve- 


ment  \w.4rd  for  engineering  e\cellen<  e  whi«  h  "su}>erhly 
(ond>iiies  the  prime  esM-ntials  of  irreat  automobile*^.  - 
jK^rformance.  reliability,  durability,  comfort  and  safety." 

T(»tal  performance  makes  a  world  of  difference.  B<Kbf« 
and  frames  are  .solid  and  rpiiet  even  on  the  rouRhe,Ht 
roads.  The  ride's  so  sm«)oth.  sf>  even-keeiexi,  it  8eem«« 
to  straighten  the  curves  and  shorten  the  miles  And 
nolhirjg  matches  the  spirit,  sparkle  and  stamina  of 
advances!  Ford-built  V-8\s  and  thrifty  Sines.  Total 
f>crformance  is  yours  lo  enjoy  in  all  our  1%4  cars— from 
the  frisky  Kalom  to  the  matthless  Lincoln  (continental. 


UNOTOR    COMPANY 

TK«  a  fT>#»ri<'  ;«n  RoAd    Dp,irbwn,  Mirhig»n 

WHERE    EMCIMEERIMC    LEAOEflSMir    BRIMaS   VOU 


from  the  comic  aunt,  with  a 
new  and  appropriate  .set  of 
mannerisms,  intonations,  and 
style  which  was  demanded  by 
the  switch  in  roles.  Thayer  Da- 
vid, the  boisterous  millionaire, 
liad  now  become  the  old  and 
ailing  Sorin.  G  Wi>od,  the  ef- 
feminate friend,  was  now  the 
quiet  and  sensitive  Dorn.  And 
the  prancmg  couple  of  Ann 
MtMchani  aiui  LH'ndolm  F^lliott, 
became  tlie  illmatcluHi  t*olina 
aiui  Tngorin  All  ttiese  charac- 
ter changes  were  coiuplete  and 
convincing. 

Then  in  The  Crucible,  Thayer 
David    suddenly    exploded    into 

fie      l>  >  ultitit.  Ul      VjrUVtl  IIUl        A^ctn- 

forth  and  Mr  Wood  became  the 
forceful  Mr  Putnam  Ann 
Meacham  was  excellent  as  Eliz- 
abeth Proctor  DisapfH>intingly, 
Denholm  Elliott,  w  n  o  was  so 
outstanding  m  the  two  other 
productions,  retaine<i  too  much 
of  tlie  ri'signedness  of  Trigorin 
and  became  weak  and  ineiiec- 
tual   as    Reverend   Hale. 

Technically  there  were  no 
flaws  »n  the  productions.  The 
set  desii;n«i  for  Rinf  Round  the 
Moon  and  TTie  Crucible  were 
tapeciaily  simple  and  effective. 

Seeing  th<*s«*  [>lays  m  succes- 
sion was  an  exciting  experience 
for  the  audience  It  was  fasci- 
nating to  watch  Ihr  actors  nse 
to  the  challenge  of  creating  a 
new  charart«'r  »M«h  night  Tht? 
big  drawback  was,  however, 
thai  this  tiiealre  was  not  true 
repertory  There  was  not  tiie 
bit-to  lead  acting  which  makes 
repertory  .so  attractive  to  the 
actor  Featured  t>ox  office  at- 
tractions were  forced  into  leada 
they  didn't  deserve  T"nis  was 
e.siM'cially  true  of  Farley  Gran 
ger 

But  by  presenting  this  lack- 
ing repertory,  the  company 
|K>inted  up  the  need  and  value 
of  repertory  to  e  n  r  i  c  h  arid 
sternglhen  the  American  stage, 
wtiich  with  a  few  exceptions, 
seems  to  be  on  a  steady  deiline. 
Several  tru's  have  hevn  made 
in  t  ti  i  s  country,  notably  the 
Hedgerow  Theatre  in  Penn.syl- 
vania  which  was  organized  and 
directed  by  Mr  Jai^xr  Deeler, 
who  has  been  a  visiting  let-lurcr 
m  Theatre  A  r  I  .^  for  the  past 
.si<Mnf<?t«»r  .Although  a  touring 
National  Repert(»ry  Company 
provides  a  go(Ki  chance  f(»r 
many  jx'ople  lo  .see  some  good 
drama,  the  presentation  of 
three  fjlays  uruicr  the  gui.s<'  of 
repertory.  v<here  th.-  leads  re- 
niain  rnonopoh/td  by  big 
names,  seems  more  a  i^'nnni  en. 
to    i,'ct    })<•>. pic    to    ttu'    1m>x    othce 

thr/e     timo     th:4ri     t.,     fl,,     ;i     \;jhj- 

ahle  -Mtrvirc  lo  the  .-X  mcr  ic.*fi 
tlicitrc  T  h  r  r  e  is  promise  in 
sued  l!ur)^.  i.  tnc  Lincoln  C''ti- 
ter  I(<MHTioi>  o;>"ninfc;  in  iNcw 
York,  ihr  Tyrone  duiiuie  ven- 
ture in  MinM<-ufK)lis.  per!i;,i)s 
the  Shakes[>":tr.'  Fes'iva!  >.n 
Stratford.  Conn  .  and  es[>eci;.!ly 
in  a  re\ival  of  Mr  Deeter's 
noble  -inrrri.  and  once  very 
succrs.sful  typ"  of  theatre  It  is 
here  tiiat  we  nmsf  lof»k  f(»r  a 
continuation 
drama. 


of 


A,   •  »*«. 


r.c 


•an 


lETTEN-BUILT   CARS 


M.  4.  Greenhill  frttemtr 


SATURMT 

1:10      f.M. 

JACKIE 


WASHINGTON 

JORDAN  MALL    A  A  6  2412 


B.  S.  P. 


(Ctrntinned  from  Puift  4) 
fifriiee.  Her  character  never 
■lipped,  and  ahe  ae^med  uniaue- 
ly  comfortable  in  her  role.  Her 
acting  was  forceful  and  well- 
controlled  as  she  recalled  the 
various  sides  of  Flora,  from  the 
pathos  of  a  middle-aged  woman 
resurrecting  memories  of  her 
vouth  to  the  present  reality  of 
her  submission  to  Vicarro.  An- 
other excellent  job  was  done 
by  James  Klosty  as  Vicarro. 
One  sensed  an  authority  in  his 
acting  which  made  his  per- 
formance both  fascinating  and 
powerful.  His  part  was  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain, but  he  did  both  well. 

Despite  its  faults,  The  Tri- 
Mnph  of  the  Egg  was  successful 
in  conununicating  a  fragile 
emotion  to  the  audience.  And 
the  first-rate  performance  of  27 
Wagons  Full  of  Cotton  main- 
tained an  ordered  discipline 
throughout,  which  reachcMl 
what  one  felt  to  be  the  heart 
of  the  work  when  Flora  stood 
alone  on  the  stage  as  the  cur- 
tain closed  possessed  by  the 
horror  of  her  life.  In  its  own 
way  each  play  made  "An  Eve- 
ning of  Specials"  rewarding. 


Nuclear  Strategy 

(Continued  from  Front  Page)  HK 

if  seminars  were  combined,  the  ph,es  of  source  materUl  will  be 
faculty  would  o^mmate  and  published  bt>fore  each  meeting 
the  students  would  L,.-  unable  to 
express  themselves. 

Since    Dr.    Sacks    wants    a 


stable  student  group  that  will 
last — all  five  speakers,  criteria 
for  selection  will  interest,  abil- 
ity, and  articulateness.  Each 
seminar  will  set  up  its  own 
rules  of  conduct.    Bibliogra- 

sity  of  Indiana  has  stood  up  to 
the  witch-hunters  and  will  take 
no  action  against  him  unless  he 
is  proven  guilty. )  He  wants 
professors  and  others  to  lend 
their  names  to  the  Committee 
to  Aid  he  Bloomington  Stu- 
dents (P.O.  Box  382,  Bloom- 
ington, Indiana )  and  to  give 
money.  Both  are  faced  with 
long,  expensive  court  fights. 
Does  anyone  care? 


so  that  students  can  prepare 
for  the  seminars  Interested  stu- 
dents should  contact  Dr.  Sacks 
in  Irving  107. 


Who  Cares? 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
times?    (although    we   are   still 
officially  living  under  the  state 
of  emergency  called  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  War.) 

Does  the  state  of  Indiana 
(which  by  the  way  is  the  only 
Northern  &tate  in  whicii  inter- 
racial marriages  are  illegal ) 
have  the  right  to  restrict  peace- 
ful dissent  within  its  borders 
by  a  law  that  also  makes  it  a 
crime  for  others  to  help  with 
legal  defense  before  conviction. 
This  law  makes  1  ft«4  n«^m 
much  closer. 

Are  these  cases  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  McCart'iyism  or  the 
harbingers  of  a  new  period  of 
freedor.i  restriction? 

What  do  we  do?  Most  of  us 
are  secure  within  a  relatively 
free  campus  community,  tight- 
lipped  in  our  beliefs,  careful 
that  our  actions  do  not  land  us 
in  similar  straits.  Arc  these  the 
issues  that  we  use  to  rock  the 
boat?  The  speaker  who  went  to 
Cuba  wa..ts  as  many  students 
as  possible  to  threaten  or  actu- 
ally test  the  State  Department 
ruling  and  for  student  councils 
across  the  country  to  formally 
protest  this  travel  ban  Mr  Le- 
vitt can  no  longer  go  to  .school 
in  Bloomington  bt^cause  of  har- 
assment  (although  the  Univer- 


BOSTON  FIRSTS 

Eii49«n»«  -A*  The  QMttr* 
reii«w  HI  Hm  iuf»f  le  •# 
Cities  -^  A  C«vnrry 
Sc«ti4«l    W    TIm    Ro*m». 

SwbtcripifOM  ••r«e«  k*f  MiMii»f  J«n. 
21.  Tlir««  weeks  ••ck  ^l«y-  S^«- 
CMil  series  price   $12.50. 

Ret wier:  Week^eys  $3  mn4  $2.20 
Fridoy  mn4  Seter^y,  $3.50 

Reeervefions: 

KE  6-2521  —  KE  6-1200 

Theatre  Company  of  iSostoii 

Motel  Besfonien  Ploykouse 
1138  Boyhten  St.,  Boston 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 


OPEN 
AROUND 

THE 
CLOCK 


Tke   ExperMnetif   in    intemetiewel 
LiviMfi 


CARTOONIST   AL  CAPf 

ond  HARVARD'S 
SINGING  KROKODILOES 
Fridoy  Evenin9,  Jon.  24Hi, 
8:30  P.M.  of  Kres9e  (MIT) 

Stuaent  tickeH  $2  ef  TKe 
Herverd    Coop   end    et   tfce    door. 


TWINBROOK 
STATIONERS 

Mtuhbt^r  Siggmps 


Moody  Street  ot  Central  Square 


TW  9  8840 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  tKe 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Waltham 
Route  12a  —  Exttt  48  ond  48e  ot  Winter  Street 


SFECIAL   TERMS   FOR   SPORTS  TEAMS 

Bofiquet  mn4  Function  F»ciliti«s  for  Up  to  150  Persons 

Fo»  tke  Finest  Dining  Room  Accontmodotions  —  Cochtoils 

Feoturin^  Rib  Room  Roost  Beet  ond  Succuknt  Moine  Lobster 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Coll   TWinbrook    9  8700 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
SALUTE:  PETE  WILDE 


Almost  90,000  telephone  cu«tomrrs  in  and  around  Havrr- 
hiUf  Massachusetts,  rely  or.  the  supervisory  ability  'ji  s 
man  few  of  them  will  ever  nw^.  He  is  Pete  WiWe  (B.A, 
1960),  Assistant  Distritt  Traffi*-  Sup'rinlendeiit  for  New 
England  Telephone  in   Haverhill. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  of  Prtr's  alulity  to  rise  to 
nwh  a  pr#>rrx>tion  as  swiftly  a«  he-  dul  [*ttf  lifitl  iua<l<'  an 
imprcaeivt;    elart    ou    nn    cailn:!    ab^i^ukiM^u    m    Filchburg 


wl^eic  ]tr  was  re«|X)n!^ihl«"  for  thr  service  rendered  hy  nearly 

htug  carmd  him  a  <han«  e  for  further  training,  a  gcKxl  raise, 
and  his  latest  promotion. 

IVte  Wi!de,  like  many  young  n>#'n.  is  impalieni  to  make 
ihinfrs  ha|>f)en  for  his  rompany  aiui  himself.  Tliere  are 
f»'W    pla<"i*s   where   hu«  h    re>*llef»**neis?t    it^   m**!*-    wrl<  «>»n<'d    ur 


ii...  r-. 


es-" 
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Hoopsters  bow  to  U  Mass..  B  C.  Aftsumption 


Judges  Stop  Clark  84-79;   Paris  Stars 


Santci  (  iinino  Posted  at  I oul  I. me  for  "Vital"  Point 


Hy  JEFF  (  OlIEV 

Height,   unfortunately,   is  a   prerequisite  for  winnioK  basketball.  Put  1  ive  talented 
men  on  a  court  aKainst  strong  oiHK>sition  and  let  them  play  K<H><t  sound  basketball.  If 
they  play  well  they  will  stay  close,  the  games  will  be  exciting  and  i)leasing  to  watch,  if, 
however!  they  give  away  an  average  of  four  inches  in  height  \*er  man  they  will  lose. 
For  this  reason  Brandeis  is  a  loser. 

In  the  past  two  weeks  the  Judges  have  played  four  gannes  and  in  all  but  one  the 
same     pattern      has     emerged. 
Agau\st     bigger     and     stronger 
teams,    Brandeis  has  fought  on 
tN^ual    terms    through    the    first 
iialf   cuul    well    into    the   stH"ond 
TtuMi   ttie   efforl   of    relKHindmg 
agairjst    rnrii  so  much  taller  be 
gills    lo    take    Its    toll    and    in    a 
sudden    l)ursi    the    «ame    is    out 
of  reach 

The  one  except um  took  plaer 
at  Sli.tp'f'*  ('.Ni'i  h<~^t  'I'hursday 
as  the  Judi^es  seoicd  an  ui)scl 
Vict«)i  y   ovri    Clark     H>   7i»     • 

Chuk  fealun'-,  the  h'adifi^ 
small  riilh'i;*'  .scorer  m  New 
En^lanil  and  the  nunilHi  six 
scorer    in    tlu-    tuition  Duanc 

C  o  r  t  1  \  ('  a  u  Kd  S  u  k  c  n  i  c-  k 
clam|>fd  a  vise  like  dt-ft-nse  on 
hnn  and  lnnitt>(t  ("oiiurau  to 
l:{   |)oints  in  below  his  aver- I 

ai^i'  Meanwhile  Stu  Paris  was 
hav  niki  his  In'st  ^aine  of  t'»«' 
season  [K)uring  in  M  points  with 
Steve  Smith  adding?  18  and 
Rirliu-  ll>rii.>ff   11  i 

It  was  a  satisfying  if  far  from 
|K'rftvt  victory  E^randi'is  out- 
played Clark  through  the  first 
half  and  held  a  nine  jxunt  ed^e 
at     luilftimc  4(5  :<7      As    the 

second  half  opcne<l  the  Judges 
Io->t  their  momentum  and  Clark 
<\tm.-  back  and  eventually  t!e<i 
the  .tore  it  73  all  with  about 
three  Munute-,  to  pi  ly  A  pair 
of    free    throws    b>     Smith    ^^ave 

Brandeis    the     lead,    Corriveau ' 
hit    his   only    field    t;  >al    <^i    Uu 
half     to     give     Clark      tlu-     |e  ui 
moments     later     but     a     jumptT 
put    the    .IudL;eN    ahead    aLMin.        I 

Then    Sti-ve    Smith    put    in    a 

jumper   and   Santo  Cmuno   r->u 

vertfd      two     free      throw-,     and 

Brandeis     was     ahead     to     stay 

Steve    Hollpr    and    Pans    added 

a    pair   of   free   throws   apiece   to 

C'lrnino.    roundiut^    into    form 
for    the   fir^t   time   this  vear  had 
nine   poui!>   a'ld   2*J    rebound>   as 
the  Judtjes  finally  out   rebound 
ed  an  opponent  ."iT  .><)  ^ 

^rore   \i»t  Indicative  1 


Maier  Resigns;  Smith 
New  Wrestling  Coach 

By  PETE  WEINER 

The  Brandeis  wrestling  scene  may  finally  be  return- 
ing to  normal  after  a  month  of  uncertainty  and  contro- 
versy. As  of  December  8th,  the  ten-man  Brandeis  wrestling 
team  sported  an  0-1  record  under  the  coaching  of  Manny 
Maier.  As  of  December  Dth,  the  team  was  without  a  coach 
and  in  a  state  of  dissension.  As  of  January  \)t\\,  the 
wrestlers  have  a  new  coach  and  i  - 

a   \ery   hopeful   future.  |  Lernian,    Joel     Markowitz    and 

The    incident    that    [)rovoked     Norm  Wilson  won  their  matches. 
Coa(  h   Maier  to   tender  his  res 


.Jud^«'i:     hit     a     very     Iovn'     el>l) 
Against  a   ti'arn   that    w;;^   ^ome 
what    b  I  t;  K  e  r    but    not    bett«r. 
lirandeis    absor!>ed    a    humiliat 
ing  9.^  ()7   beat  iriit; 

B  C  s  tine  so[)homore  guard, 
John  Austii^,  led  the  K.u^les  with 
:i()  points  —  only  John  Moter 
of  M  1  T  has  scortNi  more 
against    the    Judf^es    thi;,    season 

as  Brandeis  was  literally  i  un 
off    the    court. 

This  may  seem  unfair  and, 
to  be  sure,  the  Judges  have  lost 
by   wider   margins,  but   this  was 

a  case  of  Ix'inu;  out  played  by 
\erv  iidinarv  ball  players  and 
l)ein^   .'eTurally  out-hustled. 

I'he  s<ore  was  close  through 
most  of  the  first  half  but  a 
quick  burst  by  Boston  College 
toward  the  end  of  the  period 
operuni  a  14  ix>int  lead  and 
Brandeis  was  never  again  in 
the  game 

let       took      down 
^  for  the  first  time 

1'    Richie    Hyn.off 


Slevt 
S<o[  itlg 


He 

lollol 

w  1 1  li      la     u'fii 
ad  deft    in     tru 
Par  Is      v^  oi  st 
seas!  )n 

If     >ou'\e 
to    stick     v^ith 
ball  thus  far- 
are     geltiru' 


1    Pans    10     It 
rformance 


;»e 


w  a  s 
tins 


had    tfi,'    fortitude 

Bra!ide!s    ba:k(^t- 
liav  e   In  art .   things 

>etter.    Against 


Tl 


ii  ■ 


.Iiidties    (siuld    not    main 


tai"      'he     s.tme     m  o  m  e  n  t  u  m 
a^airisl      .■Xssumplion     on     Sahir 
da'>        liov*.eVer       bouing     syi   7<) 
The     .(ori-    i.    rsot     indicative    of 
the     'iMK-    aiui    .\  s -li  1 1  ipt  Ion    v\.is 
un.anle    to    break    it    ooen    until 
th.     17   fiiinute   niark  of  tlie   ms^ 
ot,  \    half 

M  only  t  hrough  the  effor  's 
of  Smith.  Paris  :;rv<  C'mm". 
Br  iMdeis  stay<'<1  in  thp  ^an^f 
against  a  nmcli  bigt.er  and 
deeper  loan-,  rh.at  hr.-;  vet  tr,  \,r 
beaten  Pan^  v*.  a  ^  high  s^-or-T 
for  the  Judtje-  with  16  Smitn 
addfvi    14    and    Cnnino    1  .a 

Itie  play  of  Flu  hie  Hymorf. 
fullv  recovertvi  from  an  ankle 
iniurv      tuis     iKM-n     verv    encou 


ra. 


'ig     in 


the    last    two    games 


;^nd    he,    11     jxiints    against     .'Xs 
sumotion   were   irriportant 

T)us  has  tK'cn  a  year  of  finds 
for  Brandeis  l>askett)all  ( )ne  of 
these  was  the  first  home  game 
f  ver  playfHi  during  winter  re- 
cess 

Th*»  v*^ry  strong  U  of  Ma5?s 
Redmen  visited  Shapiro  Gym 
on  January  4  and  were  inhospi- 
tat>le  enough  to  take  a  92  58 
victory  It  was  a  sad  game  for 
Brandeis  but  indicative  of  the 
same  problem  This  time  the 
Judges  could  stay  close  only 
five  minutes  into  the  se<'ond 
half  when  the  monumental 
height  disadvantage  caught  up 
with  them 

There  were  few  high  Sr|>ots 
in  this  one  Smith  led  the  Bran 
deis  .scorer-^  with  15  while 
Paris  had  12.  Heller  11  and 
Sukenick  It)  The  less  said  the 
better 

Judc^t«  Outplayed 

As    for    Boston    College    the 


Clark  tlie  .Judt^es  lo<ik'd  like  a 
team  for.  literally  t  he  lir  st  tune 
iiiis  season  'I  h.,  rl,.:ig*s  Point 
y  a  m  t  \A,a>  v^ou  on  a  sort  of 
hena'.  frenetic  indixidual  ac- 
tion Ciark  uas  n.  at.-n  Oy  a 
b«'tter  ball    (lub 

Paris  Tossihl"  Choice 
.Stu  Paris,  up  until  this  year 
a  {xitetit iall>  exceptional  ball 
pla\er,  ha-  shown  flashes  of 
i>rillian(e  (Ins  season  that 
should  iTiake  hnn  an  all-New 
V  t\i-i\ui\i\  s»'liTtiein  if  hp  con- 
tinues to  play  well  Before  Ci 
mino  s  r'-',iirn  to  full  .hity  ['.arc 

he  remains  the  best  scorer  the 
Judgivs  have  had  since  Brian 
Hollanders  graduation.  The 
most  d;fT; cult  part  of  the  sched- 
ule Is  (c.er  t'.rnndeis  still  must 
ace  sou,*  fermidable  oppo- 
nents but  the  going  sliould  not 
l)e  a-:  (iif-.  "''  and  despite  the 
present  2  'J  re(ord  the  chances 
f»f    a    winrung    s-ason    are    still 

\  X'l  y     gi><Kj 

This    IS    the    last     year     that 
Brandeis  wull  Iw  fact-d  wi'h  'he 
j  problem   f)f  no   height     The   de- 
;  velopment  of  Mel  Segal   in  par 
ticular  and  the  seemingly  very 
i  good  chance  of  admitting  a  few 
big  t>oy.s  b<xles  well   fr>r  the  f  i 
ture 

I       Shed    a    tear    for    the    short 
i  ball   players  of  this  world   then 
come    out    and     vatch     There's 
no  where  to  go  but  . 


Word  h.as  l)een  receivd  from 
,  the     Uean     of    Students'     Ofhce 
and     the     Athletic     Department 
that    200    tickets   will    be   avail 
able  for  the  Brandeis  NYC  bas 
ket    ball    ganie.    Sat  .    P%'bruary 
8th     If  there  is  enough  d(>mand, 
special    bus   transjxirtation   will 
j  be    provided      Sign    up    sheets 
will   l>e  posted   in   the  dining 
i  halls    and    in    the    mail    room 
shortly. 


BioChem,  Wrests, 
Sarfs,  Boys  -  Ed 
Still  Undefeated 

\\\   SrK\  K  (iOLDSTKIN 

After  tliree  weeks  of  action 
in  the  .\  le,it;ue  of  the  iritra- 
riiur.ii  t)aski  tliall  program,  the 
undef.  atfd  J',,o  Chemistr>  teaiii 
holds  a  tv.  o  game  lead  ovi  r  th. 
Faculty,  riu  Bio-Chem  live, 
whose  record  now  staiuls  at 
5-0.  defeated  both  the  Good 
Guys  and  the  Faculty  this  past 
w€»ek.  With  Steve  Bendisch 
and  Fran  Stolzenback  contrib- 
uting 10  and  1»  points  respec- 
tively to  pace  a  balanced  at- 
tac  k  they  edged  .i  s<Tappy 
(ioo,i  CiiN  tcaui  41)  '.\2  At;ainsl 
the  I'.u'ihv  v\  ho  pl.t.Ne'd  with- 
out tfieir  high  seorer,  Ceue 
Booth.  the\  ga;'!rd  .i  2H  \'.\ 
half  time  edge  .(.m.I  oasted  to 
a  55-38  victory.  Pete  Cohen 
led  the  Bio  Chem  attack  with 
1  ^'  j^Mjinls  la  other  ,A  league 
action  this  past  v.:  1;  ,]\,'r,r. 
Stewart  and  L.m,  I  .<■  p.l  c,.  coni 
bined  for  44  pouits  to  l,M(i  Wn- 
Faculty  to  a  4:»  4;'.  w\u  over  ttie 
Returning      Champs  Charlie 

SchifTer    had    '1\)    i,.,,nt.    for    the 
losers      while      .Mike      Ui)errnan 
chipped  in  with   12 
It   Icagiip 

In  both  the  B  North  .and  F^ 
South  leagues,  no  learn  lias 
been  able,  as  of  yet.  to  K:::r.  r. 
commanding  advantage.  Ir.  ;h. 
North  league,  the  Nortii  B 
'vViest'ii  and  the  .Sarfs  ha\e  per 
feet  3-0  records  whih  m  the 
South  league  both  the  p.,,,.  ,,.,  j 
F,d  .Old  the  r;rad  tivc;;*  .^porl  un-  , 

utitciitnj    -i.oeS.  j 

The  B  North  league  co-le«d-    wii 
ers.     the     North     Wrecf;;      had    i 
only    1    game    thi,    jKist     w  ek 
and   they  trounced   the  winless 
Zekes     to    maintain     thc.r     un 
blemished  recr»rd.  Kddi-  K!:ng 
«^r     scor*^      14     {K)ints     to     lead 
their  attack     The   Sarfs   (oritin- 
ued    their   s[)otless    plav    as   they 
defeated     Certn-     and      Hvmies 
Five     by     9     points      4a  .34        In 
other  gar!ies    Frucitliuan  B  dob 
bered    K'-slier    Nostra    40  24    as 
fi<»b     Be  Her     scored     17     ooints 
ar;d    the    fien      Rd    L's    b<»a»    the 
Cherry   Memorials  42  ^^:, 

In    the    B    Soiith    league     the 

j  Bovs  and  Fd  upped  their  rec- 
ord to  2  0  as  tliey  romptnl  over 

!  the  New  (;iolM't rotters  37-17. 
Tlie  firads  remained  ^z  game 
off  the  lead,  with  Kenny  Schiff 

;  scoring      28      f>oint8      as      they 


ignation  is  si  ill  i.ither  *.-quivo- 
cal  Altiletic  Director  Irv  Olin 
stated  that  it  was  a  disagree- 
ment o\  t'l  policy  that  caused 
Maier  to  resign  Maier.  m  a 
telephone  ( amv  ersat U)ii,  had  no 
comiut  lit  al)out  his  resignation 

Smith's  Psychology 

Trie    lu'W    coach    is    Charlie; 
Smith,    a    graduate    student     in! 
j  Sociology      .Smith    has    worked  | 
I  roeviously   with    the   team,  aid-  i 
ing    ex  Coach    Maier      Coach] 
Smith    graduated    from    Wes 
'  h'yan,    where    he    was    the   New 
Frigland  freshman  champ     Olm 
praised  Smith  as  a  "young,  en- 
!  ttiusiastic    wrestler"     who    will 
I  be   "good   for  the  l>oys  " 
I       Smitti  met  a  team  ol   tive  re 
j  turning   grapplers   after   the 
1  winter  vacation  and  has  started 
a     rebuilding    program       He    is 
looking  for  any  boy  who  wants 
to  learn  how  to  wrestle,  experi 
enced   or   not      Smith    said    that 
■you    don't    havf    to    be    a    mus 
cieman    to    be   a    winning   v\  res 
tier    .'\mateur  wrestling  is  more 
like    a    chess    game    than    a    pro 

f.'v.  su  ,t>;»  1  il\.i1eh  With  yolH-elf 
as  the  piece  "  lie  a<lded  It  is 
a  brain  -piirt  and  at  a  school 
such  .is  l'.iand«'is.  wa-  should 
have  .t  good  teani  "  Smith  hopes 
to  build  u|)  a  s  e  c  o  n  d  string 
tean\  of  lo\Aer  classnu'ii  who 
want  to  leani  the  spori  But  his 
major  ['r'-blem.  as  with  the 
other  Brandeis  athletic  teams 
IS  one  of  quantity  rather  than 
quality 

F.r.irrson  Victorious 

In  a  home  meet  against  Fm 
erson  on  January  0th,  tlie  grap- 
plers were  defeated  t)y  a  score 
of  i;{  l.S  We  had  to  forf<Mt  the 
\M  lb  match  and  give  u{)  liva- 
vital   p(unts      We  tielde<l  .)  team 

«>l      y>  n   I    J       ^.^     .- ^..v.v..),      .»•>» 

[letter  than  in  a  previous  match 
against  Ithode  Island  College 
In  th.it  match  we  f  i>  r  f  c  1  t  c  d 
three  matches  and  lost  the 
meet,  although  we  won  three 
of  the  fivi'  matches  wrestled 
In     th<'    F.merson    meet,     Bol) 


Lerman  showed  his  usual 
adeptness  as  he  pinntd  his  op- 
ponent in  the  12hlb  class  Bob 
is  a  junior  and  is  captain  of  the 
wrestling  team  Norm  Wilson, 
a  freshman,  c  o  n  t  i  n  u  o  u  s  I  y 
pressed  his  a  d  v  a  n  t  a  g  e  and 
[)mned  his  o{)ponent  after  a 
liard  tussle  in  the  third  period 
of  his  match  Jofd  Markowit/., 
a  junior,  won  his  match  by  a 
decision  over  his  strappling 
Emerson  opponent 

ViHisk  Meyer,  a  5  G"  fresh- 
man facing  a  ♦>  2"  Faiiersonian, 
altt-mpted  and  a'  most  com- 
pleted a  superb  tinish  to  his 
match  by  pinning  his  taller  op- 
ponent But  he  was  out  wres- 
tU'd  m  the  closing  minutes  as 
his  opponent  useci  his  8  "  height 
advantage  to  finally  pin  Meyer. 
Art  Ahschuler,  a  freshman,  lost 
his  match  to  Emerson  on  points. 
Jerrv  Fields,  the  otdy  .stmior 
on  the  squad,  was  pinned  by 
his  opponent  m  the  second  pe- 
riod of  his  match  Al  Lichtman. 
a  freshman  wrestling  -n  hiS 
tirst  match,  was  {)inned.  l)ut 
shows  good  ability  and  should 
have  a   bright   future 

With  the  adde(i  strength  of 
,e\eral    boys     the    wrestlers 

would  ha\e  di'timtelv  gone  oo 
to  victory  in  their  i)ast  two 
matches  Several  f(U  iner  stal- 
warts \\A\v  reported  a  raiiewa-d 
interest  m  the  team  and  will 
probably  wrestle  m  the  next 
m«ct  against  Worcester  WAy 
on    January    1  )th.  

The  c«»ntroversial  new  w  res- 
thni?  room.  Olin's  "pel  project," 
is  almost  nr-r  completion.  The 
room  is  beine  covered  v. dth 
foam  rubber  mats.  6  bv  4 '.•  \ 
each  2  inches  thick  These  mats 
will  cover  the  walls  and  floor 
of  the  'animal  caRe."  Olin  said 

steps  to  improve  the  athletic 
equipment  situation.  The  "ani- 
mal c^Re"  should  be  completed 
by  the  beKinning  of  the  sprinjf 
semester.  ?:ivinn  the  prapplers 
plenty  of  time  to  "go  kmnk 
their  heads  against  a   wall." 


Fencers  Bow  to  Harvard; 
Defeat  Bradf  ord-Durf  ee 


las 


The     P.randei.s     feiu  ine    team 
coliiriin    with    a    17-lb    victor>' 
Sa!  iirdav.   Karlier  m  t  he 


iiiallv     l)roke     into    the 

over    P.radfoi  «i  I  )Mrfee 

week,   the   fencers   \Ki'Vv  nia  >- 

sacred   h>    a   relentless   Harvard    te..ro,   '>12.    i  tie    [.lauloio- 

Durfee  meet  wa.s  as  easy  a  victory   for  u.s  as  we  were  for 

the  ("rim.-^on. 


In  the  Bradford  Durfee  meet, 
Je  d  Abrams  won  all  three  of 
his   saber    matches    Jim    Levm 

son  the  captain,  won  his  three 
salK'r  matches  also  One  (;f  the 
most  pleasant  surprises  of  the 
evening  was  the  f)erformance 
of  Dick  Steintx^rg  Dick  is  only 
a  freshman  and  has  shown 
great  promise  in  his  previous 
matches  In  the  Bradford- 
Durfee  meet  SleinCK'rg  re?»cn^d 
his  peak  as  he  won  his  three 
foil   matches. 

The  Harvard  meet  was  a  dif 


out  the  whole  match .   Although 

we  lo.st  by  a  rather  humiliating 
score,  thus  was  a  tine  team  ef- 
fort. 


trounced  the  Non-Epicurean  }  ferent  story  The  Judges  were 
fiears.  4(5  2*1  The  third  place  '  out  to  avenge  an  earlier  loss 
.Nads  and  Bulls,  whio  are  ticni  !  to  the  Crimson  by  a  score  of 
with  2  1  records.  \xA\\  garnered    9  18      But  Harvard,  one  of  the 


Victories    this    past    v/eek     The 
Nads    beat    the    Nebishes.    42-28 


h>est  teams  in  the  area,  made  a 
travesty  of  the  match.  Harvard 
while  the  Fiulls  won  by  forfeit  j  is    not    anywhere    in    our    class 
over  the  Guys  and  Ed.  and  this  was  evident  through- 


Sport  Shorts 

Fd  Gastonguay  set  a  Dew 
YMri%  Indoor  Track  and 
Field  Games  meet  record  ».* 
he  ran  the  open  60ft  yard 
event  in  1:18.6.  He  bettered 
the  old  record  by  .8  seconds. 

In  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus meet  held  at  Roston 
(iarden  last  Saturday.  Fd 
came  in  fourth  in  the  open 
New  England  500  yard 
event,  won  by  Mottley  of 
Yale  in  a  record  55.5  sec- 
onds. 


LICTUKBS 

Tonight 

Ralph  Lapp 

Schwarti  Hall  —  8  P.M. 

Tomorrow 

Associate  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg 
Shapiro  Gym  —  8:15  P.M. 

-^  LJb  57/ 


\  3  R  A  R  V 


JUSTICE  MBETINO 

CoBtnirj  t«  p«p«lar  be- 
lief, The  Justice  does  hold 
illar  meetings.  The  flrst 
arragansa  of  the  second 
ther  will  be  held  this 
very  evening.  In  fact.  We 
welcome  all  students,  fac< 
ulty,  etc.  The  arrival  of 
freshmen  may  inspire  a  par- 
ty (i.e.  we  wish  some  fresh- 
men would  attend.) 
Mailman  basement — 7  P.M. 
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Faculty  Council  Votes  to  Eliminate 
Social   Science  1  As   Requirement 


Funeral  Oration 


—  Herbert  Marcuse. 


The  Hu.stained  efforts  t^)  abolish  Social  Science  I  are 
mo.^t  understandable;  they  are  also  most  regrettable  to 
tho.se  who  still  lK?lieve  that  "general  education*'  rias  .some 
content  and  function  which  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
departmental  si>eciali/alion.  If  the  course,  in  its  present 
form,   does    not    fulfill   this    function    (and    hardly    anyone 

would    deny    it),    the    reorgani -^ 

zation  of  the  course  could  have 


The  council  of  the  .school  of  .Social  Science  draft<^d  a  proposal  lo  eliminate  Social 
Science  I  as  a  general  retpiiremerit.  at  its  last  meeting.  The  i)roi)osal  must  now  go  to  the 
faculty  conmiittee  on  educational  [>oliey,  which  has  .scheduled  a  meeting  for  this  week. 
The  tinal  step  in  an  issue  such  as  this  is  a  general  faculty  meeting,  at  which  a  majority 
acceptance  nuist  be  obtained. 

The  Social  Science  Council  cor..;ists  of  the  chairmen  r,f  the  different  departnuMits  in 

the    .sch(K)l    of    Social     Srionce,^  

including  John  P   Roche 

•sion    was    on    the    ba.sis    of   ap    |  ment     feel     that     those    schools 
proval    or    disapproval    of    the  i  should  reinstate  their  programs 


been  di.scussed.  If  the  designa- 
tion of  the  course  in  the  cata- 
logue is  a  misnomer  (and  hard 
ly  anyone  would  deny  it),  the 
catalogue  designation  could 
have  l>een  changed 

Al)olition  of  the  course  elim- 
inates from  the  curriculum 
vital  areas  of  experience  and 
knowledge     winch     cannot      Ix* 


offered     by     departmental      in- 
struction. SS  I  was  conceived  as 
an  interde[)art mental  course, 
discussing    certain    deci.sive     is 
sues  and  developments  in  West 

j  ern    civilization    in    their    socio 
logical,  political.  I'cononuc,  and 
philosophical    im[)licati<)ns  and 
mterrclat  ioun    Thus    S.S  I   is  not 

i  I  ( ^i>ul  ni  II  I'li  Dti  Pii (])•  ^I  / 


chair- 
man. Raymond  S  Gingt  r.  Hob 
ert  A  Manners,  R  i  c  a  r  d  o  li. 
Morant  (now  on  leave,  to  be 
replaced  by  Abraham  Maslow). 
Morris  S  Schwartz.  Milton  I 
Vanger,  and  Richard  .S  Wt-ik- 
stein  The  proposal  did  n<»t 
receive  unanimous  acceptance 
from   this   Lxidy 

Alternative  Su^Kestions 

There  has  not  been  "any  as- 
signment of  a  specitic  reason 
given"  foi  .N  u  c  li  a  proposal 
Various  purposes  and  aUerna- 
tive  suggestions  afe  ctiirently 
It;  circulation  (  >ne  memher  of 
the    (oiiucil    f»'!t    l[v|!    thr    deci- 


principle  of  monopoly;  that  is.  i  to  establish  an  historical  back- 
the  history  department  h  e  1  d  i  ground  for  the  liberal  arts  stu- 
the  monopoly,  considering  that    dent 

all  students  must  take  Social  j  Heinz  Lubasz,  assistant  pro- 
Science  I  Agreeing  with  this  '  fes.sor  of  history,  conducted  a 
idea,  another  member  felt  that  \  student  poll  last  semester  con- 
Social  Science  I  was  a  mis- ,  cerning  the  evaluation  of  So- 
nomer,  since  it  was  only  a  his-cial  .Science  I  Owing  to  the 
tory  course  on  a   general   .scale     fact      that      an      unsubstantial 


CampusEnvironment  Committee 
E  xpanded,  Given  Permanent  Role 


The  feeling  is  that  in  order 
to  have  a  course  based  on  a 
general  survey  of  the  social 
S(  ieiu  es,  it  should  mcorpora'e 
all  fields,  as  it  did  once  before 
In  other  words  s<ime  rnetiihers 
ot  the  council  fee!  th.il  sirue 
most  la(  ulty  uieintx-i  ,  would 
not  -A  ant  to  take  [)ait  m  a  i  f- 
vi\al  of  the  "old  prot;raru."  the 
smaller,  selected  cour-;es  would 

otiil      [\\i-    l)etler    e<iiiC,it  loU.i!    eX- 

[)er  lerice. 

•Taptive  .Audience" 


Most    of    the    history    de[)arl 

menl    believes   that    the    idea    of 

rr,,  .       I    /•         ii       /-.  T-       •  .   /.  11  111.1  ■  tt»«'f"e    shouldn't     l>e    any    cap 

The  student-faculty   (  ampus   I',nvironnient  (  onin^.i!t"e  tias  been  «'xpanded  and  given  :  tive    audiences.'      referring    to 

announced     at    last 


administrat<»r  commit  t 


ee 


permanefit      status,     Student     Council      President     Victor    Hausner 
We(iiie.s«iay*s  Student  Union  meeting 

Hausner  termed  the  formation  of  this  sttnient  -  faculty 
"major  step  toward  the  better  functioning  ot  an>    university." 

The  committee,  originally   established   to  discuss  tlie  (questions  surrounding  [larietai 
hours,     has     instead     considered^ ._     __       

C  <  »  1  I  V  «•  I  1 1 1 1  •  ^ 


.So<ial     .Science     I     as     a     large 
class     re<iuireinent.     is    a     falla 
Ciou^   ./lit     In   rebuttal    to   Otli- 
er  schools   have  discarded   their 
introdu*  tory  s«K'ial  science  pro 
gram,     so    why     don't     we'""       ~ 
■.orue    iiienil)eis    of    this    de{)arl 


I- 1  „  ^ . 


I 


amount  ha\e  l>een  returned  Ut 
this  date,  the  Social  Science 
Council  did  not  consider  the 
results  of  Dr  I.ubas/.'s  ques- 
tionnaire .'\s  <»f  this  date  oxer 
90  [)vr  cent  are  'in  favor  '  (»f 
ha\ini4    Social    Science    I 

Tfie  rnajoi  alternati\;'  p!  tri 
in  coii>;di';  ation  ituoUc-,  'vv-o 
lists  from  whicli  the  students 
may  choose  then  Ivs*)  vear  so- 
cial science  pt()t,'[am  The  'it-.t 
list  uicliido  fuiniaiily  hi>Io(y 
courses,  ail  ant  hit)pol(»>4y  cou  i  >e 
with  an  historical  approai  h, 
and  several  politics  courses. 
llw  second  list  incl-,ide^  semes- 
ter courses  m  socioioijv.  ar',- 
thropology,  economics,  and  psy- 
chology 

Petitions 

A(  present  several  members 
of  the  cla^-  "f  'K4  are  drawmg 
up  a  petition  to  keep  Social 
.Silence  I  as  part  of  Ku-  gi-n- 
eial    education    progr. un 


i»v-   •  *r  ' 


L .«•>«.    iii:^ 


the  caiTipus  enviromnent 

The  new  members  of  the 
C<^»mmittee.  not  mentioned  in 
the  last  issue  of  tot  Justice,  are 
K.ibhi  Leornrd  /.Km.  As«HMa1e 
Dean  of  Studefit  .Affairs.  Mat 
hew  Sijan,  advisor  to  the  fresh- 
man clas-s.  and  I'eaii  Charnow 
•65 

I><Mn    of   Stud  -fits    Kermit    C 
M  >ri  is-ey    has    .-stated    that    the 
faculty   a'^Murust rative   commit 

lee    wil!    der    carefilly    the 

fin  iings     of     the     Kn\  MoiiMient 
r.M,,r,.ittrr.     .H::',-'-""^'-     retnirted 
at     the     meet  uui      Hau.sner     be 
lieves    that     the    administ  ra  1 1  \e 

..  ...II       ri'  ' 

C  v*ri'ii"i"i  .  itv  «.-       w  m      nniovs       lilt        1' 

commendations  of  the   Environ 
ment    ComnuLLec,    he    said    last 


Wednesday 

The    reasons    of 
t  ra  t'  »i  -,  <ji  id   f  e,  ij  1 '  s 
desirint^     a     re«l;i(  t 
house     hour-,     are 
clear,     .iccor  i HI t; 
One    (I'je.stion    not 
toriiv   an^wetf(i    i^ 


th<"    adrnitiis 
in*-(o  I  >ei  >   foi 
;on     in     open 
not     entirely 
lo      liausner 
_\  '■!     s.ai  I  -.far 
w'leti'ci     the 


university  should  sanctio'i,  aii!i 
liberal  paru^'al  rules.  the 
cliange  of  attitude-,  oi-  tile  part 
of    college    shideio,    i,f    th,'    lad 


the    bookstore    and    the   library 

I'.rtca^e    !'ie    difficulties    of    stu- 
d'-O*     I.  .«del  -,    di-M   iiSsing    tli«      (iia- 

turi'\      .md     1  ru--t  u  ort  hi  riess     of 
the    Brandeis   students 

The  !iieiiioer:j  of  th'-'  coinniit- 
tee  are  also  concerned  \\\\\\  tl-.at 
a^[>er!    of   t1ie    (.«iopus    eruiroti- 
(Contiti  n'd  ()>}  Pn'ii-  t]  I 


^l rccdoni  Fast'  to  Feed 
!\eiir()es  in  the  Sou t h 


fifteen   years  lun.-enuMg   scxuil 
mores. 

Another  ,aspec!  of  ihe  campus 
(Mivironmcn,  of  coin  i  rn  o  the 
rnem!)t'is    of    the    comnutlee    is 

i  .  il,  i  .J  ■      A, 

s  h  o  \^'  r  1    by 
dents     Lar 


and  Game 


1 1 


ghlig!^^ 


I  I 


r 

>  L 


,1 


.->../ V —  *>  - 


■  t-- -....• 

;ome    Brandeis    stu 
e   .-^caie     iheft.>     from 


Fun 

To 

Big  Weekend 

T!ie   Phoenix   S"nk»erH    :\   folk 
slUgui>4     li    lo     iiiiesi     i'oi      .iijoo. 
hiyhlitfht    Winter    V/cck;  rid     tlie 
year  s  first    big  organi/.cd  social 


('nlle^.'-es    t }irou^''}iout    tlie    country 
national  effort   to  .-,uj)}ily    neoded   foo 


a 


•Vi 


;  I  -^  I 


\\'e(hies(ia\  .    Feluuar>     Jb.    The 

for    I'^reedoni,*'    uas    initiated   at 


will  part  Icii^aN' 
I    to   .N'eiMoe^   II!    ' 

jtroject.  known 
l^ramjeis    ia-^f    ve 


in 
he 
,cs 
ir. 


I  )rdinated+ 
lirandeis 


IMASA  Officials  Cancel 
Talk  at  Southern  Meeting 

The  chief  administrator  of  the  National  .Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  refused  to  .^{>eak  l)efore  a  segregated 
meeting  in  Jackson.  Mi.ssisaippi  January  28  in  resi>onse  to 
protest.H  from  the  Student  Nonviolent  Cx.rdinating  ^^^'^-\'^2^''^'pllir!n\\^^^^^^ 

mittee    (SNCO  ^       -^- [lounges   of   East   Quadrangle   is 

meeting      "thereby       ind^aling ,  scht-duled 

lea  lures    a    no  me 


ii'.il     i>     now     t  ten  It; 

(?»»     .     n;*!  ii>nal    Oa:iU) 

s!  I  iden  !  s 

T  >  })r  >v  ide  the  food,  students 
indh.ite  m  .ei\..(n(»'  t^ial  ttiev 
will  not  eal  one  meal  for  wiiuh 
th<>  have  alii'ady  paid  Thc 
cMiiit.!'-  cateteria  uiii  then  d; 
\'er'  'h''  "^'"'it*"  th. .'!*  \".'0'i!d  h..*'.c 
been  used  for  cafeteria  fornt  to 
the  Brandeis  University  Fast 
for  FriM'dom"  fund  The  Bran 
deis  organization  will  then,  with 
the  help  of  professional  buyers, 
purcha.so  the  flour,  grain  and 
other      needed      staples       T  h  e 


pat 


«).i 


eatlonal     Ulogr.eu. 
1.1  ^)iie>     hi     tittle     UKiKaled      i  1 1  (« t 

o\cr  (iOOO  students  will  paiti.i- 
pate  in  !.hc  fa•^t  The  t..,ui  vvill 
then  he  shipped  to  .SN("C  and 
CORK  distnhution  (enors  in 
Cireenwood  and  Cant;)n.  ,Mi>  i>- 
>ippi  and  Sel.ma,  Aiahama. 
There  it  will  l>o  distributed  to 
Negroes,  who  after  a  e\ere 
winter  face  virtual  starvation. 
Many  have  been  displaced  by 
machines  in  th(»  cotton  fields, 
and  others  have  been  denied 
state  aid  because  of  attempts  to 


James  Webb.  NASA  head, 
and  Congressman  George  P. 
Miller  (D-uai  )  chairman  of  the 
House  Space  and  Astronatics 
Committee,  were  scheduled  to 
appear  before  a  special  wel- 
come dinner  for  the  Missi.«»8ippi 


State  Legislature  sponsored  by 
the  Jackson  Chamber  of  Com-   Lewis  .said,    because   a   meeting 
yj^^j.pp  i  closed    to    all    except    members 

John     Lewis.     Chairman     of  of    the    state    legislature,    local 
SNCC.  wired  Webb  and  Miller  officials  and  Chamber  members 
that  it  was  "inappropriate  and   neces.sarily 
Inexcusable"     for     government 
official  to  honor  a  segregated 


l^overnii.v.iv  ^^^^^  .  -.  ,       »aiuraay    — 

Lewis  urged  the  space  chiefs  ^jg^j^^^^^gu  ^^^^^  against  Colby 
to  cancel  rather  than  to  cau.se  j^^  j  3Q  ^^^  ^  semi-formal 
•open  protests"   in  Jack.son.         j  dance    in    Kutz    with    music   by 

Negroes  would  not  be  per- j  Tito"  S:hwartz.  Curfews  for 
mitted    to    attend    the    meeting 


event,    to   take    place    February 

14   16 

Friday  evening  there  will  be 

a    special    menu    to    tie    in    with 

the      .Swiss    Chalet"    theme    of 

Saturday's    dance     Later   there 

will  l>e  tobogganing  in  Newton   Teamsters  Union  has  agreed  to    register  and  vote    In  Sunffower 

Centre,  or  rolier  skating  if  the    ship     the     L    d     to     the     South   county.  Mississippi,  the  home  of 

"free   of   charge"  I  Senator     Eastland,      there     has 

The  Brandeis  gr«iup  is  akso  been  absolutely  no  work  for 
working  in  conjunction  with  a  males  since  the  cotton  picking 
numl>er  of  national  civil  rights  ended,  and  there  will  be  no 
organizatioi.s  The  progrsrr.  i.^  work  until  late  March  or  early 
endorstni    by    President    .\bram    April 

L   Sachar.  National  Student  As-        [^^^^    ^,^^^   ^^^^    gQ.^^    ^,^    ^^^ 
sociation.    National    A^s.sociation    Brandeis    student    body    ab- 
stained  from  one  dinner  meal 


excluded    Negroes 
The     state     does     not     permit  ^  k  n  o  c  k  on  Wood  at  7  p.m. 
I'Contiuwed  on  Page  G)  Seifer. 


for  the  Advancement  of  Color-  ^ ^ _ 

women  will   he  extended   until   ed    People.  Student   Nonviolent  The  money  rea^li zed  was  u.sed To 

2  30am  I  Coordinating    Committee.    Con-  ^^^.^d    4500   lbs     of   f«K>d    to    the 

Igress    of    Racial    Equality.    Na-  Mississippi     Delta     area      Next 

tional   Student   Christian   A-sso-  ^g^k  sign  up  sheets  will  l^e  cir- 

ciation     and     the     B'nai     Brith  culated    in    all    dormitories    for 
Hillel    Foundation                           i  students   to   indicate   that    they 

'      Over  280  colleges  have  been  will    participate    in    this    year's 

contacted  and  asked  to  partici-  program. 


On  Sunday  there  will  be 
brunch  in  the  dining  halls  at 
10  30,  the  Phoenix  Singers  in 
the    afternoon,    and    the    movie 

in 
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Statement  of  Principles 

It  is  lustoniary  for  a  new  Justice  editorial  board  to 
make  some  sort  of  st;itemeiit  of  principles  in  this  section 
of  its  first  issue.  We  shall  oj^erate  under  the  same  rules 
used  hy  our  predecessors.  Unsij^nied  editorials  rep^sent 
ihe  (pinion  of  three-quartri  s  of  the  mt-^mbcrs  of  the  edi- 
torial beard.  All  other  comments  rellect  thc^  opinions  of 
those  who  siKii  their  names  to  articles  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  the  editors.  Letters  to  the 
edit(»r  must  \^  signed  but  may  be  printed  anonymously  if 
the  writer  does  not  wish  to  disclose  his  identity.  News 
stories,  when  not  signed,  are  thought  to  include  objectively 
true  statements  only. 

Hut  these  rules  are  less  imjK)riiint  than  the  goals 
which  the  editors  hold  for  the  Justice.  We  believe  that 
critical  thinking  must  not  stop  outside  the  classroom  and 
the  library  dm^r.  The  Justice,  therefore,  intends  to  provide 
for  the  members  of  the  Brandeis  community  further  op- 
pc»rluiiities  io  exercise  their  critical  capacities.  We  h(>i)e 
lo  otier  our  contributors  a  loi  um  and  our  readers  an  annex 
t<.  Wiv  market  place  of  uieas  ol  the  classrooms  and  library, 
it  IS  tdi  this  reason  that  we  wt'lome  reviews  of  lectures, 
movus,  shows  and  Uniks  that  are  both  descriptive  and 
analyiicai  At  the  same  time  we  intend  to  make  a  con- 
certed eltorl  to  fiicouiage  and  i>ublish  original  material 
ot  the  sort  that  will  encouiagf  our  rtaders  to  consider 
seriously  nn|><»rtanl  contem}K»rary  anii  intellectual  pr.;l>- 
Jems.  Perhaps  we  snail  even  anno>  .-^ome  people  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  feel  comi)elle<l  to  write  replies.  We  hope 
our  editorials  vmII  occasionally  perform  the  same  function. 

We  intend  to  print  on  our  news  i>age  stories  which 
are  <.f  interest  and/or  imjK»rtance  (direct  and  indirect)  to 
large  segments  <»f  the  Brandeis  community.  We  shall  not 
exdude  articles  merely  l»ecause  they  bring  lo  light  facts 
that  are  lu.t  favorable  to  tho.se  in  i)osilions  of  responsi- 
bility: neither  shall  we  exclude  those  which  reflect  posi- 
tively   on   these   people. 

Since  editorials  are  no  more  than  the  printed  opini(»ns 
of  people  'A  ho  hapi)en  to  l)e  editors,  we  are  unable  to 
j»r..m!^e  that  we  >hidl  present  in  these  columns  a  compre- 
h.e!!S!^e  an<i  iK'rm;nu'nt  con^i-teney;  (»ur  opinions  are  no 
more  immunt  to  change  than  those  of  (»ur  generally  open- 
minde(l  readers.  One  belief  is  basic:  we  shall  consider  a 
uiti\(  isity  to  U'  an  institutiiui  dedicated  to  learning  in  its 
various  forms,  an  institution  composed  (tf  teachers  and 
students.  We  Inlieve  that  all  others  ass'.K'iated  with  b  uni- 
versity are  hired  for  the  sole  puriK)se  of  .serving  the  mem- 
bers uf  the.^e  two  groups. 

We  feel  no  (.bligation  to  limit  our  e<litorial  -omments 
to  those  concerning  rampus  developments,  altliougls  most 
will  probably  i>e  of  direct  r**1evance  to  this  campus. 

Watch  this  space  for  further  developments. 

Winter  Weekend 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  Winter  W^eekend  Com- 
mittee ff>r  their  accomplishment  of  what  would  .seem  to  be 
a  difficult  task.  In  past  years,  the  Weekend  committees 
have  \H^n  criticized  for  inviting  entertainers  of  "big- 
name"  reputation,  and  rewarding  them  with  rather  large 
?»ums  of  money.  It  ha.s  been  .suggested  that  les.ser  known 
enieruttiners  of  comparable  talent  could  be  located  and 
hire<i  for  the  weekend  at  more  rea.sonable  prices,  thus 
offering  the  Brandeift  students  more  for  their  money. 
This  year's  Weekend  Commit t€?e  seemeci  to  have  reached 
some  kind  of  compromise:  it  has  hired  a  group  without  a 
national  reputation  for  a  price  higher  than  that  paid  in 
the  past.  We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  Phoenix 
Singers. 


Civilization  and  its  Discontents 


One  of  the  few  "traditions"  at  Brandeis 
is  the  encounter  of  the  freshman  class  with 
Professors  Edgar  Johnson  and  Frank  Man- 
uel in  Social  Science  1.  Soon,  it  is  said,  this 
practice  is  to  come  to  an  end.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  that  a  step  of  such  projwrtions 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  most 
clear  a'ld  urgent  necessity  behind  it.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
General  Education  requirements  in  every 
ca.se,  but  it  does  seem  that  in  Social  Science 
1  we  have  a  particularly  valuable  course, 
one  whose  loss  would  have  incalculable 
effects  on  the  historical  perspective  of  fu 
ture  classes  at  Brandeis. 

Let  us  begin  by  granting  the  validity  of 
some  of  the  criticisms  made:  *'Social  Sci- 
ence 1"  is  perhaps  too  ambitious  a  title,  in 
that  the  course  as  it  stands  does  not  con- 
stitute an  adequate  introduction  to  the 
various  social  sciences.  Moreover,  the 
course  is  often  rushed,  since  even  a  yeaf 
does  not  seem  ade<piate  to  discuss  in  depth 
all  or  most  of  tlie  problems  rai.sed  by  Drs. 
Johnson  and  Manuel. 

These  difficulties,  however,  should  not 
lead  us  into  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the 
bathwater.  The  "rushed"  nature  of  the 
course  could  [>e  alleviated  by  more  discus- 
sion meetings,  perhaps,  but  in  any  case  it 
is  more  important  during  tl  e  freshman 
year  to  begin  to  raise  crucial  questions, 
rather  than  attempt  to  supj)ly  all  the 
answers.  Neither  of  the  two  lecturers  ever 
claimed  to  [)erform  the  latter  task.  More- 
over, the  question  of  the  course's  title 
strikes  us  as  relatively  sophistic.  If  what 
is  desired  is  a  greater  variety  of  approach- 
es, this  could  be  accomplished  by  utilizing 
the  talents  of  the  many  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists, anthroi:H)logists,  political  scien- 
tists, et  al.,  present  on  this  campus.  In  fact. 
Dr.  John.son  now  does  this  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  first  half  of  the  cofirse;  and 
Dr.  Manuel,  for  his  part,  admirably  con- 
trasts divergent  approaches  to  the  Weber 
thesis,  for  example.  If  these  efforts  are 
thought  inade<}uate,  one  solution  might  In- 
to extend  the  coutse  for  a  .second  year, 
during  which  time  the  students  would  be 
presentfHl  with  a  wide  range  of  methcKlo- 
logica'  and  substantive  prcx:e<lures  in  the 
.scK-ial  .sciences. 

in  any  event,  however,  a  full-year  course 
on  "the  development  of  Western  thought 
and  institutions"  strikes  us  as  indisj>en.s- 
able.  Whatever  its  defects  -  -  many  of  which 
can  l>e  remedied  —  it  does  provide  the 
freshman  with  s(»me  perspective  into  which 
he  can  fit  all  the  social  science,  humanities 
and  creative  arts  courses  he  takes  later  on. 
\Ji.' I ♦  u ,M , ♦    -»♦    i««»4jt    -1    lkukii<-    nnrt*»rstandinir   of 

the  roots  of  his  civilization,  a  student  will 
find  these  c<turses  not  nearly  as  meaningful 
a.s  would  otherwi«ie  V>e  thp  r:»«ie  That  Har- 
vard recently  dr'jpp)e*d  its  "History  I" 
course,  incidentally,  does  not  neces.sarily 
mean  that  Brandeis  should  follow:  a  wrong 
deci>5ion  remains  wrong  no  matter  how- 
many  "prestige"  schfK)ls  make  it. 

In  recent  years,  in  fact,  the  tendency  to 
sjKH'ialize  and  fragmentize  areas  of  knowl- 
edge has  become  overwhelming.  C.  F.  Snow 
was  wrong;  there  are  far  more  than  two 
cultures,  and  the   gap  among   them    grows 


wider  every  day.  This  tendency  may  be 
seen  in  the  "publish  or  perish"  policy  of 
nearly  all  universities  today  (when  carried 
to  extremes,  as  it  often  is),  or  in  the  dil- 
letantism  of  the  Brandeis  undergraduate, 
whose  program  often  consists  vf  "course- 
hopping"  from  one  subject  to  another, 
without  any  coherent  purpose  or  guiding 
ideal.  In  our  view,  this  is  a  bad  business, 
since  what  is  needed  above  all  today  are 
people  with  a  broad  grasp  of  reality;  not 
pseudo-scholars  confining  themselves  to 
some  little  corner,  doing  research  on  sub- 
jects neither  useful  nor  even,  in  many 
cases,  communicable.  In  this  connection,  a 
course  in  Eastern  thought  and  institutions 
at  this  university  seems  to  us  an  extremely 
valuable  idea;  it  would  form  a  useful  sup- 
plement to  Social  Science  1  and  would  be- 
gin to  remedy  a  basic  gap  in  our  cur- 
riculum. 

For  even  if  Social  Science  I  is  not  as  all- 
encompassing  as  its  title  might  indicate  — - 
and  it  must  be  repeated  here  that  both 
halves  of  the  course,  in  their  own  way,  are 
remarkably  eclectic  —  its  fundamental 
grounding  in  the  historical  provides  a  nec- 
essary counterweight  to  the  ethereal  char- 
acter of  .so  many  courses  at  Brandeis.  Even 
so  valuable  an  undertiiking  as  the  history 
of  ideas  is  inadequate  without  a  prior  un- 
derstanding of  "the  key  factors  which  have 
shaj>ed  the  develoi)ment  of  Western  society 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world" 
(catalog  description  of  S<h'.  Sci.  I)  —  in  a 
historical-institutional  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual sen.se. 

Indeed,  history  may  reveal  to  us  a  "Iwid 
con.science"  —  it  can  point  out  alternatives 
to  what  was  done  in  the  past,  and  even  if 
these  possibilities  could  not  have  l)een 
realized  at  the  time,  they  open  the  door  to 
new  ways  of  doing  things  today.  The  p*>int 
of  Social  Science  I.  as  of  any  course  in 
Western  thought  and  development,  d(H\s 
not  consist  only  in  "the  facts"  themsehes 
but  in  the  ordering  of  the  facts  into  long- 
range  historical  trends.  A  factual  back- 
ground is  neces.^ary,  of  course;  but  over 
and  above  this  is  the  attempt  (tf  Social 
Science  I  to  approach  history  vi.'^cer.Rlly.  in 
a  preliminary  attempt  (for  that  is  what  it 
must  neces.sarily  be)  to  understand  the 
interplay  of  social,  economic  and  intellec- 
tual forces  in  shaping  world  history.  Only 
with  such  an  understanding  can  we  ad- 
vance to  the  next  stxtge  of  analysis  —  to  see 
what  iM)ssibilities  lie  ahead  of  us,  an<l  what, 
if  anything,  we  can  do  to  .solve  the  crucial 
issues  facing  us  today. 

Never  have  the  chfjices  been  so  momen- 
tous: total  destruction  on  the  one  haml,  in 
which  "the  survivors  would  envy  the  <lead" 
(as  J.  F.  Kennedy  said),  vs.  .Mails fact ior» 
•ATu]  Hevelonment  of  human  iK)tentiali- 
ties  on  a  hitherto  undreametl  of  scale.  Only 
with  a  firm  understanding  of  history  can 
we  even  l>egin  to  face  these  alternatives  in- 
telligently. As  the  truism  has  it,  if  you 
don't  have  eyes  to  see  with  you'll  nee<l  them 
to  weep  with. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  strongly  urge 
that  Social  Science  I  l>e  retfiined  (or  ex- 
panded) as  a  required  cr>u rse  of  all  iresh- 
men  at  Brandeis  University. 


The  Bright  Side  of  Things 


STUDENT  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS 
February  27 — Executive  Board. 
March  5 — Comicil  MenberA. 


The  l[>est  news  to  come  ou'  of  la.st  week's 
sf>arsely-atteiid('d  Student  rni<»ii  njectir.g  is 
the  announcement  that  four  students  are  to 
be  included  c^n  the  now-permanent  (  ampus 
Environment  Committee. 

The  presence  of  student.s  on  the  commit- 
tee represents  a  belated  but  welcome  recog- 
nition of  the  relevance  and  importance  of 
the  views  of  students  concerning  their  own 
problem.s.  The  events  following  last  spring's 
announcement  limiting  Fast  Quadrangle 
residence  to  sophomores  Is  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  errors  that  can  l>e 
made  when  administrators  neglect  to  con- 
sult student  opinion  before  making  a  deci- 
sion. 

The  decision  to  create  a  freshman  quad- 
rangle, made  over  widespread  student  op- 
position is  another  that  has  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  brought  forth  the  desired  results. 

We  hope  that  another  mistake  of  this 
sort  will  not  occur.  According  to  Dean  of 
Students  Kemriit  Morrissey,  the  Faculty 
Administrative  Committee  (of  which  the 
Campus  Environment  Committee  is  a  sub- 
committee) plans  to  consider  carefully  the 


findings  of  the  committee,  and  th^"  minority 
report,  if  there  is  one. 

The  Environment  Committee,  formed 
last  December,  is  wisely  c<^)nsidering  {>ari- 
etal  hours  as  only  one  of  many  factors  that 
comprise  the  "campus  environment,"  Pri- 
vacy, and  the  lack  of  it,  are  not  the  only 
problems  facing  Brandeis  students,  nor 
may  they  be  considered!  in  isolation  from 
these  others. 

Lest  our  readers  believe  that  we  have  no 
complaints  about  the  committee,  we  must 
express  our  disappointment  with  the  way 
m  which  the  student  mem.bers  of  the  com- 
mittee were  chosen. 

The  President  of  Student  Council  right- 
fully deser^res  his  place  on  th  committee. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  Student  Council  Housing  Committee. 
One  member  was  chosen  from  among  sev- 
eral who  indicated  their  interest  by  placing 
their  names  on  a  sign-up  sheet.  Without 
questioning  the  qualifications  of  the  fourth 
member  of  the  committee,  we  must  chal- 
lenge the  rather  haphitzard  manner  in 
which  the  choice  was  made. 


Ifliferview:  L««nmrd  Zion 


Looking  at  Brandeis  'Living' 


WBRS  Steps  Up  AcHvities 

By  BERT  FOER 

The  big  mystery  —  the  one  they're  whispering  about 
in  men's  rooms  and  shunning  in  open  conversation  —  can  por  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  functions  of  the  Dean  of  Residence  have  been  sub- 

now  be  clarified.  Where  do  you  find  WBRS,  the  campus  sumed    under   those   to   be   performed    by    Leonard  Zion    recently  appointed  Associate 
radio  station?  The  answer  is  threefold.  You  can  find  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
studios  in  the  basement  of  Mailman  Hall.  You  can,  if  you 
live  anywhere  on  campus  except  in  the  Castle  or  East 
Quadrangle,  listen  to  the  WBRS^ 


Celia  Ussak 


programs  on  your  radio  at  650 
kc.  But,  mo8t  mysterious,  wtiat 
do  you  do  If  you  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs? And  the  answer  is,  you 
wait.  But  only  for  another 
week.  Greg  Binus,  Station  Mas- 
ter, is  contacting  th«»  tel»*phone 
company,  and  that  noble  insti- 
tution will  be  installing  the 
necessary  transmitters  wittiin 
the  week. 

What  caused  the  big  dtlay? 
This  answer  is  only  twofold. 
The  chief  problem  has  been 
technical.  It  is  a  massive  job  to 
transport  a  radio  station  to  new 
studios,  especially  when  one 
technician  must  do  nearly  all 
the  work  (a  garland  to  Dan 
Graboi).  But  the  special  nature 
of  the  Brandeis  radio  system 
augments  the  task.  You  don't 
hear  WBRS  by  picking  radio 
iKruves  out  of  the  air;  rather  you 
hook  into  your  house  (or  more 
accurately,  dorm)  current  and 
pick  UD  a  carrier  current 
brought  from  Mailman  Hall  by 
telephone  lines  Such  a  system 
requires  a  transmitter  in  each 
dorm,  and  here  we  enter  the 
second     fold     of     the     problem, 

money. 

Finances 

"East  Quandrangle  will  he 
covered  as  soon  as  finances  per- 
mit," read  part  of  a  Gaiette 
ar  icle  last  week  What  this 
means  seems  to  depend  on 
whom  you  are  talking  *<»  .At  the 
y>resenl  time,  ttiere  is,  as  Mr 
Lloyd  MeektT.  sponsor  of  the 
station.  f»xplain«'<i.  no  financial 
problem  But  as  C.iv^  Bimis 
says,  then*  is  no  lofit(«'r  a  nioiicy 
problem  and  at  the  same  tun»' 
there  is.  To  explicate  WBRS 
had  installed  a  new  tran.smitter 
in  North  A.  and  wlu-n  it  worked 
we!!,  prepared  to  buy  similar 
transmitters  for  the  t'astie  and 
F  -^1  But  these  cost  $1  10  apiece 
and  trhe  station  didn't  have  the 
money.  It  still  doesn't  But  it 
was  discovertKi  (dfus  rx  ma- 
china)  that  a  number  of  old 
transmitters,  thmighl  beyond 
help,  could  be  repaired  and 
used,  and  this  is  what  will  now 
happen  There  is  another  aspect 
to  the  financial  problem  The 
station  has  presented  U)  Dr. 
Sachar  a  budget  of  appr^xi 
mately  ^5000,  which  would  al 
low  it  to  obtain  tlie  professional 
tcwiches  necessary  (or  a  koikI 
radio  station.  Its  still  waiting 
to  hear. 

The  peculiar  system  of  broad 
castiof  emplayed  by  WBRS  in- 
volves more  prt»blems  than  wir- 
ing and  obtaming  transmitters 
The      transmitters     themselves 
are     «msUblc     and     subject     to 
fluctuation  in  quality,  with  the 
result    that    a    constantly    good 
output   ii  difficult  to  mamtam 
This  sometimes  means  that  one 
part  of  a  dorm  will  receive  well 
and   another   part   won't     Read 


lers  and  a  crew  of  one,  the  pro- 
blem is  obvious.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  carrier  current  sys- 
tem,  there  is  a  constant  back 


ground  humming  which  cannot  viously  been  under  the  aegis  of 

be  eliminated.  The   final   solu-  «  university  official, 

tion,  of  course,  is  for  the  station  This  is  not  io  say  that  uean 

to   "go   FM."   Greg   Binus   opti-  Zion  conceives  of  his  office  aa 

mistically     thinks     the     station  a  position  from  which  he  is  to 

will  l>e  able  to  apply  for  an  FM  manufacture   a    "total   environ- 

license   this   year.  ment."    He    is    concerned    with 

Increased  Service  fostering     an     enlargement     of 

student   affairs,    in   response   to 

In  the  meantime    WBRS  wiU  student  articulated     needs     and 

attempt  to  improve  and  increase  desires.     Perhaps     ttie     core    of 

its   present   services     Lines    will  Oean  Zion's  attitude  toward  his 

be    installed    ^is    week    to    the  role  is  that  it  is  about  time  Uiat 

auditoriums     in    Schwartz     and  it   is    recognized    that   "the   stu- 

Olin  Sang    for    direct    coverage  dent    is   a    human    being";    that 

(Continued  on  Page  7)  what  is  needed  is  "an  affirma- 


Dean  Zion's  office  will,  of  course,  continue  to  accommodate  people  with  "housing" 
problems.  The  point  of  the  new  appointment,  however,  was  to  locate  as  an  administra- 
tor  someone  who  would  fill  (and  at  the  same  time  create)  the  position  of  Dean  of  Rest- 

dence    as    "residence"    now    is|, 

conceived.    Dean   Zion   will   at- 

tion   of  his  existence   as  a   hu-   community.  Students,  he  feels, 
man  being   '  This  implies  an  ap     often  constitute  the  group  most 


Dean  Zion  will  at 
tempt  to  administer  more  as 
pects  of  "living"  than  have  pre 


Lapp  to  Open  High  Table 
With  Talk  on  'Arsenal 

"America's  Nuclear  Arsenal"  is  the  subject  of  to- 
night's speech  by  Ralph  K.  Lapp,  nuclear  physicist  tJlout 
e.xpert,  inaugurating  the  first  High  Table  discussion  of 
nuclear  strategy. 

Dr.  I>app  was  a  memoer  of  the  Manhattan  project 
during  World  War  II  and  later  served  with  the  Defense 
Department  He  is  credited  with^ 
enlightening    the    public 


about 
the  dangers  of  fallout  and  nu- 
clear testing  He  hc*-^  written  on 
such  topics  as  space  explora- 
tion, nuclear  weapons,  fallout, 
radiation  tia/ards,  civil  de 
fens*'  and  nuclear  jx»licy  In 
1957  L)r  Lapp  wrote  The  Voy- 
age of  the  Lucky  Dragon,  the 
story  of  a  Japanese  fishing  boat 
exposed  to  the  fallout  of  an 
American  hydrogtm  bomb  His 
most  recent  tK>oks  include  Man 
and  ^pacr  the  Next  Pelade,  a 
critical  view  of  the  space  ef- 
fort, and  Kill  and  Overkill:  The 
Strategy  of  Annihllatlan.  The 
latter  concerns  security  in  the 
missile  age  and  focuses  on  ac- 
cidental war.  stockpiles,  arms 
control,    and   disarmament 

Schedule 

Dr  I^pp  had  lunch  with 
members  of  the  faculty  this 
2f»ern"-f^  ■*♦  twelve  and  met 
with  a  faculty  s*^minar  on  nu- 
clear strategy  at  three-thirty. 
Tomorrow  he  will  lunch  with 
interested  studenU  and  will 
meet  with  the  student  seminar 
at  three-thirty.  Both  the  lunch 
and  seminar  will  be  in  the 
Club  Louage  of  the  Sherman 
Stttdent  Center  Students  in 
terested  in  dining  with  ur 
Lapp  should  contact  Dean  L 
Milton  Sacks  as  soon  as  p^i 
ble    Dr    Sacks  said.  "Luncheon 

and  dinner  may   »^<^^^^  ^^^^wl 
who    are    not    membc...    of    -ne 

.seminars  who  want  to  meet  the 

speaker" 

Dean    Sa*  Rn.    dirortor    of    the 
Table,   said   that   altbouKb 


the    faculty    was    slow    to    sub- 
scril>e    to    the     seminar,     there 
were  over  thirty  candidates  for 
the     student     seminar      He     cut 
this  down  lo  atK)ut  twenty   stu 
dents     Al><)ut   half  of  the   mem 
IxTS  are   memt>ers  of  the   Bran 
deis    Peace    Group     The    mem 
t>er8    of     the    seminar     are    ex 
pected   to   prepare   for   sessions 
by    reading     from     a     prepared 
bibliography  and  to  attend  ses- 
sions   with    other   experts   later 
in  the  semester. 

Future  Speakers 

The  second  High  Table  guest 
will  be  Donald  Brennan,  siraie- 
gist  and  president  of  the  Hud- 
son In.stitute  He  will  discuss 
"Nuclear  and  Non  Nuclear  Na- 
tional Strategies"  on  February 
25.  Later  speakers  will  be 
A  m  i  t  a  i  Etzioni  speaking  on 
"Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
—  _*.  -T^^  Limit;  *?'  Negotia- 
tion." Seymour  Melman  speak- 
ing on  "The  Economic  and  So- 
cial Aspects  of  Alternative  Se- 
curity Policy.  '  and  a  final  ses- 
sion on  "The  Politics  of  Arma 
ment   and  Disarmament." 


preciation  of  a  t>asic  'existen 
tial'  problem:  the  need  for  the 
recognition  of  intere.sts  and  the 
promotion  of  activities  beyond 
the  strictly  academic.  This  in 
turn  points  to  an  institutional 
problem:  the  absence  of  insti- 
luliuualized  channels  through 
Which  students  can  express 
their  desires  and  make  sugges- 
tions directed  toward  genera) 
LIniversity  policy.  Dean  Zion 
feels  that  the  sen.se  of  regular- 
i/.(?d  modes  of  intra  university 
communication  produced  a 
feeling  of  frustration,  that  all 
attempts  to  participate  mean- 
ingfully in  campus  life  took  on 
the  aspect  of  futile  gestures. 
Tliis  in  turn  breed-  apat.hy,  and 
the  opting  out  of  the  commun- 
ity: the  library  becomes,  as  it 
were,  the  last  resort.  It  is  to  the 
"personal"  problem  of  anomie 
and  vague  discontent,  and  to 
the  insitutional  problem  of  try- 
ing to  structure  effci'tive  chan- 
nels of  communication,  that 
Dean  Zion  will  direct  most  of 
his  efforts. 

"Maximizing  Options" 

All  the  solutions  winch  liie 
Dean  is,  and  will  be,  consider 
ing,  stem  from  one  concept:  ttie 
need  to  "maximize  options"; 
th'U  is  to  mak*'  nvrtilable  more 
opportunities  for  more  people 
to  do  more  thir.gs  And  essential 
to  ttiis  IS  his  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  University  Dean 
Zson  feels  that  Brandeis  tias 
rea(  hed  an  atje  where  it  should 
be  able  to  develop  a  iM)herent 
self-image  This  must  k>e  geart-d 
to  the  kind  of  students  who  are 
here,  ne>v  goals  and  community 
sanctioned  activities  should  be 
practical  Wnai  ihe  Dean  \>r>>- 
poses  is  that  student  energy  h/e 
channeled  to  achieve  a  balance 
between  "academic  inten-sit\" 
and  an  appreciation  by  students 
of    the    needs    of    the    external 


suited  to  fill  community  needs; 
tfiey  are  the  group  most  need- 
ed; they  could  be  the  moaX  use- 
ful This  interaction  will  be  to 
the  students'  benefit  as  well: 
they  will  realize  the  nature  of 
the  world  into  which  they  will 
graduate,  and  they  will  have 
l>egun  to  learn  how  to  change 
it. 

These  community  activities 
will  assume  forms  in  conform- 
ity to  expressed  student  de- 
sires; what  is  important  is  that 
the  student  will  have  l>egun  to 
participate.  Tins,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  student  initiative  —  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  Dean  Zion 
proposes  lo  encourage  and  su\i- 
iemenl  tins  by  making  avaiiahie 
University  facilities  to  a  wider 
extent    than    before 

Ttie  Dean  also  proposes  to  in- 
vestigate   the    possible    ways   to 
broaden     participation     on     an- 
other   level      the    internal,    the 
intra-University     He  intends  to 
encourage    students   to   exolore 
the  internal  resources  of  Bran- 
deis;   to    encourage    a     balance 
and  interaction  between  faculty 
and  student  interests  Dean  Zion 
envisions   a    'rinartite   strueture 
of  faculty,   student   and   admin- 
istrative    substructures      func- 
tioning    together     on     ever  m- 
creasiiii?    areas    of    mutual    con- 
cern      He      contends      effective 
intra    -    university    communica- 
tion, and   the  willintjness  to  en- 
gaj?e    in    joint    action     as    prere- 
quisites to   tlu*  (^stat>listirT>ef»t   of 
a    communitv     where    everyone 
will  f*»el   at   home 

Kscape    Route 

The  l>ean  als<)  [)ropos«vs  to 
maximize  opi>or  tunities  for  stu- 
dents to  ijel  off  campus;  to  meet 
peopK  from  v>tlur  .><  hvM>I-^  r,n 
the  basis  of  mutual  interests. 
He  .s«»es   as   vital   to  student    iiie 

(Contitttu'd  on  F*agi'  7 ) 


Tutorial  Program  to  Aid 
Underprivileged  Children 


justments  are  often  needed,  but         Ue 
with    10  15    scattered    transmit     High 


uid   .seme.ster   wil 


l>e   allowed   t 

)ft"ice   hrt     an- 

mu.st 


Seniors   in   their   .neconu   .s 
t)4ke    four  cMir.He.H.   the    Dean    of  Sludent.s 
nounced   To  l>e  able  to  work  at  a  reduced  rate  senior,. 
S^  able  to  satisfy  their  concentration  and  general  educa- 
^>n  reciL^rcments  ard  accumulate  120  crediUs  despite  the 

reduced  rate.  ^ 

the    course    re 


Asked  about 
duction  plan,  which,  unlike 
other  plans  for  reducing  the 
-vrork  3  c  h  c  «  "  •  »^  *  »"^  -''^  ...x^. ... 
makes  no  claims  to  be  educa- 
tional Dean  of  Students  Ker- 
mit  Morrissey  said.  Let  s  face 
it.  by  now  the  horserace  is 
over  " 

The  reduced  workload  ap- 
pears to  fulfill  the  same  func- 
tion that  General  Education  b 
did  until  it  was  made  into  a 
non-credit  course  three  years 
•go     Under   the    oW   system. 


all.    but 

cred- 

re- 


tures    were    open    lo 
only  seniors  could  receive 

II       f»l         int."  v.\^v^..*x,  ..-.-. 

quired  no  exams  or  papers 

Some  results  of  the  four 
course  workload  may  be  to: 

1  encourage  students  to 
fulfill  their  requirements  ear- 
lier, 

2.  five  seniors  more  free 
time  to  make  school  and  job 
arrangements  for  the  next  year, 

3       cut  down  the  pumt>er  of 


Approximately  $25,000   ha.s  l>een  allotted  by   the   Ac- 
tion  for   Boston    (  ommuiiity    Development    for   a    tutorial 
program   to   be  held  at    Hrandei.s   this  .summer.  The   pro- 
.    j  *    n  irant,  still  in  the  initial  .stages  of  planning,  is  intended  t«> 

Alumni    I   r©P)3rG    provide   training   in    the    basic   skills    for    underprivileged 

children  in  the  Boston  area. 

Volunteers   are    being    sougtit* 
from  the  Brandeis  student  tx>dy 
to   act    as    tutors     A   meeting    (4 
the   Braudei.->   Noitlu-rn   SIuu.miI 
Movement    will    be   held   Thurs 
day    ni^ht    at    which    time    tur 
ther   details   of   the   project    will 
be   discu-ssed 

The  program  at  Br.ind.i,  is 
being  jointly  sjx>n.s<»red  t)y  .-tii- 
dents.  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion About  one  hundred  high 
s<:h<.M)l  students  from  underpri- 
vileged areas  will  !><•  bussed  lo 
campus  every  day  Here  they 
will  iv-  provided  with  a  dual 
specific    careers)    in    the    morn-    program    of    tutoring     in    l)asic 

'         '  English    and    mathematics  skills 

and      of     cultural      enrichment 
U    is   hoped    thai    this    program 
will  provide  the  motivation  for 
these  stiidents  to  continue  with 
their  education 

Twenty     to    thirty     Bra?ideis 
students,   graduates  and   under 


Workshops  for 
Career  Day 

Sludcnl  Covtncil.  the  Office  of 
Career  Planning,  and  the  Bran- 
deis A  1  u  m  fi  I  Association  are 
sponsoring  a  care«*r  conference 
lo  be  held  on  Sunday.  February 

23rd 

The    primary    source    for 
conference  will  \ye  alumni 


the 
The 


program  will  consist  of  a  series 

()   of    workshops     (meetings     for 


luncheon. 


ing      followed    by    a 

and     more     workshops     in     the 

afternoon 

A  w  e  e  k  before  the  confer- 
ence everyone  will  receive  a 
pre-registration  card  The  card 
will  contain  a  list  of  the  work- 
shops that  will  be  offered  Each 
student    should    select    those   graduates,  will  l>e  needed  as  full 

worksho'^s.  op*'  'n  the  morning   tirr^e     - 

rnd  one*^n  the  afternoon,  that  gram  They  will  act  lK)th  as 
he  wishes  to  attend  He  may  tutors  and  leaders  of  small 
also  select  his  table  for  the  groups.  In  this  capacity  it  is 
luncheon  When  the  student  ar-  hoped  that  they  will  l>e  able  to 
rives  at  the  conference  on  Sun-    bring   their   own   »pe<  lal    skills 


•  ■»»-r»-      <>r<t* 


day.  his  card  will  be  returned 
to  him  with  the  listing  of  the 
rooms  where  the  respective 
workshops  will  take  place 

The  sponsors  hope  that  the 
student  body  takes  advantage 
of   such    a    conference.    It    has 


in  promoting  cultural  experi 
ences  such  as  the  production  of 
plays  and  mu.sical  events  A 
professional  staff  will  be  on 
hand  to  direct  the  program  and 
to  train  the  volunteers    Appli- 


sneakers  would  visii  camipuji  seniors  wno  con  i  graauaie  i»n  oi  »ui  u  ■  t-uinTrnmiv-c:.  .*  ..«-  cations  for  the  volunti  ers  will 
ewy  two  weeks  to  speak  on  time  because  they  flunk  spring  been  planned  to  aid  studenU  in  be  available  at  the  meeting 
"the  oroducUve  life";  the  lee-    semestec  courses.  selecting  future  careers  Thursday. 


Lasker  Program 
Discontinued; 
To  Be  Revised 

The  I.asker  Fell'.»w  program 
will  not  c<intinue  this  year 

l>.^an  Kermit  Morrissey,  for- 
mer adiiuni.stralor  of  the  pro- 
gram, said  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  direct  it  this  year  i>e- 
cause  of  his  duties  as  Dean  <»f 
Students  He  ^elt  that  the  pro- 
gram, which  gives  special  train- 
ing in  civil  liberties  at  the  Flor- 
ence Heller  School  of  Social 
Work  to  "representative  indi- 
viduals who  have  l>een  working 
in  this  field."  will  be  revised. 

In.stead  of  meeting  for   only 

study  for  a  year  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  research. 
They  will  be  able  to  study  nol 
only  civil  liberties  but  also  all 
areas  of  human  rights.  Neither 
the  money  nor  an  administrator 
is  yet  available  for  the  ex- 
panded program.  Mr.  Morrissey 
speculated  that  either  L  Milton 
Sacks,  Dean  of  Undergraduata 
Studies,  or  Charles  SchottlandL 
Dean  of  tlie  Florence  Heller 
School,  will  be  the  n*w  admi»- 
istrator. 


Poge   ^our 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


J  o  u  Freednian  s  article 
("Fitodom  —  Whtrt'^'  )  in  the 
January  14  tdition  of  the  Jus- 
tice displayed  once  more  the 
auto-hypnosis  which  seems  to 
artlicl  a  large  number  of  those 
who  comment  upon  political 
affairs  Both  on  the  left  and  on 
the  right,  the  self-styled  ex 
perls  display  a  one  sided  atti- 
tude which  surely  seems  a  pose. 
V'nfortunatel.* .  these  "experts" 
ar«-  easily  able  to  decei\e  them- 

On  the  left,  one  observes 
those  who  decry  Siaie  Depaii- 
ment  travel  bans,  while  ap- 
parently forgetting  that  Ger- 
mans who  defy  Communist 
"travel  bans  '  are  punished  t)y 
iH^ing  shot  in  the  bark  without 
trial  Tht'se  same  people  say 
that  American  participation  in 
South  Vietnam  is  wrong,  ig- 
noring t^ie  fact  thai  ntulralists 
in  Laos  are  being  slaughtered 
by  shells  made  in  Hed  China 

The  rightists  manifest  the 
same  symptoms  in  reverse. 
They  shriek  ab<Tut  Castro  dicta- 
torship while  maintaining  that 
FraiK'o  IS  a  gieat  rrian  To  Ihrm, 
anyone  who  believes  in  dis- 
armament IS  •pink,"  but  those 
who  would  attack  Cuba  with- 
out provocation  are  great 
patriots 

The  tragedy  of  these  one- 
sided views  IS  not  that  they 
exist,  for  each  p<'rson  is  en- 
titled to  hold  any  view  that  he 
desires  The  tragedy  is  that 
thos«'  who  hold  su<  h  opinions 
cannot  engagt  m  any  real  dia- 
logue with  those  who  oppose 
them  Tlie  extremist  who  ig- 
nores the  (ippi)sition  is.  tacitly 
at  least,  ciainiing  inlall  ilnlity . 
In  so  doing.  h«  is  d  v  n  y  i  n  g 
»h  iiUK  raty  U-i  (leuuKriK  y  is 
based  upon  tlu  kxiief  th.il  fn.»n 
1"-  f;illihl«-  lliiit  I  in  other  p<  r  ^(,11 
might  bt  light  ami  tli.a  we 
II;  i^lit    tu    \\  ron^ 

A^  th«  i;ink>-  «if  tin  exlieniev 
iru  least  tti»  riK)<i«  1  iit«>  v.  1  I  1 
find  liieir  c  .uires  (i  <  }>  1  (  1  (  d 
F»\^et  afxl  feurr  will  l»e  those 
\\  ho  ! «  .1  li>  belle'  e  in  deino- 
(  ratic  practice  The  gre.tt  (Lin- 
ger to  (i'rn.xrficv  and  fMe<lorn 
COITUS  nol  froiii  Ihe  it  It  t>i  r;ght, 
hut  from  till'  lef  and  th»  right. 
It  i*-  for  us  now 
(tiinplete  total 
thi.t  ;.v  f)»(»ssar> 
i>   Jt)  .--ui  \  i  \  «     here 


to    make    the 
commit  nienl 
if    denioiracy 
or  anywhere 

Jon   Marjjolis.   '67 


I  <»iiv«-'iiii<»n 


I  I  lei  «      >t«i  n     n  1 


\,i 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 '«  I 


of  r>robl<ins  with  regard  to 
111  xt  '-pring  '^  root  k  ((in\»iitn)n 
wliuh  1  would  hkc  It)  clear 
up  Pir'-t  t)y  rnt>t  k  ct-nvention 
1  r^fer  ti'  a  rntxk  Fie^idtntial 
iK.niirwit  iriK'  (i>n\er!tion  '1  he 
purpt»se  of  the  <  <  .n  v  »  fit  n  >n  is 
to   get    a    better   idea   of   how    tlie 


In  Town 


regular  national  conventions 
work  while  taking  part  in  an 
exciting  extra  curricular  activ- 
ity Second,  SPEAC  is  not  hold 
ing  a  Republican  convention 
due  to  any  type  of  afV..'iation 
with  the  Republican  Party  We 
feel  that  since  there  is  a  wide- 
open  race  in  the  Republican 
Party  it  would  be  more  fun  to 
have  it  in  that  party.  We  real- 
ize that  there  are  certain  com- 
plications with  choosing  the 
Republican  Party  at  Brandeis. 
It  was  our  hope,  however,  that 
students  would  take  part  ac- 
tively and  seriously  due  to 
(heir  gener?!  nnlitiraJ  concern 
and  would  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  they  might 
have  to  support  a  can<iidate 
with  whose  principles  they  did 
not   agree. 

For  some  reason  we  were 
wrong  in  assuming  that  a 
great  many  Brandeis  students 
would  want  to  take  part  in  the 
convention  Out  of  1450  und«>r- 
graduates  only  150  had  signed 
up  for  state  delegations  by  the 
deadline  of  Monday.  February 
3  (1  suppose  at  tnis  time  I 
should  apologize  to  those  few 
studen'i«i  whf»  did  nol  reciMve 
notices  about  signing  up  It 
was  an  inadvertent  error  due 
to  an  attempt  to  give  everyone 
a  card  with  his  name  on  it  ) 
Last    Monday    we    went    ahead 


The  Metropolitan  Opera 
CVtmparty  will  appear  m  Bos- 
lon  this  year  froni  April  13 
through  April  iS  They  are  hi- 
ways  completily  sold  out  long 
Ix'for*  the  Ixix  office  has  a 
t^iance  tt)  op€'n.  so  wt-  suggest 
that  those  interested  writ*  in 
f«)r  ijckets  as  s*mjii  dftt-r  the 
February  17  mail  r)rder  open- 
ing as  px^ssible  Prices  range 
from  $4  to  $10  Address  Bos- 
ton Opera  Association,  4  20 
Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Mass 
The  program  Monday,  April 
13.  FalstalT;  April  14.  A  id  a; 
April  15,  La  Boheme;  April 
16.  Don  Giovanni;  April  17, 
Manon;  April  18.  matinee, 
To«ca;  April  18,  evening.  Aria- 
dne Anf  Naxo«;  April  19, 
rr.atir.cr,  Lscia  Di  Laissser- 
moor. 

Jean  Ritchie  will  give  a  con- 
cert at  Cotter  Fine  Arts  Center 
of  Tufts  on  Friday  eve nuig 

Surrealist  painting  exhibi- 
tion will  open  at  The  Museum 
of   Fine   Arts   February    14 

The  New  Kngland  Conserva- 
tory Opera  Department  will 
present  Poulencs  Diaiofues  of 
the  Carmeiiteit  in  English  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  evenings 
(this  week)  at  8  30  in  Jordan 
Hall    Prices  $2  00  -  $4  00. 


and  set  up  state  delegations 
on  the  basis  of  each  state  hav- 
ing one  quarter  of  the  number 
of  delegates  it  will  have  at  the 
regular  Republican  convention. 
Due  to  the  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  convention  many 
state  delegations  were  not  com- 
pletely filled  We  then  planned 
to  tell  the  chairmen  of  the 
stale  delegations,  who  were 
chosen  last  semester,  to  find 
enough  pecjple  to  fill  up  their 
delegations 

This  would  have  meant  that 
fewer  than  300  students  would 
have  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  m  o  c  k  convtMition  That 
Monday  night  a  number  of  peo- 
ple expressed  the  opinion  thai 
thougn  there  was  little  inter 
est  now.  come  March  and 
Apr?!  many  more  students 
w  o  u  1  d  want  to  take  part  I 
agret<l  thai  this  i:;  a  po.ssibility, 
but  it  is  entirely  impractical  to 
let  pe(^ple  start  taking  part 
then  There  is  considerable 
picparation  invtiived  that  ne 
cessitates  our  knowing  exactly 
how  many  people  will  be  tak 
ing  part. 

In  the  past  week  about  25 
more  students  have  signed  up 
for  delegations  In  order  to  give 
them  and  the  ptH)ple  who  will 
suddenly  b  e  c  o  m  e  interested 
next  spring  an  opportunity  to 
fCcmfiTiiicd  on  Page  6) 


SKI  HOUSE 
RENTAL 

Conterbury,  N.  H.  Wkend. 
or  week;  20  min.  to  Gun- 
stock.  1860  renovated 
home;  oil  heot;  new  both 
ond  kitch.;  3  bdrmt.; 
piono.  Mr.  Moll,  UN  8- 
7600  (X422),  9-5. 


When  It  An 

Old  Sound 

New? 


HELP  WANTED  -  MALE 

For  p>ycholo9icol  •H|»«ri«M«ii(a  —  MO 
DRUCS.  The  poy  it  $1,S0  |»«r  hMir. 
o  Miniiiiiim  •#  3  hottn  pt  mHmr- 
noon  icatioii,  once  •  w««k  f«r  2 
w«*kt.  C«il  for  kitorvUw,  LA  J-t200, 
Ext.   2S31. 


MIRIAM  "from  Africa 


MAKEBA 


a 

Compelling 
Outstanding 
Voice" 


SYMPHONY    HALL,    BOSTON 

FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    21 

8:30   P  M. 


Tickets:  M  50. 
y:t.»i>.  $2. 80.  $2.20 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    restaurant    in    Woltham 

has  now  been   ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

for   your   added    pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW   4  4010 
Open  6  A.M.  -7:30  P.M. 


Good  news 


for  aficionados  of  mediuni'cuhed  V'8^s 
who  prefer  to  remain  shiftless! 


J» » 


/ 


Four  on  the  flor^r  is  finp  but  not  evpryone's  cup  of  tea  If 
you're  an  automatic  devotee,  we  think  yoj'li  be  cheered  by 
what  Ford  Motor  CoT'Ca'^y  transmission  engineers  have 
designed  in  the  /^ay  of  excitmg  goodies  to  go  with  our 
new  hotter  V  8  rr  ilis  m  the  medium  displacement  class. 

It's  a  spanking  new  3  speed  automatic  drive  that  adds 
more  hustle  wlhout  extra  nnusrie  in  Comet,  Fairlane 
and  Ford  models  for  '64,  Among  its  many  virtues,  less 
avotrdupois  ,  .  .  fewer  parts  .  .  .  smoother  take-offs  .  .  . 
up  to  35%  more  go  in  low  .  .  .  extra  bfrtku^g  in  downmll 
work  .  .  .  whisper  quiet  m  Neutral  .  .  .  quarterback-style 
passing  performance! 

The  men  at  Ford  who  design  such  intricacies  as  transmis- 
sions are  not  just  walking  slide  rules  or  talking  computers. 
.They're  men  who  get  excited  about  cars  and  the  fun  of 


drivino  thrm  They  enjoy  meetma  challengps  likp  "Des'Qn 
a  new  aiitomattc  drive  with  4-speed  stickshift  perform- 
ance hinlt  right  in  "  Frankly,  they  are  among  the  most 
avid  car  buffs  around  and  it  shows  <n  their  work! 

>^\>^t^  prcx)f  of  the  exciting  things  that  happen  at  Ford 
Motor  Company  to  bring  br<ghter  ideas  and  better  built 
cars  to  the  American  Road. 


MOinR    COMPANY 
The  American  Road.  Dearborn.  Michigan 
rHBfIB   ■NOIMKIIItlNO   LEADKItSHI^ 
IMIMCiS   VOU  ■■TTBR-BUII.T  CAMS 


Tli«iifr# 


British  on  Broadway 


Richard  Weiiberg 


The  New  York  theater-goer  has  been  blessed  with 
few  exceptional  pro<luctions  this  year;  many  highly  touted 
plays,  starring  such  important  actors  as  Mary  Martin  and 
Alfred  Drake,  have  closed  within  a  few  weeks  of  opening 
night.  Yet  there  have  been  several  productions  which  fall 
into  the  category  of  excellent,  and  which  are  therefore 
greatly  worth  investigating.       ^ 

Among  these  is  a  duet  of  one-  j.  ..,  .  ^  ,  ^ 
act  comedy-dramas  playing  at  disillusioned  by  those  around 
the  Morosco  Theater,  entitled  ^^^>  disillusioned  with  love, 
"The  Private  Ear  and  The  Pub-  and  most  important  disillusion- 
lic  Eye,"  by  the  British  play-  ^  ^'^^  himself.  He  must  ex- 
wright  Peter  Shaffer.  These  are  Pr^ss  ^'^^  despair  in  this  fashion, 
two   exceptionally   profound  yj^^   g^^. 

character  studies,  much  in  the 

style   of  a   dramatized   James        Despite   the   analysis   given 
Joyce's  "Dubliners."  above,  it  should  not  be  forgot- 

The  first  play,  "The  Private  ten  that  these  plays  are  enter- 
Ear,"  deals  with  an  idealistic  taming  because  they  are  at 
person's  unsuccessful  attempts  once  profound  and  funny.  The 
at  friendship  and  love.  This  humor  runs  througiiout,  and  it 
character,  nicknamed  "Tchaik"  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  them 
(short  for  Tchaikowski),  has  in-  purely  as  a  picture  of  people 
vited  a  girl  up  to  his  room,  a  going  through  two  rather  amus 
girl  in  whom  he  hopes  to  find  ing  experiences.  The  cast  is  all- 
the  complement  of  his  own  in-  British,  and  it  is  superb.  The 
ner  profoundness  and  beauty;  it^ealisl  is  played  by  Brian  Bed 
he  is  immensely  disappointed  ford,  whom  thi^  reviewer  saw 
when  he  discovers  that  she  is  >"  London  last  summer  in  the 
more  interested  in  his  flashy  difficuli  role  of  Dubidat.  in 
friend,  Ted,  than  she  is  in  mu  Shaw's  "The  Doctor's  Dilem- 
sic  or  art.  More  important  than  rna  '  He  was  exceptional  in  that 
this,  he  too,  spurred  on  by  his  role;  he  is  better  in  this  one. 
disappointment,  finds  himself  The  other  two  actors  in  "The 
quite  capable  of  acting  in  a  Private  Ear, '  Geraldine  Mc- 
highly  non-idealistic  manner.  Ewen,  and  the  flashy  friend. 
In  a  masterful  stroke,  the  au-  Barry  Foster,  are  also  in  the 
thor  ends  the  play  by  having  second  play,  'Th»  Public  Eye  " 
his  character  violently  scratch  Mr  Foster  is.  indeed,  the  "star" 
a  phonograph  needle  over  his  of  the  evening  in  general. 
beloved  recording  of  "Madame  switching  from  a  suave  but 
Butterfly.  '  This  is  a  symfcjolic  lower  class  ladies-man,  to  an 
suicide;    the    idealist    has    been  (Continued  on  Page  7 ) 

Electronic  Music 

Concert  Falls  Flat 

Hv  J(»KL  STKIN 

Disappointment  was  {}\v  reiictiori  to  la.sl  Friday'.'^  con- 
cert in  Slosberj;.  ( 'ornjxi.'^it  ion.s  from  the  Hrandei.'^  elect  rofi- 
ic  music  stutiio  .sati.'^tied  neither  tht-  curious  nor  the  .seri- 
ous. On  the  wliole  one  sensed  that  both  Phil  Hughes  and 
Kol>ert  Falck  failed  to  realize  fully  the  uni<iue  i:K)tentials 
of  electronic  music,  instea<l  imitating  more  traditional 
musical   patterns 


Objectivism 

Branden  Notes  on  Rand 

By  (GEORGE  SHER 

Ayn  Rand  is  one  of  today's  more  interesting  literary  phenomena.  Academically, 
she  is  somewhat  disreputable:  her  books  are  a  curious  melange  of  corn  and  .social 
theory  and  the  characters  she  creates  tend  to  be  monolithic  ami  unreal.  Yet  her  books 
continue  to  sell  in  the  millions. 

Nathaniel  Branden,  who  spoke  here  last  Wednesday  night,  may  be  one  reason  for 
this  continued  popularity.   Despite  an  occasional   tendancy   to   sound   like   a   used   car 

salesman,    Mr.    Branden    expli-^^ ^ 

cated 


It  is  very  easy  U)  >h^  flip  with 

this  music,  for  its  nature  stim  tudinous     overtones     and     har- 

ulatesan  amu.sed  reaction  in  the  monies  of  conventional   sounds 

uninitiated.  However,  after  the  As    a    resuH.    electronic    music 

initial  exposure,   it    is   not  ditti  "«*'    -"    ^y^^ruahiy    sui  i t:«.i»iji. 

cult    to   slip    into    the    necessary  quality,    for    here    we    tind    the 

mood   of  openness    and    accept  J^ounds  of  the  real  world  being 

ance      Unfortunately,     the     de-  broken  down    ■unnaturally      in- 

mands  creattxl   by   this   p.svcho  t*»     their     ultimate     component 


logical    state    were    hardly    ful 
filled  Friday,  and   the  resulting 
fnistiulion    made    one    question 
the  validity  of  this  art  form 


tones,  as  the>    never  are  in  life 
Falck  captiir»>«  the  rt^cna   uf 
liif    itjiiii    to    a    grtovi'r    Cicr"""' 


Natural  Tones 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Mcske  rescrv'alions  for 
them  of  th*» 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in  Waltham 
Route  128  —  ExiH  43  ond  48o  of  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  SPORTS  TEAMS 

••n^ivcf  cni  FMHcfion  F«cit«riM  ft  lip  tm  ISO  P«rMMfl 

F«r  fhm  Finest  DiMiMf  Room  Acc*mm«dUrt^t«Mt  —  C*ckt«ilt 

F««fi»rMi«  R^  9t—m  Ro«st  B—i  ttd  S«iccMl«iit  M«»n«  tariff 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Coll  TWinbrook  9-8700 


Miss  Rand's  "Objectiv- 
ism" in  a  manner  that  was  per-  when  he  says  that  man's  rights 
suasive  and  generally  pretty  are  gifts,  either  from  nature  or 
coherent.  from  God.  To  treat  rights  as 
He  began  with  a  i^ort  resume  gifts  is  to  imply  that  they  were 
of  her  ''ethical  philosophy",  ori>^inally  "owned"  by  society 
since    "every    political    philoso-  in  the  first  place,  and  that  they 


than    does    Hughes     His    works 

are    .^1!    tightly    »;triirtured,    and 

they    all    essentially    d  e  v  e  1  o  p 

The    most    unique    feature    of    'ron.  the  same  musjcal  premise 

this  music  lies  in  the  nature  of    —    that    of    one    tone    uninter- 

the  tones.  These  are  pure  tones,    rupted   in  duration  through   the 

un(  ncumbered   witti    the   mult:-  (Ccr.tiv.ucd  on  Page  7} 


phy  presupposes  a  view  of  what 
actions  are  right  and  wrong  for 
man."  Miss  Rand,  he  .said,  be- 
lieves that  "man  is  a  being  who 
has  a  right  to  exist  for  his  own 
sake"  rather  than  for  the  sake 
of  others  But,  she  says,  tViis 
view  has  not  always  been  held. 
In  the  past  an  ethic  of  "altru- 
ism" has  been  foisted  u|X)n 
mankind;  men  have  been  taught 
th:>t  '  seli-inlerest  is  evil,"  and 
that  the  only  proper  goal  to 
strive  for  is  the  benefit  of 
otht^rs  This  lids  taken  many 
forms  of  which  the  most  recent 
have  been  contemporary  "col- 
lectivist"  governments,  both 
socialist  and  capitalist 

If  man  is  not  obligated  to  live 
or  work  for  others,  then  it  can- 
not be  society's  function  to  ap- 
propriate the  products  of  one 
man's  labor  to  help  support  an- 
other man  In  fact.  Miss  Rand 
says  that  society  has  value  only 
in  as  much  as  it:  a)  facilitates 
the  exchange  of  knowledge,  and 
b)  makes  possible  specializa- 
tion and  exchaiigt'  by  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  A  government  s 
function  is  solely  to  protect 
men's  rights  by  barring  force 
from  social  relalionstups  Any 
other  societal  or  goveriuvient 
control   or  our   livfs   is  cri'iu' 

llnderlymg   tlu<  tti»*<>ry  i;f  V! 
cicty  iiic  s«'\ti;il  -i.'MimpI  ions  .<s 
to  the   nj^tits  of  ni'-n   (iigt)ts  t>t' 
in^  clcfiiud   a.s  mor.il   pnniiples 
defining  and  sanctioning  actions 
in    a    -scKial    context)      It    is    as- 
sumt'd    that    man's    t>asic    rights 
imlude    ttieir    right    to    live   and 
pursue      (material)      values,     to 
ke«'p    the    results    of    his    latxjr, 
and    to    choose*    his    own    goals 
These  rights  are  taken  to  follow 
from      the      ethical      principles 
slate<i   a'uiive 

Property  i,s  Freedom 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on 
prop<'rty  rights  because  with- 
out them  no  other*,  ^jre  pc.^Ki 
bie  Thus,  fur  example,  free- 
vniiii  v.»i  iii«>«.igiii,  iittcuwn  lo  QV- 
fine  our  own  goals  and  the  rest, 
won  If!  he  mcarunnless  if  all 
printing  presses  were  withheld 
lo  prevent  us  from  disseminat- 
ing our  th<HJghts,  or  if  all  the 
objects  that  art  (tur  goals  are 
taken  from  u*.  t)y  the  govern- 
ment In  these  and  many  other 
similar  ways.  prop*-rty  rights 
are  .seen  as  basic  prerequisites 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  others. 

Man's  rights  are  seen  as  issu- 
ing from  his  nature  "qua  man" 
rather  than  t)eing  either  gifts  of 
God  or  gifts  of  society  This  is 
what  distinguishes  Miss  Rand's 
Objectivism  from  ttie  orthexlox 
conservative  p<»sition  TTie  con- 
servative, says  Branden,  r- 
ireats  to  mystici.'sm  r-:d  ieiin<i- 
uishes    »"    claim    to    rationality 


can  perhaps  be  revoked.  Bran 
den  claims  that  it  is  this  error 
that  today's  young  people  are 
rejecting  when  they  reject  con- 
temporary  conservatism. 

The  practical  upshot  of  this 
attitude  towards  riglits  is  that 
Mi-'-s  Rand  advm-ates  a  return 
to  the  lais.sez-faire  capitalism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  She 
says  that  we  should  greet  all 
attempts  to  provide  various  so- 
cial .secuiilies  for  all.  with  the 
question  "at  whose  expense?" 
In  this  way  man  can  free  him 
self  from  the  consequence  of 
an  outdated  "ethic  of  medieval 
mystici.sm". 

Objectivism  is  Ttopian 

There  are  many  criticisms 
that  one  wants  to  make  of  Miss 
Rand's  system  of  ideas  1  shall 
confine  myself  to  two  broad 
areas  in  which  Objectivism 
seems  open  to  question  I  be- 
lieve that  tliere  are  many 
others  (I  s!i;«il  leave  aside*,  for 
example,  the  question  of  fhe 
accuracy  and  ade<iuacy  of  her 
definitions). 

First   of   all.    there   is    the    ex- 
tremely   Utopian    riatur*    of    her 
In   one   im[H)rtant   sen.se 
ysis  is  not   prescriptive 
alth<nigh    she   (i<>s(  ribes 
;<rul    alttiougti    she    .-v<trl 
s    vvtiat    ouK'iit    to    he, 
realU     t<  lis    us    how 


system 
her  anal 
That   IS 
what    IS 
of    des<  I  ilie 
she    never 


without  paying  the  government 

anything,  if  he  felt  thai  he  did 

nut  want  the  government  to 
help  him,  whereas  in  a  "collec- 
tive" society  he  would  be 
forced  to  pay  the  government 
Whether  he  wanted  to  or  not. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  this 
much  vaunted  chc^ice  comes 
down  lo.  It  seems  incom-eivable 
that  anyone  could  in  fact  refuse 
to  pay  the  government,  since 
a  refusal  to  do  this  would  mean 
a  forteiture  both  of  the  protec- 
tj(m  of  law,  and  of  such  con- 
crete advantages  as  roads  on 
which  to  ship  one's  goods  the 
mails  to  deliver  one';*  letters, 
etc.  Thus  the  choice  which  we 
would  have  in  principle  would 
not  exist  in  reality.  Miss  Rand's 
suggestions  are  jtopian  not  only 
in  failing  to  specify  the  means 
of  implementing  her  plans,  but 
al.so  in  prescribmg  a  govern- 
ment which  would  differ  from 
present  ones  only  in  an  abstract 
and  theoretical  way.  And  this, 
I   believe,  is  an  objection 

Objection  is  Rational 

Another  weak  point  is  her 
claim  that  Objeciivism  is  more 
rational  than  traditional  con- 
servatism tH'cause  it  "rationally 
deduces'  man  s  rights  from  his 
nature  "qua  man  "  But  to  say 
that  man's  rights  arise  from  his 
nature  is  precisely  \o  t>eg  ttie 
(juestion  liy  the  same  argu- 
ment tiow  would  1  l>e  WK-MK  if 
1    said    thrtf    man    tias   a    ri^'tit    to 

(Continued  on  Page  7 ) 


to  bridge  the  gap  1  nis  l)y  itself 
may  not  Im-  a  criticism;  neither 
Plato  nor  Marx  offers  much  in 
the  way  of  presx'riptions  of 
methods  of  installing  their  ideal 
states  However  there  is  this 
crucial  difference:  that  .Miss 
Rands  ideal  state,  even  as  des- 
cribed in  Its  full-blown,  mature 
form  remain.^  impraciijal  and 
tiieoretical.  Thus,  to  give  only 
one  examph",  .Vht  says  that  the 
main  difference  between  a  fre<" 
and  a  collective  society  is  ttiat 
in  a  fr*'*'  society  a  man  could 
vhcAi:^ 


MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789    Main    Street 
WALTHAM 
Open  5  AM      Close  9  00  P 
Torking  in  Reor 


M. 


lo 


transact 


I  ■  I  .3 


business 


(' 
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(' 
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Ofice  Again  —  The  Famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 

(SorTM  tourm  includ*  an  exciting  visit  to  Israel) 

'^sa» 

The  fabulous. 


long  established  Tours  that  include 
many  unique  features  live  several  days  with  a 
French  family  —  special  opportumties  to  make 
friends  ^road,  special  cultural  events,  evtntnf 
entertainment,  meet  students  from  all  over  tht  urorld. 
Travel  by  Deluxe  Motor  Coach. 


SlfMMCX 
1M4 


•  53  Days  in  Europe  S705 

Tranuttantic  tr»-'v«»l«tion  Av»il«W« 


♦  ROUND  IKIP  TO  'SkAtL  BY  JET.  -  $535. 
Stopovers  '"  Aihens.  London.  Leave  July  4th  — 
"•■tu.!!  August  31  St.  Oth*f  DfO*ft-*rc5  Avaiirt"* 

TRAVa  ft  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE.  WC.  Dtf i  C 

MIFHtbAvt.     .     «.  Y.  17.  ».  f.     •     0X7-4129 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES   WEINER,    Ph,G.    (formerly   of   Horvord   Drug   Co.) 
1025 A  Moin  Street,  WoKkom  (next  to  the  new  A&P   Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  LATEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUC  STORE 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  SERVICE 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES   IN   FRONT  OF  STORE 

0|>en  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundoyt 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and  Faculty 

**AWfr#»«#  Drug  Siar^  ia  Brginii^ifi^^ 
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(Continued  fr<ym  Page  4) 

take  part  in  the  convention  we 
arc  extendins  the  period  to 
lugn  up  for  state  delegations 
until  ACKt  Saturday.  To  aign 
up  you  must  give  us  your  first 
Uiree  choices  of  states;  they 
must  be  three  different  states. 
Also  your  choices  may  include 
•nly  two  states  from  the  fol- 
lowing: California.  Connecti- 
cut. Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pemisylvania.  We  reserve 
the  right  not  to  consider  any 
person  who  does  not  follow 
these  directions 

The  amount  of  work  in- 
volved in  being  a  mj-mber  of 
a  state  delegation  depends  on 
an  individual's  interest  Every 
member  of  the  convention  will 
have  to  know  enough  ak>out  his 
state  to  be  able  to  vole  tor  a 
candidate  as  if  he  were  a  real 
Republican  delegate  irom  his 
state  One  mena>er  of  each  del 
egation  will  Ix-  on  the  platform 
committee  Serving  on  the  plat 
forui  committt^  will  involve 
additional  pre  convention  prep- 
aration bt^ause  the  platform 
mu^t  l>e  written  bt^fore  the 
opening  of  the  convention  The 
campaign  managers  wih  nt^ 
helo  in  lining  up  votes  for 
their  candidates  and  in  making 
campaign  signs  Many  dele- 
gates will  be  helping  them 
Also  the  steering  committee 
may  need  additional  help  in 
preparing  for  the  convention; 
if  so  we  will  call  upon  the  par 
tic  I  pants  to  help  us. 

Kemember,     next    Saturday 
will  t>e  absolutely  the  final  op 
portunity    to   sign    up   for   dele- 
gations 

David    C.    Rostoa 

Chairman.     Moek 
CooTention 
Steering  Comm. 


NASA 

(^Coffctiniied  from  Fnynt  Page) 

Negroes  to  vote  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  elect  public  offi- 
cials,"  Lt^wis  said. 

Spokesmen    for    NASA 

firmed  Webb'.s  decision 
SNCC  officials  in  Atlanta 
Wet>b  does  not  intend  to  speak 
at  a  segregated  meeting," 
NASA  Public  Information  Di- 
rector Oakley  B.  Lloyd  said. 

Other  protests  were  lodged 
by  SNCC  workers  in  Jackson, 
Washington  and  California. 


con- 

with 
"Mr. 


Oration 

(Continued  from  Frcmt  Page) 

an  introduction  into  the  social 
sciences,  nor  a  general  survey 
couise,  nor  ;i  straight  history 
course,  nor  an  artiticiaL  and 
su{>er(icial  mixture  of  all  of 
them  The  interdepartmental 
approach  was  ru)t  imposed  upon 
the  sut>ject  matter  itself,  it  so 
happens  that  such  developments 
as  the  dtvline  of  the  Ancient 
WcM-!d.  the  renaissance  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Enlightenment  affected 
society  as  a  whole,  the  material 
as  well  as  intellectual  culture 
This  concrete  interrelation  of 
the  component  parts  is  basic  for 
the  understanding  of  a  period. 
The  Brandeis  faculty  certainly 
has  enough  members  capable 
of  such  interdepartmental 
knowledge  SS  I  could  l>e  one 
of  the  most  important  courses 
in  the  entire  curriculum  In 
this  course,  students  finally  re- 
leased from  the  cramming  in- 
structions in  the  high  schools, 
could  suddenly  find  themselves 
in    a    very    different    world,    in 


which  they  could  be  c4Mfr«aled 
with  the  backgroufMl  and  hori- 
son  which  give  meaning  and 
actuality  to  the  facts  which 
they  are  supposed  to  learn.  It 
is  indeed  an  encroachment  on 
the  freedom  of  choice  if  the 
whole  fresliman  class  is  ex 
posed  to  such  instruction,  but 
I  still  believe  that  all  freedom 
of  choice  should  be  preceded 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  you 
are  going  to  get  if  and  when 
you  choose.  Moreover,  of  all 
the  encroachments  on  our  free- 
dom of  choice  to  which  we  are 
subjected  this  is  one  of  the 
most  painless  and    beneficial. 

I  am  still  not  convinved  that 
the  original  conception  of  SS  I 
could  not  be  one  translated  in- 
to reality,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  elimination  of  the  course 
is  perfectly  in  line  with  the 
Zeitgeist,  which  resents  viola- 
tion of  the  established  division 
of  labor.  For  an  alleged  Hege- 
lian, this  conviction  is  com 
forting  l.^t's  not  protest.  The 
elimination  of  SS  I  is  probably 
the  least  harmful  thing  the 
Zeitgeist  does  —  let's  concen- 
trate on  tite  more  harmful 
eliminations  of  our  time! 


Committee 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

ment  usually  termed  "apathy." 
One  example  of  this  is  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  dormi- 
tories in  the  money  Student 
Council  has  provided  for  dorm 
activities. 

Hausner  also  announced  at 
this  meeting  that  Student  C<Kin- 
cil  has  prepared  a  housing  plan 
that  asks  for  an  end  to  fresh- 
man segregation  and  for  a 
group-living  system  which 
would  enable  students  to  secure 
groups  of  Fooma  in  North 
Quadrangle. 


THEY  WANT  BLOOD 

This  year  tkc  Brandeis 
Biocd  Urirz  will  2>e  held  om 
Tuesday,  Marck  S.  The  ptur- 
pose  of  tkc  drive  is  to  re- 
plenish tke  depleted  Bran- 
deis Blood  Battk,  which 
services  all  members  of  the 
Brandeis  eocimunity  and 
their  immediate  families. 
Anyone  interested  in  donat- 
ing should  contact  Gaye 
TnchoAaa  or  Stuart  Glncks- 
Buui   via   the   mailroom. 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 
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CLOCK 


STARTS  TOMORROW 

A  BIZARRE  TALE  OF 
AN  UNUSUAL  LOVE 

doU 


BANNED  IN  ENGLAND 


Continuous  Showing* 
From  9:30  AM. 
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^[JCLEAIi  ENERGY  Rl^]SEAR(]i  1  AT 
UWRENCE  MDIATION  lARCMTORY 

LIVERMORE,  CALIFORNIA 

MAJOR  PROGRAMS  NOW  UNDER  WAY:  PLOWSHARE- irtdiistri-i!  and  scientific  uses 
of  nuclear  explosives.  WHITNEY— Nuclear  weapons  for  national  defense.  SHER- 
WOOD—Power  production  from  controlled  thermonuclear  reactions.  PLUTO  — 
Nuclear  reactor  for  propulsion  cf  a  ramjet  missile.  BIOMEDICAL— The  effects  of 
radioactivity  on  man  and  his  environment... far-reaching  programs  utilizing  the  skills 
of  virtually  every  scientific  and  technical  discipline. 


Thi";  high- resoK^tion  M5s!»hauof 
spectrometer,  iised  to  s<u<>y  fHJc4e«r 

irDOCtiSS  SfXJ   solid   stst?  '>hmvj#f>- 

er»a,  is  o*ie  of  ifiaiiy  te'^c'dfcii  t\K»t« 
(raf>gir  J  Itcmti  ttie  microminiature  to 
the  fTniiti  ton)  fJesiQneo  »r>(i  rnMH  by 
I  RL  scientists  and  engineers  The 
sr>t^trcHnetef  h^s  iess  tnan  7\  ve- 
locity jitter  over  a  speed  ra/^ge  of  UX). 
T»i.'  *u'>ctiori-s  of  the  ,'>o*^ctrom<^fer 
rtf*'  ^.i\iy\\\Q\fi<\  so  that  th.e  r8;>o<^'*<U 
fih  s  » '  p  nons  for  1 00  positive  ai  >d  rve^ 
afiv^  velocities  are  obtained  in  a 
n'M;Tial  run.  Da!«  ohtained  from 
pnnt  CMjt  scalar i  ?ifp!  processed  At\(ii 
plotted  by  electronic  cooiputers. 
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M«on«1lo  hyip«rnn«  •fH«mr>M  of  th«  F*^  14  kaV 
V.*n»tfl*«>  for  •  7  •!«<««  ^«(<3«n(  H'»r«-4n-^«4d 
<M4i4  ••4w»«on  at  4.2rK. 
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tF.  ME.  CHEM.  MATH,  and  PHYSICS  MAJORS,  all  degr©o  fevets: 
Laboratory  staff  memb«rt  will  t>«  on  campua  to  interview  stu- 
dents in  the  physical  sciences  and  engineering 
Cell  your  placemei^  office  for  an  appcintmeni.< 

TUESDAY,  FEttUARY   It 

U.  S.  Citizenship  required.  Equal  opportunity  eftiployer. 
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whole  jp4eee.  In  'nSign  Posts" 
Falck  chooses  to  vary  only  the 
volune  of  this  tone,  and  he 
builds  on  it  with  other  equally 
pure  tones  at  various  intervals 
to  create  the  equivalent  of 
chorda. 

"Shadows"  employs  the  sanne 
technique,  but  here  Falrk  has 
the  base  lone  pulsate  evenly 
throughout  and  the  tones  added 
are  of  greater  variety  in  pitch 
and  volume.  "Color  Wheel*^  has 
a  greater  number  of  tones  than 
either  of  the  other  works,  but 
we  never  lose  consciousness  of 
either  the  recurrent  piercing 
tone  or  the  low,  almost  moody, 
tone. 

Falck's  works  are  unclut- 
tered and  extremely  graphic. 
**Sign  Posts"  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  an  even  ride  through 
a  flat,  gray  and  featureless 
landscape,  periodically  punctu- 
ated by  looming  signposts  which 
fade  and  disappear.  One  senses 
the  inad€^quacy  of  these  tonal 
landmarks,  for  even  when  a 
ivnt:  (sign- post,  experience)  is 
carried  into  a  superaudial 
range,  the  unchanging  nature 
of  the  ride  itself  remains  the 
overwhelming  characteristic. 

"Color  Wheel"  again  is  a 
very  visual  piece:  one  senses 
the  piercing  red,  the  moody,  al- 
most maievolent  blue-green 
This  composition  unfortunately 
doetj  not  live  up  to  its  aims, 
and  it  is  much  too  long.  It 
seems  to  attempt  more  than 
either  of  the  other  two  works, 
btJt  the  coni|K>sf  r  has  not 
achieved  his  goal  in  either 
audial  or  visual  terms. 

Hughes  seems  to  have  diffi- 
culty structuring  his  works. 
They  have  very  little  unity  of 
coherence,  and  their  character 
is  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
evening's  final  selection,  "Rela- 
tive Randoms."  "Pseudo-Falck 
L  '  is  but   "Sign   Posts"   played 

Theatre 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

eccentric  and  wonderfully  pro- 
found private  detective  (the 
•'public"  eye),  and  performing 
the  switch  with  great  case 

The  director,  Peter  Wood, 
emphasizes  the  profundity  of 
the  plays,  while  .still  mairUain- 
ing  and  adding  to  their  humor. 
For  example,  at  one  point  dur- 
ing the  firs*  play,  he  turnc  ofT 
all  Uie  stage  lights  and  directs 
the  spotlight  on  the  idealist 
Meanwhile,  the  other  two  char 
aclers  are  going  through  a 
flirtatious  give-and-take  con- 
versation; the  dir€H!tor  records 
their  talk,  and  speeds  it  up 
gradually  from  33"/^  to  45  to 
7«  R  PM  The  Donald  Duck 
result,  added  to  the  pensive  ap- 
pearance of  the  spotlighted 
o  u  t  s  '  d  e  r,  '  emphasizes  the 
spiritual  differences  in  the 
idealist,  as  weh  as  his  inability 
to  "join  the  group."  The  hu- 
morous efTect  of  this  sight  and- 
sound  stimulus  is  also  evident 

The  only  flaw  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  entire  prc-duction, 
is  a  somewhat  overlong  intro- 
duction to  the  plot  of  the  sec- 
ond story,  but  this  is  almost 
made  up  for,  as  it  gives  the 
audience  time  to  acclimate  it- 
self to  Mr.  Foster's  new  appear- 
ance, and  to  analyze  his  wear- 
ing app>arel,  which  is  rather 
amazing  "The  Private  Ear  and 
The  Public  Eye"  is.  ther.,  u  re- 
warding evening  cf  Iht-ater  If 
you  get  to  New  York,  either 
during  Spring  Vacation  or  on  a 
clandestine  week-end  holiday, 
be  sure  to  set*  it 


in  a  different  key  and  accom- 
panied by  what  can  be  only 
rumblings  of  discontent  in  the 
background. 

Etude  I  is  —  not  facetiously 
—  a  sonata  for  dive  bombers 
and  a  tenor  geiger  counter. 
Etude  2  sounds  very  much  like 
excavation  for  the  science  quad- 
rangles and  possibly  that  is 
why  Hughes  subtitled  the  piece 
•Prelude  2".  On  the  other  hand, 
Etude  3,  "Dance  for  E.  R",  is  a 
work  with  substantial  merit, 
and  which  shows  more  than 
adequate  internal  developtnents 
as  well  as  artistic  control.  This 
contrasts  markedly  with  the 
lack  of  real  self-criticism  mani- 
fest in  most  of  the  compositions 
performed,  a  characteristic  due 
no  doubt  to  a  lack  of  familiarity 
of  the  nature  of  electronic  mu- 
sic itself.  This  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected   in    a    pioneering   form. 

Judith  Jacot>s  did  an  admir- 
able   job   choreographing   and 

Dean  Zion 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
and  development  what  he 
terms  "the  interuniversity  ex- 
perience" —  involvement  in 
the  brooder  student  community 
on  the  t)asis  of  intellectual  in- 
terests. He  feels  that  many  stu- 
dents have  "good  reason"  to  re- 
jtxrt  as  insufficient  "artificial 
devices"  such  as  big  weekends 
and  mixers  Dean  Zion  will 
commit  his  office  to  working 
witli  student  groupb  and  with 
Student  Council  to  facilitate 
this;  be  will  urge  that  addi- 
tional University  resources 
supplement  the  modes  of  action 
(and  the  money)  traditionally 
available  foi'  studcrit  activities. 

As  for  'living':  Dean  Zion  ex- 
pressed his  commitment  tc  the 
idea  of  a  residential  campus.  He 
feels,  however,  that  other  re- 
sources than  the  ones  currently 
available  are  needed  to  make 
'on  campiKs  living'  more  mean- 
ingful than  just  an  expre.ssion 
of  a  certain  mode  of  physical 
existence.  He  is  anxious  to  lis- 
ten to  new  pix>po5a]s  with  re- 
gard to  restructuring  housing 
arrangements  On  the  i.ssue  of 
the  Freshman  ciu;<drangle.  the 
Dean  feels  that  "not  all  was 
done  to  maximize  its  potential 
value"  The  question  of  whf  ther 
the  plan  will  be  extended  into 
next  year  is  open,  however; 
here  too  he  is  rr.ore  than  willing 
to  consider  new  proposals 

D«Jn  Zinn  has  occupied  the 
office  of  Hillel  chaplain  In  his 
new  role  he  will  supervi.se  the 
entire  student  activity  program, 
for  the  rest  of  the  semester  he 
vui\]  rnnfinii*>  tn  act  as  adviimr 
to  Hillel,  although  it  will  be  di- 
re<'tly  supervi.«;ed  by  its  as5i?t- 
ant  director 

C«neeni 

Dean  Zion's  major  concern  is 
to  provide  opportunities  for 
outlets  of  student  enrrgy  He 
will  act  however,  only  from 
within  the  framework  of  con- 
sensus There  is  little  he  ran 
accomplish  without  active  stu- 
dent participation,  and  this  ul- 
timately    depends     on     student 

t^:4:.Ai 
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dancing  in  "Relative  Randoms," 
for  which  Hughej  certainly  did 
not  over-compose.  All  for  the 
best,  no  doubt,  was  the  almost 
total  lack  of  musical  accom- 
paniment for  Miss  Jacob's  adept 
gymnastics. 

Electronic  music  is  a  new 
field  with  many  unexplored 
possibilities.  Its  validity  was 
not  adequately  demonstrated 
last  Friday,  but  at  least  its 
potentialities  were  indicated. 


> 
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Rand 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

•laughter  and  maim  and  kill 
indescriminately,  and  that  this 
light  follows  from  his  nature 
"qua  num."  Miss  Rand  and  Mr. 
Branden  may  know,  but  if  they 
do  ihey  ain't  t«llii>\ 

This  in  itself  is  again  not 
necessarily  an  objection.  As 
was  iwinted  up  in  the  question 
period,  any  political  philoaophy 
can  probably  be  shown  to  rest 
on  a  similar  "irrational"  foun- 
dation. But  it  does  become  an 
objection  if  Miss  Rand  wants 
to  claim  that  her  system  is  the 
onlv  rational  one,  as  opp— ed  t« 
both  conaervatism  and  the  vari- 
ous types  of  collectivism.  And 
her  clatana  in  this  direction  are 
too  strident  to  be  ignored. 


IVBRS 

(Contivurd  frovi  Page  .?) 

of  lectures  and  special  events, 
and  to  th<  infirnvary.  presum- 
4ihly  f'r  nu'ilit  ir.al  purposes  A 
questionnaire  was  placed  in 
each  mailbox  last  week  to  de- 
termine what  sort  of  program- 
ming the  student  body  prc^fers, 
and  Steve  Hochnuin,  program 
director,  assurer  that  if  enough 
students  want  to  hear  the  Bea- 
tles instead  of  Papa  Haydn, 
then  »o  it  will  be.  Finally,  a 
ham  station  (kosher,  naturally), 
using  equipment  donated  sev- 
eral years  ago,  is  being  estab- 
lished in  the  WBRS  studios 
Such  a  set-up  offers  unlimited 
possibilities:  news  reports  from 
abroad;  cori  v^r  »« tk>r>«  w  \  th 
Hiatt  Institute  students,  with 
Wien  families  and  friends;  and, 
who  knows?  perhaps  midnight 
chats  with  Barry  (]k>ldwater. 

WBRS  needs  your  help.  As 
indicated  in  the  above  story,  it 
needs  technicians,  and  is  will- 
ing to  train  them.  It  also  needs 
licensed  ham  radio  operators. 
And  finally,  it  needs  writers 
and  researchers  for  its  news  de- 
partment If  you're  interested, 
stop  ia  at  sidte  14  of  Mailman 
Han. 
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MODEST  INVESTMENT.  M«n» 
amctit'um.  Exc«ll«nf  i«p«*t«ti«ii. 
Ejic«ll«<if  •p§fffuni*j  for  •  frowp 
•4  tUmmtw  tmm'^n  wW  went  tm 
run  tlM«r  ewM   rii««ff . 

C«ll  212  FL  7.720f  or 

write  Min  §y«ff 

45150      193t^  FKnIiMt.  N.Y. 


Worting    mi   m   rwutri   in   &«rfn«ny. 

WORK 
IN  EUROPE 

Every  regis teixnJ  student  ran 
get  a  job  in  Kumpe  ant]  rtn-eive 
a  travel  grant.  Anion};  thou- 
BcUTtds  of  jobft  avMimoit'  «i^  |'^^• 
sort,  sales,  hfejjuard  and  office 
work.  No  exiMM-Jence  is  neces- 
sary and  wmgefi  raik^e  to  HOO 
monthly.  For  a  rofnf4ete  %m%»- 
pecttas,  travel  grant  and  job 
application  returned  airmail, 
send  %1  to  Dept.  J,  American 
Student  Infoniiation  Service. 
22  Ave.  de  ia  IJ^ierie,  lAUdem- 
bourg  City,  Grand  I>ichy  oS 
LuxevTibuurg 


'  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

AnEscilincTV^  Wttk 
Swiinisr  Advsntura 

IDHintVlCUlM 

isBtti  I  mm 

JCT  DCPAHnMIES:  June  27  &  Jwty  t 

Progratn  Features: 
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THE     JUSTICI 


Judlg—  Los»  4  Straight 


NYU  Five  Routs  Brandeis  88-45 


Hv  VETK  WEINER 


The   JudRes 
proved  it  in  the 


can 
first 


play  gixn\  basketball.  They  finally 
ten  minutes  of  the  NYU  i-^anie  last 
Saturday.  The  Judges  exhibited  excellent  ball  control,  fine 
deter\se,  and  a  strong  team  offense  as  they  held  an  18-17 
lead  at  10  :n  of  the  tirst  half.  And  then  NYU  reahzed 
that  they  were  playing  on  TV  and  that  Brandeis  averaged 

6'0    After  a  q  u  i  c  k  time  out,    ^ 

the    Violets    went    on    to    out 


score    the    Judges    23  3    in    the 
next  seven  nunutes 

The  Violets,  now  10  4.  were 
ranked  number  two  in  the  na- 
tional preseason  polls  But 
against  the  Judj^es.  NYU  did 
not  look  like  a  tournament 
bound  team  They  played  slop 
ball     bad   passes,   bad 


py 


patterns 
shot    Stevt 
dtus"   fust 
up  and   a 
out      The 
Happy 
Goldberg 
The    Judges 


sh«>ts  j 
and  bad  ball  control.  But  with    | 
out     any     »'xtraordinary     effort 
the    Vioh'ls   srortd    at    will   and 
controlled  \hv  boards    The  Vio 
lets    out  rebound'^d    Ihi-    Judges; 
64  24  I 

Jud|?es  Lead  I 

The  Judges  i,pened  the  game  ' 
with  a  fine  display  of  ball  on    , 
tre)i     Thev    kept    running    pass 
\inti!     tlu  y     had     tlie 
Heller  scored  Bran 
four  jK)ints  i)n  a   h»y 
juniper    from    20   feet 
lead    seesawed     as 
Hairslon     and     Gary 
exchanged     baskets 
pulled    ahead    to    a  i 
f,ve    point    lead.    12  7,    on    shots 
bv   F»aris  and  Gary  j 

Barrv    Kranu-r    led    the    Vio-  - 
lets  att.Hk  in  the  first  t.n  nun 
utes    Kratnei     everylxxiy  ^   AH 
American    U'st    year,    put    m    a 
banked    lay  up    and    tw..   of   hi^ 
patented    jump    ^h*.ts    to    move 
tbe    Vmlets    \Mtlun    one    point. 
15  14     Krariu  t      t)ack    m    form. 
l()<)ke(i    like    t!ir    Kramer    of    l...->t 

le    was    second    m  I 

n II >-^i  j^racc- 
ful  players  on  the  court,  scored 
11  straight  points  for  the  Vio- 
lets to  K've  ihtm  t» 
keeps 

Gary    Gold  be  :  u    k<  p' 
Judges  in  the  game    t^  '.<^  'b 
Hairston     and      1  at 
ih-  't;     score<i     in.'st     of 
points    on    f'tMl>     K  r  ,i  m  e  r 
„,.ni-    m    th'-    t;ime, 
;n    ihf    tir.>l    half 


year      wh<  n 
the  nation  witli 
Kramer,  one  ol  li.e 


minutes  again  —  this  time  late 
in  the  second  half  when  it  was 
much  too  late.  Trinity,  in  con 
trol  throughout  the  game,  held 
an  18  point  lead  at  half  time 
and  wound  up  with  an  81-70 
victory  The  Judges  played  one 
of  their  worst  first  halves  this 
season,  scoring  only  27  points 

The  second  half  was  a  slight 
ly    different    story.     We    out 
scored  Trinity  43  36  m  the  sec 
ond    half,    but    we    were    out    of 
it    all     the     way      The     lack     of 
bench     strength     was     again     a 
major  factor    The  loss  of  Steve 
Smith  had  a  profound  elTect  on 
the  Judges"   olTense. 

Trinity,  now  7  4,  was  led  by 
Barry    Leghorn    with   24   points 
and  Jim  Belfiore  with  20    Paris 
had   2«   points  and  Gary   CJold 
b«>rg.  quickly  coming  back  into 
form,     had     18    p<^mts     for     the 
Judges    As  for  the  others.  San 
to    Cimino    had    11    points    and 
an  important   IH  relM)unds,  Hy 
mofT  11  |K)ints,  Dave  Epstein  3, 
and   Zimmerman    1. 

Bates  Masters  Judges 

The  Judges  scored  a  season 
high  of  94  points  only  to  lose 
to  FJates  109  94  at  I.ewiston. 
Maine  The  game  was  a  well 
played  affair,  with  both  Bran 
dels  and  Bates  .scoring  prol' 
ciently  This  was  probably  the 
Ju<lges  In'si  game  of  tin-  -<<«'» 
son 
a" 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


The  Questioning  Mind 


Pete  Welner 


Varsity  basketball  —  Is  big-time  basketball  at  Bran- 
deis a  thing  of  the  past?  Can  we  play  top  schools  of  NYU's 
calibre  or  are  we  relegate*!  to  the  Suffolk-Emerson  class? 
Can  Brandeis  attract  the  student-athlete  as  it  has  in  the 
past?  Will  we  compete  with  other  comparable  schools  in 
recruiting  prospective  athletes?  What  is  the  admissions' 


so 
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HairstoM 
Bob    Pat 
e   .»nd   iZo's 
score      1  •> 
lion    Rook- 

I    I     V  \  .      1    V  .   » 

•;)r<'i'    p'»i! 
\\\\vn    t»iey 
conld    not     niake 


an    .lecurate 
Vwv  Judgos 

12     points 
(;oldi>.rg   13 


,i 


iir.g 


,1.-1    23 
of    lilU^* 

Komps 

t  inu"  out     a  I      10  31, 
NYl'    ran    awa>     vmIIi    Ih-     game 
a-,    t  h  e  V     held     the    JuOgos    to 
Ihr.-.'    pMin'^    111     thr    MoM     niiii- 
nup.iitfv       K  T  .1  in  (•  r. 
Carlton     Ho..k.      ^wd 
ton   coir.^  '.:;•'*     "i    K'^ 
and     fast     breaks    to 
straight    iK)ints.    <-'<'' 
highlighted     the     ra. : 
steal    ati'i     .1    quick     'lir.-.'    nou.t     7 
plav     '!ii'-    ■Iiidg''S. 
Ii,,.t    ' '  ••    ball. 

a  sliol  arpl  could  not  break 
through  p.  drives  as  before. 
Patton  etuh  d  the  half  on  a  pt  s- 
simistic  note  fot  thr  Judges  as 
he  grabk>ed  i  reoound  and  w«  nt 
all  th*?  wav  (iovvn-court  for  i 
dunk.  At  half  time  N<  u  Y  .t  k 
University  led   44     24 

The  Judges  were  n.ld  M.-ore 
1.  .^    for   almost   six    tninutes   at 
the  open  of  the  second  half  as 
the    Vi.'.'^-    -■"'^r'-d     12     <<r-ok^ht 
poinU       ri..>      V.  :i^     !:.ark--d     l)y 
sloppy    ball    handling    on     iH.th 
sides.    F''    SMk>-nick      gt 
Kramer     i>'..^\i-<i    ..    !.:■< 
sive  gani''  .^^  !i''  iv\i>'    -' 
h.dl    and    .^tutTed    Kr.iMMT    (,\u->- 
Il.e.rNt  »n        >e<-niingly       hungry. 
took     .soroe     unbelievable    shot.-^ 
•  J.ir:r."  •^*"  M^rlv  iTorujti'S  of  the 
se<ond     half      With     13  15    re- 
main%:g     in     th«'    second    half, 
Coarh      Lou     Ros.ini     of     NYU 
took     out      both     Kramer     and 
Hairston     The    score    was    then 
5B  2H    (iary   (;oldl>erg    kept    up 
the    Judge-.        attack"     with 
drives    and    long    junip*-rs.    On 
one  out  of  iMninds  play  by  the 
Violets'     goal.     Stan     McKenzie 

taT-ir»<^rl    tn      thf«      lhrnvi/-in      f»-)r     a 

qmck  two  points.  The  second 
half  dragged  on  and  on  as  the 
NYU  reserves  poured  on  the 
pressure  to  build  up  the  mar 
gin  The  half  did  not  end 
enough  for  the  Judges  as  the 
Violets'  l>uiit  up  a  43  point 
margin   at   the   final   buzzer. 

Trinity  Victor 

As   f(»r   the   other   games   last 
week      the     story     was     pretty 
much   the  same    In  the  Trinity 
game,    the    Judges    played    real  j 
basketball    only    for    aix>ut    ten  '      Total 


but  unfortunat<'ly  Bi'.tos 
was  at  t  h  e  i  r  b.-sl  Tlie 
v»«n«ses  were  alile  to  l»re:ik  an 
early  press  by  ivio-s  .lod  weie  j 
able  to  score  at  \vili  It  was! 
«w«1a«     1.  »-»»>!     I  Iw    •■»»<!    I  if    toi'    tost 

(     u  ii.-ii     Bates    b  !  "  k  .■    tin- 
wiiii  a    1!)  ir'.nt   le,i(i 
(onlimu^d  to  hold   the   lea<l 
lliroughout    the   second   half.  } 

The    109    point    toUil    was   th«' 
highest  in  Bates   history,  eclips    , 
ing   \Ui'  old   record  of  97     Bates  | 
wa.s     led     by     John     <^'ununings  | 
with    24    points    and    Beisswan- 
tfrr    with    18 

The    Judges    outrebounded 
Bans    Tiu    Xc.    52    but    wer«»    '»ut-l 
shot    from    the    floor    48    to    40   i 
lintes    shooting    |)ercenl.igo    was 


n^  jirospe 
policy  followed  by  the  Univer  , 
sity? 

I  feel,  as  did  my  predecesst)r, 
that  the  future  of  athletics  at 
Brandeis  is  very  ominous.  The 
pattern  revealed  m  the  past 
lew  years  notes  the  steady 
dov.nward  trend  of  Brandeis 
athletic  suci-ess  and  the  av.ol 
ability  of  athletic  talent  This 
!  column  will  serve  as  a  vehicle 
i  to   pr«"senl    my   own   opinion   of 

tlu-    state   of   athletics    at    liran 
;  deis      In    a    future    issue*    of    the 
'  Justice    a     symposirni     will     be 
presented  dealing  with   the   ad 
missions'    policy    and    the    ath 
letic    situation    at    Brandeis        I 
hope  to  elucidate  for  the  Bran 
deis    student    body     the    policy 
towards    athletics     fostered     by 
the  administration  and  enacted 
through  the  admissions'  oftice. 

Where  is  sudent  support  for 
athletic  teams''  It  seems  to 
reach  a  new  low  every  home 
basketball  game  Perhaps  the 
Brandeisian  is  too  busy  study 
mg.  folk  sunning,  gossipping. 
or  sleeping  ofT  the  elTecis  of 
Dex  to  take  otT  two  hours  from 
his  trasails  to  support  the  ttam 
land  mayt)e  get  enbui.si-ii  foi  a 
change!).  Wh\  is  the  Bran 
deisian    naturally    apathetic, 


towards 
it. 


sports?       Think 


even 
about 

There  is  one  answer  to  this 
problem.  Gt)od  athletic  teams 
would  be  an  assoi  to  the  Bran 
deis  campus  and  student  l>oJy. 
First  there  must  be  talent  But 
will  tlie  umversily  admit  the 
student  athlete"*  Can  we  com- 
pete with  Princeton,  Yale.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  '>r 
Harvard  in  attracting  and  aid- 
ing the  student  athlete  Will 
Brandeis  become  a  Michigan 
State  or  another  Syracuse'  No, 
not  quite.  Far  from  it  But 
perhaps    the    ivy    will    begin    to 

grow. 

*  *  • 

Around  the  Hoop:  The  ranks 
of  the  Brandeis  hot»psters  have 
t)een  depleted  again  and  leave 
the  Judges  at  their  lowi'st  ebb 
of  the  sea.^oii.  Steve  Smith  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  His 
presence  will  be  sorely  missed 
Our  two  big  men,  both  at  6  4. 
Mel  Segal  and  Mitch  Kamaiko, 
have  left  the  team  Joe  Per 
kins  is  cut  with  a  sore  back 
ciiid  ruonji  !irt.->  it  iif  vvv>ri  *  i>e 
a\ailable  for  another  two 
weeks. 


l//f  It /fff/c  A 

"' '  mm  mm 


52f)    to    our 


459 


Viicmix  a  ronp"h  Tv>st-e\am  schedule,  (  oach  t  harlie 
Smith's  wi-est!t'rs  hope  to  j^et  on  the  winning  road  against 
the  I'liiviMsit  \'  ol  Kliode  l^hi'id,  T^urdette  (\)lletj»^e.  and 
Veshiva  University  this  week.  The  ^'^rajipler.s  !.»^t  their 
sixth  and  seventh  meets  hist  week  again.st  two  lUKge^^ 
opponents.  Tufts  I'niversity  and   P>ost(^n  College. 
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we    w  r  r  e    held    to    27  ] 
(^iifit>  at  half  tune    Steve  Smith  | 
was  outstanding  for  th(>  Judges  j 
as    he    pumped    in    21    points  | 
Pans    was    good    for    20    puinis  j 
and  17  relxninds    Dave  Epstein, 
playing    his    best    game    so    far 
this   year,   scored    10   points,   all  j 
in    the   second    half     The   Coast. 
Guard   was   captained    by    Lon-  j 
nie    J^ommers,    their    big    guni 
with    34    points     Jim    I>oy    con    j 
tributed  18  to  the  Guard  s  win- 
ning cause. 


In    a    moot    held    la^l    Wr<hies  • 
oay   at    i  ufls.    tiu-   niainu-n    nian 
aged       two       vi'.tories.       one       of 
wliuh    was   gaiii'it    b>    a    Jorteil 
to   Captain    Boh    Peiinan    in    the 
12:*)  [)ound  .  la>>    Of  lh<    -ix  mon 
who      vArestleci      for      Br.ui.iei>, 
Hon   WfWiijt'r   (  ,nn«'  out    on 
Against     tougii    i'fl<-    Ci^on 
Wenit^rr    roreve  I    e,\troinel> 
thr   en'  ir  e  match     .\   quick 
dov^  n     iii     the     fi^-^l     (xriod 
a     re\  (  r>al     ui     the    s<'con'i 
P'TiikI     i^ave     P.iti     a      4   U     lead 
I)iir;ng        lf'«"       .s.-eond        period. 
\\'f'inii;er  wore  down   hi.s  a.lvi  r 
.^ar\    and   maneu\ered   him    into 
the   on     sec(»tid   pui    at    4  .')7    f.)r 
tlie   vlct^)^y    and   hve    fxun'-    for 
Brandt  :s 

Kxcejit  for  Jo«-l  Mark o wit/. 
who  lO'^t  a  3-0  dorision  ")  the 
177  lb  class,  the  rest  of  the 
team     was     outclassed     agamsl 

squad  The  Tufts  eight 
especially  adept  at  mastering 
sudden  pinning  c(md)inations 
as  witnessed  by  the  three 
second  period  and  one  first- 
period  falls  gained  against  th» 
Judges  Since  Tufts  is  in  a  bel- 
ter league  than  Brandeis.  the 
team  s     performance     was     not 


28   10  de'fi'at 

In    a    match    at    Bran  ieis    last 
Fruiay,     Bosiori     Cuiiii^.-    (o:<st 
ed    to   a    24  6   triui.i[>h    over    the 
wrestlors     Again   t  rii\    B<>'>)    i,*'r 
man     and     Hon     Wei.Mgcr    couid 
ci-me    out    Willi    vu  Uuies.     Lt*r- 
man    took    hi.-:>    opponent    down 
hut  could   not   hold   him   in    ttf 
first   period      Leading    2   1      I>.-i 
man  did  st.iv    on  too  in   th.-  .s-t 
ond     peraKl     and     (  linclied     th(> 
w.n   in   the  tl.nd   vvi'h   an  eNeajx- 
A\](\    another    lak-    'io\v;i     Weui- 
ger      was      on      top      lii.>      tri^o-e 
match        A      first  period      take- 
down   and    .1    second   pciiod    r-' 
versal    vwie    ellju^.h    .n    l;;-,    4  (} 

decision. 
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Kramer    9 

Hairstonf    5 

«wK>n  i  Bennett    6 

Patton     3 

Fisch  3 

McKenzie    2 

R(K)ks      2 

Galliard     3 

Brown    3 

Anderson     1 
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P. 

23 
16 
12 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
7 
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BKANUIiilS    (15) 

G.  F  P 

Paris       2  3  4  7 

Heller     4  0-1  8 

Goldberg    4  12  17  22 

Cimino         1  4-4  6 

Sukenick   1  0  1  2 

Epstein       0  0  1  0 

Schwamm   0  0  0  0 

Hymoff     0  0  1  0 

Goldstein     0  0  0  0 

l^eiderman     0  0  0  0 

Zimmerman  0  0-0  0 


37      14  20     881      Total     13      19  29     45 


BRANDEIS  UNiVER^^^^i^  Committee  Vofes 

Social  Science  1  Optional 


The  Faculty  F^ducational  Policies  Committee  last  week 
voted  unaninvously  in  favor  of  a  proposal  to  recommend 
to  the  faculty  the  elimination  of  Social  Science  1  as  a 
required  course  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  awarded  by 
Brandeis  University. 

The  recommendation  is  to  be*^ . 
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Levy  Proposes  Trimester  Plan, 
Stresses  Expansion  of  University 


A  proposal  to  operate  Brandeis  Univ.sity  on  a  trimester  banin  has 


been   distrib- 


memorandum 
the  Board  of 


period  is  not  needcNi  by  the 
mind  F'requent  brief  rest;*,  not 
a  long  and  prolonged  one,  is 
what  the  mind  need.s  to  work 
effectively." 

Another  memorandum  from 
Dt^an  Levy  listed  twelve  ques- 
tions raised  but  not  answered 
hy  the  faculty  Educational  Po- 
!icio«<  Committee  in  its  discus- 
sion of  the  trimester  program. 
These  include:  1)  "Would  a 
cixTcive  rotational  system  for 
faculty  and  .sjtudents  \u*  ru>ces- 
.sary'  2)  "Will  the  plan  injure 
till'  Flrandeis  spirit  or  charac 
ter'*'  ;} )  How  many  new  faculty 
apixufilnicnts  would  tie  re- 
quired '  I  I  Would  lh«-  Univer 
sity  b«'  ;il»ie  to  iitlrarl  u  ^uffi<M- 
cin  n'unber  of  qualifuxJ  stu- 
dent.. ,it  t>otti  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  I  e  v  e  Is'  5) 
Would  the  University  be  able 
to  attract  enough  additional 
leaching  assistants  of  good 
quality'  6)   What  would  be  tlie 

f Continued  on  Page  7) 


uted  to  all  members  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  written  by 
Dean  of  Faculty  I^eonard  Levy. 

The  plan  has  not  yet  been  formally  proposed  to  the  faculty.  The 
suggests  no  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  reorganization.  Approval  of 
Trustees  must  be  obtained  before  the  plan  may  l)e  put  into  ojH'ration. 

Under  Dean  Levy's  proposal,* 
the  academic  year  would  be  di-   could    be    accomcxiated    by    the    memorandum    states, 
vided  into  three  periods  of  ap-    University.     Since     only     two-    months   are    notorio 
proximately  three  and  one-half   thirds  of  the  Brandeis  students   iod  for  loss  of  learn 
months  in  length,  and  one  one- 
month     period     during     which 
there  would  be  no  academic  ex- 
ercises. All  students  and  faculty 
members  would  be  required  to 
spend  at  least  two  of  the  three 
trimesters    on    campus    during 
each  academic  year. 

Students  would  be  permitted 
to  accelerate  and  to  graduiite  in 
three  years  by  attending  three 
trimesters  in  each  of  tne  two 
years.  The  Levy  memorandum 
cilimaics  i««ai  *.>  >v  ot  m*^  »j»«i» 
deis  students  would  chcx>.se  to 
accelerate. 

The  programs  of  faculty 
members  ci>uld  be  arr;»nged  so 
that      every      professor      would 

off  once  every  three  years   T>»is 
would    provide    prolonged    ^K'r 
iods  for  reading  and  research 

The  fall  trimester  would  be- 
gin soon  after  Labor  Day  and 
end  with  Chiistmas  vacation 
The  second  would  liegin  im- 
mediately after  New  Year's  and 
continue  until  April  The  third 
would  begin  around  the  middle 
of  April  and  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  August. 
There  would  t>c  a  single  com- 
mencement each  year  during 
that  month 

One   of   the   advantages   of   a 

trinn«»«t«»r    r»ri>ar»i-»olir»r>      »^'jvh     SS 

the  one  outlined  in  the  Levy 
memorandum,  is  that  it  would 
eliminate  "ttie  underusc  of 
physical  resources"  that  is  an 
inherent  part  of  the  present 
semester  system. 

The    most    important    advan 
tages  of    the    type   of    trimester 
operation    descrilx^d    alx)ve    are 
those  that   are  conjwquetice.s   of 
the    larger    student    body    tiiat 

Fisher  to  Play 
Simultaneous 
Chess  Matches 

Bobby  Fisher,  the  United 
States  chess  champion,  will 
give  a  simultaneous  exhibition 
•t  Brandeis  Thursday,  Febru 
try  20.  at  7  00  p  m  .  in  Feld 
berg  lounge  in  Sherman  Stu- 
dent Center. 

AU  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community  ai*e  invited  to  piay 
or  watch.  Boards  may  be  re- 
•erved  by  putting  a  note  in  the 
chest  club  mailbox.  Players 
must  bring  their  own  sets. 

Fisher  recently  defended  his 
title  against  eleven  of  the 
strongest  players  in  the  United 
states,  and  won  all  of  his  games 
in  a  round-robin  tournament. 
This  feat  has  only  been  accom- 
plished three  times  since  1893. 
Another  of  Fisher'a  important 
victories  was  a  strong  first  place 
finish  in  the  last  interzonal 
toumai.  ent.  Twenty  of  the 
strongest  players  in  the  world 
participated  in  this  event, 
which  is  one  of  a  scries  of  elim- 
ination tournaments  to  decide 
the  challenger  for  the  world 
champion. 


brought  before  the  faculty  at 
its  next  regular  meeting.  It 
must  be  approved  by  this  body 
before  it  may  be  put  into  eflfect. 

By  the  terms  of  the  proposal, 
recommended  to  the  EPC  by 
the  Council  of  the  School  of  So- 
cial Science,  Social  Science  1 
would  t>ecome  one  of  several 
courses  which  freshmen  would 
be  permitted  to  choose  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  first  year  social 
science    requirement. 

As  def*rribed  in  last  week's 
Justice,  thLs  list  of  courses 
would  include  several  history 
cour.ses,  several  politics  cours- 
es, and  one  anthropology  course 
with  an  historical  approach. 

A    second    list,    including    an- 
thropology,      economics,       psy 
chology   and  sociology   courses, 


would  be  drawn  up  at  the  same 
time.  Students  could  fulfill  tii* 
second  year  social  science  re- 
quirement by  choosing  courses 
from  this  list. 

The  members  of  the  faculty 
Educational  Policies  Commit- 
tee are  Dean  of  Faculty  Leon- 
ard Levy,  chairman  (History), 
Professors  Creighton  Gill>ert 
(Fine  Arts),  Arnold  Gurin 
(Florence  Heller),  Victor  Har- 
ris (English  and  American  Lit- 
erature), Denah  Lida  (Span- 
ish), John  Roche  (Politics), 
Myron  Rosenblum  (Chem- 
istry), Murray  Sachs  (French), 
Morris  Schwartz  (Sociology), 
Silvan  Schweber  (Physics), 
Richard  Weckstein  (Econom- 
ics), and  Deans  Kermit  Mor- 
rissey  (Politics).  1  Milton 
Sacks  (Politics).  Charles 
Schottland  (Florence  Heller), 
and  Harold  Weist>erg  (Philos- 
ophy). 


would  k>e  on  campus  at  any 
one  time,  the  memorandum  as- 
serts, Brandeis  could  "increase 
the  size  of  our  student  body  by 
50%"  and  continue  to  operate 
with  "substantially  the  present 
faculty  and  physical  facilities  " 

In  this  way,  the  University 
could  realize  increased  income 
from  tuition  payments,  gam 
"improved  relations  with  the 
comiTuinity  whose  children 
apply  to  Brandeis.  '  and  "serve 
the  nation  on  a   far  greater 

scale  without  significantly  add 
ing    to    faculty    ;ind    plant    arid 
v,ithout    losing    the    advantages 
of   sin;i  I  IiK'ss  " 

The  trtmi'ster  org.'ini/alion 
would  altii"  the  "iiiiignilude  of 
the  Uiiiver.sit  y's  oinration 
tlieret)y  enbaiuing  its  lofUi 
ence  and  iinaur  Brandi-is."  Uie 
memorandum  assr'rts.  "suffers 
from  its  overidentification  with 
small  ness" 

Since  the  faculty  present 
during  any  trimester  would  t>e 
equal  to  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  present  faculty  while  the 
numbt^r  of  students  would  l>e 
the  same  as  it  is  now.  the 
faculty  student  ratio  would 
change  frofn  ab<nit  18  to  1:12, 
according  to  the  memorandum 
Cours*"  registraiiod.s  will  *>e 
larger,  there  will  \w  one  third 
fewer  courses  given  ai  any  one 
time 

Additional     faculty     members 


s,      summer    t  *1TT*  '  I       C^  * 

rj^he';;;^i  Jewish  Historical  bociety 
Moves  to  Brandeis  Ca 


mpus 

The  American  Jewi.sh  Historical  Society.  71  year-old 
professional  research  and  publication  group,  will  move  its 
operations  and  hea<lquarters  from  New  "^'ork  City  to  a 
site  on  the  campus  of  Brandeis  University. 

Brandeis  is  making  available  land  on  its  campus  to 
the  Society,  which  will  build  its  own  heaciquarters  building, 
including    a    librao',    arvhives 

StiiHi*'     '%9\  fi     '->H  r>^  ir>iwtr  •»♦»«"»     ''*'*i! 

ities.    Tlie   site    ha.«    iK'en    srN'ct 
tKi   in   the  tn-ntral   campus   area 


Ttie  new  building  will  be  ad 
jacent  to  (ioldmg  Judaic  Cen 
ter    and     (ioldfarb    Ld»rary 

f...,^..         #.,-         »V, ->  l....l-4.„,.         i.  „.'.  „ 

*       «.■  I   •  V*.  !  A  \  I  k  X.  I  tK  tV  ki   t   I  V«  1  t   I   ^  I  I  K«    %    t 

been  provided  in  the  Will  of 
the  late  I.ee  M  F'nedman  of 
Boston,  distinguistied  attorney 
and  former  President  of  the 
Society  The  building  will  be 
narruxi   in   his  memory 

Although     located    on    the 
Brandeis    campus,    the    Amen- 

Council  Committee  Offers 
Dorm  'Croup  Living'  Plans  5 


The 
sen  ted   to 


Student    Council    Housing    Committee,    has    i)re- 
the  administration  a  three-jiart   proyrrani  which. 


would  have  to  be  appoint<*d  to   if  adopted,  would  elimininate  for  next  year's  a{)pr()ximate 

program  of  segregated 


teach  certain  basic  courses  that 
must   Ik-  offt-itnl  t*very   term 

Small  rla.'ises  wou  Id  !:>*.  in 
general,  replaced  by  mcxiium 
size  classes  Tlie  memorandum 
asserts  tliat  this  is  n*)t,  in  fact 
a  we^kn<'ss  of  the  plan,  since 
"all  the  evidence  show«  ♦^pt 
what  counts  is  g(K>d  teaching, 
not  cla.ss  size  '  Dean  Ix*vy 
quotes  Seymour  Harris's  Hi(fh- 
er  Education:  Resources  and 
Finance  on  this  point  mere 
size  of  class  has  little  signifi- 
cant influence  on  educational 
efficiency  as  measured  l)y 
achievement  in  the  academic 
subjects  '  ' 

In  describing  the  advantages 
of  operating  Brandeis  eleven 
montha    each     year,     ttie     I^^vy 


ly    125  freshmen  the  controversial 
housing     The   plan   has   not   yet*        — 
iH*en      discussed       hy       Student 
Council    and    has    no    otlicial 

«tatus. 

The  Housing  Committe<''s 
profK.sal  rails  for  first,  an  add- 
ed emphasis  upon  group  living 
in  North  and  Hamilton  Quad- 
rangles, such  as  IS  now  the  case 
in  East  Quadrangle  Students 
would  hi'  pern^itted  to  live  as 
a  group,  with  preference  on 
siit»;tt-  ioo::Ki  auu  sui'o-s  'oi'iiig 
given  to  seniors,  as  in  the  past 
The  size  of  the  groups  c^n  vary 
t>etween  four  and  twenty  stu- 
dents 

According    to    Housing    Com 
nuttee    Chairman    Steve    Mora, 


4> 

1  can  Jfwish  Historical  Society 
,  will  remain  an  autonomous 
'  group  with  coiriphte  autfiority 
and  resi)onsik)ilit  y  for  its  own 
i  activit-.es  It  foll.ms  the  pal- 
tern    of   ottuT     I  n  d  i-  p  e  n  d  v  n  t 

I _i     -  .  » » .  ■ 

«<  <ii  .  n  VI     ^  t   (>  u  p  >     MH  II     as     r^m 

Beta  Kappa,  wluch  has  it^ 
headquarters  i^n  the  campus  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  ttie 
Wisconsin  Historicd  S<KMely, 
located  on  the  campus  of  Uu? 
I  University    of   Wisconsin 

The     move     to    the    Brandeis 

campus   was   hailed   by    Dr    ()s- 

j  car   Handlin.   a   memlx'r  of   the 

I  Society's    executive    council: 

"This  move  can    make  the   His- 

,  torical  Society   a    vital  research 

j  instrument    that     will    advance 

our  understanding  of  American 

history    and   of   the    role   of    the 

ews  in  it    The  association  with 

ft       rr\  4  \>f\  *>»-r*       ,,,-,;.-«— ™:4.,       »,^^       iV-.^^ 

---'—-*■-  V«>sa««.AiL>I^^T  CJI>«VA  VIIV. 

location  in  a  community  with 
atxjndant  scholarly  resources 
will  permit  the  effective  use  of 
its  existing  collections  and  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  its  holding 
in  the  future  " 


this  point  of  the  proposal  would 
make  coofKTation  a  .nore  pow 
erful  factor  within  the  dornn 
tory.  There  would  Ix'  six  or 
seven  groups,  rather  th.ari  H."") 
individuals  w<Mking  independ- 
enly  The  class  unit,  according 
to  Mora,  would  be  replaced  by 
the  smaller  and  more  naiurai 
dormitorv  unit 

Second 


a    good 


I    T 


Stu<dent  Council  Posts 
Election  Schedule 

Student  Council  has  announced  a  paitial  schedule  oi 
election  procedures  for  new  meml>ers  of  Student  Council. 
All  candidates  must  submit  their  names  to  either  Emily 
Langworlny   or  Divk.  Wiiikelstern. 

Candidates  for  the  executive •♦ — 

board  must  submit  their  names  jWednesday.  Feb    26  «t  7:30 
by   noon   Saturday,    February 
22.     Primary   speeches   will   be 
held  in  Nathan  Seifer  on  Sun- 
day. Feb.   23.   after  the  movie 

Primary  elections  will  be 
held  in  Sherman  Gair.c?  Room 
on  Monday,  Feb.  24  fmm  10  00 
a.m.  to  4:30  p  m. 

Final  speeches  for  Executive 
Board  candidates  will  be  held 
in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  on  i  occur  on  that  date. 


p  m  Final  elections  take  place 
on  Thursday.  Feb  27.  from  10 
am.  to  4  30  p  m.  in  Sherman 
Game  Room.  The  public  count- 
ing will  also  t>e  completed  at 
that  time 

Competition  for  representa- 
tives will  take  place  between 
Feb.  29  and  March  4.  with  final 
elections  for  representatives  to 


part    of    the 
luiius     wiiicii     M!t'    MOW     in     ihe 
hands  of  the  Social  Committee 
would  l>e  transferred  to  the  in 
dividual    dormitories.    This 
would    facilitate    the    planning 
of  social   events  hy   the   dornu 
tory    as    an    independent    unit 
Then,  Mora  added,  the  individ- 
ual would  have  more  of  a  voice 
in     liitr     Ij^i^e     ui     eveiiltt     io     be 
planned. 

Finally,  the  program  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  dor- 
mitory officers  by  combining 
their  present  functions  with 
those  of  the  social  co-ordina- 
tors. 

The  Committee  maintains 
that  in  addition  to  eliminating 
the  much-criticized  freshman 
quadrangle,  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would  provide  a  decen- 
tralized social  structure  which 
would  increase  the  chances  for 
co-operation  towards  social  ac- 
tivity on  the  campus. 

The  initial  reception  by  the 
administration  to  the  program 
was  said  to  be  "very  promis- 
ing." and  the  proposals  will 
now  be  discussed  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  Environ- 
I  ment  and  iiou«tri|(  C<>triinitWw. 


Grimm  Accepts 
\cw  Meal  Policy 
ior  i  rcsluncn 


Bet?innint?    «  <>  in  ««  »  i  n^  »»     ihi< 
week,    f  r  e  s  h  m  1"  n    who    have 
signed    up    will    !><•    allowed    to 
j  cat    «»ii»-    rvening    meai    a    weeic 
I  in   either   Kutz   or   Swig    Dinmg 
Hall,  according  ♦>  V\v  Hausn«*r. 
(Council    President      This    plan, 
'a   joint   pri»duct  of  Council   and 
j  Dean  of  Student.*  Kermit  Mor- 
!  rissey.  will  also  permit  all  stu- 
dents   to   eat    breakfast    in    the 
dining  hall  of  their  choice 

Although  this  proposal  was 
advanced  before  exams,  and 
Council  had  posted  sign  up 
sheets  in  all  freshmen  dormi- 
tories, it  has  not  yet  gone  into 
effect  di"^  to  what  Hausner 
termed  a  serious  lack  of  com- 
munication with  the  Dining 
Halls."  Hausner  promised  a 
swift  remedy  for  the  situation, 
has  set  this  Wv,ek  as  the  tenta- 
tive date  for  the  initiation  of 
this  plan. 

In  conjunction  with  this.  Mr. 
Norman  Grimm  has  announced 
that  students  may  eat  break- 
fast in  the  dining  hall  of  their 
choice  by  notifying  the  checker 
of  that  dininff  hall  the  day  be- 
fore. Regarding  freshmen. 
however.  Grimm  said.  "I  can 
do  nothin|(  until  Council  gets 
U*c  lisis  ot  freshmen  la  me.'* 
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Trimester  Proposal 

Pean  Lew's  trimester  pn.iK>sal  described  on  our  first 
j^a^e  leaves  unanswered  several  questions  a  number  ot 
which  were  nut  ra.s.d  by  the  KciucalHmal  /oluies  Com- 
mittee (lurinj^  its  discussion. 

()iH>  ktv  (lurstinn  raise<i  and  m»t  answered  b>  the  h.l  L 
is  whether  "or  not  a  compulsory  rotational  system  would 
have  to  be  instituted  in  order  to  make  the  system  work.  II 

would  all  students  t)e  required 

stu- 

y 


to  attend  one  April  August  trimester?  Would  some  stu 
aents  have  to  attend  two?  Would  the  University  otter  an; 
assistance  to  students  who  must  study  from  April  to 
AuKVist  who  cannot  find  ^summer  jobs  available  Irom 
Januarv   to  April  or  from  Septeml)er  to  December/ 

Dean  I>evv  ix.ints  out  that  his  trimester  system  would 
enable  students  to  Kraduate  in  three  years  if  they  wish  to 
do  so.  but  it  does  not  descriU^  any  Ix-neiits  that  will  accrue 
U^  the  ^tnd*>nts  while  lh*-y  attend  school.  Small  classes,  we 
are  told,  will  1m^  replaced  by  mtniium-sized  classes,  with  no 
resulting  loss  in  *'e<lucationai  efficiency."  This  is  a  hi^bly 
.k'batable  point  (it  is  unlikely  that  there  is  unanimity 
itmoHK    the    fxperts    on    tliis    iH»int)    and    bei-omes    more    so 

,-i wK.r  u  ,'UutMr^'  ihu\  D«';»n  1^'vv  does  not  men- 

hon:    the    replaccnirnt    of    medium  -  size    classes    by    larKe 
rlasses,  a  rei>lacement  just  ;us  likely  as  the  one  mentioneil 

above.  •    i.  1 

A  professor  may  be  able  to  use  the  sam.c  informal 
approach  in  spt-akinr  to  a  class  of  20  students  that  he 
uses  witli  a  <'lass  of  eijrht,  but  will  he  l>e  able  to  maintain 
the  ^ame  manner  when  the  class  size  is  increa.sed  from 
2i)   to  ".2:'    We   doubt    it. 

A  constMpience  of  the  increased  cla.ss  size  that  Dean 
Ix>vv's  m<'m(»ran<luni  d<K's  not  di.-^viiss  is  the  difficulties 
facmr  students  and  teachers  who  wish  toK^t  to^M>t  her  after 
cUiss.  Trie  professor  teaching,  say.  seventy  students  will  l)e 
far   rnorr   ru.-hed  and   less  easy   to  see   than   the  pr<»fessor 


Foreign  CMnrgipondent 


Only  the  Sound  Barrier  is  Broken 


■onaM  Kaiserman 


Berlin  is  probably  unlike  any  other  city  on  Earth.  It  is  like  a  ghost  town  that  is 
still  inhabited.  1  have  spent  five  days  here,  not  enough  to  make  me  an  expert,  but 
certainly  sufficient  to  catch  the  mood  and  spirit  of  the  city.  Having  an  English  speak- 
ing Berliner  (a  Psychology  major  at  the  Free  University)  as  a  guide,  my  understandinjr 
has  been  deeoened. 

This  city  cannot  possibly  be  appreciated  through  Huntley-Brinkley  surveys;  nor 
it    the    excitmg    town     that* 


IS 

bhndly  enthusiastic  Arthur 
Fronnmer  describes.  West  Ber- 
Jin  is  an  active  city  of  two  and 
a  half  million  pt^ple  that 
seems  disturbingly  empty.  It 
is  reached  on  the  Autobahn 
from  Hannover  in  three  and  a 
half  hours  if  you  unwi.sely  ig- 
nore the  100  kilometers  per 
hour  sp<ed  limit  set  by  the 
East  Germans.  Al  the  frontier 
you  will  pass  .some  warning 
sign  posts,  show  your  passport 
to  West  German  customs  offi- 
cers and  slowly  proceed  past  a 
line  of  trucks  to  a  wooden 
building  where  you  obtain  a 
ero.ssinK  visa  for  five  marks. 
You  are  in  East  Germany,  the 
Soviet  Zone,  but  in  the  dark 
the  view  along  the  road  is  un- 
changed. After  a  fifteen  min- 
ute process  of  filling  out  forms 
you  are  free  to  go.  but  not  to 
stop  along  the  way.  The  East 
Germans  are  smiling  and  pleas- 
ant and  I  naively  regretted  my 
inability  to  visit  with  them. 
Their  olive  green  uniforms  and 
caps  lack  the  smartness  of 
those  of  the  West  Germans. 

Crossing  the  mud-covered 
autobahn  is  duller  than  the  re- 
peated trip  from  New  York  to 
Boston,  with  few  vehicles  ( in 
winter  anyway);  but  I  felt 
slightly  uneasy  knowmg  where 
I  was.  On  the  radio  the  music 
alternat€Hl  between  t)ie  beer- 
hall  band  music  and  the  clas- 
sics I^ater  in  Berlin  I  htard 
Tchaikovsky's  *  1812  Overture" 


test  is  fruitless.  The  wall  is  a 
silent  but  eloquent  expression 
of  futility.  As  an  ironic  touch 
put  up  by  the  We^t  Berliners 
is  an  "end  of  speed  limit"  sign 
just  before  the  wall  where  it 
makes  the  broad  Potsdamer- 
strasse  into  a  dead  end  Berlin 
must  continue  to  thrive,  the 
one  rock  mid.st  iin  expansive 
void  And  thrive  it  does  in  its 
own  peculiar  way. 


Hrandei'^,  the  memorandum  says,  "suffers  from  its 
0\'er'.f!''!'.' if !''.''.' '"!'.  ^Ait}i  smallness."  The  meanin^r  ^>f  this  is 
not  <lear.  Neither  Wesleyan,  F.r\  n  Mawr.  Keed,  nor 
Swarthni^r*'  suffer^  from  this  stranj/e  illness,  although  all 
are  vniali^-r  than  h^randeis.  Nmie  of  tJiese  exiH'rience  any 
diffiiuhy  in  attracting  hi^blN'  (jualified  students;  we  would 
f:_iiv<<  that  tfie  ^ann-  is  true  on  the  faculty  level.  To  para- 
phr;i-e.  "All  tf,e  evidence  ^hows  that  what  counts  is  good 
teach  lfi;.^   not   class   size. 

Another  <erious  [)roi)lem  to  T>e  considered  is  the  qn-d- 
it\-  (»r  ^t  talents  accepted  by  a  trimester  Hrandeis  If  there 
were  U^  be  oiJO  sludents  enrolled  in  each  class  (400  present 
each  tnrrie-lti)  ap})n.xinKitely  l.fK>(>  r.r  more  applicant-S 
would  ha\e  to  i>e  accented  each  vear.  assuminir  the  accept- 
ance :  enrollmefit  rati<»  remains  con.-^tant.  Three-hundred 
tii;r;\  students  were  enrolled  as  freshnK-n  in  Septeml>er. 
l'.»r>l.  l»ut  7'H)  ai)plican^s  were  ac»e|)te(i  for  that  class.  We 
question  whether  the  pre.-^ent  hi^h  level  of  (pialitv  of  the 
Brandeis  student  body  could  l>e  maintaine<l  if  1  ,()(K)  or 
more  applicants  were  to  Ik-  accepted  eacli  year. 

A  trimester  sys^m  of  the  .sort  suggested  by  Dean 
T^vy  might  wreak  havoc  or.  variei:."  student  prtivitiPM  The 
kmsketbal)  team  would  l>e  even  less  successful  than  it  is 
now  if  a  few  key  players  were  t^i  Ik-  on  vacation  from 
January  to  April  (If  a  compulsory  rotational  system  were 
to  U'  institute<i  this  situation  would  l>e  unavoidable).  (x)uld 
large-scale  student  activities  like  the  Choral  Union  and  the 
Debate  Society  l>e  able  to  function  effectively  with  2/3  of 
their  meml>ers  on  vacation  e^ch  trimester? 

There  are  weaknes-sc^  in  the  present  wmester  system,  as  it 
i.«  used  by  Brandeis.  and  there  are  gocxl  rea-sons  for  considering 
a  trimfster  arrangement,  but  Dean  levy's  proposal  seems  to 
have  too  many  disadvantages  to  be  satisfactory. 

Welcome  Back 

An   article   in   a  recent   issue  of  The  Stanford   Daily 

caught    our  attention  and   we  thought   we  might  pass   it 
along  to  you.  It  wa.s  datelined  "New  York.** 

"I  never  wear  a  hat,"  ^aid  former  Vk'e-President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  "so  it  mast  always  be  in  the  ring.** 

"1  shall  never  seek,  never  refuse,  nor  (sic)  never 
resijfn  an  office." 

Somebody  close  the  door  back  there;  we  feel  a  draft. 
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anating  from  the  Soviet  /<»ne 
It  takes  time  to  se(  why  Ber- 
lin is  different  from  all  other 
cities,  for  sup<'rfici;illy  its  con- 
duct IS  not  unusual  Tlie  jHilit- 
ieal  Situation,  while  always 
hanging  over  the  city  does  not 
radically  affect  the  residents' 
way  of  lift-.  There  is  only  one 
constant  reminder  nud  a  spec- 
tral one  at  that,  of  Berlin's  ten- 
uous position  The  East  Berlin- 
owned  S-Bahn  is  one  of  tlie 
four  transport  systems  (the 
others  being  buses,  trolley  cars 
and  the  U  Batui  or  sutyway). 
Rdiiiiii^  ail  over  liie  ciiy  ines«' 
ancient  elevated  trains  travel 
almost  empty  through  West 
Berlin  ^inr«>  .*\ugust  13.  al- 
though they  are  half  tlie  pruc 
and  are  more  convenient  tiian 
tlie  U-Bahn  "A  ride  on  the  S- 
Bahn"  rvins  trie  slogan,  "buys 
another  meter  of  barbc'fi  wir(  ," 
which,  b>  the  way.  is  pur- 
cha.sed  from  West  Geriisany. 
Like  the  trolleys  and  bu.s.ses 
before  the  wall  wa.s  built,  the 
U-Bahn  and  S-Bahri  run 
through  the  entire  city,  but 
now  pass**"S"'-s  without  ynr- 
mits  must  get  out  before  ihr 
crossing  point.*;  i\/iei*intrs  an<i 
W' st  Germans  can  go  into  the 
Eastern  sector  that  wems  so 
distant  as  one  stands  i,,,  \)<i- 
Western  side  of  the  wall  and 
IfKjks  through  the  barbt'd  wire, 
but  rarely  do  the  Berliners  re- 
ceived p^'rmission  to  cross  the 
barriers. 

Berlin  is  not  as  glamorous 
afi  the  press  likes  to  make  it 
and  the  escapes  and  attempts 
are  not  dramatic  acts  '^'f  hero- 
ism but  courageous  (if  some- 
times unwise)  acts  of  self  pres- 
ervation. You  must  see  the 
wall,  the  coils  of  fresh  bartn^d 
wire  reinforced  by  barricades, 
the  bricked  up  doorways,  the 
fields  cleared  of  buildings,  the 
idle  East  Gernr.cn  guprds  Ktan<1- 
ing  on  the  Westr-n  side  of  the 
wall,  which  is  still  in  Ea!;t  Ber- 
lin territory.  You  must  hear 
the  wind  blowing  across  the 
silent  no-man's  land  to  appre- 
ciate this  indescribable  tragi- 
comical horror.  I  have  never 
known  war,  or  heard  the  ex- 
plosion of  bombs  or  seen  live 
killings,  but  I  can  feel  the 
dregs  of  humanity  by  standing 
at  the  Polsdamer  Piatz,  staring 
at  the  bleak  symbols  of  combat. 
My  reaction  was  not  pity  or 
anger,  but  hate  at  the  ridic- 
ulously ugly  demonstration  of 
the  failure  of  compromise.  Pro- 


sprawling  (roughly  30 
to  suiiih  and  15 
west  >  ar«'a  hv*'  two  and 
millio/i  jKOpie.  inil  its 
circumstances  give  Iii*r- 
liii  a  strange  at  mosjWiere  The 
Iraflic  ttirough  its  v».  i(ie  str^'ets 
IS  very  light  at  ail  limes  an<i 
e\eii  the  \cr\  heart  of  town 
( th«>  'Zoo" }   i.'"^  (juiet  .  .  . 

Usually  nietropohtan  arcji.s 
liave  business  and  cultural  ten 
ters  at  the  nutleus,  factories 
and  apartments  neartjy  and 
liien  varu  tu's  of  hvmg  quarters 
dwii>dling  away  to  farmlands 
or  woods  But  }5«  rlin  cannot 
afford  tlie  luxury  of  urban 
sprawl.  The  planning  must  l>e 
exacting  to  prevent  waste,  for 
whatever  the  cliches.  Berlin  is 
an  island.  The  plarming  coun- 
cil has  developed  an   intelligent 

master    })lan,    working    out   dis- 
talu..4>^>^       --*      U-,..^.-—        £.-.-* -- 

(beriin     rnaiuiiacnires    a     dmd 
of    Jill    Wosl   German    clothing). 
I  r  a  n  s  p  o  r  t  a  t  ion     and     road 
sch«  mes.  wincii   uicoriKirati*  the 
(•n1ir«-    metropolis      In    a    former 
slum  flattened   hy   Allied   bomb 
ing,      apartm<-nt      hou.M's      have 
Ix-en    built.     Originally    a     19.'>r) 
«  xhihition.     the     Han.sii    distnt  t 
contains  exciting  str\ictnres  de 
signenl  b>   AKar  Aalto.  dropius, 
and     Nu'me><'r     among     otiiers 
lv<'Corbusier    tias    ijuilt    a    Unite 
n<»t     very      far     away,     near     a 
heavy  handed      Cofi^ress      Hall 
!>>■      Iiuj<n      .Sl'i  i)oin.->      ami      tlie 
PhiiharmoriK    Hall  which   looks 
like  a   prernstoru    monster    Trie 
Ornra    Hou.m-     however,    is   one 
of     the     most      int<  I  l)g»»r»t     •^'•lii 
tions  I   have  se»  ri    and   it   houses 
oru*     of     Gt'Mnai  >'s     Ix'st     ((»rn 
paoies 

The  crime  rate  is  no  greater 
than  ifi  other  tovvri>.  and  it  d«'- 
creas^'d  after  the  wall  went  up 
in  1961  b^'cause  <  rime  m  one 
ione  isnd  rvyii',:,v  :n  the  other  i5 
no  longer  possiljle  In  the  West 
ern  Zone  sl;;ins  are  non-exist 
ent  though  there  are  some  for- 


AimoiHiceiiiefits 


Career  ronfermce 
KuBday,  Fob.-usry   ZZ,   :5C4 

SchwarU    Hail 

Registration    9:30-10:00 

1st   Workshop   10:00 

Luncheon  12.00 
2nd   Workshop  2:00 

School   Boycott 

Leaders    from: 

Urban    League,    N.A.A.C.P., 

Fair  Hou.sing,  inc.,  8NCC 

Mailman  Hall 

Tomorrow  —  8  p.m. 

Wf  welcome  any  and  all 
comment  on  the  trimester 
system  discussed  in  this 
issue. 


merly  respectful  buildings  that 
have  been  left  unrepaired 
since  the  bombings.  Berlin, 
however,  has  the  highest  sui- 
cide rate  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
through  which  I  drove  on  a  oay 
of  cold  and  light  snow,  condi- 
tions are  strikingly  different, 
even  fantastic.  One  East  Ger- 
man mark  officially  equals  one 
West  German  mark  (which 
equals  twenty-five  cents)  but 
the  former  can  buy  less  than 
the  latter.  Prices  in  East  (Ger- 
many.  lower  on  most  commod- 
ities, are  higher  relatively  be- 
cause wages  are  lower  and 
goods  are  of  poorer  quality. 
Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
look  thoroughly  unappetizing. 
Canned  gcx)ds  (put  up  in  jars) 
and  frozen  vegetables  look  old. 
Cartons  of  sugar  or  tea  or  soap 
are  kept  in  plain,  unattractive, 
even  dirty  wrappers.  In  fact 
all  East  Berlin  has  this  depress- 
ingly  drab,  colorless  and  shab- 
by appearance. 

There  are  few  vehicles  in  the 
streets  and  one  sees  old  Volks- 
wagens and  Opels,  as  well  as 
newer  unstyled  Russian,  East 
(it  rman  and  Czechoslovak ian 
cars  alongside  the  ancient  tram- 
cars,  run  by  dumpy-lookmg 
young  ladies  1  saw  a  surpris- 
ing nnni'r>**r  of  "nors«*-drawn 
carts,  the  horses  protected  only 
by  a  thin   blanket 

Buildings  range  from  shal>by 
|)ri\\ar  structures  to  the  1930 
Moscow  University  type-  ("Kus- 
sian  iKithroom  style"  the  Ber- 
liners call  It)  which  line  Karl 
Marx  Alice  and  Frankfurter 
Allee  (formerly  Stalinallee). 
Some  of  the  buildings,  churches, 
theatres,  and  apartments  are 
still  in  their  original  bomlH'd 
out  state,  while  nearby  there 
are  a  few  ultra  modem  restau- 
rants that  serve  very  watery 
let    cr«  ams 

I  met  an  English  .speaking 
dental  student,  wrtli  wl>om  I 
drank  bitter,  undnnkable  ct)f- 
fee  substitute,  which  cost 
iweniy  cents  wiinoul  cream 
ami  sug.ir  and  twenty-five  cents 
with  He  informed  me  that 
East  Bt  rimers  remained  glued 
to  their  TV  sets  when  KeniuHly 
spoke  on  the  other  side,  and 
admitted  that  aiK»ut  "0%  of  the 
Ea.-^l  Germans  sup|xjrl  the  West. 
From  our  brief  p<ditical  di.seus- 
sion  1  felt  that  he  was  quite 
aware  that  Die  news  fed  him 
i>y  the  Communists  was  distort- 
ed, |[>ut  that  he  had  no  means 
for  di.scerning  liie  real  facts. 
He  prefaee<l  some  of  the  usual 
remarks  with  "We  are  told"  or 
w«'  riave  heard  sjM*e<hes  of" 
hinting  his  skepticism  Our  ex- 
c!'.;:r.ges  hecanH-  m(tre  relaxed 
after  1  gave  lorn  a  pack  of 
Mill  !lnJn»^,  for  I  )iad  ^<en 
warned  of  their  craving  for 
Wtstern  (igarettes  He  told  me 
that  East  Ciermans  liked  jazz 
and  even  some  rock  »n(^  roll 
whuh  they  could  get  on  the 
radio.  He  said  the  average 
worker  gets  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year,  that  the  splashy 
Czech  car  costs  $8000,  that  uni- 
versity education  is  fr«»€,  but 
that  one  has  an  easier  entrance 
if  one  is  a  member  of  the  Party 
youth  movement.  .  .  . 

Even  this  lengthy  description 
is  insufficient  to  be  fully  repre- 
sentative      Not    everything     is 

design  of  Soviet  Realism.  I 
saw  some  niodem,  if  a  little  un- 
comfortable, modern  furniture, 
not  over  priced  by  European 
standards.  The  new  buildings 
are  well  kept  and  the  streets 
are  clean.  Theatre  and  opera 
m  East  Berlin  are  very  good. 
Economic  conditions,  however, 
do  not  fairly  reflect  the  prog- 
ress made  since  the  war,  since 
many  products  are  shipped  to 
poor  East  European  countries. 
Mingling  with  the  visual  ex* 
periences  is  the  depressing  re- 
alization that  the  questions  and 

(Continued  on  Pa0€  7) 


Modern  Music 


Chamber  Chorus  Gains  Distinction 


Barry  Poffterartfz 

It  i»  almost  axiomatic  that  any  music  that  tends  to  break  establishes! 


Budgmt  M— ting 

Council  Follies  of  ^64 

By  ROBERT  ZUCKERMAN 

The  opening?  session  of  the  Student  ('ouncil  meeting 
on  the  budget  proved  to  be  the  most  expensive  comedy  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  any  music  that  tends  to  break  establishes!   forms  is 

show  of  the  year,  not  counting  the  Jackie  Gleason  Show,  met  with  resistance.  By  definition  then,  the  new  music  composed  in  America  and 
It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the  proceedings  FiUrope  today  finds  acceptance  difficult.  Its  sounds  and  forms  are  strange  and  foreign 
would  be  a  bit  muddled  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  to  convention-oriented  audiences,  comiwsers,  and  f)erformers.  Few  are  those  jK^rformera 
Finally,  the  tedious  task  of  apportioning  the  money  began,  who  dare  to  try  the  unconventional. 

The  Brandeis  University  C'hamber  Chorus,  directed  by  Alvin  Lucier,  is  one  of 
those  groups  that  is  willing  to 
investigate   the  new   music.    In 


The    first    club    taVen    under ' 

consideration     was     the     Art 

Club.   With    the   promise   that 

more  models  would  be  u.sed  this 
semester,  $100  was  given  to 
them.  The  Bridge  Club  was 
given  $37  for  fees  and  needed 
equipment,  and  the  Chemistry 
Club  received  $10175.  The 
Chess  Club,  which  sponsors 
one  of  the  finest  chess  teams  in 
New  England,  and  is  bringing 
U.S.  champion  chess  player 
Bobby  Fisher  to  Brandeis  this 
week,    received    $217.00. 

The  activities  of  the  Choral 
Union  then  came  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Council.  The 
Chora!  Union  was  alloted  about 
$1300  for  the  year  but  spent 
about  $1200  first  semester.  The 
representative  of  the  Choral 
Union  asked  for  an  additional 
$700  for  .second  semester,  but 
received  only  $220 

Cholmondeley's,  whose  .sec- 
ond semester  plans  include 
more  dates  and  different  kinds 


of  entertainment  (flamenco 
guitarists  and  avantgarde  films) 
vas  awarded  $1100  by  the 
Council.  The  real  fun  started 
when  the  German  Club  came 
up.  When  the  President  of  the 
German  Club  was  asked  about 
the  constituency  of  the  club, 
he  replied  that  he  had  just  been 
elected,  had  never  attended  a 
meeting,  and  so  did  not  know. 
All  the  information  he  could 
offer  was  that  the  only  function 
the  German  Club  ran  first 
semester  was  a  Christmas  Par- 
ty. The  Council  recommended 
that  the  club  form  before  any 
money  be  allocated.  (Vic  Haus- 
ner  stated  that  this  was  the 
closest  thing  to  the  Apathy 
Club  he  had  seen  in  four  years  ) 
Council  than  allocated  $1000  to 
Hi-Charlie  and  $1040  to  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  This,  however, 
left  the  two  big  items  on  the 
agenda,  the  Debate  Society  and 
the  Social  Committee,  for  an- 
other time. 


fact,  it  has  made  the  new  mu- 
sic of  the  younger  American 
and  European  composers  its 
specially. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the 
Chamber  Chorus  appeared  in 
a  concert  of  contemporary  mu- 
sic at  Town  Hall,  !sfew  York. 
There  they  performed  the 
works  of  Morton  Feldman  and 
Earle  Brown.  They  received 
favorable  reviews  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribane,  the  Vil- 
lage Voice,  the  Musical  Quar- 
terly, and  elsewhere. 

The  Chamber  Chorus  will 
appear  on  February  28  and  29 
at  the  Once  festival  of  contem- 
porary music  to  t>e  held  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  This  will 
mark  the  first  time  that  a 
choral  group  has  been  invited 
to  this  festival.  The  music  that 
the  group  will   perform   repre- 


sents the  latest  trends  in  mu- 
sical composition,  and  consists 
of  the  following: 

Fones  was  written  by  Mi- 
chael Adamis.  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Brandeis  from  Greece. 
The  Chamber  Chorus  gave  the 
first  performance  of  this  piece, 
written  in  the  twelve-tone  tech- 
nique, in  a  concert  on  campus 
last  year. 

Henri  Pousseur  is  a  young, 
well  known  Belgium  composer 
who  direx'ts  the  Electronic  Stu- 
dio for  the  Belgian  radio  in 
Brussels.  Mr  Pousse  ur's 
Psaumcs  dc  la  Penitence  wai 
l>e   premiered   by   the  Chamber 

Freshman   Reaction 


Chorus  at  the  fe.stival. 

John  Cage's  Solo  for  Voice  2 

will  be  given  its  first  perform- 
ance in  a  choral  version.  In  this 
piece  of  c  h  a  n  c  e  music  eacb 
player  composes  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  music  from  a  set 
of  transparent  pages. 

Morton  Feldman's  Chorus 
and  Instruments  will  receive 
its  world  premiere  at  the  festi- 
val. Mr.  Feldman  composed 
this  piece  expresiily  for  the 
Chamber  Choru.s 

The  Chamber  Chorus'  future 
plans  also  include  t.  concert  at 
the  New  School  in  New  York 
in   April. 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  Andelman 


Headhners  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan programs;  Monday.  April 
13.  Falstaff,  new  production, 
Bernstein  conducting,  Tu  re  i. 
Tuesday.  April  14.  Aida,  new 
production,  N'lssor..  Bergrmzi, 
Tozzi  Wedru'sday,  April  15.  La 
Bolieme,  Cieva  e»)!idneling.    Te- 

Itul/li      'I'lifWor       llir^MU      'I'h  I  I  f-<fl :»  V 
•-"■•-.      •     - ,>   • 

April  16,  Don  (liovanni.  Price, 
Peter-,.  Siepi.  Friday,  .April  17, 
Manon,  new  production,  Schip- 
pers  conduct in^.  Moflo,  Cedda, 
To/zi  Saturday  matinee.  April 
18.  Ariadue  auf  Naxos,  Delia 
Ca.s.1,  .Miller.  Surtday  matinee^, 
April  19.  Lucia  l)i  Lammer- 
moor,  Sutherland  Box  office 
ojMMicd  for  mail  order  Febru- 
ary 17  Mail  now  Boston 
Opera  Association.  \'l{)  Boyl- 
ston  St  .  .  .  Richler's  concert 
was  rj'scheduled  for  April  24 
Some  tickets  at  $4  .'"^0  and  $.5  00 
are  still  available  at  Symphony 
Han  via  mail  order 
Wednesday,  February    \9 

Wonders  of  Japan,  illustrated 
lecture.  New  England  lafe  Hall, 
10  :J0  am 

Ice  Follies,  Boston  Garden. 
2  and  3  p.m.  Tickets  $2  $4. 
(Through  Sunday.) 

New  England  Antiqua  Play- 
er.s,  Brookline  Library,  361 
Washington  St  ,  8  30  p  ni    free. 

Program  of  Music  for  F'lano 
Ensemble  and  String  Orches 
tra,  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  New  England  Con-se'rva 
tory,  Jordan  Hall.  8  30  p  m., 
free,  Debussy.  RachmanmofT, 
J    S    Bach. 

Thursday,   February   2t 

Three  Surreali.stic  Film.s  — 
He!}«  of  AtUntis.  New  ¥ork, 
Dream  of  the  Wild  Horses,  Mu 
seum  of  F'ine  Arts,  m  conjunc- 
tion with  their  current  Surreal- 
ist and  Fantastic  Art  exhibit, 
230  p.m.,  free. 

John  Miller,  bassoon.  New- 
ton Waviarwi  r»«aric.  Gardner 
Mu.seum,  3  p.m..  free,  Tele- 
mann.   Decruck,  Ozi,  Senaille. 

Susannak,  music  -  drama  by 
Carlisle  Floyd,  winter  produc- 
tion of  the  B.  U.  theatre  and 
music  departments,  B.  U.  The- 
atre, Huntington  Ave.,  8:30 
pm,  students  $1.  (Through 
Saiurday.) 

Friday,  Febmary  2i 

Boston  Symphony,  2  p.m., 
rush  seats  80c,  Schumann  Over- 
ture, Scherso  and  Finale,  Berg 
Woszeck  excerpts,  Beethoven 
Symphony  No.  7. 

Three  Surrealistic  Films,  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  2:30  p.m., 
fr«»e. 

C'3ston     University     Student 


Hall,  8:30  pm  ,  $2  20  $4  50. 
Saturday.  February  22 

Tony  Saletan.  Jordan  Hall, 
2:30  pm  .   $1.75. 

Bowdoin  College  GI«h»  Club 
and  Choir.  Newton  South  High 
School   Auditorium.  8   p  ni  ,   $1 

The    H  r  o  t  h  e  r  s    Four.    MIT 

Art»w»rv       H    'UJ     t.  rt*         K'>   7  > 

The  New  Lost  City  Ramblers 
Sa riders     Theatre,      8:30      p  rn  , 
tickets   at    the    Harvard    Co<^|>. 

Boston  Symphony.  8  30  p  in  , 
same   program    as    Friday. 
Sunday,   February    23 

PolLsh  Films.  Nl-w  England 
Life  Hall,  continuously  from 
1    to  6  p  m  .  $1  f)0 

Greater  Boston  Y(hiUi  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Sympliony 
Hall.  3  p  m. 

George  Hoffman,  bass  -  bari- 
tone. Gardner  Museum.  3  p.m., 
free.  Handel,  Schubert.  Schu- 
mann,   Laderman,   Strauss. 

The  Sign  of  Joaaii,  uid  s>outh 
Church.  4  p.m.,  free,  performed 
by  the  Chapel  Players 

Chorus  Pro  Musica  and  the 
Cambridge  F>stival  Orchestra, 
Symphony  Hall.  8  p  m  ,  $2  50- 
$4  50.  Mozart  Great  Mass  in  C 
minor,  Vivaldi  Magnificat,  Bach 
CanUU  No.  St. 

Alan  King  plus  All  Star  Cast, 
Donnelly      Memorial     Theatre, 
8  15  pm.  $3  $« 
Monday,  Februarjr  24 

Mazowsze,  Polish  company 
of  100  dancers,  singers,  plus 
orchestra,  only  lU>ston  appear- 
ance. Boston  Garden,  8  30  p.m  , 
S2  S5 
Tuesday,  February  25 

Early  Renaissance  Music  in 
iSie  Ntlltei  larida  and  Italy. 
Camerata  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  at  the  Museum,  8 
pm  ,  students  $1  50. 

Roman  Totenberg.  violin, 
Lawrence  Smith,  piano,  both 
of  the  B.  U.  Music  faculty,  re- 
cital B.  U.  Concert  Hall.  855 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  8:30  p.m., 
free. 

The  Romeros.  family  of 
Spanish  guitarists,  Jordan  Hall, 
8:30,  $200-$3.50. 

CONTINUING   EVENTS 

A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on 
the   Way    to   the    Fomm,   Shu- 

t>ert  Theatre,  8:30,  Wednesday 
matinee  2.15,  S«  tut  day  mat- 
ineo  2:30.  Closes  February  29. 
HA  6-4520. 

Man  and  Saperman.  Charles 
Playhouse,  71  Warrenton  St., 
8:30  except  Saturday  (5:30, 
9:00)  and  Sunday  (3:00.  7:30). 
542-3325. 

High  Spirits,  Image  Theitre, 
54     Charles     St..     Wednesday. 


7,  9:4.5;  Thursday  matinee  3 
p.m.  Closes  March  1.  20% 
student  di.scount  for  all  week- 
day performances.  KE  6  2.521 
Beyond  the  Fringe,  two 
wtH'ks  only,  opens  Monday, 
February  24.  Wilbur  Theatre, 
9:00,    matinees   WediU'stiay    and 

Jacques  Villon:  .Master  of 
Graphic  Art.  the  first  compre 
herisive  exhibit  of  his  work 
since  his  death  last  year.  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  opening 
Feljruary  21,  free. 

Concepts  of  Outer  .Space,  ex- 
hibit   of    ancient    lx)<)ks    on    as 
tionomy.    Bust  o  n    Pubhe    I  ,i- 
brary,   through   March. 

Eye?i  and  Ears  Towards 
Space,  current  planetarianum 
show  at  the  Mu.seum  of  Science. 
Admission  to  the  planetarium 
50c;  Mu.seum  admission  $1. 
Open  Fridays  until   10  p.m. 

Russian  cultural  exchange 
film  My  Name  is  Ivan,  current 
feature  at  the  Fine  Arts  The- 
atre. 80  Norway  St..  Di.scount 
to  students  with  university 
identification. 

The  West  End  Cinema,  oppo- 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Social  SciewBce 
Va  lu  e  Stressed 

PVeshmen  .seem  to  liave  two  major  object ion.s  to  the 
proiKxseil  elimimition  of  the  Social  Science  1  re(iuiremerit. 
The  fir.st  is  financial:  if  the  plan  is  accepted  they  will  lo.se 
their  market  for  used  textbooks.  The  .secoiui  is  based  on  an 
almost  unaninuHis  conviction  that  the  course  is  valuable. 

Despite  occa.sioria!  (luarrels  with  the  required  readirifif 
and   comolaints   al>oiit    tin*    fo-n  +  — 


eral  structure  of  the  cfxirse,  th.e 
students  maintain  that  the 
backgrounti  material  covnt'd 
in  th«'  curriculum  is  essential 

In   its   present    form,   two    h"- 
tures    and    one    sccuko    .i    \^«'»k 
it    surveys   only    the    most    l)asic 
problems  in  the  developnutit  of 
Western   thouj^ht     It   does,    how- 
ever,   touch    on    what    Professor 
Marcuse  h.i.s  called      vital  areas 
of    experience    and    knowledge" 
and    has    a    demanding    re;idin^,' 
list  which   includes  parts  of  the 
Bible,    works    by    Plait),    Aristo- 
phanes, Dante,  Pirc^nne,  Luther 
Calvin,  Weber,  Mill.  M.irx    Tol- 
stoy.  I.enin.   and  critical   analy 
ses  by  prominent  historians 

Students    from    al!     fields    of 
concentration   agree   to   the    nn 
•■^orlsnce    '^^    **     .'^wial    Seu'iii'e 
course  in  the  educational  r'»ond- 
ing-out    pro<'ess     For    non  his 
tory    majors    it    provides    wh;«t 
will  he  perhaps  their  only  eon 
tact  on  a  college  level  with  gen 
eral   history  and    its  interpreta 
tion.<i. 


def<'nders    would    ]ik«^    to    see 
changes  m.uie    .Some  propose  to 
rnininu/<'    the    reliance    on    text- 
l>ooks      es|MMi.»llv     in     the     t.r-.t 
term     to  eliriunate    si»me   of   the 
(itii(tii    oitiiit-f    iroiii    tiM     r-.sM- 
ing    list    and    to    dei)en(l    m(.r(» 
heavily   on  special    le<-tures   and 
primary     sources      Otlu-rs     (ind 
the     large    lectures    frustrating; 
the  lecturers  maintain  a  healthy 
pace    in    order    to    finish    in    the 
allotted    forty  five    minutes   ;ind 
there    is    no    tun«»    for    qM04;tio'e* 
The   "^Mtion    {>eriod    is   too  sh«»rt 
even  to  N'gin  to  provide  enouvjh 
timf>   for  a   thoroukrh  evaluation 
of    the    reading    assii^nmenls. 
S<'\'eral    s«"Ction    leaders    have 
npn.)inted  extra  hours  for  sn^ail 
discussion   panels  and  these 
have  met  with  .some  success 

But  dr.;pitr  tiUir  oijjectKini 
the  class  of  (jT  s<'«Mns  to  at^ree 
with  the  upfHM(  lass  girl  who, 
hK)king  t)ark  on  her  association 
with  Drs  John.s<in  and  Manuel, 
decided  that  «;rumt)ling  about 
.S4K     Sii    was  a  vital  |:>art  <»f  the 


But   even    its   most  articulatefreshman  ritual 


J.  T. 


Boycott  to  Protest  Segregated  Schools 

A  "stay-out",  protestlnj?  de  facto  .Hejrreg-ation  in  the  Boston  public  school  sy.-.tem 
will  he  held  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  this  month  under  t  he  <lirection  of  the  Mas.sachu.sett* 
Freedom  Movement,  headeii  by  (anon  James  Hreeden  an<i  Mr.  .Noel  Day.  Both  Ne^rro 
and  while  pareiiLn  are  i^ing  a.sketi  to  :-;€r.d  their  cliilcirt-::.  ■•:;  •?!?<  <' -^v  t.i  tin-  inteL'rateil 
FVeedom  School.s.  which  are  W\n^,  orj?ani/.ed  t)y  a  central  commitfee  and  bein^^  held  in 
nelk'hborliinxl  churches  and  settlement  heiiiies.  Over  three  hundred  t)eople  have  volun- 
LS    teachers    for    these 


teered 


.       ,  .  41        *  the  real  purposes  of  the  truancy 

schools,  and  are  presently  at-  j^^^     ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^^,    ^.,^^^ 

tendmg  trainmg  sessions.  parents  who  will  not  send  th^'.r 

The  purpose  of  the  stay-out  children  to  »ch(K:)l  and  with  chil 


is  to  protest  the  actions  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee, 
Which  has  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  that  de  facto 
segregation  exists  in  Boston 
public  .schools  and  has  rejected 
all  proposals  to  discuss  this 
issue.  However,  slnety  per 
cent  mt  the  Ne^ro  aeliool  chil- 
drsa  do  sttesd  s*5reffale4 
schools — thirty  schools  are  over 
fifty  per  cent  Negr*  and  ihir 


dren  who  capriciously  refuse  to 
attend.    Sending   a    child    for   a 
single  day  to  a  freedom  school 
in   a  peaceful  protest  does   not 
involve  either  of  the  aforesaid 
purposes  of   the   truancy   laws 
Above    all,     the    constitutional 
rights  of  these  children  are  be 
ing  infringed  upon  beirause  Ihry 
arc  not  receiving  eqiial  educa 
tional  opportunities. 

It  is  protsble,  however.  '*''- 
cording  to  promises  given  to 
the       Massachusetts       Freedom 


tocD  schools  arc  nUiciy  per  cent  Movement,  that  arrests  will  be 


Negro. 

Attorney  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Edward  Brooke,  has 
interpreted  the  Freedom  Stay- 
out  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
existing     state     trxiancy    laws. 


Concert,  B.  U.  Concert  Hall,  Timrsday,  Friday,  Sunday  —  However,  a  final  legal  decision 
Commonwealth  Ave  ,  8  30  p.m.,  8:S0;  Saturday  7  and  9.  Closes  must  renrwin  with  the  courts, 
free.  February  23.    227-542«.  if  arrests  are  made.  The  Civil 


limited  to  leaders  of  the  stay- 
out  and  will  not  involve  chil- 
dren or  parents.  although 
names  will  be  taken  to  be  used 
as  evidence  against  the  leaders 
The  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
pledged  legal  .support. 

At    least    twenty-five   neigh- 
boring  communities   are  going 


Boston    Opera    Group.    Mad-  Brendan    Behan's    The    Qaare   Liberties    Union    of   Maasachu-  to  protect  in  sympathy  with  the 

amc    Butterfly,    Donnelly    Me-  Fallow,  Hotel  Bostonian  Play-  setU  has  delivered  a  sUtement  Boston  stay-out.  The  Masaachu- 

morial  Theatre,  8:30  p.m.  house.  Twcaday  through  Friday   to  the  effect  that  such  an  inter-  setU     Freedom     Movement     is 

Miriam    Makeba.    Symphony  and  Sunday— *;3a,  Saturday—  preUtion  Ukes  no  account  ol  supported  by  important  religi- 


ous grou^w.  tho  NAACP  CORK, 
Boston  Action  (iroup.  National 
Ass<xiation  for  So<ial  Work- 
ers. Mas.«*achusetts  Unit  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  and  many  other 
community   organizations 

Brandeis  .students  are  urgent- 
ly requested  to  give  their  sup- 
port Teachers  and  registrars 
are  neixitHi  for  tlie  FrcHHlmn 
Schot>l.s  and  door  to  door  can- 
vassing must  he  done  to  inform 
parents  about  the  Freedom 
Schools  Dick  Gregory  will  lead 
a  Freedom  Rally  at  Donnelly 
Memorial  rneater.  February 
25th,  the  eve  of  the  stay  out, 
for  which  tickets  can  be  pur- 
cha.sed  through  the  N'SM  branrh 
on  campus  On  February  20th, 
an  inter-campus  rally  will  be 
held  at  Hayden  Hall  Boston 
University,  where  leader^:  of  the 
stay  out  will  di.Hcniss  the  Boston 
.«»chool  i.<«sue 

For  further  information  on 
any  of  the  above  points,  nlease 
contact  Vicki  Cohn  'SS  Trans- 
portation for  all  events  will  hs 
provided. 

JUDY  TANOr 
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■1  1  im 

Sj)eakinK  before  an  audience  of  approximately  125  people,  nuclear  physicist  Kali)h 
E.  I^ipp  inaugurated  the  first  High  Table  discussion  of  nuclear  strategy  last  Tuesday 
evening.  The  main  pur^)ose  of  Dr.  Lapp's  bilk  was  to  provide  some  factual  background 
vn  the  nature  and  extent  of  America's  nud'ar  arsenal,  and  in  this  task  he  succeecM 
quite  well    Indeed,  one  is  ttrnp-+ 

ltd    to   say    "too   well,"    for   the   shift      in     our     defenses      from 
implications  of  his  speeih  were    manned     bombers     to     missiles 
niost     frightening     to     contem-    Without  going  into  some  of  the 

technical    con.siderations, 
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plate. 

It  is  not  generally  realized 
just  how  vast  an  atomic  stock- 
pile wf  have  l>r  Lapp  manajtied 
to  pui  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent cutback  in  tiic  pr(Kluction 
of  enriched  uraniun.  in  proper 
perspective,  by  i)ointing  out 
that  the  Unite<l  States  stil!  re- 
tains the  capacity  to  obliterate 
tlie  Soviet  Union  rnanv  tuiK'S 
over;  and  he  quoted  Defense 
Secretary  MacNaniara  as  sjiying 
ttuit  we  can  easily  destroy 
lOO  000.000  of  their  people  and 
60  TO'",  of  their  industrial  con\- 
plex  "  (If  anything,  this  esti- 
mate is  a  conservative  one  ) 
The  destructive  power  of  mod 
rrn  weajKins  —  in  terms  of  |^^^^ 
l)last,  firestorms  and  radio-  "ABM 
active  fallout  is  without  pre- 
cedent in  history  The  rationale 
behind  their  use.  however,  re- 
mains   the    time  h<»norfM:    argu- 


more 

it  is  possible  to  focus  on  certain 
important  points.  At  pres<mt, 
Lapp  argued,  we  have  a  "rela- 
tively safe  system  "  —  the  re- 
cent best  seller  Fail-Safe  to  the 
contrary  —  because  of  the  two 
to  three  hours  of  "cushion  time" 
available  before  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  irreversible  deci- 
sion to  go  to  war  But  u  defens*^ 
system  based  on  ICBM's  and 
IRBM's  gives  you  no  sut  h  cus 
hion,  hence  tiie  chances  of  war 
by  miscalculation  are  increased! 


bably    insurmountable     Never 

iineless,    pressures    for    the    de 

velopment  of  such  a  system  are 

mourjting  and   will  continue  to 

mount  avS  (or  if)   the  Cold  War 

continues 

No   Politics 

Tliroughout  Lxipp's  talk,  and 
continuing  through  the  question 
{H^riod,  one  could  not  help  re- 
men^bering  a  goal  which  the 
evtning  was  explicitly  not  d<'- 
signed  to  achieve  In  the  wt)rds 
of  the  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram Dean  1  Milton  Sacks,  the 
High  Table  symposia  are  "not 
the  vehicles  of  protest  or  politi- 

—   in 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Most  complete  list  of  imported  and  domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


men    of    deterrence 
tion    can    b<'    wipiKl 
with   su<-h    a    threat 
mamtnined.       'that 
peac<'    tiKiay 

Kill    and   Overkill 


if   civiliza 


Moreover,  the  exist*  rur  (.f  cal  action  of  any  kind' 
guided  missiles  prompts  one  to 
ask  if  a  suitable  defense  can  be 
found  Lapp  was  highly  diibiou.<- 
the  prospects  for  an 
(anti-lCBM)  system, 
feeling  that  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  use  of  '"decoys," 
or  phony  missiles  designed  to 
distract  attention  from  the  gen- 
ume    death  dealers     were 


pro- 


ot'her  words,  presumal)ly,  what 
is  desir«'d  is  presentation  of  the 
existing  facts,  not  statements  or 
inferences  based  on  ones  poli- 
tical l;>eliefs  or  framework 

Though  Ihi.s  is  indeed  a  desi- 
rable  goal,   one   questions   wh<' 
ther    it    was    in    fact    achieved 
Ralph    Lapp    represents    by    far 

(Continued  crti  Page  7 ) 
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Possessing  more  than  ten 
tons  of  TNT  for  every  man.  wo- 
man and  child  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  United  States  now 
Flockpj'.e.s  what  l^ipp  descrih-K'd 
as  a  iremetidoiis  "ovcrk;!!  cap 
ability  of  thermonucJciir  wea- 
pons Altliough  mformation  on 
the  «'xact  nunil>er  of  hoiiii)S  )S 
classified  \\  i>~  iK)ssil)h'  to  make 
fairl\  relial:)le  e.^timale^  m  cue 
i>i  two  >Aays  by  utilizing  dala 
published  t\v  ine  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  on  the  amount 
»if  urarnum  deliver<'<l  e.n  h  year 
to  .it<»mi(  plants,  or  b\  a  dirti^t 
< ost  analysis  of  the  money  vp«-nt 
<>v<'r  a  gi\en  fM-ruKt  on  uranium 
proi-urement  >  $4  6  billion  over 
the  past  ten  years;  In  eith»T 
ca'-e,  ^imph'  statistical  conver- 
sions enable  one  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  ti  S  has  700 
tons  «'*f  fisrionable  material 
Ftockpiltd;  and  one  ton  of  this 
"pre<'i<»us  r^iateriHl"  (  '  !  i:^  e<jtii- 
va!»'nt  to  2bO  VH>m>>^  of  th*-  type 
that  wa>  dropixd  or)  flirostuma 

Flr-'ht  atomic  cutUtck":  '  l«'ng 
everduc  Wy\y  he  asked  did 
we  tnuid  up  sue})  an  extensive 
ft<Kkpi)e"  It  )^  felt  at  (he  f'en- 
l,M»oti  that  a  ■  rnirnmiim  d»  ter- 
rrnii'  tfrateg\  is  not  enout.'h: 
V,  t  rnii'-1  fia\e  tcnv-  of  th('o«-ands 
ot  v'liall  ■  l.-utifrtl'  niK  lear  wca- 
yx.riv  ui  order  to  off'^^t  So\u-t 
tiioeriorit.N  in  groijnd  forces  In 
tlov  ((.nnection  however.  l>,'tt>p 
r,«  'ed  that  su<  h  wfarx>n«;  are 
potentially  t)ie  most  dangrrou."! 
ir  tfrm<;  of  rai^int'  the  (-"hancefl 
*  f  .ill  f»ot  'Aar  for  if  a  rornn>an- 
der  HI  'he  field  K  losing  with 
i  ■  'I \  «  nnoruii  weajHtns,  ii«-  io;iy 
i»fi  il  lit!  «'.>.-%, 'i  ry  *:,  ur^J'  .us 
"bent"  hardware  on  the  enemy. 
11' nof  ih»  «\»i  pro  ♦lit  dai^i:er 
<.f  esca!ati«wi.  or  v^  tiat  Uapp  (ie«- 
crited  a*-  thf  'beginning  (f  the 
end."  Even  taking  tartir.-.l  wea- 
pons intf)  Hccoiini  ho<v»  v»r. 
Larvp  de(  l.ired  it  '  iri«  s<  apal  d** 
(fat  fMir  stockpile  is  sujh  r- 
a(i»  <|  11,1  te 

Pea*  r    Inilintives 

From  ttif  argiim.ent  of  "over- 
V'ii  i.e  .  tnat  we  have  a  sur- 

pl;)s  f)f  retaliatory  jM'wer  at  our 
fii's-po^al  certain    con<  lusions 

w«re  drawn  by  Lapp  In  his 
Wfirds,  two  huge  atomu  pro- 
diution  renters  ctmld  be  *hut 
dftwn  rompleteiv  without  en- 
dr.i,Krr,r.K  r.atir.r.n!  r.rr 'jrily, 
ar,d  i;  r  a  n  i  u  m  pr<K  urenunt 
could  be  reducjHl  to  6000  tons 
per  year,  saving  $500,000,000 
annually  K.'ich  year,  in  fact,  the 
Federal  gf/vernment  spends  $15 
biiiion  f>n  research  and  develop- 
ment, of  which  %r>  billion  goes 
to  spare"  and  $8  billion  ia  "nt- 
f*  nse  with  only  a  .^matter- 

ins/  h  fl  for  such  categories  an 
"h*'alth  Til  is  is  indeed,  as 
l^r>p  argued,  "a  very  curioui 
wav  to  run  r  railroad  " 

Lapp  also  fti<:ri'<;co^i  ffjf>  pro- 
blems  involved   in   the  ongoing 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 
SALUTE:  TOM  CASHMAN 


Tclstar  iie*I    the    first    trans<MPanl(     lele<ast.    and    Tom 

0.sliii  15, A.,  1*>57|  asHurned  the  responsihihty  for  tiain- 

int»  Oil  »i,iiii«-|  an«l  «<H»*du!!!»«i  tours  of  th^  anteri.'sa  c<;'J![*!cx 
at  An«l«'ver,  Maine.  He  also  spoke  to  nurneioiis  <  lvi(  arul 
(MM  lal  gr<>iips  on  the  various  asi^-t  t.s  of    lel.slar. 

Not  all  of  loui  s  assignments  have  ofTeicd  litin  tlic 
<)(>jM»r  lurulN  to  parti*  ipalc  in  a  hi'^toru  a!  ♦'\eril.  hut  as  a 
inemher  of  A.  I  X  I  s  1 -onj.'  Lines  Department  he  is  ui- 
\oivrn  in  i'lr  aina/iii^  .  wii,i,r,inicat;c.nf  aiJvani^^  "f  t^'i-^y. 
lx>ng  Line»   is   lefponsihle   for   long   dislan<  e  (onnnuniia 


lions,  whi(  li  must  l>e  efTecllvely  iniegrate<l  with  local  »fT» 
v«<«'s  am!  internal  < oniniimi*  ations  systems. 

'iV»ni  f>  |»it>tiiily  Iriforuiaiioii  Su[KTvi!*or  ai  Wiiii© 
Plains,  New  Vuk.  »*}ieie  he  is  r»-spoiisihle  f(»r  keeping  thtj 
F.aslein  Area  1  .on^'  l.iiu-s  «'iuplo\ee?*  nif<»rnieil  of  current 
Iclefthone  (ievel«>pni»iits  of  I<k  al   and  national   imp«trtanc«% 

loin  (  a-liinan,  like  niaiiv  vonrij.:  men  is  impatient  to 
make  lliiiif.'s  hafi|tcii  foi  hi*-  (  oiiipaii\  arui  liims«lf.  Ther© 
Mr*"  f»'w  nl ;*<»>*.  wh^T*'  fciirh  r«*>4f leM.siu's«  IS  more  wel< oriieu 
<»r   rewar«ied   than    in  the   fii.'>l  gr»>w  ing   telephone  businewa. 
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Haimmm  crt  DMogiM  L#€tiir« 

Personal  Freedom  Defined 

By  JOYCE  ROBERTS 

On  Monday  night,  February  10,  a  group  of  students  and  members  of  nearby  com- 
munities were  diverted,  charmed,  and  entertained  by  a  delightful  little  man  named 


ArtlMir  Ooldb»rf 


In  The  Brandeis  Tradition 


David  Phillips 


A  new  position  rarely  molds  anew  the  man  who 
Hans  Hofmann.  They  were  perhaps  somewhat  less  enlightened  by  the  proceedings  of  assumes  it — rather,  the  individual  carrieH  his  preiiisfKjwi- 
their  enjoyable  evening,  for  Dr.  Hofmann's  talk,  entitled  "Personal  Freedom  -  From  tions  and  predilections  with  him  and  adapts  these  to  his 
What?  For  What?"  was  as  diffuse  as  his  sprightly  gestures  and  occasionally  less  com-  new  occupation.  Even  more  so  is  this  true  of  the  Supreme 


municative. 

Doctor  Hofmann  was  nice 
enough,  in  the  course  of  his 
hour  of  free  association,  to  scat- 
ter posies  before  us  -  Hebrew 
words,  assurance  that  we  Bran- 
deisians  are  less  self-conscious 
about  our  scholarship  than  cer- 
tain sc'hools  in  the  Cambridge 
area,  a  bit  of  ridicule  of  the 
current  shock  registered  by  ad- 
ministration folks  over  that 
dreadful  phenonenon  cropping 
up  on  the  campus  and  common- 
ly referred  to  as  sex.  When  in 
the  course  of  his  verbal  wan- 
derings, he  came  to  discuss  the 
topic  at  hand,  he  was,  however, 
disappointing. 

Doctor  Hofmann's  main  point 
was    the    one    whicii    "those    in 
the   know"    have   been   making 
lor    years    in    relation    to    the 
question    of   freedom:    that    the 
removal  of  tangible  external  re- 
strictions     has      not      rendered 
modern  man  truly  free,  bei^ause 
public  opinion,  status  strivings, 
and   Freudian   ego   ideals   have 
taken   the  place   of  our   selves 
•'In  this  country  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, we've  lost  the  people."  Al- 
though  the  speaker's  presenta- 
tion of  this  subject  was  spiced 
with  newly-coined   and   neatly- 
turned    phrases,    he    said    little 
that   was    new     Erich    Fromm's 
volume     on     the     subject,     the 
famed    Escape    from    Freedom, 
was  written  in  1941  ,and  Doctor 
Hofmann    added    little    to    the 
ideas  presented  therein    In  fact 
whereas    Fromm    defended   and 
supported    almost    every    state- 
ment   with    historical    develop 
ment,    sociological    .studies,    and 
psychological      c«>'>eept«       Hof- 
mann's   di2orgHr»»2e<1    siylf    did 
not    allow    such    an    approach 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  said  for  the  speech  -  besides 
the  fact   that   it   was   entertain- 
ing -  is  that  it  lived   up  to  the 
ideal    of    spontaneity    to   w+iich 
the      lect'jrcr      rtpeatcdiy      re- 
ferred:   he   spoke    wittiout    any 
notes  at  all.   Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  better  off  using  some. 
Although      Hofmann's     topic 
was     decidedly     unoriginal,     a 
good  dc^al  of  what  he  said  was 
valid,     and     in     oik'ani/e«l     f»«rni 
perhaps  bears  repeating.  In  our 
modern  culture,  the  traditional 
authoritarian    figures  are  gone 
The  parent,  once  the  source  of 
discipline,   if   not  of  downright 
dread,  now  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  turning  to  his  chil- 
dren   for    guidance     School   ad 
ministrations  too.  are  btn-oming 
somewhat  more   lenient   as   the 
years  go  by    Nevertheless,  most 
vtudents  are   not   free. 

Hofmar.n  finds  it  particvilarly 
distressing  that  in  Academe, 
where  there  is  the  most  .study 
of  life  in  the  abstract,  there  is 
so  little  awarenest-  ,,(  life  a^  an 
experience,  so  iiuie  «tj>oniane 
cus  living  of  it,  so  littU  (jues 
tioning  of  goals  an<i  itaMuis  for 
lx-in>:  in  .^ca<ier•^..^  in  the  first 
place  Here  (or  somewher*-) 
Hofmann  drew  an  analoKY  to 
Michelangelo  descending  from 
his  scaffold  to  survey  the 
totality  of  the  details  he  had 
thus  far  painted  on  the  Sistine 
Chapel  ceiling  Tlii.s  evahiati«»r». 
Hofmann.  .'iaid.  this  st.anding 
back  and  attempting  to  und<'r- 
stand  the  whole  picture  this  is 
culture;  and  he  finds  a  distress 
ing  lack  of  culture  in  this  sense 
in  the  university  s^-tting.  where 
it  should  be  nourishing,  or  in 
American  society  as  a  whole. 

X.m^,^i-{ —'^■r.i^*"  I »1»«4  t«- 

/\int;i   icon       J-0»_it.  »..T   ,       ••»-       ..»««.  —  .       ...■ 

In  its  adolescence  Now.  as  for 
the  human  adolescent,  is  the 
time  when,  before  values  arc 
deeply  ingrained  and  traditions 
are  firmly  established,  the  so- 
ciety must  look  at  itself  and 
schieve  some  sort  of  self-evalu- 
ation and  self-confidence  If 
this  does  not  occur-and  he  gave 
no   hints   as   to   how  we    might 


may  occur  due  to  what  Hof-  professors.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
mann  called  "leaves  of  absence  need  to  eliminate  the  social  and 
from  life."  Drunken  binges,  sex  economic  snobbery  which  im- 
orgies  and  drug  taking,  are  pels  even  anti-intellectuals  to 
examples  of  such  "leaves."  So  go  through  college,  and  then  to 
was  the  resignation  of  the  leave  without  a  true  education, 
"little  people"  in  Germany  Students,  he  believes,  should 
winch  allowed  Hitler  to  come  to  be  sleeted  on  the  basis  of  moti- 
power.  (Here  Hofmann  departs  vation  to  learn,  rather  than  on 
from     Fromm,     who     uelieved   the  basis  of  grades,  and  recom- 


Court  Justice,  who  involuntarily  brings  such  attitudes 
with  him  onto  the  bench,  whether  they  may  consist  of  his 
sense  of  social  justice,  his  com-    — 


that  the  authoritarian  charac- 
ter of  these  "little  people" 
greatly  facilitated  Hitler's  rise 
to  power). 

Hofmann's  view  of  scx^iety 
depicts  America  as  pervaded  by 
♦  he  failure  to  aciiieve  real  free- 
dom, though  he  never  defends 
his  view  with  the  sort  of  evi- 
dence and  theories  which 
Fromm  used.  He  described  Am- 
ericans as  people  who  exist  as 
functions  rather  than  as  peo- 
ple, who  bristle  when  vital 
questions  of  goals  are  suggested. 
Intellectuals  "know  how,"  but 
they  "do  not."  Thvy  have  speci- 
fic skills  and  are  consent  to  pass 
them  on  to  others,  but  they  do 
not  see  the  connection  between 
their  skills  and  the  problems 
near  at  hand  which  plague 
their  society  Ordirvary  people 
are  often  willing  to  help,  are 
simpler  and  less  "phony,"  but 
are  unaware  of  the  significance 
of  the  causes  their  simple  ef- 
forts could  do  so  much  to  ad- 
vance. This  gulf  could  br^st  be 
bridged  by  the  intellectuals,  but 
they  are  too  removfnl  from  the 
vital  business  of  living  to 
lH)t'her 

On  the  academic  scene,  p*^- 
ple  go  to  college  IxK-ause  it  is 
exp<K"ted  of  them  Students 
cram  for  finals  eight  times  and 
then  are  udMiiiU-u  into  the 
"community  of  learned  men" 
Beatniks  rebel  against  the 
necessity  to  be  students,  then 
grad  students,  then  tunior  exe- 
cutives, but  become  these  things 
in  turn  anvway  because,  after 
all.  what  else  is  there  for  them 
to  do? 

Man  is  the  only  animal  able 
to  affect  actively  his  own 
growth,  hi*-  Gwn  .irtlizatit^r;  his 
own  unfolding  He  is  the  only 
organism    which    can     live    by 


mendations  evaluating  this 
quality  should  replace  grades 
on  the  college  level.  The  ma- 
teria! learned  should  be  inte- 
grfcited,  and  preferably  the  fields 
of  learning  should  branch  out. 
as  the  natural  intellectual 
grawth  process  dictates,  from 
the  study  of  one  problem  in 
which  the  student  is  interested. 
Admittedly,  such  innovations 
would  require  maturity 
enough  self-confidence  on  the 
part  of  admini.strators  to  give 
freedom  to  the  individual  stu- 
dents and  to  exercise  it  them- 
selves 

Despite  his  lack  of  organiza- 
tion and  support  for  his  state- 
ments, Dr.  Hofmann  provided 
stimulating  material  in  his  talk. 
He  described  freedom  as  the 
time  when  "I  begin  to  experi- 
ence, to  find  out  wtiat  is  real  to 
me.  to  know  how  to  be  real."  If 
this  definition  of  freedom 
seemed  strange  to  anyone  in  the 
audience,  or  to  any  reader,  than 
perhaps  Mondav's  Dialogue  was 
not  a  vain  repetition. 


a      -   -  J 

11  t-f^J^^lii 


to  rcKliscover  it.self  Yet  he  tries 
to  make  love,  rather  than  live 
love  He  strive^  to  "be  some- 
thinK*"  instead  of  to  live  When 
a  situation  fsuch  as  family  life 
or    the   sex   act  >    presents   itself 


ANNOl^NCEMENT 

Our  features  editor,  Rich- 
ard W  e  I  s  b  e  r  If,  has  been 
awarded  a  $500  "internship 
grant"  lo  work  on  a  news- 
paper this  summer.  This 
scholarship,  given  to  about 
15t  college  students  around 
the  country,  hi  offered  an- 
nuallly  by  The  Newspaper 
Fund,  Incorporated,  of  New 
York  City.  The  jfrant  is  in 
addition  to  what  the  student- 
reporter  earns  upon  comple- 
tion of  at  least  ten  weeks  of 
work  on  a  newspaper. 

To  celebrate,  Richard  is 
throwing  a  huge  party,  com- 
plete with  dancing  girls  and 
singing  guys.  All  present  and 
future  staff  membenf  are 
invited  (7  p.m.-M  a  i  I  m  a  n 
basement).  All  editors  must 
attend  (Same  place  —  30 
minutes  earlier). 


mitment  to  individual  rights, 
or  as  has  been  the  case  often  in 
judicial  history,  his  economic 
and  class  consciousness.  Par- 
tially as  a  result  of  such  atti- 
tudes, each  Justice  also  carries 
with  him  a  conception  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  American  system 
of  government.  Such  an  image 
may.  in  turn,  either  further  or 
overshadow  these  same  person 
al  preferences  In  the  case  of 
Holmes  and  Frankfurter,  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  took  preced- 
ence over  other  attitudes  On 
the  other  hand,  the  positive  lib- 
eralism of  Brandeis  largely  de- 
termined his  view  of  the  court's 
role  and  permeated  his  deci 
sions. 

What  can  we  expect  from 
Arthur  Goldberg,  the  ncv.cst 
member  of  the  highest  court"^ 
To  what  extent  will  the  highly 
liberal  background  of  Goldberg 
find  realization  in  his  new  role"' 
Despite  the  often  unpredictable 
nature  of  judges.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg's talk  in  Shapiro  Gym- 
nasium last  Wednesday  evening 
on  Equality  under  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  us  with  a  key  to 
these  questions. 

Ju.stice  Goldberg  first  sur- 
veyed the  history  of  Constitu- 
tional law  in  America  —  an 
analysis  which  proved  to  b<* 
rather  shallow  for  those  with 
sf)me  background  in  the  devel 
opment  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
tCKi  sketchy  for  the  novice  to 
gam  any  real  knowledge,  and 
questionable  in  its  assiannient 
of  "equality"  lo  so  prominent 
a  position  in  the  American  rev- 
olution He  then  cursorily  ex- 
amined difTerent  proposal.s  to 
better  the  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative machinery  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  special  emphasis 
on  those  procedures  relating  to 
the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
poor  in  criminal  proceedings- 
suggestions  whicli  he  himself 
noted  have  t)een  proposed  t)e- 
fore  (as  early  as  the  turn  of  the 
century  •  Finally,  in  the  ques- 
tion period.  Justice  Goid'oerK 
developeo  "judicial  lockjaw  " 
and  refrained  from  talking 
about  the  right  not  to  speak 

However,  underlining  almost 
each  point  Justice  Goldbt^rg 


made  could  be  perceived  o  com- 
mitment to  the  liberal  ideals  h« 
pursued   as  a   counsel    for   the 
AFL-CIO.    Indeed,    the    differ- 
ence at  this  point  between  Ar- 
thur   Goldberg,    Associate    Su- 
preme   Court   Justice,    and    A. 
Goldberg,  labor  counsel,  resides 
almost  exclusively  in  the  high- 
er title  and  the  cloak   of  judi- 
cial propriety  he  wore  Wednes- 
day   night.    When    the   question 
-    of  regulatory  legislation  of 
business  arose,  Goldberg   up- 
held   the    mantel    of    "judicial 
self-restraint";    when    the    issue 
of  individual  rights  was  raised, 
Goldberg    suggested    a    greater 
need  for  judicial  guardianship; 
when   mentioning  the   faults   in 
our   administration   of  criminal 
cases,     the    Brandeis     audience 
witnessed    a    lawyer    defending 
the    p<K)r     If   his   constitutional 
history,    in   its    sketchiness,    de- 
viated   from   the  accurate,   this 
deviation    was   manifested    in   a 
plea    for    Goldberg's    theme    of 
the    evening,    equality     Rarely 
does   one   perceive   the    man    at 
the    top   of  a    system    criticize 
that  same  system  with  such  ve- 
hemence   as    Justice    Goldberg 
did     last     Wednesday     evening. 
Not    only    were    the    practices 
concerning    criminal    cases    at- 
tacked, but  also  torn  down  was 
trie    holy    myth    of    judicial    in- 
fallibility, whether  in  reference 
lo  civil  or  cnnninal  cases    "The 
man   at    the    top"   was   speaking 
far   more  as  a    nian  rn  lh«'  out- 
side,   faced    with    the    inconsist- 
encies in  judicial   Io^k-  and  the 
nt^stacles    nre's*'nt*'^d    hy    uuiu-i;;)! 
procedure 

Ail  this  is  not  to  .say  that  Ar- 
thur Goldtx'rg  is  trying  to  use 
the  bench  as  a  sounding  board 
for  the  unK.ns  or  any  other  par- 
ty On  the  contrary,  he  is  doing 
what  every  justice  before  him 
has  done,  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience  and  learning,  Gold- 
t)erg  has  formed  a  conception  of 
the  proper  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  our  su^^iely  His  plea 
for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  his  indifference  to 
ifgulatcry  Irgi.'^iation  reflect 
Tnis  concepiion,  an  image  oi  ine 
court  which  assigns  Justice 
(Joldbt'rg  to  the  tradition  f»f 
Justice  Brandeis  and  to  an 
orientation  of  positive  libtral- 
ism   upon  th^   bench 


One  Step  Forward, 


monlh.H  in  office.  Profe.s.sor  Otto  h^kntein,  in  a  lecture  (ieliverfHl 
that  «'^  f"*"  there  h'A<i  l>epn  little  riifference  between  the  fn^onomic 
admini.stration  and   that   of  the  J()hn.s<>n  adniini.st rat utn. 

Further,   the   Harvard   eiono-    

son  .^  understanding  of  tin  new 
♦-conomics  "  because  of  two  c)f 
his  actions    First,  the  Pr<\sident 


help  It  to  occur  -  "we  may  well  nar«  nreferablv  beginninff  early 
go  down  in  history  as  a  worse  }„  ^Yic  univer«Uv  exnerlen*-'^ 
Joke  than  the  Roman  Empire."  wbers  the  Mndents  are  still 
Such  a  failure  at  self  realiza-  youn?  id«»^listic  pnd  hrave 
tion  through  examine rg  and  enouirb  to  do  rnor«»  than  ei'^niv 
then  standing  behind  our  ideals  regurgitate   the   Ideas  of  their 


where    ttie    individual    can    "^     ,     -  »      ^  •      n     i* 

longer    hide    behind   the    thinRs    JohnSOII  S  BCOnOfflllC  POllCy 

he  is.  biit  must  react  in  his 
"naked  humanity."  he  takes  re- 
fuge in  escape  mechanisms  or 
flee<:  totallv  (via  divorce  or 
similar   pathsV 

Although  very  few  specific 
criticisms  r>f  society  -  and  al- 
most no  rocommendft tions  for 
c»-v*^fMfir  corre<*tives  -  were 
ottered  nuring  xhr  spetnl-.  ijut-.^- 
tionv  did  elirit  some  concrete 
ciiggettion*;  Mr^^t  valuable  of 
these  were  his  comments  on 
re'.'K.nvihi'itie'-  of  \hr  T'niver>;itv 
rr^rnmnnitv  Di-ring  bis  'slk. 
Hofmann  had  r»^l<ed  if  Brandeis' 
renovation  were  not  now  ^iiffi 
'ientlv  e«tnh'i^hpd  for  i*  to  dr- 
\^^o  dee'^lv  into  ncf>lf  nnd  to  ex- 
f.MMe  the  s''*'^'^''"'nee  of  the 
i^rnHfv  o'  the  Hebrew  word* 
for  "'■'til  in\''^lv  er>-.r>nt  '^i  l>fe" 
and  "leamir^'"  When  asked  to 
'^resent  soe^^'fic  wp^'s  in  which 
the  ur>ive»-sitv  could  fr*^\]\^r\\o 
'■"ph  delvinf  and  nne<;tioning 
H'ifmann  yy-irrrind  the  hearts  of 
m^nv  of  thoco  present  bv 
rK.int'ng  out  that  a  col'er^^ 
viuiold  nrovide  l*^isiirr  timr*  for 
its  "Students  to  discuss  without 
ruilt  or  fe-^r  of  losing  time  from 
their  ctiid;rc  what  tbev  bave 
iparnod  A  s^^hool  i^'hicb  'nil"  to 
do  this  mn  never  h«^ne  to  turn 
out  anvthin**  but  rrnftsm'»n  wV-r. 
hqve  ne^'er  Vtnd  ♦•me  to  ^inrt  pnd 
r>onder  the  signif'cnnco  of  what 
tb«^v  have  b^en  a^sorb'n<? 
Hefnrvonn  picA  pdvncfltod  sen^'- 


Two 


Steps  Back 


By   ROBERT  LERMAN 

Recognizinj^  the  limitations  in  dravvin^^  conchu'lons  Via.'^of]  on  the  President's  few 


la.st  woel<.  |)ointe<]  out 
lX)li»v   of   the    Kenne<lv 


mist  stated.  President  John.son, 
a  Texan,  is  laki.".;;  the  liberal 
Democratic  view  on  most  con- 
troversial issues  and  is  doing 
an  effective-"  job  in  implement 
ing  these  views  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  John 
son  understands  economics  a.s 
well  ar^  did  his  predecessor 

The  framework  of  the  lec- 
ture consisted  of  an  analysis  of 
Johnson's  beliefs  from  two 
standpoints  The  first  question 
centered  on  the  Presidents  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  of 
modern  economics  The  other 
topic  was  the  listing  of  eco 
nom'c  o'DJectives  in  order  of 
imoortance.  That  is.  although 
maior  sroals  of  United  States 
economic  policy  are  full  em- 
plovment.  orice  stability  a  high 
growth  rate,  economic  efficfen- 
cv.  nrd  r  .eduction  of  the  defi- 
cit in  the  balance  of  pavments 
there  l«!  no  i^eneral  consensus 
as  to  the  relative  im''>ortance 
o'  the«?f»  Liberai^  tend  to  con- 
sider full  emplovm^nt  to  be  our 
most  iirpent  go«1  while  «:tabiiHv 
usually  has  primacy  from  the 
conservative  viewpoint. 


has  cut  federal  .sper"i'"S.  '*'- 
ducing  the  budget  to  $97  9  bil- 
lion, has  openly  stated  that 
budget  deficits  arc  bad  and 
points  with  pride  to  a  deficit 
half  as  large  as  that  previously 
planned  Because  a  reduction 
of  spending  partially  negates 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  tax 
cut.  it  appears  that  Johnson's 
knowledge  of  economics  is  lim- 
ited But  this  is  not  the  whole 
story. 

For  the  economic  stimulus  pro 
vided  by  government  spending 
will  be  much  more  than  that 
which  a  glance  at  the  budget 
would  indicate  The  Presi 
dent  has  made  use  of  devices 
such  as  selling  financial  assets 
of  the  government  and  spend- 
ing monev  quickly  during  the 
present  fiscal  vear  in  order  to 
make  his  budget  appear  as 
small   as   posMsible. 

Johnson  has  made  sure  that 
actual  snendmg  will  be  large 
enough  for  the  tax  cut  to  pro- 
duce  a    •h'>ro   stimnhis   to   the 


It  is  difficult  to  assess  John-  economy.  Thus,  although  the 


efft-ct  of  Johnson  *;  action<i  a?e 
in  line  with  the  principje^i  <if 
modern  tx*onomics,  his  sti 
.T-cr.!::  1"  the  pv-hli»  rtrit-cting 
the  importance  of  budpet  bal- 
ancing do  not  indicatt  a  i  leaf 
understanding 

For  Professor  Fckstein,  th»  se 
statements  sre  rtI.<io  a  step  t)ack- 
ward  from  the  Kennedy  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  public  in 
economics  Political  expediency 
is  no  excuse  for  abandoning  the 
education  of  the  public,  since 
there  are  many  election  years, 
and  most  of  ttie  college  popula- 
tion cf  the  last  15  vears  having 
read  "Samuelson."  already  has 
some  kno^vledpe  of  modern  f^co- 
nomics  What  Professor  Eck- 
stein fails  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, is  the  large  pronortiort  of 
the  portulation.  ir>cluding  for- 
mer colJeof.  st«'dents.  that  i^ 
influenced  by  the  barrage  of 
political  writers  on  magazines 
and  n*"^'span^rs  thsit  disat^ree 
with  the  "new  econcrmlt^.** 
^'oreover.  it  seems  clear  thnt 
Kf>nnedv  was  much  more  cc- 
frjfri  of  h*«!  r>om''"r^+"v/  fVian  \^ 
Johr'"^'>  >,«*r»-«  S'^  - —1.-^  edu- 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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(hC^nnns 


fi     n/ith 
MuSfaokan 

(.4u//i'>r  (»y  "Rail 'I  HoHiui  thf  Flag,  H(>y*f" 
ami  "lin'ijiKfl  Hon   With  ('hffk") 


EVOL  SPELLED  BACKWARDS  IS  LOVK 

Tbey  met.    HiH  hmrt  loHpl.  "1  love  you  I"  he  cn«xl. 

**Me  Uxt,  hey!"  fUie  cn«l. 

*n'^[  ..;«  "  »,**  <'rk''i,  ">*"*  you  «  irJrl  <»f  «»xiieruuve  tastetT** 

**No,  hey,"  lilie  critxl.  "I  aun  a  kiH  of  sini|>le  tA.st^*«." 

*TMiHHi,"  he  crie<i,  "for  my  cruel  father  send-  me  an  all(>wanot 
karely  larj^e  enough  Ut  sup|K)rt  hte." 

"Money  dmiH  not  matter  U)  me,"  ahe  crie*!.  "My  tftatcw  art 
diin{»le;  my  wanU  are  few  Just  t^ke  me  ndiu^;  in  «  lonR.  new» 
fvliow  convertible  and  I  am  conU«nt." 

"(MMwlhy.*,'  Ur  rrie*!,  an«i  rar»  away  aa  faat  »«  hi«  litti* 
gfcumpy  leRH  woul<l  carry  hun.  for  he  had  !»<»  yellow  c<»nvertihl«, 
mc»r  th.o  mohry  to  owy  ocie,  nor  the  means  {At  ^et  Urn  money  — 
ihort  of  pickinK  np  his  stingy  father  by  tlie  ankles  and  ahak- 
Iml  luui  till  hm  wallet  f*'ll  out. 


'Ursdmd^U{n.^hj!u'?CiJ^tn^,  ^  4'i 


He  knew  he  murtt  fortj;et  this  i^H,  but  lyinpj  on  hw  pallet  al 
Hie  Jorrnitory,  wliiiii[H»rui>^  and  moiitunn,  he  knew  he  could  not. 

At  last  ail  i.lea  came  to  hitn.  thouiijh  he  did  not  have  tli« 
i»on.-y  to  l»uy  a  « .  invprtihh-,  |»erliH[w  he  had  enouj^h  to  rent(»nel 

||o].r  n'lw»rn,  h<*  rus|n«<i  on  his  little  st(iin[>y  le^n  (eunoua  to 
Irll,  h.-  WH.H  -iiK  f»*«'t  tall,  liut  all  his  life  h.'  suffered  fn»m  littJe 
«ti. :;;;.•,■  !;'^-' ;  '«"  r""'"*'*!,  I  'ytv  t-o  an  ant.  )mninlt'  n-titul  c^uttpany 
anl  renU'd  a  yellow  . .  .rivrrt  ihle  I.ir  $ln  down  pitis  trf'n  cent'^  a 
BiiUv  Then,  with  in. my  a  laugh  and  cheer,  he  drove  away  to 
pi.  k   up  t  ''!•■  tiiirl 

"Oh,  bully !"  she  cried  when  h!  •  ~<mw  iIk-  rar  "This  miit.s  mv 
WMiple  tasted  to  a  'T.'  Come,  let  u-  ^jx-.  d  ...r  filing  hinhro.^ls 
a<i  i  ti,n»4'»h  bosky  delb." 

Aw  w  they  Ir  i\r  A!!  tlinf  d  iv  nnd  nmht  th^-y  drovt*  and 
iiially,  tinvi  hut  liappN  ,  tii.y  j.arkf<i  hij^ti  oi-  a  wind-Hwept  hill. 

**Marlix  .r  .'"  Iir  -oiid. 

"Yviin,  vuin,"  ->!ic  -^lid. 

Ti;-y   lit    t.hiir   Mir!'=   r.x     TIh  v   nufT.-*!   with  d«M^p  content- 

rru-nf     "N   .11    know   "   *e  n;ii<j,   "yoii   ar»'  like  a   MarllK>n)  -  cJeAQ 
and   frr.sii   'ind   rt'l  iX!'i;i 

*'"^.•^,  I  •\\'\  clt'sn  and  fn-^li  tiid  reiaviiiij."  she  a<lnutted. 
•"Iliit.  aII  \'»-  ^srn.',  tluTr  is  a  hi^  ii'Ton'iire  U'twc«»rt  MarllH>m« 
ait  I  me,  !►•  ■.':■■■■■  !  i  ■  not  have  .tii  rf!i(H(iM\is  while  Selrct,rat« 
filt.-r  "  ' 

The,    !)«UL'ti*^     ITievkisM«Ni      ii«»  Hrn-amit-tl. 

"Wilt   if,  it,  hry'"  shf  •i.nki-d,  ii»T  ttt^-iition  arouaed. 

"I-<<ok  it  \\'>-  •^i»-.-'i..tM.-t«-r,  li'-  said.  We  hav^-  drivfii  200 
rriil>'-«,    'ir»d    ttiis    rnr   costs    t<Ti    cciit.-.   n    fiiile,    and    I    have  oriJy 

>L*'l  i.-M," 

"Hut  that  \n  ^t^rtlv  enoucl!."  hIi''  said 

''V'  -1,"  he  said       I'ui    wf  siiii  hav'    t-/  dr;vr  hiririir-. 

"Oh,"  all**  ■vii  1  i  !i.v  f.  il  into  t  ;.r.fMiind  (flo-.m.  Ke  gfArt/ed 
tfie  motor    u   1  !.nck«'«l  '>ut  of  t^!--  }»arkinfl:  [)lar»v 

"Hey,  look!"  «!»♦•  rrif<i       lii**  -.[f.'<ii,fn(M4'r  dm'sn't  rtH>ve  wtieQ 

y.  «o    \r"  ^  ^-^l  V:u\i  up 

H»'  I ook.-^l  It  wa-.  trie  "Furcka'"  he  rriwl  '"Htat  nolvflg 
nri^  pf  c  ••  !  *,ll  .in\--  li.diif  in  r>-VfrH»v  He'n  no  more  milea 
will  fii.'^''-T    'U  tl,.>  -AiMMNloMM't^T  and  i  wiii  iiave  enough  mono/ 

''I  tt-  MK  tfint  M  1  sri-aslfint  id»'a.  -»iu^  said,  and  slw*  waa  nj^hL 
I'm-.  fKi-*'  t-ii.iv  o'lr  ^>'-r!-.  ;■*  wi  th**  f>Miritv  jail  wh«'r>*  fixxl,  cJoth- 
i'm,  \.<\<\  l<<ji»;!vg  -ir''  prxvidcl  fr<s*  .»('  rhrnri^e,  and  hia  aiiowfinns 
Wi  pi*i;H  ii;>  ^"  fast  that  in  two  or  t.hr»*e  years  he  will  have 
en-'u^ti  Fo  tiM-i   u,  tak.-  '.ii->  Kirl  ndinsj;  aK;ain.  o i m«  m«. ihmi.m 

•  •  « 

Mnrlhryrn  (  tgarrtieu,  gtMui  m*  thfff  mr«,  »hftuld  rtfyt  b«  $me*ked 
bmrku^rHt.  We.  the  makera  ftf  Martl*f>ro,  ma^t  0arn€»tl§ 
urge  'j'*u  to  tight  only  the  /o6«rro  end.  OtherwUm  your 
mmoktng  plen»ure  teill  be  ^ubetantimlly  diminUhed. 
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Oiic«  Agaiti  —  The  famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS  I 

(Som«  tours  inckMto  an  excttinf  vMt  to  IstmI) 

The  fabvlouf,  iofig-estjMishad  Tours  that  indudt 
mjny  tm<(|e«  fuUtres:  liva  several  4«ys  wtOi  a 
Frendi  fvnjiy  -  spectjrf  opportHiMties  to  malM 
frierKh  abroad,  special  eultural  events,  evening 
entertainment,  meet  studeots  from  at!  over  ttte  world. 
Travd  by  OtIuRt  Motor  Caach. 


THE  RUSTY 

RECORDS 

OF  THE 

RAPP'S 


"A  atrong*,  •tolic  film  —  not  for  ch*« 
dr«n  —  A  mj*Hect  tr«ot«d  with  mud* 
tcKKJor .'' 

Elinor  HM«lkM,  H«r«M 

A  BIZARRE  TALE  OF 
AN  UNUSUAL  LOVK 


BANNED  IN  ENGLAND 


■  •Mt«|^    t*<«»<«W^ 


JOBS 
IN  EUROPE 

Every  retfiatereii  atudent 
can  get  a  job  in  Europe  and 
receive  a  travel  grant. 
Among  thousands  of  job» 
available  are  resort,  salea, 
lifeguard  and  office  work. 
No  experience  is  necessary 
and  wages  range  to  $400 
cionthiy.  For  a  complete 
prospectus,  travel  grant  and 
job  application  returned  air- 
mail, send  $1  to  Dept.  F, 
American  Student  lnft)rma- 
tion  Service.  22  Ave.  de  la 
Liberte,  Luxembourg  City, 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


Continuous  Showings 
From  9:30  A.M. 


CAPRI 


N.E. 
Premier* 


175   MUNTINOTON   AVE   at 
rmiOCNTIAL  CENTEW   CO   7  90» 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MSL  MEZZOHE,  Wwp. 

Main    at    South 
TW   3-9405 


Buy  Where  You  Save 

Save  Where  You  Buy 

10% 


Buy  Where  You  Save 

BRANDEIS  COOP  ^"^^  ^^^'^  ^*'"  ^"^ 


10% 


This  is  the  new 
smarts.  siirRiriar 
look  of . . . 


I  ook  around  you  .  .  .  *.omf  of 
your  friends  arc  prf>t).if>ly  wf<^r- 
ing  tee  te-ens.  Nota  p  how  truif  fi 
slifomer  tfiese  points  .ir.-'  ih.>y 
have  the  right  look,  th.-  ru'.ht  (.m-I. 
Made  in  rugged  ?;!i)f>  d^'iuiv  or 
heavyweiPht.  coarsf'  vNt-.ivr  tAiil. 
Sanfori/ed  tor  porni.inf'nt  tit  fte 
sure  you  ask  for  thcui  by  iutiii« 
.  .   .  LFE   LEEriS: 


BLUE  DENIM 
SAND  .  WH!Tf! 

lODiN         .  Bl^r< 

$il95 


J 1  /  e  ^ 
29  38 


4 


E. 


"f 


em 


Per 
Poir 


at 


BRANDEIS  COOF 


Buy  Where  You  Save 

Save  Where  You  Buy 

10% 


Buy  Where  You  Save 

Save  Where  You  Buy 

10% 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italian  Restaurant 

PIZZA,   SUBS.   SPAGHETTI,  SEA    FOOD 

O^en  THe«.  fKm  Thun.,  11  A.M.-li^.M. 
M,  mmA  S^..  11  A.M.-12  P.M.     S«»4«f,  3  P.M.-11  PJ^. 

FAST  TAKE-OUT  SERVICE 
rW  4-1471  619  MOODY  ST. 


Ilisclaiiil 

•    records 

•    ti»eet  nmcie 

•    fiMfer  •ccetserlet 

390  Moo^  St.  TW  4-4t0« 


Lapp  Review 


{Continued,  fnym  Puge  4) 

the  more  sane  and  rational 
€>pinion  of  the  U.  S.  scientific 
community  (compared  with,  let 
IM  say,  Edward  Teller);  but  his 
acceptance  of  certain  principles 
Held  by  the  "liberal"  wing  cf 
tbe  Establishment  is  also  evi- 
dent. Just  MB  Dr.  L4ipp  was  not 
**iieutral"  when  ht  acted  res 
ponsibly  and  heroically  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  dangers 
of  radioactive  fallout,  so  he  was 
not  effectively  detached  from 
politics  last  Tuesday.  Referring 
to  the  struggle  b  e  t  w  en 
"hards"  and  softs"  in  the 
Pentagon,  for  example,  L«ipp 
declared  that  it  was  "extremely 
courageous"  of  Se<- rotary   Mac- 

Wamara  to  go  as  far  as  he  has: 
"to  expet-t  him  to  go  to  a  Black - 
ett-type  deterreruf  |  rediutiorj 
of  missik's  to  alxnit  100,  ht-nct' 
abandonment  of  the  'ovorkiH" 
siralegy  alloKt'thcr  |  is  not  be 
ing  politically  rciili.stic  "  Now 
this  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
but  in  effect  it  involves  a  judg- 
ment  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
one  should,  or  should  not,  be 
bound  by  the  iXistin^  ^M»litie«il 
conditions  in  the  United  States 

Tu    Quoifue 

Mort^over,      a      hidden      Ijias 
seemed  to  manifest  it.M-lf  in  ccr 
tain  of  Dr.  Lapp's  formulations 
In    discussing    possibilitiejj    for 
the  future,  he  indicated  that  tiie 
Soviet  Union  could  conceivatjly 
build    a     grt^at    fallout    shelter 
system  to  aid  in  its  defenses   He 
did   not   mention   the  chance   of 
the    United    Stat«*s'    doing    any- 
thing of  the  kind,   though  it  is 
a     matter    of    record    that     rmr 
shelter  program  i.s  far  more  ad 
vanced  already  than  is  Russia  s 
"What  has  t>een  charitat)ly  called 
the    falk>ut    shelt«'r    "craze      h;is 
even    p<'rutrate<l    it^^    far    a.s    dur 
Own  c?*T!'>i?"?  iit    the   rerj'..'*'*  t, 

it  should  1)0  noted,  of  ttie  lociil 
authorities  One  hopes  that  the 
futility  of  protectir^g  civili.m 
populations  against  th<'  effe<ts 
of  a  thermonucleiir  ex{)losion 
will  Iwconie  evident  U)  the  Pen 
tagon.  but  one  cannot  tx^  sure 
And  it  Is  simply  untrue  that 
"we  have  always  said  we 
wouldn't  strike  first  "  The  U  S 
has  traditHjruilly  tx^en  unwill- 
ing to  niak«'  su<'li  a  cf>mnnt- 
ment,  for  fear  of  encouraging 
tiie  USSR  to  vtt^u^v  \n  pn)vn 
cative  activities  A  standard 
declaration  is  the  following: 
•*fMr  Khru.«ihctu»v  1  nui.sl  not  hf 
certain  that,  where  its  vital  in- 
terests are  threatened,  the 
United  States  will  fu  V4  r  strike 
first  .  in  some  cirtumstances 
we  mijiht  have  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative " 

In  «>t>ort.  one  was  presented 
with  ;u)  acceptan<e  of  the  l)asic 
fiainev\t>rk  withui  wliichi  fie 
fense  jxjiicy  i.s  formulated  As 
Dr  Lapp  .said.  "It  would  ix'  nice 
if  we  livtxi  in  s<^)me  other  worltt 
where  we  didn't  have  to  d«^x'nd 
On  nuclear  w»'aFK)ns,  but  this 
is  thf  world  we  live  in  '  These 
Rcntimrnts  with    the    «Nvr<»i- 

lary    proposition     that     nothing 

lew  measures  to  decreas<  the 
irrationality  of  the  system 
are  doubtless  shar»><l  by  th«  vast 
majority  of  citi/ens  m  tl-e 
Unite-d  States  (not  to  nienti.-n 
Uie  USSR;;  but  as  John  P 
Roche  has  said  (in  a.nother  cnn- 
text),  if  inmates  of  u  mtrital 
institution  declare  themselves 
sane,  this  isn't  considered  bind- 
ing' 

This  is  not  in  any  way  ♦<> 
deprecate  the  worth  and  im- 
portai:C€  of  Dr  I^app'-  talk:  and 
if  future  discussions  can  adhere 
to  tSiis  level,  the  High  Table 
series   will    prove    valuable    in- 


fleed.  But  the  distinction  be- 
tween "presentation"  :»nd  "ac- 
ceptance" of  reality  renvains  a 
crucial  one:  it  is  possible  to  use 
the  information  presented  by 
Dr.  Lapp  as  a  jumping-off  point 
from  which  to  propose  radical 
ch«inge»  in  the  system,  or  it  is 
possible  to  stay  within  the 
framework.  Though  the  latter 
course  may  seem  easier,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  the  more  costly 
in  the  end;  |or  the  very  idea 
that  thermonuclear  weapons 
can  defend  asythimg,  much  less 
freedom,  is  an  insane  one.  In- 
deed, the  supreme  paradox  of 
the  evening  was  to  hear  a  de- 
cent, liberal,  even  heroic  man 
cHMjally  talk  of  exterminating 
whole  populations,  without 
batting  an  eyelash. 

Life   Against   Death 

Perhaf>s  the  most  imp<^rtant 
comment  of  the  evening  was 
made  after  ttie  presentation  was 
over;  this  was  one  of  the  few 
meetings  where  boys  outnum- 
txred  girl.s  by  as  much  as  9  to 
1  'Itiis  may  or  may  not  be 
caus«'d  by  male  attitudes  being 
more  "tough  minded,"  but  in 
any  case  we  should  rememixr 
that  'lender  niindedness"  has 
its  place  too,  and  may  indeed 
pr'^ve  necessary  for  our  salva 
tion 

At  a  time  when  the  destruc- 
tive powers  of  modern  technol- 
ogy are  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore, it  may  seetn  foolish  to  re- 
ass*'rt  the  power  of  love.  But 
even  if  this  instinct  may  prove 
insufficient  on  whidh  to  base 
a  full-blown  critique  of  our  "de- 
fense" system,  it  could  al.so 
prove  neoes.sary.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  a  discu.ssion  of  the 
politics  of  disarmament;  in  fact, 
such  a  discussion  will  take  place 
as  f>art  of  the  High  Table  Series. 
But  that  disarmament  is  neces- 
.sary  should  be  the  dominant 
fact    of   our    age    .  howevt  r 

'utop;an  '    it    may    se*'m    at    the 
mon^ent. 


Calendar 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
site    North    Station,    gives    stu- 
dent discounts  Sunday  through 
Thursday.    523-4050. 

Kon  Ichikawa's  Fire  mi  the 
Plain  is  the  current  presenta- 
tion at  the  Brattle. 

The  Swedish  film,  The  Doll, 
IB  now  being  featured  at  the 
Capri. 

Eckstein 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
eating   liie  public. 

In  terms  of  primacy  of  eco- 
nomic objectives,  Johnson  has 
aligned  himself  with  the  liberal 
Democratic  view.  He  regards 
unemployment,  as  a  general 
waste  of  the  nation's  resources 
and  a  cause  of  poverty,  as  the 
nation's  number  one  problem. 
For  this  reason,  the  tax  cut  is 
coupled  with  a  program  for  a 
war  on  |^x)verty,  which  includes 
increases  in  manpower  retrain- 
ing and  area  redevelopment. 
On  the  issue  of  tax  reform,  the 
President  has  s  Ji  o  w  ii  further 
liberal  tendencies  in  his  fairly 
successful  effort  to  close  l<K>p- 
holes  in  t  h  e  uppt^r  -  income 
brackets. 

Professor  Eckstein's  analysis 
was  by  and  large  clear  and  ac- 
curate And  a!th<>ugh  Johnson 
has  already  made  some  im;x>r- 
tant  decisions  with  respect  to 
economic  policy.  Professor  Eck- 
stein did  correctly  show  that 
the  President  had  to  formulate 
policy  in  a  very  short  time  and 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  draw 
conclusions  until  he  has  time  to 
formulate  his  own  policy. 

WEST  END 


Berlin 

(Confiuned  frovi  Pmje  2) 

disputes  b<'tween  the  conflict 
injj  "ideologies  "  are  not  fore- 
s€'eably  soluble  My  friend 
express*^  Ber  liners'  resigna- 
tion to  the  permanent  and  gen- 
uine threat  that  hangs  over 
Bi'rlin's  life  Fretjuent  Russian 
hara.ssment,  witii  rtHl  tape  for 
frontier  crossings  (as  at  Christ- 
mas), with  shootings  of   poten- 

breaking  windows  by  breaking 
the  sound  harrier,  along  with 
ti^.c  rattling  S  Bahn  remain  ab- 
stract monuments  to  the  great- 
est shames  and  failures  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Triiiiesirr 

f Continued  /rom  Front  Page) 

requirements  in  each  depart- 
ment if  the  plan  is  adopttxi''  7) 
What  would  be  the  impact  of 
the  plan  upon  cla.ss  size''  8) 
Should      freshmen     attend     two 

ron«u'rMit  i  v*i     «i#»n%*»«;tt't-»;'>     O  ,'      ArC 

dt'siral)le    plans   for 
op(    ation      of      the 
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U  HAUL 
TRUCKi  mn4  TRAILERS 


CCONO.   CAR 
CAR    RiNTALS 

809   Mo  in   Sfrcef 

WALTHAM.    MASS. 
TWinfcrooli    3  9331 
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MONARCH 
DINER,  INC. 

789    Main    Street 
WALTMAM 
5  A.M.    CioM  VrOW  r.M. 
Forkiinf  in  Rear 


r  COUEfiE  STUOaiTS 

AR  CMIMI(  I'nL  WMNI 


JCT  OCf  ARTIWESi  Jmm  27  t  iMly  • 

Prospram  Features: 

*  14  tfoyi  •(  frtHf  pkliinf  vM 
Mlk*{  ^^V  U  C«;ii««  Kibbvtziin 

*  7  4«y  "6«  Nolivt"  si9hts«tinf 
tMK  Ihrowghtvt  Isroti 

*  14  tfoyi  •(  rtfl  and  »d(re«tiM 
•t  the  ASHKEIOM  ~  vtn«t«  U  ««f«ii<t 
M  IK«  MedittrfontMi 

*  14  day  tour  of  Itoly,  Switztdond  and 
fron(* 

For  further  information  &  reservations  contact 

HISTADRUT  STUDENT  TOURS 

185  Devontkire  Sf.  Boston   10,  Mass. 

Liberty  2-1448 
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C.  W.  POST 
COLLEGE 

Of  LONG  ISLAND  UNIVEtSITY 

Salutes  the  World's  Fair 

with 

TWO  5 -WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Enjoy  a  profitable  summer  of  study  and  recreation 

at  the  1  41  -acre  campus  of  C.  W.  Post  College, 

located  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island, 

only  30  minutes  from  the  World's  Fair, 

one  hour  from  Midtown  Manhattan. 

On-campus  facilities  include:  swimming, 

gymnasium,  riding,  bowling,  theatre  nnd  ronr*»rt<i 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 

for 

DAY  &  EVENING  SESSIONS 

JUNE  22  to  JULY  24  •  JULY  27  to  AUGUST  28 

NEW  MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  RESIDENCE  HALLS  AVAILABLE 

ACCELERATE   YOUR   DEGREE   PROGRAM 
UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  ofFerings  inclod*  stucSUt  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Pre-Professionai,  Pre- Engi- 
neering, Butineis  and  Education. 

OKAtXJATE  COURSE  offerinyi  include  studies  in  Biological 
Sciences,  Education,  English,  Guiciance  and  Counseling, 
History,  library  Science,  AAothenf>otK:s,  Musk  Education 
or>d  Po4ittcol  Sci«>nce. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  AND  RESIDENT  FACULTY 

OUTSTANDING  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

APPLY  NOW  .  .  .  Admlssson  open  to  VISITING  STUDENTS 

from  other  occrec'iSed  colleg«»s. 

fmr  •dattlonaf  informatien,  summer  butlnttn  artd 
•pplication,  p*hm>«  516  MAy«air  6-1200  or  mail  coupon 


Dean  ot  Summar  Sct>ool.  C  W.  Post  Coliega.  P  O  ,  Greenvala,  L  1.  N  Y.  1154P 
Pleas*  »«nd  ma  Summer  Sessions  information  bulletin. 

□  Women's  Residence  Ha!.'         [D  Men's  Residence  )\y,', 

□  Undergraduate         G  Graduate         □  Day         [J  Evening 
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Name, 


nuoress , 


City State 

•I  vlelting  student,  from  which  college? 


iititttf.' 


Lev  y  .retKorarKhim 
at  onf  tx)Hit  that  two- 
of  th<'  student  ijody 
be  present  during  any 
ti  iiiit  .>t€i  ,  ;.t  ar.cthcr  point,  it 
estimalf's  that  \^%  of  the  stu- 
dents will  attend  thrct^  tiL.ies- 
ters  a  year  to  accelerate  There 
would  be,  therefore,  on  campus 
during  one  trimester  two-thirds 
of  the  student  Ixvdy  plus  ap- 
proximately 15%  of  the  ttiird 
on  vacation,  or  another  90  stu- 
dents. 


TNC  ASTOUaiDiHQ  STOHY 
PLOT  TO  TAKE  OVER 


AN  ASTOUKOtliO  MM-lTAflY 
THESE  UNITED  STATES! 
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KIRK  DOUGLAS 
FREDRIC  MARCH 

AVA  GAflDNER 


ASTER  Tiieatre 
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Trcmonf  ot  i«ylttoii 
U  2-5030 


NOW! 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

OpfMMit*  Woltham  Super  Market 


TW9-23 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetif:s 

FANNY  FARMER  A  WWTMAN  CANNES 
REVLON  -  FABERGE  •  LANVIN  A  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING       FREE  DELIVERY       HALLMARK  CARDS 
SpHki  Cewiesf  To  BnmJea  Students  tmd  Faculty 
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Rage  Eight 
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AlC,  Colby  Rip  Judges 

By    BOB  SHAW 

1m  a  i^-ame  attended  by  a  large  crowd  ot  Wintt.  Weekenders,  the  Brandeis  bas- 
kethall  team  was  i>asted  88-69  by  V<Ahy  College.  The  contest,  which  was  played  ia.st 
Saturday  at  Shapiro  Athletic  Center,  saw  a  game  but  sloppy  Brandeis  team  hold  its  own 
for  two  periods,  before  lx>wing  to  Colby's  sujierior  height  and  shooting  ability.  Ken  Fed- 
ernian  led  the  C:olby  attack  with  ;iO  points,  while  Stu  Paris  was  high  for  Brandeis  with  27. 

The  first  quarter  »aw  Colby  take  an  early  lead  on  a  basket  by  John  Stevens  and 

two  free  throws  by  Federman,  |  —      ~ 

countered  only  by  Santo  Cimi- i  "^'^'^^^    points    to    lead    65-50    at    Mike    Shea,    who    finished    the 

no's  foul  shot.  Stevens'  second  I 


bucket  widened  this  lead  to 
6  1  at  2  03,  until  Stu  Paris  got 
his  first  basket  at  245  with  a 
shori    jump    shot. 

Following  a  basket  by  Dave 
Epstein,  Federroan,  Colby  s  tall 
arvd  tale-nted  center,  stuffed  in 
five  quick  points  to  put  Colby 
out  in  front  11  5  This  b-ad 
held  throughv)ut  the  (iiiarlcr,  as 
Colby  led  23  -  18  at  liu'  len 
minute  mark,  ailhouj4h  Kddic 
Sukcmck  had  led  Kraiuit-is 
back  into  conlt'iUiori  with  fivt.' 
quick  points  ruar  Ihr  rnd  of 
the    f^iiarter 

Apparently    rattled    by   Suke- 
nick.  Colby  s  game  quickly   de 
generattsi  at  the  eleven    rnimjte 
mark,  as  a  delermincxi  Brandeis 
team    tK'tjan   pressing  and   steal-  ' 
ing   the  ball    This  i):nd  off  with 
bask.-(s     l)y     Paris,    (lary    C^old- 
berg.  and  Steve  Heller,   but   was 
negated      by      sloppy      Brandeis' 
play,    leading  to  six  Colby  points  ' 
on    foul    shots     At    the    thirteen 
minute    mark,    the  Judges   were 
still    down     31   24  I 

Judges    Torge    Ahead 

Tlien,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
ball  hawking,  Brandeis  forged 
afiead  (;()hlberg  and  Par:i:  sank 
two  !(/ng  jumpers  and  Sukenick 
chipped  in  with  a  frcH*  throw} 
to  narrow  th»'  Coh)v  margin  to 
31  29  At  If)  30  Pans  sank  the 
tyiiiL:  ba>k.-t  on  a  fast  break, 
and  t;  )l(iherg  ,  jumper  at  1  fi  2') 
gave  the  Judges  the   lead    33   3  1 

Colby.  fio\\ev'T,  was  not  to 
Im  denied  Ff»H»»rKii«h  tied  th" 
seore  at  33  33  M  Ifi  .'SO.  wh.-n 
he  put  in  Charlie  F>k's  re 
l>ound  C;o!d[>erg  and  P'.ek  then 
lrade<1  Imskets,  until  Fkk  put 
("oh)v  l>a(k  into  the  lead  at 
17  40,  tipuing  in  F'ederman  s 
ret)»und  This  lead  helcl  up. 
with  lo«-  half  endinjg  43-41 
C^dtiv 

The  high  point  of  the  second 
half  for  Brandeis  fans  came 
when  Coach  Irving  Olin'.s  s<,n 
drove  the  length  of  the  court  to 
sink  a  lay  up  m  w.irm  uj)  ac- 
tion Tlu*  rest  of  the  team  wasn't 
a>  accurate,  not  sinking  a  held 
goal  until  i  I  r»  of  The  ttiird  pc-- 
nod.  when  Pans  put  in  a  long 
jumper  This  -vasn't  enough,  as 
Jim  ,Stf»n»»  arid  ^''''^•'rm.'iri  cv?r"ri 
bined  for  seven  {X)irit-s  to  give 
("<!!, V    a     4')  4">    lead 

Ki-d«'rman.  Stone,  and  I)<»n 
Oberg  then  ran  f)ff  sev«'n  more 
jvomJs  fH-f.,r.  SMkenu  k  fmallv 
scor-' 1  at  ")  II  Tins  was  *o  l,.e 
the     .lodge.        1,1,1      point      of      the 

P*'Fe>d      .1-,    C  )ii)\     ran    off    nine 


the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 
j      In    the    fourth   quarter,    Olin 
I  turned      his     freshmen   —    Jeff 
!  Schwamm,      Steve      Goldstein, 
and   Barry   Zimmerman — loose, 
I  but  to  no  avail.  Colby's  superi- 
or tieiKtil  prevented  any   effec- i 
tive    Brandeis    action,    and    the] 
game  endcnl  with  Colby  pulling  i 
away 

Wild    AIC    (;ame 

Last  Wc*dnesday  night,  the 
Judges  bcjwed  to  AIC  82-67  m 
a  Wild  and  wooiy  game  played 
at  the  Springfield  College  Ciym 
Tlie  game  was  highlighted  by 
horrendous  officiating,  which 
led  to  the  ejection  of  Steve 
Heller  a  n  d  to  technical  fouls 
being  calU-d  against  Stu  Pans 
and  Coach  Olm. 

Gary  Goldberg  was  high  ! 
scorer  for  the  .lodges  with  27! 
points,  16  of  which  came  in  the' 
first  half  Goldberg's  shooting! 
moved  Brandeis  out  to  a  six 
point  l)ulge  at  one  point,  but 
AIC.    paced    by    high    scoring 


game  with  21   points,  rallied  to 
lead  39-35  at  the  half. 

AIC  mov<»d  out  to  a  quick 
eleven  point  lead  in  the  third 
quarter,  with  only  Goldberg 
showing  any  effectiveness  for 
Brandeis  Of  more  interest, 
however,  was  the  conduct  of 
Referee  Keele,  who  had  been 
needling  Paris  throughout  tlie 
game,  while  consistently  call- 
ing  fouls   against    Brandeis. 

With  five  minutes  left  in  the 
game,  Paris  went  for  Keele. 
Quickly  restrained,  he  was 
cliarged  with  a  technical  foul, 
as  was  Olm.  when  he  proteslcxl 
too  loudly  This  action  led  to 
Heller's  ejection,  as  he 
overheard  by  Keele  telling 
Pans  that  'Some  guys  just  | 
need  the  money.  With  this,  tiie  i 
game  ended,  but  not  before  i 
Olin  had  threatened  to  remove  [ 
his  team  from  the  floor  He  | 
permitted  the  Judgc^s  to  finish  | 
the  game,  but  with  the  promise  \ 
of  a  letter  of  protest  due  to  the! 
quality   of   the   officiating. 


BlO-Cheni;  Wrests^  Gfads 
Intramural  Hoop  Leaders 

By  STEVE  (;OLI)STEIN 

Victories  by  the  undefeated  Bio-Chem,  North  B. 
Wrests,  and  Grjid  teams  highlighted  the  play  in  last  weeks 
intramural  action.  With  only  two  and  one  half  weeks 
remaining   in    league   play,    the 


Bio-Chem's  hold  a  commanding 
four  game  lead  over  the  Re- 
turning Champs  in  the  A  cir- 
cuit while  the  North  B  Wrests 
and  the  Grads  each  led  by  one 
game  in  the  B  North  and  B 
South  leagues  respectfully  Al- 
though the  Bio-Chem's  have 
just  clinched  the  A  league  title, 
one  can  expect  to  see  a  fierce 
battle  for  top  honors  in  the  two 
other  leagues 

Last  Monday  night,  Feb  10, 
saw  the  Bio-Chem's  post  their 
seventh  consecutive  victory  as 
they  crushed  the  Faculty, 
72  32.  The  Faculty,  who  were 
playing  witliout  the  services  of 
the  leagues  top  scorer.  Gene 
Booth,  who  IS  averaging  32 
|K)ints  a  game,  did  not  have  the 
,  spet^^d  or  stamina  to  stay  with 
K^.^|the  league  leaders  Barker  had 
twenty  |)oinLs  wh.ile  Pete  Co 
hen  chipped  m  with  15  t<j  pace 
the  strong  Bio  Chem  team 

In  other  A  league  action,  the 


points  for  the  winnert^. 

In  the  B  South  league,  the 
Grads  had  little  trouble  in 
maintaining  their  league  lead 
as  they  clobbered  the  Nads. 
74-41.  With  Ken  Schiflf  scoring 
17  of  his  21  points  in  the  first 
half,  they  raced  to  a  15-point 
half  time  lead  and  were  never 
headed.  In  the  only  other  B 
South  game,  the  Bulls  re- 
niaiue^i  one  game  behind  the 
Grads  as  they  crushed  the  Boys 
and  Ed,  41-21.  Jim  Boyce  had 
22  points  for  the  winners. 
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On  tho  Judges'  Bench 


(.(. 


As  I  See  It 


•i^ 


Pete  Weiner 


a  re 


f  \  1  '  »  r>  ^  I  k 


'  The  Judges 

Hut    who'.s    t'.) 
et'.s  '.'  T\\v  adrTii.ssion  o 

VirAvh  (^\\\^  \\^-.  done  Ir.s  best 
III  his  first  vr.ir  as  n).((h  You 
Uia>     (lls.iglee     with     llL-i    stlategV 

•  •  •      •  . ,  .,  ,J      V,..,     ,.-,        „r       .      I        . 

'•  >       i....>      ,       .i.ivi       iii.!>       u.->l        \n        SI  IMS  11 

tutts  But  !hi^  iia>  been  a  tiyitig 
stason  for  b'>th  trie  team  aiui 
Olin  GeruTally  the  roaeh  has 
uscKi  the  available  talent  to  the 
t)est    of    his    ability 

The    team,    on    a     whole,    has 
performed  at  a  pace  below  their 
ability     You   cannot   win    a    l>as 
kelball     game     by     playing     ten 
minutes    of    real    g(x>d    basket 
ball  and  then  deteriorate  for  the 
feniainir.g     thirty      The     Judges 
should  have  had  a  winning  sea 
-son    this    year      They    should    In- 
8   10    instead    of    ."^-If^     Hut    they 
couldn't   play    consistently   iiood 
ball   for  «»ven  orie  half,   in    1  ."i  of 
the  pr«  vious  games    Ability  and 
talent  «re  available    Hut  where 
is  the  fie 
F*erhaps 
enigma 

True,  the  refereeing  t'>iat  we 
have  been  subjected  to  has  been 
sotTU'vviiat  atrocious  Hut  vou 
do  not  |().,.  -J  ba!!  game  ju,t  l^e 
(■ai's«-  111,.  ref.Tcfs  n  ..e  hul 
calls     You   lose   becau-.c  of  nus- 


now  ;'i-ir>.  Not  very  inipre.s.sive,  is  it? 
.'  Coach  OlitiV  The  team?  The  reter- 
nice*.*  Student  support?  Tiie  sclieduie? 


:re  and  the  team  plav  " 
you    can    answer    this 


Basketball  Statistics 


Playrr 

Stu    I'ari.s 


Firld  (;uals 


." .  «  u 

f  I  I  I  I  i  I  < 


Steve    Heller 
Gary   fioldln-rg 
Santo    V.  -mi no 
Ruble    HvmofT 


i,t 
59 
34 


VA   SukfTuck     24 

Dave     F'pstem      2S 

B     Zimmerman  9 

Mei    Segal .  3 

Joe  Perkins  2 

Mike    l>?iderman  2 
JefT   Schwamm    ....  0 
Others 0 

Brandeis    Totals  471 

Opponents     609 


13«      32« 

u  I  1  uir 

176 

1.50 

104 

102 

91 

71 

28 

16 

0 

11 

9 

10 

1263 
1326 


417 
."»0 1 
386 
393 
329 
314 
263 
309 
332 
188 
222 
181 
000 
000 

373 
459 


(Colby  statistics  included) 


Free  Throws 

7  1  100  710 

3  c)  50  6uo 

43  7fi  .56. 5 

33  48  687 

33  60  550 

28  44  636 

18  36  500 

12  27  444 

11  13  791 

l\  14  789 

4  7  571 

0  1  000 

1  3  333 
0  0 

295  479  616 

351  515  681 


Reb 

163 

:iZ 

1  17 

37 

134 

47 

50 

57 

20 

36 

9 

R 

8 

7 

808 
1049 


Points 


343 

IHZ 

177 

15! 

101 

92 

66 

56 

29 

17 

8 

4 

1 

0 

1237 
1569 


20  2 
13  7 
9  8 
16  8 
6  7 
6  6 
3  7 

•  >      * 

2  4 
13 
09 
0  4 

0  1 


takcN  —  bad  passes,   violations, 
r)'>or    ball    control      Ami    in    the 

A    I  (    '         l»  •»  1t-\  1.         i  *  .•■■....-,■«  ♦  I.   .,  .         *    .  • 

r->^» ..v-.-nii.         itii^  ill.'* 

fault  that  V.V  lost  True,  three 
techmcal  fouls  on  the  most 
inane  comments  and  actions 
are  inexcusable,  but  the  game 
was  lost  by  the  team,  not  thei 
refs 

Brandeisiaas  will  not  support 
a  losing  team  Perhaps  it  is  in 
c'haraeter  with  the  school  not  j 
to  support  a  winner  either  Yet  i 
this  tendency  can  Ix-  changed  - 
with  a  positive  effect  on  lM)th 
athletic  teams  and  the  student 
l>ody 

Yet  the  major  blame  may  lie 
in  CJryzmish  ~  UD  in  the  admis- 
sions office  It's  8  siife  l)et  to 
place  a  g(K>d  deal  of  the  blame 
with  the  brass  up  alx>ve  Does 
Hrandeis  want  to  accept  tlie  stu 
d<>nt  athlete"  This  is  an  im[H)s- 
in«  question,  for  in  the  next 
few  months  the  diH-ision  must 
be  made  The  future  of  giKui 
varsity  athletics  hinges  on  the 
an-wer  | 

Next     year     is    the     last     year 
th,;t     Hrandei<    c.ui    start    fr»'sh 
man    under    NCA.A    rules    There 
are    at     least    s<»ven    prospective 
"student  athletes  ■      with      their 
admissions    folders    in    already 
Tliese   l>oys  are   gcM)d   l)ill   play 
er*  and  wn€^  stoHf^nfw:    Rut   xx'hat 


Good  (iuys  set  a  lu; 
scoring  record  as  they  trounced 
Fruchtnum,  95  33.  The  win- 
ners, who  are  now  3  5,  started 
the  league  season  off  slowly, 
losing  their  first  four  contests, 
but  now  they  sc^em  to  be  the 
only  team  capable  of  giving  the 
Bio  Chem's  a  decent  game 
Steve  Simon  bad  thirty  two 
points  to  top  their  scoring  in 
the  rout  of  I*"ruchtman 

In  last  week  s  action  in  the 
B  North  league,  the  North  B 
Wrests  just  managed  to  mam- 
t;un  their  spcjtle.ss  record  as 
they  eciged  the  Gen  Ed  L's, 
40  38  After  gaining  a  seven- 
point  half  tune  advantage,  they 
were  hard  pres.stnl  lo  keep  their 
lead  as  the  (ien  VA  l.'s.  led 
by  Jolm  Director  s  1*1  |>oints, 
slowly  closed  the  gap  How 
ever,  the  Wrest.>  were  able  to 
hold  on  to  their  two  point  lead 
and  eked  out  the  victory  Her 
nie  Appleman  scored  16  p(jints 
lo  spark  their  attack  In  the 
cjther  B  North  league  games, 
Gertie  and  Hymies  handed 
winless  Kosher  Nostra,  their 
fourth  straight  defeat.  42-34. 
Mike    Gundle    had    thirteen 


will    lx»    the 


'im  i.->ivrii 

*.J  1    V    I  "^  I  ^ »  I  I 


T     „ 


admissions    of i fee's 

I     11,*;    ooj«-     tfiai     uit- 
t  }•»'     I  ig'  'I      one. 


Diom'jnds  —  Watches  --  Jewelry 
Sterling  —  Watch    Repairs  —  Jewelry    Repairs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   Moody   Street,   Woltkom 

Waltham't  Fineti  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4-4080 


Sport  Shorts:  The  freshman 
basketball  team  postcxl  its'  third 
victory  of  the  season  (»ver  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  College  66- 
61  The  Fro^  record  is  now 
3  5  The  new  tennis  coach 

is    Bill    Hoblitzeli.    tenni^j  direc- 
_2  i  tor  of  the  Sidney  Hill  Country 
Hit  7    f''»ih     More    on    tho    net    scene 
^«  '    later  Coach   Crawford   is 

anxious  for  action  on  a  new 
fieldhouse  for  his  trackmen  It 
is  sorely  needed,  but  no  action 
is  contemplated  from  the  men 
up   above.  i 
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eROMBIOS 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF 
THE  SPANISH  GUITAR' 


."-^ 

%  .   ...    m 

'A 

ma 

^k       ■. 

Cei«<loni«   Rofwero,   Hit 
Sons  CciiR,  Pe|^,  An9«l 


rtru. 
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Jordan  Hall-8:30  PM 

BKiNG   THIS    AD 

t«  Jof^ON   H«N  boa 

oHico  fo  excKon^ 

for  at  mony  HckoH 

ot  fow  wi»k  of 

SPCCIAL   STUDENT   PRiCE 
$1.50 

I    (Sovifi9«  «9  to  50%   o«i4  moro!) 


FOR   TASTE   SENSATION 


Dun  kin '  Donuts 

52   DELICIOUS  VARIETIES 
NEW!  Vorietl  San^wiclioc  —  Piatromj,  ^mppm*  S«««lt 


>  •x-j^KilWiiAwt.Jtowiiutfawi.^j  •    niiinfiUfulin 


BOB 
DYLAN 

March  7, 1964 


COUSENS 
GYMNASIUM 

Tufts 

University 

Mi;i)]  OKD.  MASS. 


Tickels 
$3.00  -  S2.50 


I'«»r    Tickets,   Wrile: 

Bob  Dylan 
Concert 

P,  O.  Box  36 

TLFIS,  M\SS.  02153 


Enclo.se  Atamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Make  ckeekn  Sl  money 
orders  payable  to 

"Bob  Dylan  Concert" 
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Brandeis   Univemify 


Fo&ruary  25,   1964 


Mew  Bufldings,  Landscapiiig 
HighRght  Development  Plans 

Construction  of  buildings  is  one  of  the  most  overt 
evidences  of  growth  and  dynannism  on  a  college  campus. 
Brandeis  is  currently  building  two  major  structures  and  is 
planning  several  more.  Kventually  the  campus  will  have 
over  one  hundred  architectually  artistic  buildings  sur- 
rounding  a  large  and  well  landscaped  mall. 
The  success  of  the  University*- 


master  plan  depends  on  coop- 
eration from  the  City  of  Wal- 
tham.  Recently  the  city  want- 
ed to  remove  zoning  exemp- 
tions of  "religious,  public,  agri- 
cultural, and  educational"  in- 
stitutions  in   residential    areas. 


ixecative  Board  Sections  Planned  for  Thursday; 
Presidential  Candidates  Disiuss  Vital  Questions 


Elections  for  executive  board  positions  of  Student 
Council  will  he  held  Thursday  in  Sherman  game  room,  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  4:30  pm 

The  candidates  for  president  are  Steven  Mora  '65  and 

Joel  Stein   'fJS    Both  are  members  of  the  present  Student 

Council.  The  candidate  for  vice-president  is  Albert  Shar  '65. 


Candidate  for  secretary  is  Janice  Weinman  '66.  and  candi- 
dates  for  treasurer  are  Frank  Block  '66  and  Eli  Mills  '66 

Candidates  for  class  revresentative  must  submit  their 
names  to  Dick  Winklestern  or  Emily  Langworttiy  by  Satur- 
day Primary  speeches  will  be  Sunday,  final  sp*'erhes  next 
Wednesday,  and  final  elections  will  be  next  Thursday 


Ti 


MORA 

1.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  role  of  Student  Council? 

Although  Council  has  the  im- 
portant administrative  duty  of 
allocating  student  activity  fee 
funds,  a  task  which  can  be 
greatly  expedited,  and  which 
should  be  done  with  great  care, 
nevertheless  its  prime  concern 
is  to  promote  and  give  vou-f  to 
the  interests  of  the  student 
body.  Council  can  do  this  by 
leading  the  student  body  in 
realizing  and  solving  its  own 
problems. 

There  are  three  distinct  ele- 
ments to  a  university:  its  fac- 
ulty, its  administration,  and  its 
students.  The  reason  these  three 

purpose  of  education.  However, 
given  the  nature  of  this  uni- 
versity (and  perhaps  any  uni- 
versity) the  interests  of  the 
three  groups  often  conflict.  For 
example  it  may  be  the  purpose 
of  the  students  to  get  a  good 
education,  of  the  faculty  to  do 


Shelters  Stocked; 
Theoreticalty  Are 


ext  or  Candidates'  Replies  to  ^'Justice''  Questions 


upen  to  ruuiK 

Civil  Defense  is  stocking  all 
certified  Brandeis  buildings 
with  enough  supplies  to  pro- 
Tision  a  fallout  belter  for 
two  weeks,  according  to  Sum- 
ner At>rams.  Director  of  Plant 
Ch>erations. 

So    far    Goidfarb   and    Shiff- 
man   have   been    filled   with 
emergency   rations,   blankets, 
sanitary  supplies  and   first   aid 
equipment.     Other    buildings 
will  be  stocked  as  soon  as  Army 
engineers  approve  them  for  j 
use.   The  shelters  will  be  in  the  i 
Kaoem^nlA  and  first  floor  corri-  j 
dors  of  classroom  buildings; 
and    dormitories      Abrams  j 
stressed    that    these    are   only 
fallout  shelters  and  provide  no 

Protection    from    blast    efTecLs   I 
[c  estimated  that  almost  every  ' 
building  on   campus   will   be 
stocked  by  summer. 

All    supplies,    including    pos 
sibly  a  portable  two-way  radio 
and  a  radiation  measuring  de- 
vice, are  given  free  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government     The  univer 
aity    only    provides    the    space 
and  upkeep    Abrams  suggested 
that  the  cost  to  the  Government 
is  about  twenty-five  dollars  per 
person.    Eventually   there   will 
be  room  for  at  least  3.000  peo- 
ple.   "These  shelters  are  by  no 
means    limited   to   Brandeis. 
Abrams    said,    "theoretically 
they  are  for  the  public  " 

In  accepting  the  shelters, 
Brandeis  U  participatmg  m 
the  program  that  is  supposed 
to  put  shelters  in  every  certi- 
fied building  in  New  England 
So  far,  however,  only  public 
buildings  and  churches  are  be- 
ing used.  The  University  ac- 
cepted the  shelters,  according 
to  Abrams,  because  it  wanted 
to  protect  Its  residents  ag^mst 
possible  hazards  from  fallout. 


research,  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  defend  its  proprie- 
tary interest,  which  i.s  the  cre- 
ation of  a  "great  university  " 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  goals 
of  the-  three  elements  cannot 
be  the  same  For  example,  on 
the  housing  problem,  t.he  Utree 
groups  may  have  analyzed  the 
problem  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  this  reason  we  may  be  able 
to  work  out  a  feasible  solution 
to  the  problem  through  the 
Housing  Committee's  recent 
proposal  to  the  administration 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
student  body  is  the  first  of  the 
tiiree  elernent.s  to  critici/e  the 
university  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  administration  to 
criticize  Its  own  university  and 
ii  is  oi)vious  liial  the  laculty 
m  e  m  b  H  r  .s  are  faced  with  Ihe 
possible  loss  of  their  livelihood 
The  students  have  no  such 
problem.  Therefore,  this  role 
belongs  to  the  students  It  is 
the  job  of  the  Council  to  lead 
the  students  in  this  role.  The 
Council  therefore  must  spend 
the  majority  of  its  time  analyz- 
ing the  problems  of  the  uni- 
versity and  arriving  at  the  so- 
lutions for  these  problems  This 
can  only  be  efTective  if  the  stu- 
dent body,  which  is  the  group 
most  effected  by  the  problems, 
can  achieve  a  full  voice  in  these 

afTaira      AfxA     <^  a  a  a  <*      f/>      Iw*      ^Ka 

pawns  of  the  administration 
The  student  body  and  the  Stu- 
dent Coiinril  cannot  abdicate 
its  responsibility  Abdication  to 
the  administration  can  only 
lead  to  the  failure  of  student 
government  as  an  institution. 
This  failure  would  not  be  the 
end  of  the  world,  nor  would 
the   university    fail    to   survive 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


STEIN 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
role  of  Student  Council? 

Student  Council  has  essen- 
tially a  dual  function:  to  form- 
ulate policy  in  accordance  with 

St<.>«a«.  ill.     v^i^iiiiOn,     aiiv^      lU     J>U|>f  I  - 

vise  student  activities  Coun- 
cil cannot  satisfactorily  ful- 
.11  these  roles  without  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  certam  in- 
stitutions which  will  improve 
communication,  expedite  ac- 
tion, and  provide  the  bases  for 
the  initiation  of  policy  Among 
these  institutions  are  a  faculty 
student  committee  on  educa 
tional  policy  and  a  .social  coun 
cil  which  derives  its  authority 
from  tile  dorniitory  in  its  here- 
tofore u;jrecofijni/.ed  role  as  a 
.social  unit  Change  must  be 
directed  along  institutional 
lines  to  \ye  truly  cfTcctive.  and 
for  the  past  several  years,  it 
least,  we  have  not  had  the 
necessary  institutions  It  is  the 
function  of  this  year's  council 
to  create  these  structures. 

2.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  role  of  Student  Council 
President? 

It  IS  the  function  of  the  pres- 
ident ti  lead  the  student  body 
and  the  Student  Council,  to 
elucidate  and  defend  student 
opinion,  anc  to  supervise  the 
creation  and  administration  of 
efTective  institutions  for  change 

3.  What  is  the  role  of  the  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  administra- 
tioB  in  the  formuiatiou  of  hoos- 
iag  regulations,  i  a  e  1  u  d  i  o  g 
parietal  hours? 

A  responsible  student  body 
should  be  empowered  with 
control  over  housing  regula- 
tions and  room  permission 
hours,    except   where   such    au- 


Bookstore  Adds  Turnstile, 
Attempts  to  Reduce  Thefts 


and  a  turii.^tiie 
lK{v)kst(>re  in  an 


A  display  window  ha.H  [>een  removed 
in.staUed  at  the  entrance  to  the  University 
effort  to  .s{)ee<i  traffic  and  reduce  theft. 

According  to  Mr    David  Ro!>)ein,  Director  of  Rusino.n.s 

Admini.stration    at    the    University,    the    new   system    will        ,,  ,     ,    ,^  .     ., 

hiowr^  ^..^.  i    ^1       ^         .       -     .  '  will   be  held   in  the  audilonum 

leave  more  space  at  the  front  of  the  store,  thus  relieving!  of  _olin  Sang  at  8 

congestion   and   permitting  two*. 

cash  registers  to  operate  at  the    the 


thority     clearly    conflicts     with 
openly-stated     and     clearly-dc 
fined   administrative   policy     In 
cases  where  compromise  is  dif- 
ficult,  it   is  perhaps  the  role  of 
the    faculty,    as     impartial    ob 
servors.  to  act  as  the  judges  in 
compuKsory      arbitration        Es 
pecially   in   this  area,  where  so 
much    is   at    stake    for    students 
j  attempting   to   strengthen   their 
{responsibility.       there        oa  u  s  t 
j  never    be    rule    by    fiat    on    the 
part  of  the  administration 
j      4.   What  is  your  position   rc- 
I  gardini^    forced    on-campus    liv 
j  ing  for  nun-seniors? 
I       I      am      totally      opp<>se<i       in 
^  principle    to    forced    on  campus 
j  living      f«)r      sophomores      and 

i    llirtior.^        Nf<  tr^i'i  l>>'l<>uu       f     '%r»\     «tril 

i^  •-  '  '        »....       --    .-..^    ,...,.*.»..»>.     it     .«...      .... 
ling  to  concede  econon>.ic  nt-ces 
,  sity    as    a    valid    administrative 
stand   for  an   interim  period   of 
I  not    more    than    two    years     If 
j  students    however    seek    to    Hee 
j  the    campus    in    ever-increasing 
I  numl>ers  during   any  period,   it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration   and     the     student 
j  txKiy  to  determine  the   reasons 
j  for   this   attitude,    and    to    insti 
I  tule    the    necessary   changes     It 
[  is  inadequate  and  dishonest  for 
I  the    administration    to    cry    out 
"economic     necessity  "     in     this 
cas**,    and    not    to    remedy    the 
situation.    I    am    committed    to 
the   idea   of  a   resident   campus 
—   btit   a    residency    by   chnio<> 
and  not  force. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 

Harvard  Dean 
To  Lecture 
On  Science 

Don  K  Price,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  Sch<K)l  of  Public  Ad 
ministration  at  Harvard  Um 
versiiy  and  u  ctjii^uiuifii  lo  ihe 
President  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  will  speak  on  the 
relationship  l>etween  .science 
and  goverrur.enl  on  Wednesday. 
February  26 

The    lecture    is   the   first    in    a 
spring  series  of  six  talks  hy  sci 
cntists  currently  or  formerly  in 
government  posts    The  lectures 


This  would  mean  that  all  new 
construction  (present  buildings 
and  construction  are  not  af- 
fected) would  have  to  t>e  less 
than  thirty-five  feet  high,  the 
residential  limit.  Last  Tues- 
day, February  18,  Emmanuel 
Gilt)ert.  Associate  Director  ot 
University  Planning.  Larry 
Kane.  Dire^-tor  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, and  C.  Buggies  Smith, 
Special  Counsel,  met  with  offi- 
cials of  Bentley  College  and 
the  Zoning  Committee  to  pro- 
teat  the  removal  of  the  exemp- 
tions The  wllege  officials 
argued  tliat  tliey  have  no  in- 
tention of  building  lar^e  or 
high  rise  structures  but  that  it 
IS  unfair  to  judge  university 
buildings  from  the  stat\dards 
of  Cedarw(x>d.  The  Comnnlteo 
tentatively  agreed  to  establish 
a  special  zone  for  educational 
institutions   in   Walt  ham. 

The  University  is  al.so  trying 
to  buy  land,  from  the  city,  that 
IS  adjacent  to  the  canipu.->  Da- 
vid Rolbein,  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  said  that 
purchase  of  city  land  near  the 
athletic  center  and  near  North 
Quadrangle  would  make  site 
.selection  for  future  buildings 
<'^«s!er  He  bclit-ves  that  the 
purchase  of  these  sites  is  only 
a  matter  of  time. 

New   Buildings 

Excavation  is  complete  for 
b<.)th  of  tlu-  major  construrtioni 
on  campus,  the  Gersterizang 
Science  Quadrangle  and  the 
Spmgold  Theatre  Also  near 
completion  is  tlie  excavation 
for  a  new  bi<K'hemislry  re- 
searcli  cenlfr  near  Kalrnan. 
Concrete  foundatiofis  are  il- 
leady  Ix'mg  {X)ured  at  Cirrslt-n- 
zang,  and  tounclalions  wii!  In*- 
gm  at  Spmgold  iti  a  few  weeks 
The  contractors  can  i>our  dur- 
ing Uie  winter  only  if  they 
keep  the  concrete  atnjve  1  reel- 
ing to  prevent  cracking  Both 
buildings  are  .scheduled  to  t>e 
completed  bv  the  summer  of 
1965 

The  new  home  of  the  Flor- 
ence Heller  School  will  prc4»- 
ably  be  across  the  street  from 
Oiin-Sang  near  the  horary. 
Mr  RoHrxMn  said  that  the  wo(h1<i 
between  the  library  and  the 
chapels  would  probably  lie  un- 
touched. Becau.se  of  zoning 
iaws.  the  jrwisn  Hi.^torical  So- 
ciety wi!!  probably  be  located 
on    the    edge    of    canr^pus    near 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Alumni  Advise 
Brandeisians 
On  Future  Jobs 

More  than   2lH)  studenb*  took 
part    in   the  Career  Conference 


in 


I.    ,1  J 


busy  hours  instead  of  one.  Serv 
ice   will   be   faster  and   lines 
shorter. 

The  bookstore  is  essentially 
a  swlf-service  store.  In  the 
past,  students  have  been  asked 
to  leave  iiook.H,  bookbags,  and 
other  materials  outside  before 
entering  the  store.  But  many 
students  have  found  it  incon 
venient  to  do  this,  and  confu- 
sion has  often  resulted  over 
what  was  bought  in  the  store 
by  the  student  and  what  was 
brought  in  with  him.  With  the 
turnstile,    everyone    must    pass 

v«*^     wM«***     *w«y«w..'w*      \«|X/«s     a«j«t  V  aa*|^ 

the   store;    this   ^jitlW    hopefully 
eliminate  much  confusion. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
lockers  can  be  installed  outside 


store.     Upon 
coin,   one    would 
♦he    ':^cker    and 
materials  inside. 


deposit  of  a 
get  a  key  to 
leave  all  his 
Upon  return- 


ing the  key.  he  would  get  back 
his  money.  If  these  lockers 
are  installed,  it  will  be  insisted 
upon  that  no  one  bring  any 
materials  into  the  store. 

It  is  university  policy  that 
at  the  end  of  each  year  all 
profits  from  the  bookstore  are 
turned  over  to  the  student 
scholarship  fund.  Mr  Rolbein 
points  out  that  any  stolen  mer- 
chandise would  cut  directly  in- 
to this  fund.  He  declined  to 
state  the  amount  of  losses  due 
to  theft  during  the  past  year, 
but  when  asked  if  the  losses 
Wt-re  in  the  range  of  $6  (»r  $200 
or  13.000  said,  "it  is  not  $6." 


at  B  p  m 
Future  speakers,  who  will 
give  their  individual  views  of 
the  science-government  rela- 
tionship, will  be  Jerome  Wtris- 
ncr.  Dean  of  Science  at  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  former  science  advisor  to 
the  President,  who  will  speak 
on  March  11;  James  A  Shan- 
non, director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.  April  8; 
John  T  Wilson,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  National  5>cience 
Foundation,  April  2d;  Matthew 
Meselson,  Harvard  University 
chemistry  professor  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  U.  S  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency, 
May  13;  and  Ragnar  Rollefson, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  International 
Scirntilic  Aflairs  for  the  U  S 
State  Department,  May  27. 


morning  and  a  f  t  e  r  n  o  o  n  m 
Schwartz  Hal!  Tins  pnjgrafo, 
run  undtT  {\\v  combined  dir«^'- 
tion  of  Student  Council,  the 
Office  of  Career  Planning,  and 
Brandei*J  ahirnni  presented 
morning  workshops  in  educa- 
tion, law.  rneiiicjne,  biology 
and  chemistry,  psychology  and 
journalism  Afternoon  sessions 
concerned  careers  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  federal  government, 
S'X'ial  work,  business,  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  art  and  ar- 
chitecture, and  publishing 

Forty -seven  alumni  served 
as  instructors  for  the  work- 
shops These  gradualeu.  each 
of  whom  is  active  m  one  of  the 
fields  covered  by  the  confer- 
ence, were  chosen  because  of 
their  familiarity  with  botn  the 
problems  of  choosing  a  career 
as  well  as  the  Brandeis  envi- 
ronment. They  were  assisted 
by  four  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis staff  —  David  Ricks  of  the 
Psychology  Department;  Larry 
Kane,  Director  of  Public  Af- 
fairs; Jack  Goldstein  of  the 
Physics  Department;  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Mankowich,  a  consul- 
tant at  Stoneman  Infirmary. 
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A  Plea  for  Rationality 

Once  again,  it  is  time  to  elect  an  executive  board  for 
Student  (  (>uncil:  elections  for  President,  Vice-President, 
Seirt'tary  and  Treasurer  are  to  be  held  Thursday ;  ^Vf^f^^^ 
will  l[>e  delivered  Wednesday  evening  at  8:30.  in  Nathan 
Seifer;  in  this  issue  we  have  printed  the  answers  of  the 
two  presidential  candidates  to  the  questions  submitted  to 
them  by  the  editors.  ,  ...  .  ,^ 

These  answers  and  Wednesday's  speeches  will  provide 
the  voters  with  the  information  needed  to  make  a  rational 
decision  It  is  important  to  know  where  the  candidates 
tve  st<KKl  on  important  issues  in  the  past,  and  we  have 
Hsked  them  to  explain  their  sUnds  on  several  issues  of 
this  sort.  Just  as  important  is  information  to  in<licate 
where  the  candidates  intend  to  stand  on  problems  that 
may  l>ecome  important  during  the  lext  two  semesters.  We 
have    therefore   provided   questions   concerning   issues   of 

*^  The  speeches  will  provide  further  opportunities  for 
questionning  the  candidates,  not  only  for  Presiderit  but  for 
other  offices  as  well.  We  strongly  suggest  that  the  electo- 
rate use  these  means  of  differentiating  rationally  between 
the  candidates. 

Bus  for  the  Busy 

A  large  majority  of  Hrandeis  students  are  f>e<lestrians, 
with  neither  bikes  nor  cars.  As  the  campus  has  expanded 
:t  numU^r  of  problems  have  arisen.  The  Roberts  train-stop 
iM  a  goo*!  hike  from  most  places  on  campus;  to  walk  from 
the  HumiinitieM  Center  to  Goldman-Schwartz  m  ten  min- 
utes is  imjK)ssible.  ,     ,.,    i         t*         ii 

One  solution  might  l>e  a  campus  shuttle-bus.  It  could 
leave  the  Humanities  (enter  a  couple  of  mmute.s  after 
each  hour  and  take  students  to  the  fine  arts  building.  It 
could  Uke  people  from  the  student  union  to  the  Roberts 
train  once  an  hour,  and  meet  the  incoming  utt.nn. 

The  bus  could  have  a  regular  schedule.  It  could  be 
dr^'^n  hv  .Htudent.s  (who.  if  they  can  be  trusted  with 
l^nwrence  Wien  at  (  ommencement  and  convnjcations  can 
cerUtinly  be  trusted  with  students).  It  would  cost  httle 
more  to  run  than  Security's  patrol  car,  and  would  t>e  as 
usfful  We  understand  that  .s<.me  kind  of  shuttle  service  is 
planned  for  junior-parents  weekend  we  ^^l^^^^^"^^^^^^^^ 
liiMv  the  weekend  the  T^niversity  rent  one  of  the  buses  on 
a  long-term  basis  to  give  this  idea  a  try. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 
5.  Sli««M  Stadent  Couacll  «• 
anytbiBc  ab*iit  the  larfe-aemlt 
steallBf    fr«aa     the     bookstore 
and  library? 

Yes.  Theft  is  both  anti- social 
and  immoral.  If  eighteen  year 
olds  who  wish  to  be  treated  as 
adults  steal,  they  must  be 
punished.  There  are  certain 
phenomena  which  must  be 
treated  on  levels  other  than 
psychological  and  sociological. 
By  this  age  level,  theft  is  an 
action  which  must  be  elim- 
inated, regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  nrwtivations  for  theft 
are  controlled.  Therefore  I 
would  encourage  the  institu- 
tion of  strict  prtfcrduies  for  the 
detection  and  punishment  of 
offenders.  I  oppose  the  so-called 
Honor  system  on  the  grounds 
that  it  engenders  more  dishonor 
than  anything  else,  through  en- 
couragement of  universal  tat- 
tling,  spying,  and  fear. 

€.  Yon  and  your  opponent 
voted  differently  on  several  is- 
sues that  caroe  before  Council 
daring  the  past  year.  Please 
explain  your  vote: 

The  Gough  Issue:  I  voted 
against  censure  of  President 
Abram  Sachar  on  the  grounds 
that  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  of  his  violation  of  the 
academic  freedom  of  Dr. 
Gough.  In  this  action  I  And  my- 
self in  agreement  with  the 
statements  of  the  Faculty  Sen- 
ate and  the  AAUP,  which  felt 
that  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Gough  prevented  a  clear  test 
of  the  issue.  With  all  the  furor 
over  academic  freedom,  the 
forctjs  for  censure  gave  very 
little  evidence  of  academic  re- 
sponsibility. Pressure  upon  the 
administration  from  the  stu- 
dent body  especially  should  be 
well-founded,     else     the    argu- 

(Continwed  on  Page  4) 


(Continued  jlrom  Front  Page) 

But  what  kind  of  university 
would  remain? 

2.  What,  In  your  opinioa,  is  the 
role  of  Stodent  Cottseil  Presi- 
dent? ,      ,     ^ 

The  President's  role  is  to 
cleorly  articulate  the  problem; 
and  issues  which  are,  or  should 
be,  before  the  Council  and  the 
student  body.  The  President 
must  continually  discuss  these 
issues  with  the  student  body, 
both  individually  and  through 
the  pages  of  the  Justice.  The 
next  president  ought  to  revive 
the  old  practice  of  regularly 
stating  his  views  in  the  J«st»ce 
through  the  *'State  of  the 
Union"  column.  In  addiUon  to 
presenting  the  Issues  to  tije 
student  body,  he  must  be  able 
to  clearly  present  and  ettec- 
tively  defend  the  viewpomt  of 
the  student  body  with  the  ad- 
ministration. «!....♦ 

Finally,  the  President  1?  at 
the  center  of  the  decision  mak- 
ing process  He  must  make  the 
decision^  and  have  the  leader- 
ship to  unite  the  student  body 
in  supporting  these  decisions^ 
3  What  should  be  the  role  of 
the  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  '«'";»"«" 
of  housing  regulations,  includ 
ins  parieUI  hours? 

Inasmuch  as  the.se  are  prob- 
lems which  determine  the  con- 
ditions and  aimohpherc  m 
which  the  students  have  to 
live  students  should  have  the 
final  say.  However,  recent 
events  do  not  make  for  great 
optimism  that  this  situation 
will  result  in  the  immediate 
future  Nevertheless  this 
should  be  the  direction  of  our 
efforts  The  student  body  should 
accent  as  the  minimal  step  in 
this  direction  real  participation 
in  the  deliberation  prior  to  aa- 
ministrative  decisions  affecting 
living  and  social  conditions    In 


Letters  to  the  Editors 


Tri  Again 


,    ,    .»    ■  1.    „    f^^,w,    /»/.»vi»v\or»4  VI    f\T\    t  hP 

lrn)u-ler  sv^tem  propose!  by  Dean  of  Faculty  I^eonard 
l>-xs  arui  ,i'.^ru^>e(i  in  tluse  pages  ia-t  week.  A  trimester 
system  of  ihr  -crt  pn^p<.>ed  would  do  much  to  remove  any 
feeling  <'t  mmmuniiv  that  exist  ..n  Oiis  campus.  If  the 
university  i.s  lo  !.♦•  an  acadrmic  co-rnmun't y,  and  few  would 
,)».r»v  tl:is  to  h«-  a  valid  ami.  it  cannot  be  sei^iirated  into  six 
relating  <egineiit>  a  tri -partite  student  body  and  a  tacully 
divided  into  three  parts  rotating  in  and  out  of  Waltham 
on  differriit  schedules  can  hardly  ^^  expected  to  form  a 
real  commnnity. 

We  claime<l  in  this  column  last  week  that  the  quality 
of  the  Brandeis  student  body  might  suffer  if  the  trimester 
prorx)sal  were  put  into  practice.  One  of  Dean  Levy's  state- 
ments, quoted  in  our  news  story,  seems  t/)  bear  this  out. 
Brandeis  would,  we  are  told,  "gain  impr<»ved  relations  with 
the  community  whose  children  apply  to  Brandeis."  The 
implication  is  clear:  some  students  would  be  accepted  by  a 
trimester  Brandeis  who  couki  not  be  accepted  under  pre- 
sent conditions.  Since  our  present  admissions  policies  are 
assumed  to  be  rational,  these  students  are  bound  to  be 
"less  qualified*'  in  some  way  ♦ban  those  who  are  acceptable 
under  present  conditions — if  they  were  not  less  qualified, 
they  would  be  able  to  gain  acceptance. 

Once  again,  we  invite  all  members  of  the  Brandeis 
community  to  offer  for  publication  their  comments,  pro  or 
con,  on  this  trimester  proposal,  or  on  any  other. 

(See  page  5  for  a  comment  by  one  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers.) 


Abuwin*  l^wt*^!! 

Well  kiddies,  did  you  hear 
what  happened  to  the  quests 
and  resident*  of  Usen  Hall  Sat- 
urday nighf  Miss  Foley  sure 
taught  them  a  lesson  Boy.  did 
she'  She  puni.shed  those  naugh- 
ty little  brat5.  She  taught  theni 
right  from  wrong  Oh,  so  you 
didn't  hear  wtiat  Ihty  did.  Well, 
just  let  me  tell  you  Some  of 
those  nttle  cnunren  iefi  sM-unr 
of  Miss  Foley's  lounge  furniture 
outside  Friday  night,  aiid  to 
punish  them  she  locked  them 
out  of  the  lounge  Saturday 
night  Some  people  might  a.*^k 
if  that's  a  fit  punishment  for 
those  two  year  olds,  and  come 
on  now,  we've  got  to  admit  it 
was  I'll  tell  you  what  surprised 
me  tiiough,  I  was  sure  Miss 
Foley  would  have  spatoked 
those  kids   instead. 

You  know,  when  I  K^t  older, 
wnen  I  gei  to  'm*  a  uir  Vx>y, 
when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  resi- 
(h-iict  couii.'^«'lor  lik(>  Mis.^  F'olry, 
I  sure  hope  ttiat  111  \>*  al)l(^  to 
think  up  such  gtK)d  piinish- 
nu-nts  You  .vliuiiid  hiiv»-  st-vii 
all  tiiose  younKster.s  'Standing 
out.side  of  Uson  Hall.  They  were 
all  nice  «'uk1  cold,  ju.st  like  the 
furniture  had  Vxen  the  ni^^ht 
b<'fore.  Now  those  kid.s  know 
what  it  feels  like  to  Ix?  left  out 
in  the  cold  all  night.  It  wu^ 
pretty  smart  of  Mis.s  Foley  to 
think  up  tliat  parallel.  The 
funny  thing  was  that  hardly 
any  of  the  kids  standing  around 
Usen  Saturday  night  knew 
anything  about  the  furniture. 
They  just  coukln't  understand 
why  they  were  being  punished 
Most  of  them  thought  about  it 
for  a  little  while  and  then  de- 
cided that  since  Miss  Foley  was 
so  much  older,  and  so  much 
more  mature  than  they  were, 
that  Miss  Foley  had  to  be  right, 
and  that  they  had  to  be  punish- 
ed   whether    or    not    they    had 


anything  to  do  with  the  furni 
ture   freeze. 

But,  Miss  Foley  was  abso- 
lutely    right      If    c*hildren     are 

goinj?  to  act  irresponsibly,  as 
she  put  it,  let  them  know  we 
think  they're  all  a  bunch  of 
kids.  Let's  make  them  feel 
young  and  small,  and  the 
smaller  they  feel  the  bigger 
we'll  look,  and  that's  what's  im 
portant  We've  got  to  make 
them  think  we're  big  so  that 
they  don't  guess  our  secret.  If 
Miss   Foley    keeps  on   her   toes, 

we  li   llldivcr    tiiosxr   ci<<aui«.i>  ».*<«.«  t« 

how  young  they  are  in  no  time 
at  all.  and  thcti  our  secret  will 
be  safe  So  keep  it  up,  Eileen. 
Kee^p   up   the   good   work. 

Little  Johnny  Jacobs 

L«»pwifl«^d   Lerinrr 

It  has  periodically  been  the 
complaint  of  Student  Council 
and  the  student  body  that  the 
clubs  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate their  activities  in  the 
second  .semester.  This  leads  to 
the  unhappy  situation  in  which 
thert^  were  alm(»st  no  lectures 
rtn    ranr»nii«i  r{iirin0   th<'    first    half 

of  the  year  and  too  many  dur- 
i»^it;  the  spring  i.rnv  Such  a 
.'^iUtati(»n  i.s  .somewhal  under- 
.'^t.ln(^;^^>l(■  .'-irue  .sfuflerit.s  are 
not  exi>*'eted  to  plan  and  ar 
rang*-  thr^r  pr»»gr?*;Ti.s  during 
llie  sununt  r  nionlh.'^.  but  must 
do  it  dunnj?  tl^e  first  .senustcr 
This  yiar  we  seem  to  In- 
fac»'d  with  a  difTerent  problem. 
The  administration  and  faculty 
have  concentrated  their  lec- 
ture programs  in  the  spring 
term.  During  the  scH^ond  se- 
mester there  are  going  to  be 
three  lecture  series  in  addition 
to  the  Gen  Ed  S  lectures:  High 
Table,  the  Lown  Lectures  by 
Dr.  Arieh  L.  Bauminger  and 
the  Sigma  Xi  series  These 
three  alone  include  fifteen  lec- 
tures. Between  these  tihr€?e  and 
the  politics  lecture  by  Nana 
Nelson  Mahoma  there  are  four 
good  lectures  in  the  first  three 
days  of  this  week.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  these  organizations 
to  plan  such  a  lopsided  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future  the  administration 
and  faculty  will  show  more 
forethought  and  coordination 
in     the     planning     of     lecture 

David  RostoM  '64 


the  tame  way,  Uie  faculty 
should  also  be  allowed  this 
minimal  participation. 

As  examples  of  what  has 
been  and  can  be  accomplished 
under  these  conditions,  are  the 
return  to  the  old  practice  of 
allowing  students  to  eat  break- 
fast in  any  dining  hall,  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  policy  enabling 
freshmen  to  eat  dinner  in  other 
dining  halls,  and  the  new  stu- 
dent housing  proposal,  all  of 
which  have  been  handled  by 
the  Housing  Committee  of 
which  I  was  chairman.  The 
housing  proposal  (see  last 
week's  Justice)  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  this 
type  of  deliberation  can  be  suc- 
cessful. It  appears  that  we  may 
have  reached  a  solution  which 
removes  the  freshman  quad- 
rangle and  is  satisfactory  to  all 
the  parties  concerned  including 
the  administration 

The  Environment  Commit- 
tee presents  a  rather  difTerent 
type  of  consultation  In  this  in- 
stance the  students  theoretical 
ly  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
final  recommendation.  If  this 
committee  functions  in  the  way 
conceived,  it  is  a  step  m  the 
right  direction.  However,  if  the 
committee  is  ignored,  and  a  de- 
cision is  made  to  reduce  parie- 
tal hours  by  decree,  despite  two 
months  of  consultation,  the  stu- 
dents will  have  no  choice  hut 
to  force  the  administration  to 
withdraw  its  decree,  "paterna- 
listic "  or  otherwise.  I  don  t. 
however,  see  this  as  the  out- 
come of  our  labors,  and  in  the 
future  1  hope  to  attempt  evalu- 
ation and  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems through  a  form  modeled 
on  the  present  Environment 
Committee. 

4.  What  is  y  o  u  r  position  on 
forced  on -campus  living  for 
non-seniors? 

The  answer  to  this  question 
is  fairly  simple  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  off  campvss  hvmg  for 
freshmen,  except  of  course  for 
commuters  However,  for  the 
remaining  three  classes  the  de- 
cision should  t>e  up  lo  liie  stu- 
dent Although  1  believe  in  the 
residential  college  community, 
I  believe  that  th*-  decision  on 
where  a  student  wishes  to  live 
belongs  to  the  student  For  one 
thing,  it  has  been  proven  that 
it  is  possible  to  live  more 
cheaply  off  campus  and  a  rul- 
ing which  does  not  allow  un- 
derclassmen to  live  off  campus 
can  be  an  economic  burden  on 
some  students  As  President, 
I  would  press  the  administra- 
tion for  a  return  \v  its  f'^r'^*"'' 
policy  of  unrestricted  off-cam- 
pus living.  _    , 

5.  Should  Studeni  Council  no 
anything  about  the  Urge  scale 
stealing  from  the  book-store 
and  the  library?  If  the  answer 
is  "ves,"  what  would  you  sug- 
gest? 

Obviously!  A  continuation 
of  this  type  of  action  can  only 
be  damaging  ;n  the  long  run 
to  the  student's  position  on  the 
campus  The  interesting  thing 
about  this  problem,  and  the 
reason  it  can  be  .solv(<l  is  be- 
cause its  cause  does  not  lie  in 
a  lack  of  morality  in  the  stu- 
dents If  this  were  the  case, 
we  could  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem except  by  changing  the 
students  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  student.s  know  that  what 
they  do  i.s  \v  r  r)  n  g  However, 
they  have  rationalizations  such 
a.s  "We  were  only  slealinK  fro.m 
the  admuu.stration  "  What  they 
fail  to  realize  is  that  it  is  hurt- 
inii  thtinselves.  the  prices  in 
the  bookstore  are  higher  be- 
cause of  it,  the  price  of  meals  is 
higher,  and  the  trend  of  guards 
in  the  library  and  turnstiles  in 
the  bookstore  will  not  end  For 
this  reason  a  full  discussion  of 
the  problems,  led  by  Council, 
should  solve  the  problem  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  student. 
€.  You  and  ycur  oppeneni 
voted  differently  on  several  is- 
sues that  came  before  Council 
during  the  last  year.  How 
wovld  you  explain  your  votes 
en  these  motians: 

a)  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
incident  involving  Dr.  Gough 
was  the  most  significant  P^o- 
lem  with  which  this  council  had 
to  deal  in  its  administration. 
The  issue  was  simple.  Dr. 
Gough  was  invited  by  students 
to  speak  at  a  student  gathering 
during  the  Cuban  crisis.  At  thi» 
meeting.  Dr.  Gough  gave  a  very 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Students,  Administration 
Protest  B&M  Reduction 


The  University  has  protested  a  drastic  curtailment  of 
Boston  and  Maine  train  service  scheduled  for  March  21» 
which  would  seriously  isolate  the  campus  from  the  educa- 
tional and  other  resources  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 


Fisher  Roots  Opponents 


David  W«it«r 


A  colorful  study  in  futility  was  presented  last  Thursday  in  Feldberg:  lounge  as 

^_  more  than  forty  chess  enthusiasts,  drawn  mostly  from  the  Brandeis  community,  did 

David  L.  Rolbein,  Director  of  Business  Administration,  courageous,  but  ineffectual,  iMtttle  with  Bobby  Fisher,   the   United   States   champion, 
has  written  to  Governor  Endicott  Peabody  on  behalf  of  the  However,  a  dark  horse  participant  from  MIT  provided  a  glimmer  of  satisfaction  by 

Brandeis   community   request- -  achieving  a  draw  that  prevented  Fisher  from  enjoying  complete  victory. 

ing   his   support   for  remedial  that,  by  the  end  of  this  period,  The  encounter,  scheduled  for  Y  :00  p.m.    was    delayed    by    Fisher's    lateness 

legislation  now  pending  before   a   coordinated   solution  to   the  mmI  by  a  loose  button  on  his — 

•he  General  Court.  In  conjunc-  metropolitan  area's  transporta-  «_.*  -,k»i»k  •  f*>*«Km«M  miw\  u^a  •"<*  It  became  necessary  for  the 
Won  with  hit  letter,  Rolbein  tion  problem  would  be  worked  ,  ^'„  ^L^^w  u  1  .  champion  to  think,  sometimes 
submitted  petitions   signed   by 


approximately  1.000  members 
of  the  Brandeis  community. 
The  petitions,  which  ask  the 
Governor's  support  of  the 
S.O.S.  ("Save  Our  Service") 
bill,  were  distributed  by  sev- 
eral students  in  an  intensive 
two-day  campaign  last  week. 

Despite  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  patronage  during  the 
past  year  as  a  result  of  im- 
proved service,  the  B.  &  M.'s 
passenger  division   operates   at 

a  loss.  The  S.O.S.  bill  would  paign.  urges  all  members  of 
have  the  B.  it  M.  receive  a  sub-  the  University  who  live  in  Mas- 
sidy  of  $2.2  million  per  year  sachusetts  to  write  at  once  to 
from  the  state  for  five  years  to  their  state  senators  and  repre- 
enable  it  to  continue  its  pas-  sentatives  urging  them  to  sup- 
senger   service.     It    is    assumed    port  the  S.O.S.  bill. 


and    pointed    it    out    with    his 

,.^,«,-^...  „^«.^  .^  „,,.-^ —    .  ..        ..        .  ,  ^ —   -w    ~,  -,w...^.,...^„   usual  placidity,  eliciting  moans 

out.    making    further    subskly  *<>  "^^  ^  before  the  champion  for  as  long  as  a  minute,  before  of   admiration   from   the   audi- 

unnecessary.  could    make    hia    entrance.    A  making  his  move.  One  of  the  ence. 

The  S.O.S.  bill  Is  beintf  co-  hush  overcame  the  room  as  he  doughty  warriors  to  bow  out  at       'Hien  came  the  ovation -draw* 

sponsored     by     Reps.     Frank  threaded   his  way  through  the  this  point  was  Professor  Swig-  ing    news    that    someone    had 

Hatch   (R.  Beverly)   and   Law-   throng  of  studenU  and  was  in-  gart  of  the  Bnglish  department,   managed  not  to  lose.  The  player 

rence    Smith     (D.    Lawrence),   troduced    by    Richard    Lunen-  after   waging   a  game   struggle  from  MIT  had  accomplished  this 

Rep.    Hatch    originally    estab-   fold,    President    of    the    Chess  against  overwhelming  forces.  A   by     sacrificing     a     bishop     for 

lished    the    S.O.S.    Committee,   Club,  at  about  7:50.  Though  the  certain  student  in  a  white  serv-   Fisher's     last     pawn,     leaving 

which  has  attempted  to  organ-   college  audience  harbored  some  ing  jacket  brought  ice  water  to  neither  side  with  material  cap- 

ire  the  B.  St.  M.  commuters  in  antipathy     towards     Fisher,     a  some  of  the  remaining  contest-   able  of  giving    mate.   The    last 

their  fight  to  prevent  the  cur-   high  school  drop-out.  it  accord-  ants,  creating  no  small  commo-    match    to    etid    featured    Robin 

taiiment  of  service.  ed  him  a  noisy  reception.  tion.    This  was  one  of  several    Ault,     a     graduate    student    in 

Michael    Weiss,    one    of    the       The    action    commenced    im-  attempts    to    "psych    out"    the   mathematics  and  former  United 

leaders    of    the    petition    cam-   mediately,     as     Fisher     jogged  youthful  grand  master   Another   States   Junior   Champion     With 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  AndelifiBii 


Last  reminder  for  ticleeta  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 


from  board  to  board  making  a 
variety  of  opening  moves.  Mem- 
bers of  the  chess  team  were  al- 
lowed to  have  the  white  pieces, 
but  against  all  others  Fisher  had 
the  advantage  of  moving  finst 
As  the  games  developed,  he 
made  frequent  use  of  his  flashy 
capturing  technique — in  which 
he  slammed  his  own  piece,  held 
loosely  between  index  and  third 
finger,  into  the  one  t>eing  taken 
wittiout  knocking  it  over. 
Fisher's  general  comportment, 
though,  was  hardly  captivating. 
He  went  about  the  business  of 
destroying    each    of    his    rivals 


student  decided  to  test  Fisher's 
temper  and  his  memory  by 
moving  twice  while  he  was 
away  Upon  returning  to  this 
lK>ard,  Fisher  perceived  tltal  an 
extra    pawn    had    been    pushed 


Ault  in  a  precaricKis  position 
and  three  pawns  behind,  the 
(Kitcon^  of  the  game  was  no 
longer  in  questioti  Fisher  urged 
him  to  move  more  quickly,  at 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


McCarthy  Lecture 


Ye  Arte  of  Politicking 

By  WII.LIAM  FRIEDMAN 

Senator  Eugene  Joneph  McCarthy,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  gave  last  Thur.sday   night's   (Jen.   Kd.  S. 


Poulenc;   Brandeisians. 

Thailand  Night,  Boston  Uni- 
versity Student  Union,  8  p  m  , 
$2       (refreshments      includtni) 

High  Spirits,  Colonial  The- 
atre, 8  30,  Thursday  matinee 
2  15,  Saturday  matmee  2  30  to 
New  York  after  Fel)rusry  29. 
HA  6  9366 


(Cf>TUinued  on  Page  7) 


He  even  seemed  to  enjoy  doui^' 
so 

The    Senator    begain    by    ex 

pressing     the     optimistic     view 

that  the  public  attitude  toward 

politics    is    iri>provi!i«     He    s<-es 

a    'more  positive  acceptance  of 

politics  as  an  art"  and  a  decline 
in  the  influence  of  the  errotie 


and   an.swer  all   que.stion.s   a,sked. 


April  13-19.  Write  Boston  Opera  Association,  420  Boylston  personality,  of  a  marine.  This  audience  a  good  look  at  two  .scarce  thingn— a  United  sTatea 

Street,   Boston    16   .   .    .   Three   theater  events   for   which   was     in     contrast     to     Samuel  Senator  and  a  sincere  Mitician.  Senator  McCarthy  broke  a 

tickets  should  be  requested  long  in  advance:  Theatre  de  Reshevsky,  who  made  a  similar  long-standing  tradition  amontr  (Jen    Vd    ^r^aw/ra    .v.   af 

-  appearance  last   year  and  van-    fg^rnniinr,   f^    ,»^a.^,*^    j  «j»eaNer.s    in   ai- 

quSied  eighteen  foes.  Re«hev-   ^^"^Pting  to   understand 

sky  puffed  on  a  cigarette  in  lu 

ivory      holder      and      hummed 

Chassidic    melodies   to   himself. 

But    Fisher's   imbibing   ft    lrK>itle 

of  coke  was  all  that  a.^serled  his 

humanity — certaionly     hLs     per- 
functory   handshake    with    eacti 

loser  didn't 

By    about    10:30    the    weaker 

players    had    been    disposed    of 


Dcmce 


""Tiviiikle  Tt^es'  Trips 


By  SHARON  MOSS 

On  FVlnuary  It),  throuprh  the  courte.sy  of  the  KrandeLs  Minlern  Dance  (  luh. 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Judith  Jacobs,  a  .series  of  Martha  (Jraham  dance  fihiis  were 
presented  here.  The  evening  with  Martha  (Irahani  was  Imth  enlighterung  an<i  enter- 
taining.  A  <i(>cumentary  t>y  the  great  veteran    was    foiiowed    hy    rwo    {>eri(>rmances    in 

which  she   interpreted   her  own 

works  with  her  company. 


"A    Dancer's    World  " 
glimpse  into  the  studio 


France,  under  the  direction  of 
Renaud  and  Barrault,  Harvard 
Square  Theatre,  March  20-22, 
OITenk>ach's  operetta  La  Vie 
Parisienne.  Beaumarehais' 
comedy  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro; 
American  premier  of  Sir  John 
Gielgud's  production  of  Ham- 
let, starring  Richard  Burton, 
Hume  Cronyn,  and  Alfred 
Drake.  Shubert  Theatre,  for 
two  weeks  starting  March  24, 
pre-Broadway ;  Habimah  pro- 
duction of  Dybbuk.  in  Hebrew, 
with  simultaneous  English 
translation  via  earphone.  New 
England  Life  Hall.  225  Claren- 
don Street.  March  23  26. 

ONE-TIME    EVENTS 

Wednesday,  February  26 

Tamburlainc,  concert  reading 
of  the  Marlowe  play,  part  of 
festival  in  conjunction  with  Mhe 
400th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 

UN   4  2630  ~  Also   Friday.   Feb! 

28. 

Mnsie  ef  J.  S.  Bach,  Jordan 

Hall.    tiSe.    free      CanUta    No. 

84,    Concerto    in    C    major    for 

two   harpsichords,  Trio  Sonata 

in  G  major.  Flute  Sonata  in  C 

major. 

Thursday,  February  27 

Three    Surrealistic    Films    — 

Bells   of    Atlantis,    New    York, 

Dream  af  the  Wild  Horses.  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  current  exhibit 

of     Surrealist      and      Fantastic 

Art,   2:30  p  m  ,   free   (also  next 

Tuesday). 

Ramon  P  a  r  c  e  1  1  s,  trumpet, 

Carol    Rand,     piano.    Gardner 

M'lseum.     3  00.     free       Purcell 

and  Haydn.  » 

Music  of  Villa  Lobos.  Jordan 

Hall,      8:30.      free.       Bacluanas 

Brasilieras     No      5,     Woodwind 

Quintet.  Jet  Whistle,  and  Prole 

do  bebe. 

The  Jew  of  Malta,  of  Mar- 
lowe,    concert     reading,     Loeb 

Drama  Center,  8:30  p.m.    Also 

Saturday.  Feb    29 

Friday.  February   2t 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  How    theme  of  romantic  union;  each         

He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,  plus  displayed  the  particular  "dance   Beeism  and  she  is  guilty  of  it 

the  15th  century  play  Farce  of   personality  "   of  their  artists  as  jn  ^^  even  more  objectionable 

the  Warthy  Master  Pierre  Pa-   well  as  the  excellent  composi-  fashion     in     the     other     work 

telia.  Studio  theatre  protl'iction   tion  of  movement  and  mood  by  »hown.     Martha   Graham   does 

of      Northeastern      University,   Martha  Graham,  which  was  not   ^ot  dance  in  those  long  impor 

equalled     in     the     other     two  tant  scenes — she  poses  and  mel- 
'ilrns.  odramatizes.  The  only  essence 

"Appalachian  Spring"  is  of  an  "Appalachian  Spring" 
a  modern  dance  ^fcK>ut  Ameri-  which  she  did  capture  was  a 
«an   pioBieers,    bi^  ic   is  a   poor   folksy  character  in  parts  of  the 

irt  form  which 


ous  Jeffersonian  view  that  "that 
Kovernnu>nt  i.s  l>est  which  gov- 
erns least  ■■  Mcl^arthy  noted 
that  jvidgcd  Uy  such  a  standard 
the  Kovernrner»t  of  the  Congo 
IS  ttie  conservative  s  ideal  Two 
«.-eat  changes  m  ixvhtics  since 
World  War  II  have  provided 
the  inipetu.s  for  tiie  improving 
public  at  tit  tide  —  the  enormous 
increa.s<'  m  the  volume  of  cur- 
rent affair.s  siii)je<t  to  political 
concern  and  the  increasing 
speed  of  the  pr(Kes.s  of  histori- 
cal change 

McCarthy  discour.ted  the  pos- 


sibility 


(i! 


a    sviCfessfiil    filU>us- 


ter  m  the  S<'nate  over  the  Civil 
Rights  t>ill  He  further  sug- 
gested that  should  the  require- 
ment for  a  2  3  majority  vote 
for   closure   uf   dt-l>ale   ket-^j    the 


Court 


«.«« a      v«*'%.      L^vaa^ 


re- 
the 


more  delightfully  by  Agnes  de  opportunity  for  Q^ieen-Beeism 

Mille  or  Georges  BalancAiine  in  Unfortunately,    she    committed 

their    folk-tale    ballets)    which  the  sin  in  marvelous  array,  but 

consists    of    two    lead    dancers,  could  not  spoil  the  rest  of  her 

two     supporting     dancers     and  cr«ition.    an     interpretation    of 

four     hopping     maidens.     Each  the   last   night   of   Jocasta's   lif«' 

the  basic  tectiniques  of  modern  twosome  gets  the  spotlight,  each  according    to    the    tragedy    by 

dance  and  illustrated  them  with   ffl^"*"*^^?!?^^^   ^1^ ^^1  ^^'  Sophocles       Tliere      -re      thi    e 

hght,  and   the  quartet  also  has  characters,     Jocasta,     Oedipu.s 

the    very    polished    dancers    of  ^  separate  part,  interspersed  by  and   Tiresias.    plus    a    true    and 

her  coirtpany   Her  remarks  gave   parts  utilizing  the  whole  stage  wonderful    Greek    chorus     Ttu» 

some  sense  of  the  infinite  inner   four  hopping  maidens  This  pat-  son     and     mother     have     very 

discipline   a   dancer  nuxsi  poss-    ^^'"7  »^"^/  '"^^'"^"^'^  ^ '*?.^ '^*^- 
1.  ,        ■     L.  mula.  but  Miss  Graham  did  not 

ess    For  purposes  of  enlighten 


was    a 
of  the 

professional    artist.    Miss    Gra- 
ham discussed,  non  technically, 


tttCi  t% 


»K/^ijl/^   Kb  I/O 

shown  at  least  one  example  of 
struggle  —  the  strivuig  of  a 
dancer   with    average   extention 

to  raise  that  leg  even  higher, 
or.  his  perfection  of  a  new  com- 
bination of  movements  —  wit*i 
ultimate  succ**«»? 

The  finest  dancing  uhown 
in  the  film  series  was  in 
the  passionate  duets  of  "A 
Dancer's  World',  done  in  the 
stucio  in  practice  clothes.  Each 
of  these  were  variations  on  the 


provide     enough 


interesting 

dance  any  more  thai,  ''cute  "  — 
and  this  cuteness,  moreover,  is 
derived  from  superfluous  cos- 
tuming, contrived  story  telling, 
and  a  very  poor  ijiterpretation 
of  Aaron  Copland's  rhythmi- 
cally rich  music  Her  charac- 
ters were  '.vcoden  Indiais^.  b»U 
of  the  time  merely  posed — or, 
rather,  frozen  in  non-dance 
positions  on  stage.  She  herself 
had  the  spotlight  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  but  did  little  more 
than  attitudinize.  This  sin  of 
Miss  Graham's  is  one  of  Queen 


Ell  Student  Center.  8  p  m  free. 
Through  Saturday,  Feb.  20. 

Composers    Forum.    C  a  m- 
bridge  Center  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation, 8:30  p.m ,  $1.50.    Con- 
temporary    works     performed   example  of  the 
and  composers'  comments. 

JuUiard  String  Quartet.  San- 
ders Theatre.  8:30  p.m.,  free. 
Satarday,  Febmary  2f 

Alice  Kogan,  flute,  Victor 
Roaenbaum.  piano.  Gardner 
Museum,   3    p.m., 


touching     love     sct'r\(-<,     d  uu  (  d 
with      great      lyrical      strengtli 
Meanwhile,   the   t)Iind    seer   for 
t«>ll«i    thpir    d^»4>r»-» — a    drrirr*.  ^  t ;  v" 
success,    but   a   failure  as   fa'     i> 
dance  is  co'icerned    He  genera! 
ly    clomps    around    stage    in     a 
ridiculous    ca{)e.    thumping     .n.i 
wu'ldu)g    a    large    stick    as    tie- 
phallic     and     resounding     syni 
tK)l  of  the  Iragic  end    And  tragic 
it  is    for  Oedipij.s  gouges  out  his 
eyes   with    a    large    gold    object 
from   his    mother  s   breast   -      a 
strange  ar>d   symbolic  sha^x^   of 
a   hollow   oval   with   a   rounded 
bar  inserted  in  the  space   Jw^as 
ta  then  strangles  herself  with  a 
rope     and     the     Greek     chorus 
d«iiices    a    ma^ificent    lament 
Thus    the    tragedy    is    explicit. 
but  it  generally  fails  to  be  im 
plicit  in  the  movcjments   Jocas 
ta   alone,    a    few    times   joined 
with  her  son  in   the  coils  of  a 
rope  or  a  costume,  manages  to 
set    aome    potent    dance    poses, 
but    she     does     not     have     sa\ 
organic  feeling  of  the  emotion 


the  Supreme  Court  might 
quire  the  Senate  to  change 
rule  This  will  ivot  t>e  necessary, 
however,  as  the  bill  already  has 
the  neces-sary  2  3  majority  to 
foree  an  end  to  any  fillibuster 
attempt  In  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture. McCarthy  predicted  that 
the  group  of  15  li^>ersil  Senators 
elected  to  tneir  first  term  in 
1958  would  provide  a  "lil>eral 
thrust*  to  the  next  Senate  if  all 
or  even  most  of  Iheni  are  re- 
tur  n*Kl 

Th.f  e>la!>iiNhrnent  of  a  new 
relationship  t>etween  Congre.sa 
and  thr  Kxeiutive  is  needtMJ,  ac- 

for  greater  Congresshjua;  ^tu- 
tuiv  ,)f  t1)r  ('  I  .A  I.,  ket  p  (\>fi- 
^re>>  ix'tler  i  n  f  o  ■  tn  ed  on 
foreign  affaiis  ad.i  to  give  the 
|)re>Klenl  m')ie  fivxildliiy  in 
.such  [uanei-.  a.>  the  tax  cut  The 
Minnesota  .Senator  sugge>ted 
that  a  joi;:t  cop.grc.ss'.onal  com 
mittee  tx'  formed  to  act  as  a 
■  quasi  cabinet"  in  consultation 
with  the  presidm.t  in  areas  su<^h 
as  Viet  Nam  where  both  .sec- 
recy and  i*peed  are  deemed  es- 
sential It  would  have  been  im- 
possible, he  noted,  for  Congress 
to  have  voted  on  whether  or 
not  to  have  a  coup  in  Viet  Nam, 
although  constitutionally  Con- 
gress alone  has  the  right  to 
make   war 

Dcjspite  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  .seemed  very  tired,  he 
did  not  get  annoyed  when 
aK^iirone    mjKie    a     pun    on     hiit 


middle    name      His    Sfirxotorial 

music.    Copland,  however,  had  al  content  of  her  subject  as  she  charm,  his  <H>enness,  and  what 

even    then    (before    1950)    had    much   more    in   his   piece   than  moves    Oedipus  was  not  given  seemed   to   t>e   a    desire   to   ful- 

altained  more  sO:>histication    In   Miss  Graham  put  in  her  dance,  enough    of    an    opportunity    to  fill  the  impossible  position  of  a 

form  it  is  stiff  ard  trite,  in  con-   There  are  many  startling  hemi-  show  his  torment  in  h««  move  Gen    Ed     speaker    product^    a 

tent  it  is  equall/  boring.  As  a   ola  as  well  as  silences  which  the  ments,    but     the     little     actual  meeting  quiet  in  tone  but  still 

whole    piece    it    ioes   not    vary   choreographer  did  not  utilize,  dancing  he  did    was  excellent  provided    a     glimpse    into    the 

from    the    neo-ciassical    ballet       As  Jocasta  in  "Night's  Jour-  The    sets    by     Isamu    Noguchi  studied  excellence  of  one  United 

free;   Bach,  structure,   (em^^loyed  so  much  ney"  Miaa  Graham  had  a  large  were  superb.  SUtes   Senator. 
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.  ..     ^         ^4^     .K-»«  whether  this  plan  will  help  in   radical   speech    indicating   that   j^pp^^^jed  both  ■ 

ment  will  be  discredited  wnen   ^^    creation    of    an    academic    jn  a  ^ar  between  Cuba  and  the        Xt  the  time  Mr  Stein  claimed  ■ 
the  evidence  is.  community,     and     whether     it   y^ited  States  she  hoped  Cuba    ^^at  the  evidence  on  tenure  and  g 


EPC    On  May  1.  1963, 1  voted  would    encourage   any   feelings   ^vould  win.    In  this  speech,   in  j^^j^ry   was  not  strong  enough  • 

in  lnvor  of  a  motion  to  include  of  continuity  within  the  »chool,    ^j,ich  she  spoke  only  for  her^  convince  him  that  we  should  ; 

m  lavor  of  a  "'^'^'^^l''^'^           self,  not  as  a  representative  of  ^                 ^,^  ^ype  of  a  protest  , 

one     member    of    the    Faculty  Brandeis    University,    she    was  Xuhough    1    donMt    agree    with  • 

Educwucnal  Policies  Committee  ^^^               -t        T^*!^,^^^   sternly  reprimanded,  a  fact  ...     in.eroretation  of  the  evi-  J 


JDIMIIUC-IB       ^ZBMw^^^.-.^,       -—-       ^"^       Although       *       »*v..    1,       ~9 .         - 

/^^^      t        TJJl^^^c'  sternly  reprimanded    a  fact  ^.     interpretation  of  the  evi-  , 

VirCCK     rllmS  even    the    President    admitted  j  ^^  ^i,jing  to  forget  it  . 

VJJ.^V'A^     A   AXAAAcr  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  large  amount  «*^  concentrate  on  one  thmg    • 

*^i  of  evidence   which   led   me   to  ..      *  ^   „^^  j^  ^as  a  fact,  that  ^ 

Mr.    Robert   Manthoulis,    Di-  ^jj^ve  that  this  speech  affect-  H**  ??^*!^w  ?..".-.„ J;*.lv  reori-  I 


on  the  Student  EPC.   I  am   in 
favor  of  strengthening  student- 

iTi^"  at  thi  timr,^the  to^Uon  Mr.  Ro*>f'^*  **,f"^^<^"^'i,i^*■  biliVve  Vha't  this  speech  affect-  ^^^  Gough'wis  '^verely  repri-  i 
Si  a'oint  student  faculty  EPC  rector  of  the  "^"^">;:  f'^^'^^f.;  ed  the  possibility  of  her  ability  ^^^ded  Surely  this  by  itself,  J 
^as  Vpo«ed  strongly   by   both  tjon  FUm  Cen  er    A  hens    w^^   ^  ^^^,^  ,,„,re  and  a^  reason 


was  opposed  strongly  by  Doin  uou  '"'"  ^'^"^y/'  '7"^";',^"_^  to  obtain  tenure  ana  hi 
sides  Therefore,  this  was  the  P''«r/'*  ^^"'^  /  «Tin  V?^  W^  «ble  salary  increase.  As 
only  measure  which  had  any  Auditoriwn  at  8.00  p.m.  We<l-  ^^j^  of  these  facts,  and  al 
^l;i^;i; *  ^«=«i««»    ar»H  orf-  ncsdav.   February    ztJ.  ,.„..„«  i  HiH  nnt  believe  th 


a  re- 


and    particularly,    in    light    of  , 
previous  events,    is  enough   to  • 


J^siibVlily  of' passing,  and  ere-  nesday.   February    26. 

atinc   a    meanin»?ful   precedent.        The    titlt^    of    tne    liln^s    are  mcioeni    c  o  u  i  *•    ^^    ^w-- academic  ireeiMJin  w«o  ."-  —  '--  - 

Council    rejected    this    too.    on  "The  Perthenom  and  the  Ruins  ^^.^^^    ^ther    incidents    such    as    ^^^^^     Surely  one  can  see  that  ■ 

the  grounds  that  "having  a  per-  of  Greece",  "The  Beginnings  of  ^j^^   Publications   Board    inci-    ^^^^    ^^^    ^,£    reprimand    couia  « 

w«ao*.fi»  f»niiltv  member  on  the  Thouffht"    and    "The    Outlying  ^^^i    ^nd   the  d 


.  „ Iso  ^-    {I^akp  it  impoRsibl**  for  anyone  J 

!se  I  did  not  believe  that  this         ^^       ^j^^^  some  limitation  of  « 
ident    could    be    st  parated  ^emic  freedom  was  involved  ■ 


Junior  Year 

■ 

in 
New  York 

An  imsu^  9oe-yw 
col/ejv  propam. 


nere.     oui^^j   w..--  _ . 

the  grounds  that  "having  a  per-   of  tireece  ,  me  Dt-K""""K=  v,^   the   FuDiicauons  xjy",\"  L"Y     this    type    of    reprimand    couia  « 
manent  faculty  member  on  the  Thought"    and    "The    Outlying   ^_t,  and  the  Gus  Hall   affaH%    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ther  professor  hes-  ■ 

committee  would  limit  and  not   Areas  of  Greece".  The  film  on    ,   ^^j,  completely    convinced    ,_,.    , «  u  i  «  a   some   other  . 

*- ..:i.;.._i.-    .w„    ...^..irino    ^4    ♦>!*>    . .. .  4 1  x>  i  n  0  aT-t^4*K  «/»«;  awarded  thc    *K.w    iH*!    Prt».«:ident  s    actions    ^^^     ^...„ „ 

to    the    un^versitj    in-  ■ 


Write  for 
brochure  JY-4 


committee  would  limit  and  not   Areas  of  Greece  .    me  inui  w..  j   ^gg  conpieieiy    e^..v...^v,^  .^^^    ^^   making  some   other  , 

facilitate    the    working    of    the   outlying  are«s  was  awarded  the  ^y^^^    the    Presidents   actions  j.^atement.    This  being  true,  the  i 

EPC'       I    still    not    not    know    prize  at  the  Salonica  Film  I-es  ^^.j-e    a    1 1  m  1 1  a  1 1  o  n    oi    i^r^  danger    tc 

how   you  can  hinder  the  work   tival.  Cough's  academic  freedom    as  ^^j^^,^    j^ 

_.„  ,..^„.;^„i.,„   wwi^  r^^      presentation    is    being  a  result  I  voted  in  ^a^^^;;  o»  i"^  obvious,  t.. -,^^   ^^i^^  i 

sponsored    by    the    deF>artment  motion  to  e  e  n  s  u  re  President  freedom    of    discussion  ■ 

;Tcr^ss.cal  and  Mt-diterranean  Sachar    for    his    actions    and  i^        ^^    ^^^^^      r^y^      ^  ^ "  ^  ^ "  J  !  Junior  Year  ProfraiB  , 

Studtt  voltKl  in  favor  of  a   Council  j^^^    ^    take    a    strong  ■   ^„bj„|ton Squirt   \)un»«^ 


of   a    non-functioning   body. 

Student  Activities  Fee  1  am 
deeply  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  comprehensive  Stu- 
dent Activities  Fee  whidi  com- 
pletely covers  the  cost  of  all 
Ktu  lent- run  functions  Besides 
being  one  of  the  most  philo- 
sophically meaningful  Brandeis 
traditions,  this  fee  is  the  basis 
for  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
economic  discrimination  amonj; 
Brandeis  students  If  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  the  student 
body  feels  that  the  fee  is  inade- 
quate, it  can  levy  a  higher  one 
under  the  existing  constitution- 
al provisions  There  is  no  need 
for  chanjiiMg  the  system  now, 
and  even  furtlier  encouraging 
non-pjjrtuipation  in  campus 
events. 

7  Evitluate  the  past  Student 
Council.  What  would  you,  as 
PrcMdent.  do  to  correct  the 
weaknesses  of  Council? 

The  major  strength  of  this 
y«;ir  s  eouiicil  was  that  no 
v^ilinj^  bloek.s  were  formed  and 
that  eomparatively  wide  inter- 
esl.v  were  well  and  fairly  repre- 
ss nled  There  was  httle  of  the 
laneor  and  bitu  rn^^^s  of  previ- 
ous eonneils,  which  permitted 
iiif  j;ioiip  lo  iltoii  nonesiiy  win* 
the  issues  that  came  up  before 
it  and  to  act  upon  most  of  its 
d«Kisions 

The  major  weakness  of  this 
past  council  lay,  1  believe,  in 
the  inability  of  the  President 
to  delegate  sufficient  authority. 
So  while  the  council  worked 
under  excellent  leadership, 
there  was  insufficient  freedom 
for  the  council  to  initiate  much- 
needed  programs  For  much  of 
©ur  time  was  spent  totally  on 
reacting  —  as  usual  —  to  criw^ 
A  case  in  point  is  the  failure  ol 
the  Constitutional  Reform  Com- 
mittee, approved  in  (ktober. 
api>oir.ted  in  December  —  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the 
President  —  to  meet  once,  let 
a!on«'  to  ati  »)niF>li.^h  anylhmg. 
At  Pr<'.si(i«  nt.  I  v,(»ul(l  attempt 
to  le;id  \v»li  by  r»<ogni/ing 
that  power  must  as  often  as  is 
praetieal>U  Ix  d(  hgiited.  and 
that  I  louUi  srr\»  Ixtter  a<  ;in 
exe<uli\e  < 'liner  by  s«<  ing  that 
(,th»  r:-  fio  the  neees.sary  work 
vvlurevtr  j^o^'-il)!*'  ralhrr  than 
attempting'  \(>  <1<'  it  ^'H  mvsrlf. 
Besifies  allowing  more  work  to 
be  don<  thi^  p« nnits  more  po- 
sitions '>f  l«.i(!ti>iMp  to  iK'  (  re- 
ated  with. II   lh(    student    lx»dy. 

H  What  is  y«»ur  opinion  of 
th;-  trimester  proposal  outlined 
in   last    ueeks  Justiee? 

There  are  several  questions 
T  hav»  alwut  the  trmiester  plan, 
;<i.d  I  tiave  .«,4'rious  double  that 
thev  can  be  answer^Kl  satis- 
faetonly  These  are  es.>entially 
questions  outlined  in  last 
week  s  Justice: 

(  ] )    Would    a    coercive    rota- 
tional   systom    for    faculty    and 
students  be  necessary?   (2)  Will 
the    plan    injure    the    Brandeis 
•spirit"   or  character''    (3i   How 
many      new      faculty      appoint- 
ment*   would   l>e   required?    (4) 
Would  the  University  be  able  to 
;it tract    a    sufficient    number    of 
qualified    students   at    both    the 
graduate     and     undergraduate 
levels'"    (5)   Would  the   Univer- 
sitv   \x^   able  to   attrae*   enough 
additional  teaching  assistants  of 
good   quality^    (6)   What  would 
he     the     requirements     in    each 
department      if      the      plan      is 
adopted''    (1)    What    would    be 
the    impact    of    the    plan    upon 
class    size''     (8)    Should    fresh- 
men    attend     two    consecutive 
senieslers     (9)   Are  there  more 
<i«  sirable   plans   for    year-round 
operat'on  ol  the  University?, 
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stand  on  this  issue    *.  ""^r:,;:"-   ■ 

?rw^^m^u%  rrc  e^irnce'd^s  !  H.W York Unlvrslty 

it  t^ke  than  the  President's  own   ■     -     --.--- 

admission  that  he  ^^''^^'^ri^J^nre  I 

rimanded  Dr    Gough.  and  more  i 

[rportanl,  how  much  evidence  ■ 

will   those  who  oppost^l   a   stu-  ■ 

dent  council  protest  need  in  the  ■ 

(Ctmtinued  on  Page  7)  ^ 


DEVELOPMENT  OF 
MANAGEMENT 

IS  OUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT 

FUNCnON 


At  the  19(>3  stockholders'  meeting,  Arjay  R.  Miller,  President  of 
Ford  Motor  Company,  emphasized  the  Company's  far-sighted  recruit- 
ment program  and  ils  accent  on  developing  management  Ulent: 

"Obviou.sly,  our  long-run  future  will  he  determined  by  the  develop- 
ment  of   our   man:igement.    Here,   every   one  of  us-at  all   levels  of 
suFXTvision-recDgnizes  this  as  his  most  important  function.  Since  1946, 
the  (%)m|)any   has    reeruited   widely    varied    talent  -  talent   that  can    bi* 
blended  to  give  us  tiie  required  combination  of  tight  admuu.stration  and 
creative  seufH'. 
"rnder  a  carefully  r<)nceive<l  man.iKtment  development  i)ro^Tam,  we   try  to 
recruit  the  l>est  p*  rsonnel  available,  both  in  training'  and  experienee.  Onee  we 
get  them,  we  have  a  program  forgiving  ihem  varied  opportunities  and  mereasing 
res[K)nsibility.  This  program  is  in  force  in  aii  pans  of  liie  Company —in  manufactur- 
ing, finance,  staling,  engintH'ring  and  miirketing. 
"The  program  is  paving  otT.  We  have  developt>d  a  real  depth  of  management  talent 
in  the  Company,  and  we  are  dedicated  to  seeing  it  continued  and  remforced.  Because 
of   this,   I   fei'l   not   only   very   fortunate   in   being    as«w;ated   with   thi.s   management 
group,  but  also  very  confident  of  its  long-run  success.  We  know  our  goals  and  how  to 
achieve  them." 


...* 


li\e  AfT>e»'can  Road.  Deafbofn.  Mtch.gan 


Peace  Walker's  Diary 

By  JANE  SMITH 

About  March  of  last  year  I  heard  that  the  Committee  for  Nonviolent  Action 
was  sponsoring  a  peace  walk  from  Canada  to  Cuba  and  decided  to  go.  On  June  3  I 
joined  the  Boston  to  Rome  (New  York)  branch  at  Lennox,  Massachusetts,  and  stayed 
with  the  walk  until  June  26.  It  was  an  unforgettable  experience.  These  few  excerpts 
from  a  diary  I  kept  may  help  convey  what  it  was  like. 

JUNE  5,  1963  „______ 

It*«  getting  to  be  habit  now, — "^  77   "7~     ~~       7~ 

like  anything  ratiier  Irighten-  rather  childish  aense  o£  humor,  ment  in  Ihe  So«Hh.  People  have 


Conant  Talks  on  Educatioii; 
Advocates  Natioiial  Exam 


ingly  new  at  first.  It's  certainly 
a  wonderful  experience. 
Walked  thirteen  miles  from 
Brainard  to  East  Greenbush  to- 
day, starting  at  9:45  and  ending 
at  around  5:30.  Extremely  hot 
today.  Feet  hurt.  Exhausted. 
People  friendly.  Some  track 
drivers  honked  and  waved;  a 
lot  of  people  wished  us  good 
luck  (though  it  seems  too  bad 
that  what  impresses  people  the 


rather  ehildish  in  gen- 
eral. A  man  named  Mac- 
Arthy  was  sitting  on  our  left. 
On  his  left  sat  a  Babbitt  they 
called  "J  M  "  To  our  right  sat 
a  bushy -browed  guy  called 
Whitey.  Mike  and  I  didn't  eat 
much.  After  we  had  sung  a 
boisterous  "I've  Been  Working 
on  the  Railroad"  and  the  min- 
ister couldn't  stall  any  longer, 
he  introduced  us  to  the  crowd 


en.    Mike    got   up   before    they 
could  recuperate,  said  a  few  in- 
troductory    words,      and      sat 
down.    After    we   had    both 
spoken,   there   was   a   short   si- 
lence, and   then  we   got  a   few 
questions.  Mike  answered  most 
of  them.  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  answers  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman got  up  and  said  (point- 
ing  a    trembling   finger),    "Are 
you  a  Christian?"  Mike,  floored 
for     a     moment,    said     quietly. 
"No,    I'm    sorry,   sir,    I'm    not." 
(Mike  is  an   atheist)   The   man 
sat  down,  saying.  "That's  all  I 
wanted  to  know!"  All  in  all  a 
successful    meeting     Several 
people    really    offended.     (One 
lady  stalked  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Young    lady,    how    much    col- 
lege   have    you    had^"     "Well, 
I've  just  finished  my  first  year 
of  coilege.  but  .      .  "  "It's  obvi- 


ous 


most  —  what  they'll  remember   and  disappeared  into  the  kitch- 

—  is  the  fact  that  we  are  walk- 
ing 3,500  miles  to  Cuba).  One 

woman  followed  us  for  a  while 

in  her  car,  and  shouted,  "What 

are     you    —    Cubans?"     "No. 

Americans."  "Then  what  in  hell 

are     you      doin'      fightin'      for 

Cuba?"  What  can  you  do?  (Our 

signs  say  things  like  —  TRADE 

WITH    CUBA   WILL   LOOSEN 

SOVIET     GRIP;     END     THE 

ARMS    RACE    —    LET    MAN- 
KIND LIVE;  NO  TESTS,  EAST 

OR     WEST;     DEFEND    FREE- 
DOM    WITH     NON-VIOLENT 

ACTION)   The  most  important 

thing  about  the  walk  is  that  I 

am     consolidating     my     views. 

Am    firmly    convinced    of    the 

validity,    beauty,    and    absolute 

necessity    of    nonviolent    action 

as  a  solution  to  world  problems. 
War,    violence,    has    become    a 
habit  in  each  of  us  which  must 
be    broken    so    that    this    new 
thought   pattern,   this   redirect- 
ing  of  our   emotional   energies, 
may  be  learned.  I  am  convinced 
that   it   can    be    learned.    And    1 
am    more   convinced   than   ever 
before      that      this      "Quixotic" 
walking  down  roads  with  signs 
and    leaflets    is    in    many    ways 
more  powerful  than   approach- 
ing    people     "wit'rnn     the     sys- 
tem"     People     rart'ly      change 
4h*»ir  mimis  until  they  are  shown 
that    something    can    t>e    done. 
The     present    system     is     built 
around  a  psychological  skeleton 
which    believes    in    violence    as 
the  sometimes  only  and  always 
ultinxatc  means  of   force.   It   is 
exactly  this  that  we  are  trying 
to  break.  It  is  shocking,  yes.  It 
aeems  unnatural;  it  goes  against 
the  grain  —  but  this  is  only  a 
symptom  that  violence  has  be- 
come   a    habit,    not    that    it    is 
aonnething  innate  within  us.  Un- 
til   we  create   an   entirely    new 

solutions  worked  out  no  matter 
how  rationally,  and  with  no 
matter  what  good  intentions, 
will  be  only  temporary  until 
some  new  crisis  provokes  the 
age  old  habitual  reaction  latent 
in  us  all     .  . 


June  7.  1963 


and  she  stalked  off  to 
bawl  out  the  minister  )  Most  of 
them  resentful,  but  not  really 
sure  how  to  react  The  minis- 
ter reheved  that  it  was  over. 
Mike  and  I  drove  back  to  Al- 
bany (about  9  30)  to  take  part 
in  an  informal  di.srussion  at 
Temple  Baptist  Church  Ctot 
out  about  12  30.  drove  back 
here  to  Trachens,  and  went  to 
bed. 

June  12.  1963 

Today    started    walking    at 
10  30  am.  from  capitol.  8  miles 
to     Troy      Reception     good     in 
parts  of   Albany  where  people 
had  read  about  us  in  papers  or 
had  seen  us  on  television    Even 
negative     reactions     more     re- 
spectful. Troy  hadn't  been  pre- 
pared   for    us.    Run-drwn    city 
People  generally  considered  us 
nuts   and    told    us   so.    Went    to 
Renssf'laer     Polytechnic     Insti- 
tute    Talked    to    two    student* 
Hopeless     outlooks.     Worship- 
pers of  the  A-bomb 

June  16,  1963 

Dinner  engagements  every 
night  Parcelf<l  out  by  twos 
and  threes  Meetings  also 
Picketed  and  h'.-.fh  ted  the  15()th 
anniversary  of  Watcrvliot  Ar- 
senal    (ri^ht     outside     Albany) 


to  be  hit  personally,  emotional- 
ly, before  they'll  act.  Wednes- 
day at  7:30  a.m.  all  drove  to 
John's  trial.  Lasted  from  11:00 
to  4:30  p.m.  The  D.A.  put  on 
the  stand  the  three  policemen 
who  had  been  involved  in  the 
arrest,  a  bus  man,  and  the  nasty 
balloon   man    (there  had  been 
two  —  one  nasty  and  another 
who  had  been  drunk  or  some- 
thing   —    kept    saying,    "Fine, 
superfine,  one  hangs  over.  .  .  . 
1  don't  care  if  you  are  Cubans, 
I  think  you're  beautiful    I  love 
ya."    He    was    really    kind    of 
charming.  I  felt  some  empathy 
for  him  —  everyone  called  him 
a  nut.  The  nasty  one  was  quite 
sober  and  didn't  care   for  us). 
Harvey  (our  lawyer)  used  John, 
Marj.  Bruce  Hoffman,  me,  and 
Jack     The    policemen    directly 
contradicted     each     other,     the 
balloon    man    made    a    fool    of 
himself,  and  the  bus  man  had 
seen    nothing    The   judge    bent 
over  backwards  to  give  John  a 
fair   trial   (there  was  no  jury), 
was   over-kind.    Gave   John   60 
days    and    denied    all    Harvey's 
pleas.  They  rushed  John  off  to 
Albany    County    Jail.    Too    re- 
lentless;   too    swift     Terrifying. 
John  out  on  bond  this  morn- 
ing   until    we    can    appeal    his 
case     He's    with    us    now    on    a 
24-hour   fast   in   front   of  Knoll 
Atomic     Re.st^arch     Laboratory 
(part  of  G  E.  outside  of  Schen- 
ectady). 

Television     and     newspapers 
giving  us  excellent  publicity. 
I'm   hungry. 


I  left  the  walk  five  days  and 
seventy  miles  later  Since  then 
my  only  contact  with  the  walk 
ers  has  been  oc<asional  news  of 
them  from  various  states  on  the 
eaetem  sesb':>erd.  In  Washing- 
ton ( they  reached  it  in  time  for 
the  August  28  demonstration), 
a  core  of  walkers  was  carefully 
chosen  from  among  the  forty 
some  oeoDle  on  the  walk  to 
make  the  long  dangerous  trek 
through  the  South.  For  there 
the  nonviolence  of  the  inte- 
grated group  would  be  tested 
as  it  never  was  on  any  ptuise 
of  the  San  Francisco  to  Moscow 
Walk  three  years  ago. 

In  Georgia  all  the  walkers 
hitvp  h*»*»n  tor1nr«»d  j»nit'>*»rl  at 
and  jailed  many  times  A  while 
ago  they  were  released  from 
a  jail  in  Albany  where  they 
had  refused  to  eat  for  almost 
a  month  They  do  not  know 
whether,     if     they     survive     to 
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By   DAVID   A.  KAMEN 

In  the  last  generation,  the 
"in"  educators,  the  ones  who 
appear  on  the  covers  of  the 
newsweeklies  and  get  adver- 
tised in  university  house  organs 
as  making  "their  only  Eastern 
appearance,"  have  turned  full 
circle.  The  thirties  were  the 
days  of  the  experimenters,  the 
innovators,  the  ideologues  — 
Hutchins  was  at  Chicago,  and 
the  new  colleges  were  Benning- 
ton, Sarah  Lawrence  and  Black 
Mountain. 

Today's    "in"    educators    are 

not  the  Utopians  and  visionaries 
of    yesteryear.     They    are    not 
certain  that  their  way  will  save 
the  world,  mdeed  they  have  no 
"way";    their    slogan,    if    they 
had  one,  would  not  be  "change" 
but     "excellence."     They     are 
much   too  at   home   in   the   real 
world  to  want  to  retreat  to  an 
ivory  iower,  and  they  consider 
Paul  Goodman's  ideas  on  grow- 
ing up  absurd.  They  want  to  do 
what    their     universities     have 
been  doing  for  years,  only  bet- 
ter, and  with  more  money  from 
the      government.      The      new 
"name"   educators  are  Goheen, 
and  Clark  Kerr,  and  Rev    Hes- 
burgh;  and  the  new  university 
is  Brandeis. 

James  Conant's  lecture  in 
Seifer  Hall  last  week  pointed 
up  this  change;  Conant  is  the 
peculiar  ca.se  of  a  man  who  has 
attained  his  greatest  national 
prominence  in  retirement. 
When  he  Ixcame  President  of 
Harvard  in  1936,  his  conserva 
tism  was  ahead  of  the  tunes. 
but  by  now  the  tunes  have 
caught  up. 

Educational  Relativism 

At  the  IxginnnH;  of  \)\s  talk 
Conant     disrni.sseti     th*      often 
raised      que.stion      of       whtthti 
America  or  Eurojn    has  the  ixt 
ter    system    of    education,    they 
fulfill     fliffer*.-!!*     f'jncl:<,'n;;,     hr 
said,    and    so    can't    be    com 
pared    But  in  his  sv^ecific  rt^om- 
mendations    for     the     im.prove 
ment  of  US    «'ducation  —  a  na- 
tional exam  for  all  students  at 
a    certain     level    and     tne    ex 
elusion  frcm   this  exam   of   the 
newer  academic  subjects  —  he 
was  much   nearer  to  the  Euro- 
pean system  than  to  ours.  Only 
in    his   whole-hearted   approval 
of  junior  colleges,  and  the  pos- 
siuiliiy     of     «ii     eventual     uni- 
versal   free    education    through 


what  Clark  Kerr  has  called  the 
American  multi-versity,  with 
its  nuiny  different  aims,  pro- 
grams aind  campuses.  Yet  th« 
distinction  is  not  really  ao 
clear-cut  —  Europe  has  dif- 
ferent types  of  schools  for  stu- 
dents of  different  abilities,  with 
the  training  at  each  type  of 
school  very  different,  and  the 
U.S.,  in  a  loosely  organized 
way,  has  the  same  system. 
Hence  our  liberal  arts  schools 
that  send  the  great  majority  of 
their  men  tc  graduate  school, 
our  technical  schools,  our 
schools  that  train  students  to 
be  businessmen,  or  teachers, 
or  farmers,  and,  in  the  Western 
states,  our  junior  colleges  that 
train  one  to  be  a  skilled  car- 
penter or  electrician. 

A   National  Exam 

Dr.  Conant's  most  provoca- 
tive idea  was  that  there  should 
be  a  national  test  for  people 
who  have  earned  the  B  A  to 
select  those  who  are  fit  to  be 
trained  for  one  of  the  profes- 
sions —  law,  medicine,  science, 
college  teaching.  The  test  would 
include  six  areas: 

1  English  composition 

2  Knowledge  of  one  foreign 
language 

3.  Calculus 

4.  Physics,  biology,  chemistry 

5.  American  history 
6    American  literature 
What     is     remarkable     about 

the    test    is    that    it    manages    to 
neglect    the    three    major    cur- 
ncular  revolutions  of  the  twen- 
tieth   century;    the    ri.se    of    the 
bihavioral     sciences,      the      in- 
corporation of  the   (ine   arts   in- 
to   the     university     curriculum, 
and    the    study    of    other    coun- 
tries    and     areas     than     ones 
own      Dr     Conant     admits     that 
th<'     U'sl     IS     not     u»     stint     the 
student     who     has     a  c  (^  u  1  r  ♦■  d 
enctujih   l)ackKroun<i  for   tlu    ad- 
vanc«-<i    study    of    his    sp<<ialty, 
but    rath«r    to    make    sure     that 
all   future   Drofessional*.   will    lw»^ 
at  a  fairly  high  lev«'l  of  achieve- 
ment    in     the     most     important 
branches     of    knowledge      This 
being    the    ca.se,    one   can    argue 
with    a    .<>'st€'m    cf    values    that 
places    calculus   T>eK>re    English 
literature,     and     knowledge     of 
three    sciences    k>efore    the    his- 
tory and   politics  of  any   coun- 
try  m  the  world 

A    Dinerent    Test 

Far  better  that  we  have  such 
a  lest,  but  include  some  knowl- 
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favor  the  current  American 
system  over  Europe's 

Ur.        V-Olmiii       t  «.»i«  il  M.T».»- v4 

European  university,  homo- 
geneous in  curnculum,  )n  its 
students'  intelligence  and  to 
some   «>xterit,    sotial    cla.ss,    with 
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Silences  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
fine  arts  The  .sc  entist  would 
.-,lill  learn  hi*^^  calculus,  the  doc- 
tor his  cheiTustry  —  an<l  we 
v.'ould  have  nu)re  <  f  what  Dr. 
Conant  wants  iis  lu  invt.  vvi-Il- 
educated    people. 


yesieiilay     fri>ni     9  30     to     T)  ^0 
Ex<  itmg     Thou.sands   of    people 
.'-r.k    leaflets:    many    kept    col- 
lecting    around     us     to     argue 
Many    were    impressed      Police 
.'♦•ry     nrrvous.     Didn  t     know 
wliat     to     do     with     us       K«>pt 
tfirentening    us    with    arrest,    il- 
legal   of    course     'V^'eren  t    con- 
sistent    wiiii     earn     nihti       C/iiO 
said    we    should    kt>ep    movin^^; 
another   said   we  nidnt   iiave   to 
keep    moving,    as     long    as    we 
stayed    back    a^iamst    the    fence 
or  moved  on  t<^  the  grass  wlien 
we      talked      to      people      (so 
wouldn't  obstruct  trafYio,  John 
Macl^od    just    talking,    on    the 
rra.ss.    without    disturbance,    to 
a   group   of   lK>ys     A    policeman 
put    him    under    arrest.     John 
went     limp     (non  cooperation ) 
and    was    carried    off    to    jail. 
Charged    with    di.sorderly    con- 
duct   $150  bail   Trial  tomorrow 
mornings    Many   write-ups   in 
paper  --  possibly  national  cov- 
erage —  some  good,  soine  mis- 
leading,  others   completely 
wrong      Stayed     at     Baptist 
church      in     Schenectady      last 
night  and  night  CK'fore    Out  at 
a   charitable   coup^^^'s  beautiful 
summer   home   for   tonight   and 
tomorrow  night    Wiid    Uncivi- 
lized. Wonderful    .  .  . 

Jane  21,  1963 

Tuesday  night  .spoke  with 
Eric  and  Marj  at  an  NAACP 
evening  all  standing  to  face  the  meeting  in  Tiuy  Dido't  get 
flag  and  sing  "God  Bless  Amer  through  to  them  at  all  But  you 
ica"  and  then  give  the  pledge  could  almost  touch  the  change 
of  allegiance  It  was  an  amaz-  in  atmosphere  when  we  men- 
ing  crowd  of  people.  All  loud,  tioned   the  civil   rights   movc- 


Yesterday  (ages  ago)  we 
started  walking  from  East 
Greenbush,  New  York,  at  9  30 
a  m  Two  ladies  and  five  local 
boys  joined  us  to  walk  the  nine 
miles  into  Albany  Few  inci- 
dents, except  that  one  eldtily 
lady  called  us  communists  over 

of    her    driveway     Went    acro.ss 
the  Hud.son   River   into    .A.!bany 
and  10  ihe  state  capital    Waikid 
around  in  front  of  capitol  steps 
while    television    cameras    and 
new.spaper  people  took  pictures 
of    us     Television     interviewed 
Mike  Kirby    Held  a  silent  vigil 
in    front    of   the   capitol,    b*it    it 
rained    Drove  to  Baptist  church 
to  eat  lunch.  After  a  lot  of  talk, 
went   to    houses   we   were    par- 
celed out   to  for   dinner     Mike 
and  I  were  sent  to  speak  at  a 
dinner  engagement   to   the   Ki- 
wanis    Club.    We    got    to    the 
Church   of   Christ  basement   in 
Postenkill,     both    of    us     very 
nervous,    both   of   us    ill    (from 
heat,  exhaustion,  etc.)  Minister 
met  us  and  tried  to  brief  us  on 
what  to  expect    Obviously  very 
nervous.    Fidgeted    all    through 
supper.     Apparently     hadn't 
dared   to   tell   the    members   of 
the  club  who  the  night's  speak- 
ers were.  (The  usual  event  was 
speeches  on  the  evils  of  Com- 
munism,  films   like  "Operation 
Abolition,"     etc)     Began     the 
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sideralion  here  includes  supe- 
ric/r  utilization  of  university 
facilities  and  vacations  at  the 
end  of  the  trimester  without 
enlarging  the  studentry,  ex- 
panding enrollment  or  rotating 
part  of  the  student  body  It  also 
would  guarantee  small  classc^s, 
and  summers  free  for  work, 
research,  or  recreation. 

The  school  year  would  be 
dividtHl  mto  3  th.ee-month  tri 
mesters  Ix'ginning  in  Septemlx'r 
ami  ending  in  June  During 
each  trimester,  each  student 
will  take  only  three  courses. 
Either  the  requirements  for 
graduation  be  reduced  to  118 
credits,  or  each  student  will 
take  a  fourth  course  during 
four  of  his  tr  mesters  Each 
class  will  meet  five  times  per 
week,  5:0  that  the  torn!  hours 
per  week  remains  the  same  for 
both  students  a  ad  faculty  This 
system  allows  time  for  rtudents 
tc  delve  deeper  into  the  subject 


matt«r  of  the  (<uir-i'  1!  ;.is<> 
prevents  the  ttii)f>in^'  .^Hua 
tion  of  having  to  write  five 
thirty  page  pap*  rs  Ixtween 
Christmas  vacation  and  final 
examinations 

Numerous  other  advantages 
of  this  trimester  plan  are  also 
apparent  The  plan  would  lift 
student  morale  by  removing 
the  pressure  of  reading  and 
writing  for  five  courses  as  cited 
above  and  by  p<^rmitting  the 
.student  time  to  psirsue  more 
extracurricular  activities  The 
student  would  als<'>  have  more 
time  for  lal>s.  research  and  an 
honors  paper 

He  would  have  the  op0<^rtii- 
nity  to  recover  from  each  tri 
n-vestor  during'  th  ^  vacations 
that  follow  The  first  trimester 
would  extend  from  nV'H  I^ep- 
tember  to  the  end  of  Deceml>er 
The  second  would  go  frcm  .Tan- 
uary  to  mid  April,  and  the 
third  from  mid-.\pril  to  the 
end  of  June  Since  onh  one 
and    a    half    weeks    would    be 


lu  «(  s.s.ir>        for       «  \.un>        thrre 
couiri  ».)<•  a  K-horl  rtiuiing  j)«  »  h«l 

This  jtlan  d«HS  not  pr*  t<  nd 
to  solve  all  of  the  s<H!ai  and 
academic  prot>lt^ms  of  tlie  uni- 
versity. Many  of  the  same  cri- 
ticisms that  could  be  Itveied 
at  the  Ivcvy  proposal  could  be 
aimed  at  this  one  The  faculty 
might  prefer  to  teach  two  3 
hour  classes  per  semester  than 
one  5  .  j'ur  course  per  tri- 
mester Probai>ly  either  the 
faculty  would  have  to  b<^  en- 
larged, oi  t)ie  numb<'r  of  courses 
given  at  any  one  time  would 
have  to  be  cut  Also  the  third 
trimester  might  end  too  late  for 
students  to  go  to  summer  .school 
or  to   get    lucrative  jobs, 

Btit  in  .spite  of  these  profe- 
Icm.s,  this  trimester  plan  is  at 
lea."t  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration by  all  those  interested 
ir.  the  future  of  Brandeis  This 
school  made  it*;  reputation  in 
hold  experimentation  and  lib- 
eral tr.mking  We  cannot  afford 
to  stop  now. 
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Fantasy  on  Canvas 


Peace  Walk  Diary 


TMi    JUSTICI 


Boston  has  never  had  a  surrealist  exhibition.  From  the  14th  of  Feb.  to  the  15th 
of  March  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  borrowed  56  works  of  "surrealist  and  fantastic 
art"  from  New  York*3  Modem  and  Guggenheim  Museums  and  put  them  on  display.  Ine 
display,  in  trying  to  be  comprehensive  and  give  a  good  sampling  of  the  major  visual 

fanUsista  of  the  twentieth  cen- — — ;         7  ..  

Kiry.  exckides  two  noticeable  of  this  theory  In  the  work  of  Chinco  became  disiUusionMl 
ones  Both  have  been  ctoaely  Joan  Miro.  the  two  elemenU  with  it  ail  and  soon  began  to 
associated  with  Surrealism  and  are  \em  readily  disUnfuiatvable  imint  very  academic  and  un- 
their  pretence  might  have  add  and  the  effect  w  far  more  aub-  «7«*"*^^^^™-  **^  ''*!?^!?*^!2 
•d  unity  to  the  show   They  are   tie   His  forms  and  colors  are  no   all  that  he  had  done  and  moved 

more  of  this  world  than  is  his  out  of  the  picture  •Irnoat  as 
arrangement  of  them  And  completely  as  did  Duchamp 
within  his  somewhat  limited  several  years  later, 
vision  he  creates  a  great  vari-  The  last  artist  I  wish  to  dis- 
ety  of  atmospheres  while  in  cuss  m  some  detail  is  Max 
Dali  for  whom  every  subject  Ernst  He  was  German,  and  led 
undergoes    an    entirely    "new"    the     Cologne    surrealist    group 


Framns  Picabia  and  Man  Ray 
However,  neither  is  of  ovei- 
whelming  importance  and  they 
are  not  particularly  missed 
Otherwise,  Klee.  Chagall,  Miro. 
*e  Chirico,  and  Ernst  are  well 
reprcjsented    and    manv    of    the 


pror>onents   of    Surrealisn.    and   transformation,  the  effect  is  uni-    ^«^^  *  ^*^'*^  .  "^  ^?^^  !?„:"« 


its  offshoots  are  touched  upon 
In  the  '20's  and  '30's  a  show 
of  this  sort  would  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  continuity,  the 
variations  on  the  theme  of  fan 


The  two  examples  in  this   and  there  joined  the  full  swing 

of  the  movement.  He  collabo- 
rated with  Paul  Eluard  on  a 
series  of  collage- poems,  and  did 
some  work  in  virtually  every 
form.  He  is  widely  represented 
at  the  museum,  but  tliere  are 
accon>plish  none  of  his  haunting  forest 
pictures    with    birds    and    con- 


form.  - 

show  bear  out  hia  extraordi- 
nary virtuosity  as  a  craftsman 
but  also  indicate  a  deficiency 
of  substance  His  paintings  are 
like  highly  polished  gestures 
which,  in  themselves.  an»  mere- 
ly grotesque  and 
nothing 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

reach  southern  Florida,  the 
United  States  wiH  give  them 
pemisrton  to  take  their  sail- 
boat to  Cuba.  But  they  pUin  to 
go  anyway. 

I  had  heard  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Nonviolent  Action, 
created  in  1957.  which  has  de- 
voted itself  to  direct  action  pro- 
jects like  those  against  Polaris 
aubmarines  in  Grotoo,  Con- 
necticut, the  §,500-mile  San 
Francisco  to  Moscow  Walk,  and 
the  three  Everyman  voyages  in 
protest  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  bomb 
testing.  But  I  had  never  ac- 
tually understood  them  or  the 
non-violent  philosophy  until 
I  joined  the  walk  last  summer. 
That  experience  delivered  an 
irrevocable  blow  to  all  my 
basic  conceptions  of  the  world. 
The  June  5th  entry  was  my 
first  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  new  idea  of  perman- 
ently substituting  nonviolent 
action  (non-cooperat!»>n,  civil 
disobediance.  economic  boy- 
cotts, etc.)  for  violent.  Since 
then  I  have  changed  many  of 
those  opinions,  and  I  am  still 
struggling  with  my  thoughts. 


But  I  am  sure  about  soma 
things.  Unless  there  is  a  radical 
change,  nuclear  war,  accidental 
or  inteatiooal,  will  come.  I  do 
not  believe  that  test-ban  or  dis- 
armament treaties  alone  will 
avert  it,  for  though  we  throw 
all  the  bombs  into  the  ocean, 
the  knowledge  to  build  more 
and  the  willingneas  to  use  them 
will  still  be  with  us. 

We  Aall  always  have  con- 
flict in  the  world.  Where  nego- 
tiation kN-eaks  down,  as  it  often 
does,  direct  action  is  needed. 
Except  for  some  relatively  un- 
sung cases  in  Norway,  Den- 
mark. East  Germany,  India,  and 
America  where  mass  nonvio- 
lence has  been  effectively  pitt- 
ed against,  respectively,  ttie 
Nazis,  the  Communists,  the 
British,  and  the  white  segre- 
••♦•'Hii-ts,  men  have  turned  to 
mass  violence  as  a  solution.  Un- 
til now,  men  have  seldom  ques- 
tioned the  ultimate  necessity 
satid  the  effectiveness  of  vio- 
lence as  a  means  of  force;  but 
until  now  men  were  not  faced 
with  tile  cold  fact  of  nuclear 
war  Now  .  ,  .  we  have  to 
choose. 


While  Dali  was  ass^xiated  centric  circles  His  Tlie  Gram- 
with  the  .^rrealist  movement  meous  Bicycle  is  very ^mous 
from  the  beginning  and  Miro  as  a  synthesis  of  technology  and 
developed  with  and  from  them,  vmon-another  statement  of 
Paul  Klee  was  outside  the  Ihesurreal.st  paradox^ 
French  mainstream  of  twenti-  p^^er  important  artists  have 
eth  century  art    He  was  a  Swiss   selections    m    this    exhibition: 


and  t>ecame  a  member  of  the 
German  "Bluv^^  Rider"  group 
around  1910  But  ho  always 
tilled  his  own,  extrem»»ly  pri- 
vate field,  and  from  his  insect- 
like sketches  for  Candide,  done 
before  1910.  to  his  hieroglyphs 
of  the  late  1930  s  he  developed 
as    a    removed    individual     The 


Jean  Arp,  Kandinsky,  George 
Grosz.  Giacometti.  and  the  di 
rect  surrealists,  Yves  Tanguy, 
with  his  landscapes  from  some 
other  planet,  and  Magritte.  who 
looks  like  Dali  without  the  lat 
ter's  technical  genius.  Both 
Grosz  watercolors  are  of  par- 
ticular   interest     They    remind 


Guggenh^^im     MiH«Mjm     bougiht    ""^  ^  \^^  ^«''*^  .<^'^^  .^"^^T 


"Severinff    of    the   Snake'* 
hy   Paul  Klee 

iasy    would    have    provuled   suf 
fuifril   unit>     Bui   now     wiUi  s<> 
nuich     t>xtK'rmit'nlalu>r\     in     th»- 
realm    of    fantasy    (  m    llu-    cnu- 
ma     tor    i-xariipl*-     but    really    in 
all    of    the    arts'     the    relation 

.«hii>s  tH'lweeii  some  of  the 
arU.sls  in  this  exhilnlion  seem 
a  little  teniMMis  Allhuuj^i 
*  Wois*  owes  a  great  deal  lo  the 
ftensibility  of  Klee.  that  is  a 
rather  flinusy  reason  for  includ 

*  irifc*    h\m    in   this   show.    1    think. 
and  neither  Miro  nor   Duchamp 
W(Hiid  have  appreciated  !iaviri^i 
a    painliri^    of    Itie    formrr    ct>in 
pare<i   lo  a    'ready   made      of   the 

.  laiur    If  the   ahow   was  to   h^Aw 
been   instructive,    it   mi^ht    fiave 
be<'n   set    up    with   .some   sort   of 
frirTjrn>io|cv    tii    iiniiu.    iiati    some 
arrangement    imp<>s<Mi    ujKjn    it 
But    as    a    flat    pres^'ntation    of 
Surrealism    and    art    tendencies 
r»f  the  twentieth  century,  it    mav 
be    d<'<"eptive     It    is    not    worth 
while  making  too  tuucti  of  thi.s 
tiowever,    for    the    sliow    makes 
n  »   pretention.^  to   l>e   an    all  en 
Ooinpassing  survey     such   as   the 
Modern    Musfurti    of   New    \'ork 
Or  u;uu7rs   and   exf\ibits 

Surrcahsrri  ha>  tn-en  called  a 
fv»st  war  manifestation  of  ro 
Ti'^nti<-ism  Andre  Bre'<m  \n 
]\'^  \1.*ni'estes  de  Surrealisme. 
sp<'ii<-  of  a  fusion  of  reality 
Bn(i      dri*am      intf)     •»       "^tirrrali- 


out  the  remaining  works  in 
Klee  s  estate  after  his  death 
(ovei    200  oi*  them)    and   j»o  the 

Robton    Mu«ieum    had    a    wide 
ran^e      to     choose      from       The 
s<'le<-lion    is    excellent    and    it    is 
wortti    a    tiip   to    Bost»)n    just    to 
see    thesf    fivt'    w<»rks     i>articu 
larly   '  J>everin«i  of  the  Snake,"  a 
later   (193B)   painting  on  brown 
iMirlap      It     rings     s<^     true,     in 
terms  of  color  nKxiuIations  and 
the     simplicity      and      hypnotic 
effect  of  the  fantasy   is  5»o  puri- 
that    almost    evervthing   else    in 
the    show    pales    In^side    it     But 
as    this    is    an    exhibition    to    be 
approached      from      picture      to 
picture,    where    one    is    free    to 
mak»'  any   corr«'srx)ndences  one 
wsnts    or    to    avoid    them    alto 
nether    this  Kli'C  can  he  appro 
ciatod    aoart 

Marc  Ciiagall  wa*  i*ne  of  the 
first  ann  nas  rtvnained  among 
the  most  dirtvt  of  all  nvodern 
fantasists  Tlie  dream-like  Qual- 
ities of  his  folk  fantasies  (1910 
and  after)  are  credittxi  with  an 
influerwce  on  much  that  was  to 
follow,  including  Surrealism 
Tins  exhibition  has  thrtv  lovely 
oils  which  are  ref>res«»ntative  of 
his  major  themes  the  f'oating 
lovers  I  Rirtliday")  <i  n  d  the 
t^'-n,  ral  chaos  of  Burning 
Housr  ■'  wi'h  its  brilliant  array 
of  col  o  r  s  The  watercolor 
Homage     to    Gogol  "     provides 


can  watercolorist.  Charles  De- 
niuth,  of  the  same  period  (c 
1920)  And  they  presage  much, 
of  Grosz's  later  bitter  anti-Oer 
man  .sdtiit  TVic  Giacom^-'ti 
sculpture  b<'ars  allention,  as 
does  the  Schwi Iters  collage,  and 
title    C'alder     mobih's    and     con 

nie  none  of  the  single  works  of 
more  ri'cent  artists  "come  off  " 
Trie  Richard  Stank iowicz  stnilp 
ture,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
brochure  accompanying  the  ex 
hibition,  was  hardly  pleasant. 
and  1  found  nothing  in  Masson  s 
*1.4K>nardo   and    lsab«*lla  " 

In  thvat  this  exhibition  gives 
one  a  peek  into  the  worlds  of 
Klee,  de  Chirico,  Miro.  Chagall. 
and  even  Ernst,  it  is  worth  vis- 
iting However  limitc<l  the 
.selection  may  Ix'.  the  examples 
are  fine  ones  and  are  valuable 

ac    I  nrj  I  \.ori  I  lu  i    u/4ti  ir«   of    art       A  rwi 

if  we  regard  "surrealism  '  as  an 
aesthetic  c»mulation  f>f  a  dream 
like  reality,  then  this  show  pro- 
vides  one   with   the   basic.    %nc 
cessfiil    solutions    to    this    prob 
lem  by  the  visual  artists  of  the 
20th   century 


>;i->  1 


th.- 
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ty.     Tilt   ud^i »  of  ? !,(    ,1  r ; 
creator's   sut»'"n-'  ">■!>•     R     ..,,.. 
after    the    war      ui     a     j^i-iift  i! 
reaction    .Tt'.'i'nst    Western    ^oci 
6ty.    the    ,  )  til  I    rmtvemcn'     (  ame 
into  b*  utu     n    wds  rntircK    nekj 
ative.     was     anti     cult  oral,     arvi 
€<isted  for  the  sake  of  destruc- 
tion— destruction    r»f    l>ourg«*oi> 
morality  and  all  of  its  aesthetic 
pt  I'ufeviat  ions    It   tore  down  all 
th  <•    wa^   acrepted   and    took    is 
sue  with  evervthing  and  every- 
OTM-     But    a    mr>vement    that    re 
fu-es  to  build  must  have  a  very 
limited  ionfcvi'"^'  •»nd  t^^"  Oada 
ists   soon    faded     Manv   dff«*eted 
to   a    more    serious   mo\'«>fnent. 
Ciirrealism    Others    like  Marcel 
D'K^hamp.    fell    hv    the    wavside 
T>»e  Surrealists  were  involved 
with    aestiietic    form     They    in 
heritf-d  an  element  of  irrational 
SfKmtaneity  from  Dada  and  de- 
velopfvd    this    in    t»-rms   of   their 
r.<A  n     artistic    form.s     Thus    in 
Dali    «ve  hr.vt-  a  "super  academ- 
ician"     juxtap>o<?ing     the      most 
ronvicingly    painted     things     in 
the    m  o  st     irrational     arrange- 
ments    It     is    the    paradox    of 
dream    and    r  e  a  1  i  t  v    and    the 

"surreal"      rnonrlnor     of     tVlp      t 'VO 

Dali,    is    a    literal    transcription 
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for    rUi     ati.il.^gv    with 
(v  tfie  priva<v  and   .^uton 
r»f    their    retjrvrv^f  i»»*^    »«//-»t-l/^e. 

>  ;.  funflamental  similarity 

I'cn    ♦  Iw'    !  WO. 

>■  oiner  artist    in  this  ;;'how 
-*)M(  »'ssf  ull  V  estat>Iishes  his 
uriivt-r-v«-  rtfid   th«'n  aesthet 
.■    exploits    it    IS   Giorgio   de 
hinci*      ffis    motionless     pano- 
ramas      are       like       abandoned 
rnovH'   sets   ir^   the   late  hours  of 
some    unreal    afternoon     The 
shadows  a.e   long    the   predorrt- 
in  int    texture    is    of    stone,    arid 
the    anrK>sitions    are    consistent 
in  their  mvsterv      Ihey  achieve 
a    !;ense    of    vas*ness    and    utter 
=?ti'^n'^ncion   nt    life   which    would 
make   de    Chirico    amone    the 
most  genuine  and   successful  of 
the  «?iirrealists  had  he  l)een  able 
to    maint»'n    or    develop    this 
<?  t  V  1  e    "The   Nrj«talgia   of  the 
Infinite"     Is    an     excellent    ex- 
ample of  the  neriod  T  have  been 
di.scoosin^   Trten  de  Chirico  met 
a    fellow    Italian     Carlo    Carra; 
and  thev  worked  out  a   "meta- 
nhvcical"     trfvle     of     paintinilf. 
v/hich   de  Chirico   incorporated 
into  his  own  work    The  result 
'fi    a    paintin<*    like    "The    TJ'.vil 
Oenui.q  of  a  Kim?"  (at  the  Fine 
Arts)   In  which  the  figures  ap- 

r»e'»r   to   be    oom''"    fi'^rt   of  nTifh**- 

matica)    mannequins.     But    de 


"The   P.agineer  Heartilekl" 
by  George  Grosz 
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(Continn?d  froni  Front  Page) 

Thornton  Road,  the  road  that 
leads  from  Golding  into  Cedar- 
wood  . 

L>ocations  for  other  planned 
buildings  are  more  tentative. 
The  projected  svwimming  pool 
will  be  somewhere  near  the 
present  athletic  center.  No  lo- 
cation has  k)een  decided  on  for 
either  graduate  Itoustng  or  m 
student  union  building  Tlte 
student  union  building  will  in 
corporate  the  snack-bar,  book- 
store, mailroom,  and  auditor! 
um,  the  Jastice,  WBRS,  and 
otlier  student  offices  Ford 
Hall  might  possibly  be  recon- 
verted for  this  purpose  Gradu- 
ate housing  will  be  ne<*essary 
l>ecau3e  Ridge  wood  will  be  re 
turned  to  undergraduate  use 
as  enrollment  increases  Ridge 
wood  rooms  can  tn*  redesigne<1 
as   suites   or   apartments. 

After  the  Florence  Heller 
building  and  student  union 
building  are  completed.  Bran 
deis  will  no  long(*r  need  Wood 
ruff  Hall  and  the  Old  Library 
(bookstore).  These  buildings 
are  to  t>e  removed  to  make  way 
for  a  park  like  expan.se  extend- 
ing from  Foi^  Hall  to  the 
woods  near  the  library  Tliis 
area  will  be-  planted  with  grass, 
trees,  and  other  plants  There 
will  probably  Ilk*  a  drainage 
sysiem  from  the  nitr«dow  Ity 
tht*  lil>rary  leading  to  Hami! 
ton  Pond  or  a  new  pond 

The  University  began  land 
scaping  rather  recently  Sk)  lar 
there  is  planting  by  the  Faculty 
Center  and  the  triangle  at  the 
main  entrance  Plans  call  for 
extensive  pletntir^g  near  East 
between  Ford  and  the  maii- 
Quadrangle  this  spring.  Mr 
Roll>ein  also  said  that  the  area 


along  the  path  going  up  to  the 
library  will  be  regrad<^d  and 
planted  He  added  that  plans 
also  call  for  steps  leading  from 
Swig  to  the  Castle  and  for  an- 
other set  of  steps  for  Kutz. 

Along  with  the  new  builiings 
and  new  landscape  will  be  new 
roads.  In  order  to  have  a  two- 
way  road  all  the  way  around 
campus,  the  road  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Information 
Booth  will  become  permanent. 
Either  the  road  in  front  of  the 
Castle  must  be  somehow 
widened  or  a  new  road  must 
be  b«iilt  around  tl)e  Castle  Be- 
tw»»en  Kalman  and  the  infir- 
mary will  l>e  a  large  parking 
lot  A  ctit  ofT  from  this  lot  will 
go   into  the  new   dorm  area. 


Giess 


( CoTifiniicd  /roni  Page  .7) 

first  by  rapping  his  knuckles 
against  the  tat)le  a  few  times, 
and  then  even  resorting  to 
»l>eech  "Move,  pleas*'  "  When 
the  toievitable  capitulation  and 
handshake  were  dispensed 
with,  the  audience  sent  up  a 
lusty  salvo  of  applause  and  be 
gan  besieging  the  champion  for 
his  autograph,  a  hastily  scrawl- 


Some  one  asked  the  ex-child 
prodigy  ai  what  age  h'»  had 
started  playing  the  game  His 
mumbled  answer,  ("Six"),  dis- 
couraged further  conversation. 
From  this  affair,  which,  like 
professional  wrestling,  was 
rightly  billed  as  an  exhibition 
ratht-r  than  a  cutlcsi.  Bul>l>y 
Fisher  departed  richer  by  $H>0 
and  fi>rty  insignificant  victories. 


• 
• 


Once  Again  — -  TJbe  Famout  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 


(Som#  tours  inckida  an  awltkif  «4sit  to  Israal) 


Ih«  falMlous,  long  «stiMish«d  TotKS  that  include 
rr.sry  un!qt;e  fMtjres:  live  sevefa!  day*  »♦♦>  a 
ffencft  fiftiily  —  ip«Cial  opportiirtuiis  iS  msks 
fneods  at>fo«d,  special  cultural  events,  evemng 
entertssnrT^tnt,  meet  students  from  all  over  th«  wofW. 
Travel  by  Deluxt  Motor  Coach. 
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www  •  53  Days  in  Europe  S705  •  ^^^ 

TrjnsttlMtic  Trtnsportation  Avaii«bt« 

♦  ROUND  TRIP  TO  ISRAEL  BY  JET.  -$535. 
Stopovers  in  Athens,  London.  Leave  Jttly  4th  — 
Return  August  31st.  Other  Departures  Available. 

TRAVEL  li  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  MC.  HptC 
MtFtfUiAvt.    •    N.Y.  17,N.Y.    •    0X74129 


BRANIMEIS  STUDENTS!      I 


THe    only    fnily    fine    restouraitt    in    Woffluim 

hot  now  been  ENLARGED  and  MODERNIZED 

for  yotfr  odded   pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KirCHEN 

19  Crescent  SfT««t 

(Around  the  corr>€r  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 
Open  6  A.M.    7:30  F.M. 
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Calendar 
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D«Mt  ZsifBioBdy,  violin, 
AtmrnUttm  Wmen  -  Zaigmoody, 
piano,  Gardner  Museum,  3 
p.m.,  free.    Beethoven,  Bartok. 

Sanroma  recital,  John  Han- 
cocIl  Hall,  8:15  p.m.,  |3. 

B.U.  Faculty  reciUl,  Edith 
8tearn8,  piano,  B.U.  Concert 
Hall,  8:30  p.m.,  free. 

Stars  of  the  Mitch  Miller  TV 
Show,  the  Singing  Nuns,  and 
Charles  Doman,  Donnelly  Me- 
morial Theatre,  8:15  pjn., 
$lJ0-$4. 

8«atey,  Mareh  1 

M.I.T.  Dramashop  and  Dance 
Circle  of  Boston,  program  of 
eight  modern  dances,  Kreege 
Auditorium,  2:15  p.m.,  UN 
4-6900,  ext.  2910. 

Gina  Bachauer,  Symphony 
Hall.  3  p.m.,  $2.50-$4  50,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms.  Chopin, 
Moussorgsky    (''Pictures"). 

John  Weaver,  Symphony 
Hall  Organ  Concert,  6  p.m. 
$1.50.  Handel,  Bach,  Liszt, 
Messiaen. 

Tuesday,  March  3 

Gila  Ducat,  piano,  Gardner 
Museum,  3  p.m.,  free;  of  Bran- 
deis. 

CONTINUING  EVENTS 

How  to  Succeed  in  Espionage 
lVith«»ut  Really  Spying,  this 
year's  annual  musical  comedy 
at  MIT.,  Feb  26.  27,  28,  Mar. 
6,  7,  at  8:30,  Kresge  Auditori- 
um.   $1.80. 

The  Christus,  the  New  Eng- 
land Passion  Play,  New  Eng- 
land Life  Hall,  Feb  27.  28,  29, 
8:30  p.m..  Mar.  1.  2:30  p.m., 
$1  50-$3.     CO  6-7262. 

The  Siga  of  Jonah,  Old  South 
Church,  4  p.m.,  free,  performed 
by  the  Chapel  Players. 

Eight  Modern  Dances,  Kres- 
ge Auditorium,  5  p.m. 

Camelot.  starring  Kathryn 
Grayson.  George  Wallsce.  Ar- 
thur Treacher,  and  Rokjert  Pe- 
terson, opt^ns  at  Colonial  The- 
fitre  Mht.  3  for  thr*"?  W:**'k5! 
8:30  p  m.,  matinees  Wcnlnt'sday 
and  Friday  2:15  (first  week 
only),  Saturday  2:30. 

Lorca's  Ycrma,  opens  Feb 
27,  Image  Theatre,  54  Charles 
St..  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Fri- 
day, Sunday~8:30;  Saturday— 
7  and  9-     227-5428 

Concepts  of  Outer  Space,  ex- 
hibit of  ancient  book.s  on  as- 
tronomy, Boston  Piiblw  Li- 
brary, through  March. 

Paintings  of  Balthus.  MIT. 
Hayden    Gallery,    until   Mar     2. 

Eyes    and    Ears    Towards 

Museum  of  Science.  Planetari- 
um admission  SOc;  admission 
to  the  Museum  $1.00.  RI 
2-1410. 

The  Cranes  are  Flying  has 
been  added  to  My  Name  is  Ivaa 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  80 
Norway  St.  Discount  to  stu 
dents  with  university  identifi- 
cation    262-9876 

The  West  End  Cinema,  oppo- 
site No.  Station,  gives  siudi-ot 
discounts  Sunday  through 
Thursday.    523  40.50 

Point  of  Order.  Esquire  Cine- 
ma (near  Harvard  Sq  ),  491- 
7730 

Ingmar  Bergmans  i.u»  >i 
filnn  The  Silence,  Kinrnt^re 
Sqiiar*'  r  i  n  r  rn  a  and  I'..rk 
Square  Cinema. 
Program  in  honor  of  Ih.  Thai 
ambassador  to  the  I'li^-d 
States. 

A  Funny  Thinir  Happened  on 
the  Way  to  the  Forum.  Shu 
bert  Theatre,  8  30  Wrdntxiay 
matinee  2:15.  Saturday  matiru^e 
2:30.  Closes  Feb.  29.  HA 
6-4520. 

Brendan  Behan's  The  Quare 
Fellow,  Theatre  Company  of 
Boston  production.  Hole'<  Bos- 
tonian  Playhouse.  Thursday 
matinee  3  p  m.  Clo.scs  Mar  1. 
20%  student  discount  for  all 
weekday  performances. 

Man  and  Superman,  Charles 
Playhouse,  71  Warrenton  St., 
8:30  except  Saturday  (5:30, 
9)  and  Sunday  (3,  7:30). 
942-3325.   Two  weeks  more. 

Beyond  tiM  Fringe,  Wilbur 
Theatre,  9:99,  matinees 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
2:30.    HA  6-5827.    Closes  Mar. 

7. 

SnrreaHsl  and  Fantastic  Art, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  until 
Mar.  IS. 

Jacqaea  Villon:  Master  of 
Orapiilc  Art,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  through  March. 


Morals  Replies 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
future  before  they  would  aett 
To  suoi  up  my  position,  I  quote 
from  the  Massaehusetts  division 

of  the  A.C.L.U.:  "review  of 
printed  and  oral  accounts  of  the 
speech  which  Dr.  Kathleen 
Gough  Abcrle  delivered  and  of 
the  events  which  followed  con- 
vinces us  that  the  President  of 
Brandeis  failed  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligation of  his  high  academic 
oAce.  In  what  was  very  prob- 
ably a  serious  error  in  judg- 
ment he  misused  the  power  of 
his  office  to  punish  Eh*.  Gough 
for  her  statement." 

b.)  I  would  like  to  begin  my 
answer  to  this  question  by  re- 
afBrming  my  complete  belief 
and  support  in  the  concept  of 
the  student  activities  fee  at 
Brandeis.  The  student  activi- 
ties fee,  simply  sUted,  redis- 
tributes the  wealth  so  that  all 
students  may  attend  all  events 
on  campus  for  free.  No  student 
is  unable  to  attend  an  event 
because  of  lack  of  funds  or  is 
made  to  feel  in  a  community  of 
equals  that  he  in  fact  is  not 
equal  due  to  his  lack  of  funds 

As  I  saw  it  the  issue  on  Pe- 
ter Paul  and  Mary  was  this. 
The  Council  had  already  de- 
cided to  have  a  big  winter 
weekend  We  had  at  this  pomt 
two  alternatives.  E  i  t  *}  *?  r  ,wf 
could  spend  $1,200  for  IVz 
hours  of  entertainment  for  en- 
tertainers of  whom  we  did  not 
know  the  quality,  or  we  could 
bring  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary  to 

Brandeis.  a  «'^"P^^*^^^^,,*^"^i« 
ity  was  known  and  who  it  was 
possible  to  get  for  free  or  at 
the  worst  for  a  substantially 
reduced  price.  1  made  the  mo- 
[^n  that  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary 
be  brought  here  for  Winter 
Weekend  even  though  there 
was  .some  chance  the  individual 
might  have  to  pay  a  substan^ 
tially  reduced  rate,  because  1 
felt    that    this    was    less    than 

juiel**     v¥cisic     w*     ■.  'rv,.,B 

dent  activities  fe^  funds  inas 
my  position  on  thi«  issue  was 
_  «  .\.  I  V  «  nraidmatic  one  and 
'should  not  l>e  interpretefl  as  a 
Selib.>rate  attempt  tf /"^^^I^ 
the  concept  of  the  student  ac- 

"^"c'j"  Imnk  that  the  explana- 
tion of  my  vote  on  the  motion 
to  add  a  permanent  ^^^vi Ity  ad- 
visor to  the  Council  Kduca 
t.onal  Policies  ^  «"^7^'^^'\.  'f 
simple.  I  felt  at  the  time  that 
J  hid  a  much  more  significant 
approach  to  the  problem  My 
solution  at  the  time  was  not  to 
add  one  faculty  "^^"^^/'f,^^"^,*^ 
1  and   the   majority   of  Council 

felt   would    hinde:-    '"a^^^'"/* 'j!" 
litate     the     activity     cf    th« 


J  v/  «  a  «  - 


E  P  C     but  to  press   loi    « 
comnnutcc  Luiiinin...,;;^--^  _ 
tv  F  P  C  with  the  student  h  t'  e^. 
This    I    felt    would    deal    much 
more  effectively  with  the  gen- 
eral    problems    of    educational 
policies  in  which  both  the  fac- 
tn^ty   and   student   body    are   in^ 
terestcKl      I   thmk    it   can   .sUnd 
on    my    record    as   chairman    of 
the  Housing  Committee  ami  a.^ 
a  member  of  the  Environment 
Committee  that  1   have  always 
attempted  to  increase  the  pos 
sible     outlets     for    communica- 
tion amonj?  the  three  elements 
in  the  school 
7.   Evaluate    the    past     Student 

Council.     •••—••«.-.-.    iv.-.   - r.  — _ 

and  its  weaknesses    What  would 
you     as    President,    do    to    cor 
rect  ihese  weaknesses.' 

In  thr  three  yea'-.^  m  which 
1  have  \nvn  nl  Brand,  is.  t.v.s 
student  covmeil  was  th«'  most 
eff'-eiive  one  I  have  seen  Spe 
cjfirollv  it  changed  the  const i- 
ti-tH.n  'to   enable    ,,«;   to    more 

rANnir»ATF.S 

We    have    prmted    th<^    candi 
dates'    answers   only    for    those 
questions  on   which  their  opin- 
ions differ.    They  are  both   op 
posed    to    segregated    freshman 
housing,     and     both     favor     in 
creased    dormitory  -  sponsored 
social  activities. 


MONARCH 
MNER,  INC. 

789  Motn  Street 
WALTHAM 
S  A.M.   CtoM  f  :M  PM, 
WMkim§  in  i««r 


easily  raise  the  activities  fee 
and  in  laet  the  council  raised 
the  activities  fee  from  $2;^  to 
$30.  Couneil  changed  the  S.B.R. 

Constitution  and  at  long  last 
passed  a  decent  set  of  election 
rules.  We  opened  new  lines  of 
communication  which  enabled 
us  to  at  least  solve  the  petty 
prohlems  of  the  university  such 
as  the  overnight  residence  fee 
and  the  policy  which  kept  stu- 
dents from  eating  in  the  dining 
hall  of  their  choice.  Council 
was  on  top  of  many  situations 
particularly  housing  in  which 
we  fought  lor  a  student  coun- 
cil housing  policy  last  Spring, 
and  won  and  which  has  finally 
seen  a  Council  initiate  a  hous- 
ing program  instead  of  react- 
ing to  the  administration. 

Finally,  1  think  that  virtually 
the  entire  student  body  can  ap- 
plaud the  way  in  which  our 
President,  Vic  Hausner  dealt 
with  the  administration,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war.  Mr  Haus- 
ner always  dealt  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  unified 
student  support  and  in  many 
instances  he  was  quite  success- 
ful. 

The  failings  of  the  council 
were  three-fold,  there  was  a 
lack  of  working  commitment 
by  many  of  our  council  mem- 
bers, there  was  a  definite  fail- 
ure in  the  club  program,  there 
was  a  failure  of  many  commit- 
tees to  accomplish  anything, 
such  as  E.P.C.  and  the  Consti- 
tutional reform  committee,  and 
finally  there  was  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  students.  The  first 
three  were  personal  failing?, 
the  fourth  can  be  solved  by  a 
return  to  a  "State  of  the  Union 
column  and  a  commitment  by 
the  President  to  roake  constant 
contact  with  !.:'»•  t^idual  stu- 
dents. ^  ^. 
g.  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the 
trimester  proposal  disclosed  in 
last  week's  JUSTICE? 

Thf r€  are  several  things 
about  it  which  lead  me  to  be 
heve  that  this  is  one  of  the 
u.r>«-«i  «!»ii»a#»«:iior.^  vft  made  to 
somewha't  improve  the  nature 
of  the  university  The  propo 
sa\  has  many  problems;  it  in- 
creases the  number  of  students 
to  2.400  without  raising  the 
number  of  professors  This  will 
automatically  increase  the  size 
of  clas.ses  since  your  number 
of  courses  per  trimester  will 
be  reduced  and  your  student 
faculty  ratio  will  go  up 

Th<'  bigK*^st  problem  to  me 
is  that  it  will  completely  rev- 
olutionize the  present  structure 
of  Brandeis  No  longer  wiii 
there  b<-  a  single  Brandeis  com- 
munity, instead  there  wHl  be 
three  Brandeises  a  laii  r>iHii- 
deis.  a  sprini?  Bi  cir»i»t^i.=;,  ar.ct  a 
summer  Brandeis  All  three 
will  have  different  student  k>od 
les  If  you  think  of  the  ob 
stacles  in  the  way  of  a  fuller 
club  program  or  planned  cam- 
pus activities  the  obstacles  will 
be  in.^virmountablc  for  a  small 
universitv  oo  the  trimester  sys 

tem 

It  is  my  belief  that  there 
may  be  some  cause  for  b<'liev 
ing  that  this  plan  is  t>eing  fa- 
vored by  the  administration 
and  that  this  was  a  trial  l)af 
loon  Thi.N  WO!: Id  'ead  me  to 
l>elieve    th.it    the    futur«^    miKht 


see    a       new     r^rHmn  i.>,       «t 
Brandeis.    a      >;reiit    Brandeis 
l^rsonaiiy,    1    like    this    Bian 
dels. 


ROCKY 
NEEDS  YOUR 

HELP! 


Dm^  ymmw  banha  ft  o  doy  mn^  join  us  t  wa 
c«mp«i«N  M  New  H«mpthire.  Give  Gov.  Rockefeller 
o  kond  in  the  excifinf  ttnd  crificol  contotf  with  Sen. 
Goldwoter. 

Leove  ony  mid-momin9  but  Sundoy,  return  by 
suppertime.    Transportation   provided. 

CALL 
LA  3-4250 

NEW  ENGLAND 

YOUTH  FOR 

ROCKEFELLER 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

ru  A  PT»  uniKF 


in   waftnam 

Route   12B  —  Exits  48  ond  48e  of  Winler  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS   FOR    SPORTS   TEAMS 

Btnmtet  on^  Function  F«cilrtt«t  for  Up  fo  ISO  Percent 

For  »Ke  Finest  D.ain^  Root**  Atco«»»mo<lotion«   —  Cockt«tl« 

Fcot«rit:g  Rrfc  Rcef^  Ro*«t  Beef  ondl  SuccuU>nt  Motive  Letter 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

CoU   TWiPbrook    9  8700 


TWiNBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES   WEINER,    Ph.G.    (formerly    of    Horvord    Drug    Co.) 
102SA  Motn  Street,  Wo*thom  (next  to  the  new  A&P   Market} 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  UTEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUC  STORE 

PROMPT   DEUVERY  SERVICE 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES  IN  FRONT  OF  STORE 

Open  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundoyt 

Discount  Cords  Avaikible  for  Students  and  Faculty 


/-)y^cif//vT.*: 


^OQB  Eight 


TNE     JUSTICI 


flfcliTff¥   2i.    ItM 


Sirffolk,  UVM,  S*.  Mika't  Triumph 


Brandeis  Runs  Losing  Streak  to  Nine 


By   FETE   WEINER 

Steve  Heller  and  Barry  Zimmerman  have  finally  come  of  age  as  Brandeis  basket- 
ball players.  This  was  proven  on  the  weekend  trip  to  Vermont.  Steve  Heller,  finally 
realizing:  his  potential,  and  Barry  Zimmerman,  finally  showin^f  his  full  ability,  were 
about  the  only  bri^^ht  spots  in  the  96-68  pasting  by  St.  Michael's  and  the  85-79  loss  to 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

The  Judges  were  never  in  the  St.  Michael's  game  as  they  took  the  court  one-half 
hour  after  a  five-hour  bus  trip. 
The  Judges  made  the  weekend 
trip    without    two   of   their    top 
guards,     Gary     Goldberg     and 
Richie     Hymoff.      Coach     Olin 
sent   in   a  starting  team  of  Stu 
Paris.  Steve  Heller,  Sanlu  Cim 
ino.  Ed  Sukenick  and  Dave  Ep 
stem     bl    Mike's  juniped  otT   »o 
an  early    11   point  lead,    19  8.  at 
13:24   of   the   first  period    They 
gradually    built    up    a    sixteen 
point    lead    at    half  tune,    48  32 

St        Micnael's       consistently 
outplayed,    outshot,    and    outre- 
bi>unde(i     thf    Judges     as     they 
ani.jssi'd   a   thirty  pouit    h'.id   l)y 
the   middle    of   the   se<-ond   half 
They  held  tins  edge  throughout 
the     rest     of     the     fx'riod     and 
wound  up  with  a  1*8  point  mar 
gin    of    victory       St      Michael's 
boasts    one     of     the     Ik'sI     small 
college   teams    m   New    Kiigland 
and    they    performed    at    a    far 
iH'tter  pace  than  their   13  9  rec 
ord    would    indicate      Saint    Mi 
chaels   was    led   by    Richie    Tar 
rant  and  F)d<l:e  Krigei    Tat  rant, 
a     (>'7"     center     with     a     thirty 
point   .ivei.ige.  was  excellent  as 
he      kept      pumping      m      turn 
ari>und  jump  shots      He  wound 
up    witfi   25   t>omts      Fxidie    Kn 
ger    had    17    poinl^s    fur    St     Mi 
chael's  as  he  consistently   made 
urihel!e\:ible    jump    shots    deep 
from    the    eonu'r      M.uty    King 
and     Phii     Taylor    botJi     had     15 
for    St     Ml  eh  Mel's 

vSt<  ve    iieiier    ie(i    iho   Judges 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


From  Here  and  There 


Pete  Weiner 


2{)  [>ouU>  and   '.'f 
was    9    for    1^* 


>^  1 1 1 1 
Stevi 
floor    a  I  Hi    play*"^! 
iia  i  I    x.i  (I  le       t\.t  r  I  y 
had    12    [MMiit.-:    an<l 
>>  I 


rebounds. 
Irom  the 
>fie  helluva 
Ziiiuiiei  tnan 
5  rebmmds 
Bai  ry  j>  !  a  y  e  <1  go  o  d  ball 
throughout  the  game  biit  was 
reluctant  to  shoot  He  was  f) 
for  H  from  t-^ie  lh»or  Stu  Pan.-> 
al.>*k  had  12  po'nls  for  the 
Judges 

7M\e    Venrjont    game    wa':    the 
k>est    game    we    have    F)layed    m 
the  i>ast   live  weeks     This  game 
we   could    have    won      But    Ver 
m*)nt    won    it   on    their    superior  | 
«iho.»tir:^       I'VM    wns    ?,U    U-.r    66\ 
from    the   t1«K>r.   a   59  3   percent 
age      We    were   34    f(»r    tit)    fr«wn 
the      floor         The      Catamounts 


The  Brandeis  wrestling  team  scored  its  first  victory  of 
the  season  last  Friday.  The  grapplers  defeated  Holy  Crosa 
21-11  at  Shapiro  Athletic  Center.  Ron  Weinger  pinned  hia 
opponent  in  the  130  lb.  division  to  continue  his  winning 
streak.  Frank  Meyer  (137  lb.  class)  and  Joel  Markowitz 
(167  lb.  class)  both  pinned  their  opponents  from  Holy 
Cross.  (Captain  Bob  Lerman  and  freshman  Harry  Levine 
b<jth  won  on  decisions  to  round  out  the  grapplers'  scoring. 
Norm  Wilson,  wrestling  against  the  Crusaders'  cap- 
tain in  the  ir^7  lb.  division,  lost  by  a  decision  in  a  haixS- 
fought  match.  Jerry  Fields  lost  by  a  decision  in  the  177 
lb.  cla.ss.  The  Yeshiva  meet  which  was  snowed  out,  has 
U^en  move<l  up  to  March  4th.  The  grapplers  have  one  more 

home  meet,  Feb.  27th  against  MIT's  J.V. 

*     *     * 

The  Judges  put  their  nine-game  losing  streak  on  the 
line  tonight  against  the  University  of  Bridgei)ort.  in  the 
preliminary  game  the  freshmen  hofK*  to  continue  their  win- 
ning ways,  facing  Chaml>erlayne  Jr.  ('ollege  at  6:30.  Once 
more  the  ranks  of  the  varsity  have  been  depleted.  Is  it 
hick  of  spirit  or  just  plain  disgust? 

When  was  the  last  time  any  administrative  personal 

viewed  a  Brandeis  basketball  game?  When  was  the   last 

time  the  Dean  of  Students,  Dean  of  Admissions  or  F^resi- 

(ient  of  the  University  ventured  to  Shapiro  Athletic  Center 

to  view  the  Judges  in  action?  Are  they  afraid  of  what  they 

might    see?    Or    don't    they    care?    Let    them    watch    the 

Judges   play   a    ball   game  —  and    then    let   them    say    the 

athletic  situation  is  fine.  As  for  the  students  .  .  . 

•         •         * 

Notes:  Last  Friday  the  gym  was  invaded  by  over  100 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  Bay  State  League.  It  was  a 
pleasant  change.  Natick  won  the  league's  cheerleadmg 
prize  and  Needham  won  the  majorette  comi>etition.  In  the 
schtMluled  game,  undefeated  Braintree  .scored  a  G8-66  vic- 
tory over  the  league's  All-Stars.  Big  John  \hA{',  of  Welles- 
ley,  another  |)r<)s{H"ctive  Hrandeisian.  had  12  |H»i!its  for  the 
All  Stars.*  **']^hose  Milton  cheerleaders  put  on  a  fine  show, 
ou'i  i>uuidels  .slili  ruts  our  one-and-oniy  {mikadoi  panties. 
***Rum<»r  has  it  that  it's  Liston  in  five—  fight  is  on 
tonight  at  10:00  p.m.  on  radio — Bets  will  be  taken  at 
Beechwood  4-5789. ***The  hottest  thing  down  in  Florida 
besides  (^a.ssius  Clay  is  the  api)earance  of  Rod  Kanehl.  He 
has  yet  to  make  the  Met  scene  at  St.  Pete. 


managed    to    .si>>rr    mk    straight 
points  and  gi\»'  UVM  a  run  for 
ttuMr  moru'v  until  tunc  ran  out 
Dave   Stras.sh«rK'    l<'d    the    UVM 
team   with   24   points 

Th<'  .Judges  rt'a(ht><1  a  ru*»v 
low  against  (*«>U>v  and  they 
went  from  ttw  si)>*>lituf  to  the 
rifl  Kuli  >i)s    a^    |h>'y    !'><'    t"    Suf- 


a.".  early 


w 


i  *  seal  t 

•  I-  ..      .  .  „  u      .  .  » 


f^lU 


Or-. 


,  -J  ..  . 


Varsity  Basketball: 
Girls  Have  Their  Day 


i< »     irvt   <    ^t     11  jj     nil  trtif^iioUt     t<l<* 

hrst    half      At    half-time    UVM 
led   by   hve     38  33 

Ttie  Judges  kept  up  their  at- 
tack throughout  the  second  half 
and      at      t  h  e      twelve     mimite 
mark     we   enjoyt-d   a   one  point 
lead     This  lead  was  short  lived 
though,    for    the    Catamounts 
quickly     foiight     twck     and     re 
gained  the  lead,  and  kept  it  the 
rest  of  the  way     At  the  twelve 
nunute    mark.    Coach   Olin    told  j 
th.-    tean»    to    stall     in    ordrr     to 
hring  tfu-  ("atair.Miints    )ut      Ttie 
Stall     didn  t     succeed     t*>o     well 
»n<l    wr    finally    -an    out    of   gas 

ill'  M  '  iy     a  f  i  »•  t  v^  a  r  <i 

Stii     IVu  1-,     w,is    one     for    ten 
ffofii    \\n-    !n-i(i    Hi    the    tir\t     half 
N'lA      f    Stu    had    hit    on    a    f»'W 
more  But    that    is    <«»iiji-( 

ture.  Paris  wound  up  with  13 
points  and  t<'n  n-lxninds  and 
piayc<1  an  excellent  second 
III  If  The  rt^dhead  needs  only 
39  itioit  i.r;ui(s  III  thf  (M-xi  five  I 
griMH-s  to  j<;in  Firindeis  1.000-' 
jxMnt  riul)  I 

Fiarry  Zimnurman  played  his 
Ix'si    game    this    year    as    he    led 
th«'  Judges    scorers  with   17    He 
%va^  8  for   1  1    from  the  hild  and 
1     for     1      frnni     the     foul     line 
Cf>ach  Olin  tias  %n\d  that   Barry 
is    now    >iis    sixth    man    and    to 
wat(h    this    kid    in    the    future 
Steve  Helh'r  al»f>  had   17  points 
for    th"   Judges   and    was   7   for 
12    from    tli.-    firld      Heller   d?s- 
playe<1    this    weekend     that     he  i 
can    U'   a   team    leader  ! 

Coach  Ohn  put  in  his  junior' 
Varsity  ■  towards  the  end  of  the 
secfmd  half  as  the  Jtidgos  were 
down  hy  twelve  In  addition 
to  Zimmern>an.  who  had  l>een 
playing  most  of  the  game,  the 
roach  put  in  JefT  Schwarnm. 
Kichie  Kpstein.  Steve  Goldstein. 
and    Joe    Perkins     This    team 


/*.,  1 1,      .....  „  •  ,,.J  I 

v>  («  •  k  t  V  v«    { 


^... , ,  Varsity  l)aHkethal|  is  not  restricted  just  to  the  lx)y.s. 

us'to  plaV  Vnd  s\"iVfolk  J('n7(m  "^'^^^  .>^'»'-^'  varsity  and  junior  varsity  piay  an  im[K)rtant 
to  give  the  Jtidges  their  most  role  in  Brandeis  athletics.  (Physical  exercise  and  ail  that). 
fiumiliating    defeat    this    year     Unfortunately  this  year  the  distaff  half  of  varsity  basket- 

The  Judges  put  on  a  display  of    hall  has  €MTUilate<j  the  tx)ys    The,      

horrible  basketball  and  terrible    ^,   i^     ,r.,^^.*,.    v  »    .  ' 

gills     varsity    has   yet   to   win    a 


teamwork  They  also  [Hit  on  one 
of  ttie  most  inept  demonstra- 
tiofjs  of  l>askett>all  ui  the  sec- 
ond half  as  we  ^juarulered  a 
four  jx>int  lead  to  los*'  finally 
l>y  eleven 

The  Judges  took  an  early  lead 
on  the  fine  piay  of  Richie  Hym 
off  and  FVidw  Stikemck  We  led 
by  one  jH)int  26  2a,  wh«-n  at  the 
8  minute  mark.  Coac^  Ohn 
sliook  evfrytxKtv  it[)  b\  potting 
m     a     lA^'hoh'     utw     I'Smii      This 

!«*aro      ( onsK-ited      of      I -«'irl»'r-r>i;»n, 

(ioidtHTg.     Cimino.     Schwarnm 

aiui  /.  1(11  m-r  tna  n  The  h*  or*' 
.>e<'  saw»*d       hack      arul       f  o  r  t  h 


the 
up 


through     th«-     rt'rti'.iruicr     <»f 
half    as    the    Judg«^s    wound 
f>n   tt>p   42  40   at   half  time 

The  starting  five  returru-^i  in 
the  s<'<"nd  half  arwi  led  by  Stu 
Pans  k»'pt  the  .s<urt  even  for 
ttie  OfH'mng  five  minutes  Then 
the  roof  fell  in  as  Suffolk 
startrxl  pulling  away  Suffolk 
led  66  59  at  9  30  of  the  seiond 
Iiulf  on  tti«'  fine  play  f»f  John 
Vrettis  VrettJs  wound  up  scor- 
mg  23  for  Suffolk  They  wn 
tmued  to  build  up  their  lead 
as  the  Judges  offens<'  crumpled  i  ^^^  t)he 
away  and  their  defense  ^XH^ame  ;  players 


game.    t>ut    the     iunior    varsity 

has  yet  to  k>s«'  a  game     (Fates 

relegattni"     to    no    ether    ath 

letic  team  )    But  the  girls  show 

spirit  and  an  al>ility  to  hustle 
on  the  court  (Sometimes  a 
T  a  r  I  t  y  in  Braoileis  varsitv 
s{K)rts  ^ 

Last     W»Mine.^x1ay     night     the 
Kit  is    i<M)k    on    Sacri'd    riean    ai 
Shapi.'-c.    Athh-tic    Center      Th»' 
garble     was     played     before     an 
.»roi,se(i.    cheering   crowd    Hnnd 
thr-  intermittent  blasts  of  an  in 
famous     air     horn       The     Jti'ig 
ettes,    as    the    girls    ar^'    called. 
.seemed    to    have    a    troui>le    pe- 
culiar   to    Brandeis      an    inabil 
ity  to  find   the   basket    Ye*    the 
girls  kept  pluggjag  away  —  har 
assing     the    opposition,     setting 
up   plays    (sometimes   quite    f  i 
tile)     and    at    times,     playing 
goo<l,    first  class    basketball 

There  are  six  '  nien"  in 
girls'  basketball  Two  of  the 
.six  players  can  nv)ve  across 
the  length  of  thf  court,  play- 
ing offense  and  defen.se  These 
roving  players  Two 
are    strictly    defensive 


pretty     brunette.     Lois    Mason 
Ttie    Judgettea     were    held     to 
three  points  in  each  of  the  first 
three  periods. 

Tlie  big  gun  for  the  Judg- 
ettes  was  Barbara  Sheppard,  a 
senior  Barbara  had  7  of  the 
Judgettes  14  points  Judy 
Smith  and  Naomi  Lasdon.  Ixjth 
sophomores,  kept  the  offense 
rolling  as  they  set  up  plays  and 

l>ounds  Other  standouts  for  the 
Judgettes  wert-  Pat  Rosenthal, 
Lois  rialgay  G«'ri  Mund  Terry 
Mcrvis  an<l   M.ir>    Meyers 

The     junior     var.-,itv.     Coach 


pride,     h.is    yet 


non  existent  j  a"<l   mu»l  remain 

Tlie  Suffolk  performance  was'  f'ourt      The    other 


tiie  epitome  of  a  futile  week  for 
the  Judge?*  Against  Colby  in  i 
the  .secrwid  half  the  Judges  were 
11  for  56  from  tJie  field  i 
Against  Suffolk  they  were  12, 
for  43  Not  very  impressive  | 
And  the  Judges  had  the  dubious! 
distinction  of  Ixnng  l)Ooed  offj 
the  court  by  their  own  fans  I 
after   the  Suffolk  fi*»sco  i 


m   the  back 
two    are    of- 
who     cannot 


fensive     players, 
cross  midcourt. 

Against  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Judgettes  were  outclassed  and 
outplayed  (A  phenomena 
familiar  to  Brai>deis  )  The  girh 
put  up  a  valiant  effort  k>efore 
going  down  to  defeat  37-1'r. 
Sacred  Heait  jumped  to  ar> 
early    lead    on    the    play    of    a 


Anne     Nichols 
j  to   lose  a   game   this  year     The 
!  future  of   the  Judgettes   hinges 
on  the   fH'rformance  of  the  JV, 
i  and     the     future     looks     quite 
'>right      Against    Sacred    Heart, 
[  the  JV  took  an  early  lead,  8  6 
!  at  t*ie  end  of  the  first  quarter 
I  By   half-time   it    was  8  2       r>e 
I  fense  is  70%   c»f  the  game     (Or 
'  is    it    that    offense    is    so    impo- 
tent?)   Sacred  Heart  outscored 
the  JV  9  3  in  the  third  quarter 
to  tie  the  score  at  11-11 

The  fourth  quarter  was 
marked  by  'tight*  defense  and 
hard  fought  board  play.  Ellen 
Goldstein,  a  soph,  hit  a  crucial 
foul  at  5  42  to  give  Brandeis  a 
12-11  lead  Nancy  Birdsall, 
Sacred  Heart's  ace  forward, 
pumped  in  a  long  set  sliot  to  give 
the  Heart  a  13-12  lead  Then 
Patti  Paley,  a  frosh.  took  a 
\onii  pass  from  Hermine  Stern 
and  flicked  her  wrists  Tie 
ball  headed  straight  for  the 
hoop  In  it  went  and  the  JV 
was  still  undefeated. 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 
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President  Announces 

House  Rules 


Open 


Doors  must  he  oikjh  when  students  entertain  quests 
of  the  opposite  sex  during  open  house  hours.  President 
Abram  L.  Sachar  reported  in  a  rrieetinj^  with  the  student 
members  of  the  Knvironment  Committee  on  Thursday. 

Notices  to  this  effect  were  to  t)e  placed  in  the  mail- 
boxes of  each  undergraduate  student  this  afternoon.  The 
notices  were  sii^rned  by  Dean  of  Students  K.  (-.  Morrissey. 

These  notices  did  not  define  "open".  It  is  expecte<l 
that  a  clarification  of  t}je  intent  of  the  ruling  will  be  re- 
vealed before  the  i^nd  of  the  week. 

One  student  leader  commented  that  the  protests  and 
publicity  expected  to  follow  the  announcement  mi^ht  do 
more  to  discourajfe  future  applicants  than  the  "reputation 
for  overpermissiveness,"  sup[>osedly  the  basis  for  the 
chariKC  in  rejfulations. 

The  meeting  of  the  Campus  Environment  Committee 
last  night  was.  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  members,  "high- 
ly productive." 

"For  the  first  time."  he  reported,  "issues  wert^  <iis- 
cussed  with  a  minimum  regard  to  the  respective  roles  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  with  maximum  concern 
lor  the  interests  of  the  Brandeis  communitv  as  a  whol..." 

The  committee  intends  to  continue  meetiriK'  it  will 
publish  a  re|K,rt  on  its  analysis  of  canu>us  problems  and 
suggested  soii-tions  b«>fore  May  1. 

Dr.  Sacnarsai(iihar  this  ruling  will  soon  become  ofTirial 
and  wil    probably  go  into  effect   for  the  weekend  of  March 

6     The  >tudfnts  of  the  Environ    ^^ 

nient  Conunittee  met  yesterday 

to  deridf   how  to  delay   or  pro    ^  ^^^  f*vent  of  an  jniiv>s*vi  chintJie, 
test  the  action  •  •'^0'*    were     'willing    \,,    <«rlivr[v 

I  support    strofui   measures  of   re- 

When   the    fnial    ruling    is   es    '  sistance  .as  nn^^it  be  agreed 
tahhshed.      the     newly     elected  {  upon  by  a   majority  of  the  stu 
Student     Council      will     decide !  dent    l>ody.'    t)ut     49    were    not 
how  to  combat  thp  acti«u»    Pro- i  willing  to  protest    and   64   were 
jecttHi    forms   of   protest    extend  !  either    unsure    or    «ave    no    re 
from  non-comi)liancc  to  a  cam    j  sponse 
paign    desu<ned    to    impair    the 
reputation     of     th(>     university 
Avrom   Weint)erg.  n  rnemt>er  of 
the      F^nvironment     Committee, 

was     afraid     that      ttie     protest    and   ttie   w:I!:;;^-:"'ss  of  ttie 
nni-ht     get     out     of    hand         He  I  dent    h<uiy    to    rornrnit    itself    to 
I>ointed    out     thai     tKie    current    a    program    of    strong    resist 
Situation    is   very    complex  ance  "    The    Enviromnent    Com 

Last     Tuesday     and     Wednes      "I'^tfc    plans    to    use    the    qut  ,- 
day   the    Envuonment   Commit- I  ^'*''^"'"^^'  '^^  '*  bargaining   lever 
tee     distributed     questionnaires 
to   determine    student   attitudes 
on    n\H-n    house    hours      Of    the  j 
617     who     answered.     :'>f)4     said 
that   they  were      willing  to  take 
part    in   a   verbal    protest"    if  an 
undesirable     change     were     or- 
dered, whereas  2.')  were  unwill- 
ing   and    2H    either    did    not    re- 
spond   or    were    uncertain        In 


Brandeis  Report  on  Drop-Outs: 
Number  Rises  to  518  Since  '58 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  students  enrolled  have  tem{><)rarily  or  [H*rmanently  left 
Brandeis  <iuring  the  past  five  yars,  acconling  to  a  re{xjrt  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

The  report.  [)n'pared  at  th«»  reqin'st  of  the  Jiistice.  shows  that  518  students 
left  between  Se|)tember  IDoH  and  June  ll)(;;i.  Of  the.se  1:54  a[)[)lied  to  return  and  124 
were  accepted.  The  attrition  is  made  up  of  100  involuntary  withdrawals,   120  voluntary 

withdrawals.     71      transfers     tc^-f-    - 
other    colleges    or    umversities 


According    to     Weinf>er^»    the 
questionnaire   is    "to   serve   as   a 
tangible    indication    of    tfie    sol 
idarity     of     student      sentiment 

stu 


and   22/    leaves  of  abst-nci' 

The  numbers  of  transfers  and 
leaves    of    at)sence    liave    risen 
sharply      over      the      past      five 
years,  but   the  numtjer  of  with 
drawals  fluetuat«'s  from  year  to 
year.     For    example,    the    num 
ber    of    leaves    f)f    abs«Mu»*    has 
ri.sen  from   28   in    19.SH   to   fjti   m 
19f>l    to   75    m    1962      Similarly, 
transfers  have  risen  from   10  in 
19r)8  to  16  If.  1961  to  24  m  1962 
The  mimber  of  voluntary  with 
drawals   was   up   to   .'-!;{    in    19r>9 
hovered  in   the  mid  2()'s  in   1960 
and    1961    and   went  down  to   13 
ni       1962         lnvoluntar\       witli- 
drawals    were    in    the    high    20's  i 
for     19:19     and     1962     but     were 
down    in    llie    niid    tei-n^   during 
i9:.H.     19f)()    and     196!        The    le 
pijrt    (io<'s    not    attempt    to    ana- 
lyze   an\     i»t    iru->e    chruiges. 

The  altrilKUi   fate   fni    women 
exceeds     that     for     men     by     2P,7 
to    231.        In     all     lalegoiies    t-x 
cept     invohintaf",      withdrawals 
lhi>    nurnbtT    i»f    vNonien    extt'ed-. 
the    men       Of     100    involuntars 
withdrawals.   72    were   men   and 
28    Wt-re    Women       Women    out 
nurtilH'red      men      in      voluntary 
withdrawals    by    80    or    Hii"'     to 
40    or    33  "^        Al.so     among     the 
transf«'rs.    ttie    .12    women    were 


73%  and  the  19  men  were  27% 
of  the  total  Of  tne  227  people 
on  leaves  of  absence  127  or 
56"'  were  wjnien  and  100  or 
44";     were  men. 

Involuntary  withdrawal 
means  that  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  leave  the  university 
by  the  Administrative  Commit 
tee.  Of  the  100  students  re 
quired  to  withdraw  52  were 
sophomores,  27  were  juniors, 
1  1  were  freshmen,  and  10  were 
seniors  Of  these  23  applnni 
for  readmission  and  19  were 
accepted. 

Of     these    involuntary    with- 
drawals. 81   left  iKx-ause  of  aca 


demic  problems  and  12  others 
combined  academics  with 
other  reasons  Five  withdrew 
because  of  conduct  unlwcom- 
ing  a  Brandeis  student,"  and 
three  were  expelled  for  cheat- 
ing. Seventy-four  of  the  ex- 
pelled students  were  on  proba- 
tion and  four  wt-ie  on  warn- 
ing Of  the  19  students  who  re- 
turned 10  were  away  for  two 
semesu-rs  and  others  were  ab- 
sent for  one -ha  If  semester  to 
two  years  Ten  of  those  re- 
turning were  admitted  on  pro- 
bation and  one  on  warning 
Voluntary  withdrawal  meang 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


with  the  administrcttion  Wein 
berg  added  that  Dean  (of  Stu 
dents)  Morrissey  was  under 
standal)ly  corKt-rned  al>out  tlie 
implic-atious  of  the  resf>onse  to 
the  questionnaire"  in  a  m<  r^t 
ing  on   Wediu'sday 

WeinlH'rg   said    that    after   the 
meeting    with   Pre-,    Sachar.   the 

(C^ont inui'd  on  I'mj*'  Hj 


6  Courses  Added 
III  (icii  Ed  Change 

A  chanjrc  in  the  Humanities  Department '.s  (leiieral 
Kducation  cour.ses  is  soon  to  be  implemented,  according  to 
Dr.  Alan  R.  Cirossman.  The  change  will  bv*  towards  "a  tirm 
commitment  to  the  sjx'cific  tradition  of  ancient  and 
modern  letters",  added  the  Assistant  !*rofessor  of  FifiKb-^h 
and    American    Literature.    In   order    to   bring   alx)ut    this 

change,   for  example,   the   rela-^ 

tively    specific    courses    English 
8a     and     9h     (American     Lit  )  I 
would   no  longer   fuUill  the  re- j 
quiretnent;  in  its  place,  a  more! 


FacultyReceives 
Campus  Dinner 
Reimbursement 


The  a  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  n   h<*s 
agreed    to    reimt)ur,->e    laculty 
meriibers    for    diruiig    w  \[h    stu 
dents    botli    on    cam[)us    aiul    in 
faculty     homes       According     to 
Matthew   Sg.oi     .X  ,;>::•  t.int   t"   the 
Dean    of    Stiidtnt^.    the    facults 
has    been    "ik  our  .u.;''!    to    part  i 
Ciii)ale     in     I  i'l^     f)ia/i     to     fur  I  'm-r 
informal      student    (i>'.:ii'Ay     CMri 
t::'  t 

A  f, unity  identification  cat  I 
eiit  lilts    the   holder   to   eveniru: 

nieai<  withiMi*  rhnri^p  m  stu- 
dent dining  hails.  A  laculty 
member  may  also  have  student 
group-^,  u  N  o  a  !  I  y  i>ne  of  Iii^ 
classes.    t'»    rimner    at    iii^    liome, 

ment 

Under  the  latter  ')lan.  meaU 
for  groups  of  u{)  to  '.8  students 
have  so  far  l)een  paid  for  t)y 
the  University  These  arrange- 
ments have  l>een  well  receivtHi 
by  faculty  and  sludentjs  ,  Sgan 
remarked. 


Brandeis  Fast  Sends 
Food  to  Aid  Negroes 

The  "Fast  for  Freedom"  pro^rram  held  at  Brandeis 
on  Wedne.sday.  February  Jf)  rai.sed  over  $;>S0  to  aid  desti- 
ttJte  \egr«H\s  in  Mi.ssissippi.  (ieorKna.  and  Alabama.  On 
that  night  •>?«)  students  abstained  from  the  «iinner  meal, 
I'he  money  realized  form  the  "fast"  at  Brandeis  will  \y^ 
u.sed  to  {)ur(ha.se  GOOO  Ib.s.  of  canned  meat.  |H>wdered  nnlk, 
and  other  staples  which  wil!  Ix-,. 
distributed       m      Uant«in      and 

(;reeriwood.  Mississippi,  and  "•  ^''**  F>f"ogram  This  group  in- 
.Selrna.  Alabama  The  food  will  <hides  I'ufts  University.  Amer- 
be  re(eived  by  Negroes  who  "'^'^  University.  Columbia  VUm- 
ha\e  bren  removed  from  the  ^'<"'"'^''>'  '^"^^f^-  Mf^pkins  Univer- 
reiief  roils  bei  ause  thev  are  '^l^y-  t'niversity  of  Uhicag«>, 
active  in  voter  rt^gistrat  ion  L'niversity  of  New  Hampshire, 
(aiTipaigns  ;  Northwestern    University,    Uni- 

Kroideis   Umversitv   students  ^  ^'*''"'*'*y    <*f    Rhode    Island.    Uni- 


versity of  Illinois.  Rot  gels  Uni- 
versity. University  of  Hawaii, 
and    many    other    scliools     The 


See    SN(('    story,    pajje    6 


also     called     (»n     tlu-ir     counter- 
parts    in    colhges    and     univer 
sities  across  the  coijntry    to  sai- 
riti(('    a     dining     hall     meal     on 
P^'l)ruar>    2fi    According  to  oITi 

cials  of   the    Firandeis   '  F'ast    for 

Freedom"     comrnittt'c     «a     sub  ~ 

grout)  (»f  the  Hrandeis  Norttu/rn  money  that  each  school  real- 
Student  Moveroent  i  winch  is  "-^'^  from  its  "Frvst  w.o  Ix-  sent 
'  Mjrdiv.ating  the  piogram  na  ^*^  ^••<'  Fast  for  Freedom  fund 
Liunaily,  ;i2  colleges  parlicii>aled  '  (ContmHed  on  Page  6) 


Candidales  Named; 
M  ()  r  a    E  1  e  c  I  e  d 


general  and  overall  full  year 
course.  Humanities  4  will  be 
offered  (English  8a  and  9b 
will,  of  course,  still  be  offered.) 
Other  such  courses  will  also 
be  added  Humanities  3,  Eng- 
lish Lit  ;  Humanities  9,  the  Lit- 
erature of  the  Ancient  Near 
East;  and  Humanities  12,  Ro- 
man Lit.,  are  three  of  these.  In 
addition,  those  students  given 
advanced  standing  will  be  of- 
fered  two   semiiuirs,   Humani- 


ties 10  and  11 

These  suggestions  lack  only 
the  approval  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Committee  and  the 
Faculty  Senate  to  become  of- 
ficial, and  Dr  (irossman  is  con- 
fident that  such  approval  will 
soon  materialize 

Thus,  in  his  words,  the  Hu- 
manities Department  "is  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction" 
from  the  Social  Science  Depar  t- 
ment,  which  recently  moved  to 
eliminate  Social  Science  I  t  a 
more  general  course)  from  the 
lUt  of  Gen.  Ed.  requirements. 


TONIGHT 

Student    Union 

Meeting: 

Dorm    Rules 

Nothan   Seifer 

7:00 


X 


In  the  election  tor  cl.i-is  represent ative.s  to  Student 
C^)t]iioii  are   the  tOilou  injj:  caiuiidate.s  ; 

(las.s  ot"  'Go — William  Moody.  Naomi  Keice,  .J(K'I  liuhin, 
i(erh  Teitell)aum.   and   Robert  Zuckerman. 

("la.ss  (»f  T»G-Mike  Hernhaum.  Boi»  i'ou^rjas.  Bert  Foer, 

ITowie    Latin.    Jim    R  o  t  h  e  n  b  e  r  g".    Harvey    Stone.    Dick 

Winkelstern.  and  Allen  Zerkin   . 

Class     of      67  Peter     Chabot.^ 
Steve   Coldstein,   Jon    HofTman.    primaries 

C  David  .lofTe.  Ira  Liel>owit7..  f'nal  speeches  will  he  given 
.John  Margohs.  Jane  M  a  r  k  .  «"  Wednesday  night,  and  final 
Barry  Morrir..  Patty  P  a  1  e  y  .  <''«"<^tions  will  be  held  m  Sch- 
Boh    Sherman.    Richard    Stem    i  '^'^^*^^   Hall   on  Thursday,   from 


Ix'rg.  David  Tersteo    Norm  Wil-    10  am    to  4  30  p  m 
son.      Alan      Yoffic.     and     Bob!      Candidates  for  Secretary  will 
Zwel>en.  speak  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  on 

Rothenberg  and  Douglas  of  |  Wednesday  night  at  7  00  p  m. 
the  class  of  66  were  eliminated  j  Speeches  for  Council  Repre- 
in  last  nights  primaries  Peter  sentatives  wil!  be  at  7  30. 
Chabot.    David    Gerstel.    Steve   freshman     in    Seifer.     Soph- 


Goldstein,  Ira  Lie^Kiwitz.  Jane 
Mark.  Patty  Paley,  and  Norm 
Wilson  survived  the  fresliman 


mores  in  Ford  134.  and  Juniors 
in  Ford  135 

(Coniinued  on  Page  9) 
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The  Business,  as  Usual 

\Ai<  sprinp  the  Brandeis  University  administration 
placed  in  the  mailbox  of  each  student  a  little  blue  card 
\vith  the  announcement  that  all  non-commutinK  students 
with  the  exeception  of  seniors  would  be  forbidden  U)  live 
<.ff-rampus  during  the  academic  year  196:^64.  The  reason, 
He  learned,  was  a  financial  one:  new  dorms  had  been  budt 
t^)  accomodate  the  new,  bigger,  and  presumably  better- 
than-ever  Hrandeis,  and  the  rooms  had  to  be  filled,  or  else 
the  I  niversity  would  exi>erience  difficulty  repaying  the 
forty  year  l<»an  that  financed  the  construction  of  the 
<l<irms. 

To  be  more  accurate,  whcx'ver  makes  decisions  such  as 
these,  preferrtnl  imposing  on  the  students  the  cost,  and  the 
inconveniences  of  dormitory  living,  to  repaying  the  loan 
<ait  of  the  University  endowment. 

And  two  months  ago  the  Dean  of  F^aculty  Leonard 
l^vy  rcrmulated  a  proposal  to  convert  lirandeis  University 
ti.  a"  tnmtstor  school.  The  advantages  <.f  this  type  of  or- 
gani/atKwi  wrre  de<rrib<'(l  entirely  in  terms  of  economics 
;,,,<!  |.M  !i).M'  (See  The  .Justice,  Fehniary  IH).  Dean  Levy 
made   no  attrinpt    to  describe    tht-  acadt  niic   advantages  of 

the. plan it  seems  (inul.ttnl   that    any  exist.  The  t.nly  dis- 

cu-^'^inii  of  the  academic  implications  oi  Trie  r  t^u  ^.liv.zation 
wa<  a  cin.s(.ry  attempt  to  deny  the  disadvantages  of  in- 
creasing class  si/e  -one  nf  many  ex}>erts  was  cited  in  his 
assertion  that  large  classes  in  no  way  liinder  "educational 
efficieiH-y.*'  whatever  that  is.  We  remain  unconvinced,  but 
that   is   not   the  jxnnt   here. 

And  last  week,  Abram  U.  Sacher,  President  of  Bran- 
i\e\s  University,  notified  the  four  students  <m  the  Campus 
Knvironment  Uomm:ttee  that  in  res^Kmse  to  the  complaints 
o(  parents  and  donors  the  regulations  jM-rtaining  to  oi>en 
house  hours  are  io  \>e  changed.  The  President  told  the 
f*(u<lents  that  he  was  making  the  changes  in  an  effort  to 
reniovf  trie  image  of  overj)ermissiveness  with  which  the 
University  is  ass<K"iated. 

We  a.re  beginning  to  notice  a  trend.  I^randeis  Univer- 
sity is.  It  seems,  not  an  academic  institution,  but  a  finan- 
cuil  iii'^titution.  Hrandeis  University  no  longer  finds  it 
rvece'^-ary  t<»  use  aca<lennc  criteria  in  its  decision-making. 
Ik'<i-ic>r.^  are  made  on  the  basis  of  what  would  )h^  most 
IxMiefit  lal  in  lerms  of  fund-raising  drives  and  institutional 
"prt'slige.  ■  again,  whatever  that  is.  The  (»riginal  g<»al,  the 
etiuiation  of  students  (including  those  students  whose  in- 
teliigeiKe  arid  adxancernent  are  reec»gnized  with  the  title 
"piofessor" ;  has  come  to  be  ignored,  and  the  increase  in 
HMans  money  an<l  physical  facilities — t)y  which  this  goal 
i«?  to  be  attained  has  rei)lac<Hi  it  as  the  primary  aim  of  the 
det  i^ioT'    making  apparatus. 


Once  upon  a  tim«,  and  it  was  not  too  long  ago,  there  existed  a  small  town  named 
Siednarb  It  w^s  a  wonderful  town,  and  people  from  all  over  recognized  it  as  one  of  the 
leading  villages  in  the  country.  True,  it  was  not  big,  but  its  townspeople  were  creative 
and  industrious,  and  also  quite  intelligent  and  happy.  One  of  the  reasons  for  their  hap- 
piness  was  that  they  were  governed  by  a  wonderful  white-haired  man  He  was  a  benev- 
olent and  enlightened  governor,  and  it  was  he  who  had  actually  helped  to  build  the  tovvn 

jrusl'hrw^'sl'sweel'anrkind'.    nTn^7o71h^"7c^i-;d  their"dam  for^a 

he  was  called  the    'sugar  gov-    g^ood  ^ortune^^a^nd  ^-ted .  m^^a    age..^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

The  town  was  also  world  re-  governor',    and    all    the    many    had  agreed  with  the  one  of  their 

noWm^d T)r  Z   great  freedom  Outsiders  who  traded  and  gave    number  who  was  removed^But 

whTh  was  given 'the  p..>ple  by  to  the   town,   very   very   proud.    ^-    ^  «  J-^^^^    T L^d "l^'e^'a'fl 
their     governor       Neither     the        But    then,    almost    overnight,    and  I'^tened  to    as^had  l>J^n  a,i 

town   elders    (who    taught    and  Unug^  i>egan  to  change    It  was   ^oh    ..oh  ^!ml  .^rt   it' J^J  th; 

wrote)  nor  the  young-folk  ever  rumored     that     an     elder     had    ^lllun  gh  ^me  saul   it  was     he 

had     anything     to     fear      They  betm    removed    from    the    town    f,X  "  wrv     few     town^^^ 

could  talk  and   laugh  and  sing  because    of    ..oniething    he    had   elder      very     ^^^       cJX  S^e 

and  love  together,  and  tiie  gov-  said      The     other     elders     were   '^''''Z,*^,      uLJL^^^r^T-^^^ 

■  shocked      and     very    dismayed,    wonderfu  ,     benevolent       .suKar 
Such    a    thing    was    known    to   governor  '  have  gone  so  agamst 


ernor    would    kK)k    on    happily 
and    allow    his    "children"    (for 


and    allow    nis      enuaren      uoi    sucu    a    ming    was    kiiuwh     iw  "r    ",  .„^:^,^„  k^  Ko^i  lit,^  v>v 

that  is  how  he  looked  on  them)    have  happened  in  other  towns,  ^^^  P""*^*^^^^.^,^     .e^^A^,!^  .^vf' 

to  do  whatever  they  pleased.         i>ut    never    before    in    Siednarb'  that     he     *^«y^^,.  "^^["^^'^ij^^ 

u      1      o  f  4Vw^^  ^.x,^.r^   f«.H   afraid  governors   of   other,    repressive 

Other  governors  were  shock     Some  of  them  even    felt  alraia  f  .  •      ,    ,,     ^     ^  ^^i     Deor^e 

ed.  "How  can  he  do  this',  they    that     they,    too.    m.j-^U    be    re-  ^^,^3^^^,^  sh^ok   t 

wondered     "Do    not    the   elders    ^V^ed,  and  many  of  tl..n  n^^v^^^^  VonnfeTiLtTmury:i.XJA 
say  bad  things,  and  do  not  the   again     sfjoke     openly       »•«",  rartuot    ^erifT    who    vie- 

young-folk      make      m..s.hief^'    .something     that     none     o      the  '^^^.jfi^^,XV    and   we^t   back 

Now    it    is    certainly    true    that    townspeople   had    ever   felt   be-  'j^^^^^k     IBu^ 

a    small    group    of    young-folk    fore,    began    to   stifle    many    of  [j.^^^V^^'^J^j^^  ^^^ 

did  take  advantage  of  the  gov-    the     elders,     and     .s.h;rue     P^^'  \^^^^l^^^^^^^%J^rtme 

ernors   benevolence   from   time    vailed   among    them     The  won  longer  reigned  supreme, 
to    time.    But    the    great,    great    derful    idea    of    Su^dnarb,    free-  (Continued  on  Page  9) 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


llealii^iii   ill  \ri 

It  was  with  a  great  d<>al  of 
interest  that  I  read  a  press 
notice  about  tlu  new  statue 
which  graces  Brandcis'  A(  a 
demic  (piadranglc  In  ttie  li^ht 
of  tlu-  history  of  the  University 
in  the  past  few  xcarv-.  however, 
such  a  testimony  to  acach-mic 
freedom  would  l)e  tittuig  only 
il  It  were  liojlow 

Joan  K    Wallarh    '^Z 

Muiiinirr   Fun 

My  reaction  to  Dean  I^evy's 
proposal  concerning  the  adop- 
tion of  a  trimester  plan  at  Bran- 
deis  was  much  the  same  as  that 
expre.ss«»d  in  the  accoi  ipanymg 
e<iitorial.  On  the  other  hand  I 
do  have  a  positive  proiH>sal  for 
an  alternate  plan  which  may 
accomplish  Dean  L<vy's  pur 
p*ises  more  efficiently,  and,  at 
the  same  time  eliminate  some 
of  the  obvious  drawbacks  of 
the  trip  ester  system  Perhaps 
while  discussing  the  trimester 
plan,  the  admmistration  could 
also  consider  the  system  pres- 
ently L>eing  used  quite  success- 
fully at  Colby  College  in  Wa- 
terville,  Maine  Like  Brandeis. 
Colby  IS  a  small,  pnmaniy  (if 
not    totally)     undergraduate 


school    with   a   student   body    of 
al)out   fifteen   hundred    The   wn- 
d«rgraduate     program,     like 
Brandeis.   now   luns   on   a   basis 
of   four  years  of  two  semesters 
p«>r   year,   but   during   the  sum- 
mer Coitsy    runs    ttiree   summer 
trxtiliilev   imcoim*  eted   with   tlie 
re^M'lar     urulergraduate     pro 
^'rarti    When  1  was  at  ('oH\\    i.i>t 
<umni«r,     thi  re     \\;e-     a     foi'ij^n 
boi^'ua^e    pr<»^i.on    foi    al>(<ut    a 
tiundreii    and    vt\<nl\    lj\«     high 
srhooi    Hi.il    t..Il.;:r    r f.-.^l-'^'- 
This    progi.on    ran    for    s  e  v  <>  n 
weeks   of    hfteen    class    hours   a 
wtek   and  earned  six   iK)ints  of 
college    credit      At     the    same 
time    there    was    a    seven-week 
advanced  ie-M-arch  program  for 
ophthalmologists    and    a    music 
program     run     in     ct>ordination 
with   the   Juilliard    .School   of 
Music     The.se    three    institutes, 
becau.se   they    were   highly   spe- 
cialized.  ofTertHi   a   good  atmos- 
phere   for    intensive    summer 
study,   and   had    high   academic 
standards,    d  r  v  w    top    stud*  nLs 
and    profes.sors    not    only    from 
ttie  Jewish  communities  of  th«- 
Eastern    .seaboard    but    from   all 
over  th<'  Unit(d  States    Canada, 
and    Europe     The   student    body 
was    not    limited    to   college  age 
kids   but   contained   students 
from   sixteen   to   sixty   years  of 


age 

In  this  way  mo.st  of  the  phy- 
sical   plant    of   Colby    is    in   use 
throughout    the    year,    and    the 
name*  of  Colby  (  w  hich  as  a  col- 
lege is  known  primarily  in  New 
F>igland  )    is  spread  throughout 
ttie   country     into  (Mrcles   wlure 
.1     plain     uiuleiK' aduate     seiiool 
(ctilrl     never     ptiictrate      More- 
over   t(ie   Colby    professor^    who 
•-tav    rea(  h   and   exchange    xieas 
with  .i  i>o<i>  of  students  and  in- 
^iruitois     tlioy     v\  o  u  !  d     never 
ha\<'    contact    with    during    the 
winter    This  mixture  of  people 
of  diflert  rit  ages  and  from  n>et- 
ropolilan   and    rural   areas,   and 
the   confrontation   of   European 
and    Am*  rican    ways    of   think- 
ing not  cuily  makes  for  a  stimu- 
lating   atmosphere    but    results 
in  new  ideas  for  teaching  meth- 
ods as  well    Thus  Colby  during 
the   summer    is    not   just    od« 
third    more   of   the   same  but   a 
different    and    exciting    feature 
of    the    .school      I'm    iiot    saying 
that    Coll.iy    has    the    answer    to 
all    of    our    problems    but    1    do 
*hink  it  would  in-  helpful  to  in- 
vestigate   and    discuss    at    U'ast 
.some   aspects  of   their   program 
11      reference    to    their    applica- 
bility here  at  Brandeis 

R«biji  Ostow'67 
(Tonfiniied  on  Page  10) 


Vote  Anyway 


\N  ♦  I(  oOle 


l^-;.n(i*'is.  Inc. 


Open  Door,  Closed  Minds 

It  \)-A'<  now  become  (official  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  ro<)m  -  fH'rm.ssion  hours  is  forthcoming.  Such  a 
m«><liri(  ation  would  h.iVe  all  doors  kept  open  whenever  boy 
and  girl  are  in  a  room  together. 

In  an  intelligent  community  such  as  Brandeis  is  .suj)- 
pcmed  to  be,  such  a  proposal  seems,  at  V>est,  to  be  mis- 
guided. It  is  a  step  backwards  into  a  Victorian  world  of 
school-marms  and  chaperones.  It  makes  impossible  any 
nr»eaningful  relationship  between  Ik)}^  and  girl,  just  as  it 
would  les.sen  any  two  human  l)eings'  relationship  to  have 
privacy  denied  it.  In  fact,  it  totally  ignores  this  word 
FKIVACY,  and  makes  a  mockery  of  the  entire  open-house 
nystem. 

We  fervently  hope  that  this  is  not  one  of  those  pro- 
posals designed  to  "protect  a  few"  while  impinging  on  the 
rights  of  the  great  majority.  Such  reasoning  ia  unworthy 
of  any  governing  body  in  a  democratic  community.  If  this 
in  not  the  case,  however,  then  the  guiding  principle  behind 
euch  a  modification  must  be  that  every  time  a  boy  and 
irirl  get  together,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  commiting  some 
-immoral"  act.  And  this  is  a  moral  judgment  worthy  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Thin  modification   implies  that  the  relationship  be- 

(Continued  on  Fagt  9) 


Dean    of    Students    I.    Milton    Sacks    last  parentlv    was    formed    in   order   to  give    its 

vear  complained,  ami  properly  s<,,  that  the  memUM-.s  something  to  do  while  the  Presi- 

*  ^     ,         ,,               .,           ,                4f     4    ir     ;.,  dent  made  a  decision. 

Studen    Council    made    no    effort    to    in-  j^^j^^^^    week's  Student  Council  Kxecutive 

Hoartl   ek-vtii-ns,   tW(i  s  1  u  d  v  n  t  ;:   j. resented 

have  cVianged,  (jr,  themselves  as  candidates  for  president  ;  one 

m<»re  accurately,   student    iea(iershi[)   has  siucieni  ran  for  th*-  oflice  of  vice-i)resident. 


ILIrtlC 


p  1    o  X   I    n  1 1 1   ."^ 

cam{)us  problems.  Times 


1 1  tc  I  i«iv;ii 


changed,  and  this  year's  Stu<lent  ('ouruil 
forrnulateii  and  presented  to  the  jiresent 
Dean  of  Students  a  proiM>sal  concerning  next 
year's  student  housing.  This  same  Student 


tv\<)   for    the    office   of    tre;isurer,    and    none 
for  the  office  of  secr<'tary. 

Few  students,   it   seems,  consider  a  fK)si- 
tion  on  the  Student  Council  Kxecutive  Board 
^     —  a   p<»sition   rewarding  enough    to  campaign 

Council  la.st  spring  successfully  organize<l  ^^^^  That  is.  the  ouestion  of  who  is  to  repre- 
the  housing  system  to  be  used  in  assigning  ^^^l  ^^^  student  Ixxly  seems  to  l>e  a  mean- 
rooms  in  the  new  dorms,  and  found  a  way  ^^^^f^.^  one~it  just  doe.sn't  matter, 
to  partially  .satisfy  the  groups  of  students  ^"^*^  impre.ssion  was,  we  believe,  fostered 
who  were  unable  to  be  included  in  the  new  ^^^  rec^r\i  campus  events.  The  voices  of  the 
dorms.  .iieml>ers  (»f  the  Student  Council  Executive 


The  President  of  the  Student  Council,   ^}^^l^    ^f^'^   *^^".  ipmored   on    every 

.jj    (^ut  one)  concerning  students:  decisis 


issue 
and  the  Chnirman  of  the  Student  Council  |^"\^<>n«)  cc)ncerning  students:  decisions  on 
Housing  Committee  served  on  the  Campus  \^^^^^^^  housing,  of  f  -  campus  residence, 
Environment  Committee  formed  last  Decern-  iii  teen  meal  contracts,  open  house  regula- 
ber  to  study,  with  three  faculty  members  ^'^"'''  ."^^^  »"  ^>^"  contrary  to  the  ex- 
and  three  administrators,  campus  problems,  Pres«ed  wishes  of  large  portions  of  the  stu- 
including  parietal  hours.  ^^^  body. 

Last  Thursday,  Abram  L.  Sacher,  Presi-  .  *^^ven  this  evidence  is  not  enough  to  con- 
dent  of  the  University,  informed  the  four  ^>"<^«  "«•  We  believe  that  aggressive,  hard- 
students  of  the  Environment  Committee  working  student  leadership  is  a  goal  worth 
that  he  had  made  the  decision  to  change  the  voting  for. 

regulations  concerning  open   house  hours.       Elections     will    be    held    Thursday     m 
The  Campus  Environment  Committee  ap-  Schwartz  Hall,  10:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M- 


TNI    JUSTiCI 


Pogc  Thf#t 


Liberty  in  the  Library 

Several  years  ago  the  Student  Board  of  Review  began  placing  inside  the  front 
cover  of  library  books  a  small  printed  card  that  read  in  i>art,  "Universities  are  imsicaWy 
l)eople  and  books.  Respect  both."  Evidently  respect  is  hard  won. 

I  had  a  talk  the  other  day  with  Louis  Schreiber,  Director  of  Administrative 
Services  of  Brandeis  University  libraries.  Our  discussion  concerned  the  destruction  of 
library  materials  and  property.  Let  me  relate  the  highlights  of  that  conversation. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  anti-    ~         z     ~  .      "        7—^  ~z ; — : 

social  acts  that  are  committed  there  is  the  cost  of  repiacmg  removed  from  their  proper  sU- 
in  the  hbrary.  Books  are  stolen   w*}f  t  is    iost^  ^     ,     ^    ^'^"*    ""^    ^^^^    ^"    ^^®    library 

or  merely  taken  out  of  the  li-  But  Mr.  Schreiber  emphasized  restroom  s.  After  citing 
brary  without  going  through  that  it  was  not  i»o  much  *  a  cost  the  above  Mr  Schreiber  made 
the  formalities  of  having  them  account  that  disturbed  him  t  h  e  following  observations, 
checked  out;  articles  are  ^or  the  inconveniences  a  n d  First,  the  damage  done  to  the 
snipped  out  of  journals;  cards  waste  of  tune  that  the  library  library  is  paid  for  by  either 
are  ripped  out  of  the  card  cata-   staff    incurs    in    searching    for   students      or      their      parenU 

lost  items  are  greater  than  the  (whoever  pays  the  tuition), 
net  loss."  Librarians,  who  could  Second,  if  even  one  janitor 
be  cataloging  new  acquisitions  were  to  be  eliminated  because 
and  aiding  students  and  faculty  of  improved  conditions,  t  h  e 
In  the   use  of  the   library,    are  money  saved  could  provide  for 


'Uaiversities  are  basically  people  and  books.' 


logue.  etc.  In  all  instances  the 
student  body  and  the  faculty 
are  inconvenienced  by  the 
greedy  individual  who  perpe- 
trates the  crime.  Furthermore, 


Sigma  Xi  Lecture 

Use  an 


By  SIDNEY  GOLUB 


d  Ab 


use 


of  Sci 


lence 


Dean  Donald  K.  Price  of  the  Harvard  Craduate  School  of  Public  Administration 
opened  the  Sigma  Xi  lecture  serie.s  last  Wedne.sday.  Although  Dean  Price  is  1  admin- 
istrator and  not  a  scientist,  he  approached  the  to[>ic  with  a  very  mathematical  tech- 
nique. He  sought  only  to  define  the  terms  and  set  the  Imundaries  for  the  .series. 

He  began  by  discussing  the  layman's  view  of  science,  and  its  impact  on  the  future 
of  that  field    According  to  Price    modern  science  ficti(m  indicates  society's  present  upkeep,  Mr.  Schreiber  pointed   the  open  stacks,  the  .small  read- 

'  "■■*  that  at  present  the  library    ing  rooms,  were  "postulated  on 


kept  busy  looking  for  the  mii 
ing  articles 

Communal    Property 

Now  Mr.  Schreitser  views  the 
library  as  communal  property. 
"Every  book  here  is  mine  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  may 
take  it  out."  Those  who  damage 
or  keep  books  out  illegally  de- 
prive others  of  thj  services  of 
the  library.  "Community  g<M>ds 
should  be  available  to  all," 
commented  the  director. 

Turning    to    the    problem    of 


the  purchase  of  five  or  six  hua- 
dred  new  books 

Now  what  is  the  solution? 
How  do  we  instill  in  people 
social  responsibility?  In  th« 
past  there  have  l>een  dormitory 
room  searches  for  stolen  t>ooks. 
Other  libraries  have  installed 
tui-nstiles,  as  an  aid  to  the  in- 
dividual in  guarding  his  social 
respotiiiil)ilily.  But  Mr  Schrei- 
ber is  "not  interested  in  estaii>- 
lishing  a  police  state."  He  asvsert. 
ed  that  the  openness  of  Ck>ldfarb 


evaluation  of  science.  Almost 
all  early  science  fiction  looked 
to  technology  as  the  tool  to 
create  a  democratic  Utopia,  but 
modern  science  fiction  views 
with  fear  the  horrors  that  mis- 
used science  may  yield.  Price 
noted  that  Soviet  space  fiction 
has  not  suecumt>ed  to  this  pes- 
simism, and  still  looks  to  sci- 
ence, in  conjunction  with  dia- 
lectic materialism,  to  create 
the  new  Utopia. 

Dean  Price  then  posed  the 
difficult  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  natural  science  and 
social  science.  Physicist  I>eo 
Sr.iiard's  fictional  Dolphins 
summed  up  the  inherent  dif 
ferences  between  scientists  and 
politicians  wh*»n  they  ol)served 
that  :M.'ientists  act  as  if  what 
other  scientists  sav  is  true,  and 
politicians  ask  why  other  poi 
iticians  said  it.  Using  this  a.s 
a  definition  for  the  differences 
betwtH?n  politicians  and  scien- 
tists, Price  vent  on  to  discujjs 
bow  a  fear  of  science  aroj*e  in 
our  society. 

Hiroshima  and  Fear  of  Science 

The  trend  t>egan  in  the  Im- 
pression when  people  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  science 


to   create    material    wealth       A 
new  respect  for  seience  vva.s  en- 
gendered   by    our    military    ad- 
vances   in    World    War    II,    but 
Hiroshima     added     the    dimen- 
si<)r<    of    fear    to    the     layitian's 
view      of      scieiue       This      fear 
causes  us  to  ask  in  what  direc- 
tion science    is  going'   There   is 
a  suspicion  anionic  social  scien- 
tists   that    science    is   expanding 
beyond    its   natural    domain      It 
may  tx*  that  science  is  creating 
something  too  complex  for  our 
democratic    .society     to    handle 
Scientific     teihnology     may     l>e 
imj>osin|^   its  rneth«><is  and  tech 
nique;i     ujxm     psych(»lo><y      (ho 
nofuus       .vxiology ,      and      even 
jvihtica!    :;t;:dios     .Sniai     •><ien 
tists  may   fear  lt»<«'i  .,;  ■.(■{»ce   will 
progres.s   to    the   sta^je    wtiere   it 
can    solve   sociological     n    p^^i^i- 
ical   pr<>l)lenvs   by   usint;    its   rig 
orous.    maltten^alica!    approach. 
According  to  Deari  Price    this 
tendency    m   science   would   not 
t>e    productive      Wtien    a     social 
science     absort>s     the     ri>?t)r<>us 
.srientiti<-    approaih.    it    loses    its 
ability    to    portray    a    wide    pic- 
ture    The   more  scientitic   a  so 
cial    s<ience    lx»cort>es,    ttie    nar 
rower    its    scope    l>eionu*s,    and 


the 
the 

less 
total 

Limi 

able   it 
reality 

tations 

is 
of 

to  descr 
Science 

The  reason  that  sjcientific 
mettiods  are  not  able  to  de- 
scribe social  realities  is  related 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


out  that  at  present  the 

employs  six  janitors  whose  jobs,   the    assumption     that 

under    good    conditions,    could    dealing    with    mature 

possibly    l)e    handlcKl    by    two     He   would    hope    that 

Conditions    obviously    are    not 

good.    The    cork    floor    in    the 

Browsing   Room   is   used   as   an 

ashtray    for    cigarettes,    orange 

peels    are    left    on    table    tops, 

magazines  and  newspapers  are 


we  are 
people  " 
the  "en- 
lightened self-interest"  of  an 
individual  would  prohibit  him 
from  damaging  community 
property.  One  might  venture 
that  respect  for  others  would 
he  sufficient. 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  AfHelman 


Pru  .s    for    Hamlet:    ail    eve 
lungs     $.")  ."iO^T-.^O,     Wednesday 
and    Saturday    matinees    $2  7.^- 


i^^  .so       .ShidxTt 
ord«'r  only  until 
24  through  Apr. 

ONF  TIME 


Theatre 
Mar  16 
4 

EVENTS 


ma  1 1 
Mar 


Fuchs  Proposes 


State 


Sotial  Service  Corps 


Dr.  I^wrence  H. 
zation    at    Brandei.n, 


Fuch.s,  Profe.Hsor 

has    pro|>o.st*d    in 

a 


of  .\niericar. 
an    article 


IVlll- 

in  the 
UoHton  (ilobe  the  founding  of  a  Massachiiset  t.s  Servue 
Con>s  in  honor  of  the  late  Pre.-^ident  Kennedy.  Dr.  Fuch.-i. 
who  for  t.vo  years  headed  the  United  .Stat.-s  Peace  (  ori).s 
in  the  Phillipine.s.  felt  that  it  would  }>e  filling  to  memori- 
alize President  Kennedy  by  or  

ganizing  a  »t»rvice  corps  for  ttie 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu 
setts  in  his  name  Dr  F'uc  tis 
also  leil  ihai  ihis  at  iion  would 
help  to  initiate  similar  action 
in  other  parts  of  the  country 
His  article  pointed  out  thai 
there  is  a  need  for  volunteer 
manpower  in  mental  health 
programs,  education,  welfare 
and  corrt»ction 

Even    l>efore    Governor    Pea 
body  could  take  action  on   the 
proposal,  a  great  number  of 
people,   many   of  them   college 
students,   took   action   on   their 
own.    Groups  such  as  the  Bos 
ton    State    Hospital    Service 
Corps   formed   to  alleviate   un 
desirable  conditions  in  Boston's 
health  service  centers. 

A  study  commission,  with 
Professor  Fuchs  at  the  head. 
will  study  whether  a  Common 
wealth  Service  Corps  should 
be  established  At  the  end  of 
a  month,  they  will  forward  a 
recommendation  to  the  Gover- 
nor An  unqualified  recommen 
dation  for  the  service  corps  will 

and 


C'orp.s     The   first    group   of   vol 
untecrs  wil!  consist  of  30(1  .SOU 

.js    full  time    workcr.s,    :suine    as 
fiart   titn»'    v  olunteers. 

J),-  p.K'hs  "vi'.inn,-,  th.it  tlie 
idea!  (  jtuhdiOc  will  tx-  oic-  who 
IS  Ir.'irion^  :ts  well  a^  i^iviii*/. 
deeply  involved  in  the  social 
situation  in  which  tic  works 
"It  will  olTcr  volunteers  the 
opporiiiioly  to  open  up  a  whf)!e 
new  range  of  experience  in 
theii    lives  " 

The    iKniefils    to    l>e    derived 
from   a   state   service  corps,  ac- 
cording  to   Dr     Fuchs   and    Mr 
Hyman.    a    spokesman    for    the 
Governor,   would   be 

The  supplying  of  full  time 
volunteers  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, corrections,  mental 
health,  welfare  and  others 

The  mobilizing  of  citizen  .ii- 
terest   in  community  .services 

The  providing  of  inspiration 
for  careers   in   social   and   put) 
lie  service. 

The  enlarging  of  opportuni- 
ties   for    deprived    minority 


WedneJiday,  Mar.  4 

Eugene  Istomin,  Statler  Hil- 
ton Ballroom,   11  a.m  ,  $1  50. 

Edward  II,  concert  reading 
of  the  Marlowe  play,  part  of 
festival  in  conjunction  with  the 
4()0th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
I,oeb  Drama  Center,  8;30  p  m  , 
UN  4  2630. 
Thursday,  Mar.  S 

Susan  Lovegrove,  soprano, 
Bart>ara  Bender,  piano,  Gard- 
ner Museum.  3  p  m.,  free, 
HAydn.  Mozart,  Schubert. 

I>r.  Faustus,  by  Marlowe, 
concert  reading,  Loeb  Drama 
Center,  830  p  m.. 

Gretchen  Moore  Weaver, 
flute.  Nancy  Cirillo  Ruggiero. 
violin,  Albert  Weaver,  P'rench 
iiorn,  Joan  Conway,  piano, 
CJardncr  Mus*'um,  845  p  ni  , 
free  Martinu,  Madrigai  Sonata 
for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Piano; 
Brahms.  Trio  in  E-rtat  Major 
for  Violin.  French  horn,  and 
Piano  Mu.seum  open  until  10 
P  m 

Friday.  Mar,  6 

Bv>,>l(>o  Svsuphony.  2  p.m  , 
rusri  seats  60c,  I^eopold  Sto- 
ko'vski,  guest  conductor.  Ga- 
ijruMi.  Canzon  Quarti  Toni  a 
l.S,  Vivaldi  Concerto  G rosso  i" 
D  Minor  Mozart,  Sinfoma 
Concertantc  in  E  flat;  Hovhan 
ess.  Prelude  and  Quadruple 
Fugue;  Rorem,  Eagles;  Stravin- 
sky, Suite  from  Petrouchka. 

Pierrette  A  1  a  r  i  e,  .soprano, 
and  l^opold  Simoneau,  tenor, 
of  the  Me^  Weston  Country 
School,  830  nm,  student  tick- 
ets $1  50    TV^  3  7361. 

Boston  College  University 
Chorale  and  the  Yale  Glee 
ClL'b.  Symphony  Hall,  8:30 
p  m  .  CO  6-1492. 

Edward  II,  Loeb  Drama  Cen- 
ter. 8  30. 

Boston  Civic  Symphony.  Jor- 
dan Hall.  8:30  p  m.,  $l-$3,  fea 


turing  Richard  Burgin.  former    way  St.,  free. 


Ray  Fennelle,  banlone,   Ri»b 
ert  F'aul  Sullivan,  guitar,  (iard- 
ner    Must^uin,   3   p  m  ,   free      Al 
t>ert.     Brahms.     Shaker     Sonrfs 
Folk  .Songs. 

NewliMi  College  of  ihe  Sacred 
Heart  Glee  Club  and  Villanova 
University  Singers.  7  30  pm, 
free.  Country  Day  Sch(H>l.  785 
Center  St  .  Newton  Bach,  Can- 
tata No  4,  Christ  Lai:  in  Todes- 
banden. 

Dr.  Fausius,  Loeb  Drama 
Center.  8:30  pm 

Bob  Dylan,  Cousens  Gymna- 
sium, Tufts.  8  30.  $2  50,  $3 

Boston  Symphony.  8:30, 
same   program  as   Friday. 

Sunday.  Mar.  8 

Vienna  Symphony  Urcnes- 
tra.  Symphony  Hall,  3  p  m  .  $4- 
$6  Bruckner,  Symphony  No. 
3;  Mozart.  Symphony  No  41 
"Jupiter  " 

Cilerm  (iould,   History  of  the 
Piano    Sonata,    Part    11,    Ciard- 
ner      Museum,     3      p  ni  ,      free 
HINT    get  there  very  early. 

The  Sign  oi  Jonah,  Old  South 
Church,  4  p  m  ,  free,  per- 
formed l>y  the  Chapel  Players 

Lexington  Choral  S<x:iety 
with  Nancy  Carr,  Eunice  Al- 
berts. Carl  Olsen.  Jay  Hillxirn. 
soloists,  plus  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  .Symphony 
Hall.  8  30  p  m..,  $2  .')0  $;')  r>0, 
Btt-liiovfO.    Misika   Solemnis. 

Dr.     Faustus,     LtK^t>     Drama 
Center.  8  30 
Monday.  Mar.  9 

Boston   .Symphony.   8  30   pm 
Tuesday,  Mar.  10 

Richard  Compton.  clarinet. 
Angela  Revera,  piano.  Gardner 
Mujjeum,  3  p  m  .  free 

Bo.stop  .Symphony.  8:30   pm 

CONTINUING   EVENTS 

How  to  Succeed  ii:  Espionage 
Without  Really  Spying,  this 
year's  annual  musical  comedy 
at  M.IT.,  Mar.  6,  7,  Kresge 
Auditorium.   $1.80. 

Wonderful  Town,  eighth  an- 
nual production  of  the  Leon- 
ard Ek?rnstein  musical  by  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Mar.  5,  6,  7.  Boston  Conserva- 
tory   Auditorium,    31     Hemen- 


of  Boston  production.  oi>ena 
Mar  I,  Hotel  Bostonian  Play- 
house. Tuesday  through  Fri-lay 

7,  9  45.  Thursday  matinee  3 
pm  20%  student  discount  for 
all  wt^ekday  performances  KK 
6  2521 

Never  Live  Over  a  Pretsel 
Factory,  new  coinedy  by  Jerry 
Devine.  starring  Dennis  O'- 
Keefe.  Op+nis  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  Mar  5  for  a  two-week 
pre  Broadway  tryout.  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  matineeii 
2:30.    HA   6  4520. 

Li/n>«'s  Yrrnna.  Image  The- 
atre. 54  Charles  St  ,  Wednes- 
day Thursday.  Frid-y.  .Sunday 
-  8;'30:  Saturday  7  and  9  227- 
5428. 

Camelot,  Colonial  Theatre, 
8  30  p  m  ,  matinees  Wednesday 
and  Friday  2  15  (first  week 
only>.  Saturday  2  30.  HA 
6  9366 

Man  and  Superman,  Ctiarlea 

Playhouse.  71  Warrenton  St., 
8  30  except  .Saturday  (5  30,  9) 
and  Sunday  (3,  7  30).  542  3325. 
Last  wei  k 

Mils  annual  Medieval 
France  extubit.  Hayden  Gal- 
lery op<'ns  Mar  9  One  month. 
R')manc::quc  t  :.  r  >.  u  ^  ti  High 
Gothic  10  5  weekdays.  15 
wtM^kends 

Marcello  Mastroianni  Fam- 
ily Diary,  West  End  Cinema. 
ootK)sile  North  Station  Stu- 
dent discount  .Sundav  through 
Thursday.  532  4050 


Jean    Paul    Sartre' 
Brattle  Theatre,  TR 


,   No   Exit, 

6  4226. 


initiate   legislative,    and    even- 

tually  administrative  action,  groups  such  as  Negroes 
Late  in  May.  applications  will        An   increase   in   the  nu 

Start  being  accepted  for  service  her    of    employable    people 

Ia  the  Commonwealth  Service  the  state. 


m- 
in 


concertmaster  and  present  as- 
sociate conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  as  soloist  in  Bee- 
thoven's Violin  Concerto.  KF 
6-2412. 
Saturday.  Mar.  7 

Youth  Concert,  Boston  Syrn- 
piiony  Orchestra,  11  a.m. 


Home  Show,  Commonwealth 
Armory,  Mar.  5  10.  1-11   p  m. 

Beyond  the  Fringe,  Wilbur 
1  heal  re,  9:tf,  matinees 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  at 
2:30   HA  6  5827    Closjes  Mar.  7. 

Bertold  Brecht's  In  the  Jun 


Elia  Kazan's  America  Amer- 
ica.   Paris   Cinema.   CO   7  8181. 

Point  of  Order,  E.squire  Cin- 
ema 491  7730.  (See  review, 
p    7). 

Ingmar  Bergman's  The  Si- 
lence, Ken  more  Sq.  Cinema, 
Park  Sq    Cinema. 

My  Name  Is  Ivan  and  Cranes 

Are   Flying;  at   the   Fine   Arts. 
262  9876. 

Stanley  Kramer's  It's  A  Mad, 
Mad,  M  .  Mad  World.  Boston 
Cinerama  Theatre.  HU  2  3670. 
(See  p    8  for  review  ) 

Seven    Days    in    May,    Astor 
Theatre     (See  review,  p    7  > 
Tom   Jones,    at   the   Beacon 


fie  of  Cities.  Theatre  Company  Hill.   CA  7-6676 
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Era  of  tfalocoiitt  SOTi#i 


Chronicles  of  Terror 


By   LArRA  HARRIS 

Beoaiise   of    Nazi    planning,   during  World  War   II, 
thirty    thousand    Jewish   communities   were   effaceil    froni 
ea 


Opinion 


The  Role  of  Council 


|>nvid  SM4t. 


^t^-— .  vv.......^       ^«  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new  student  Council  will  be  elected  Thursday,  it  would 

the  earVrorKiiro^>i^."ln  YoS^rdoJunaents  were  borrowed  y^  ^^i]  ^t  this  time  to  examine  the  Council's  rote  in  creatinir  the  best  possibte  envi- 
irom  the  (German  foreign  ministry  to  become  a  part  o^the  ^^^j^gnt  for  the  student's  academic  and  sociah  well-being,   within  the  context  of  its 

place  in  a  university  composed  of  three  distinct  groups:  the  students,  the  faculty,  and 


Heroes  Remembrance  Author- 
ity of  the  Yad  Vasheni  in  Jeru- 
salem 

On  February  25,  Dr  Ariel 
Bauminger,  director  of  the  Me 
morial  Archives  of  t  h  e  Yad- 
Vashem,  used  the  theme  of  the 
premeditated  Nazi  purge  as  the 
basis  of  the  first  of  his  five  Ice 
ture  series  entitled  "Era  of  the 
Holocaust"  Dr  Bauminger. 
who  received  a  F»h  D  from  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  was  in 
a  Lithuanian  ghetto  during  the 
war  years  His  forceful  and  in- 
formative lecture  centered 
around  the  sources  of  the  Na^i 
b<ilt>caust.  the  chronicles  of  the 
years  1939  to  1945  These  are 
years  which  Dr  Raumuiger 
stated  have  no  equivalent  in 
history  in  political  changes, 
number  of  vutuns,  and  geno 
cide  planning. 

There  are  two  main  sources 
of  this  "epic"  of  planned  exe- 
cution eyewitnesses  and  writ 
U'n  sources  Since  the  purpose 
©f  the  Nazis  was  total  annihila- 
tion, every  person  saved  t>e- 
rame  an  eyewitness,  and  these 
sources  have  yet  to  be  used 
fully  l^l^t'  written  sources  are 
historically  more  valuable,  and 
are  taken  from  German  Ges- 
tapo and  party  diHUinents.  and 
personal  memt)irs  o(  officers, 
8uch  as  the  eleven  thousand 
page  diary  of  Dr  Hans  Frank, 
the  German  governor  general 
©f    (H-ciipied    1'  <»  1  a  n  d     Tl>e    38 


books  of  his  creation  give  a 

valuable     chronoloi?ical     report   ^j^^  administration.  ^    , 

cen^'dia?;  o}  Anne  Fr'ank^nd  Student  Council  influences  stud^it  life  in^wo  ways.  The  first  of  these  is  its  role 

others    represent    the    memoirs   within  the  student  community  \  -  ,  .        '       ««„*.-.r« 

of  Jewish  children  killed  in  the  J^  ^^^  ^e  little   what  ha«ty  and  inconnplete  sur-    concern 

war  and   is  another   written  l'!f^''_'?'v5___„T  ,...„..   ^.jth   vey  of  the  Councils  role  with     '— — 


..  ... jimmk:  coming  year 

is  another   written    *    '^  *  -^ 

source  of  great  importance  A  different  than  past  years 
second  Jewish  source  is  Dr.  regard  to  the  Council  and  ex- 
Emmanuel  Ringelblum.  an  his-  tracurricular  activities  As  al- 
torian  who  ran  an  underground  ^y^^  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^  ^^  »c- 
newsoaper  until  he  perished  »n  .  -^  •  , 
The  Wa^w  ghetto  tive  as  they  could  be  and  are 
Dr    Bauminger.  who  is  on  a  especially   weakened  by  a   lacK 

of    participation    by 


But   it   must   also   be 
recognized  that  this  is  only  the 
..        ..    first  step,  and  in  light  of  the  ad. 
in    the    student    con»munity,    it   ministrationK's  attitude  in  deal- 
is   because   these  problems   are    |ng  with  student  problems,  the 
not  new,  and  because  they  have    Student   Council   must   be   pre- 
bcen  widely  discussed. 
Voice  of  Protest 


two-vcar  visit  here  from  Israel, 
mentioned  t  h  e  beneficial  con- 
tribution that  the  trial  of  Adolf 
Eichmann  in  1961  has  had  on 
literature  about  the  holocaust. 
He  stressed  the  success  of  Eich- 
mann and  his  superiors  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  many  sources 
of  their  failure,  both  written 
and  non- writ  ten  It  is  not 
known  how  many  documents 
and  party  papers  the  Nazis 
managed  to  destroy;  but  of  the 
20  concentration  camps  in  op- 
eration during  the  war,  only 
Auschwitz,  with  its  confiscated 
possessions  and  ovens  smoking 
up  to  the  last  days  of  the  war, 
remains  What  should  also^  re- 
mam,  as  Dr  Bauminger  "dis- 
cussed  and    will   discuss    in    his 


the  fresh- 
men. The  reasons  for  this  situa- 
tion are  essentially  the  same  as 
they  have  been:  a  lack  of  lead- 
ership in  the  club  officers  and 
activity  organizers,  and  a  lack 
of  active  support  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Again,  as  in  the  past,  the 
social  situation  is  in  need  of  a 
boost  The  concept  of  the  dormi- 
tory as  the  center  of  the  social 
life  is  just  beginning  to  be 
tested,  and  this  test  will  have 
to  be  continued  by  the  next 
Council.  It  is  clear,  however. 
that     this     alone     is     not      the 


coming   lectures,    is  the   under- 

standing     of     the     unparalleled    answer   to   our   classic   problem 

epic    of    Nazi    warfare,    though    ^nd     further     innovations     are 


we  know  that  there  is  no  ra- 
tional answer  "to  this  strange 
and   tragic  question." 


likely  to  be  needed. 

If  1  have   made  this  a   some- 


Student    Council    affects    stu- 
dent   life    in    another    way.    and 
in  the  long  run,   in  a   more  im- 
portant way    The  Council  is  the 
students'    representative   within 
the  university,  and  it  is  in  this 
relationship    that    we    find    the 
greatest    obstacle    to    improve 
ment  of  campus  living    Present- 
ly, the  students  are  subjeiled  to 
the    whuns    of    the    administra 
tion    and    to    some    extent     the 
faculty   who  consistently   make 
decisions  that  control  the  very 
nature    of    stiident    life.    It    has 
long   been    recognized    that    the 
administration      lacks     a      con- 
sistent   set    of    principles    from 
which   to   form    a    policy.    It    is 
also    clear     that     dcK^isions    are 
n>ade    witi^out    an    understand- 
ing or  copsideratjon  of  the  stu 


pared  to  do  more  to  assert  its 
opinions.  Rarely  in  the  past  has 
a  Student  Council  done  more 
than  participate  in  a  truly 
worthless  dialogue,  and  this 
must  be  admitttnl  as  one  of  the 
great  failings  of  past  Councils. 

Thus  we  find  that  Student 
Council  must  commit  itself  to 
a  serit^  of  principles;  First,  to 
an  active  activity  program 
within  the  student  community: 
Second,  to  a  program  that  will 
further  the  student  intert^t  in 
the  university  by  working 
vigorously  from  the  present 
position  This  program  muM  in- 
clude the  formation  of  ideas 
and  policy  before  the  need  to 
oppose  the  administration  oc- 
curs The  lack  of  this  foresight 
has  plagued  past  Councils.  As 
an  example,  the  Rapaport 
Council  failed  to  develop  a 
housing  proposal  before  the  end 
of  its  term  in  office.  Had  it  pro- 
duced such  a  proposal,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  force  the 
administration    into    confronta- 


High  Table  II 


lion    earlier    tlvan    it    was    pre- 

inti  pJint  of  view    The  effects    P«'^****_(^': /^t**'  P!^?^"*  5^^i!' 
©I  this  situation  are  obvious  in    "  '      ~" ~ 


Pop 


Goes 


the  Mushroom 


By   MICHAEL   LEFKOW 


Dr.    Doiialti 
nearch  orv-'ani/aiion 
AiKiitormrn  on   t  he 
fiei'omi  of  the   \\\y:)^ 
control   problertis    (iiven 
ix.licies.    I  >r    llieri 

He  l-e^an  his  lectvn<'  with  a 
reries  of  comrT'ient'?  aimed  at 
those  jx'onle  whom  h«  termed 
"pacifists  ■  T  h  »■  s  r  ludividtials 
believed  he  said  Itiat  the  mere 
"thinking  al)ou*  war  nvan';  aH 
v«MattnK  war  "  He  r«,ntrrifled 
i!u.i  ;1m-  ,:ri.v:T^  did  r^*  ..nder- 
j«tand  that  n  ihtary  means  could 
Ik  'aimed  at  s^-curinK '^»«MX'i**'<" 
with  freedom  '  Vutlence  could 
be  tJ'-^'d  to  defend  American 
intere»>t«  where  no  otht-r  rea- 
jM>nahle  rcconr^«  ofTered  it- 
nelf  He  then  «iaid  he  wanted  to 
paR.«  on  tr  "more  '-ubstantive 
matters 

It  i«  interesting  to  »)oint  out 
that  t  h  f  «■  t  nofvvub'stantive 
niatters  are  the  )u.«!tiricat ions 
offerj-d  for  his  whole  subs<^ 
qiH-nt  di«KUss.on  of  military 
policy  A  few  of  us  in  he  ensu- 
ing ^tud»Mt  M  ininar  drew  hiin 
out  f\irM)er  on  v^hat  he  meant 
by  "freedom"  and  American 
in1**r»'***        !  "^    '^ 

t  he*i«"     («>nrt  pis.     y 
•   .f    ■  x,-,^r}f\   r-\iurt'       were 

U.  An.eriran    foreign 


tbe  results  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  of  isolatmg  and 
tndcKtr mating  the  class  of  67 
The  adniinistration  has  Ixn-n. 
and  still  is  inclined  to  form  its 
programs  independent  of  the 
C     r.renniiM,   Prcsiiient   of  the  }lu<lson   Institute,   a   nuclear  yKilicy   re-  students'     conjiiderations     and 

,  .  „  j'  .,  j; „v    -  V *     *V;:-tv     fi*.^    i>»Mtnle    in    S<-nwarlZ    Uien  lo  try  to  convmce  the  stu- 

aiHMo.-^eu   .11     <t  .  ..^    v^  V-      1  n    V  '•      "     Tv!;^    l^.t.,r-..    w  ..    th*.   dent    lx>dy    that    their   programs 

iil)je«t.  'Nuclear  and  Nnn  Nuclear    Policies   .   This   ]e<-ture    uas    the   ^^^    necessary    and   appro 
I'ai.ie  Series  devoleci   t<»  an   examination   of  (iisarniament    an<i   arms   p^aie    The  results  of  this  pro 
the  limitations  of  tlie  subject,  niiclwir  and  non-nuclear  military   ct^dure     ar.-     constant     friction 

between  the  students  and  the  ad 


nan  presented  the  \i)])\c  underslandahly  and  c<)mi)ietely 


said 
c«»ri« »' 
e<i  11  p. 

p<  ! :  ( 


;<<se« 


he 


e  n  t 
}1'- 


f  V 


ri«-ri 


..ted.     m     de 
finmf!    frf  edom.    the    frredom    of 
ix.hlical  diss^-nt     fre<  dom  of  the 
press    st)eerh,  and     im^K>rtant  iy . 
fre<d<»m     of    conscience      '  Con- 
nrieo< »       \K  sk*.   a    vague    value   to 
him     hu'i    Vm*    I  h  ri  m  j?  h  t    it    had 
jtr.m*thin(j    to    do    with    democ- 
racy     Someone     asked     hirr 
whether    there   was    freedom    of 
con!»cience    in    Spain    or    Portu- 
gal,   and     whether     the     United 
State*    should    he    willing    to 
fipht  a  war  for  their  sakes    "We 
wiii   t>a<  k   up  ovir  best   friends." 
he  answered,  but  some  are  bel- 
ter   "b«'St  ■    friends   than    others. 
In    short     it    was   completely   at 
the   discrrtion   of   the    President 
(whom    Dr     Brennan    pictured 
as  having  the  \^eight  of  the  nu- 
clear     will    to    fight"     upon    his 
frhoulder<^)    whether    or    not    we 
back   up  a   't^est   friend" 

W    r  and  "Tht  Enemy" 

"Anr>erican    interests      were 
al«>  ill  deft r»ed.  at  least  to  me 
Dr     Brennan    admitted    that 
nhort    of    an    all  out    attack    on 
Europe   by    tl»€    "enemy"    (al 


ways  « quattMi  with  the  Soviet 
I'liion,  regardless  of  the  con- 
text an  examr)le  of  a  danger- 
ous and  misleading  equation  of 
terms',  even  if  it  were  a  non- 
n  11  (■  i  e  H  r  attdtk.  the  I'mtrvj 
.Slides  was  not  committed  to 
anv  special  policy  of  defen.se 
This  to  some  minds,  could  be 
(<ins)dered  good,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  Dr  Brennan  seems 
to  imply  that  the  likelihood  of 
a  nuclear  war  is  minimal  But 
I  think  that  a  closer  definition 
of  what  constitutes  "freedom" 
and  "American  interests"  i"  vi 
lal  and  preliminary  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  military  strategy. 
With  this  in  mind,  let  us  turn 
to      more   siibstantive  matters" 

Strategy    of   Deterrence 

Dr    Brennan  made  clear  wv- 
eral   conceptions  of  n\iclear  de- 
terrence and   the  official   jargon 
used   in  de.-icribing  them    There 
are    essentially    three    types    of 
strategy      First    is    massive    re- 
t. Illation    ofriciaiiy   ierme*!   "rx- 
tended  deterrence.  "  which  calls 
f«.t  an  rtil  oiit  nuclear  attack  on 
ail   parts   of   the      enemy's"   ter- 
ritory   The  speaker  emphasized 
♦hrovighout      that     this     doesn't 
have   to   be   used,   but  only    has 
to  be  credible  to  the  *  enemy  " 
He    introduced    the    need    for    a 
will    to    fight   "    or,    "resolve  ' 
in  this  form  of  extended  deter 
rence,  a  high  degree  of  resolve 
is  needed,  but.   as  I  mentioned 
before,  the  citizen  has  little  to 
do  with  the  decision:  it  is  based 
on  the  resolve  of  an  individual. 
the   President    This  resolve,  or 
will    to   fight,    acts   also   for   the 
Allies,  because,  as  Dr    Brennan 
.•tressed,  they  depend  to  a  high 
degree  on  the  "American  Stra- 
tegic Guarantee  "  of  all  out  nu- 
clear war. 


Towards    the    Brink 


Limited    strategic   retaliation 
is  the  third  type  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence policy    An  example  of    sp<^nsibilily 
this    policy     Dr     Brennan    sug- 
gests,   would    be    if    the    Soviet 
Union    s**i7ed     Berlin     the    US 
would  threaten   to  send    for  ac- 
tually   send)     one    missile    per 
week    to    points    in    the    USSR 
The   danger    of   escalation,    i  c  . 
building    into    a    full-scale    nu- 
clear war.  is  very  possible,  but 
the  speaker  thinks  it  is  "almost 
guaranteed"    that    this    will    be 
the   US   policy,    short   of   using 
massive     retaliation      The     re- 
solve necessary   for  this  policy 
would   be   higher   than  that  for 
extended  deterrence  because  of   stood   that    the 
the    need    for    prolonged    deci-    affect    student 


ministration,    which    not    infre 
quently    comes    to    direct    con 
frontation    at    timc^    when    the 
students     are     especially     hard 
pressed    by    their   academic    re 


The   ultiiTiate  dilution   to  this 
situation  is  the  students    a.'isum 
ing   a   role   in  the  decision  niak 
ing    on    matters    wliich    are    re 
lated    to   the   students'    position 
This     means     more     than      the 
token    attempts    at    c-ommunica 
tion  sut  h  as  we  now    find  in  the 
E  PC.    Housing,    and    Environ 
ment  Committee    A I    l*'ast   with 
t  h  e     Environment     Committee 
there    is    a    chance    for    regular 
conin>unication   of  the  .students 
point    of   vie^'    to    th€'    admini? 
tration.   btit   it    must    l>e   under- 
d«»cisions    which 
life    are    still    in 


sion-making  by  th<'  Executive  the  hands  of  an  element  within 
(Congress,  it  is  hoped,  might  the  university  that  does  not 
pose  some  objections  )  Dr  have  to  pay  any  ht^ed  to  the 
Brennan  thinks  that  "real  guts  students  or  the  committets 
would  b<'  needed  to  walk  up  to  Only  by  assuming  a  role  m  the 
the  bunk  and  this  policy  policymaking,  by  having  not 
"could  be  disastrous  if  it  go*-s  just  a  voice,  but  a  vote,  can  tlie 
wrong"  He  will  not  have  to 
search  far  for  agreement  to  the 
latter 

Adding  non-nuclear  forces  to 
his  discussion,  he  contended 
that  the  stakes  are  appreciably 
lessened  using  these  forces  and 
there  exists  only  a  "remote" 
possibility  of  escalation  to  nu- 
clear conflict.  A  lower  level  of 
resolve  is  called  for  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive level,  but  a  higher  "will 
to  fight"  is  needed  on  the  popu- 
lace level,  i.e  .  conscription  and 
conversion  of  some  industries 
for  war.  (It  might  give  pause 
for  thought  that  many  promi- 
nent people  have  observed  that 
our  present  economy  is  "pre- 
paring for  war   ' ) 

Two  Bombs  Are  Okay 


through  its  housing  committee, 
has  prepared  for  discii^ion  io 
take  place  on  the  housing  is- 
sue for  rxxt  year  by  pre«ienluig 
to  the  acinunistr^t  i<»n  a  pro|H»sal 
that  repres«'nt5  llie  interests  of 
the  stud*  Ills 

rorc»d  r«tifrfjniaiitm 

Hut  th«  Student  CourMil  must 
Ix*  committed  to  more  than 
passive  supp<.)rt  of  its  proposals. 
It  IS  not  enough  lo  submit  liieas 
to  the  administration  —  peti- 
titins  can  be  cubt)y  holed  fai  too 
easily  The  Council  must  be 
pie{)ared  to  force  confrontation 
on  issues  that  are  relevant  to 
student  life  Finally,  the  Stu- 
dent CourK'il  must  be  ct>no- 
mitte<l  to  defending  tl»e  stu- 
dent interests  wtien  the  pc»w«  rs- 
that  l><  make  dttisions  that  are 
in  opp<>siii*>o  lo  i»"»€  tx  .%t  Ul 
terests  of  the  student  body 
within  the  uruversity.  This 
requir«'s  more  than  talk,  since 
It  is  (  lear  that  when  the  ad- 
ministration makes  such  deci- 
sions It  is  not  disposed  lo  bend- 
ing an  ear  to  the  student  voice. 

The  sum  of  these  commit- 
ments is  a  >trr.  ing  t>iu'  «>n  tiie 
part  of  the  Student  Coumil  to 
assert  its  right  to  representa- 
tion in  the  policy-making 
prcKess  within  the  university. 
Dialogue  alone  cannot  achieve 
this  It  re<iuires  issues  and 
arguments,  consideration  and 
judgment,  and  then  a  program 
to  achieve  what  is  so  desperate- 
ly  needed 

As   an   afterthought.    I    would 


studenLs  interests  V>e  ad«-cujii'u- 
ly  f  xpres.sed  in  university  com 
louiiuy. 

Great  Dialogue 

But  we  must  not  lose  sig'nt 
of  the  fact  that  we  must  still 
live  under  the  present  system, 
and  make  the  LK.j;t  of  it.  And  it 
is  precisely  from  this  position 
that  the  Student  Council  must 
assert  itself  The  first  step  is 
the  great  dialogue  whose  goal 
is  to  make  known  to  the  ad- 
ministration those  points  con- 
cerning student  life  of  which 
they  have  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge    arvd     consequently     little 


hke  i*.  p<un;  out  tr.c  conf?e- 
quencts  of  a  failure  to  acc^'pt 
thL-s  commitntent  To  deny  ttunt 
Student  Council  must  take  a 
dynamic  approach  lo  the  prob- 
lems It  must  face  in  the  coming 
year  is  to  accept  the  p.esent 
position  of  the  student  l)ody 
in  the  university,  a  position 
that  leaves  it  without  a  vo»ce 
or  recourse  in  the  formation  of 
policies  that  are  to  govern  the 
students'  way  of  life.  The  stu- 
dent body  therefore  must  be 
committed  to  seeking  out  the 
candidates  that  accept  this  conrv- 
mitment  to  the  creation  of  a 
t>etler  university. 


_  ,        ,.        .     *i_   *     *        If  there  exists   a   balance  of 

The  second  policy,  is^  that  of    „^^j^,r  forces,  as  between  the 

US  and  USSR,  it  is  called  stra- 
tegic parity.  Several  political 
views  arise  from  this  i<ie«i. 
First,  the  "Armageddon  view" 
envisages  the  destruction  ol 
Western   civilization   with  the 


finite  deterrence  This  demands 
the  use  of  nuclear  forces  only 
in  the  event  of  an  "enemy"  nu- 
clear attack,  i  e  ,  no  first  Amer- 
ican strike  and  limiting  the  re- 
taliation to  "eye  for  an  eye," 
or.  more  explicitly,  Moscow  fw 
New  York. 
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FAST  TAKE-OUT  SCtVICi 


419  MOODY  ST. 


Boston:  'Stayout  for  Freedom' 


No  Go  on  'Go  Slow' 


DwiM  FoM 


Wednesday'*  school  ntayout  waa  the  culmination  of 
complex  procesaes  al  work  on  several  levels  of  action  which 
not  only  made  the  drama  inevitable  btit  alao  led  to  events 
not  in  the  »cript,  thereby  Uking  several  of  the  priiKi[)aI 
actors  by  compiete  surprise — a^eeably  in  some  cases  and 
most  disairreeabiy  in  others. 

Most  prominently,   the  stayoiit   was  an  experimental 

tactic  ia  maas  politkra,  given  a    

situatio*  where  redress  through  'integrated" — though  all  share 
the  "nornia!"  channels  of  the  a  common  poverty,  these  streets 
baltot  box,  conference  table,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  quiet 
and  courU  is  either  impossible  guerilla  warfare  without  bat 
or  uoconscionably  slow.  Con-  tie  lines  AdulU  do  not  £4>t*ak 
tr'buting  to  the  necessity  of  the    i^  ^ue  another  across  the  race 


tactic  iMd  l>een  the  absolute 
determination  of  meiTjt>ers  t>f 
the  Boston  PuWic  Scliool  Com- 
nrtittee  to  play  politics  with  race 
through  choosing  to  blindly 
and  publicly   ignore  a   prcrnsuig 


^c*3k  p3ro4.»«c>it,  k#C4**K  o^ATttiy  «^i 

tacitly  supported  in  this  by  the 
city  and  state  Democratic  ma- 
chines The  incredibly  stupid 
threats  of  prosecution,  accusa- 
tions of  "outside"  infkience, 
and  warnings  of  "violence"  put 
forth  by  Mrs  Hicks  in  the  last 
days  k>efore  the  siayout  con- 
tributed imraeasiirably  to  the 
success  on  Wednesday 


barrier   and   children  call   each 
other    names   and    throw    rocks 
And   sometimes    the    warfare    us 
not    3»o   quiet  teenage   Rani's 

fought  it  out  ncH!  St  Anne  s 
one  night  a  short  while  befor*- 
tne  siayout  i  ne  tone  oi  im» 
neighborhood  seemed  reflet^ted 
m  the  garage  mechanic  who 
when  I  asked  for  dire<"tion.s  lo 
St    Anne's  said.     But  liijtr.-. 

a  colored  church  " 

Not  a  single  white  family  l»'t 

me   past  the   front   door   once    I 

idetitified    rayselt    as    from    the 

School    Stayout    Committee  " 

Sonne    Ne^ro    families    were 


Freedom:  Here  and  Now 

By   DENNIS   BRUNN 

I  took  part  in  the  Boston  school  boycott  on  February  26  as  a  jfeneral  aH.si«tant 
in  an  elementary  school.  This  was  one  of  the  thirty-eiifht  Freedom  Schools  set  up  for 
the  one  day  protest;  the  object  of  the  protest  was  dc  facto  racial  segreKation,  and  the 
method  of  protest  was  the  creation  of  integrated  schools.  The  generally  standard  plan 

of     education      for      both     the    " 

lower     and    upper     grades    in     the  bottom  it  had  a  monopoly  were    often    eager,    often    eon- 

.       .  .       on  the  good  things  in  life)  and  fused  and  serious,  revealing  loo 

eluded    discussions   of    the    nis-    gi„^pl^»    prejudice.    He    did    not  much  damage  and  sad  sophisti- 

tory    of    Negro    protest    in   this   mention  apathy  or  conformity,  cation  for  people  so  young.  The 

country    segregation  in  housing        The  fourth  grade's  discussion  dialogue  was  along  these  lines; 

and  schooling,  the  rights  of  all   of  such  a  general  topic  as  "se-  What  ari>  we  here  for?  To  learn 

.                       ...                        ,.         .^   gregation     was  built  upon  very  alx)ut    fretniom     What   else^   To 

American   citizens  according  to    particular  facts  of  its  results  in  learn  how  to  get  freedom    What 

the    Declaration    of    Independ-   poor   housing,  which  were  vol  is    freedom**    Freedom    in    holi- 

ence,  the  Constitution,  the  Sup-    unteered     by     class     memlxMs  ness    Freedom  is  being  able  to 

reme  Court's  decision  of  19M,    Along  with  bad  plumbing,  bad  do    what    you     want      To     live 

'         ,.      ,,                ..            J             f   heat,  leaky  roofs,  poor  garbage  where    you    want      FYeedo«n    Is 

and      nrici!  y     a     niscussion     oi   ^jj^jp^^^aj    ^^c  discussion  included  noi  being  m  a  cage    Ytni,  good. 

means  of  protest.   In  the   Free-    ^^^  generally  miserable  s'ate  of  What    else    are    you    here    for, 

dom    School    for    fourth,    fifth,    many  Negro  families    '  EXon't  be  what   else  are  we  fighting  for? 

and   sixth    graders   in    the   Rox-    sad  if  you  haven't  .^ot  a  father  "  Justice    What's  thaf   Justice  »» 

I.           o       V     ♦..^jo^    nv.„^^h     nil    T^is    was    one   of   the   tea*  %  er  s  iretnlom  and  equality    It's  When 

bury    Presbyterian    Church,    all    ^^^^^^^^^^^  statements  that  came  you    ^'.et   your   rights     Equality^ 

these  topics  were  covered   m  a    ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^i^j  iY\e  class  of  tlie  That's    when    we    all    have    the 

very    uncompron^iising    way.  destruction  of  the  family  under    same     When    nobody    is    better 

Although    the    action    on    the   slavery    and    of    the    continued  than    anyone   el.se   just    because 

o«4v  u^A  »  ••«»o^.  r^,r'  in    destruction   and    humiliation   of   he's  white    What  is  a  Negro^   A 

26th  was  called  a     stay  out     in    ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    segregation  Negro    is  a   pers*m    who   is  just 

the  i>ublications  of  the  organi-    ^^^^  outright  discrimination  and    as  good  as  a  white  person,  even 
xers,    the    action    was    really    a    insult     Next   to   a   picture  of   a   though    people   say    he    isn't     A 
boycott    This  was  explained  by    split     level    house    with    green    Negro  is  a   man   wtio   want.*  to 
XI            4     ^^    -  a»..H«nt  ut    grass   and    trees,    with    a    white    be  free    A  Negro  is  a  man  who 
one  Negro  teacher    a  student  at    8^.'^^  together  outside  by   the   loves   freedom 
Northeastern,   to  his  integrated   ^^^    ^^^  class  saw  a  picture  of        Throughout     the     day     there 
class  of  fourth  graders.  To  boy-    a   slum   with   gart>age   and   dirt    were  freedcmi  songs,  disc uasiona 
cott  is  to  refuse  to  comply,  to    in    the    backyard    and    a    man   of  the  meaning  of  these  songs. 
»     4  u     ,.   ♦     *t..„^i^a  -oh^l    lewiing     dejectedly     against     a    their    relation    to    Negro    spin- 
protest  by  not  attending  school    ^^j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  teacher  said    luals.   and    their   importance   ui 
(school  boycott),  or  by  not  iKiy-    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^    picture    of    a    the     long     history     of     i>rote»t. 
ing  at  a  store  tSiat  discriminates    ^an.    a    Negro,    wlio    was    dia     W.  E    B    Du  Bois  was  dtscussed 
(economic  boycott)    Tlie  people    gusted  and  probably  was  going    and  prais«Kl    But  the  dominant 
n   ..*^     K«    ♦n.Lrl    th<»    to  give  up  trying  in  this  place    theme  of  the  day   was   the   im- 
wlK>    run    Boston     he    told    the    ^^^  ^^^^^^    off    instead     Many    porUnce.  the  necessity  for  each 
class,      have     pu*ied      Negroes   ^^  ^^^  children    indicated    they   student  to  take  part  in  the  free- 
from    gheito    to    ghetto    for   too    knew    what    he    meant                      dom    movement,    in    order    that 
many    years     He   said    that    the        And  so  the  classes  went    The    his  children  won  l  also  have  to 
"DOwer      structure  "      did      this    teachers  gave  introductory  talks    be  out  wi  picket  hoes  and  in  the 
tlm>ugh       a       combination       of    and  then  asked  steadily  for  stu     jails    What  do  you  want^  Free- 
means    and  that   its  motives   m      dents'     re-spon.s^s      Becau.se    the    dmn       Wh«t  -*     that      you     ^»y^ 
cliide'i  selfishness  (for  by  keep      topics  were  inescapably  UTH>ort      FREEDOM'    '    '    When    do    you 
ifig  the   .Negro   txromMOically   on    ant    lo  the  studenU.   the  replies    want   if    NOW  ^^ ^ 


Here''^  lloiv 


Ob  another  level,  the  stayout    equally    hostile    or    suspicious     need   f#r  the  while  people  and 


By    V!(  Kl   ( OHN 

**The  most  interesting  part  in  thiK  school  Is  abtiut  scgreij:ati<m  and  irrigation  and 

freedom.  They  are  the  three  mo«t  important    things   in    Negro   Hislwy.   When   we   think 

about  freedom,  we  nhall  be  sUleiit.  We  co«e  here  because  the  while  people  think  llwtl  ttee 

colored  people  nhoald  go  *•  t*»«  cokwred  people  s€ho«»l.  Hnt  they  are  wrong.  There  is  tm 


meant  a  new  high  in  the  co 
ordtnation  oi  the  leadership 
and  personnel  of  the  area's  mis- 
cellaneous civil  rights  |p-oup«. 
Also,  a  maior  teat  was  iMade 
of  IHe  dHeacy  of  the  various 
alow  and  patient  efforts  at  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  too- 
bilizatioB.  In  stiii  another 
aapect  the  stayout  gave  the  op- 
portunity lor  a  score  of  pros- 
peroua  anlNirban  conwnustties 
(such   a«   Weftlesiey    and    New 


A  few  were  amused  Some 
were  afraid  ("I  don't  stick  my 
nose  in  something  Uvat's  none 
of  my  business")  But  a  good 
?t»t»T»her  (yf  thosc  "S/ho  WfiC 
willing  to  answer  the  questums 
on  my  canvassing  questionnaire 
kept  on  talking  for  an  hour  or 
more  They  fweaented  a  vast 
array  of  complaints  —  rats  in 
the  buil<fenca.  scarcHy  of  apart- 
ments    (which    are     u  .<«  u  a  1  1  y 


need   f#r  the   wbMe  Pf*^i^  •^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j,  q^^iified    I   was  nut'")  and  Booker  T    Washing- 

t^c«^re«    ^•^•«  /•;     v.**  awwigned    to    teach    a    group    of  tmi       It   was  interesting  that  of 

"•l            L^'^.^^J^   Ula^  f^^'th   gr^Kiers   only   because  Negroes    alivr    today,    they    all 

way  we  aare  »»e  w^my%w^^  wwmm%  ^^^^^^  .„^..^  «.«««  m.r^«  ^K.)rir..M  kn«»w  J»rkif»  Robinson  and  Ma- 


we  are  tlitnking  abaai  Uday  is 

"^rree^em   Is  aa   appiMiaBtty 
fM-  ach»*l.    Wkat   I   aaa   irykac 


, _^_  ,  rented    "half   an   hour    ago"    or 

ion)   to  express  their  cootempt    ^ave   landlords  who     don't 

for     working-class     Boston     by    ^j,„j    ^^   colored    here"),    high 

in  2.000  children  to  the    re«U.    failure    of    landlords    to 

take  care  of  the  |:>roperly,  har 
assment   by    white   neighbors. 
extended    unemph^yment.    run- 
arouods    aaid    tricks    pul'ed    by 
employers  JWid  employment 
agencies,    poor    garbage    collec 
tion     (tlie     trashmen     wil!     nut 
touch    the    barrel    if    it    i^   com 
pletely    full/    no    {Kilue    protec 
tion,    police    brutaJily    aiid    cal 
ousness    (the    cops   side    against 
them   or   their   kids    in    disputes 
with    whites)    -    the    list   c«mld 
t>e  endless 


Freedom  Schools  —  a  pleaMint 
shock  to  the  organ  iters  of  the»e 
schools  which  resulted  in  their 
being  deluged  with  children  on 
the  stayout  day 

But  perhaps  most   important 
o<  all.   the  stayout   was  tlie  ex- 
pression   of    the    p<*rsonal    pro 
tests  of  thoiHjands  of  individual 
parents    and     children,     whose 
4Mirticipation    in    this    mass    e£ 
fort    reflected    a    host    of    indi 
vidual  grievances  with  a  .«»o>pe 
far  beyond  the  issue  of  de  facto 
aegre^tion  or  the  odious  sym 
bol    that    is    Mrs     Hicks      It    is 
this   relation   t>etween   psrticu 


there  were  many  niore  children  knew  Jackie  Rolnnsoo  and  Ma 

than    had   been    expected.  hali»     J«ck*»n      Wut    tmlv     two 

■^^A  1.  could  tell  me  about  Martin  Lhj- 

Deffaing  Terms  ^^^^^    j^,^g      ^    f^^    knew    that 

After    getting    to    know    each  Medgar    Kvers  waj*  a   hero,   but 

to   aay    is    yoa    have    fitmr   awa    ^^tj^r.    we   started    the   class   by  no  one  retnembered  why    They 

dtimiee  to  stay  in  school  all  you    discussing  such  ternv*  as  <4egre  all    knew   what    the   N  A  A  C  P 

•rani.  This  is  what  I  think  free-    Ration,    integration,    boycott,  was,   btit   no  one   bad   heard  oi 

dam    is.     yoa    have    your    swn    fr^<^cto«t,     e<|uality,     prejudice,  any  o^her  civil   nght.s   groups 
-■ — ' —  '*                                                    Negro.    The   children   knew  al  Just   before   Itinrh    we  saw  a 

roost   nothing  about   the   n»ean  nr>ovie  about  a  Negro  man  wt%o 

uigs    of    most    oi    these    words  wanted   lo   niove   into   a   bigger 

Tliey    cotildn't    remembt>r    how  apartment   in  a  nicer   nei^htior- 

to  say   "integration."   ct>nf»i«nng  KinvrJ   f^it    wa«  turned  down  cv- 


A  Breath  sf  l-resh  Air 

Little  Negro  children  in  Rox 
bury     were     beautifully     artic 


•.•late    when    expressing    tbeir    -^  yvith  'immigration"  and      ir     «^y    place    he    went    t>ecause    of 


thoughts  after  a  day  in  the  Bos 
ton  Freedom  Schools.   By  mid 
afternoon,    they    weren't   afraid 
to    acknowledge     the    color    of 
their  skin     At  the  final   assem 
bly.   when   the  principal  of  the 
Freedom    School     repeated    his 
question  of  the  day."  What  are    |j^^ 
wt-    r»*-ie     lui'."     one    hundred 
arid  sixty  grade  school  children 
screamr^      for      ti\'e      minutes 
FREEDOM       !       They    shouted 


rigation"  The  word  *e«*mfKi  to  the   color  of  his  skin      Tl»e  dis 

talfy    foreign    to    them        When  cussion     after     the     movie     was 

defining        Negro."      they      said  abmjt     the     different     kind.<i     Kti 

not   a   word   abimt  dark  colored  freedoms    Netjroes    are    fighting 

;»r»n       A     NcgTo    wfis    "someoric  ff>r 

AhiU       people      like      to      puiih         4^|^i„^   |UH>ks  sad  Ri««ys 
around"     or      "the    peopte     who 

in      Roxbury  "      When      I  After    lunch,    whej»    Uw    chil- 

pomttxi    out    to    th«>m     that    a!  dren  wfre  tix)  r»'stless  i<»  t^'  in 

though   I   was  white.   I   was  just  teresled  in  very  much  more  di.s- 

tiie    saaie    a*    Ihey     wer-.     iney  cu-«ion.  they  cotortfl  their   free 

protesttxi    that    I    wasn't    white,  dom   col,>riiig   fM>okjt   and    wrote 


But    the    school    issue 


h:i 


brought  about  a  new  conscious 


"^    ne«  of  educational  problems 

lar    eKpertences    of    the    racurt    2^~„^^    recent    arnva 

There 


— ^-  «-.^M»    •imrkntf    recent    arrivals 

c.me   torih    <»r««t«:.Ujr   dur-    ■^^"L^^ToS.pii.iDU  of  run 


inc  door-to-doOT  canvassing  J^^^rhrildinfs.  scarcity  of 
'  ^•5L-*^*^1^  Ji^-TV^^^'.  t«1SJl^.pooT!y-trained  teach- 
ers, callous  treatment  of  f^.^^'J; 
dren  There  are  stories  of  bright 
children  who  suddenly  lose  all 
desire  to  learn  and  sink  to  the 

railroad  tracks    the  house,  are    hottom  of  the  class  or  are  left 


copal  Church  on  Eajd  Uotiaje  l";'"^j,^;,J  fitment    of  chil 

Street  in  Dwxhester .  The  oe*«h  ^;*-„*^*4^e  are  stories  of  brigh 

ir"^    iJ    *    i:^'':^n1r;  chUdniT^ho  «.ddenly Jose  ah 

bounded  on  two  stdes  by  a  )i'  .     .     ^  „,^  j^nk  to  the 

warehouse- factory   district  and  ^IZ^Zr^ ^u^  or  are  left 


in  varyinc  states  of  d4sinte«ra-  ^SjV       ^^        ^j^  the  issue  >f 

Ufm    —   •««*    are    burned-out  «^  ^^egaS^  »»  •  bruUl 

hulks  which   nobody   IS  wy  f^^^^r^ei^'oorhood     I 

^^*™*  J^e'SI^Sni?  hlfe'^aSJTed  ^3  the^  peo- 

aiMi  are  tne  last  m  the  city  to  J^^'^S^Jd  on  Norfolk  Ave- 

see  the  inowplow  ^^   marked   out    by    the 

The  aren  ia  wot    "sefregated  ^^„  that  be  as  a  predonii- 

in  the  usual  »«n»«^'*f ^J^J^.J  f^mtly  Negro  a^ooh  ^J^}}^^ 

wHite  lamUies  are  next  doorto  ^^^^^^^  ^^i^i^  1,^,1^  Emerson 

one  aaather  or  on  oppowie  wxm  .. ^  ._  ^««*  ai 

UihetMi    »alU  to  far  froaa  (Cfmi*mu€4wm  P^ge  9) 


as  if  they  were  going  to  walk  j  ^^^  colored  Their  reasoning  essays  for  me  abo«it  freedom 
(Hit  the  door  with  their  Free-  f^^^  ^,j<j  ^g^^  ^^^^  if  ^n  people  The  day  ended  with  the  con- 
dom Diplomas  and  grab  hold  j^^p  alike  and  equal,  as  I  had  eluding  assembly  when  we  %»n^ 
of  that  freedom  everywhere  ^^^j,  teaching  them,  then  there  freedom  songs  expressmg  all 
they  turned  The  Freedom  ^^^  j^  such  thing  as  colored  the  emoi ions  of  the  day  pride, 
Schoc^ls  were  a  success  in  Bos-  ^j^^j  y^hite.  There^fore,  I  was  strength,  courage,  and  con- 
Ion,  colored.  fidence 

Freedom   Day.    Februat^   26,        When    we   sUrted   discussing  The     Freedom    Schools    will 

started  at  eight  am    when  the  Negro  history,  they  were  much  always   b*>   remembered   by  ev- 

students  arrived  at  the  various  more  familiar  with  the  subject  eryone     who     participated      m 

churcnes  and  settlement  houses  They     were    exceedingly     anx  them      The    teachers    were    in- 

which  had  been  set  up  as  Free-  ious    to    show    me    how    much  spired    and   encouraged   by    the 

dom    Schools      In    the    opening  they     knew     alsout     the    slaves  faith  of  thv  children     The  \^^d~ 

meeUag.   the  principal   tried  to  coming  from  Africa,  about  the  ers  of  the  Negro  community  m 

establish     why     we     were     all  conditions    on    the    plantatioiw  Boston    now    have     hope     t   at 

there   After  several  very  sensi  m    the    South,    and    about    the  Uiere  is  some  unity  which  will 

ble    answers,    the    children  Civil  War.     Lincoln,  ol  course,  enable      them      to      accomplish 

screed  that  we  were  there  for  was    their    saintly     r^ero.     and  some   of    ttteir    goats     For    t|w 

freedom.      We     sang     freedom  they  were  extremely  impreaseo  children.  Freedom  Day  will  be 

songs  to  clarify  the  point.  to   learn   that  I  was  from   Illi  the  day  when  they  learned  thai 

The   students  were    then   di  noia,  the     Und  of  Uncoln."  it  was  a  good  thin«  to  be  *  Ne- 

r^^  up  bSo  fi^ J^  oTSamt        When  I  asked  them  about  fa-  gro^  They    learned   ^m   at   an 

liS«i  *L.5^  w5?  Sit  to  dif-  mous  Negj^  in  history,  they  S!*^  Ef  v^e    JSSJ   J^ 

icrent    arcM    in    the    cramped  could    omky    thmk    of    George  We»roes.    beiore    while   P^oP^ 

Saa^    The  teaching  staC.  all  W^«hiii«ton   Carver    ('He   was  couW  leach  theaa  lo  be  ashanaed 

hut  two  ol  whoM  were  Negr*.  the  nMHi  who  Invewted  the  pea-  of  Ihetr  rac«. 


,  „.„-■.*  ,)»— t*^"*' 
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Growing  Oid Absurd 

Marty  Faisler i 

America  Comes  of  Middle  Age.         By  Murray  Kempton.  Little,  Brown 
No  politician  will  ever  again  $it  up  at  night  and  come  up  with  a  ««a^t  o^ 
painfully  write  an  answer  full  of  his  sense  of  government  s  failure  and  compassion. 
We  have  organized  our  society  to  avoid  such  freaks  of  human  feeling. 
Murray  Kempton'8  America  came  of  middle  age  when  her  inhabitants  first  began 
to  ignore  the  institutionalized  injustice,  fraud  and  dishonesty  m  their  midst,  fortunate- 
ly, Kempton   has  declined  to  grow   mid<lle-^ged  with  the  rest  of  us  and  insists  on  re- 
penting  the  refrain   of   his,   and   our,   youth :  "Doesn't  anybody  care?  >    .  *>, 

The  moment  at  which  the  premature  aging  process  began  is  not  clear,  b  Jt  ine 
signs  of  its  continuation  are  evident,  and  Kempton  may  rightfully  be  called  the  out- 
Btanding    authority    on    societal 


(Continued  from  Front  P«a«) 
etUblished  at  Brandeis.  During 
the  month  of  March  all  the 
money  realized  will  be  used  to 
purchase  food  from  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  South.  The 
Teamster's  Union  will  ship  the 
food  "free  of  charge"  to  Stu- 
dent Non-violent  Coordinating 
Committee  and  Congress  ol 
Racial   Equality    distribution 

points.  .      _ 

The  national  Fast  for  Free- 
dom" program  which  Brandeis 
students  hope  to  conduct  on  an 
annual  basis  is  expected  to 
raise  $10,000  this  year  which 
would  provide  100,000  lbs.  of 
food  to  needy  Negroes  m  the 
South. 


Help  luael  -  I 
bred  Bonds  Now! 


ROOMS  FOR  RENT 

WITH   DOORS  THAT  SHUT 
AND   LOCK 


R»««oii«bte  Hourly  lt«C'«« 
Cofiv«iii«nf  C«fn¥rMlf«  Loccti 
C«H491.30«« 


geriatrics 

Kempton   writes   like   a   man 
who  has  finally  discovered  what 
is   wrong   with    the    world,    but 
has  then  concluded  that   what- 
ever  it  is.   it   is   so  absurd   that 
it    doesn't     deserve    to    be    ex- 
plained    Instead,    he    refers    to 
the  absurdities  withotit  naming; 
them,  hoping  to  rouse  to  action 
1h<)s<*  already  aware  of  the  ridi- 
€'ulousness    of    it    all.    and    p<^r- 
haps,    but    not    necessarily,    en- 
lightening   a    few    of    the    more 
intelligent  of  the  unmitiated 

Politicians  are  the  easiest  tar 
gets  for  the  sportsman  who  goes 
hunting    for    hyjwcrites,    parti 
cularly    one    u.'^ing    a    Kempton 
shotgun    The  shots  iu   America 
Comes    of    Middle    Age    sweep 
across  the  ent're  fr^r^st  of  Am- 
erican   politics,    with    a    some- 
what   heavy    concentration    on 
the  right    Senate, rs  Joseph   Mc 
Carthv  and  James  Kastland.  StH- 
retary  of  Stat«  Jt)hn  Foster  Dul 
les.    and    Vice  President    Nixon 
are  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
right    to    fall    to    the    niarksman 
while  the  left  wing  Cfis  repre- 
sented   bv    Mayor    Robert    Wag- 
ner of  New  York  and  Chairman 
Nikita   Khrushchev  of  Moscow, 
among   others     Prominent    non- 
political    target-    hurl     in    thr 
baiiagf   are    \hv    FBI,    the    Am 
erican    Legion.    -<\eral    judges, 
nlmost     any     lalxir     Uathr     yoii 
can      namr      (im  hiding     \V .liter 

several    leaders  <•(    N«  w    York  s 


to  ask  the  Mayor's  help  in  his   he  wrote 


family's  effort  to  find  a  larger 
apartment. 

My  smaller  brother,  who  is 
only  one  fias  to  sleep  in  my 
aunts   liouse.    We   sleep   four 
in  a  bed    There  are  only  two 
rooms      in      I'tie      'nuuse.      My 
fuDier   wrote  about  an  appli- 
cation   for   an   apartment    but 
it     has    been    one    year,    and 
still  we  have  no  unsrrer  . 
Three  days  later,  he  receive<l 
a   form   letter  addresiied  to   Mr. 
Pereles   from   a    Hernuin   Wein- 
kranz     who     told     Joseph     that 
Mayor   Wagner   had   asked    him 
to     acknowledge  the  receipt  by 
him  of  your  letter  of  November 
5,    1957       .     ■'    Kempton  s   com 
nieni,  aside  from  the  one  that  is 
at  the  beginning  of  this  review, 
was   this: 

S[ccp  irell.  Joseph  Ernest 
Pert'les  and  three  brothem  all 
snug  in  your  bed.  and  take 
coiniort  from  the  protection 
oj  a  mactime  whicfi  rfcog- 
nizes  all  men  as  e</ii«l.s  and 
returns  the  sayne  tvipty  piece 
of  payyer  to  any  rrho  presses 
its   huffon 

Kempton  is  at  his  best  when 
writing  about  the  injustice  done 
to  inemltM'rs  of  mmority  groups 
In  a  column  alx'ut  Sonny  l.i.'-ton 
written    diuioij    Octubti ,    1962, 


The    Negro    heavyweights, 
as  Negroes  tend   to  do,  have 
usually    given    that    sense    of 
being   men  above   their   call- 
ing   Floyd  Patterson  sounded 
like  a   Freedom    Rider    We 
return  to  reality  trith  lAston 
.   .   .  The  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship is,  after  all.  a  fairly 
stiualid    office    ...    He    has 
already  helped  us  grow  up  as 
a   country    because   He    is   the 
first  morally  inferior  Negro  I 
can   think    of   to    be  given   an 
equal    opportunity. 
Kempton   has  few   heroes,   as 
far  as  1   can   tell.   Two  of  them 
are      mentioned       in      a       1957 
column. 

.  .  the  Vice-President 
stuck  out  his  hand  and  said 
he  had  read  all  about  Martin 
King  iTi  Tjtmc  -  King.  John 
Sparkman  and  WiUie  Mays 
are  Alabama  s  only  three 
cover  subjects,  which  is  two 
out  of  three  for  the  race 
whose  meJtibers  cannot  get 
their  hair  cut  m  a  hotel  in 
Montgomery 

Our  columnist  was  in  Little 
Rock  in  May,  1958  when  Ernest 
Green  became  the  first  Negro 
to  graduate  from  Central  High 
School     Again,   a    casnial    inser- 

(Cvniinunl  <>n  Page  8) 


ReDort  from  Miss. 


Commis.'^ion  on  Inter  f.roup  Re- 
lations, the  Boston  sports- 
writers,  and  Vincent  HartiH  tt 
of    AWARF     Inc 

America  (  onies  of  Middle 
Ar?  i>-  a  colie^iioM  wf  1  5(! 
columns  written  bv  Kempton 
for  the  New  York  Post  during 
the  years  1950  1962  the  twelve 
years  'when  all  our  mstitutions 
hardene<l  into  middle  age  "  A 
large  part  f)f  this  m^ddle-aged- 
ness  IS  a  pr»  ucciipitd  indifftr 
ence  Too  many  lx)th  in  and 
cut  of  <'><';>«>tK>n*;  of  r>ow«»r  find 
their  concern  no  longer  with 
their  jobs  or  responsibilities  but 
with  their  advancement  and  or 
corre<'t    appearaiu  r 

But  tins  neglt>it  of  duty  is 
only  one  face-  of  the  now  de- 
valued coin  that  is  the  Am- 
erican way  of  life  Thf  other  is 
the  callous  apathy  and  absence 
if  -.inner  that  has  com*-  to  be 
the  American  wa>  of  life  In- 
rtitutiona!i7ed  fraud  goes  unrie- 
nouncfxl  and  so  rn«' tunes  even 
applauded  by  thos^'  who  must 
accept  the  constquences  of  this 
)rr«  sv"K>nsibilit \ 

But    the    ix^st    wav    to    discuss 
Kempton  s    writirj^:    is    to    (luole 
from    it     On*'    1957   r<»huTm  des- 
(rilx'd   a    ^ork    conf*  r»  ncc   con 
cei.u-<l     with     urbar.     r.cighbor- 
hoi.d'^      (all.ii     by     New     York  s 
COIH     T)'*     (  or.fi  r«ri<  »     was    Oi 
vid*^^  into  panel-  of  2b    in  (.rd.  r 
U.    {)rovidr   some    kind   of   group 
dynamic^        One       communitv 
leader  reported  that   her  n^'igh 
t)<)r1i(Kxl    had    U-en    fairly    well 
integrated    until    the   city    plan 
n*^    a    hini.«'ing    project    with    a 
prospeit    of    99';     Negro    occu 
p«r,cv    Only   \2  of  the  450  white 
applicants  for  apartments  were 
accepted  b>  \he  city    The  result 
was  a   segregat«Hi   project. 

dniUln't  ne.  siie  asked,  get 
the    City    Uousinq    Avthority 
to   shore   a    \itlU'   more   under- 
finndintr     in    trhirh    moment 
of  crisis,   a   rfpresentntive   of 
the   Yimth    B(*ard    intervened 
U)  suggest  that  ne  were  mov- 
ing too  fust     You  can't   build 
anything  until  you  say  what 
ytmr     n>ols     are     first       Now 
what      is      a      nnghbortiood'' 
Group  dynamics  had  created 
its  first  Jeanne  d'Arc 
The   only   column   about   one 
of    Kempton's    favorite    politi- 
rians    Mayor  Wagner,  included 
in  this  Ix^ok    is  one  concerning 
Si    lettf-r    t  ,    the    Mayor    from    a 
gixlh  grade  Harlem  boy  writing 


Land  of  the  Free, 
Home  of  the  Brave 

EDITOR  S  NOTE  T)ie  ioUouing  artule  is  a  rvfH,rt  by  phone 
to  SN(^r  from  Oharlu'  T'ohh  SNCC  field  serrttary  in  /  ci^ore 
County  Mississippi  Part  oj  the  food  brtught  wHti  the  money 
gathered  by  ttie  'East  for  Freedom'  will  be  sent  to  Leflore 
County  hv  SNC(\ 

K^n^r  'i-;*  T..r>v.'^^" >'  'UU\  rw>4»T>lp  b«ve  trieil  to  re^ij^ter 
to  vote  in  Ruleville.  Mis.sis.sippi.  This  is  btH'ause  of  their 
enthnsiasni  over  the  shipment  of  f<Kxl  and  clothing  which 
arriv^'d  there  last  week  (10  tt>ns  from  Boston  Friends  of 
SNCC).  (Moses  mentioned  yesterday  that  the  i>eople  were 
told  they  should  yo  to  the  courtliouse  in  order  to  Ret  foewl 
and  clothes  )   Charles  McClaurin — 


.<ays  that   another    150   160   peo 
pie   wanted    to  go   down    to   the 
courthouM'.    l>ut    there    was    no 
money    for    gas    for    transports 
tion 

Char  lit  says  that  tb<^  need 
County  interNHW'ing  fx-ople  — 
the  following  information  is 
from  families  from  th<  North 
I^'flore  are;t  primarily 

One    wf)man    is    holding    citi 
/enship    classf'S    on    tlie    planta 
tion  wh<>re  sh<    works    She  had 
decided    to    Ixgin    them    just    af 


they  11    Ix'    put    ofT    the    planta- 
tions 

In  Sunflower  County  there 
was  one  woman  who  was  living 
off  of  social  security  Her  boss 
then  reported  that  her  wages 
were  higher  than  they  are  and 
her  social  security  was  cut  off 
(She  had  btMn  getting  $40  p^r 
month  S  S  ) 

The  following  are  quotes  con- 
cerning    Eastland  s    plantation: 
Eastland.'-     plantation     is     the 
murderer  s     bfiin*^  All     them 


ler  Kennedy  wa^  av'-.i^sinated  Negroes  do  on  P'^istland  s  is 
and  has  continue<i  since  then  makt  wbiske>  ^lal  wtigli  cot- 
Her  home  hn~  tnen  ^ho\  at  ton  for  rum  Don  t  no  law  go 
once,  t)ul  ;io  one  was  hit  (the  thert  ,  no  revtnue  go  there 
roof  was  hit ).  either    ' 

Charlies  says  that  the  need  This  quote  is  attributed  to 
for  frxxi  and  clotn«'s  is  greatest  Eastland  r<'  people  who  work 
in  the  North  Leflore  area  Many  on  his  plantation 
people  a  r  e  without  clothes.  "If  they  stay  out  of  the 
some  ar<-  half  naked  There  is  ground  hell  keep  them  out  of 
one  plantation  between  Rule-  the  penitentiary 
ville  and  Gre^mvilk  where  the  The  people  we'c  very  fright - 
people  work  from  5  am  to  er^ed  about  telling  Charlie 
7  30  pm  and  earn  $2  a  dav  about  the  situation,  partuMilar- 
chopping  cotton  or  $3  a  day  ly  about  the  fact  that  people 
driving  tractors  There  is  one  are  making  bootleg  whiskey 
woman  who  has  six  children  there  They  are  using  prison 
all   of   whom   must   pick   cotJx)n    labor  to  do  it 

rather  than  go  to  sch<K»i  l  ne  mere  is  an  area  calUnl  "40- 
woman  cleans  the  house  of  the  mile  bend"  which  is  the  most 
'  Iwss  man"  and  earns  $2  a  desperate  area  in  l^flore  The 
week  She  wanted  to  register  to  average  wa^e  there  is  $2  a 
vote,  but  he  told  her  that  he'd  day  Most  people  there  did  not 
get  the  law  Bfter  her  if  she  make  any  money  this  winter 
left  the  plantation  when    they    s<-ttled    the    cotton 

If  the  people  borrow  money  accounts.  They  can't  borrow 
from  the  whites  they  must  pay  money  from  the  whites,  there 
back  25 ';^  interest  There  are  are  no  commoditi€'s,  children 
houses  with  many  children  and  aren't  at  school  because  they 
no  commodities,  the  children  have  no  clothes  There  is  virtual 
are  barefoot,  naked  and  hun  starvation  At  least  one  child 
gry    II  they  attempt  to  register     has  starved  to  death. 


OaCanms 


JfoShohan 


j-t^: 


(AuiJutr  of  "RaUy  Rounti  ttu  Flag,  Boyaf' 
atui  "Barefoot  Hoy  With  Cheek".) 


THE  SLOW  RUSH 

IlluHtr»te<l  l>el<  w  in  the  ineinUTKhip  pin  of  a  i^mnd-new  na. 
tionnJ  fmternity  C^IU-<1  Signn  I'hi  Nothing.  To  join  Sigi.n  IMu 
Nothing  Hod  }?et  this  hidt^uiH  nienil»«Tship  pin  alMolutely  frt-e, 
eiiiiply  take  h  jwiir  of  HciHm>rH,  cut  out  the  illuHtraU  jn,  ami  i>a«Uj 

it  on  your  ch«*t. 

l>et  ine  htviU-u  to  state  that  1  do  not  nHoinineiwl  y«.ur  jouuiig 
Bigna  Till  Nothing.  The  only  thing  I  nc^munend  in  thi-  cohmm 
ir  MarllH^ro  t'lgaretten,  a*^  any  honest  man  M/unUi  who  likes 
^mhI  toUcco  and  a  g«K»<l  filter,  y^h^m^  heart  is  (,uicken<^i  by  » 
choice  of  H<»ft  |Muk  or  Fli|>-Top  Hox.  and  who  >ret/<  |*ii<l  every 
veek  for  writing  this  ottluinn. 

1  am  fmnkly  hard  put  U^  think  of  any  reimm  why  you  should 
Join  Signn  Phi  Nothing.  S»ine  i^-ople,  <.f  cours*',  are  joiiuth  by 
nature,  if  you  ar«'  one  such,  I  am  IkmiikI  Ut  U-li  you  there  ar« 
itny  nunilxT  of  U-tter  organiwitions  f(.r  you  t-o  join  the  (^»ha 
N«*<t.ra,  for  eKain|.lc,  or  the  Sxiety  for  the  I'lacing  of  Water 
'J'n>ughn  in  front  of  K<^ue^trian  SUituet*. 


diiiii od drld '^dc  'i 0!ii)tir<^k5i 


But  »f  vou  inwwt  on  joining  Signa  Thi  Nothinj;,  let  me  give 
you  wveral  warnings.  Kirht  ofT,  it  ih  the  «>nl>  fr}.t*rnity  whuh 
ft<ini!t8  girlf*  S^coikI,  then-  is  no  pl«-«lge  |»«ri«Kl,  vmY.  im  w  iivem- 
Vwi  iiiiin«-<iiHt**ly  go«^  artjve  !'«rtiH|»^  'inactive"  i^  a  more  hc- 
curat«'  won]  therf  an'  no  iiH-etings  no  «lnv#*.  no  auiijMugnH, 
DO  K^tort/-,  uo  ganu"**,  no  <lue*<    no  grip   iUid  no  ImwHe. 

The  only  thing  Signa  I'hi  N<. thing  hii>-  in  eoniinon  with  other 
frHternltle^  is  h  fniternity  hymn.  In  fm-t,  tw<.  hyrniiH  wen  "ul*- 
iiiiit^^l  to  H  r«'<»'nt  meeting  of  the  national  U^tni  of  direclori 
(uoiie  of  wh«Hn  atUiidt-ii)    'Hie  firnt  hymn  g,i«*»; 

Sktrnri^  st^ir, 
}i(ru'  i/i»  uxmder 
If  ijnu  tut. 
TT.e  w-j-^^ni^   liynui,  rathfr  n.orr  p(4'Uc  in  content,  in  U)  I* 
nun*  \A>  the  tunt   of  Ahi)  Sprtuh   'AnriUhiixtra. 

A   C mr^iff  i/ n  u  r«»»/  , 
A    fiKui   l-""   "   ntui  , 
U  hill    i/f'U  Ti    tiUt^i^  (fufW^ 

fit  tti)  mfur  tt.     vn  \n. 

Peiidinp  tlte  ne>t  iii«-<>t iiif  of  the  n.-.tioii-i!  bo.irr!  of  -lirf  ct^'n* 
(which  will  ne\»'r  ix'  lield)  ineniU-rs  are  Hur.hiiriMHi  t^i  suig 
eitlier  hymn    « >r.  for  that  matt^T,  Frtrm^x 

I'erhHftf-  yoti  is.n'  W(»ndennK  why  there  ihouM  Ix^  «nch  ft  fra- 
t»'rnity  a«  Signii  Phi  Nothing  I  cjiii  give  you  an  answer  an 
ftriKwer  with  which  you  cnnnot  jK»f<sibly  diNigrn-  .Sty»uj  Ph% 
Nothtruj  tiUjt  a  t,^U-ne*(itd  ff^ip. 

Arr  yo»i  HufT«>nnp  from  mental  health''  \n  l<»gic  niHU)rting 
your  tiunkmg''  Is  ambition  eiuroHchmg  on  your  native  nloth? 
It*  your  long  cheri>'hed  iniHinformation  retreating  l»efore  a  w* 
of  fact^^    In  "hort,  luiw  educati«»n  cauiiht  up  with  yi'U? 

If  so,  niiijfratitlations.  Hut  spring  is  ufMin  us  and  the  Wip  \n 
rising,  r^nil  th«  mind  hxikn  hack  with  jKiignunt  longing  to  tl)« 
days  when  it  wh>^  a  pu<i<lle  of  unreaKon. 

If  -  junt  for  a  moment --y<»u  want  t-o  rr'CApturr  tho«e  carr^- 
leHH  vafMiringp,  that  warm,  squishy  corifuHi«ri,  then  j«»in  Signa 
)*hi  Nothing  Hjul  renew  your  arcjuaintanre  with  feckU*HHn»!M8. 
"W«  promiw  nothing,  and,  by  (_ieorge,  we  d«'liver  it? 

*        «         * 

We.  the  mak^m  of  Marlboro  Cigarettes, promine  nmoking  en' 
jrpynient,  and  tie  think  you'll  think  it«  deitrer  it  in  all  fifty 
Btates  ol  this  Lnian,  MarlborQ  Countiy  is  where  you  are. 


^7  Days  in  May" 


»»ip"i^i"^"»" 


A  Lesson  in  Democracy 


Celluloid  Witch-hunt 

By  ARNIE  REISMAN 

If  Arthur  Miller  wished  to  extend  his  little  allegory, 
he  could  have  ended  The  Crucible  with  the  Salem  proaecu-  "Seven  Days  in  May",  now  showing  at  the  Astor  Theatre  in  Boston,  deals  with 

tors   pointing  at  the   MassachusetU   state  militia   and  a  subject  that  must  impress  an  intelligent  person  as  both  fascinating  and  fearful.  This 
Bcreeching  in  unison,  "Witches!  Witches!  All  of  yoi^!  And  is  a  story  of  a  military  takeover  of  the  United  States  government,  it  is  a  story  about 

what  happens  when  the  military  is  allowed   to  enter  politics,   it   is  a  story   of  uHra- 


Richard  Waisb«r9 


those  of  you  that  ain't  are  ly- 
in'  or  perverted!"  But  Miller's 
play  appeared  one  year  too 
soon.  Emile  de  Antonio  and 
Daniel  Talbot's  aim,  Point  of 
Order,  has  arrived  right  on 
time.  Has  the  American  pub- 
lic educated  itself  over  the  past 
ten  years  or  will  Robert  Welch 
find  the  opportunity  for  the 
prominence  and  power  once  en- 
joyed by  the  master  witch- 
hunter,  Senator  Joe  McCarthy? 

Point  of  Order,  now  appear- 
ing at  the  Esquire  Cinema,  the 
newest  of  the  Cambridge  the- 
atres, is  a  90-minute  film  of  the 
Army  -  McCarthy     hearings, 
which    now   claims   one    of    the 
top  spots  in   the  ludicrous  his- 
tory  of   America       The   p^^ople 
responsible    for    this    film    can- 
not be  acclainned  for  creating  a 
good     motion     picture     in     the 
usual    way.     They   did    not   de- 
termine the  plot,   nor  did  they 
direct  the  actors.    They  did  not 
even  operate  the  cameras.  This 
film  is  made  up  entirely  of  the 
kinescopic  reporting  of  the  tele- 
vision  cameras,  which  grinded 
»way  for   187  hours  over  a  35- 
day  period  before  an  audience 
of    approximately    20,000,t»00   a 
4Blay.     De    Antonio    and    Talbot 
must    be    acclaimed,    tiierefore, 
for    a    difhcult    job    of   editing 
After    185  •'^    hours    have    kx'en 
spliced      away,      the      amazing 
drama  still  remains  with  all  its 
vividness    and    tension    arising 
fr«Mvi  a  room  filled  with  hypoc- 
risy,   trivia,   single  mindedness, 
chicanery,   charactc'r   assassina- 
tions, and  histrionics. 

The    movie    begins    with    the 
usual  lead  in     The  ea.st  is  iden- 
^\v    a    .'series   of   still    por- 
with    a     recorded    quote 
thf     individual    and     his 
and      jM)sition      flashed 


across  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 

We  are  then  told  that  what  we 
are  about  to  see  happened  off 
and  on  from  March  16  to  June 
17,  1954.  Point  of  Order  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  question: 
Can  this  happy-go-lucky  liar 
from  the  backwoods  of  Wiscon- 
sin find  continued  happiness  by 
wiping  his  dirty  feet  on  the 
clean-cut  face  of  the  United 
States  Army?  Tlie  answer  is  a 
qualified  "no."  McCarthy 
tackled  something  too  large, 
and  for  the  wrong  rea.sons.  and 
as  a  result,  sufTered  a  major 
defeat. 

Everything      in 
life  was  a  pack  of 
for    his    birth,   and 
fraud.    He  lied  his 
district  judgeship, 
way    into   the 
his    way    into 


McCarthy's 


patriotism,   it  is,   above 
story  which  could  easily 
documentary    and   not   a   story 
at  all. 

Yet  it  fails  to  bring  across  the 
fascination  and  fear  involved 
in  all  these  things,  and  it  fails 
lor  many  reasons.  For  example, 
in  attempting  to  narrate  a  series 
of  events  leading  to  tSie  mili- 
tary takeover,  the  film  becomes 
almost  incomprehensibly  in- 
volved; the  scenes  at  the  penta- 
«ton  are  interesting  indeed,  but 
the  military  code-words  used, 
realistic  though  they  be,  re- 
quire sub-titles  to  become  com- 


to  enter  politics, 

all,   a 

b«  a  effectively  what  happens  to  an 


"emancipated     woman 
beware! 

Many  of  the 
are  excellent,  including  March's 
as  President  Lymon,  Edmond 
O'Brien  as  a  Southern  senator, 
and  Martin  Balsam  as  one  of 
the  President's  trusted  advisors. 
But  Mr.  Lancaster,  as  the 
would-be  military  dictator,  is 
not  convincing.  He  is  overly 
stiff  and  overly  inhuman,  both 
in  bearing  and  in  speech;  one 
wonders  why  Miss  Gardner 
(who    before     falling    in    love 


the  movie,  and  this,  too,  takes 
Girls  away  from  its  forcefulness.  Al- 
though Dr.  Strangelove  deals 
performances  ^ith  a  similar  probk  n  hunM)r- 
ously,  it  is  far  more  meaning- 
ful and  frightful.  The  public 
somehow  resents  the  "outside- 
the-plot"  speeches  that  Presi- 
dent Lymon  delivers  in  "Seven 
Di.ys  in  May",  and  thus  the 
meaning  of  the  film  —  pro- 
pounded mostly  in  these 
speeches  —  is  lost.  "Strange- 
love's"  power  is  that  it  fright- 
ens within  the  context  of  the 
plot     "Seven    Days    in    May's'" 


lies,  except    prchensible  to  the  lay  audience     with  Douglas,  had  had  an  affair    weakness     (although     a     noble 

'    *  ■     '  '""  '      **"'  that  it   preaches  while 


that   was   a 

way   into  a 

He  lied   his 

Senate.    He    lied 

existence.     And 


tified 
traits 
from 


now  he  was  lying  to  make  Roy 
Cohn,   Columbia    Law    School's 
answer     to     Nathan      Leopold, 
happy.      The    hearings    existed 
because  Roy   Cohn  wanted  the 
Army  to  give  special  privileges 
to    his    stupid    pal.    G.    David 
Schine,  m  whose  young  white 
hands  lay   the   management   of 
a    string    of    hotels    from    New 
York     to     Florida.      For     some 
insane  reason  Cohn  felt  that  his 
relationship    with    Schine    was 
valuable,  but  McCarthy  could- 
n't care  less.    In  fact,  McCarthy 
told  Robert  Stevens,  Secretary 
of   the    Army    and    the    butt    of 
the   long  joke  of  the  hearings, 
"1   would    like   to  ask   you    one 
personal  favor     For  God's  sake 
don't  put   Dave    in   service  and 
assign    him    back    on    my    com- 
mittee   .   .    .    He    i.K  a   good    boy 
but   there   is  nothing   ir.dispens- 
9 bout  him  it  is  one  of 


able 


(I  Ofiimueu  on  r  uy*   oy 


Theatre 


Shaw  at  the  Charles 


Judy  Thurman 


Man  and  Superman  is  a  Kreat  play.  Somehow,  other 
eomment  seem-s  j)etty,  for  .^uiHTJor  acting  and  com]^ieni 
«iirecti<m  notwith.standing,  the  Charles  Playhouse  prm  uc- 
♦  ion*«  vrf'uioHt   HHHet  i.s  clearlv  the  Kenius  of  George  l^r- 

nard  Shaw.  ,.,,, 

The  play  manages  to  com- 
ment on  practically  every  so- 
cial, political,  economic,  reli- 
gious, and  literary   i.«;sue  of  the 

flifty    from    the   death-tax    to 

anti-Semiti.sm;  from  war  psy- 
ehotogy  to  illegitimacy  But 
es«»ntially  it  is  a  forum  for 
Shaw's  philosophy  of  the  Life 
Force:  the  concept  of  man's 
struggle  to  promote  himself 
from  a  mere  instrument  of  self- 
reproduction  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete  self-consciousness 

Shaw  maintains  that  man's 
physical  structure  is  inferior  to 
others  in  nature  and  th^t  the 
evolution  of  mans  conscious 
understanding  of  liijiv^elf  can 
only  be  etT<Mted  thr«)Ugh  the 
evolution  of  -us  mind  Briefly, 
the  Life  Force  i«  aim*'d  at  in- 
tellectual pcrf»'ction  the 
creation  of  a  Superman  omni- 
potent,   omniscient,    infallible 

But  in  his  projfression  to- 
wards faultlessness  man  is 
stalled  by  the  fraud  of  the 
world  He  is  tempted  and  pur- 
sued by  the  Romantic,  the  un- 
real, the  illusionary  —  by  all 
the  false  standards  and  jud,?- 
ments  that  society  imposes  on 
reality:  honor,  justice,  bt^auty, 
love,  du  3  Above  all,  he  is  vic- 
timized by  Woman,  who  deter- 
mines the  ideals  of  society  and 
exalts  as  his  prime  purpose  that 
very  function  which  man  seeks 
to  ri.se  above     procreation. 

Mans  battle  again.st  Woman 
and  her  jjrincipal  weapon,  tra- 
ditional morality,  is  the  basic 
dramatic  conflict  of  the  play. 

Shaw  makes  no  attempt  at 
depth-psychology,  and  his  chnr- 
acters  arc  symbols,  rather  than 
individuals,  who  act  within  the 
rigid  philosophic  framework. 

Ann  Whitefield  represents 
the    well-heeled     interests    of 


Women  she  is  a  clever,  persua- 
sive young  Englishwoman 
whose  objective  is  marriage. 
She  concentrates  her  attack  on 
John  Tanner,  the  champion  of 
the  Life  Force,  who  vociferous- 
ly defends  free  love.  sociali.sm, 
and  masculine  emanicipation 
from  feminine  social  tyranny 

The  secondary  characters 
take  their  positions  in  the  lists. 
Octavius  Robinson  is  the  ready 
tool  of  womanhood:  a  weepy, 
ineffectual  Romantic  who  wor- 
ships Ann  and  is  pitifully  used 
by  her  Violet,  his  sister,  capi- 
talizes on  the  chivalry  of  her 
y  o  u  n  >i  Ar.ifrican  husband  to 
dominate  him  Menrioza.  the 
Jcwi.sh  brigand,  repre.sents  the 
Life  POice  en.slaved  and  com- 
promised l)y  Romantic  love 

Each  male  character  suc- 
cumbs to  the  supt^rior  cunning 
of  the  female  he  is  involved 
with  Mendoza  is  discarded  by 
Louisa.  Octavius  is  discarded 
by  Ann;  Malone  is  dominated 
by  Violet  Vanner's  capitula- 
tion to  marriage  announces 
Shaws  .sad  resignation  to  t^e 
truth  that  the  Superman  has 
not  yet  been  born 

The  acting  is,  on  the  whole, 
technically  sound  John  Cun- 
ningham is  enchantingly  ideal- 
istic as  Tanner,  and  Patricia 
Cutts,  as  Ann  Whitefield.  has 
an  essential  understanding  of 
her  role  even  though  she  is 
somewhat  too  harsh. 

William  Roerick  as  Ramsden, 
Ann  s  co-guardian,  is  properly 
apoplectic,  John  Irvings  Oc- 
tavius comes  off  more  like  an 
Italian  head-waiter  than  a  hope- 
less dreamer,  but  has  moments 
of   inspiration.    Frank    Lucas 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Kirk  Douglas,  playing  the  part 

of  a   colonel,   first  suspects   his 

superior  officer  of  leading  the 

overthrow     plot.     He     is     well 

ahead   of  the   audier^L-e    in   this 

respect,    though    we    have   seen 

the  same  evidence  he  has,  and 

our      suspicions      have      been 

heightened     by    close-ups    and 

dramatic     music     which     Kirk 

certainly   could   not    have   seen 

or    heard.    At    times    he    seems 

endowed      with      telepathetic 

powers  whicn  the  audience  does 

not  seem  to  share    Luckily,  he 

explains   his    suspicions   to    the 

President,   played    by    Frederic 

March,     and    we     are    allowed 

from    then    on,    to    follow    the 

plot    with   a    certain   degree   of 

comprehension. 

Scheming  General 

From  that  point  on,  the  movie 
gains  in  dramatic  p>ower,  as  the 
scheme  to  take  over  unfolds. 
Burt  Lancaster,  the  joint  chiefs- 
of-staff  general  who  leads  the 
plot,  is  not  the  raving  maniac 
Jack      D       Ripper      from      "Dr. 

coldly  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  negotiation  is  for  weak 
sisters",  and  he  considers  the 
President  just  that  (and  tells 
him  so  to  his  face)  The  plot  he 
has  originated  is  frightening, 
but  unfortunately,  not  always 
wholly  believable  Whereas 
there  was  something  tolaly  rea 
listic  about  all  of  "Or  Strange- 
love",  for  example,  parts  of  this 
.«;tory  strain  the  imagination. 
That  an  entire  base  of  4,000 
men  could  have  been  -set  up 
without  anyone  in  the  State  De- 
partment knowing  about  i^-^i'' 
w>rri€Wi».cii  incredible,  i>'o\l  li-t- 
movie  does  nrtt  give  enough 
time  towards  making  it  crtniible 
to   the   audience 


with  him)  ever  fell  for  the  gen 
eral.  As  for  Mr.  Douglas,  he 
plays  an  easy-going  and  loyal 
officer  into  a  relatively  timid 
(though  at  times,  and  out  of 
character,  sarcastically  biting) 
man,  who  almost  loses  the  abi- 
lity to  speak  in  front  of  such 
a  great  personage  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

There  is  much  "preaching"  in 


one)    IS 

it  fails  to  deepen  and  clarify  its 
plot.  Since  people  go  to  the 
moview  first  to  be  entertained, 
any  message  to  a  film  must  be 
subtly  interwoven  within  the 
story.  This  is  where  "Strange- 
love"  succeeds,  and  it  is  where 
"Seven  Days  in  May"  fails. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Sheraton  Hotels  S  Motor  Inns 
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I  fly    Rinr* 

In-stead,  a  fair  part  of  the 
film  goes  into  an  uneonvinring 
love  story  between  Ava  Gard- 
ner and  Mr  Douglas  For  one 
thing,  Mi.ss  Gardner,  as  an 
•'emancipatCKl  woman"  on  the 
way  down,  is  consistently 
shown  with  rings  under  her 
eyes  This  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment lo  us  Gardner  fans  who 
remember  her  from  "On  the 
Beach"  (and  many  other.s).  The 
rings  are  not  even  germane  to 
the    plot     However,    they    ^rove 
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lion  tells  a  lonf  story. 

Most    o/    them    (the    pood- 
byt'n     in    Green's    yearbonk) 
were  written  by  those  senior* 
mo«t  admired  by  the  reat  of 
the  class,  by  Student  Council 
member  t      and      by       belles, 
tohuh.  of  course,  figures,  be- 
cause   priitty     girls    feel    no 
need   to  assert  their  pUce  in 
a    master   race. 
Kempton  was  also  in  Jackson, 
Misoiissippi   when   the    Freedom 
Riders    arrived,    where    he    re- 
ported.   "They     were     guarded 
from  the  strangers  on  the  side- 
walk by  Jackson's  separate  and 
equal  police  dogs." 

The  other  prominent  casti- 
gated mmonty  of  American  life 
is  the  American  Communist 
Party  To  Kempton.  the  fears 
and  manipulations  inspired  by 
thi-i  organization  are  almost  un- 
believable 

The  ascension  of  (70  year- 
old)    Elizabeth   Gurley  Flynn 
to    the    ctiairmanship    of    the 
Amerwan    Comviunist    Party 
seems  like  an  enormous  joke 
on  J    Edgar  Hoover  .         But 
mil     these     experiences     (an- 
archist    activities,     prison, 
etc  )    have    left    her    with    a 
fe^e   that   would   be   irresxstx- 
Me  on  the   label  of  an  apple 
pte  mix 
In      April.       1»5€.      Treasury 
agents   seized,    from    the   office 
of    the    Whiily    Worker    several 
items    and    held    them    for    at 
Je»«t    #verai    weeks    These   in- 
cluded the  telephone  operator's 
liai      of      numbers      frequently 
called  and  a  list  of  people  who 
wrote   to   tbe   Worker   for   trial 
coiMes     The    Treasury    Depart - 
n»ent     claimeni     that     it    moved 
»gn«nsl   the    paper   as    it    would 
sgamst      any     delinquent     tax- 
payer 

They  (the  tu*o  items)  are. 
oj  rofirii'.  not  assets  but  in- 
iellnjeyce  d<*cuments  and  in- 
tellujence  docujueiils  of  n 
raifd'T    loll*    (jradi'  I  (>}ir 

ff<tf*ernwnenl }   enlorces  its  i*o- 
ft^mx      of      seciiritu      fhrough 
U*<rphf*les    in    laws    that    were 
mrttttn  with  no  nofion  of  se- 
curity     /f     has    thus    become 
UiH>l?sx,  nitt  ay   yangsters  are 
layi'lr:ix.  but  as   Oietr   shysh'rx 
are     L'ke  the  shysters,  it  uses 
the  U'trer  of  (me  law  to  evade 
the    spirit     of    all    law 
In   March,    1961,  the  adminis 
trators  of  New  York's  City  Col 
le^es   forl>ado    their   students   to 
ii»vite  Comrnttnists  to  apeak  on 
ttweir  can^puses 

The  municipal  college  ad- 
ministralors  rxpiatn  their  de- 
r^^^  f-m  '%ar*  bv  T^y*^ff  th4»t  tt 
1$  a  fmitrtton  o/  education  to 
iPbcy  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
nation  ThAs.  of  course,  is  the 
f*hilosof>hy  upon  which  Gow- 
ermtr  Patteraon  of  AlabanuM 
expelled  the  Negro  students 
u*h&  pritti^ted  Uinch  counter 
segregation  a  law  o1  that 
atmfe  .  .  .  The  adfninistra€o>rs 
aU»  say  that  the  Mudents 
(•«»wo<  be  trustee,  to  nin^c  »p 
IHetr  oufu  mrnds:  this  is  the 
philosofihy  which  Fidel  Cas- 
tro emiUtrifed  to  hoxiscbreak 
the  Vnx9ersity  of  Havana 
In  ItifM'  1962  Mr  Kempton 
aiteoded  tbe  funeral   of  Gerald 


Gray,  a  Communist  from  Chi- 
cago's South  Side. 

The  funeral  director  re- 
ported that  a  member  of  the 
FBI  asked  to  see  the  guest 
books  .  .  .  The  Chicago  police 
had  already  picked  them  up 
at  closing  time  the  night  be- 
fore. 

A  policeman  copied  down  the 
license   plate   numbers  of  each 
car  that  entered  the  cemetery. 
We  are  all  safer  today  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice hok  in  its  files  a  sheaf  of 
photostats,    labelled     'Guests 
at  the  wake  of  one  Geraldine 
Light  foot.'  It   is   not   so   pre- 
cious as  a  Communist   Party 
}>etitio  i  from  1941,  but  it  has 
its   uses. 

In  death  as  in  life,  a  Com- 
munist is  merely  an  object 
for  police  routine.  And  just 
what  had  that  uuyman  done 
that  she  and  her  friends 
should  deserve  this  at  the 
end?  And  what  hatye  we  all 
done  tA  make  it  possible  for 
our  country  not  to  feel  the 
shame  it  deserves  for  that 
moment  ? 

But  even  the  world's  num- 
ber one  communist  cannot  es- 
cape Kempton's  sardonic  com- 
mentary. During  Khruschchev's 
trip  around  America  in  i©59. 
he  delivered  an  address  in  New 
York 

Before  the  press  Hub  and 
television    Tuesday    he    pre- 
sented   an    exposition    of   the 
Marxist    analysis    of    the    in- 
evitable   collapse    of    capital- 
ism It  was  a  terrible  per- 
formance and  it  was  obviou* 
that  Khrushchev  had  studied 
the   stuff  for  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  get  promoted  in 
the  Ukraine  Soviet   bf   years 
ago   and    then   prom]>tly    for- 
got  it. 
Kempton    began    as    a    labor 
columnist  and  it  is  in  his  writ- 
ing about  labor  unions  that  his 
di^aopointnM'nt     at><)ut     niiddle- 
agt'd     America     comt's     ttirough 
ino^t     cUv*rly       In     July,     1953. 
Tony  Anastasia  decided  to  save 
the    n^^n'.bers    of    th^    Rr«»oklyn 
loftiifslioren^en  i      union      from 
their   leader  Joseph   Ryan    At  a 
local  meeting  held  to  begin  the 
Anastasia  campaign. 

The  chairman  called  for  a 
resolution  Someone  in  the 
rroted  moved  that  all  our-' 
ond  then  stopitcd  in  confu- 
sion having  forgotten  his 
•rrtpt  It  has  been  so  long 

since    a    rank -and- filer    has 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  mo- 
tion   in     Brooklyn    that    you 
could    hardly    erp^'rf    him    to 
avoid   an   attack    of    lockjaw. 
Tb^re    IK    n>r»re     much    more. 
Murray  Kemptoo'i  b>eat  is  Am- 
erica   and    he    covers     it    from 
San   Francisco's  Cow   Palace  U» 
the    Boslon    Garden,    afltd    from 
WiUie      May*      in       ttoe      Polo 
Grounds   to    the    An>erican   So- 
ciolocical     AMVcialion     at     tJhe 
Slatler  Hiiton    Thrau^    it    all. 
he  keeps  alive  the  traditioa  Ar- 
thtir    SchiestiHCer.    Jr     referred 
U    zs    'that    Gf    no*    »erw«»t»nf 
anyone  to  get  away  with  any- 
thing "    Our    biochemists   could 
do  worse  than  to  find  the  drug 
that   would    prevent    all    future 
generation*  from  growing  mid- 
dle agtsl 


(Contintied  from  Page  7) 

the  few  things  I  have  seen 
(Roy)  completely  unreasonable 
about.  .  .  .  Roy  was  next  to 
quitting  the  committee.  He 
thought  I  had  gone  back  on 
the  committee  .  .  "  So  this 
was  Cohn's  show.  That's  why, 
in  the  film,  when  we  see  Mc- 
Carthy conducting  a  low,  un- 
derhanded character  assassina- 
tion of  a  young  lawyer  (who 
has  absolutely  no  connection 
with  the  case)  from  the  oflRce 
of  the  artful  counsel  of  the 
Army,  Joseph  Welch,  we  also 
see  Roy  Cohn  shaking  his  head 
in  dismay.  Cohn  not  only 
senses  defeat  because  his  boss 
has  gone  too  far,  but  also  be- 
cause McCarthy  has  strayed 
too  far  away  from  the  subject 
in   question — Schine. 

It  is  regrettable  that  de  An- 
tonio and  Talbot  feel  that  the 
best  possible  length  of  a  movie 
is  90  minutes.  Point  of  Order 
should  have  been  longer.  A 
few  more  interesting  and  valu- 
able episodes  could  have  been 
added.  For  instance,  Schine's 
own  testimony  should  have 
been  shown,  since  the  hearings 
centered  around  this  character. 
Schine  was  a  first-rate  ass,  only 
to  be  compared  with  the  in- 
competent Secretary  Stevens, 
who  never  once  failed  to  neg- 
lect the  dignity  of  his  office, 
while  smiling  at  his  accuaors, 
or  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  acting 
chairman  of  the  investigating 
subcocnmittee.  who  only  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  bark  of 
the  Wisconsin  bulldog. 

Committee   Fist   Figkt 

Also  notably  missing  wa«  a 
gem  of  a  scene  on  the  subject 
of  the  misguided  private. 
Schine  had  written  a  plan  for 
psychological  warfare  against 
Communism  which  was  a  pile 
of  disjointed  irrelevancies  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  gray  flan- 
nel soot.  Senator  Henry 
(Scoop)  Jackson  read  it  aloud 
to  an   hysterical  audience    And 


to  explain  Schine's  proposed 
use  of  pin-ups  to  defeat  Com- 
munist propaganda  with  propa- 
ganda, the  old  witch-hunter  had 
to  surrender  a  broad  smile. 
But  Cohn  was  enraged.  He  ran 
up  to  the  table  and  threatened 
Jackson  that  he  would  "get 
him"  at  the  next  session.  At 
this  time,  the  28-year-old  coun- 
sel for  the  Democratic  minor- 
ity of  the  subcommittee,  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  told  Cohn  to 
take  his  threats  to  McCarthy. 
Cohn  responded,  in  legal  fash- 
ion, "Do  you  want  to  fight?" 
But  the  senators,  having  been 
trained  for  such  occasions, 
quickly  separated  the  two 
antagonists. 

Tlic  Characters 

But,   on   the  whole,   the   film 
was  well  done,  and  the  charac- 
ters    understood     their     parts. 
Senators  Stuart  Symington  and 
John     McClellan    showed    how 
after  a  few  years  of  silent  suf- 
fering  on   McCarthy's   commit- 
tee, they  managed  to  fight  back. 
They   demonstrated    their   abil- 
ity to  aid  in  the  vanquishing  of 
the     witch-hunter,     destroying 
his  "image  "   before  the  nation. 
We    see    Ray   Jenkins,    counsel 
for     the     committee,     question 
witnesses  as   if   he  were   ques- 
tioning    Tennessee     murderers 
and  moonshiners  as  he  was  ac- 
customed   to    do.    There's    also 
Joseph    Welch    bringing    some 
humor  to  the  hearings  with  his 
legal  wit.  while  he  appears  as 
the   national  hero   in  his  face- 
to- face  combat  with  McCarthy. 

The  ending  of  the  film  is 
marvelous.  As  Symington  ad- 
journs the  session,  ignoring 
McCarthy's  protest,  the  audi- 
ence files  out  l>ehind  him,  leav- 
ing McCarthy  alone  still  pro- 
testing— a  scene  vaguely  remi- 
niscent of  Bryan's  last  cries  of 
fundamentalism  at  the  Scop^ 
trial  From  a  3.000-page  script 
de  Antonio  and  Talbot  have 
pulled  together  the  highlights 
of    this    73  act    farce,    and    they 


Open  House 
Rules 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

Environment  Committee  delib- 
erated whether  "to  resign  from 
the  committee  in  protest  of  the 
breach  of  faith  or  to  remain  on 
the  committee  in  spite  of  it» 
futile  existence."  The  Commit- 
tee had  been  establistied  pri- 
marily to  consider  changes  in 
parietal  rules.  The  studenU 
decided  to  remain  on  the  com- 
mittee because  "resignation 
would  at  best  only  demonstrate 
indignation.  .  .  .  (and  that)  the 
burden  of  ignoring  it  will  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Admin- 
istration —  and  its  very  exist- 
ence should  serve  as  a  source 
of  embarrassment." 
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(C<*niin%^ed  from  Page  4> 
uv-  tyt  even  two  nuclear  weap- 
o*is     Implied  in   th^s  position,   I 
wfmid    -wggest.    is    the    concept 
•I  escalation  and  therefore  does 
moi  deserve  Dr    Brennan's  term. 
*'jumplistir  ■■    M^re    of    a    "sim- 
^e  ramded"    view,    in    which    I 
agree  wtih    the   speaker,   is  the 
second    one    which    takes    the 
emsting    forces    of    both    coun-- 
Irtes,    MJbiracts    one    from    the 
other,  with  the  couotry  holding 
IH«-    excess    being     proclaimed 
|»M»   "winner  ■•    .n  the  th<^   po- 
Htical    view,    the    "Air    P'orce 
teoys"  have  discarded  the  term 
•*w»n'    and  liave  substituted  the 
word    "prevail  "    The    Weatem 
(US)     technical     development, 
considered    by    these   peopAe   to 
lie  superior,  c^nables  the  US  to 
attack  and  thereby  disarm  the 
US3M.  The  fIS.  mtter  ttiese  at- 
UciKs.  U  said  lo  "preirail.-  re- 
fardless  of  the  dawgg  done 
icHnesticaUy.  What  «liemiiitar]r 
man  Vttea  do  is  an  unaosfpered 


question  and,  I  Jhink,  ■  rea*>fi 
ta  call  this  "simple-minded." 
also  The  fourth  group,  called 
by  the  speaker  the  McNamara 
School  (after  the  present  Sec- 
reUry  of  E>efenae).  holds  the 
"ascending  deterrence"  view. 
This  does  not  call  for  a  "win" 
as  does  the  second,  but  is  cloae 
to  the  idea  of  limited  strategic 
retaliation,  when  a  reapooae  o* 
nuclear  forces  is  poasible  In 
cases  of  extreme  aggression. 
The  last  position  is  that  of  finite 
deterrence,  which  uses  no  nu- 
clear weapons  at  all  in  aggres- 
sion, but  are  reserved  lor  de- 
fensive purpo»€?s  only. 

As  far  as  Dr  Brennan  goes, 
he  is  very  thorough,  but  I 
n»k(ht  suggest  that  sotvie  c«n- 
sideration  be  giv«A  to  a  sixth 
view:  no  aggressioB  at  ail.  I 
am  aoly  asking  far  this  aa 
something  ta  be  thought  atKHit. 
and  to  fuMe  palicy-makers  la- 
ward  the  ultimate  goal  of  peace. 
TbU  end  could  he  lost  sigtkt  «< 
te  ana-sided  diai  wsiiaaa  at  mili- 
tary  posaikHiitles. 
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•   A     long-simmering    conflict    tee    (HKC),   and   Northwestern 

over  alleged  discriminatory  ad-   director  of  admissions  C.  Wil- 

missions  policies  at  Northwest     li«ini  Reiley. 

ern  University  has  erupted  into        Charges  of  religious  discrim- 

a    full-scale    war.    Combatants   Ination  in  Northwestern  admis- 

are     the     Daily     Northwestern    sions  policies  were  made  public 

newspaper,   the  NU   student   in  the  January  30  issue  of  the 

aenate  human  relations  commit-   Daily  Northwestern. 

, Lajj  Tuesday.  Feb.  11,  Daily 

news  editor  Al  From  phoned 
the  adn^issions  office  for  per- 
mission to  see  the  records. 
Reiley  threatened  From  with 
the  withdrawal  of  scholarship 
aid. 

"I'm  going  to  have  your 
scholarship  investigated  to  see 
why  a  student  at  this  univer- 
sity is  able  to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  you,"  Reiley  threatened. 
He  also  blasted  the  Daily  North- 
western, stating,  "All  you  peo- 
p)le  do  is  tear  down  the  univer- 
sity. I  wonder  if  you  have  the 
right  to  stay  here." 

Meanwhile,  university  sour- 
ces report  that  admissions  di- 
rector Reiley  may  be  admis- 
sions director  no  more  before 
the  battle  ends. 

•  The  Stanford  Daily  re- 
ports that  "the  University  (of 
California)  curtly  turned  down 
the  application  of  several  hun- 
dred men  to  fill  the  vacancies 
created  in  the  wonten's  dorm." 
•  Scandal  erupted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  recent- 
ly when  it  was  discovered  that 
a  fraternity  had  shown  a  por- 
nographic film  in  its  house 

The  news  of  the  film  was 
temporarily  supressed  by  the 
dean  of  students  who  found  the 
film  being  shown  Jan  6  Dean 
Edward  C  McGuire  told  the 
Beacon,  student  newspaper  at 
the  university,  that  the  paper 
might  be  put  under  strict  uni- 


Boycott 

(Citntinued  from  Page  5) 
School,  on  Shirley  Street,  was 
marked  out  as  a  predominantly 
white  school  Without  any 
change  in  school  district  boun- 
ilaries,  1  was  told,  children 
were  transferred  arbitrarily 
from  tJje  Emerson  School  to  the 
Mason  School  Negro  parents 
who  attempted  to  enroll  chil- 
dren at  the  Emerson  School 
were  told  that  it  was  filled, 
while  white  parents  were  ac- 
commodated. One  mother  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  send  her 
fourth -grader  to  the  Emerson 
School  must  annually  go  down- 
town to  renew  a  special  permit 
for  this  "privilege  '  despite  the 
fact  that  the  girl  won  the 
"bc/h>o1  spirit  award"  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  Mason  School 
has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  cus- 
todial institution  where,  so  I 
am  told,  children  are  treated 
without  regard  for  their  indi- 
vidual needs  —  and  sometimes 
beaten. 

The  great  majority  of  these 
people  supported  the  stay  out. 
But  they  did  so  from  anger  ra- 
ther than  from  hope  T\w  stay- 
*>ut  will  not  get  them  out  of 
the  slums  —  and  they  know  it. 


Science 


(Continued  from  Page  3} 
to  our  original  definition  of  sci- 
entists and  politicians  (Szil- 
ard's  Dolphins).  A  politician 
asks  "Why?"  only  because  the 
question  "Is  it  true?"  has  al- 
ready been  answered  by  the 
scientists.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  science  is  at  a  lower  level, 
but  that  it  cannot  solve  prob- 
lems that  deal  with  unprov- 
able ideas,  cross -purposes,  or 
unpredictabilities.  Science,  for 
example,  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  military  tactics,  but  it 
cannot  determine  the  problems 
as  to  who  our  enemy  is  and 
when  we  should  fight.  Policy 
questions  must  not  be  left  to 
the  scientific  method,  for  they 
deal  with  the  type  of  variable 
that  cannot  be  fed  into  an  equa- 
tion. 

Science  and  government  have 
certainly  l)ecome  intertwined 
in  our  present  society.  How- 
ever, boundaries  must  be 
drawn.  Science  must  not  im- 
pose its  techniques  upon  social 
sciences  or  they  will  become 
more  partial  in  their  vic^w  of 
reality.  Conversely,  politics 
must  never  attempt  to  define 
scientific  truths  to  suit  political 
exigencies.  Dean  Price  has  de- 
fined these  borders,  and  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  renvaining 
speakers  in  the  series  to  con- 
sider these  borders  and  explore 
the  areas  where  they  overlap  or 
come  into  conflict. 


Dropouts 
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Superman 


versify  control  ii  the  story  were 
printed. 

The  scandal  finally  broke  in 
the  Providence  Journal,  which 
charged  the  dean  with  censor- 
ship. 

Margo  Matarese,  editor  of 
the  Beacon,  later  decided  to 
print  the  whole  story.  McGuire 
admitted  he  "probably  hand- 
led this  thing  incorrectly." 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


(Conti^>ued  from  Po<}e  7) 
l<K>k.s  the  part  of  a  Jewish  ban- 
dit    \^AX\     .vif!''    ?'f''n*'"=     s:<»rT»«'    *'XC<'1- 

It-nt  )in«'s  inio  oblivion  Cbris- 
lilit'  llM»mcl^  «iu«j.>  iiiiu  n'  i"<- 
roh>  of  Mrs  Whitefield  who 
fhould  have  b  f  e  n  inefTcttual. 
but  who  turns  out  frankly  bit- 
ter and  spiteful  Virginia  Ki.ser 
is  a  brilliant  Violet,  and  would 
have  turned  in  a  flawless  per- 
formance if  .she  hadn't  tripped 
over  her  umbrella  after  deliv- 
ering her  major  speech  Duke 
Farley  s  brogue  falls  down  in 
ftpot.s  but  he  takes  a  stock-char- 
acter —  the  self-made  Auit-ri- 
can  capitalist  —  and  makes  him 
credible  Edward  Bishop,  as  his 
son  Hector  Ji  w<  uld  have  been 
better  suited  io  a  odi  lmi<  -i»]m«|^ 
quartet  'Enry  S  t  r  a  k  e  r,  the 
cockney  chaufTeur,  is  a  small 
but  important  role  for  which 
Terrenee  Currier  is  well-cast, 
and  Norma  Leary  delivers  her 
handful  of  lines  as  Miss  Rams- 
den  adequately 

Director  Michrei  Murray  was 
faithful  to  Shaw's  outline  for 
staging  and  casting  the  play 
runs  more  or  less  as  it  reads. 
Th«  KVjjH'rnatural  effects  of  the 
dream  sequc  nee  in  Act  111  are 
a  bit  clumsy  but  otherwise 
Murray  has  used  the  three 
sided  stage  to  its  best  ad  van 
tage 

Man   and   Superman    is   time 
less  theatre    The  Chaii^s  Play 
house  revival  is  as  fresh  today 
as  the  original  jH-rfoi  rnancH*  was 
sixty  years  ago  or  as  a  produc 
tion  .^ixty  years  from  now  wiH 
be.  It  will  remain  relevant  both 
as  a  Drilliant  philosophy  and  as 
brilliant  comedy   until  tht^   ad- 
vent of  the  superman 


A  Modern  Fable 


<Co-nt}nvet\  fron%  Page  2) 

And  .s<H)n,  even  those  wiio 
most  loved  the  ".s<igar  gover- 
nor '  had  to  be  convinced  that 
he  had  changed  Almost  every 
month  some  new  decree  was 
nailed  lo  the  wall  of  the  Town 
Hall,  mMToe  new  freedom  was 
taken  away,  some  little  piece 
of  creativity  and  happiness  was 
chipjjed  off.  Not  just  the  elders 
sufTored,  but  the  young  folk. 
too  They  could  not  print  what 
they  wished  to  any  more,  they 
fr^iilr)  r>ot  vp^ak  aloud  about 
•the  wrong  things",  they  ccmid 
liot  meet  frc  'y  with  one  an- 
oiher. 

iy»ey,  ioo.  were  stifled  Their 
lives  we-e  made  like  open 
doors,  j»n<l  they  cease-d  lo  thrive, 
they  ceased  to  love  and  lo  be 
happy,  they  ceased,  indeed,  to 
exist. 

Then,  one  day.  the  governor 
placed  anoilit-i  iiK«»«iv~  ^ccr^e 
on  the  wall  of  Town  Hall  In  it, 
he  explained  why  he  had  stifled 
the  lives  of  the  townspeople  by 
taking  away  so  many  of  their 
rights  He  said  in  his  proclama- 
tion: 

■It  is  true  that  Siednarb  was 
^espt^cled  as  a  small  cotnmunity 
of  free  and  intelligent  folk  We 
did  thrive,  in  our  way  But  now 
wc-  mu.'^t  t>econr>e  amh«lH)u«v  W»' 
inusl  aspire  to  greater  things 
We  must  tx-come  large  and  rich, 
and  we  can  only  do  this  by  be* 
ing  like  other  large  and  rich 
towns.      We    must    all    sacrifice 


Editorial 


our  fr»^ftor7i  and  our  happint'ss, 
so  that  the  other,  larger  towns 
will  reccjgniz*'  us  and  trade  with 
us,  and  so  that  rich  men  will 
give  many  yale^i  (for  this  was 
the  name  of  the  currency  in 
that  country)   to  us 

"Please  do  not  protest.  It  will 
do  no  good.  1  know  what  is  best 
for  our  town  1  ha\e  b«^en  here 
far  longer  than  any  of  you.  1 
know  tiiat  it  is  your  fre<xiom 
and  growth  that  I  am  bartering 
away,  but  in  a  few  year.s,  you 
will  look  back  and  be  glad  that 
I  have  done  this  Just  think  of 
Ivow  r.ianj'  h^rvwrd*  und  prince- 
tons  and  columbias  (these  were 
the  names  of  the  three  chief 
crops)  will  go  flowing  out  of 
our  tow^n  And  we  will  becon»e 
big,  and  like  the  other  big 
towns,  we  will  t)ecome  famous 
throughout  our  continent.  And 
you    will    all    be    rich    and    fa- 

But  a  strange  thing  began  to 
happen  Many  of  the  best  pco 
pie  in  Siednarb  did  not  heed 
the  governor's  words  They  sad- 
ly shook  their  heads,  took  up 
their  families  and  possessions, 
and  went  away  from  Siednarb. 
Even  many  of  those  that  stayed 
for  several  more  years,  eventu- 
ally left 

And  they  all  tried  Vo  forget 
Sieonarh  T*r,pv  n*>'"»-  a\t ■■,^-:i^f\ 
a  wiin  iheir  children  (much 
le*?  vTvi  their  children  back 
there),  they  never  came  back, 
they  never  traded,  tney  never 
gave  to  Siednarb.  But  the  ones 
who  remembered  their  'sugar 
governor"  as  he  had  used  to  be. 
and  Siednarb  as  a  wonderful 
and  free  and  creative  place,  as 
it  used  to  be.  these  people  could 
not  iielp  biit  shed  a  tear  over 
what  such  a  town  was,  and 
what  it  had  become  But  rest 
assured  that  their  children 
never  heard  the  word  Siednarb 
mentioned,  n'^ver  heard  about 
the  "sugar  governor",  and  what 


(Continued  from,  Front  Page) 
that  the  student  chooses  to 
leave  the  university  and  dis- 
continue his  college  career.  Of 
the  120  in  this  category  over 
the  past  fiive  years,  44  were 
sophomores,  41  were  ^...niors, 
19  were  freshmen,  and  16  were 
seniors.  Twelve  students,  eight 
sophomores,  two  juniors,  and 
two  seniors,  sought  and  were 
granted  re-admission. 

"Personal"  was  the  reason 
of  47  withdrawals  and  "per- 
sonal" combined  with  some- 
thing else  as  the  reason  for  an 
additional  16.  "Marriage"  was 
the  reason  given  by  18  stu- 
dents, "medical"  was  given  by 
an  additional  18,  and  21  stu- 
dents stated  "no  reason  given." 
The  report  notes:  "It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  reasons  given  for 
voluntary  withdrawal  are 
neither  consistent  nor  informa- 
tive."  It  later  suggests  possible 
changes. 

In    order    to    qualify    for    re 
admission  a  student  must  have 
the    "approval    of    the    Medical 
Department,"    ".    .    .   must    pre 
sent   evidence   to   the   Commit- 
tee   of    sufficient    stability    and 
motivation  to  complete  the  re- 
quirentents  for  the  degree, 
(and)     must    present    evidence 
that  he  is  capable  of  fully  par- 
ticipating  in  school   activities  " 
There  are  19  such  criteria. 

The  bulk  of  the  71  transfers 
to   other    universities    and    col- 
leges  canw    in    the    sophomore 
(26    transfers)    and   junior    (33 
transfers)  classes.    There  were. 
during    the    five    years    of    the 
survey,  only  five  freshman  and 
seven     senior     transfers.      The 
University   of  Chicago   l«-d    the 
list    of    schools    with    five    stu 
dents,     followed     by     Barnard 
Columbia,     six;     University     of 
California.       Berkeley.      four; 
University       of       Pennsylvania 
five;    and    University    of    Michi 
gan.    thre*'      No    university    was 


absence  for  117  students  was 
one  year;  26  planned  a  part  of 

semester,  65  planned  one  se- 
mester. 17  proposed  one  semes- 
ter and  part  of  a  second,  and  2 
planned  two  years. 

"Personal"  was  the  reason 
given  by  68  students,  and  "per- 
sonal" combined  with  some- 
thing else  for  an  additicmal  21. 
Sixty-five  wanted  to  study  else- 
where for  a  while,  39  gave 
"medical"  or  "personal-njed- 
ical,"  12  were  miscellaneous, 
and  25  gave  no  reason. 

Of  the  total  518  who  left, 
only  134  applied  for  admission 
and  124  were  acc*epted.  This 
leaves  394  students,  especially 
the  134  on  leaves  of  abs*'nce. 
The  total  leaves  for  the  past 
two  years  was  131.  and  52  re- 
turned last  year.  However  the 
report  notes;  "Figures  of  stu- 
dents applying  for  re  admis- 
sion or  termination  or  their 
Ieav#»  of  absence  can  not  be 
strictly  compared  with  the 
number  of  sludenls  wI»o  have 
left  Returning  .'students  may 
have  left  prior  to  July  1958,  .  .  , 
Similarly,  students  who  have 
left  during  the  past  year  may 
not  have  the  opp<jrtunity  to 
seek  permission  to  register." 
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iioiii^^:    by    ^^    student.s,    and    3 
students     went     to     medical 
!*chool.        Students       were       nol 
asked  to  gi\c  reasons  for  iiaiis 
ferring. 

A     leave     of     at)sence     m«'aiis 
that   the   student   is   leaving   thr 
university    for    a    stated    period 
of    tinr»e    with    intention    of    re 
turning      The    sophomore    class 
had    105   leaves,   the  juniors  74 
leaves,  the  seniors  27.   and   the 
freshmen   21      Ninety  nine   .stu 
dents    re-applied   for   admission 
and    ninety-three   were    accept 
ed.    Fifty  four  of  tho«!**   return- 
ing %«»crc  junior*     Th*»  planned 
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Elections 
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Resalts  of  ExccmUvc  Btkrd 
Electiaas 

President —  Steve  Mora;  385. 
Joel  Stein;  331.  Atwtentions;  28 

Vice  President  —  Albert 
Shar  ran  unopposed;  there  was 
no  official  tally  of  his  votes 

Treasurer  —  Frank  Bloch; 
390.  Elli  Mills;  206,  Absten 
lions;   148. 

Secretary  -  There  wa??  no 
one  running  for  the  ofT.^  e  at  the 
time  of  the  elections  but  in  a 
•cpv',  iui  t  icviiv-^jJ.  lo  !>*•  .".  *  i 
Thursday,  Vicki  Hammer  66 
will  run  against  Mari'yn  ShufT 
man  '65. 
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(Continued  from  Puge  2) 
twecn  boy  and  girl  is  inherently  immoral,  and  that  such  a 
Xuoniip  must  be  impinged  upon,  or  evil  will  occun 
But  we  wouW  wk  the  admin istmtioii:  Are  dincusmons  «f 
esthetics  or  intellectual  matters,  liatenmg  to  miisic,  or 
SnrP<^trv.  are  these  things  limited  to  boys  with  boys  l^^^^^^.f^ 
and  girls  with  girls?  Would  the  administration  like  to  see  y^^r^  were  those  that  re- 
itji  *»tud«*nL^  forced  to  have  llws^e  experiences— which  are  mained  And  the  town  did  grow 
Its  students  ^^'^^.  "'  "*^^.  ..  ^  m^idj^mir  studies— "be-  richer  at  first.  But  these  people 
as  much,  or  ai^re  important,  than  academic  stuaies       oe    ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  meaninfi- 

hind"  Of)en  doors?  ,  „      .  j  !««    a'>d    empty     things.     And 

These  are  only  some  of  the  many  fallacies  and  errors  siebnarb  became  grown   over 
in  judgment  involved  in  this  ^^modification".  We  feel,  for  with    weeds,    and    all    green 
Se'^kTof  our -outside  imaged  which  cannot  but  be  da^  S^di^S^iei"^'  """   "" 
aged  by  this  irrational  and  biM-kward-looking  dw-mmn,  as  «^^  one  d^.  Siebnarto  dis 
^i«B  as  for  the  students*  own  growth  as  human  beiiifs,  apD««red. 
tiMtt  thiB  •'■MKHfwation''  roust  be  revoked.  And  no  one  nwembered  it. 
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(Conrinu^d  from  Page  2> 

WMiidy  ll«*aii 

T»»e  two  most  important  f  ac- 
tions Student  Council  should 
handle  are:  1)  How  to  deal 
(.succei,jifully)  with  the  admin- 
istration. 2)  How  to  solve  the 
problem  of  social  activities  on 
campus;  and  especially  how  to 
solve  the  problem  of  lack  of 
interest  in  the  Brandeis  club 
program. 

How  to  deal  with  the  admin- 
istration (successfully)  is  a 
tricky  busint"^ss  as  anyone  who 
has  talked  to  I>ean  Morrissey 
will  tell  you  Last  Friday  I 
went  to  the  Dean  to  see  if  I 
could  get  some  straight  an- 
swers al)out  Fresha\an  segrega- 
ttori.  housing  in  general,  the 
trimester  progran\  and  parietal 
hours  The  answers  came,  'xit 
they  were  vague.  On  Jie  ques- 
tion of  freshman  segregation  1 
was  told  by  Dean  Morrissey 
thjt  despite  the  numlx*r  of  dis- 
advantages of  the  frt*s»unan 
quad,  certain  positive  steps 
might  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove it  Well  now.  positive  is 
a  very  l)road  word  and  1  wasn  t 
sure  what  he  meant  by  it.  1 
a-sked  him.  and  my  answer  as 
1(1  llic  form  ol  this  all  revealing 
statement  "The  administration 
niiglil    have    taken    greater    in 


teresi      m      the 


freshman  "      It 


seems  to  m*-  thai  these  1  nd  of 
double  talking,  general  an- 
sw.-rs  are  not  very  enlighten- 
ing For  example,  on  the  ques- 
tion ^>f  parietal  hours  —  we 
talked  around  the  issues  in- 
volvt'd  for  a  while  until  tinally 
I  >aid  to  l>ean  Morrissey  "what 
it  ri*ally  comes  down  to  is  that 
I  think  sex  is  a  right"  No," 
s,«i  1  th«*  Dean  [>oli1ely  st-x  is 
not    a   right,   it  s  a  privilege.  '   at 

t  » .         ; .~  ♦       »-.  , ,       k^ ...  .» n  n        ♦  ->       A  >■        .  •  > 

n»«"  pictures  on  pajnn  of  the 
outside  world  on  the  right,  him- 
self '  anguishingly  caught  in  the 
mild  let  and  the  student  lx>dy 
on  the  left  The  pictures  seamed 
to  intimate  that  somehow  this 
oiitsifle  world  had  to  l>e  dealt 
with  even  at  the  exr>ense  of  the 
ide  Js  of  Uie  university  On  this 
siibjtH-t  I  was  also  told  that  1  ."> 
year  s  ago  a  nice,  freslnnan 
woman  would  not  1h'  sitting  in 
a  l>'ans  f>ffice  distussing  ^'x 
h  wooid  nevi-r  have  rnU-red 
h.T  mind  .At  which  t>oint,  feel- 
in^  U-rribly  Kuilty  alK>ut  j^ime- 
[low  aMiratmk?  my  feminine 
T<*\*'     I   left    for  Soc    S<M     cla.ss 

But  its  this  kind  of  nonsen.se. 
this  kiri'l  of  vagiK'n.'vs  thai  emi- 
n  •''•>    tr  >m    the    miouIIi.s    of   our 
a.lmiMi>lrator>    that    makes    it 
rath.-r   difficult   to   know   where 
WM'    stand      What     we     need    on 
S'iHi«'nt   Council   arr   more  jmn)- 
pl»'    t.»    ^o    in    and    question    and 
b<.tti«M    Uie    hell    out    of    the    a<i- 
ministration    until     w»-    gel    the 
afi>w<Ts      I'm     not     saying    that 
w«'    shoiildnt    Ix'    able    to    com- 
protnis*'     with     the     administra- 
tion     Obviously,     the     adminis 
trati  »n    has    certain    obligations 
to   ttir    peoph-    who    sup{>-»rt    this 
university,    aui    well     as    to     the 
Mffid'^nt    l>-tiy.    T5ut    before    Wx: 
corTipromis*».   T   fliink    we're    en- 
t'.tlefl   to  know  what    word^  like 
"fiKt-iitive   intf'rest    m   the   FVesh- 
man   class,  ■   and     sex   is  a  priv- 

On  my  second  p^jint.  How  to 
j-rjlve  the  problem  of  social 
artivifies  nnd  the  lack  of  inter- 
est in  Brandt-is  clubs,  I  have 
Sj'Vt'ral  suggestions  First,  let  us 
grant  that  the  .s<^>cial  c<)mmittee 
9%  it  Stands  now  is  a  falure  I 
am  in  favor  of  making  the 
dorm  the  <K>cial  unit  and  allo- 
cating a  substantial  amount  of 
ni<»ney  to  each  dorm  so  that 
they  ran  function  individually 
I  think  these  social  functions 
should  Vx'  run  through  an  inter- 
donn  rotnmittef*  with  the  aid  of 
class  officers  and  co-ordinated 
hv  a  representative  from  Stu- 
dent Couneil  This  means  that 
dorrr..^  v'lii  (  arrv  on  social  func- 
tions wiihin  t/hr>m.«»elves  and  It 
also  make!?  possible  a  large. 
Iirboo!"'ido  function  if  that's 
^f^ti'irr^.-i      The     rorrimitf*»o     a<»     it 

glands     now     headed     by     two 


members  from  student  council 
can  not  possibly  know  Uie  in- 
terests of  all  tile  dorms.  An 
inter-dorm  council  is  directly 
related  to  the  people  in  the 
dorms  and  have  their  interests 
in  mind.  You  may  ask  what 
about  the  students  who  wish 
to  work  on  social  committee 
but  are  not  on  the  inter-dorm 
council?  They  may  sign  up  to 
work  on  social  functions  with 
the  Student  Council  representa- 
tive who  oversees  the  whole 
structure. 

Ttie  clubs  on  Brandeis  are 
the  direct  responsibiiiiy  of  the 
Vice  president  of  Student  Coun- 
cil, w'e  have  thirty-tive  clubs 
at  BrarKieis  of  which  approxi- 
mately ten  function  well.  I 
think  the  fault  lies  with  the 
publicity  committee  as  well  as 
the  club  presidents.  The  publi- 
city committee  prints  notices 
for  the  Gazette  and  hangs  up 
signs  arourtd  campus  about 
various  clubs,  but  unless  you're 
vitally  interested  in  the  club 
you  will  not  attend  meetings 
by  reading  a  little  notice  about 
It.  What  is  ne^*ded  is  the  con- 
slant  "making  of  rounds"  by 
club  presidents  to  the  various 
dorms  to  speak  personally  to 
people  about  their  clubs;  not 
once  a  year  in  September,  but 
at  various  times  throughout  the 
year.  Also,  club  presidents 
make  reports  of  their  doings  to 
Student  Council  only  at  budget 
time  This  is  not  enough.  Peri- 
odically, t>erhaps  every  two 
months,  the  club  presidents 
should  be  obliged  to  report  to 
Student  Council  on  what  they 
are  doing  and,  in  turn.  Student 
Council  must  keep  the  student 
body  informed  by  n»eans  of  a 
column  in  the  Justice  By 
changing  the  structure  of  the 
s<x-ial  committee  and  by  mak- 
ing the  clubs  liave  more  person- 
al contact  with  the  entire  stu- 
dent l>ody.  I  feel  we  will  Ix" 
iK'tter  able  to  overcome  the  so- 
i  ailed  'apathy"  on  the  Bran- 
deis campus  I  feel  that  these 
changes  can  best  l>e  accom 
piisntHi  t-h rough  student  council 

Jane  Mark  '67 

A  number  of  student  stated 
their  image  of  Brandeis  is 
crumbling  well,  images  don't 
crumble  What  they  do  is  fade, 
and  a  fading  image  is  not  about 
to  carry  a  whole  university  with 
it  We  must  realize  there's  more 
to  Brandeis  than  its  lil>erality, 
but  that  now  there's  less  to 
Brandeis  The  wave  of  trans- 
fers" IS  quite  irrational  consi- 
dering all  that's  left;  what  it 
does  indicate,  is  that  we  have 
to  evaluate  what  we  have  left 
in  terms  of  that  part  of  Bran- 
deis the  administration  has 
forced  to  leave 

By  eliminating  lil>erality.  our 
blue  bloodt»d  administration 
made  one  mistake  puritans 
aren't  worth  a  damn  when  they 
degenerate  into  censors  Last 
years  attempt  to  review  stu- 
dent publications  still  retained 
a  desire  for  decency,  but  not 
allowing  .social  intercourse  for 
fear  of  any  other  kind,  and  put- 
ting a  foot  dov/n  where  there's 
no  real  trouble  af«H)t.  is  not  at 
all  part  of  any  tradition  they 
may   be   trying   to   uphold 

y.L  rjj  vy  a  n  I  .-»  to  pies»erve 
the  university  as  it  was  in  its 
'  g(K>d  old  d«:'s  '  —  that  would 
be  just  as  atavistic  as  this  new 
plan  (winch  :«  atavistii.  con- 
sidering the  general  trend  to 
lil>eralism  in  the  Ivy  League), 
but  cutting  parietals  to  almost 
nothing,  with  the  intent  to 
yield  '  up  a  few  more  hours 
after  negotiation,  is  downright 
political,  and  no  form  of  prog- 
gress  I've  ever  heard  of. 

Consider  the  situation  Bran- 
deis students  do  most  of  their 
dating  intra-college — on  wt*ek- 
ends  the  majority  of  us  are 
right  here  In  an  inbred  atmos- 
phere, which  is  relatively  im- 
mobile due  to  the  train  and  bus 
inconvenience,  there  has  to  be 
somewhere  for  small  groups  to 
retain  their  ind-viduahty — and 
you  can't  do  anything  terriDly 
imlnii#»  in  Sherman  Lounge  or 
the  Snack  Bar.  Sex,  sir.  is  not 
unique  and  doesn't  distinguish 
the  student,  but  listening  to 
Vivaldi,  discussing  Hierony- 
mous  Elosch,  or  generally  cut- 
ting up  in  one's  own  inimitable 


way,  certainly  is.  To  reduce 
residence  councilors  to  abbots, 
instead  of  keepers  of  the  peace, 
puts  them  in  an  awkward  po- 
sition too.  1  don't  think  you 
can  homogenize  Brandeis  by 
mixing  it  up  —  it  will  just  set- 
tle into  quiet  desperation  and 
finally  attract  a  different  type 
of  student,  a  type  at  least  some 
of  us  fear. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
the  evidence  of  campus  corrup- 
tion be  presented,  and  that  a 
different  solution  be  sought.  At 
any  rate,  the  projected  solution 
is  not  a  turning  point  in  Bran- 
deis history;  it  is  either  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end.  in  the  sense 
that  unless  we  work  out  some- 
thing else,  Brandeis  will  be  an 
anachronism  almost  overnight. 

Sandra  Sherman  '<>7 


Elsewhere 

^Conftnued  /rf»Tn  Page  9) 

•  Editorial  in  the  Michigan 
State  News: 

"The  grant  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  on  campus  is  the 
first  such  grant  awarded  to  a 
university. 

The  needs  of  the  expanding 
University  community  were 
considered  vital  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  approval  of  the 
grant  may  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive of  MSU's  growing  reputa- 
tion as  a  center  of  learning 
vital  to  the  nation's  develop- 
ment." 

•  Preliminary  hearings  were 
t>egun  a  week  ago  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California 
on  what  action  to  take  against 
20  members  of  Beta  Theta  Pi 
fraternity  w  h  o  broke  up  a 
wrestling  match  with  a  barrage 
of  eggs  and  tomatoes 

The     fraternity      men      lK>m 
barded     wrestlers     during     the 
Brass    Knuckles    Championship 
at    the   Olympic   Auditorium    in 


More  than  100  patrons  were 
siK)tted  with  egg  and  tomato 
stains 


Bod,  Bod  nic 

Also  playini{  currently  in 
Boston  (at  the  Boston  Cin- 
erama), is  a  colossal  Hollywood 
money-waster  called  "It's  A 
Mad,  Mad,  Mad,  Mad  World". 
The  producers  prove  the  point 
of  their  title  best  simply  in  hav- 
ing had  the  chance  to  make  this 
cinematic  horror.  For  some 
three  and-a-half  hours,  the  au- 
dience is  subjected  to  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  spectacles  since 
"Cleopatra".  A  melange  of  big- 
named  stars  (Milton  Berle,  Sid 
Ceasar,  Phil  Silvers,  et.  al)  go 
through  the  motions  of  an 
absurd  treasure-hunt,  find 
themselves  in  unbelievable. 
and  relatively  un-hilarious  sit- 
uations, and,  in  general,  make 
fools  of  themselves.  But  then, 
who  wouldn't  do  the  same  when 
the  "buried  treasure"  consists 
of  a  highly  lucrative  Hollywood 
contract? 

The    Winner 

I  would  scarcely  atteiupt  to 
approximately  1k)w  much  Mad, 
Mad,  Mad,  Mad  Money  went 
into  this  film,  but  it  seems  safe 
enough  to  say  that  the  amount 
almost  matches  our  govern- 
ment's social  welfare  expendi- 
tures for  any  given  year  Such 
huge  cinematic  attempts  have 
been  churned  out  repeatedly 
(and  usrually  unsuccessfully)  by 


Hollywood  Cor  many  yean. 
Another  recent  film  In  thia 
category,  "Cleopatra",  a  Lao  has 
little  to  say  for  itself  (though 
it  does  manage  to  apread  thia 
little  bit  over  about  four  hours) » 
but  "It's  A  Mad,  Mad.  Mad, 
Mad  World"  has  miraculously 
"topped"  even  that  grand  spec- 
tacle of  cellulose. 

There  Is,  however,  one  soul- 
satisfying  quality  to  these  films. 
After  seeing  them,  we  can  all 
rest  easy  that  the  likes  of  Liz 
Taylor,  Milton  Berle,  Dick  Bur- 
ton, and  Rex  Harrison,  will  at 
least  be  able  to  scrape  up 
enough  to  pay  for  their  next 
meal  (will  it  be  at  the  Lido  in 
Venice,  or  at  the  Ritz  in  Paris?). 
But  any  further  satisfaction 
should  not  be  expected  from 
such  a  mad,  mad,  mad,  mad 
world    as   Hollywood. 


Spring  Training 

Coach  Azzone  will  meet 
with  a!l  basefeall  candidates 
on  Tuesday,  March  Ifth,  at 
4  p.m.  at  the  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic Center. 

•  *  • 

Coach  Iflobiitiell  will  meet 
all  i^nnii^  prospects  Satur- 
day, March  7th.  at  9:3f  a.m. 


"     WEST  END 


•  Ohio  Stale  University  sopho- 
more Marjorie  Cocoziello  prob- 
ably will  never  jaywalk  again. 
Even  if  she  did,  Columbus  po- 
lice probably  wouldn't  arrest 
her.  In  an  unprecedented  dis- 
play of  comradery,  fellow  stu- 
dents came  to  the  aid  of  the 
19-year-old  coed  last  week 
after  police  ja.Ied  her  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  Ix'causc  she 
failed  to  pay  a  jaywalking 
ticket  issued  in  De<:eml>er  Traf- 
fic in  downtown  Columhus  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  when 
five  thousand  Columbus  Buck- 
eyes jaywalkcHl  across  Broad 
Street  all  at  once  m  a  day-long 
protest. 

•  A  legislative  inquiry  Into 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
schedulcKi  to  begin  within  a 
month 

The  center  of  the  controversy 
is  a  51  year-old  political  science 
professor.  Dr.  Mulford  Q.  Sib- 
ley, who  descrilxni  himself  a 
Norman  Thomas  *iOCialist  and 
a  Quaker   pacifist 

In  what  app'urcti  to  l>e  a 
h? If  jesting  vein,  he  wrole  last 
Ueccmlx'r  to  the  student  news- 
{>ap«"r; 

"Personally,  1  should  like  to 
s(*e  on  the  campus  one  or  two 
Communist  professors,  a  stu- 
dent Communist  club,  a  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Atheism,  a 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Free  Love,  a  league  for  the 
Overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  Jeffersonian  Violence,  an 
Anti-Automation  Ix»aguc  and 
perhaps  a  nudist  club  No  uni- 
versity should  l)e  without  indi- 
viduals and  groups  like  tht  j." 
State  Senator  Donald  O 
Wright,  a  Republican,  moved 
for  legislative  investigation.  He 
added  other  complaints  against 
the  university. 

These  were  that  a  "filthy,  in- 
decent and  immoral"  short 
story  had  apfv^ared  in  the  cam- 
pus literary  magazine  He  also 
recalled  that  the  university 
president.  O.  Meredith  Wison, 
had  apologized  to  Premier 
Krushchev  when  a  Soviet  flag 
outside  a  travel'mt?  medical  ex- 
hibit waj  torn  down. 
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The  Lip  ys. 
The  Bear 

(Continued  Irom  Pa»€  12) 

catching  hnn  with  mercil€^ss 
body  punches  during  the  in- 
fighting. 

The  next  round  proved  cli- 
matic. As  the  two  lighters 
ikeared  each  otiMnr  the  volume 
of  sound  increased,  stopped 
short  suddenly  and  then 
erupted.  Clay  caught  Liston 
with  two  quick  jabs.  The 
champion  ducked  and  a  Clay 
uppercut  to  the  pomt  of  the 
jaw  shook  him.  The  younger 
man  threw  a  volley  of  five 
punches  to  Liston's  head  as  the 
roar  turned  in  a  sustained 
scream.  Suddenly  Liston  broke 
away,  seemed  to  steady  him- 
self and  fought  back.  Pursuing 
Clay  to  the  ropes,  he  chopped 
away  at  the  body.  Liston  drove 
home  an  uppercut  of  his  own, 
stalked  Clay  and  hit  him  with  a 
short  right  and  three  good 
lefts  to  the  head  at  the  bell. 

The  roaring  subsided  slightly 
into  applause.  A  Boston  tight 
crowd  is  sophisticated  in  the 
ways  of  the  ring  and  it  cas  un- 
reservedly enjoying  this  one. 

The  fourth  was  a  good  round 
of  boxing  but  fairly  unevent- 
ful. In  the  fifth  Clay  was  slow 
coming  out  of  his  corner,  lie 
finally  answered  the  referee's 
command  bot  was  obviously 
oflf-balance.  H  e  retreated, 
blinking  his  eyes.  The  champion 
looked  inept,  running  after 
Clay,  trying  to  land  a  solid 
punch.  He  finally  gave  up  the 
attempt,  contenting  himself 
with  a  perfunctory  perform- 
ance the  icmainder  of  the 
round  as  Clay  slipped  away 
ifighting  for  vision. 
I  The  last  round,  the  sixth, 
was  Clay's  by  a  slight  mar>?m 
fes  he  lx>gan  fighting  again  and 
the  crowd  settled  back  some- 
what for  what  appeared  to  hv  a 
,,long  fight. 

r  As  the  Ih'11  announctd  the 
iH'ginning  of  the  s«  v«'nU!  round 
day  stood  in  his  corn*  r,  ai  ms 
upraised,  seemingly  con\  inc«Ki 
that    he    was    m    control    of    the 

«•  .. t.  •       <■>      J  J  _  „  >..     »^  ;^     —  _•»-.  -     -i  ^,^w\ 

ped,  the  screen  registered  his 
^surprise  as  Liston's  handUrs 
grouped  around  the  ex  cham- 
pion. Then  he  knew.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  air  with  a  wild 
shriek.  Liston  had  not  answered 
the  bell.  He  was  the  champion. 

A  strange  sort  of  noisy  si- 
lence gripped  the  Boston  Gar- 
den. The  voice  from  the  screen, 
fully  audible  for  the  first  time 
reported  that  Liston  had  failtr^* 
to  answer  the  bell  The  mar 
chang*^  j>*»rreptively  in  tof>e, 
disintegrated  into  individual 
sounds  that  lilted  from  various 
points  in  the  arena 

"Fix,"    they    said.     "Unisiest 
l&ght  1  ever  saw." 

"I    knew    it'd    end    like    this, 
damn  it." 
;     "Liston'd    have    got    killed 


Judgettes  Place  2nd 
In  Fencing  Tournament 


/ 


The  Brandeis  Judgettes  as  they  prepare  for  the  New  England 
Intercollegiate  Fencing  Championshins  held  at  Brandeis  last 
Sunday.  Coach  Judge,  on  right,  has  led  the  fencers  on  to 
another  winning  season.    (See  story.) 


was    no    return 
Couldn't     have 


anyway 

"Hell,  thert 
bout  contract 
been  fixed  " 

On  the  screen  Clay  was  play- 
ing the   loudmouth    Liston  was 


silent,  his  face  cut  and  swollen. 
Then  came  the  report  that  the 
ex-champion  had  hurt  h  i  s 
shoulder. 

"Us  still   fixed,"   said   all   the 
departing  cynics. 


By  JEFF  COHEN 

A  lithe,  skillful  young  lady 
from  Connecticut  College  swept 
away  all  comers  to  win  her 
tliird  straight  Women's  New 
England  Intercollegiate  Fenc- 
ing Championship  at  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center,   Sunday. 

The  performance  of  Laurie 
Maxon  was  almost  flawless  as 
she  defeated  Brandeis  star 
Esther  Seidman  for  the  Ad- 
vanced medal  and  then  stopped 
Celeste  Andrade,  also  of  Bran- 
deis, for  the  overall  title. 

The  Ji  dgettes  did  themselves 
proud.  Undefeated  upon  enter- 
ing Sunday's  competition  they 
placed  second  to  RadclifTe  in 
the  overall  team  standings 
(60-50).  Miss  Andrade,  a  soph- 
omore, took  down  first  place 
honors  in  the  Intermediate  class 
and  Miss  Seidman  finished  in  a 
dead  heat  with  Miss  Maxon  for 
the  Advanced  title. 

Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Miss  Seidman  would 
have  been  the  victor  on  less 
touches,     but    because    of    the 


title  involved,  a  fence-off  was 
held.  Miss  Seidman  scored  two 
quick  touches  —  first  can  the 
attack,  then  with  a  parry -re- 
poste.  Miss  Maxon  then  took 
the  next  three  on  the  attack. 
Miss  Seiaman  evened  the  bout 
with  a  straight  attack. 

The  next  point  was  rather 
hazy  anci  Miss  Maxon  declined 
the  point.  Miss  Seidman  went 
on  the  attack,  Miss  Maxon 
picked  up  her  blade  and  went 
in  for  :he  final  touch  and  the 
bout. 

In  the  overall  competition 
between  the  winners  in  each 
event,  Misses  Andrade  and 
Maxon  went  undefeated  in  their 
first  two  bouts.  In  the  final 
Miss  Mi-xon  won  the  firsi  three 
points.  Miss  Andrade  foughl 
back  valiantly  to  win  the  next 
two,  but  Miss  Maxon  prevailed 
with  a  quick  attack  to  win  the 
bout. 

Sue  Sherkow  of  Brandeis 
handed  Miss  Maxon  her  only 
defeat  of  the  long  aftern<x>n  in 
one  of  the  final  bouts. 


WHAT« 

NEW 

IN  THE  MARCH 

ATLANTIC? 

*'M*Jilc«  To^ay**.  A  Special  62  pag* 
SMpplemant  f«v«»l»  th«  character 
and  vlt»4«ty  o<  \n«  Mexican  p«op>« — 
throufCh  tn*ir  short  stoci**,  po*tiy.  and 
IMmtInc,  and  artk:tM  about  th«»r  »oc»al 
adv»nc««.  Industrial  growth,  n«w  art 
mwsic  and  archaaotogical  discovaria*. 

OaoM^  Han^ati:    "U  l«t*««ra«W»n   iha 

Afwwvrr*:  Aftar  10  yaars,  a  vtav  of  tha 
tffiaxpactad  consaquancas  of  tha 
Stiprama  Court  rulkig  on  sa«ra«ii**on- 
lilpi  to  FaMa"  toy  Oaraaw  Kmtdn:  A 
portrait  of  Suprama  Court  Jostica  Fat*« 
Frankfurtar  —  hia  lova  of  paop4a.  w*da 
hwowladiga.  arid  Intimata  ttiougtits. 

*^«MMt««ar  Kappawa4  fa  Wamaw'a 
mttnif  tey  PaMi  Falay :  Why  today's 
Amartcan  woman  af«fM»<  avaitinc  tham- 
MlMa  of  thak  "a«ua4  status*' 
gipporttmmos. 

Cvory  month  tha 
Atlantic  provUSos  • 
ploWorm  for  many  of 
tlM  worWs  most  Bf- 
Itcwiota  aiMl  craattva 
mtLji*  mnd  woman.  Tha 
t  Is  always  < 


isHwdiwaits 


ONLY  FORD-BUILT  CARS  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE  WITH 

TOTAL  PERFORMANCE! 


SomelhinK  wonderful's  happened  to  Fowl  Motor 
Company  cars?  l'n<i«»T  the  frwhest  styling  seen  in 
yeare.  there's  a  new  kind  of  durability  and  vi^nr  that 
more  than  meelfl  the  demands  of  today's  and  U)inor- 
n)w'8  high-8pee<l  turnpike  driving  conditions. 
What's  the  secret?  QtiaHly  engineering  for  total  per- 
formance. Quality  engineering  so  otitstanding  that 
Ford  Motor  Company  received  the  NAS<  .\R  Achieve- 


ment Award  for  engineering  excellem-e  whi<  h  *'siif)erl»ly 
(onihines  the  prime  essentials  of  great  automobiles— 
f>e.rform«  me,  reliability,  durability,  comfort  ami  safety.'* 

Total  perfornianc  r  make«  a  world  of  difference.  Bodien 
aiwi  frames  are  w)!id  and  quiet  even  on  the  nnighest 
roads.  The  ride's  so  smooth,  so  even-keelexJ,  it  seems 
to  straighten  the  curves  and  shorten  the  miles.  And 
notiiirig  matches  the  spirit,  sparkle  and  stamina  of 
advanced  Ford-built  V-«'s  and  thrifty  Sixes.  Total 
performance  is  yotirs  to  enjoy  in  all  our  1964cers— frcm 
the  frisky  FaKxm  to  th«  matchless  Lincoln  Cx>ntinenta]. 


C/b7^ 


MOTOR  COMPANY 

Tha  Amar»can  Road.  Dasrborn.  Mk:hM)a«» 


wswr* 


Poge  Twelve 


THE     JUSTICI 
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Bridgeport,  Merriiwiock  Triumph 


<i 


^> 


Judges  Romp  to  112-86  Win  Over  Norwich 


By  PKTK  WKINEK 

The  Judges  iiiially  snap|)ed  their  len-j^arne  U>i;inK  streak  in  an  exhilarating  112- 
SG  shtllaekiiiK  i^t'  Norwich  last  Friday  aftertuK)n.  The  record-breaking  ^limi^  was  hi^h- 
ji^rhted  l)y  Stu  I*aris'  one-thousandth  career  point  scortni  as  a  varsity  player.  Other 
rtH(>rds  I  hat    tell  durinjj:  the  Norwich  encounter  were  the  iiumber  of  field  goals  scored 

hy    Brandeis,    45.    (old     record,4» 

41).  luinibtT  of  steals,  19;  and 
numlH'i  of  assists  by  a  single 
player.  13  by  Eddie  Sukenick. 
breaking  the  old  record  of  12 
s<'t    by   Jim   Houston 

The  t4inm>  was  close  during 
the  fust  few  inituites  as  Nor- 
wu  h  jiiauaged  to  keep  up  with 
the  .ludi^t's  Norwich  scored 
first  on  a  long  jump  shot  by 
Roinera  Aja.  their  aco  guard 
an  i  top  scorer  with  XA  points 
The  Judgt^s  tied  it  up  on  a  lay- 
up  hy  Stu  Paris,  after  twice 
losing  ttu'  ball  on  violations 
Sjnto  C'inuno  followed  with  a 
hook  shot  lo  give  the  Judges  a 
4  2  lead  Norwich  pulled  ahead 
for  the  last  time,  10  rt,  on  two 
foul  shots  by  Rill  Kleine  Af 
ter  that  the  Judges  tuok  full 
conl  r  ol. 

During     one     three  minute 
span    the    Judges   stole    the    l>all 
four     limes    and     they    amassed 
an     !H   pomt     lead     Willi     >ev«'n 
nniuites     '.*U     in    the    first     half 
Led     !)y     Stu     Pans      Kddie    Su 
kenick     and     Ste\'e     Ht-Iler     the 
Judgt^s    roiled    to    a    bt»  42    half 
tune   lead 

In  the  second  half  the  Judges 
kept  up  their  scoring  Ixirrage 
Satit<»  Cimino,  playing  his  best 
game  of  the  season,  consistent- 
ly scored  from  underneath  and 
wound  up  with  16  points  Cirn- 
ino    Icil    the    team    with    1  f>    re- 

am:iss«xi  70  rebouruis,  tying  the 
s<ho()l  record  The  Judges  took 
an  86  61  lead  at  the  thirty 
minute  riuirk  on  one  of  Ftichie 
HvrnofT's  patented  showlx)at 
lav   ups 

Paris  lilts   1000 

The  >,con'  wa>  H!<  H7  when 
Stu  Paris  drove  and  s<  Mr,d  on 
a  layup,  getting  fMuii'i  in  the 
process.  The  crow  1  a  as  silent 
5^3  Stu  was  posted  at  the  foul 
line  He  ni;idc  the  ^.^lot — the 
crowd     went    wild  ;Mid    Stu 

Pans  had  scored  the  one  thou- 
sandth jni  tirst  ;>'H!it  of  Ins 
rolh-L^e  carrtT  .Stu  had  be- 
come th'-  third  tughcst  scorer 
in  Bran(1<-is  lii-^torv  loining  the 
elite  'Toun  of  Rudv  F  indersor; 
and  JuTi  Houston  Paris  then 
left  t!ie  game  with  27  [>oints. 
as  ttie  (  rowd  gave  the  Brook 
l>ri  rrdhead  a  standing  ovation 

Witti  SIX  minutes  left.  Coach 
Olin.  Aitii  a  96  7;}  k'ad.  took 
out  the  varsity.  The  whole 
toim  received  a  loud  ovation 
for  Iht'ir  (ificst  effort  of  the 
year.    St'vr   Heller,   cfmtinuing 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Sport  Shorts 


Refe  Welner 


The  Braiideis  (  heerleuderv — ready  to  cheer 
the  Judges  on  to  victory. 


the  ice  fur  Bridgefxul  witti  a  and  a  jumper  by  Pickering 
free  throw  cjI  17  40  Santo  C'lm  ]  Flpstein  hits  a  set  with  2  28  left 
ino  sank  two  fou!  shots  audi  Sukenick  steals  a  pass  and  feeds 
ttie  Judges  led  lU  1  Ttie  Judges  l  Heller  tor  a  cjuick  1)  u  c  k  e  t 
wert^  then  outsrorcd  41  IH  dur  I  Hrandeis  leads  ♦)6  6r)  The  lead 
ing  the  rest  of  the  lirst  lialf  as  j  see  saw^  until  wdh  f>H  sec 
Brandeis  f)lavc<i  thor(>ughl\  onds  left,  fi  ridge  port  leads 
lackada  isic.tl    basket  !)a  11 


Bridgeport  cjuickly  demol 
ished  the  Judges'  I.  i  i  as  Howie 
Bernstein  ^  e.-.j  I'  of  his  19  !  ■'^.*''"** 
{>oints  m  l!ie  hi;>l  half  Bridge- 
port drove,  weaved,  and  thor- 
oughly outplayed  the  Judges 
as  our  ofTense  collapsed  and 
our  viefense  tx?came  non-ex- 
istent HridgepK)rt  pulled  out 
from  .1  27  23  lead  to  a  42-28 
half  time  lead  on  the  shooting 
of  Ken  Pickering  and  Rich 
Huydic. 

Brandeis   ojx ned    the   second 


I   ci.i/e      Bridgeport 

an      18  p<  lint      lead. 

teller  came 


half  still    in 

ofXTied      11  [) 

48  M)     Tf'.en   St<-V( 

alive      .Sti'V'e   seored   n.i  \ 

points    and    ('tmiJined 

P.iri.>.    tit    clox-    tfit 

pomis      1  \    \')      Ih. 


69  68     Sukenick.   on    .»    one  arui 
one.    ties    the    score    at     t)9  all 
Brandeis    has    th<-    ball    v\ith    'A5 
nds   left     Timeout  Bran- 

deis r\n  l-^  iSi  ives  and  is  fouled. 
One  and  (  )ne  Kleven  seconds 
left  S'u  m  I  s  ■•  e  s  fn -vt  shot. 
Briiigeport  rebound,  rime  out 
— Bruiut  (>ort.  Berristtriii  ih  ive». 
A  jiiMip  ball  called.  Paris  Mn!i{)s 
with  Huydic.  One  second  left. 
Dale  Seller  gets  the  ta{>  f)ivots, 
and  lays  it  in  as  the  bu/zei 
Sounds    to    give*    Bridgeport    tlu- 

victory.  , 

I 
Ste\'e   Heller    \a;s   h.igh   scf)r(*r  ' 

in   the   game   witl     thirtv    points, 

t'\f'r\«v  in  the  second  half    Paris 

raight     had    1 .'{  points  and    14   relxtunds  ' 

'A'lth    Sill     Steve    continued     to     lead    the: 

g.q)    1,1    live     JiHige>     offense    Saturday    night  | 

is    Fi  tan  dels    bou '  d     to    M-rri 


I  .  i 


4es  took 


)^» 


a  short   Iiv* d   !t  ei 
ler    score'1     ii'<>!ti<r 
points         I  Ifli.M   s      i  '•  !  ! 
jump<Ts     and     smooth 


to     p'l.iv     grt.it     Dcjskelball      had     kept   the  Judges  rolling     H 


')H  as  He! 
\    -.  t  r' .  11  L^  h  t 
!i  ,i  ri  d 
1  a  y  u  ps 


mack 

wound 

^*    I  «■  oou  I  lo  > 


I  13-7  1       102   90        Helle* 

up    VNith    27    {)OiriLs    and 
ag.eiP,  >t    Mcrrin-.ack. 


was   ex 


20  [>oirits  as  fie  was  10  for  16 
from  the  tlo<u-  hlddie  Sukenick 
hit  a  s(  ixtii  nigti  of  i  ri  points 
and  !  !  : 
SI  Vs.-  acc 
perlative  defence  with  four 
steals  and  sparked  \\m  offense 
with  his  record    13  assists 

pla  ved 
"the 


Hv 


mor!    tied 


v\}i>i<i-d^      Thr    defen 
plave*^!    h  1  >    usu  il    -,,1 


ue 
tfie  score  .(I  ('.]  61 
with  3  If)  Irf!  '1  wice  fit  idge 
rw.v-1  ,.^  ,-  !M"'d  >■'  charges,  one 
on  Bruce,  tti.  Mier  on  Pellice 
Santo  Cimmo  drove  with  1:20 
left       lb'    \\,i-,     foulerl      in  I     'nadc 

o'le    of    t  vv :  I    t'liii    shots      Bran- 


!■ 


•d     ».j 


•ar 


det/crier.'ited 


lie 


The  "June,'! 
out  the  rest  f>f  'ht>  game  for 
Judges.  Ttie  t^.irne 
with  five  nunutis  If'  as 
Norwich  Cadets  beu-ari  to  pl.iy 
rough,  dirty  baskethill  The 
referees  nnss*>d  most  of  ifie  ot: 
vious  fouls  and  refused  lo  show 
any  authority  on  the  court  The 
JV  ran  the  final  score  up  to 
112-86  on  the  fine  plav  .f 
SMjphs  Joe  Perkins  an!  Mke, 
Leiderman.  and  freshmen 
Richie  Epstein.  JefT  Scwamm 
and  Steve  r.old^Jteirs 

ll»-IIer  St.trs 

The  Judges  have  ^hoAn  t^ie.it 
improvement  ovt  r  the  pa>t   tuo 
W'M-ks     This  171  ay    \)V  attribuJed 
to   line   team    plav    arirl    the   per 
formance     of     sophomor*'     for 
ward     Sle\<'    Helirr      .Steve    lias 
rompile<i    114   pKiMits   in   his   iast 
ti\"    ,/<imes    for    a    22  8    average 
In    <'.<■    Br!deg{X)rt     loss    Heller 
h'd    the    .III  Iges    l>ark    into    con 
t€*nlion  as  lie  ^MTsonaily   scored 
as    nvany    points    as    the    \A.hole 
Bridgeport    team    iii    tlie    second 
half       Bridgeport     '9   11)     w(  nt 
on  to  win   in  overtime  #1    69  on 
a   lav   up   l)v    Dale  Seller   with    1 
&ec(»nd   left 

The  Judges  took  a  quick  8  0 
lead  on  2  lay  ups  by  Kddie  Su- 
kenick and  jumper.s  by  Heller 
and  Paris  Howie  Bernstein. 
Brdigeport's  top  scorer,   broke' 


d  e  1  •>       i  e  ( 1        r  I .      f  1  i 

'Aas     fouled    by 

with      1    02      left         Huydi,-      11,  eir 
the  free  throvK'  and  it    a  i^  t..'   fi.' 
And     the     .Ii/iikif>     coo  M  of     tuid 
an  opemng  for  the  r'..>^);\  shot  as 
time  ran  out  m  regulation  time. 

A     I. en  4     1     S«N  nnd 

In  the    live   nunute  overtime 


Eddie  .Sukenuk  again 
celleni  a^  the  t  e  a  m  s  play- 
maker  getting  12  a.->sisls  and 
If)    poir.ts. 

T  4  1  .  »  1 

1111         >  I    1  M    I         VN  «l  s     V    I  O  St  •     I  I  U   O  1 1  g  rl  - 

out  th-  c,,..  i,.,!f  .-i-  ti'.e  Judges 
led  2t)  2;»  '.'.  ith  eiuht  nunutt-s  to 
go.  Ther-.  \h  tti-oark  tiroke  it 
Op<M)  on  the  sh.irp-hoot  mg  of 
riien  Huydic  I  Chuck  .Meuai  v  and  Jack  Ki  \c'- 
£>ave  F:pstein  son  Merrim.u  k  led  ,  >  I  44  at 
h.d  f  time  Tfie  V  eon!  i  rio'-d  to 
dominate  pl.av  ifuiMitihout  the 
second  half  a-  thev  huilt  u[i  a 
sixteen     poiot     l.;el       Thf     game 

was  a  batt  ie  txi  w  en  \\k  >>  \\]^\\ 
pitched    i>iIt'OM'.s    and    no    de- 
fense.   Merrimack    outshot    the 
Judges  39  for  74  from  the  floor 

period,  Bridgeport  took  a  65-62;  to  our  34  for  74.  That  was  the 

lead  on  a  free  throw  by  Huydic  i  diflerence. 


The  Hran(ieis  Fencint?  Team  endeii  its  reRular  season 
this  week  with  a  win  against  Holy  Cross  and  a  loss  against 
Brooklyn  College.  The  Fencers  defeated  Holy  Cross  15-12 
last  Thursday  evening.  It  was  the  fencers'  .seconci  win  of 
the  season.  In  the  foil  matches  Dick  Steinberg  and  Nahum 
Stiskin,  both  freshmen,  won  three  apiece.  IJoth  Dick  and 
Nalium  show  much  promise  and  Coach  Martinian  expects 
these  two  boys  to  form  the  imcleus  of  a  winning  team 
next  year. 

Joel  Abrams  won  his  one  foil  match  and  his  one  sabre 
matcli  in  the  Holy  Cross  meet.  Shifty  Shar  won  one  ei)ee 
match  as  did  John  lioffniaii.  Jim  I.evinson  won  one  sabre 
match,  Al  Katz  two  and  llichie  Coheri  two  .sal>re  matches. 

In  the  loss  to  Hrooklyn  College,  the  sabre  team  made 
the  best  showing  against  the  superior  Kingsrnen  fencers, 
(aptain  Levinson  won  his  three  sabre  matches.  Katz  one, 
.Abrams  one,  and  Cohen  one.  \Un  the  Hrandeisians  bowed 
by  a  .scof-e  ()♦'  17-10.  The  fencers  hoi)e  to  put  u{)  a  strong 
battle  to  capture  the  sabre  team  honors  as  they  venture 
to  the  New   Fngland  Chami)ionships  on  Saturday,   March 

7th. 

•  •         • 

Intramurals:  The  Irttranuiral  season  draws  to  a  close 
next  week  with  the  league  championship  still  open  for 
grabs  m  the  H  North  and  B  South  h'agues.  Bio-Chem 
wrapped  up  the  A  League  title  with  a  r)9-10  victory  over 
Fruchtman.  Bio-Chem  is  !>-()  and  ofi  its  way  to  a  jH'rfect 
season.  The  iindefeat<Hl  North  B  Wrests  hold  a  1 '  _.  game 
lead  in  the  B  North  league.  The  Crads,  also  undefeated, 
ap^K'ar  to  have  the  B  South  title  sewn  up. 

The  scoring  totals  for  intramural  play  were  released 
last  week  for  four  games  or  more.  In  the  A  Leagiu'.  Hubie 
I.eBlanc  leads  with  a  X\.\  average,  followed  by  Charlie 
Schiffer  with  a  *JO.S  average.  In  the  B  North.  Mike  Bender 
(\C).'i)  atui  Jon  Director  (11.0)  of  tfie  (ien  F<l  L's  are  the 
scoring    leaders.    Leon    Schiff  of  the   (ii'aiis   is   tlie    1>   South 

lo;i*ief  u  it  h  a  'Jl..'>  aver;*  "-•• 

•  •  • 

The  varsity  hopes  to  br^eak  back  into  the  \^  iri  column 
tonight  as  they  face  a  rough  Tufts'  team.  Tufts  in  recent 
games  has  defeated  Colbw  Boston  Cniversity  an<l  MIT. 
The  Ttjfts  game  is  tonight  at  Sliapiro  .Athletic  Center. 
Come  out  and  support  >'oiir  team.  T(uiiorrow  night  the 
Jutiges  will  face  Amherst  in  the  season  finale  A  prelim- 
inary game  is  scheduled  i>efvveen  our  intramural  all-stars 
and  a  Boston  I'niversity  all  star  team.  The  game  will  begin 
at  6:00  P.M. 

The  Lip  vs.  The  Bear: 
View  from   the   Garden 

I{y  .]K\  \    ( OHFN 

The  lVo>tori  t  ianien  seemed  str-atigely  alien  t  h  i  •>  night. 
A  huge  scieen  diaped  iMtAeeii  I  lie  v'laiidstand  and  fit^t 
balcony  drew  the  center  of  attention  aua\-  from  the  floor 
of  the  arena  \s  liere  rovs  s 
-tirt'ace.  If  \\as  a  s|M'cia 
pe'»pje  paid  j'rom  three 
Sonny'      laston     destroy     ( 

>  1  1 1 ,1     !M  <«  li  t  ■  I  0(,^    V    1  <)  V 

I'tic      o  ••?>,!     iil|<'d     ^!ov\!\' 
pre    !ikj;'n    prnt'rani    of    innocuous    ■>!  i  a  n^iit  .le  d.     set 
boitiut^     and     nKs    itivirn.;     films 


M 
I  I 


t  oMi  Mf   (  liairs    1  illed    t  fie  op4'ri 

^ht.     r.etween     11     atid     l'J.(>0() 

!  IV  e    ('■)llars     to    see    ( "harles 


Basketball   Statistics 


riMcr 
Steve  Heller 

Steve     Sioitli 
Ci.iry    (',(>](i\)cr ^ 
Santo    Ciniitu) 
Ed    Sukenick 
Heine    Hytn..ff 
Dave    F'.pstesn 
B     ZirnnKTrnan 
Mel     .Se^;Hl 
Joe    F'erkin-, 
Mike    I.eiderrnan 
Ji'ff   S<hw:unrn 

Brandeis    Totals     fiU? 
Opponent.s   Tot;i!s  7B2 


I  It  Id   (joals    I  rer 

173    415     4U> 

109   250    436 

01    160    501 


Ihr 


o  \\  s    K  r  h 


f.  i 

:> ! 

4  5 

11 

■>  •) 

?j; 

A 
4 

5 


Ifi.ll 


!  5;i 
I  }i 

i:i4 

I  r.  1 

7!) 

m; 

16 
20 
Ifi 

22 


<a3 

'.H\ 

335 

.115 

'A  !  *] 
All 

nu5 

250 
2  50 
125 

272 


;:< 

50 
30 
38 

44 
30 

3  4 

2\) 

in 

1  1 

6 

1 

2 
4 


i  1 
36 
50 
55 

I'.i 
57 
.51 

1  i 

14 
15 

5 
8 


4 


.5  by 
600 
691 

.5  5') 
52b 
mi] 
i[)A 


1     7f; 


7K<» 
400 
'_)()() 

250 
800 


6  i 
37 

3  7 

M  .'. 

2  i4 

'.  <i 

4  1 
>  f 

2  7 

1  6 


rotitt.s 

425  10  3 
268  11.7 
192    137 


387    36.5   600     609      45  7 
424    432   641     674      55  3 


HiO 
1  4h 

120 

1  h; 

H4 
fi8 
17 
14 
1  1 

16  j 

1643    71  4 
1996   86  8 


1  fi  I) 

7  3 
52 

fi  a 

4  ! 

4  0 

1  3 

1  0 

0  H 

0  5 


(Including  Norwich  TolaU) 


other,    feintint?     T.i'^tnn    missed 
■v!th     a      ]\n\i:inu      1  -ft       ("lav 

liun-xelf  .ifid 
sent  a  crisp  left  lah  to  tl.e 
champions  head  A  .stuirp  >  \- 
plosion  of  .sound  came  frtun  the 
crowd  Ttie  i)'ir..  !i  v\,i-  a  sur- 
prise Liston  had  !i..|  be.-.-i  tut 
that  liard  in  any  of  Ins  previous 
three  iii4h,ts  Now  a  feu  in- 
'lividiial  souikIs  could  he  heard. 
Shf)  and  move  hahv  Throw 
the    l.'ft,    lust    the   left  " 

Clay  \*.,!s  rii^htirik;  Aeli  ooh- 
hintj  and  slipping  punches  with 
!i;.s  •/..»!>  ii»-  held  hi.s  hands  in- 
sult intjly  lf)'A'  Liston  was  off 
K'Jaici,  tfirowin^;  tiis  punches 
hadly  Clay  hit  and  moved, 
fiKtitUD^  in  contiol  U  was  his 
round  and  the  crowd  registered 
sfiocked  surprise  A  .solid  round 
of  applause  moved  out  toward 
the  screen  as  the  f"iKtUers  rested. 
In  the  second  round  the 
As  the  iwft  I'lkjhters  mo\''*d  noises  changed  slightly  "Move 
toward  the  center  of  the  riiiK,  away  Stay  aw^y  from  the  left, 
at  the  first  Indl,  the  .sound  be  luring  your  hands  up  For  chrig- 
came  awesome  in  magnitude,  sake  protect  your  head  "  It  was 
spreading  from  various  points  laston's  round,  stalking,  block- 
in  the  crowd,  merging  in  the  '"K.  catching  Clay  with  left- 
smoke  filled  air  and  flattening  ^^and  leads,  hooking  a  few  to 
out  against  the  screen  i  the    younger    man's    head    Jiud 

The  two  fighteni  circled  each'         (Continued  oh  Page  II) 


and 
piowd     dull     f;^re    and     il     was 
10  00   —   fight   time   —   before 
the   seats    were    filled 

At     10    the    tiluried     imau;.      ;,f 
the    screen     sharpened     ,nid     the 
pre  titjht     introductions     l>et,Mn 
Till    cr^wd   noises  l)«'k:an     .At   the 
111' r  odurt  !< m    (d    loriner     heavy- 
v^eli.;llt     champions     .Joe     Louis 
and    f<oeky    .Mamano   the   roar- 
irifcj   hekian     At   the    mtrodiKtion 
of    ihe    pimcipais    the    nf)ise    l)e 
came    frantic     The    two    tigliters 
came   to   ttie  C'-nter   of   the    rinj^ 
for    tneii     instructions      Liston  s 
face,     massive     and      se*»mingly 
uneoru  erned,     showered     con 
tempt    that    t)rought    a    frifjiten 
ed      anticipatory    scream     from 
the  massi  \  e  crowd 


Ev«iyoii«  it  iiiv2f«d  to  to- 
nito'f  JtftHce  meetifig.  !t 
hat  b««ii  rumorod  fKot  H%9 
JutHc«  office,  down  in 
Moilmon,  it  roolly  fh«  in- 
fomouf  Offico  of  Comput 
Informofion.  Como  down 
and  find  out.  A  wild  porty 
will  dofinitoly  follow  after 
tka  meeting.  Heads  may 
roll  and  wine  will  How. 
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Appocrliif  Next  Wook 
Reviews  of  "The  Silence" 
and  "The  Great  Dictator" 

Sorok  Lawrence  Report 
JSJi^upidest  Article"  Contest 

Ronold  Koisermon 
fro«n  France 


Trustees  Invite  Student  Consultution  on  Environment} 
New  Student  Role  Seen  As  Result  ol  Week's  Protest 


**Je   t'adore" 


noon  meeting,  President  Sachar 

had    made    it   clear    that    unless 

the  dirtHtive  issued  by  Council 
calling    for    widespread    ignor 
ing    of    tlu^    new    edict    was    re 
scinded,     the     twenty   five     stu 
dent     leaders    wtio     had     s!t;ne<l 
ttie    fiirectiv*'    would    ! >e    reeoiii 
mend«'d    to    ttie    Board    of     Trus- 
tees   for     ex[)iilsion       Moreover, 
leaders     ctiosen     to     take     their 


buttressed   by   Dr 


[>e 


\[H- 


would    also 

Osivald  Defender  Speaks  roiiig/iL 


Ralph  Ellison  lb  Talk  Thursday 


Mark  Lane,  lawyer  for  Lee 


Ffarv'ey  Oswald,  and  Raljih  Klli.^on.  atilhor  of  tbr 
el  Invisible  Man  will  })c  k'^"-*^    '*    '^"^   '   -ovcrsity  thi.s  v-eek. 

liane,  who  will  .speak  al  Shapiro  l-'orurn  in  Olin-.'-^an^  tonight  at.  7:00,  la.st  week 
presented  Oswiild'."^.  ca-^^e  ^>e!'»re  'ne  War :  e:;  r.;~rr.:. '.;•.:. ):i  :!v.'i'r'»'j':'«t  irii'  t  he  a.s.sas.sinalion 
of  President  Kennedy.  He  i.s  toutin)^  the  count  r>    accortipatiied  l)\'  Oswald's  mother. 

Mr.  Lane's  entire  history  as  a  lawyer  ha.s  been  one  of  defending  the  weak,  the 
poor,    the    unt>opular    and    ttie 
othervdse  undefended 

In  1960.  while  serving  as  a 
New  York  State  A.ssemblyinan. 
Lane  catapulted  himself  into 
the  public  eye  by  bringing  con- 


flict-of  interest  charges  against 
Assembly  Speak.i  Jo.seph  F' 
Carhno  Lane  disclosed  tliat 
Carlino.  who  helptnl  put  the 
hundred  million  dollar  fall  out 
stieiter    program     through     the 


Justice  Writers  Rate 
Deans  on  Availability 

ReiK)rters  with  Justice  as.i\'nineiiis  freqiieiitlv  j^o  i  .r- 
information  to  a  half-d'»/eti  cr  --o  deans  and  admini.-l  i  ah.i  -. 
who  tend  to  res|K?nd  differenth    te,  r»';vor(era. 

AccordinjJT  to  an  informal  poll  ol  Ju.stice  writers,  the 
niost  irascible  administrator  is  Dean  of  l-',uuit\  Leonard 
Levy.  One  re{X)rter  made  an  appoint  men!  to  see  Levy. 
notifying  him  in  advance  what  + 
she  wished  to  speak  lo  him 
about  When  she  appear -d  for 
the  appointment.  Levy  s  sec 
retary  told  her  he  had  nothing 
to  say.  and  canceled  tlie  ap 
pointment  A  Justice  editor 
called  Levy  at  his  home  on  a 
Saturda'  cover  a  late-break- 
ing stor^  a  time  for  Sunday's 
deadline  Levy  amiouncol  that 
he  didn't  speak  to  Juf*ticr  writ 
ers  except  during  office  hours 
Nearly  as  tjad  is  Dean  of  Stu 
dents  Kermit  Morrissey  One 
forlorn  staff  memlx^r  who  was 
p^omisc^d  a  report  by  late  Octo- 
ber had  ten  fruitless  meetings  hreaks  ap}K>inlnients  made  long 
with    Morrissey    before    finally    in    advance 

finishing  his  aj*signmcnt  in  late       Dean  of  Student  Affairs  Ix^on- 
February.  Another  reports  that   a rd    Zion    wins   praise   from   all 
Morrifiaey    broke    three   sueces-   staff     meml>er«,     being     call*^d 
»ive    pppointments   -    twice    for    accessible,  genirtl  and   informa 
''important  meetings",  once  be-j  live  by  all  why  spoke  with  him. 


hi  an  unprecedented  move,  the  Kducational  Policies  Subcommittee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  yesterday  requested  a  meeting'  with  student  leaders  this  F'riday  to  discu.s.s 
the  recently  announctni  rule  reijuirinK  open  {.UyiyvA  during'  {)arietal  hours  .Student  leaders 
are  hoi>efid  that  the  Trustees  will  refer  the  reirulation  to  the  joint  administration-facuL 
ty-stutienl  environment  committee,  which  will  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  regulation, 
accordin>c  to  Council   President   Victor   Hausner. 

Hausner  told  a  cheeririK  crowd  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  last  ni^^ht  that  the  Trustees 
had  invited  student  leaders  to  nuH't  with  them  in  line  with  a  1960  decision  of  the  Board 
to  oi>en  channels  of  communication  with  students.  (See  statement  on  page  2.)  The  an- 
nouncement followed  a  week  of  mass  protests  and  extensive  meetings  between  student 
leaders  and  administrators. 

MeanwIiiJM^  plnn-*  for  a  widespread  test  of  the  new  "open  door"  policy  at  Brandeis 
had  been  called  off  late  Friday  night  following  threats  by  Abram  L.  Sachar,  President 
of  the  University,  to  ex[)ei  up  to  150  imrticipants  in  any  mass  defiance  of  the  changed 
{Mirietal  pnx^edures. 

At  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Student  Union,  President  Victor  Haus- 
ner outlined  recent  events  to  an  overflowing  crowd  of  nearly  1000  students.  He  told 
them    that    at    a    Friday    after  *  "  - 

In   the  face  of  such  a  threat-    !  other    tactics    remain    open    to 

the  student  b(xly  One  of  these 
is  to  attempt  to  elicit  faculty 
supfKJrt  for  the  student  {K)si- 
lion.  es|H'Cially  m  regard  to  the 
manner  of  arriving  at  ru'w 
rulings  here  Hausner  saiii  »ie 
(Ci^nt\n\Li'ti  on  Prnjc  3) 

Tourney  Bound 
Chess  Team  Wins, 
Still  Unbeaten 

The  1-lrandeis  chess  team 
beat  Harvard  :;  -  1  in  a  B<>s- 
ton  Mei  roiHiJiian  A  I/<'agiie 
niattdi  last  Friday.  Winning 
j)layers  tor  Prarxleis  w  e  r"  e 
Ilohin   Ault.  a  graduate   s(u- 

d»  rit  in  mat  hffoat  ic-;  F^iffinrd 
Loiu*nitM(.  64  ami  Harvey  Ross 
"67 

Ttie  team  has  won  all  swen 
of  its  matches  tins  year,  and 
with  two  matches  y  ♦' ♦  to  1h» 
played  is  assnrt*d  at  l»'a>^t  a  tie 
for  the  Boston  Championship. 
Memb«'rs  of  IIm-  team  mcUide, 
besides  tho.«;e  mentioned  above. 
Mike  Zammerman,  Mike  Menn. 
Bill  M  a  r  g  u  I  1  s  (  mathematics 
graduate  students*  David  Lt)tto 
67,  and   Ronald    Meyer 

In  two  wet'ks.  the  team  will 
com.pote  :^t  Boston  t'nuersily 
with  colleges  from  al!  over  t.he 
s  t  a  t  e     for     tlu'     Massai  husetts 

I  t'>tn-\  (T'l'i  a  ni  r  111  >f\  c  h  1  f>    Th*'  toofH- 

(('<nit  I  'I  io'(f  'Oi   Pn<}i'  7  i 


place 


no\ - 


caus<'  he  was  grcnnulcd  in  San 
A?iton;o  M.>r!issc\-  seldom 
i)re,jks  an  iippomtment  in  ad- 
vance, usually  has  his  siH'retarv 
turn  th(^  report t>r  aw;fy  when 
h»>  appears  for  th«*  interview 

IX'an   of    Undergr.»duat  .^    Stu 
du's   Milton   Sacks   and    I>e,in   of 
a    time   for   Sunday's    Admissions    Plulip    l)ris<'oll    "ot 

mixed  noti("es  Sacks  is  easily 
accessihh'  t>ut  sometimes  does 
not  deliver  material  until  weeks 
after  it's  supfxxstHJ  to  he  ready 
Other.>  r..!:c(i  S.ic!;.;  helpfel  and 
cooperative  DriscoJl  is  helpful 
whcf!    available,   but    frequently 


h'gislature.    was    a    director    of 
I>.ancer  Industries,  fall  out  sle'l 
ter    manufacturers      Th«'    State 
Di'inocratic     Caucus     supported 
Carlino.   however 

I>^ne  IS  currently  working  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  anci 
is  representing  many  of  the 
den>onstrators  arrested  in  New 
York  City  He  himself  was  ar 
rested  as  a  F'reedom  F^ider  m 
Mississippi 

Ellison,   who    will   deliver   the 

Lecture  Mar.  h.  1^'  it  H  Ai)  m 
Schwartz  Hall,  received  i  re- 
Nat  lona  I  H'>i)k  AwarU  for  In 
visible  Man.  Ins  first  novel.  It 
was  wci!  i  ••<»■!  ved  hy  ')'.r  Sat- 
urday Revifvi.  the  .Atlantic 
.Monthly,  i.nd  the  Np^  York 
Times  Book  Review  Kllison 
has  taught  P^ni^lish  at  Baid 
College  and  now  teaches  al 
Rutgers  University  He  will  l>e 
introduced  hv  Milton  Hindus  nf 
the   English    Depart  merit. 


Sachar' s 
claim  that  the  Board  of  Trus 
tees  would  supt>ort  his  action 
Hausner  had  recomnu'iided  to 
tlie  other  student  leaders  that 
th«>  dir(H-tive  1h'  withdrawn, 
ami  they  had  agret'd 

Hausner  pointt^d  out  that   the 

ultim.iie  ijoai  of  tiaving  the  uni 

versitv  iiiii  it\oiMK)i  f./  mUv    aW- 

•  -  -J  ,  =wi 

ministrati(;n     and     >iiHient     co 

operation     could     not     he    .»d 

vanced    by    continuation    uf    the 

Friday  night   plans    I)r    Sachar, 

h.c     said,     iKiil     lotecpreted     tlu- 

move  as  an  act  of  complete  dc 

;  liance    of    his    .luthoritv       While 

this      was      not     the      intention, 

Hausn«-r    went    ;»n,    n  »iiet  lielesa. 

VVe     have     cveryttnng     to     lose 

I  and  nothing  to  gain  hy  contir-,;; 

'  ing  now  with  this  [)rote.st  ' 
Still,     he     continued.        W'c     are 

I  not  giv  in-i    up.    We    ;\  ill    .  i>:;:;luie 

:  to  fight    " 

'       Hausner    explairuHt    th,it     the 

1  :,^tude?^*?'  ••..•i!.i  u,,  11,1  furliier 
toward  tlu'ir  Uoais  hv  defiance 
<>f    President    Sachar's    right    to 

j  make    rules    alTectiny    this    um 
versity  iH'cause  the  administra- 
tion  does   have  ttus  jjower,   and 
that,  Hausner  addtni,      is  a  sore, 
sore   reality    '   Tru,^'    ttie   admm 
1st  ration    had    erred.       hut     the 
adnnnistration   has  the   tight   to 
err    "    Hausner  did  not   feel  that 
t!u>  students   tiad   lost   tlie  figlit 
\V«'  will  not  desist  hecau.se  the 
authoritv    does   not    he   with   us. 
for  it  IS  (»n!y  n(»t  witli  us  now." 
While    wuiespread   student.    vi.> 
lalion     of    tlie     new    ruhng    was 

»V^tOft(«.H        -1   -•       '!        fr-!:  of-!        •        -     ;r 

i    -..      V     h.  V      >.4  V*  •  '  1 4  a.    *      v«    •«-•.•.«•  tii\       1.44 


of 


at 


h: 


ing     the     ultimate     goal,  I 


8  Brandeis  Seniors 
ReceiveWilson  Grants 


Student  Coundl  Elections 

TK«  following  wer«  elected  fo 
b«  m«mbert  of  Student  Councd 
♦or  »he  B«H»  vfror: 

'6S:  W'Wiam  Moody,  Herhtrf 
Teitleboum  and  Robert  Zucker- 
mon  were  elected  to  fill  three  of 
the  four  pJoces.  The  fourth  mem- 
ber will  be  cho«en  in  a  run-off 
election  between  Naomi  Reice 
and  Joel   Rubin. 

'66:  Albert  Foer,  Richard 
Winkclttem  and  Alan  Zerkin. 

'67:  Dovid  Gerstel,  Ira  Lei- 
bowiti  and  Potti  Poley. 

Vkki  Hammer  w««  elected 
Sfudent  Council  Secretary. 


Fight  seniors  have  been 
awarcfed  W(K>drow  Wilson  fel- 
lowships   for   graduate    study 

Thi'y  are  Mark  Colicn.  history. 
Frederic  Gordon,  history.  Ira 
Hammerman  nhysies  lernm^ 
Kaf)l'in.  history;  Robert  Keefe. 
Fmi  g  I  1  s  n;  Victor  Rosenbaum. 
music;  Far  I  Saiutin.  Religion; 
Meredith  Tax,   English  , 

Se\'en  seniors  won  honorable 
m  e  n  t  i  o  n  s  They  are  JefTrcy 
Cohen,  history;  Bernard  Kepk(\ 
sociology,  (iary  Posner,  chem- 
istry. Ileida  Schuhr.  Political  ;  T 
Science,  Susan  Singer,  philoso- 
phy;  Stephen   Wangh.    English 

The    flight    fellows    join    ap 
proximately    1.500    s  t  u  d  e  n  t  s 
chosen  from  over  11,000  nomi 
noes  to  participate  in  this  year's 


from   the  F'ord 


r 

« n 


sihl(»  by  a   grant 
Foundation 

lii     llie     itttti     Ol     lunonaiion, 
the    Winn  e  r  s    wi-re    told    that 
'members  of  tlie  academic  pro- 
fession express  tfieir  liope   that 


I 

J I  fellowship  program,  made  pos-  '  other  children,  if  any. 


ttMcher  of  distinction  A  Wood- 
row  Wilson  F'ellow  is  nfit  mor- 
ally obliged  to  h<'come  a  col- 
lege teacher,  hut  we  do  t^xpect 
that  you  will  complete  at  least 
one  year  of  graduate  study  and 
gi\e  .serious  thought  lo  a  ca- 
reer in  college  teaching  " 

The  fellowships  cover  tui- 
tion and  fees  for  the  first  year 
of  graduate  school  In  additum, 
the  award  provides  a  living  al- 
lowance of  $1,800.  plus  allow- 
ances of  SI. 000  for  the  first 
child  and   $250  for  each  of  the 
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Once  uijona  time,  then  was  a  vuyinai«'a  of  undeveloped  land,  called  Mahtlaw.  A 
group  of  deilicated  men'  and  women  tierided  to  try  to  develop  this  frontier  into  a  great 
and  wonderful  town,  where  people  of  all  faiths  could  come  to  live.  They  believed  that 
towns  should  be  small,  and  thai  evervthiuK  built  should  be  of  quality,  both  in  materials 
and  workmanship.  They  got  several  others  interested  in  this  project,  and  founded  a 
town  called  Siednaib. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  noth-  ,  ^      .  •        •    i      ^u  ^^ 

ing   would   be  built   llnU   might   staffed  l^y  the  greatest  teachers,  taxi   service  mto  the   more  de- 

nol     be     absolutely      first-rate,   and    \hv<v   distin^'u.shed    iiunds  veloped  areas  (known  as  down- 

they    needed   someone   who   be-    belonged    to    iKx^ple    who   cart^  town) ;  they  expected  to  be  able 

li-ved    in    quality    to    supervise   not    .>nly    about    tht-    town,    but  to    live   out   of    town    but   work 

the   building  and   the  nature  of   about      the      people      who      had  m  the  town  ( known  as  commut- 

the  town.  This  person   uuist  l>e   settled   tfierr    T,h  sr  nun  loved  ing);    they    said    that    the    food 

responsible   for   the   values  and   freedom  and  ri^'htrousness   The  was  not  good  (and  it  was  pretty 

pioneers,    who     had    risktnl    so  good) :  they  printed  strange  and 

nuuh   for  a   new   town,   realized  often   unreliable  things  in  their 

wliat      freedom      meant       They  town  crier,  and  yet  complaincnl 

knew    that    they   could    not    live 

without    it,  and  they  knew  that 

Freedom  without  Restx)iisihility 

was  meaningless  (well    mo*»t  of 


Guest  E<ditorial 

"The  ri^'ht  to  l)e  alone  jisj  the  ninst  comprehensive  of 
rights,  and  tlie  right  most  value(i  by  civili/ed  men." 

Justice  lx)uis  1).  Brandeis,  1928 

The  Hypocritic  Oaths 

"Hrnndeis  vn  ill  be  a  dwelling  |)lace  of  i)ermanent  values 
—  those  few  unchanging  values  of  iK^auty,  righteousness, 
of  freecioni,  which  man  has  ever  sought  to  attain".— Abram 
L  Savhar,  at  tlie  ceremonies  inaugurating  Bramleis,  (kto- 
bt  r  .^.   1*MS. 


"You  win  enc(»unter  t  he  resp<tiisi\)ilit  ies  of  citizenship  in 
an  aca<lennc  community  vsliicli  is  a  community  of  adults 
of  all  ages.  e;u  h  with  cotitribut  i<'ns  to  make  and  functions 
Uj  fulfill". — Abram   L.  Sachar,  Handbook,   rJ62. 


"For  t):e  .^tudtnts.  I  want   this  to  be  a  year  in  which 

tll6y  fimi  i/ieir  iiiaiurii\  .iiin  i  esjiuuM  unily  a*,  k  now  Uni>;f«.l, 
their  views  taken  seriously,  and  their  contributicms  to  the 
purjMKses  arul  life  of  the  University  fully  appreiiated."  1. 
M'lton  Sticks.  HandlKM>k.  19()2, —  Kermit  (\  Morris.sty, 
Handbook.  P.^^. 


resjjonsi 

institutions  founded  and  must 
see  that  no  inferior  workman 
was  allowed  to  participat*'  m 
this  wondrous  project  They 
scoured  the  better  towns,  and 
found  lust  th»'  nrmn  and  made 
him  their  leader  To  be  sure  that 
ttsr     people     wouki     not     deride 


that  their  leader,  unable  to  get 
space  in  their  crier,  in  order  to 
earn  the  respect  of  his  col- 
le;'.gucs,  printed  hi.s  own  Crier 
them  knew  this)  So,  although  (known  as  the  Bulletin).  They 
everyone    made   some   mistakes,    walk(xl    around    the    town,   say- 


that    quantity    was    t)etter    th<.n 

quality   (for  this  was  the  tit  rid.    their  Ix-nevolent  leader  and  his  ing    that    Siednarb    was    not    a 

production    and    autoina      people  did  quite  nicely,  creating  place,     but     a     busint'^,     not     a 

new  and  worthwhile  things,  and  marvelous    town    at    all,    but    m 

most  of  all,  studying  the  great  fading  image.Jt  never  occurred 
truths   of   the    past 

Everyone  was  happy  Free- 
dom, coupled  witti  Fiesponsibi- 
lity,  is  wonderful  The  town 
jjrew,  not  only  in  size   (for  this 


mass 

tion  had  taken  over  \hv  coun 
try),  they  gave  this  I»>ader  lots 
of  powt»r  and  authority  over 
the  town  It  wasn't  vt  ry  dtrno 
cratic,  but  the  founders  ft  It  that 
Ft)meone  must  bear  the  final 
responsibility    ft>r    the    tt>wn 

The  word  was  tnit  -  and 
pioneers  from  every  pjirt  t)f  the 
land    were   coming   to   shart     in 

the  Siednarb  experienet^  Ttiest  who  ct)uld  really  appreciate  it). 
pit)neers  had  a  lot  to  lt)se  by 
coming  to  Siednarb,  ft)r  no  one 
had  heard  of  it,  and  it  was  risky 
to  settle  in  a  place  that  was  not 
listed  in  the  postal  direclt)ry 
.  .  but  they  tame  The  leader 
knew  that  in  order  ft)r  the  town 
to  thrive,  he  must  give  thes«' 
pioneers  Freedt>m,  for  tt)wns 
thrive  on  the  ambition  and 
verily  upon  the  creativity  t)f 
their  townspeopltv  He  searttu<i 
far    and    wide    tt)    get    ttiem    tl»« 


to  them  that  THEY  might  have 
lt)st  the  SPIRIT  of  the  town 

No   one   had    forced    them    to 
ct>me;    no    one    had    asked    that 
they  do  anything  except  accept 
was  inevitable,  given  the  axiom    «""*•    c^iange*    in    ^x)icy     wlirn 
that     anything     worth     making   the  leader  felt  that  iK)licy  need- 
was   worth    sharing    with    th  >.se   ^^  changing    (after  all,   h*^'  J*** 

l(.  it)  in  charge).  No  one  asked  them 
Init  in  quality  Soon,  many  not  to  coniplain,  for  freedom 
other  better  established  towns  still  reigned^  All  anvone  askt^ 
tx  gan  to  take  note  of  Seidnarb  that  they  do  was  build  and 
.  many,  many  applied  for  study,  and  try  to  remember, 
living  permits  in  the  town,  and  above  all,  that  their  freedom 
some  had  to  be  acct^pted  by  the  must  be  joined  by  responsibility 
leader   and   his   workers.  and  good  taste.  It  wa^  hard  for 

When    the    town    was    well-    ^^"^     ^     remember     this,     for 

while     everyone     always     said 
that  Freedom  was  a  tradition  at 


established,  a  strange  thing  be- 
gan to  happen     ITie  people  who   _      .        .  .  , 
had   come  to  .'tttle,   not   having   Siednarb.    no    one    remembered 
a*    much    to    lose   as   those    who   ^   mention   that    it   had    always 

....    „ ^ (am*    tM'fore    them,    forgot   that   l>een  respected  and  earned,  that 

very  U-st  advist.rs  and  working    they  had  verilv  to  H'.ve  -s  much    >t  could  not  he  handed  out  pro- 
tools   possible.    Mis   tti'.incil    was    as  take    Th*  y  ex  pitted   bus  and  (C'trH/mued  on  Pcye  7) 


"Ours  then  is  a  c(H)|)erative  adventure.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  citi/ensliip  in  the  academic  community; 
there  are  no  degre*^  of  citizenship.  We  invite  y'>u  whole- 
heartedlv  to  ^hiire  in  this  joint  commitment."— Abram  l^ 
Sachar.  Handbook.   \\*kV?., 

The  Environment  Committee 

Four  we*'ks  ago  im  thi.«^  paf^e  we  congratulated  the 
adminisirat  ion  t»n  the  mciuKion  of  four  student*  on  the 
j>ei  nianent  (.limpus  Knvironment  Committee.  It  is  t<K)  late 
t<«  Withdraw  our  congratulations,  but  a  critici.sm  of  the 
treatment  lumded  the  committee  in  the  last  few  days  is, 
C'b\i<>usly,  timely. 

A  i»n!\.t  rsity  -^  i ,  ii.p',;:H.'<i  of  tiiiee  .nt-gments — teachers, 
st intents,  ainl  administrators,  liy  including  studenLs  and 
fatuity  meml>ers  on  the  committee,  the  University  paid 
bp  service  Uj  toe  ideals  of  including  all  three  in  the  gov- 
t  rning  i)rocess.  The  president  ignored  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  when  he  refused  to  ask  for  the  recommen- 
«iat»ons  of  the  committee  (much  less  heed  them)  in  the 
formuLatJon  of  his  decision.  By  announcing  hi^  decision 
without  cori."^idering  the  committer,  the  President  denie<i 
the  authority  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  Student  Uni<m  to 
helf)  make  d€H^isit)ns  afftx'ting  the  students'  welfare.  This 
act  of  ignoring  theiie  two  groups  was  repeated  Friday 
night  when  the  President  took  intc*  his  own  hands  the 
^disciplinary  action  that  is  usually  exercised  by  the  Admin- 
istrative C/ommittee  of  the  faculty. 

He  thus  denie<l  to  this  IxKiy  their  rightful  authority 
to  determine  the  disciplining  of  those  students  who  dis- 
ot)ey  the  regulations  concerning  them. 

At  the  same  time,  by  threatening  to  expe^  twenty-five 
student  leaders  if  the  planned  protest  was  consummated, 
the  President  denied  to  the  students  the  opportunity  to 
make  known,  in  the  nrLanner  which  they  choose,  their  ob- 
jections to  the  rule  they  believe  to  be  not  in  their  inter- 
€:ds  The  purfxise  of  the  administrative  arm  of  the  Uni- 
verity  is.  in  the  last  analysi.-,  the  serving  of  the  students 
and  teachers.  There  is  an  irony  in  the  actions  of  an  admin- 
istrator threatening  to  expel  students  who  make  known 
their  objections  to  a  ruling  that  nol>odv  ever  pretended  wafl 
made  on  the  basis  of  benefits  brought  to  the  students — 
but  it  is  an  irf)ny  that  is  more  alarming  than  amusing. 

FVesident  Sachar  has  not  only  turned  the  University 
on  Uh  ear — he  has  turned  it  upside  down.  Those  who  must 
rarrv  out  decisions  are  mak inf?  them  and  those  on  whom 
the  existence  of  the  University  depends  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  them. 


The  University 

In  the  last  four  years  the  Hrandeis  administration  has 
become  increasingly  repressive  and  authoritarian.  The 
"open  door"  [)olicy  is  only  the  latest  of  a  long  series  ot 
rulers  narrowing  the  individual's  latitu<le  of  action.  Other 
recent  repressive  rules  are: 

1.  Umierclassmen  may  not  live  off-campus. 

2.  Resident  students  frttm  outside  the  Boston  area 
may  not  chcK)se  15-meal  contracts. 

3.  No  American  undergrRdi'iite  may  str4y  on  campus 
during  vacations. 

4.  No  student  may  jKirk  on-campus  during  the  day- 
time. 

5.  All  students  must  carry  and  surrender  to  univer- 
sity officials  identification  cards. 

These  rules  are  not  matle.  it  hr.*'  !^xt»me  clear,  tiy  the 
dear^  whi  vtjii:e  and  go,  but  by  the  university's  I*resident. 
The  President  is  a  fine  orator,  fund-rai.ser  and  builtjer.  He 
is  also  a  powerful  man.  who  in  recent  year  s  has 
become  less  committed  than  ever  to  the  ideal  of  a  person's 
right  to  say  what  he  Udieves  true  and  do  what  he  thinks 
right. 

We  have  the  buildings,  l)ooks  nni\  faculty  that  money 
can  buy.  We  wcuild  like  to  have  the  liberty  of  action  an<i 
expression  that  m<)n<ry  cannot  buy. 


Tnistees' 
Statement 

V^iteil    by    the   Board  of 

Tru.stees  of  Brandeis  I'niver- 
sity  on  Jan.  24,  19«): 

The   Board   erf  Trustees  fully 

appreciates  the  interest  of 
the  student  body  and  alumni  in 
problems  of  Uaiversity  policy. 
So  as  to  eslablisti  proper  chan- 
nels of  communication  for  the 
expression  of  such  viewpouits 
and  still  retain  the  effective- 
ne.5S  of  administrative  organ- 
isation and  academic  freedom, 
the  following  prtK'edures  have 
IcK/en  unanimtjusly  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  order- 
ly iMiison  witJi  members  of  the 
student  body  and  alumni: 

1)  Members  of  the  student 
body  or  alurnni  wishing  W 
t)Mng  their  points  of  view  t« 
t-he  attention  t>f  the  University 
aMthonUes  should   first   present 

them  for  discuseion  and  vol* 
to  the  democratically  elected 
Student  Council  or  ttie  Alumni 
Association.  If  a  point  of  view 
or  rccow^mendation  i«  olReially 
a«lopted  by  either  body  it  may 
then  be  transmitted  to  the  Dean 
within  whose  jurisdiction  th« 
particular  matter  falls.  If  tfc* 
point  of  view  or  reconvsneniia- 
tion  is  rejected  by  the  Student 
Ccuncil  or  the  Alumnn  Asmoch- 
ation,  and  the  petition**rs  stiM 
wish  to  carry  the  matter  fur- 
ther, they  may  appeal  to  the 
Dean  in  whose  jurisdiction  the 
matter  t>elongs. 

2)  If  further  discussioa  \r  de- 
sired, either  by  the  Student 
Council  or  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, or  any  minority  within 
these  groups,  an  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University. 

3)  In  the  event  that  either 
body  or  any  portion  thereof  is 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  President,  th« 
matter  may  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Board  of  Trustees  who,  in  turn, 
will  refer  it  to  the  Chairman  ©I 

(Contintmd  on  Puge  §) 
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News  of  the  Week  in  Review 


Parietal  Hours 


fCon(tni/ed  from  Front  Page) 

will    present    the    issues    to    the 
faculty  Senate  later  this  week 

The     Friday     night     meeting 
followed  a  week  t>f  rumor  and 
speculation   concerning   the   r**- 
suits  of  student  protests  to  the 
new    policies    here.     Following 
Dr.   Sachar's   announcement  of 
Tuesday    afternoon,    a    meeting 
of  the  Student  Union  was  held 
on  Tuesday   night.    In   addition 
to  plans  for  Friday  night's  pro 
tests,    plans   were   then    formu- 
lated  for   picketing  of   the   Ad 
ministration     Building    on 
Wednesday    and    Thursday    af 
terntx>n5.      Wednesday     after- 
noon    mt>re    than    500    sludetits 
participated  in  an  orderly  dem- 
onstration which   received  cov 
erage   from   the   1  t)  c  a  1   news 
media.  Thursday  saw  a  similar 
demonstration,    in    spite   of   the 
rainy    weather.     Ttie    Thursday 
demonstration    was   highlighted 
by  Hausner's  reading*  of  a  (juo 
tation  from  Justree  l.oui.s   Dtin 
bit/   Brandeis.   "The  nffht   to  lx' 
aiOne  (i.>)  the  iiii».->i  (..ompi  flicii 
S4ve    of    rights,     and    the    right 
most   valued  t)y   rivili/.ed  men 

At   a   Student    Uruon    uieetini^ 
.Sunday  night,  further  measurei 
to  register  student  protest  were 
discuHst*d     A  vote  showed  near 
ly  unanimous  sup^mrt  for  .some 
form    of    prote.st.    to    be    tie 
termined   later   in   the   week     In 
addition,     ttie     earlier     plan     of 
f)resentatu)n   t)f   ttie   case   to   the 
Fatuity  Senate  and  the  Admin 
istr^tivc    Committee     was    a( 
firrntxl. 


y*sfiiSBgaw»'<s'My'^*'"sr4^^^ 


The  following  jK'titM»n  t<» 
President  Sactiar  wa'^  ai>(>r()ve<l 
for   circulation    to   ail    stod'-ots: 

We     the    underwgned     mem 
Ibers  of  the  Student  Cnioii  pro 
te«t  the  Open  Door  decision  on 
the  Ullowiag  f  roands: 

1>  The  decision  was  ntade  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  thr 
Administration's  declared  in 
teniion  to  base  any  such  d<ci- 
si«n  on  the  recommendations 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Environ- 
■ftent  Committee. 

2)  The  derision  impujfns  the 
character  of  the  entire  student 
hod  J. 

S)  The  decision  denies  the 
riffhi  to  that  minim&l  level  of 
{privacy  to  which  every  person 
Is  e«titled. 

4)  The  decision  carrici  the 
suggestion  that  the  only  way 
the  student  body  may  express 
its  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  administration  is  to  leave 
the  University.  It  shows  no 
regard  for  the  students  and 
their  concern  for  the  Univer- 
•ity. 

We  also  protest  and  ahhor 
the  tMreats  af  expulsion  al  stu 


deut    leaders   on    the    following 
grounds: 

1)  The  mistaken  insistence 
that  the  Friday  nif^ht  protest 
Mus  a  challenge  to  President 
l^ehar's  authority  to  make 
rules  for  the  "Jniversity. 

2)  The     decision     to     bypass 
University    procedures    for    dis 
ciplinary  action. 

We  reque.st  that  this  change 
In  open  house  procedures  be 
rescinded. 

A     slightly     altered     form    of 

the  above  was  cireulated  among 
graduate  students 

Background 

l*tie  oarietal  issue  l>egan  on 
DtH  12  when  Dean  of  Students 
Kernut  Morrissey  told  »Mgtit 
men^bers  of  Student  Council 
that  a  review  t)f  exisliti^i  dorm 
hf>urs  would  be  conducted  He 
stated  that  an  ad  lioc  eointnit- 
lee  (•(jni{>().se<i  of  farulty  .stu 
dents  and  aitnimist  r;)tor^  vvould 
be  torrned  tu  suggest  jx)ssible 
r)iHiiu^t'-%     111     till'     r«>k>u  1.4 1  ioi)^      At 

that   time.    Dean    Morrisse>    vaid 
ttiat  students  would  Ih'  consult - 
tni      (iiiniii;      l(ii>      review      ,<ri<l 
\\oul(i    h.'ivc    evt-rx     o|>p<>itunity 
to    pre.sent    Iheir    views    to    the 
committee         Furthermore.       he 
added,     'the    University    i-    con 
(  "rn'-d      with      the      t,)tjl      well 
txMng  of  the  students,  and   their 
,ters()ri;il    and    i  nt  el  In  1  u.i !     free 
doin  rruist   develop   in   ,<   cotitext 
of    jn<»r,d    and    social     it-spon.s! 
hility  "   Heconujieudat  ions   from 
this  rotnmittf''^   v^-frf   t  >   h*^    -;u'm 
mitted      to     the     adrrumst  r.itive 
(ornmitleee  of  the  faculty     Pro- 

C*'Oii!f>      f'M       I'nl.ii      i  <■  V  iSi<»f  I ')     of 
the  rul'-s  were  never  iii.ide  pub 
lie 

A   rnont^i   later.   Di-an    Morns 
sey  said  that  the  prevunis  rii'Sti 
line    of    Feb      1     for     aruinunce 
n»ent    of    the    pro[x>se<i    c  hangcs 
would      be     cxti'irdfHl      if     more 
tune    wd,^    needed    to    studv    the 
{)roblem 

On    VVcHinesday.     Feti     f).    V:( 
Hausner     annourucl     that     lhi> 
committee    had    been    expanded 
to    iDchide    four    -<tiideiit>     '.lirtt 
faculty    iiieiiih(^r  :.    \<\.\   fhrer  ad 
mmistrators,  d.','   tfi.it   ibc  c.»mi 
niittci'    had    h-T'i    liivt  :i    per  ina- 
iieoi    .stains    III    tile     university 
As  of  that  time,  this  comruiitr.  . 
now    called    Ttn     (' irnpus     Ku 
vironment  Conuiuttfc,  had  suh 
inii'.-t   no  report 


Tht-n,    <'i\    .Maf 


f'«* 


idful 


Abrani   L    Sachar   unexjMM  l«*dly 
anuovjfirerl   that    w.'u-n   ii>!«'->ts  (*f 
tt<e    oj>j>osite    sex     were    enter 
tamed  in  ttie  dormitory  rooms, 
ttie  dtv)rs  were  to  r«*niain  i^pen 
The     new     procedure     wss     ex 
plained     m     an     ann<»uncement 
place<t    '.V.    t.he    sluder";!*!"    mail 
lM)xes   on    Tuesday       'This    pro 
cedural  change,"    the  announce- 
ment stateti.     is  consistent    with 
the   r  e  q  u  i  r  e  ni  e  n  t  s   of   good 
taste." 

F"i  iday  nigfit  tno^t  of  the  on- 
campus  students  ^pent  the  latt* 
htxirs  of  the  evening  in  Seifer 
Hall,  t)ut  Saturday  many  men 
did  noi  sit^n  in  anr'  entertained 
their  guests  betiind  closed 
di>ors  Sunday  night  a  petition 
condenming  President  Sacliar's 
handhng  of  the  situation  qtiick- 
ly  achievt^'d  1020  signatures  On 
Monday  there  were  rumors  of 
planned  t>oycott.s  of  classes  and 
the  dining  halls  later  in  th" 
week,  plans  that  quickly  dis- 
solved as  the  mtxMine  with  the 
Trustee*  l>ecame  public. 


W  "*li'*'  W-^  ''**S1 


Poge  ^our 


THE     JUSTICE 


M«ffcli  10,  1964 
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THE     JUSTICE 
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Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  Andelman 


Last  wvvk  to  see  the  surreal- 
ist and  Fantastic  Art  exhibit  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
C'h)ses  Man-h  15  .  .  .  Joan  Baez 
will  appear  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  April  15  Tickets  at  $2  20. 
$2  80.  $3  50  and  $4.50.  Mail 
orders  to:  Folklore  Productions, 
PO  Box  227,  Boston.  . 
Habimah  is  coming  March  23- 
2t)    New  England  Life  Hall. 

ONE-TIME  EVENTS 

Hednesday,  March   11 

Music  of  Beta  Bartok,  Jordan 
Hall.  8  30  pm  ,  free.  Six  Rou- 
iiumKui  folk  dances.  Sonata  for 
'I'wu  I'lanos  and  Percussion, 
lJi\  tri  initnto  for  String  Orclus- 

Doni/rtti's   I/Elisir   d'Amore, 

Bo.^-U'n  (iprra  Group  Proilui  tion 
starring;    Dino    F  o  r  m  i  (  h  i  n  i  , 
Beverly  Sills,  and  Ercole  Ik  rto 
lino    Donnelly    Memorial  Thea 
Ire    H  30  p  m 
ThiirMiav.  March  12 

World    rr;»\t  1  and  Adxcntur^' 
Stiies,  N«>w  Knj^liind   Lift    Hiill, 
10  30     a  m  .     $1  50.     Romantic 
iicrinany. 

Ruth  Hiimilton.  mezzo-so- 
prano. Evelyn  Roskin,  piano, 
Gardner  Museum,  3  00  pm. 
f  rt  e  Har.del.  Purcell,  Strauss, 
^plrltuals 
Friday.  March  13. 

Boston  Symphony,  2  pm  , 
rush  seals  60f  Berlioz,  excerpts 
from  The  Damnation  of  Faust; 
Toth,  Fifth  Symphony  (world 
prtinur*  Brahms.  Piano  Con 
ttrlo  No  1  (Van  Cliburn  solo- 
ist ) 

I)it  Wiener  Solisten,  Jordan 
11.. 11    8  30  p  in  ,  free 

Nt  [lie    Fisher    Ballet     Com- 
pany.   Tufts'    Cohen    Fine    Arts 
Center     8  30    pm.    $2  00    Mod 
ern    Dancing 

H..rv;ird  HadclifTc  Orchestra, 
ll<  nry  Swohoda.  cdnducior, 
Sanders  'rhe.itr<-.  8  30  [)  in  , 
$1  bit  $3  Oi)  Si  uf^tok.  .\  i  t  r}\, 
Celio  e  oncerio  <  f'lcrrc  Four- 
ni«  r  soloist  i;  Hrahriv^  .S\  in 
ph(.n\  .\i  1  H'fhaici,  Alcgrias. 
Saturdav.   .March    14 

I  h«  H«atl(--  I  l(is«'d  circuit 
t«  1«  caNt  Doii'u  lly  .M  r  ni  o  rial 
T\>t  alr»  ,  11!  noun.  $2  .')()  T  h  i  > 
pM  ^'ram  has  net  hecn  smi  (ni 
t«  l«\isiori  I'roj^iam  repeattd  al 
2  30  p  rn 

Victor  Rosenbaum.  piano, 
Gardner  Museum,  3  p  m  .  free. 
Impromptu  in  A  Hat  major, 
Scnata  in  A  major.  lK)th  by 
h>(  (ihIm  il     A     lirandcsi.in 

Kad(  liMc  Choral  Sot  i«  ty  and 
B«i\A,doin    Colli  Kf    Clu-    Club, 
1  ..  i.»    H.ni,   II..rvard.    8  30  p  m 
but    (;ran(  1111.  Pouh'nt     .Mcnnin 

Tht  KinKst<uT  Trio.  Donnelly 
Memorial  Tluatrf,  8  30  p  m  . 
$2  $5 

H<<st(m   Symphony.    8  30   j)  m 
S.uM*    pro|k;rain   ,t<   Friday 
Sunday.   March   15 

The     Beatles      Donnelly     Me 
m(  rial  Thcatri     2  30  p  m    Tt  le- 

(;v»cndolyn  Walters.  sr>prano, 
W.irrcn  Wilson  piano.  Gardner 
Mii-«  urn  3  p  m  .  free  Purc<Tl, 
CJuiu^son,  Menotti.  Niles.  Boai- 
ner,   '-fjintuals 

V)TU'  Arts  Quartet  with  Gre- 
^(■ry  Fucker  piano.  Kresgc 
Anditonurn  3  p  m  .  $1  60  Clas- 
Miai    and    Romantic   v^orks 

F<  I  d  Hell!  Foriini.  J  f.  r  d  a  n 
}l.i!l  8  p  rn  Donation  Hannah 
Art  I. fit 

H.t  -Nin    Conservatory   of    Mu 
«n    Mfnurr-*!  Concert   of  Dance, 
I>r.<nia    and  Music.  .Auditorium. 
31    ILroenvvay  Street.   8  30  pm 
lif  ♦ 

The  Clancy  fiiotlicrs  and 
T<  nunv  Makem,  Donnelly  Me- 
rn«  rial  Theatre.  8  30  p  m., 
$2  00,  $3  50,   $4  00,   $4  50 

Vienna  Choir  Boys,  Lynn 
(  ity  Hall   Auditorium.  8  30. 

C  ONTINUING   EVENTS 

Ice  (hips,  annual  show  of  the 
Skating  Club  of  Bo5?ton,  Boston 
(<  liege  Skating  rink.  March  13, 


14  at  8  30    March  15  at  2  20 
William      Had     the      Words, 

116th  annual  production  cf  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club.  Musical 
comedy  on  Shakespeare  Opens 
March  11  at  The  Hasty  Pudding 
Clubhouse,  12  Holyoke  Street, 
near  Harvard  Square.  8:30  p.m., 
Saturday  matinee.  2:30.  Until 
March  25. 

Tiger  at  the  Gates  by  Jean 
Giradoux  in  a  translation  by 
Christopher  Fry  Boston  U. 
Theatre,  March  12  14,  $1,  $1  50, 
$2.  KE  G-9121. 

Never  Live  Over  a  Pretzel 
Factory,  new  comedy  starring 
Dennis  O'Keefe.  ends  iS  pre- 
Broadway  tryout  at  llu  Shu- 
bert  Theatre  March  14  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  matinees  at 
2  30    HA  6  4520 

Pirandello's  Six  (Characters 
in  Search  of  an  Author  opens 
March  11  at  the  Ch;u  les  Play- 
house, 71  Warrtnton  Street 
8  30  except  Saturday  (5  30,  9) 
and  Sunday  (3.  7  30)    542  3325. 

Enter  l>auKhing,  3  week  post- 
Broadway  engagement  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  Stars  Yvonne 
de  Carlo,  Alan  Mowbray, 
Irving  Jacobson.  Alan  Arkin 
Matinees  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day, 2  30  $2.20-$5.50.  HA  6- 
5827. 

Bertold  Brecht's  In  the  Jun- 
gle of  Cities,  Theatre  Company 
of  Boston  Production,  Hotel 
Boston lan  Playhouse  Tuesday 
through  F>iday  and  Sunday  — 

8  30,  Saturday  —  7.  9:45. 
Thursday  matinee  3  p  m.  20% 
student  discount  for  all  week- 
day   performances.    KE   6-2521. 

l^irea  s  Yerma,  Image  Thea- 
tre, 54  Charles  Street,  WtKines- 
dav.  Thursday.  Friday,  Sun- 
day        8  30,  Saturday  —  7  and 

9  227  fJ428 

Camchtl.  Colonial  Theatre, 
8  30  niaiiixe-  Wednesday  2  15. 
SatuT(ia\   2  ;^U    HA  •;  9300 

Cz.ir  .Nicholas  II  and  His 
Times,    Hd^tori    I'ul'lic    LitMais. 

till  (HikIi    Mai  (  h 

101  Maslerpiee  es  of  Ameri 
can  Prinntive  I'aintinf;.  and 
.!.'( <li!e.»-  \illt)ii  IMaster  of  (^ra- 
phic  Art  K,.ntiinie  at  the  Mu- 
v«  uin  of  Fine  Arts  through 
Mar(  h 

Medieval  France  Exhibit, 
Hayden  (lallery.  MIT.  through 
March  10  5  weekdays,  1-5 
wet  k<  nds 

The  Doll.  Capri  Theatre, 
ro  7  9030  99<  at  all  times. 
I^ist  week  to  see  The  Easy  Life 
with  Vittorio  Gassman  at  The 
Kv»>l#r  Str»e1  Th«a1re  KE  6- 
700  1 

Vittorio  DeSicas  The  Bicycle 
Thief  is  al  the  Brattle  this 
week.  TR  6  422G  The  next  fea- 
ture will  Ix  th<'  Polish  him, 
Joan  of  the  Angels. 

Hallelujah  the  Hills  ripens 
March  11  at  the  West  End 
Cinema,  opposite  North  Station. 
Studeni       discount       Sunday 

.  •  . «       T-i       J,-,.       roo     AnKf\ 

liii«'ii)^ii     iimt^Kiay      t»o*.--«u«/u. 

The  Suitor,  first  full-length 
crimedy  t^y  Pierre  Etaix,  Fine 
Arts  Theatre,  80  Norway  Street. 
Disc(»unt  to  students  with  uni- 
\<rsitv    identification    262-9876. 
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Music  Department  Scores 

By  BARBARA  DAVIS 

Despite  late  pul>licitv.  a  full  audience  heard  a  chamber  concert  in  Slosberjr  Recital 
Hall  last  Friday  that  can  only  be  termed  *a  gem.'  Four  pieces  were  performwl:  Trio  No. 
30  in  I)  Major  by  Joseph  Haydn,  Quartet  in  C  Major  by  Arthur  Berger,  Three  Pieces 
for  Woodwinds  by  Walter  Piston,  and  Trio  in  A  Minor,  Opus  114  by  Johannes  Brahms. 
The  tone  of  this  last  piece  is  rich  and  somber.  The  Trio  in  A  Minor  is  essentially  a 
cello  concerto,  but  it  is  more  than  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  virtuosity ;  it  is  an  oppor- 

violoneello    to ~  ', 


tunity  for  the 
sing  Miss  Madeline  Foley  was 
excellent  in  a  very  long  and 
difflcult  role  that  demands  sus- 
tained drama  from  her  instru- 
ment, and  culminates  in  an  in- 
cisive f  o  u  r  t  h-movement  en- 
trance All  four  movements  fea- 
ture extensive  ducting  between 
cello  and  tiarinet.  with  piano 
support  and  interludes  Miss 
Margery  Sager  achieved  with 
Miss  Foley  and  Mr  George  Zil- 
zer,  pianist,  a  rapport  that 
brought  forth  every  nuance, 
every  expression  mark  Mr  Zil 
/AT  beautifully  eluded  tlie  trap 
of  muddiness  so  dangerous  in 
Brahms 

In  the  Haydn  D  Major  Tri<\ 
Miss  F'oley  and  Mr  John  John- 
son at  tlK-  piano  were  (irm  sup- 
porting pillars  for  Mi.ss  Miriam 
Kallus,  playing  the  flute  Miss 
Kallus  is  nearing  the  abib^y  to 
produce  a  sound  ethereal  and 
btll-clear  She  can  be  strikingly 
gentle  and  delicate,  especially 
in  passages  where  f^ute  and 
piano  are  together.  Mr.  Johnscm 
had  singular  control  of  the 
piano;  his  touch  was  definite 
and  clear. 

Mr.  Berger's  Quartet  is  most 
pleasarit,  Gershwinesque  at 
times.  It  features  syncopated 
interchanges,  rolling,  some- 
times almost  pastoral  sections, 
and  sprays  of  upward  arpeg- 
gios. There  were  some  weak 
spots  where  intonation  grew 
shaky;  where  an  overall  heavi- 
ness handicapped  the  display  of 
nuances;  where  the  oboe,  try 
ing  to  play  and  direct  simul- 
taneously, was  too  obtrusive 
F"or  the  most  part,  hnvve\er, 
Jon     FrieJman,    .'Mice    K  o  j.;  a  ti. 


dark   sound-p  a  i  n  1  i  n  g   in    his  sensitivity.  It  was  apparent  that 


Three  Pieces  for  Woodwinds. 
Flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon 
maintain  a  close,  atonal  tex- 
ture, forming  a  long,  lonely, 
tension-pushing  phrase  span- 
ning the  first  two  movements. 
In  tlie  third  movement  the  flute 
takes  off  like  a  frightened  but- 
terfly Miss  Kallus  again  exe- 
cuted diflftcult  passages  with 
pre<ision  Tlu'  vibratoless  bas- 
.Koon  and  clarinet  struck  me 
from  time  to  time  as  a  hit  raw 
However,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
they  were  not  otherwise  tech- 
nically i in f)(  (cable.  We  heard 
from  Mr  Gatiter  in  the  M-eond 
movemeiU   a   rich   solo  of  great 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ganter  and  Miss 
Kallus  were  hearing  and  re- 
sponding to  each  other  with 
great  skill. 

In  terms  of  overall  balance, 
these  four  pieces  were  well- 
chosen.  It  was  a  tr€*at  to  hear 
so  much  from  the  winds.  The 
next  musical  event  is  to  be  a 
concert  of  choral  music  on  Fri- 
day. March  13.  at  8  30  P  M  m 
Slosberg  Auditorium  The  fea- 
.ured  work  is  the  Ode  on  St. 
Cecelia's  Day.  by  Henry  Pur- 
cell. Also  on  the  program  are 
works  by  Haydn,  Schutz,  Luis 
de  Victoria,  and  English  inad- 
rifeals  by  Morley  and  Wilbye. 
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C.  W.  POST 
COLLEGE 


OF  LONG  ISLAND  UNIVEISITY 

Salutes  the  World's  Fair 
with 

TWO  5 -WEEK  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Enjoy  a  profitable  summer  of  study  and  recreation 

at  the  141 -acre  campus  of  C.  W.  Post  College, 

located  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island, 

on!y  30  minutes  from  the  World's  Fair, 

one  hour  from  Midtown  Manhattan. 

On-compus  facilities  include:  swimming, 

gymnasium,  ridinq,  bowling,  theatre  and  concerts. 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED 

for 

DAY  &  EVENING  SESSIONS 

JUNE  22  to  JULY  24  *  JULY  27  to  AUGUST  28 

NEW  MEN'S  and  WOMEN'S  RESIDENCE  HALLS  AVAILABLE 

ACCELERATE   YOUR   DEGREE    PROGRAM 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE  ofFerings  include  studies  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  Pre-Professionol,  Pre-Engi- 
peering,  Business  and  Education. 

GRADUATE  COURSE  offerinqs  include  studies  in  Bioloqicol 
5<ie(Ues,  Edticotion,  English,  Guidance  and  Counjeiing, 
History,  librory  Science,  Mothematics,  Music  Education 
ond  Poiiiicoi  Science. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  AND  RESIDENT  FACULTY 

OUTSTANDING  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

APPLY  NOW.  .  .Admission  open  to  VISITING  STUDENTS 

from  other  accredited  colleges. 

For  •ddltlonal  information,  »umm«r  bulletin  and 
•ppUcation,  phun*  516  MAyfair  6-1200  or  mail  coupon! 


D«an  of  bummer  bchcol  C  W.  Post  College,  P  O..  Graenvale,  L.I.,  N.Y,  1 1  Ml" 
Pieasa  »end  me  Summer  Sr-^sions  i"fc>rmi»tion  hull*ttri, 
n  Woman'!  Kendenca  Hall         n  Men's  Raiidanca  hall 
G  Undergraduate        [j  Graduala        [J  Day        Q  Evening 


CP 


naMie, .,«,,,,,,,,, .,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,^,,,,,^,,,,,,,,,j, ,,,,,,, 


Address , 


City State, 

If  visiting  student,  from  which  college' 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES    WEINER,    Ph.G.    (formerly    of    Morvord    Drug    Co.) 
1025A  Moin  Street,  Wolthom  (next  to  the  new   A&P   Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM  S  UTEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT   DELIVERY   SERVICE 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES   IN   FRONT  OF  STORE 

0|>en  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundoys 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and  Faculty 


The  New  Brandeis 


Richard  ivy  Solomon 


Commeffit 


Parietal  Hours 


John  Lisman 


The  announcement  of  the  new  oijen  door  policy  is  the 
last  straw  in  what  I  see  as  a  general  trend  which  Brandeis 
has  followed  for  the  last  two  years.  Although  1  am  no 
longer  a  student  at  Brandeis  I  feel  compelled  to  condemn 
this  trend  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can — not  out  of  any 
inherent  cynicism,  not  out  of  a  perverse  desire  to  attack 

administrations,  nor  because  it   buTlds  The    maTu7Hy"^thcy  ^  r^^^ 

will  personally  affect  what  1  do   quire.) 

In    my    room,    but    purely    and        The  proof  of  your  policy,  oh 

simply  because  1  went  to  Bran-    Brandeis  Administration,  is  ob- 

deis  for  two  years  and  1   love 

tlie  place. 

Because  Brandeis  was  a  vi- 
brant, stimulnting,  and  in  many 
ways  unique  university,  and 
because  it  attracted  people  who 
needed  the  kind  of  freedom 
V.'hich  RrandtMK  f>fTered  (both 
academic  and  s^K'ial)  in  order 
to  flourish  and  mature,  1  cam<% 
very,  very  young  and  grew  up 
there.  1  didn't  grow  up  easily 
(or  completely)  and  I  didn  t 
grow  up  in  a  planned  and  su- 
pervised manner,  and  it  iuirt 
like  hell,  but  it  was  a  real  and 
valid  srowing.  And  1  sincerely 
believe  that  it  could  not  have 
hapF)ened  at  very  many  other 
places.  I  »f>eak  of  myself  pre- 
cisely because  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  was  in  any  way  unique.  (The 
fact  that  maturity  results  from 
experience  and  that  experience 
results  from  freedom  for  ex- 
perimentation, inquiry,  associ- 
ation, et  al  seems  to  be  an  ob- 
vious and  general  truth.)  I  am 
sure  that  many  people  who  en- 
tered Brandeis  with  me  came 
because    they    believed    that    it 


viou.5  from  the  people  you  have 
already    driven    away.   The   op- 
portunity  to  sit  and   talk   with 
a  gunip  who  iK-lween  them  rep- 
resented a  full  range  of  (  xixri- 
ence    is    fast    disappc^Tring     l^e- 
cause  no  one  with  even  a  little 
self-dii^nitv  can  be  comfijrtable 
in    the   .system   you    impose       A 
good    number   of   my   class    has 
left    alreaciy.     "With    no    otTense 
to    those    who    have    compro- 
mised and  remaine<l,  thiy  were 
some    of    the    tH\st    people    our 
class  had — the  p)eopl(^  who  had 
the   most   to   say   and   the    most 
to     offer.       People     who     were 
thinking  and  people  who  were 
seeing.     And   who,    because   b<'- 
ing  aware   is  not  easy,  perhaps 
c<>old    not    conform    to    the    re- 
strictions   which    Brandeis    bt^- 
gan   to   impose.    But  you  could 
have    had    these    people    when 
they    were    seniors    When   they 
had    gone    through    all    of    this 
and  were  really  men  and  wom- 
en.    But    you    have    lost    them, 
and    you    will    lose    more     You 
will    \ye    left    with    people    who 
will    have    to    wait    until     they 


was  a  place  where  this  kind  of  get  out  of  Brandeis  Ixfor**  they 
growing  was  possible.  But  be- 
tween then  and  now  a  great 
many  things  have  happened. 
So  very  much  has  been  de- 
stroyed     The    intimate    contact 


can  even  beg'.n.  With  people 
who  are  not  confused  by  what 
they  see  because  they  never 
look  With  people  who  are  not 
troubled     in     de<  iding     because 


so     important    woen    I     was    a 

f  r  <>«>•»  fTijir}      iji      thnt      it      gifVe     ''M»' 

the  nnnorluuily  tf)  talk  to  S(/ni( 
one  who  had  just  gone  thr»)UK'h 
what  was  haj>p«'ning  to  you, 
someone  who  could  sympathize 
as  well  as  understand,  is  gone 
An  all  freshman  quadrangle 
has  accomplished  that  The  op 
poriunity  to  live  off  carni)us 
and  really  order  one's  own  life. 
to  make  decisions  instead  of 
simply  playing  at  making  thein, 
while  still  tx'ing  part  of  the 
university  structure  is  now  re- 
served only  for  seniors  who 
have  the  necessary  maturity. 
(Ihey  ha\e  ludicrou.-ly  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse  th<'re. 
'ihey  require  maturity  Ixforc 
allowing  you  to  partake  in  one 
of   the   few   mechanisms    wluch 


V\    \   >  V  t   i  \  * 


are 

Yov; 


not 


th«'     pi. ice     1    came     to 
V   killed   that   place 


The  WliT  of 


Sigma  Xi  is  an  honorary  fra 
ternity  of  s<ientists  and  psy 
chologisls  Election  to  Sigrna 
Xi  often  follows  receipt  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree  However.  I'ran 
deis  Sigma  Xi  does  not  have 
chapter  status  and  camiot  eie<  t 
membcTs,  and  all  members  of 
the  B  r  a  i.  d 'M  s  Club"  wtre 
elected  to  membership  at  other 
institutions  The  Brandeis 
group  has  applied  for  chapter 
status,  and  when  this  granted 
they  will  be  able  to  elect  full 
members  and  grant  associate 
membership"  to  qualified  un- 
dergraduates and  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

This  year,  Brandeis  Sigma  Xi 
is  presenting  a  lecture  series 
entitled   "Science  and   Govern 


nient  Some  Individual  Views." 
All  the  lectures  are  Ix-inj?  Kivcn 
l)y  men  who  are  deeply  \n 
\<»Ived  with  the  problems  of 
.s(  ien((\  and  are  a.'^sociated  with 
th<'  political  "Establishment  " 
The  forihc«)ming  Ieiture>  will 
hv  gi\f  n  by  Jerome  Weisner, 
\T  I  7'  r)(  an  of  Science  and 
Fr«  >Kient  K*  nnedys  science 
advisor  (March  11);  James  A 
Shannon.  Director  of  Ihe  Na- 
tion.! 1  1  n  s  t  1  t  u  t  e  s  of  Health 
(April  8i;  John  T  Wilson.  Dep- 
uty Direct(;r  of  the  National 
Science  Eoundation  ^ April  29); 
Matthew  Meselson.  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  and 
associated  with  the  US  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (May  13  »:  and  Ragnar 
Rollefson.  physicist  and  Direc 
tor  of  the  Office  of  International 
vScienlific  Affairs.  US  Depart- 
ment of  State  All  lectures  are 
at  8  00  P  M  in  Olin  Sang,  and 
will  ho  followed  by  a  question 
period. 

The  purpose  of  this  .«:eries  is 
to  explore  the  complexities  and 
problems  of  relationship  ot  sci- 
ence and  gov  rnment  Dr  Mir- 
iam Schurin  v  the  Biology  De- 
partment, and  President  of 
Bran«ieis  Sigma  Xi  staled.  This 
is  not  just  another  lecture  se- 
ries Sigma  Xi  is  presenting 
this  series  l)ecause  wc  feci  that 
this  is  a  significant  problem." 


In  modern  American  stK-iety  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  diverge  from  standard  public  opinion 
because  the  economic  and  political  powers  have  become 
closely  knit  with  a  system  of  ideas.  Mass  communication 
has  made  it  increasingly  possible  for  America  to  be  per- 
vaded with  one  and  only  one  system  of  thought.  It  seems 
possible  that 


with  uppcrclas.'-iiien  which  was    they  do  not  know  that  alterna- 


t  ives  exist. 

You  will  get  what  you  w^nt 
Your  orecious  and  profitable 
re{nHation  will  not  be  d.un 
af^ed  by  people  who  make  love 
in  the  spring  You  will  have 
\()ur  resj.M-(  table  campus  Clean 
and  utterly  sterile.  And  wh«n 
you  have  removrd  all  possif)il- 
!ty  for  social  and  eriKttional  de- 
velopm<'nt.  the  .-miliar  effects 
of  academic  development  uill 
follow  naturally  It  doe.s  not 
directly  affect  me.  but  dammit 
there  are  so  few  good  pla<es. 
that  1  cannot  help  but  cry  out 
wlH>n  I  see  one  of  them  being 
de.^troved  I  It  ft  for  pr;:--t:.al 
reasons    l)ui    were    1    still    tli(  re 


entirely  possible  that  given 
enough  time,  this  country  will 
become  completely  homogene- 
ous; that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  alternatives  to  its 
own  organization  of  life.  A 
country  under  such  conditions 
will  not  be  able  to  adapt  to  a 
changing  world,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  discern  which  of  its  own 
elements  have  ijecome  outworn 
and   irrational 

In  this  country  the  univer 
sity  is  perhaps  the  only  area  of 
society  where  tlie  possibility  of 
free  investigation  of  alterna- 
tives in  all  areas  has  been 
maintained  The  liberal  uni- 
versity is  thus  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  society,  as  a  spearhead 
of  reform,  and  as  a  center  of 
indiA-iduality  and  free  thought 
It  is  bastHi  on  the  belief  that 
the  students  and  faculty  can 
formulate  their  own  sy.stem  of 
values.  It  has  shown  faith  in 
the  ability  of  man  tc  investi- 
gate, through  thought  and  ex- 
perimentation, new  ideas  for 
the  organization  of  life 

Sexual  freedom,  freedom  of 
speech,  social  protest,  radical 
ideas  —  the.se  are  unpopular 
concepts  to  many  members  of 
our  tradition  bound  society 
who  fear  experimentation  and 
radicalism  as  a  threat  to  tlie 
assumptions  on  w  h  i  c  h  they 
have  built  their  lives  And 
when  our  radicalism  is  resent 
«mI    by    those    who    support    our 

Marvin  Kitman 
For  President 

B  a  r  r  y  Cioldvv.iter.  N  e  I  s  o  n 
Rockt-felier,  Hicliard  Nixon  and 
Fidel  Ca.-^lro  have  all  been  a-k 
ing  Who  i.s  Marvin  Kitman"'" 
you  also  ma>  be  vvoiuit  ring  He 
is  the  dark  horse  candidate  for 
the  Republican  presidential 
n(»mination  In  post  j)  o  s  i  t  i  o  n 
eight  Ix'hind  Col  v.ater.  Rocke- 
feller, S  c  r  a  n  t  o  n,  H  o  m  n  e  y. 
Lodge.  Smith  and  .\ixon.  ail 
from  the  F  iv»>r>  lw>x.-.>r  S  i:  n  V.  y 
harms,  I'nis  .Manhattan  writer 
has  entered  th«'  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  (  w  h  i  c  h  ta'^es 
place  today  '  and  plans  to  enter 
lho.se  in  Oie^'on.  Michigan,  llli 
nois   aiul    New    Jersey 

As  a  .self  styleil      Lincoln  R«'- 
publican,      he  curies   forth    the 
imag»>  building  program  of  hon 
esty.  .shawl   and   speech   writing 
on   the   backs  of  envelopes    Al 
though    never    a     rail    splitter 
(hair    is    his    .'-.pecialty  ; .    h.e    :s 
running  on  the  i  864  (;0P  plat 
form  of  abolishing  slavery,  sup- 
porting   the    r3<s' laration    of    In- 
dependence   and    otlur    '  nnful 
filled  campai.L'n  promises  of  that 
year",    the    solution    lo    the    In 
dian     question     is     viKm;icantly 
implied   here 

In  his  New  Hamp'-iiire  earn 
paign,  Kitman  h  a  s  spoken  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  .■-ki  tow 
lines  and  Browneil^  Brothel 
(a  front  for  a  lar^e  mapl«> 
syrup  factory)  The  Young  Re- 
publican clubs  of  Columl'ia 
and  Hartford  Universities  have 
already  come  out  for  Kitman 
and  here  at  Brandeis  a  D«'mo 
crats  For  Kitman  committee  is 
planning  a  $l-a-plate  dinner  in 
his  honor  at  one  of  the  world 
renowned  Waltham  diners  He 
is  not  afraid  of  a  war  with  the 
South  over  slavery  :  "The  Sonih 
has  the  nnissilc  bases  but  the 
North  has  all  the  buttons,"  he 
said  yesterday  in  a  speech  at 
the  Happiness  Room,  Sarah 
Lawrence  College's  answer  to 
integrated  wash  rooms. 

Noting  that  Franklin  Pierce 
could  'nave  purcha.sed  C'uba  for 
only  $8  million,  Kitman  charges 
"Democratic  bungling"  in  Cuba 
and  advocates  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  Pierce  Ad- 
ministration that  will  "n  a  m  e 
names."  He  promises  that,  if 
elected,  he  will  personally  go 
to  Washington, 


university,  we  arrive  at  the 
heart  of  our  present  problem. 
Will  we  sacrifice  the  autonomy, 
the  freedom,  the  boldness  of 
our  university  because  it  is 
economically  unhealthy?  Can 
we  allow  our  ideas  and  experi- 
ments to  be  controlled  ifrom 
the  outside  by  what  those  in 
power  find  acceptal>le''  Will 
we  not  thus  have  succumbed 
to  a  f  (J  r  rn  of  totalitarianism 
which  we  fi  ar  and  detest' 
If     we     allow     our     personal 


lives  to  t)e 
son.  tnit  by 
opinion    — 
image  and 


dictated  n<U  by  rea 
the  criteria  of  mass 
if    we    live    for    the 

not  for  the  inhertnt 


worth,  then  what  value  c.-in  this 
university  have''  Will  we  not 
l)ecom<'  a  humble  servant  to 
the  demigod   of  respectability? 
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SnCSAL     STUDENT     DISCOUNT 
Beorcr    of    fhit    sdvertiscmcrt    in- 
clHding    tUis    poffion    will    be    od 
mitted  off  o  tfHK-Mf  discount  price 
el  $1.00  during  tKis  mngagmmnemt. 
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ON  THE  JOB 


Km»kedl 

The   article   in   the   February 
25th  Justice  on  Bobby  Fischer, 
the     United    States    Champion, 
was    written    with    a    total    ig 
norance   o£   chess,   and    a   com 
plete    miiiunderstanding    of    the 
character     of     Bobby     Fischer 
Throughout    the     evening,     the 
young   champion  dis  played 
courtesy      in      trying      circum- 
atances   The  physical  conditions 
made  concentration  difficult  for 
Fischer   as   well   as  for   his  op 
ponents.  For  three  hours  he  nad 
to    pusli    his    way    through    ex 
cited   crowds.   Tlie   noise  in   the 
audience   became  clamorous   as 
the    lensu)n    of    the    tournament 
if u  leased,    but    Fischer   did    not 
complain    about    it     Even    when 
fciHiu'     players     produced     seis 
winch      more     resembled     I'ar 
chet'si     than     chess,     explaining 
th.a     this     was     all     they     had, 
FiM^lu'r  agreed   to   use   them 

Fischer  gave  one  opponent  a 
draw,  but  only  as  a  compli- 
ment to  his  fine  play  up  to  that 
point  Fischer  would  have  won 
the  game  if  it  had  bi*en  played 
out  The  draw  was  theoretical 
with  perfect  play  by  black,  but 
only  a  master  could  have  man- 
»{;ed  to  lie  the  game  m  over 
ttie  l>oard  competition  with 
Fischer 

Finally,  the  person  who 
wrote  this  article  seemed  to 
think  thai  F'ischer  was  en 
gagcHi  in  a  contest  with  the 
participants  This  is  hardly  the 
truth  in  grandmaster  eichibi 
tions  The  tournament  was  not 
primarily  a  match,  but  an 
artistic  exhibition  Fischer 
t«»uld  have  won  all  of  the 
games  tjlindfolded  if  he  had  to 
The  purpt»se  of  the  ex!ui)ition 
w  Is  not  [i)  lH*a1  h'lschi-r  ,  l)ul 
l.»  .lilow  liim  to  (i»-nion.-.t  I  .ile 
tfif  Lircat  iM'-.uty  m  ,t  ('lit'». 
g.jtiu-    ion(iiicifd    t)y    a    master 

Pir>    of  ihr  (  h«'>>  (lull 
Kii-iiara    i.Miienieid 

\%%  0|»ni  l.«^ii«*r 

I)t    .  r     I  )t     Sa«  ii.ir 

l)r      Pldgat     Johnson    his    said 
in    his    Introduction   to   the    His 
tot  y    of    the    Western    Tradition 

(p  r)fH'.  It  IS  alvv\t>.s  (.iitlitwll 
lor  h(M\ity  endowed  idt-.dism 
t>  inaintiin  the  lofty  (  h.u-.icter 
oi  It-  hf.->l  Vision  and  the  vigor 
t»i    1 '  s  ear  liest    /ea! 

Is  tills  jHThaiis  what  has  b<M>n 
h*i»p.rnn^  at  iii  .»ndt-i.s'  In  the 
pt  »•  t'vs  of  t)feiiming  heavily 
i  i,iii»vv  I- li"  iiave  we  Ixjvsi-d 
d4»wn  to  the  buruiiDisMnen.  our 
first  lilHTal  vision  crumijhng 
l»efore  their  conventional,  green 
hands' 

Image'    I  didn't  come  here  to 
\h'    a    machine    that    helptt    per 
pt-tnate  an   image      I  came  her*' 
»s    a    person    in    my    own    right. 
s«-eking    growth  intellectual 


and  social  growth  I  realized 
that  the  way  growth  is  achieved 
is  by  l>euig  given  responsibili- 
ties, by  k>eing  given  rights,  and 
I  idc^listically  thought  that 
Braitdeis  University  would  pro- 
vide thera. 

But  during  just  the  past  two 
years  that  I  have  been  here.  ! 
have  seen  my  rights  slowly  dis- 
appearing The  right  to  live 
where  I  please;  the  right  to  eat 
where  I  please;  the  right  to  »ay 
what  I  please  without  fear;  and 
the   right  of  my   own   privacy. 

I  have  seen  excellent  mem- 
lK*rs  of  the  faculty  leave,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
able  pfcjfessors  from  other  lo- 
cations have  already  refrained 
from  teaching  here  out  of  fear. 
I  have  seen  your  own  faculty 
censure  you  for  infringing 
upon  their  rights  —  and  now 
your  students  censure  you  (It's 
amazing  that  such  disintegra- 
tion can  have  occurred  over 
tw(»  short  years''. 

The  thought  that  you.  sir. 
have  n4>w  stepped  in  to  try  to 
violate  my  privacy  (which  is 
on»'  of  the  most  sacred  of 
rights)  IS  utterly  repulsive 
And  the  knowledge  that  you 
didn't  car**  at  all  about  me  in 
doi  -"g  it  -  (you  don't  even 
know  who  I  am)  -the  thought 
that  It  was  the  bttsincssmen 
(whom  you  do  know  and  care 
about)  who  influenced  your 
decision,  makes  it  all  the  more 
disgusting 

All  the  buildings  that  you 
erect  in  the  businessmen  s 
names  are  empty  shells  It's  the 
people  m  this  university  that 
count  the  same  people  whom 
you  don't  consider  And  slowly 
these  idealistic  people,  faculty 
and  students,  are  realizing  the 
truth  of  Dr  John.son's  state- 
They  turn  their  ♦•yes  to- 
1  f  s  ^  self  con.scious  and 
•leavily  endoweil  institu- 
.ind  they   trickle  away 

have    a    strange    way 
on  to   what  .<»  expected 


part  of  the  President  and  the 
trustees  Of  course,  sonu'one 
with  hotel  interests  must  have 
hit  upon  a  sure  method  of  in- 
creasing his  business  and  re- 
couping his  charitable  con- 
tributions! What  President 
Johnson  is  seeking  to  do  for 
the  national  economy  with  a 
tax  cut.  President  Sachar  has 
undertaken  to  do  for  the  hotel - 
motel  business  with  his  ostensi 
ble  contingence  campaign 

Once     again     Brandeis     Uni- 
versity, which  relishes  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  academy  as  a  mar 
ketplace  of  ideas,  predicates  its 
actions    on     the    spirit    of    the 
marketplace  alone    We   marvel 
at    it    as    an    institution    which 
gently    and    benevolently     pre- 
pares   the    young    minds    in    its 
care    for    the    world    which    it 
only    pretends    to    disdain     But 
for    President   Sachar's   charac 
teristic     understatement,     the 
proud   theme   of  his   recent    Hf 
teen  year     festival     would     un 
doubtediy  have  been    F'rotn  the 
Ivory    Tower    to    the    Counting 
House. 

Kenneth    Slapin   '61 
Stephen  Selan  'QZ 


Truili 


In  my  youth  i  learned 
That  men  were  burned 
Who  disagreed  with  cuatom. 
But  I  won't  fear 
The  threats  I  hear, 
While  I  have  a  truth  to  trust  in 
Books  burn,  and  men  ourn. 
But  every  earthly  fire  dies. 
And  in  the  end,  the  tables  turn. 
And    truth    consumes    all     lies. 

J»hn  Me^eiros 
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Proph- 

of  thcMiKand  if  what's  expe<ted 
of  the  Brandeis  student  IxKly  is 
lack  of  maturity  and  concur 
lack  of  self  respect,  then 
,  what  the  Biandeis  slu- 
body   Will   become 

twenty  years  the  build- 
of  this  univers;ly  might 
he  standing,  but  if  the 
nt  trend  continues,  in 
corridors  will  walk  the 
machine.-,,  the  people  with 
;4!,i.'e<i  eyes  Brindeis  will  be 
!!!-;!  A  ur!i\"rsi'y  i  rn  o  n  g  so 
many  others  It  will  not  l>e  the 
sr>r<ial  F?rarui«-is  to  which  we 
all   came   in   faith 


rent 
that   ^ 
detit 
In 

lIlUs 
stlil 
presf 
their 


Name  Withheld 


l.rlled 


After     initial      disl>elief.      we 
now    sfi-    ill    t!ie    new     Brandeis 
iexual      regiilations     an     unsus 
pe<ted   s<»nse   of   realism   on   the 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations   for 
them   at   the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 

in   Woltham 
Route   1 28  —  Exits  46  and  46e  of  Wiivter  Street 


S^i^CIAL    TC«4>AS   FOR   SPOtTS    TEAMS 

Banquet  and  Fititrtioii  Facilfttet  for  Up  *•  ISO  P^r^^mt 

F«*  H»e  Fincrt  Dmtitf  R*»m  AccQtiw^ •»!•■»»  —  C»cl>it«^ 

FeotwrtMf  Rifc  It—m  R«««f  Bed  oii^  Swc^hIcm*  tAmmm  Luknt^t 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

C«ri  TW(iibr««k  9^B799 


(Continued  jrovi  Page  2) 

the  Board  of  Trustees'  Com 
m  It  tee  within  whose  jurisdic 
tion  the  matter  falls  It  shall 
t>e  the  res|>onslbility  of  the  re- 
sfM^ctive  Committees  of  the 
Board  of  Trustei's  to  determine 
whether  such  matt-ers  siiould 
l>e  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
full  Board  of  Trustees,  or 
whether  other  action  is  re- 
(\  u  I  red . 


\  SERYICEKTER 

U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  •n4  TRAILERS 


ECONO.   CAK 
CAR    RENTALS 

009   Main   Street 

(C*rN«f  •#  a«CMil 

WVLTMAM.    MASS. 

TWiabffMk    3  fI3t 


"lliuminating,  often  moving,  and 
altogether  a  most  helpful  contri- 
bution toward  clearer  thinking." 


— UHLEr  MONTAGU, 
noted  critic  and  antkcr 


SEX  AND  THE 
G0LLE6E  GIRL 

by  Gael  fireene 

uimucllei  By  Max  lerner 

SEX  AND  THE  COLLEGE  GIRL  is  based  on 

hundreds  of  on  and  off  campus  interviews 
with  parents,  teachers,  and  undergradujtes 
at  more  than  100  schools  all  over  America  - 
from  Big  Ten  to  Bible  Beit,  i^y 
League  to  UCLA.  Interviewed  by 
a  pri/e waning  reporter  and  fea- 
ture writer,  the  girls  talk  can- 
didly about  themselves  and 
about  weekends,  petting  ("evfiry- 
thing  but. .  .");  promiscuity, 
technical  virgins,  affairs,  chas- 
tity, curlews,  moteis,  drive  ins, 
status,  marriage,  and  love  The 
results  are  jarring  educators. 
fascinating  undergraduates,  and 
keeping  parents  awake   nights 

llUUUgliUUl.   nniC4iv,a. 

''SEX  ANO  THE  COLLEGE  GIRL. 

is  a  fascinating  account  of  \m 

changing  moral  attitudes  of  the 

present-day  college  student  told 

Mt  in  meaningless  statistics,  liut 

in  the  lively  language  of  the  co- 

ed.'--Harold  Greenwald,  PhD., 

author  of  Emotional  Maturity  In 

Love  and  Msrrisss 

SEX  AND  THE  COLLEGE  GIRL  is  at  your 

nearest  bookstore  now.  Or,  if  you  wish,  send 

your  name  and  address  and  your  check  for 

$4  95  to  The  Dial  Press,  750  Third  AventjO, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 
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Hoop  Analysis 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
ball  player  next  year,  Dave's 
improvement  over  three  years 
has  been  little  short  of  astound- 
ing. His  p'ay,  defensively  and 
offensively,  showed  a  poise  and 
precision  that  seemed  impossi- 
ble even  last  year.  His  rebounds 
will  be  vital  and  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  he  will  draw  the  tough 
defensive  assignments  from 
Coach  Olin. 

Richie  Hymoff  must  come 
into  his  own  as  a  varsity  ball 
player.  He  must  shoot  more 
from  the  outside  to  allow  him- 
self driving  *oom  and  he  must 
learn  to  direct  the  team.  He 
will  have  help  in  this  regard 
from  Barry  Zimmerman,  a  fine 
natural  athlete,  a  good  shooter 
and  a  strong  defensive  ball 
player.  Mike  Leiderman  showed 
that  he  can  rebound  and  only 
needs  confidence  to  become  an 
accurate  shooter.  His  prime 
concern  is  adding  weight  Joe 
Perkins  lacks  finesse  as  a  Ijall 
pliiyer  He  has  speed,  spring 
and  strength.  If  he  acc}uirts  a 
finer  touch,  confidence,  and  tun- 
ing, hv  will  help 

Of  the  freshmen,  the  bright- 
rst  prospi'cls  seem  to  be  Riiehie 
t^pstein,  Steve  Cioldst<'in  and 
JefT  Schwanun  Schwan^.ni  needs 
to  acquire  moves  to  his  right 
and  to  loosen  up  on  the  court. 
Cjioidstein  can  do  nothing  about 
beuig  5-6,  but  he  is  a  natural 
ball  handler,  a  steadying  influ- 
tiKf  on  the  court  and  a  smart 
player  Richie  Epstein  can 
move,  dribble,  shcx)t  and  pass. 
He  lacks  experience  and  size. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  key 
—  size.  Santo  Cimino  did  an- 
other miraculous  job  this  sea- 
son He  must  have  help.  11  Olm 
is;  able  to  get  the  prospects  that 
he  has  lined  up, and  that  means 
boys  b-5  and  tn^tter,  things  will 
look  uj.  in  the  last  year  of 
ireshman  eligibilit>  If  not  .  . 
forget  it. 

Chances  are  1  wt»M't  Ix'  around 
n«'xt  season  It's  ju.*t  as  well  1 
<<nildni  stand  another  one  like 
this. 


Sports  Scope 

Tom  O'Callahan  led  the 
Brandeis  Intramural  All- 
Stars  to  a  81-57  victory  over 
the  Boston  University  All- 
Stars  in  a  preliminary  con- 
test last  Wednesday  evening. 
The  Brandeis  All  Stars,  com 
posed  of  various  star  players 
from  the  A  lA-ague,  took  a 
commanding  lead  and  were 
in  control  throughout.  O'Cal- 
lahan led  all  scorers  with  22 
points. 

Ed  Gastong:uay.  Brandeis* 
star  trackman,  placed  sixth 
in  the  finals  of  the  600-yard 
run  in  the  IC4A  meet  held 
last  Saturday  in  New  York. 
Wendell  Mottley  won  the 
event  in  record  lime. 

The  Brandeis  wrestling 
ieum  ended  its  season  with 
two  defeats,  one  at  the  hands 
of  M.l.T.  and  the  other  by 
Yeshiva.  The  grapplers  end- 
ed the  season  with  a  2-10 
record.  More  on  the  past 
wrestling  season  next  week. 

Watch  Page  8  for  a  fea 
ture  article  on  the  Track 
Team.  It  should  appear  in 
the  near  future,  hopefully. 


NOTICE 

Ther'>  will  be  a  lacrosse  club 
me«ting  March  16th  in  Ford 
235  at  4  00  PM  with  Co-K-h 
Sgan  All  students  interested 
in  lacrosse  please  report  Equip 
ment  has  been  made  availabk' 
and  an  active  schedule  is 
planned. 


Chess 

(Cnntinncd  frovi  Front  Page) 

ament  will  b«'  a  Swiss  elimina- 
tion mali'h.  in  which  winners 
play  winners  m  an  elunination 
system  s'milar  to  that  used  m 
basketball   tournaments 

The  iroproved  record  of  this 
year's  team  is  due  prmianly  to 
greater  strength  on  the  lower 
boards  The  most  important  ad 
dition  is  Harvey  Fioss  on  fifth 
l>oard  who  is  4   1   for  the  season 

Two  of  the  players  are  still 
undefoated  Thes*-  i»re  Robin 
Ault,  the  Massachu.M'tts  State 
Cliess  Champion  and  first  board 
f«)r  Branc'^is.  and  Richard  l.un 
enfold    captain  and  third  Ix.ard 

Menn  who  is  playing  a  gr«  at 
ly  irriprt)ved  g  a  ni  t^  this  y*'ar, 
has  a  6  2  record  on  fourth 
1m  ard  Zimmerman,  the  Mcond 
board,  has  boon  holdmg  his  own 
against  some  of  the  .strongest 
players  in  the  league,  and  posts 
a  3-3  record  Every  player,  in- 
cluding the  substitutes,  has  at 
least  an  even  rtnord  m  tourna- 
nM'nt  competition. 


Siednarh 

(Continued  from  Page  ?) 

miscuously,  and  people  even 
forgot  to  mention  that  when- 
ever any  people  use  freedom 
as  an  excuse  for  doing  what- 
ever they  please,  without  re- 
gard for  the  freedom  of  others, 

the  result  is  the  disappearance 

of   freedom.    In    a    town    where 

everyone  had  heard  of  Weimar 

Germany  and  of  Rome,   it  was 

a  strange  thing  that  the  people 
could  forget  .  .  .  but  they  did. 

And  so,  Siednarb  became  a 
bit  different  The  leader  was 
sad  to  have  to  take  some  of  the 
freedom  away,  but  he  wa?: 
afraid  that  there  would  be  no 
town  left  if  he  did  not  at  least 
try  to  remind  the  pt'ople  that 
Freedom  is  not  only  an  excuse, 
but  a  principle;  that  people 
must  use  freedom  for  a  just 
cause,  not  to  distort  and  dene- 
grate 

And  .so.  the  town  changed  a 
little,  and  .some  of  the  people 
resented  this  But  many  knrw 
that  it  was  still  a  Ixtter  ttnvn 
than  most,  and  that  they  and 
th«'  town  council  still  had  great 
minds,  and  that  the  institutions 
—  while  aitertxi  a  little  --  were 
.still    Quality  and    s<i,    they 

loved  tlieir  town,  and  tried  to 
earn  more  freedom  by  In^com 
ing  more  resjxtnsiblc  Tl.i  y  and 
their  leader,  who  loved  the 
town  most  of  all,  were  gri*'ved 
by  the  r«'ali/.at  ion  that  civiliza 
tion  always  ch.mges  a  pioneer 
town,  because  the  p  e  *)  p  1  e 
chan^^e  when  fiie  danger  g(H'S 
away  but    all    the    unde- 

veloped land  had  Ix'en  s#'ttle<i, 
and  the  other  t(»wns  were  even 
more  civilized,  and  so  tlu-y 
stayed,  and  w«)rked  together  to 
build   a    better   Stidnarb 


"The  right  to  be  let  alone  " 

The  undersigned  Brandeis  graduates,  now  at  Harvard,  »iub- 
scribe  to  the  jollowing  statement: 

President  Sachar's  bypassing  of  \he  Environment 
Committee  and  his  intimidation  of  studtnt  leaders  are 
blatantly  at  odds  with  the  professed  ideals  of  Brandeis 
University. 

The  "Open  Door"  policy  is  baseil  on  assumptions  and 
criteria  which  cannot  stand  beside  one  of  the  primary  aims 
of  an  educational  institution —  the  inculcation  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Its  effect  will  be  to  destroy  the  basic  right  of  privacy. 
In  181K),  in  what  is  still  the  leading  article  on  the  sul»ject, 
Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  wrote,  "...  The  right  to  live  has 
come  to  mean  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  the  right  to  l>e  let 
alone.  .  .  "* 

We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  .students,  alumni,  and 
facidty  take  action  to  cause  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider tliis  policy. 

*   Warren    and    Brjindeis.   4    Harv     L     Rev     193    (1R90) 
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March  10,  1944 


Judges  Defeat  Tufts  79-63, 
Whip  Amherst  97-81  In  Finale 

The  Judges,  riding  on  a  two-jfame  winning  streak,  finally  looked  like  a  good  col- 
lege basketball  team,  as  they  defeated  Tufts  71)-6.*i  and  Amherst  97-81.  Unfortunately 
it  is  March  instead  of  December  and  the  iy6l{-G4  varsity  season  is  over.  For  the  Judges 
finally  realize<i  their  pre-season  [)otential  as  the  schedule  drew  to  a  close. 

The    Judges    built    up    early*  

leads  in  both  games  and  were  |  97-81  victory.  Paris  led  the  i  Howard  of  Amherst  was 
never  headed.  In  the  Tufts  Judges  with  24  points  and  ten }  charged  with  goal-tending, 
game.  tl»e  Judges  built  up  a  i  rebounds.  Sukenick,  hitting  a  Coach  Rick  Wilson  protested 
ten    point    lead,    at    the   sixteen  { career   high   of   21    points,    was  i  vehemently,  passed  word.s  with 


On  ^hm  Judges'  B#ndi 


Speaking  My  Mind 


Pete  W^iner 


The  Judges  have  ended  their  long  season  on  a  pleasant 

note.  Winning  three  of  their  last  four  games,  the  Judges 

demonstrated  a  great  improvement  from  the  earlier  weeka 

of  the  season.  After  a  very  slow  and  disappointing  start, 

losing  their  first  five  games,  Brandeis  won  two  of  three 

games  before  the  midyear  break.  The  Judges  o{)ened  the 

minute  mark,  33  23.  Richie  Hy-,  the  team's  sparkplug  as  he  had  I  Referee  Kehoe,  and  was  finally  h^P**'"*?  semester  losing  ten  straight  games.  The  *  team  ' 
moff  paced  the  team  with  dazz- :  six  assists.  Dave  Epstein,  play- !  charged  with  a  technical  The '  appeared  lo  be  listless,  internally  divided,  and,  at  times, 
ling  drives  as  he  gathered  f ive ;  ing  a   fine  game,   had  a  season  '  Judges  continued   to  run   away  j  not  just  giviing  a  dam.n  alK)ut  anything. 

field  goals  in  the  first  half    Ed    high  of   16  points.  {with    the  gamo   as   they    Uxi   by  u    *   41.-  \  i      ■    11      e^        *i       t?    ee   n     e-  rm. 

Sukenick    continued    to    be    the        The  Judges  jumpixi  off  to  an  |  24.   61   37.   with  Iweivt-  m.nules  |  ^^'^   things  began   to  jell  after  the  Suffolk   fiasco.  The 

team's  chief  playmaker.  firing  early  lead  as  they  easily  broke  j  left.  Ed  Sukenick  led  the  Rran-  Judges  began  to  play  team  ball,  and  the  Vermont  trip  in- 
lightening  passes  to  Heller,  the  Lord  Jeffs'  half  court  press,  deis  offense  in  ihe  second  half  dicated  that  the  future  was  not  coniplelely  ominous.  Un- 
Paris  and  Hymoff  for  quick  Stu  Paris  kept  the  Judges  roll-  —he  scored  17  of  his  21  pomts  fortunately  the  Judges  lost  their  tightest  and  most  heart- 
buckets        At       half  time       the  ^  against    Amherst    and    amassed  1 — scoring    12   straight  points  at  ' 

Judges  h»d  t)y  eight,  39  31  |  17  points  in  the  first  half    Barry    one  point 

Tufts    liK)ked    completely  list      Brokaw  brought  Amherst  with-i       The  Lord  Jeffs  playtni  a  ter 
less  as  they   couldn't  d.'velop  a    in  two   jK)ints  20  18,  at   the  ten    rible    game    as    they    could    not 
concentrated   offense     Having  a    minute  mark  on  a  lorii;  jutnp(>r     litul   the   hoop   in    the    first    half 
fieight      advantage      over       the    But  the  Judges  went  on  to  score    Wht'n  they  finally  came  alive  in 
Judt^es,    as    u.s'ual,    the    Jumbos    eleven   straight   {M)ints  on  steals    the  second  half,   it  was  too  late 
had    trouble    containing   Cimmo    by    Paris    and    H»'ller    and    lay-    The    Judges   outplayed,    outran, 
and    Pans   off    the    lx)ards     Th.e    ups   by    Sukenick     At   half  time    and       outrebounded        Anilierst 
Judt^es    eontinued    to    l)uild    up    the    Judi^es     Itxi    41   2H  i  throughout    the    game     A    plea- 

their  lead  m  the  stx'ond  half.  The  tempo  picked  up  in  the  sant  change  Riding  the  crest 
gaining  a  sixteen  point  margin,  second  half  as  Amherst  finally  of  their  two  game  winning 
Steve   Heller,   winding   up   with    came    alive     With    two    minutes    streak    the    Judges    l(K)k    ahead 

gone    in    the   second    half,    Ken  i  cautiously  to  next  year  .  .  . 


Player 

Stu  Paris 
Steve  Heller 
Steve  Smith 
Santo  Cimino 
Ed  Sukenick 


a  game  high  of  26  i^>oints.  drove 
against  the  Jumbo  defenders 
and  was  consistently  fouled. 
The  Judges  hit  20  of  26  free 
throw  attempts  in  the  second 
half 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
game  was  a   fantastic  play  per- 
jM'irated   by    Stu    Pans     Stu.   on 
a  3  on   I  fast  break  against  him, 
drove  through  all  three  Jumbos 
for   the   bucket    and    was  fouled    Oary  Goldberg 
in     the     process      Steve     Heller    Richie  Hymoff 
i.taged   a    repetition   of   the   play 
five    minutes    later    as    he    man 
aged    to   drive   lhrout;h    all    five 
Jumlx)   defenders   and    >y<'ore   on 
a    prt'tty    thr»'e  i>oint    i)lay 

Onr  111.4(11  later,  the  Judges 
took  the  floor  for  th<'  season 
finde  against  .Amherst  (5-14). 
Ill  tlieir  last  Brandeis  varsity 
g.uiie.  co-capt  I, IK  Stu  Paris  and 
Ed  Sukenick  '  onihine^l  for  4.'> 
points  to  lead   the  Judt^es   lo  a 


Basketball  Statistics 


Field  Goals 
193      464 


Free  Throws      Reb.  Av.     Points 


[)reaking  game  of  the  year  against  HridgeiK>rt  71-69  in 
overtime.  After  that  they  finally  realized  their  potential, 
sweeping  three  of  the  next  four. 

The  Jiidge.s  took  the  big  one,  1  lli-SO  again.^t  Norwich, 
as  four  records  tell  to  the  wayside.  HratidtMs  continued 
their  high-flying  offense  against  Merrimack,  but  lo.st 
102-90.  lint  then  they  took  the  final  two  games  of  the 
sea.son.  The  Judges  defeated  Tnfts  79-6:>  in  a  mild  "upset". 
The  highly  touted  1'nfts  (luintet,  v.'i'i  the  heels  of  victories 
over  MIT.  Hl\  and  Colliy.  were  easy  prey  for  the  revital- 
ized Judges.  And.  in  the  season  finale,  the  Judges  extendeti 
their  winning  streak  to  two,  as  they  massacred  Amherst 
97-81. 

But   what  does  tlie  future  hold  for  Brandeis  and  baa- 


Dave  Epstein 
B   Zimmerman 
iMel  Segal 
Joe  Perkins 
Mike  Leiderman 
f^iehie  Epstein 
JefT  Scwamm 
Stev«'  C;oel(^^t<•in 
F'nc  F/pslrio 
.Mitfh  K.iMMiko 

Brandeis  Totals 
C>PI>om'nts' 
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\{\ 
14 
1 
i) 

1H6  1 
1H64 


416 

438 

501 

370 

368 

383 

357 

348 

371 

188 

294 

216 

416 

125 

142 

000 


86 
70 
30 
50 
39 
38 
43 
32 
16 
11 
6 
() 

4 

■» 


0 


395    43  7 
4h9    4!J() 


119 

118 

50 

89 

69 

55 

65 

58 

21 

14 

15 

1  1 

4 

8 

4 
•) 

0 

702 

•  ....# 


722 
593 
600 
562 
565 
691 
662 
551 
762 
789 
400 
545 
1000 
250 

;>()() 
1.000 

623 
675 


9  1 

6  2 

3  7 

9  4 

3  1 

3  7 

3  4 

4  6 
2  3 
2  7 
1  6 
1  5 
1  3 
I  I 
0  ;; 
0  5 

0  3 
4fi  0 
54  5 


472  l89|ketball?  VVill  next  year  l>e  a  rejx'tition  of  this  year's 
330  12  7  I  misfortunes?  At  present  we  have  a  returning  team  of  two 
170  ^7  4  ^  J^*^^*^^'^'  co-captains  Richie  Hymoff  and  Dave  F.pstein ;  four 
165  6  3  i-^'>P^<>"^'>^^^'  ^^^t've  Heller.  Santo  Cimino.  Joe  Perkins,  and 
160  16  0  I  Mike  I>*iderman  ;  and  several  freshmen,  among  them  Barry 
Zimmerman,  Jeff  Schwamm.  Richie  I":i)stein,  Kric  I^pstein, 
and  Steve  (ioldslein.  P>ut  where  is  the  height  that  we  lacked 
this  year  and  whicli  is  a  prcre(iuisite  for  a  winning  season? 
And  this  brings  up  the  (jueslion  of  next  year's  fresh- 
men. The  (lei/ision  has  heen  ma<le  alreadv.  No  use  pleading 
for  rationalitv  in  the  admissions'  office.  Hie  decisions 
a  niaiiifestat  ion  "f  the  \\\\\  of  t  h*'  chie!   adminis- 


151 

122 

68 

17 

16 

16 

14 

6 

6 

4 

0 

909 


7  5  '  ^' 
5  3 
4  0 
13 

1  0 
0  9 

2  0 
0  5 
I)  (i 
2,0 


were  oniv 


.\ii<i  rece 
on    this 


act  li'tl: 


la  \  e  I  lest  r<  ive*l 


T.i  4 


partuular    protjleni    (and 


2242    86  2 


Hoop  Analysis 


By  Jeff  Cohen 


Judges  Finish  Season  With  6-20  Slate 


The  man  says  write  h  review 
of  thi  haski  '1m!I  >ra.son  Wliat 
do  >  oo  write  ,1  h  (»  u  t  a  sejjson 
that  ended  f»  u  ins  anil   20  lo^srs 

■  {  Sf'hoo!  ri-i-,>yr\  for  se  1 1  t.ic  k  >  ' 
Perhaps  yoii  s  :j  y  it  shouldnt 
lia\e    l>een    tti.it    had 

Six  and  20.  no  matter  how 
yoi  look  at  it,  !,s  a  horrihle  ree 
ord  All  thimi.s  considered  it  \t 
practically  irn-xciisahle  T  hi  e 
reasons  for  it  are  as  varied  as 
the  teams  thai  were  played  and 
the  t'xplanatioMs  as  wt,*k  as  the 
lUandeis  otTens4'  against  NYU 
Ttie  pr  >h!r;:!  ;.s  (x'st  .stated  !r-, 
a    ^eric^   of  (piesllons 

Whv  did  lirandeis  play  the 
best  \i*cn\  small  collet:»«'  team  as 
Its  s«''-ond  fcjame  of  the  season** 
N' )rt  heaste rn  (At-iit  to  Die  EasI - 
errs  F{''^r>n:!!>  '^f  Ihc  NCAA 
Small  Colh-t/f  P.i  sk<t  i>al  1  Toiir- 
naiiuMit  a;ul  lost  lo  ,-\'lc!phi  for 
the  right  to  ^o  to  Fvar  -^'orl  111  , 
for  the  National  ( "li ampion- 
slnps  ^ 

Why  di'i  Hraii''i>  1  ■>  pla\  ttirci- 
v(^rv  S  t  r  o  ri  ti  major  (ollefcje 
teams  in  a  r  iw  Ktiocie  isiarui, 

U.    Ma.n      Boston    Coiletje     - 
around    the    Christmas    Holi- 
days' 

VV.^iy  did  Rrand'-is  lose  to  ob- 
vioiisl\  inferior  teams  such  as 
Coa,.t  (.iiiarcl,  'itinily.  AIC.  Snf 

folk,    eir' 

Wh\  did  tlie  t  e  a  m  'A'.)  20 
games  before  playing   iofcjether'' 

Wfiv  did  Steve  Heller  find 
hims<'lf  after  the  >ea.son  w  ,'.  s 
over  ' 

Why  did  (iary  C.oldberg  pull 
a   \'an  i  -hini^  a*  t  ' 

Why  did  Brandeis  play  26 
Kan^es  • 

And  finally,  v.hy  do  I  even 
iKither  tr\  iriij  to  find  answers  to 
thesf»  inane  qu«'st ions' 

To  be  honest  I  don't  know 
the  answers  and.  fur  tliermor«\ 
I  doubt  that  any  rational  ex- 
planations can  \ye  found  Cer- 
tain things  are  obvious  When 
Steve  Heller  began  shooting 
in  the  22nd  game  of  the  s<*ason 
—  the  Brandeis  offense  became 


formidable  Witli  the  necessity 
of  co\erifi>>  both  Heller  and 
Paris  opposiriki  (bfenses  were 
sprr-ad  erioM).;h  foi  Kddie  Suke- 
nick to  thread  pa.sses  to  e\ery- 
one  on  the  (ourt  .\s  a  result 
Heller  averat^ed  about  25  points 
per  ^ame  over  the  last  tivc  ! 
i^ames  and  .Sukenick  broke  tliej 
scfiool   assists  record 

Tlu'  team   received  a   numl)er 
of   damaging    shocks     Steve 
Smith  s  decision  to  leave  school  ■ 
deprived    the    Judges    of    their; 
best    scraml>!v  r.    one    of    their' 
better   shooters    '  or   so   it   deve! 
oped    by    the    time   of    the    Eiates 
game  I     and    their     most    deter-; 
mined  ball   player  | 

The  status  of  (iary  Goldl)erg 
was  an  un.seltling  problem  es- i 
pecially  v/hcn  one  considers  his 
mat^nificent  play  agairvst  NYU 
and  his  Mi  points  \>vr  tjame 
a\erag;  while  playing  m  10 
game.s 

B«  yond  this  a  general  lack  of 
cr»hesivei.ess  llie    t)larne    for 

which  lies  first  with  Mie  plavei- 
rtfid  then  v,::h  the  c^'^j-^^  and 
a  paucity  of  talented  l)ig  men 
sp<'IIed  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  disastrous  year 

The    next    few    years    will    !)e 
brighter  they    could    liardly 

be  worse     1  lie  departure  of  .Stu 
Pans  (jpeos  a   gaj)ing   liole   l)oth 
o(Tensi\el.\  aiil  defensively    Un 
likel.y   though  ir  may  sound.  Stu 


was  the  team's  best  rebounder 
With  22a  for  a  9  1  average. 
Santo  Cimino  haulefl  down  217 
for  a  f^)  4  averai^e  r)la\  iolJ  in  two 
fewer  games  but  .Stu's  efforts 
in  this  regard  were  vital  In  ad- 
dition he  averaged  18  9  points 
per  game,  set  a  record  for  most 
field  goals  in  a  season  i  1 93 
against  Rudy  F'mdersons  mark 
of  1 00  I  and  tallied  a  mere  472 
points  Say  what  you  will,  he 
was  the  team's  best  ba!!  player 

The  loss  of  Ed  Sukenick  will 
also   be   ftdt     The    New   Jersey 
nati.c    always  one  f)f  the  t^etter 
pas.sers    on    th<'    team,    became 
the   undif:puted   best  of  the   last 
four   years   during    this   season 
His  total  of  134  assists  is  excel- 
lent  and    his   farewell    perform 
atue  of  21   point >  was  fitting  foi 
the  man  w  ho  never  shot   in  four 
y«'ars  at    lira  rule  is 

If  he  .sta>  s  m  s  c  h  o  o  I  and 
plays,  Ciary  Cioldberg  will  Ix  a 
miglity  important  ball  player 
next  year  Whether  he  does  or 
tnit  much  of  the  l)ur()c:i  will 
fall  to  Steve  Heller,  the  Cat 
man.  who  played  with  fehne 
grace  against  Bridgejxirt,  Nor- 
wich Merrimack  and  Tufts  and 
who  must  play  up  to  that  level  | 
m  the   next   two  years 

lake   pred'ctions"    Here's  one 
that    I    have    no    qualms    about 
Dave  Epstein  will  be  one  tough 
(CoMfinutu  on  Page  7 )  \ 


trator  <>t  t  he  u n i ver'.sit  >■ 
all  hopes  ot*  ratiniKiiit; 
nio.st  otlier.s). 

The  future  liran'.iei.sjan.s  have  In^en  accepted  already. 
There  were  many  applicant.s  to  choo.se  fr^tn.  Hut  will  tliey 
come  to  this  in.st  it  ut  ion,  to  F'randeis  llniver.sit  y '.'  There 
are  many  reasor'<s  to  (l«>ijbt  it.  What  can  we  offer  them'.' 
Why  come  here  instead  of  t  ha«  h.oiy  Ivy  or  even  the  other 
"liberal"  .-scliool.s '.'  Why  suffer  complete  i^nominv  b\  at- 
tending!:   Hriiiideis   .md    sa.crificinK   <»ne'.s    honor,    ideals    and 

;  coii.-Hcience  in  tlie  pr(K"ess'.* 

j  What   is  the  pi-o.^pect  !\'e  sttide!:;    I'.'tikin^r  U'>r  in  -a   \\n\- 

versity'.*  He  is  |)robaf»ly  searching''  for  the  same  ideals  I 
seandied  for.  Hut  in\  ideals  have  been  destroyed.  Resist- 
ance    is     i  111  [)  o  s  s 


)  i 


V     under     thrtat.     Trv  —  ',\nd     you 
may   lose   your    iiitc^ri-it  >•   and    sell   r-espect    under"    threat    of 

expuj.siop   and   ;i   ruined    future,    l-ear   is   :i    ooient    ou-julitv. 
I  But     fear   can    he    fou^^iit      Aji    early    defeat    !>    not    total 

capiluiatioii. 
I       ^     Let   the  future  Rratideisians   think   twice  ahout    F'>i-an- 
'  (iei.s  before  he  makes  liis  decision.  Ixhvs  he  reallv   want    to 

come  to  thi.s  "fine,  liberal"  university.  He  may  be  deluded. 

as   I  am.   Let  us  hope  he  ran  .see  through   the   facade  of  a 

r)uhlic    image,    thrrni^^h    the   embellished    accolade,^    of    a 

"Rreat"   iiniversitv.   and   see  the   real    P.randei,-     He   mav    be 

in  for  a  real  sh(H:k.  1  wa.s. 
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SUMMER  in  ISRAEL 

I6fh     Annual    Uroaei    Summer     Inttitut* 
A    low-coff  non-profit  educational   proqram 


JULY  AUGUST 


7',    WEEKS 


Coeducational      Two    Age    BforWett 
Ju(.io»    division      15    H    '    Senior  diviMon      fS   15 

ROUND    TRIP    SY    JtT. 

3-day  Europ«on  rtop -over;  mealt.  hotels,  ti^Kf-M^einq, 

VISIT    JERUSALEM,    TEL    AVIV,    HAIFA,    EILAT, 

NAZARETH,    MASSAOA,    MEGiODO,    MT.    TABOR,    SODOM. 

•  MEfT    THE    PEOPlf    Of     l5«Afl 

•  MCtr    TMt    NATION  S    LEADERS  Total  Cotf 

•  LIVE    AND    WORK    ON    A    KIBBUTZ 
EOR    TWO    WEEKS  ^ 


SHARE    EXPERIENCES    WITH    STUOCNTS 
FROM    ALL    OVER    THE    WORLD 


895 


For   ♦urther 
(fiformattoii  contact: 

S    Z    0. 
515 

Pork  Ave. 
N    Y   C    22 


SUMMER  in  KIBBUTZ 

An   oppo/^tunity    for    Americon    collcqiotei    1i-25 
to  live  the   pionecrmq   tpint  of   Uroei 

ROUND  TRIP  BY  JET     10  week  proqrom: 

7  weeks  working  tn  a  kibbuti: 

10  doyt  touring   thf  country   ond  10  doyi 
free    t*m« 

•  YOU    WoKK    THE    LAND  Totol  C»«» 

•  YOU    BRING    IN    THE    HARVEST  ^   ,  _^ 

•  YOU    BECOME    A    PART    OF  SA7Q 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE   KIBBUTZ'  U  #  •/ 


r|t«di»T  •voilabi.  fref.«  both  tl»«  Nofio«a»  Office  of   5)5  Pari.   Are      ^3  Y  C 
22.    M»4    from    Hi*    regionol    oHico    of     17    Commonwealth     Ave  ,     Boston, 

Most. 
On  CompM.  Confoct  LINOA  MILLAR,  PretWenf  of  Sf«denf  Zionist  Orf 

Vi«  Hm  Moilroom 


''^^''^'' BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 


Vol.  XVI,  No.   16 


Brondeii   University 


Morch    17,    1964 


Meeting  on  Environment  Postponed; 
Committee  to  Recommend  Dorm  Plan 

The  Campu.s  Environment  Committee  i.s  exfMX-ted  to  formulate  later  thi.s  week  it.s 
final  recommendation  coneerninj^  (l.<.rrnitnry  a.ssi^.'^nnu'nt.s  for  the  next  academic  year. 

The  committei*  wa.s  exr>ected  to  make  thi.s  move  yesterday  but  it.s  meetinj<  wa.s 
cancelle(i  becau.se  of  the  absence  of  several  of  its  members,  according  to  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents Kermit  (\  Morrissey,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Dean  Morris.sey  reported  last 
ni^ht  that  he  exix*cted  to  call  a  meeting  to  deal  with  the  matter  either  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday. 

The   Environment    Committee  does  not    have    the    authority    to    make    the    final 


Jewish  Hist.  Society 
Debates  Bram/eis  Move 

The  proposal  to  make  firandeis  the  home  of  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society  is  being  hotly  disputed 
among:  the  Scxiety'.s  members.  The  organization,  founded 
in  1892,  "collects  and  publishes  material  on  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  America,  serves  as  an  information  center  on 
American  Jewish  History  and  maintains  archives  on  orig-i- 

nal  source  material  on  Ameri* « 

can    Jewish    history."      It    has ,  be    had    from    a    scholarly    en- 
a     membership     of    a  p  p  r  o  x-    vironment 


imately    1300   and    is   governed 
by    an     Execulive    Council     of 
about  40  people,  including  Jew- 
ish    scholars     such     as     Oscar 
Handlin,   Jacob   Marcus,    Bran- 
deis   President    Abram   Sachar. 
and   laymen   with  scholarly   in- 
terests    A    few    years    ago    the 
organization  received  a  tx»quest 
of  $1,500,000    almost  the  entire'  (^4 
estate  of  the  late  Lee  M    Fried    !  The 
man  of  Boston,  a  former  Presi 
dent    of    tlie    Society     The    ex 
pressed   purpose  of  the  endow- 
ment   was    to    give    ttie    Jewi.sli 
Historical     Society     the     status 
and    recognition    it    lacked    for 
want  of  financial  resources  and 
a   "headquarters   with   dignity  " 

For  some  time  llu-  St)ciety 
has  been  considering  erecting  a 
building   in   New  York     But  tht 


A  strong  minority  opposed 
this  decision  and  has  since  re- 
fused to  accept  It  as  final  In 
the  past  year  the  Executive 
Council  has  voted  once  again 
to  move  to  Brandeis  A  mem- 
l>ership  referendum  gave 
Brandeis  a  plurality  over  both 
Philadelphia  and  New  York 
of  the  members  voting), 
opposition  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  ruling  of  the  Council, 
claiming  that  the  combined 
total  of  votes  cast  for  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  since  it 
v/as  grrati  r  tiian  that  received 
by  the  University,  constituted 
a  "no  vote"  for  locating  at 
Brandei.s 

In  the  pa.st  few  weeks  the 
Society's  Executive  Council  has 
nu  t   here  and  chosen  a  site   lie- 


housing  decision  The  Dean 
staled,  however,  that  agree- 
n'.enl  there  wouii'  be  a  good 
st;irt  on  a  final  policy  "  The  de 
ci.s!on  on  tlu.s  matter  is  to  hi' 
made  by  the  Adruini.stralK  t- 
Coniinittee  of  The  F'aculty,  of 
which   the   Dean   i.s  cfiairman 

Dean  Morrissey  reported  that 
ofT-canipus      residency      restric 
tions     will     he     the     same     next 
yea.''    us    tliey    ,ire    now    — 
seniors     wi 

live  ot!  canif>us    Tlie    Dean   |>t»- 
dieted    that     '.It     le.ist     100    slu 
dent->  '  Will  lui  oil  c<*inijus  next 
year 

Two   pl.uKs   have    In-en    un.dri 


cost   of  obtaining    land    for   this    tvv'C(.n  th,'  chapels  and  the  Aca- 
has     Drevj'iOeH     artuui    d<'nuc     Quadrangl* 


substituting     freshman     doriiu 
torus    with    upper  class    dorms 
in  the  same  (jiiad. 

I'nder  tlu'  {)roposaI,  two  dor 


transferring  Social  Committee 
funds  lo  the  individual  dormi- 
tories. 

In  an  interview.  Dean  Zion 
explained  wavs  in  which  the 
milones  m  Hamill<.n  and  two  ^,1,.,,.,, anient  Commillee  would 
in  North  wil!  be  resc>rved  for  like  to  "  rnaximi/.e  informality  ' 
freshmen  Cpperclassmen  will  He  said  that  lounge  ar»'as  may 
live  111  the  other  dorms  in  these  be  rem*  delled  and  thai  trans- 
areas  and   will   eal   m   the  same    portation    olT    euinpus    will    im- 


purpose 

(m       this       proposal         Another 
factor  is  the  existence  of  a  fac 
lion     wilhin     the     organization 
which   wishes   to   have    it   estab- 
lish  Itself  in  FMnladelphia. 

About   a  year  a>.,'o  Dr    Sachar 
was  apnroached  by  some 


dimm,'     hail     as    thi'     freshmen 
No     freshmen     will     be     allowe<i 
to    lue    in     M.ist    (»r    (he    Ctslie 
only  I  Hid^cv\  (Mxl     will     firohahly     i)e 

»e     permitted     to  '  [j''^""^'*^    up    for    uppereia.sinen 

Nome  lir.eiuate  stuflents,  in- 
cluding vs'iMiet),  Mia\-  live  in 
Hi(i>4i'V\(iod  iu  xl  y«\tr,  however. 
All  quads  will  reiiiam  to.d 

An  alternative  pl.iti    de- 

sr'!l">d  in  an  article  in  the  Jus 
tire     of     February     18.     fm})ha- 


prove 

/ion    defended    the    Pan  iron 
ment   Committee   m   the   light  of 
the  direetut'  from   President    of 
the    University    .\br.»m     L     Sa 
char-     He  said  that  the  Commit 
tee  h:is  not   really   liad   a  chance 
to    op.i;ite       He    a<lded    that    al 
though    the   pre;>enl   situalKjn   is 
•'frustrating  .  .  .  we  have  to  en- 
force   wli.i?     «!>.('    president     has 
annouiued    '     He    said    th.it    the 

i->i  [<l«'Mii>  .1!     <i(  ted     II,     respons'.'     to 

Committee    for   Itie   p. est    month      Quad  mo<)<l    •vtrtidod  to  North  comj)Iaints    from     parents    of 

The   lifst    IS   a    |)l.ni    to  elimin.ite     '«'»<'•'''""■■'"■       "•>     ...U- -.  >..Ov »  k..  ...,_f..  v  .. .  1    ..^n,.,  ...,     >..i    pr*  si 

..         ,        .  .  .        ,         ^'f    dormilo!  M-s    a-,    mdcpondetil  dent   is     protecting  the  ri^ht  of 

the     freshman     qn,eir..ngle     by     „„,,^    ,,,,,^,,,j    j,,.    reeo^jm/ed    by  |)eop|..   in   cnme   here- 


of the 
olticers  of   the   Kxe(  utuc   Coun- 
cil about  the  possibility  of  com 
mg  to  Brandeis    After  receiv mg 
the    sanction    of    the    Board    of 
TrushH's.    Preside  III    .Sachar    of 
fered   lo  donate  a   piece  of  land 
on   the   UnivfMMty   c.impiis    The 
.Society    W(.uhi    emplov     its    ov^■n 
architect     to    (iesit^n    .i     building 
as  it  pleased  and  vvould  Im'  com- 
pletely   infie[)endent   of  the   Uni 
versity    administration    w  h  i  1  e  ,  ^''•^'""    '" 
benef'itir^L;  from  the  use  of  Bran    '  ^''^  rn.ui* 


:!crc);;s  t'le 
road  from  '  C"  parking  area. 
The  membership  of  tlie  organi- 
zation, meeting  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  last  weekend, 
was  to  make  liiKd  the  decision 
of  the  Council 

Meanwiule  the  dissenting 
minoiity  has  appealed  for  an 
injunction  in  a  federal  court  to 
prevent  the  action  from  inMiig 
im|)lenienti'd  They  luve  formed 
.1 


Ui'iiif)    callod 
for    the    Pri>.'f\, 
lei^rity     of    the 
ish      Historical 
point   out   that  only 
out    of    a     LV)\f'rrnnt» 


■  -X     Committee 

atiori    (tf   the    In- 

Aineiuan     .b'W- 

Socn-t>  ,  '      and 

.")  memhors 

council    of 


l.'i     Wt'ic     [)feM-nt      when     tlie     (le- 


transfer    \' 


U  iudeis 


leis 


r.n   ilit 


ld)iary,     audi 


discussion    hy    ihe    h".n  \  1  romnent     sizes    ^roui)    livin)J,    on    the    I\. 


toriunis.  and  so  forth 

1  iie  F.\(  .  otive  Coucil  accept- 
ed .Sa  li.ii  s  (ttfer  T!ie  majo'-ity, 
and  :n  addition  the  executors 
of  tlie  iate  Mr  F'riedman\  will 
agreed  on  the  basis  of  the  Kift 
of    land    and    the    advaiUagc    to 


Ihey  also  claim  that  the 
transfer  to  Waltham  is  con- 
trary to  the  mt'tit  of  tlie  late 
Mr.  Friedman  Tite  aJI  >ti[)u- 
lates  that  the  h-<arv  tie  141;-, -n 
to  the  Society  only  On  the  ck 
l)ress   condition-,    tlial    it    shonlrf 

(Couliuucd  on  Page  7> 


Professor  Fired 
At  Boston  College 

students  and  I  acuity  at  lio.ston  College,  as  well  a.s  the 
Boston  area  AACP.  are  up  in  arni.s  ov»r  Hie  recent  unex- 
plaine<l  dismi.ssal  id  a  prominent  faculfy  rtteniber  Paul  .M. 
Miei^iau(i,  hea(i  ol"  the  iH'|)arr  merit  of  .Asian  .Stiidie.s.  wa.s 
notified  only  that  his  services  wert'  "no  longer  needed".  No 
warning  had  U'en  received,   no  explanation  given   to  Mudi- 

_ __  A'l'ifi     r\r     rin  V     i.fh«>r     f■^l•<i^^^t 

^  ber        Michttud     did     not 

/Vnnouncemenl 
Of  Awards  In 
Creafixc   Arls 


mem 
lidve 


The  U  n  1  \'  e  r  s  1  t  y  has  an 
nounced  t  h  e  F-ighth  .Annual 
Creative  Arl>  .Awards  w  inner > 
in  music,  line  arts,  literature 
and  theatre  arts,  plu.s  a  new 
award  for  a  unique  contrit)u 
tion  to  the  arls 

Tile  18G4  n^.eda!  winners, 
each  chosen  for  a  lifetime  of 
distinguished  achievement,  are 
producer  Cheryl  Crawford, 
writer  Vladimir  Nabokov,  com- 
poser Carl  Ruggles  and  sculp 
tor  David  Smith 

Citations,  earmarked  for 
promising  young  artists  whose 
careers  are  in  need  of  encour 
agement.  are  to  t)e  given  to 
sculptor  Peter  Agostini.  com 
poser  Don  Martino,  playwright 
Jack  Richardson  and  writer 
Richard   Yules. 

Winner  of  the  .special  award 
for    a     unique    contribution     is 
architec I    and    inventor,    R 
Buckminster   Fuller. 

The   awards,    eacli    of   which 
carries  a   $1,000  grant,  will  be 
piesented    at    a    Brandeis    Uni 
versity    ceremony    and    dinner. 
May  26,  at  a  New  York  iiotel 


)r  an y  •  't h«>r 
Michttud 
'  tenure. 

A    member    of   Mictiaud's   de 
[jartment.     Walter    G      l^ingois. 
resigned    in    protest      T\\v    aca 
demic   streniith    of    that    depart 
ment   is  now   virtualiv  depletetl, 

I  according     to     Boston     CoUej^e 

I  sources 

A      '.Student      Conunittee      to 

I  Save   Boston    ('  o  I  1  e  y  •  "    was 

I  formed   a--  a    result   of  loe   su.n 
mary     di^mi-,sal       Mn-haiid     h.ei 
i>een     {>opui,ar    ariioru^     'he     stu 
dents,  and  las!  \ear  wa-,  named 
■Teacher    of    th<'    Yeai"    by    the 
campus  newspaper  j 

The    college    ctiapter    of    the 

I  AAUP  has  ofTered  nc,  con.ment 
on  the  .situation  The  Boston 
area    AAllp   met   Sunday    night! 

I  to  consider   Michaud'.s   case  ! 


CORRECTIONS 

The  Student  Union,  octing 
through  former  President  Victor 
Houtner,  hot  submitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Bron- 
deis  University  Boord  of  Trus- 
tees o  request  thot  o  discussion 
ot  the  "Open  Door"  ruling  con- 
cerning Brandeis  dorvns  be  placed 
on  the  ogendo  of  the  Board's 
Educotion    CoMimittee. 

The  matter  has  been  pioced 
on  thte  ogendo  of  the  committee 
meeting  to  take  ploce  Friday, 
Morch  20.  For  on  eMpionotion 
of  how  vorious  inoccurocies  crept 
into  lost  week's  JUSTICE  story 
on  this  development,  see  editor- 
ial on  page  2,  'The  Gray  Horse." 


Council  Suniniary 


By    Vl(  KI    HA.MMFK 

The  meeting  was  calle<i  to 
order  on  Tuesday,  Marcli  10, 
by    Ste\'e    Mora,    President 

1  A     motion     uas     passed 
which   detiru'd    the    relationshif) 
L»elween  ilie  Knvironment  Com 
initlee     and     .Student     Couiuil 
Ttu'     student     membi-rs     of     the 
Knvironment     Committee    .sli.dl 
be   chosen    by    Student   Council, 
and    therefoie   sh.d!    he    a    com 
mitlee   of  Student   Council,   and 
the   President   of  Stud'  nt  Coun 
cil    shall    be    a    member    each 
year 

2  Th.re    was    a    Del».ite    So- 
ciel>     i«j^mI    by    Dav  i<l    lioston 
(.'ouncii    agret  d   to  givi'   ine   L>e 
bate     .Society     the     money      ttwy 
had    beiT)     promised     t  $500  »    by 
the   forniei    CoMtu  1! 

3  Ste\e  Mora  th.-n  briefly 
outline<i  some  pUios  lie  had 
for    the    ticw   Coonc  il 

a     Housing     Couneil   has  sub- 

hsh  Department  beginning  next    "■'^^^'<^   -^   program   to    the   envi- 

rorimen*     c  o  m  nM  I  t  e  e     which 


Av/ard  Winner 
To  Teach  Here 
Next  Semester 

Miss    .Aiieen    W.ird.    who    v\ill 
■i   new   memlwr   of   the   Kng 


function  as  social  uruts  vS<Kial 
Committee  m.uiey  will  be  *'\- 
teruled  to  include  various  kinds 
of    concerts 

c  Improvement  of  Freshman 
or  u>ntalion 

f  Improvt-ment  of  external 
annmitments  SludcFii  Coun- 
cil will  support  student  activ- 
ity outside  of  the  Brandee■^  (am- 
pu>.  for  e  \  <«  m  p  I  e.  Student 
Counril  Will  .Niipp.irt  Hrandei.-* 
stiiHents  who  v.ish  vo  attend 
eonforences  of  political  issues, 
economu'    issues.    e»(^ 

4  .Sikh  ii[)  siieets  have  l>een 
[vtstMfi  for  the  following  Stu- 
dent Council  (  orr.r'ivM ees  .Aih- 
letlC,  Budget.  Charitv  Week. 
Creativa-  .Arts  Wrt-k,  Educa- 
c...    Khvtion.    Filiu. 


F,d neat  ion    S     H;tnd- 
I    .  e  r-  .  .  . .       N  ■ 


This 


of 


tv> 


\c 


College  admini.stration 


Boston 
is   rem- 


acad'-mic  year,  has  just  won 
the  National  Book  Award  for 
her  work  entitled  John  KeaLs: 
The  Makinf  of  a  Poet  Thi? 
book.  Miss  Ward's  first,  ha.?  al- 


iniscent  of  that  taken  last  year  :  so  recently  won  the  DufT  Coop- 

in    connection   with    a    I>eanof    ^,     Memorial     Prize    for     Non- 

Students      Father  Ca.sey,  a  Jes- 1        ^.  ,    ^ 

uit,     was    at     that     time    trans-  |  f^'f^^'^"'    awarded    to    the    best 

ferred     to     the     University     of  |  "O'-  fiction    literary   work   pub    j 

Jerusalem 


would  e  1  I  m  I  n  a  I  e  segregated 
Freshman   living  , 

b     I'Ttorovemenl   of    Ihe   Chib 
program      Memb<»rs    of    council  1 
will    be   a««igntMi    from    al>out   5  i 
to    10  clubs   which   they   will 
watch    over    in    order    to    help  | 
them   function      Reports  are  to  j 
be  submitted  to  Al  Shar  by  the 
club    presidents      AKso,    news- 


C  <•  11  e  r  a 

Imiok  Housing  1 , 1  n  r  .<  r  y  ,  ;\  a 
tional  St  11  d  e  n  t  .\>so<  Mt  lofi. 
Northern  .Student  .Mev  ensenl. 
Orientation  Week.  Pubiirily, 
Social.  Wien,  and  Student  iii- 
format  ion 

The  run  off  election  between 
Naomi  Reice  and  J<^l  Rubin 
for  the  fourth  junior-senior 
place  on  Student  Council  will 
be  held  Thursday,  March   1<». 


Hurry!  TKere  ore  onJy  9  few 
pfoces  open  on  the  JUSTICi 
ttaff.  Applications  ar«  available 
at  tonight's  meeting.  Our  Fea- 
tures Editor  is  looking  for  feature 
writerfl,  our  News  Editor  is  look- 
ing for  newt  writers,  ond  our 
Sports  Editor  is  looking  for  tome 
sports.  If  you  fit  into  ony  one 
of  tliete  three  categories  you  ore 
w  tinted. 

Mailman  Basement  —  7  P  M. 


,    .      .     .        „      ,^  ^  ,    .letters  about   the  clubs  will   be 

lished     in     English     or     French    ^nade  up  by  Al  Shar 

during  the  preceding  two  years  |      ^    Improvement  of  publicity 

j  Steve  will  write  a  State  of  the 
I  Union  message  in  the  Justice 
j  regularly  Tht  secretary  will 
also  have  a  sununary  report  in 
the  Justice.  The  minutes  for 
,  each  Student  Council  meeting 
Va.ssar,  .she  has  l>een  a  member  ;  will  be  posted  Also.  Student 
of  the  Sarah  L>awrence  fatuity  Cou  nc  i  I  broadcasts  will  be 
s:ncc    J  960.  j  made  on  WBFtS 

Other   recipients   of   the   Na- |      d    Impro\emtnl  of  the  social 


She  was  the  first  American,  and 
tliC  first  woman,  to  win  the 
British  prize. 

Miss  Ward  has  taught  at  Rad 
clifTe,     Wrdesley,     Barnard, 
Cambridge       University,       and 


tional  Book  Award  this  >-ear  in-  1  program 
elude   John    Updike   and   John .  allocated 


Crowe  Ransom. 


The    dorms 
furids    from 


will    l>e 

Student 


WBRS 

WBRS  is  preporing  a 
iour-p^rf  rodio  biogropky 
documentary  on  fhe  lafe 
President  ioHn  Kennedy. 
Toping  for  this  progrom 
will  bvgin  in  April.  Any- 
one interested  in  working 
on  rhis  project  should  con- 
tort Elliot  Evens  vio  the 
moilroom. 


Council  and  wiU  therefore 


Poge  Two 


TMi     JUSTICE 


M«icli  17.  tfM 


iMmmcIi  1'#   ivv4 


THE     JUSTICE 


Poge  TKre# 


THE  JUSTICE 


Pu6i«kh«<J  we«fc,lv  duf.ng  tNi  Khooi  v«of,  wit*»  fh«  exception  of  e»omi«o- 
tw>o    orxd    «ucotHXi    penodi,    by    student*    of    Brond«»s    University,    Wolthom. 

PhorT«i     Business   899  4612 

Editor.ol    TW    9  4610 
Sundoys   899  5759 

E4i»or-iii-Ctii«l 

Mortin  Fossler  '65 

Ben  Uittix  '65 

S^rtt  E4it^ 

Pete  Weiner  '66 

Bitstness  M<inoi«f 

Richord  Du  Boci  '66 


R (chord  Weinberg  '65 
News  editor* 

SteF>hen  Horns  '65 
Dovid  Korrten  '64 


Art  Editor 

Poul  Solmon  '66 


Topics  Editor 

Donold  Sochs  '66 

CitxMkifioff 

Michoel  Mcscuvich  Joy  LondsrrKJn 


Steve  Golc*- 
botry    Pom- 


$t«**:    Bo.rv    ArKkjInKjn.    V.ck,    C.hn,    J.*l    Dc^rtler, 

.U.n     K.t*.f    Le.mon.   Alan    Ma.uJe,    A.n.e    Re.sn.on     Fe.e.    '~^'''^' 

Rot*ff    Zuc^eiman,    Jof^    Moik. 


Kolif 


tioi.t/,     )<■*■'<     F<i.(  in      RotHTt    Show, 

Jufi>«-,     Vrtilrla,    JiMly    Yor.vt,    Mike    luioii. 


Finally,  I  question  the  nece«- 


Once  More,  With  Feeling 


In   rt--vnt   years,  the  Hrandeis  sliuieiUs  and  adminis- 
l>;en  laced  with  at  least  one  crisis  per  year. 

In    the   past    we   have   usually 

But  this  year  there  has  not  been 

by     the    administration.    The 

rte<l   hy    the    student    txHly,   backed 

<lown  on  our  one  ,>osition  of  strength    We  were  ^>;;aten  at 

U'cause  wc  were  afraid— afraid  of  the 

Now  the  adminis- 
1    a    irrand    slam    is    in 

making.  The  (.a/.etle  statenjent,  ^     ^       ,      i-     ,        c 

meeting  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  dup  icity  of 
o-rtain    members   of   the    administration    have    followed 

"'' The'culmmati<.n  of  this  affair  shouhl  be  forthcoming 
this  Frulav  aftermK.u.  Let  us  ]un>i^  it  will  l>e  the  .esult  of 
a  fair  and'  rational  appraisal  of  the  situatnm.  A  <J^f  ^»<'" 
favoring  the  stu<ie:its'  jK.sition  would  set-m  justified.  Hut 
if  this  nu't'tmg  i>  )ust  a  delaying  measure,  part  o1  an  at- 
t.nipt  :n  ^litlf  Ihr  students'  voice  in  dtH-isiou-makiiig.  the 
^ludvnt  b<.dv  sh<uiUi  continue  t^,  protest  the  administrative 
UuM-ion  with  more  vehement  demount  rauons.  \V  e  are  iivn  - 
than  one  is^ue.  A  dt  feat  now  will  vleteat  all 
tor    joint    administrative  faculty-stu- 


tration  havt 

This    year   is   no  exception  . 

managed  to  compromise 

any     effort    to    c(»mpromise 

student    leaders,    suppo 

<lown  o 

our  own  game  only 

jM.wer  exertetl  by  those  who  opiK)se  us 

tration    has    all    the    trump   and    a    .  ,    -       ,   ,,  ,,f  n.e 

the  uncertain  date  ot  the 


a 


Open  Letters  to  President  Sachar 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  iqlU}xving  articles  are  copies  o/  letters  whU:h  were  sentto  Dr.  Sachar. 
Dear  Pres.  Sachar : 

When  I  first  came  here  in  1962,  Brandeis  University  justifiably  had  a  reputation 
for  beinK  liberal  in  many  and  diverse  aspects.  This  reputation  was  one  of  the  factors 
influencing  my  decision  to  come  here;  when  I  made  that  decision  1  looked  forward  to 
a  new  and  wonderful  experience  of  freedom  as  a  student  here.  In  purely  personal 
terms  I  think  I  have  had  and  am  still  having  that  experience,  in  personal  contacts 
with  faculty  and  students,  and^,^ — 

j-Lract"    *f7he  Bran^Tcom!        1  >  "  =^eem.  apparent  that  the   to  limit   that   very   fr«dom   a; 
munfty  was  instrumental  i^my   decision  was  made  w.thout  the   much   as   possible  -  for   most 

discoverii 
I  recogni 
stantial  c 
the  University  «iiu  mu.^v  jutrn.-    -.-  ^      ..  .  ^.,.-;Kii;*«    qI^ 

bers  of  the  adrninislrat.on  who  ^^,^[""t'i^'iy  T"*  I*^'?h    ^^li.^v        F 

h<^ir^H   it   fn«/arrf  i*c  onuU  of   the   students.   As   the  policy        l" 

U^fortunaTeTv    sincll  bewn  deals  w.th  a  purely  internal  af-  sity  for  the  policy  to  Uke  effect 

mv    studies'  at    Brandeis     there  ^a-    «'  ^he   University,   and    in  so  soon  after  being  announced. 

b^ve    been     increasMMiflv^  f^^^^^^  f^^'t   with    the    private   lives   of  The   University    has   been    run- 

aurnt^nc!d"nr;     a      er^y   dis-  ^^^^   students   then.selves.   I  can  ning  peacefully  for  years  under 

hirbinJ    nature   -      incidents  ^^'  "«  ^''^"^e  for  this  lapse.  a   'closec-door'     rule.    It   seems 

whieh  sn^Ls?  that  the  ore'ent  I  f^^^her  question  this  action  unlikely,  especially  m   view   of 

which  suggest  that  the  present ^./^.k..«    ;4    ..^;..4.  iu..   "timed"   nature  of   the   an- 

ement,  that  it  should  sud- 
become  urgent  for  doors 

open, 
allowed    to    present    their   opin-         3)    As  mentione<1   above,    it 
ions  during  the  general   review    seemed    evident    from    the    an- 
of     dornutory     visituig     regula-    nouncen.ent  that  no  stud<  nt 
tions.  discussion  or  protest  of  the  pol- 

2)  First  the  .'.nnounc(>ment  'ey  v  as  to  b^  tolerated  This 
of  the  new  pohry  wi.s  made  vunv  was  affirmed  by  Presi- 
vvith  absoiuti  ly  no  expLinatUfn 
(if  the  rea.^ons  behind  it,  other 
than  the  impossibly  vague  "(itl 
is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  good  taste'  ;  nor  have 
I  svvx^  any  subsequent  attempt 
i)y  the  administ.ation  to  offer 
explanations 


<tec 

HiK    t"r   more 
future     possi'oilit  les 


dent  decisH»n-making. 


the  type  of  community  I  found 
on  my  arrival  here  and  rained 
so  much  from  I  would  like  to 
state  below  my  views  on  the 
latest  of  these  incidents  <  not 
wishing  to  dredge  up  past  is 
sues),  in  the  hofx*  Ihal  tlit-v 
will  influence  yt)U,  and  throueh 
you.  others  responsible  for  the 
well-b«Mng  of  the   University 

The  incident  I  refer  to  is,  of 
course,  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  tiu'  "open  door  "  policy 
the  and  the  subsequent  student  pro- 
tests My  conurents  will  tx-  di- 
rect€'d  m  t  irn  toward  four  as- 
pects of  this  incident  1)  the 
manner  in  which  the  policy  de- 
cision Wis  made.  2i  the  manner 
in  which  the  annourv.  ement 
was  made,  3)  the  handling  tjf 
student  protests,  in  particular 
the  pjarty  planned  ft)r  the  night 
of  Friday.  6  March,  and  4  i  the 
substance  t)f  the  policy  I  r«  fer 
to  the  Student  Conruils  f)r«  ss 
rt'leas*'  of  7  March  tor  many  of 
the  facts  disciisst-d  1  wish  to 
wf f"(*s*"'  thwt  lh***''i*  CO f ^  1  ri^f 'f ^ t *-'  i!r*/ 
not  intended  as  an  attack  on 
the  person  or  !«  gal  authority  of 
any  member  of  ttie  admuustra- 
tion  It  is  intentictl  solely  lo 
clarify    the    issues    and    pros*  nt 


dent  S«char's  response  to  the 
planned  student  protest  party 
o'  Friday.  His  threat  of  wide- 
spread and  essentially  random 
expulsions  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  a  childish  tantrum, 
at  i>est.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  shameful  outburst  was  the 
Secondly  the  announcement  product  of  some  temporary  up- 
is  worded  to  strongly  suggest  set.  and  dm-s  not  reveal  a  jht- 
that  the  decision  was  made  by  manent  f '^  a  t  u  r  e  of  President 
'a  committee  with  faculty,  stu  Sachar's  p<>rsona!ity 
dent  and  administration  repre-  ^  >  The  administration  has  so 
.scntation'  ;  this  is  not  true  f^r    "»ade    no    statement   of   the 

Thirdly,    th««    last    paragraph    pt^rposes    behind    the    new    pol- 
of    the    announct'ment    strongly 


The  Cray  Horse 

A  ca-ual  observer  of  last  week's  campus  publications 
might  ((auhide  that  the  tv.o  n.ted  Waltham  wei-klies  — 
The  Justice  and  The  (.azette-   are  locked  in  a  heaciline-to- 

rks'   Justice   story   an.d    headline 


the    opinions 
observer. 


of    an     interested 


suggests    that    the    decision    has 
tlu'  force  of  a  dictatorial  tiat 
t.hiit    the    rtud'iits    must    either 
accept    the    policy    or    leave 
that  there  is  to  ix'  no  discussion 
(if  this  policy     It   further  makes 
the   ho!(i  ass'"f't mtj  tlfj'.t  the  'ifTi- 
ing    of    the    aruiouucemt  nt    \Aas 
chosen    so    ..s    to    jxTmit    fre«' 
(iorn    of   choice    with    resjx'ct    to 
transferring;  or  dropping  out,   it 
s*  t  ms  « A  ulent  after  a  moments 
thought    tha'    if   tlie   tinuiig   was 
dtsiK'ned  to  do  anvthir.j^,  it   was 


icy,  so  1  will  make  a  few  infer- 
ences Rather  clearly,  the  main 
immediate  intt>nt  of  the  pf>licy 
is  to  eliminate  on-campus  s*'x- 
ual  <  xperimt-ntation  (among 
und«■rgraduat<^'^  )  If  the  poluy 
is  enforc<d.  this  intention  will 
undoul)lt  dlv  t)e  reali/«'d.  t«>  a 
larjie  extent  I  trust  thy  the 
administration  is  not  so  whole- 
hearteily  puritanical  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  ultimate  goal, 
so  we  must  delve  further  uilo 
the    likt  ly    motives      1    think     it 

(CoTitin jii'cf  on  Patje  7  } 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


concerning 

w;t^   n(»t    entirely  consistent 

matter    The  differences  are  reccncilialile 

the 


I  iiha.  ;%nToiic>? 


door 


headline   c(»nii)at.    I><i>t    weeKs 

the  student -Trustee  discus.sion  of  "open  d(*ors 

with  the  (ia/.elte  story  (»n  the 

Students     and     faculty      who 

were  int«*rested  m  Mr    Urrutia  s 

rjHent  remarks  al>out  Cuba  may 

wis)i    to    take   advanta>{e    of    the 

opportunity     to     see     Cuba     for 

themselves   and    make    up   thtir 

name  pas'^ed  on  to  us,  an<l  to   own    minds    this    coming    sum 

,  ,,      ,.,      ,       i     I'  ,    ,.,,.    tir^^     v.,T    th<i    utii      mer.   The   Cuban    Federation   of 

la.^t    Monday    night  s   Student    I  nmn    nec^ting.    bv  J^it    stu-    ,j„,^^,^^,^y  students  (FFU)   has 

who   discussed   the    jiroljlem   with    Dean   ot    Students   ^.^tendtKl  an   invitation   t<,   Am 


f<ame 

'I'hree  students  are  going  to  discuss  the  '  f)pen 
deciMon    With    the    Kducation    Committee   of   the    Brandeis 
I'nivtrsity    V,oard   of  Trustees.   The   Justice   last   week   re- 
ferred to  the  committee  a 
ttee"  Uvause  this  was  the 

Student    Tnion    meeting. 

dents 


♦-  ♦V,,.  committee  as  the  '*K<iucational  r<»licies  Com- 


ity i 


Kermit   Morrissey. 


erican    and    Puerto    Rican    stu 
'"   The   m"e<>"ting  will   take  place  Friday,  Marcli  20.   I^st   dents  and  facilty  to  spend  the 
.         .  ':    ,     ,    ,v     *    4U«    .«,,.♦;....    »»     ■•    e/.Vi*MhiU^d    t'.    mf>ntn     of     July     1964     on     the 

,'eek\s   Juf^tice   stilted   that   the   meeting   w«.  schnlukd   t      ^^^^^^^^j  ^^  ,ts  guests    Students  of 

last  Friday.  This  was  the  information  available 


w 

as  of  Tuesday  'afterncK.n.  The  responsibility  for  the 
lies  with  Dean  Morrissey.  There  was.  as  the  cdd  .sav- 
ing goe^  "a  misunderstanding.  ■  The  Dean  th^mght  he  had 
Wen  t«*ld  of  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  scheduled 
for    Fridav,    March    13.    while    the    meeting    actually 


tt-  us 
error 


was 


any  religious  or  political  con 
viction  or  lack  of  conviction 
mav  participat*  in  the  tnp  The 
only  requirement  is  that  th<' 
individual  s  purpose  in  seeing 
Cubii  be  riot  frivolous,  and  that 
the    student    be    aware    that    he 


and  most  parficulnrly,  the 
heinous  display  of  photographs 
hanging  in  Hapajjorte  Treasure 
Hall,  are  repugnant  to  us  t)oth 
as  memlxTv  »»f  a  supposedly  se 
cular  school  and  as  di^'nified 
human    Ix'irigs 

What,  may  I  ask.  is  the-  pur 
I>ose  of  this  entire  pui^jram'' 
Is  it  a  t)id  fur  pitv''  I  think  we 
have  '-uffer  d  tfK)  much  to  want 
that  Is  it  the  covert  desire  for 
the  shallow  sympathies  ot  syc-o- 
phants"^ 

1  sincerely  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  j>frr>etrated  this 
program  do  not  delude  them- 
M'lves  into  thinking  that  such 
diKplays  will,  or  can,  shed  any 
fii'-tlu  r  light  Oil  »  ithti  wliy  the 
atrocities  against  the  Jewi.  h 
people  were  committed  by  the 
Nazis,    Or    how    a    Ki"e.up    of    ra- 


TTiey  have  a  kind  of  validity 
uhich  tlie  undersigned  will  1)*' 
glad  to  defend  logically  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view,  if  any- 
one halfv\:iy  encourages  him. 
One  of  thos«»  Ten  Command- 
ments IS  a^jainst  adultery  Sex- 
ual relations  outside  marriage 
are  analogous  to  adultery,  tend 
to  form  social  habits  which  can 
more  easily  lead  to  adultery, 
and  shctuld  Ik  avoided  on 
Krou.nds  of  prudence  even  by 
guard  house   Talmudists 

Violations  of  the  Seventh 
Commandment  are  extremely 
rare  in  children  No  matt*^r 
how  devoted  ex  children  ^^re 
to  Vivaldi  Bosrh  or,  indeed, 
any  kind  of  bosh  or  non  bosh, 
certain  kinds  of  attraction  can 
become    very    powerful    with 


advancing    years     This    concern 
Rche<hiled   for   Fridav     March   20    The   Dean   passed  on   this    will  incur  the  displeasure  of  the    tional  human   l)eingR  coulc!  pre-  ab<jut   makuig   it  easier  for  you 
r             ♦,.  ^   f^    QtiM^nf   C/..incil   President   Victor  Haus-    American      government      for    vent    any    jruch    horror     in    the  to   resist   temptation    is   really   a 
misinformation  to  Student   (  oum  111  r   SHU  nlV^^^^^^                      travehng  to  Cuba  and  may  face    future      If    the    Chaplains    and  tribute  to  your  physical  matur- 
ner  Monday  altern<K>n.  liausner  then  }»aso(a  on  me  rni.'^in-    h^rrassmct     and/or     loss     of   wbm-ver  else  i.s  involved  in  this  itv      Perhaps    it    would    fwiften 
formation  to  Monday's  Student  Union  meeting  and  to  the   passport    upon   his   return    The    program,  wish  to  wander  about  the   blow   to  circulate  a   direc- 
JuHtice  editors  Mondav  evening.                                                              'our  weeks  in  Cuba  will  be  di     showing  their  exposed   wounds  tive    advising    all    members    of 
n*»«n    Morris^ev   did   not   correct   his  error   until   Wed-   vided  about  evenly  between  an    to  whomever  tney  feel  will  help  the  faculty  who  do  not  consider 
Dean    MorriSRe>    ^^^.^'\y'^'^\^l    ''    ,,,^„,  „„f:i  T^nrR-    organized  tour  of  the  island  and    them    lift    the    burden    of    guilt  themselves    decrepit    voluntar 
nesday.  The  Gazette,  which  did  not  go  to  press  untd  Thur^-  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^  individual  inter-   from  their  shoulders,  it  is  their  ily    to   obs-rve   the   open   door 
day.  was  then  able  to  correct  the  mistaKen  impreftflion  neld  ^^   jotal  cost  to  each  partici-   Ko<>d  right    But  let  them  do  it  policy  in  all  coeducational  en- 
all  those  who  attended  Monday's  Student  Union  meeting  pant  will  be  $110                             in    private,    without    dragging  counters  with  their  excecdmf- 
Iflct    week's    Justice     Dean    Morrissey    read    the       Students  or  faculty  wt>o  are   the  name  of  t*iis  University  Into  ly  grown  up  student  body. 
lasv    wetTR  .-^    jui^t       .                                    J                          interested     in     further     details  their  neuroses      _             _  u  would  be  one  thing  to  say 

should    get    in    touch    with    me 

via  the  mailroom  immediately. 

Martin  Nicola os 


by 

f.r    read  .        ,         ,  .  •„ 

(;a7eite  st/)ry  l)efore  it  was  printed  and  approved  its  con- 

The  mewt  glaring  inconsistency  was  that  of  the  two 
headlines.  The  Jusliee  headline  read  "Trustees  Invite  Stu- 
dent Consultation"  while  the  Gazette  headline  read,  "Stu- 
dent  Coumil  Petitions  Trustees  for  Hearing."  The  Jofiiiee 
headline  and  story-lead  reflect  accurately  Hausner's  state- 
ments Monday  night  to  the  Student  Union  meeting  and  to 


details  their  neuroses 

that,  even  at  the  peak  of  youth, 
you  could  chaperone  your- 
selves. Such  a  claim  would  be 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  it 
could  be  defended.  However, 
what  many  people  are  saying 
is  that  even  self-chaperoning 
is  wrong  in  principle.  That 
claim  is  indefensible  by  those 
who  accept  the  validity  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment. 

meeiing  with  Dcan^MorrLssey.  Hau^ner  wsumed.  from  th*  -«J  .V^^l^.^f^^^^^  ^Hl^W    SIT'Z.^'^r'Z';  BrlllLiT'^S;  ^^^t' 

authorized    behavior    sinks    to 


Jnmum  Gay    €7 

One  Waj  Ont 

Early    de    jure    marriage    in 

college,  with  the  assistance  of 

qualified    matchmakers    to    try 

to  compensate  for  the  tendency 

I   strongly   protest  the   man-    of  human  beings  of  all  ages  to 


PrriM^ratioB 


the  Jcstice  editors.  Hausner  parsed  on  to  us  this  impres-  ner  in  which  attention  has  been  make  leas  than  perfect  choices, 

nion     irsiined   during   the    course    of   a    Monday    afternoon  focused   recently   on   the    atro-   is  the  real  answer  to  the  crisis 

meeting  with  Do^n  Morrissey.  Hausner  assumed,  from  the  J^^^j^^,^,L*J^,^»^^^^       the  which    -    -~^—    -— ^-^- 

manner  in  which  the  appeal  procedure  wa«  brought  to  his  ^y^r  II 

attention     that   members  of   the   Board   of  Trustees   had       i  feel  that  the  "open  letter"   learning. 

re<,u..t«i  that  thi-  procedure  be  made  k,K,wn  tf  student  t^   the^pWn.^  hj.  „  J.Vf  w^Tch  ^y^'^-FJI^r.'hirt  'hTS^'Xly^'S:;^'^"  vS 

leaders.  This,  according  to  IV«n  M«rr,««.y  and  Dean  of  5;r'p.''i'"i;^'",X^;rtt.^::  i:^",^'  '^^'^^  Z'tiJ^iJSi'in  »*  «»»«  other  place., 

CCeatiWMcd  oa  Pa««  S)  of  lecture*  given  on  the  lubjcct,  all  tiunfi,"  arc  (till  in  cflccL  (Ccntiftutd  on  Pag*  J) 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Statement 


H  Con't  Hopp»w  Hf  D«pt 

Paper  Suspended 


Hy   BARRY   POMKRANTZ 

Seton  Hall  is  a  Catholic  university  located  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey.  A  series 
(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  has  been  signed  by  mil  ^f  regulations,  directives,  and  bans  cor.cerning  student  life  issued  by -the  school's  ad- 
fretenf  underfraduaf e  members  oj  the  Brandeis  chapter  of  Fhx  j^jniatration  culminated  on  February  27  with  the  suspension  of  the  undergraduate  news- 
Heea  Kmppm.)  ,       ,  .  ,  ,  paper.  The  Sctoniaa.  ,         .  •         * 

When  the  inaugraration  and  subaistence  of  a  univer-  Earlier  in  the  academic  year  students  were  chastised  for  hangrinR  signa  from 

•ity  are  due  to  the  benevolence  of  an  external  comKUinity,  ^^^.^^  dormitory  windows  which  urged  their  basketball  team  on  to  victory.  The  adminia- 

iU  image  in  that  community  must  be  of  aome  concern,  j^ation  also  has  been  enforcing* " .  .         ^^^. 

Utti  tke  fact  that  we  of  the  univemity  are  supported  by  the  .  jres.  code  which  requires   instated        ^    ..  ,    ,,      ,  Al^^if'J!^  ^LnL'iSil 

j^M»fbu.i„e^  doe.  not  mean  that  we  mustbe^^^  ^^.^^^^^  l^  ^:^t^,  ^  2J^,,:^'T'^^1h-  ?'J5S.ri?^~  .l^tlSJ  gJIi 
1^  its  Taluet  and  mores.  It  is  our  role  to  inrent  wnat  tne  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  allowed  to  visit   student   delegaUoa   to    invcsti-    the  actions  of  other  non-Catho- 

IV   CAB  <*nlv   le»rn    to   Uok*^ ....        \      in  ofT-camDua  apartments.  The    gate  th?  following  matters:   a.    iic  colleges,  that  regulation  of 

r  can  only   learn,   to   loo»   ^^   ^^  qualified  cm:   willing   to   £^2iaui^^t^  all  the  fore-    Dress;    b     Post  Seliwa    basket     student  life  U  not  peculuirly  a 

deal    with    the    outside    world;        .        .ctiona  and   regulations,    ball   tournamenU;  c    Oflf-Cam-    Catholic   phenomenon     The 
^^"^  3r.f  o-^XriSlri       ^  P-ident  o,  the  Univer- 


dearly  at  what  they  accept 
Mindly,  and  to  forge  our  own 
values  to  revitalize  theirs.  We 
are  a  community's  sublimation. 
If    we   desert   this    post;    if    we 


.re  ruled  by  our  public  instead  -ho'f^h.p     c.-ot     help 


of  guiding   it;   if  we   pander  to 
it   instead   of   giving    it    an    ex- 
aCTiple  of  the  rational  life,  then 
we    are    failing    not    only    our 
■elves.  We  are  failing  the  com- 
nuinity     which     created     us    to 
symt>olize  its  desire  for  wisdom. 
The  end  of  study  is  the  good 
life.     We    are    still     apprentice 
iitudents     But  the   moral   facul 
ties,  like  the  muscular  and  the 
tnenta!,   can   h«^   dn-veloped    and 
improved  only  by  exercise.  To 
deny  the   opportunity  for   such 
eKerctse  is  more  than  insulting. 
li  is  more  than  an  unwise  and 
imnecessary  betrayal  of  liberal 
Meals  to  monied  reaction    It  is 
a  sttbstitution  of  legislation  for 
k&at ruction,   and  an  obstacle  to 
tAie  education  and  developn^ent 
of  the  whdle   man    To   obey   a 
command  is  not  a  moral  action. 
A»d  if  the   intelligent  and    let- 
tered few  are  ruled  by  the  rest, 
who  pay  lip  service  to  liberal- 
iaiM   while  attempting   to   legis- 
late   personal     nrM»rality.     free 
thought      and      action      decline 
They   can   never   flourish    m   an 
environment  of  cf>erci<>n,  dicta 
tion,    and    threats    of   expul.sion 
For  these   reasons,    we  di.sjip 
prove     the     ndTr.tnsstrativ**     de- 
cision  to   change    parietal    regu 
Lat!on8     we  protest    the   manner 
in    which    it    was    r**a<hrd.    and 
deplore     its    substance      Inhahi 


^bie't^STto  the  m^viol^nt  of  «ty.  Bishop  John  J   Dougherty 

Eternal       ^litical       disorders,  ordered   the  suspension   of   the 

.ueriiai       p^     v  ^^^  newspaper   until    such   time   as 

fiat  the  staff  undergoes  reorganiza 


ball   tournamenU;   c.   un-«Jam-    c  a  i  n  o  i  i  c   pnenoratnR^ii.     a"^ 
pus  housing,  d.  Gym  facilities,    problem    it  seems,   lies   m   the 


suffer     The    administrative 
of  last  Tuesday  has  created  an 
atmosphere  of  anger,  fear,  com- 
motion,  and    unreason   prejudi- 
cial,   if   not    inimical,   to   study. 
When     men     are     not     aUowed 
even  a  voice  in  the  government 
of    what    has    previously    been 
their    private    concern,    resent- 
ment will  engross  their  minds 
When  they  are  offered  a  choice 
between     capitulating     io     the 
forcr  of  mass  values  or  aband- 
oning     the     university      which 
should  have  been  their  fortress, 
they  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
have  been  betrayed  from  inside. 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


tion.     Student    leaders    who 
sought  to  protest  the  rules  were 
told  that  no  administrator 
would    t>e    available    for    com 
ment      When  the  students,  who 
had  been  carrying  on  a  peace 
ful    demonstration,    were    noti 
fied   of   this,    they    marched    off 
the    campus    and    staged    a    sit 
down    strike    on    one    of    the 
town's    main    roads.     Firemen 
with  hoses  dispersed  the  crowd 
of  500  siudc-nti     One  thou.sand 
students  attended  an  emergency 
senate   meeting   at   which   time 
a   resolution  was  approved 
which  resolved  that: 

"1.   The  editorial  staff  be  re- 


e.   The   role   of   the   student   at 
Seton  Hall;  f    Teacher  evalua 
tion;    g     Facial    appearance;    h. 
Further    physical    development 
r»f  our  University." 

It  is  ironic  that  in  an  Octo- 
b<»r  editorial  of  the  Setonian 
reproached  tiie  "suppression  of 
free  press"  at  other  Catholic 
schools.  In  that  editorial  the 
Setonian  declared  that  the 
trouble  was  witii  "  .  .  adminis- 
trators hiding  Ix'hind  the  word 
Catholic  to  protcH-t  their  con 
servative  views  Too  many 
nuns  and  priests  enforce  taboos 
or  f->lo«>  nf\(if^*:  rtt  rr»  o  r  a  I  i  t  V 
where  they  never  belong  "  The 
editorial  went  on  to  say  that 
this  was  an  effort  of  the  con- 
servative Catholics  to  stifle  the 
"liberal  Catholic  " 


Stupi^eftt  Article  Contest 

Cryptic  Cryptography 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  This  ujeek  the  JUSTICE  beuins  what  unll  be  an  .nmuil  contest  to  select 
the  stupidest  arttcle  ymblished  in  the  acadcmn^  io,rld  each  y«-ar  Arricles  may  b.-  ^^^^i "" ' ^^^^ , j'J' 
all  Brandeis  students  and  iacuUy  member,;  laculty  member,  may  submit  ^X' ^  i^  .Z h  .iZL 
The  author  of  the  u^innmg  artnle  wtll  be  awarded  a  concordant'  f»/  William  Wor<isu  rth  ,  early 
letters  to  hissfstcr  This  iveek's  entry  is  rejjrintrd  m  rniirety  |rom  Ihe  December  I  <)h.iissui'  oJ 
the  WALT  WHITMAN  REVIEW,  and  ts  ai>lly  titled,  Stgnifuanve  o/  7.  /.  and  n  m  l  ri,ssinq 
Hrooklyn  Ferry.'" 

Wh  it  ?Ti;«n's      in'si*:f*»nt      use      of^ 
the  h'ttor.s  "T,"    '1,"  and     O"  in 
"Cros-sing   iJ  r  ()  o  k  I  y  n  Ferry" 


seems     to     indicate     that     he     is 

using     the     built  in.     taL)alistic 

tants   of   ttie   Ivory    Tower   niaysignificaiicc    of    tliese    letters    to 

Seen  Behind  the  Scene 


Rv  AVKOM   VVKI.NHKK(; 


but 


"Mnti't  capacity   for  jiufirc  makes  d  nnccracy  j>o.s'.st7)f« 
mtyi's  inr/»Ti/if  M»r»   Id  inju!<t\cr   Jiint:cs  dcmocrncy   necessary 

L  ['itihdld  !^ eit)}ihr 

A  unique  event  (KTurred  on  thi.s  campus  on  l-'ridiiy 
eveniriK,  Marrh  6.  it  was  more  unique  than  most  people 
will  ever  realize. 

It  took  a  i^rvA\  deal  of  coura^^'  to  eriKaK^e  in  the  protest 
of  the  open  door  ruling  undertaken  liy  the  Student  Tnion. 
It  took  even  more  courage  to  hack  down  when  it  wa.s  re- 
alized  that  the   very  protest   it  ♦ 

self  if  carrietl  through,  was  I  ^;»->  pr«'senl  at  toe  great 
capable  of  wreaking  unju.^tifi  majority  of  ncgotiat:o:>.s  and 
ably     horrendous     de.slruc  Lu.n    discu.ssions   whicti   oecurre<i    be- 


upon  the  very  institution  which 
the     protest    itself    was    deter 
mined  to  preserve.    I  am  proud 
that    Victor    Hausner    had    sufti 
cient   lov(^  for  Brandeis  IJniver 
aity    to   ewm^e   the   courage   to 
chang''     his     course     of     action 
Mut  h     rented     in     his     liands     in 
BOaking     his     decision  more 

than  will  ever  he  easily  imag 
ired  or  understood  hy  the  cas 
ual   (jhst^rver 

We    have    learned    an    inifK)r 
tanl  lesson.  As  long  as  the  pres 
fm\     University      hierarchy     of 
power    exists,    it     must    t>e    re 
a^cted      Its  authority  must   be 
accepted      Its   authority   cannot 
be  challenged      But    this   is  not 
to  aay    that  policy   formulation 
rmiat  continue  to  flow  ctemaUy 
through    immutable    University 
organs.     There    is    much    room 
for  *ruly  democratic  change  to 
come  about      President   Sachar 
is   not    a    sadistic   authoritarian 
«Mctator    whose    only    pleasure 
lies   in    the   inflicting   of    harsh 
intolerable   measures    upon   his 
enchained    children.     He.    too, 
has  a  dream.    It  is  largely  be- 
cause   he    has    believed    in    his 
dre#m     that     Brandeis     .stands 
today  as  one  of  the  finest  msti 
tutions   for   higher   learning   in 
America   today       It   is  possible 
that    we.    the   students,    do   not 
hold    an    identical    dream       To 
game    extent    I   am    inclined   to 
feel   that  this  is  not   so.     But   i 
wish  to  make  it  manifesUy  clear 
that  our  dreams  are  not  nearly 
as   polar   as   they   have    so   ve- 
hemently been  made  out  to  be. 


Iween  student  leaders  and 
n^.embtrs  of  the  Administration 
prior  to  and  during  the  parietal 
(  risis  I  actively  took  {virt  in 
many  of  tho.se  negotiations  my- 
self I  met  in  contideiitial  f>er 
sonal  disc  u>sions  witli  inernl>ers 
of  the  Adniinistra' ion,  fioin  the 


\  e  r  \     '' 
And    I 

have   hlerHll> 
genuine    and 


ttoni    to    the    very    top. 

iru  convinced  that  we 
won  the  right  to 
meaningful     con 


sultation  m  the  formulation  of 
I'niversity  policy  wliich  di 
rcctly  affects  our  lives  and  our 
well  being  And  I  h'^ve  #»very 
reason  to  believe  tliat  the  stu- 
dent voice  will  be  t.aken  far 
more  seriously  than  it  ha.s  ever 
l>een  taken  before,  for  I  can 
say  with  deep  conviction  that 
no  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion wishes  ever  to  see  a  crisis 
arise  again  of  a  nature  in  any 
way  r  e  .>  e  m  b  1  i  n  g  the  crisis 
which  came  to  a  head  on  the 
evening  of  March  6 

We  can  no  longer  look  to  the 
past  We  must  truly  look  to  tiie 
future.  We  can  no  longer  pre 
diet  Administrative  action  on 
the  basis  of  past  actions.  I  have 
profound  faith  in  the  belief 
that  a  new  era  in  the  short  his- 
tory of  Brandeis  University 
was  ushered  in  as  a  result  of 
the  unprecedented  events 
which  occurred  on  March  6  — 
an  era  to  be  marked  by  in- 
creased partnership  between 
students  and  Administration  in 
the  future  expression  of  con- 
cerns and  interests  vital  to  the 
University  as  a  whole. 


enifviiasi/e  and  supt>ori  uie 
larger  and  more  jx-rvJisive  nn 
a^^es  of  the  poem  In  a  work 
containing  only  131  lin«v>..  llu' 
letter  "  T'  a|)pears  twenty  six 
times  as  the  initial  letter  m  a 
line.  The  letter  "\"  (K-curs  (if 
teen  times  as  the  initial  letter, 
and  "O"  IS  to  !>♦'  seen  nine 
times   in  t!u'  sanse   position 

Cryptographers    tell     us    that 
the  word  "the"  is  the  most   fre 
quently   us(»d   word   m   the-   Kng 
lish     l.mk'iiaiie.     in     relationshij) 
to  all   other   words      Hut    in   the 
pcK'm.   Wtiitman  um's  this   word 
to    introduce    a    line    of    iK>etry 
once     in     every    six     times         It 
seems    that    he    is    doing    n>ore 
than    to   accommodate   his   writ- 
ings   io    Ifie    ex  igt-in  i»-s,    i»r    svn 
tactic  requirements,  of  the  lan- 
guage 

When    the   letter   "T"    is   u.s<»d 
as  the  initial   let'er  of  a  lin<>,   it 
is  in  this  poem  invariably  a  part 
of     the     consonantal     diagraph 
"Th  "       It    is    as    an    individual 
letter,  however,  that     T"  ^M*ems 
to     have     its     rc^al     significance 
Tlie    form    of    the    letter    "T"    is 
variously  called  the  Crux  Com 
missa    St    Anthony's  Cr(»ss,  and 
the    Tau    cros*       Viewed     a.:     a 
cross,    it    h^^s  symbolic   rneaning 
It  may  l>e  looked  on   in   this  re 
spert   to   be  the   historical    sym 
boi   of  Christianity,    the    Resur 
rr^ction     old    Life      As    the    Tau 
cross    it    has    an    additional    oc 
cull    suggestion       Masons,    dur 
ing  the  Renai.ssance,  were   told 
that  as  well  as  l><^mg  the  cruci- 
fixion   symbol,     the    Tau    cross 
had  meaning  within  the  letters 
forming  the  Greek   word   it.telf 
—TAU,    standing   for   'Hie    Au 
thor  of  the  Univrrse     In  some 
Rerwais.«iar.cc    writings    the    "T" 
or  cross  was  u.sed  to  represent 
Christ    as    the   Spirit   of   Truth, 
the  Mediator,  and  the  means  of 
achieving    At  -  One  -  Ment    be- 
tween    the     conflicting     forces 
within    the    smil    of    inun       An 
Egyptian    variant    of    the    Tau 
cross    symbolizes    divinity.     At 
one    time     in    ihe    distant    past, 
the  letter  "T,"  or  Tau.  was  the 
last   letter  in  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, as  it  still  is  the  last  in  the 
Hebrew   alphabet      The   mystic 
inference    that    may    l>e    drawn 
here   is   that   the   end   and   pur- 
pose of  man    'S   ultimate  unity 
with   the  moving  Spirit   of  the 
Universe      A    less    occult    sug- 
gestion is  that  the  crosa  rcpre 
gents  the  crossing  of  the  River 
of  Life,  as  expressed  by  Whit- 


^         «.-- 


'  »o  I'  I ' 


mail       IO 
F  er  ry    ' 

The  fact  that  the  letter  "V" 
it\^ieHtTy  .-♦•veo  litn«  s  successive- 
ly as  the  initial  lel'tr  in  the 
(irst  paragr.»[>h  of  Section  2 
may  carry  the  siu>i.;est  loii  of  the 
Biblical  Creation  Story  S^ven 
IS  al>o  the  rnyslic  .s\  ini>ol  of 
PerftHtion  Seven  conseeuiive 
lme^  starting  with  trie  letter 
"T"  aj)|K-ar"  again  in  Se(  tion  3 
lines   20    throuKfi    ^tJ 

Interesting  to  oL)s«-rve  is  the 
f.K-t  thit  each  tinu-  the  seven 
••T"'s  are  ii.-»e<i  Io  start  lines, 
the  following  lines  Iwgin  with 
'O"  In  S4>cfion  1  rhe  "  <>"  iv. 
re{K'ate<i  four  times,  aiid  in 
S<n'fion    2,    it    is  used   twice     The 

lK>li/ing  eternity  or  unity  It 
is  also  the  familiar  orl>.  so  often 
referred  to  by  Whitman  It  is 
sometimes  u.-i<xi  to  eru  lost^  a 
cross,  mosi  oiieri  ii<t-  ."»wrt.-»iikrt 
Tlie  repeated  juxta|>ositu»n  of 
the    letter    "O  '    witli    th«'    .seines 


of   "T"s   tend.s 
significance  of 

Tlie    letter    ' 
times    as    tlie 


!  n  f  o 


th 


T 


to 

the 

()■■    is    us«-d    r'.ine 

initial     letter     in 


varunis   lines   of   the    |K>em,    the 
fM>em    it.self    ha.s    nine    sections 
This     pattern     may     suggest     oi 
syml>olize    the   regen«*rat  i  vi'   j>e 
riodicitv    of    \,jture,    at    least   as 
il  pertains  to  man 

TTie  letter      I     apfxars  fifteen 
times   as  a   first    letter   in   a   line 
Kleven     times    it     is    ustni     as    a 
pronoun      To  t>e  sure    as  a  pro 
noun,  it  identifies  the  |:x>et    But 
•t    is    also   the    Roman    dcsigna 
tion  of  one,  or  of  unity.    Hence. 
it  mav   be  used  to  represei\t  the 
microcosm ic  uniH    of   the  poet, 
the  individual,  with  the  larger. 
aii-encompai-.--.iug    unity    of    the 
macrocosm,     tie     universe 
Espe<Mally    i3    this    apparent    in 
Section  3.  iine  2,  when  the  poet 
has    the   mystic   vision    of    him- 
self as  a  permanent  identity   m 
the   ever  flowing   rivei*  of  eter 
nity. 

Concealing  beneath  outward- 
ly simple  words  and  letters 
richer  and  deeper  implications 
in  not  a  new  poetic  device,  but 
one  that  was  used  by  Dante  and 
other  writers  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  by  Oriental  mystics  and 
poets  of  antiquity  Perhaps 
did  not  completely 
the    sorcery    of    the 


definition  of  the  role  of  the  stu- 
dent at  a  university 

American  co'. lege  students 
are  attemptinir  to  define  that 
role  At  Seton  Hall,  where  the 
students  seemed  to  be  defeated, 
the  language  of  the  student 
leaders  s<junds  submissive  Said 
one,  "We  don't  deny  the  ad- 
ministrations' rights  to  do  these 
things  But  the  very  language 
used  by  administrative  officials 
in  their  various  announcements 
is  offensive  Do  this  or  get  out* 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  they 
can  state  something" 

r»;, !.,,»»      r'**.!  •  f»Kt«rl  V     r'iit^rl     the 

following  as  the  reasons  for  the 
suspension  of  the  newspaper 

"U  has  always  been  my  pol- 
icy as  President  of  this  Uni- 
versity to  allow  our  students 
the  fullest  measure  of  freedom 
of  expression  consistent  with 
a  proper  regard  for  their  own 
responsibilities  and  the  pur- 
pos*,-s  and  ideals  of  the  Univer- 
sity This  will  continue  to  be 
my    p<jlicy  In    recent 

months,  h  o  w  e  v  e  r.  there  has 
Ijeen  growing  evidence  that 
fr»*edom  of  expression  is  being 
abust-d  in  the  columns  of  The 
Setonian.  There  have  been  mis~ 
repres*'ntations  of  facts  when 
the  true  facts  could  easily  have 
Ump.  ascertained 
wholest>me  spirit  of 
has  characteri/ed  loo 
the    articles." 

This  "cvnicism"  ap|>ear<-d  in 
n  regular  c«>luinn  written  by 
•Marvin  Moni-ywaler  "  ()ne(>f 
the  choice  Items  from  thi>  col- 
umn which  satin/es  the  con- 
servative mmd  claimed.  All 
-jthiM'iis  are  Communists  1  tiate 
ihem  and  1  know  that  le^d 
hates  them  I  don  t  go  f'""  l''*^ 
romantic  nonsense  that  Go<l 
loves  all  of  His  creaUins  equal- 
Iv  He  loves  the  go^»d  ones  ana 
hales  liie  had  ones  \  ou  don  t 
Udieve  that  C;od  loves  Mar  x  or 
U-nin  or  Mailer,  do  you"  How 
ran  God  love  tbos*-  who 
,vii.-ve    .o   Hun'     He's  onl 

man    '  ..  ., 

t       ..   ^,^..r.^.   it   was   the   view 

of'l'he     iilK-ral     Catholic,     pro- 

,x>sed    m   this   colunui.   that   up- 

l    the    administration      \  el    il 

the    cynKism    of    the    last 

t  .u,.  <.^*t*w*i»n   I  Feb    20). 

dir*Hl.d  at  the  administration  s 

rulings    that   brought  down  the 

Marvin    returned    to    sati- 

the   new    regulation   which 

i>anned  Uards      If  Go<l  wanted 

us  to  wear   boards,   he  w<nildn  t 

have     given    us    razor     t>«^»<^'^« 

There    was    another    column    of 

satire      H    read    in    Pf.^; ,  ^^^..^^ 

NOTICE  TO  AM.  STl'DFNTS 

'"The   administration    has  no- 

■t-d    recent    obj'Xtions    to    the 
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tynui.sin 
many 
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don't 
ly  Iiu- 


sel 
was 


3«e 

ri/.c 


tice*«     itii">     ■--•.'       -  . 

rviles   and   regulations   set   forth 

the    l'niv»'r«ity       .\s    of    ZU 

the    following 


l)V 


Whitman 
repudiate 
pa:it. 


John  E.  Byron 
University  ol  Florida 


February.     I  ^♦i  V 
will   t;,k«'  efTect 

1  All  individuality  must  be 
lost  upon  joining  the  Seton 
Hall  family  Strive  to  be  a  cog 
in  the  machinery 

This  cynicism  was  an  amis»e 
of  the  freedom  of  eKpre?5su>rv 
Therefore,  the  paper  was  to  ^ 
suspended  So  .^-^soned  the  ad- 
ministrators 1    ^„  ..^ 

The  problem  underlying  t-w? 
Seton  Hall  affair  is  once  as»in, 
the  role  of  the  university  and 
the  role  of  the  student  ^^<*»^ 
of  Men  Rev  Stephen  Lynch 
stated.  Cone^«s  have  P"t  J«« 
much  empha«?is  on  acquisition 
of  knowU-dge  and  not  enwjjfh 
on  training  of  volition  The 
student  newspaper  obiected  lo 
this  interpretation  The  univer- 
sity is  a  P»a^*^.  ^•]'"_5.'"'*'^1.; 
Growth  demands  freedom    »ut 

the  Setoniaa  observed.  "Once  a 
student  enters  the  gate  of  a  pri- 
vate institution,  his  democratic 
right.q  are  volunUrily  surren- 
dered '  The  university  has  the 
legal  right  to  exerrise  iU  au- 
(Conlinued  on  Puge  7) 
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Mardi  Gras  CorrespoiHient 


Bourbon  Street  Beat 


Dob  Levin 


At  different  times  in  different  places  this  country 
stuffs  itseif  with  beer  and  people  and  explodes.  There  is 
St.  Patrick  s  Day  in  New  York,  Derby  Week  in  Louisville, 
and  Sprinj?  Vacation  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  A  month  ago  it 
was  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans. 

In  a  sense,  every  one  of  us  limits  his  rwn  experience. 

Of  the  totality  around  us  we*^  ~ ,  ^    ^      j       j  w  v..^ 

give  weight  to  what  impresses  and  must  stand  and  be  pushed 
fis  the  most  Because  of  this,  or  fight  their  way  back  For 
wnt.ng,  of  the  type  1  am  doing  some  reason  everyone  is  there, 
hen-is  essentially  a  dishonest  ^nd  because  everyone  is  therr 
business  To  try  and  make  it  "«  one  can  behave  freely, 
less  dishonest  let  me  state  that  The  visitors  shape  the  street 
the  following  is  in  no  way   an    n^^king    its    odor    one   of    stale 

vomit  and  its  sound  a  clatter, 
a  yell.  Discarded  beer  cans  clog 
the  sewers  and  line  the  gutters, 
scattering  for  kicks,  then  roll- 
ing back  Police  are  at  every 
intersection,  and  occasionally 
they  swing  their  billies,  swing 
their  billies  hard,  and  occa- 
sionally they  cry;  "Clear  the 
street.  We've  an  emergency 
here."  The  people  pause  to 
watch,  but  they  do  not  stop. 
It  is  a  part  of  Mardi  Gras,  part 
of  the  celebration  Su  the  peo- 
ple keep  walking.  They  walk 
until  the  bars  end,  then  turn 
and  go  back.  And  it  is  turn 
and  go  back,  turn  and  go  back, 
until  it  is  too  late  and  the  walk- 
ers must  wait  for  the  next 
night. 

The  people  on  Bourbon 
Street  are  in  packs,  or  with 
dates,  or  with  buddies.  They 
are    rarely    alone. 

They  have  come  in  suits  and 
ties,  skirts,  sport  shirts,  for- 
mals,  and  tiiils.  They  are  there 
with  sunglasses  and  leather 
jackets  There  is  a  Inward  or 
two  and  some  ct)wlK)y  hats  In 
a  way  it  is  all  lostume.  reveal- 
in/tZ  in  a  sen.M',  its  wearer  Ni- 
;ijiara  !■-  t  ti  e  r  r  ;ind  h'lorida 
St.itr  'S'alr  .ind  Haiviliiif  and 
Aiil-urn  and  I.  ST.  Soiith  C.\ 
roiina     .u..i      T;;!;.:^;  FtM-tb;'!' 

jrrse.N  nuiiil)*  i  «  1<  a  »  n  has  come 
and  so  has  Amrriian  I.e^^io!) 
Chatiip  ;iM(l  H»(51  All  L«  aj^iie 
HA  and  last  yriir  s  District 
Class  A  Champion  (>th»  rs  who 
have  not  won  tlic  ri^ht  \o  call 
out  in  the  irush  for  attontion 
(an     buy     it  Kiss    nu."    s;iys 

the  button  "Im  Irish  "  "I  was 
iKtrn  to  raise  hell,"  says  an- 
other and  Don't  l>e  cheap, 
buy  me  a  drink."  answers  a 
third  So.  with  buttons  saying 
lliis  .jnd  implying  more  the  peo- 
ple walk. 

Thf  jK'ople  arc  searching  for 
The  CI<K)d  Time,  and  the  good 
time  that  is  sought  tak(*s  many 
forms  and  what  is  realized 
often  falls  far  .short  of  what  i» 
exp<'cted  Of  all  the  people  on 
the  street  one  couple  stands 
out      He   was   a   sailor,   and    to- 


attempt  to  capture  the  Mardi 
r.r!»s  Rather,  it  is  MY  Mardi 
C.ras.  and  therefore,  1  suppose, 
alx)ul  me  as  well  as  it. 

1  rove  ?.  Parade 

The  Mardi  Gras  celebration 
lasts  ten  days  and  ends  the 
Tuesday  before  l^nt  Parades 
march  every  day,  the  number 
varying  with  the  day  and  the 
»i/e  with  the  parade.  Most  are 
short  with  less  than  twenty 
fle»rtts.  11  o  w  e  V"  e  r,  t<«e  una* 
parade  on  Mardi  C.ras  Day 
numlxrs  nearly  150  floats  and 
IS  seen  by  an  estimated  one 
million  people 

The  parades  march  through- 
out the  city,  and  the  people 
jam  the  sidewalks  to  see  They 
line  up  downtown  by  buildings 
named  Saenger's  and  Ruben- 
fttein's  and  Miller  Wohl  out 
through  the  tree  and  grass  dot- 
ted residential  sections  of  New 
(Ji  leans 

The  order  of  the  parades  is 
set.  First  come  police  dressed 
in  hhii  and  white,  some  on  mo- 
torcycles and  somr  on  prancinji 
horses.  Cnr  of  thf  horsis  is  big 
and  a  lian(is<)tn«  wliitr  aiui 
stands  out  "You  see  ihal  h(»rs»' 
there?"  asks  a  woman  lb 
'^tt  (.|)<<i  on  mc  last  parad.;  and 
iroke  my  ankb^  1  stil!  do 
tbink   h«    s  pr«  lt>    tnou^h 

B<inds  come  mxl  They  ha\e 
b«'en  sent  from  nulitarv  bases. 
from  (ollej^es.  and  from  the 
high  M-))<)ols  of  the  South  to 
march  and  play  for  the  one 
million  The  M.irine  band  from 
Camp  I.«jeune  marches,  and  it 
i«  integrated  There  are  com 
nunts  but  nothing'  more  Ma- 
rines after  all  are  Marines 
l>ater.  some  of  those  sptntators 
who  are  ofTended  will  curse 
and  stone  a  high  .».ch<;ol  band 
from  l><'Xington.  Kentucky.  Ix- 
cau.se  eight  of  its  140  musicians 
Ixar  more  resembhrnce  to  Miles 
Davis  than   to  Al   Hirt. 

The  big  attraction  in  the  pa 
rade««  are  the  floats  Tliey  may 
ix  g()\iy>4^  by  a  th«me  or  indi- 
v  dually  designed  Among  oth- 
er things  they  celebrate  Her 
cuies  latK)rs  and  the  Wizard  of 
<)/.  the  B<verly  Hillbillies  and 
ancient  religions  and  Ihe.r 
ridf  rs'  dress  runs  a  gamut  of 
gui.M  s  from  flying  monkeys  to 
ptalagtites  The  float  riders  are 
iirrnecl  with  favors,  novelties, 
and  junk  jewelry  Manhattan 
wa«  hail  for  twenty  four  dol- 
lar«  of  .sucn.  and  praise  and 
ehe+rs  and  thank."?  can  be 
i><Mi>ibt  in  New  Orleans  for  less 
It  fna\  be  tomorrc>w  s  trash  but 
what  the  hell  it  s  now.  The 
Kpirit  is  pu*jh  and  ihr  cry  gim 
mee. 

Step  KiKht  I'p 

After  the  parades  there  is 
Bourbon  Street  Y(ni  can  learn 
alK)ut  a  strc'Ct  and  its  walkers 
by  what  !«:  offerc-d  there  TTiere 
BTv  strip  shows  on  Bourbon 
Street.  lr»iit  undressed  girls 
dance  in  many  places  and  by 
it.self  this  IS  not  enough  Broad- 
way in  San  Francisco  has  Can- 
nonball  Adderley  s  Jazz  Work 
shop  besides  b*>lly  dancers  The 
I^s  Vegas  Svrip  offers  Frank 
Sinatra  and  Danny  Kaye  as 
well  as  the  Lido  But  on  Bour- 
»x)n  Street  they  back  up  Linda 
Bnbitte  and  Sandi  Koufax 
with  the  cheap  blare  of  Ernie 
K  r>oe  and  Clarence  "Frog- 
man '  Henry 

Thie  number  of  people  on 
Bourbon  Street  increases  every 
day,  reaching  'ts  peak  Mardi 
Ciras  aft*'rnoon  Cars  parked 
three  deep  parallel  No  Parking 
signs  and  Bourbon  Street  is  so 
parked  free  movement  is  im- 
possible Penetration  is  pos- 
sit)Ie  for  a  few  blocks,  but  then 
the  pencil  a  tors  are  caught  too 


walked 


the  street,  the  sailor 
slightly  stooped  l>3ve  may  be 
blind,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
make  .some  concession  to  real- 
ity when  walking  with  a  dwarf 

High  Society 

Over  and  above  the  Mardi 
Gras  of  the  strt^ets  is  the  Mardi 
Gras  of  New  Orleans  society. 
It  is  a  Mardi  Gras  of  secret  so- 
cieties, of  costume  balls,  and 
of  Queens 

The  Qntins  are  the  daugh- 
ter? (>{  Nt'W  Orleans  n(»bility 
and  Since  their  daughtt  rs"  birth 
thf  if  prti  Jills  have  r>een  labor- 
ing to  have  them  so  honored. 
TTiey  ride  in  a  rvarade,  reign 
fjver  a  dance,  and  experience 
tlie  biggt'^t  moments  of  their 
lives 

I    met    and    spent    time    with 
but  one  Queen,  and  it  w^as  fas- 
cinating   though    disillusioning. 
Still,  1  hesitate  to  question  the 
royalty   of   my   Queen    for    her 
friends  and  her  newspaper  clip- 
pings attest  to  her  being  such. 
And   her  home  if  no*   a   palace 
in  fact  was  such  in  essence.    It 
was  white  with  pjllo''s  thin  and 
white,   and   inside   wis  a   gun- 
case    in    the    living    room    and 
pictures    of   hunting    dogs    and 
ships  on  the  walls    Of  such  the 
royalty  in  this  country  is  made 
Still.     Queens,     like     fools     or 
drunks,  can  be  most  accurate- 
ly   identified    by    their   actions 
The  girl  I  met  said  nigger  and 
said    it    hard    and    clean.      The 
South  may  be  a  different  land 
with    different    customs    but    a 
Queen  is  a  Queen,  and   nigger 

(Cixnlinued  on  I^age  6) 


France  vs.  DeGaulle  —  Who  Cares? 


Some  dcodIc  dance   nnthout   entering   into  a  .... 

dancino    T/ii5  phenomcTiori  is  called  transcendence  and  m  these  parts  it  is  very  much  appreciated 


trance  and  others  enter  into  a  trance  without 

ch  appreciated. 
Jacques  Prevert 


By   RONALD  KAISERMAN 

Writing  about  France,  after  having  a  g(X)d  meal  in  the  dining  car  en  route  from 
v.v..v^  to  Milan,  will  not  be  easy.  Waiting  in  the  train  station,  I  heard  the  people  next 
tome  talking  their  musical  Italian  and  mentioning  Boston.  When  I  checked  my  bag  in 
Genoa'  the  attendant  asked  me  to  open  it  to   in.^pect   for   any   explosives    intended    for 


Genoa 


sabotage.  ^ 

1  crossed  into  Italy  over  the 
Alps,  which  are  usually  meters 
deep  in  snow,  making  road 
travel  impossible.  But  this 
winter,  with  so  little  precipita- 
tion, most  passes  have  been 
closed  only  occasionally  I  left 
behind  me  a  country  (France) 
which  is  at  a  turning  point  in 
its  history-  The  young  people 
are  dancing  the  "tweest"  to  the 
music  of  the  Beatles  and  to 
Johnny  Hollyday.  who  despite 
the  name,  is  a  French  Elvis 
Presley.  Meanwhile  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  is  attempt- 
ing to  put  his  people  into  a 
spell  of  obedience. 

The  General,  in  his  January 
press  conference  (Til  supply 
the  answers  and  you  can  give 
the  questions")  proudly  listed 
his  accomplishments  since  his 
reign  began  back  in  1958:  po- 
litical stability,  economic 
growth,  rise  in  living  standard, 
end  of  war  in  Algeria,  and  ad- 
vance in  France's  internation- 
al prestige  with  recognition  cf 
Red  China.  But  he  did  not  talk 
about  what  was  still  wrong: 
steady  inflation,  strong  farmer 
discontent.  difTiculty  of  agree- 
ment over  Common  Market 
problems,  dissent  with  NATO 
and  decline  of  real  democracy 
in  the  country. 

Tlie     French     still     maintain 
their    lively    independent    state 
of    mind,    and    yet    a    spark    is 
missing      Di.scussion    of    jwlitits 
in     public     is     rare     partly     be 
cause    of    the    present    letharK'c 
political     condition        Rut     also, 
and  for  reasons  I  do  not   under 
stand,   peoph'  feel  nneas>  .  espe 
r!.'!!!\'      \».'  ^">  •'  r>     »'i»M<^t«'nif not'     li*' 
(lauih'       In     their    tionies    they 
are    rTuich    freer    than    in    public 
plaer's   and    in    the   former   they 
sometimes     violently     let     loose 
their    .'ittacks   on    the    Cieneral's 
extravagant     Force    de    Frappe 
and     bomb  testing,    the    single 
handt'd     control     he     maintains 
over  tn«>  countrv.  and  his  recog- 
nition  o«f   Mao  Tse  Tung's  gov 
ernment  ( tx'cause  now  the  TV 
networks      are      flooded      with 
stories  on   China  ). 

But  since  unanimity  is  anath 
ema  in  France,  others  are  quite 
proud  of  de  Gaulle  s  defiance 
of  the  United  States  hegemony, 
his  arms  policy,  his  economic 
plans,  and  the  recognition  of 
Red  China.  Even  the  radio  re- 
ports were  subtly  gloating  over 
the  vain  protests  of  the  U.  S. 
against    the   move   of   a    charge 

general  political  stability  ("You 
don't  know  how  upsetting  it 
can  be  to  see  a  government  col- 
lapse after  48  hours  in  office, 
and  to  see  this  frequently")  is 
welcomed  bv  most  People 
c<^)mplain  less  b«^caus<^  they  are 
also  enjoying  the  quiet  that 
comes  wi»h  p<'ace  and  pros- 
perity The  m<  mor^  of  b«'ing 
an  occupied  country  where 
meat,  for  example,  was  ra- 
tione<l  at  four  ounces  a  week, 
is  very  strong  Now  there  is 
food  aplenty  The  traces  of  the 
(Allied^  Vvf»rr>b!ngs  :n  the  indus- 
trial and  coastal  regions  are  al- 
most impercepti-ble.  (In  St. 
Etienne,  mining  and  munitions 
center.  I  was  told  more  than 
once  about  the  Allied  bombing 
The  British  bombers  would 
fly  fifty  meters  above  their  tar- 
get for  accuracy  while  the 
Americans  would  fly  at  several 
hundred  s\nd  often  miss  the 
factories  or  bridges  or  rail- 
roads Half  h  .school  holding 
several  hundrtxi  children  was 
destroyed  in  this  way  ) 

G«ston  Defevre,  the  only 
man  so  far  to  challenge  de 
Gaulle  op>€njy,  even  with  the 
support  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
does  not  have  a  chanc<f  to  de- 
feat "Le  Grand  Charlie,"  in  the 
next  presidential  elections, 
whenever  they  may  be  He  is 
not  vec  well  known,  despite 
the  heavy  press  coverage  A 
new  law  prevents  T.V.  appear- 
ances by  opposition  candidates 
for  any  ressons  'jnti!  two  wcckB 
before  the  election.  He  will 
not  succeed  in  gaining  support 
of  the  entire  left  (some  Social- 


ists prefer  Guy   Mollet).     But  words  in  currency:  ye-ye   (for 

most    significant,   he  hasn't   dc  rock  'n'  roll),  leader,  reporter, 

Gaulle's  stature.     I  have  heard  buildinf ,  parkinf ,  s  n  o  b  I  s  m, 

people  complain  bitterly  about  fanfster,     hold-up,     week-end, 

the   General    and    yet    concede  interview,  etc.    Members  of  the 

that  Defevre,  successful  mayor  French      Academy      are      very 

of   Marseille,    would    not   have  alarmed   and  are  taking  futile 

the  personal   power   to  control  steps    to    rid    the    country    of 

government  or  to  gain  the  mas-  Franglais     (Frenglish,     if    you 

sive  popular  support  he  would  prefer). 

need.     De   Gaulle   is   the   great        The  French  are  very  resistant 

father   figure      If   he   does    not  to   change   directed    from 


run  because  of  age  (he  is  now 
75)  or  illness  (it  is  rumored 
that  he  has  cancer),  the  polit- 
ical situation  will  be  radically 
altered.  No  one  tan  suggest  a 
"crown  prince"  and  as  Candide, 
a  Gaullist  satirical  political 
weekly  headlint^l,  "Si  de 
Gaulle  n'existe  pas,  il  faut 
I'inventer." 

Candide,  at  other  times,  re- 
tTjrded  Die  et>uniiy's  surpiis- 
ingly  great  preoccupation  with 
the  United  States  There  has 
been  much  speculation  and 
doubt  about  Oswald  as  assas- 
sin. But  more  valuable  was  a 
recent  article  entitled  "The 
Second  Death  of  Kennedy" 
outlining  how  his  piirty  and  his 
people  have  already  forgotten 
his  spirit  and  his  ideals  (I  am 
rather  impressed  with  the 
wealth  of  international  pres 
tige  and  g(M>d  will  Kennedy 
amassed  during  his  three  years 
The  Ktnnetlys  still  appear  in 
magazines  from  F'  a  r  i  s  to 
P«  rsia  ) 

But  <tf  cour.vt'  lliere  are  com 
plaints   about    tin     influence   the 
I'nited  Sbit«  s  and  Knj^larui  have 
m    altering'    tin-    prized    P'reneyi 
life       .Super     market.^     have     m 
\aded    Paris   and    art    now    i)ro 
hftialirig    t  hrou^'li      the      jirov 
uices       Km'FI    more    harmful    to 
natK)nal    character    is    the    ap 
pearance      of      more      English 


"above."  The  effects  of  at- 
tempts or  disturbances  tending 
to  undermine  a  Frenchman's 
sense  of  individuality  has  its 
amusing  side.  Traffic  jams, 
sometimes  started  by  two 
drivers  wanting  to  go  in  op- 
posite directions  in  a  street  too 
narrow  for  passing,  occur  with 
regularity,  and  are  only  solved 
with  great  difficulty.  French- 
men have  a  seemingly  instinc- 
tive fear  of  the  machine  and 
intricate  devices  in  general. 

The  widespread  indifference 
to  television  (which  is  no  bet- 
ter than  in  America)  is  strik- 
ing. People  will  turn  on  their 
set  and  shortly  after  ignore  it 
for  conversation.  The  number 
of  T  V.'s  per  capita  is  the  lowest 
in  West  Europe  Just  as  char- 
acteristically, they  are  skep- 
tical of  advertising  (just  look 
at  the  undernourished  news- 
i^-per.s)  Their  desires  are  sim- 
ple and  basic  With  his  intense, 
emotional  spirit,  the  French- 
man fills  his  life  with  the 
pi«Nisures  of  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings Th(^  casual  spirit  of 
the  (ountry,  Paris  IrafTic  not- 
withstanding. IN  fi'f  more  e;js- 
il>  sensed  tlian  fles«i  dwd  With 
n  1w»i  lh<ius;tn(i  vear  history  be- 
hind them,  the  h'rj-nch  wili  al- 
\\ays  remain  unrufTled  ui  the 
fai  {■  of  immediate  problems 
and    adversity. 
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GUITARS! 

FOLK   &   CLASSICAL 

LENNY'S  MUSIC  SHOP 

GUITAS    INSTRUCTIONS    —  RENTALS 
Cofnpletc  Limm  of  Musicol  Intfrumcnts  onA  Acc•Si^ori•• 

OPEN    EVFRY    NIGHT    UNTIL   9.30 
Moody   Sfreet  TW   3  9837 


.ri.-- 


.■  'it^     ^'. 


■■js£iS 


.*^l? 


Diamonds  — -  Watches  —  Jewelry 
3it;rlir»y  —  VVuich    Repairs  —  Jcweiry    Rt:poirs 

Sterling  Jewelers 

288   Moody   Street,    Woltkom 

Walfhani*  Finest  Jewelry  Storm 

TW   4-4C80 

Sp«ciol  DitcoMnt  H>  Br«f»^i«  Sfu4ilei»t«  or4  Fecwify 


h 


Aa  ASBaaflSf 


ffiaaSKi 


"SP 


»?4 


$^         FOR  SALE 

^     2,000,000  SNAKES 

4^  MUST  LEAVE  IRELAND  IMMEDIATELY  @ 

^^  ft—  »tiill«l«9li  w;;k  •very  or<l«r  ever  10.000  aSKa 


Ok 


RaaSBaaSKi 


CALL  (DUBLIN)  O'CASEY  9-2000 


1: 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  Italiaii  Restaurant 

PIZZA,  SUBS,   SPAGHETTI,  SEA   FOOD 

11  A.M..11F.M. 
iandmj,  3  P.M..11  P.M. 

FAST  TAKE-OUT   SERVICE 

619   MOODY  ST. 


FH. 


Op«a  Th««.  tkni  Tkurt. 
•nd  S«f..  11  A.M. -12  P  M. 


rW  4-3471 


The  SiloiKo' 


Incest  and  Excess 


Judy  Thurman 


Sarah  Lawrenca  ieporf 


New  York  as  Classroom 


Susan  Sherkow  and  lolly  Simon 


The  Silence,  currently  playing  at  the  Park  Square  and  During  the  week  of  February  22-28  we  participated 
Kenmore  Square  theatres,  is  a  Kafka-like  nightmare  with  in  an  exchange  program  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in 
a  stock  of  the  traditional  empty  hotel  corridors  and  Bronxville,  New  York.  Girls  from  Bryn  Mawr,  Duke,  Pern- 
screaming  freight  trains.  Its  characters  are  twisted  and  broke,  Radcliffe,  and  Swarthmore  were  also  represented, 

tortured  by  self-hatred  and  isolated  by  their  own  deprav-  contributing  to  the  vital  evaiu* 

ity;  they  move  in  a  world  whose  physical  deformity  reflects  «tion  of  methods  and  ideas  con-  Truth    in    French    Literature," 

its     underlying     psychological^ 


and  spiritual  sickness. 

The  theme  has  potential,  but 
Bergman  does  not  know  where 
to  stop.  What  could  have  been 
an  effective  illustration  of  hu- 
man loneliness  deteriorates  in- 
to little  more  than  a  meaning- 
less parade  of  sexual  aberra- 
tions. 

Essentially  the  story  concen- 
trates on  Johan,  a  young  boy 
who  observes  wretchedness 
around  him  but  who  is  insu- 
lated from  it  by  his  innocence. 
His  mother,  Anna,  treats  him 
almost  like  a  lover.  She  and  his 
aunt,  Ester,  admit  to  an  incest- 
uous homosexual  relation.ship 
with  each  other,  but  his  a  .t  is 
dying  of  tuberculosis  and  his 
mother,  unwilling  to  accept  the 
role  of  a  Lesbian,  has  become  a 
nymphomaniac.  Although  these 
three  have  close  physical  con- 
tact with  each  other  they  are 
unable  to  touch  each  other 
emotionally.  This  is  at  the  root 
of  their  estrangement. 

In  the  first  scene  Anna,  Ester, 
and  Johan  are  sitting  in  a  rail- 
road car  moving  through  a 
countryside  of  rotting  tene- 
ments and  rumbling  tanks  The 
external  devastaiion  of  war 
parallels  the  internal  damage 
of  the  psychological  battles 
that  are  about  to  be  declared. 

They  arrive  at  a  hotel  whose 
halls  are  heavy  with  a  sense  of 
decadent    grandeur       Esltr    rr 
tires   to   bed   with   a    ^)<)ttU'   and 
Anna  goes  out  for  an  ice  cream 
soda    in   the   neighixirhood    bar 
She   meets   a    man    -a    waiter — 
and    they    have    intercourse    in 
the  back  of  a  church      He  can 
not    speak    to    her    in    her    lan- 
guage, and  at  one  point  she  re 
f\ecis,  "How  good  it  is  that  we 
don't    understand    each    other." 
The   language  difficulty    (which 
is   repeated   in  other  places)    is 
symtwlic  of  the  general  absence 
of    communication    among    the 
characters 

Later,  they  return  to  the  ho- 
tel where  Johan  discovers  them 
making  love  in  the  hall  He  re- 
ports the  scene  to  Ester,  and 
she  confronts  the  pair  in  an 
empty  room.  Meanwhile  Johan 
has  found  a  troupe  of  circus 
midgets — grotesque  distortions 
of  normal  human  beings  who 
dress  him  up  in  a  wedding 
gown  and  entertam  him  wiih 
acrobatics.  On  the  way  out  of 
1h<»ir  room  h*»  «>nrounter8  an 
efTeminate  old  steward  who 
shows  him  pictures  o*  a  family 
funeral. 

The  film  ends  on  an  incon- 
gruously optimistic  note.  Al- 
though Anna  and  Johan  leave 
Ester  to  die  alone  in  the  hotel 
room,  Anna  has  freed  herself 
from  the  forces  of  evil  which 
have  degraded  her.  She  is  sym- 
bolically baptized  by  the  rain 
strecming  in  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  train  while  Johan. 
unaffected  by  the  emotional 
revolution  around  him,  quietly 
repeats  the  words  of  the  new 
language  which  his  aunt  has 
written  out  for  him. 

Technically,  the  production 
is  sound.  The  dialogue  is  sparse 
but  coherent  and  the  photog- 
raphy does  more  than  any 
other  single  element  to  create 
tension  and  continuity. 

Ingrid  Thulin  approaches  the 
difficult,  if  improbable  role  of 
Ester  with  great  sensitivity. 
Gunnel  Lindblom  is  a  sensual, 
animal  Anna.  Superlative  di- 
rection and  a  natural  un-self- 
conaciousness  make  Jorgen 
Lindstrom's  performance  as  Jo- 
han one  of  the  best  by  a  child 

Malm 


editor  might  have  been  able  to 
salvage  the  film's  inherent 
value  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  thematic  tangle  and  the 
more  obscure  symbolism. 

Obviously,  Bergman  has 
something  to  say.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  has  found 
a  legitimate  artistic  outlet  in 
The  Silence.  He  gives  the  audi- 
ence an  emotional  battering 
that  it  is  unable  to  sustain.  But 
if  the  treatment  is  intended  to 
shock,  it  goes  one  step  further: 
it  succeeds,  as  do  all  excesses, 
in  producing  boredom. 


cerning  every  aspect  of  college  discuss  a  problem  or  topic;  the 

life.  large     courses     cover     general 

The  Sarah  Lawrence  philoso-  areas  of  study,  such  as  Ameri- 

phy    of   education    stresses    in-  can  history. 


dependent  study  and  creativity 
for  its  550  women.  The  stu- 
dents, who  enroll  in  only  three 
courses  per  year,  have  neither 
majors  nor  general  education 
requirements.  Without  being 
departmentalized,  the  curricu- 
lum offers  three  types  of 
courses,  all  of  which  help  to 
promote  individual  education: 
studio  courses  in  all  of  the  cre- 
ative arts,  "small"  classes  of 
15-60  students  The  small  clas- 
ses,   such    as    "The    Mask    and 


'Medea'  Review 


Tragedy  and  Music 


Alan  Mande 


The   production  of  Robinson  she  lost  a  human  quality.  The 

Jeffers'  Medea,  dirtn-ted  by  Her-  effect   of    her   brutality   was  so 

bert     L.     Shore,     presented     in  real   that  her  anxiety  over  her 

Ullman      Amphitheatre      last  desire   to    kill    her   children    ti 

weekend,    featured    many    fine  completely  ruin  Jason  was  not 

and  several  brilliant  individual  believable.  She  did  not  success- 


performances. 

There  was  L«^slie  Garber  as 
the  nurse,  who,  from  her  first 
moaning,  rising  soliloquy  which 
lulled  the  audience  into  the 
play,  gave  a  beautifully  well- 
disc  iplined    performance. 

Or  there  wa.s  Creon  playetl 
by  Uavid  (;!a/er,  who  in  a  .short 

fectivt  ly  a  crisp  pi/.zicato  in  his 
mannerism  which  was  an  im- 
portant contrast  to  the  wailing 
of  the  Corinthian  women.  The 
women  were  pt>rtrayed  by  Ann 
Bernstein,  Zarin  Engineer,  and 
Ellen  Wittent>erg,  who  met  very 
well  the  challenge  of  remaining 
on  stage  with  very  few  lines 
and  yet  vividly  c<nnmunicating 
to  the  audience  the  crushing 
horror  they  felt  through  their 
body  movements,  providing  a 
rhythm   for   the    play. 

Paul  Fink,  as  Jason,  started 
out  flat  and  weak  and  failed  at 
first  to  achieve  a  calloused  bru- 
tality against  which  Medea 
could  rage  But  as  he  pro- 
gressed he  established  a  rumb- 
ling bsss  which  intensified  the 
main  theme  of  Medea,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  bring  out 
the  absolute  strength  of  Jason, 
he  excellently  showed  the 
power  and  decline  of  Jason  in 
this   situation. 

And  then  there  was  Medea 
Judith  Rol>erts'  Medea  was  a 
strong,  raging,  jx)werful  wo- 
man She  carried  her  theme 
throughout  the  play  using  the 
tones  of  her  voices  and  the 
absolutely  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful movements  of  her  body 
When  she  raged  und  plotttKl  and 
schemed  she  was  pounding  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  audience, 
pounding  and  tearing  so  much 
that  at  times  you  could  almost 
cry  out  with  her  And  yet  to 
achieve  this  she  had  to  sacri- 
fice something  very  important; 


fully  sway  i^ack  and  forth  be- 
tween the  love  for  her  children 
and  the  desire  to  revenge  Jason 
which  really  makes  Medea 
alive.  Miss  Rolxrts  created  a 
storm  on  stage,  and  although 
unable  to  temper  it,  the  way 
she  earned  the  audience  with 
her.  plaemg  herself  not  only 
on  th(>  .vtage  and  m  the  play, 
bul  rigni  uito  th.e  H.-^^rt  und 
mind  of  every  person  watching 
deserves  trerntridous  applausi- 
Her  jM'rformanee.  estx'ciaily  her 
mo.ement  on  sta^e,  w:is  a  real 
work  of  art 

Yet  there  wa?-  one  hie  un- 
fortunate flaw  All  the  ttH-rnes 
were  there,  all  the  instruments 
ready,  and  there  was  a  lack  o( 
orchestration  This  play  15;  a  tre- 
mendous symphony  and  each 
character  should  lift  the  other; 
they  should  intertwin*'  and  rise 
and  f>ound  and  crash  into  one 
momentous  crescendo  at  the 
end  But  this  was  not  the  efftn^t. 
or  at  least  not  the  total  effeci 
There  was  many  a  time  when 
everything  was  working  and 
building  together  But  it  was 
always  followed  by  a  point 
where  the  characters  were  play- 
ins  aizainst  each  other  and  in- 
stead of  reinforcing  each  other, 
they  destroy<Hl  the  effect  Each 
time  the  play  would  rise  and 
rise,  only  to  come  crashing 
down  This  whole  failure  was 
underscored  by  the  use  of 
music  at  certain  points  This 
play  shouldn't  need  music  be- 
cause it  Is  music.  But  be<^au.se 
there  was  this  failure  to  achieve 
total  orchestration  of  all  the 
great  performances  of  which 
this  play  was  composed  it  sen 
ou.";ly  limittxl  it.self.  It  was  not 
prevented  from  being  exciting, 
pa.'vsionate.  and  extremely 
worthwhile  But  it  was  pre- 
vented from  soaring  to  the  abso- 
lute greatness  of  which  it  is 
capable. 


Editoria 


^Confinued  irom  Page  2) 


In  addition,  each  girl  meets 
privately  for  a  minimum  of  a 
half-hour  every  week  with 
each  of  her  three  professors  to 
discuss  a  specific  subject  of  her 
choice,  related  to  the  course 
material,  for  which  she  has  an 
individual  reading  list  and  a 
"contract"  to  write  an  original 
paper.  The  opportunities  for 
this  independent  study  are  un- 
limited —  tutorial  projects  in 
Harlem,  cancer  research  at  Al- 
bert Einstein  medical  school, 
Russian  studies  at  Princeton, 
examining  the  foreign  policies 
of  Iran,  or  composing  sym- 
phonies. 

Because  classes  either  meet 
once  a  week  for  1  '/i  hours  or 
twice  a  week  for  an  hour, 
schedules  can  be  (and  often 
are)  arranged  to  allow  a  stu- 
dent to  have  a  "five-day  week- 
end '  for  pursuing  her  interests 
whethei-  they  are  a  topic  of  aca- 
demic study,  civil  rights,  paint- 
ing, introspecting,  or  a  man. 
The  accessibility  of  New  York 
City  helps  make  all  of  this  pos- 
sible Since  the  emphasis  of  the 
school  is  on  the  conference-con- 
tract work  and  on  "extra-cur- 
ricular activities,"  we  found 
the  girls  doing  far  less  work 
for  their  cla.sses  than  we  do  for 
ours  Although  the  industrious 
stvulent  IS  taking  tlu-  equivalent 
of  SIX  (ourses  notliing  is  eom- 
puls(»iy,  for  exams  are  almosi 
nonexistent 

rh«-  girls  do  not  receive 
grades,  msK^art.  the  professors 
write  reports  twice  a  y»'ar  in 
which  they  evaluate  each  girl'j 
potential,  productivity,  creativ- 
ity, and  character  The  students 
then  r».'ceivt^  copies  of  the  three 
rej  oris,  plus  criticisms  of  their 
ccjntract  They  had  no  difficulty 
determining  their  academic 
standing  from  their  conversa- 
tions with  their  professors  in 
conferences  Naturally,  they 
praise  the  teachers  who  critical- 
ly analyze  their  pupils  and 
bemoan  the  fact  thai  too  often 
t»ne's  teachers  do  not  have  the 
time  for  more  than  a  cursory 
report  and  a  "go<xl"  .scrawled 
across  the  top  of  a  50  page 
Cfjntract 

Pressures  must  come  from 
within,  the  point  of  the  aca- 
demic and  social  system  is  that 
*>v*»rv  ijtud#>nt  has  the  freedom 
to  do  as  much  or  as  little  work 
as  she  pleases  and  has  the  option 
of  seeking  out  a  broad  educa- 
tion, (which  the  system  does 
not  i^rdinarily  give),  or  of  spe- 
cializing An  added  incentive  is 
the  fact  that  a  professor  may 
choose,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
or  personal  contact,  any  15  of 
the  student.*;  who  sign  up  for 
his  small  classes. 

The  Sarah  Lawrence  girl 
flourishing  in  her  independence 
often  do<^s  not  intend  to  go  to 
graduate  school,  although  she 
may  tx  very  much  prepared  to 
go  out  into  the  world  as  a  "ma- 
ture and  free-choosing  wom- 
an, '  as  one  professor  expressed 
It  in  a  panel  discussion.  How- 
ever, quite  a  few  girls  we  spoke 
to  felt  stifled  by  the  lack  of 
breadth  m  their  education,  (or 
by  their  own  lack  of  iimliva- 
tion),  and  complained  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  spcH'ialize 
further  in  graduate  school. 
A  great   influence  is  exerted 


University  Planning  and  Development  Clarence  Q   Berger.  on  the  girls  by  their  dons,  who 
^  are     teachers     serving 


is  not  accurate. 


of 


m    the 

faculty     advisor, 

and    friend. 


Hakan  Jahnberg  as  the  eunuch- 
like hotel  steward  gives  a 
credible  performance. 


capacity 

Wedncadav,  Hau.sner  formally  submitter!  to  the  Board  counselor,   parent 

"  '  "  and  with   whom  they  meet   bi- 

weekly. After  freshman  year, 
each  may  choose  her  own  don. 
The  faculty-student  relation- 
ships are  intimate,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  guidance  and  a  mini- 
mum of  'answers."  This  close- 
ness, which  results  in  a  mutual 
respect,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  th*»  college. 
Uniquely,  the  girls  have  noth- 
ing to  rebel  against,  which 
rather    takes    the    spice   out    of 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


of  Trustees  a  request  that  the  matter  be  placed  on  the 

rten^  is   Anna's  ^i'v^e'!  ^run^Js  agenda  of  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Board, 
expressively    but   doesn't    have  The  Gasette  story,  then,   was  factually  accurate,  although 

a  role  of  any  consequence,  and   j^jgi^gding  in  parts.    (The  parentheses  after   the  first  sentence 

mentioned  discussions  of  the  new  rule  by  the  Admini.strative 
Committee  of  the  Faculty,  falsely  implying  that  the  rule  had 
beer  approved  by  this  group.)  The  Justice  story  was,  as  far  as 


As  usual,  Bergn>an  has  writ- 
ten, directed,  and  produced  the  jtg  editors  knew  as  of  Tuesday,  completely  accurate    Somehow, 
f.lni   by   himself.    And   perhaps  p^j^rei  lions  of  misunderstandings  came  to  light   in  l>etwe«  n  the 

it  is  b<^<^a"'*'^*^„'^«^^.^";"7v,^^  time  of  Justice  publication  and  Gaiette  publication. 

personal  creative  endeavor  tnai  """^  *' 

he  loses  his  objectivity.  A  good 
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correiiions 

time   of  Justice  publication  and 

Some  papers  get  all  the  breaks. 


^oge  SiK 


THf     JUSTICE 


MMck  17,  IfM 


AmMCw   ■'#    i^S^ 


THi     JUSTICE 


Poge  Scvvfi 


Chariot  Review 


Reality  and  Illusion 


Richard  WeisWrg 


THE  RUSTY 


OP  THE 
RAPP'S 


Ka  ^  member  of  the  audience  enters  tne  theatre  he  i& 

confronted  by  the  scene  of  m  handful  of  actor*  roaminip 

aixHit   the   ata^e  and   mumbling  amon«:   themi*eive«.   It 

eventually  becomes  evident  that  there  is  some  kind  of  re- 

bear^ia!  going:  on,  for  the  actors  are  discussing,  in  various 

groups  of  two  and  three  such  things  as  script,  direction, 

jHid    low    salaries.    This    is    the*^ 

first     i^liinpse    of    the     illusion   !««,   wmjld   l»e  iMnperiM^ 

which  L^x^i  Pirandello  weaves   the   reatitjr   9l  their   very 


"Six  Characters  in 
an     Author",     now 


in  his  piay. 

Search     of 

playing  at  the  Charles. 

The  "rehearsar  continues. 
ami  several  lines  from  ihe 
*>iay  •  beii^E  rehearstKi  are 
read  Meanwhile  the  'director' 
instructs  the  actors,  who  are 
laughing  among  themselve.s,  and 
tlu-  audience  does  not  know 
wi\t*tlier  this  u  the  play  iLself 
or  just  some  kind  of  introduc- 
tion In  addition,  Uie  director 
yrlls  out  to  the  man  witli  the 
spotlights  (who  is  in  a  small 
rr<»»»Lli  in  the  rear  of  the  thea- 
tre), and  everything  corUmues 
■<iu  if  they  were  no  audience  at 
all  Finally,  six  people  appear 
at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  the 
*'rehiarsar'  is  interrupted,  and 
the  illusion  i.s  deepened  These 
SIX  people  introduce  themselves 
l,>  the  actors  as  characters, 
character*  who  are  in  search  of 
an  auth(»r  who  will  finish  the 
l»l  tv  m  which  they  are  the  pnri- 
cipU^. 

They  procetM^  to  explain  their 
story  to  the  unt>elieving  actors. 
a  -.'ory  of  intense  emotion,  t)ut 
afi  unfinished  story,  this  is  the 
tr;»tieiiy  of  the  characters  they 
iiiMii  hv<  and  rehve  their  story 
WMthout  ever  knowing  how  it 
■Will  finish  This  is  wtiy  Ihey 
Sf'-'h    for   an  author 

Thf  director  decides  that  iUf 
plot  is  very  definitely  suitrd 
f.#r  the  stajit*  hut  h^  lUsisls  ";ri 
ciiiiiiiiug  st-vrr.il    Uu!oi>      rtii>  is 


lers.  for  the 


o  *  v^  I  «•  ♦  *■■*  1  ^■»  *»  c  h  15  r  1 » ' ' 
director,    in   so   do 


with 
exis- 
tence. The  director  argues  that 
a  play  is  merely  illiision  any- 
way, and  he  cannot  ur»det  standi 
the  characters'  insistence  that 
everything  be  done  according 
to  the  way  they  have  told  the 
story. 

It  IS  here  ttiat  the  main  point 
of  the  play  is  made  The  "lead 
er  "  of  the  group  of  six  explains 
ttiat  the  si>  calleci  "illusion"  of 
a  play  is  far  more  real  than 
any  human  iK-ing's  actual  life. 
Can  a  human  heing  remeint>er 
the  way  he  it'll  or  acted  a  year 
t»r  two  years  ago*'  Will  he  re- 
meml>er  in  a  year  what  he  feels 
now'  The  answer  is  no,  and  for 
this  reason,  he  explains,  all  of 
a  man's  life  is  nothing  but  an 
illusion  A  character  such  as 
himself,  however,  is  constantly 
living  with  the  same  feeling;*: 
Tlie  Three  Musketeers,  for  ex- 
ample, will  live  forever  in  one 
eternal  moment  This  is  reality, 
and  no  human  can  t>oast  of  it 

The  Charles  Playhouse's  pro- 
duction is  far  from  perfect,  but 
then,  this  is  an  exceptionally 
difficult  play,  both  to  under- 
stand and  to  perform  Olympia 
Dukakis  is  excellent  as  the  fiery 
daughter  in  the  group  of  six, 
and  Lloyd  Battista  as  the  son 
is  superb  All  A  the  other  {>er- 
forn^anresj  are  fiof^  \>*\\  nr>ne  is 
exceptional  The  thenie  of  real- 
ity and  illusion  is  well  stress*^! 
hy  DirtHtor  'the  real  director . 
ttiat  isi  Mi(ha«-I  Murray  It  i.s 
«  j>.  F  jM-  ^  iiifj  [UAy,  and  well 
worth    seeing 
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Sarah  Lawrence 


/ToTifTTitied  fT(/VTi  Pfiac 
doiint;      hall,      dormitory. 


and 

student    coiHHil    life     Rules   and 
r^-tiiilat  ions.      passed      and      ad 
l!i>r\i.st<Trd  t)y  th<'  student  conn 
Cii,     a:>-     f'  w       A     Joint     .sliulefi! 
facuhv   ;>dt!i'ri:str:!ti\  c    coinmit 
tet'    'i'-"  'i^x's    protiltiTi-.    .!>    they 
ariSL-.       Tiic       mo>t        miportanl 
<luestions   wiien   we    vM-rt     tht n 
were      whicl;      l<Ttiir«'r  ■>      .should 
visit    Fit  \f     dfid    wlifthcr    or    not 
prrls     should     l>e     ahlr     to    drivt* 
on    (  .<nipu.s    m    Ihc    winter 

The  t.n«';i  hous«'  li  o  u  r  s  arr 
1  :  wO  p  ni  ft  3  p  m  on  wt-rk- 
end.s;  from  noon  to  m;dnit;ht  on 
weekdav»  and  ti  30  to  1  ()(j  a  in 
<.n  A(  fkcnd.K  trie  jx-rrr.ission  of 
litu'irn'  hou  ,t- presdt-nts  (which 
is  alv^  i>s  jiranled'.  is  ncccs 
sary.     CurfcwN     arc      1    M)     ;i  m 

vt kda>N    and     2   00    on     week 

ft : '  t  ^ 

1"li«     pioxinuty    erf   New    York 
City,    the    !r"le{M'r)d<»nl     study 
the    I'ttle     u-e     of    the    smim1!     Ii 
>ii?irv     and   \\n    lack   of      i>.>ue>" 
all   uihioi*  ^n>   di.stinctivc  Sarafi 
i.awrence    atmosphere     Private 


Mardi  Gras 

(houjch  it  be  uttered  from  a 
tlir'we  3n<i  smell  af  magnolia 
is.  »t  the  least,  language  of  the 
ceianion 

Explasi^ci 

So.      what      IS     Mardi     Gras' 

r>»  s  aiiyone  have  the  right  to 
&.  y  '     Certainly   it   is  more   than 

a     Imiuh     of     drunken     yo  yoa 

_. .         « - ,  •  •  •  r  ».  :  ,  i_ 

til     iwilili;     t»t»»v  t-»i  I  ii«-»     «ll«i     rv  iv.  rw - 

HI*:  beer  cans  down  Bourlxm 
Si  fit  1  Ar>d  loo.  it  is  less  than 
it>  (.^ue-  n>  might  have  it  be.  I 
Know  I  am  glad  I  w(  nt  and 
would  go  iffam.  but  pin-point- 
infcj  iJ!  l)eyond  me  I  said  it  was 
an  explosion  It  is.  and  recon- 
structing with  words  Uie  time 
of  exploding  is  difficuil  There 
is  no  point,  no  theme  There 
«c  ^.r>ii/  e?^'*I'?is!ori  snd  'd!  voy 
can  io  i.«4  r**can  the  fr  gments 
which  4id  the  most  dantafe. 


Jim 
Hart's 
Diner 
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lives  are  led  privately  The  only 
{MTvadinu;  atrno-pheres  dtinnii 
exeh;inL;e  week  were,  in  fact  of 
sprint:  ;ind  str.uL^ht,  shoulder- 
lenfth  hair  lots  of  blue  jeans. 
;ind  no  beards  There  is  nothing 
stuflv  or  snot)l)ish  about  the 
jjirls  e\'en  though  most  of  them 
are  fitirn  upper  itnddle  (m  up- 
per class  farnilu's  The  school 
beinji  "poor."  one  has  to  be 
able  to  aiTord  to  pay  tht"  tui- 
tion, which  i:,  the  highest  in 
the  country  Because  of  the  lack 
of  endowment  funds  (the  only 
endowed  ot)ject  m  the  college 
IS  a  }H)ol  table),  few  girls  arc 
on  scholarship 

Highln;htini{  the  week  was  a 
dinner  with  President  and  Mrs 
Paul  Ward  at  their  home,  at- 
tended t)y  renown<'d  anc'  charm- 
ing faculty  rneml>ers  and  a  few 
selecte'd  s'udents  Our  "host" 
students  Anr\  all  of  the  other.s 
we  met  were  outstandingly 
hosjiitable,  warm,  friendly,  and 
curious  about  Brandeis  and 
'  !;fe   with   boys 
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INTERVIEWS- MAR.  19 


.^i  '  i 


I  -  .,  . ,  ,  -^ 


in   the  upfH-r  half  of 

we'd    like    to   talk    to 

you  rej^anilcHH  of  your  major.  Ap- 

jKvintment.H  may  he  made  throuK^h 

your  Placement  Office. 

The  System  TeJim  will  conMint  of 
repr«aentat!ves  from  the  follow- 
injf  companies,  and  will  accept 
applicationii  for  ponition.H  ynth 
avy  Hell  Syxtem  Telephone  Com- 
pany in  the  United  States: 

NEW    ENGLAND 

TELEPHONF.   &   TELEGRAPH 

v,/v>t*ir  rutt 

BLLL   TELEPHONE 
LABORATORIES 


Opportunities  and  Job  Satisfaction 


f  - 


L-|4_,.i-..-,L  i_i  !  j  -t-H 4-4- t"j  T  M  1 


'      '  1  ^        ■  i  i  ^ 


Yeiill  wwv<«  in  the  tel«>- 
phon*'  industry  horizon 
tally  to  learn  the  hreadth 
of  the  exritin^f  field  of 
cemmunictttiona,  and  up- 
ward, accepting  reaponsi- 
biliUe*    that    will    be   con- 


AMERICAN 
A  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

and  Associated  Companiss 
of  the  B«M  Systsm 


tinuallf  increaainc-  Th« 
c^ilmif'a  unlimited  ir.  tha 
companj  whose  policy  ia 
pr«m«ta*n  tvm  within. 
J»h  aatiaf action?  Alaa  un- 
limited if  r*«  iJke  touch, 
challenffinc  aaMcnmeaU. 
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OPEN  LEHERS 


r9 


Why'i 


Censorship 

Dear  President  Sachar : 

i  would   like  vu  ctiiiK<'at'U*^tc 

you  on  your  recent  instigation 

--  _  J  o'  ^he  fine  open  door  policy  on 

image"  —  specifically  to  reduce  the  Brandeis  campus.  I  am  sure 


0^n€f  HVay  Oui 

(Continued  jrom  Page  2) 


Phi  Beta  Kappa 


pFt;  v*£i«v- 


(Contintied  from  Page  2) 
reasonable  to  assume   iiM«t  tit- 
hind  this  goal   was  the  desire 
to   "improve   the   univer^ty 


jny  repi'tation  of  Brandeis'  as 
being  rampan.  with  sex.  How- 
ever, it  is  probable  if  not  cer- 
tain that  this  goal  will  not  be 
achieved  by  the  *'open-door  pol- 
icy" those  students  (I  am  sure 
they  are  plentiful)  who  are  at 
one  time  or  another  interested 
primarily  in  a  sex  experience 
will  surely  find  a  place  off- 
campus  (e.g.,  someone's  apart- 
ment ,an  automobile,  or  some 
less  dignified  places)  in  which 
to  have  it  in  privacy;  the  trou- 
ble is  that  in  virtually  any  off- 
campus  area,  they  are  m  u  c  h 
more  subject  to  eventual  detec- 
tion and  a  resulting  public 
scandal.  On  the  other  hand  if 
sex  is  kept  on-campus  and  prac- 
ticed discreetly,  there  :s  hardly 
any  reason  for  a  scandal  to  re- 
sult. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question 
of  why  our  "image  '  should  be 
improved  in  this  way.  even  as- 
suming it  possible.  Here  I  find 
it  difficult  to  construct  a  prob- 
able reason  for  this  desire  of 
the  administration,  and  will  ac- 
cordingly leave  this  an  open 
question,  v  ilh  the  remark  that 
1,  for  one  (and  many  others,  1 
am  sure),  would  be  very  re- 
luctant to  send  my  children  to 
a    university    with    any    such 

image. 

Another  obje<-tion  to  the  pol- 
icy is  that  the  administration 
has  no  n.oral  right  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  its  students  in 
this  way  (or  any  way),  at  least 
not  under  a  morality  of  any- 
thing short  of  totalitarianism 
The  administration  si  ould  rec- 
ognize that  a  legal  right  dws 
not  impi>  a  moral  right 

Finally,  let  me  point  <nit  a 
p«rhap.;  unanticipated  side  <f 
feel  t)f  the  poluy's  enforeenunt 
1  have  already  disrusst  (1  the  ef 
feet  on  those  students  l«M.king 
primarily  for  a  sexual  expt  ri- 
enee  Con.sidering  the  age  of 
the  administration  leadt  rs  and 
the  present  policy,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  these  leaders  are 
unaware  of  any  role  th.jt  sex 
can  play  outside  of  pur(  ly  phy- 
sical .satisfaction,  unaware  that 
sex  can  |-la>  a  natural  and  Im- 
portant (though  iiot  doniinat- 
jng)  role  in  the  developmemt  of 
a  nne  and  fc>eautiiui  reialiim  in- 
twten  two  ftiidents  The  ad- 
ministration, m  depriving  thr 
students  of  any  natural  .sexual 
relation  (  on-campus  >.  is  e*Ter- 
tively  depriving  them  of  any 
opportunity  for  enriehing  their 
lives  through  such  a  r«lation- 
ship  -  an  opportunity  which 
would  certainly  be  utilized  by 
many  if  the  "open  dm)r"  policy 
were  not  in  effeet  This  consid- 
eration alone  is,  t<i  me,  sufTi 
cient  reason  for  rescinding  the 
policy 

I  would  now  like  to  summar- 
ize with  a  few  questions  cov- 
ering the  major  p^^inti;  I  have 
raised  I  believe  that  the  e.itire 
university  community  is  en- 
titled to  hear  the  adminLst ra- 
tions replies  to  thes<*,  m  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

"VVhy     wa^    lii*-    tlt-i  i.-^n'ii     tii  a  «j  «' 
without     student     oarticipa- 
tion''    Also,    was    there    any 
faculty    participation;    '«    sc, 
to    what    extent,    anc    if    not. 
why  nof 
Why  was  the  decision  made  at 
aiP  Why  was  such  an  action 
considered   necessary'    Why 
has    no    explanation    been 
given? 
Why  was  the  decision  made  at 
this  time?  Why  was  it  made 
effective  so  aoon? 
For    what    (ultimate)    purpose 
was  the  policy  adopt •^?  What 
right    (other    than    a    purely 
lecal  one)    has  the  adminis- 
tratior.  to  adopt  such  a  pol- 
icy?  Has   the  administration 
considered  more  than  super 
ficially  the  results  of  its  pol- 
icy, and  if  so.  what  were  its 
conclusions? 
Does  the   administration  con- 
ceive li»  role  as  that  of  serv- 
ing the  student-faculty  com- 
munity, or  that  of  ruling  It? 
I  urge  you  to  rescind  immedi- 
ately the  "open-door"  policy. 
Sincerely, 
B#bla  Aslt 
GnukiaU  Stadeat 
Mathematics 


that  this  will  halt  the  shocking 
promiscuity  that  has  been  rife 
on  this  campus  in  years  past. 
Although  you  have  encountered 
some  slight  opposition,  I  am 
sure  this  irreverant  emotion  will 
not  move  you,  and  1  hope  that 
the  majority  of  the  students 
will  soon  come  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  your  move.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  if  you  do  encounter 
more  opposition  in  the  next 
few  weeks  you  station  men  in 
the  dorms  armed  with  master- 
keys  and  flashlights  to  scour  the 
buildings  for  a  n  y  shameless 
tran.sgressions  of  your   rule. 

Yet,  although  the  cpen  house 
rules  have  arrested  one  torrent 
of  immorality   at  Brandeis,   an- 
other, equally  lieinou.^  rushes  on 
unrestrained:    1    am    talking    of 
the    immoral    literature    sluditKi 
with  administrative  sanction  in 
many  cour.ses  at  this  school.  In 
certain    English    courses    D     H 
Lawr«nce  Uhe  same  who  wrote 
the    infamous    Lady    Chatterly's 
Lover)    is   studied    as   a    serious 
author    Granted,  there  might  be 
some    pretty    descriptions    of 
flowers  in  his  works,  but  do  you 
realize  that  he  invariably  deals 
with  premarital  sex  relations  in 
some  detail.  The  flowers  might 
be    tolerated    were    the    sex 
purged    out.     A  n  o  t  li  e  r    book, 
Ulysses,   which   was   banned    by 
the  New  York  customs  officials 
before   some    profligate   judge 
condoned  it,  is  being  studied  in 
at  least  two  courses  at  this  very 
moment.    Most    horrible    of    all, 
Lolita      written   by  a  Russian — 
in  which  a  little  girl  is  tempted 
into    immoral    acis   by   a    grown 
man,    was    studied    in    an    intro- 
diutory      Kn^lish      c(iurse      last 
s«  nuster       Tho    proliferation    of 
smut  in  our  couises  is  tix)  great 
to  examine  in  deiaii   riere   i  jk  i 
haps    th«'   ♦rivironment    commit 
tee  could  do  thi.«;)    Ut  it  suffice 
to  s.iy  that  all  the  great  authors 
Vergil.   Wyatt,   Shakespeare, 
Donne,  Salm^i»r.  etc    —  have  in- 
cluded     the      impermissible      in 
tfU'ir    work 

1  am  not  suggesting  that  you 
biin  these  authors  m  our  unn.  t-r 
sity,  I  have  a  boldi^r,  more  im- 
aginative plan  since  there  are 
.some  permissibJe  pans  in  tfie 
willing.^  of  tlif.%t  :;ulhors,  like 
the  fli>wers  in  Lawrence,  I  sug- 
gest that  Brandeis  found  a 
Brandeis  I'niversily  Press  to 
publish  expurgated  edition.s  of 
the  works  of  ail  the.se  authors 
With  our  exc«  lleiit  fiiculty  and 
copious  resources  this  is  hardly 
an  impossible  task:  and  certain- 
ly, cmipkHi  with  the  new  rule 
on  open  house  pr(Kedur«s,  it 
would  mark  Biandeis  as  the 
leader  in  campus  morality 

Yours    scrupulously, 
Sidney  Wolin.nky  '61 


ing  you  from  discussing  this 
and  everything  else.  At  the 
very  least,  closed  doors  make 
it  clear  iii«i  the  idministratfoi^ 
(which  the  undersigned  per- 
sonally thought  verbalized 
rather  inadequately  last 
spring),  is  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  sexual  relations  outside  mar- 
riage. They  owe  it  to  you  to 
let  you  know  in  advance. 

The  undersigned,  a  Belmont 
neighbor.  Harvard  alumnus, 
and  Justice  subscriber,  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  infirm  to  feel 
like  leaving  the  matter  on  a 
negative  note.  To  repeat,  Bran- 
deis should  lead  the  wny  to- 
ward encouragement  and  facil- 
itation of  undergraduate  mar- 
riage, combined  with  as  much 
wise  matchmaking  as  the  traffic 
will  bear.  It  might  even  be  a 
good  idea  deliberately  to  select 
from  qualified  applicants  with 
a  view  toward  possible  match- 
es. This  general  approach 
would  doubtless  r»*pel  some, 
but  you'd  still  get  enough  top- 
qualified  applicants  to  main- 
tain your  intellectual  standing, 
Bosch  and  all. 

Even  a  general  and  non-sec- 
tarian University  needs  a  cen- 
tral ix)inl  of  view.  When  a 
(Protestant)  Unitarian  Univer- 
sity goes  high  church  without 
adequate  discussion  and  cros.s- 
examination,  it  lc>ses  its  soul 
and  much  of  its  significance. 
At  Brandeis,  even  non  Jews 
would  tend  to  acquire  some  un- 
derstanding of  Jewish  point-v  of 
view.  This  Hills  Crossing 
neighbor  would  suggest  to  all 
up  the  line  at  Roberts,  that  you 
not  reject  any  of  your  Jewish 
insights  except  with  real  cau.se 
and   real    understanding 

David  Franklin, 
Belmont. 


{K.uHt,inuru  Jrutn  Fuyr  of 

Are  the  forces  of  unreason  and 
fear  to  prevail  in  all  our  minds? 
W«»  urge  a  temoora^'y  moratori- 
um on  all  changes  in  parietal 
rul€^s,  until  the  students,  facul- 
ty, and  administration  can  de- 
cide on  them  together,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reason  and  com- 
parative tranquility. 

If  a  scholarly  community  is 
to  exist,  there  must  always  be 
men  wno  will  sacrifice  their 
personal  desire  to  study,  to  in- 
tercede for  this  community 
with   the    outside    world.    They 


iijiibt   tvhttKiixCfici ,   itt   tii€   fSC€   OT 

great  pressure,  that  their  role 
is  to  influence  the  public  in  the 
interests  of  the  scholarly  com< 
munity,  and  no'  the  other  way 
aruuau.  Otherwise  their  «!cr»- 
fice  will  have  gone  for  nothing; 
for  the  public  cannot  know  that 
it  is  in  its  true  interest  that  the 
university  t>e  as  free  and  in- 
dividual as  it  has  the  courage 
to  become. 

Michael  D  Bender.  Char)e«  Bennett. 
RiAtion  Blaler,  Mark  Donowitx.  Ellen 
tiackman,  Ira  Hammerman.  Temina 
L.  Kaplan.  Claire  G  Kaplin,  Bernard 
Krpke.  Allan  M  Pepper.  Gary  Po«- 
ner.  Mrs  Miriam  D  Rubin.  Linda 
L.   Stewart,    Meredith  Tax 
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Once  Again  —  The  Famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 

(Somt  tours  include  an  exciting  visit  to  Israel) 

The  fabulous,  lone-established  Tours  that  include 
many  unique  features:  live  several  days  with  a 
French  family  —  special  opportunities  to  make 
friends  abroad,  special  eultural  events,  everting 
entertainment,  meet  students  from  all  over  the  world. 
Travel  by  Deluxe  Motor  Coach. 


soMMci*  55  Days  in  Europe  S705 

Transatlantic  Transportation  Avaih 

*  ROUND  TRIP  TO  ISRAEL  BY  JH.  —$535. 
Stopovers  in  Athens,  London.  Leave  Xtfy  4th  — 
Return  Augost  31st.  Other  Departures  Available. 

TRAVa  t  CULTURAL  EXCHAMGE.  Me.  DtptC 
♦      501  riftb  *»e.    •    II.Y.  17,11.  t.    •    §17-4121 


ALL 
mCLUSlVl 


Society 

((\)iHniut'd  frorn  Fr<ni1  Poq^-) 
indt'pt'Mcit  ri'     tir^'Hii/.a 


In  a  Irtttr  cinulated  Febru- 
ary 27  by  the  C'ommitlt*t\  it 
WHS  fmph;\si/e(i  thai  "tlir  issue 
here  i.s  not  whether  one  likes  or 
di.slike.s  Fhandeis  University  ' 
A  threat  to  the  S(HMet>  s  inde- 
pendence was  seen  m  the 
agreement,  which  stated  that 
its  profxrty  could  W'  disposed 
of  only  to  Brandeis.  while  its 
fri'ed'jn"*  "f  movetn«*nt  was 
severly    liniittHl 

The  fact  that  the  late  Mr 
F"rie<lnian  hft  mon»  y  to  .several 
Boston  institutions,  such  as 
Harvard  University  but  passed 
over  Brandiis,  Wi:e  yvvn  a.s  in 
lima  ting  that  "he  did  not  wish 
to  provide  funds  for  that  schcxd 
of   hi^lur    learning    " 

The  letter  also  noted  that, 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which 
the  mo\e  was  planned,  "the 
niemlM  rsliip  of  the  .Society  had 
already  voted  67.')  to  459 
agam.st  a  move  to  Brandeis  in 
a    Novemtxr    referendum." 


Seton  Hall 


(CorttinHed  frcr. 
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thonty  over  the  student  But 
if  its  purpose  is  to  provide  for 
ihe  growth  of  it.«5  .students,  it 
must  alkjw  freedom  for  that 
growth. 

Siucieni  new»p«pprs  ivc  :-.us 
pended  and  student  life  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  same  argument 
that  freedom  needs  responsi- 
bility. But  to  diminish  one  ia 
to  also  diminish  the  other. 

yy  t  ?  f  f  ff  7  ^  f  f f  fffffffff^ 

WEST  END 


A    l!ni"er<;ity    would    be    guilty 
of  faulty  reasoning  if  it  thought 
that    by   decrea.sing    freedom    it 
would     increase    responsibility 
Freedom     cannot     be     compro 
mi.sed     To  no  so  is  to  deny   it 
It  can  t    happeri   here 


CAMPUS  STYLE  STEREO 


Whett>er  it's  musk:  to  darKe  to,  hum  to,  sing  to...whetl>«r  it's  music  to  stud 
with,  think  with  or  just  plairt  relax  with... there's  rK>  better  Mnaf  to  accompany j 
ttiese  activities  thnn  with  the  fabulous  KLH-11.  stereo  portable  phonograph. 

For  only  with  the  KLH-11  stereo  system  can  you  capture  the  "bif-ioufKr  of  the  j 
console  in  such  a  compact  portable  packaige.  Trans-^tor  electronics  makes  pos- 
sible tx>tti  miniaturization  arMl  years  of  trouble  free  musical  pleasure. 


Compact 

portable 
package 


The  KLH-1 1  is  a  complete  stereo  phooo^ 
graph  system:  4  speed  Garrard  automatic 
ctwnjjf r,  aiamond  "ityibs  n^a^jnetic  stereo 
cartridge,  30  watt  peak  stereo  amplilief- 
preamplifier  and  two  new  higti  cornpli 
ance  speaker  systems.  It  goes  together 
to  make  a  compact  28  lb.  harnty  carry 
ing-case,  small  "Mough  to  fit  under  an 
airplane  seat. 

When  you  are  in  New  York,  drop  in  to 
Harvey  Radio's  higti  fidelity  salon  for  a 
demonstration  of  this  umqoe  portable. 
Or,  send  for  tf>e  KLH-11.  Mail  orders  are 
shipped  the  day  tSiey  are  received.  Satis- 
faction IS  guaranteed,  or  your  money  wilt 

be  refunded.  •••^.m*  >. 

flttJM  complete 


aRvev 

AUDIO 


Cusnntvcd  Im  normai  mm  i«r  5  yMt  (U- 
ciueiflf  parts  and  l«tor).  Monaal  rmair* 
win  b«  tr««  for  2  year*;  for  tka  Mit  3 

Cais,    !B«tin>ig»    Mnric«    durft    «!!r 
II?. 


MAHVrV  BMM  CS. 
1123  Am.  af  tM  Nmhc»t  Cidi  Am.  A  43rtf  St ) 
Mw  YorlU  Mm  Ytrti  KXXM  C212}  lU  2  1508 


For  your  FREE  record  ct«ftnlrif  kit  worth 
$2j00,  bring  this  ad  with  you  wt>en  you 
visit  Harvey  Radio. 
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U-HAUL 
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ICONO.  CAR 
CAR   RENTALS 


By—itfai  Vmhrcffslly 


LM9  Mcin  SfTMf         ; 
WALTHAM,  MASS.  ^ 

TWbikff«*li   3-f33«  4 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Oppo»if«  WolHMMi  Sup^r  Market 

TW  9-2300 
NEW  ENCUND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRIIC  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMa  «  WMTMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  •  FABOtt  -  LANVM  A  OTHERS 

IREE  PARKINC       FREE  DEUVERY       HAUMARK  CARDS 
S^edal  Cmrtasf  U  Brwrnhk  Stadeats  mi  haitf 
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Hoop  Analysis 


By  Bob  Shaw 


Future  of  Frosh  Ball  at  Brandeis 


Fur  the  firnt  time  since  1%0.  Brandein  University  has  been  willing  and  able  to  field 
a  freshman  basketball  team.  Playing  a  ten  game  season  against  good  jumor  CM.lleRean^^^ 
in>wcffiil  t-n.*.cr^  freshmen  teams,  among  them  Springfield  and  Stonehill  the  fro^h  teamed 
L  4-6  record.  (^)ming  on  strong  alter  a  i>oo,  sUrt  early  in  th.  season.  A^^^^^^^ijl^^^^'Xo't'h 
by  a  lack  of  height  and  the  serious  illness  of  the  wife  of  Freshman  Coach  Gene  Bootn, 
which  cut  down  on  practice  time,  the  frosh  gave  a  gcxxl  account  ot  themselves  :n  virtu- 

•lly  every  game.  ^^-  Thus,  freeman  basket 

The    team    was    sparked    by,.     ,,       ...  become  a  neces 


on  the  marry -go -round 


Hers  We  Go  Again 


pate  wainer 


Ihe    team    was    sparKea    "X I  ^an  vvill  soon  become  a  neces- 
tliree  boys  whom  varsity  coach  j  ^.        .^  freshman  basketball  in- 
IrvOhn  iscountrngonfornext,      ^^^'^^   ^^^   ^^^i^y   j,   ^^    ^^   re- 
year  —  Barry  Zimmerman.  Jeff  ^         ^.j    ^j^^ir 
Schwamm,  and  Steve  Goldstem.  |  "*  " 


s   to    be   re- 
sophomore 


Zimmerman    was    high    scorer 


year. 


for  the  team  w.Ui  a  20.C  point  I  .  OI»n's  secoiKi  -statement  was 
average  Ol.n.  in  reviewing  the  jn  hree  parts  -  f[^^^"^^"  .  «^- 
team.  cited  Zimmerman's  "trc- ketball  was  P^XT^inl^^^rest  in 
n.ondous  pro.nise"  and  ex4>ress-    late  cweral     student     n^or^^^^^^^^^^ 


The   athletic   situation   at    Brandeis    is    rather   quiet 
now  The  winter  sports  are  over  after  a  long,  cruel  wmter. 
We  amassed  a  total  of  42  varsity  defeats  in  tour  varsity 
^sports— basketball,  fenHng.  track  and  wresthng.  But  we 
did  manage  ten  varsity  victories.  We  now  look  aneaa  to  a 
long  spring  schedule  of  54  varsity  events  in  baseball,  track, 
more  basketball,  and  his  adjust- 1 .        •      ^a  ^(.jf  jt  just  may  be  another  long  and  strenuous 
ment  from  high  school  to  co!^  ^e»""»        ^  ^  J^    Perhaps  someone  will  realize  the  dire 
lege   athletics    would    be    made    seven  weeKS  aneau.  x  cniaj«  olUviatP   th« 

mSch  more  easily  while  playing 'situation  we  are  faced  with  and  will  try  ^o  alleviate  th^^ 
with  and  against  athletes  of  his  problem.  There  are  many  problems,  probably  more  man 
^..,«  o«o  »nH  ^vn^ripnce  ^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^   But  let  US  hope  for  rationality. 

.      .V  Before  1   go  on  to  appraise  the  upcoming  spring 

letics  must  be  consider^-d^^,  t    schedule,  a  long  look  ^^^^ ^^^  '^^^^^^^ 

the  goal  of  the  Athletic  Depart-    al  highhghts  this  PaH     Wl.iter   Am   i^  Uu.m  we  .  U^ 


own  age  and  experience 

Finally,  greater  student  par- 
ticipation in  intercollegiate  ath- 


laudtni  by  Olm  for  ins  team 
play  and  his  tremendous  im- 
provenuMit  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed" Olin  considers  lK>th 
Cioidsteui  and  .Stiiwamrn  as  po 
tiTilial  varsity  material  next 
year. 

Other  tnembors  of  the  scjuad  - 
Jo.->h  Chaiken,  Kric  and  Hiehie 
Kpsteiri.  I>a\f  (lerstol.  Davf 
(iortiiMi,  TtTt  >  Keriipet  .  and 
i'aul  Wrtu  1  were  conuiiended 
l)y  Oliti  })ar  licul.uly  for  what 
lu'  tcnnt-d  tlu'ir  'great  desire 
atiil  tienieiuious  a  t  t  i  t  u  d  e" 
v\'hKii.  he  >.ii<l.  i>  a  must  for 
every  leaiM  iri'l  ufiich  l!us  elub 
di^!»l  ivt'^l  ,1 1  i  ve.ir  \{r  str<--se<i 
t!ie  fact  that  theie  U'as  c-oiii|)lt'le 
at'.eiKi.jnee  .it  ah!io>l  all  prac- 
tices an(i  that  there  wa-^  a 
Strong  sen.se  of  team  unity 
which  his  vir->it>  dui  ii'>t  ifcilly 
have   until    mar  the   eiul   of    the 


iu.t    reciiiii   athhnes.   interest  in    ties  »,,,,. 

sports  IS  vital  if  any  successful        Thus,    Olin    and    the    Athletic 
intercodcKiate   teams   are   to   i)e    Department    are    committed    to 


more 

teams. 

frosh 

means    a    next    yi'ar's    schedule 

wtiicii   will  eliminate  ail   junior 

college  and  prep  schools  teams 

in     favor    of    college     freshman 

teams,    among    tliem    the    frosh 

from  Al  C  ,  Assiimption.   Bates, 


had  If,  as  Olm  reasons,  more 
freshmen  will  play  organized 
rather  than  intramural  basket 
hall,  there  will  *k'  a  greater 
number  of  future  candidatt^s 
for    the    varsity. 

Olin's   PhilosKiphy 

.'\   fr«vshman  athletic  program 

would     also     allow     b(tt«-r     and  Boston  C^)llege,  Boston   llni\er- 

more  intensive  coac-hing  opiK>r-  sity.    Clark.    Dartmouth,    Nortli 

tunities    for    these   i>oys     Unless  eastern,   and    W  P  1     To   sum    up 

he  is  an  abo\e  average  athh^te,  his    concern     for     this     and     all 

the  fre>hinan  wlio  is  playing  on  other      freshman      teams,      Olm 

th.'    varsity    gets    little   opt)ortu-  stated,   "If   1   have  done   nothing 

nily      foi      p<-i x.ii.il,     >ineiat-.r.cd  else    this    year,    1    liave    re   I'lsti 

coac-iiing  and  even  h-ss  op{>ortu-  tuted  fresliman  l)ask"t  ha  !1    Tins 

nity  to  play    .'\>  an  in'egial  i)art  is  a   vital   program     It    i     a   mu.^t 

of  "a    freshman    ti-.tin.    liowrver,  if    we    arj-    to    have     inv    form    ()f 

hf    woiilfi    ha\c     .    mmti    gri'ater  vviruiing      intercollegiat.'      athle 

ehainf    h)    b.ith    Iciin    and    play  tics." 


Frosh    Revival 

But,  as  Oiin  wa>  (juu  k  lo 
point  out  the  impt-r!ante  of  .< 
freshman  l)askelt)all  program 
at  Brandeis  i.>  mucii  more  than 
.s'.:npi>  the  laniard  of  a  SC-a.son  Or 
the  praising  of  individual  ami 
team  effort.*?  The  revival  of  a 
fr.shmaii  basketball  tean\  rep 
regents  wtial  Olin  calkni  "the 
first    positive    step    on    ttie    part 


1'iosh  Basketball  Statistics 


Playrr 
Barry     Zimniermafi 
Jeff    Schwamm 
Fine   F.pstem 
F^ichie    Epstein 
Steve  Goldstein 
Miki'    Leid<Tman 
Dave  Ciordon 


of    the    Athletic 

rejuvenate     tht 

athletic    (>rogram    at    Brandeis" 

He    then    proceded    to    give    the 

reasons  for  Ins  actions 

One  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  t'ia-  re  institutii>n  of  <j  frosh 
team  is  the  \alional  Collegiate 
AthletK-  As.MM'iat  ion's  rule 
vi'hich  prohibits  all  sciiools 
which  enroll  over  7f>()  male  stu- 
dents from  using  freslunen  on 
varsity  teams  Next  sea.son  will 
be  'fie  last  during  whicli  Bran 
del-,  may  play  P'reshmen  on 
var>ity  s(4uad.s  undei   the  NCAA 


IX'pariment    to    Oerry    Katz 
intercollegiate    Dave  Oespass 


Dave  Gerstel 
Terry  Kemper 
Paul    Wiener 
Josh  Chaiken 


(iames 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
0 
10 

• 

4 

t 

T 

5 

1 


Fid 


f;i 

12 

.so 
■i^^ 

21 
17 

11 

\2 

\\ 
1 

2 
1 
0 


for  his  fine  playing  the  final  week  of  the  .reason. 

Other  records  set  this  pa.st  .season  were:   Most  points 

.me  season— r.HM);  most  j>oints  against  one  sea.son — ^Z4^; 

and      better      freshman   ^'"    .^*  ^'V        ';  ,    ,ne   game   -15   vs.    Norwich;   most    field 

In    the    instance    of    the    most    tuMd    goals    one    ^a  in  7-tA  ..nd 

basketball     team,     this   ^.<,als  attempted  and  made  m  one  sea.son  — 18J(>— TJb  and 

most  ret)Oun(ls  in  one  season  — 1  11)6. 

I  I  11  RE  (»iJ)Hy 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  lorget  the  many  heart- 
breaking lus.ses  of  the  past  season  and  remember  the 
nlea.anl  memories.  Yet  what  does  the  tuture  hold  in 
store— athletics-wise?  The  ba.seball  .season  open.s  with  a 
trip  to  New  Vnrk  on  .April  l^i\d  and  :inl  against  bairleigh 
Dickin.son  and  I.IU.  The  sitt.ation  in  regard  to  baseball  ks 
still  rather  ha/v  and  un-lear.  Once  aRam  we  are  laced 
with  a  common  problem-^-a  dearth  of  talented  ballplayers. 
Coach  A/zone  has  much  hard  work  ahead  m  tlu'  ne.\t  tew 
weeks^  first  m  reel  inline  haseball  players  from  the  under- 
graduate  ranks  and  .secondly,  lieldmg  a  team  ot  nine  tirsl- 
rate  plaxcrs. 

Tlie  ti'iiins  season, 

r»<»tr»-i40>       niiiiiO"    tiu'    I   (tat 

to  a  succes.-^fiil  season, 
seiiior  f!"on\  New  "S'ork 
with  a  .New   York  trip 


p'ree 
4:^    .^7 


IG 

2K 

6 

12 

W 

8 

5 
') 

\\ 
1 
1 
0 


1  hrows 

7.^4 

457 

111 

4«2 

a  71 

272 

67  5 


:i5 
13 

21 

1 1 

24 
8 

2  1  ()()() 
5  fiOO 
4     250 

0     ()()() 


Poi  nts 
H7    20  8 
1  1  f> 
9  8 


Brandeis    Totals 
Opponent.s    Totals 


10 

10 


258 
269 


128 
169 


219 
297 


589 
569 


!  Hi 
98 

72 
54 

:{7 

M) 

29 
8 

5 

5 

:{ 

0 

644 
707 


7  2 

5  4 

7  4 

H  0 

2  9 

2  0 

1  7 

0  7 

0  6 

644 

70.7 


Thftw  co«d»  vforldng  In  Euroiw 

EUROPEAN 
JOBS 

Th*»  trend  amonsr  students 
Is  to  work  sn  Kurope  dunnff 
Ihe  summer.  Thou-nands  of 
job«  (e.R.  reaort.  lifeguard- 
ing  and  office  work)  and 
travel  granta  are  available 
to  every  registered  student. 
Some  wages  are  a«  high  aa 
1^400  «   month     For  a  com- 
plete prospectus,  job  and 
travel  grant  applications.  • 
»$l    AS  IS   book   coupon   and 
'handling   and    airmail 
charg**.**  send  $1  to  Dept.  M, 
American  Student  Informa- 
tion Service.  22  Ave,  de  la 
lahertr.    Luxembourg  f'ity, 
c;rand  Duchy  oi  Luxem- 
bourg. 


Grapplers  Bow  To 
M.I.T.  and  Yeshiva 

Closing'  (Hit  the  season  with  two  losses.  Toach  Charlie 
Smith's  wresl-ets  Could  find  consolation  o'd.y  in  next  year's 
outlook.  This  year's  record,  a  <lisai)point iiiK  1^-1<».  was 
compiled  with  only  one  senior,  three  e.xperienctNJ  wrestlers, 
and     four     freshmen       v\'illi     all  + 

hut  one  man  retorniiiK  next  opt>)nent  could  inanaK*'  a  take 
year,  there  i:i  some  reason  for  ;  down  in  the  lir.s'.  period  The 
c>ptinnsin  1  ii<."oie  wds  .-jiiii  iie..  aiitT  ..^.e 
The  la.t  two  matches  ^^^ro^^^^^nd  P^-rxoA.  2  2  on  a  take- 
,  ,  ^t  fKo  ont.ro  ^>3  !  down  by  WeinKer  between  two 
typical      of      the      entire      sef»- .  ^^ Jw,.   -kmA-.,  f%...r...\i.-     \r, 

HoiUin^ 


at  lea-^t.  look^  a  little  !)riKhter.  The 
hiHL'  o!  I'lil  Hoblit/ell,  l(H»k  forward 
Tins  year's  captain  is  .Ion  Cohen,  a 
("it  v.  The  tennis  .-.easoii  also  open.s 
'l^he  netnien  face  Fairlei^h  Dickiri- 
ron'and'  NVl"  on^April  :ird  and  Uh.  The  Brooklyn  Collek^e 
match  was  canctdlcd  at  the  reiiuest  of  the  KinRsmen.  I  er- 
haps  the  BrooklvoUes  were  fearlui  ot  the  i>owerfui  Bran- 
deis .scjuad   (?)  ,141 

The  Varsitv  C.olf  situation  is  stdl  urtcU-ar  at  the  mo- 
ment. Coach  Fiumere  had  hopes  of  a  winning  .season  if  he 
could  fitdd  a  full  team.  It  now  apjK^ars  that  he  may  he 
without  the  services  of  his  number  one  man  and  is  detimle- 
ly  without  the  services  of  his  hiKhly-touted  number  two 
man.  The  Varsity  Track  .season  oihmis  on  April  11th  against 
BC  and  Brown  iii  a  trian^ajlar  meet  at  home.  Coach  Craw- 
ford ha.s  U»en  putting  his  men  through  the  paces  throukch- 
out  the  winter  and  e.\pects  |>ositive  results  l>efore  the  sea- 
son is  over.  *  *  *  ■    v  i     r 

The  intramural  .seas<>n  came  to  a  close  hist  niRht  after 
a  rather  exciting  season.  Next  week's  Ju.stice  wdl  contain 
a  full  coveraRe  of  the  finals,  alon^  with  articles  on  the 
track  team,  baseball  prosjR'Cts.  and  of  course,  another 
l)itinK  analysis  of  the  Bramieis  scene  —  siH)rtswise  a!id 
otherwise.  In  last  week's  intramural  action,  injhe  semi- 
finals, Bio-Chem  defeate<l  the  (;ood-(;uys  o'i-oT  and  the 
Returning  Champs  crushed  Fruchtman  66-4r>.  B.io-('hem 
met  the  Retur.unK  Champs  in  the  finals  last  niRht.  in  the 
i^    North   semis   the    vv'resis    (»\'ercame    (It-rtie    and    liVnne 


Five   \\)-'.M  and  the  Memorials  beat   the  Sarfs  TC 
\\   South   semis   the   Crads   defeattMl   the   Boys   A: 
and  P>ulls  sijueaked  by  tKio  Bears  :\7^:\\,  • 


\■^    In  the 
Kd  41 :U 


Thf  VVi.^e  OW  O 


w'innin)^    team    a 


I  J*rcdict.s:  J*rr.ndri 

vear.    .Not    a    new    iK-curence 


m 


V,  ....   .      - 
I  I  ft  V  r-    c\ 

recent 


1  son.  lioiUinK  the  MIT  JV  oti 
February  27lh.  Brandeis  took 
a  6  0  lead  before  T(s:h  asserted 
its  superiority  in  the  upper 
weight.s  Bob  Lerman  started 
the  match  with  a  deci.sion  in 
the  123-lb  class  The  next 
match,  the  most  exciting  of  the 
evening,  wa.s  won  by  Ron  Wein- 
ger     Neither   Weinger   nor   his 


BANKS 
SQUARE 

SHELL 
STATION 

MEL  MEZZONE,  Pr«p. 

Moifi    ot   South 
TW    3-940S 


escapes  by  MIT.s  Connelly     In  i 

the  final   period.    Ron   took   the  1 

lead 

ch 

down  lo  ga 

The  rest  of  the  meet   wa.s  all 

MIT.    Harry  Levine  and  Norm 

Wilson  dropped  decisions. 
Frank  Meyer  and  Jerry  Fields 
were  pinned,  and  illness  caused 
Brandeis  forfeits  in  the  167- 
pound  and  heavyweight  divi- 
sions 

Traveling  to  New  York  City 
Wednesday,  March  4th.  the 
matmen  lost  by  a  23  1 1  count 
to  Yeshiva  University  Here 
Brandeis    won    three    of    eight 

!  matches.    Lerman  earned  a  win 

I  on  an  early  third  period  pin 
while  Joel  Mark  f)  w  i  t  /   and 

I  Weinger  gained  deci.sive  vic- 
tories on  points  But  in  the 
other  weight  classes.  Yeshiva's 

!  experience  proved  too  difficult 

j  to  overcome.  Levine  lost  a  5-1 
dc*cision     and      l^enny      Miller, 

j  Wilson.    F'ields.   and    newcomer 

I  Ed  Ross  fell  by  pins. 


years. 


The  Yankees  and  the  Dodders  are  .-^ure  to  reiR*at 
f  una.  j.c-..o^.  .w.  ...w^  ....  -no  doubt  atKUit  it:^^^'\nd  in  the  NIT— I'nfort  unately  it 
»d  with  an  escape  a  n  d  i  i^  .^  toss-up  between  our  old  rival  NYU  and  DiKiuesne— 
nched  it  with  another  take-  |  j.jj  ^^^^  j^yU  hot>ef ullv  !*" *"  And  in  Die  NCAA  tcnirnanient 
wn  lo  gam  a  4-2  vuto,,  _j  j.j^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^;,^^   ^j,j   p^^^jjably   Uke   it— Yet   the 

Blue  Devils  will  put  up  a  helluva  fijrht.  **And  an  a  last 
lonjf  look  at  the  future — the  Brandeis  student  body  may 
t>e  in  for  a  bift  surprise  this  Friday  afternoon — 999  chances 
out  of  a  1000  still  leaves  that  one  bij?  chance. 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 
TW  3-1900  —  1276 


•  AM  .10  P  M.  Mon.-TliMrt. 
t  A.M.  n  P.M.  FH.  &  S«t. 


Waitham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waitham  54,   Mass. 

Mott  complete   list  ot  imported  and  domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


wm  te  •»•  JUSTICE 
iitf  tonifliir.  Wa  li«v«  • 
ImucIi,  incidcnfolly,  tKaf  rker«  is 
no  juafica,  bM»  tKot  is  only  • 
bonck.  At  ony  rofo,  wo  rotum 
•ffor  tpdnf  vocorion,  koftor,  if 
not  biggor,  tkon  «v«r. 


Mock  Cowvwfiii 
K«y-r4of«    Sff»#gk#f; 

L«offkord   Hall, 

former  cKoirman, 

Republican  Notional 

Committee 
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Freshman  Segregation  Ends  Next  1 
Group  Living  to  Extend  to  All  Quads 


KISTU     HAMIIION    (Jl  AI)KAN(iLl. 


Decision  from  Board  of  Trustees 
Morrissey Aruiowiees  Open  Door' 

Three  student  leader.-^  rtu't  with  the  r>oar(i  '»f  Trust^'es  hi^t  I"r-i«iay  aftern<H»n  to 
discuss  the  recent  "open  d(H)r"  rulniK  handed  down  hy  President  .\ln-arn  I,.  Sachar  to 
the  Knvironment  Connnittee.  The  Hoard's  decision  was  prepareii  for  announcement 
this  allernoon   hy    i>ean   of  Stucienis   Kermil  C.  Morrissey. 

Council  President  Steve  Mora  was  (|iioted  a.s  saying  that  'the  only  rea>*onahle 
alternative  for  the  l^>ard  wiis  to  comply  with  Council's  request  that  the  entire  matter 
— — — — 1  be  returned  to  the  F.nrirt>nn<eiit 


Cooperative  Decision 

The  University  will  ahandon  freshman  se^repfation 
next  year,  according  to  an  aiuiouncement  macie  Tuesday 
hy   lJ>eati  of  Students  Kermit  C.   Morrissey. 

lender  llie  new  plan,  prepared  by  the  joint  faculty-student- 
administration  Campus  Environment  Comniitlee.  part  of  the 
class  of  '68  will  live  in  all  freshman  dorms  in  Hamilton  and  the 
rest  of  the  class  will  be  placed  in  intesrateil  dormitories  in 
North  Quadrangle.  Other  dormitories  in  Hamilton.  North  and 
East  will  house  upperclassmen. 

The  plan,  recently  recon^mended  to  Dean  IVIorrissey  by  the 
Environment  Commillee  of  which  Morrissey  is  chairman,  is  a 
combination  of  two  plans  previously  considered  l)y  the  com- 
not  tee 

Blocks  of  rooms  will  also  lx»  available  in  North  for  next 
month's  room  drawing;  so  that  suite  arran^em<-nts  may  t>e 
possible   for  students   who  are   unable  to   tind   spavf    in    East    for 

suites 

Council  President  Steven  Mora  pointed  out  that  the  housing 
plan  accepted  this  week  ehiTunutes  freshman  segregation  t>ut 
retains  some  aspects  of  the  experiment.  He  said  that  he  thinks 
this  will  provide  a  means  of  discovering  the  real  effects  of 
segregation    within   a   controlled   situation. 

Mora    noh-d    that     gradual*'    stud«-tUs    wilt    a^ain    occupy 

iliCl^v"  VvTKXl     v^iiiivi  ra  i\^  if     ie*.\l      vVai        iir     c«i><»     -^  i    c«   I  f  0     lilrfl     iiifie 

wouici  l)t'  no  dt'crt'asf  in  ult  (  .iinpus  livni)^  ruxt  vcai  TtuT*  is, 
hov^'cvaT  a  form  that  must  br  fillrd  out  i)y  all  ^t^ld<*n^s  wtio  in- 
tend to  live  off  campus  This  forrii  cau  be  ()t)tain("fi  in  the  Dean 
of  Students'   office   and   nuist   l)«'   rcturtu'd    i)y    May    I 

Mora  said  that  h<'  had  just  heard  of  the  form  and  will 
inv«->Nt  ii^atc  possible  new  administrative  limits  on  olT  campus 
hvu\^^   that   may  l)e  instituted  through   u.se  of  Liiu  form. 

CORE  Examines  Five 


Supermarket  Chains 


Faculty  Endorses  Plan 
For  Medical  Research 

The  Brandeis  faculty  last  week  voted  to  endorse  the 
reiK>rt  of  the  Basic  Medical  Science  study  committee  recoin- 
mendinK  the  eslablishinenl  o(  a  Bt4.->ic  Medical  Science 
Research  pro^'^rain. 

The  program  would  he  aimed  at  providing:  carefully 
selected  students  with  special  training  in  the  physical  and 

Negro  Socialist 
Speaks  Tonight 
In    Schwartz 


in 
i  n 
re 


medical  sciences,  in  order  to  j- 
prepare     them     for    career** 
"academit    medicine"    and 
basic    mediral    and    clinical 
search. 

Af)proximat«l V  3.'")  Brandeis 
fre.shmen  would  Im*  enrolled  in 
the  3  3  program  each  year 
They  would  begin  graduate 
level  instruction  diiring  the 
fL»urih    year.   The  baciieH»t">  vlt- 


r  '^'In'ijM!     r>eMerry.    ttie    presi 

gree   would    be   awarded   at    the    fi^.ntiai  candidate  of  the  Soeia'- 
end  of  the  fourth  year  at  Br..n  Workers    Party,    will    speak 

deis,    and    the    mastei  s    degree  V'        ^^  >  j.  y 

I  tonight     at     BOO     in     Schwartz 


two  years   later 

The  committee  outlined  a 
tentative  time  table,  with  the 
note  that  the  dates  met  tioned 
are  the  earliest  possible  for 
each  .stage  The  pros^ram  is  to 
be  formally  initiated  by  ad 
mission  of  a  fourth  year  class 
recruited  from  undergraduates 
in  the  fall  of  1968  Adjustment 
of  undergraduate  admissions 
policy     designed     to     feed     the 


requisite     numl)er     of      under 

graduat*^s   into   t  h  e   program 

would  take  place  th<-  ^)^■t^■^edmg    K'»m^/er 

year.  j 

Students  wool  d  t>e  able  to  i^.^Yt    DeBcry  is  the  first  Negro 

enter    the     program     after     the  i  ^^  ^^   nominated   hy   a   political 

{Coniinuedon  Page  7>  party  for  President  of  the  U.S. 


Auditorium    His  lecture  ik  part 
of   the    Boston    leg   of   a    nation 
wide  tour,  and  is  spofi^<»r«'d    hy 
the   Brandeis  Socialist   C^Iub 

Mi  Deberry  has  long  Iveen 
active  in  civil  rights  work,  as 
a  delegate  to  the  founding 
convention  of  the  Negro  Labor 
Congress    m    1950    and    to    that 

i>t   lite    Neg' "    '^"n.  i  k  ciii    i  j  c«  i»ui 

Council     19f)();    he    was    an    or 

of   the    Station    Wagons 
to  Montgomery  Committee  dur 
r»c»   ♦ho   Mont^joniti  V    Ilu.> 


Committ   r  " 

•Should    the    Board    of    Trus 
tees    deny    this    request."    Mora 
added,     'strong    action    will     be 
considered." 

Courieii    F*residerit    .Mora,    for 
mer    Council     Presid<-nl     Victor 
Hausner     and     former     Council 
represcotati\-e    David    Coldman 
s{>oke     at      the     Board     meeting 
Friday    to    explain    student    op 
l»')sition     to     the     re<"ent     ruling 
and    the    \\  t  \    iii    vvhicb   the   rule 
was   mad«-     Thev    re<\juest  t'd    tti.d 
the  (iiiestion   be   returned   ti;   ttie 
Campus    F",n viroruiient    Commit 
tet"      and      thf       Admi  m  ^t  r  it  i  ve 
1  Cotrunitee     of     the     Fa<iiI1\      for 
furtt.er   roti'^idrr  it  ion,  and   that 
these    ,"  >nui  i'!,  .-.   hr   given   au 

thurity      In      m;ikr     decisions     oO 
();uieta!    r;i!es 

Trustees   attending   the   meet 
inif      incle'i^d      Norman      Rabb. 
(Chairman     of     the     Board,     the 
members  of  the  Board's  Fdura 
tion     Committee,     and     several 

U»>|<    1  ■(•«.Il>l/nS        OI         ille        IV^umax 

Board. 

Also  present  were  Dean  Mor 
rissey  and  President  Sachar 
Morrissey,  however.  tt)ok  no 
part  m  tiu>  rliscussion.  although 
lie  remamed  with  th(^  Triist'n-s 
at  an  executive  ses-^idu  of  tin- 
B'v'ird  after  th.e  C.>unril  leader.-' 
had  left  the  room 

The  me<'ting  was  arrangcKl 
under  a  Board  of  Trustees  re 
solution  passed  in  January  1960 
This  resolution  provides  for  an 
appeal  to  vommittees  of  the 
F^oard  by  any  group  of  students 
or  'i !  1 1  »>-!  n  i  wt'><"»  ;»•"(>  dissati«firH 
With  the  deci'^ions  handed  down 
by  a  rie;ui  of  tlie  Cniversity 

The  "open  door"   ruling;  dur 
in«'      Harml**»rv      v;«UJ««r      hours 

was     first     announced     by     the 
Dean  of  Students  to  take  effect 

{ConUnui^d  on  Page  1 ) 


^. 


Invest  i^'-ators  from  the  Congress  of  Itacial  I-apiaiity  and 
t  [)e  lioston  -Vctiou  (iroiip  claim  to  have  found  marke<i  di.s- 
ciimination  aKain.st  Ne^^roe.s  in  the  hirniK  practices  of  .sev- 
eral Boston  area  supermarket  chams.  amon«:  I  hem  the  Stop 
k  .Shop  (  hain.  The  invest  i>jrat ion  took  place  last  I)eceml>er. 
Sto[>  $^   Shop,  <»ne  of   the  lar^r*'"^t    snjHn-market   chains 

. ^|io      eastern      Massachusetts.      is 

o\\  ned    in  part  by  Norman  HaM), 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus 
tees    at     Brandeis. 

Other    food    chains    cited    by 
CORF    Aiid    BA(;    investigators 
as  practicing  racial  discrimiaa 
tion    were    KIni    Farms.    \    Si    P, 
First   National,   and   Star. 

C()F^E   investigators,   some   of 

whoiti       a  r^'       frl\l1^       VI   r  u  m  H  ».  i  « 

checked  the  nuiiib<'r  ot  .Negroes 
workuig  at  .Stop  &  Sliop  ia-^t 
December  In  l)e«etTdH'r  CORK 
reported  thrc.-  Negroes  work- 
ing in  Hoxbiiry.  a  few  in  Cam 
l)ridge,  and  n  o  n  e  anywhere 
else  Since  the  investigation. 
Stop  and  Shop  has  increased 
its  Negro  stafT    according  to  re- 


John  Lindsay 
Set  To  Speak 
On  April  9 


John  Vtiet  T  iodsMV  Repub- 
lic,m  V  ■.ingres>m.<n  from  New 
Y(irk  will  >.peHk  under  the 
;msi)i'cs  of  the  Ceri  Fd  S  pn- 
gram  Thursday  A[)ril  9,  in 
Sliapiro  F'orum  at  R  pm  land 
say.  a  n^emlnr  of  the  House 
.Fndiciarv     Committee     and     re 


ports    of    investigators    m    Rox- 
garded   as   one   of   the   strongest    i^j^j-y  and  C\amt)ridge 

voices  of   litM'ralism   in  the  Re-        COKE   is    reinvestigatinK    the 

publican    party,    will    .^fx-ak    on   chain    before    further    action    is 

A     lalK'ral    Republican     I><M>ks    '»•'*'"•      .....  .  .. 

,,  I       r  ew  of  the  other  stores  in  the 

at    His    r  arty  'chains     have     any     Negro     em 

.\s    a    member    of    the    House    ployees    Oidy    in    A   A:    P  stores 
of    Representatives,    Lindsay    m     Roxbury     did     investigators 

has  become  known  as  a  staunch    f"^  ^<>'V*^    »'^^'  is  proced.ng  to 

..^    ..         ,    take   action   against    F.Im    Farm. 
advocate     of     constitutional    ^^^  CORE  is  handling  A  &  P. 

rights   and    individual    liberties.    First  National  and  Star 

He    voted    for    the   Civil    Rights        According  to  one  investigator 


Rill  f,f  1960,  5»s  well  as  numer- 
ous other  bills  designed  to  pro- 
vide jcreater  racial  and  reli- 
Ifious  tolerance.  He  and  New 
York       Senator      Jacob 


Javits    ^y*:" 
spearheaded  a  voluntary  medf 


from   Biandeis.   hiring  practices 
are  generally  discriminatory  in 

RoyKiiry      af>r\      in      nther      placos 

where  Negroes  are  customers, 
ana  iNegroes  are  rarely  hired 
for  menial  work  She 
that  in  civil  rijjhis  Bos- 


ton is  one  of  the  'most  l>ack- 
cal  voLT^  bill  in  opposition  to  the  ward  Northern  cities  '  She  has 
Medicare  proposal.  encountered. 
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PoQC  Two 


TMI     JUSTICl 


m  JUSTICE 


Fub«it^«d  wM*i»v  <*MfWfl  th«  school  v«of.  with  th«  •xc«ptK)»i  of  exormn*- 
tion    omJ    vocolion    p*«io«hi.    by    fttud«nr>    o*    BfondvM    Univ«ivty.    WomHjm. 

PKonej.;    Buiiness   899  4612 

Editor.ol   TW   9  46)0 
Sundoys   899  5759 


Rk:h«#d  Weisbcrg   65 

Steptwn  Morns    6b 
Dovtd  Komen  '64 


Doookj  Sochs  '66 


Martin  Fossler  '65 

Ben  Cjitf.x  '65 

Spoft«  Mttwr 

Pete  Weiner  '66 

Richord  Du  Sou  '66 

Art  Ui*«ff 

Poul  Solmon  '66 


MkKoel  MoscovkH 


Joy  LondsrrKjn 


Sfev«  GoW- 


Sfmfi  Boffy  Antlelrion  Vnhi  Cc»hn,  Joel  Docrfler,  Juel  &c>ldt>erg, 
ite.n  Rt^«ff  Lermon,  Akin  Munde.  Jane  Mark,  Borry  Pvn^e^of^t^.  Arn»« 
R«.»mo.',  Jt*l  Rutin,  kct^it  Show,  Kot.e  Si>.t/,  Jiidy  Thurmon.  Mike  Tuf«i*i. 
C«lKj    u4ok,    Jome'.    VentoJo,    JiKly    YorK-f,    Rotiert    ZiKkeimon. 


Follow  the  Leader 


In  late  November,  1918,  an  impassioned  mob  of  workingmen  stornried  the  railway 
sUtion  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  intent  on  aborting  Cnancellor  Eb^rt  s  P«>v^»ioiml  gov- 
ernment  by  derailing  trains.  After  entering  the  enormous  building  it  milled  about 
frustrated  before  the  gate  preventing  access  to  the  tracks,  uncomfortably  aware  that 
it  had  not  paid  the  necessary  ten  pfennig  required  of  non-passengers  at  the  boarding 
areas.  After  several  minutes  of  confusion,  it  is  reported,  someone  in  the  crowd  8U<kSenly 

laughed,  amused  at  seeing  rev-  _ 

okitionaries    foiled    by    a    ten- 


Home  Free 


mt- 


pfennig  Lurs^ucr^cy.  The  laugh 
proved  infectious;  the  mob  dis- 
persed in  high  spirits,  heading 
for  the  adjacent  bars. 

The  point  of  the  story  Is 
simple:  when  one  seeks  a  goal 
with  little  conviction  of  what 
is  right  and  imperative,  an  ob- 
struction may  prevent  attain- 
ment of  that  goal,  and  render 
one's  efforts  ludicrous.  Mr 
Hausner's  recent  leadt-rship,  1 
would  submit,  resembles  that 
of  the  mob.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  no  orK^  has  laughed  In 
light  of  this  conclusion  I  intend 
to  discuss  Mr  Hausner  s  han- 
dling of  the  open-door  crisis 
and  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship considering  his  conduct.  I 
shall  also  examine  the  reaction 
of  the  committee  of  twenty-five 


words  resting  in  the  law  books,  —in  other  worde.  if  the  leader 

Brandeis,  as  cited  by  Hausner,  cannot    ic»d    mscui^tuf    U*    »« 

wrote    that    the    "right    to    be  light*— then  he  U  by  definition 

alone"  was  "the  most  compre-  no  longer  a  leader;  at  this  point 

hensive    of    rights."     However,  he  must  resign  to  mamtaln  his 


according  to  Hausner's  reason- 
ing, Dr.  Sacbar  has  the  right 
to  impose  any  resliietions  he 
chooses  on  the  campus;  accord- 
ing to  Hausner,  Dr.  Sachar's 
right  to  do  so  would  always  re- 


integrity.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Hausner  never  found  himself 
in  this  position.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  refuses  to  defend 
rights  which  he  claimed  to  hold 
dear  and  moreover  urges  others 


main   unchallenged,  while  only    to  join  in  his  repudiation,  then 
the  rules  themselves  might   be    he    represents    the    very    aban- 


que.stioned.  The  question  I  pose    donment  of  leadership.  At  this 
is   simply:    who   the   dickens    is    point   his  actions   may  only   be 

judg^-d   hypocritical  m   light  of 


We  view  the  announcement  of  next  year's  housmg  arrange 
•nls    with    mixed    feelings      The    phui    Jinally    adupled    is    one 
suggested  by  a  memUr  of  the  Campus  Environment  Committee. 
It  is  a  compromise  between  the  proposal  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil Housing  Committt^  and  the  proposal  of  the  administration 

That  the  plan  agretnl  upon  by  the  committee  was  found  to  {^  '^^  Sachar's  threat  of  expul- 
be  agreeable  both  by  Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C.  Mornssey  and 
by  Student  Council  representatives,  including  Council  President 
Steve  Mora,  is  a  strong  indication  that  the  formation  ol  the  com- 
mittee last  December  was  a  wi.se  move.  The  (inal  arrangements 
could  not  have  come  about  if  the  Dean  of  Students'  office  had 
plannt-d  next  year's  housing  organization  without  the  help  of 
students  and  faculty  members 

If  the  freshman  quadrangle  arrangements  used  this  year 
were  an  experiment,  then  next  year  s  organization  represents  a 
more  rational  attempt  to  tind  the  most  convenient  and  satisfying 
arrangements  for   the   1250  campus  residents    With  some  fresh- 


iply 
Abram  Sachar  that  his  author 
ity  to  make  certain  types  of 
rules  should  not  be  questioned? 
And  what  kind  of  leader  is 
Victor  Hausner  to  state  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  ques- 
tion Dr.  Sachar's  right  of  au- 
thority  in  a   case  when  funda 


his  previous  declarations.  Un- 
like the  mob  capable  of  laugh- 
ing at  itself,  Brandeis  leader- 
ship has  persisted  in  taking  it- 
self seriously  after  comprom.se 
has  sapped  its  original  strength. 
It   appears    that   three   ap- 


sion. 

When  Hausner  returned  from 
his  meeting  with  Dr.  Sachar, 
he  called  together  the  other 
signers  of  the  call  for  an  organ- 
ized protest.  Wher.  ♦wenty- three 
were  assembled  (two  were  ab- 
sent), Hausner  reported  the 
threats  delivered  to  him,  Gold- 
man, and  Mora.  He  thereupon 
urged  the  assembly   to  call  off 


mental  human  rights  were  very  proaches   might   have   be^^n 

clearly  abridged?  taken    by   the  student   body    m 

Hausner's    second    argument  its  opposition  to  President 

for  withdrawal   has  little  reie-  Sachar.     These    are:    1.    A    re- 

vance    to    the    quesUon    of    his  sped  for  his  authority  to  "^*»* 

moral    responsibility.     In  ac-  rules  while  fighting  against_the 


cepting  Dr.  Sachar's  unques- 
tioned right  to  make  rules  re- 
gardless of  their  scope,  Mr. 
Hausner  abdicated  his  leader- 
ship position.  At  that  moment 
of   acceptance    he   denied    him- 


jrtn  living  in  completely  integrated  dorms  in  North  Quadrangle,  the  scheduled  protest.  The  rea-  ■""''—.::  /^    -----    -----                 ,       Vhamrtfrize 

and  some  in  freshman  dorms  that  are  part  of  a  quadrangle  that  sons  he  offered  were  1.  that  Dr.  J*''^  the   right  to  protest  in  the  ^  J  « ^  ^  ^^f^-fl     wh 

includes  d<H,„^  of   upp.-u  lc..snu  n.    thr    cfTecl:.   of   both    types   of  Sachar  would   take  the   protest  ^^t   place    thus  allowing   him-  Avrom    Weinberg     wn 

arrangements  should  Ik'  easily  ascertainable  one  year  from  now  to  be  an  unwarranted  defiance  se  f    no   other    alternative    than  to    «"«>  ^Vii^^f '/    '"^■. 


igemenis  snouici  tK'  easily 
Our   hesitations   about   the   wis*1om   of   the   plan   enter   here: 
members  of  the  class  of   1968  arr  about   to  Ucome  the  subjects 
ef  a  Kintro!  experiment    This  may  \w  the  ea.vjest  way   for  Bran- 
i]i  !s    I'niN*  rsitv    to   disc-over    Uiv    nature    of    the    best    manner    in 

'^;'.    available   dormitory    space,    but    that    will 
U»    lot     litslinun    who    are    placed    m    the 

.v*v4>ririL*rif 


a 

!S 

k>e    of 

Coint 


to  oi  gari'/.t 
no    con.stii.unHi 


t>ack  next  ytar  and  we  11  talk  atK>ut  it. 

The  New  School 

We  wi.sli  to  offer  our  praise  to  President  Sachar  and  to  the 
lU;.nd«  is  F.uulty  for  their  recent  actions  on  the  Basic  Medical 
Seie.iCe  program  (See  st'>ry  on  Page  1  )  By  aiming  their  efforts 
at  the  t  .vtat'lishnu  nt  of  a  research  center  rather  than  at  the 
t  s!.ir-,lj.vhment  of  a  c-on\  eniion.il  niediial  school,  the  President 
and   the   haeulty   have  placed    themselvts   uith   tfiose   who   prefer 


U  ^  -.  n  <H 


CIS 


h 


1rii»       IllMTiil 


art.s    institution,    rather    than    one 
"tail"    wags   the    university    "  dng 
m    our    applause    of    the    program 


wliO.se   profes.siona  1  .^(  tuw 

The  oniv  hesitation  m  «.ur  applause  (»1  the  program  is 
caii''«fl  i'\  an  uncertainty  about  the  extent  to  which  the  si/e  of 
the  program,  in  terms  of  faculty  memlx'rs  and  operating  cost, 
wili  (Cine  to  overshadovv  the  undergraduate  programs,  partuu 
iaiiv  in  »-(  M  lire  The  answer  to  this  will  not  he  apparent  for 
sever.H  ytai-^  Right  n<  w  we  wish  the  President  and  the  mem 
b«  r s  of   t  h • 


(..nnnttte   formed   to  estntjlish 
m    their    se,ircti    lor    thie    necessary    fuiuis    ; 


the 
ind 


s<  hool   good   luck 
a    first   rate   dean 


A  Voice  From  the  Past 


Ruth  L.  Bean 


of  his  right  to  make  rules,  and 
2    that  he,  and  the  signees,  had 

no   right    to   commit   tfiemselves 
to  a   policy  that  might   result    in 
mass    expulsions       A    vote    was 
Jakcn     and    tJie    outccniie    ur;.!ed 
by     Hausner.    rescission    of    tiie 
directive,    was    acineved     h>     .« 
17    to    4    margin,    wilh    tuo    ai) 
stentions      (It    seertis    irrel«\.int 
to      the      di.scussion      th.it       Dr 
Sachar's    threat     to    exp*!     150 
stuflents    was    prol)ably    a    bluff 
T]\v  twenty   tliree  assembled  on 
March    6    ne\er    considered    (or 
at    least    vocal!7rd»    this    p(»ssi 
bility    The   vote  on  a   nu^tion  of 
withdrawal    was    made    <.n    the 
assumption      that      Dr       Sachar 
meant  business     They   were  :mt 
playing  poker  ) 

The  two  reasons  Mr  Haus- 
ner cited  to  justifv  withdrawal 
have  little  fouiidation  In  fact, 
the  crucial  issue  oi,  Marcli  tJ 
turned  on  the  Administration  s 
dtu'lared  intention  to  consult 
the  Environment  Committee 
before  intr<»di!c;ng  ih  w  polir>' 
Dr  .Sachar,  in  bypassing  an  ad 
ministrative  c  o  m  m  i  t  m  e  n  t, 
therefore  clearly  had  no  n^ht 
to  make  such  a  rule  Conse- 
quently Mr.  Hausner  had  no 
grounds  for  maintaining  Dr 
Sachar  s  "rights"  were  to  be 
respected 

Mr       Hausner     might     better 
ha\e     left     Justice     Brandeis  s 


retreat.  Consequently,  from 
that  time  on  he  no  longer  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  iK'ing  a 
hp.der.  Therefore  any  ex 
pressed  concern  regarding  the 
t  xpulsinn  of  others  after  h.e  ac 
(  i  pt«  (1    Dr.     Sachar  s    authority 

At    this    point    one    must    note 
the  c(inplicity  ctf  the  other  six 
teen    (onimittee    inemlH-rs    who 
supported  Hausner    What  seems 
(  I<  ar    is    that    these    people    had 
no     firm     conception     of     what 
their     rights     were,    or,     if    they 
did.     th«  y    were    afraid     to    ac 
knowledge   them   in   the  face   of 
adversity      Four       individuals 
were   courag«u)us  enough,   how 
<'ver    t<»  vote  against   withdraw- 

ix\        I'heh'e   four    S''    f«»r>siHrf»r#jrl    at 

that   occasion    what   their   alter 
n,.ti\<'    was,     and     all     chose     tcj 
do      wh;tt      th(  \       he]iev«-d      was 
ri^'ht,    Without     r  <■  c  ours  e    to 
tricky    and    fallacious    logic 

In  "hacking  down,"  as  «  x- 
prc^sc d  m  a  recent  Justice  <tli- 
tonal  Mr  Hausner  iiKlicated 
in  fact  that  h<'  was  not  a  le;ider 
at  an  His  thought  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  his  follcvvcrs'  His 
fears  \Kvrr  those  of  his  foilcjw- 
»  rs  Sc)metim«'s  a  1  e  it  d  e  r  ir; 
morally  obligated  to  resign.  If 
lie  tan  distingui.,h  b«lw«'«'n 
r!)-'hl  ari(i  wrong  and  follow  his 
course  without  con  tradict  um, 
yet   his  followers  d<<   not    agree 


imposition  of  the  rules.  Thia 
view  characterizes  Mr.  Haus- 
ner's actions;  2.  A  respect  for 
both  authority  and  the  rules, 
perhaps  expressing  itself  in  ac- 
tive    cooperation.      Tliis     view 

appeaser 
ho  seems 
land  of 
sweet  milk  and  honey;  3.  A  re- 
fusal to  recognize  unquestioned 
authority  combined  with  a  will- 
ingness Uj  hght  against  rule  t»y 
hat  This  might  characterize 
the   four   who   dissented 

What,  then,  must  t*ne  expe<  t 
from  ifdtn  1  3  .  .* » »■  •«-«^«^>  ..— . 
leaders  tirst  act  in  a  morally 
justifiable  way.  and  second  that 
they  pursue  unswervingly  what 
IS  right. 

A  prerequisite  for  doing  bat- 
tle IS  a  kiiowltdge  of  the  oppo- 
sition Dr  S..rhar  is  not  a  ty- 
rant. Th<  more  his  power  is 
exaggeiated  in  the  .student 
mind,  the  greater  grows  the 
sense  of  futility  in  opposing 
h:rr.  The  rr»o»"»»  his  power  is 
exaggerated,  the  easier  comes 
ijbsolution  of  responsibility  for 
failure  in  encounters  with 
him  Siicli  «-xaggeration  only 
serves  Dr  Sachar's  interests. 
It  may  Im  that  Dr  Sachar  m 
ni(<ie  th-e  kn.:vt  ,  inordinately 
c  h  vc  r  and  eciually  ruthless  He 
has  not  yet  met  a  challenge  he 
could  not  overccune  Neverthe- 
less he  remains  vulnerable. 
Until  student  leadership  con- 
fronts its  adversary  bravely  or, 
e<iually  bravely,  admits  its  lack 
of  concern,  the  motto  "Image 
Eve  n  Unto  Its  Outermost  Parts'* 
will  characterize  it  if  not  the 
administration. 


h.DlTOH  S  SO  IF  Mix!(  Bran  \s  n  forincr  Dean  oj  Honstng 
n1  Hrintiifnt  .S7ic  Teft^(]ne(i  nt  the  cvd  oi  Ici.tf  .scmcsfcr  to  takr  a 
potifji.Ti  o$   t:.ri-<ntne  DirerioT  oj  Thv   Women  s  Educational  and 

I   rm  HS  iT  lAn     »       1 1  <  «  <  M 

Because  oi  my  many  friends  at  Brandeis.  I  wanted  to  write 
a  kind  of  general  ttiank  you  to  all  of  you  who  for  more  than 
itiree  years  ha\e  given  me  support  and  understanding  in  what 
at  tim«-s  has  txen  a  most  difTicull  situation 

Of  ccHirse  I  ve  tn^-n  reading  the  papers  lately  and  listening 
to  ru  ws  broadc  asLs  and  1  must  say  I  have  been  disturUd  by  .some 
of  the  things  I've  heard  It  was  my  real  pleasure  to  sit  on  the 
i  nvironment  committee  txfr^re  1  left  the  University  and  from  the 
reactions  of  both  students  and  faculty,  I  had  high  hopes  for  the 
future  It  se-emed  to  me  that  the  students  were  especially  anxiou.s 
to  understand  the  admmistration  point  of  \  lew  while  at  the  same 
time>  thev  were  eager  to  transmit  their  feeling  and  real  con- 
cerns for  th*  University  They  were  forthright,  extremely  sin- 
cere and  conscientious  and  although  it  was  clear  that  the  stu- 
point  of  view   woul  1   never  coincide   with 


FACULTY   REPORT 


r.niTOR  s  sort:   rhf  j<,uou- 

iiiy    1,5  a   staU'inenl    i.s.tued    fo    the 


Faculty    Scnoi( 
committee. 


by     an     ad     lior 


parietal  rules  and  other 
questions  concerning  stu- 
dent conduct** 


2. 


Oenus 


the  admmistra- 
work  liard  toward 


live   vu  w,  they  seemed   P';ore  than   willing  to 

a  greater  d»  gree  of  responsibility  on  the  party  of  the  entire  .stii 


T  just   must   go  on  record  as 
students'    actions    in    this    in- 


dent    Iwdy 

Without  kM'laboring  the  point 
warmly  sympathetic  toward  the 
stance  Tliey  seem  to  have  acted  with  restraint  and  with  reason- 
ableness which,  by  the  way.  is  not  a  new  experience  for  me  1 
have  always  found  students  to  hi-  this  way  when  given  any  de- 
gree of  acct-ptance  as  adults  and  when  anyone  has  taken  the 
time  and  iroub'e  to  enlist  their  .support. 

For  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  I.  as  a  former  administrator, 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  express  my  high  regard  for  Bran- 
deis students  and  for  their  intelligent  handling  of  what  is 
obviously  a  difficult  problem  My  thanks,  too,  for  their  friend- 
ship and  support  as  shown  in  many  different  ways  throughout 
my  administration. 


Thie  Ad  Hex-  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Faculty  Senate, 
and  consisting  of  Professors 
f  uchs,  Cioldstem.  Harris.  Ne;s 
ser.  Brown  and  Titromh  under- 
stood its  charge  to  he  to  inf«>im 
itself  with  respect  to  the  events 
connected  with  the  recent 
change  in  student  parietal 
rules  To  this  end.  intervie^ws 
were  held  with  students  with 
faculty  mrnibers  of  the  Admin 
istrative  Committee  and  of  its 
subcommittt^e  known  as  the 
Environment  Committee  with 
the  Dean  of  Students,  the  A.sso 
ciate  Dean  of  Students  and 
with  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
vers'ly. 

Clarification    was    sought    on 
the  following  questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  role  of  the 
faculty,  as  represented  fcy 
the  Admlnf^rsetive  Com- 
mHiee,  !■  dctcrniniiii 


in«rid;ition   was   '^^lade  V)y  either 
cc;»nnii*te  f 

W  h  regard  to  question  2) 
the  t  -esidenl  informed  th^  nlu- 
dent  leadership  that  in  the 
event  of  mass  disobedience  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body, 
which  had  been  advocated  in 
writing  bv  25  student  leaders, 
ne  wouia  recommend  the  r*- 
pulsicm  of  those  leaders.  It  is 
the  President's  recollection  that 
he  did  not  indicate  to  which 
iMxly  the  recommendation 
would  Ix'  made  The  President 
informed  the  members  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  that  accepted 
procedures  would  be  followed 
in  such  cast's 

In  terms  of  general  policy, 
the  President  has  statc^d  that 
the  Administrative  Committe« 
has  the  authority  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  all  phases  of 
ctent  did  receive  the  comments  student  life,  specifically  includ- 
of  the  Administrative  Commit-  ing  parietal  rules  and  discipli- 
tee  by  meeting  once  with  its  nary  measures  of  every  kirm 
Environment  Subcommitt€?e,  and  that  he  does  not  expect  to 
uikI  once  with  the  committee  act  contrary  to  its  recommen- 
as  a  whole.   No  specific  recom-    dations. 


What  is  the  role  of  the 
faculty  with  regard  to  ex- 
pulsions of  students,  both 
for  at  ^^demir  and  discipli- 
nary  reasons'^ 

volved  in  the  events  con- 
nected wilh  the  recent 
chan[fe   in   parietal   rnles? 

With  respe'ct  to  questions  1) 
and  2)  the  committee  under- 
stands the  following  to  be  the 
case  that  the  faculty  is  repre- 
sented m  these  matters  by  the 
Administrative-  Committee, 
which  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  President,  as 
slated  in  the  Faculty  Handbook. 

In  accordance  with  this  defi- 
nition of  its  function,  the  Presi- 


\ 


THI     JUSTICl 


Poge  Thrwm 


Jeffers'  Medeacrity  Overcome 

By  Lori  y  Groi» 

Euripedea*  Medea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  powerful  of  the  Greek  trag- 
•dies,  yet  also  one  which  deviates  sharply  from  the  Aristotelian-Sophoclean  norm  and 
in  doing  ao  presents  many  difficulties  for  both  director  and  cast.  In  the  Theatre  Arts 
I>epartment  production  of  Robinson  Jeffers'  adaptation  of  the  Euripedean  play  most  of 
thege  were  overcome.  The  choice  of  the  Jeffers'  adaptation  seems  to  me,  however,  to 
be  an  unfortunate  one.  True,  the  adaptation  eliminates  at  least  one  of  the  outstanding 

flaws  of  the  original  —  the  deua 

ex  machina  ending  —  but  it  li-htin-,  music  and  costumes,  tor's  conception  of  Creon  and 
hardly  offers  anything  to  take  The  heavy,  geometric  aet,  the  Aegeus  as  weak,  slightly  fop- 
iU  Dlace.  But  the  greatest  draw-  steps  moving  up  to  an  open  pish  kings.  I  do  not  think  either 
b«ck  of  the  adaptation  is  the  putform,  embodying  great  Euripides  or  even  Jeffers 
language  with  which  Jeffers  re-  serenity  and  proportional  beau-  meant  them  quite  this  way.  and 
places  the  poetry  of  Euripides,  ty.  but  also  including  the  black,  Mr.  Shore  sacrificed  some  of 
The  "poetry"  that  Jeffers  offers  cavernous  mouth  that  is  the  the  possible  dramatic  quality  of 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  un-  snake-guarded  gate  of  Medea's  the  play  in  allowing  them  to 
comfortable  moments  in  a  fine  house,  is  right  for  the  interac-  Ije  even  more  uninteresting 
production.  One  is  moved  to  tj^n  of  passion  and  reason  that  than  necessary, 
embarrassment  for  the  actors  [^  portrayed  The  lighting  by  The  nurse  too  is  a  foil,  not 
who  have  to  say  some  of  his  Frank  Bloch  perfectly  comple-  a  character  of  Independent  im- 
Itnes.  ment's    Professor    Clay's    set. 

Distortions  slowly     moving     from     bright 

Medea  is  not  a  typical  Greek    morning  to  brilliant  red  sunset 
heroine,   and  the  distortions  of   as    Medea     executes     her    ven- 

the    usual    pattern    are    mainly    gence    Also  worthy  of  praise  is    the    warmth    m  ,       _..^ 

centered  in  her  character,  the  dimming  and  brightening  Gurber  unfortunately  did  not 
though  they  are  seen  through-  of  the  li^hl  when  called  for,  go  much  l>eyond  the  first  func- 
out  the  play.  Euripides  was  not  neither  artifically  obvious  nor  tion  Her  portrayal  was  almost 
interested     in     portraying     the    too  unobtrusive. 

Ecerie   Accompaniment 
Joel      Spiegelman's      starkly 
powerful     music,     using     elec- 
tronic     sounds,      foreign      and 

nature,   -'^i"  r^J.:a"i;ie*a%"c\t  oJ    with  Medea  in  wh.ch  ,he  tne, 

banc     tones     wnicn     miroauce  ^„;.^r  fault  h^r-**    hv 

»«    1         <      «K^    rx^iinAina  Vioart-    fxiint.   1  he  major  lauii  nere,  oy 

^:;t"»,'"hl'mS?da"r''"L"c"l-    Ihe  way.  i,  ^effer,^  (or  it  U  hard 

to    imagine    anyone    succeeding 


Charlfo  CiMipllii 


The  World  in  His  Arms 


_  Andrew  M*y«r 


port,  yet  she  serves  two  func- 
tions: that  of  giving  the  audi- 
ence information,  and  pjossibly 
that    of    bringing    out    some    of 

Medea     I.eslie 


uniformly  anguished,  giving 
her  voice  a  somewhat  monot- 
onous, groaning  quality,  which 
while  adequate  for  the  most 
part,  failed  to  give  any  special 
quality      to      her      interchant?es 


downfall  of  an  exemplary  hero 
through  the  inevitable  working 
out  of  a  "tragic  fiav/  '  of  char- 
acter. Whereas  Sophocles  used 
his  heroes  as  embodiments  of 
the    scope     of     human 

high  and  low.  passion  and  rea-    4U„  ^^i.y    From   the  eerie,   bar-  .         _,       .,.    .        .       .^^^^ 

.on.   Euripides   portrays   Medea    f^Vic     tones     which     intnxiace    are  too  bored  with  her  by  that 
as  the   embodiment   of   one  as 

pect  of  human  nature,  irration-    p^ise  as  she  murders 
al  passion    We  cannot  say  that   <jren,  it  never  fails  to  increase 
passion   is  her  flaw,  for  in  this   ^^^  effectiveness  of  the  action, 
•ense  she  is  all  flaw.  The  drama    vvithout  intruding  on  it. 
is    one    not    of    the    individual        ^^^  c'^««»wm*-«  t^*   ^^nd  oartic- 
being  subdued   by  me  working  '  Medea's       magnificent 

out  of  fat«».  but  of  the  effects  of    "."IL. 


The  Great  Dictator  is  Chaplin's  great  political  satir% 
on  Hitler  in  particular  and  dictators,  or  power,  in  generaL 
Originally  shown  in  the  very  appropriate  year  of  1940,  it 
seems  to  have  gone  somewhat  unappreciated  since  then. 

Probably    audiences    found     it 

"too  serious  a  subject  for  Jack  Oakie  as  Napoloni-Musao- 
comedy,"  in  apite  of  Chaplin's  linl  comes  to  visit  the  countrv, 
remarks  to  the  press,  "More  Hynkel  tries  so  deaperately 
than  ever  now  the  world  needs  ^»ard  to  assume  dominance  in 
to  laugh  At  a  time  like  this.  ^*»e  relationship,  the  audience 
laughter  is  a  safety  valve  for  almost  sympathizes  witn  him. 
our  sanity.**  MIsUken  Identity 

The  comedy  is  built  on  However,  Chaplin  does  not 
contrapuntal  characterization  merely  srhow  that  Hynkel  re- 
Chaplin  plays  the  two  leading  duces  to  the  form  of  Charlie; 
roles,  protagonist  and  anta-  conversely,  the  meek  and  well 
gonist.  a  Jewish  barber  (who  wishing  Charlie  has  the  capa- 
might  as  well  l>e  Charlie  the  city  to  project  himself  as  well 
tramp  set  up  in  a  profession)  as 
and  Hynkel  ,the  dictator  of  an 
'imaginary    country"     After    a 


Hynkel  Al  the  end  of  the 
film  the  barber,  mistaken  by 
the  soldiers  for  Hynkel.  ascends 
fanciful  and  hilarious  prelude  the  steps  to  address  the  people 
depicting  the  adventures  of  of  the  country  Hynkel  had  been 
Charlie  in  World  War  I.  a  little    preparing       to       conquer 


oui  OI  law-    DU.  OI  me  c.itruu.  _^*    briaht     red      black     and     gold 

passion,  of  extremes,  upon  the      ^      greatly  aid  the  etfeclive- 

heorine  and  upor.  those  around   ^^^^^    Rreany  * 

her.    Medea   is    a   barbarian 

princess,  from  the  far  corner  of 

the  Black  Sea.  representing  for 

the  ancient  Athenian  the  dark. 

mysterious,    magical    and    pas 

aionate  forces  which  are  the  op 

pottite  of  Greek   rationality     As 

the  gypsy  was  for  a   long   luuc    r-^ 

to     the      European      twurgeois,       ''^ 

Medea    represents   to   Euripides 

the   dangerous    and    destructive 

potential   of  unbridled   passion 

She    is    Dionysiac    as    were    the 

Bacchantes   of    Euripides     later 

play,     and     she     too     triumphs 

over    the    Appolonian     Grt»eks, 

sowing  havoc  and  death 

We  are  not  lead  to  believe 
that  Jason's  betrayal  has 
brought  an  otherwise  tranquil 
Medea  to  the  point  of  plunging 
into  horrors:  it  is  made  very 
clear  that  earlier  passions  have* 
wrought  .similar  deeds,  as  in 
her  killing  of  her  brother  to 
h^lp  Jason 

The   other   cbarac  ler.^.   Jason 
Creon.  Aegeus.  the  Nurses,  etc  . 
are  never   shown   vividly     real 
istically.  because  they  are  used 
either,  as  Jason,  to  emtxKiy  ex 
tremes.    or    as    simply    sketche-d 
props    for    the    action     Jason    is 
alt  meanne.%s,  a  foil  for  Medea's 
passion    CrtM>n  and  Aegeus  are 
interesting  mer<  ly  in  that  they 
are  manipulated  by  Medea;  the 
nurse    and    the    tutor    are    sto.  k 
figures  as   are   the   rhildren 

Ineffectual     Chorus 


ness  of  the  drama  Alice  laco- 
belli  has  done,  H5  usual,  a  very 
fine  job 

Tlw  play  revolves  around  one 

person,     Medea      It     is    her    ex- 

tieine    passion    that    moves    and 

animates  it    From  the  verv   Ix* 

unniwrnf    stie    must    maintain    a 

pitch    of    feeling    and    yel 

not       lose       the       tension       .s  h  e 

aruiKses    through    unvaried    and 

monotonous   moaning  groaning 

and   .screaming     Judith    Rol)erLs 

succeeds  admirably  in  bringing 

Me'dea  to  life,  m  showing  her  as 

more  than  a  vicious  witch,  l)ut 

she  ahso,  and  this  is  equally  im 

portant.  emtK>die-s   the   mysteri 

ous        dark,       oari)aric       forces 

whicli    Medea's    passion     repre- 

Her     costume     and     the 

itiotif   t>oth  on  her  cloak, 

in    her    hair  dres^    Jind    on    the 

gate'    of    her     house    emphasi/.e 

this  asp4-ct:  so  do  espe-c  lally.  her 

ting,    snake'like.    scHiietimes 


in    doing    much   with   this   role 
when    OOP    has    to    speak    those 
lines    And  if  the  nurse  has  un- 
fortunate lines,  the  three  wom- 
en    of     Corinth      have      many 
ridiculous    ones      It    is    not    an, 
easy    task    for    the    director    to  j 
achieve    the    balance    of    spec    | 
tators  and  actors  that  the  wom- 
en   represent,    and    this   t)alance  | 
was   not    always   achieved   here   ' 
At    time's,    in     particular    when 
Ihe   women  are   silently   silhou 

,.         I  „-,-;»^<.»  *V>«  /^-.r■lr  r»r»  i  n  ^f 

e(l»"ei        rtg;c»innt        i<"         %j». .  .»  V  .1 1  im, 

iky.  th»*  chorus  is  used  with 
great  etTectiveness  At  other 
moments,  however.  a.s  when 
they  frenetically  await  the 
news  of  Creusa's  death,  alter 
natcly  ^jroaning  and  making 
futile' dashes  for  ttie  win«s.  one- 
is  embarrassed  Anne  Bernstein 
was     a      little     more     successful 

than   Zarin   Engiiu-er  and    Ellen    of  the  saddest  moments  of  nne 
Wittenbe-rkj    in   i?ivin>?   the   ctiar 
life,     but     none     ot 


sents 

^9^    rs    \f    #1 
.-ft   ft«J»   t%   V 


acter 
them 

The    tutor 


some 

had   much   to   work    with 
was    even    less    of    a 
cMai.cctef     ana     .(V.iii..vy.i>  ■; 

porlraved  him  a.s  well  as  could 
l>e  ex})erted  The  children  Ross 
Clay      and      Norman      •>;  H  ..  r  e 

1  1    and 


soldier     wielding     about     mon 
strous  machines,  the  contrapun- 
tal    business    gets    under    way 
Charlie  as     Tynkel   makes  wild 
and  frantic  speeches  of  hate  in 
a  kind  of  pig  German  gibberish 
issues      proclamations,      signs 
orders  and  tears  ttiem  up,  struts 
and  frets  and  dreams  of  power 
Meanwhile  Charlie  as  the  Jew 
ish    barber    is    made    victim    to 
Hynkel's     anti-Semitic     orders 
At    first    he    sees    no    reason    to 
suffer    Having  been  in  the  hos- 
pital with  amnesia  since  the  end 
of  the   war,   he  does   not    under 
stand    why    the    word      .lew"    is 
written    in    large   capital    letters 
across   his   window     He   tries   to 
fight   back   against   the   fat   men 
in    helmets    who    would    sut)duo 
him    with    force     Then   he    finds 
out    alKiut    Hyiikel,    the    power 
be-hind    thcMo      He     reah/e,     the 
futility  of  fighting  hack    In  one 

f 
ma  he  watches  as  the  .soldiers 
burn  his  barl)e'r  s'hop.  his  face 
turned  away  from  the  camera, 
no!  tnovinar  a  muscle 


to  conquer  Tlie 
effect  is  both  hilarious  and  sus- 
penseful,  almost  unbelievable. 
Here  is  Charlie,  the  little  tramp, 
^bout  to  addif.^s  d  v/hoie  nation 
wailing  eagerly  to  hear  Ins 
words  They  all  think  he  is 
Hynkel.  We  know  h«»  !«  only 
Charlie  Can  he  me*asure  up  to 
the  situation"*  Will  the  people 
accept  him''  What  can  he  pos- 
sibly   say    to    them? 

The  camera  closes  in  on  him 
and  he  speaks  to  all  the  audi- 
ences of  the  world    The  speech 

is  sentimental   and  sloppy,   il    is 
also    simple,    dire<t    and    inspir- 

lUii 


W 


o  a 


n 


want  to  help  one  an- 


tw.tmg,    ^"^';^'''''^^-'    ^''"    .;V:ni,  pantomimeMi    quite    well    a.ui 

almost       repulsive      movement  ^                   ,.,.,,,Uv     ^nnd     m     the 

and  gestures,  reaching  a  chmaK  ^      ^      w  th    Jas<m    and     in     the 

,n  her     dance      while  the  nurse>  \\\l'\^.^^    \tih    Medea 

relates    the     horrible    de-alh    of    l-'-^    -^  * '^*    ^'"' 


her    enemies,    acting    out 


coe'r 

agonies  with  erotic  passion    Her 

staring  eves,  twitching  face-  and 

writhing    l)<>dy    all    dc-monslrale 

the     possession     and     extremity 

of    feeling    Euripides    intended 

Tins   rnav    be   a    bit   too  extreme 

for   our    hkiOKV    but    it    is    in   the 

nature     of     her     character      Vr  c 

muiht   have    wi.shed    for   a    little 

bit    of    soflc-ning.    a    siRn    of    the 

love     she     had     for     Jason      But 

thi>^  has  iwen  totally  supplanted 

hy    hatred     Only    with   tiie   clul 

as    slu-     is    lorn     between 

for  theni  at»d  iiei   u  ,  vr- 

Mted    nf    Jason,    d(»    we 

warrntli    of    f» cling    in 


Here  Comes 
Kitman  Again! 


dreii. 
her  lo\'e 
ridmt?    h; 
see    any 


be.iUt  i- 


one 


IhreH* 

lie  r  >^ 


IS 


•         .      r    despicable    and    mean, 
they     are     stand-    ^   ^  ^..^^^^   .,, 

wailing      while    ^""  ^ 


a 
be 


The    Chorus    presents    a    rc>a! 
problem  m  this  play    Kunpides 
was  unwilling  to  do  away  with 
this    aspect    <>'    tin     traditional 
tragedy,  yet  he  did  not  allow  it 
to  influence  the*  action  as  it  fre 
quently    does     m    the     play^,    t)f 
Sophocles    So   we  aic    left    with 
thc^se   three    women   of   Corintli 
(thank     heaven     Jeffers     elim 
inated     12    of    the    original     15) 
who  stand  at  one  side  and  com 
ment  on  the  action,  or  interact 
wttn     the    oiiicis     w»i*«Vt»;^»     in 
fluencing    them   at   all.    This 
climaxed    as 
ing     outside 

Medea  kills  her  children,  never 
thinking    of    interfering     Their 
main  purpose   is  to  deliver   oc 
casional    philosophical    mediU 
tions     which     make    Euripides' 
points      sermon  -  clear.      They 
eulogize     the     beauty     and 
serenity  of  Athens  and  Corinth 
they   deplore  Creon's   harsh 
decree    and  they  see,  not  In-mg 
blind,    the    danger    of    extreme 
passion  arid  irrationality 

Herbert    Shore's     production 
of  Medea  succeeds.   I   think,   m    thought  that  with  a 
hnntfinK    out    the    essential    na-    stage     presence     and     .sticng.h 
turcv^f  the  play,  and  expressing    they    wcnild    not    havj    been    as 

the    ertects    ot    unoi  iui*-»»    i^no-    v«««**k*->--^*-'      -■ ,, 

sion     The    effect    is    heightened    Medea  as  they  we^re      lere  one 

bv  the  f>er£ect  interplay  of  set.    might   quarrel   with   the  direc-    April  14 


Medea  and  this  U)0  is 
fully  depicted  by  Mi.ss  RoIhtIs 
The  cither  actors  were  handi- 
capped by  the  evm  greater  one- 
dimensionality  of  their  roles, 
hut  micc*-«'ded.  !)y  and  large,  in 
domil  fa»rlv  we-ll  Fauj^  Fmk  s 
Jason  was  certainly  sumnt-i.tir 

yel  one 
lo  see  also 
Ihe  man  that  Me-dea  might  once 
have  loved  These  aspects, 
totally  absent  in  the  dialogue 
were     brought     out. 


■M.irvin  Kitn.an  is  not  a 
joke  ■  said  Jonatlian  Burrows. 
New  Kngland  publicity  direc 
t<»r  of  Democrats  for  K.tman 
and  ..uthor  of  the  article  whic-h 
appeared  m  last  we-ek'-s  Justice. 
Kitmati  who  is  undaunted  by 
the  f  icl  that  he  received  (.nly 
720  votes  in  the  New  Hamp- 
stnre  piimary.  J-  "'"'' 
niuK  bis  as.sauU  c»n 
w  h  e  r  ••  the  next  Pre.-,idc-nt 
primary  will  be  held  in 
early   .spring 

He    has    already    st>)ken 


ly    plao- 
Wi.scousin 
il 
the 

eX 


Sedate   Seduction 

Hytikel  and  Charlu-  seem  to 
bv  jMjles  apart  in  l>oth  character 
and  authority  When  Hvnkel 
wishes  to  seduce  his  s«^*r«'tary. 
he  simply  grunts  and  tlirows 
her  on  the  couch  On  the  other 
hand  when  Charlie  woos  Paul 
elte  Goddard  he  is  gentle  and 
polite,  tips  his  h.M«  and  even 
gives  her  a  hair  do  So  why  is 
Chaplin  playinkj  both  roles"  Not 
simply  to  display  his  versitalit\ 


nor   l>ecause  the  plot    uHmialelv    jh^  ccrnpared 


other  HuMiHii  beings  are  like 
Mial  We  want  Ic;  live  by  eaeh 
other's  happiness  iujI  tjy  each 
other's  ini.sery  We  don't  want 
to  hate  and  despise-  one  anotlu'r. 
In  this  world  there  is  rcx>m  for 
eve'ryon*"  And  the  good  earth 
IS  rich  and  can  provide  for 
<-veryone  The  way  of  life  can 
Ik'  free  and  l)eautiful,  but  we 
have  lost   the  way 

The  people  applaud  Ch;ir!if» 
c-ontinues  to  spe-ak  as  the 
earner,)  shifts  to  a  close  u\)  of 
l':»ule'.t"  i]:idd:\Td  !;st«'nini?  re- 
verently The  l.ohen^^rin  theme 
returns  this  tune  expressing  a 
man's  dreams  of  peace-  and  Iree- 
dc>ai 

I'pbeal 

Chaplin'.-,  film  ends  with  a 
strong:  upt)'\it  T'xlay.  twentv- 
four  yc»ars  later,  the  .sad  state 
<»f  the  world  is  reflec-ted  much 
more  darkly  in  anotrier  power- 
ful i>^>litica;  salire  Dr.  Stran^e- 
lovr.  A  brief  comparison  tv- 
tween  the  two  films  mikjht  l>e 
in  order,  although  the  great  dif- 
fer«T!c-e«;  l)etwe'er'.  their  political 
and  aesthetic  iK-)ints  of  view 
do«»s  not  leave  much  material  lo 


ro'-V>  on  an  error 
identity  T"*rnnarils 
cause'  '^'haphn  doc^ 

t  /  , ,-   r , .  t      <  1 1  -,  ;      I  i 

1<I         l''it..,v.^        .....I.         11 

barlM';      are     botfi 


of    m i *< t a K •  •  n 

I   tiiink.   be 

s  not   'A  ant    u.> 

n'K»-l    .'.'>d    the 

r,,ade     of     the 


>ame 

of  tht 


iiuiniu  r^ 


stuff,    are    Ixitti 
human  rare 
'•»plin   make>    Hynkel   more 
oeni  caricature  witb  fx>P 


tensively  in  th;-<  «'  . 

more  speaking  engagement    pmg  eyes  and  a   mustache    In   a 

grotesquely  beautiful  and  frigh 

teningly      funny      moment      he 

takes    a    balloon    glolx*    of    the 


St.Tnlcy  K';t>n.  k's  film  i« 
h\^t..ric-allv  furmy  and  fru'h- 
lerv:'  as  no  film  h;is  e\aT  '--.-n 
h<-f  .re  H»'  prr-sents  a  worl  ^  of 
t\*,'o  diiJic-nsnH) a  1  eharac  I  r-;. 
straight  out  of  th<-  !).iees  of 
.Tnle-  F"ifft'r  and  Mad  M'tie- 
7ir:i>  w'lo  arc  plun.K<^<^  irration- 
.'il!\  into  disaster  ^^an  is  no 
:-;;.i<r-i  iiuiMer  ot  '•nyt'^ing  here, 
excer-.i  his  own  fc^olishiie?"  A 
situation    the  cold   w^r  and   the 


there  sometime  within  the  next 

eks      This    return    ad 

..-    *u«    ,.„.-;t2*^'"    elvle    of 

T.incoln    Republican,"    will 

written   on   the   back    of   an 

envelope.       where     all     proper 

return  addresses  belong   " 

It  has  been  rum'»rt-d  that  he 
but     only    intends  to  speak  on  the  virtues 


deterrence     svstcm, 


has     been 
compl'te'ly 


The    fail  ~^'e 


hinted  at.  in  the  scene  between    of    campaigning 


from    Savgon 


him  and  the  children 

Real  Characters 

Creon  and  Aegeus  are  no 
more  real  characters  li^.an 
Jason,  and  are  u.sed  almost  as 
props  David  Owen  Gh.zer  and 
Dame!  G-eenblatt  did  as  well  as 
their    roles    allowed;    one    only 

little  more 


He  said  thai  while  cam.paign 
ing  in  Pennsybania  last  week 
he  got  this  idea  from  a  "cer 
lain  Gettysburg  farmer  who 
told  him  to  "go  to  A.sia  What 
he  really  said,  it  was  later  dis_ 
covered  was  go  to  bla/es  " 
misunderstanding  was  due 


world  and  dances  atx)ul  with 
it.  practically  dcx's  a  ballet, 
while  the  soundtrack  throbs 
with  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin. 
This  Is  a  Chaplin  «.>  adoring  and  humanity  is.  ultimately  n  >t 
object  of  his  affe<:-    worth    -  a  v  i  n  g        T  h  e    una  ,--» 


creattni     and     gone 

out    of    control 

fails      A     humaiiily     comnris^^d 

primarily    of    innocuous   r^mbas- 

sadors.     neurotic     generals    and 

P.ier      .Sellers      caricatures      is 

annihilated 

Tlie    point    is    that    Kubrick's 


gentle  to  llie 
tions   as    the    other   one   was    to 
Miss    Croddard     Yet    the    object 
and   the   m.eans  here   aie  di.sas 
troiisly  {.erverte^d. 

Chaplin    as    Hynkel    di.splays 


the   ""■'^"""'^'^'""J^j^"^'^  j^"p"r  e"n  t    the  same  bumbling  human  fra 


to    the    farmer  s 
speech  patterns 
Burrctws   state^d 


that  dominates  t  h  e  filp>  is 
that  of  the  gigantic  cb?irt  laden 
war  room  and  also,  possibly. 
tlial  of  Peter  Sellers  desoeratejy 
.shoving  coins  into  a  t'^leohone. 
How(-ver  the  image  tliat  fin  <Mv 
r)revails   m   The   fireat  lilcti^f  r 

of 


iltic" 
after 


IS      the     beautiful      close  up 

Walkin^i    down   the   steps  Chaplin    speak  intj    at    the    <nd, 

today   that    .jf,,.^    ,j,,    ^peoch.    he    trips    and  ^ryn    that    of    Pqniette    uodd  m  d 

Kitman  will   be  entc«red   in   the  ^     balloon  he  has  'iV'""^     Chanl.n  s    and    Kub- 

Mnek    Renobliran  Convention     ^'^"^     ^'^'^".    ^"'    t>.^'«oen  na^  ^,^,j^  ^    v-s-ons    are    equal  v    r  -al: 

t,e    held    al    Brandeis    on    f'^f*'     nnncmg    wiin    pops     and  yyi*  r»-,n1in's  is  infinitely  mc.-? 

i  brcdk:>,  he  i.s  left  dcioULe.  When  precious 


to 


■•■■■*?l 


foge  ^our 


TNI     JUSTICE 


MciciiM,  IfM 


M«i«li.M,  IfM 


THE     JUSTICE 


Eban  Speaks  on  Mid-East  Tension 

By    ROBERT  SCHWARTZ 

Those  who  came  to  last  week's  lecture  by  Abba  Eban  to  get  pat  answers  <  n  the 
future  of  Arab-Israeli  relations  must  have  been  disappointed.  Despite  Mr.  Eban's  high 
pt>sition  as  Deputy  Premier  of  Israel  and  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  he  could  offer  no 
magic  potents  or  prophetic  gospel.  Indeed,  the  underlying  tone  of  his  speech  was  resig- 
nation   The  crux  of  his  address — 

lay  in  the  following  statement:  Arab  HoflAility  mism    with    small    hopes    for   a 

'We    have    prevented    war    in        The   pessimistic    picture   was   future  settlement.    And  what  a 


Hi-ClMrfi« 


'A  Cool  Million ' 


Joel  St«in 


In  spite  of  an  erratic  production  and  a  spotty  script 
it  is  clear  that  the  real  weaknesses  of  A  Cool  Million  are 
those    inherent   to   the    book    by    Nathanael    West.    That 


excellence  of  a  few  performers,    - ~ 

and  some  of  the  material   pre-   Q[sintegrated  from  rotten  »on|{« 


sented  by  the  Hi-Charlie  Asso- 


and  poor  acting  too. 


ciation  *k"  **  incredible  actually  that 

ciauon.  ,     .     ,^  ,         this  work  was  made  into  a  musi- 

The  story  is  in  the  country-   cal;  you  usually  don't  sing  go- 
hick  comes-to-the-big-city     tra-   ing    down — at     any     rate,     the 


the    past    seven    years    and    we    further  darkened  as  the  Deputy    pity!    What  a  misfortune  that  a    opening  night  was   not   a  complete  disaster   is  due   to   the 

can    prevent    it    for    the    next    Prime    Minister    discussed    the    country  largely  made  up  of  peo- 

eeven."    No  more,  no  less.  underlying  causes  of  Arab  hos-    pie  who  have  suffered  the  most 

Mr.   £ban   presented   a   well-    tility.     Arab  thought,   said   Mr.    heinous    effects   of   war   cannot 

organized   review  of  the  facets    Eban,    seems   to    be   permeated    guarantee    to    its    ravaged    ref- 

of  the  situation.    In  relating  the    with    an    historical    determine-    ugees    of    the    world's    hate    a 

Arab- Israel      problem      to     the    lion.    The  Arabs  feel  that,  "We    {>eaceful  existence.    What  a  sad 

world    as   a    whole   he    concen-    have    accomplished    our    great    thing  it  is  that  a  country  which 

trated  on   three   major   themes,    goals  of   sovereignty  and   have    is    breaking    its    back    to    raise    ^.^.        .^.      ,  ,  ,  «  «,  nlav  ic  nn  -nr^^iar^'eo^^h^^/.,^    .1 

First,  he  discussed  the  difficulty    driven   out  of  the  Middle   East    food    out    of   a    parched    desert    dition.  The  hero,  Lemuel  Pitkin,   ^11^1%^^  .^J^^^ 

for  anyone  in   this  chaotic  age    all     non-Arab    centers     except    must   devote  half  its  budget   to    remains  uncorrupted  by  his  en-    Weller    though  lacking  vari  t 

«""s  counters   with   queers,   whores,    ^^^   ^^^^   ^^an    adequate,   an^d 

One  is  reminded  of  Professor    Chinese  and  American  thieves,    the  lyrics  by  Plotkin  and  Mere- 

Marcuse's  comments  on  the  re     ^^^   ^^^    corrupt  officials,   de-   dith    Tax     were     usually     very 

pressive  aspects  of  the  warfare    J,      ^^^     ^^     ..^foUK/..!    good,  and  at  times  magnificent. 

state;  the  kind  of  mentality 
that  it  promulgates  and  the  di- 
vorcement    from      the      higher 


to    attempt    to    predict     future    Israel      In   time    we   will    drive 
tvents.     His    second    point    was    her  out,  too." 


the  abnormality  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  in  a  rapidly 
progressing  world,  lastly,  he 
focused  t)n  measures  that  Israel 
can  lake  to  normalize  the  ab 
ijorniaiity. 

New  Trends 

A.s  Mr.  Eban  sees  it,  the 
world  of  the  sixties  presents 
two  donunarit  trends  not  previ- 
ously lound.  Most  obvious  is 
the  movenunl  away  from  bi- 
polarizalion  and  towards  frag- 
mentation and  diffusion  of 
power  No  longer  is  the  Mos- 
cow- Washmgton  axis  the  only 
i<K"al  pomt  ol  world  power  In 
the  West  the  recunstructiun  ui 
Europ*'  has  hroujlhl  new  forctr& 
to  the  lore  v^hich  demi'.nci  seats 
at  the  planning  tables  Even  in 
the  Coninuinisl  sphere  Moscow 
can  hardly  claim  to  still  be  the 
fcole  determining  voice  Added 
to  this  IS  the  new  importance 
of  Xhv  Neutralist  camp  which 
has  b<'t  n  strongly  r<inf»)rct'd  by 
the  eiiK-rgent  countries  of  Af 
rica  and  Asia 

The   st'ioiui   trend   ctf   llu     .six 
ties    is    a    n«  w    com  (  i  >.'(  lu  »     of 
ideas      Instead  (tf    tlu     «  x!r<  rms 
of    tlu     liflu's,    tluit     is    .1    nio\r- 
liitii'      l(iV<..ii(i^     (  ( III  1  j)i  ( iiii  is«      on 
iri.tn>      ffdins        1  In      movement 
ii\A..i\     !  r  o  111    ill    i^x^lari/ation    is 
on«     rx.iinplt        (Jlhtrs    .u  t     \\\k 
niixtiirt  s   of   (iipilalisrn    and   so- 
tiaiisin    in    foini«rl>     orif  tlirec 
tion  t  (onotnus  and  the  leelm^^s 
«'f     tohr.iiion     and     inodeialion 
wnith    >«  t  rn    to    be    t;ikin^    hold 
in   the    ;  e,  i^ioii^   vj,hi  r « 

A  ( i  ( i  t  ( i   to    t  h  e  s<     I  WW   p  h «  i  1  o  M 1 
»  ri.i     is    tht     t  reriien()(  ni^    ;_rov\th 
of    k  MOW  l"(li,'e    an<i    i<ie,iv    wlinh 
)i.<s    t.iken   pi.ue    in   tin    last    lew 
d<  t.a(l«  s 

Ar^Jj    Cuiifti  riier 

Unfori  un.i ! I  i \  .  llu  re  is  one 
place  on  loe  ^i(  ix  uhich  is 
l.'i/'K'ifi^'  ItM'Ki  ir,  tiii.s  i;encral 
]iigit>-i(Mi  of  ideas.  \n  tiie 
Aliddle  East,  revenge,  non-rec- 
C'Knitior.  \eii^»eanee  .ind  blotk- 
iitli  uie  the  si.tiu"-  i^uu  in  a 
world  which  <  i  m  t  v\  ise  is  mov- 
ing av\..\  fjoii.  tio-s  ivpe  of 
action 

Mr    h.h.m  calls  this  "one  part 
<'f    the    wt.rUl    vv  liich    IS    cut     ot! 
from     the     )i'  -1(1     of     rii.ink.n<i 
The     <ihriorinaht\     v'vkHv      prt 
fctiilecf    Itself    in    !h<     r<(eril    (on 
ferenc*    of    .^r.ih   '.<  .id--    ni   C.nro 
v.her«      thesf     1(  ;i(l'  rs     t)l.it<inll> 
jl.o.ned    .itiinhilat  ion    of    Israel 


The  terrible  thing  is  that 
there  is  no  immediate  need  to 
hurry.  There  is  only  the  ad- 
monition not  to  forget;  not  to 
be   separated    from    this    obses- 


girl. 


apjiarent  1  \ 


p<.w 
h<  ad^ 
pi(.I) 


As    the    world 

erleSS,     l</oked     on       tinse 

<'f  ^tat»    f1»  ' :  1h  rated  ^  n  1  h« 

«  r    .o'ui    most    efficient     nu  ihuds 

cf    .;. creasing  li'..~t  ilii.v 

The    central    (..n(lovi.,n    «v^p.t 
l*.r>iin     firaws    from     the    <  onfer 
♦  n<  e       IS       t  \\  ,i  1       nothing;       has 
<h.tn^'e<l       -n      the       past       Jifttefi 
years      This   is   the   ki"' «'d    tiisap 
^KMntriifrn  of  Israelis      ']'h«  v    h! 
tie    «xpe({ed    fifteen    ytars    aK<^> 
t  h .1 1    at     t  f II s    J  o r H  t  u r e     i  »  I ,- 1 1 o n s 
with      th(ir      neij^hlxtrs      Wduld 
£till  be  tarried  on  at  gunpoint. 


Tonight    8:00  P.M. 
Olin-Sang 

THREE    DISCUSSION    GROUPS 

"Discrimination  in  Housing" 

Wi»K  Richord  Bonitt 
Boston  NAACP  V»<e  President 

"TKe  Negro  Revolution" 

With  Robert  E    Segal 

fmecutive  Direcfor 

JewisK  Community  Council  oS 

Metropolitan  Boston 

"TWe  Cnurch-itotc  Contlict' 

With  Steven  J    CoKen.   Attorney 

Antericon  Jewish  Conoreis 


sion    The  Arabs  look  to  the  past  j^.  ^^^  desires  of  man  which 

lor     precedents     for     optimism 


He  loses  his  teeth,  his  left   "SQup    '  j^      a 
eye,    and    his    leg— but    not    his   Lemuel   Pitkin"    (finale),    "The 


Bowl,"      "Hail, 


They  are  reassured  as  their 
leaders  tell  them  of  the  Cru- 
sades, when  Arab  perseverance 
after  100  years  finally  expelled 
the  European  invaders 

Thus,  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict is  in  deep  psychological 
motivations  and  not  in  the  in- 
cidents of  the  past  twenty 
years.  This  is  the  discouraging 
thing  for  one  can  always  hope 
to  smooth  ovi-i  uifTerences  on 
.specific  issues,  but  to  eliminate 
a  determination  as  deep  rooted 
as  the  Arabs'  is  far  mort-  diffi- 
cult. 

Is  there  hope''  Acctirding  to 
Mr  Eban.  there  is  little  chance 
for  an  easing  of  tensions  At 
Ix'st  resolvement  of  the  con- 
flict cannot  be  anythin^i  but  a 
protracted  process  "  "We  will 
live  with  Arab-Israeli  hostility 
for  a  long  lime,"  the  speaker 
■-aul 

Israeli  Defense 

The  strt)ngest   note  of  optim 

ini  r«  ner;i'(  d  h\'  Mr  Eban  was 
I  r  hi--  I  «  jt  (  1  li  Ml  <  tf  t  he  (loct  r  ine 
of  ultimate  w.ir'  lie  stion^'l\ 
asst  ruci  ttiat,  aiidough  Israel 
nia\  not  l)e  ahle  to  win  tlu- 
fr  K  nd^-hip  (»f  liei-  n-  ij^hlM»rs  sh«' 
(a!i  at  h  ,ist  ft  nd  off  tipen  war 
fa  If 

'I'tie     first     «(imn.an(i  merit     for 
sur\i\al      s.!i<l    the    Israeli    lead- 
er.   IS    th<     e\istenc«     of    a    stable 
militar\      h.ilarue        He     stressed 
tlie     imooitance     of     t.n:s     again 
and     again        Isiael     (annot.     as 
some    lia\e    said      place    anv     de 
|)<  n(ft  rut    on    exlirn.il    ((-mmi! 
iiK nts    as   a    substitute    for    mil 
itary     balance       in    on«      of     his 
mo?;t      a-tute      st;,ii  na  nts.      .Mi 
h.h.ui    s,,  ifi     \\\\\\       \V  (■    li  v(<    m    ;i 
world   v\  h<  rt     the    n.nr-.    stiingth 
you     ha\e      tilt     hss    po\^  ei     von 
have         ri.(    t  :iormc)us  p«)u,er   <  f 
the  big  coiinlne.<-   renders  them 
immobile  when    it    kuim-^   d(*wn 
to  hiasir   js-sik  t; 

Mr     l-.'o.ui,  former    hsraeli  dt  1- 
«  gat«     to   the   U.   N.,   said  of   ttu.s 
h()d\,      'Ifiire  is  ;i   great   \aeuuin 
1  h.<  r(        The     gr*  at     \h<\\  rrs     ar  < 
m   .1   mut  u.d   d<  ad  lock  " 

The  re  (  .:  n  Ive  no  sn  l,-.t  1 1  ute 
fi  T  lo(  :1  rm  I  !lar>  hahirx  t  and 
,M  r  F.hari  sjieakini;  as  ,i  iru'- 
p<'hli(al  re'ihst,  ad\,'-<<i  (.tntr 
small  si  ,1  tf  s  not  to  d*  pend  on 
out  s  1(1,     J,,  ,w  nw.   f , ,,    vccij  fit  \ 


Hopes  for   Peace 

Trii.^  lUas  rwa  ^^\'zzT.  tli.ii  IS 
rae!  hi.s  gjven  up  hope  of  find 
ing  other  ni<  .ms  for  peace  In 
fa(  t,  Mr  Elian  reali/es  tliat  it  is 
only  by  rum  militar,\  means 
that  a  real  peace  may  l)e 
ailue\(rl  in  th(  not  too  distant 
futiirt  .>orne     methods     cited 

v^»r<  1  I  To  press  for  an  in 
cr(as<  in  the  Great  Pow«  rs  de- 
tf  ricncf  to  aggre.s.'^ion  2)  To 
concentrate  on  d  e  v  e  1  .-  p  i  u  g 
i>roader  relations  with  other 
(oiin'rifs  .'^  )  To  prove  h>  her 
progress  tliat  pcice  will  i>e  of 
benefit    to    tlu     Mid(fl«     Y.a'-\  . 

Ho\ve\  »  r  these  lat'er  mras 
ures  seern  to  pale  into  insig- 
rofi.irue  ;ri  th(  fac(  of  ttu  ^ires 
(lit  det(  rnunation  «>f  the  Arabv 
Mr  Ehan  must  liave  r«,'.!i/»,d 
this  also  as  he  comnu  nt(  d  that. 
"A  p«a(eful  future  is  (uir  vis- 
um, hut  none  of  this  js  hkf  1> 
to  .)fT(  (  t  tlu  Aral)  n^inds  in  the- 
lo»  es«  eal)I(    future 

Israel!    Israel' 

Ahha  F^han's  sjh  ((  h  leaves  a 
lyitter  taste  in  the  mouth  of  one 
who  o  \  dally  Cfinrerru-d  vvith 
the  juturf  of  Israel  The  fur- 
luit     i>ainled    is    one    »>f    p«  s^i- 


purily  of  soul.  He  is  bereft  of  American  Way,"  "A  Cool  Mil- 
it  enforces.  One  is  used  to,  per^  ^j^  mother  and  his  fiancee,  his  '!«";','  »"<!  "^ost  of  all  "Coali- 
haps,  applying  this  to  the  great  ^  l,  i  ir  tion"  were  really  enjoyable  and 
industrial  complexes  of  the  h«^'-*>t's  and  his  hopes  Even  in  ^,^^y  dever.  They  should  pro- 
East  and  the  West  But  what  his  death,  he  is  raised  as  the  bably  be  adapted  to  soine  other 
about  IsraeP  Here  is  a  country  martyr  symbol  for  the  National  play, 
which    requires    military    serv-    Revolutionary    Party    which    he  The  Acting 

had  rejected    He  may  have  lost  The    acting    to<j    was    spotty, 

his  faith  and  his  life,  but  to  us  ranging    from    superb    to    mid- 

his  honor  remains'  Yecch.  dling.  Without  a  doubt,  highest 

The  book  was  the   product  of  fwrn/r''^  V'^'h'^V^'''  ^""V '  .'''''^* 

.^      .,                            .   *;  Ooerfler,     and     Gene     Epstein. 

the   Depression,  and   depression  vvho   performed   their   excellent 

IS  the  product  of  the   book     Its  parts     in     a     wholly     excellent 

numor  is  essentially  either  mor-  manner.       As       the       Salvation 

bid  or  tasteless;  it  is  a  work   of  Army's    Tempest    Storm,    Tyne 

stant     source    of    conversation,    .-vnicism    bittf-rnt^ss   dpf»-it    :.nrl  ^'■"V"^  ""^  a    magnificent  solo, 

debate   and    communications    is    Y"'^'.""";,   '^^' 7''**^' T^'^^'  ^"^  while  Epstein  brought  down  the 

despair    It  is  also  not  a  drama-  house  (and  Ullman  doesn't  have 

tic    work    in    its   structure,    and  much  of  a  life  expectancy )  with 

that   IS   manifested   in   the   sket-  ^^^  convincing  portrayal  of  the 
clmiess    and    looseness    of    Plot 
kin  s   play.    The 
tually   only 


ice  of  aH  its  popol^tion;  whose 
farmers  go  out  to  their  fields 
in  armored  tractors;  where 
boys  who  ordinarily  would 
have  been  teachers,  writers,  or 
artists  become  career  offict-rs  in 
a  combat-ready  army,  where 
the  whole  countiy  is  pt  rma- 
nently  poised  on  the  verge  of 
mobilization;     where     the     con- 


war. 

And  all  this  in  a  land  whose 
citizens  by   virtue  of  their  edii 
cation      and      intelligence      art 
capable  of  achieving  the  iieighls 
(tf  human  civilization. 


The  Jazi  Concert 

presenting  pianist  Cecil 
Toylor,  which  wos  con- 
ceiled  yesterday,  wiil  be 
held  April  11. 


Peace  Group  Meeting 

TONITE 

Sherman  Club  Lounge 
7  P.M. 


scenes  are  ac- 
a  succession  of  vi- 
gnettes, from  the  jail  sceru'  to 
th«  s<rne  in  Wu  Fong's  Bol- 
dello  cum  l.aundlee,  which  are 
onl\  most  (piestiona  lily  essen- 
li.il  to   t  ne  j>l()t. 

Plotkin's   Script 

Tlu  script  t<y  Joel  IMotkm  is 
oh\  lously  the  result  of  a  serious 
la(  k  of  self  criticism  In  its 
go(Kl  scene.s^  ironically  those 
hast  connecttKl  with  the  play 
itst  If — the  work  is  superb  Wu 
Fong's;  the  con  artist,  queer, 
and  whore,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Finale,  a.nd  the  p-ri.sori 
sceiu-'-  In  Its  had  .Mines  ru)t 
ably   the  mining  camp,  the  Ver- 

ro'>ot     scrne      ;out     Itie     U.ve     oiw- 

sodes — llie  [ilay  stank  Plotkin 
(>V')viousl\-  nas  talent  as  ;i  writer. 
his  g(M)d  \\ork  IS  exiellent  He 
might  do  w  ell  to  .!(  (|uire  s(  -me 
-<  If  discipliru'  and  the  al  ilH\ 
to  look  dispassionatel\  ;,t  his 
w  orks  It  nuist  he  adde(i  that  the 
h..d  -ictions  VKcre  th.  f.mlt  not 
•"'!:•    of  the  script.  Tlit2>t  j^toe.-. 


Slii<l<'iil  Council  Siiiiiniarv 


((sn.mittei  hn^  K^-f^; 
tlu  administration 
<>!'     fresh'TUTi     h 

I! 


The  meeting  was  <;illed  to 
order  ;il  7  25  on  '.  >>  -.'  i  ,>-  d  ;i  y, 
March    lf>,    t)\    Stevi  n    M'.rc.. 

1    Horsi.Nc; 

Mora  announced  that  the  new 
'nousing  plan  w'nich  had  be<n 
d»(   ided     by     the    environment 

accept.*!  --y 
Segregat  ie>n 
s  larg«  Iv  laen 
alxdishcvi  and  all  {pia<ls  will 
remain  <  (.♦•d  K.ist  Quad  u  ill 
remain  an  ut){)er  ehessnien  (juad 
whereas  North  will  be  com- 
pletely integrated  Hamilton 
will  ha\«'  two  freshrnan  «lorms 
.uid  till » (   upperelassmcn  dorrns 

2  ALLCK'ATIONS: 

a     MOCK    CONVENTION 

Oav  id  Ftoston  r  e  p  (;  r  t  »  d    to 

f  o  u  n  c  I  I    that    the   convention 

would   need  an   additional   alio 

cation  of  $400     This  was  passe<l 

^■'b^SCH^IALIST   CH/B 

Bill   Burns  asked  C<uinril  for 
$150  *{)  pay  for  speakers  which 
the  ( lub  s  p  o  n  s  o  r  s     This  was 
alsr)   passed   by  Council, 
c     SNCC 

J^ter  Rothstein  was  allocnfed 
$30  to  help  pay  for  his  trip  to 
Atlanta.  Cia  .  where  he  will 
oartuipate  in  a  SNCC  national 
{(inference  Wlien  he  reimn-., 
he  will  report  on  the  confer- 
erae   to   the  student    union 

3  COMMITTEE   REPORTS: 

a     HANDBOOK    COMMIT 
iEE; 


Jo«  I  Stein  presented  his  rcc- 

nnunendations  for  n«  xt  year  s 
haruihook  First,  he  suggested 
that  there  be  two  ciivismus  to 
the  committe*'.  on«  would  b< 
a  l)andlK)ok  (omrmttof  and  the 
other,     a    d;r«<t«.rv    r.^ 

►<   I  r  f-  »  h  .  •  r-  rn  ,  ;  r  <  '  ♦  K  «  ,  »•  ,  .        .V 

...  >■.,,(  .^  I   H  <  n   n  1  I   )( 

fuo  directories,   one     to    he   di- 
trihuted    on    t  h  e    first    ff  a  y    of 
school    with    the    tentative    cam 
pus     addresses    and     telephion- 
numbers,     another,     to    be    dis 
trd)uted   about    six    weeks    later 
with  a   more  complete  and  per 
manent    listing     This  would   in 
(hide    students,    faculty,    and 
graduate  students:    in   addition 
h< 


jailbird  Gwinnet,  and  the 
Que*^r  DtK'rfler  did  a  fully 
professional  job  with  the  con 
man,  and  in  his  roie  as  Chief 
Riiven.  he  save<i  those  scen<'s 

Joei  Plotkin  did  admirably 
in  a  vari<t>  of  roles,  re(piiring 
a  divtrsity  of  talents,  arul  l^iriy 
Hubmstein.  although  somewliat 
melodramatic,  added  spark  lo 
his  stfuts.  placing  I'ru  roie  of 
Wu  P'ong  the  Whorernaster  to 
the  hilt  Ann  St<rnlK'rg  did 
much  i)etter  I  am  afraid  as  a 
whore  than  as  a  grandmotherly 
type  but  siie  did  do  well  a.*-  the 
whore  The  three  lead  roles 
wfre  severely  hamp<'red  by 
their  dialogue  and  unfortunate- 
ly it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
transctnd  a  p<K)r  .s<r)pt  Judy 
AlU  II  as  Bt  tsy  Prail  could  have 

V\<.<..>        r>^;.»-<.       >><  ,r^  \  '  I  >  >  r.  I  irt  (f        fWirVlJlf^C 
.-XV,,        ...»,..  V    .  .  .  p,        ,.,...£.,„, 

hut  there  was  not  much  (iiiruri- 
s;or-.  tr.  hi  CI  p;,it  It  i:-  thu.-  same 
I.ick  of  dinu'nsion  so  humorous 
I'l  the  minor  characters,  vvhic-h 
dc  strove  ci  the  m.iuu"  ones  and 
h  rough  t  the  pla>  down  in  ban  a 
ii1.\  Chris  Hohm.mn  was  h-ardly 
his  best  as  the  Fisenhowc  r- 
iurrud  into  I'.e-i  isl  ex  Pr«s|- 
d«  lit  Shag  poke  vVnipplr,  but 
then  VVhipf)le  can  hardl.v  t>e 
Pl'itkin  at  hi^  t..  st  «  !th«r"  Tlie 
most  seriouslv  hu  king  role 
hov\»  \<'r,  was  th.it  of  Lemuel 
Pitkin,  t  h  e  m  a  i  n  (  haracter. 
Pla>»d  h>  Jon  llofTnian  the 
yyr\  showed  little  depti).  an<l 
\erv  little  of  tli.i!  was  really  \\\% 
fault  }le  was  nevi  r  allowed  to 
"■tc^p  being  tile  cduntry  biimj)- 
kin.  the  Canduh  of  the  N«  w 
World,     and     though     h«'     lacked 


''       a    certain   stage    preserue     ir 


nis!    act.    ne 
the    second 


1  mprox  e<i    \  .4-1 


the 

1  y    III 


Dirfdion 

Steplun  Wangli  s  dire-^tion 
was  on  the  whole  as  niuch  a.s 
eovild  be  exp<'<  ted  when  his  in- 
herently unsiitisfac  tory  script  \% 
taken  into  account  Although  he 
might  well  bav-e  called  a  few 
more  rehearsals.  h<'  cast  and 
proposed  a  catalogue  of  the    ."^taged  the  play  well,  and  did  .in 


'reshmen   and    t  "  a  n  s  f  <   r   stu 
dents'  pictures      Stein  also  sug 
gested    that     the    handbook     be 
divided    into    a    Student     Infor 
mat  ion    section   and   an    Admin- 
istration   Information    section 

b     F  F  E  S  11  M  A  N  OR  1 ENT  A 
TION  WEEK 

Steve   Schwa,"  t/    recomnu  nd 
eel    that    the    cemimittee     be    en 
large-d     since    there     will     be-    a 
longer   program   next    ye;ir      He> 
also  suggested  that  the  commit- 
tee extend   its  program   further 
mto  the  school  year 
4    CLUB    PROGRAM 

The  clubs  were  divieleei  into 
seven  groups,  eae  h  eif  which 
was  assigned  h  sup<  r\  ..seu  v 
Council  memy>er 

The    meeting    was    adjourned 
at   10  10. 


altoee-ther  satisfaetory  job.  as 
did  Marion  Segal  on  the  choreo- 
graphy Dick  Forman  and  his 
cre'w  did  a  fine  job  on  the  light- 
ing The  sets  werr  e)f  Bre'chtian 
dimension,  "simple,  but  pure" 
in  the  words  of  the  play  itself, 
.'■nd  plaudits  he-re  go  to  Brad 
Solomon 

Nonetheless,  unless  broader 
interest  is  taken  in  thfse  pro- 
ductions Hi  Charlie"  risks  be- 
coming Goodbye  -  rolumhu"?. 
This  campus  can  produce  a  first- 
rate  we.rk,  if  there  is  broader 
support  It  might  nlse/  be  wise 
to  consideT  running  the  per- 
formance itself  early  in  the 
school  year.  ^'^^  that  it  noes  not 
conflict  with  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van which  drains  much  of  the 
available    talent. 


Art 


Rose  in  Bloom 


Paul  Soiman 


Many  of  the  small  colleges  in  the  New  England  area  have  fine  art  collections. 
Smith  and  Wellesley  are  notable,  and  Harvard  has  the  famous  Fogg  Museum.  Brandeis, 
as  of  1961,  has  had  the  Rose  Art  Museum  and,  ir.  keeping  with  the  school's  past  image 
of  being  in  the  avant  garde  of  American  education,  the  Rose  is  a  showplace  of  the  most 
modern  trends  in  American  art.  1  will  discuss  what  I  feel  to  be  the  implications  of  this 
later.  But  first,  some  introduction  to  the  Rose  is  in  order. 

The  museum  is  located  just 

past  Ridgewood  and  the  new  display  on  the  main  floor  while  overemphasis,  Brandeis  is  still 
fiT:*  *;"°j^*'  °"  ^l^  "1«»"  /oad  the  basen.ent  features  the  work  in  the  vanguard  of  American 
tnat  leads  past  the  chapels  to  of  a  turn-of-the-century  pho-  art,  one  might  insist.  Perhaps 
r^orth  and  beyond.  It  is  a  rather  tographer.  Currier.  Just  over  is  But  the  more  I  think  about  it 
simple,  one -story,  glass -faced  the  perennial  parading  of  the  the  less  importance  I  see  in  be- 
siruciure.  it  \^  open  from   one   permanent  collection  with  new   ing  in  the  forefront.  Only  one 

acquisitions,  foremost  of  which   course  at  Brandeis  is  primarily 

is   a    Daumier   painting,    "The  concerned    with   "American 

Bathers."  Besides  the  Daumier, 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  a 

small  interior  of  Edouard  'Vuil- 

lard,   a   painting  of   the  Italian 

17lh     century     by     Bernardino 

Strozzi   and   a   series  of  loaned 

Henri    Rousseau's.    The    show 
may    be   one    of    the   only  proved   what  everyone  al- 

Howeyer,    I    doubt    it.    ready  knew — that  Brandeis  has   York  Times  once  suggested  that 
historical    orientation   a   limited  and  young  collection    what    the    present    dictators    of 


until  five  every  day  of  the 
week,  save  that  week  just  about 
once  a  month  when  the  muse- 
um hangs  a  new  show.  This 
part  of  the  introduction  may 
seem  unnecessarily  basic  but 
dtudent  "patronage"  is  quite 
an  ignorance  of  this 
if    somewhat    limittKi, 


low   and 
regular, 
schedule 
reasons. 
A    more 


painting  and  sculpture  since 
1945."  Might  it  not  be  better  to 
try  to  coordinate  visual  with 
the  intellectual  rather  than 
"complement'  the  curriculum 
so  disproportionately?  But 
there  may  be  deeper  implica- 
tions. John  Canaday  of  the  New 


would  probably  interest  a  great   with  gaps  almost  everywhere  in    taste    dee 


many  more  students.  The  Ren- 
aissance show  organized  by 
Professor  Creighton  Gilbert  last 
year  was  well  attended  by  stu- 
dents,   at    least    from    what    I 


m    to    be    avant-garde 


art  produced  before  World  War    may   be  just   the   opposite.   For 


II 


Ros«    Reflects    Brandeis 

One    question    has    remained 


particularly   high  on   it.   But  it 
was  a  most  difficult  show  to  gel 


drawn  from  the  museum's  rela- 
tion to  the  university?  Can  any 


together   and   prepare.   And,   of   similarities  be  seen  in  the  poli 


course,  it  is  easier  to  get  hold 
of  contemporary  works  of  art 
than  those  of  the  established 
masters. 

Pop  Art  Pops  Vp 

The   Rose   has   from    1200    to 

1500      works     of     "respectable 

quality."    It    has    no    purchase 

fund,  so  all  additions  are  in  the 

way    of    individual    gifts     I^st 

year    about    $50,000    was    en 

trusted    to    the    museum  s    cura- 
tor,   Sam    Hunter,    for    tlu    pur 
chase  of  avant  garde    Anuncan 
works  of  art.  Among  the    works 

were  seven  which  can  be  strictly 
classified  as  "Pop  art  '  Estab- 
lished abstract  expressionists 
such  as  Adolph  Cjottlieb,  Sam 
Francis,  and  Clifford  Still  were- 
represented  Twenty  one  works 
were  bought  and  exhibited  as 
the  Geverlz  Mnuchin  collection 
A  speaker  was  brouglit  to  si^xak 
on  the  Pop  aspects  of  the  exhi- 
bition and  late'  last  year  there- 
was  a  colloquium  on  Pop  af't. 
This  year  a  snow  wholly  de- 
voted to  Pop  art  ran  t  h  i  e  e- 
wetks  under  the  somewl.at  load 
ed  title,  "Six  painters  and  llu 
oljject  "  The'  tone  c»f  thi.^  pliia'-c 
reminds  me  of  a  s  b  <^  w  the 
Modern  Museum  put  on  la^-t 
year  of  "repre-se'iUat  lonal  Anu  r 
ic-an  art  '  Their  attitude  was 
that  of  rediscovering  obj"'-'t! '.  v 
art  But  while  the  Mculern  was 
patronizing,  the  Rose*,  to  my 
mind,  was  just  a  l)it  pre'sump- 
tuous  The  difference  of  ap- 
pre>ach  p)re)bably  lies  in  re  lativc 
power,  however  In  a  show  of 
American  drawings  prepare<i 
for  the  spring  there  !<>  a  faint 
Pop   flavor  " 

Tliere  will  tx>  se\e  n  ehanges 
of  shows  this  year  Hight  ru)vv 
a  17th  and  18th  century  collec- 
tion Ol  paimings  ire)m  tin  ITni- 
\' c r r i t ^'    of    N ■  > t  r e    I ^ n  r?^  c    "•■    ' t 


cies  of  both?  I  have  come  to 
several  tentative  conclusions. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Ro.se  is  built  somewhat  in 
Brandeis'  own  image.  It  is  ap- 
parently forward  -  looking  in 
tune  with  "modern  times."  11 
even,  at  times,  seems  to  sneer 
at  those  clinging  remnants  of 
ivy  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
that  bastion  of  anachronism. 
The'  Castle'  Tlu'  curator,  Mr 
Hunter,  is  a  champion  of  the' 
ahstrae-t  and  Pe/p  American 
moderns,  althou^'h.   (1   am  told,) 

"    ma- 
tins 


he   also   organi/.e.J   tlie    first 
jor     Poussin    e'xhii)ition    in 


^3  VekA  A  V« 


has  never  se-e'n  the  inside-  t)f  t he- 
Rose  Art  Muse'um  Instead,  the 
one'  rna.i  shows  we  see-  are  re- 
IrosjM'ctives  of  the  uorks  of 
Franz  Kline.  James  Broejks,  and 
Hans  Hoffman  T  h  i  s  can  t)e- 
greatly  attnbute-d  tt)  lack  of 
drawing  i)ower,  t  h  e'  Mode-rn 
Museum  and  the  Guggenheim 
distribute  shows  and  we  take 
what  we'  c-an  ^e-t  But  in  an  edu 
rational  institution  of  this  kind 
It  se-ems  tiiat  we  s  h  o  u  1  d  h^' 
a\<eile<j  of  as  nuich  pe-rsjM'et  iv  e- 
as  {><>ssible-  before  the*  presc  nt 
.^  foisted  up<'n  us  so  hea\ilv 
Win 
deal 

ticn  it  sec  ins  to  tunc  been  un- 
dul>'  stresse-d  here  in  th.it  it 
h.is  pla\  e-d  a  lai  ^e  rule  in  c  'iif 
ar:d  been  th?  h.asis  t:f  ar;<'ttur 
of  th»-  past  SIX  («r  sc  v  (  ii  exiubi- 
tions  at  F-irandeis  It  was  also 
the  topic  of  the  last  tollocjuium 
held     here'      and    !he    sui^ieet     e»f 

art     ieeture-s 
le  Pop  nu)\e' 
much    m    the 
li  a  •-  *   d     on 


e  Pop  ,ii  t   IS  ojtt  n  to  ,1  ^'c  at 
of    soeicdoj^ica  1    inteiprc  la 


OSes 
ho 


one    i.f    four    1' 
tills  y  e-ai     The-  w 
inent    se  e-ins    to    he 
nature-     of     a     fad 


Catch      I  euphe-nnst  ical  iy    calleel 
kitsch)      images     and     tricky 


exe-eut  ic»n, 
ar^uinK     T 


de-fende-d    hy    tru  k\ 
he*    emphasi*-    he  re      is 


in  setting  such  a  decisive  trend 
aren't  the  Modern  Museum,  the 
Guggenheim,  the  Art  News, 
and  most  of  the  other  major 
aesTheiic  powers- ihat-be  aciing 
much  a«!  th#»  now  infamous  and 
universally  scorned  French  Sa- 
lon did  a  century  ago?  Can't  a 
parallel  be  drawn  between  the 
condescension  of  Napoleon  III 
in  granting  the  Salon  des  Re- 
fuses and  the  recent  representa- 
tional show  at  the  Modern 
Museum'' 

Strictly    Kosher    Art 

If  so,  a  numlH'r  of  interest- 
ing thoughts  CK-cur  For  if  the 
abstract  expessu)nists  are  really 
the  Academy,  with  F'op  art  to 
serve-  as  a  foil  against  those* 
who  ar).:ue'  the'  ebsapiu-arence  of 

the       "figure,"      tlien      the-      wlM»le- 

so-calle'd    \anguard    ccutu-s    into 
ejucstion.     And     if    the-    museum 
vtiii  In    .s«  til   ris  H  eiirefl  cultural 
reflection  of  the-  .se  lu>cd   (Hunter 
was  probably  picke'd  iMH'ause  of 
his     asscM'iation     with     mode'rn 
art)      then      the       vanguard      in 
whuh    Braiuic-is    stands    is    also 
a    rathe-r    dut)ious    one-     In    light 
of  re'ce-nt   events  here  this  takes 
on    added    significance     The're 
may    well    he    a    re-lat  ion."- h:p    (if 
onlv    ide'ologieal  )   hM-tv^e'en  those 
"[)ressures'     (so  ohv  lously  finan 
cial)     which     l)r      Sachar    spoke 
of     ii)     ins     o|)rn-<li»or     h'.ill    and 
the     e-eciruunic     corru-rst  one-s     of 
IIK -de  m     .American     art       Seen 
fri'in    an    onlv     sh^hllv     elevated 
po:nt     of     V  If  vv,     the     s  t  e-  p     Or 
Sa'h.ir  ha-  taken  seetris  a  re-tro 
grc  ss,\c  (iru      p.irtu  wlarlv    m  the 
lijiht    of    ia'^t    >  ear's    off  campus 
restriction--      Re  1 1  o^rc  ssi  v  "    tc)o 
.'^eems     tht      Rose's     '-tcp.pin^     ;r. 
line      With      th»-      Modern      anrl 
otlu  r^.    ca^tint'    only    oc-casionai 
glance  ^   at    the-   rich  arul   "e^iuca 
tional"    pa^t    of    the-    history    of 
art    Only  one  of  the-  nine-  shows 
this    >ear    coruc  nt  r.dcs    c>n    pre' 
liOth     century     work     an<l    one- 
fort  hccrioriK'  c  xhihition.    'RcH'ent 
.^merl(an   S>  na^'ogue-    .Arc"hitec 
lure."     IS    so    clearly    a    cate'reti 
affair    th.it     it--    iir.plicat .<m"i>    ile; 
not   even   Ixar  discussic)n    Sonu- 
mean     must     ne     louru: 


CM  ■  I  V\  t   t    1  1 
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h     an    i\v    and    sterihtv 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.) 

Opposite  Woltham  Super  Market 


TW9-23 


•  !• 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  fARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  •  FABERCE  -  lANVIN  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKING       FREE  DELIVERY       HALLMARK  CARDS 
Special  Courtesy  To  Brandeis  Students  and  Faculty 
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Let's  Go! 


AFATHY  CLUB  MEETING 
SOON  (MATBE) 

Anyone  who  is  not  interected 
in  becoming  a  member  of  the 
BiMiM2t;;i>  AymXty  Ciuu,  please 
sign  up  at  Mailman  Hall  this 
week.  All  others  will  be  as- 
sumed to  be  mennbers. 

Apathy  Club  President  Cas- 
per Milthictoast  has  decided  to 
call  this  meeting  to  discuss  the 
activities  of  the  1962-3  academ- 
ic year.  At  the  meeting  there 
will  be  a  decision  as  to  what 
social  functions  will  not  be 
planned. 

Mr.  M.lthictoast  also  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  stu- 
dents should  passively  oppose 
any  plans  that  the  administra- 
tion has  in  the  future.  "The 
way  to  act  is  simple,"  he  said. 
"Sit  around  and  gripe!"  There 
are  many  more  things  that  the 
club  sits  for,  he  explained,  but 
he  refused  to  exert  himself  to 
detail  them. 

Any  notices  of  possible  meet- 
ingf  will  not  be  posted,  as  no 
one  wishes  to  type  them  up  or 
to  distribute  them  A  nyonc 
showing  this  initiative  will  bo 
expelled  from  the  club  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution 
(The  president  has  sole  authori- 
ty on  expulsion   matters  ) 


THE  RUSTY 


OF  THE 


Junior  Year 
in 
New  Yorl( 


Hn  unusual  one-year     S 
college  propdm. 


COITN'CIL   NOTICE 

Committees  and  committee 
chairmen  will  be  discussed 
at  Wednesday's  Council 
meeting.  Students  who  wish 
to  be  considered  for  a  chair- 
manship should  notify  a 
Council  member  before 
Wednesday  evening. 
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brochtjre  JY-4 


Junior  Year  Prof  ram 
Washinfton  Sqyare 

College 

New  York  University 

NewYork3.N.Y. 
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LESTER  EARL  , 

FLATT        &    SCRUGGS 

ond  THE   FOGGY   MOUNTAIN   BOYS 


*    SCRUGGS 


^.Mm4.-  i" 


GRANDPA  JONES 


SAT.,  APRIL  4,  8:30  P.M.-JORDAN  HAU 


•Mtt    Jtc****     14  00,   i2i,  iM,   2  iC 


BRANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    fruly     fine     re«(touront     in     Wolfham 

hos  now   been   ENLARGED  ond   MODERNIZED 

for    your   added    pleasure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around   the   corner    from  Grovrr    Cf<'rnn) 

TW   4-4010 

Open  6  A.M.  -7:30  P.M. 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make   reservations   for 
them   at   the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Woitham 

Route   128 —  -Kits  48  and  48c  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS   FOR    SPORTS   TEAMS 

Sonquet  ond  Function  Fociliti«s  for  Up  fo  1  50  P«>r«o»f« 

For  the  Finest  w/ining  Root  Acfowmoclotiont  —  Cocktails 

Ftoturing  Rtb  Room  Roost  Beef  ond  Succulent  Maine  Lobster 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Coll   TWinbrook   9  8700 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


llidiriiloiift 
Ruling 

The  cauclusions  that  people 
can  derive  from  facts  are  Ire- 
quently  quite  odd.  Granted 
that  large  number*  of  atudents 
are  violating  existing  open 
house  rules  What  is  the  pro- 
posed remedy-'  To  make  the 
rules  stricter  This  Is  hardly 
the  solution  to  the  situation  It 
just  means  that  if  behavior  re- 
mains the  same  —  and  there  it 
no  reason  to  assume  that  chang- 
ing laws  which  are  already  ig- 
n<  red  will  change  bohavior  — 
there  w'll  be  more  violations 
The  way  to  prevent  violations 
IS  to  enforce  the  rules,  and  this 
v\(»uld  l>e  easier  with  the  exist- 
in  "j  rules 

This,  however,  ignores  a  very 
iii>I>,)rtarii  fdri  That  is  that 
lar^^e  nutubv'rs  of  pi-ople  don't 
violate  a  rule  if  the  rule  makes 
sense  If  a  rule  is  extensively 
Violated,  either  something  is 
V,  r  .iu4  v\  ith  the  rule  or  all  those 
pe(.ple  are  evil,  ii^norant.  what- 
have  you  Shall  v.e  be  chanty 
able  to  the  adtnissions  otViee^ 
What  alK>ul  open  house  rules'' 
]^i,  Ihey  really  iMve  anything 
ij\  liii  with  sex' 

Admmistratt)rs  are  fond  ol 
Baying  to  students,  as  an  eX 
cuse  for  curfews  and  open 
house  regulations,  "If  you  can't 
do  it  by  \2i)()  you  cant  do  it 
by  12  30  '  Does  it  ever  occur 
that  there  may  be  some  truth 
to  that  statement  '  If  sex  activi 
ties  are  going  to  go  on,  these 
regulations  merely  make  it 
more  ditVuult  They  don't  jitop 
i(  Student  cleverness  is  quite 
suflicieul  to  cirrumvent  any 
rules  What  do  they  stop  The 
natural  formation  of  mixed 
groups  of    friends 

In  high  school,  in  apartments 
olT  campus,  in  after-campus 
life  one  can  always  invite  a 
^r  )up  of  friends  m  to  listen  to 
niu>ic.  to  talk,  to  dance,  to  see 
a  new  painting  poem  or  book 
These  friends  naturally  include 
people  of  lv)»h  sexes  Why 
sMouid  this  be  .>t*)pped  for  four 
years  m  ..  futile  attempt  to 
f  to  >1 1  .tie    sc\  lal    ;t(  1 1  V  i1  > 

I^ounges    and    .student    unions 
arc    !i>'    tt'.e    an><wer       Tlu'V    are 
puhlir     riois\.    Itrtje.    they    don't 
hiv.     ones   hi  h     record   collec 
l>,),)k    >helf    and    personal 
>sioiiS        ihey     .ire     unnat 
Thev     are     ineoi  A'enient 
A  ay    lo    pte^eiil    vi<»iations 
uu reason  ii>!e    r  uie    i-^    ♦■• 


way  Is  to  try  to  convince  the 
»iua«iU»  ai  its  validity  m  that 
they  won't  circumvent  all  the 
rules  the  administration  may 
design  This  is  an  intereating 
problem.  I  can  t  tell  them  how 
to  do  it.  If  they  are  Interested 
in  appearances,  as  is  more  like- 
ly, I  would  auggeat  that  a  way 
should  be  found  less  expensive 
in  its  disruption  of  normal  ao- 
cial  functions  and  its  infringe- 
ment on  personal  rights.  Bran- 
deis  is  sick  enough  as  it  is. 

Jalian  WeitaenfeM  '%l 

Farmyille,  Va. 

Proper 
Perspcrtive 

Little    more    than    one    year 
ago.   the  Justice   appeared   with 
a  frontpage  editorial  penned  by 
Its     outspoken      edilor-in-chief, 
Lawrence  Goldman  '63,  and  ap- 
propriately headed  "The  Death 
of   the   Liljeral    Tradition"    (No- 
vember 8.  1962)    In  It  Mr    Gold- 
man decried  recent  Administra- 
tion actions  Which,  at  that  time, 
included     the     censuring     of     a 
faculty  member  for  the  tone  of 
remarks     made     at     a     campus 
meeting,  a  request  by  the  Deans 
inai      siudenis      pOotponc      the 
'>cheduled  appearance  of  a  con- 
troversial speaker,  and  the   in- 
stigation of   proceedings   to   in- 
stitute  a   publications   board  at 
the  college    In  addressing  him- 
self to  BrarKleis'  liberal  reputa- 
tion, Mr   Goldman  remarked: 
Brandeis  had   always  been 
noted    for    Its    liberalism.    Its 
stttdent  body  was  liberal;  its 
faculty  was  liberal;  its  admin- 
istration  was  liberal   .  .   .  Bot 
the  Brandeis  we  speak  of  here 
la  the  Brandeis  of  the  past:  it 
is  tke   Brandeis  of  ten   years 
a^o.  of  five  years  ago.  af  last 
month.  It  is  not  the  Brandeis 
of  the  present 
Res')onse  to  this  editorial  was 
varied    but    from    the    Dean    of 
-Students'    Office    c^me    the.    bv 
then,  familiar  cry  The  editorial, 
1-,  well  as  thf*  rem«»ind'  -  of  the 
front  page    wa.s  a  d'-tortion  and 
nropat^and  t      intended     to     em 
birrasN       th.-        .Xdini  n  i>t  rit  ion 


'  in 


t! 

p  . 

Ui  al 
The 

of    an    

eliminate  th»'  in;--  mm!  to  make 
it  stricter  i»'ver  'ry  to  drive  j\ 
tn..'  .speed  li'Uil  on  N  Y  C  S  I'xll 
Pirkw  .v' 

W.-     ir  I      ;.!<  e*!     with    the    fael 
tlt.it    abM'iKinenl    nf    optTl    hou.se 
hour-  v\:l!   n  >t  present  sex,  will 
ftirth.  t     oit.i  hie    w  nil    lienuine 
B-M  i,4i     «;(    -np-     and     will     result 
in    iM.M."     n..!    fewer,    \r)!.itions 
It   will   ai-io  di.seourage  prospec- 
tive    sluderit.s     with     any     indi 
Viduality      I    li-e  idy  ha\e  t^ravi 
reser\'atio'is    (i>..iit   re;  <»tiu;i<'nd 
ing    Brandeis    i.>    anyone      The 
administra'i.n     is     interested 
either  I'i  f  )st    riiu<  a  moial  (  ode 
or  in  ap;.'«-a:  iri-4   io   iMst.-r   it      If 
the    former,   then    th.      i.»fci  <  al 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


del.,  found  at  few  other  InsU- 
tutions.  But  it  is  a  fanny  type 
of    freedom;    a    patrrn«ii»U« 
sort.  For,  wbeo  the  newspap- 
er ahouts  too  londly,  we  bear 
of  a  publications  board;  when 
tbe  younf  men  qnletly  request 
permfawion    bonra,    we    bear 
about    the    diffleultiea    with 
Jewish  mothers;  when  a  pro- 
fessor  critieiies   too   sharply, 
we  hear  of  'higher'  pressures 
and  obSigratlona.  I  have  a  cer- 
tain feellnf  that  we  are  fflven 
tbe    freedonn    with    wHIch    to 
play  a  same.  When  tbe  fcoinr 
feta  a  little  too  rouKh.  a  set 
of  irround  rules  miraculously 
appears. 
This    letter   was   not    written 
in  order  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals  to   gloat  over  the   pro- 
phetic wisdom  they   showed.   It 
was  not   written   to  supply   the 
newspaper    with    critical    com- 
mentary   renardint?    University 
decisionmakers     It    was    writ- 
ten to  plead  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, once  again,   to  bring  to 
a  halt  a   chain  of  events  it  has 
initiated   which   is  radically   al- 
tering the  nature  of  the  Univer- 
sity—and  clcarlv    adver«elv.    It 
was  written  to  offer  to  Univer- 
sity  officials   a   view   seen   from 
an      alumnus'      persot^ctive      by 
which   to  convince  them  of  the 
sincerity    and   honorable   inten- 
tions of  their  student  critics 

Donald  A.  Newman  '63 


n-a-,  !    M'!te,r.  Sacks  calmly  \n- 
dic^^'^H     that     this     was    simnlv 
further      evidence      f>f       gutter' 
lournalism   and  was  symplorna 
tie   of   a    nerverted    student    nil- 
'ure       WhiK"     v;i)j.akink/     to     this 
uriter     individu  illv     tlu-     Dean 
a-<k«'d       in      rhetori'- »I      fa-^hlon 
wir>    it  w  i.-.  that  studenU  v*.  tto  as 
fr-.-'riicn      SI  If  )r>nrt  <'d       -etnioiis- 
tfation      noi'cies      reached      the 
deofhs  nl  skenti'Msm    -^nd   an'*» 
pn"i<rn    tr,v*.-»rd    T'niver<;itv    nffi^ 
ri'als     bv     tti.'ir     l,i>t      yir       The 
ari>\Aer       ihe      iK'an     added     as 
N'ln-dU'    could   \yo    i^'ributed    in 

iTL'e      me'isure       to     the      '.tttnoS- 

pher-e'      wh.ic^i      p«rnie  ited      the 
eamt>o^   and    Mr     S  h  ks   plinried 
to  r'tmbat  this  ill   l)V  a  nuhlirn 
tions   f>oqrd   and    an   exclusively 

f  r<'s'i  rTi  1  n    (]  n  eiraofcjle. 

1  ■■'fort  on  it  els  ,  however, 
itid'J'mi?  by  r»K'ent  action??  takt-n 
bv  the  Ai'iiinistrat  ii>n  and  l)y 
th.'  rr>arfions  of  the  .student 
!4't«i\     It    (in    s,)fi!\     ill'    said    ttrit 


Kint(er 
WarbleM 

i%l(ain 

At  a  recent  "Brand'^is  Eve- 
ning" in  New  Jersey.  Mr  Fm- 
manuel  Gilt>ert.  Associate  Di- 
rector of  University  Planning 
and  Development  declared  to 
a  group  of  alunmi  that  many 
eluinge:*  have  occurred  at  Bran 
deis.  but  the  essetue  of  the 
University  ft-oiains  conr.tanl 
In  lii<ht  of  tlie  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks  (and  of  the  past 
year  )  it  seems,  at  least  to  this 
ahHTinu.s,  tlwt  Mr  GiUwrt  is 
no*    oiil\'   v.'ior^.j^,   t>ut    that   he    is 


'^ustors 

c  1  I  iHi^n  t 


V.  ;1!    not    al'-"!^  <•'    Mr 

Tl''     cinfliet-s     •■j^vvecn 

c»r>;4lt;    '\n(\    .KiiiMnistra 


livt  ;»olicies  .md  ti>e  ensuinji 
defensive  actions  engaged  in  by 
the  s;  idents  are  less  attribnt- 
,iM>  '■«  poor  student  cultur»  or 
I  i\<  iiil(^  revolt  than  to  grnuing 
Adrrinistration  illiberali>in  Not 
on!v  are  the  policies  inr^reasint*- 
Iv  t  i.reatoninc  to  that  freedom 
nere'«'irv  to  sustain  an  arade- 
mic  rorr.munity.  but  Univi^rsity 
offirials  continue  to  emnloy  a 
Ion''  est  (b!i-h»Ml  ooliev  where+iy 
a  nfieanin^ful  dialogue  with  stu- 
dent leader^  is  never  created 
The  latest  ruckus  over  an  'open- 
door  policy'  in  room  permission 
rnnv  well  rival  the  ij!  f.ited  Bay 
of  ric»si  inv'4^i..n  ,for  its  purity 
of  purpose'  ^In  fact  this  most 
recent  step  could  leafi  many  of 
us  to  '>baru?on  '^11  fnlli  in  Mr 
John  Roehes  rn«"t  e"Mh)ur-.ly  doc- 
ument'-d  att  <rk  on  the  ronsni- 
ratoripl  ther^rv  of  history  '  Can 
one  d'  -'^ern  in  pre'-'''nt  e'*'"nt* 
elemer'-  of  hi*'*  such  a  cot^.spi- 
racy'' )  The  ')res<'n1  writer  in 
hi'-.  OS'  i\-  in  last  vcar's  Justice 
Comrn'-n't-nient  I -s- le  t>(  eivips 
pronhct  icaiiy  -  to  HofTie  palho 
tically  —  outlined  hi^  own 
theory  o;)  t!ie  University's  lib- 
I  pralisrr: 

There  in  a  freedom  at  Bran- 


misleading 

Mr     GiUx-rt    may    not    reK.ird 
the  issuer   of  privacy  and  fresh 
men    .s«'gri-gation    as    a    part    of 
the    '  f'ssence  "   of    Brandeis,    but 
I    believe    I    speak    for    many 
ahunni     v.  'n  e  n    I    ..ay    that    tlu' 
rik:ht    of    privavy    and    an    inte- 
grated   campus   Were   <>'  the   es 
sffue   for  uj>.   and   that    our   con 
tinned   support    for   the   Univer- 
sity can.  ot  Ix'  ba.sed  on   a  cem- 
inunity   which  no  longer  repre 
MMits  tliat  essence 

Brandeis.  as  a  ycning  Univer- 
sity, must  undergo  change,  and 
crises  will  develop  which  will 
threaten  its  foundations,  but 
tlie  solutions  to  these  rrises  lie 
not  in  the  further  weakening  of 
the  foundation  The  answer  is 
to  maintain  the  core  and  attack 
those  weaknesses  which  in  turn 
attack  the  core  F'reedom  is  the 
core  of  Brandeis.  and  it  must 
remain  so  i,ack  of  reNponsi 
bi«:".y  is  said  to  be  the  weak 
ness  If  there  i>  a  !aek  of  re- 
spon.sibility  on  tlie  part  of  some 
M  u 1 1 1 •  i  1 1 .■^ .  .-< 1 1 1  <  I j«  t . . r  z"" \'.' " r  IS 
not  t')  aorid^e  the  freedom  of 
all  the  student.s 

Thf  unfortunate  dope  irui- 
dent  and  Nomeeoviaby  unfortu- 
nate sexual  incident;;  of  coiirse 
are  important,  and  require 
measures  to  prevent  a  recur 
renc<'  But  again  I  submit  that 
the  Trustees  and  Administra- 
tion have  sought  the  wrong 
»^)lu»ion  It  would  l>«"  a  sad 
testimony  to  all  of  Brandeis  if 
it  could  be  said  that  a  lack  of 
student  resfK>nsibility  can  only 
be  cured  by  takmg  iway  the 
reason  for  that  responsibility 
5[r»r|  \yhst  hfis  bc6n  the  ?5senc? 
of  Brandeis^-FREEDOM  Free- 
dom at  Brandeis  for  so  long  has 
meant  living  with  all  students 
and  not  being  separated  by  class 
or  fraternities,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  freedom  meant 
tlu-  nglit  to  be  left  alone. 

I  am  saddened  at  the  recent 
events,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Tru,  tees  and  Adnunistrat  ion 
reconsider  t'ne  decisions  vi\ 
open  house  and  on  segregated 
liousmg 

William  S.  Hingtr  '%t 
President  of  tbe  Student  Union 


Alarmed 
Alumnus 

Recent  incursions  into  the 
freedom  in  the  environment  at 
Brandeis  have  set  me  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  "Brandeis 
Ideal."  The  new  rules  them- 
selves, and  the  method  of  their 
enactment  belie  any  claims  by 
the  administration  and,  through 
It,  the  trustees  of  any  real  com- 
mitment to  the  belief  in  the  re- 
sponsibility and  Intrinsic  value 
of  the  Brandeis  student  b<Mly. 
Inasmuch  as  the  majority  has 
behaved  responsibility  in  the 
past,  it  seemy  ludicrous  that  it 
should  b  penalized  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  sporadically  discov- 
ered minorities  which  will  not 
themselves  be  affected  by  what 
legal  changes  are  brought  about 
to  any   signific*.nt  extent 

The  responsibi'ity  of  Bran- 
deis students  will  not  be  in- 
crease! by  adding  limits  to 
their  rights  of  personal  privacy. 
Responsibility  is  based  on  the 
ability  to  make  right  choices, 
and  where  choice  m  certain 
areas  is  precluded,  personal 
grt)wth  in  those  area  is  stunted 
I  am  Alumni  Fund  Represen- 
tative of  my  class.  In  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  justify 
myself  to  classmates,  who  can- 
not understand  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  school.  We  are  all 
appalled:  first  of  all  at  the 
changes  in  the  rules,  but  our 
upset  is  exacerbated  by  reports 
of  the  behavior  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  promulgating  the 
ctianges  Frankly  I  cannot  see 
how  I  can  continue  to  solicit 
funds  in  good  faith  until  I  am 
presented  with  evidence  that 
the  administration  acts  in  good 
faith  for  the  Ix^nefit  for  the 
whole  university  community 

Although  the  AluiTini  do  not 
yet  constituie  a  quanlitaii vely 
significant  part  of  the  financial 
supiK)rt  of  Brandeis,  the  loss 
now.  at  an  early  stage,  of  our 
spiritual  commitment  to  t  h  e 
university  will  do  the  school 
far  more  long-run  damage  than 
may   be   immediately   apparent 

1  add  my  name  lo  the  grow- 
in;;  list  of  alumni  w  Ikj  are 
abirrned  at  t  h*>  rfrent  beliavw^r 
of  the  administration  and  who 
feel  compel U'd  to  temporarily 
withhold  financial  support  from 
the  university  and  to  broadcast 
oui  feelings  to  other  alumni 
and  members  of  the  Brandeis 
cormnuruty  to  bring  f>ur  pres- 
sure to  l>ear  on  administrators 
and  trustees  to  re\  erse  the 
tre- d   tfi   the   destruction   of   tlu- 

Brandem  ldi>al,  "  the  survival 
of  which  the  recent  {)a>l  has 
caused    us  to   despair 


treme  example  —  i.e.,  that 
Brandeis  leaves  its  students 
more  on  their  own.  (I  imagine 
that  mere  are  dilTerea;  means 
io  win  the  desired  freedoms; 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  students 
picked  themselves  up  and 
walked  out  en  masse,  when 
necessary. ) 

There  may  (and  I  only  say 
"may")  have  been  a  time  when 
Brandeis,  as  a  relatively  close- 
ly-knit institution  and  as  m 
place  different  from  other 
places,  could  give  somt  kind  ot 
direction  to  the  experience*  o€ 
its  students.  Now,  the  student 
has  to  fight  it  out  for  himself 
(as  he  always  did,  perhaps)  and 
the  best  thing  the  institution 
can  do  is  not  get  in  his  way 

And,  as  long  as  there's  a  little 
pois<m  left  in  the  pen,  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappii  letter  was  a  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  display  of 
pompousness  It  v^^as  hard  to 
tell  whether  the  exalted  pro- 
tagonists of  this  epic  were  the 
Brandeis  students  at  large  or 
the  men.lHMs  of  this  august  con- 
fraternity in  particular  It  is  not 
altogether  certain  that  if  t  h  e 
"lettered  few,  "  the  apprentice 
scholars'  (now  really)  were 
let  l(K>se  on  the  outside  world 
they'd  no  such  a  hot -shot  job  of 
things  They  might  hrst  of  all 
have  a  hard  time  making  them- 
selves understood 

Now  it  appears  that  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  as  an  organization  at 
Brandeis  could  be  one  of  twa 
things  It  could  be  a  purely 
nominal  and  scholarly  society. 
to  which  one  has  the  honor  of 
being  elected  and  after  being 
elected  to  which,  one  then  shuts 
up  Or,  it  could  play  a  certain 
role  in  university  affairs,  nota- 
bly in  questions  of  curriculum. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  it  purf>orta 
to  represent  the  student  body 
as  a  whole,  it  would  do  better 
to  talk  more  plainly  instead  of 
spurning  all  that  academic  cot- 
ton candy  Ideas  Ht>out  the  re- 
lationships Ik*' ween  rtioneymen 
and  universities,  administrators 
and  students  might  have  l>e<^n 
stated  a  lot  more  clearly  And 
the  letter  m  i  g  h  t  have  Ix'en 
(  though  this  is  getting  out  on 
a  limb  I,  ju  t  a  bit  more  ofH*n 
about  the  possible  connection 
iMtwci'ii  rnorfjj  and  sexuf*!  f»ri- 
vacy  and  intellectual  health. 
Eiut  then  a^ain,  we're  keeping 
sex  out   of  this,   aren't   we' 

Judith  R.  Shapiro  '«S 

IKTTERS 

(C<i<}f ttiued  itH  Pa<^e  7) 


Steven    P     Cohen    '63 
Columbia   Law    School 


rave  Xt-^iv 

.Since  it  has  becoiTie  the  fash- 
ion for  expatriates  to  writ  «• 
back  in  times  of  t  u  r  n;  oil,  I 
thought  I  might  do  the  san.e  1 
was  up  at  Brandeis  f^r  a  few 
ria\-^  t!)!^  past  week  aou  ^. ,  had 
the  opp.  rturuly  to  laiK  with 
several  people  about  v^h.il  .s 
going  on  lhe.se  davs 

ll  stril.es  me  tiiat  nuich  of 
what  IS  said,  e  s  ;  e  c  i  a  I  1  v  by 
alumni  who  arkjue  from  the 
standpoint  of  Brandeis'  alleged 
tradition,  is  otT  the  point  To  in- 
voke the  B  andeis  that  was  ' 
or  tlie  kind  (d  cf)mmunity  its 
student  l>ody  us;'d  to  form  is  t<. 
flog  a  dead  hor*e  It  seems  that 
Brandeis  has  pas.sed  the  point 
where  the  majority  of  students 
can  function  together  as  a  co- 
herent group  am'  the  pre.s<*nt 
ccmdition   will   only    l)e    mtensi- 

school  is  bound  to  continue  ex- 
panding There  is  no  Brandeis 
student,  there  are  simply  many 
students  who  happen  to  go  to 
Brandeis 

Therefore  it  would  .seem  use 
le.<-  to  pursue  a  policy  of  rally- 
ing students  into  a  unified  and 
interested  community  A  nv)re 
practical  t'oal  is  to  .see  to  it  that 
Brandeis.  as  ii  gr<jws  larger,  al 
least  ivcs  its  students  the  kind 
of  advantages  oHered  by  some 
of  the  lander  American  urn  .er- 
sities,  Derkeley  being  an  ex- 


CINEMA 

KEHMORE  SQ. 

Ingmar  Bergman's 
THE  SILENCE ' 

A  Shocker! 

PARK  SQ. 
CINEMA 

Exciting!       Vivid! 

Superb! 
POINT  OF  ORDER" 

Army-McCarthy  Hearings 

ESQUIRE 
CINEMA 

Bette  Davis 

in 

DEAD  RINGER" 

Also . . . 
"THE  SUITER" 
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Brandeis 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wtmA  wHh  aome  amu«enient 
•<  your  protest  march  againit 
"open  door  policies"  at  Bran- 
deis in  the  Boston  Globe  re- 
cently. It  is  not  my  intention 
to  belittle  your  actions  in  any 
it»y,  but  I  wouUI  like  to  in- 
form  you  of  life  ai  BraiMtek 
back  Ui  the  dark  ages  of  1954- 
W. 

Back  in  those  days,  there 
were  no  visitinf  hours  at  all 
Jor  anyone.  Girls  were  never 
allowed  in  boys'  rooms  —  in 
fact  women  students  were 
ashed  to  refrain  from  nasainf 
through  male  courtyards  after 
dlark.  Appar«itly  tbe  Univer- 
sity could  not  afford  s  h  s  d  e  s 
then.  Incidentally,  the  male 
quadrangle  consisted  of  Ridge- 
wood  and  part  of  tbe  Castle. 

Boys  were  allowed  in  girls' 
rooms  one  Sunday  afternoon  a 
month  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  f)ve  with  lights  on  and 
doors  open,  and  these  rules 
were  enforced!  I  remember  the 
house  mothcT  patrolling  the 
corridors! 

The  only  meeting  places  for 
students  were  the  Student 
Union  lounge  and  the  Castle 
Commons.  The  library,  which 
was  tiR'n  located  in  the  stable, 
was  used  primarily  for  social 
meetings.  If  you  wanted  to  do 
any  real  studying,  you  headed 
for  Harvard.  What  we  would 
have  given  for  the  library  you 
have  now! 

Frankly,  I  am  for  privacy, 
too,  but  try  to  think  of  Dr. 
Sachar's  position.  Apparently, 
visiting  hours  were  allowed 
just  U'»  get  people  out  of  the 
lounges.  I  recall  Dr.  Sachar's 
begging  students  to  please  re- 
frain from  over-amorous  acti- 
vities while  visitors  were  pass- 
ing through. 

Keep  up  the  protest,  but  also 
be  thankful  for  what  you  have. 

Dianae  S.  Taylor  '5t 
(Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Taylor) 

Kiednarb: 
Hc^eviiluatioit 

To  the  Editor 

There's  a  new  phicc  called 
SitKlnarb  that  has  t)  c  c  n  dis- 
cu.sscd  m  The  Justice  lately. 
Its  a  commumly  where  they 
used  to  live  an  ideal  life,  but 
they  don't  any  more  Some- 
thing to  do  with  the  head  man, 
and  freedom,  and  all  like  that. 
All  the  tx'st  people  arc  moving 
©ut  Someone  told  me  Sied 
narb  IS  supposed  to  t)e  Bran- 
dos, hut  of  course  it  isn't  It 
can't  be.  Brandeis  is  an  aca- 
demic community 

Every  academic  community 
if  n^ado  up  of  thre*'  distinct 
groups  the  administration,  the 
faculty,  the  students  'in  nipha- 
bctica'l  order)  It  is  not  a  dem- 
ocratic community,  for  each 
member  is  not  entitled  to  one 
vole,  equal  in  quantity  and 
quality  with  the  vote  of  each 
of  the  other  members 

Neither  is  it  a  fevidal  com- 
munity, however  It  is  a  strange 
community,  for  in  an  acaderuc 
community  two  groups  ^O'J^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  third. 
The  administration  and  the  fac- 
ulty have  one  yardstick,  the 
welfare  of  ihc  student  The 
welfare  of  the  university  is  a 
corollary  to  this. 

For  the  present,  let  '-s  dis- 
regard the  obligation  ;>f  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  faculty  It 
is  the  student  with  whom  we 
are  concerned.  In  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  student,  the  administra- 
tkjii  reduces  its  freedom  almost 
to  the  annihilation  point  Each 
decision  is  influenced  by  many 
factors,  some  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  community,  gome 
known  but  not  fully  under- 
stood, some  known  and  under- 
Btood  but  over-  or  underesti- 
mated. Tnis  u  o  t  .^  not  vvcrk 
both  ways  Often,  the  admin- 
istration is  very  nuich  aware 
of  the  factors  influencing  the 
student's  deciJ'ion.  This  knowl- 
edge, too,  influences  its  deci- 
aions. 

"The  right  to  be  alone  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights, 
and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  men."  Lrouis  Dembit7. 
Brandeis  said  that,  but  not  in 
an  interview  for  last  week's 
JaUiee   (March  10.  1^4).    To 


be  "alooo"  maaiM  t«  b«  singu- 
hMT,  m  th«  9u«tatk>ii  stands.  It 
dots  not  mmn  to  be  alooe  with 
a  member  of  your  own  sex  or 
a  member  of  the  opposite  aex. 
The  ruling  was  no  violation  of 
individual  privacy.  This  quote, 
iifned  by  the  great  man  for 
wnom  the  University  is  named, 
does  not  apply. 

There  is  no  violation  of  pri- 
vacy inherent  in  the  request  of 
an  employer  concerning  his 
efrplAvec's  activities  during  of- 
fice hours  on  business  premiaes. 
Nor  is  there  any  in  the  request 
of  a  parent  concerning  his 
child's  activity  in  the  home,  or 
in  the  reouest  of  a  teacher  con- 
cerning hia  student's  activity 
in  hia  claas.  The  answers  to 
"What  are  you  doing?"  need 
not  be  elaborate.  A  simple  re- 
sponse will  suffice.  What,  oh, 
what  violation  of  privacy  is  in- 
herent in  the  request  of  a  uni- 
versity concerning  its  students' 
activities  on  university  prem- 
ises? 

It  is  not  an  attack  on  indi- 
viduality when  a  university 
reminds  its  students  that  they 
are  on  campus  not  to  escape 
discipline,  but  to  accept  an- 
other discipline.  It  is  not  un- 
precedented or  shocking  when 
the  administration  says,  *'In 
this  case.  1  must  act  this  way." 
It  is  not  insulting  when  the 
head  of  a  university  says,  "I 
know  best." 

The  issue  is  no  longer  the 
closing  or  opening  of  doors  in 
the  dormitory  The  issue  has 
become  the  right  of  the  stu- 
dent to  contribute  significantly 
to  all  administrative  decisions 
that  have  to  do  with  students. 
The  student  takes  "significant- 
ly" to  mean  that  everyone  must 
agree  with  him.  Otherwise,  he 
is  stripped  of  his  rights. 

There  is  one  great  value  in 
this  controversy.  It  shows,  to 
any  who  might  have  doubted 
it,  that  the  Brandeis  students 
have  j»  great  deal  of  vitality. 
Arw!  that,  on  any  campus,  is 
welcome 

Miriam  F.  Lander  '54 

i%iit(iiij^hed 
i%luiiini 

To  the  E<htor 

We  wish  to  register  our  pro 
found  shock  and  d«'ep  indigna- 
tion o  V  e  r  President  Sachar's 
recent  "ukase"  proclaiming  the 
establishment  of  a  new  set  of 
"brave  new  rules  "  His  bald 
and  uncrfiied-for  aiUinpl  to  in 
timidate  students  (recently  re- 
porttKl  in  a  front  page  article 
in  the  Columbia  Spectator)  has 
only  served  to  furtht^r  discredit 
an  administration  which,  has 
already  been  tainted  by  its  ex- 
cessive commitment  to  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  of  "in  loco 
parentis" 

Siirned: 

Richard  Bernstein,  '63 

Beverly  Comman,  '63 

Gary  Groskman.  '%Z 

Naomi  Wasserman  Horde,  '€3 

Noel  Kaplouitz.  '62 

Rosalind  Mael,  '63 

Donnld  Neuman,  '63 

Edward  Ferlmutter,  '63 

Donna  Robinson,  '63 

Stephen  SoUrz.  '62 

(Columbia  University) 

forrerlsie 
Oiiirisui 

In  our  letter  of  March  10. 
we  meant  to  speak  of  President 
Sachar's  campaign  of  "contin 
enre  '  —  not  "cofitingence  "'  Ac- 
tuaiiy,  what  we  rieant  to  say  is 
what  we  did  say  But  apparent- 
ly nothing's  different  at  The 
Justice  these  days  Or  could  it 
be  that  no  one  at  Brandeis 
knows  what  "continence"  is? 
Kfaneth  Slapin  '61 
Swephen  Solars  '62 


Medical  Science 

(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

third  or  fourth  year  at  Bran- 
deis as  regularly  enrolled  stu- 
dents. Students  from  other 
schools  will  also  be  allowed  to 
enter  tl»e  program  after  their 
third  or  fourth  year.  The  com- 
mittee estimated  that  approxi- 
mately twenty  of  the  thirty-five 
students  enrolle<i  m  ihe  pro- 
gram as  Brandeis  froahnaen 
would  drop  out  at  aome  tioM 
before  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year. 

Forty  two  new  faculty  wens' 
bers  wonld  be  noosed,  Tbhi 
wonld  lncln«e  S  in  biotegy,  S 
in  chemistry,  2  in  bloehemistry, 
1  in  physics,  €  in  microbiology, 
<  in  physiology,  6  in  anatomy, 
5  In  pathology,  5  in  pharnui- 
cology,  4  in  medicine,  and  1  in 
social  medicine. 

The  faculty  and  the  commit- 
tee recommended  that  the  pro- 
gram not  be  initiated  unless 
and  until  suflficient  funds  are 
available  both  to  attract  a 
"first- rate"  director  or  dean  for 
the  program  and  to  construct 
the  necessary  research  and 
teaching  facilities. 

It  was  further  recommend**d 
that  the  "major  emphasis 
should  be  the  training  of  peo- 
ple qualified  to  enter  into  clin- 
ical studies  who  have  a  rigor- 
ous background  and  reaearch 
orientation  in  the  quantitative 
life  sciences." 


Trustees 

(Continued  froru  Front  Page) 

March    6.     Declaring    that    this 

rulr  was  consistent  with  "jood 

taste,"  the  announcement  stated 

that    uhenevcr    any     man    and 

woman   are  toifether   in  a  room 

the  door  niu.st  be  open,  and  that 

visitors     mu.st     be     signed     into 

room.s  at  a  central  desli. 

After  plans  for  massive  viola 

tion   of  the   rule   led   to  a   threat 

by    President    Sachar    to    exp«l 

up  to   1.50  students  if  necessary, 

Victor    Hausner,   aciing   for   the 

Student      Union,      rtn^uested      a 

study  of  the  regulations  by  the 

Education      Committ<'e     of     th<' 

Board  of  Trustet^s  after  being 
invited  to  do  so  by  University 
officials 

The  role  change  was  first 
contemplated  in  November, 
during;  a  Trustees  ■urrtinj; 
rolled  a  few  days  after  the 
arrest  of  six  Brandeis  si(udents 
on  chari;ea  of  posseswinp  mari- 
juana. At  that  time,  according 
io  Rabb.  the  members  of  the 
Board  first  learned  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  l^niversity's  parie- 
tal reRulations.  The  Board  then 
ia«tructed  President  Sachar  and 
Dean  Morriasey  to  make 
change^  in  these  ru4es  t4>  brinj; 
them  into  line  with  the  require- 
ments of  "good  Uste.** 
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Wli«ff«  Ymi  Bmy" 


Do  $5.95  Slacks  go  with 
a  $95  Hacking  Jacket? 

P^»s  .  .  .  when  they  have  the 
Muthof/ty  of  Lee  Blendrel  Twills) 

This  is  a  man  with  20  20  insigf.t  about  fashion. 
For  instance:  his  jacket  ...  the  deep  side  vents 
• . .  the  very  British  slant  on  the  pockets.  And 
his  slacks  . .  .  very  American.  $5.95  Leesures 
with  an  integrity  all  their  own.  Those  price  tags 
don't  match.  But  the  look  does.  Nonchalant. 
Casual.  Sure  of  itself.  Thai's  Leesures  for  yo(j. 
Here,  Lee  Trims,  with  siim  classic  ivy  tailoring 
(cuffs,  and  bell  loops)  m  Lee  s  Bienarel,  a 
fineline  twill  of  5C%  cotton  and  50%  Fortrel* 
polyester.  Also  in  continental  style.  Colors: 
Loden,  Sand,  Black  Green,  Black. 

leesures'HT  lee 


Woist  Size 
29  to  40 


Inseoms 
2B  N>  34 


BRANDEIS  COOP 

N<nr  also  ovoiloble  —  Lee  Leens  in  all  fixes  — 
white,  block,  fan  ond  olive 

"■«iy  Wkere  You  Sove  ^  Sove  Where  You  Bify" 


NOW  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

UEi  lJ»iS  IN  AU  SIZES 
WHITE,  BLACK,  TAM  mnd  OLIVE 
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PoQ9  Eight 


THI     JUSTICE 


Mcfcli  24,  IfM 


The  Judges   celebrate  after   the  season    finale. 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Our  National  Pastime? 

Pete  Weiner  ^ 

Tth'  harbinm'rs  of  spi-iii^  \\n\v  arrived — a  late  March 
snowstoini,  .inotlu'r  adniinislraliun-studt'ii!  crisis,  the  bas- 
keiitall  playotts.  aiui,  of  course,  s[ni[im^  training — the  pro- 
iessiorials  down  m  I'Moruia  and  the  JuiIkcs  at  the  "hothed 
of  lil)»'ralisn!".  l^randeis  I'lnversity.  The  Judges'  foiMunes 
look  none  !  m.  pr'>rnisin^  on  the  hasehall  diamond.  (As  a 
nialter  of  fai  l  the  chances  uf  fielding  a  starting  nine  are 
still   tiiil)i.>us.) 

Coach  Mike  A//,one,  I^randeis' Casey  St  en^el  (language- 
wi.-^e  il  not  .>trat  e^\ -wise  )  has  a  hard  season  ahead.  There 
are  twentv-lwo  prospiH'ts  —  four  upperelassnien  and  eight- 
eeii  fr-  -iuiM-ii.  \\r  liave.  believe  if  or  iii»t,  one  n-fin-ning 
var--it>  ietteinian  a  piteht'r,  Marty  lloudreau-  At  press- 
time,  the  .\i\v  \<ivk  trip  had  been  caiK'eh'd  for  Kiik  of 
players,  e.vperience,  skill  ;'.nd  practice-time.  i'erhai)S  Lhia 
is  the  new  direction  of   lUandeis  athletics! 

Ihe  Wise  Old  Oy^\  Predicts:  d  lie  major  leagrue  season 
gets  under  way  next  month  and  once  again  I'll  go  off  the 
the  deep  end. 

'J  he   Anu-ruan    I  ea 


«> 


lie 

New  >  .rk  \ankee> — You  (ant  l)eat  {>erfection  (Just 
don  I  ask  Sandy  Koufax).  Yogi  lUiia  has  a  healthy 
outfield  and  a  >ii^«iik  i»itching  staff — Ford,  l»o^^lllng, 
r»out'»ti    and   'I'tTry. 

(  liicago   White  Sox  —  The   Sox   have  one  of  the  l)est 
Nourig   pitching    ^taff-;    i!i    tin-    league    and    with    a    little 
>:'f'^riv^  -^houki  give  th.e  Vank'>  a  run  fof  their  ino-.-jy. 
r.aitimore   ()rio!es       The    IJiiii^   .-.'fiouid    In-    i»ack    in    form 


a^'a!!! 


til 


e  JHjwer  and  tiiey 


4.    Mmne.^oLa    Twins — The    Tsmus  have 
should  have  the  pitching. 

Ij.    r.o.^ton  Red  Sox — The  U'--  i\   have  the  M'Hi4er,   Monbo, 

Stuart,  Yastrem   ki,  and.  .  .? 
C    Detroit   Tigers —      'Th<     UengaU    made   several   foolish 

trades.   Their   pit  idling    has   to  shape   up      w}ii(  h    may   be 

(pnie  a    \i>n. 
7.    ('l<-\  eland    Indians  -The  Tribe   is  still   a  qtiestion    mark. 
M.    Kan.>a>    (   i!\     .\t  hirt  p'-^  'The    .\'s    tra<i»-d    .iv\a>     their 

tuture   !"'■   [H.uer     No   piit  tmig  at    a!!. 

9  Lo,-^  An^eif.-s  Aii^Ttds — No  nly  should   hav.-  two  wrmeis. 

10  Washington    Sena'^u's      'The    less    said    Lfie    beliyr. 

The   National    Lea^^ue 

1.   Lo.-,  Atui:eU's   hod^MT:-     'Tht*  P.um.->  sh<'o| 

The  be-!   pitrhi.'iK'  m  t  hr  fiiajors  plus  a 

times   \atii-hing   hiUnsg   aM.e  k    .ifc    the 
2     Sail    l-'r-anri^oo  (.lants — 'ih.-  (,ianU    rtiay 

if  they  can  avoid  their  June  aw(X)n. 

St.  Louis  Cardinals — The  Kedbirds  have  the  potential — 

watch  them ! 

Philadelphia  Phillies — This  is  the  "dark  horse"  of  1964 
The   Phils  have  the  kids  to  go  all  the  way. 


again. 


I    take    It 

■>"iid"  if  some- 
>o  ig**rs'  assets. 
will  i  uf)  on  top 


3. 

4 


5. 


the  hitting — they  may  iluk  >et. 

Miiwauk»M-    Praves— \V  a!(  h    Warren  Spahn. 

Piti^burgh    Pirates  —  N<>  one   (in   tell  where  the   P.u 

may   w  iiiil  up' 

(hii  ago   (  ubs — 'The   death    of    Ken 

bTrvs    ■.•,   the   f'ubs'   hopes.   Indi'!    a 

Houston    ('olt-       It    may   be   a    toij.ri)    pact 
place,   but   W'ait    Pond  will  sureiv   help  th 
10.    Nevv  York   Mefs      In  a  new    stadium 


Hiibbs  was  a   heavy 

sinj.';!''   manav^t-r,    t  he 


9 


>r 
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Bio-Chem,  Memorials,  Bulls 
Victors  In  Playoff  Finals 

By  STKVK  GOI.DSTKIN 

Tlie  Bio  Chcm's  continued  Wrests  47  45  to  capture  t  li  e  Two  of  the  three  undefeated 
their  doininaliou  of  A  L*'at<ue  championship.  Norm  Goldberg  ,  regular  sea.son  winners  met  de- 
intramurals  action  as  they  had  16  jwints  for  the  Memorials  feat  in  the  finals  —  The  North 
trounced  the  Returning  Champs  while  both  Bernie  Appleman '  B  Wrests  and  the  Grads. 
61  43  U\  the  playoff  finals.  It  and  Herb  Biegal  scored  16  for  Awards  will  be  given  out  at 
was  Bio-Chem's  eleventh  conse-    the    losers.  ja    dinner    l?ter    in    the   year    to 

cutive  ieagut-  victviry.  V;c  Zinn  |       The    B    South    final    saw    an- ,  the^  three  champions, 
led     the     balanced      Bio-Cheni    ot^er  upset  as  ttie  bulls  defeat-  i      Biu-Cutrin  lukd  no  trouble  i«i 

ed  the  Grads,  47  42.  The  win-  their  win  as  the  Returning 
ners,  after  trailing  the  regular  [  Champs  ran  out  of  gas  in  the 
season  champs  by  two  points  \  second  half.  Bio-Chem  played 
at  half  time,  jumped  into  the  |  without  their  star  forward, 
lead  in  the  third  period  and  re-  Fran  Stolzenbach.  but  Zinn  took 
mained  in  control  the  rest  of  up  the  slack.  The  Memorial* 
the  way  were  in  front  throughout  the  B 

The  three  finals  culminated  Nort'h  Championship  game  as 
one  of  the  finest  intramural  ^  they  staged  the  first  upset  of 
seasons  in   the  school's  history,    the  evening. 

Season    Opens: 
Team    Possible 


attack,  which  saw  three  men 
score  in  double  figures.  Zinn 
had  twenty  jx)ints.  For  the  Re- 
turning Champs  Charlie  Schif- 
fer  had  16  points  while  Jon 
Cohen  chipped   in   with  ten. 

In  the  B  North  League  final, 
the  Memorials  upset  the  or<^- 
viously     undefeattMi     North     B 

Box  Scores 


(   iiKinnat!    ile(i.s — J\\e   Pwc^is   <' \\\   have  the  pilcbuiii   and 


\\\\\\  h 


le 


Ko<.m1     olC 
\  1 . 


M. 


1    1 


t  ri.  V  w::: 
\\\  'n  Pv;n  Hunt ,  Rod  Kara 
(ieoFK^'  AJtrn.m  won't  ^'dp  New  ^^.^k'-  favoritea. 
Around  the  H(»rn:  1  h(  Justice  snorts  >^i!t  i-  r  i n 
a  COnte.-^t  b.  preiiu-t  t  hf  fiiuil  lltGl  ba.-^eball  stan.iitU'^ 
grand  prize,  yri  to  be  decaied.  vsiil  \yv  is'Warded  i<»  iiif 
Winner  Kurnoi  ha>  i*  the  jti/c  rn.'iv  be  a  t'j'ce  .s^-asor-.  pa--- 
-  to  what  we're  not  (piite  sur**  Tut  '.our  prediction.s  m  the 
Justice  mail  box.***An<l  ;i.■^  a  l"inai  coninien^  -  -  W'ha'  wa,s 
ih.e  rationale  behind  the  adminiMtra' ion's   -itaii  "'  <  •iu!d   it  V)e 


A-T.eairue  '''inal 

KeturiiiiiK  C'hani|>s 

Riaier  8 

SitnfftT  16 

Gorui  7 

OlxTtoan  0 

S('«al  0 

Li/es  2 

Colu'n  10 

Total 


Bio  Chem 


P    Cohen 

Zinn 

Tcitclhaum 

DiniJle 

Barkrr 

R<-ndish 

Sage 

Total 


43 

9 
20 
13 

2 
10 

7 

0 


Te  n  n  is 
Strong 

In  the  rnid.st  of  .snow,  cold,  wind  and  mid-term  exani.^, 
the  teriins  team  started  practicinjj;-  durifi^  the  second  wan'k 
ill  Mar'ch.  Despite  the  loss  of  st'veral  players  through  grad- 
uation tliere  seems  to  be  a  goo'  chance  ot"  a  winning  season. 
The    I'otnhination    of    improved   +  __, 

upperc-lasMuen     and     the     most    positions  are  junior  Mike  Selt/ 
talentcMi    i^  r  o  u  p    .»f     freshmen    . sophomores     Steve     Lack     and 
smce       ast      years      Kraduat.nK    Rob    A:ir(,n::oa    and     freshmen 
phis    an    attitude    of    opli      Art     AlsehuU'r       Howi 


Class 
mi  Stic 


an    attitude    of 
enthusiasm     provide     a    ,|,an,     Dave 
sound   basis  for  the  exfx?ctation  !  Kat/ 
of    a    good    year    for    the    tennis!       'yy^ 
team    The  season  opens  at  Fair 


Finkie 


e     PearU 
and    Jerry 


61 


e    general    ()utl(K)k     is    en- 

,      .,     rv    1  A        1   ■,   f    1    ,  f<^i"*aKinK    The  biggest  probh'm 

leigh   Dickinson  on   Ann     .\   fo  -    f.,,.;,,^,    «u,.   ,^,..,,    ?  ^     .       . 

^  '  ia(  ing   the   team   seems   to   h)e 

tfie    weather     Snow    and    cold 


B- North    Final 

B  Wrests 

Klini4«'r 
Brcchrr 
A  |)pl.: nan 
Ten  i  k  iti 
Sal/man 
Beimel 


4 
7 

16 
0 
2 

16 
0 


Total 


Memorials 


Pbinkett 
GoldlxMg 
Lisman 
Miller 
Nelson 
Cordon 
A  ton  son 
S  n )  r  1  e 

Total 


45 


2 

16 
6 
8 
8 
2 
1 
4 


47 


lowed    by    NYU    the   next  day. 
Playing    first    singles    will    be 
capt     Jon   Colien,    a   senior   who 
has    played     regularly     for     tlu- 
past    two    y  ears    and    has    im- 
proved greatly  since  last  season 
The  ren^ainin^  five  smiles  posi 
tions  are  as  yrt  undecided    The 
l»'adint4     cont  fodcrii     for     ttiesr 
positions  ate    senior   Bert    Stru^;. 
juniors      I)  a  V  »•     Nrmiroff     and 
F.than  (iloi-;-    and   frrshnu'n  Jim 
Halperui      and      Da\i'      (iersla! 
Si  rot*    is    a    stradv    plaver    who 
wins    by     hittini^    the    ball     into 
ttie    court    once    more    Itian    liis 
f>pponent    Nemiroff  has  a  sound 
serve    and     a     stroma    foreharui 
Chick   tias  a   sttony  serve  and   a 
much     im|)rov«Ml     j^round     Kamc 
and    a    sens<'    of    play      Halp«  r;n 
is    a    Kood    conip*'!  itor    wh(>    flits 
a    strong    forehand    and    covers 
tlie  court   extremi'ly    well     (irr 
stel    is   a    iiard    hitter    wlio    likes 
to    piay     ail     ct^pCvv  ^:-,w--    game 
Also    in   contention  for   starting 


have  cut  down  substantially  on 
the  numlK^r  of  practice  hours 
and  heavy  winds  liave  greatly 
reduced  tht'  value  of  the  few 
that  are  availal)le  It  is  hoped 
that,  w<'ather  permitting,  after 
anotlier  w  »»  e  k  and  a  half  of 
practice  the  team  v\ill  be  play- 
ing at  something  ap|)roa<hin^ 
its  capacitv 


I 


CAMPUS  STYLE  STERE 


Whether  it's  music  to  dance  to,  hum  to.  s:ng  to... whether  it's  music  to  study 
With,  think  With  or  just  plain  rpl;»K  with  therp's  no  bett***"  way  to  »ccomp*ny 
these  activities  than  with  the  fabulous  KLH  11,  stereo  portable  phonograph. 

For  only  with  the  KLH  11  stereo  system  can  yau  capture  the  "blg-soona"  of  the 
console  in  such  a  compact  portable  package.  Transistor  electronics  makes  pos 
stbl«  t)oth  miniaturization  and  years  of  trouble  free  musical  pleasure. 


J>e 
iiil 


A 


WEST  END 
SERVICENTER 


U-HAUL 
TRUCKi  and  TRAILERS 

iCONO     CAR 
CAR    RENTALS 

809   Moin   Street 

(Com«r  •»  B«<of«) 

W\LTMAM.    MASS. 

TWinbrook    3-9338 


4 


^^^*^^^^^^A4AAiiJ 


Th«  KLH-11  if  a  complete  stereo  phono 
graph  system:  4- speed  Garrard  automatic 
changer,  diamond  stylus  magnetic  stereo 
cartridge,  30  watt  peak  stereo  amplifier- 
preamplifier  and  two  new  high  compli- 
ance speaker  systems.  It  goes  together 
to  make  a  compact  28  lb.  handy  carry 
ing-case,  small  enough  to  fit  under  an 
airplane  seat. 

When  yo'i  are  in  New  York,  drop  in  to 

Harvey  Radios  high  fidelity  s?lon  for  a 

demonstration  of  this  nniqoe  portable. 

Or,  send  for  the  KLH-11.  Mail  orders  are 

shir>pea  tne  day  they  are  received.  Satis- 

taction  IS  guarantt-ed,  or  your  money  will 

be  refunded 

$199.00  complete 


Uiev     fe.ir    student    prote.Ht '!'    ()r    i^    thi.s    .tnnouncenienl    a 
i>lea:>ant.  vacati-ju  fareweli?  Slav   tuiiedl 


aRvev 

AUDIO 


NMVEY  RABIO  CO..  INC. 
1123  Av«  of  t.ie  America!  (6tti  Av«,  A  43rd  St ) 

Ntw  York.  N*w  York  i003«  (212)  iU  2-1500 
Moor».  Monday  tt»ru  Saturday  9  A.M   to  6  ».M. 


T^f  Uwifv*  KIN  eiHkftdt** 

Guaranteed  in  normal  uM  for  5  yeart  l\n- 
cljding  parts  and  labor).  Normal  repairs 
will  b«  free  ^ar  2  yeart;  for  the  neit  i 
year*,  maiimui.i  service  charet  wilt 
be  $12. 


For  your  FREi  record  cleaning  kll  worth 
$2.00,  b>ring  ttiis  ad  with  you  when  you 
visit  Harvey  Radio. 


COUNSELLORS 
COLLEGE 
JUNIORS 
OR  HIGHER 


Large,  we(!-e<tobittHe«i  c»- 
educotionol  camp*  witK  o  fine 
JewitK  cufturol  program.  80 
miles  fr«m  New   York  City. 

Good  S«'**r»ei 

Pleotont  worVing  conditione 

Mofur^  ataff  atsociotions 

• 
WRITE 

CEJWiN 
CAMPS 

31   Union  Squore  Wetf, 
New  York  3,  New  York 


BRANDOS  UNIVERSITY 


il\  I 


Coodmaii,  Bogan,  Bomiefoy 
Slated  to  Join  Faculty 

Nelaon  A.  Goodman,  recogrnized  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing philoHophera  and  lojficians  \n  the  country,  will  come  to 
Brandeis  to  the  Henry  A.  Wolfson  Chair  in  Philosophy. 
Goodman  previoualy  taught  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professors  for  next  year 
will   be  Louise  Bogan   ojf  New|f> — 


Brondeit   University 


April  6.   1964 


Creatiwe  Arts  Festival  to  Feature 
Folk  Music,  Films,  Concerts,  Plays 

This  year's  Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Fe.Htival  will  begin  Sunday,  April  19,  with  the 
showing  of  three  films,  all  produced  by  former  Hrandeis  graduate  students,  and  will 
end  Saturday,  April  25,  with  the  presentation  of  the  second  animal  Braniieis  i^'olk  Fes- 
tival. 

The  first  will  be  19  by  Don  Berman,  a  former  student    in  the  History  of  Idea.s 

program  at  Br  indeis.  49  is  a  prize-winning  film  alx)ut  a  freight  elevator. 

The  second  film  is  by  Gunter+ "~— 

Pfaff,  a  former  graduate  stu-  Brundeis  Student  Produc- 
tions will  otTer  its  production 
ut  The  World  of  Sholom  Alei- 
chem  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
evenings    in    Cholmondeley's. 


stu- 
dent in  Psychology.  As  part  of 
his  thesis  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  at  Boston  University 
(Film  Arts),  he  produced  a  flhii 
Festival,  an  essay  on  the  Bos- 
ton Arts  Festival. 

A  panel  of  the  three  produc- 
ers and  a  student  nu)deralur 
will  lead  a  discussion  after  the 
showing  of  each  film  Second 
showings  of  each  work  will 
take  place  Sunday. 

Sunday  night,  Nigerian 
drummer  Solomon  Itori  and  his 
musicians  will  present  a  con- 
cert in  Slosberg  Music  Center 

The  next  day.  The  Camerata 
of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fme 
Arts  will  present  a  number  of 
selections  of  B  »  r  o  q  u  e  music 
The  Camerata  will  u.si*  antimi." 
instruments  in  its  presentation 


The  World  of  Shoieni  \letchem 

ia  a  trilogy  of  one  act  plays  by 
the  Jewish  playwright  The  tri- 
logy was  presented  on  televi- 
sion several  years  ago 

Thursday's  theme  will  be 
'The  Negro  Theatre  in  Amer- 
ica " 

That  evening,  Lonne  Elder 
app<*aring  in  Raisin  the  Sun, 
Cynthia  Fielgrove  of  The  Blacks 
and  Diane  Sands  of  I>angston 
Hughes's  new  play,  will  present 
skits  or  scenes  from  varit>us 
plays 

Friday.  April  24.  F*rofessor 
.Mvin  Lu«i»'r  of  tho  Hrand»'is 
Music  I)  e  part  m  e  n  t  and  the 
Hrandeis   Choral    Union    will 


Kane  to 
Gillm  a  n 


/  V  c  w 


Position 


Now  Director 


present  a  choral  concert 

This  year's  Folk  Festival  will 
be  an  afternoo.n  and  evening 
event  taking  place  Saturday, 
the  2.')lh  of  April  The  evening 
concert  will  feature  The  New 
lx)st  City  Ramblers.  Reverend 
Gary  Davis,  Jim  Kweskin  and 
his  Jug  Band,  Roscoe  Holcomb 
(a  protege  of  the  Ramblers) 
Johnny  H  a  m  m  o  n  d  (playing 
twelve  string  guitar),  and  Bes 
sie  Jones  and  her  Georgia  Sea 
Island  Singers 

The   Sea   Island   Singers   will 
be  making  their  first  New  Fng 
land    appearance    since    their 
performance  at   last  year's 
New|H>rt  P'olk  Festival 

Three  workshojxs  will  feature 
S.itiirday  afternoon's  a(ti\i(i«-s 
Reverend  Gary  Davis  lOny 
Saletan  and  Irene  Kossoy  will 
take  part  in  a  children  s  folk 
music  workshop  to  take  place 
at   1:00  p  rn 

Two  hours  later,  a  workshop 

and   concert    tracing   the   devel 

opment  of  Bluegrass  music  will 

Ih*  presented    by   the  C  h  a  r  1  e  s 

River    Valley    Boys,    The    Lilly 

'  Brothers   and    Don    Stover,    and 

I>awrenre  J.  Kane,  '.'>7,  fotfiier  director  of  the  Office  of    the  New  I»st  City  Ramblers    A 

Public  Affairs,  has  l>een  a{)i)<>inttNl  to  the  jK>Ht    of  S[)ecial   '^^''*^'*    w>''*«**hop    is   scheduled 

assistant   to  the   President  of  the  University.   Mr.   Kanes   f'»f^  the  same  time. 

new   duties   will   inclu<ie   alumni   relations   and   community 

relations.  xMr.  Kane  has  In-en  'lirect(»r  ol  the  Public  Affairs,  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  area 
Office  since  IJ^tio.  i 

The  new  director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office,  Richard  CJill 
man,  has  been  with  the  OtVice 
for  two  years  He  has  Ihm'u  the 
editor  of  the  Gaiette.  He  is  also 
the  notorious  'Bard  >f  Bern- 
stein Marcus"  and  in  his  spare 
time  teaches  poetry  at  the  Cam 

:*ation.  Mr.  Gillman's  poetry 
has  appeared  in  several  poetry 
reviews    and    antiiologies 

Mr     Kane    serve<l    as    a    war 
correspondent    during    the    K  > 
rean    War     Following    h  i  s   dis 
charge,  he  lx>caine  a  staff  tnem 
bef     on     tfie     Walthrtfii 
TrilMine. 

A-s    a    .senior  at   Brandeis,    he  ' '■^-'"^'■'^  «»^'  '"solved    f  Mm-  re!at.-s 

.     .        ,     ,  ,    ,.        to    student    conduct    in    Univei- 

was    appointed    editor    of    tluv  ^^^^    ^^^.^^^.^     ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^    ^^, 

Brandeis    Bulletin,    a    publicity    Iq[,,^   j,,  procedure 

magazine.     He     wa^     appointed 

assistant  to  the  director  of  Pub- 


York  University  m  Kn&liah  and 
American  Literature.  Pierre 
Samuel  of  the  University  of 
Paris  teaching  in  Mathematics. 
and  Yves  ttonnetoy  ot  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  the  French 
Department  Miss  Bogan  will 
teach  for  one  year  and  Messrs. 
Bonnefoy  and  Samuel  will 
leach  for  the  first  semester 
only 

Miss  Bogan  has  written  four 
volumes  of  fxjetry  and  has  won 
the  Brandeis  Creative  Arts 
Award  for  1962  in  literature 
Prof  Samuel  has  written  sev- 
eral articles  on  algebraic  geom- 
etry Bonnefoy  has  written  a 
biography  on  Arthur  Rimbaud 
and  three  volumes  of  poetry 
He  taught  at   Brandeis  in   1962 

Ernest  Grunwal<l  was  ap- 
pc»in{tKi  Profcriior  of  Cl.emistry. 
Dr  Grunwald  taught  for  twelve 
years  at  Florida  State  and  is 
co-author  of  Atoms,  Molecules, 
and  Chemical  Chanjfe,  a  gen- 
eral chemistry  textlxn^k  An- 
otlier new  professor  will  he 
Martin  Gibl>s  in  the  Biology 
Department  GiblxT  taught  at 
Cornell    University    for    eight 


Correction 


The  last  ivsue  of  THK  JUS- 
TICK  included  an  article  on 
discrimination  in  supermar- 
kets which,  we  have  learned, 
contained  several  inaccura- 
cies. Wp  apolof^ize  to  all  con- 
cerned for  the  errors  which 
wrre   unintentially   included. 

See  the  two  CORK  letters 
on  pa^e  two  for  further  com- 
ment. 


years  and  is  editor  of  FUat 
Physioloiry. 

Ernest  Krenek  will  be  visit- 
ing   Prof*»«ufirkr    (\t    M't'f'C    d'T'^jg 

the  second  semester.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  operas, 
symphonies,  choral  and  cham- 
ber music,  and  articles  on  mod- 
ern  music. 

Among  the  associate  profes- 
sors will  be  Aileen  Ward,  win- 
ner of  the  National  Book 
Award.  She  wrote  John  Keats: 
The  Making  of  a  Poet  and  m. 
numlyiir  of  articles 

Also  coming  as  a.s.sociate  pro- 
fessor will  be  Ftol>ert  H  AtK-le.s 
Abcles  has  tauglit  Biochr-mistry 
at  the  University  of  Michigan 
since  1961  Serving  as  adjunct 
associate  proft\ssor  in  FiHX  lie-ni- 
istry  will  Ix'  Farahe  Maloof. 
instructor  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  assistant  physician 
at  Massachusetts  General  Ho.s- 
pital 

Among  the  assistant  f>rofe.<i^- 
sors  are  Barbara  Anne  Chales- 
worth  in  English,  Marvin  Gold 
in  Biochemistry,  Harry  Angier 
Hoffner  in  Cla.ssical  and  Me'di- 
terranean  Studies,  Peter  C.  J. 
Jordan  in  Chemistry,  and  At>ra- 
ham  L  Udovitch  in  Near  East- 
ern and  Judaic  Studies  The 
instructors  are  Bruce  J  Mikel, 
in  German  and  Frederic  Wil- 
liam Bush  in  Mediterrane>an 
Slu<iies 

Peter  Woll.    who   has  written 
on  American  legal  systems,  will 
serve   as   visiting  a.s.sociate   pr<^>- 
fessor   of  jx)lilics    Murutaz   Hii.s 
am  Zaidi   will   be   a   visiting   a.s~ 
sistant     proff-s.sor    of    astrof>hy 
si(  s      Two    otiier     Visitinii     ly*<'-- 
ti;rers  will   Ix*  Pers  .Xtelfrs   Abo 
:n  History  and  Bernard  Bergon 
/I  in  Erikjiish 


same 

Also    scheduled     for     1     P  M 
are  films  alK)ut  the  coal  miners 


(Continxieci  on  Page  4) 


Sac/iar  Sends  Parents 
Letter  on  Open  Doors 

Abram  I,.  Sachar.  in  an  0|kmi  Letter  to  the  par -nts  of 
Brandeis    stu<ients   dated    April    1.    (ie.scril>ed    the    circum 
•sUnces  surr.Minding  the   recent   ohariK-e   in   parietal   rule^• 
Kxcerpts  are  reprinted  Inflow. 

Dear  Friend.s.  ♦ _ 

i  a«n  sure  y»u  «tr  awarr  that    cc>«-|^itJrrahir    Hmukr    tia^s 


Text  of  Trustees'  Letter 

On  Open  Doors 

EDITORS   NOrF     The  p,[bnv^ng  is  the  leller  sent  jrom  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  student 
leadrrs   with    rrhorn   th,-\j   tiw(    last   r/'ce/v 

March  24.  19H4  :  decisively  by  the  recommended    life,  induduig  all  parietal  rules 


Dear  Mr    Hausner  arul 
Mr    Mora 

The  Board  of  Trustees  was 
glad  to  receive  thi'  .student 
leaders  who  ri(iu"sted  a  hear- 
ing, and  has  reviewd  the  stu- 
News  d«»nt  pi'tilion  r-'latint;  to  parie- 
tal rules  it  i.s  clear  that  two 
is.iu('s  ate  imol'.'ed 


action.    th«'re    could    be    no    au-  It  can-iot  shan 

thonty  at  the  University    Th.(>re  tion  of  policy 

are    legitimate   e.tablished    pro-  tive    function 

cedures  for  a   full  discussion  of  questioned      If 

issiics    that    arise,    and    this    is  are     not     afterwards 

particularly   true   in   relation   to  thev    have    ;.,  .tl,,  j 
prti lelai   rules 

Au  nd  })(>c  committee  of  the 
Adnurustrat !  ve  Conirnitte(>  of 
the  Faculty,  inrhiding  student 
represi-nlation  for  con  suit  at  !v<' 
p  u  r  p  o  s  e  s.  ha.'-  been  meeting 
throughout  the  past  t  w  e  1  v  e 
weeks     lliis 


in  the  forniula- 

)ut   its  consulta 

las    iK'ver    been 

student    v  I  e  w  s 

acc<'pted, 

g  a  I    nor 

ruor.qil     riifht     to    express    duaji- 

pomtment    t)v    rn  a  -^  s    disoh(>di 

ence     and    t  h.  y    niust    learn    to 

li\'(^    witii    th«'    d.HisK.ris    unless 


1 


.      .     ,■      .  ,  ...  '     ^    committee    was    in 

,       A  student  protest  which  is  a  existence    at    the    time    when 

i  direct  challenge  to   the  author-  mass    violation    vas    advocated 

lie  Affairs  following  his  gradu    I'^f  iV^ll^J,'''^^^'^^  *'  ^  denial  its    dcHlH-rations    were    inter- 

.*  •^.  of   the   essential  purpose  of  the  rupted     in     order     that     other 

ation  from   Brandeis.  He  is  the    institution     Mass    violati<m    of  forms    of    protest    could    en  . ue 

first  Brandeis  graduate  :o  head  i  existing    rules    was    advocated  The     Environment     Cor..mittee 

-•    •  '       '  '        -  by    the    student    leaders     This  is    an    appropriate    aKency    for 

form    of    protest    w  a ;;    particu-  mature     discu.ssion     of    student 

larly    repugnant    in    that    it   at- 
tempted    to     use    methods     for 

resolution  of  campus  i.ssues  that 

were    adopted    in    pursuit    of 

great    social    purposes     It    was 

inappropriate,    fraught    with 


a  University  department 

In  1958  and  1959  Mr  Kane 
was  elected  national  president 
of  the  Brandeis  Alumni  Associ- 
ation 

Mr.   Kane's  new  office   is  lo- 


ca.ed     in     Irving     Presiaent-.al  1  great   danger,    and    was    an    af 


Enclave,    with   Dean    I.    Milton 
Sacks. 

The  new  appointment  v.'as 
announced   April    1. 

Also  appointed  assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  University 
last  week  was  Mr  Emanuel 
Gilbert.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  served 
in  the  Public  Affairs  office  and 
aUo  as  associate  director  of 
University  Plaaaing  and  Dt-vei- 
opment. 


front  to  the  dignity  of  the  Uni 
versity 

Tlie    Board,    therefore,    reaf- 
firms   the    administrative    deci-j 
sions  made  as  a  response  to  this 
form    of   student    protest     It    is 
not  sufficient   to  state,  as  the! 
students   did    in    ♦beir    petition.! 
that    there    was    no   intent    to' 
challenge   existing   authority 
They    did,    in    fact,    specifically 
challenge  .-^.iKh  authority    If  the 
challenge   had   not   b  e  c  i\   met 


Justice 


Tk«  flfaH  of  rk«  JUSTICE  in- 
vfte«  oil  tnfefVft«^  p«op^  fc  •*- 
fend  ift  weekly  rttef  in  Mo'lmen 
betemenf  Tueidey  miqhf  mt  7 
p.m.  Thid  meeting  will  feeture 
teverol  tymboiic  tecrifices  ol  in- 
dividuels  who  hove  been  over- 
Iteord  tmeorinf  rke  JUSTICE. 
You  ore  invited  to  submit  tbe 
nome  of  your  fovorite  enemy  to 
tbeM?  ritet,  at  we  do  not  cKeck 
reports  for  occurocy  or  tOurc«« 
for  reliobiiity. 


they  are  ch  tu^ci  hv  .•  ,t  .d)hsfi.-c{ 
pro'eduri's 

Brandeis  students  are  intel- 
Kctually  eager  They  are  some- 
times in)f)atient  with  t  li  e  re 
quirements  of  an  organized 
campus  .society  and  its  con 
comitant  responsibilities  They 
can  ha  v  e  a  voice  in  many 
phases  of  campus  life;  inde<^d. 
they  already  do  have  such  a 
voice     But    tfn-v    cannot    ignc»re    tttrummim      '^m      k 

estabhshed    procedures   of   t  h  e    sh„ujd    h.  '*Ln  IS  'V  \"     7**'** 

ir,ct.f..»w,r.    i„   x.,i,.,.K   ♦! I. shouJd   he  applied   to  local    ad- 

mmistrative  problem.'}. 

For  several  years  now.   both 


ns.n<  on  a  certain  hill  in  Wal 
tfl  '^^^^'^^^'husetts  Wc  can 
attribute  some  portion  of  this 
conflagration  to  an  rarly  «ut 
break  of  spring  hi  jinks,  and 
more  seriously  to  \h^  rr^tlr^ 
ness  that  affects  youn^  people 
all  over  the  country,  in  collere 
and  out  ...  * 

As  President  of  Brandeis  Uni 

VersilT      f    r-»nr\nt    *•■ i;„^i.       .- 

mivs    the    siitns    of    unre?*<     the 
strain    and    tension    amoni:    our 
students,  as  merely  an  aspect  of 
ijie     larR:er     national     problem 
tlurs  i>  ^  special  schm>l    with  a 
sp^-cial    student    body    of    whom 
we  have  many,  many  reasons  to 
b«-  proud    It  is  a  group  of  rifted 
intense,  vocative,  hi^tdy  articu! 
late   boys  and   girh    Thev    work 
very   hard     For  many,  civil  lib 
erties  and  civil  ughts  have  pro 
vided    a   moral   and    mtellectuil 
teething  ring.   It   is  not  surpris 
ing  that  they  apply  the  vocabu 
lary    and    the    meCiods    of    na 
tional    and    international    is^wes 
to  problem-s  and  situations  tb-# 
relate  to  personal  behavior    Nor 
»s    It    surprising,    for    they    are 
young  people  in  their  late  teens 
that    the   techniques    of    protest 
that    have    been    born    of    the 


institution   in   which   they   have 
enrolled 


the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  I  have  been  eon- 
eerned  about  the  |>ermisHive- 
ness  of  campus  life.  There  iji 
«reat   pride   in   Brandeis  and   it 


Existing  rules  can  only  Ih' 
discu.sjjcd  or  revised  through 
appropriate  agencies  of  the 
University,  not  through  ill-ad- 
vised appeals  to  public  opinion     ^.._    ...   ...,..„^.„  ,„„   ,. 

Iherefore  the  o{>en  d(K>r  rule  is  ,  Is  felt  that  the  Brandeis  n^U^m 
afTirm*>d.  apd  its  strict  enforce- 1  of  behavior  sr  >uld  be' above 
ment  is  required.  j  reproach   Yet  in  spite  of  mount 

I  ing  presrsure.  the  auministration 
has  held  back  from  restriction!;, 
proeeeding  as  far  a.H  possible  on 
the  a<«sump(ion  that  the  major- 
ity of  our  students  can  be  en- 
trusted   with    adult    resnonsihi- 


Sincerely  yours. 

Norman  S.  Rabb 

Chairman,  Ro^ird  of  Trustees 

Samuel    L.   Slosberg 
Secretary 

Board  of  Trustees* 
Brandei.s  University 


{Contxniicd  on  Page  3) 
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Trustees  Miss  Point 

Th€  utter  irv.rv.  the  Board  of  Trui^tees  to  Mr.  Hausner 
ami  Mr.  Mora  is  a  strantre  one.  Somebody  set;ms  to  have 
ini.s.H^'d  the  point.  The  Student  Union  did  not  reijuest  an 
hour  loiiK  rt'prini;i?i(i  by  the  lioard  for  its  choice  of  means 
by  which  to  protest,  but  this  v^as  the  outcome  of  the  high- 
ly-publicized student -Trustee  consultation.  The  letter,  re- 
ceived a  few  days  later,  was  of  the  same  sort:  the  central 
problem  in  the  firovernance  of  the  University — the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  faculty  and  student  Kroufis  were  ignored 
in  the  making  of  the  decision — was  not  dealt  with. 

If  the  Trustees  did  not  understand  two  weeks  ago 
that  the  Brandeis  student  body  objects  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  decision  was  made,  and  t^  the  nature  of  the 
rule,  then  this  must  be  made  plain  to  them.  Although  the 
effectiveness  of  a  protest  consisting  of  organize<l  wide- 
scale  violation  of  the  rule  is  now  questioruible,  several 
paths  remain  open  to  students  who  wish  to  make  plain 
their  ibssatisf action. 

Mass  demonstrations  thai  do  not  interfere  with  thf 
academic  functioning  of  the  University,  of  forms  more 
dratiialu  .iihI  forceful  loan  those  useti  herr  previously, 
^lave  been  sugKi*''ted  in  the  past  fev\  w.tn.--.  We  urge  that 
thesr    l)e    ii^rd, 

A;ul.  (.h  y«'s.  wt-  almost  forKot-the  Campus  Knviron- 
ment  (  on.mittee  T)ie  letter  to  Mr.  Mora  and  Mr.  llausner 
suggested  tbat  our  protests  be  nia(ie  through  the  j)roper 
auttioMi  Its.  This  ^orrns  \^)  mean  the  (  anipus  !\nvironment 
('♦^mitte*'  and  perhaps  (if  we-e  lucky)  even  the  liigher 
rankinr  reromnH'U(ii»ip'  IuhIv  in  th»'  rnivcrsity  hierarchy, 
thf  Afiniiiiist  rat  i\T  ( 'oniuiittee  of  the  Facultv. 

Thre*'  ueoks  a^'o  we  were  Ird  to  believe  that  members 
of  the  Kn\  ironnient  Coniniittro  intended  to  recommend 
j*usiH'nsion  of  the  rule  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  A  meet- 
ing of  !!if  Coirsniittfo  was  hel(i  two  wet-k.-  .x^u)  (when  the 
l«.«f..r  \»  •.<  re<>pi\*-^l  h\  \I(.rA  and  Hausnerl  but  we  haven't 
n#>tir»-d  .'.n\  ann(M:ncement  by  tlie  Committee.  We  eagerly 
UmiU  forward  to  any  statement  b\  either  the  Administra- 
tive Unmmitt»'e  or  the  Hnvironnurit  Committee  that  is  a 
rrs|>onse  to  the  points  put  f<»rth  by  the  Student  V'nion 
prtit!f!n.   signed   by   n>«»re  than    1.('(M)  students,   four  weeks 

Ago. 

We  urge  our  T^sii)pr%  to  recpjest  from  the  two  commit- 
tees a  r»'si>onse  that  deals  with  t>ie  sulistantive  and  pro- 
ccdurs!  question*;  raised  by   the  student   p'^titi'^n. 

Just  don't  h4)kl  your  breath  until  you  ffet  an  answer. 


Stay  Tuned 


We  are  nrd  very  favorably  impressefi  by  the  Open 
Ijftter  sent  last  week  from  the  '  C)ffice  <tf  the  Tresident" 
t«.  the  p>arents  i^^  Hrandei«5  stu.knts.  We  shall  reserve  our 
np^-ific  rf>mment.s  f'»r  next   week's  isjuue. 


Student  Council  Minutes 

IIARC  H   25,  nH>4 

Th*  meeting  was  railed  to  order  at  7:20  by  Steve 
Mora. 

1)  The  Council  cii.seu.«^ed  the  "open-door  crisi.s"  and 
drcHied  that  it  wotihi  he  best  to  .suspend  protest  until  the 
fiikal  dtfision  c^»nrerning  the  doors  is  made. 

2)  F'uniis  for  costumes  were  alkicateil  the  Israeli 
Dance  (iroup. 

\\)  Peter  Siris  gave  a  detailed  report  on  tl  e  structure 
and  fnm^tmn  f)f  the  Student  Service  Bureau.  He  propose*! 
a  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  under  the  au.Hnire»  of  the 
Stiwknt  (^'mincil.  An  ai  !••€  committee  was  appointed  to 
niiMiy  this  probW-m.  It  ?fl  of  special  importaiicc  sir.ce  it 
rfMfwern.-^  the  '*st orient  aclivitie?  fee"  principle,  which  is  a 
traditional  and  favorable  institution  at  BrandeL-s. 

4)  AiH>tber  all  h«c  conimittef  was  create*!  to  Atu«]y 
fW  p»r*  blem  of  eoordirating  r.tudent  events  on  canripus. 

The  meeting  was  adjournefi  at  9:30. 


State  of  the  Union 


S#«ve  Mora 


The  go«I  of  the  Brandeis  stu- 
dent bodv  should  b^  to  make 
its  own  decisions  and  rules  re- 
garding the  conditions  under 
whleHll  m\»f(i  liv^  The  Student 
Council  a»i'.  its  leadership  is 
the  institution  which  must  push 
for  this  change  and  musf  leawi 
the  student  laody  responsibly 
towards  the  attainment  of  this 
goal.  If  the  Council  does  not 
make  progress  in  this  area,  all 
ol  its  legislation  for  an  im- 
proved social  program  or  a  bet- 
ter housing  situation  will  not 
change  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  paper  tiger. 

On  the  othei  hand,  the  Coun- 
cil has  an  admittedly  weak 
power  position.  We  are  backed 
by  no  one  —  this  includes  a 
nr^ajoritv  of  a  friKhtened  and 
cowed  faculty.  IVk  this  position, 
it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  com- 
plete overturn  of  the  decision- 
making process  at  Brandeis 
The  question  then,  is,  has  the 
council  been  able  to  accomplish 
any  reform  in  the  system?  And. 
if  it  has,  how  can  it  continue 
this  reforn^  (which  will  even- 
tually produce  a  revolution) 
or,  if  not,  where  has  it  failed? 

I  believe  that  we  are  slowly, 
perhaps  at  times  too  slowly,  be- 
ginning to  nnake  ourselves  felt 
in  the  area  of  environn>ental 
decision  making.  Legally  we 
have  won  a  voice  on  a  joint 
administration  -  faculty  -  student 
committer.  This  advance  was 
^)von  because  students  stood  up 
for  their  rights  in  the  Gough 
crisis,  the  housing  crisis,  and 
the  premature  parietal  rules 
crisis.  It  was  won  in  part  due 
to  an  effort  to  appease  student 
leaders  and  to  avoid  constant 
conflict  and  bad  publicity  Re- 
gardless of  the  motives,  this  is 
a   victory  for   live  student   Inxly 

I  h*>    &  cision    made    by    \\w 


Environntent  Committee  is 
largely  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  students  for  abolishing  seg- 
regation of  freshmes.  this  des- 
pite the  obvious  proprietary  in- 
terest of  the  Administration  in 
a  Freshman  Quadrangle.  This 
d<^ci«ion  has  helped  to  leiralize 
and  solidify  the  position  of  the 
Environment  Committee. 

It  is  sJso  true  that  in  the 
present  parietal  crisis  the  Pres- 
ident made  a  mockery  of  the 
Committee,  first  by  by-passing 
it.  and  then  by  claiming  that 
fifteen  minutes  in  his  office,  at 
which  time  the  new  rule  was 
read  to  the  Committee,  consti- 
tuted proper  consuUation.  Re- 
gardless of  \.\\e  slowly  won  posi- 
tion of  the  student  body,  the 
fulcrum  of  authority  at  thi« 
writing  rests  with  the  Presi- 
dent He  may  legally  by- pass  or 
obstruct  any  committ*»e  he 
wishes  to  How  can  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Student  Union  come 
to  prips  with  this  problem? 

First  we  must  analyze  the 
nature  of  this  problem  Why 
should  Dr  Sachar  wish  to  act 
against  the  wishes  of  a  virtual- 
ly monolithic  student  body**  In 
the  first  place  it  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Sachar  has  forjiotten  that 
the  Administration,  the  Faculty 
and  Dr.  Sachar  are  here  to  pro- 
vide us  with  an  education.  We 
are  the  one  group  which  should 
not  be  ignored  —  yet  we  are. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Presi- 
dent has  lost  contact  with  the 
present  student  l)ody  He  be- 
heves  that  you  are  led  like 
sheep  by  a  small,  ultra-radical 
minority  Who  a-e  the.M"  peo- 
ple? "Vic  Hausner**  Joe  Mc- 
Bride?  Anita  Blau**  myself* 
spectres?  Finally,  as  many  of 
you  have  su.«;pe(ted,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  a  group  t«»nds  to- 
ward.^    t>eing     narrow     nunded. 


ahMTtsighted,  coitformist,  ami 
patronizing.  T  h  i  s  is  a  charita- 
ble appraisal.  Also,  this  does 
not  apply  to  every  member  of 
the  Board. 

I  can  only  indicate  my  pro- 
found disgust  and  frustrstioii 
by  citing  an  incident  which 
took  place  at  the  Board  meet- 
ing which  I  attended.  After  the 
meeting  was  crver  the  Ctiair- 
man  of  the  Board  called  xne 
over  to  point  out  to  me  the 
problem  of  slobs  on  the  cam- 
pus, indicating  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  we  may  all  be 
forced  to  deal  with  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  type  of  pettiness  and 
shortsightedness  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  group  of  men  who 
run  our  University,  shows  the 
depth  of  our  problem.  Immedi- 
ate reform  is  not  likely. 

However,  we  are  not  power- 
less. It  has  fc>een  my  decision  to 
continue  for  a  period  of  two 
more  weeks  to  negotiate  a  way 
out  of  the  parietal  rules  im- 
passe I  think  that  this  is  pos- 
sible 1  think  that  there  is  a 
new  respect  for  the  Student 
Council  within  the  Administra- 
tion as  a  result  of  our  housing 
plan  I  believe  that  the  Envi- 
ronment Committee  and  the 
Administrative  Committee  will 
devi;:i-  a  more  realistic  and  rea- 
soned set  of  parietal  rules  — 
rules  satisfactory  to  the  student 
body.  I  am  less  optimistic  about 
these  rules  being  approved  by 
the  President.  If  rules  are  ac- 
cepted V  hich  are  contrary  to 
the  P  r  e  :>  i  d  e  n  I  '  s  pronounee- 
n>ents,  the  cv^mmittee  will  have 
taken  a  giant  step  forward  If 
these  rule's  are  rejected  despite 
faculty,  student.  3r\^  Adminis- 
trative approval  -  '.^ith  only 
President  Sachar  «>t  .eeting, 
then  1  ioelieve  tl>e  vi«»lent  weap- 
(i  ontmued  on  Page  4) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


c.'i!   r.rgument.^   b.'ised   on 


April  t7-19-inMr  Parcat  Wcek-Esd 


I  understand  that  your  M;irch 
24   issue  includes  a  story    about 
core's    investigation    of    food 
chain    stores    including    Slop    Ac 
Shop.  A  &  P  and  First  Nritional 
The   story    leads    re.Tders    to    he 
lieve  that  all  the  .stores  are  dis 
criminatory   e  in  p  1  o  y  e  r  s,   i»nd 
cites    tjgures    as    lo    Negro    em- 
ployoMnt  in  the  various  chains 
Tins     .ntory     is     erroneous     and 
damaging    in    several   ways. 

1  While  CORE  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  hiring  practices 
and  employment  patterns  in 
these  c  h  a  i  n  s,  we  have  at  the 
moment  no  hard  evideru:e  of 
actual  diacrimination,  and  so«ne 
evidence,  at  Stop  &  Shop  par- 
ticularly, iruiicates  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  1\t\^  it. 

2  CORE'S  'investigations  are 
always  carried  out  privately,  in 
confidence,  and  if  di.scrimina- 
tion  or  .«90me  other  grievance  is 
apparent,  we  always  bring  it  to 

the  employer  s  attention  for 
remediai  action.  Public  accusa 
tions  are  made  only  afler  the 
employer  has  refused  to  put  his 
own  house  in  order.  The  statis- 
tical material  you  cite  is  not  in 
fact  accurate,  and  CORE  has 
not  yet  presented  its  case  to  the 
relevant  employers 

3.  The  Justice  is  welcon\e 
to  publish  whatever  it  wishes 
as  opinion,  but  a.ssociating 
CORE  with  your  published 
charges  can  only  hinder  our  fu 
ture  negotiations  which  rely 
'ipon  our  standing  as  reason 
able,  responsible  people  with 
whom  an  employer  can  in  good 
faith  negotiate. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  had 
known  your  story  included 
false  information  and  unsub- 
stantiated accusations  you 
would  not  have  printed  it.  I 
trust  that  The  Jaslire  will  not 
compromise  CORE'S  efforts  in 
the  future. 

Ridiard  D.  Ilrewii 
■mployaiteitt  OmMlttec, 
ChairasaB,  CORE 


natural  rights  may  be  powerful 
weapons  in  a  debate        but  only 
if  iKith  sides  fundamentally  k>e 
Iieve  in   the   particular  right    at 
point      In    our    arguments    con 
cermng    the    Open    I>tM»r.    many 
student.-  arf*  rrr-.pha;;:/:.-;^'  o.^  tnt 
basic     issue    a     natural    right 
which     f:  a     people    will     admit 
exists:  the  right  for  h  male  stu 
dent    to    entertain    a    wiv"^jn    in 
his    dosed    dormitory    room 
Faith    III    such    a    natural    right 
may  give  us  s<H-urity  anti  make 
us     zealous    and    uncompromis- 
ing   but  it  will  hardly  convince 
those  who  disagree,  _nd  it  will 
hardly   lead  us  to  a  logical  and 
rational     approach     to     gaining 
what  we  desire 

0\ir  reliance  on  this  so  called 
natural    ri«?ht   seems   to  be   in- 
creasing    Mr    Fred  Gordon,  for 
instance,    in    his    self-righteous 
criticism  of  the  Council  leader 
ship   thus   far   in    the  crisis    (^ee 
ttie    Jastire.    Marcyi    24).    cnnsi 
ders  Justice  Brandeis'  often 
quoted   words.  "The  right   to  be 
alone    is    the    most    rcunorehen 
slve  of    rights."   to   V)e    the    final 
w<trd.  a  sort  t»f  P]at«>nic  univer- 
.sal   or  divine  insrviration ,  wV>ich 
must    necessarily    be    incorno 
rated    into    a    university    which 
used  tilt-  nai»e  Brandeis 

This  positi-^n  is  ridiculous 
First,  look  at  Brandeis'  words: 
"the  right  to  be  alone  "  But  we 
are  not  denied  the  right  to  t>e 
alone:  we  are  seeking  to  main 
tain  the  right  of  being  alone  to- 
gether in  privacy  (unlcsw  we 
wish  to  get  more  specific,  in 
which  case  other  phrases  m«v 
be  nrKire  appropriate)  Second- 
ly, the  gcod  Justice  is  being 
quot^  out  of  context.  I  don't 
know  exactlv  w^hat  he  was  talk- 
in.T  about  when  he  uttered  those 
now-famous  words  —  probably 
wiretapning  -  ~  but  it's  most  un- 
likely that  he  was  .'jneakir'g 
of  the  rirhtc  of  non-independ- 
ent students  to  have  girls  in 
their  university  dormitorv 
rooms  At  any  rale  why  must 
the  university  unhold  all  of  Jus- 
tice Brandeis'  beliefs''  If  he  had 
--rvM  nt  «ome  !9of*  imoTY^enf  fhnt 
the  rigiii  U>  eat  shrimp  on  Pasa- 


over  IS  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  rignts,  we  would  l)e 
hard  pr«  .s.sed  to  prove  that  this 
is  a  law  the  university  nrusX  fol- 
ic-.*' Regardless  of  the  source, 
however,  we  must  a.vk  one  final 
question;  what  does  a  natural 
right  .smell  like"*  Who  has  ever 
st'cn  a  natural  righf    Certainly 

' '• ' '  r      \  i\  n  •■•••■'*•-'  -  ' 

-.**Mi.n/ii    iiM«j    iwvrr 

rccoKni/ed   as   surh   the    natural 

right    which    many    of    us   arc 

claiming. 

We  are,  in  other  words,  mak- 
ing a  mistake  if  we  emphasize 
the  "natural  right"  whw-h  Prr«- 
ident  Sachar  is  destroying  As 
he  -says,  we  don't  have  tci  stay 
here;  in  which  case  no  right  is 
being  injured  This  does  not 
mean,  lei  me  make  clear,  that 
we  shmiid  n(<\  fight  against  the 
Open  I>oor  It  means,  rather, 
that  our  fight  must  lake  a  more 
pragmatic  direction  If  we 
wanted  to  eat  shrimp  on  Pass- 
over, we  wouldn't  go  arouind 
quoting  people  who  cUim  this 
IS  a  natural  right,  we  would  set 
out  to  prove  why  this  is  the  best 
polity  Similarly,  we  must 
place  the  present  i.s.tues  in  their 
proper  p<>rspertive  Our  first 
argument  must  i>e  ttie  logic  of 
allowing  students,  who  pay 
$3,000  a  year  to  attend  a  uni- 
versity, .some  say  in  matters 
which  intimately  concern  them. 
Such  an  argument  has  indeed 
been  stressed  by  our  student 
leaders 

We  should  argue,  secoridly, 
th^t  there  are  pragmatic  rea- 
sons for  allowing  us  to  keep  the 
doors  closed  This,  apparently, 
is  how  our  predecessors  man- 
aged to  get  the  door  closed  in 
the  f.rsi  place  Surely  we,  too, 
can  expound  the  virtues  of  pri- 
vate conversation,  of  individual 
choice,  of  sexual  experimenta- 
tion, of  quiet  dormitories  for 
studying  en  weekends,  and 
whatever  other  reasons  we  nrvay 
have  for  believing  a  closed  d€)or 
is  a  good  door. 

By  continually  referring  to  a 
vague  natural  right  which  few 
believe  in,  we  msy  some  day 
gain  many  converts  and  achieve 
recognition  of  this  rijrht:  but  at 
for  attaining  reauHs  in  our  life- 
time such  mystical  argumenta- 
tion is  nearly  wtMihless. 

Bert  F«cr  *M 


Burton  Disappointing 

lUcluirrf  W*isb«r«  - 


UTTER  TO  PARENTS 


fContliMied  /r«M»  Fromt  Puge)    •«•■  atrvsgcr  MeaMirca,  tmch  m 

Late  last  sprl>c.  however,  SSJISI'VL^*"  t^''*^**"«f  *•  "* 
the  admlnistratioa  learned  of  a  campw  wt  ^A'l^  ^"*  •*  **• 
«i«MCi«.  ti»t  simply  coald  not  hjve  «„r  exi^tZlZTJ!!^,^ 


Med  U 


U  gnNip  ef  sAa- 


Prince  Of  Sfl^^..'"^?*^^  *  '•'«  •'  fc* 


dels  t^ndemtm 
Meccusitji  te 


are  far  Urn  m*mU 

■M»re  restrictive 


eve*  thooirh  only  a  Uny  miaar:  Sj!^  "tJ.'Ll^SL  ^^'l  ^i*^  ^  *» 
ity  was  involved.  Uv^ZmiJ^    ■     "^"^^  ®'  •"••pera- 

».__    "■*«^prtee  may  onee  m*r* 


Hamlet  is  probably  the  greatest  English-languaKe  play,  and  the  Yourt«  rnnce  oi  fc«v*i-~'ri7«'..T'"Ti"  "T""  •'  "*"  «■«»■««.  Mcaatjm*  '#ir'»'"V 
Deffiinark  one  of  world  literature's  most  beautiful  characters.  There  is  something  es-  astrous  in  itJ  elf^f  uiSt  th*"  'VT""^*  ^^""""^^'^i^^SL 
pedally  meaningful  about  Hamlet's  story  to  people  of  our  age,  for  his  was  a  youthful  students  iavoived.  OlfJers  of  a  JlJ^'^J*"'^*'****"*.  I»e  privi- 
idealism  puUed  through  the  ringer  of  traged*'  and  drained  almost  dry.  The  difference  f«»P«»sible  University  admin-  been  withdr^i'^^il?  ****  *••* 
between  the  youth  who  exclaims  in  Act  I,  **Mv  fate  cries  out/ And  makes  each  petty  .  2i^J!*"'**  not  brasii  aaade  win  ^  m^Mj^^H**^^ 
artere  in  this  body/As  hardy  as  the  Neraean  lion's  nerve'',  and  the  one  who  resignedly  5oSuai^e^tbr«tf*^hi«iJS  2**"^**"""^  ^^^terS^WhS 

^'Ul  say  to  HoraUo  in  Act  V.    "TT — :~ ~ ««d     individaal      destrncUoa    e.u/.Ji^'"?^    •'    "■■•    Pa^-ti- 

*Thm  r»adineM  fto  ikecenf  fate^    ^**^*^  **'*"  ^**  P**^''  ^**^  «*^-    Performance     diminishes     from    ——  --         ■  '  '^'■'^   siiiflenf   -.,.-; .     . 

._       ..  «^    r^.,    :  .    ,  ^'^s   prove   unkind."     At   this   the  perfection  of  the  work. 

te    ail/Let    be,      is    a    strikmg   point.      Hamlet's     whole     face        As  for  Gielgud's  production, 
one.     For    if    this    "expectancy    i^ould    change:    he    recognizes   I   found   it   lacking   on   several 

her  insincerity,  and  proceeds  to   counts.      As     I     have     already 

a  scathing  criticism  of  women    pointed    out,    many    important 

which   isn't   all    "antic  disposi-    lines    remain    unemphasized,    all,  the  UniversTty  is  rcmoTCJ- 
tion."     Bui    Burton    keeps    his   and    many    important    words    bie    for    the    welfare    for   more 
face    down    during    the    entire    within    lines    are   dashed    over,    than    2,0et    students,    most    af 
eight   lines,   and    this   beautiful    In   addition,   there   are    several    whom  live  on  University  pren 
insight  into  Hamlet's  character    embarrassing      stage     moments    isea.   A  mandate   was  given   by 

when  all  the  actors  seem  glued  the  Board  of  Trusteees  to  con- 
to  their  places,  unable  to  do  sider  snbstantJal  tightening  of 
anything     but     gape       One     of    discipline   to   protect    the   good 


of  the  lair  state/Glass  of  fash- 
km  and  mold  of  form"  is  no 
match  for  the  cold  workings 
of  fate,  then  we  who  admire 
him  must  pauae  and  think 
liboiit  our  own  chances. 

Idealisno,  Friends  and  Love 

The  entire  Aristotelian  con- 
cept of  tragedy  is  embodied  in 
Ophelia's  words  about  Hamlet 
•*0,  ^-ee  is  n*e/T'h«vi:  setrn 
what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I 
»ee?"  Hamlet  is  a  "great "  fig- 
ure cast  "quite,  quite  down" 
by  the  workings  of  fate.  But  it 
is  in  whieli  respects  he  is  great 
that  we  find  him  so  exception- 
ally beautiful,  and  his  "fall  " 
ao  exceptionally  poignant.  His 
idealism  is  infectious,  for  he 
is  a  warm  and  loving  person. 
His  relationship  with  Horatio, 
whom  the  Prince  wears  "in  his 
heart  o£  hearts,"  and  his  in- 
sistence on  love  and  sincerity 
between  friends,  are  a<"centu- 
ated  throughout  the  play,  and 
tiiey   make  Hamlet   great. 

fn  a  sense,  Hamlet  is  the  ftrst 
ntodem  tragic  hero,  for  al 
though  he  is  a  Prince,  we  iden- 
tify with  him  as  a  beautiful 
hun^an  being,  "noble  in  reason 
.  .  .  infinite  in  faculties,  in  ac- 
tion like  an  anget  .  .  .  the  beau- 
ty of  the  world.  "  l^ar  is  power 
and  pride  reduced  to  madne.ss, 
Oedipus  is  strength  reduced  to 
weakness,  but  Hamlet  is  youth 
and  idealism  and  beauty,  and 
for  this  reason  »*e  is  especially 
nteaningfui  to  us. 

Barton    Disappoints 

It  is  because  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  Hamlet  that  I 
found  Richard  Burton  disap- 
pnintinf  in  the  Gielgud  pro- 
duction currently  headed  for 
Broadway.  Burton  is  doubtless 
a  wonderful  Shakespearean  ac- 


T  h  e  administration  deter- 
mined that  a  searching  re -ex- 
amination of  the  climate  of 
Brandeis  had  to  be  made.  After- 


hc^ome  the 


once  more 
prevailing  climate. 
Cordially  yomrs, 

A.  L.  Sachar 


IS  thus  lost. 

This  may  well  be  the  fault  of 
direction,  but  later,  when  Bur- 
ton seems  to  de-emphasize 
Hamlet's  conversation  with 
Horatio  ii*  whicn  he  expresses 
his  friendship,  the  fault  lies 
primarily  with  him. 

Rosenrrants  and  Gaildenstera 

In  gv'neral,  Burton  empha- 
sizes the  brooding  aspects  of 
the  Prince's  character,  and 
tills  is  a  mistake,  for  the  solil- 
oquies themselves  take  care  of 
that.  But  the  things  which 
make  Hamlet  great,  his  im- 
mense capacity  for  love,  and 
his  profound  insights  into  hu- 
man character  in  general,  are 
played  down.  One  barely  no- 
tices Hamlet's  intense  disillu- 
sionment with  his  former 
school- fellows  and  friends, 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
But  this  is  vital  to  s  considera- 
tion of  the  Prince's  view  of 
friendship  and  the  loyally  re- 
quired between  friends  11  is 
a  philosophy  which  p«'rvades 
his  life,  and  it  must  Ik'  con- 
stantly evident,  not  just  during 
Ihe  speeches  (which  Burton's 
beautiful  voice  generally  does 
great  justice  lo).  but  also  in 
action   and  expression. 

Croaya's    Poloaius   Excellent 

The  supporting  cast  is  indeed 
a  distmguished  '>i»e  Hume 
Cronyn  is  wonderful  as  Polo- 
nius,  for  he  achieves  tliat  rare 
combination  of  verbose  bungler 
and     loveable     father;    without 

the      forilKTl,      d      Kieiil     d»-^i      vl 

h'jnior  would  be  lost,  without 
the  iatier,  Ophelias  madness 
and  Laertes'  intense  desire  for 
revenge  would  be  •nexpli<rat)le. 
Cronyn's  only  failure  is  in  oc- 
casionally forgetting  which 
leg  he  has  been  limping  on.  but 
this  is  more  than  forgivable 
con"' -Bering  the  quality  of  his 
perfornMince. 

Alfred  Drake  portrays  Clau- 


the«e  is  in  the  final  scene.  The 
dyine  T.»#»r*e?:  3a^s  to  the 
Prince  "The  King!  The  Kings 
to  blame'"  Finally,  after  five 
acts,  Hamlet  is  ready  to  act. 
But  instead  of  leaping  towards 
Claudius  and  stabbing  him, 
Hamlet  and  his  stepfather  go 
around  in  several  circles,  while 


name  and  the  faturc  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  stadrnts 
from  an  an ti- social  or  asocial 
minority. 

At  ray  request,  the  Dean  of 
Students  created  a  Committee 
on  Campus  Environnaeat,  con 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Adntinistrativc  Committee  — 
the  entourage   looks  on,  seem-    faculty   and    administrative    ol- 


ingly  unable  to  move.  Not 
only  i'j  this  unrealistically 
staged  (for  the  King's  guards 
would  have  immediately 
stopped  Hamlet  if  he  too  '^  that 
long),  btrl  it  diminishes  from 
the  drama  of  Hamlet's  long- 
a>vaited  act. 

Gertrude's  Shimmering  Mink 

In  addition,  I  found  little 
reason  for  performing  "Ham- 
let*' in  modern  dress  When 
Ortrude,  clad  in  a  mink  coat, 
says.  "Hamlet,  cast  thy  nightt-d 
color  ofT,"  I  would  almost  ex 
pert  the  Prmce  to  re-ply,  "OK. 
Mom.  but  only  after  you've 
put  away  that  stole  "  ("laudius 
wears  a  burgundy  dinner  jack- 
et. Laerte.s  looks  like  Joe  Col 
lege,  and  Ophelia,  in  a  1930s 
skirt  (well  b<'low  the  knees), 
and  black  sw«'aier,  has  just  that 
much  more  to  overcxmie  to 
achieve  the  beauty  of  her  role. 

It  simply  st'ems  unecessary 
to  "improve  ■  on  this  play.  The 
mes.s«ge  of  Hamlet  is  a  time- 
less one  whether  or  not  the 
actors  are  wennnif  modern 
rioihes,  it  will  be  brought  out. 
When  ArehibaJd  Macleish  de 
cided  to  stage  Job  in  modern 
dress,  he  also  made  the  lan- 
guage aiKJ  the  situation  mod- 
ern and  he  came  up  with  "J  B." 
But  to  do  both  at  once,  as  Giel- 
gud attempts,  only  diminishes 
something  wuich  ii  already  al- 
mosl    ntfrfjH^i 

See  Hamlet  and  see   it  often 
If    you    cannot    get    tickets    to 


ficers  charged  with  respon.sibi 
lity  for  student  behavior — and 
student  leaders  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mittee on  Campus  Environment 
went  through  many  weeks  of 
lively  and  thoughtful  discus- 
sions on  subjects  that  ranged 
from  slovenly  dress  and  care- 
less housing  to  outright  vandal- 
ism and  anti-social  personal 
behavior.  .  .  . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the 
Faculty  there  was  agreement 
that,  while  visiting  hours  for 
the  girls  in  the  boys'  rooms 
should  remain  nnchsuged.  it 
would  he  wise  to  reqaire  that 
doors  be  kept  open  during  surli 
▼ixlting  hours.  Thi.s  was  shat- 
tering no  precedent.  Like  th*- 
privilege  of  ronsniiation,  there 
are  very  few  colleges*  in  the 
country  that  permit  girls  to  go 
beyond  the  lounges  and  dinin4 
rooms  of  men's  dormitories  — 
fewer  still  where  girls  can  visit 
in  the  boys'  rooms  until  after 
midnight  even  with  open  doors, 
or  where  girls  can  entertain 
yonne  naen  in  thrir  rooms. 

In  this  partjeular  instance,  a 
group  of  students  sought  to 
organize  deliberate  mass  de- 
fiance of  V-niiersitj  reauUk- 
tioas.  Hit  adminLstration  had 
■o  alternative  but  to  make  clear 
to  them  the  iaeviUhie  comie- 
quenee  of  such  defiance.  The 
issue  no  longer  turned  on  a  par- 
ticular rule,  hut  upou  the  au- 
th«kr«f«  9f  itt^  administration  to 
shape  Univend.y  polscy.  The 
siudeuts  had  mistaken  the 
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tor,    but    appearance    alone    dius  as  a  straightforward  busi-    this  production    (which  despite   sultatire   privilege   fur  an  open 


■nakes  him  a  dubitnble  Ham- 
let. He  is  rather  stockily  built, 
itting  for  Cleopatra's  lover, 
but  not  for  "the  glass  of  fash- 
ion and  the  mold  of  form  " 
Most  important,  he  is  too  old, 
and  I  sensed  too  "worldly- 
wise"  to  be  convincing  as  the 
younf  idealist. 

These  are  admittedly  per- 
sonal reactions  t>ased  on  a  very 
definitely  pre-conceive<J  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Hamlet, 
and  I  should  add  here  that 
imae  of  the  people  who  were 
with  me  at  the  performance 
noticed  it  There  are,  however, 
flefinite   weaknesses    in    his    in- 


neasman  type  king.  In  so  do 
i  n  g.  h  o  w  e  V  •  r,  he  da.shes 
through  many  important  lines 
and  his  performance  in  g«*n- 
eral  is  highly  disappointing. 
He  emphasizes  approximatery 
one  word  in  a  hundred,  and 
occarionally  recites  (fr^r  thin 
is  what  t*e  is  doing)  so  quickly 
that  the  lines  are  totally  in- 
audible Claudius  is  not  an  un 
important  figure,  nor  is  he  as 
in?»ensitive  as  Drake's  per 
formance  makes  him  out  to  t)e 
The  King  is  a  figure  whose 
sense  of  torment  and  guilt 
heightens  until  it  reaches  a 
climax  in  his  beautiful  solil- 
oquy before  praying  in  Act 
III- '  None  of  this  is  brought 
out  in  I>rake's  performance, 
nor    is    any    physical    warmth 

and 


many  faults  is  still  a  worth- 
while one),  there  will  be  one 
in  Central  Park  and  one  in 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  this 
.summer.  Tt»ere  is  little  else  in 
the  world  besides  art  and  love 
which  can  literally  make  one's 
s«nil  soar,  especially  in  our 
times  And  Hamlet  is  perhaps 
the  single  greatest  work  of  art 
ever  created. 


francht.se     to     make     or     break 
rules. 

The  Open  Door  rule  now  in 
effect  is  an  experimental  use. 
It  Is  expected  that  it  will  be 
suScient  to  protect  all  students 
froM  tne  abases  which  can  so 
easily  destrey  the  good  nanse 
of  an  individual  or  an  instite- 
tian.  We  hope  that  there  is  no 
,y     for    consideration    of 
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^.  ^     .   .     ,  visible    between    Claudius 

terpretation  which.   I   feel,   are    Q^rtrude.      It  was  difficult   in 
more   objectively   valid.    While    <ief><i    to  pw'ture  the  royal   oair 


handling  tt>e  soliloquies  excel- 
lently. Burton  rushes  over 
many  of  the  "lesser"  lines,  and 
falla  to  emphasiiK  key  words 
and  actions.  For  example,  in 
speaking  with  Ophelia  »"  Act 
III,  it  is  essentiai  Ihat  Hamlet 
bt:  moved  by  the  evident  sin- 
cerity ol  her  first  few  lines; 
"And  with  them  words  of  so 
sweet  breath  composed/As  ibly  moving  and  powerful.  The 
made  these  things  more  rich."  »^st  of  the  c^t  is  fine,  but  not 
•r»wi.-  -fc^  ^...».«.  *-.  ^-.  ^fc...;  exceptional.  In  a  play  such  as 
^*  ^.  "^  "^  *?  •"  ***"*■  HanOet,  however,  almost  ev- 
ously    Polociiw-inapired    coup-    ^ry  line  Is  of  great  importance. 


m  "an  eiiseamed  bed,"  and  the 
King  seemed  far  nwre  the  cold 

calculator  than   the  "lecherous 
incestuous"        sensualist.        All 
these     parts     of    his    character 
must    tje    brought    out:    Drake 
does  not  do  so. 

George  Voskovic  is,  as  usual, 
wonderful,  this  time  in  the  rel- 
atively small  role  of  Player 
King,  and  Sir  John  Gielgud's 
voice   as  the   Ghost   is   incred- 
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Tillich  Speakis  ''On  Courage' 

—   Luane  Troftier  

A  crowded  Braruieis  audience  g^ave  Prof.  Paul  Tillich  a   lon^   and   warm   ovation  aa   he   arriveii   at   Schwartz 


Audil^^rium  to  speak  at  the  Dialo^rue  Series  on  March  2,*^.  Prof.  Tillich'n  topic  for  the  evenin«r  was  "On  C-ourage,"  a 
topic  which  is  developed  at  length  in  hia  book  The  Courage  To  Be  and  which  indeed  is  a  central  concept  in  this  and 
in  his  other  writings. 

Tillich  did  not  lecture.  His  presentation  took  the  form  of  a  true  dialogue,  as  he  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Rev. 
Gene   Nameche,    Professor  s* 


Nahum    Glatzer    and     Herbert 
Marcuse,  and  the  audience. 

"Courage  is  the  self-aflfirma- 
tion  of  being  in  spile  of  the  fact 
of  non  iH'ing  .  .  .  Courage  al- 
nvays  includes  a  risk,  it  is  al 
ways  threatened  by  nonbeing, 
whether  the  rtsk  of  losing  one 
self  and  In'ootning  a  thing  with- 
in the  whole  of  things  or  of 
losing  oru's  w<»»iH  m  a;;  c  inpty 
self  relaledness  '  Tillich  could 
have  presented  the  topic  with 
this  statcnuMit  as  it  appears  m 
the  last  pages  of  The  rourajce 
T«    Be.    For    most    of    us,    how- 


^v/titv 


L^4    V-    *ft«k«4«.A« 


wc>rk  is  necessary  for  an  under 
Standing   of    this   statement     As 
a      iK'ginning      Monday      night, 
NanuH'he    asked    Tillich    to    ex 
plain    for    us    the    concepts    of 
fiiutude  and  anxiety    Ttiiich  re- 
plied   that    these    are    not    two 
different    thin^.s;    they    are    the 
same   thing,   one  seen    from  the 
outside,    otu'    from    the    inside 
Anxiety  !•>  the  awareness  of  our 
finitude.  the  having  to  come  to 
an  end 

Tillich  continues  sk»'tchily  in 
the  dialogue  and  more  fully  in 
bis  lHK>k  Fa'te  and  death  are 
only  op.i^  v/ay  in  which  we 
come  to  an  end  thai  is  wliere 
non  Ixun^J  threatens  be  i  u  g 
Death  Ihrealeus  tiidu'>  o  l\  *  t  c 
S<'lf  artirmation  (that  of  sur.ple 
ex-isteo'^ei  Ni»ri  Ix'ing  also 
*'thr:»atens  man  s  spiritual  self 
affirmation  relatively  in  terms 
of  erni>tuie«i.s  absolutely  u^  terms 
of  meanmglessnevis  Tt  ti.r.ja'ena 
man's  self  affirmation  relative- 
ly in  terms  of  guilt,  al>solutely 
ill  terrri.s  Oi  ci'nvjt  rrinatiori 
These  thrtn*  tyjK»s  of  anxiety 
are  not  exclusive,  and  this  is 
crucial  to  the  nation  of  henl 
ing  SuKide  for  example,  can 
lilH'rate  one  from  the  anxiety 
of  fate  and  death,  but  not  from 
the  anxiety  of  guilt  and  con- 
demnation 

Although  these  three  types 
of  anxiety  are  not  exclusive, 
Oru'  may  predMnunale  over 
another  Ifiis.  accisrding  t  o 
Tillicli.  IS  especially  obvi'uis  at 
the  end  of  an  era  T\\v  (ireek 
era  shows  the  anxi"»y  oi  vicis- 
situdes, to  wKich  .)toi(isrTi 
SeeiiK'vi  tlw  answer  The  .Middle 
Ages  IS  that  of  guUt  and  con 
deronat ion.  as  is  indicated  by 
the  wratli  uf  (iod,  images,  of 
bell  and  })urgatf>ry  Itx  aritid(,>{es 
were  pilgrimages.  punis[irn<nts. 
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indulgences,  etc  The  20th  cen- 
tury anxiety  type  is  meaning- 
less Of  Its  solutions,  the  radical 
attempt  to  t>e  as  a  part  leads  to 
the  loss  of  the  self  to  col- 
lectivism, and  the  radical  at- 
tempt to  Ik?  as  oneself  leads  to 
the  loss  of  the  world  in 
existentialism. 

Withm   thes**    types   of   anxi- 
ety,   of    course,    there    are    dif- 
ferent   degrees,    taken    right    to 
path.oiogical  anxiety    How  does 
!  one   cope   with    anxiety''    There 
!  is  courage,  and  there  is  despair 
I  Tillich    defines    neurosis    as    the 
way    of   avoiding   non  l>eing    by 
;  avoiding  being    Self  affirrtiation 
I  is    not    lacking,    hence    neurosis 
i  IS  not  utter  despair;  but  the  self 
]  wiit«.ii    IS    ditiiiiirtji    IS    A    it.-ciuc"trvi 
lone    Courage,   in  contrast,  does 
1  not   avoid   non  IxMng.    it    "takes 
I  the    anxiety    of    non  IxMng    into 
:  itself  "     Taking     anxiety     onto 
I  oneself  is  neither  avoiding   nor 
succumbing  to  it    Courage  tak- 
!  ing     anxiety     onto     itself     has 
'something  to  do  with  the  abil 
ity   to  live   life  readily    in   spite 
of  the  fact  of  tiiiitude;  the  abil- 
ity to  accept  acceptance  m  spite 
of  guilt,  and  the  ability  to  con- 
front  meaninglessness   honestly 
when    all    the    props    are    gone, 
and  to  affirm  oneself  for  all  of 
that 

Cflatzer,  Marcuse  Questions 

At  the  dialogue  lK)th  Cilatzer 
and  Marc  use  Questioned  t!ie  iu>- 
tion  of  anxiety  Clat/er  a.->ked 
if  awaren4';;.s  of  timltide  i<«ri  b«' 
simply  awareness,  not  anxK'ty 
Al(»ng  tti;-..'  >.«me  ltn»'s  Marc  use 
asked  if  awareness  of  tinittide 
in  its«*lf  must  Ih"  transformed 
into  what  Tillich  calls  existent 
lal  anxiety,  rather  than  ration 
al  fear  To  the  former  Tillich 
replied  t«»  the  etTect  that  .some 
individuals  are  not  as  percep- 
tive" a.->  wUuMs  Tlie  answer  to 
the  latter  question  wasn't  made 
explicit  enough  for  n\v^  to  catch 
it  Apparently  it's  the  sort  of 
tiling  y(/««  re-  .>iipp<»»*.-«ji  lu  n-t-i 
or  not  feel,  and  if  you  don  t 
feel  It,  you  must  admit  it  as  a 
fact  just  the  same  If  one  musi 
feel  to  understand,   then  Tiilicli 


really  speaks  to  some  of  us, 
but  others  of  us,  not  exactly 
unperceptive,  are  pretty  much 
excluded. 

I  don't  know  why  Tillich 
passed  over  these  points  so 
quickly,  except  it  would  have 
taken  us  far  afield  of  the  topic 
for  that  short  evening.  Else- 
where (Systematics.  v.  1  Intro- 
duction) Tillich  does  seem  to 
rt^cognize  such  a  problem,  al- 
though 1  in  not  sure  he  answers 
it  there,  either  Tillich  tinds  a 
difference  in  the  cognitive  atti- 
tude of  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian  While  the  philoso 
pher  maintains  a  "detached 
ol)jectivily  toward  being  and  its 
structure's'  the  theologian  is 
iiivoiveu  in  ii.  Vei,  in  ihe  ia^i 
analysis,  There  is  no  synthesis 
iH'tween  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, and  there  is  no  synthesis 
either  ....  A  common  basis  is 
lacking  " 

The    Apolog:etic    Theologian 

Tillich  is  a  Protestant  theo 
l()gian;  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is  an 
integral  part  of  his  theology 
Tillich  is  not  afraid  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Bible  and  he 
is  al>le  to  do  so  in  his  two 
lx)oks  of  j>opular  .sermons,  The 
Shakin/^  of  the  Foundations 
and  The  New  Beinif.  You  can 
read  an  awful  lot  of  Tillich. 
however.  Ix'fore  you  run  up 
against  any  dogmatic  Protes- 
iant  ver  biage  or  iruleed  any 
dogmatic   F*rotestant    idcMjJogy' 

Tillich   is  an  apologetic   th(M) 
logian.   and    'apologetic   theolo- 
gy '     is    "answering    theology.  " 
lliat     which    interprets    the    un 
changeable    truth    of    the    mes- 
sage to  the  changing  demand  of 
a   situation   or   even   generation 
I    like   to   think   that   Tillich   did 
not  start   with   th<'  message  and 
wrap    it    around    the    situation 
but    rather,    that    Tillich    l>egan 
in  the  situation  and  tlice  found 
Uie  traces  of  the   message 

We    hear    that    the   church    is 

»»n   uu'    weiot'     Tillieli    dgirt-s    iiiat 

we   are    at    the   end    of   the    l^ro- 
testant   era   as   we   know   it;   l>ut 
iiot  necessarily  of  F'rotestantism 
If    i*rotestantism    is    to    play    a 


critical  and  creative  role  we 
must  have  a  new  understanding 
and  application  of  its  principles, 
I.e.  "The  Reformation  must 
continue". 

We  hear  that  God  is  dead 
Perhafxs  we  have  heard  that 
word  in  old  contexts  too  nuch. 
Tillich  says,  "If  you  start  with 
the  question  whether  God  does 
or  does  not  exist,  you  can  never)  whil^ 
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V«fw»ther  it'i  mutic  to  d«nc«  to,  hum  to,  »ing  to... whether  it'«  music  to  ttudy 
'Wf.th,  think  with  or  just  plain  relax  with  ..th«re'ft  no  b#ti»»r  way  to  accompany 
thesa  activities  than  with  the  fabulous  KLH-11,  stereo  portable  phonogrtp^ 

Fof  only  with  Ifie  KLH-11  stereo  syster?  can  you  capture  the  "big  sound"  of  the 
console  in  such  a  compact  portable  package.  Transistor  eiectromcs  makes  pos 
ftit>i«  tx>th  miniaturization  and  years  of  trouble  free  muiicai  pleasure. 
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The  KLH-1 1  is  a  complete  stereo  phono 
graph  system:  4-ftpeed  Garrard  automatic 
changer,  dianv>nd  stylus  magnetic  storeo 
cartridge,  30-watt  peak  stereo  ampli*ier- 
preamplifier  and  two  new  high  compli- 
anca  speaker  systems,  it  goes  together 
to  make  a  compact  28  lb.  handy  carry- 
ing<As«.  small  enough  to  fit  under  an 
airplane  s«at. 

Wt>«n  you  are  in  New  York,  drop  in  to 
Harvey  Radio's  higti  fkteiity  salon  for  a 
demonstration  of  this  unk}u«  portable. 
Or,  tend  for  the  KLH-11.  Mail  orders  are 
shipped  the  day  they  ^r%  received.  Satis- 
faction is  guaranteed^  or  your  money  will 
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reach  Him;  and  if  you  assert 
that  He  does  exist,  y  o  u  can 
reach  Him  even  less  than  if  you 
assert  that  He  d<H\s  not  exist  " 
John  A  T  Robinson  in  Honest 
to  God  does  a  nice  job  on  the 
"God  dues  not  exist"  theme  of 
Tillich's.  He  emphasizes  the 
need  of  mature  stK-iety  to  reject 
tiic  ctiiidisii  faiher  image  of 
G(xi  beiiif*  .st>me where  up  there 
in  a  three  decicer  universe  of 
heaven    earth,  and  hell 

"Sin  is  estrangement  from 
our  true  ^x'ing,"  Tillich  says. 
"Idolatry  is  the  elevation  of  a 
preliminary  concern  to  ulti- 
macy  "  "DtMuonry  is  the  reign 
of  a  sufx*rindividual  sacred 
form  which  supfX)rts  life  and 
which  at  the  same  time  con- 
tains the  force  of  destruction 
in  such  H  way  tliat  tlip  destruc- 
tive power  is  essentially  con- 
ruHttxl  with  the  creative 
power  '  These  blunt  definitions 
netKi  to  \ye  expanded  t>ut  per 
haps  they  help  further  intro- 
duce you  to  the  kind  of  lang- 
uage Tillich  uses  and  the  con- 
cepts  he   is  after 

Protestant  theologian  or  re- 
li«i')ii^  thinker.  alK)ve  al|  for 
Tilluh,  religion  is  not  a  special 
sphere  among  others,  a  special 
function  of  man's  spiritual  life 
As  Jam,>s  Luther  Adan\s.  trans- 
lator and  commentator  to  some 
of  Tillich's  works  says,  Tillich 
IS  concerned  more  with  the  re- 
ligious l>as«*s  and  implieations 
of  the  whole  cultural  process 
than  with  a  religion  of  the 
churches  Tillich  is  concerned 
"with  the  meaning  of  life  and 
'.vstti  alt  the  forces  thai  thrtraltrn 
or  support  that  meaning,  in  per- 
sonal and  social  life,  in  the  arts 
and  .s<Mence3.  in  politics,  in  in 
dustry.  education  an<i  the 
church  "  Tillich  says,  religion  is 
the  dimension  of  depth  in  all 
of  its  functions  "D(M'p"  can 
mean  eitlier  th<'  opposite  of 
"shallow"  or  the  opjx)site  of 
■'hu4h  "  Truth  is  dee[>  and  not 
s'hallow  Suffering  is  depth  and 
not  h»'ight 

It  IS  this  idea  of  ultimate  con- 
cern or  ultimate  seriousness 
which  puts  Tillich  wittiin  the 
religious  tradition  in  l>oth  the 
orthodox  and  the  mf)st  liberal 
sense  of  the  word  You  cannot 
rejfxt  religion  with  ultimate 
'seriousness,  Uhniusc  ultimate 
.-.t-i  i>Mi>Me"»N,  <»f  tin-  itati*  of  be - 
\x\^  ultimate'v  conc»'rned,  is  it- 
s«'lf  rriigiou  •■  Thi>  much  Tillich 
has  to  s^iy  to  the  prof«'<i«;«'d 
atheist,  his  hon<'sty  t.i  lumsejf 
a!i<i  i(t  Ins  ultiinat"  concern,  he 
i  is  >ure!v  rtiore  religious  \\\hn  a 
bluuilv  dogmatic  iH'Iiever". 
for  in  his  sensitivity  and  p<'r- 
cept!on  he  is  reacting  against 
what  he  finds  meaningless  and 
empty  in  nuich  contemj>orary 
ritual  Tillich  thinks  that  Am- 
erican fundamentalism  (rough- 
ly e(iuivalent  to  European 
theological  orthod<)Xy)  fails  t<, 
contact  the  present  situation 
not  Ix^cause  it  speaks  l>eyond  a 
situation,  but  l>ecause  it  speaks 
from  the  past  Tlie  situation" 
to  which  theology  must  respond 
is  the  totality  of  m-an's  creative 
self  .nterpretation  in  a  special 
period. 


Union 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

ons  of  student  strike,  and  putx- 
lie  appeal  should  be  seriouvlr 
considered. 

it  is  my  feeling  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Student  Union  has 
improved  immeasurably.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  help  draft 
our  own  rules.  We  are  in  a 
position  of  great  institutional 
strength,  such  that  it  may  t>e 
difficult  for  even  the  President 
to  reject  rules  which  are  sug- 
gested by  "mere  students." 
Council  leadership  has  done  a 
fairly  good  job  until  now.  We 
have  used  our  strength  wisely 
and  have  gone  to  the  brink  of 
revolution.  It  is  possible  that 
future  events  may  lead  us  over 
this  brink.  I  hopje  not.  I  l^elieve 
in  quiet  revolution.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  have  just  a  little  more 
pat.cnce.  to  hang  on  for  a  short 
longer.    I    believe    our 


chances  for  success  today  are 
better  through  negetiation  than 
through  revolution.  Nevertlie- 
less.  it  is  my  goal  to  abolish 
the  open-door  rule  and  to  win 
a  voice  for  the  Student  Union 
m  environmental  decisionmak- 
ing If  my  asses -merit  of  t  lie 
problem  is  wrong.  I  am  optm  to 
correction  But  I  believe  in 
negotiation  before  going  to  the 
barricades.  Successful  negotia- 
tion has  cer  a  in  advantages 
over  revolution,  even  over  that 
rare  thing,  successful  revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  council 
and  myself  are  ready  for  what- 
ever happens  I  promise  that  if 
there  is  any  way  to  get  that 
rule  re.scinded.  we  will  do  it. 
Student  government  and  the 
future  of  the  student  union  de- 
pend on  it. 
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(Continued  from  Fr(mt  Page) 

and  a  film  featuring  Pete  See- 
ger,  called  To  Hear  My  Bani« 
Play. 

The  Creative  Arts  ^^^stlval 
chairman  is  Phillip  Oldenburg; 
CO  chairman  is  Arnie  Heisman' 
F\)lklore  Pr(Klurlions  of  Boston 
IS  producing  the  Folk   Festival 
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DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M. 


EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


26  faculty  To  Ca 
On  leave  Next  Year 

Twenty-«ix  members  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  will  i>e 
<m  leave  for  all  or  part  of  next  year,  including  five  faculty 
members  who  are  recipients  of  Gugrgenheim  fellowships. 

The  winners  of  the  Guggenheim  awards  are :  David  A. 
Buchsbaum,  professor  of  mathematics;  Peter  Grippe,  as- 
sociate professor  of  fine  arts;  James  B,  Hendrickson, 
aaaociate   professor   of  chemis-'f' 


try  (Dr.  Hendrikson  is  also  the 

recipient  of  a  Sloan  Foundation 

fellowship);  Nathan  O.  Kaplan. 

professor  of  biochemistry;  and 

Ramsay  MacMulien,  associate 
professor  of  history  (at  the 
Princeton  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies). 

Faculty  members  who  are 
taking  sabbaticals  are:  Alex- 
ander Altmann,  professor  of 
Jewish  philosophy:  Saul  G. 
Cohen,  professor  of  chemistry 
(2nd  semester);  Paul  Dorain, 
associate  professor  of  chemis- 
try; David  G.  French,  professor 
of  social  work  and  social  theo- 
ry (Heller  School);  Eidgar  John- 
aon,  professor  of  history. 

Also,  Ulric  Neisser,  associate 
professor  of  psychology  (2nd 
•emester);  Philip  Rahv,  profes- 
sor of  English;  I.  Milton  Sacks, 
associate  professor  of  politics; 
Caldwell  T  i  t  c  o  m  b,  associate 
professor  of  music;  E.  V.  Wal- 
ter, associate  professor  of  soci- 
ology (1st  semester);  and 
Dwight  Young,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages. 

The  following  faculty  mem- 
bers will  be  on  leaves-of-ab- 
aence:  Barbara  Berman,  associ- 
ate professor  of  economics; 
William  Hoyt,  associate  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  ( Princeton 
Institute  for  Advanced  Stud- 
ies); Max  Lerner,  professor  of 
American  civilization  (2nd 
aemester);  Alan  Levitan,  assist- 
ant professor  of  English  ( 2nd 
semester  —  Exchange  profes 
sor  witli  University  of  Hawaii  i ; 
Henry  Linschitz.  professor  of 
chemistry;  Edgar  Lipworth, 
professor  of  physics;  Dock  San^ 
R  i  m,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics  (Princeton  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Studies) 
Howard  J.  Schnitzer,  assistant 
professor  of  physics  ( 2nd  se- 
mester, on  a  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowship);  Evelyn  Simha,  as- 
sistant professor  of  French 
(Danforth  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship); and  Joel  Spiegelman, 
lecturer  in  music  (2nd  semes- 
ter travel  grant  to  the  USSR). 


Councirs  New  Housing  Plan 
To  Encourage  Group  Living 

A  Student  Ck)uncil  Housing  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students,  is  presenting  a  recently  revised  housing  plan  designed  "to  realize 
the  full  potential  .  .  .for  viable  student  living." 

The  plan  involves  group  living  in  all  dormitories  except  the  Castle  and  Schwartz. 
Both  North  and  Hamilton  Quads  will  house  freshmen  integrated  with  upper-classmen. 
Off  campus  living  is  being  extended  for  seniors  and  some  juniors.  There  will  be  enough 

m  to  accoinmodate 
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Levin  Resigns  as  Dean  of  Sdence 
To  Head  New  Office  for  NSF 

Dr.  Louis  Levin  hafl  reaij^ned  from  hia  positions  as  Dean  of  Science  i*nd  Associate 
Dean  of  Faculty.  He  will  leave  Brandeis  this  summer  to  head  the  new  Office  of  Pro- 
j^rram  Development  and  Analysis  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  This  new  office 
will  be  reHiM>nsible  for  carrying?  out  studies  directed  towanl  internal  NSF  planning  and 
for  a  continuing  analysis  of  all* 


an-gomg  programs  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

Di*an  l.evirt  ramo  to  Bran- 
deis from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  1960  He  left 
NSF  to  assume  his  position 
here  tx^cause  "the  school  is 
unique  and  challenging  There 
isn't  H  1  o  t  h  e  r  like  it  in  tlic 
country  " 

During  trie  past  three  and 
one-half  years  Dean  Levin's 
goal  for  the  University  was  "to 
be  creative  in  improving  sci- 
ence in  the  context  of  ihe  total 
University  '  According  to  Dean 
Levin  there  are  both  tangible 
and    less   visible    signs   of    this 


approach  He  noted  the  cou- 
striJcUon  of  (;ersteii/an>(  Soi 
enct'  Quadrangle  and  the  plans 
for  a  SIX  year  medical  scu*nce 
program  as  examples  of  the 
more  tangible  signs 

Before    joining    the    National 


Jr. -Parent  Activities 
To  Occur  This   Week 

A  banquet,  a  (;iil)ert  and  Sullivan  oi>eretta,  and  a 
Student  -  Faculty  Panel  Discussion  concerning'  parieUil 
hours  will  highlight  this  year's  Junior-Parent  Weekend, 
which  will  begin  on  Friday.  April  17. 

After  '•eligious  services  in  Rabb  lounge  (iraditional) 
and  Berlin  Chat)el  (lil>eral  -  conservative)  at  5:00,  all 
Juniors   and    their   parents   will* 


attend  3  cocktail  party  in  Fast 
Quadrangle,  followed  by  a  ban- 
quet in  Shapiro  Athletic  Center 


at     i  :6yt      ur      i.     miltOu 


wftat..  rvo, 


£>ean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
this  banquet,  delivering  an  ad 
dress   on   American    Foreign 
Policy.  Dancing  will  follow. 
Saturday,  April   18.   will   be- 

Sln  with  religious  services  m 
«rlin  Chapel  at  9  00.  which 
will  be  followed  at  10  30  by  a 
Faculty-Student  Panel  Discus- 
sion in  Schwartz  Hall.  The 
topic  of  this  discussion 
which  will  be  moderated  by 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C. 
ilorrissey,  will  be  "Parietal 
Hours;  A  Developmental  Task." 
Dean  Morrissey  will  be  as 
fisted  by  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Ber- 
liner,   professor   of   Economics; 


NOTICf 

A  wtmw  ^MicottoA  for  4t*smM«- 
NOtiiif    campas    M«l*rm«f;«ii    wiU 

"W«  f««i>4  (iMf*  Mopl«  r—^' 
kif  Hm  justice  tKM  Mr  mfor- 
NMtJv*,  brMsy  ^XU/^n,"  Pt  o#- 
ffkiolt  inumiwrcd,  "•n^  At.Hm4 
»•  fwkm  a^vciitfof*  of  Hiit  kvn- 
fry,  captiv«  f—4mnkf*p." 


Hein^  M  Luhf.sz  Atsi.stant  Pro 
fessor  of  Hi.s'ory.  H»'rl>ert  L 
Shore,     Lecturer    \n    Theater 

»         .  •  I  ..._!.,„*_ 

/M»>,     dim     St-V5-ic«l     .-iViivii*-  »n.o. 

At  12:00.  there  will  he  a  l)uf- 
fet  lunch  in  Kutz  Dining  Hall, 
at  which  President  Ahram 
Sachar  will  sp«»ak  The  ren^ain- 
der  of  the  afternoon  will  he 
devoted  to  a  tour  of  the  campus 
and  an  exhibit  at  the  Ro.se  Art 
Museum,  although  there  will  l>e 
a  Junior  Parent  softball  game 
for  those  who  prefer  more 
strenuous  activity.  At  2  00.  the 
Massad  Choral  Group  will 
make  an  appearance  in  Sch- 
wartz Hall.  Although  these 
Israeli  folk  singers  a'-e  not  an 
official  part  of  the  Weekend, 
all  parents  and  all  students  are 
invited  to  attend  this  concert. 

Saturday's  activities  will  end 
with  the  Brandeis  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Society's  production 
of  "lolanthe"  at  the  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  in  Wal 
tham. 

On  Sunday,  there  will  l>e  a 
Catholic  Mass  in  Bethlehem 
Chapel  and  Protestant  services 
in  Harlan  Chapel  at  10  00.  fol- 
lowed by  a  closing  brunch  in 
Kutz  at  11.30.  after  which  all 
parents  are  expected  to  leave — 
quietly. 


Date  for  Mock 
Convention 
Pushed  Back 

The  Republican  Mock  Po- 
litical Convention,  originally 
sche<luled  to  take  place  today, 
wa.s  postponed  until  Monday. 
April  27  The  primary  reason 
for  this  reschtxiulirig.  accord 
ing  to  Chair^^an  David  Roston 
'64,  was  the  sudden  cancella 
tion  of  the  Convention's  key- 
note speaker,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Nati<,»nal 
Committee   Lxv)nard   H;*!! 

William  G  Stratton,  former 
Governor  of  Illinois,  has 
agreed  to  deliver  the  Keynote 
Address   in   placf   of  Mr     Hall. 

The  pr()l)lem  of  obtaining  a 
replacement    for    H.ill    on    such 


Science  Foundation  in  1952  Dr 
I  Levin    was    Head    of    tht-    Bio- 
i  clieniistry   Branch  of  the  Ortice 
'  of  Naval  Rest^arch  in  New  York 
and    Washington.    DC     He    has 
I  held  academic  and  rest^arch  ap- 
1  pointmtnts    al    Columbia    Uni- 
I  versity      City    College    of    New 
'York  and  at  the  Michael  Reese 
Hospital    Research    Institute    in 
Chicago.    In   addition   he   is   the 
author    of    numerous    scientific 
papers  and  is  a  ineiiiljei  of  Sev- 
eral scientific  societies. 

No  appointment  has  been  an- 


rs     in 

suites. 

Shapiro-B  will  be  reserved 
for  freshman  men,  and  Ren- 
field  will  be  reservcKi  for  fresh- 
man women.  The  remaining 
freshmen  will  be  distributed 
throughout  Hamilton  and 
North  Quads.  The  freshmen 
will  live  in  groups  of  eight  to 
twelve  on  the  first  and  third 
floors  of  North  dormitories  and 
on  all  floors  of  Hamilton  dorms. 

Two  rooms  at  the  end  of  all 
floors  in  Hamilton  and  the  first 
and  third  floors  in  North  will 
l>e  held  out  of  the  block  sys- 
tem These  rooms  may  be 
selected  ty  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  live  in  groups. 

Upper-class  blocks  will  be 
made  out  of  the  remaining 
doubles  on  each  floor.  In  East 
Quad,  suite  selection  will  pro- 
ceed like  lasrt  year.  Suites  will 
sign  up  in  groups  of  six,  ten, 
and  sixteen.  Groups  of  six  to 
fourteen  will  sign  up  for  blocks 
in  North  and  Hamilton. 

Singles  and  the  two  room 
suites  in  North  will  not  be 
available  for  blocks.  These  will 
open  to  seniors  and  a  small 
number  of  juniors  in  a  sep- 
arate drawing  on  Tuesdav. 
April  21  At  least  175  s^^niofs 
will  be  allowed  to  live  off 
campus  next  year.  There  are 
at  least  110  places  for  seniors 
in  singles  and  two  room  suites. 
There  are  only  275  seniors  in 
the  class 

A  senior  may  ch.xi.sc^  a  room- 
mate from  any  class  The  sen- 
iors m  each  group  will  t>-  as- 
signed three  p<:>ints.  juniors 
two,  and  sophomores  one  The 
group  that  has  the  highest 
number    of     points     will     have 

.U  .>i     V.4I  i»  I  c  r     v»I     L/  i  u  C  K  S        CjIX- 

tering  Wein  :<tudents  will  be 
assigned  the  {wints  of  the  high- 
est American  student  in  the 
group  If  two  or  more  groups 
iiave  i't\o  same  number  or 
poinf«,  they  wi!!  draw  for  first 
choice   of    blocks     Groups    will 


nounced  to  fill  the  vacancy  that!  not  l>e  allowed  to  break 


Dean 
create 


Levin's    departure    will 


less  tht^r 
them. 


IS  no  room 


\i\^  un- 
to houi»e 


Elections  Scheduled: 
Class  Officers,  SBR 

KltH-tions  will  be  held  in  Schwartz  Hall  on  Thursday, 
April  16,  from  10::}0  to  4:30  for  all  cla.ss  officers  ami  ft>r 
members  of  the  Stu<ient  Board  of  Review. 


Candidates  ft)r  office  from 


the  (Maas  of  '65  are 


Pres- 


i<^er!t:  John  Jac*>bs,  Steve  Schwartz.  Chuck  Bressler;  Vice- 
President:  Anita  lilau.  Howard  Uimbert.  Secretary:  Kmily 


11 \ y  L  11  « 


w  ia  k»     t  •  t  ca  v«  V 


according  to  Roston.  by  the 
current  Senate  filibuster  over 
the  civil  rights  legislation  and 
by  numerous  state  primaries 
sctieduled  in  the  near  future, 
bijih  of  which  demandtMl  that 
politicians  remain  either  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  or  in  their 
home  states. 

"It  is  my  hope."  Roston  add- 
ed, "that  these  additional  two  i 
weeks  with  which  to  work  will 
give  the  Campaign  Managers 
time  to  develop  efTective  organ- 
izations, and  Chairmen  from 
state  delegations  suoh  as  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia the  opportunity  to  hold 
delegation  meetings,  sjich  as 
they  have  thus  far  neglected 
to  do." 

He  also  expressed  the  nope 
that  during  this  two  week 
period  those  State  Chairmen 
w+10  have  not  done  so  already 
would  inform  students  who  is. 
in  fact,  on  their  respective 
delegations. 


Langworthy;    Treasurer.     M  a  l»f 
Willi  man 

Class  r.f  '66  President  Mitch 
Goldman.  Alvm  Stauix-r.  Vice 
President  Roger  Baikin,  Barry 
Berlin.  S<*cretary  Knuly  Nor- 
ris;  Treasurer:  Kenny  Davis. 
Ro.salie  Ripaldi. 


Class  of  '67  President  Paul 
Weiner,  Mar'lyn  Maily,  Stan 
Teitler;  Vice  Presidenl  Nor- 
man Wilson;  Secretary:  Sharon 
Goldberg:  Treasurer:  David 
Cohen.  Brian  Marcus. 
'  Candidates  for  the  Student 
Board  0/  Review  are:  Chief 
Justice:  Peter  Levinson,  Ellis 
Landau;  Justice  -  in  -  Council: 
Dcbby  Cohen;  Executive  Sec- 
rctftrj':  Ed  Kf?plowitz.  David 
Rosenfield;  Recording  Secre- 
tary: Joan  Fisher. 

SBR  speeches  will  be  held 
in  Schwartz  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day, April  15,  at  ?  p  m  Candi- 
dates from  the  Classes  of  '66 
and  '67  will  speak   at  7  30. 

Council  Chairman 

The  following  were  cho.sen 
committee     chairmen     at     the 


Council     meeting    of     April     8r 
Athletic.    Peter    Werner,    Char- 

iity    WiM'k       H;*rKara    I^yiu.»»»    a..rl 

M'ke  Tiiran,  Educational  Pol- 
icies. Joel  Stem,  Film.  Laura 
Popper  and  Stefame  Roth; 
Gen  Ed  S  .  Sieve  Stern.  Hous- 
ing. Joe  McBride.  Handbook 
David  Sands;  NSA,  Al  Shar; 
Publicity.  Norma  Goldstein, 
Orientation  Week.  Melanie 
Rovner.  Judy  Rabinowicz.  and 
John  Jacobs;  Social,  Peter 
Goodman;  Wein.  Leslie  Fran- 
k*»l  and  S    Sambamurti. 

A  council  n>emtK*r  was  as- 
signed as  advisor  to  each  com- 
matee. 
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Just  for  the  Record 


Vic  Hausner 


Some  three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Fred  ^w>rHon  chose  to  analyze  my  handling  of  the 
open  door  crisis,  and,  more  specifically,  my  recommendation  to  the  tweniy-fivt;  »iKi.ei» 
ol  the  protest  directive  to  call  off  the  protest.  Mr.  Gordon's  so-called  analysis  was  tilled 
with  jrross  inaccuracies,  but  what  is  worse,  it  manifested  a  glaring  dearth  of  serious 
thought  which  led  to  a  series  of  contorted  conclusions.  At  least  for  the  sake  of  histori- 
cal accuracy  the  picture  ought  to  be  set  right. ^ 

Mr.  Gordon  is  correct  '"*,^'p  stated  and  is  borne  out  the  achievement  of  one's  ends. 
stating  that  the  two  points  he  ^^  ^^  recent  repori  of  the  and  not  merely  to  allow  some 
claims  as  my  reasons  for   rec-    Faculty  Senate.    And,  Mr.  Gor-    the  privilege  of  martyrdom.  In 


Circu  lotion 

Michoel  Mcscovith  Joy  Londsmon 


Steve  Gold- 


StoM     Bony    A.KJelmon.   V.tk.   Cohn,    J.-tl    Doerfler.    Jt^el  Guld^^rg, 
^.f,„      Hvl^-*     L-'"^-      A'""     Mof.rie      Jur.«     Mark.     Bofry     HomerorWi,     Arni« 

Rotvert    Show     Kafie    Spit/,    lixJy    Thurmon,    Mrke    I  uron. 


Ctlto    Ussok,    JtirT-.cs    VenK'la,     '^xJy     V«_,r, 


f     f-'cteft    Zuckef'K'Ki 


ommending  withdrawal  are  don,  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
without  foundation  The  only  tween  legal  and  moral  right, 
problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  1  recommended  that  we  de- 
neither  of  the  two  were  among  sisrt  from  that  particular  pro- 
the  reasons  I  offered  at  that  test  because  I  believed  it  to  be 
time.    Dr.    Sachar   has   not   the  detrimental   to  our  chances   of 


other  words,  Mr.  Gordon,  the 
decision  was  a  tactical  one, 
made  with  the  belief,  which  I 
still  hold  was  well-founded, 
that  the  continuation  of  the 
protest  under  the  existing  con- 


legal  or  moral  right  to  impose    successfully  removing  the  open    ditions  would  have  been  detri 


Reason  vs.  Rhetoric 


any  and  all  regulations  he 
choses  upon  the  University.  In 
the  case  of  the  open  door  de- 
cision, the  President  lacked  a 
moral  right  for  two  reasons: 
the  decision  was  made  in  vio- 
lation of  an  admini.strative 
commitment  to  wait  for  rec- 
ommendations from  the  En 
vironment  Cornnultee,  and 
secondly,  the  decision  consti- 
tuted an  invasion  of  the  indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy    How- 


tion  changed,  and  we  are  at 
present  working  towards  (hat 
end,    the    legal    order    is    as    I 


Dr.  Sachar's  open  letter  to  the  parents  is  what  we 
might  have  exi>ecte(l  from  him:  a  brilliant  piece  of  rhetoric 
.specifically  de.signed  to  appx^al  to  the  thuught-patternh  of 

older  folk    From  the  first  paragraph,  in  which  the  magic   ever.     Dr.     Sachar    does     have 

words  "Harvard"  and  "Abraham  Lincoln'  are  mentioned,   the  legal  right  to  set  up  pari- 

,       t\  1      .      if     *•      1      4    1-^,  iV^r.  o♦««,^  r»f  v*wik*^nt«hili1  V     «tal   regulations.    The   Environ- 

the  President  effectively  tides  the  atand  of  resi>ectability    ^^^^  committee  is  only  an  ad- 

res|H.nsibility,  and  mediocrity,  and  makes  it  sound  almost   ^is^^ry  body  to  the  Admimstra- 

t/^k^xJ.  tive    Committee,     which     is    it- 

"^       *r>    1         i  *       \i'^  ...    ^A..^  v,^v«.  o   miWriruifv  r\r*i«iulAnt    Self,  in  the  area  of  student  life, 

Kut  not  <,uite.  We  wonder  how  ^univeisity  president   ^^^^  ^^  advisory  body   to   the 

could  have  become  .so  out  of  touch  with  his  student   body,   president.      As     much     as     we 

Patronizing  is  not  a  strong  enough   word  to  describe  Dr.   would   like   to    see   this   condi- 

Sachar  s   u.se   of   the  phrases  "sprinir   hi-jinks",  "restless- 
ness",   and    "Donnyl.'rook",   in   summing    up   our   protests. 

Kvidently  he  does   not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  stu- 

iienl    demonstrations,    nor    does    he    accept    the    idea    that 

"the.se    youngsters"    can    have    a    deep    love    not    only    for 

cU.se<i  d(H>rs,  but  for  the  entire  concept  of  a  liljeral  Lniver- 

sity. 

The    President    admits    that    the    stu<lents    can  ^have 

strong  feelings  on  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights.  'They 
work  very  hard",  he  U-nevolently  admits.  But  when  they 
altemi)t  to  apply  to  their  own  personal  lives  the  concepts 
which  they  have  grown  up  with,  the  President  implies  that 
tliey  are  overstepping  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  and  be- 
coming bad   lK)ys  and  girls. 

In  other  words  Dr.  Sachar  condones  idealism  (''lor 
they  are  young  jH'ople  in  their  late  teens",  but  has  no 
de.sire  to  .see  the  students  bother  him  with  it.  This  is,  at 
hes\,  a  callous  atttitude,  ba.sed  on  his  evident  estrange- 
ment from  the  students,  and  at  worst,  a  rejection  of  ideal- 
ism and  s<Kial  agitation  in  general.  For  how  far  away  is  ed  with  adult 
this  attitude  from  that  of  others  in  "i>osition  of  Auth(»rity"        jn   the   very 


door  decision  and  legitimizing 
the  Environment  Committee 
to  proceed  with  an  action 
which  was  interpreted  by  both 
the  President  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  be  a  challenge 
to  the  President's  "legal"  right 
to  make  parietal  regulations. 
To  proceed  with  the  protest 
would     liave     necessitated     the 


mental  to  the  student  cause. 
You  may  disagree  with  such  a 
tactical  deci.sion,  or  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  situation  but  you 
have  no  grounds  for  question- 
i  n  g  another's  commitment. 
B^ing  a  student  of  history,  I 
am  sure  you  are  familiar  v  ith 
Lenin's  dictum  that  tactics 
should    be    formulated    and 


shifting  of  our  efforts  to  the  de-    changed   to   meet   the   strategic 

requirements  of  one's  cause. 
Tactics,  Mr.  Gordon,  are  for 
the  attainment  of  one's  ends, 
not  the  proof  of  one's  commit- 
ment to  "what  is  right  and 
imperative." 

Finally,  if  as  you  say,  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  present  crisis  is  of 
so  significant  a  nature,  involv- 
ing a  question  of  moral  rights, 
perhaps  it  deserves  such  in- 
volvement and  attendance  as 
would  make  such  inaccuracies 
and  misstatements  as  your 
critique    contained,    impossible. 


fense  of  a  ca.se  which  we  could 
not  possibly  have  won.  a  chal- 
lenge <o  the  President's  "legal 
right,"  while  detracting  from 
our  efforts  to  obtain  procedur- 
al reforms  and  the  removal  of 
the  regulation.  Moreover,  such 
a  precarious  challenge  might 
have  unnecessarily  endangered 
the  academic  lives  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  Brandeis  students. 
One  may  adopt  a  plan  of  action 
which  might  lead  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  students,  but  only 
if   that   plan   can   aid   or   assure 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


who  l(Mtk  patr"ni/.nigiy 
to  get  a   better  deal? 


iv  on  the  attempts  of  their  "sul)jects' 


Ullipuiiiin  .^laiii-^r? 

President  Sachar  s  April 
first  letter  to  the  parents  and 
friends  ol  the  University  is  an 
unqualified  insult  to  the  stu- 
dent pjc.pulation  It  is  a  docu- 
ment worttiy  of  close  reading 
because  it  eloquently  reveals 
a  condescension  and  disdain 
that  belies  its  authors  stated 
"assumption  that  the  majority 
of  our  students  can  Oe  entrust- 

responsibility  " 

first    paragraph 


Sachar  is  willing  to  admit  the 
universality  of  student  discor 
tent  only  in  so  far  as  this  can 
l)e  used  to  indicate  its  childish- 
ness For  the  rest  of  it  we  are 
told  that  Brandeis  is  a  special 
ca.se,  thai  txH^au.se  it  has  been 
a  earner  of  The  Great  Amer- 
ican   Liberal    Tradition    in    the 


w«'  are  treated  to  an  anecdote 
that  serves  to  put  the  whole 
problem  about  which  we  are 
The  President  goes  on  to  say  that  recent  events  at  the  so  much  in  e.unest  on  the  most 
sch(K)l  "c(>ul(i  not  go  unchallenged."  He  did  not,  however,  infantile  basis  No  doubt  pass- 
siMH-ifv  what  these  events  were.  Marijuana?  Drunken  driv-  jng  in.sights  into  American  hi.v^ 
ing?  Making  book?  All  of  these  things  are  •'clearly  illegal"  ^^^n^J-  t^f^n  "ac^d^mra'  bul 
and.  we  are  ^ure,  many  of  them  went  ihrough  the  heads  ot  ^.;„  o^p  j^  clearly  at  our  ex- 
the  parents.  By  leaving  the  specific  crime  unmentioned,  pense:  we  can  suppose  that 
Dr.  Sachar  masterfully  allows  for  this  gruesome  array  of 
jK.ssibilities.  This  is  understandable  considering  the  Presi- 
dent's rhetorical  abilities. 

Hut    when    he    implies    that    opening    the    doors    will 
p,>lve  these  problems,  we  are  hard-pres.sed  to  .see  his  logic. 
Recent  articles   in   NewKweek  and   The   New   York   TimeH 
<ii.scloHe  that  these  problems  are  h?,rdly  exclusive  at  Bran- 
deis. Vet  no  other  institution  has  taken  the  irrational  step  ti-oub"ie 
ot  oy)emng  students'  dcxirs  in  order  to  solve  them,  (x)lum-       It  is  curious 
bia    University,    for    example,    w?s    discussed    in    the 
Newsweek  article  and  disclosed     two  months  ago  that 
several  students  had  been  arrested  for  jxmseasion  of  mari- 
juana. Yet   the  (V>lumbia  o]:)en- hou.se  rules  ^»ve  b^en  ex-       ^^^^    .^   ^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^^^  Personnel  di 
tended   twice   within    the  past    year.    Harvard   loiiege  was    g^gbility    on    high    adrnimstra     last  year  and  rcturncj 
another  schcK.I  mentioned   in  lK>th   Newsweek  and  the  New    tive   levels    at    Brandeis     Last    if  not   in   name,   this  year    The    were  initiated 

V)Ut   Dean  Munro  of  Harvard   has  de-    week's  resignation  by   Dean  of   office    Men's    Housemaster        Dean  levin's  resignation  also 

Science  Louis  Levin  is  not  the  changed  hands  once,  then  dis-  comes  at  an  awkward  time, 
first  such  action  taken  within  appeared,  along  with  the  rest  Four  new  science  buildings  and 
the  past  year  of    the    OflRce    of    Student    Per-   a  science  library  are  now  uiider 

Four  men  have  held  the  pos-    sonnel.  Miss  Bean  then  became   construction.    Dean   Levin,   pre- 
ition  of  Biandeis  Dean  of  Stu-    I>ean   of   Housing   —   until    she   sumably,     had     an     important 


the  image  of  "smoke  rising  on 
a  certain  hill  in  Waltham. 
Mass"  is  an  illusion  to  some 
minor  skirmish  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  We  are  further 
flattered  that  our  President 
shares  in  part  the  enlightened 
view  of  th^  Boston  press — that 
spring  fever  is  the  cause*  of  the 


that    President 


Is  past  it  has  all  the  more  right 
to  violate  that  tradition.  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  the  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights  and  lib- 
erties should  'oe  consid*»r«»d 
chiWs  play,  that  those  move- 
ments which  show  the  greatest 
promise  of  saving  this  c'^)un- 
Iry  from  the  dogs  should  be 
.seen  as  the  proper  pastime  of 
young  people  who  have  as  yet 
no    "mature"    resp<^)nsit)ilities. 

The  discontent  of  our  gen- 
eration is  a  national  problem. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  turn 
to  "extreme"  forms  of  "escap- 
ism" when  we  are  told  that  the 
most  courageous  attempts  at 
correcting  the  injustices  of  our 
society  are  a  mere  moral  and 
intellectual  teething  rinK*"'  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  we  engage 
in  personal  "anti-social"  be- 
havior when  we  are  told  as  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  th^  Cuban 
crisis  that  tinges  of  danger  to 
the  very  existence  of  human 
civilization  are  times  when  we 


.should  keep  our  feelings  to 
our.selves''  We  could  perhaps 
quote  from  other  leading  edu- 
cators to  point  up  to  President 
Sachar  tha  ta  better  attitude 
toward  the  student  pc^pulation 
is  in  order,  but  we  respect  his 
intelligence  and  his  past 
achievements  too  much  to  do 
so  (why  else  did  we  come  to 
ihis  university  but  that  we 
thought  it  represented  the  most 
advanced  segn^ent  of  American 
education'* ) . 

Th*»  President's  letter  con- 
veys the  impression  that 
through  the  good  graces  of  the 
Administration  th<'  principle 
of  student  consultation  in  areas 
of  mutual  concern  has  tx*en 
maintained  This  is  not  the 
fact  Token  consultation  was 
granted  only  after  considerable 
student  insistence.  It  was  not 
the  persuasivent^ss  of  student 
opinion  that  c»cca.Moned  mod- 
ification in  plans  for  freshman 
housing  next  year  —  it  was 
rather  that  the  Ad -.'.nistra- 
tion's  plan,  which  was  o^  oosed 
by  the  students  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  to  which  the 
students  offered  constructive 
ahematives,  was  a  total  fail- 
ure. Furthermore,  the  deci- 
sion  on    open  doors   was   hand- 

(Contxnued  on  Page  3) 


Should  Auld  Acquaintance  .  .  . 

isappeared   bi  Zion  replaced  Dean  Bean  as 
cd,  m   fact    Dean  of  Housing.  No  programs 


York  Times  articles 

viiU(\  against  uny  chanc:**s  in  Harvard's  liberal  ofien-hou.se 
rules.  Perhaps  the  administrators  at  these  schools  realize 
that  such  deep-rcHded  problems  will  not  he  solved  by  penal- 
izing all  the  other  students  on  a  totally  irrelevant  issue. 

A  "tinv  minoritv"  of  Brandeis  students  once  took  part 
ill  a  "form' of  'oehavior  clearly  illegal,"  Dr.  Sachar  wrote. 


den*s    during     the    last    four    resigned  at  the  end  of  January,   vol''*"  in  the  planning  of  these, 
years.   Dean  Kaufman   resigned    when  she  was  replaced  by  Dean    but  his  successor,  yet  unnamed, 


in    June,    1961 


Zion. 

A   rapid    turn -over   on 


this 


...    _  _  Dean    Peterson 

Con^e<piently    the  restrictions  placed  on  the  1250  Brandeis   resigned    in  June,    1962     Dean 

fContinued  on  Paoe  7)  ^S^'''   resigned    in   June,    1963,    ,        ,  -^  ,j^   ,  ^  harmful  to 

(ContmuedonFa9i.7)  and  was  then  namea  to  the  new  j^i^^     planning    -     on     the 

positio;i    I3ean    of   Underj?radu-    i.^ng^ange  or  short-range  level 
ate  Studies    Dean   Sacks  will        ^T.        , ,  ,      .  , 

take  a  sabbatical  from  Bran-       ^he  all-freshman  quadr^rgie 

was  instituted  at  the  beginning 
of   the    year   with   the  under- 


For  the  Last  Time 


deis  next  year.  His  succes.sor  as 
Detn  has  not  Ix'en  named.  Dean 


must  carry  these  out.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Dean's  resignation 
comes  only  three  weeks  after 
the  endorsement  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  plans  laid  down  by 
a  faculty  committee  for  the 
propo,sed  Basic  Medical  Re- 
search Program  The  program 
cannot    be   helped    any    by    the 


Three  weeks  ago,  the  Justice  printed  a  news  article  about    Morrissey   is  the   present   Dean   standing    that   programs  would   change  in  Deans. 
f  rU.in  activities  of  CORE    The  inform.ation  induced  was  pro-    j,f  Students  and   has  served   m   bi   initiated  to  provide  for  the        t«randeis   is,    as 


._, one   Trustee 

vided  by  an  investigator  of  CORE;  we  erred  in  not  verifying  the    that    capacity    for    the    last    10   new  Brandeis  students  a  more   has    pointed    out,    "a    nervous 
information  with  officers  of  the  organization.  months.  structured  community  with  re-    University."    Perhaps   the  time 

The  Justice  imputed  no  conclusions  on  the  matter  to  CORE  Three  men  have  held  the  spect  to  extra  -  curncular  has  cone  for  a  little  settling 
as  a  body,  to  any  sub  group  of  CORE,  or  to  any  officer  of  CORE,  position  of  Dean  of  Faculty  activities.  Dean  5>acks  was  a  down.  A  more  sUble  atmos- 
And  the  JuHtifc  did  not  imply   that  judgments  and  decisions  have   during    the    past   four    years    hrm  advocate  of  this  plan.  pherc   would   permit   the   care- 

Vx  <  t,  formed  with  regard  to  the  sup^rmark' ts.  The  article  read,   Three  men  have  served  as  Dean        But   then    Mr     Morrissey   re-   ful  planning  and  execution  that 
"COHF.    is   reinvestigating    the    chain    before   further    action   i»  of  the  Graduate  School  during   placed  Dean  Sacks  as  Dean  of  a  n     ambitious     institution     re- 
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Another  Country  Heard  From 


The  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
will  appear  for  two  weeks  at 
the  Schubert  Theatre  prior  to 
its  three  week  engagement  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  run,  from 
April  27  liaouKli  S»Iiy  5,  fea- 
tures King  Lear  and  Comedy 
of  Errors.  If  you  would  like  to 
be  sure  of  tickets,  order  now 
(HA  6-4520)  or  via  mail  .  .  . 
H.M.S.  Pinafore  will  be  the 
spring  production  of  the  Har- 
vard Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Players,  April  23-25  and  April 
29-May  2.  They  are  always  sold 
out.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the 
Harvard  Coop  or  may  t>e  ob- 
tained from  the  Society  itself, 
52  Dunster  St.,  Cambridge. 
$i.50-$2.50.  A  word  to  the  wise 
.  .  .  Tlie  Brattle  Theatre  began 
a  three-week  film  orgy  last 
week.  A  different  film  is  fea- 
tured each  day  at  5:30.  7:30. 
and  9:30,  with  uiatinees  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  at  3:30  Check 
the  local  papers  eacli  day  or 
call   TR   6  4226. 

ONE  TIME  EVENTS 
Tuesday,  April   14 

Carol  Procter,  cello;  Carol 
Rand,  piano;  Gardner  Museum. 
3  PM;  free;  Cello  Sonato  in  F 
Major  by  Brahms. 

Professor  John  Galbraith 
(Harvard).  Kresge  Auditorium; 
8  PM.  free.  "Economics  and  So- 
cialist Priority". 

The  Camerata  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  at  the  Museum; 
8  PM;  students  $1  50  15th 
through  17th  century  music  of 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Behemia, 
with   authentic   instruments. 

Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany; Aida;  Music  Hall;  8  PM, 
ends   11:56. 

Boston  Symphony.  8:30,  Hay- 
dn's Te  Deum.  Copland  s  Sym- 
fkhuny  for  Organ  and  Orchentra, 
Strau.s.s'  Die  Tageszeiten  and 
Also    Spruch    Zarathustra. 

Wednesday.  .Xpril   !.■> 

Folk  dances  of  Scandanavia. 
Bo.ston  Center  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation,  8:10   P  M.    $200 

New  England  Conservatory 
Faculty  in  concert.  Jordan  Hall. 
8  30  PM.  free,  chamberworks 
by  W  F  Bach.  Alexei  Haieff. 
C  P  E    Bach.  Paul  Hindemith. 

Metropolitan  Ope-ra  Com- 
pany. Tosca,  Mu.sic  Hall.  8  PM, 
ends  11:15  Joan  Baez,  Sym- 
phony  Hall,  a  30 

Thursday,    April    16 

Edward  tirant  Spauiding. 
tenor.  Robert  Pettitt.  piano, 
Gardner  Museum,  3  PM.  free. 
Schut>ert.  Rossinni.  Donizetti. 
Hovhane.Hs,    Pinkham,    Britten 

Boston  Symphony,  open  re- 
hearsal. 7:30  PM;  Mozart,  .sym- 
phony in  G  Minor,  K  ."iSO: 
Strauss.  Die  Frau  Ohne  Schat- 
ten;  Webern,  Pasacaglia,  Op  1; 
Stravinsky.    Firebird    Suite 

Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  Bos 
tun    College     Production.     New 
England    Life    Hall.    8:30    PM. 
students  75  cents    Al.so  Friday 

iphigenia  in  Tauri.*.,  Euri- 
pides. Cohen  Fine  Arts  Center. 
Tufts  University,   free 

Metropolitan  Opera  Con^- 
pany.  Don  Giovanni,  8  PM.  ends 
11  17.  Joan  Baez.  Jordan  Hall, 
8  30 

Friday,    April    17 

Boston  .Sympnony.  2  00  PM. 
rush  seats  at  60  cents,  .same  pro- 
gram   as  Thursday    rehearsal 

H  a  r  V  a  r  d  Radcliffe  Music 
Club,  James  W  Boyk.  piano. 
Paine  Halal,  Harvard.  8  30  PM, 
free 

The  Memory  of  the  Orange 
Trees,  Boston  Con.servatory 
production.  31  Hem»'nw;iy  St  , 
8:30  PM  $100  $2  00.  KE  6- 
1574     (Ahso  Sat.) 

Metroi)<)litan  Opera  Com- 
pany. Manon,  Music  Hall,  8  PM. 
ends   11:53. 

Yale    Russian    Chorus.     Sim- 
mons College   Alumnae   Hall.   8 
PM.  free    Russian  and  European 
folk  music. 
Saturday,    April    18 

Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, Tosca,  Music  Hall.  2  PM, 
ends  5:03. 

William  Wizesein,  clarinet, 
Carol  Ann  Proctor,  ceUo,  New- 
ton Wayland,  piano.  Gardner 
Museum,  3  PM,  free;  Brahms* 
Trio  in  A  Minor,  Op.  114. 

Underwater  film  festival, 
slides  and  narrator,  EU  Student 


Center.    Northeastern    Univer-  ,  ,      -Germaiiy  will  have  nuclear  wearx)ns   w  i  t  h  i  n  the   next  ten   years!"   With  this 

sity,  8  PM,  11.00.  Btatement,  Dr.  Amitai  Ltzioni,  AM.Hcxiate  ProtesHor  at   the  Columbia   University   Insti- 

New  York  Pro  Musica,  Jor-  tute  for  War  and  Peace,  began  the  third  lecture  in  the  High  Table  SerieM  on  DiMarma- 

dan  Hall,  8:30.  $2  20  $4.00.  Spe-  ment  and  Arms  Control,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  10.  The  topic  was,  "Arms  Control 

":Lr'l'r^l^'"^r:tTJi-  and  Disarmament:  The  LimiU  of  Negot.ation  "   With  a  sharp  wit,  Dr.   Et.ioni  dealt 

centennial  With  several  of  the  steps  on  the  road  to  possible  {>eace  he  thought  were  necessary  today. 

Metropolitan    Opera   Com-  Etzioni  i>ointed  a  finger  at  the  simplistic   viewpoint   of   many    Americans     (and 

pany,     Ariadne     Auf     Naxos.         


Music  Hall,  8  PM,  ends  10:34. 
Boston  Symphony,  8:30,  same 

Srogram  as  Friday. 
unday,   April   19 

Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
Music  Hall,  1:30  PM,  ends  4:16. 

Jeffrey  Siegel,  piano,  Gard- 
ner Muiieum,  3  PM,  free:  Bach, 
Chopin.  Ravel,  Bartok. 

Robert  Town,  Organ,  Sym- 
phony Hall.  6  P.M.,  $1  50.  Un- 
reserved seats.  Bach,  Vivaldi, 
Franack,  Pinkham. 

Charles  Aznavour,  French 
Actor  and  Singer,  John  Han- 
cock Hall,  8  P.M.,  $2.50  $5.50. 

Ford  Hall  Forum,  Jordan 
Hall.  8  P  M..  FREE  -  Ayn  Rand: 
IS  ATLAS  SHRUGGING. 

Boston  Symphony,  Non-sub- 
scription Concert,  8:30  P.M., 
$3  -  $7.  Beethoven,  Fidel  io 
Overture;  Beethoven,  Piano 
Concerto  No.  4;  Wagner,  Ex- 
cerpts from  DIE  WALKURE; 
Rochmaninoff.  RHAPSODY 
ON  A  THEME  OF  PAGANINl, 
Arthur  Rubenstein,  soloist. 

Tuesday,  April  21 

Boston  University  Faculty 
Concert;  Roman  Totenberg,  vio- 
lin; Lawrence  Smith,  piano; 
B  U  Concert  Hall.  855  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  8:30  PM  , 
FREE 

Boston  Civic  Symphony  and 
Cambridge  Ballet  Theater,  Jor- 

( Continued  on  Paq^  7 ) 


USSR.  This  world  may  have  existed  for 

Student  Council  Summary 


By    Vicki    Hammer 

The    meeting    was    called    to 
order    at    7:00    on    April    8    by 
Steve  Mora,  President. 
APPROPRIATIONS 

I.  Due  to  the  fact  that  jazz 
musicians  are  prohibited  to  use 
the  pianos  in  Slosberg,  $50  was 
allocated  lo  the  jazz  concert  to 
help  pay  tor  the  rental  of  a 
piano  for  Schwartz  Hall. 

II.  SHERMAN  STUDENT 
CENTER  —  Larry  Hirschorn 
requested  that  he  be  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  administration 
for  making  Sherman  Student 
Center  a  better  area  for  student 
recreation.  To  be  included  in 
the  discussion  would  be  the 
general  improvement  of  stu- 
dent recreation  facilities  around 
campus. 

UI.  HOUSING:  The  Council 
had  an  extensive  debate  on  the 
housing  plan  proposed  by  Joe 
McBride,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Committee  The 
discussion  centered  around 
three  major  points  w 
Council  felt  should  be 
jectives  of  any  housing  propo- 
sal. Tliese  are  1)  integration  of 
all  classes,  2)  group  living,  and 


Creative  Arts  Festival 
Revises  Its  Schedule 


"Ihoob^  ODE)  Economics 
Honor  Society, 
Inducts  Students 


vc   !n  a  bipolar  world  of  the  US  versus  the 
ajtime  after   World  War  II,  he  asserted,  l>iit 

''now  the  USSR-China  and  the 
USA-Europe  disputes  show  the 
beginning  of  a  multipolar 
world,  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  French  model.  The 
major  energy,  unfortunately, 
of  the  US  foreign  policy  is  to 
patch  up  this  alliance.  Now 
that  the  Marshall  Plan  is  over 
and  the  European  countries  are 
back  on  their  feet,  it  is  fool- 
hardy to  expect  them  to  t)e 
"grateful"  to  the  US  by  agree- 
ing with  us  on  every  issue. 
Europe  has  policies  of  its  own 
and  the  United  States  must  ac- 
climate  itself  to   the   change. 

The  idea  to  a  mutii-iateral 
force  (in  the  jargon,  just  plain 
MLF,  mean*  a  mixed  national 
control  over  the  firing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  for  NATO)  will 
lead,  so  Dr.  Etzioni  contends,  to 
Germany  possessing  nuclear 
weapons.  Since  control  over  the 
trigger  would  be  apportioned 
in  relation  to  each  country's 
contribution  to  this  force,  and 
Britain  (presumably  under  a 
Labor  Government  would  go 
"peace-neutral"),  France,  and 
Italy  would  most  likely  refuse 
membership  (Norway  and  Bel- 
gium have  already  refused), 
Germany  would  have  a  prom- 
inent role  in  this  force. 


3)  seniority.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral and  unanimous  approval  of 
the  integration  objective.  How- 
ever, the  group  living  and 
seniority  objectives  provoked 
the  articulation  of  conflicting 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  the 
commitment  to  group  living 
was  made  by  the  Council;  then, 
the  problem  of  how  to  balance 
the  principles  of  seniority  and 
group  living  when  rooms  are  to 
be  chosen  wa.s  discussed  In 
other  words,  tfliall  a  large  group 
of  sophomores  have  their  choice 
of  rooms  before  a  smaller  group 
of  juniors.  The  Council  decided 
to  forfeit  the  assurance  of 
seniority  in  order  to  promote 
the  plan  for  group  living  Tlie 
Council  felt  that  with  such  a 
program,  the  possibilities  for  a 
decentralized  and  more  person- 
al social  life  would  be  more 
feasible  and  more  successful 

The    meeting   was   adjourned 
at  2:45  AM. 


Last  wtH'k'.s  Justice  article  on 
the  Creative  Arts  Festival  had 
one  correct  piece  of  informa- 
tion, at  lea.st  the  festival  will 
Ix*  held  during  the  week  of 
April  19.  The  week  will  start 
Suiiudy  afternoon  with  three 
experimental  films  to  he  shown 
at  Schwartz,  beginning  at  2 
p  m  A  panel  of  the  three  pro- 
ducers and  a  student  moderator 
will  lead  a  diseusMoii  after  the 
showing  of  each  tilm.  Sunday 
evening.  Ingmar  Bergman's 
The  Virgin  Sprini:  will  be 
shown  at  Seifer  Hall. 

Monday  evening,  the  Cam- 
erata of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  will  present  a  con- 
cert of  Baroque  music.  The 
eight  member  group  will  con- 
duct work  'lops  beginning  at 
3  p  m  Antique  instruments 
will  l>e  used  in  the  presenta- 
tions Both  activitiea  will  take 
place   in  Slosberg. 

Tuesday  evening,  three  New 
York  actors  will  present  a  dis- 
cission on  the  Negro  theatre  in 
Am.erica.  Mr  Lonne  Elder  from 
Raisin  in  the  Sun,  Cynthia  Bel 
grave  from  The  Blacks,  and 
Doug  Taylor,  playwright  ac- 
tor, will  also  present  scenes 
with  their  di.^cu.ssion 

As   of    this    writing.    Wcdr.cs 
day  s    perfornuince    will     he     a 
.surpri.se    to    both    the    audience 
and     the    Creative    Arts    Com- 
mittee 

Thursday  evening,  the  Com- 
mittee will  bow  to  the  Gen  Ed 
S  Committee  with  it.s  headliner, 
Mary  McCartiiy.  author  of  the 
current  best  seller    The  Group. 

Friday  evening.  Peter  Wcis 
will  give  a  piano  recital  at 
Slo.sberg  He  will  perform  the 
works  of  Carl  Nielsen  This 
event  is  bfing  sponsored  by  the 
Brandeis  Music  Club. 

Al.so  during  the  week,  there 
will  be  a  student  photography 
exhibit  at  the  Sherman  stu- 
dent center.  New  York  artist 
Leo  Raikin  will  be  here  from 
Tuesday  through  Friday  in  the 
basement  of  North  B  From  this 
outpost  he  will  work  and  give 
talks,  accompanied  by  slides,  to 
all  interested  students.  Designer 
and  illustrator  Joseph  Low  will 
also  be  working  at  Goldman- 
Schwartz  Art  Studios.  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  All  students 
are  invited.  Low's  work  ia  now 


on  display  at  Coldfarb  library 
Alt  infix  (nation  in  last 
week's  Justice  concerning  the 
Folk  Festival  is  correct  with 
one  exception  Johnny  Ham- 
mond will  not  appear.  This 
y*^«r's  entirp  week  will  be  run 
similar  to  last  year's.  All  per- 
sons outside  the  u  jivcrsity  will 
have  to  pay.  No  tickets  will  be 
given  out  to  Brandeis  students. 
Everything  will  be  on  a  ftr^f- 
come,  first-sf^rved  basis  No  stu- 
dent will  he  allowed  into  the 
Folk  Festival  without  a  n 
identification   card. 


Letters 


(Coyxtinued  from  Page  2) 

ed  down  in  violation  of  the 
principle  of  working  consulta- 
tion, that  is  before  the  stu- 
dents' alternative  proposals 
had  been  presented  and  con- 
sidered This  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  the  itudents  are 
accused  of  violating  estab- 
lished channels  of  registering 
disagreement. 

The    action    of    the    student 
body    in    plciiinin^    mass    viola- 
tion of  a  University   regulation 
was    iiiuv'^ed    a     desfvrnte    one, 
and  this  brir.iB^s  us  to  the  major 
question,     l)ecau.se     this     action 
was    underl;^ken    by    a    student 
Ixxly   that  had   iost  all  faith   in 
the      Administrations'      preten- 
sions  of    concern   for    Uie    wel- 
fare  of   the   students.     We   find 
it   d  ith  cult   to   sympathize    v/itti 
the     Administr.ilion's     position 
on    the   marijuana   .'*canclal,   the 
supposed    prccipitatiing    factor 
in    thi>  whole   affair.    Consider- 
ing    that     the     Administration 
long    knew    about    tPis    illegal 
traffic    on    the    campus   it   is    ;o 
tneir  discredit   that  they  found 
no    way    of   handling    tlie    situ- 
ation short  of  police  action.   In 
whose  best   interests  was  ihis? 
(But  after  all,  we  are  a  young 
institution  and  we  haven't  had 
much     experience     in     dealing 
with    these    things.)     It    is   fur- 
thermore discouraging  that  the 
University     authorities     should 
insist    on    painting    the    simple 
desire   for    (and   right  of)    pri- 
vacy    in     the     colors     of     the 
dangerous     and     the     obscene. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


The  Brandeis  chapter  of 
Omicron  Delta  F.psilon  a  na- 
tional honorary  etonoinies  so- 
ciety, held  its  first  annual  in- 
duction dinner  last  Friday  nu^ht 
in  the  Facully  Dining  Room  of 
Sliernian    Student    Centt'r 

Two  students.  Rot>ert  Ler- 
man  and  Jack  Hal>ih.  became 
members  Friday  night,  uvreas- 
ing  the  numr/or  in  liie  Brandeis 
chapter  to  six  Th?  other  mem 
bers  are  Peter  Comay.  Howard 
Foster.  Roger  Hyman  and  Peter 
Zasscnhaus  The  dinner  fea- 
tured a  presentation  by  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Berliner  of  a 
th*»ory  of  .Soviet  firm  l>ehavior. 
A  repre.sentative  of  the  nation- 
al oiganization  also  spoke  and 
outlined  the  aims  of  ODE  on  a 
national  and   local   level 

The  society  has  two  general 
purpo.ses:  to  promote  intra- and 
intercampus  student  interest  in 
current  economic  problems  and 
to  recognize  undergraduate  eco- 
nomics majors  A'ho  meet  a 
high  standard  of  academic  ex- 
cellence. Although  the  level  of 
student  ;nterest  on  each  cam- 
pus depends  on  liie  'n>cal  chap- 
ter, the  national  organisation 
augments  th«»  local  activities  by 
ofT*»r'r»is  students  a  chance  to 
present  their  ideas  formally  m 
the  ODE  journal,  ihe  American 
Economist. 

Omicron  Delta  Epi*«'.>lon  is  a 
new  organization  formed  by 
the  merger  of  two  older  groups 
It  IS  now  made  up  of  85  local 
chapters  in  canipuses  across 
the  entire  country,  an  increase 
of  35  in  the  year  and  one-half 
that    ODr^    has    tx-eu    m    exist 

C  n  C  i: . 


C^ermany   and   MLF 

This  is  perfectly  in  line  with 
the  present  American  policy 
of  currying  German  s  favor  as 
our  only  staunch  powerful  ally- 
in  Europe.  We  will  try  to 
"woo"  Gernumy  from  France 
with  an  olTer  ot  nuclear  weap- 
ons Since  C'icrnuiny  will  k»lHd- 
1>  lake  Ihein.  this  is  expected 
to  cau.se  violent  reaction  in 
Europe  and  especially  in  Rus- 
sia This  would  Ix',  in  Dr. 
Klzioni's  eyes,  an  important 
bargHmint,'  point  with  the  So- 
viets, but  he  looks  al  the  "  real- 
poiilik"  vit-vv  as  impossible  for 
the  US  to  assume  In  short, 
through  MLF.  Germany  will 
have  some  control  over  nuclear 
Weapons,  and  even  possibly  full 
control,  within  ten  years  un- 
le««t;  people  do  something  to 
stop  this  trend  This  he  feels  :j 
a  practical  issue  whicli  Cttit  ire 
cogently  argued  and  could  gam 
a  good  measure  of  support  frorn 
the  general  public.  He  urges 
peace  groups,  in  order  lo  be 
politically  relevant,  and  other 
interested  liberal  groups  to 
pu.'»u  tJiis  issue  and  stop  ihe 
dangerous  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Hiverside  Itiis 


Tlie  Boston 
is     operatini? 


and  Middlesex 
eight  busses 
da'!y  to  Riverside  MTA 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

This  service  is  being;  pro- 
vided on  an  experimental 
basit:  until  June,  when  the 
comnany  will  decide 
whether  to  continue  service. 
The  ride  costs  25^  one  way 
(four  tokens  cost  90 1)  and 
lasts  sevf.n  minutes.  Times 
leaving  Brandeis  for  River- 
side: 10:58  A.M..  11:58. 
1:58  P.M..  2:5S,  S:58,  4:58. 
6:58.  and  11:58.  Times  leav- 
i>f  Riverside  far  Brandeis 
11:15  A.M..  12:15  P.M.,  2:15. 
3:15,  4:15,  5:1S.  7:15.  12:15 
A.M. 


lolantbe  Features 
Fun  and  Fairies 

loianthe.  this  years  G  A  S 
production,  will  l>e  presented 
as  part  of  Junior  Paren*  Week- 
end on  F>ida>  and  Saturday. 
April  17  and  18,  at  the  John  F. 
Kcn;){>dy  Junior  High  School 
on    Lexington   Street.    Waltham. 

The  operetta  is  \inder  the 
stage  direction  of  Warren 
Hlackstone.  a  gradual*'  student. 
The  cast  of  25  which  he  di- 
rects e  n  a  c  t  s  this  delightful 
musical  comedy"  concerning 
the  improbable  situation  of  the 
intermarriage  of  the  favorite  of 
a  group  of  fairies,  loianthe, 
with  a  mortal;  her  sul)s<»quent 
banishment:  and  her  poor  son, 
half  fairy,  half  mortal,  a  sim- 
ple peasant  boy,  who  wants  to 
marry  a  wealthy  young  mi.ss, 
nec(vssarily  involving  him  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
embarra.ssment  of  declaring  his 
half -fairy  hood 

The  music,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Elaine  Comparone.  '65, 
and  conducted  by  Michael  Reiff, 
'65.  brings  out  the  fury  of  the 
battle  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Fairies  in  the 
first  act.  and  the  final  happi- 
ness in  the  last  act  in  which,  of 
coiir.w.  everyone  lives  "happily 
ever  after." 


taken. 


the  same  period.  The  Office  of  Students  and,  in  midyear,  Rab-  quirea. 


^oge  ^our 


THE     JUSTICI 


AHI  14.  IfM 


Apifl  14,  IfM 


TNE     JUSTICE 


Pog#  Five 


Reply  to  Boche 


Liberalism:  1964  Model 


Ed  Wilkins 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  author  of  this  article  is  a  graduate  student  in  sociology  at  Brandeis. 
The  pace  of  events  in  our  time  renders  most  political  commentary  out-of-dat€ 
'while  still  in  manuscript— and  worth  considerably  less  than  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
eventually  published.  Our  own  Professor  J.  P.  Roche  advanced  little  more  than  a  month 
»go  a  set  of  novel  proposals  for  a  new  American  foreign  policy  ("The  Uses  of  American 
Power/'  The  New  Leader,  2  March  1964)  ;  this  essay  presents  a  critique  of  them  Yet 
in  the  interim  a  semi-official  government  statement  indicated  thai  our  foreign  policy 

principles    - — ' ~~ 


will  be  bas«d  on 
antithetical  to  those  of  Profes- 
sor Roche.  Anyone  familiar 
■with  the  roster  of  current  po- 
litical stars  might  safely  con- 
clude that  Thomas  C.  Mann's 
upeech  —  suggesting  that  the 
United  Slates  will  disregard 
the  nature  of  the  political  struc- 
ture in  the  nations  constituting 
the  American  alliance  —  will 
set  the  tone  of  American  for- 
eign policy  for  many  years  to 
come  The  reader  is  fore- 
warned that  he  may  justly 
consider  the  ftdlowing  discus 
fciun  as  highly  irrelevant. 

But  the  fact  that  the  politi- 
cal attitudes  discussed  in  this 
essay  are  far  removed  from 
ViV  sphere  of  action  does  not 
detract  from  their  imiK)rtance. 
One  of  the  great  purpos^^s  of 
intellectual  debate  is  to  un- 
mask ideological  disguises  — ■ 
"Whether  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally donned — and  to  en- 
sure that  new  "produ'^^s'  in  the 
so-called  "marketplace  of 
ideiis"  repres€'nt  themselves 
truthf\jlly.  This  essay  is  de- 
voted to  that  modest  but  neces- 
sary  undertaking. 

Refurbished  Ideolocy 
Professor    Roche   offers   us   a 
new    model   of   a    familiar    ide- 
ology',  one   which  he   claims  is 
nwre  adequate  for  coping  with 
the    realities    of    the    age.      His 
new   brand  of  liberalism  views 
ttiat    suspicion    of    state    power 
which  IS  at  the  core  of  classical 
liberalism     as     an     "id«H>iogical 
erKTuslation"    and    d  «   ni  a  n  d  s 
tiiat    i1    \h    cast    ofT      }\v    p<jints 
out  ((juite  correctly)  that  mem- 
bers  of   th«    '  AnuTican    liberal- 
l>.'ft'  art'  the  l<>admg  advvKates 
of  action   by    Uie   national    gf  v- 
ernment     in     donicstu      affairs, 
i.e  ,    such     prohhnis    as     umrn- 
ploymonl,    r  a  c  i  a  i    ino(iuality, 
an<l    h'gal    injustice      Thr    nov- 
elty  (»f  Ills  apj>roa(h   is   tluit   he 
reqiJirt's  (tf  thoM-  samo   individ- 
iials  in  the  name  of  liberalism 
to    Yh    consistrnt    and    to    apply 
their    priruiples    in    tht     splurt 
of  foreign  aftairs      M«*  writes: 
Why    s  ^1  o  11  I  d    u'<     not    urqr 
that    A  yn  c  r  X  c  a  n    power    be 
e  VI  p  I  o  y  e  (i    to    profcrt    aiid 
strengthen    deynocratic    re 
giryies  avd   harnsH  and  riiider- 
yniTi^     t  h  e    }mdnnocratu'^    If 
one    believes    that    freedom, 
justice,  equality,  are  ruft  sub- 
frf,i,uatf     to     natioruil     bour.- 
daries    tf  seems  to  me  to  fol- 
loii     that     iit     s  h  o  u  I  d    con- 
srunisly   shape    our   fx>luy    m 
terms  of  reiH)luttonary.  dem- 
vrratte   tnternatxonaitsm 
Ivi-lx-rals  should  ignore  the  cat- 
calls   of    "imfXTialism"    which 
Will  be  heard  from  some  quar- 
ters  in    response   to   the   alxive: 
they  must  renounce  their  guilt 
ief' lings    concerning    the    sanc- 
tity of  national  b<>undanes  and 
r*aliz<    that   for  us  t()   r«"fuse   to 
intervene    in    tiic    domostic    af 
fair.t  of  other  stages    ".s   itself  a 
form  (  f  intervention   ' 

Why""  Whence  came  ttiis  Di- 
vint  Appointment  To  Make 
The  World  Safe  For  American 
Liberalism''  Professor  HrKhe 
i.<  ready  with  his  answer. 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  the 
fact  is  that  since  1947  the  cause 
of  freedom  has  r«ste<l  on  Amcr 
lean  power,  on  'gcK*d'  .state 
pfiwc  "  One  cannot  oppose  a 
fart  The  rest  of  u.*^-— and  that 
in<  hides  a  substantial  numbe^' 
of  r><f'p'f'  'H  C)ther  nations  - — 
ha<l  Vx'tter  start  learning  to 
like  It. 

riaHKical    Liberalism 
Let  us  begin  with  fundamen- 
tals    Nrrt  only  is  there  a  thor- 
ough distrust  of  state  power  in 
tne     theories     of    classical     lib- 
eralism,    as     Professor     Roche 
points    out.    biit    also    through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  the 
heyday  of  liberalism,  the  b<:)ur- 
geoisie    were   quite   able    to   do 
without     "democracy"     as     we 
conceive  it  today     Thus  a  call 
for    a    world-wide    Crusade    of 
the  DemrK^ratic  State  has  very 
few,   if   any,    connection*   with 


classical  liberalism.  It  is  a  new 
conglomeration  of  ideas,  large- 
ly based  upon  an  ad  hoc  re- 
sponse to  modern  social  prob- 
lems, and  should  be  recognized 
as  such. 

This  is  not  mere  semantic 
playing:  too  much  of  twenti- 
eth-century history  is  at  stake. 
To  invest  the  state  with  a 
moral  purpose  in  any  M>ciety 
where  social  classes  persist  is 
a  dangerous  doctrine.  Classical 
liberalism  avoided  this.  In 
Western  society  of  this  cen- 
tury tlic  only  proponents  of 
such  a  doctrine  thus  far  are 
ihe  theorists  of  fascism  In 
Mussolini's  famous  article  the 
ethical  role  of  the  state  is 
elaborated  in  great  detail; 
clearly  the  intent  of  this  theory 
is  to  replace  class  loyalties 
with  a  total  loyalty  to  the  state. 
But  the  preponderating  power 
in  such  a  state  must  inevitably 
be  the  great  economic  inter- 
ests, and  ultimately  it  must  be 
these  interests  which  define 
the  major  goals  of  state  policy. 

Freedom   Good, 
Communism    Bad 

For  those  who  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  R  o  r  i  a  1  classes  in 
Western  society  at  the  present 
(and  Professor  Roche  i*  prob- 
ably among  them),  the  above 
remarks  will  appear  both  stu- 
pid and  insulting  So  let  us  re 
turn  to  the  formulation  quoted 
earlier.  Our  non  intervention 
IS  a  form  of  intervention  Ih'- 
causc"  since  1947  the  cause  of 
fre«-<lon5  has  rest  t  d  ujHtn 
American  powtr"  This  ion 
lams  tlu'  conventioi  »1  rncKirrn 
liberal  notion  of  frtt-doirs  as 
tlu^  al>sence  of  coinnumism 
Not  e  V  t  li  Professor  H  o  c  h  e 
would  argiK  tliat  individual 
jHTsons  art  i'  .lily  "fre<  '  ev- 
erywhere in  the  non-cf>mrnu- 
nist  world;  .so  h(  niust  mean 
that  Ameraan  fM»wer  keeps 
nations  (n.ilion^d  units)  free 
by  defending  them  aj-'ainst 
c-ommunist  expansion  an<i  ag- 
gression, i  e  .  a^'ainst  tlie  dic- 
tation of  their  mternfii  afiairs 
by  out.'"Hle  ];x>wi'rs  Nf»w  what 
will  hapjKn  to  tins  precious 
national  integrity  if  the  United 
States  decide  s  on  moral 
ground.^  to  rearrange  the  m 
ternal  aiTairs  of  any  nation 
that  do*'S  not  instinctively  pre- 
fer democracy^ 

Ah  but  demcM  rac>'  is  an  ab- 
solute good,  a  m.oral  absolute 
which    F*rofessor    Roche    olaces 


Weird  Result 

Nevertheless,  American 
power  is  to  be  employed  "to 
protect  and  strengthen  demo- 
cratic regimes  and  harass  and 
undermine  the  undemocratic." 
Is  this  a  serious  proposal?  Its 
implementation  would  require 
us  to  subvert  the  established 
governments  of  most  of  our 
allies!  Spain.  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, the  Arab  nations,  Pakis- 
tan, ThailarMl.  Taiwan.  South 
Korea,  many  Central  and  South 
American  states — the  list  is 
quite  a  lengthy  one.  Of  course 
it  would  also  commit  us  to  a 
policy  of  subverting  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  avowed  en- 
emies 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Profes- 
sor Roche  explicitly  endorses 
the  old  war-cry  of  "libt^ration" 
of  communist  lands:  this  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Dulles'  policy 
only  by  its  insistence  on  "prag- 
matic flexibility."  He  men- 
tions both  Eastern  Europe  and 
Cuba  as  likely  candidates  for 
this  democratic  scrubbing  In 
effect  this  policy  would  turn 
the  entire  world  into  a  battle- 
ground for  the  competing  world 
blocs.  If  we  deny — and  I  think 
we  must  ~  the  claim  that  de- 
mocracy is  a  moral  absolute 
(viewing  it  rather  as  one  po- 
litical form  among  many  and 
as  one  which  has  many  his- 
torical variations),  then  we  are 
left  vviUi  a  situation  in  wruch 
every  nation  of  the  world 
vscmid  be  continiially  er^gaged 
m  undermining  the  established 
governnu  fits  of  every  ((ther  na- 
tion Hi  oKJer  to  make  them 
eoi.fom'i  to  tlie  urgcr^.t  recjiiire- 
meiils  of  thosr  moral  feelings 
In  all  likeliho(Ki  the  j.;reat  ma- 
jority i>f  the  world's  |H»f)ula- 
lion  has  never  even  heard  of 
political  oemoeracy.  so  that  we 
II  ay  have  so'nc  di/yiculty  in 
pe-suading  tJiem  that  is  is  the 
quintessential  clement  of  a  ( iv- 
ilized  existence,  llie  time  of 
the  White  Mans  Burden  has 
pa'-sed:  gunboat  democracy  is 
as  anachronistic  ?<«;  jnint^r^^t 
diplomacy 

IN.  Put  Down 

of    the     most     .shexking 


fc  1  o  r*  - 


J  lav/  1  c«  A 


duty  to  forcibly  restrain  the 
Ckrman  nation  from  continu- 
ing its  practice  (/f  genoride  So 
if  a  nation  does  not  seem  to 
enjoy  democracy  and  freedom, 
or  if  it  prefti.-^  a  sort  of  "peo- 
ple's democracy,'  wt  will  soon 
make  them  aware  of  the  con- 
st-quences  of  their  folly.  What 
nionumental  self  -  rightemis- 
ness'  l»ok  at  the  whole  of 
Liitin  Amerua  what  is  the 
meaning  of  political  democracy 
there''  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  iano  in  a  good  many 
developed  ones)  democracy  is 
the  mouthwash  of  the  middle 
classes  Wiin  it  the  exploiters 
wash  away  the  V>itter  aftertaslf 
of  those  whom  they  liave  de- 
voured, the  great  masses  upon 
whose  labe)r  and  misery  they 
grow  fat. 


One 
parts 
article 
supra  - 


Professor      Roche's 


of 

IS  his  denigration  of 
national  organizations. 
He  does  not  want  tht- in  to  be- 
come "independent  power  cen- 
ters." he  wants  to  reserve  the 
right  of  independent  action  "in 
Ix^half  of  democratic  ideals"  to 
th*>  ITn?tpd  States  One  can 
only  reply  that  he  who  has  not 
k^arned  from  twentieth-century 
history  the  terrifying  destruc- 
tiveness  of  nationalism  har 
learned  very  little  at  all  The 
United  Nations  is  far  from  per- 
ffxt,  but  in  the  age  of  nu'^'ear 
horror  it  remains  the  "last 
t>est  hope"  of  stirvival  for  man- 
kind. 

In  his  article  Professor 
Roch<*  notes  that  he,  like  all 
men,  retains  certain  regr*^ts  at 
having  been  forced  to  leave  the 
"Maniohean  universe"  of 
ycnith,  where  "black  is  black, 
white  5S  white,  and  grey  is  out- 
lawed "  In  truth  he  has  not 
left  it.  His  view  c»f  the  world 
is  profoundly  Manichean:  Our 
earth  is  the  battleground  of  the 
forces     of    Good     (democracy) 

(Continued  on  Pcge  7 ) 
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ADMINISTRATING   SEX* 


SUNDAY   EVENING  April  19    AT  •  O'CLOCK 

'Is  Atlos  Shrugging?" 

roBD  HJitiL  womvM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Caintktrt  St  car.  HnntlBftti  Avt.  —  BOSTON 
•OORS  OfEN  7:45  Mi  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


OnCanipiis 


{Autfurr  of  R<i!ly  Hound  the  Flag,  Hoyal 
ow/  'BartJoiPl  Hoy  With  Cheek.") 


WELL-KNOWN  rAMOIJS  PEOPLE:  No.  1 

Tim  is  the  firwt  in  a  wricH  of  48  million  colninnB  cxanuninK  the 
carwrf  (»f  n\eu  wlio  huvr  MiKiiificaiitJy  alUrcd  the  world  we  live 
in.  Wc  Ix'giii  t<KlHV  with  Max  IMunck. 

Max  rianck  {or  The  I 'earl  of  th«'  racific,  as  he  \h  ofUm 
fUilled)  gave  to  nxKlrm  phyHieH  the  law  known  h«  I'lanck's 
ConHta.nt.  Many  jx-ople  when  they  first  hear  of  thin  law,  throw 
up  Uieir  handv  and  exclaim,  "Coliy  whi.skerw,  this  m  too  deep 
fo"  little  old  nie!' 

(Incidentally,  H{>eftkinfr  of  whiMkers.  I  C4inn<;t  help  but  men- 
tion IVrH<mnH  Stjiinlew  St^H-l  lljizor  HIjwU'm.  I'er»«)nna  ih  th« 
bUuie  for  j^eople  who  can't  nhave  aft*T  every  rne*!.  It  Hhav«« 
you  olofn^ly,  cleanly,  nnd  more  fn><iuently  thnn  any  other 
Btainkw  Hteel  hlade  on  the  nmrket  Th^^  tnakerH  of  IVrwnuia 
have  jHjhlicly  declaretl  and  do  here  r»'|>e4it  that  if  IVrwonn* 
Blades  don't  give  you  more  luxury  nhavc*  than  any  other 
eiainlem  stwl  hlade,  th«*y  will  huy  you  whaUver  blade  you 
tliink  us  better.  Could  anything  be  niort  fair?  1,  for  one,  think 
jaot.) 


icdiott, 


Bui  T  difcT,  .^.  VVV  w.-M'  Hfx-nkinjf  of  IMaiick'n  ('on-t.-mt,  wl.uh 
In  not,  a^  nuiny  think,  difiii ult  t-"  utni.r-l.'i.:  1  't  s;i  p!\  sfat4'S 
that  n»ntl«'r  HonKtiiii^-f  UliM\e»-  likr  wa\»-  hihI  •A!^\^^  s.iik- 
iirn<«  Ix'have  !ik»  mittt^i  1  <■  ^i%r  you  u  Jioincly  ilhiMtraf I'-n, 
pick  up  your  {x'ticiI  and  wa\r  it.  \i'\\x  }xnnl,  yoti  w,!i  sun  ly 
ai^ree,  »«  inatt4'r  y«'t  i(K>k  at  th*  littJc  ra'« -d  wuvc'  < 'i  t.tke 
fljfigf*    Or  Ann  Marpxt 

Plaru'k'H  ( V>nHt/»id,  unooi/u»h(ji(«Hl  w*  it  i^,  nevertheh^w  pro- 
vi:*rt1  HCier)ce  with  tin  ki'V  that  unlovke*!  thr  ato.n,  iiia«lf  H(>a<'« 
trRvei  jK»HHibU'  and  r«.;.<jij«'nHl  driiliin'  hl!{»|>fige  Hon«»rw  wrre 
hf>Af)ed  U|[K>n  Mr  I'lanck  (or  The  City  <>f  Hrothrrly  1/)V«  ,  h4 
he  ii»  familiarly  knowi  a*<)  He  with  awanliNl  the  NoU-1  Triac, 
th*;  iitlM-  liiowii  Jun.  and  1  hniKvlaiui  Hut  the  honoi  that 
ijleAUfxl  Mr.  f'lanck  iiu^^t  wa*<  that  plunkt^tn  were  niun«"<l  afUir 

him. 

llankt-on,  a/»  we  know,  are  thr  fl<»at.ing  ro|..nie«  of  <.ne-<*«  Ilea 
itnimal(«  on   whirh   TikIk-*-  f«M^l.     }'lar.kton,   m   Mx-ir  turn,   ftxni 

Xn  one-hi'^  r«'lU-<l  ammHlH  fytiUsi  krill  (Iiiaiii<-<1.  inc.id«  nbtily, 
r  r>r.  Morri8  Knil  wh<t  iri\>"iit4'<l  U»e  hou.'W^  rat)  Knil,  la 
their  turn,  fee<l  u}>om  {K-nnut  hutti-r  Haiidwulx*  fn<*<tly  or, 
when  tiiey  are  ui  H«'iu<on,  chi-i-wl  urgcrv 

Hut  I  dijrre**«  Hack  V^  Miix  I'lHruk  who,  if  muHt  \>c  wid, 
»howe<l  no  indxHtK.n  of  Kik  H-K'ntifir  f^rnni^  \\i*  h  vun^^'Ht^'f. 
In  fa<'t,  for  tin-  fir^t  h.x  v<'.ir>  of  hin  lifr  he  did  !•'•♦  "{-nk  at  fdl 
except  ti)  jXfUiHl  hit'  Hixxiii  on  )uh  Ihiw!  and  sh.iit  "  Mort  ^j\\v\  W 
Imagine,  t>»en,  the  Miir|»riw  of  hl^  j«in  ritj*  wh«  n  (»»  Iuf  s«v«'r)th 
hirthilay  little  Max  Hud«lenlv  ('x\*-<\,  i'ajm'  MAina  '  Sirii.tiunj? 
ifl  wrong  wiUi  the  Seeond  I -aw  ol  riKrnHMlynHniHt^!"  S<»  ai<ton- 
iflhed  were  the  eld<r  IManrkw  that  th*y  nihhe<l  out  and  <itiK  tl^ 
Kiel  C-anaJ. 

Mfsanwiiile  Max,  conHtni-ting  a  rnid*-  Hetrir  dish  out  of  two 
email  pieo**  of  }X'tne  and  \\\¥  gru*!  liowl,  U«gan  t-o  exjK'nrnent 
with  thennoilynarnu>»  Hy  dinner  tune  he  hiw!  dwiovert'd 
Planck'H  Con-^tJint.  Hungry  but  happy,  he  nished  U>  Ihiih  llxrg 
University  to  announw  hi»-  findingH  Hr  -irnveil,  unfortunat-ely, 
during  the  Knrh  v;»n  Stroheiin  S«  >«]uicent*'nrual,  and  «v«'ryoiiG 
waft  Ro  busy  (lanomg  and  du<'lling  that  young  I'laruk  could  find 
n<<lKMiy  to  liHt^m  t-«.  hirn  T)>e  ff^tival,  h<.wever.  fi.d«^!  after 
two  yearn  and  IMaiK  k  wm>  finally  able  tx)  n^j)<)rt  Iuh  diM'o\cry. 
Well  nir,  the  rest  is  hi>ti.ry  Kinptein  g:;i!y  rned,  "K  e(;uala 
mc  Kqimre<l!"  K<liHon  invent><l  Marccini  Kh  Whitney  invcnt^nl 
Georgia   Teeh,  and    Michdnngflo    inveiit^'<l    the   c<'iling.  Thia 


Mr.  Shulman  is,  of  course.  Joshing,  but  the  makers  of 
Fersonna  Blades  are  not:  if,  after  tri'itB  «*.i  tU:des,  vou 
think  there's  another  »tainlens  steel  blade  that  give*  go" 
more  luxurg  nhaves,  return  the  unutted  Perntmnas  '«  "2* 
540,  Staunton,  Va.,  and  unt'U  buy  you  a  pack  of  any  bwU 
you  think  Is  better* 


Music  Left  and  Right 

By  Joel  Crestel 

Gunther  Schuller,  a  rising  young  American  compoBer, 
horn  player,  conductor  and  lecturer,  spoke  at  Brandeis 
Thursday  afternoon  on  the  "Communicative  and  Expres- 
sive Aspects  of  Contemporary  Music."  He  first  discussed 
the  nature  of  expression  in  contemporary  music  and  then 
presented  a  survey  of  various  types  of  expression. 

As    the    nineteenth    century* . " TT~Z 

progreMed.  compoaers  became  Prew»on  were  dtecardel.  It  wa« 
increasingly  concerned  with  at  this  point  tiiat  they  had  to 
music  not  as  an  aibstract  art,  *?Hner  renounce  this  expression 
but  as  a  means  of  expressing  entirely,  or  find  new  forms  of 
and  intensifying  various  politi-  expression  within  the  new  tech- 
cal  and  emotional  ideas  Tradi-  niQues.  Those  who  retaineo  this 
tional  forms  were  discai  led  expression  did  so  by  usi  ng 
and  replaced  by  amorphous  rhythm,  tmibre,  etc,  as  weU  as 
tone  poems  in  which  the  music  nielody  and  harmony  as  equally 
was  structured  by  the  extra-  expressive  elements, 
musical  ideas  which  inspired  it.  Mr.  Schuller  then  arranged 
By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  the  contemporary  composers  on 
century,  the  composers  had  a  scale  from  left  to  right.  On 
virtually  exhausted  the  expres-  ^f"  l^^t.  he  put  those  composers 
sive  possibilities  of  tonality,  whose  expression  grows  direct- 
and  had  also  readied  the  linnits  ly  o^»t  of  the  techniques  em- 
©f  the  musical  range  of  expres-  ployed,  whose  exprt-^sion  is  a 
(*ion  (btM-auiie  as  Debussy  and  structural  part  of  the  score 
others  showed,  music  was  es-  rather  than  something  supphed 
sentially  an  accoustical  phe-  interpretively  by  the  perform- 
nomenon.  which  could  only  ex-  er  In  this  case,  precision  is 
press  as  much  as  it  did,  because   not    the    antithesis    of    expres- 


Arf 


Photography  at  the  Rose 


^•ul  Sofman 


it  did  not  express  anything  spe- 
cific.) 


sion,  but  something  essential  to 
the  presentation  of  the  idea.  At 


The  composers  turned  to  new  the  right  of  the  scale,  he  placed 
techniques  (atonality,  serialism.  those  composers  whose  chosen 
etc,)  and  the  old  means  of  ex- 


(Ccntinued  on  Page  6) 


Opinion 


Seniority^  Si! 


Kenneth  Silk 


The  new  Student  Council  has  passed  what  could  be, 
in  my  opinion,  the  worst  housing  proposal  pose'ble.  They 
have  assumed  that  group  living  is  the  most  desirable  type 
of  living,  and  have  proceede<l  to  build  a  housing  plan  that 
takes  into  full  account  this  idea  of  group  living  and  also 
integration,  but  completely  ignores  the  seniority  system. 

Article  three  of  the  hi>usingKf 

proposiil  reads  as  Rllows    "The    pi^.^^^iy  di.srej?aided. 

But    letit    you    get    the  wrong 
idea,  Ki"<HJP  livinj^  and  M'nicrrity 
-  .         rightfe  can  be  sviciT^sfully  join- 

seniors,     juniors,      and     sopho-    ^   ^^^  ^  housing  propos<il   with- 


The    Franklin    Brewing    Company's    new    dynamos. 


order  >n  which  groups  will 
choose  tht'ir  t)l(Hk.v  of  r<H»ms 
will   be  determined   as  follows: 


mores  will  be  aKsigned  p<jints 
by  a  3-2-1  ratio  The  total  point 
ninnber  of  a  group  will  be  the 
«jiini    of   fh«-    indi viHiiaK    ip    that 


out  eau.sing  the  two  p<^'ople  who 
want  to  Iwe  by  thcin.'^elves  to 
get  their  pick  of  '^nly  "left 
over"     r(X)ms.     or     nwins     that 


group  EiJch  group  will  draw  a  ^^yf^•^  f^^  neatly  into  the  blocks 
nuniixr,  so  that  if  two  or  more  ^^  North.  Suc^  a  propo.^xil  was 
gr<njps  have  the  «ime  poin  ^j^^^.^ed  by  Joel  Stem  on  Sat- 
total,  their  drawn  numt>cr  w,ll  ^^^.^j^^  afternoon  It  reads  in 
determine  their  order  of  choos-  ^^^.^  ^^  follows  "The  method 
ing  bkx-ks."  ^,5^.^    ^^^yJ.    c+ioosing    groups    or 

Sounds  simple  and  e«sy  individual  rooms)  will  be  that 
dot^snt  it"  But  U-ware,  e^pt•  of  GROUP  SENIORITY,  and 
cially  you  memb<'rs  ol  ihe  cla.sa  not  that  of  either  individi;al 
of  '66  For  if  you  wish  to  live  elas.s  status  01  group  size  Thus 
outside  a  gnjup,  there  are  no  the  value  of  a  group  will  be  dc 
rooms  for  you  except  left  overs,  termined  by  the  ratio  of  group 
or  two  rooms  at  one  end  of  the  points  to  the  number  in  a  given 
first  and  third  floors  of  North  group:  '65  —  3  points,  '66  —  2 
or  Hamilton  All  t^e  rest  have  points,  '67 — 1  point  A  group  of 
been  put  into  the  lottery  for  two  seniors,  three  juniors,  and 
groupc;  And  if  you  think  that  five  sophomores  will  tJierefore 
two  juniors  will  have  their  have  a  group  value  of  17.  A 
choice  of  rooms  over,  nay,  a  group  of  four  jviniors  will  have 
group  of  six  sophomores  (class-  a  group  value  of  2."  Or  to  take 
es  '66  and  '67  respectively)  you  my  example  used  earlier,  the 
will  be  mistaken  According  to  group  of  six  from  the  class  of 
the  point  system,  the  group  of  '67  will  have  a  group  value  of 
Bix  from  class  of  '67  will  have  1,  while  the  two  from  '66  will 
a  total  of  6  points,  while  the  have  a  group  value  of  2,  and 
two  of  '66  will  only  have  4  seniority  rights  would  be  res- 
points,  and  .so  '67  picks  before  pected. 
66.  I  would  not  have  written  this 

Now  to  me.  being  a  member  article  had  Mr.  Stein's  slight 
of  the  class  of  '66.  this  siH-ms  alteration  been  acct-pted  by  our 
not  only  unjust  but  downright  Council  However.  Council 
frtupid  But  1  guess  I'm  the  only  through  a  series  of  enlightened 
one.  because  my  three  class  and  logical  arguments  d-feat- 
representativ€^  voted  in  favor  ^  Mr.  Steins  change  The 
of  it  I  guess  they  believe  that  arguments  1  am  sure  w"''  ^ 
group  living  is  truly  a  valuable  printed  in  the  future  by  ttie 
and  needed  thing  However,  J  itwuee.  However,  tney  should 
cliallenge  Mr.  Mora,  Mr.  Mc-  >T'ake  just  about  as  much  sense 
Bride  and  Mr.  Zerkin,  who  to  you  as  they  made  to  me 
drew  up  the  housing  proposal,  It  is  almost  sad  that  the  first 
to  show  me  some  st>rt  of  proof  thing  that  the  students  could 
that  Brand  isians  want  to  livp  decide  for  themselves  had  to 
in  groups  over  living  aa  indi-  finally  turn  out  in  this  way. 
viduals  I  challenge  them  to  Why  did  the  administration  ac- 
8how  me  results  of  some  kind  cept  our  plan?  Maybe  it  is  be- 
of  an  opinion  poll  or  survey  cause  they  never  had  any  plan 
that  said  juniors  would  rather  themselves''  But  our  plan  is  a 
live  in  groups  than  have  their  new  plan  done  simply  by  Mr. 
rights  of  seniority  respected  By  Zerkin  and  Mr  McBride  as  the 
proof.  I  mean  proof  obtained  housing  committee  of  the  new 
before  this  proposal  was  drawn  council.  But  what  ever  hap- 
up,  not  results  of  a  survey  pcned  to  the  housing  commiltee 
taken  tomorrow  or  next  week,  of  my  council,  the  old  one, 
but  one  that  was  carefully  wtiich  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Mora 
taken  into  consideration  when  and  Mr  McBride^  Or  did  they 
drawing  u<p  the  proposal.  Or  not  have  enough  time  to  ^-ork 
was  it  simply  the  belief  of  those  out  a  good  one  in  only  one 
three  individuals  that  they  year?  By  the  looks  of  the  new 
thought  group  living  was  the  one,  I  hope  no  more  than  a  few 
most  desirable  type  of  living—  hours  were  spent  on  its  develop- 
so  desirable  that  seniority  ment  Otherwise,  somebody  s 
rights  thould   b«   alnnwt  com-  killing  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  time. 


The  Ro«e  Art  Museum  can  hardly  be  criticized  for  a  disregard  of  the  historicaJ 
approach  in  its  last  show,  which  ended  two  days  ago.  A  selection  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  paintings  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  collection  ran  concur- 
rently with  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  a  little -known  Boston  photographer,  Charles 
Currier,  (the  prints  were  made  posthumously,  from  a  series  of  negatives  in  the  files  of 
the  Library  of  Congress). 

I  have  little  to  say  about  the  Notre  Dame  show.  It  is  a  survey  of  a  rather  un- 
fruitful era  in  the  history  of  art  and  hardly  any  of  the  great  masters  of  the  period  are 
represented.  There  is  a  lovely  small  Lorrain  (Claude  Gelee),  one  of  the  most  important 
painters  of  the  French  seventeenth  century,  and  there  is  a  rather  large,  pleasant  Fran- 
cois Boucher.  There  are  also  three  fine  portraits ;  a  typical  Nattier,  a  strong  Gerard  von 
Hornthorst  (a  Dutch  contemporary  of  Rembrandt  and  Vermeer),  and  a  first-rate  George 

Romney    portrait    of   a    boy.* 

Otherwise,  ttie  show  is  basically 
a  sampling  of  some  of  the  sen- 
timentality of  post-Caravaggio 
art. 

The  downstairs  exhibit  is  the 
first  shc'wing  of  the  work  of 
Charles  H.  Currier,  Boston 
Photographer.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  jw.irprising 
shows  at  the  Rose  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  handsome  cata- 
logue, from  wbieh  several 
illustrations  are  reproduced  be- 
low. The  notes  are  brief  but 
informative.  In  all,  the  Rose's 
assistant  director,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carver,  deserves  congratula- 
tions for  making  this  available 
to   U£. 

Charles  Carrier 
Boston  Photographer 

Currier  was  active  from 
around  1887  to  1910.  He  is  very 
much  in  the  artistic  traditions 
of  the  fin  de  siecle:  in  particu- 
lar, late  Victorian  and  art 
nouveau.  The  well-known  deco- 
rative arabesques  of  the  latter 
style  (in  which  such  generally 
opposed  artists  as  Kandinsky 
and  Maillol  both  temporarily 
worked)  form  an  integral  part 
of  Currier's  photographs  Mr. 
"are  powerful  evocations  of  the 
outward  forms  of  the  high  Vic- 
torian past.  "  In  that  Un-ae 
forms  are  oriented  toward  the 
de<-orative,  they  are  innately 
"outward."  But  Currier's  work 
envelops  these  forms  and  incor- 
porates them  in  his  most  pro- 
found elements  of  design. 
Sometimes,  they  are  under- 
stated or  included  to  vary  the 
texture  and  linear  quality  of 
the  photograph:  often,  they  are 
explicitlv  st-ated.  as  in  "Two 
office  deski?.  June,  1900  '  His 
Victorian  rooms  and  much  of 
his  approach  are  reminiscent 
of  great  turn-of-the-century 
photographer.  Eugene  Atget. 
And  as  Atget  found  pov/erful 
winding  designs  m  the  ro<.»ts  of 
trees  so  Currier  finds,  with  the 
same  subtlety  and  often  the 
same  power,  compelling  move- 
ment in  the  pipes  of  machine** 
and  the  twisting  and  irreguh<r 
ties  of  railroad  tracks  (ill    1^ 

Technically  .  .  . 

Currier's  techniques  are 
varied  yet  consistent  He  is  en- 
tranced by  repetition  and  con- 
stantly juxtaposes  series  of  re- 
petition aaginst  others,  as  in 
"Four  hunters  and  their  cabin." 
in  which  the  decoiaiivt-  loops 
which  fringe  tne  roof  of  the 
cabin  are  stressed  against  the 
horizontal  shingles,  the  verti'^al 
planks  of  the  side  of  the  house, 
the  grillwork  at  bottom,  tbe 
careful  line-up  of  guni;.  the 
steps  at  riglit,  and  the  fence  in 
the  background  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  often  shifting  other 
aspects  of  the  dc^sign  most  sub- 
liintrly.  Note  how  he  bandies 
his  whites;  breaking  up  the  size 
of  the  rectangles  with  the  win- 
dow shades  puUcHl  down  to 
different  levels  and  the  six- 
sided  shaped  he  cuts  within  the 
cabin  at  left.  And  his  extreme 
clarity  also  maiiages  to  pick  up 
the  intricacies  of  a  trumpet, 
held  by  the  boated  man  with 
black  tie.  And  finally,  in  larger 
terms,  the  negative  shap>e  of  the 
sky  which  he  works  out  is 
strong  and  very  interesting, 
whiip  it  retains  a  basic  sin^pli- 
city. 

Currier  also  has  a  remark- 
able sense  of  space  and  textures. 
The  print  I  have  just  beer  dis- 
cussing provides  good  evidence 
of  his  spatial  instinct,  as  does 
"The  Franklin  Brewing  Com- 
pany's New  Dynamo,"  and  vir- 
tually all  of  his  interiors.  His 
playing  with  texture  can  best 
be   shown   in   "Lecture   Room, 


Boston  Dispensary."  Here  he 
develops  fully  the  coarsene**  of 
a  towel,  a  chalky  blackboard, 
and  the  grain  of  tJie  wooden 
"pews."  However,  the  white 
pitcher  and  di.Kh  toward  the  left 
are  indefinite  and  assume  an 
ethereal  quality  (This  may 
have  iK'fn  done  m  the  printing 
and  thuj  not  by  Currier  )  Trx 
tures  are  also  contrasted  .sue 
ces.sfully    in    "Dynamo  " 

Finally,     there     is     a     strong 
Fpiriuiai    elemtnt     in    Currnr  s 
work      His     "ovocations"     sotin 
akin    \o  what    Ingmar    Bf^rgn^ari 
was    striving    for    in    his    "Wild 
Strawbrrries  "    Tluro    is    a    !<*<' 
ture    room    similar    to    the    one 
at  the  Boston  dispt-n.sary  in  .'n» 
of    the    old     man's    dream     se- 
quences and   the  atmosphere   is 
much   the  Siimr     But    the   print 
which  struck   me  most  strt^ngly 
in     Ihis    regard    i.«;    "A    Family 
Group   Gatiifred   on    the    Porch 
of   a   SumrrifT   Collnpr-  "   F.vorv 
thing   is  rigidly    rontrolled   and 
yet  there  are  intimations  of  tlie 
natural     disorder     inherent     in 
practically    any     large     family. 
Tiie      ft>rm«i      uidt-ririg     of     tlif 
composition  might  he  comparcni 
to    the   ordering    of    Bergman's 
plot    But   touches   like  the  um- 
brella   out    of    the    window    at 
right,    the    bon    vivant    on    the 
balcony  and  the  variety  of  hats 
and    caps    wf»rk     i.i    a    way    to 
whidi      Bergman      ran      rarely 
attain,  and   for  which  he   ha*; 
to     substitute     .some     doM^s     of 
.sentimentality     But    it    rnay    be 
irrelevant  to  compare  artists  in 
tv.'o  de<Mdedly    different,    if   re- 
lated    me<lia.    (specially    when 
one  is  exploiting  a   p4^riod  as  a 
contemporary    of    it    while    the 
other    iv   recalling   this   era   as  a 
flashback. 


As  a  technical  addendum,   it 
should    be    notcxi    that    Currier 
wa«>    certainly    constraine<^     by 
the     tectino  logical     "backward- 
nes*^"    of   his   camera     In    many 
of  the  prints  disioriion  is  i  iear- 
ly     evident     aroun<t     the-     <-<lg«'S, 
mduahvi     of    ,i       falling  <>!f       in 
the    grinding    of    \\\^■    lens    ws    it 
ne;u^    the    i  1 1  (  iiinft  rrn( »'     Also, 
wheiHVrt       tiiti*        IS      «\eii      ttie 
shgiitest     !nov  <-iri<  rit,     a     l>liir     is 
present   in   the   ph()tt)graph     De- 
siring   »i    f)ri'(  ise    chinty     -.■Ay^-vc 
all  el,-«     Curri' r  liad  to  s.Miilue 
an    arresting   of    motion    du-    to 
I'lu"  .^I<>w  speed  of   Ins   film   'Wus 
op<'ning  1-1  direct  i\    pi  i>port  u<n.il 
to  stiutter  spfe<l.   the   f.isttr   the 

^„.    J         »l    .  '  '  '.  .  -'■•■m\ 

.>%rx  X\i  ,     lilt-      V^ltH-i       lllf     iipf  I  \,uTc ; . 

But  Currier  works  brilliantly 
within  these  iiniitalions.  freez- 
ing his  .subject.s  and  imi)uing 
them  with  life  ttirough  coin- 
jx)siti<)n  ratlior  than  implying 
movem#Mif 

•■-^ —  »»• 

It  is  hard  to  ask  wiiat  a 
visual  artist  "says."  save,  per- 
haps, in  the  realm  of  .ho<  lal  pro- 
test Currier  indulj^es  in  this 
biit  once,  a  print  called  "City 
of  Pleasure  e  How  of  BilHKvards 
in  Suburban  Bcrston,"  whic+i 
breathes  .squalor  Otherwise, 
Currier's    range    of    .subjects    is 


so    vast    that    we    can 


g* 


.♦ 


t-w 

clues  as  to  his  'nicaning  "  His 
series  on  the  poor  reveals  some 
of  the  tfxtium.  but  does  not  em- 
phasize the  horrors  of  poverty, 
lie  seems  throughci-ut  a  disipas- 
sionate,  if  iuilltantly  artistic, 
f)l>S4'rver 

In  conclusion,  a  distinction 
must  tx'  made  Ntwitn  what 
Currier  attempts  to  say  or  show, 
and   what    kind   of   mes*-i;gt    our 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Liberalism:  1964  Model 


Ed  Wilkiits 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  author  of  fhu  article  is  a  gradxuite  student  in  sociology  at  Brandeis. 
Thp  jvace  of  i^ventji  in  our  time  renders  moat  political  commentary  out-of-date 
while  still  in  manuscript — and  worth  considerably  less  than  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
eventually  published.  Our  own  Professor  J.  P.  Roche  advanced  little  more  than  a  month 
ago  a  set  of  novel  proposals  for  a  new  American  foreign  policy  ("The  Uses  of  American 
Power,"  The  New  Leader,  2  March  1964) ;  this  essay  presents  a  critique  of  them  Yet 
in  the  interim  a  semi-official  government  statement  indicated  that  our  foreign  policy 
will    be    based    on     principles 


on 

antithetical  to  those  of  Profes- 
Bor     Roche.     Anyone     familiar 
with   the  roster  of  current  po- 
litical  stars    might   safely   con- 
clude   that    Thomas   C.    Mann's 
speech  —  sugges^ting  that    the 
United     States     will     disregard 
the  nature  of  the  political  struc- 
ture in  the  nations  constituting 
the     American     alliance  —  will 
set    the   tone  of   Amt-rican  for- 
eign policy   for   many  years   to 
come        The     reader     is     fore- 
warned    that     hf     may     justly 
consider    X\  t    following    discus- 
sion as  highly   irrt  levant. 

But  the  fad  that  ihe  politi- 
cal attitudes  discussed  in  this 
essa>  are  far  renu)ve<i  from 
the  f^>here  ol  action  does  not 
detract  from  their  importance. 
One  of  the  great  pi  -poses  of 
inteliectual  debate  is  to  un- 
mask ideological  disguises  — ■ 
•wlu-tlier  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally donned — and  lo  en- 
sure that  new  "products"  in  the 
s  o  c  a  1  1  e  d  "marketplace  of 
ide<is"  represent  themselves 
truthfully  This  essay  is  de- 
voted to  that  modest  but  neces- 
eary    undertaking. 

Refurbished  Ideology 

Professor  Roche  offers  us  a 
new  model  of  a  familiar  ide- 
ology, one  which  he  claims  is 
niort  adequate  for  coping  with 
the  realities  of  the  age.  His 
new  brand  of  liberalism  views 
ttiat  suspicion  of  state  power 
which  is  at  the  core  of  classical 
li.i>eralism  as  an  "ideological 
eiK-rustalion"  and  d  <■  m  n  n  d  s 
tliat  i1  be  cast  off  He  points 
out  ((juite  correctly)  that  ro«rn 
bers  of  the  "Anxrican  liheral- 
I.eft'"  are  the  leading  adv(K'ates 
of  ait  ion  by  tiie  li.itioiiai  gov- 
ernment in  dcfnistii  afTairs, 
ii       si.ih     |>roblems    as    unem- 

-~  I  .   .    w»,  ,  ^  t        »._„;..    1      .^,,  ^.,,i;«,. 

and    le^'al    injustice      The    nov- 
elty  of  h's  apf)roairi   is   tliat   he 
requires  of  th<  m'  same   iniiivid- 
uals   in   the  name  of  liberalism 
to    \h     consistent    and    to    apply 
their    pnrvciples    in    the    sphere 
of  foreign  affairs.     He  writes 
Why    i  ti  <>  u  I  d    trc    riof    xirgv 
that    A  in  t  r  -,  r  a  ti    jiower    be 
r  VI  J)  I  f)  y  f  d     to    protfrt    nvd 
?.'r.  r.v'fhcTj    df  T?,  or  r  ti  I  K     rr 
fnrii*x  and   harass  and   umii'T 
mint     t  h  e    xindvmocratu''    If 
OTK     belxcvvf    that    /reciiofM, 
;u5firr,  equality    are  not  sub- 
ordirifltr     fo     Tinhomil     boun- 

tir.ryff      jf     «tf'CTnS    ?0    TT^C    tC    jol- 

lou     t}iat     tve    s  h  o  n  I  d    < on- 
fciously   shape   our  p<>li(v    m 
tt'ins  of  revolxitumary .  dem- 
ocrat t(    internationalism 
Liixrals  should  ignore  the  cat 
calls    of     "imperialism  '     which 
wi!l   \h    heard  from  some  quar- 
t# TV    in   response*   to   the   atx)ve: 
ihe>    must   renounce   their  guilt 
fe*  ln,gs    c()nceriiing    the    sanc- 
tit>    of  national  boundaries  and 
r^alizt    that   for  us  to   n-fwse   to 
intervene    in    tiie    domestic    af- 
fairs of  othi  r  states      is   itself  a 
ft'rm  of   inU'rveiit  ion 

Why"  Whence  cam«  t}us  Di- 
vine Ai>p<.intmenl  To  Make 
The  World  Safe  For  Anvrican 
Liixrali.'^m''  Professiir  }<i»i-he 
is  reaitv'  with  his  answer 
"Whether  we  like  it  or  not  tlie 
fact  IS  that  «:iner  1947  the  (.'iU.'e 
of  freedom  has  rested  on  Amer- 
ican pf»wer.  on  ■goo<l'  stale 
prwer  '  One  cannot  oppose  a 
fait  The  rest  of  us — and  that 
in<  lufies  a  substantial  number 
<'f  |><  ople  in  other  nations  — 
had  better  start  li  Mrning  to 
like   It 

(  lasftical  Liberalism 
Let  us  tx'gin  with  fundamen- 
tals Ni^  only  IS  there  a  thor- 
ouKh  distrust  of  state  power  in 
ti»e  theories  of  classical  lib- 
eralism, as  Profi  sRor  Roche 
peiints  out.  Ixjt  also  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  the 
heyday  of  liberalism,  the  bour- 
geoisie were  quite  able  to  do 
without  "democracy"  as  we 
conceive  it  today  thus  a  call 
for  a  world  wide  Crusade  of 
the  Democratic  Stale  has  very 
few,   li   any,   connections  with 


classical  liberalism.  It  is  a  new 
conglomeration  of  ideas,  large- 
ly based  upon  an  ad  hoc  re- 
sponse to  modern  social  prob- 
lems, and  should  be  recognized 
as  sueh. 

This  is  not  mere  semantic 
playing:  too  much  of  twenti- 
eth-century history  is  at  stake. 
To  invest  the  state  with  a 
moral  purpose  in  any  society 
where  social  classes  persist  is 
a  dangerous  doctrine.  Classical 
lilxralism  avoided  this.  In 
Western  society  of  this  cen- 
tury the  only  proponents  of 
such  a  doctrine  liius  far  are 
the  theorists  of  fa.scism.  In 
Mussolini's  famous  article  the 
ethical  role  of  the  state  is 
elaborated  in  great  detail; 
clearly  the  intent  of  this  theory 
is  to  replace  class  loyalties 
with  a  total  loyalty  to  the  state. 
But  the  preponderating  power 
in  such  a  state  must  inevitably 
be  the  f;reat  economic  inter- 
ests, and  ultimately  it  must  be 
these  interests  which  define 
the  major  goals  of  state  policy. 

Freedom   Good, 
Communism   Bad 

For  those  who  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  social  classes  in 
Wejrtern  society  at  the  present 
(and  Professor  Roche  is  prob- 
ably aiikung  them),  the  above 
remarks  will  appear  both  stu- 
pid and  insulting.    So  let  us  re- 
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earlier:     Qur     non  intervention 
is    a    form    <»f    intervention    l^e*- 
cause"   .since   1947  the  cause  of 
frtifiorn      has      r  «  s  t  e  d      ufKin 
American     power."     This     con- 
tains  the   convi Dtional    nuKlern 
liberal     notion    of    freedom     as 
the     absence      of     comnuini.vm 
Not    e  v  e  n    Pi  ofes.sor    R  o  c  h  e 
would     argue     that     individual 
jx^rsons    are    really    "free"    ev- 
er\  where    in    the     non  conunu- 
nist    world;    so    hf     must    mean 
that      American      fx>wer     keeps 
nations     (national     units)     free 
by      defending      tliem      a^'ainst 
communist    (xpan.Mmi    an<l    ag- 
gression,   i  e  ,    against    the    dic- 
tation   of    their    internal    afTair«; 
b\    oul.vidt    fx-^-eis      Now    what 
v\ili     iiripjxTi    to     tins    precious 
national  uitegnty  if  the  United 
Suite. >    deride  s    on    m  o  r  a  1 
grounds    to    rearrange    the     m- 
t' rnal     affair?     of     any     nation 
that  do«>s  not  instinctively  pre- 

Ah  but  democracy  is  an  ab- 
solute go<xl.  a  m(;ral  ab.soiijte 
which  Professor  Roehf  places 
C)r  the  same  plane  as  the  moral 
duty  to  forcibly  restrain  the 
Cierman  nation  from,  continu- 
mg  Its  practice  of  g(  nocide  So 
if  a  nation  does  not  seem  to 
enjoy  democracy  and  freedom, 
or  if  it  prefer.*^  n  .^i-rt  of  "pec- 
ples  demo<^ia(y.  "  we  will  soon 
makt  them  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  folly.  What 
monumental  self  nghtemis- 
n«s.s'  L^ok  at  the  whole  of 
L>*jtin  America:  v^'hai  i.s  the 
meaning  of  fx^litical  democracy 
tliere''  In  the  underdeveloped 
(ounlrie?  (and  in  a  good  many 
rie\f  lop<.(j  ones)  democracy  is 
the  m,>uthwash  of  the  middle 
clas.'ies  With  it  the  exploiters 
wash  away  the  bitter  afterta.«»te 
of  th()se  whc)m  they  have  de- 
voured, the  great  masses  upon 
v^hose  lab<»r  and  nuscry  they 
grow  fat. 


Weird  Result 

Nevertheless,  American 
power  is  to  be  employed  "to 
protect  and  strengthen  demo- 
cratic regimes  and  harass  and 
undermine  the  undemocratic." 
Is  this  a  serious  proposal?  Its 
implementation  would  require 
us  to  subvert  the  established 
governments  of  most  of  our 
allies!  Spain.  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, the  Arab  nations,  Pakis- 
tan, Tliailand,  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  many  Central  and  South 
American  states — the  list  is 
quite  a  lengthy  one.  Of  course 
it  would  also  commit  us  to  a 
policy  of  subverting  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  avowed  en- 
emies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Profes- 
sor Roche  explicitly  endorses 
the  old  war-cry  of  "liberation" 
of  communist  lands:  this  is  dis- 
tinguisiied  from  Dulles'  policy 
only  by  its  insistence  on  'prag- 
matic flexibility."  He  men- 
tions both  Eastern  Europe  and 
Cut>a  as  likely  candidates  for 
this  democratic  scrubbing.  In 
effect  this  policy  would  turn 
the  entire  world  into  a  battle- 
ground for  the  competing  world 
blocs  If  we  deny — and  I  think 
we  must— the  claim  that  de- 
mocracy is  a  moral  absolute 
(viewing  it  rather  as  one  po- 
litical form  among  many  and 
as  one  which  has  many  hi";- 
torical  variaticnA),  then  we  arc 
left  with  a  situation  in  which 
every  nation  of  the  world 
would  be  ec>ntinually  engaged 
in  undermining  the  estal)lished 
governments  of  v\vi\  ttther  na- 
tion in  order  to  make  them 
conforn'.  to  the  urgent  recjuire- 
nu'nt,s  of  their  moral  feelings 
In  all  likelihcxKl  the  ^reat  ma- 
joiity  of  the  world's  fXipula- 
tion  has  never  even  heard  of 
political  democracy,  so  that  we 
may  have  some  difficulty  in 
pesuading  Lhem  that  is  is  the 
quintessential  element  of  a  civ- 
ilize<J  exisU  ncc.  The  tiiii*:  o* 
the  White  Man's  Burden  has 
pa.'sed:  gunboat  democracy  is 
as  anaihroni.stic  a.s  guiiiLX>al 
diplomacy, 

1  .N.  Put  Down 
of  the  most  shocking 
of  Professor  Roche's 
IS  his  denigration  of 
national  organizations. 
He  dws  not  want  them  to  be- 
come "indep«^ndent  power  cen- 
ters." he  wants  to  re.«!erve  tiie 
right  of  independent  action  "in 
behalf  of  democratic  ideals"  to 
the  United  States  One  can 
only  reply  that  he  who  has  not 
learned  from  twentieth-century 
history  the  terrifying  destruc- 
tiveness  of  nationalism  has 
learned  very  little  at  all  The 
United  Nations  is  fa»-  from  per- 
fect, but  in  the  age  of  nuclear 
horror  it  remains  the  "lasrt 
best  hope-"  of  survival  for  man- 
kind. 

in  his  article  Profes.sor 
Roche  notes  that  he,  like  all 
men,  retains  certain  regrets  at 
having  been  fo»x*eo  to  1*^3 ve  the 
"Maniehean  u  n  i  v  e  i  »  e"  of 
youth,  where  "black  is  black, 
white  is  white,  and  grey  is  out- 
lawed." In  truth  he  has  no4 
left  it.  His  view  of  the  world 
IN  profoundly  Maniehean:  Our 
earth  is  the  battleground  of  the 
forces    ol    Ciood     (democracy) 

CConfinued  on  Page  7) 
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(Author  of  RiUly  R'uiul  the  Flag,  Hoysf" 
and  "Hart foot  Hoy  With  Cheek.") 


WELL-KNOWN  t^AMOUS  PEOPLE:  No.  1 

This  is  the  first  in  a  8(;rieH  of  48  million  cohmins  exHn»in!!!{<  the 
careerM  of  n»en  who  have  HiKnificAntly  alteri d  the  world  we  live 
in.  We  l)eKin  to<lay  with  Max  IMuiick. 

Max  Planck  (or  The  Venr)  of  the  I'licific,  as  he  in  oft^m 
called)  gave  to  rruxleini  |)hyHicH  the  law  known  as  I'laiK'k'a 
CoDfltant.  Many  jH'ople  when  they  f^r^•t  hear  of  thiH  law,  throw 
up  Uieir  IihikIk  and  exclaiiin,  "CJolly  wluhkeriH,  this  in  too  dtiep 
for  little  old  me!" 

(Incidentally,  flpeaking  of  whinkers,  I  cjuinot  help  but  men- 
tion PerHonna  StiiinlesK  StfH'l  Kn»or  BI}t<i»*H.  I'erHonna  \h  the 
blade  for  people  wlio  OAn't  nhave  after  every  meal.  It  nhav** 
you  doeely,  cleAnly,  and  more  fn'<iuently  than  any  other 
StainJefW  nteel  hlade  on  the  market.  The  maken^  of  Ternonna 
jbave  publicly  declared  antl  do  here  rejieat  that  if  IVTHoniui 
Bladee  don't  give  you  n»on'  luxury  nhavew  than  any  t»U»er 
BtainJem  steeJ  blacle,  they  will  buy  y«tu  whaUver  blade  you 
think  18  better.  Could  anyUun^  be  more  fair?  1,  for  one,  Uiink 
not) 


%t 


Wk  mied  10  itid 


But  I  digr»^H«  We  were  Hpeakinp  <>!!  PLnnrk'R  OonstAnt,  "»!.;(  h 
kl  not,  »^  iimiiy  Ihiiik,  (lifli(  uit  U'  uini*  rsUiii<i  It  nniipiy  si^tU's 
that  Fnatt^T  HometinK-H  tt«*h-«v<«w  l>k«>  «/...•..•  r::;:*  '.vuvi'h  Mprii#»- 
iimeH  Ix'hnve  lik«'  rnatt#'r  To  k'v*-  y«>ij  a  ln'tinly  illu.striiti<tn, 
pick  up  your  |)«'neil  an<j  wavf  it  \.iur  }>*"n<)l,  vou  will  nun  ly 
agree,  is  mntt^'r  y«'t  !<»v>k  h«.  the  littJr  ra.M»MiJ  wave!  i)r  tike 
flagfl.  Or  Ann-Margret. 

Tlanek'p  (VjnHt.firif,  uncomplioit^tl  nr^  it  I^,  nfv«'rth«'hf<s  jinv 
▼ide<J  Bcienee  with  tli«'  kry  that  uiiicK-kt'd  thf  at-;::;,  •!(.'*''*'  "itHi"** 
travel  poftf<ible,  and  c<in(iijenHl  denttin  Hlip{>ag»>  flonorw  wrre 
faenped  upon  Mr.  I'laiuk  (<»r  Tlw*  City  r>f  Hrothrrly  lx>\«',  na 
be  in  fawiiharly  known  ah).  He  wah  award'Hl  the  NoU'l  Pnae, 
the  little  Hrown  Jug,  an<l  I  >iHn«ylHrHi  Hut  the  honor  that 
pleased  Mr.  Pbnck  ujoh*  wap  that  plankton  wcrv  nam*»<)  aft4!r 
nim. 

I^nkton,  Hf*  we  know,  are  the  flloaf-ing  cohuiif*  of  (»ne-celled 
ajiimalft  on  which  fmlu*  ft^'<i.  I'lankton.  in  th»'ir  turn.  i'i«ed 
UIK>n  one-half  c«'lU^i  anunaJf*  rjiiU-ii  krill  (nain«Hl,  irurMhiit^Jiy, 
alter  I)t.  Mitmn  Knil  who  in\ent<»<l  the  hMus4-  rat/  Knli,  in 
their  turn,  f»*e<i  u|)on  ixunut  biitt4'r  MKndwi<h«>h  niixtJy  oi", 
when  tiiey  are  in  H«}u«tn,  (  hf-^-wlMirpfrv 

But  I  digress  Hack  t^  Mm  I'lanck  who  if  muHt  l>e  wiid, 
nhowed  no  indiiuit.i.in  (»f  hir  .'^' initific  frtinu'-  lu-  h  yiun^^Mter. 
In  fact,  for  tr>e  fir>^t  hjx  yfvv^«^  <>(  his  lif«  \ie  <ii<i  not  ffx^nk  at  all 
except  to  iK»un<l  hiHHfxHK,  on  Vnr-  {«  »^!  hmm 


■•;'      i*o>r«'  (.jni** 
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Inuiipne,  tiien,  the  Hur|.ns*-  uf  In.-  |  in  nt*  wh«*ri  od  hi.*^  w  v«'fith 


birtliday  htt4e  Max  Huddenly 


crwij 


M.aiti.i '  >oti)«'Miing 


is  wrong  wit,h  tiie  S«»oond  Iaw  of  ThvrnuKlvnHf.iKx!  "  So  a*<t^>n- 
Wtlied  were  the  eld«'r  Planck^'  that  th«  y  runhtMl  out  and  <lug  the 
Kiri  vWiAi. 

Meanwhile  Max,  r<^>nKtrurtinnr  a  (  ru«ie  rVtru-  dish  out  of  two 
Bmall  piece*?  of  p*'tne  and  hih  gru«i  U>wl,  U-gun  U)  ex}K*nment 
with  thermo<lynarnirg.  \\y  duinrr  time  lir  lia4i  diHioven-d 
Planck's  Conpt.arit  Hunj>ry  but  hajipy.  h<  nishe<l  i4)  H»'id»>lU'rg 
UniverT<ity  to  announce  his  htKlmgy  lie  arrived,  unf*srt unat4*ly, 
during  the  En(  Vi  von  Strflieim  S-squici'it+Tinial,  and  rveryonfl 
wan  Ro  busy  dancing  and  (linllinp  that  vounp  I'hinok  r«.ijld  find 
nobody  t*)  linten  to  l.'irn,  The  fr.^tival,  howevr;,  rnch'il  after 
twc»  yearn  and  Pianck  v^-.is  hnailv  ai'ip  t*)  rtjvort  ill^  «JiMr«Af'r 

Weil  sir,  the  r«  hi  is  inM-ory  KniHt+^in  gaily  «ii»-tl,  "I^  t  v<w.»l3 
mo  8quare<l!"  Kdi«on  inv«iiU«l  Marconi  \ai  Whitney  inv)>nt4Ml 
Ge<^)rgia  Teeh,  and  Mululanjrelo  invr-nt/'d  tiic  ceiling.  Thia 
Uier  becarae  known  aa  the  lluiiiboldt  Current 

C-  I&4V4  Mai  HttuliiMMi 


Bir.  Shiilman  is,  of  couth.  U-.^hing,  hat  tne  makers  ef 
Fersonna  Blade*  are  not:  if.  after  trying  our  bladt»,  you 
think  there's  another  stainleM  steel  blade  that  gire»  you 
more  luxury  shares,  return  the  umined  Pernonnan  to  Box 
540,  Staunton,  Va.,  and  W€'U  buy  you  a  pack  of  any  bUui* 
pou  think  is  b€tt€r. 
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Photography  at  the  Rose 


Paul  Solman 


Music  Left  and  Right 

By  JfMrf  Cretsel 

Gunther  Schuller,  a  rising  young  American  composer, 
horn  player,  conductor  and  lecturer,  spoke  at  Brardeis 

S^rit^te*rSntemS«i'tr"c"'^^^  ??  «r.  ^-^  Museum  can  hardly  be  critidzed  for  a  disregard  of  the  historic.,! 

the  .«tiw  of  «Tt^,«i^^'^r^nteZ^V  ^Zihtt  •PP7«='»  'n  its  last  show,  which  ended  two  days  ago.  A  selection  of  seventeenth   and 

Jjl.^t^'^a  BurveTof  v^irs^S^Te^prrsT^^^^  "''^  r^ftlf  ^  tVa';;  ex^h^bSXi^^^^^^^^^  "'  """'^  ?"""*  collection  ran  concur- 

As    the    nineteenth    century* — ~ rentiy  with  an  exhibition  of  the  work  ot  a  little -known    Boston    photographer,    Charles 

profre«Md.   composers  became Pr«wion  were  discarded.  It  was  r:  "???*  ^^'^^  P"n^8  were  made  posthumously,  from  a  series  of  negatives  in  the  files  of 

increasingly     concerned     with  at  this  point  that  they  had  to  »^he  Library  of  Congress). 

music  not  as  an  abstract  art,  flJJj^'/^'^^^fV**^*  expression  I  have  little  to  say  about  the  Notre  Dame  show  It  is  a  survev  of  a  rather  un- 
but  as  a  means  of  expressing  entirely,  or  find  new  forms  of  fruitful  era  in  thp  hi<»tr»rv  nf  orf  u^A  ^^^^A^.,Z.  "i\!  V  survey  ui  a  rainer  un- 
and  intensifying  various  politi-  expression  within  the  new  tech-  ll^L""'  fl?  '^^ '^^  history  of  art  and  hardly  any  ui  the  great  masters  of  the  period  are 
cal  and  emotional  ideas.  Tradi-  niques.  Those  who  retained  this  representeo.  inere  is  a  lovely  small  Lorrain  (Claude  Gelee),  one  of  the  most  important 
tional  forms  were  discarded  expression  did  so  by  u  s  i  ng  painters  of  the  French  seventeenth  century,  and  there  is  a  rather  large  pleasant  Fran- 
end  replaced  by  amorphous  rhythm,  timbre,  etc,  as  well  as  cois  Boucher.  There  are  also  three  fine  portraits ;  a  typical  Nattier  a  stronir  Gerard  von 
tone  poems  in  which  the  music  melody  and  harmony  as  equally  HornthorRt  r«  nntr-h  /»nnt«T«rw.^arv  ^f  p1X.k^  «  u  7  V/  i^«ttuer,  a  MtruiiK  vierdrti  von 
was  Sructured  by  the  extra-  expressive  elements  R  n  m  n  i^!^  Uw.  •♦  /  L  2?^^^  ^^  Rembrandt  and  Vermeer),  and  a  first-rate  (George 
1 1  :j i-:_i-  1 ■   _j  -x         Tuf-    CU..11 «i a   Komncv    DortTait    of   a    bov.4^- ^ .. 


musical  ideas  which  inspired  it 
By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  composers  had 
virtually  exhausted  the  expres- 
sive possibiliti«>s  of  tonality, 
and  had  also  reached  the  limits 
of  the  musical  range  of  expres- 
sion (because  as  Debussy  and 
others  showed,  music  was  es- 
sentially an  accoustical  phe- 
non^enon,  which  could  only  ex- 
press as  much  as  it  did,  because 
it  did  not  express  anything  spe- 
cific.) 


Mr.    Schuller   then   arranged 


.«..    ^v...u.ic-i    w.trii   arruiiKeu   Otherwise  t^e  show  is  bas'r-llv 
the  contemporary  composers  on   „   "Xl»>iiJr«  ^*    r!       >«»»»* «^««"y 


a  sampling  of  some  of  the  sen- 
timentality  of   post-Caravaggio 


a  scale   from   left  to  right.   On 

the  left   he  put  those  compK>sers  ^ 't" 

The  downstairs  exhibit  is  the 


whose  expression  grows  direct 
ly  out  of  tlie  techniques  em- 
ployed, whose  expression  is  a 
structural  part  of  the  score 
rather  than  something  supplied 
interpretively  by  the  perform- 
er. In  this  case,  precision  is 
not  the  antithesis  of  expres- 
sion, but  something  essential  to 
the  presentation  of  the  idea    At 


The  composers  turned  to  new  the  right  of  the  scale,  he  placed 
techniques  (atonality,  serialism,  those  composers  whose  chosen 
etc,)  and  the  old   means  of  ex-  (Continued  on  Page  6) 

Opinion    ~" 


Seniority,  Sii 


J 


Kenneth  Silk 


first  showing  of  the  work  of 
Charles  H.  Currier,  Boston 
Photograp.  er.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  excitmg  and  surprising 
shows  at  the  Rose  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  handsome  cata- 
logue, from  which  several 
illustrations  are  reproduced  be- 
low. The  notes  are  brief  but 
informative.  In  all.  the  Rose's 
assistant  director,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carver,  deserves  congratula- 
tions for  making  this  available 
to  us. 


Charles  Currier 
Boston  Photographer 

Currier  was  active  from 
around  1887  to  1910  He  is  very 
much  in  the  artistic  traditions 
of  the  fin  de  siecle:  in  particu- 
The  new  Student  Council  has  passed  what  could  be,  lar,  late  Victorian  and  art 
in  my  opinion,  the  worst  housing  proposal  possible.  They  nouveau.  The  well-known  deco- 
have  assumed  that  ^oup  living  i«  the  mo«t  desirable  tyr*  jr;;r<fn''^rsu*  ge„e?any 
of  living,  and  have  proceede<l  to  build  a  housing  plan  that  opposed  artists  as  Kandinsky 
takes  into  full  account  this  idea  of  group  living  and  also  and  Maillol  both  temporarily 
integration,  but  completely  ignores  the  seniority  system,     worked)  form  an  integral  part 

Article   three   of  the  housingK^ 

propositi  rtad.v  a&  follows    "The 


The    Franklin    Brewinf    Company's    new    dynamos. 


as 

ord«T  in  which  groups  will 
choose  th»Mr  l)l(Hks  of  r(H)ms 
Will  be  determined  as  follows; 
seniors,  juniors,  and  i^opho- 
niores  will  tx-  aKsijiurd  ix)ints 
by  a  3  2-1  ratio  Tlit"  total  ixjint 
number  of  a  group  will  Ih  the 
sum  of  the  individuals  in  Ih.it 
group  YAxvh  group  will  draw  a 
numix'r,  so  tliat  if  two  or  more 
gnrups  havf-  the  .^ame  point 
total,  their  drawn  nunilKT  will 
drttrniiiit'  iheir  order  of  choos- 
ing blo<ks." 

Sounds  simple  and  easy 
doesn  t  if  But  beware,  espe 
eially  yoti  nr(mb<rs  ff  tlic  class 
of  66  For  if  you  wish  to  live 
ouUside  a  group,  there  are  no 
rooms  for  you  exc  t-pt  h'ft  overs, 
or  two  rooms  at  one  end  of  the 
first  and  third  floors  of  North 
or  Hamilton  All  tJie  rest  have 
been  put  into  the  lottery  for 
groups  And  if  ytxj  think  that 
two  juniors  will  have  their 
choice  of  rooms  over,  say,  a 
group  of  six  sophomores  (class- 
ics '66  and  '67  resptn^tively)  you 
will  be  mistaken  According  to 
the  point  system,  the  group  of 
six  from  class  of  '67  will  have 
Q  total  of  6  points,  while  the 
two  of  '66  will  only  have  4 
points,  and  so  '67  picks  before 

Now  to  me,  b«»ing  a  member 
of  the  class  of  '66.  this  seem.*; 
nol  only  unjust  but  downriK'iii 
etupid  But  1  guess  Im  the  only 
one,  btxau^e  my  three  clas.*; 
representatives  voted  in  favor 
of  it.  I  guess  they  believe  that 
group  living  is  truly  a  valuable 
and  needed  thing  However,  I 
challenge  Mr.  Mora.  Mr  Mc- 
Bride  and  Mr.  Zerkin.  who 
drew  up  the  housing  proposal, 
to  show  me  some  sort  of  proof 
that  Brandeisians  want  to  live 
in  groups  over  living  as  indi- 
viduals I  challenge  them  to 
show  me  results  of  some  kind 
of  an  opinion  poll  or  survey 
that  said  juniors  would  rather 
live  in  groups  than  have  their 
rig'nis  of  seniority  respt-v  Ic-d .  By 
proof.  I  mean  pro<^^)f  obtained 
before  this  proposal  wa-  drawn 
up,    not    results    of    a    s  irvey 


.1  ««.  ly 


But 


di,';reg:».rdcd. 

le«t    you    get 
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the   wrong 
■^  aiKl  soruority 
nghtfc  can  he  .sucies.' fully  join- 
ed in  a  housing  propositi   with- 
out causing  the  two  fX'ople  who 
want    lo    live    by    them:-;elv€^   to 
get    their     pick     of    only     "left 
over  "     r(X>ms.     or     rooms     that 
won't  fit  neatly  into  the  blocks 
at   North     Sucti  a   projx)Siil   was 
t)fTered    bv    Joel    Stein    on    Sat- 
urday   afternoon.     It    reads    in 
part    as    follows:    "The    method 
used     (for    (-hoosing    groups    or 
individual   rooms)    will   be  that 
of    GROUP    SENIORITY,    and 
iiot    that    of    either    individual 
class  status  or  group  size.  Thus 
the  value  of  a  group  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  ratio  of  group 
points  to  the  number  in  a  given 
group:  '«5  —  3  points,  '66  —  2 
points,  '67 — 1  point    A  group  of 
two  seniors,  three   juniors,  and 
five  sophomores  will  therefore 
have   a   group    value   of    17.    A 
group  of  four  juniors  will  have 
a  group  value  of  2  "  Or  to  take 
my   example    us«<l    earlier,    the 
group  of  six   from   the  class  of 
'67  will  have  a  group  value  of 
\,  while  the  two  from  '66  will 
have   a   groiip   value   of  2,   aivd 
s<miority    rights   would   be   res- 
pected 

I  would  not  have  written  this 
article  had  Mr.  Stein's  slight 
altera! u»n  Vx'en  accepU-d  by  our 
Council  However,  C  n  u  n  e  i  1 
through  a  series  of  "enliglitened 
and  logical"  arguments  defeat- 
ed Mr.  Stein's  change  The 
arguments  I  am  sure  will  be 
printed  in  the  future  by  the 
Justice.  However,  they  should 
make  just  alx)ut  as  much  sense 
to  you  aj»  tl:€y   uindv  to  me. 

It  is  almost  sad  that  Ihr  first 
thing  that  the  students  could 
d€K?ide  for  themselves  had  to 
finally  turn  out  in  this  way. 
Why  did  the  administration  ac- 
cept our  plan?  Maybe  it  is  be- 
cause they  never  had  any  plan 
themM'Ives''  But  oui  pian  is  a 
new   plan    done  simply   by  Mr. 
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housing  committee  of  the  nr^w 
cfiuncil  But  what  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  housing  committee 
of    my    council,    the    old    one. 


of    Currier's    photographs     Mr 
"are  powerful  evocations  of  the 
outward  forms  of  the  high  Vic- 
torian    past"      In     that      tht^se 
forms   are  oriented   toward   the 
decorative,    they     are    innately 
"outward    "  But  Currier's  work 
envelops  these  forms  and  incor- 
porates  them    in   his   most    pro- 
found      elements       of      desigii. 
Sometimes,     they     are     under- 
stated or   included   to   vary   the 
texture    and    linear    quaMty    of 
tliC  photograph:  often,  they  arc- 
explicitly    stated,    as    in    "Two 
office    desks.    June,    1900"    His 
Victorian    rooms   and    much    of 
his    approach    are    reminiscent 
of    great    turii-of-the-century 
photographer.      E  igene     Atget 
And    ?is   Atget    found    powerful 
winding  designs  in  the  roots  of 
trees  so  Currier  finds,  with  the 
same    subtlety    and    c^ften    the 
same  power,  compelling  rrw^ve- 
ment  in  the  pipes  of  machines 
and   the  twisting  and   irregular 
ties  of  railroad  tracks  (ill    1) 

Technically  .  .  . 

Currier's  techniques  are 
varied  yet  consistent  He  is  en- 
tranced by  repetition  and  con- 
stantly juxtaposes  series  of  re- 
petition aaginst  others,  as  in 
"Four  hunters  and  ineir  cabin." 
in  which  the  decorative  loojss 
which  fringe  the  roof  of  the 
cabin  are  stressed  against  the 
horizontal  shingle*,  the  vertical 
planks  of  the  side  of  the  house, 
the  grillwork  at  bottom,  the 
careful  line-up  of  guns,  the 
steps  at  right,  and  the  fence  in 
the  background  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  often  shifting  other 
i^pects  of  the  design  most  sub- 
limely. Note  how  he  handles 
his  whites;  breaking  up  the  size 
of  the  rectangles  with  the  win- 
dow shades  pulled  down  to 
different  levels  and  the  six- 
sided  shaped  he  cut*  within  ?.h€ 
cabin  at  left.  And  hi«  extreme 
clarity  also  manages  to  pick  up 
the  intricacies  of  a  trumpet, 
held  by  the  seated  man  with 
black  tie.  And  finally,  in  larger 
lerms.  the  negative  shape  of  the 
sky  which  he  works  on*  i« 
strong  and  very  interesting, 
while  it  retains,  a  basic  simpli- 
city. 

Currier   also    has   a    remark- 


Boston  Dispensary."  Here  he 
develops  fully  the  coarsenesis  of 
a  towel,  a  chalky  blackboard, 
and  the  grain  of  tJie  wooden 
"|.>ews."  However,  the  white 
pitcher  and  dish  loward  ihe  left 
are  ind<'finite  ami  asjsi.me  an 
ether*'al  quality  (Thi.s  may 
have  been  done  in  the  printing 
and  thus  not  k:»y  Currier  )  Tex 
lureN  aie  a'l.^«>  t  uuli  .;^t<  tl  siic 
ce.s.sfully    in    "Dynamo  " 

Finally,     lliere     is     n     .'^tn'ng 
spiritual    element     in    Cuirur  s 
work      His     "evocations  '     .seem 
akin    to   what    In^'rnar    Ber^'inan 
was    striving    for    m    his    "Wild 
.^^trnwbvrrics."    Tnere    is    n    hx- 
ture    room    similar    to    flie    one 
at  the  Boston  disfX'n.'iary  in  on'- 
of     the    old     mans     dream     se- 
quences and   the  atmosphtre   is 
much   the  same     But    the   print 
which  struck   me  most  strongly 
in    this    regard    is    "A    Family 
Group  Gathered   on    the    ror<"h 
of  a  Summer   Ct'ftage  "   Every- 
thing   is  ngiiliy   tontrolU^   and 
yet  ihere  are  intimations  of  the 
natural     disi>rder     inherent     in 
practically    any     large     family 
The     formal     ordering     of     the 
compositi<m  might  \yv  compared 
to    the   ordering    of    Bergman's 
plot    But    touchers   like  the  um- 
brella   out    of    the    window     at 
right,    the    Ixn    vivant    on    the 
balcony  and  the  variety  of  hats 
and    caps    work     in    a    way    to 
whifii      Bergman      can      rarely 
attain,  and   for  w  h  i  c  h   he   has 
to     substitute     'iome     doses     of 
sentimentality     But    it    may    he 
irrelevant  to  compare  artists  in 
two  de<^ide<ily    different     if   re- 
lated.   me<lia.    f-i^pecially    when 
one   is  exploiting:  a   p<'rio<3   as   c 
ronlenmorary    of    it     while    the 
othei    is   r^x-alling  this  era  as 
flashhac  k 
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As  a  ttx-hnical  addendum,  it 
should  he  noted  that  Currier 
was  certainly  constraintKl  by 
the  t«Vhnologieal  "backward- 
ness" of  his  ramera  In  many 
of  the  prints  distortion  is  clear- 
ly     evident    around     the    (fl^'es, 

inHu;.t!v<  of  ,i  "f;, 
llu  ^'linduij.'  of  tin 
iK'ari  lh«  (  II  (  'in  ;  f  <  r  t  n*  t.'  A 
whenever  in.  le  i*-  (vcii  the 
slightest  iiu(\  eiintit  a  hliir  is 
present  in  Wm  i>iiot<  t^'Dif.^,  I )« - 
^Tin^'  a  |)re(i.-e  (laritv  ;.l«  ve 
ail  (  K»  C  urrier  had  to  sacrit;(e 
an  arresting  of  motion  due  to 
t'Me  slow  sDrtfi  .'if  Vi ; V  fijnr!  Mens 
o[H  iiing  IS  (inetllv-  projKd  t  x.nal 
to  sluitter  spee^l  the  fast*  r  the 
.■^IH'eil.  the  wi(l«r  the  ap«  rture). 
But  Currier  works  t>ril!i.uitly 
within  tlu'se  limi  tat  lotts,  f  r#  . /- 
ing  his  sunj«><ts  and  imt>'iing 
them  with  life  t'nrough  (  (  rn- 
position.  rath«'r  than  \u-\-\'i '.i^g 
move.nent 

It    IS    h  a  r  d     to    ask    wii-il    a 
visual    artist    "says."    .sij\e,    jxr- 
haps,  in  the  reaim  of  stx'ial  pro- 
test     Curri<'r     indulg«'s    in     this 
but    rmce,    a    print    called    "City 
of  Pleasure  a  H»-w  of  Billboard' 
in     Suburban     B<*ston,"     whk"h 
breathes      squalor       Otherwise, 
Currier's    range    of    subjects    i.s 
so    vast    that     we    can    get    fewr 
clues  as   to  his   "meaning"   His 
.series  on  th«-  poor  reveals  .some 
of  the  tedium,  but  dt>os  not  em- 
phasize   the  horrors  of  p<iverty. 
He  se«^ms   throughout   a   dis»i>as- 
sionate,     if    brilliantly     artistic, 
observer 

In  conclusion,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  U  tw»-f  n  wliat 
Currier  attempts  to  say  o;  sKiow, 
a.'Hl    wohi    i\n,i,    yj*   iin  .-.-.IK*'   tMir 

f Continued  on  Prn/e 
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taken  tomorrow  or  next  week, 

but  one  that  wa&  carefully  wtiicb  was  chaired  by  Mr  Mora  able  sense  of  space  and  textures, 
taken  into  consideration  when  and  Mr  McBride?  Or  did  they  The  print  I  have  just  been  dis- 
drawing  up  the  prcjposal.  Or  not  have  enough  time  to  work  cussing  provides  good  evidence 
was  it  simply  the  belief  of  those  out  a  good  one  in  only  one  of  his  spatial  instinct,  as  doer 
three  individuals  that  they  yea*-?  By  the  looks  of  the  new  "Ttie  Franklin  Brewing  Corn- 
thought  group  living  was  the  one,  I  hope  no  more  than  a  few  pany's  New  Dynamo,"  and  vir- 
mo«t  desirable  type  of  living —  liours  were  q^ent  on  its  develop-  tuaHy  all  of  his  interiors  His 
»o  desirable  that  seniority  ment  Otherwise,  somebody's  playing  with  texture  can  best 
rightK  should   b«   almost  com-  killing  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  time,     be  shown    in   "Lecture   Room, 


Four  HuAtere  and  their  Cabin. 
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L^cfiir^  Review 


Erdmann  on  Nazi  Germany 

By  Joel  Doerfler 

What  wi48  National  Socialism?  This  is  the  central  problem  which  confronts  the 
nioileiii  stutU'ut  of  (lernian  history.  "National  Socialism",  said  Hitler,  *'takes  as  a  start- 
ing ix>mt  ot  its  views  and  its  decisions  neither  the  individual  nor  humanity.  It  puts 
(XJnsciously  into  the  central  |:x)int  of  us  whole  thinking  the  Volk.  This  Volk  is  for  it  a 
blood  conditioned  entity  in  which  it  sees  the  God-willed  buildinif  stone  of  human  soci- 
ety. The  individual  is  transitory,  the  Volk  is  jjermanent".  This  was  the  lanjjfuage,  this 
was     the     "philosophy"     of     a* 

niovcnunU     wnich     for     twelve    ^^^    the    piinciple    remains   the 

same  in  either  case. 

Liberal  Tradition 


years  ruled,  witliout  wide 
spread  opposition,  over  a  civ- 
ilized and  highly  industrialized 
nation-  the  fatherland  of 
Heme  and  Beethoven,  of  Mann 
and    Krifh    Maria   Remarque. 

Is   it   possible   for   the  histori- 
an   to    account    for   phenomena 
ol     such     iiuineiise     proportions 
as    the    systematic    annihilation 
of    Euroi>ean    Jewry,    or    the 
establishment   within   Germany 
of  a   regime   which   was  consci- 
ously    in    revolt    against    every 
last    tradition    of    the    Western 
Enlightenment'      For    National 
Socialism     was     unique    in     the 
unnals    of    history    m    at     least 
Ifns    res[>ect      il     was    a     move- 
ment   based    on     fK^rpetual    ac 
liun,    action     viewed    not     as    a 
means  to  a    rational  end  but  as 
an  end   m   itscit      In  his   Reflec- 
tions     on      Violence,      Georges 
Sitrel  helped  to  legitimize  wliat 
was  to  becomi'  the  basis  of  Na- 
tional   Socialism:    the   glorihca- 
tion    of    group    action    and    vio- 
lence for  its  own  sake,  a  hatred 
f(»r      bourgeois      parliamentary 
democracy,    the    ix>litical    myth 
which      serves      to      unite      the 
masses     in     their     struggle      to 
t>i  ing   alK)ut  a   logically    unreal- 
l/.ible     ap(>cal>  p.se,     ttu'      rejec 
ti>Mi    of    rea'^on    and    individual- 
it>     and     Its    replacement    b\'    a 
niy^tiial    beliet    in    lae   su|)rem- 
aev    of    llie    collective. 

Objectivity 

Al  Iirsl  glance  il  would  seem 
<n\  111  ■.uirnoiinlable  task  for  the 
hi^iorian  cbjectively  to  come 
t<.»  >^tl!»^  with  the  nature  ot  Na 
ti«>nil  Soeialism  The  spi-etre 
of  the  t  \  lerm  lUalioii  latiip  i> 
(Hiinipi  e>enl  aii.i  uil.'i  n  the 
ti  inplalion  lo  ie[)la<e  .scholar- 
ship       t)\         t.tCile        C' HHl'-tlHial  loU 

at;J     !he     as.Mt^iriieru     oi     guilt 
Then.-   ].->   llie   added  ditlit  ully   (»t 
IfvuiL!      to      aeeouMl      ralionallv 
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d<ed.  anti  raliotial  Froblem:5 
such  a.s  these  exist  for  all  his 
loriaiis  of  reient  German  his- 
tory. l>ut  lhe>  are  rnagnitied 
many  time>  over  for  tlu'  his- 
torian who  IS  also  a  (ieriuan 
and  who  lutxl  lhrouL;n  the 
Na/i   era. 

The  leeturc  given  ui  Nathan 
S  v-i--;  on  Apiil  7  bv  Dr  K.irl 
l)ielri<h  Eixlniaiiii.  Profesi)or 
t>f  Historv  at  Ku-l  University, 
Presideiil  iif  ih."  A.ssociation  of 
G<  rman  Histotians.  and  for  .mx 
\>-dV^  a  iviemiK-r  of  liie  Wehr- 
iiiachl,  i>\taied  vi\;dl>  and  at 
t  :;a.-.  i»aioioiiy  ine  (iirtieuitles 
<  >ri(ronLing  ruaii>  conlerwfK)- 
rar>  Cierinan  fn.slorians  Dr 
Lrdfuann  sp<ke  on  the  subjei^l, 
■  The  Tliircl  Keich  in  the  Per 
>i>.elive  ef  Cierman 
Im  Ihe  course  of  \i\> 
a  t  templed  to  Isolate 
nsenls     in     Get  man 


History 
spee(  h    he 
Itiose    elc 
pre   Hitler 
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Dr  P'rd"^3nn 
notion  that  Hitier 
mo\emeril  vm  i  e 
sum  total  of  all 
h!-=*-.rx  H 
tb..  -.rt  . 
[iiiiii>ni  ad* 
World  W,.r  1  w  ^,  h 
actually  .\n  invi  r 
ance  of  the  logu-  of  the  Na/is 
themselves  F'or  the  Nazi  phii 
osopher'^.  I.u!f;cr.  Frederick 
the  Cireat  and  Hi>niarck  wer(- 
of  significance  ofil\  insofar  as 
they  were  conceived  ef  as  fore- 
runners of  K.tler.  The  notion 
f»f  the  'Ihud  Reich"  was 
adopted  in  order  to  stress  tlu> 
(Uk^anic  coniirtotty  in  «'T*'nrian 
In.^lory  T'^.c  Fuehrer  became 
the      ultimate      incarnation      ot 


I     the 
Na/.i 

ll.e 

•  r  I  n  a  n 
'  pointed  out  Ih a' 
f     historicril     »iefer 

•  pled    \)\    rnaiiv    [)«>^t 
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Dr.  Erdmann,  following  quite 
closely   the  argument  set  forth 
by    Friedrich    Meinecke    in    his 
short      work,      "The      German 
Catastrophe"      (Beacon     Press, 
1963).  tried  to  show  that  there 
existed    in   Germany   a   Liberal 
tradition  which,  vying  with  the 
more    authoritarian    strains    in 
German      history,       ultimately 
was  extinguished,  dying  a  slow 
death   at   the   hands   of   Bis- 
marck's    Realpolitik,     the     im- 
pact   of   World    War    One.    and 
the  economic  distresses  of  1919- 
1924   and    1929-1933.     It  would 
seem    from   what   Dr.    Erdmann 
said,    that    the    failure   of   Ger- 
man   Liberalism    was    due    not 
to       any       inherent       v/eakness 
which  it  might  have  possessed, 
but   rather   to  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal  circumstances.   Thus   he 
cites  not  only  the  physcholog- 
ical    climate    which    existed    in 
Germany  after  the  sudden  and 
unexpected     defeat     in     World 
War  One,    but  also  the  deaths 
of    liberals    like    N  a  u  m  a  n  n, 
Troeltsch     and     Weber    during 
the  early.  Insecure  years  of  the 
Weimar     Republic,      as     direct 
causes   for   the   failure   of   Ger- 
man democracy. 

In    keeping    with    Meineckes 
argument,   Dr    Erdmann  set  up 
as   the   major   problem   of   mod- 
ern    German     history     the     at- 
tempt   to    synthesize    national- 
ism   and    socialism    in   order   to 
cope     with     the     "social     Ques- 
tion"   (le.   the   problems   raised 
b>    the  citation  of  a    highly   in- 
du>t  r  lali/cvi        'mass'      society). 
'I  o     the     (.-erman      Lib»'i  il,     ac- 
corduii^    to    KrdmaiinMemecke. 
the  coiK  ept  of  nationalism  was 
essentially  hunutnilariaii.  close 
1>     bouiui    up    with    the    nation 
-state  idea  of   17H9  and   1848  and 
postulated    on    the    principle    of 
natural    hum. in    riglits      S4jciar 
ism    meanf     the     translation    of 
these  essentially  political  rights 
into    the    sphere    of    (K'onomics. 
The    Great    Coalition     Ix'tween 
the      "denuK'ratic"    parties     (So- 
cial  Democrats,   Catholics.    Lib 
erals,      Conservatives)      during 
the    middK-    \ears    of    the    Wei 
mar  Republic  was.  still  accord- 
ing   to    Dr      Ercimann,    the    last 
lieroic    attempt    to    alTect    such 
a     synthesis     in     the     wake     of 
growing     extremism    from     the 
anti  democratic    parties   on    the 
f  eft    (Communists)    and  on   the 
Right    (Nazis  I      The  collap.se  of 
pa  r  1  la  men  ta  r.v      government 
during     the     Cireat     Depression 
(1930  193:<i.    a     period    during 
which   government  was  adm»n- 
istt.cd    virtually    by    executive 
decree    with    the    Reichstag    lu- 
tally   ^KJwerle^  •,  paved  the  way 
for    th  '    Nazi    synthesis    of    Na- 
tional  Socialism   in   which   lK)th 
Nalionali-'m       and       Socialism 
'A  ert    n.a%le  tt)  take  on  altogeth- 
er different  meanings  than  they 
prcvioasl>    h.ad    po.';se.ss(  d. 
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r  ( I '  o  1  e  -A'  1 1  h 
fMrtI,  bv  Dr 
Mai,  ullimately.  it 
major  qtiestion  which  :t 
that  IS,  w)iv  did  Ldvral 
Ciermany  fail"'  T(»  say 
fail(^  because  (»i  a  s<'t 
ternal  fa<tor-^  i  among 
was  triat  I's  learimg  spoke^men 
died  too  early;  is  only  to  say 
lliat  it  [)ossossed  .some  inner 
weakness  \vhich  made  it  un- 
able to  co[)e  with  defeat  and 
e<-ononuc  crisis  For  German 
Liberalism  did  not  die  in  the 
heat  of  coml>at  with  the  forces 
of  authoritarianism  On  the 
contrary,  u  ten  into  a  .sound 
sleep    and     finally     expired     in 


Apart  from   its   lack  of  con- 
viction and  militancy,  German 
Liberalism     does     not,     to     my 
mind  anyway,  fit  s^  neatly  In- 
to    the    definition     which     Dr. 
Erdinarm   gives   it.     For   exam- 
ple, I  think  one  would  be  hard 
put   to   find   a   traditional   com- 
mitment   to    natural    rights    on 
the    part  of  the   Catholic  Cen- 
ter Party  or  the  German  Peo- 
ple's Party   (the  descendant  of 
the   National    Liberal    Party   of 
the    Second    Reich)     or    of    its 
leader,     Gustav    Stressermann. 
Yet  did   not  these  two   parties 
form    a    major    portion    of    the 
Great     Coalition?       Or     again, 
was  it  the  democratic-humani- 
tarian    brand     of     nationalism 
which      inspired      the      fan.  >us 
manifesto  of  the  German  intel- 
lectuals (among  whose  number 
was     Friedrich     Naumann)     of 
1914     which,     following     close 
upon   the   German   violation   of 
Belgian   neutrality,   proclaimed 
that    "the    German    army    and 
the   German   people   are   one"? 
To   raise  these  questions  is  not 
to    cast    blame    but    rather     to 
suggest     that     a     thorough     in- 
quiry   into    the    nature    of    the 
German   Liberal   tradition   is   a 
pierequisite      for      adequately 
uncierstanding    the    success    of 
National    Socialism.      Such     an 
inquiry   would   require  a   close 
analysis    of    Uie    evolution     of 
Liberalism    from,    at    least,    the 
beginning    of     the     nineteenth- 
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te-clmiqucb  are  .sublinuiti'd  to 
the  extra  inu.sual  ich-as  which 
they   wish  to  express 

Mr  Schuller  then  piaytnl  a 
series  of  exair.ples  to  illustrate 
l>oth  the  lyrical  possibilities  of 
contemporary  music  and  the 
differences    between    the    com- 

p.vv, >?-..•    t\f    tl><>     lf>ff     -^r^ri    T-it/lit       l{'^ 

playe<i  fifst  a  tape  of  an  excel- 
lent performance  ol  Webern's 
Concerto  for  Nine  Instruments. 

He  declared  that  lyricism  in  the 
music  of  Webern  could  only  1>€ 
obtained  through  a,  "maximum 
of  sonoric  purity,  perfect  bril- 
ance  of  dynamics,  and  continu- 
ity l>etween  discrc-t_t  parts 

He  continucKi  with  a  work 
for  synthesizer  by  Milton  Bab- 
bitt as  a  representative  of  the 
left  Tins  elcH-tronic  work,  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  perform- 
er and  all  expression  is  neces- 
sarily a  result  of  the  original 
act  of  composition.  Mr.  Schul- 
ler spoke  of  the  infinite  variety 
of   sounds   that    the   synthesizer 


generation  receives  Currier  is 
not  parodying  what  he  sees, 
while  some  of  us  might  be 
prone  to  take  him  that  way  He 
is  carefully  reflecting  what  he 
sees  about  him  in  his  photo- 
graph,  selecting,  managing, 
and  tran.sforming  inl«)  an  art 
which,  however  evocative  of  i 
his  pericxi,  is  basically  timeless. 

century     to     the     outbreak     of 
World  War  One. 

Gentleness 

Dr.  Erdmann,  it  seems,  has 
so  embraced  the  German  Lib- 
eral position  as  to  severtdy 
limit  his  perspective  In  his 
summation  this  was,  at  least 
for  me,  made  painfully  evident 
In  reiterating  his  argument 
concerning  the  two  streams  in 
German  history,  tlie  LilK'ral 
and  the  authoritarian  (a  sim 
pie  division  with  which  I 
would  also  take  issue:  why  not 
consider  the  Social  Democratic 
tradition  as  soniething  cjuite 
dr-,tin(!'i,  Dr  hudm.inn  spoke 
of  two  men  "Hitler,"  said  he, 
■'represerit'  ;,'rie  |)ar!  of  der 
man  historv.  Von  Mol 
resents  anollier  [><"' 
was  von  Moltke'  He 
mem'twr  of  the  G  e  t  !! 
sislance  mo\ement  d 
W  or  lei      War      1  wo 
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esteem.      Yet     von 

not    participate    in 

to    kill     Hitler     in 

Alan   Bullock,   in   his 

Study  in  Tyranny: 

**Tlif*    leader     of    Irie    Krei 
sau    C;"cle,    the    thirty    ♦ught 
year   old    (;raf    Helmuth    von 


ooi      Mij^oe.si 

Moltke     did 

the    at'<-mpt 

194  4        Savs 

Hitler— A 
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Moltke,   who  died   for  his  Ik" 
liefs  with  great  courage,  wa.s 
strongly    opposed    to   any   ar- 
tive  .steps  to  jjet  rid  of  Hitler. 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  wife 
from  pri.son  Moltke  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  his  arrest  had 
preventtHi  him  from  being 
drawn  into  the  July  plot  as 
an  example  of  Divine  inter 
vention  '■  (Mv  emphasis  ) 
is  capable  of  producing,  and  the   d^.  Erdmann  is  fx-rfeilly   right 

—  von     Moltke     was     a      rej»re 
sentative    of    a    slram     in    Ger 
man     history,     a     strain     which 
was     wholly     well      lotentioned 
and    tragically    inefT«Ht ual. 


advantages  it  has  over  the  lim 
ited  colors  of  a  human  orches- 
tra. But  ^11  the  .sounds  em- 
ployed by  BaW>itt  seemed  to 
converge  and  there  seemed  to 
he    almost    no    contrasts 

To  illustrate  the  middle 
ground  Ix^tween  left  and  right, 
Schulh^r  played  a  rc^cordmg  of 
his  own  brass  c^uintet  He  d"- 
scrdxHi  it  as  l>oing  more  m  t'lo 
si  ream  of  traditicmal  music, 
having  a  l>alanc«'  In-lween  t<H-h- 
nique  and  expression  Schuller 
fmisheed  by  playing  examples 
of  the  right  -  wing  comjxisers. 
.Stockhausen  and  T.'ono  in  these 
examples  the  techniques  were 
completely  overshadowed  by 
th«^  effects  they  produced  In 
the  Stockliau.sen  piece,  pointil- 
llstic  writing  for  three  sets  of 
trum[>ets  {members  of  three 
s<par:*te  orchestras)  coml)incd 
to  create  a  remarkable  complex 
set  of  crossrhvthms.  the  details 
of  which  werc^  completely  ob 
scored  In  the  Nono  nicve  a 
strict  tone  row  was  manlpu- 
latc^d  to  prcxluce  the  souiid  and 
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A  Sfcockerf  Srr*cHy  for  Adults'    I 

In^mor  Ber^«non't  I 

Earthy    Drtim«  | 

*"  Whs*  'Silc^itrff""    I 


CONNECTION    IS  NOT  OBSCENE ! 


C;.  rman  history  and  of  the  Ger-  the  dead  of  night    mourned   bv  m^^-uce  tnv  >yu  .u  a.u 

loan      spi-it  ■•     Hv   maW-n^'   "-  *—■     -  "  "^^^rned   by  f-motional  overtones  of  the  Pol 

'...r  »'      V  r     ..vlr^rJo"    .^^.r*"'.  ""■    "  TT  ^'""  ^'***»'ve,  II  Hot  ish   Svoagoguo  during  the  Naz 

f.-.-tr^^      Un      example,     into     a  .somnambulistic,  nature  of  Ger-  nonoH 


proto  Na/i.  recent  historians 
have  engaged  in  the  .same  kind 
of  romanticism  Of  cour.se  they 
have  appiii-d  diflferent  lat>els: 
Tfitler  becomes  the  Devil  and 
all    German    history    a    gradual 


man  Liberalism  which  Dr  Erd 
mann  failed  to  recognize  It 
was  a  Liberalism  which  pre- 
ferred to  "stay  at  home"  during 
the  Revolution  of  1918,  during 
♦»^*  "rape  of  Prussia"  In    1932. 


the 


pel 

It  was  interesting,  if  not  com- 
pre<hensive.  discussion  and  sur- 
vey of  contemporary  music 
that  is,  as  yet.  little  known  to 
the  general  music  public.  It  also 
provided  a  plausible  method  of 


rioo/^onf    ir.t«    w-=.ii  \.^*^Z^   tuJT^        j  .   vra  .  . ^»».«     i„   i»^a.    ppovKiea  a  piausibie  meinoa  oi 

a.     mprinVto     t^^'he.IhU     sS    iS"^     "'''''*^'  ^"  ''""""^    ordering  the^onfusing.  prolific. 
un     m.spirmg    lo    ine    neignu.    JU,  1933.  ntias*  of  co»temporary  music. 


Dne    of    the     mo%f     controversiol    ond 
Broadway  plays,   "THE  CONNECTION' 
"node   info   o    frank   and   daring   motion 


successful 
has   now 
picture. 


off 
been 


rhif  gropKic  and  shocking  description  of  dope  addicts, 
'THE  CONNECTION"  has  earned  the  praise  of  critics 
across  the  country,   such   as 

Owight   Mac    Donald,   Esq<aire   Magazine 
'ONE  OF  THE  YEAR'S   10  BEST!  ' 
Newsweek    Magazine 

"MORE     POWERFUL      THAN     THE     ORIGINAL 
STAGE   PLAY!" 

Soturdoy    Review 

"A  BOLD  STEP  INTO  NEW  AND  UNFAMILIAR 
TERRITORY   FOR  AMERICAN   MOVIES!  ' 

Shirley   Clorke's 

'THF  CONNECTSON" 

NOW  SHOWING?     PARK  SQ.  CINEMA  542  222C 
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(Coni{n%ied  from  Page  2) 

that  welfare,  emotional   integ- 
rity, the   hunian   needs  of  the 
student     (including     room     to 
grow    in    whatever    that    may 
mean,  for  those  who  desire  it) 
take   a    certain    precedence 
(when  conflict  is  unavoidable) 
over  the  image  of  the  inatitu- 
ti^ii.   We  will  recc^ize  this  to 
be  the  case  when  the  President 
no  longer  sees  the  problem  as 
one  of  a  mere  "stvident  crisis." 
In  truth,  the  crisis  lies  in  what 
Is  to  be  the  role  of  the  liberal 
University  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety   that    increasingly    denies 
democracy   at  home  while  ex- 
tolling it  before  the  world. 
Thomas  Berry  '65 
Laurin  M.  Raiken   '65 
Stephen  Slaner  '64 
Laurie    Dombrand    66 
Mablen  Jones  '65 
Murray  1.   Suid   '64 
Anne  Bennett  '65 
Stanley  Haberman  '66 
Charles  H.  Bennett  *64 


"Th^  Right  io . .  / 

April  8,  1964 
To  tht;  Editor 

I  was  once  informcKl  by  a 
Brandeis  Dean  that  copulating 
on  campus  would  be  elimi- 
nated. I  thought  he  was  kid- 
ding. When  I  was  told  that 
maids  and  janitors  were  in- 
structed to  watch  out  for  con- 
traceptives I  guessed  that  the 
administration  was  promoting 
a  more  advanced  form  of  birth 
control  The  open  door  decision 
might  also  be  viewet  optimisti- 
cally as  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  simulate  the  kind  of  group 
love-making  typical  of  Kibbutz 
living. 

Intercourse,  like  eating, 
sleeping  and  thinking,  is  a  nat- 
ural part  of  Ihr  maturation 
process  Wiltiout  sexual  experi- 
menls,  living  experiments  or 
inlrllectual  ( xpcrimcnts,  man- 
hood and  womanhood  are  im- 
po.ssible  If  students  cannot  be- 
come men  and  women,  educa- 
tion If  little  more  than  verbal 
masturbation. 

The  intellectual  chutzpah  of 
SciilidiA  titrv:iMoii  lA  i»i«a{(i;ei  llltf;■ 
Deciding  that  maturation  and 
education  are  opposites.  Sachar 
has  evolved  a  theory  of  social 
organization  that  challenges  all 
of  psychology  and  centuric^s  of 
poetic  reasoning,  political  theo- 
rizing and  biological  experi- 
ment Like  those  who  argue 
that  the  Negro  must  make  it 
on  his  own,  Sachar  apparently 
feels  that  students  must  fight 
for  the  right  to  live  like  human 
beings. 

Now  it  is  stri.nge  that  stu- 
dents relatively  well  along  the 
road  to  maturity  should  nave 
to  «sk  other  m«'n  wiiat  nt  ut> 
wh*^n  their  right  to  sexual  ex- 
periment is  challenged    For  the 


most  part,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, the  faculty  and  <'ven  the 
members  of  the  administration 
have  never  been  denied  the 
right  to  live  and  copulate  where 
and  when  they  wish.  Only  in 
the  most  extreme  situations  do 
men  have  the  right  to  restrict 
the  private  experiences  of  oth- 
er men. 

The  new  rule  at  Brandeir 
affects  present  as  well  as  fu- 
ture students.  Administrators 
throughout  the  country  are 
quietly  watching  Sachar's  suc- 
cess. But  a  university  belongs 
to  and  exists  for  students.  When 
ayone  within  a  university  dis- 
regards this  fact  it  is  time  for 
him  to  leave  the  university. 
Accordiiig  to  any  law  of  human 
progress,  the  struggle  between 
education  and  administration 
can  only  go  one  way. 

Sachar  has  threatened  stu- 
dents with  expulsion.  I  don't 
doubt  that  he  is  serious.  Stu- 
dents must,  equally  seriously, 
insist  upon  his  expulsion. 

During  the  past  months,  ele- 
mentary, junior  high  and  high 
school  students,  many  of  whom 
can  live  and  love  where  they 
•vi:sh.  have  been  demon-strating 
for  integrated  schools.  They 
have  been  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion. They  feel,  however, 
that  without  "liberal"  educa- 
tion learning  is  impossible.  It 
is  the  job  of  every  individual 
who  seriously  wants  to  become 
his  own  kind  of  adult,  to  insure 
that  these  students  will  be  able 
to  become  their  own  kinds  of 
adults.  Those  who  allow  the 
dehumanization  of  education  on 
the  college  level,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  work  on  a  com- 
munity level,  are  saying  in  ef- 
fect that  these  younger  students 
are  wrong  and  are  effectively 
denying  Ihem  the  right  to  a 
fiee  higher  education 

Evan  Stark  '63 

Calendar 

fConfJnued  from  Page  3) 

dan  H«ill,  8  30  P  M,  $1,  $2.  $3. 
Milhaud:  Ct)ncerto  for  Percus- 
sion and  OrchestrJ*;  Carlos 
Chav*.'/..  Tocccita  loi  Percussion; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff;  Capriccio 
Espsgnol;  Brahms,  Symphony 
CONTINliING   EVENTS 

Luther,  starring  John  Heffer- 
nan,     Shukjert     Theatre;     direct 
from     Broadway.      Matinees 
Thurs<lav    2:15,    Saturday    2:30 
Tlirough    April    25     $1  65-$6  00 

America,  Be  Seated,  Michael 
Todd  s  Modern  Minslrei  Show, 
witti  Timmu'  Rogers,  Bibi  Os- 
ter>\'ald.  Jack  De  Ixm,  Val 
Prmgle.  Prior  to  Worlds  Fair 
engagement  Matinees  Thurs- 
day 2:15,  Saturday  2:30  (Wed- 
nesday   2:15.    first    week    only). 

Chekhov'.-,    A    Country    scan 
dal.   Theatre   Company   of   Bos- 
ton pro<iucli<m,  Hotel  Bostonian 


Playhouae.  Tueaday  through 
Friday  and  Sunday — 8:30;  Sat- 
urday 6,  9:30.  Thursday  Mati- 
nee 20%  student  discount  for 
all  weekday  performances. 
Ends  April  19. 

Sleeping  Beauty,  American 
Premiere  of  Dame  Edith  Sit- 
well's  production.  Emerson  Col- 
lege Theatre.  April  15,  16.  17. 

Tennessee  Williams'  The 
Glass  Menagerie,  starring  Betty 
Field,  Charles  Playhouse,  70 
Warrenton  Street.  Opens  April 
15.  8:30,  except  Saturday  (5:30, 
9)  and  Sunday  (3,  7:30). 

Julius  Caesar.  Loeb  I>rama 
Center,  April  16-18,  20-25,  8:30. 
$1.50.  Part  of  Shakespeare- 
Marlowe  Quadricenteimial  Fes- 
tival at  Harvard. 

Jacques  Villon,  Master  of 
Graphic  Art  and  sculpture  by 
ttie  prominent  Belgian  sculptor 
Nathanael  Neujean  both  end  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on 
April  18. 

Jules  and  Jim  and  Shoot  the 
Piano  Player,  Fine  Arts  Thea- 
tre, 80  Norway  StrcMpt  Discount 
to  students  with  university 
identification    262-9876. 

High  Table 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

After  presenting  this  it!*;ue; 
the  Geneva  talks  and  their  cf 
ficacy  were  discussed.  He  put 
them  in  a  category  with  the 
test-ban  treaty  (for  which  he 
worked  quite  hard),  the  wheat 
deal,  the  cut  in  US  defense 
spending,  and  the  joint  US- 
USSR  statement  banning  the 
orbiting  of  mass  destruction 
weapons  in  space  as  all  es- 
sentially meaningless  gestures. 
They  do  not  eliminate  any  sub- 


Editorial 


stantial  obstacles  in  the  path  <kf 
disarmament  and  arms  eontrol 
except    lor    the    reduction    of 

psychological  tensions.  This,  he 
believes,  is  vital  to  any  agree- 
ment on  substantiv<e  measures, 
but  has  to  be  recognized  for 
what  it  is:  only  a  step,  and  a 
small  one  at  that? 

Decision    Making 

Anotlier  problem  in  the  con- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  of  negotiations  in 
Gene^'a  is  the  decision-making 
process  behnid  the  scenes. 
Policy  is  made  in  the  USA  by 
an  increasingly  small  number 
of  men  as  the  decision  reaches 
"life  and  death"  proportions, 
i.e.,  the  Presidential  decision 
to  "push  the  button."  An  exam- 
ple of  the  ineptitude  of  pres- 
ent decision-making  processes 
in  the  U.S.  was  the  decision  to 
"go  to  the  moon."  The  reasons 
for  making  this  move  were  to 
"beat  the  Russians,"  to  pump- 
prime  the  economy  with  ft^deral 
funds,  to  increase  federal  aid 
to  education  through  defense 
grants,  and  to  generally  gain 
prt^tige.  Here,  at  least,  none 
of  these  predictions  were  ac- 
curate, said  Dr.  Etzioni.  show- 
ing a  definite  fault  in  the  upper 
echelon  decision  -  making 
process  (and  he  hinted  at 
several  other  decisions  such 
as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and 
»  von  back  to  Truman's  deiision 
to  drop  t  h  ?•  A-bomb  on 
Hiroshima) 

A  solution  to  this  last  prob- 
lem and  a  more  full  discussion 
of  the  substantive  issue  which 
could  be  brought  up  at  Geneva 
is  left  to  the  reader  of  this 
article  to  decide.  It  is  no  easy 
task,  to  be  sure,  but  the  alter- 
native is  (und  Im  being  far 
from  fanciful)  mass  destruc- 
tion. 


Liberalism 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

and  the  forces  of  Evil  (anti- 
democracy).  In  his  bipolar  uni- 
verse the  struggle  is  to  be 
waged  pragmatically  —  other- 
wise there  may  be  no  planet 
left  to  redeem  —  but  without 
qualms  of  conscience. 

To  see  the  essential  feature 
of  present  world  history  as  the 
conflict  of  democratic  vs.  un- 
democratic forces  is  to  isolate 
oneself  in  an  obso.'ete  ideologi- 
cal cave.  Our  modern  Don 
Quixotes  would  be  ludicrous 
but  harmless  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  science  of 
weaponry  has  made  such  mar- 
velous advances  since  the  day 
of  the  lance. 
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(Continued  from  Page  2) 
fclutlenls  living  oii-canipus  were  tig)itene«l. 

It's  s<>mething  like  telling  all  the  jHH>ple  in  a  iown  of 
2000  that  they  can't  ro  out  after  10  p.m.  because  five  of 
their  fellow  citizens  were  caught  robbing  a  bank.  Oi.e  ha^ 
absolutely   nothing  to  <lo  with  the  other. 

How  can  Dr.  Sachar  on  the  one  hand  prais^^  the  students  as 
"l^ifted,  intense  and  v(Kative,"  and  on  the  other  hand  express 
concern  that  they  must  bo  proteeted  "from  an  anti-stx-ial  or 
asocial  minority.  '  What  kind  of  re«s<>iiii»K  is  thJs^  Given  an 
admittedly  intelligent  group  of  p<K)ple.  w!iat  right  has  anyone 
to  say  that  they  cant  protect  thrm«»elves  against  the  few  "evil 
influences?" 

The  President  always  refers  to  consultation  as  a  "privilege," 
arul  rationalizes  by  saying  that  few  other  schools  allow  any 
dialogue  between  students  and  admmistration  So  what?  If  19, 
20,  and  21  year  olds  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  strong  say  about 
the  environment  in  which  they  live,  then  something  is  definitely 
wrong  And  what  kind  ot  an  argument  is  it  to  say  that  such  a 
rijht  (for  a  right  it  is.  not  a  privilege)  does  not  exist  elsewhere, 
and  thus  is  a  privilege  to  be  proud  of  where  it  does  exisf  Can 
a  dictator  V>oast  that  he  allows  his  followers  t-he  "privilege"  of 
walking  on  the  streets  at  night*^    Of  course  not. 

The  fact  is  that  certain  rightjs  are  accepted  among  civilized 
adults  in  our  society.  Consultation  is  one  of  these,  and  has  been 
granted  ever  since  some  patriot  shouted  "Taxation  without  rep- 
resentation is  tyranny."  And  if  the  President  says  that  "the 
vast  majority  of  Brandeis  students  nre  far  too  adult  to  necessi- 
tate more  restrictive  measures"  he  is  only  half-right.  Yes.  we 
are  adult  people,  but  it  is  precisely  because  we  are  adult  that 
we  cannot  and  will  not  stand  either  for  the  ruling  or  for  the 
way  in  which  it  was  made. 

We  have  acted  responsibly  up  to  now  Dr.  Sachar's  letter 
betrays  the  total  lack  of  understanding  and  respect  which  he 
claims  to  have  for  u«  While  calling  us  adults,  he  expects  us  to 
act  as  children.  While  calling  us  intelligent,  he  expects  ua  to 
act  as  a  non-thinking  monolitJiic  bunch  of  followers. 

Wc  \vill  not  fulfill  his  expectations. 


BUY  WHERE  YOU  SAVE 
SAVE  WHERE  YOU  BUY 
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BRANDEIS  COOP 

Scigaai  Supplies 

2  FOR  ONE  SALE 

BUY  ONE  AND  PAY 
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SECOND  ITEM 
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Judges  Place  3rd 
In  Track  Opener 


By  JEFF 

Put  teams  from  Brown  and 
Boston  College  on  a  field  and 
you  can  have  a  track  meet. 
These  schools  ran  against  each 
other  at  Gordon  Field,  Satur- 
day, while  Brandeis,  always 
hospitable,  showed  up.  Brown 
scored  102  points,  B.C.  scored 
6J>  and  Brandeis  managed  19. 

Sixteen  events  were  run  Sat- 
urday. The  Judges  finished  sec- 
ond in  four  of  them,  third  in 
two  and  fourth  in  three.  The 
performance  of  Ed  Gastonguay 
was,  as  usual,  excellent.  "Gus" 
placed  second  in  the  440  and 
880  and  ran  two  good  races. 
His  development  for  this  time 
in  the  season  is  excellent  He 
was,  however,  up  against  two 
excellent  runners  in  B  C.'s  Bob 


COHEN 

place  in  his  specialty,  the  120 
high  hurdles,  in  16.4  seconds. 
The  event  was  won  by  Brown's 
Bob  Henderson  who  was  a 
tenth  of  a  second  faster.  The 
Judges  added  points  on  Leo 
Cohen's  fourth-place  effort  in 
the  pole  vault  (it  could  be 
Brandeis'  first  point  in  that 
event  since  Corneilleus  Wam- 
merdam  was  vaulting)  and  Joe 
Perkins'  fourth  place  finish  in 
the  100 

As  for  the  big  boys,  Lucien 
Tessicr  of  Boston  Cv'>llege  swept 
both  dashes;  Phil  Jutras,  also 
of  B  C  ,  took  the  two  mile  in  a 
fiiie  effort  at  9:?1  8;  Brown's 
Dick  Ballou  took  the  javelin, 
teammate  Vic  Boog  won  the 
miie  with  ease,  another  Bruin,! 


Win  3  «f  4  MMta 


Nettnan  A  venge  NYU  Hoop  Ignominy 


Gilvey,    winner    of   the    440    in  j  Tom     Warner,    won    the    pole 


48  4,  and  Dave  Farley  of  Brown 
who  took  the  880  in  1  52.3 
Gastonguay  is  capable  of  bet- 
tering both  times,  and  he  will 
iH'foro  the  .season  is  over  The 
Brandeii»  senior  was  clocked  in 
1  53  4  in  the  880  and  49  2  in 
the  quarter. 

Mike  Gundle  a  wiry  bound- 
er took  second  place  in  the 
hup.  step-a  p.d-j  u  mp-whatever- 
that-is  with  a  leap  of  42  feet 
It  wasn't  good  enough  to  over- 
lake  B  C  s  Henry  Keller  wfio 
won  the  event  at  45  feet,  four 
inches  —  aflt  r  taking  the  liroad  j 
jump  with  a  held  record  of  23  j 
fett,  SIX  inches  Danny  Obasun  I 
placed  third  in  that  event  with 
a  fme  effort  of  21  feet,  four 
uuhes 

T(»in  O'Calla^han,  rushing  on 
his  way  to  centerfield  (  the 
Jixifcles  had  to  play  ba.,eball 
a^icjiosl  BC.  Saturday),  placed 
third  in  the  javelin  with  a  heave 
ot  1(J8  feel,  ei^ht  inches  Totn- 
rnv>  I)  e  s  I  toss,  out  past  the 
w-iM'iniki  (lislaiK-e  of  181-2,  wa.s 
di-mi  il  itit-d    by    a   fuui. 

Paul   tdry  captured  second 


In  the  very  shadows  of  that 
famous  gymnasium  where  Gary 
Goldberg  stole  the  ball  from 
one  time  ail-A.inerica  Barry 
Kramer  the  Brandeis  tennis 
team  shutout  their  opponents 
from  NYU,  9-0,  paid  their  re- 
spects to  shot-putter  Gary  Gub- 
iier.  and  then  left  in  a  trium- 
phant mood  It  was  evident  that 
NYU  had  concentrated  in  only 
one  sport  this  year  because 
their  token  team  has  only  three 
courts  on  which  to  practice  and 
play  their  matches. 

King  Kong  Cohen  started 
things  off  by  disposing  of  Ira 
i^wis,  «-2,  7-5,  while  talkative 
Dave  Gerstel  kayoed  Tom  Man- 
gano  6  2,  6-1.  Jim  Halperin, 
another  promising  freshman, 
won  easily  in  third  singles, 
while  veterans  Strug,  NemirofT, 
and  Gluck  also  had  little  diffi 
culty     In    doubles,    Jon    Cohen 


0**^  S^V,^i  feel    John  Fiore  of  teamed  with  frosh  Howie  Pearl- 


BC  tossed  the  hammer  154-5, 
Bruce  Ross  of  Brown  put  the 
shot  47-4  and  Albie  Booth,  with 
as  famous  a  name  as  Ivy  league 
athletics  has  ever  known,  raced 
his  way  to  the  440  intermedi- 
ate hurdle  title  in  59  4. 
Track  Topics 
Coach  Clyde  Crawford  has 
his    worries,    a^s    well    iiO    inig,ht 


man  to  win.  as  did  the  tandems 
of  Gerstel  and   Halpern,  Gerry 
Katz    and     Hicksville's     Mike 
Seltz  in  their  debut. 


with  a  squad  so  thin  t,h«L  », 
must  use  a  javelin-thrower  who 
plays  baseball  and  a  number  of 
freshmen  competing  in  events 
they    have    never    tried   before. 

.  .  George  Saitoti  set  a  fresh- 
man high  jump  record  with  a 
leap  of  5-10,  but  failed  to  score 
in  the  meet  He  finished  tied  at 
that  height  with  Lyons  of 
Brown,  but  lost  out  after  tak- 
ing more  jumps  than  the  Brown 
sophomore. 

But  to  play  the  old  song  just 
one  more  time,  you  can't  win 
a  track  m  e  e  t  without  strong 
con\|x*titors  in  each  event. 
Brandeis  still  d(K»s  not  have 
(M-en  a  .'r.athema^ical  chance  of 
wiiirun^  a  good  n)eet  this  year 


BC  Trips  Judges 
In  First  Baseball 


8-0 
Tilt 


By    PKTE 

Go^>d  pitchint<  alone  cannot 
win  a  ball  game  You  must 
h^ve    support  Ixtlh     in     the 

tie|«|  afifj  at  bat  FrtHi  Marden 
pitchi'd  an  exeeilent  ba!!  tjame 
last  Saturday  He  struck  out 
eleven  E  a  )ij  I  r  s  in  tfie  s<'ven- 
inning  contest  But  he  lo.st  8  0 
And  all  t  i^ht  runs  were  un- 
earned a.s  the  J  u  d  ij  e  s  com 
nutted  eifcjht  errors  in  the  field 

Thus  m  the  ojx'furiij  game  of 
the    season      F^  i  a  n  d  e  i  s    could  , 
rr.anajie    only    one    hit    off    four] 
Boston  (■(•llcfcjr   hurler.s    Sixteeni 
Biandfis  batsmen  struck  out  ui ' 
the   proct  ss     The    startiriii    tear^il 
corj>,isted    of    six    freshmen    and| 
three   up()erclas.snien    'I  i  ue.   the  | 
ba,s<'l>allers  have  not  had   many 
larticfs    U'fore     thrir    Iun.h    Ici  i 
>C     But    h.»w    does   X\\k     rest    of 
tfU"  s«'as<)n  sha{M'   up"*  I 

There  arc  '^iveral  promising 
sikins  (>ur  str<)n^«->t  position  is  i 
on  the  rviiMind  We  have  thri^»e 
strong  P  !  '  '•  h  (■  r  s  -  Marden, 
M  irty  Buudreau,  and  Jim 
Boyce  .^11  tfot'e  have  the  {K)- 
t»  ritial   to  win  every  game  they 


WKINhK 

pitch  hut    you    can    pitch    a 

no  hitt.:     ar.d     lose  witness 

the  (ivi-  runs  sc<)red  by  BC  on 
no  hits  and  four  errors  in  the 
second  inning  Another  bright 
.spot  for  Coat  h  A /zone  is  the 
fine  progress  of  his  catcher, 
Dave  Cordon  Cordon,  a  fr(\sh- 
rnan,  had  the  Judges'  only  hit 
against  BC  and  handled  Mar- 
den I'xcellently  T  ii  c  Judges' 
next  game  is  ai  home  this  Sat- 
urday against  Bates. 


Fairleif  h  Fiasco 

The  next  aay  our  Davis  Cup- 
pers took  on  Fairlcigh  Dickin- 
son at  9   (yawn)  o'clock  in  the 
^norning    in    New   Jersey     The 
match    hoH    Jw^en     re-scheduled 
from  the  previous  Friday  when 
mother      Nature      denied      the 
match    via    rain     That    Sunday 
was  the  same  day  that  the  team 
was    to    return    to    this    godless 
monastery    of    higher    learning 
and  'unfettered"  freedom.  Per- 
haps   in    their    haste    to    return 
to    their   studies,    the   boys    did 
not  wield  their  rackets  with  the 
customary  gusto  and  lost  to  the 
Jerseyites,    8-1.    The    lone    dis- 
senter was  Judge  Strug  who  an 
nihilated  his  opponent  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  6-1.  6-4.     There 
were    two    other    highlights    at 
the   Dickin,son  match    One  fea 
tured   an   overt    "giveaway"    by 
NemirolT    who   was    leading    5  J 
in  ttie  third  set  and  two  points 
away   from    winning     Suddenly 
Dave  s  opponent   blazed   in  two 
big  serves,   won   the  next  three 
I  games,     and     with     them,     the 
match 
I       Another    very     close    contest 
j  against  Fairieigh  saw  the  Man 

tight  gamely,  despite  an  injury. 
Elegant   Ethan.   gart>ed  in  gold 

I  lame     shorts,      vie<i      tediously 

j  with  his  comjx'titor  in  the  first 
set  but  lost,  6-3.  His  serve  sans 
power    l>ecausc    of    the    injury, 

,  Gluck   had   to  Ixiw 

Greeted  by  seven  screaming 
Brandeisians  at  the  airjKjrt,  the 
team  returned  home  to  shut 
out  Bent  ley  and  Hartford  Col- 
lege   last    week,     making    their 

i record    3-1    thus    far     The    fea 
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TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES   WEINER,   Pli.G.    (form«Hy  of  Harvord    Drug   Co.) 
1025A  MoiM  Stroof,  WoltHom  (noxt  »o  fh«  new  AliP  Morkof) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  UTEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROAAPT   DELIVERY  SERVICE 

PARKINt   AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES   IN   FRONT  OF  STORE 

Open  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  fo  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundays 

Discount  Cards  Available  for  Students  and  Faculty 


ture  match  against  Hartford 
Saturday  was  the  victory  of 
roomies  (Gry  +  1)  (Lack)  m 
doubles.  Bentley  was  denied 
any  sets,  while  Hartford  was 
ceded  but  two  in  the  matches. 
Despite  the  3-1  record,  there 
will  not   be  smooth  sailing   in 


the  days  to  come,  because  the 
team  may  meet  its  Waterloo 
against  MIT  or  U.  Mass..  whom 
they  battle  this  week.  But  for 
its  present  success,  the  boys  are 
grateful  to  coach  Hoblitzell  as 
well  as  their  mascot,  MLss  Elke 
Sommer. 


BRANDEIS  STUPENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    rettouront    in    Woltkam 

hot  now  been  ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  your  added   pleosure. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

(Around  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW  4-4010 

Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


Summer  Study  in  New  York 

I  .Select   vour  program   from   the    1.000  courses 

j  conducted  for  2.   3.  4,   5.  6.  7.  8.   10.   12  and 

j  14  week  terms,   begmning  June  2   and  cndmjj; 

I  SepJcmlKv  4. 
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MORNING.  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING  CLASSES 

•  In  the  Affi  •    In  Bo%in«%% 

•  In  fhe  Sciences         •    In  Ketailing 

-    ir.  f d;;cc;.*.ort  •    In  Public  Adminiilralion 

•  In  tnginemnng         •    In  Law 

•    In  Communication  Artt 

PItOFESSiONAL  —  UN0ER6RA0UATE  -  CRAOUATE 


V  v>in.gi.  >(uuciii'>  III  iju^ju  MudvJing  a(  incir 
own  schtxils  may  em  oil  Application  stiould 
l>c  made  in  advance  All  courses  have  Chc 
same  content  as  in  the  academic  year.  Stu- 
den:s  may  lake  full  year  courses  or  a  com- 
tiinahon  ot  smglc  term  courses  CredUs  arc 
ordinarily   transterable   to  other   institutions. 

Write  to  Tfie  Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
for  either  Graduate  or  Undergrjduate 
Bulletin  and  Application  form 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

NEW  YORK  3,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone    SPring  7-2000  Ext   8097  or  8098 


EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Waltham 
Route  128  —  Exitt  48  ond  48e  ot  Winfer  Streof 


SPECIAL  TERMS   rO«   SPOffS   TEAMS 


tofi^uef  on4  Funcrion  Foca*t;«s  f«r  Up  to  1 S6  Portont 

For  H»e  Finec«  Dining  Room  Acconimo^otiont  —  Cocktoilt 

FtotuHAg  Rib  RoofM  Roort  Icof  ond  S««cculoii«  Moino  Ubttor 

CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

Coll  TWinbrook   98700 


mHta 


BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


Jrandeis 

llfli 


Vol.   1   No.   1 


Vpril    )     (or   thereabouts) 


BRANDEIS  JOINS 
THE  IVY  LEAGUE 


Bri  ndeis   .idmitiistrator    maps    overseas    expansion. 


WoHd  Bank 
At  Brandeis 
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•i.T^  rtMiii!  ! 
tli.it  iiiKii  .,u.ii 
iia\(  txen  considering  Brandeis 
Uii:v(  rs'!v,  Inc  as  the  new  site 
for  th(  U(;r..i  Bank  Marc  Dol- 
l.irfi.iii,  .St.iiiinKpound.  h'xf m 
live  Vu  .  Vi  r.sident  of  tli.  h.mk 
nnlrd  1,1  .ihicis'  incredible  ris*^ 
lu  nii.incMl  success  over  the 
past  ir\K   >oars. 

Pr.iiidcis  University,  Inc.. 
of  Waltham.  Mass..  nas  aa- 
hrrr-d  to  tne  highest  business 
standards.  By  shutting  out  fool- 
isn  idealism  and  freedoms,  the 
Administrators  have  definitely 
(SIC)  aemonstrated  keen  insight 
into  ways  and  means  of  import- 
ing and  storing  gold.  It's  just 
too  bad  that  the  place  happens 
to  be  a  University.  As  a  watch 
factory  or  steel  mill  it  would 
be  iH  'feet." 

'1  r.(  M  were  Shillingpound's 
sterliiit,!  words  Dr  Rahcas, 
Prf^suieiu  ol  th(>  Business,  was 
o\ri  joyed  at  the  prospect  of  Uie 
Hank's  being  on  campus.  "I  arn 
overjoyed  ".  he  noted.  This  re- 
porter could  get  no  more  from 
the  President,  who  was  dashing 
off  lo  consult  with  Avery  Van 
Bcr^  F\:<\  Vice-President  in 
charK*    of  Collaboration. 

Word  has  it,  however,  ihat 
the  Academic  Quadrangle  may 


thr  Hank  Olin-SaiiK 
will  he  u.st  ;1  fiM  ,i(l!iiini.strati\  <■ 
offices,  and  the  haliDiit  Sficltcr 
for  a  vault. 

According  to   Executive  Sec- 
retary   Irvmg    Enclave,    classes 
previously    heia    in    that    quad 
:   intile  will   no  long  t  be  given 
Students  wishing  to  maintain  <; 
sufficient  credit    level   m    n      >!. 
tain    three    credit   per   s<.jm.s;(i 
jobs    as    guards    (see    Office    of 
Career  Planning  section).  These 
credits    will    be    compounded 
quartrrlv 


The  BrandiMs  lioard  of  Trus- 
tees announced  to  a  stunned 
campus  that  next  year  Brandeis 
will   l)e  an   Ivy   League  school. 

Tlie  move  vv  a  s  precipitated 
l)y  F^rineeton's  sudden  with 
(irawal  Princt-ton.  the  Ivy 
Heague  champion  this  year  m 
haskv'tball  and  co-champion  in 
fo')tljall.  angry  at  the  Ivy 
League's  ban  on  athletic  scholar- 
ships and  spring  practice,  de 
cidt  d  to  (put  tlie  league  and  go 
big  time 

Presidents  of  the  seven  re 
niaining  Ivy  l,<-aguc  coilrgts 
met  sc'Tctl.v  last  wtu'k  to  (!«• 
(  idf  vv  h  ()  in  to  take  into  llic 
U  ague  -X  prtinnini  wa.s  [xit  on 
the  school  s  alrradv  Ixin^  sirn 
1 1"!  I  in  ciiaractcr  to  t  he  .stv  m 
it  \v  oul(i  join  as  well  as  hav  in^ 
a  vv'llingness  to  change  furthrr 
to  fit  m  coinpletelv  Amherst 
and  Williams  were  rejected  as 
too  small.  Colgate  and  Lehigh 
•  i-^  not  academu  all  y  good 
enough,,  and  Wesleyan  arid 
H  o  vv  d  o  1  n  for  not  being  Ivy 
enough  to  ,4art  with  S  o  m  e 
good  P^astern  colleges,  sueli  as 
Suarthmore.  did  not  oppiy  for 
meml)ershi{) 

President    Hahtas     fellow    Ivy 
Leatjue  Presidents  were  del  iglit 
ed     Piesident    N.ithan    Pusey    of 
H.irvard     said       This    is    a     tre 
mendoiis  thrill   for   me    '   .\oting 
that      Halicas     had     raised     eve 
hrows  a  few    vears  ago  bv  serul 
iiig    his    son    to    Harv.nd.    Pusey 
said    tli.it      from    now    on    all    of 


If)  r-, ill    ,,,, 


t  >  r  .1 1 1 


deiN       ;f  they   (  .m   get    in 

President  Kingman  Hrew.ster 
of  ^'a!'■  wa^  also  phased  He 
v\  ired  F^  .1  h  c  a  s  Ma/el  tov  ' 
Hrandeis  has  long  ix'cn  farnou.s 
■e^  the  best  school  ni  F^fiode 
Nhnid  or  Massachusetts  or 
w  herev  t  r   it   is    .  and  said  that   it 

^eould      l)e     tou^h      for     the     other 


COURSE  CHANGES 


Several  new  courses  will   be 
offered    nr^xt     semester 

Arn»ri<in       (  i\  ili/.iti(tii        Ml 
The    Munduaiu  «•    (»f    the    Letter 
"I"   in  the    XiiKTK Mil   I  aneiiage 
Professor  Lerner 

.Xnthrojxdoii  \   <),?h  l)is.ipp«ar 
in;;    Departments    in    .tinerii  .m 
Lm\  ersities.     This     ci  mu^,      will 
be    I  'Mt  red    i  n    .i  Itirn.iti     ^t  nies 
ters   only.    iHecause    the    allthro 
polog.v   depai  t  i.ionl   will  txi.st    m 
alternate    \  ear-.    ( »nl  v 

K.nglish     Literature     007     The 
VN  (irks  of  Ian  Fleming  (  i  lU*  in 
por.irv       Britain       through      the 
v^'orks  of  a  m(;di  rn  noveh.si.  Dr. 
No. 


Fine    Arts    lori    Life    Drawing 

'i'lus  will  h«  ottered  rvxt  vear 
with  no  aiidiiing  permitted  He 
cause  of  the  ex^x'cted  ch,,ngt 
m  class  si/e.  the  cl.iss  will  i)e 
m<ived  from  Xatnan  Seifer 
Hall,  where  it  is  now  tai'ght. 
lu  GoidnKin  S(  hw  .irt/  112  (clo- 
s-(>t    in    left    corner    • 

History  360  The  Open  I)(»or 
Policy  in  .Modern  America. 
President  Rahcas  During  t  h  e 
semester,  each  member  <»f  the 
H..ard  of  Trustees  wili  present 
one  guest   lecture. 

Laiin  f*«b  ^emina»•  This  year  s 
.s(  miliar     will     deal     with     the 
[Cunl  ivufii  ON  Payi-  4j 


seven  Ivy  League  schools  to  get 
their  fair  share  of  applicants, 
but  ine-y'd   have  to  try 

Meanwhile,  Fialicas  lias  plans 
to  maki-  Brandeis  even  more 
like  its  fellow  Ivy  League 
schools  than  it  already  is  Thirst 
off",  he  announcecl.  We're 
starting  a  club  for  socially  elite 
sophomores,  the  Instant  F^lintz 
Club  of  1954  Nobodv  gets  in 
whose  ancestors  on  both  sides 
weren't  over  here  since  at  least 
19:^0  Old  school  tie  is  impor- 
tant too  It  will  [Jiohably  be 
easier  t"  get  in  if  >()u  [/repaired 
at  .Midwood  or  Erasmus,  than, 
sav  ,    De   Witt    Clinton    ' 

■  Also  were  changing  our 
slog.m  of  "From  Newness  to 
(ire.jtness'  —  too  many  people 
thought  It  vv'as  T^rom  Newton 
to  (Jreat  .\eck  anvway — and 
just  having  our  one  motto  in 
Latin,  Couth  even  to  its  ir.ner- 
niost   parts" 

F^ahcas  also  .mnouiued  plar^s 
to  change  tlie  names  of  Ihe 
l)uildings  so  that  they  would 
l>e  more  in  keeping  vvitli  the 
school  s  Ivy  League  status  .\L  1 
ton  and  Hattie  Kul/  H.ill  is 
slated  to  become  Wfiirnev  .1 
-Sattlierwaite  Hall  .Manv  of  th<' 
donors  are  annoved  at  h.iving 
their  names  removed  from  their 
h'Uildmgs  Some,  however  are 
reported  to  b,-  (hanging  Ih.'ir 
own  names  to  <  orrespond  with, 
those    of    their    buildings. 

Witli  Brand*  i.s  entry  into 
t!;e  league,  the  school  will  im- 
nu'dialeiv  reci.ii!  arui  tram  a 
footh)all  team  so  tlial  Hrandeis 
may  take  its  place  m  the  Ivy 
League  round  robm  sihedule 
Aiul  It  i.s  in  this  that  Dr  FLihicas 
has  \\is  l)oldest  \  i.sum  P'or 
>ears  he  sa.vs.  ttie  ieagut  has 
suffered  l)ecaus<.  |>.)tli  Flarvard 
and  Pnnc<  ton  r<  j,'.,rdtd  their 
game    Wlttl     \'ale    ,e 
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■    tilt     biggest 
^'  a  1  e     w  as 
Now,  with 
Firandeis   in, 


tli<j  tiadilionai  rivalrie;.  can  fall 
neatly  into  place.  FVnn  can 
plav      Columbia,     he     suggests, 

•^WK*  tliey're  right  close  by; 
<"";.'iell  and  Dartmouth,  the 
two  nort  liernmost  teams,  can 
pla>  ea(  h  other  and  Vale  can 
pla>  nearbv  Hrow  n  That 
haves  Firandci^  and  Harvard. 
the  am  lent  rivals  across  the 
river  from  ea<  !i  other  to  meet 
evtrv  fail  in  Tlie  (lame  ITar- 
vard  s  F^isev  wa.s  reported  to 
have  said  that  this  was  a  l)p, 
too  m  u  c  h  chiut/pah  t)ut  Dr 
F-iahcas  secure  ir,  w  h.d  is  now 
the  Meriwether  vnn  Stuyves.tPil 
Presidential    F.nclave.    nrurmur 
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Faculty  Notes 


Allen  Grossman,  Assistant 
professor  of  English,  delivered 
a  paper  last  week  to  the  Ladies' 
Aide  of  the  Jewish  Hysterical 
Society.  The  talk  was  entitled, 
"The  Symbolism  of  Love, 
Death,  Sex,  Blood,  Sweat,  and 
Tears  in  Ethos,  Pathos,  Myt'iios, 
and   D'Artagnan." 

Dr.  Arthur  Burgher  has  been 
se\erly  reprimanded  by  the 
Music  Department  for  conduct 
unbecoming  a  professor  Last 
week,  in  mtroducmg  his  class 
to  a  tJacli  cantata,  Berger  said, 
"And  now.  a  l)last  from  the 
past  ...  a  big  goldic  for 
you!         .  " 

Neville  Rogers,  profissur  of 
English,  will  deluer  a  paper 
in  the  Do  1 p  h  S  c  h  a  y  e  s 
I.<)unge  entitled,  "Classical  In- 
fluences on  British  Adolesc-ent 
Behavior,  or:  1  Was  a  Teenage 
Teddy  Bear  "  Coffee  and  sub- 
I'oenas   will   be  ser\ed. 

Otner     l)<)oks     recently     pub- 
lished include:  The  Darker  Side 
of  Leonard  Levy   by  Tom  Jeff 
erson. 

The  Kill  of  Overage  by  Max 
Lerner. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Valter  has  announced 
the  publication  of  a  new  l>o()k, 
LtKal   Despotism. 

At  the  weekend  meeting  of 
tile    Kast»Tii    Sociological    Asso- 
ciation   the    lollowing    members 
of    the    Braiui'.'is    Sociolog>'    De- 
partment d(^li\ere(i  pa-per.s    Pro 
lessor  L.  (".  Fuse  si)oke  on  "Ha 
cial    .ind     Ciillur.il     ( )\  erioads," 
Profe-^.soi    M.    Stone    read    "The 
Hoot   .Metapiiors      of      Anxiety," 
Profosor      Lewis      Poser      gave 
"The     Intelleetuahsm     of     i)is 
sent,  ■     and     Dr.     Benjamin  Zvi 
,ua\f  ;i  p>aper  called  "The  l.atke 
.ind  trie  .levvish  Quesiion 

The  Quest  for  the  Wet  Dream 
h\  .John  P  Hock.  Three-Di- 
mensional  Women  l)y  Herbert 
Mar'use,  I  Lead  Three  Lives 
by  Ha b  1)1  Dean  Mount -Temple 
Leonard    Zion 

Memorial  Ser\  ;ces  will  be 
held  tomorrow  for  Sam  Hunter. 

tur.i'or  of  the  Hose  Art  Center. 
\\\)i\  drowned  himself  l.i.'.t  week 
ui  the  luu.seum  fountain  Wiule 
d.wiig  f(»i  peiUiU'.s  The  moue\ 
that  he  ur.earthed,  $42  A'A.  will 
iy  used  to  {)reser\  e  his  l)od>' 
-o  that  he  can  he  in  state  <it  the 
next  Pop  Art  Exhibition  It  will 
be  entitled  "Wliat  Makes  Sam 
ni>-    Hun      F^xlax 

Dr.     Nahum     (ilatzer     of     the 

.\T^JS  Departnient  li.es  pub- 
lislied  t'ne  first  of  his  j>roje<.te<l 
V.t  \nlume  series  on  the  history 
^.f  the  Jewr-.  which  he  is  <  ailing 
Genesis  If  thi^  is  .i  romniercial 
SU<  ce^s  lie  intends  to  follow  it 
with  his  next  t  ^^()  \olume.-. 
Lxodus  and  Leviticus. 

Dr      Allan    (irossman    <if    the 

English      Dep.'irt  merit      h.is     an 
n-iunced    that    there    is   no   iucli 
thing       a.s       till        Soriology       of 
1 ,1  ter.it  n  re 

Dr    Maurice   Stein  of  th»    So 

eiology  r>ef>artment  pointed  out 
th.it  Dr  Grossman  is  a  v(>ry 
bright  N'our.g  man 

P'me  Arts  Profes.sor  Leo 
Bronstein  has  engaged  Martha 
Ciraham  to  be  his  chnreogra- 
plier. 


Administration  Begs  Students 
For  Permission  to  Present  Case 


The  Administration,  acting 
through  the  Dean  of  University 
Petitions,  Morris  C  Kermit.  has 
petitioned  the  Student  Union  to 
near  arguments  by  the  Trust 
worthy  Board  on  behalf  of  the 
recent  "Open  Door  Policy  " 

Dean  Kermit,  after  begging 
President  Hausner  to  tlie  exti  nt 
tliat  he  wore  a  hole  in  the 
knet>s  of  his  grey  flannel  trou- 
sers was  finally  given  tlie  word 
that  the  Board  could  present  its 
case  Upon  hearing  this,  Kermit 
said,  "Well,  that's  the  way  the 
ball  bounces,  but  if  this  weic 
not  a  game  of  inches  I  would 
say  tnat  you  cant  tell  what  will 
happen   until    the   tmal    out  " 

Hecent    reports    m    tlie    T<»rch 
indicating  that    it   was   the  Stu- 
dent   Urnon    which    requested    a 
meeting    with    th«'   Trustworthy 
Board  are  ofi  so  \t-ry  incorrect 
Dean   Kermit    was   told   that   the 
Board    would     always     l)e     per 
mitted   to   speak    before   fifteen 
hundred     bloodtmr>ty     students 
and    that    his    constant    iH'gging 
was    "not    in    g(K)d    taste." 

Norbert  Habbit,  spokesman 
for  the  Board,  st<ited  that  what 
lie  was  protesting  v\'as  "mobo 
cracy'  on  the  Brand  X  campus, 
and  that  the  continuation  of  the 
"Open  Door  Policy  '  would  cost 
the  school  a  ft^rtune  m  heating 
l)ills  rhis  comes  after  a  meet- 
ing of  too  niehe  (  oininittee,  con- 
sisting of  A\'i>  Van  Berg  and 
Benedict     Aruuld      v^hich     has 


been  meeting  for  three  years 
and  has  not  come  up  with  a 
proposal  However,  until  such 
time  as  the  Student  Union 
moves  to  rescind  the  order,  the 
"Open-Door  F'olicy"  will  re 
main  in  effect  Violators  will 
Ijc  I'rucified,  Administration 
leaders  of  mass  defiance  will  be 
hand(^d  over  to  Hobespierre, 
and  violation  of  the  rule  by 
large  numbers  of  secretaries 
may  lead  to  immediate  with 
drawl  of  all  doors  on  campus 
(Of  which  Mr  Halibit  of  the 
Board  is  the  main  supplier  ) 


General  Information 


Dean  of  Faculty  L(H)nard 
Levv  announced  yesterda>'  that 
Columbia  University  Provost 
Jaccpies  Bar/.un  v\ill  jon'i  t  li  e 
Brandeis  facult\-  next  year 
Brandeis  luri'd  away  Bar/un. 
who  has  long  l)eeu  an  advocate 
of  a  jargon-free  writing  style, 
by  giving  him  a  c  h  a  n  c  e  to 
teach  threi'  seitions  of  Plnglish 
composition 

Columbia  Pr«'sident  (Iravson 
Kirk,  furious  at  having  been 
faked  out  of  his  .lacfpies  <m 
nounced  that  Brandeis  i' o  u  1  d 
expect  retaliatory  raids  First  to 
go  will  be  h.i  Konigsbei-^  In 
struction  m  l*"nt;!ish  \>.  h  o  m 
Columbia  has  hind  to  be 
Provost. 


Tills  suniei  will  see  at  least 
two  members  of  our  extinguish- 
ed facult.v  111  exciting  jol)s  J.  F, 
Matthews.  as.^;ociate  professor 
of  Theatre  Arts  will  take  on 
the  position  of  ringmaster  m 
!he  Hmgliii;^  Brothers  Barmini 
tS;    Bailev    Cirru.s 

Morris  C.  Kermit  will  he  ui 
active  member  of  th(  Lupla 
City    Summer    Pla.vers. 

"file    l)iolog>    dtp.irtment    dis 
covered    a    new    life    m    K.ilinan 
last     week,     it     has     b'-er-.     ehris 
teiieri     Uncle  Olie"  So  far    it   h.es 
learned      to     say.         Well.      ^oo(i 
niormnu.    l>o>  s   and   gi  rls 

Dr.   Takasui    Atayanii,    a    Na- 
tional   l::.-t:tiite    of    Health    Kel 
l(eA   111  Bloc  hetiiist  r>  .  dis'\>vered 
a      vaccine      that      will      prevent 
p(dlo      He    er  led    plot  Use  I  >     alter 
linding    out    that    .L  >  n  .i  s    S  a  I  k 
discovered     tlie     same      vaceiiu 
se\cral  vears  a^<i    Atavanii  was 
quoted  as  sav  iin:       I  spi  rui  noar 
ly    all    PiV    tim«     m    the    lab    and 
nt  V or      ha  \  f  ■      1  lint        t  <  >      read      a 
paper 

Dr.  InnervniK  Olson  of 
the  Biolo^.v  dep.irtmeiit  will  de- 
liver a  paper  ont  itled:  "A  Study 
of  Bacteria  1- ornialdehyding 
Plaeev  or  Wo'H  Vou  re  m  the 
lA'b.    Don  t    La''!lh'  ' 

.Ali  Bad  Koy,  professor  ''f  N*  ar 
Eastern  and  Araha  Sturiies  has 
armounced  that  ha  ncefortli  and 
forever  he  wishes  to  b<'  add 
ressed  as  ('.  Marrellus  (lay 
Professor  Cla>  noted,  Trvi  not 
the  gre.itest.  I'm  tla'  rno,t 
Semitic." 


New  Play  in  Rehearsal 

The      Theatre      .Aits      Depart 
nieiit    IS   reliearsmg   its  new    pla> 
on    the    t  h.  me    of    at  feet  K  m    and 
understaiKlin^  crossing  over  re 
iigio'is    liriis     Tlie    play    vv.ill    l)e 
(  ailed      Abies  Irish   Hoehe." 


Important  Notice 

The  overloading  of  electric  al 
circuits  planned  for"  ThursH-.y 
.•\prii  i«ith  pro[)abi3  will  not 
tak<      place. 


Notice : 


Tickets  for  flights  to  W;tl 
t  ham  c.i '^  be-  I  iht a  1  ned  f  i  (  mi  t  hi 
St  uderM     Sei'v  i  h      P,;,r<  a  > 

Beginning;  next  week  1 1  a  ro 
will  be  a  dire(l  bus  route  \<' 
S<iuth    Street   from   campus. 


Intramurals 

Inst  ructors 
1  .ecturers 


0 


Heller    School  i. 

Juvenile   Delinquents        1    to   3 

years 
*  dame  called  on  account  of 

lack  of  tenure 

DISSERTATION 
DEFENSES 

Miss    P      Rover    of    'h.      H.ller 
School     vv  i  11     defend     her     ttiesi:-. 

(iroup  Interat  Iioii  amon^j  I)v 
nanuf  <ill_v  Ov-sfunct  lonal  Malti 
[>rohletri      Adrmtiist  rators      m     a 

lot.il      institution        m      H.ibbii 
C-raduate      itotunda      at      lU.iiU. 


Office  of 
Career  Planning 


T}ic  office  o/  Career  Plan- 
n'niii.  jormerly  tfie  PlavejiieiU 
Office,  announces  tlie  results  of 
Its  efforts  in  the  first  tt>ree- 
iinarters  of  the  year,  during 
ivhich  It  printed  notices  of  7 HI 2 
]obs  in  ttie  GAZETTE  ami  ac- 
tually placed  three  "Students. 
This  gives  tlie  ofici  a  place- 
ment ratio  of  ()()()417v  riot 
higfi.  but  better  tlian  Inst  year. 
Diicctor  Pierre  Gonon  ivas 
hopeiul  iltat  ih('  ratio  irould 
implore  "We've  made  some 
mistakes" .  he  admitted,  "such 
IS  .scrniirn;  most  (»/  our  gradxi- 
atnig  seniors  out  for  interviews 
for  the  E.recutir'C  Traming 
program  of  AMOCO  But  ice 
have  to  try  harder,  because  if 
this  keef)s  u})  I'll  need  a  job 
myself,  and  irith  tlie  Office  of 
Career  Planning  we're  running 
I'll  never  Wad  one  " 
Interviewers: 

Mr  Albert  C  Upkebupke  of 
Ine  P'ord  Motor  Co  will  Ix*  in- 
terviewing graduating  seniors 
for  technical  p)v)siti(^ns  in  the 
Kdsel  division  Starting  salary 
IS  high,  but  the  future  is  cpies- 
tionable 

Helene  Toots"  Fraizer  of  the 
Barbi/ori  Modeling  Agency,  590 
Fiftli  Avenue  will  not  interview 
girls  at  lirandeis  this  year. 

Wanted     NKJS     majors     spe- 
cializing    m     Mid   Kastern    rela- 
tion -  lo  woi  k  tor'  Amoco  ( )i  1  Co 
.\l)plv     .X     Nasser   Cairo,    Kgy[)t 

Mr  Simon  .1  O  "Shtick  of  the 
easlern  division  of  IBM  will  be 
on  campus  to  greet  and  meet 
senior  I'hysics  imd  Chemistry 
majors  interested  m  janitorial 
positior^s 
Off    <ampus   johs: 

Wanted       student       to      teach 
Hebrtvv  to  children    Ai)plv    Mrs 
Wing  Chou    la,    Newton 

Polaroid  P.md  Camera  w  ishes 
to   hir'e   a   girl    wh'.;   can    develop) 
in    'M)    St  (onds 
Contest. 

Mademoiselle.  th<  t  a  h  i  o  n 
rnag<i/!ne,  will  oruc  again  go 
on  tfieir  fruitless  -earc  li  to  find 
one  stu(i» nt  from  Brandeis  to 
I'Uter  their-  yood  ^'roorniru;  con- 
test. The  admmist  r  .iti'Mi  sin- 
cerely hopes  th.it  la^t  >  eai's 
unfortunate  uu  ident  will  not 
he  repeated  The  incident  re- 
ferred to  was  t  ho  nervous 
breakdown  of  tne  etlitor  of  the 
fashion  page  of  the  maga/ine 
Vwlnie  b«ing  g'lVeii  a  tour  of  the 
Campus 
Modern    Dance    C  luh: 

Now  s  _\  ou r  ch.uu  e  to  h.i ve 
the  training:  vou  havi  receivcci 
in  Mocit  r;:   D.mce  class  pay  off. 

Miss  (;\ps\  Ho-e  Finkelestein 
of  the  "Hoo<  hio  (  'i  II  icIiM  ( ■  lub'' 
Will  mteivitw  uiil-  in  the  Jus- 
tice offifc  on  Toesctav  There  is 
no  need  to  dr*  ,-~s  fiir  the  iiitcr- 
view. 


April    18th.   All   interested   fac- 

ul!  V    must  attend 

Mr  Frederick  ("apisit,.!"  •  of 
till  DepartmerV.  of  Biocnemis- 
trv  will  d(>fend  Iv.s  thesis 
RNA  DNA  WPA  NHA  and 
\(  '\  A'  m  the  D.'XF^  H»'.Htion  "  m 
tlie  New  Science  C^uadraiiKle. 
'  1  hi  P  M  ,  Siindav  M.iy  latli. 
/vll    a'lentist.s   mu-t    wor-k   late. 


General 
Information 

INTERSECOND 

The  Registrar's  Office  has  an- 
nounced that  intersession  will 
be  somewhat  shorter  next  year 
than  it  was  this  year  and  will 
be  called  "intersecond  " 

NEW    COURSE 

A  new  course  on  the  Open 
Door  Policy  will  be  held  dur- 
ing Intersecond  It  will  be  en- 
tiUed    "Inter-Course." 

NA'jrHAN  REIFER  HALL 

Prandeis  will  dedicate  its 
firs'  facility  not  named  after  a 
dono  •  this  Friday  with  ceremo- 
nies at  the  Charles  Ciiuliano 
Memorial  Smokestack  After- 
wards, there  will  be  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  Mr.  Giuliano  in 
Nathan   Reifer  Hall 

OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

Teething  rings  will  be  issued 
to  all  undergraduates  at  the 
Infirmary  on  Monday  Blue 
rings  will  be  for  boys  Pink 
rin,gs  will  be  for  girls  Starting 
Friday,  the  use  of  these  rings 
will  be  compulsory  d  u  ring 
dorm    visiting    hours. 

Dean   tretz 


Flagpole  to  be 
Constructed 

The  university  will  construct 
a  new  flagpole  on  the  green  tri- 
angle in  front  of  the  informa- 
tion booth  by  the  m  a  i  n  en- 
trance P  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t  Allan  L. 
Rahcas    announced 

President  Rahcas  said  "This 
pole  is  being  erected  in  the  in 
lerests    of    good    taste    and    for 

the  greater  social  good'  He  an- 
nounced that  the  briss  for  the 
pole  will  be  performed  by  Rab- 
1)1  Leonard  Zion,  Jewish  Chap- 
lain to  the  University,  while 
suspended  from  the  pri'sident's 
helicopter  Among  the  planned 
u.-cs  for  tlie  p(>le  will  be  to  i\y 
the  American  tlag  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  foreign  flags 
when  diplomats  visit  campus, 
and  the  Isratdi  flag  on  Junior- 
Parent  Weekend  Still  unde 
cided  is  the  us(>  to  v/hich  the 
pole  will   be  put  on  May  Day. 

The  student  newspaper  is  in- 
correct when  it  says  that  the 
pole  will  be  ecpnppcd  with  a 
chair  to  enable  students  to  re- 
vive   flagpole   sitting. 


Restrictions  Help 
Brandeis  Stock 

After    weeks    of    public"    con-  for       consolidation       with       the 

flict,    tne    battle    for    control    of  Stop  -  And     Slu>p     Supermark.'t 

.  chain      I  he    tight    h,rukc-    out    at 

Brandeis,    Inc     appears    to    have  i^,^,,,,,,.,^     I  luversity,     a    small 

ended   in  a   total  v  icdorv    for  tin-  ^,,^(j  unprofitable  division  which 

present    management      Hiandeis  has   been    undergoing  major  re- 

Inc     is   a    holding    companv    de-  modeling      Once     an     excellent 

e    .,  loss-le.ider,    th<'    1  nivnrsitv    has 
voted    to    the    principles   of    the  ,-,.,.,.„tiy  attracted  negative  pub- 
late  Justice  Brandeis    Although  ii,-,ty    nec-essitatmg   changes 
primarily    known    for    its    Uni-  i^,..„i,.,,  ,,f  Ou'  Brandeis  Stu- 
versity         sul)Sidiary         (jointly  ^]^,J^^    llmon,  desirous  of  obtain 


owneci     b>      the     Brandeis     Wo 
men's       Committee-       and       the 
United      Jewish      Appeal),      the 
organi/.atKm's      t)asic      mteicsts 

are    m     othei     fields,    and     tln.s 
brought  matters  to  a  head 

Several  subsidiaries  were  re- 
cently marked  for  greater  de 
velopment  Hidgewood  Mcdel 
Company,  Image  Consultants 
Corporation,  anci  a  string  of 
Sm  rman  Student  Centers  ^lated 


New  Endowments 
Announced 


Brandeis  has  embarked  on  a 
unique  venture  in  endowed 
professorships.  Our  generous 
donors  will,  in  the  future,  hon- 
or distinguished  professors  by 
endowing  all  varieties  of  furni- 
ture and  will  not  confine 
themselves  to  endowment  of 
chairs  The  hrst  four  grants 
were  made  known   this  week 

I3r     Abraham    Maslow,    Pro 
fessor   of    Psychology    at    Bran 
deis,    has    been   named   the   first 
incumbent   on   the   Charles   and 
Hyman     Lengthwise    Coucli     in 
Interpersonal       Relations        Dr 
Maslow    has    been    at    Brandeis 
since  1950    The  Messrs    Uength 
wise,     manufacturers    and    phi- 
lanthropists,  are    life- long   resi- 
dents  of   Gopher    Prairie,    Min 
nesota 

Mr  Mark  Harris,  Professor 
of  Flnglish  at  Brandeis,  has 
been  named  the  first  incumbent 
on  the  Percy  Bysslie  Sludving 
Hammock  in  Modern  Fnglish 
Literature  Mr  Shelving  is  a 
manufacturer  and  philanthro 
pisl    from    S(>aly   City,   Ohio 

Dr     Al    Rahcas,    President    of 
the  University,  has  been  named 
the   hrst    incumbent  of  the  new 
'unique)    Al  L    (iolden  Throne 
The  Ctolden  Tlirone  was  estab 
lished     uncier     the     terms     of    a 
generous    grant    to    the    Univcu- 
sity    from    Mr     anci    Mrs     Al    L. 
C.olden  of  Hong   Kon^    The  an- 
nouncement  of  the   gift    follows 
the     ( ompleiiori     of     tla       Pra  si 
cient's    trip    to    the    t  )rient      I  )r 
Rahcas      termed      the      gift      "a 
unicpie   step   forward    in   the   ef 
forts  of   Hiand   X   University    to 
win   tlie  sujiport   and   allegiance 
.)f      the      Internat'onal      Jewish 
Cormnunitv 

Dr      Lavon    Rahca.>,     Director 
uf   llu    Brand   X   Hiatt    Institute' 


in  Israel,  has  been  named  first 
incumbent  of  the  B  &  M  Stool 
Dr  Rahcas,  upon  learning  that 
he  had  been  awarded  the  B  & 
M  Stool,  commented  to  a  Gaze- 
atit  reporter,  Tm  glad  I  start- 
ed on  the  bottom  Ive  finally 
worked    my    way    up   ' 

Dr  Leonard  W  Levy,  Earl 
Warren  I*rofessor  of  American 
History,  has  been  named  first 
incund)ent  on  the  Ima  Tation 
Throne   in    Political   Processes. 

A  generous  grant  from  Irving 
Tation,  m  honor  of  his  wife 
Ima,  has  enabled  the  University 
to  estabhsh  the  Ima  Tation 
Throne  Dr  Levy,  when  asked 
whether  he  could  serve  as 
Dean  of  Faculty  and  as  incum- 
bent of  two  endowed  pieces  of 
furniture,  answered  quickly, 
"I  certainly  can.  Who's  your 
department  chairman'.'"  He  add- 
ed, "As  it  happens,  last  vv'eek  I 
was  wondering  about  liow  I'd 
look  on  a  thrc^ne  Where  are 
you  teaching  next  year,  by  the 
wa  v'.'" 


§Hm40i* 


Z  {  AT 


The  unofficial  announcei.ient  of 
misinformation,      half    -    truths, 
propaganda,  and   distortions,  of 
a   I'niversity    <m   a    hill    in   Wal 
tham. 


Volume  1     No    1     April  1,  19(i4 

The  (iazeatit  is  [niolisheci  an 
nuailv  earl.v  m  April  l).v  the 
editor:'  ol  i  he  Justice,  in  order 
to  have  somethmg  printed  m 
th."  (iazeatit  with  an\  degrt  e 
of  promptness,  c-of)y  niust  h" 
submitteci  by  .somebody  wha) 
knows    somebody    who  for 

get    it      Items   should    be    left    m 
the  office  of  Larry   Kane,  Direc 
tor    of    Public    Affairs  no 

Emanuc  1   Gilbert  no,    Dick 

Oilman    .   .   . 


irig  stock  option.s  held  bv  the 
management,  used  t'ne  matter  as 
.1  pretext  c  nil)arking  on  a  plan 
to  subvert  the  economy  (It  is 
worth  notint!  that  the  Union 
wa,>  rciiMved  fr>)m  tlie  AFL- 
ClO  b"cause  of  Communist  affi- 
liation >  T'tu'eaiemuK  a  lock 
in  '  the  I'monists  were  forced 
to  acc-eci(  when  the  President 
threatenc-d  to  accelc-rate  the 
year-old  plan  for  gradual 
phase  out  of  t  !i  o  s  e  with 
: cnionty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Securities 
and  Kxchange  CommissUfn  is 
investigatmK  recent  irreguiari 
lies  m  the  trading  of  Brandeis 
Stock  on  itic  Boston  Fxchange, 
■'BRA  ,  which  had  hit  yc^udy 
lowv  clurmg  the  crisis,  retx)und- 
((1  sharply,  setting  a  new  high 
vesterday  with  the  rtdea.se  of 
tiu'  Annual  Report    Tlu'  I'niver 


sit\ 


has     oeeri    clecr( 


ased 


con'-iderahi  V  b\  ra-vv  rades  re- 
quiring living  and  di'iir'g  on 
campu.>.  and  l>>    uu  i' 


n  a  1 


ng  fee.-  The  business  of  lmag«> 
Consultant^  also  increased  siK 
mficanlly  .e--  the  [larent  com- 
pany exhibited  those  qualities 
riece-^sarv  f(tr  success.  A  final 
riote  direct*. rs  .ire  considering 
a  two  for  one  stock  <plit  fron> 
the  present  :<()  level  in  ordc^r 
to  '^ive  the  issue  renewed  life", 
a.s   the    Director    put    it. 


Women's  Committee   President 

Emmanuel  Goldberg,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President,  has  been 
electt^d  president  of  the  Bran- 
deis National  Women's  Com- 
mittee Recently  returned  from 
Denmark  Mr  (ioldberg  has 
redecorated  his  office  m  early 
Miami  lie. ah  .uui  Platinum 
Blond  His  first  official  act  lias 
heen  to  mer'ge  tne-  VVorr.en's 
Committee  with  the  Hadassah. 
American  Jivvish  Contrress,  the- 
I.adies  Auxiliary  of  lieth  Isratd 
H(>si)ital:-^^  and  Mount  Smai  Hos 
pitals  Everywhere,  the  Junior 
Lea.i'ue  of  Miami  Beach,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Resolution 


WASP  Schedule  Week  of  AprH  1016 


Friday,  April  10: 

8.00  f» -.00  am.  The  Pcnkowcr 
Alan   S<-ott 

;♦  .00- 5:00  pm.  Music'he  mit 
der    llavden    Planetarium 

5:00-8:00  pm.  Million  Didlar 
Sound  Trac-ks  from  Silent 
Movies 

r);00  1:00  am  O")  ']"■  f'"uch 
Live  fr(  m  the  Psycho- 
logical  Couns(ding  Center 

Saturday.  April   1 1 : 

9  00  am.       1:00  am    Tla    Be- 1 

of    Friday 

Sunday.    April    12: 

U2. 00  3:00    pm.   ( ;rimeb"«!terT 

—   Eddu>  Gal V  in   and   Fattv 

Arbuckle 
:L00  (i:00      The     Craft     Radio 

Theatre    —    Morris    C. 

Kernnt 
(LOO  9:00  More  Million  r><dlar 

Si'uiul    Track,'-    from    Silent 

Movies 

."Monday.   April   13: 

9:00    am  (LOO    pm.    That    Was 

The  Week  That  Was         Vic 

Hausner 
9:00-10:30    Enclave    —    Peter 

F'uddmouse 
ll:30-open  end  F'oxy  s  Dt  ri — 

Carlo  Wolf 


Tuesday.    April    14 

4:00  »i:00  Dvor.ik  with  a 
Drawl         Tol)!  ?"latow 

(1:00-8:00  Crisis  Reports 

8:00-8:30  The  Raspy  Ruts  of 
the   Record.s  Steve 

Rapps 

8:30-10:30  The  MIT  Playoffs 
— Morris  C  Kermit  Sports- 
caster 

10:30-11:30  Life  with  Father- 
fij^ure  Avarv     \'an    Berg 

Wednesday.    April    15: 

7:45  9:00  am.  The  Bobbsey 

Twi  ns 

i  1:00  12.00m  Hour  of  Deci- 
sion        Norman  R.)t)b!t 

12:00   12  30  am     Pi//..   w,tl. 
}\n  P.it    Roan 

Thursdav,    April    16: 

7:45  9:00     am      The     P»obbscy 

Twin.^ 
9:00   7   00  ptn    ./  at    Nothing 
8:00  9:00    ( >ne   Man'.s    F.mune 

--     Norman  (inmm 
9:00  9:05  The    Jonny  l^urrows 

Snow 
9:15-11:00  Evening  at   Seduc- 

ti(  n      -•  Elias  Dickerman 

1 1  00  open    end    Cone  Ir. id 
Test  —  Steve  Sl.mer 


n   -I   a   M   O   H 


1  -I  ■ 


^wwr 


f'r 


) » J  ,yi 


Dialogue 


The  Dialogue  series  fur  this 
week  will  be  a  debate  between 
the  Hillel  Club  and  the  New- 
man Club  Hillel  will  take  the 
position    "  vve    did    not", 

whereas      the      Newman      Club 
members  will  defend   the   posi 
♦ion,    "...  yes  you  did  " 

DINNER 
The  dinner  to  create  better 
•inderstanding  between  the  dif- 
ferent faiths  has  been  called 
off  It  appears  that  the  Chris- 
tian students  insisted  the  meal 
should  be  baked  ham  The  Jew- 
ish students  finally  agreed  to 
this  but  insisted  that  the  din- 
ner be  held   Friday 

APRII.  27.  9:00  a.m.  (The  Rabb 
Lounge) 

The  Power  of  Positive  Til- 
lich.  "  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
lecturer  of  Heartwarming 
Theology  at  Time  Life. 


Information 


UNDER  THE  TABLE 

Dr  Katie  Cough,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  formerly  of 
Brandeis.  will  be  the  next  Un- 
der The  Table  speaker.  The 
subject  of  her  lecture  will  be 
'Fishwives,  Healpolitik  and 
Small   Universities.  " 

MAY    14.    1964 
JUDICIARY    LECTURE 

Judge  Crater,  in  one  of  his 
infrequent  pul)lic  appearances, 
will  speak  in  Adolf  and  Felicia 
Leon  Court  on  'Our  Vanishing 
Judiciary  " 

DECEMBER   25    .1964 
BLACK  MUSLIN 

Elijah  Muhammed,  sell-styled 
leader  of  the  Black  Muslin 
Linen  Company  will  come  to 
Brandeis  u)  give  a  lecture  on 
•'How  we  clianged  the  Mann 
White  Slave  Act  to  the  White 
Man  Slave  Act.  " 
SPUNC.OLD  (iKANT 


Library  Acquisitions 


Correction 

Last  week's  figure  of    17. 846 
new  librarv  acquisitions  was  in 
correct.  The  exact  figure  for  the 
month  of  March  was  7. 

Profes.sor  C  "GHmpy"  Soh)fl 
of  the  librarv  staff  announced 
the  expenditur(>  of  $4.^8, (iiU)  for 
the  purciiase  of  all  the  aticieiil 
Wambesi-Mahuka  tribe  manus 
cripts  from  the  year  12  BC  to 
the  year  25  AD.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  was  written  at  this  time 
txK-ause  the  Wambesi-Mahuka 
language  was  not  invented  un- 
til 1610  Prof  Soloff  will  face 
a  board  of  inquiry  next  Tues 
day 

Recent  Acquisitions 

4  janitors 

2  guards 

[]  tackles 

Bill  Skowron  and  Hector 
Ix)pez 

2  turtle  doves  and  a  partridge 
in  u  tx'nr  tree 


Library  Expenditures 

books  ^^^ 

magic  marker  19.62 

Mr    Clean  39 

toilet  tissue  4,658.47 

2  containers  of  milk  .57 

To     the    evt«r-dwindling     col 

lection  of  periodicals  have  been 

added    microfilm    copies    of    all 

liack  is.^nies  oi: 

Mad 
Playboy 

Classics    Illustrated     * 

Bronx- Manhattan    Yellow 
Pagv\, 

The  reference  librarian  has 
been  placed  on  microfilm  and 
mav  be  u.sed  only  between  the 
iiours  of  9  and  5,  with  the 
drawer   open 

The  library  has  cancelled  its 
subscription  to  tht>  Bulletin  of 
the  American  As.s<Hiation  of 
llniversitv    Professors. 


MAY  4        7:17 

•Get     OtT     the 
Down    on    Your 
and    Ecumenism 


Lemberg  Hall 

C  o  u  c  h    and 

Knees      Freud 

"    Rev     Fulton 


(;     Schine.   Bishop   m  charge  of 
Thr    Society    for    the    Propaga 
tion    of     riie    Faitb. 

(  HAFELS 

Dr  Wmthrop  T  Farrcll  will 
give  a  series  of  six  U-ctures  m 
the  Rappaport  Treasure  Hall  on 
•The  Practice  of  Usury  m  the 
M-ddle  Ages'  Samuel  Slush- 
t)ucket.  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  urges  all  Jewish 
students  to  attend  tht-s<'  lectures 
as   a    matter    of   comcience 


General 


MODERN  ART 

Brandeis    suffered    oiu-    of    its 
rare    put)lic    relations    sett)a(ks 
last    week    as    I>ean    of    Admis- 
sions   Philip   Rascal    was   Bran- 
deis    emissary    to    the    o^H-iiing 
of  Huntington  Hartford  s  plush 
Gallery    oi     Modern    Art       Ap- 
proaching   guest    of    honor   Sal- 
vatore  Dali  outside  the  museum 
Rascal     jovially     said,      'Buenos 
d;os.    senor.'"    ar.d     wa>    (  nibar- 
rassed  when  a  passerby  snorte<l. 
There  goes  tne  n.'ighl:M)rho(Ki    " 
Ra.s<:-al  was  not  contrite       After 
all  ".  he  siiid.    'with  the  reputa- 
tion   Brandeis   h.i.s.    what    was    I 
supposed  to  siiy,    Hello.  Dali'  '  '.' 

BOOKSTORE 

Dircc-tor  of  Bu.<:nt  ss  Admmi.^ 
tration     David     L      R(^laid     ad- 
mitted   that    hi,-    plan    t<>    reduce 
theft    in    the    lx)okstore    by    m 
stalling  a  turnstile  had  not  be(>n 
a    success     "Some    student.'     he 
muttered,   "stole    the   turnstile" 
Administration    officials    are 
frankly    worruxi    over    what    to 
do   next     "With   so   much    steal- 
ing  going   on  ""    one  of   Rolaid's 
asasistants  in  Marcus- Bernstein 
cumplaincKi,         the       non  profit 
bookstore   earned   (mly    $20.00(1 
last  vear    If  this  goes  on  we  will 
be    forced    to    rai.se    our    prices, 
which  on  toilet  articles  are  only 
10 '^     above   everyone    else's,    to 
20'^'    above   .hem 


The  University  announced 
today  a  generous  grant  from 
Nate'  B  and  Franc(\s  Spungold 
that  will  enable  the  University 
1,,  (>rect  a  unKjue  Spungold 
Merry  go-round  The  Merry- 
go  Round."  said  Dean  ot  Slu 
dents  Morris  C  Kernnt  "will 
enable  the  school  lo  really  give 
the  studentv;  here  the  run- 
around  " 

Dean  of  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dies 1  Comma  Milton  differed 
with  this  statement  He  assert- 
ed, "1  think  inv  new  merry-go- 
round  will  bevt  enable  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  the  student 
leaders  a  ride.'  he  s<nd  "Th(\v 
may  not  be  able  to  gi't  off."  he 
added,  ominously,  if  '  have 
mv  way 
PRE  MEDK  AL  SO(  lETY 

President     Al     R  a  h  e 
awarded       th.e       D«nny 
(iooci     'ra,-t(      Award" 
Planned      Parenthood 
tion 


Morris  C.  Kermit  Prepares 
To  Go  To  New  Ball  Game 


a  s     was 
Bruce 
of     the 
Federa 


Pre  Medical  Society 

The  Brandeis  Pre  Medical 
S(Hietv  nominale<i  Dean  <»f 
U  n  d  «•  r  g  r  a  d  \i  a  t  e  Studies  1 
Comma  Milton  for  t!ie  Harvey 
Lothringei  Award  for  the  per 
son  who  has  done  most  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  ot  pre-medical 
education  Unfortun.itely .  Mil- 
ton did  not  \^ln  the  .award 
It  seems  the  Society  s(>nt  m  his 
recommendation  late. 


The      President  s      <  )n  ice      an 
nouiK'ed      >    sterday      a      radical 
reorgam/ation    of    Uie    adnunis- 
trative    hierarcliN     of     the     Uni 
versity    Included   m  the  unsign 
ed  announcement  v^cre  change.s 
in    various    administ  rat  i\  (     per 
sonnel.    and    a    new    structuring 
of    the    Onice    of    Dean    of    Stu 
dents    Dean  of  Students  Morris 
C,    Kermit    has      resigned"    and 
has  taken  a  new  more  lucrati\f 
position    When  asked  ai)out   his 
new    job.    Fx  Dean    Kermit    re 
[)lied        No    comment!" 

Another  reliable  source  witli 
in  the  administr.it  Kin,  A\(ry 
Van  Berg,  reported  that  Kirmit 
was  becoming  a  sports(  aster 
with  the  New  York  Yankees 
Mr,  Van  Berg,  after  a  pleasant 
vacation    m    the    land    of    sw» 


COURSE  CHANGES 

(Coniniui'il  ir<iin   Fnnil  /Vn;c  ) 
conjugation     of     the     irregular 
\crb    al>i>a    ehan 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies  '♦.05  The  Jewish  Arts. 
Retailing.     Merchandising;,    and 

i  nil  I  .       .vii  .-^.^i    -         ,..-...... 

Strauss 

Physical  Education  100  50 
The  History  of  Recent  Brandeis 
Basketball  Teams  Messrs  Fin- 
nerson,  Philip    Olm 

Psycholojjy  1984  Despotism 
Professor      Orwell      Room      101 

Historv  000;  An  Intellectual 
Historv  of  the  Brandeis  Admin- 
istration To  be  given  alternate 
Mondays  10-10  01  am  'If 
th"re  is  not  enough  subject 
n  alter,  classes  will  *>e  given 
montlilv  ■>     Mr     Levy. 


milk  and  honey,  conunetited 
■n  took  a  great  fl'^al  "f  (■<)\irat',e 
for  the  Dean  to  c.irry  out  his 
actions  Kermit  had  this  com 
ment  at)out  \'an  He;  g  It  s  a 
brand  new  ballganie  Kermit 
will  begin  Ims  n<vv  dutie:-  April 

Fx  Dean  Kt  rnnt  s  r.  place 
ment  will  «<  named  tiu^  .  v  e 
nuig  Oth'T  reliabU  adnunistia 
tive  M.urcev  boMd.-  \'ap  Ber^: 
ha\-e     hinted     that      Mel      Allen 

vVlll     r  e  p  1  a  (■  «      Kei  111!'       .A   11  e  o 

when  (oniatted  ab.uit  his  nev^ 
post  had  thi.^  to  say  Y(.u  kn.ivv 
fulk.>  He  wav  still   bal^.i)lmg 

awav   one  half   hour    later     This 


apiuars  as  just  the  first  step 
ill  ihe  new  reorganization  pi.tn 
vj  1    1   1  e    r  n  I  \  (  I  ^  1 1  > 

( )ther  !iev\    {H-rsoiialities  coin 
mg     to     Brandeis     m     the     near 
future  are  Walter  S'Malley  and 
.,   chap  named  Ford    Mr    S  Mal- 
lev,    after    his    financial    raping 
of    L  A  .     will    be<'om«'    the    new 
presid«-nt  of  the  Univ(>rsity,  the 
i.porl  s'ated    Mr    .SMalley   will 
eontmue     th  ■     tradition     of    his 
})redecessor         milking  the  pub- 
lic anci  controlling  his  subjtH-ts. 
His  predeces.sor  is  taking  a  new 
post    with   tiu    Internal    Revenue 
Service    raising     funds    for    the 
I '  S     government 

A  Ford  chap  wa:  mentioned 
m  the  last  sentence  of  llie  .ui- 
nouncenient  It  i^  not  known,  if 
h"ord'  i>  Whitey  or  an  entity 
k:iouii  as  the  Ford  F  o  u  n  - 
dation  This  Ford  <hap  will 
pra.hably  hecoine  the  i.ew  Dean 
(;f  Arlmi.-sion.^  Dean  of  Adini.^- 
Mons  Rascal  had  this  reply 
<il)out  nis  succi'sor  '^Ve  know 
there  s    a    problem    lu  re 

Tlie  Brandeis  student  lH)dy 
is  r<lativel\  used  to  drastic 
iliauKcs  withm  the  adniitustr.i- 
tive  structure  An  unsuccessful 
coup  fl  etat  1)\  a  certain  Mr 
Raljbltl  vsas  I'n-  hmhlight  of  last 
week's  meetiim-^  Hut  ever,  Phil 
Hi//uto  vvas  .shocked  ahcait  the 
l,,.s,  ,,f  his  old  sideku-k  Mel 
.\1  len      The     S(  oolel       VV  Men     told 

of  Kettnit  «>  new  position,  )iad 
;i  reverberating  "Holy  cow; 
Tliere  it  goes:  '  as  a  reply. 


Peacenik  Blockaded 


The    campus    fallout    shehers 
were     gi\en     t!ieir     first      'live 
test    last  v.'e«'k  and  e-une  ilnou^h 
successfully       The      test      began 
when   President   .M   Rahcas,   eii 
raged   at    St(>phen   Slarier  s   (  on 
tinuing   attacks  on   the   Um\t  r 
suy  s    fallout    b^.cltei     piogiaiii. 


1(  ape>i  Tito  his  electric  golf  c.irl 
and  chased  Sl.mer  aroimd  canv 
pus  Finally  tin  tt>rrified  Sla 
fH'r  es(  apeo  ov  !/.«.  1  iLciUii.^ 
himstdf  m  tne  shelter  m  the 
l)aseme-it  oT  Ford,  u  here  he  is 
now  t)  o  u  f  1  n  g  over  actuarial 
tables     t  r  .\  mu     to     compute     Dr, 

til,  I,  .,  1  f     Of,. 

IVill  IL  tl.s    ,s      1  KOI     nil 
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BRANDEIS  uNivERsiTLodge  and  Morton 

Gain  Nominations 

Henry  C'abot  Ix)dge,  United  States  Ambanaador  to 
Saigon,  and  Thru.^ton  B.  Morton,  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
won  the  Presidential  and  Vice-PrcHidential  nominations  at 
the  Mock  Republican  National  Convention  held  in  the 
athletic  center  last  night. 

Lodge,   iitarting   with   but   87* ~ ~: 

of   the  655    convention    voles   i «  /*  surprising  second,   poUing 


XVI, 
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Reston  Is  Commencement  Speaker; 
Gushing  Named  Degree  Recipient 

James  Barrett  Reston.  author  and  Washington  Bureau  Chief  of  The  New  York 
Times,  will  be  the  chief  si>eaker  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Commencement  Exercises,  to 
be  held  on  Sunday,  June  11,  in  Ullman  Amphitheater.  Mr.  Reston  will  also  be  given  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 

Mr.  Reston  will  be  one  of  the  ten  people  given  honorary  degrees  at  Commence- 
ment, according  Lo  Mr.  Richard  Gilman,  head  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs.  Only  the 
name  of  Richard  Cardinal  Cusli  *- 


aeedfvi  to  nominate,  succeeded 
in  carrying   the  convention   by 


214   votes,    but   he   faded   away 
and  withdrew  at  the  end  u/  the 


the  sixth  ballot.  Senator  Barry  j  second  ballot.  The  second  ballot 


ing,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  has 
thus  far  been  announced,  with 
the  names  of  the  others  being 
ilated  for  announcemen*,  liiis 
Thursday.  Cardinal  Cushing 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Doc- 
Ur  of  Humane  Letters. 

Mr.  Reston  was  born  in 
Clydebank.  Scotland,  on  No- 
vember 3,  IWM).  Brought  to 
America  in  1910,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  to  receive  his  B  S. 
at  the  Vale  of  Leven  Academy 
In  1920.  He  received  his  Litt  D. 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1932,  and  has  since  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Colgate. 
Oberlin,  Rutgers  and  Dart- 
mouth. 

Mr  Reston  had  a  variety  of 
jobs  before  talcing  a  position 
with  the  Times  He  has  worked 
lor  the  Springfield.  Ohio.  Daily 
News  the  publicity  department 
of  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  Cincinnati  Redlegs  and  the 
Associated  Press,  in  both  New 
York  and  London.  He  bega" 
reporting  for  the  Timej  in  1941. 
and  became  theii  chief  Wash- 
ington correspondent  in  1953 

Reston  has  accumulattnl  many 
iournalistic  honors,  the  latest 
being  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Award,    awarded    to   h  i  m 


year  for  journalistic  achieve- 
ment. He  has  l>een  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  twice,  once  for 
national  correspondence  in 
1945,  and  once  for  national  re- 
porting in  1957.  He  has  won 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional news  in  1949,  1951.  and 
1955,  and  the  George  Polk  Me- 
morial Award  for  National  Re- 
porting in  1953.  He  is  Recipient 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  and 
has  been  awarded  the  Order  of 
St  Olav  (Norway  )and  the 
Order  o'  Merit  (Chile).  Mr 
Reston  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Century  Club  of  New  York  and 
the  Metropolitan  Club  of  Wash- 
ington 

Richard   Cardinal   Cushing.  a 
close    friend    of    the    late    Pope 


John  XXIII  and  President  John 
F  Kennedy,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton on  August  24.  1895.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  1921.  and  was 
pastor  ot"  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston  from  1921  to  1939,  du'-- 
ing  which  time  he  was  very 
active  in  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

In  1939,  Cardinal  Cushing 
was  consecrated  auxiliary  bish- 
op of  Boston,  and  titular  bishop 
of  Mela,  serving  at  this  post 
until  made  archbishop  of  Bos- 
ton in  1944.  He  was  named  a 
Cardinal  by  Pope  John  XXIII 
in  December,  1958. 

In   addition   lo   pubiisliiiiK 
many  arti  ies  on  moral,  social, 
and    ec<lesiastical    questions. 
(f\>ntinued  on  Page  6) 


Goldwater  of  Arizona  led  by 
wide  margins  on  the  first  two 
ballots  and  nearly  won  the 
fourth  ballot  with  a  total  of  522 
vot€^.  But  it  was  in  the  fourth 
ballot  that  Lodge  b4?gan  to 
move,  totaling  433. 

After  the  fourth  ballot  Gold- 
water  withdrew  from  the  race, 
giving  all  his  support  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon  of  New  York  who 
had  a  poor  showing  on  Uie  first 
three  ballots 

For  the  fifth  and  sixth  bal- 
lots it  was  Lodge  against  Nixon. 
On  the  fifth.  Ixjdge  received 
5!i5  votes  against  Nixon's  476 
When,  on  the  sixth  ballot.  Gov 
William  Scranton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  NcLson  A.  Rockefel- 
ler of  New  York  both  with- 
drew, these  states  were  able  lo 
help  nominate  I^odge 

On  the  first  ballot  dark  horse 


saw  Rockefeller's  best  showing 
for  the  day,  262  votes. 

On  the  third  ballot  came  an- 
other surprise  move  for  Harold 
Staasen  of  Minnesota.  Taking 
support  from  the  Goldwater 
and  Kitman  factions,  Stassen 
received  475  votes  The  fourth 
ballot  saw  the  big  moves  of 
both  Lodge  and  Goldwater  and 
the  end  of  Stassen. 

In  the  Vice-Presidential  nom- 
ination, a  move  for  Thomaa 
Kuchel,  Senate  Minority  Whip 
from  California,  on  the  part  of 
Ixxlge  supporters  was  aborted 
by  strong  support  for  Morton, 
past  national  party  chairman, 
in  the  South  and  Midwest  Mor- 
ton was  able  to  win  easily  on 
the  first  ballot  against  Kuchel, 
Sen  Margret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine,  and  favorite  .son  candi- 
date   Sen.    Everett    Dirkson    of 


candidate  Marvin  Kitman  came!  Illinois. 


Q 


Reveals  Problems 

283  students  resiwnded  to  the  environment  committee 
questionaire  designed  to  "clearly  reveal  and  define  mani- 
festations of  problems"  facing  the  Brandeis  student  Nnly. 

Freshmen  segregation  was  considered  the  most  im- 
|K)rtant  problem  by  those  who  answered  the  poll.  Seventy- 
one  |K^r  cent  (l98^2H:i)  felt  that  this  i.s  very  significant 
Alonj4 


this 


Students  Elect 
Class  Officers, 
SBR  Positions 

Elections  for  class  officers 
and  positions  on  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  were  held  the 
weeks  of  April  16  and  April  24 

227  memb<»rs  of  the  class  of 
'67  voted.  Chris  McLaughlin 
won  the  election  by  5  votes 
Norman  Wilson  won  the  vice 
presidential  position,  w  h  i  1  e 
Sharon  Goldring  and  Brian 
Marcus  ran  unoppostKi  for  sec 
retary  and  treasurer  respec- 
tively. 

Mitch  Goldman  won  the  top    _^^  ^ 

position  in  the  class  of  '66.  and  ;  ^^^  senior  seems  to  have  a  sin 
Roger  Barkin   gained  the  vice-    ^^^^,    desire    to    rHj*nge    room 
presidency.    Emmy  Norris,  run-    ^^3^^^  after  several   weeks,   his 
ning   unopposed,    v.'oa   the   sec-^gj,^    ^,11    i^   decided 
retarial  position,  ana  Keu  Da- 
vis was  elected  trea':urer. 

in  elections  for  the  class  of 
•65  Chuck  Lresler,  the  incum- 
bent, was  re-elected.  Hard- 
working former  Council  Sec- 
reUry  Anita  Blau  was  the  vice 
presidential  winner.  Secretary 
Emmy  Langworthy  and  Treas- 
urer Mai  Whitman  each  rrn 
unopposed.  .    ^       . 

Out  of  a  student  bocty  of 
over  1400,  550  balloU  were 
cast  in  the  SBR  election.  Chief 
Justice  candidate  Peter  Lev  in - 
•on  won  the  position  Debby 
Cohen,    running    unopposed. 


Council  Committee  Ends 
Illegal  Room  Switching 

Forms  of  r(»ommate  switching  that  involve  the  chang- 
ing of  the  number  of  iK)ints  in  a  group  will  be  severely 
i  restricted  in  nw>m  .selections  this  year,  according  to  the 
Student  Council  Housing  Committee  and  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students.  The  CV»mmiitee  also  acted  to  extend  the 
deadline   for  juniors  to  sign   up  for  off -campus  living  to 

May  6. 

The    Student    Housing    Com-* 
mittet^   will    act    to    stop    ,Uegal    P*^rmis.sion 


room  choosing,  called  finag- 
ling." whereby  a  senior  cho<3ses 
a  r(x)m  for  an  underclassman 
The  senior  does  this  by  taking 
a  rcwm  on  his  number  with  an 
underclass  roommate  He  then 
decides  to  live  elsewhere,  leav- 
ing the  underclassman  with  a 
more  d-«^irablo  room  This  en- 
ables the  undercla.ss  groups  to 
select  a  room  prior  to  groups 
with  a  higher  mnnl?er  of  poir.ls 
Leonard  Zi<m,  .\ ssistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Students  nHiuate<l  that 
if  a  senior  trie;,  to  chari>;e  rooms 
with.n  a  few  days  a".er  room 
selection,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
do  so  btH^ause  it  is  assumed  that 
he    IS      finagling  "     If   however. 


Joe     McBride.    L.nairinaii 
the     Housing    Committee,    said 
'  that  if  a  senior  with  an  under- 
'  class  roommate  decides  to  move 
ofT-campus.    the   Housing   Com- 
mittee  will   tell   the   roommate 
that  the  room  will  l)e  forfeited 
to    the    next    highest    senior    or 
■  junior    on    the    waiting    list 
I  Roommate  switching  that  does 
inot    involve    any    changing    of 
points  will  be   permitted  as   in 
the  past    All  other  changes  may 
have  to  wait  until  mid-semester 

of  next  year  ,      ^  a 

The  Committee  has  extended 
the  deadline  for  juniors  to  ap 
won 'the' position  "of  Justfice  in  1  pjy  f„r  off-campus  living  until 

Council  The  race  for  Exec- 1  &ay  6  So  ^«^  «">y  ^Sj^^'T 
utWe  Secretary  was  extremely  |  have  signed  up  for  the  40  avail- 
ctoil  Ed  Koplowitz  winning  able  places  Becau.se  of  the  ex^ 
Selection  by  two  votes  Joan    ten.-'-n.  juniors  will  have    ime 

FUher  rlin  unopposed  for  re-  to  <^-<^^^\Z''l^Z^^\^rlnUi 
coning  secretary.  move  off  and  to  seek  parenui 


Juniors  who  decide 
to    live    off    should    notify    Mrs 
Vivian    White    in    the   Office   of 
the   Dean    of   Students   and   the 
Student  Hous.ng  desk   m   Feld 
tx'rg      The^e   juniors   will   have 
the    chance    to    draw    rooms    in 
ca.se   they    are   unable   to    move 
off      To   date    130   .seniors   have 
decided    to    move   ofT.    although 
the  OfTire  of  the  Dean   of  Stu 
dents  has  received  written  par 
ental  permission  for  only  51 

Every    dormitory    in    North 
will   ha\  ~   two  full   graduate 
residence  counselors  next  year 
One  will    live   in   the  apartment 
downstairs    and    tne    other    will 
live    m    a    suite    on    the    second 
fl(X)r       Dean    of    Students    Ker 
mit  C     Morrissey  said  that   the 
idea  lor  two  residence  counsei 
ors    came    from    the    Environ 
ment  Committee. 


LECTURES 
Gen  U  S:  MorioMn*  M<»orc 
wiK  suMiM«rtx«  tefi%«  •#  l»«r  tm- 
c««tt  vi«w«  en  po^rf  und  crttt- 
citm  and  wif*  rc«4  frem  k«r  own 
works.  Tltttrt4«T.  A^rtl  30,  Gol4- 
fnfi  Avllttortttm. 

S^m«  Xi:  Dr.  J«»h«  T.  Wilton, 
Deputy  Director,  Netionai  Science 
Foundation;  April  29,  1  ♦64.  Win- 
Song  AudftoriuM.  "Science  and 
Government." 

SFEAC:  Mefk  Lene,  former 
New  Yoric  Stote  le«islotor,  Tfcurt- 
d«y,  April  JO,  Olin-Song  Audi- 
torium. 

Prof.  Simon  RewidowicK  Lec- 
ture-—Robbi  Jotepli  Soioveitckik, 
Sundey,  May  10. 


l;ie    same     i:n»->,     '»u     ^n-t    ■ 
cent    fell    that    the    isolation    of 
quadrangles    and     the     lack     of 
opport  jnity  to  eat  m  otlier  dm 
:nn    halls    were    important.  j 

Many  of  the  problems  seemed 
to     center     around     social     life 
Sixty  ttiree    per    cent    felt    that 
lack  of   -.ccess  to  Boston   is   im- 
portant      Sixty  three    pi^r    cent 
also  complained  of  the   lack  of 
a    student    union    building    that 
would    contain    all    student    of-  1 
tices.    the    lKK)kstore.    a    snack  ; 
bar.  and  a  swimming  pool    Sev 
eral     students     suggested     that 
the  snack  bar  tx'  kept  oi>en  af 
ter    II   pm  i 

However,    mo-^^t    students    felt 
the    lack    of    planruni    and    well  i 
attended     social     events     to     be  1 
only  .somewhat  significant,  and  | 
lew   wanted  to  hire  a  full-time  I 
.social    planner      .Also,    few    felt  \ 
that    the    lack    of    dormitory  | 
fraternity   and  unity   as  well  as 
t;.c    lack    of  .social   and   athletic  ' 
events      centered      around      the 
dorm    were    significant 

Fifty  three    jK^r    cent    of    the 
students    pointed    to    thi*   signu* 
irance     of     the     de;M'rsonali/ed 
relations   between    the   students 
and     the     faculty     and     admin-  i 
:strat'on       Many    al.-o    fell    mat  ' 
the   lack   ')f  strict   rule  enforce- 
ment by  students  is  significant, 
though     few     felt    such     inipor 
tap*^-*^     attached     to     strict     en 
foicentenl    by    the    Administra 
-  ;  tion.     According     to     a     memo 
}  from   the  office  of  the    Dean  of 
'students.     The  general   feeling 
li  IS  that    thf   stuH^'pto  eh'>uld   not 
be    expected    to    follow    or    en 
force  rules  which  they   had  no 
part    in    making    and   of   which 
they      disapprove  "       Ten      per 
cent  commented  specifically  on 
the    lark    of    'contact    between 
students    and    faculty"    and    a 
"lack  of  interest  shown  by  fac 
ulty  advisers  in  their  advi.sees.' 
When    askt»d    to    respond    to 
specific    changes,    86    per    cent 
objected    to    the    enforced    21- 
meal      student      contract      and 
seemed    to     prefer    a     l.*)  meal 
contract  go<xi  on  any  five  days 
Sixty-seven    per   cent   felt   that 
the  library  should  remain  open 
after  1 1  to  provide  a  place  for 
late  evening  study, 
per    cent    felt    that 
liv'.ng    should 


enls  indicated  they  wanted 
chang»-s  in  [)ariefal  rules,  gen- 
erally the  riMTioval  of  the  t)[>ef» 
door  rule  A  few  wanted  to 
extend  open  hou>e  to  week- 
days, however  About  r>0  per 
cent  s<*emtHl  to  Ix*  lO  favor  of 
four  cou  se  load  S  o  m  e  also 
indicated  favor  of  som«'  sort  of 
trimester  plan  They  felt  that 
fewer  courses  would  reduce 
the  "pressure  and  tension  due 
to  academic  overburden,"  pre- 
vent "overwork"  and  allow 
more  time  for  social  life  and 
involvement 


Sachar  Leaves 
Hiatt  Program, 
Heads  Center 

Dr.  Howard  M  Sachar.  di- 
rector of  Brandeis  University's 
Jacob  Hiatt  Institute  in  Israel 
and  au**"»or  .»f  ;»  n«»vv  h.w^i'  /^o.i- 
ing  with  the  history  of  Israel, 
has  been  app<;inted  acting  di- 
rector of  Brandeis'  r*hilip  W. 
i.own  Center  for  Contem^K)- 
rary  Jewish  .Studies,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Dean 
Harold  Weisberg  of  the  Clradu- 
ate  School 

Dr  .Sachar's  1  e  a  v  e  of  at>- 
st-nce  from  Jerusaieivi  follows 
the  publicat  lor!  of  his  latest 
book  From  the-  F.nds  of  the 
Earth:  The  Peoples  ol  Israel. 
This  ix>ok  contains  information 
never  iK'fore  published  aljout 
the  state  of  Israel  including  a 
chaot^T  on  n->t^  La'.'OP.  2f7s;r, 
an  incident  in  the  mid  I950'i 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Israeli  Defen.se  Minister  Pin- 
has  La  von 

Although  Dr  Sachar  will  not 
l>e  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
coming  academic  year,  he  will 
continue  his  responsibility  for 
the  Hiatt  Program,  and  will  re- 
turn to  Israel  lK>th  in  June  and 
Deceml>er  to  supervise  its  op- 
eration. 

Dr  Norman  Greenwald,  who 
has  l>een  teaching  in  the  De- 
partments of  Politics  and  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  at 
B^ariuirio,  itaS  acccp{«-u  an  m- 
terim  appointment  as  a.ssociate 
Eighty-five  |  director   of   t"no   Hiatt    Institute 

ofT-campus  j  for  1964     In  that  capacity.  Dr. 

be    extended    to  i  Greenwald  will  be  responsible 


all     except     freshmen       Sixty    '  for   the   program's   daily   activ 
«cvea  pvr  ccni  of  the  respond    itics  in  Jerusalem. 
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Martin  Fossler  '65 


Richord  We»9berg  '65 

Stephen  Horns  '65 
Donoki  Sochs  '66 


fieri  Gilfix    65 
Pete  We»r»er  '66 


Civcwiet 

Michoel  Moscovich 


Richord  Du  Bou  '66 

Art  EdW99 

Foul  Solmon  *66 

Joy  Londsmon 


Staff:  Borry  AjKJel'non,  Vicki  Cohn,  Jtjel  Docffler  Bruce  F'*«g»ef,  Joel  Gok^- 
berg,  Steve  Goldstein,  Std  Gt>luh,  «ot>eil  Lern>CRi,  A»cki  Monde,  Barry  Pomer- 
onti'  Anut;  kcsmori,  Joel  Kobin,  Hotx-n  Shaw,  Judy  Ihurmon,  Mtke  1  uron, 
Celta    UssQk     Jomci  Vcf>tokj,    Jixly    Yofiot,    koJ-vit   ZucKeftT.an. 


The  Missing  Interviews 

Two  weeks  ago.  Dean  lAH>nard  Zion  and  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  SU]<ients  announced  the  names  of  the  students 
chosen  to  be  assistant  resident  counselors  for  the  11)64-65 
academic  year.  There  were,  according  to  Dean  Zion,  ahnost 
Mxtv  api>licants  for  the  twenty  positions. 

The  qualities  required  of  ^'CK)d  resident  counselors  are 
largely  subjective  and  personal.  These  must  be  evaluated 
c»n  a  jx^rsonal  level — the  administrators  choosing  the  as- 
pistiints  should  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  each 
individual  who  applies. 

I>ean  Zion  did  not  know  every  applicant  prior  to  his 
application-  this  is  to  be  expected  and  is  hardly  something 
to  complai!!  about.  Kut  Dean  Zion  did  not  make  an  effort 
to  interview  every  student  who  applied,  and  this  is  an  in- 
excusable error. 

The  Dean  assumed  that  all  students  interested  in  the 
position  would  take  tF»e  initiative  in  arranging  interviews. 
But  while  the  Dean  was  waiting  to  see  a  sign  of  student 
initiative,  his  secretary  was  informing  several  student* 
who  inquired  atK^ut  their  appointments  that  they  would  be 
notified  by  the  Dean's  office  of  the  date  and  time  of  their 
interview. 

This  "misunderstanding"  is  inexcusable.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  (jualifiiations  of  any  of  the  student.s  chosen, 
we  coFisider  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  l>est  student,s  avail- 
able for  the  iK»sitions  could  have  l>een  chosen  in  this  way. 

The  students  who  applied  for  the  p>osition  of  assisUint 
resident  counselor  volunteer((i  for  what  is  at  times  a  re- 
sf)onsibility  that  is  not  al  all  })leasant.  Some  were  looking 
forward  to  the  extra  financial  aid  it  provi<ies.  They  deserve 
better  treatmeni  and  mme  careful  consideration  than  they 
have  Uh'U  given.  We  ho;>e  this  unhappy  experience  is  not 
reiiM^ated  next  spring. 


Guest  Editorial 


Sew  on  the  Campus 


L 


Harry  Golden 


KI>}  IdH  S  \OrK  Th*  folU)anu}  artitlr  is  rvprtnted  by  per- 
mi<(s  I  ri  <  i  iKi    ii>  II    McCnint-  Syiuiuati-  and  ,lu.ry  Golden. 

.Jud^'irij'  fr<.ro  everything  I  read,  sex  is  ram[)ant  <»n  tiie 
roUegr  c.'irniuis.  The  president  of  V'assar  ('^)riege  no  less 
ha-^    told    ihe   giti<      well,    I    don't    know  exactly    whi.t   she 


loio 


ne 


If  i 


11     ..,     ,,.,.T^>,.„     ♦■JU       P»-/.l><.  KK'     ^V>(i    fr>l(? 

,111        111        \\*'1M«4I1        l<ilK.        i     Itil/cAvy.T         .     .  .  .^.        L.V/1V. 

them  It  (an  '.nly   lead  to  madne-;^  a»i(i  a  girl  '^u>;ht  to  keep 
herself  piir»>  foi   her  hiisUtn<l.  That's  what  the  president  of 

V.-is-s.-ir    \A.;,s    t«  lliriK    the    girls   20 

yei.r'-  ;j!'>  40  vear-  ajro  r^nd  f>0  iHTimr'nt  in  sex  intimacies. 
veLrs  HKO  I  tiiink  that  s  what  When  n  KraduntinK  chem- 
the>'  wer»'  t«  11;m^  the  roexis  istry  student  gets  a  higher  sal- 
bark  in  Plr^U)  ?  Lvceum  .  .  ary  on  his  first  job  than  the 
,.,.  ,.  ,,  .  w.  ♦  ♦v,^  professor  who  instructed  hinn, 
Whether  ail  re,K>r..  about  the  I  professor  ha.s  to  con- 
.^xual   rampage  on  the  carr^us  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    teaching    but 

ar^    true    «[^7*_^  ^;X  ,«lt    *'"    publishing    in    «ome   out-of- 
1    can  say  tha     nrx   ^JJ-J^^^J^    the  way  journal  and  competing 

;'     •-'     ^'•Vi''         -/♦^TT.^ti?    constantly    with   his   colleagu^i 
higher  ed-eaUoii.     The   fant^s^    ^^^  ^^^^/     ,  ^^^.^  ^^^   . ,  ^^ 

tic     competition     anwng     ^'^P    ^^r^Dus  r  ^^hles  »  \Mcch3n»V 

there      i  larger      problems, 

nrwre    im^  ortant    problem&    in- 
volved in  higher  education. 

Admittedly,  marry  of  these 
problem.^,  sex  included,  spring 
When  students  worry  about  ^p  becau3*e  for  th*»  finrt  time  in 
marks  instead  of  reveling  in  ^^e  history  of  the  world  one 
their  «ti»^ies;  when  they  fear  .jcKiety  has  decided  to  educate 
co'lege  entrance  board  tests  ^^very  last  !dng]e  child.  Viewed 
instead  of  wondering  what  ,„  ^Yte  perspective  of  mass  edu- 
they  will  be  when  uhey  grow  cation,  many  of  these  problems 
up;  when  parents  push  their  g^c  not  all  that  serious  But 
youngsters  to  contribute  to  the  ^,p  ought  to  try  to  bring  them 
family  prestige;  when  the  final  under  control, 
worry  arrives  that  borders  on 
she^r  madness — whether  to  ap- 
ply to  one  special  college  or 
send  that  application  to  every 
college  in  the  country;  and 
when  all  of  these  attitudes, 
pressures  and  phenomena  arc 
epidemic,  then  1  say  I  cannot 
really  worry  about  girls  and 
boys  who  may  or  ooay  not  ex- 


mission  is  bound  to  do  more 
harm  than  all  the  wild  parties 
they  will  ever  atter>d. 

•  •  •« 
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'All  Deliberate  Speed' 


AM  2t,  19M 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page   Three 


When  the  Board  of  Trustees  reached  lis 
^'decision"  late  last  month  there  seemed  to  be 
a  tacit  understanding  that  the  environment 
committee  would  report  out  a  recommendation 
on  the  "open  door  policy"  to  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  faculty  by  April  20.  This  was 
set  as  a  target  date  so  that  students  could  have 
time  to  decide  about  housing  ncjit  year,  about 
the  possibilities  fbr  transferring,  and  so  that 
-would-be  entering  freshman  could  confirm 
their  plans. 

The  environment  committee  completed  its 
recommendation  on  April  16.  It  is  keeping  it 
secret  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  work  of  the 
Ad  Committee.  The  Ad  Committee  met  last 
Wednesday  and  will  nK?et  again  tomorrow. 
Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C.  Morrissey,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  said  that  it  will  "hope- 
fully" but  not  necessarily  reach  a  decision  this 


week  and  promisfnl  "no  inordinate  delay."  Af- 
ter the  Ad  Committee  makes  the  recommenda- 
tion, it  goes  to  the  president  who  must  "seri- 
ously consider"  it. 

But  while  this  "due  process"  is  going  on, 
huiKireds  suffer  because  of  ignorance.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  committee,  out  of  reflect  for  the 
community  that  it  serves,  to  reach  a  decisioB  so 
that  students  can  make  their  plans  for  the  next 
year. 

We  urge  the  Administration  ta>  lift  the 
secrecy  and  mystery  that  has  pervaded  the 
whole  parietal  incident  so  that  people  can  iiv- 
terpret  the  decisions  of  the  Ad  Comnuttee  and 
the  President.  We  urge  that  the  Committee 
exercise  all  possible  haste  consistent  with 
reasonable  deliberation  in  reporting  a  recoM- 
mendation.  Failure  to  do  so  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  studrit  union. 


Theory  and  Practice 


Comment  is  long  overdue  on  the  student 
council  housing  plan. 

The  devi.sors  of  the  plan  believed  *hnt  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  tlie  lack  of  social 
spirit  on  campus  was  a  disagreeable  re.si 
dential  structure.  Further,  they  thought  that 
the  way  to  revive  such  a  spirit  is  to  make  the 
dorm  the  center  of  social  and  political  life.  By 
pressuring  people  to  live  in  groups,  they  could 
get  friends  to  live  together.  Presumably,  if 
friends  live  together  they  could  construct  a 
social  life  to  their  satisfacticNQ  more  easily  than 
they  could  living  separately. 

In  theory  this  plan  is  relatively  satisfactory. 
The    housing    committee    is    right    in    t>elieving 

that  the  present  resident  structure  is  unsatis- 
factory. Whether  the  plan  wiT  improve  mat- 
ters only  tin^  can  tell.  It's  certainly  worth  a 
try. 

But  the  application  of  the  housing  plan  has 
raised  numerous  student  objections.  First,  the 
plan  was  presented  in  an  undemocratic  man- 
ner. Council  should  have  taken  steps  to  edu- 
cate the  students  on  the  advisability  of  the 
group  living  plan.  It  should  have  sought  stu- 
dent cwir.ments,  recommendations,  and  consent 
before  presenting  the  plan  to  the  administration. 
And  it  should  also  have  allowed  more  time  for 
students  to  adjust  to  the  new   set  up 

Further,  the  bousing  committee  seems  to  have 
made  a  serious  false  assumption.  They  seem  to 

feel  that  group  living  is  good  per  se.  While 
group  li\ing  has  many  advantiiges,  it  is  not 
suitable  for   many,  perhaps  a   majority,  of  our 


students  The  privacy  and  quiet  necessary  for 
efficient  work  for  many  people  is  difficult  to  get 
in  a  group  For  this  reason,  the  council  should 
have  set  aside  more  rooms,  in  each  men's  dorm 
for  non-group  living.  That  the  Castie  and 
Schwartz  will  be  organized  without  provision 
for  group  living  is  evidence  that  many  women 
have  already  refused  to  live  in  groups. 

Criticism  is  also  warranted  in  the  handling 
of  incoming  freshmen  North  quad  is  set  uo  so 
that  it  will  have  primarily  freshmen,  juniors 
and  seniors,  without  sophomores.  In  order  to 
achieve  true  integration,  freshmen  should  have 
been  allow«»d  to  live  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  in  F^st  quad,  thus  relieving  some  of  the 
pressure  from  North. 

Finally,  the  housing  committee  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Dean  of  Students  are  changing  rules 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  procedure  for 
juniors  to  apply  for  ofif-campus  places  was 
changed  at  least  twice.  Rules  applying  to  room 
and  roommate  changes,  designed  to  prevent 
seniors  from  choosing  rooms  for  underclass- 
men, were  put  into  effect  on  Tlursday,  the  day 
before  the  groups  signed  up,  without  warning. 
While  we  agree  that  seniors  acting  in  this 
manner  arc  unfair  to  other  underclassnien,  still 
w»*  fear  Uial  U»e  appliciilioti  of  the  new  rule 
will  also  be  unfair  arid  arbitrary,  since  the  way 
it  will  \yf  enforced  is  .still  unclear. 

The  old  conservative  argument  is  that  no  per- 
son IS  omniscient  enough  to  tamper  with  exist- 
ing institutions.  While  in  this  case  tampering 
IS  necessary,  it  is  still  rather  painful. 

We  urge  next  year's  housing  committee  te 
U  arn  from  the  painful  experiences  of  this  year 
in  exercising   its   collective   wisdom. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Time  For  Tlioii{{hl 

It  seems  to  l)e  atxiut  time  we 
di.sgruntltxl  Brandeis  students 
stopfK  d  holhnog  and  started 
thinking,  ttiat  is.  trying  to 
formulate  nlt*<rnriti\'#>  plans  U^ 
ofTer  Dr  Sachar  in  return  for 
his  dropping  the  open  door 
policy  It  should  be  obvu>us  by 
now  that  the  President  w..!  not 
back  down  now.  The  only  pos- 
sibility of  ciiange  depends  on 
our  serious  thinking  and  com- 
mitment to  responsible  action, 
and  this  incuides  bringing  the 
realities  of  the  situation  before 
the  President  and  showing  him 
how  both  hill  and  our  desires 
can  better  be  met 

First  of  all,  let  us  work  from 
the   generally   bccepted   student 
a.nsumption    that    Dr     Sachar's 
main    concern    is    with    public 
opinion    If  this  is  the  case,  we 
cannot    win    him    over    by    in- 
sults or  appeals  to  our  right  to 
privacy,    but    perhaps    we    can 
jrjake    him    8»»e    that    the    farce 
which  is  the  open  door  is  a  far 
worse  smuoge  on  the  Brandeis 
image     than     any     arrvoijnf     t*f 
freedom     If    we    force    him    to 
face    this    squarely,    he    would 
have    to    admit    that    this    new 
law   can   only    be   enforced    by 
elaborate  police  methods  which 
the    University    cannot    afford, 
financially    or    morally;    there- 
fore,   this    is    no    valid    propa- 
ganda move.  On  the  other  hand, 
If  we  promise  in  its  place  ob- 
servance    of     the      previously 
existing    rules,    and     rigorous 
student  action  to  inr   '•e  it,  we 
are  proving  ourselves  to  be  re- 
sponsible members  of  our  own 
community      and      giving     the 
President    a    student    body    to 
brag  about.   We   may   not   like 
the  idea  of  obeying  the  original 
parietal     rules    or    of    student 
policing,  but  if  this  is  what  we 
have    to    pay    for    privacy    it's 
cheap  at  twice  the  price. 

But  let  us  give  Dr.  Sachar 


the    benefit    of    the    doubt,    and 

assume    that    he    is.    at    least    in 

part,  motivated  by  concern  for 
the  emotional  and  psychologi- 
cal welfare  of  his  students  Af- 
ter all.  though  most  of  us  don  t 
like  to  admit  it,  this  right  to 
sexual  experience  and  experi 
mentation  w?  talk  about  is  not 
recognized  by  many,  and  in  any 
event  involves  many  ramifica 
tions  college  students  are  in- 
chned  not  to  lake  into  ac 
count  And  Sachar  may  be,  as 
rrit/»t  of  ovu  parents  are.  in- 
clined to  fear  the  pain  and 
damage  that  is  often  uivoived 
with  premature  sex  more  than 
he  can  appreciate  the  need  for 
freedom  as  ••  condition  of 
growrth  However  much  we  may 
talk  atxjut  the  need  for  privacy 
for  other  than  sexual  activities. 
we  all  know  that  closed  doors 
mean  virtually  unrestricted 
sex;  however  much  we  feel 
that  we  must  be  free  to  grow 
whatever  the  costs,  we  still 
must  admit  that  if  the  above 
assumptions  are  correct.  Dr. 
5=iarh«r  is  acting  ais  sccsr.s  tc 
him  most  right,  and  so  must  be 
not  alienated  but  reasoned 
with. 

The  first  step  in  this  reason- 
ing process  is  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  the  open  door  cannot 
possibly  cut  down  on  psycho- 
logically damaging  sexual 
activity  to  a  degree  significant 
enough  io  warrant  the  de- 
struction of  privacy  Even  if 
enforcement  were  not  impos- 
sible, there  are  too  many  other 
opportunities  —  cars,  apart- 
ments, other  schools,  etc.  —  for 
anyone  to  forego  sex  because 
the  dorm  doors  are  open.  The 
net  result  can  only  be  sending 
people  into  sordid  surroundings 
which  will  intensify  guilt  and 
fear.  TTiis  is  certainly  not  what 
a  paternalistic  administration 
would  want;  if  we  can  make 
them    sec   the    ineviUbilitj   of 


circumvention,  they  should  be 
far  more  receptive  to  any  re- 
sponsible  plans. 

It  is  here,  after  r»'futing  the 
practical  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  open  door,  that  we  as  .stu- 
dents have  a  very  difficult  job 
to  face  —  coming  up  with  a 
feasible  proposal  for  lessening 
the  dangers  •.iivoKt'd  in  closing 
the  doors  and  proving  our- 
selvt^  mature  enough  to  make 
it  work  One  possibility  is 
general  counseling,  involving 
lx»th  regular  counselors  and 
students,  to  make  incoming 
freshmen  especially,  but  also 
the  rest  of  us  pseudo-soph isti- 
cates.  aware  of  the  grave  re- 
.sponsi  bill  ties  that  go  along 
with  the  privilege  of  privacy. 
Or  perhaps  if  intensive  psycho- 
logical coun.seling  were  avail- 
able to  all.  premature  sex 
wouid  not  be  such  a  problem. 
The.v  are  not  finished  plans, 
obviously,  by  tentative  pro- 
posals, the  practical  details  of 
which  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  group  com- 
posed of  siudeut,  fa^iiiUy  (per- 
haps), administrators.  and 
members  of  the  counseling 
staff. 

The  point  is  simply  that 
these  columns  should  be  print- 
ing far  nrwre  seriously  thought- 
out  plans  of  action  snd  far 
fewer  flaming  protests  and  ap- 
peals to  liberal  morality.  As 
long  as  we  are  cor  tent  to  shoot 
off  our  mouths  but  not  to  sit 
down  and  work  out  reasonable 
alternatives.  Dr.  Sachar  is  per- 
fectly right  in  calling  us  chil- 
dren playing  political  games, 
liberties,  we  also  tutor  children. 
We  don't  just  talk  about  civil 
liberties,  we  also  tutor  children, 
collect  money,  register  voten^ 
and  so  on;  let  us  now,  instead 
of  talking  about  our  own  rights, 
prove  ourselves  ready  to  work 
(net  denK>nstrate)  for  them 

B%a  Debkla,  *•? 


View    Thraugh^^^ 
Vhe    Open    MP  o  a  r 


The  great  battle  of  the  Open  Door  once  again  became 
the  focus  of  all  attention  during  Junior  l*areril  Weekend 
as  students,  faculty,  and  administration  met  in  a  round 
table  discussion  on  the  subject  of  parietal  hours.  This  sort 
of  direct  confrontation  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  GOOD 
THING  because  it  is  important  to  **keep  up  the  dialogue 

between  student  and  adminis-  — 

tratioa,"  "to  keep  open  all  course.)  Larry  Goldman,  a 
channels  of  communication,"  graduate  of  Brandeis,  main- 
to  discuss  the  problem  ration-  tained  that  the  students  shoukl 
ally  etc  etc.  Dean  Morrissey  be  allowed  to  work  out  their 
^ke  ior  the  Administration,  own  morality  free  of  univer- 
When  questioned  about  a  let-  sity  control, 
ter  recently  sent  out  to  the  par-  Dr.  Lubasz  of  the  History  de- 
ents  of  Brandeis  University  psrtment  argued  that  the  op- 
students  by  a  certain  College  portunity  to  love  is  essential. 
President,  he  replied  that  it  He  viewed  the  whole  question 
would.  Indeed,  be  in  poor  taste  of  parietal  righU  as  a  problem 
to  discus*  the  actions  of  this  of  the  "university  in  society, 
certain  President  behind  his  that  is.  as  a  problem  of  social 
back,  as  it  were,  since  he  was  mores.  "We  live,"  said  Dr. 
not  present  at  the  Dialogue  Lubasz.  "in  a  puritanical,  nar- 
(which.  as  everybody  knows,  row-minded,  repressive  soci- 
is  a  GOOD  THING).  Dean  Mor-  ety  "  This  being  the  case  the 
rissey  never  said  why  this  Pres-  question  thus  becomes:  Should 
ident  was  not  present  at  the  the  University  play  a  positive 
discussion  (perhaps  he  is  not  role  by  allowing  a  greater  free- 
a  very  good  speaker  and,  quite  ciom  and  tolerance  as  respects 
understandably,  was  too  shy  questions  of  morality,  or 
to  attend).  Dean  Morrissey  should  it  enforce,  and  perpetu- 
also  said  that  the  "use  of  »  ate  the  traditional  attitudes  and 
University  iK^m  is  a  privilege  prejudices  of  society?  Dr.  Lu- 
to  be  used  only  under  certain  basz  warmly  supported  the 
conditions."  He  denied  that  "positive"  conception  of  the 
the  studenU   had   a    "right"    to  University. 

privacy.    "The  University,"  he  I"     addition     to     the     above 

said,  "does  not  have  to  condone  n^entioned   speakers,    Katie 

the    new    Aviiit    G«ide    moral-  ^P't?    ^poke    for    the    students, 

ity."    (Nobody    reminded    Dean  »r\d  Professors  Shore  and  Ber- 

Morrissey    that   the    new    Open  liner    represented    the   Faculty. 

Door   '•egulations  will  turn  the  After  a  question-and-answer 

dormitories  into  a  truly  Avant  period    during     which     parents 

Garde     "Theater     of     the     Ab-  were     allowed     to     have     their 

surd.")  say,     everybody     adjourned    to 

Steve  Mora,  speaking  for  the  Kutz    Hall    where    Dr     Sachar, 

students,     said     that     morality  President   of   Brandeis    Univer- 

can't  be  legislated.     (Of  cour.-.e.  sity,  gave  a  witty  and  altogeth- 

v/hat  he  meant  was  that  moral-  er    delightful    speech     to    both 

ity    should  n't    be    legislated  parents   and   students    alike    on 

since,    as    far    as    I    know,    the  the  subject:  How  Brandei.s  Has 

laws  ol  the  state  of  Ma.ssachu  Pr  >gressed    m    the    Last    Three 
setts  have  quite  a   lot  to  .say  on    Wars 

tlie     subject     oi     .s<-xual      inter-  By     JOKL     DOKKKLKR 


Brandeis  Applications 

Complaints  from  Brandeis  students  about  administrative  heel-dragging  in  the  pro- 
cessing of  medical  school  applications  ;-»eems  to  be  unfounded,  according  to  information 
received  by  The  Justice. 

Questions  were  mailed  to  eleven  medical  schools  by  The  Justice,  and,  althougrh 

only  six  replied,  five  of  these  six  praised  P.randeis   applicatiun   proct?uure».   These   five 

are:  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  t:ollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Jefferson 

Medical    College    of    Philadel-      ;,       ^  ^  ^-  

phia.  New  York  University  *>'  other  undergraduate  col-  geons  also  lauded  Brandeis 
School  of  Medicine,  and  the  i^ges  who  have  established  r€KX>mmendations:  ".  .  .  the  let- 
College  of  Medicine,  Upstate  committees  for  this  purpose."  ters  of  recommendation  for 
Medical  Center  of  the  State  "Your  committee  at  Brandeis  medical  school  application  are 
University  of  New  York  submits   their   letters   in   ample    very  suitable  for  our  needs  and 

Medical  schools  that  did  not   liTr^l'lLiV/LfTJ'^l^Ti^*!*.?^}'^    f?"'?^*"f  ^H!?!!  ^trJ.^^^Y.:.T^}[ 
reply  are:  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege   of    Medicine    of    Yeshiva   .^^     .-     ,  .  y„„- » 
University.  New  York  Medical   ^"^Lu^L^^l^rSZ^ZT.^L. 
College.      Downstate      Medical 


Center  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Med- 
icine, Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  Georgetown  University 
School   of   Medicine 


our  Committee  on  Admissions;  those  of  others.    They  arrive  at 

I  aliould  say  the  average  is  Oc-  a  .suitable  time. 

Of  those  who  replied   favor- 

The   Upstate  Medical  Center  ably,  only   the  New   York  Uni- 

of  the  State  University  of  New  versity  School  of  Medicine  was 

York     stressed     both     the  at   all   critical    of   Brandeis    ap- 

prornptness     of     the     Brandeis  plications     "Brandrii*    preme<i- 

recommendatiotis     as     well     as  ical     student     riH-ommendations 


the    general    excellence    of    the 
Brandeis     student      "The     Uni- 
versity    also     was     prompt     in 
Stanford  University,  the  lone    sending    their     reconunenda- 
dissenter  of  those  who  replied,    tions    and    I    can    think    of    no 
stated,    "Our    experience    with    case    that    was    held    up    in    its 


compare  very  favorably  with 
those  of  oth{*r  .schooJ.s  Al- 
though we  do  ri'ceive  these 
somewhat  later  than  the  rec- 
ommendations of  many  other 
schools.      the      very      excellent 


students    from    Brandeis    is   too    evaluation     procedure    l>ecau-se    quality  and  great  amount  of  in- 
limited    to    permit    generaliza-    of  the  receipt  of  this  form     In 


tions  "  No  Brandeis  students 
applied   to   Stanford   this   year. 

In  support  of  Brandeis  ap- 
plications, Mr.  Joseph  Ceit- 
haml,  Dean  of  Medical  stuue'its 
and  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  for  the  Med- 
ical School  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, replied,  "the  letters  of 
recommendation  of  the  Bian- 
deis  Faculty  Committee  on 
medical  school  recommenda- 
tions compare  most  favorably 
witii  those  from  other  colleges, 
.  .  your  letters  arrived  about 
the  same  t^me  as  most  of  the 
other  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  other  schools" 

Jefferson  Medical  College 
stated  that  recommendations 
of  the  Brandeis  coniiuiltcc 
"compare  favorat)ly   with  those 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  Andetman 


The  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
Marian  Anderson,  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Julian  Bream. 
Nathan  Milstem,  I  Solisti  De 
Zagreb,  Juilliard  String  Quar 
tet.  Byron  Janis,  The  Hague 
Philharnrtonic.  Van  Cliburn, 
Vienna  Boys  Choir,  Leon 
L  o  r  i  n  Hollander.  Budapest 
String  Quartet,  and  Rudolf  Ser- 
kin  are  some  of  the  events  io 
be  included  in  next  year's  Bos- 
ton University  Celebrity  Series 
Any  seven  concerU  are  $14, 
$18  $2.3  or  $28  For  further  de- 
Uili  write  BU  Celebrit>  Series, 
143  Newbury  Street.  Boston  16 

Mahalia  Jackson.  Bob  Dylan. 
Sabicas,  Theodore  Bikel.  Jackie 
Washington,  Chad  Milclit-H 
Trio.  Miriam  Makebi.  Flatt 
and  Scruggs,  New  York  Pro 
Musica.  and  Joan  Bs'-z  form  a 
partial  list  of  entertainers  in 
the  Folklore  Concert  Series  for 
Irst  season  Next  Sea.^)ns  pro- 
gram has  not  tn-en  preparcni  as 
yet.  t>ut  will  l>e  ready  within 
a  few  weeks  Prices  for  any 
seven  concerts  in  tlie  s<'rics  are 
$15  00,  $17  .^0,  and  S2()  Write 
to  Folkio'-*'  C(»ncert  St-nrs.  PC) 
Box  227,  Boston,  for  additional 
information    .    .    . 

The  Theater  Guild  (100 
•p..  ' -t-^,  Street  B'**^*'»'^  '  offers 
for'$40.*$50,*$51).  or  $fi8.  ticket.s 
to  12  productions  -  six  current- 
ly on  Broadway,  six  pre-Broad- 
way  tryouts.  There  are  usually 
four  musicals,  four  dramas,  and 
four  comedies  For  those  people 
who  would  take  advanUge  of 
the  Theater  Guild  but  do  not 
have  time  or  money  to  .see 
twelve  productioiLs,  the  Show 
of  the  Month  Club  (270  Sum 
mer  Street.  Boston  10)  offers 
one  solution.  For  $5  per  year, 
a  member  has  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing choice  tickeLs  in  all 
price  ranges  before  public  sale 

The  Mason  masic  Series  dif- 
fers from  these  in  that  it  is  free, 
but  admission  is  by  Series  Tic- 
ket only  Society  Corelli  (Two 
concerts),  Kranis  Baroque  Trio, 
Hae  Kliger,  and  the  New  York 
Pro  Musica  will  be  included  in 
this  series. 

The  Boston  Pops  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur 


Fiedler,  consists  of  95  Boston 
Symphony  musicians,  and  de- 
votes itself  to  playing  music  for 
all  tastes  Ela^ch  program  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections  — 
light  classics,  serious  music,  and 
popular  selections  Perform- 
ances are  at  8:30  every  night 
(except  Monday),  and  at  3  on 
Sunday  afternoon  Prices  range 
from  $]    (unreserved)   to  $3.50. 

One  Time  Events      .  . 
Tuesday,    April    25 

Van     Dinh.     a     former     Diem 
Advisor.  George   Shcman   Uni- 
versity   Union,    Boston    Univer- 
sity,   8    PM.    free 
Wednesday,   April   29 

Royal    Shakespeare    Tlieatre. 
The     Comedy    of     f.rrom,     2  M) 

PM.   Shubert   Theater 

A  Concert  or  Music  by 
Brahms.  Jordan  Hall.  R  30  PM. 
Free  Trio  in  A  Minor.  Opus 
114.  Sonata  in  U  Minor,  opus 
lOH,  Son  us 
Thursdiy,    April    ."^0 

Royal     Shrtkespeirt^ 
K:nK      I>*'ar.      B      PM. 
I  h(Mtr»'      The     Ct'ciha 
•T.;iO  I'M,  Jordan  Hall, 
15  cents.  Brannis  Motet 


ttieatre. 

ShnlxTt 

.S(K^i»'t  y, 

Stodetits 

Haydn, 


Van  .Slyck 


Singers, 


^Ta«s  in  (]  Major: 
Friday,   May    I 

Silver    l^^if    Ciospel 

Street,  Medford,  8  PM 

Harvard  RadclifTe  Orchejttra, 
Sanders  Theatre,  8  00  PM. 
$1  50  Mendelsshohn,  Fingal's 
Cave;  Faure,  Elegie  for  Vioiin, 
Cello,  and  Orchestra;  Vivaldi. 
Sonates  en  Concert;  Bartok, 
Concert  Version  of  his  Opera 
Bluebeards  Castle,  NY  C  Cen- 
ter   Soloists 

King    Lear,    8    PM,    Shubert 
Theatre. 
S«ti  rday  May  2 

Annual  Fun  Fair,  Interna- 
tional Student  Center,  ?*Z  Gar 
den  Street,  Cambridge,  Noon- 
Midnight,  Free.  Booths,  Food, 
Giftjs.  Student  show  represent- 
ing 25  nationality  groups. 

Comedy  of  Error«,  2:30  PM. 
Shubert  Theatre. 

Benny  Goodman,  Recital, 
Sanders  Theatre,  830  PM; 
Weber,  Martinu,  Brahms,  De- 
bussy. 

MIT    Choral    Society,    Cam- 


TO  ALL  STUDENTS, 
FACULTY,  STAFF 

You  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  an  Honors  Asscni- 
blj  for  the  presentation  of 
prizes  and  awards  on  Tues- 
day,  May  5.   1964. 

The  Assembly  will  be  held 
in  sirsberg  Music  Center, 
and  presentations  trill  begin 
promptly  at  4:tt  p.m. 


addition^  w#»  ar«»  mjii*»  "^leased 
witn  the  students  that  have 
graduated  from  Brandeis  and 
the    caliber    of    their    piv-para- 

Columbia      University      Col 
lege    of     Physicians    and    Sur- 


bridge    Festival     Orchestra, 
Kresge    Auditorium    8:30     PM, 
$2  50.   $3  50,  $5  00,   Verdi  s  Re 
quiem,  only  a  few  seats  left. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  8  30  PM. 
Sunday.  May  3 

Greek  Films.  New  England 
Life  Hail.  Ill  PM.  $1  50  Con- 
cert of  Armenian  Music,  John 
Hancock  Hail.  2.30  PM  lu- 
cludes  the  first  act  of  the  cofriic 
opera  Garinc  by  Choohajian 
and  classical  selections 

Sp«H*tacular  of  Stars.  Boston 
Garden,     7:30     PM,     $l-$5      Al 

Martino^     Vivian      rW»IIa     Chi*^«u» 

Ford   and  Reynolds,  The  Show 
Toppers   and   others 

Dr       Margaret      Mead.     Ford 
Hall  Forum.  Jordan  Hall.  8  PM. 
Free 
Monday.    Mar    4 

King  Lear,  8  PM.  Shubert 
Theater 

Choral     Union     Concert,     BU 
Concert  Hall,  8.30  PM,  Free. 
Tiie«iday.    May    5 

iVfisK  Julie  By  Strindberg. 
Tufts.  4  :'.0  PM.  Free 

Kint*   Ix'ar,  rf  PM 

Cofilinuuij<  F,vent.>     .  . 

r3.>->tnn  Pops.  Symph<my  Hall. 
nightly  ;U  H  'M)  F.xcept  Mon- 
day, $1  $3  .'SO  CO  6- 1492  Opens 
Tuesday.   April   28. 

Nineteenth  Century  Ameri- 
cans e.xiiibil,  Mu.««eiim  of  Fine 
Arts,  through  May.  Washington 
Allston.  Albert  Bierstadt.  Asher 
B  D  u  r  a  n  d.  Thomas  Cole, 
E»^.%lua  Sdliiibiiry  Field,  Mar- 
tin J  Heade.  Fitzhuffh  Lane, 
John   F    Peto 

Military  Miniature*,  repre- 
senting soldiers  of  many  na- 
tions in  authentic  costume,  »id 
MichaeUnge!^,  reproductions  of 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


formation  included  in  the  let- 
ters from  Brandeis  make  the 
delay  involved  of  less  conse- 
quence The  Committee  on 
Admission  feels  that  the  gen- 
eral background  of  informa- 
tion and  quality  of  Brandeis 
students  arc*  clearly    sufK?rior  '* 


lOLANTHE    AND    THE    PKKRS 

Gilbert  snd  Sullivs&n   


^4 


loianthe 


Richard  Welsberg 


^^ 


Mo.nf  Hch<K>l  pro<iuct!on.^  are  WL»rt'»'vh!;t'  largely  ije 
cause  of  the  uientilication  which  the  auoieme  ha.s  with 
the  actors  and  actre^sHes.  In  mu.sicals  eH|HH-ially,  the  hunior- 
ou.-i  and  joyful  atmosphere  is  often  ireate<i  sini[»ly  in  Heeiiijf 
A  friend,  face  heavily  covertni  with  make  up,  cavorting^ 
around  the  .sta^jrc. 

I'his  Was.  in  fact,  the  only 
happy  feature  of  last  year's 
Gilbert  St  Sullivan  Society  per 
formance  of  the  Mikado.  But 
in  loianthe.  this  season's  pro- 
duction, it  was  just  a  part  of 
th?  g*-ncra!  enjoyment  of  the 
evening  The  acting  was  amaz- 
ingly effortless  and  profes 
sionai.  and  the  music  and  s«'t- 
tings  were  excellent;  m  gen 
eral.  the  auditorium  of  the 
Kennedy  Junior  High  Scho<»l 
was  tiiltsl  With  sounds  wlnrli 
Sii  Arthur  and  William 
SchwerK-k  (  vi  t:  S  themseUes) 
would  have  been  overjoyt-d  to 
hear 

The  cast  H-as  univt  rsally 
commendable  Julian  f  Moose  ) 
Millsteio  and  Ethan  Glucl:  in 
the  twin  roles  of  lA>rds  Man- 
torrat  and  Chancellor,  were 
th«»  rhi#»f  ham.s  and  laugh-get- 
ters of  the  evening  Millstcin 
will  long  be  rememoered  for 
his  booming  base  and  strutting 
pace,  Gluck  for  his  wagKmK 
eyebrows,  straw  tiat.  and  twist 

The  romantic  leads.  Dan 
Gruen  and  Ellyn  Berk  provided 


beautiful  voice,  winch  she  i.s^ 
at>i>ve  the  call  of  duty  to  pro- 
vide .several  *.  o  p  i  c  a  1  veraK'S. 
Their  counterparts,  the  male 
chorus  rn  e  m  b  e  r  s.  w«tc  the 
iit.rutting.  self  satisfied.  th<iugli 
admittedly  not  too  mtelli^jent 
i  Now  that  th'-y  want  brains 
in  the  H«ju.s<'  oi'  I^irds,  I  kjuess 
we're  n  o  t  needed  h  e  r  «•  any 
n\orf"  i  p»-er.>  In  t)u  m*  two 
kirt)ui)s.  t)ie  rn.ike  ijp  and  i  os- 
lOiue  work.  ii.iti<llt'l  !,>y  F,ru.i 
Kre'm-n,  My.'tia  hin.tot.,  Dehljy 
WcImt  >in<l  Judith  Ahoi.i.  w,«i 
.it  I'cs  lK>.t.  a.'id  it.>  b«  .^ 
cellefit 

Barl)ara  Dunn  in 
role.  Harry  Payne  a.s 
ChanceIKu  -^nd  I«inct 
I'rivate  Willis,  ea'^h  j^ave  a  tine 
p«'rformance  Michael  ReifT. 
conducting  the  entire  musical 
.section  of  the  show,  did  an  ex- 
cellent joo  which  brought  forth 
the  result  of  ^n  almost  perfect 
coordination  l>elween  orches- 
tra and  actors  E'aine  Compa- 
rone  (musical  director),  Ijcon- 
ard  I'aoletti  (set  designer),  and 


'.   w»  a.>  ex- 
ilic    title 
the    Lord 
Kl  ass   as 


several  lovely  duets,  and  many    Ogvjd    White    (lighting),    were 
laughs  of  thei'-  own     Gruen,  a    ^^e  "t>ohind  the  scenes'   forces 


freshman,  will,  we  hope,  be  in 
G  «t  S  his  next  three  years  as 
well.  Miss  BerK  fulfilled  the 
role  o(  the  fickle  but  basically 
faithful,  fiancee  with  a  great 
deal  of  charm. 

Hilariett.<«  Fairies 
The    fairies     featuring    their 


instrumental  in  the  tinal  prod- 
uct. Andrea  Car.m  was  the 
producer 

In  Gill^ert  &  SuH'van  rborvs, 
everything  turn.s  out  to  be  for 
the  best  in  this  "b*'st  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds "  Everyone  geta 
married,  everyone  is  happy,  all 


Queen,  Susan  itussian,  and  El-  troubles  disappear  Warren 
irii  Gould.  Judith  Zwcrdling  BLiekstot.e  and  the  G  &  S  So- 
and  Flora  Ho.  were  just  non-  ciety  participated  in  this  spirit 
fairy  like  enough  to  make  them  of  happiness,  and  tlie  result  was 
hilarious.    Mi&s  Russian   haji  a   a  happy  one. 


Pogc  Four 


THE     JUSTICE 


A^  2t«  IM4 


at.  1M4 


TNI     JUSTICE 


Paoe  F>v» 


Flight  Into  Delinqueney 


EDITOR'S  NOTE    Dan  Murrow  U  a  ttudent  at  the  Florence  Heller  School  and  has  served 
with  the  Youth  Board  in  New  York  City. 

By  DAN  MURROW 

Is  Juvenile  delinquency  a  social  malady  of  Krownup«  manifesting  itself  in  our 
younK,  or  is  the  fate  of  some  of  our  youth  inescapably  carried  by  life's  swift  current  to 
delinquent   l>ehavior? 


Book  ioviow 


Sex  and  the  College  Girl 


JiMfly  Thurmon 


Sex  and  the  College  Girl,  by  Gael  Greene.  Dial  Press,  14.95. 
.    ,    ,      .     ^  The  theme  is  Sex,  the  subject  is  the  College  Girl,  and 


crowdeiT:tr:."^.^rararwTo;e"niKhT  i;.to"  d^^^^^^^^^^^  .     "book  th  t  ^        ^her  a  cheap  expose.  ,K.r  a  tiresome  moral 

Thev  are  part  ot   the  26  miinon  youih  wiio  will  be  entering  the  labor  market  in  tirade.  Miss  (.re« 

•^  *    __        ....  — r\iilv   a   «pviial  atti 


the  1960'k  Of  these-  23  million, 
t)ne  third  will  not  have  com- 
pleted high  school,  2>^  million 
won't  even  have  eompleled 
prade  .school  This  total  of  1  ^/z 
imllion  will  hv  under  txiucated 
and  undertruined  at  a  time 
w  h  «•  II  automation  will  make 
€xliiut  the  i.iany  unskilled  jobs 
they     wt)uld     lUTnially     qualify 

What    d(>"s    th<>    present    hokl 
f..i    \h^■\^\^'    Wliat  can  the  future 

pi(iinist 


( 


\  nut  h 


t'lO    singular 
pi  1  't(\   \  alues 


a:  r 

N      (I       cut 

;,  i'..       our      instiUitions, 

ui  iiU     Ihey  nujsl  car- 

we   must   eventually 

How    prepared    arc    Ihcy 


iial   \Mirk  v»ppor 
,,p»u   to   thoiii"' 


iiilu  titer 
and  >>«  1 
our  way 
ry  what 
drop.    -- 

tc  assume  full  reins  of  a  society 
whose  economic  and  it  rhno- 
loKical  ^»rowth  has  left  null  ions 
<)(  it-;  iiu-mhors  vocat'onally 
i,,,d  .  J;irat!oc.allv  lan^.  •'  What 
(•.ill  iIh  y  (io,  \v  ' 
tunities   \A  li'    l« 

Th<>sc  arc  jomr  «)f  the  (jucs- 
tions  tii;it  a'r  h«  uig  askod  hy 
j:(.\  «  I  liiiiriil.  official.-,  or^aniza- 
tH.t>v  ;,tui  individ'iuls  directly 
c<'tu  «  riK  VI  <.\  ilh  N outh 
What  Is  Juvenil«*  Delinquency? 
Technically  it  mrans  the  ap 
prehcnsif)n  and  adiudication  of 
n  youth  involvod  :n  violatinji  a 
]^w  or  ordinance  Socially,  its 
meaning  is  more  complicated, 
jx-rhap^  nH)re  rehvant  to  t  h  e 
endemic  r^ture  of  the  prob- 
lem 

In  m(>st  ra^ev  dclincpicncy  is 
impulsive,  irrational  and  emo- 
tionally fufJed  It  generally  r«-- 
flt'Cts  the  iriniT  p.'\<hi(  tliniaU- 
of  the  \outh  and  nurrors  ih«- 
mounting  layt  rs  of  conflict  and 
confusK'n  w  ri  i  (  h  be.Mt  him 
Some  of  h!s  <-onflicts  and  prob 
lems  arc  natural  and  inhorited, 
«.rnt>rs    .iit     ort;f:c!:'!     «  f  d     un- 

JXiS*  tl 

Naluriii    and    Artificial 

Thr  f'.aturjil  prol.Uins  in\<.)lve 
finding  his  identity  Who  is  he' 
W'hiit  is  h<  '  Is  ru  of  \aiu»-  io 
himsrlf.  to  othrrs"  How  is  his 
engaginwnt  uitli  peopk''  Can 
lu  cxix  ri»ru«  thi  f(<d-bark  of 
htv  vv..rth,  h\<  d«-pth,  his  pur- 
p<>s»>'  Can  h«-  t.nd  adults  who  «• 
livos  hKi\r  nuaning  tc  him  and 
whom  h<^  can  ♦•mulatr  during 
fus  dr\«loping  \ cars'*  Will  he 
find  in  h  i  s  «  ri\  ironmrnt  t  h  e 
love  which  tu  needs  if  he  is  to 
grew'' 

The  artifi'  lal  f  robhms  stem 
from  th*  l..<;il  t<.  the  interna- 
tional pu'tur*  Cnir  youth  are 
iK.rn  into  a  world  which  rt - 
quires  them  to  take  sides  lyc- 
tween  ih*-  Fast  and  the  West. 
Catholic  and  Jtw.  White  and 
Negro  If  they  don  t  support 
c>ne  and  oppose  the  o  t  ii  c  r 
they  re  not  "in  "  If  they  take 
the  conscience  drectcd  road, 
they  feel  alone  and  outside 
They  are  ind(>(  tr  inatv  d  with 
pubtlc  small  d«>s<  s  of  a  philovo- 
phy  t)f  division  To  subscritK' 
to  divisu>ri  i«;  t«i  f  o  .s  t  ♦  r  a  di- 
vided human  cor,.aiunity .  one 
which  set.t  th,e  stage  for  the 
little    ar.c.    tug    wars  w  a  r  s 

which  kH'Come  manifest  when 
a  Negro  family  moves  into  a 
white  neighbi.rhcKKi.  or  when 
c-ne  nation  s  propaganoa  againsv 
another  finally  erupts  into  open 
conflict 

(;rown  up  Reality 
The  myth  of  it.c  good  guy 
versus  th«-  bad  guy  ;s  a  piac- 
tu:ng  .-♦■ality  m  our  grow  n  up 
srK  i»ty  Such  i  philosopyiy  of 
living  priA  ides  little  breathing 
r<K)m  for  ovir  Judeo-Chnstian 
ft  hies  <  )ur  y(<uth  look  to  the 
grown-up  world  for  nKKiels  to 
live  bv.  examples  to  guide  them 
and  values  to  i.>t  lieve  in. 

Some  >ears  ago  when  I 
worked  witii  teen  age  gangs  in 
New  York  City.  I  recall  several 


What  Are  Most 
Deliquents   Like? 

Most  delinquents  are  like 
n on  delinquents.  They  need 
love,  recognition  and  oppor- 
tunities to  grow,  develop  and 
contribute  to  what  they  believe 
iri  and  belong  to.  Many  de- 
linquents use  .society  the  way 
some  artists  use  the  canvas  — 
to  communicate  strong  feelings 
through  their  behavior  to  the 
genctall/cd  community.  The 
dclimiut  nt  more  often  than  not 
commuimat.  s  tlsat  h(  "s  living, 
l)Ut  he  '^  not  idiv  e  He  s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lommunitv.  Init  not 
an  integral  p  a  r  t  of  it  If  he 
a(hM\rv  \r.  school  (and  many 
of  Iherii  do  U:)t).  it's  lujt  a  coii- 
tril)uti(!n,  but  an  exercise.  In 
tlie  liundreds  of  teen  age  gang 
iiu  tubers  interviewed  in  New 
York  City,  the  most  common 
(omplamt  and  partial  cxpla- 
n.itioii  for  tlelinqucr.cy  was, 
■'There  is  nothirig  to  d</ 

Ih.eir  i  m  n  :',  t  ;  e  n  c  e  to  be- 
come useful  to  the  ctimmunity 
through  doing  is  little  recog- 
nized or  acted  ui)on,  which 
turns  some  of  t  h  e  m  to  gangs 
wheie  their  Contribution  is  re 
teived  and  their  sen^e  of  im- 
portance is  verified  When  they 
are  IN  with  the  fighting  gang, 
they  arc  on  the  OUTS  with  so- 
ciety Again  it  is  either-or  — 
which  side  are  you  on? 

All  yt»ung  people  have  to  be 
part  of  and  give  to  .something. 
They  wouldn't  choose  a  fight- 
ing gang  if  s'K'iety  fought  feir 
Ihem.  that  is.  fought  for  their 
right  tc  l>e  contributing,  valu- 
al)le   memt>ers 

It  IS  true  that  many  youth 
are  untrained,  unskilled  and 
inexperienced.     t)ut     this    tran- 


reene  doesn't  pretend  that  what  is  essentially 

only  a  sexual  attitude  cheek  is 

prenticeship  training  programs  either  conclusive  or  scientific,  need  and  the  dennand  for  a  lib- 
run  by  labor  unions  and  man-  she  has  approached  the  topic  eralization  of  policies.  But  the 
agement  should  be  stepped  up.  as  a  journalist  and  the  finished  Midwcsterncr,  like  her  South- 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  expanded  product  is  an  honest,  respon-  em  neighbor,  is  concerned 
need  of  this  training  for  quali-    sible,    and    fairly    accurate    re-  frankly,    and    primarily,    with 

porting  job. 

this  college  girl  and 


1 


dealt  with  l)y  incubating  them 
during  their  mid  to  late  teens 
The  American  P'riends  Service 
Committee  sponsored  programs 
in  San  r'r-inci.sto  and  in  New 
York  City  which  invob.cd  hun- 
dreds of  dt'linquents  a  n  d  dc- 
bncjuency  p  r  o  n  e  youths  in 
working  as  \olunt»-ers.  painting 
and  plastering  ui  everything 
from  slum  apartments  to  nurs- 
ing homes  This  volunteer  work 
e.  a  r  n  e  d  these  \oung  people 
much  recognition  and  a  grf)v 
mg  scn.M-  of  Ixing  of  value  to 
others 

Some  Thoujfhts  on  the  Problrm 
I)elin(]uency  is  a  b«havie)ral 
language,  the  acts  arc  its  words 
acts  that  are  not  designed  to 
damage  societies'  dcKjrs,  but  to 
force  them  op<*n  This  defiant 
l>eh«ivior  is  essentially  a  dem- 
onstration   of    the    youths'    ca- 


fied  youth,  on  a  non-discrimi- 
natory basis  Schools,  Churches 
and  Community  Centers  can 
intensify  their  cultural  and  rec- 
reational programs,  especially 
during  the  evenings  when  many 
youth  ar.'  idle  and  energy-full 
T'crhaps  government  funds  can 
SI  pplcment  such  programs 

Volunteer  programs  should 
b«>  initiated  by  such  organi/a- 
iions.  involving  youth  labor  in 
the  maintenance  and  service  of 
Comr^iunity  facilities  s  u  c  li  as 
parks,  hospitals  and  the  lik(^ 
A  piogijim  of  thi.^  St  «>pe  ran 
develop  into  a  miniature  do- 
nu'stic  peace  corps,  operating 
for  and  from  a  local  conunu- 
nity, 

A  less  commonly  offered  pro- 
posal is  the  lowering  of  the 
voting  age  to  18  years.  In  view 
of  the  growing  youth  popula- 
tion in  this  country,  it  would 
seem  that  their  varyir>g  needs 
and  interests  w  o  u  1  d  best  be 
.served  if  their  political  weight 
were  used  to  back  enlightened 
programs  for  youth  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  by  politi- 
cally involving  a  larger  per- 
centage of  our  youth  in  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  affairs 
of  the  nation  we  W(  uld  in-  fos- 
tering a  greater  .sense  of  civic 
responsibility  and  thus  rein- 
forcing their  role  and  stake  in 
tht    future 

Symptom  of  Sorifty 

If  we  look  back  in  order 
to  interpret  the  communua 
tive  meaning  of  delinquency, 
we  are  soon  persuaded  that  this 
deviant  b«'havior  is  a  symptom 
of  a  malfunctioning  society, 
ralhei  than  an  independent 
product  of  our  youth  It  would 
.set.;.,  therefore,  that  an  over- 
all, national  effort  stuiuld  be 
m  a  d  e  to  open  w:dc  .societies' 
doors  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional opportunities,  and  to 
provide  our  young  with  «>utlets 
ifor  creative  community  in- 
volve'ment  and  service,  t  h  u  s 
making  them  active  partners  in 
our   community    life. 


Who  )s  , 

what  is  she  doing?  Clearly 
there  is  no  standard  model  and 
no  fixeel  standard  of  behavior. 
But  from  six  hundred  inter- 
views with  students  from  one 
hundred  schools  (including 
Brandeis),  a  pattern  of  .sorts 
i)egins  to  emerge. 

Th.c  college  girl  is  "preoccu- 
pied" with  sex  She  is  reexam- 
ining her  values  and  is  crit- 
ical of  i)oth  the  pr!iiciF)les  of 
her  parents  and  the  codecs  of 
JH-r  contcmpoi  ai  les.  But  s.ic 
IS  slow  to  condemn:  ovcr- 
vvhelmiiu',!y  she  belu  ves  that 
'•sexual  lHh;ivi»)r  is  .something 
you    have    to    decide    for    yuur- 

.self  " 

Her  attitudes  are  in  a  large 
part  dependent  on  her  atmos- 
phere: they  t>ecome  uenuuca- 
te<l  along  geographical  and 
ethnic  boundary  lines.  The 
South  maintains  vestigt  s  of  its 
"m  a  g  n  o  1  i  a  mystique  "  The 
Southern  girl  is  still  committed 
to  the  legend  of  Southern  wom- 
anhood, and  she  is  less  apt  to 
compete  intellectually  with  the 
boys  in  her  class  than  is  her 
Yankee  counterpart.  She  may 
relM'l  against  traditional  dic- 
Uites  of  chastity  but  she  may 
never  transgress  against  discre- 
tion 

In  the  West  living  is  infor- 
mal and  sex  is  correspondingly 
casual  the  beach  society  breeds 
Its  own  peculiar  sex  ethic  — 
Pacific  hedonism.  "The  out- 
doors all  vear  round  offers  op- 
portunity that  is  only  .seasonal 
back  East,  '  explains  a  profes- 
.sor  at  Stanford,  one  of  several 
faculty  members  interviewed 
It.  tiic  book. 

In  the  Midwest,  provincial- 
ism and  con.servatism  still  pre- 
scribe sexual  convictions  but 
there  are  indications  of  change 
The  size  of  the  state  univer- 
sities make  aniinymity  and  its 
corr;  rponding  fret-^loio  avail- 
able and  attractive,  and  admin- 
istrations   are    recognizing    the 


Mary  McCarthy 


Alas,  Poor  Shak 


espeare 


.David  Kamen 


Mary  McCarthy,  ncAed  author,  critic,  and  enfant  ter- 

pacity   to  act    Their   acts   are    rible  jrrown  up,  sjxike  at  r,eifer  la:>t  Thursday  and  demon- 
l>asicaiiv  reactions  to  what  thf.y    ..,;,^|^^.^j  ^„   uhVi^ypy    fac*   ftbout   Hrandeis   lecturers — that 

often,    the    more   famous    the    si)eaker   is,    the    worse   the 

lecture  is. 

The  fault  Is  not  entirely  that  of  the  speakers— tinder 


feel  l.^  tile  closed  door  policy  of 
society  again.st  iheir  age  group. 

c  )ur  youth  needs  to  be  in, and 
to  replace  then  vaccum  status 
with   creative  roles. 

Ar«^  tlH-re  wa>s  in  which  the 
encigy  and  vast  potential  of 
our  young  people*  can  l)e  de- 
ve  iopt'd  and  integrated  into  the 
main  stream  cjf  the  cc>mmu- 
nity''  It  would  seem  that  the 
.nagnilude  and  complexity  of 
the  problem  can  W'  amelio- 
rated,   but    it    would    require    a 


the  "^resent  system,  a  IcH'turrr 
IS  paid  b)T  w'ricj  ne  i*».  rather 
than  for  how  long  he  will 
speak,  or  for  how  much  pre>pa- 
ration  he'll  put  into  the  speech. 
Since  he  knows  he  s  getting 
paid  for  his  name,  rather  than 
for  what  he  says,  the  tempta- 
tion   is   not    to   speak    tcx)    long. 


multi  pronged    apprcjach,    prin-    yp^j  ^lot  to  prepare  tcK)  well, 
cipally    involving    government,    temptation  Mi.ss  McCarthy  sue 

com-   cumbed  to  last  Thursday. 


industrv.    labor    unions. 


munity    organizations    and    our 
.«:chool  system. 

Eduration   Forrmosi 

F^irst  and  foremost  our  youth 
need  to  Ix^  educated  Be'<"au«tf' 
of  our  growing  need  for  skilled 
labor,  B  high  school  education 
wc>iild  seem  to  be  a  minimum. 
Those  who  for  various  rea.sons 
drop  out  cif  High  School  should 
hii^ve  available  to  them  an  alter- 


She  began  .solidly  enough, 
criticizing  the  recent  work  on 
Shake-speare  that  looks  for 
meaning  in  the  plays'  "latent 
content,"    that    a 


ticism  of  Jan  Kott,  a  young 
Pole  whose  work  hasnT  bcH'n 
translated  into  English  Kott, 
the  only  person  in  the  last  25 
years  to  take  Shakespeare  se- 
riously," does  not  p:ck  at  words 
but  interprets  the  plays  grand 
design  in  light  of  the  twentieth 
century.  As  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean, I»e  is  especially  concerned 
with  relations  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  state  Tt«us, 
for  him.  some  of  the  chronicle 
plays  are  best  .•seen  as  the  ex- 
ploration of  faacist-type  gov- 
ernments.   But    it   is   his   inter- 


marriage. A  survey  at  one 
.school  revealed  that  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  freshmen  ad- 
mitted that  marriage  was  the 
motive  of  their  college  educa- 
tion. 

The  East,  urban,  liberal,  sub- 
jccted  to  the  influences  of  in- 
tellectualism,  feminism,  and 
the  avant  garde  movement,  has 
prcKiucecI  a  strange  liraiid  of 
•semi  -  groomed  worldliness  " 
The  predominant  attitude*  is 
'intellectualized  sexual  frce- 
d(nn."  Where  competition  on 
a  secondary  sehoul  level  for  ad- 
mission to  college  is  strong, 
the  coed  is  not  likely  to  hide 
her  intellectual  potential  or  ad- 
mit to  masculine  superioiity. 
A  Brandeis  girl  is  quoted  as 
protesting,  "We're  brc^d  to  ue 
breeders  -  but  we  re  educated 
lo   be  anything  else." 

Miss  Greenes  geographical 
profile  cannot  do  more  than 
generalize  attitudes.  It  adds 
liUle  positive  value  to  the  doc- 
umentary; she  docs  much  bet- 
ter when  she  notes,  "Each, 
school  has  its  own  culture, 
which  students  transmit  to 
each  other,  and  sexual  atti- 
tudes are  part  of  that  culture." 

Idealistic  Sex 

If  idealistic  concerns  affect 
the  college  ijirl's  attitude'  tc;- 
ward  sex  —  rebellion  against 
the  established  order,  a  spirit 
of  exjx^rimentation.  intellectu- 
al permissiveness  emotional 
factors  play  an  equally  imt>i)r- 
tant  role:  loneliness,  insecur- 
ity, the  desire  to  be  popular, 
the  drive   toward  domesticity. 

Love  becomes  the  hrst  di- 
mension of  the  college  girl's 
existence,  and  sex  with  love 
the  first  commandment  of  the 
"new  morality."  It  is  a  way  of 
finding  her  identity,  of  grow- 
ing up.  Being  "committed  "  is 
as  much  a  part  of  going  to  col- 
lege as  attending  clas.ses  Per- 
ceptively, Miss  Cireene  note«, 
"Ne^eHiing  love,  needing  to  oe 
needed,  needing  to  l>v  aclmire>d 
for  herself  alone  (as  compared 
to  the  male's  nccxl  to  be  ad- 
mired fo'-  his  abilities  and 
acts)  she  :.  e  t  t  I  e  s  for  love- 
making   ' 

And  then  there  is  the  inev- 
itatile  issue  of  chas'tity.  It  is 
tied  up  clo.sely  with  the  side 
issues  of  sexual  hype)erisy  and 
promiscuity,  with  the  emotion- 
al implications  of  b«Mng  a  vir- 
gin or  not  being  a  virgin,  with 
religious  t>eliefs  and  sociolog- 
ical taboos. 

Virginity  as  an  institution 
must  contend  with  the  campus 
empha.ses  on  individuality  and 
experimentation,  the  influence 
of  romantic  literature  (John 
Donne  to  D  H  Lawrence),  the 
climate  of  free  exchange  cre- 
ati-d  by  the  community  confes- 
sions— those  midnight  markets 
of  expe'iience.  misconception, 
rationalization,  decision. 
Why  Not? 

In  the  other  corner  are  the 
traditional  "fears",  pregnancy, 
public  opinion,  lo.ss  of  respect, 
exploitation,  frigidity,  growinK 
up  too  fast.  "Morality."  Miss 
Greene  concedes,  "has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  sex,  but  the 
word  morality  is  avoided 


^1  i^«i  r>, 


ov  1  *•  - 


articulate  gang  leaders  refus-  native  work  training  program, 
mg  to  make  peac^  with  a  rival  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
gang     They    opposed    trusting    nejw    in    Congrerw    regarding    a 


imagery,  and  counts  word-fre- 
quencies This  type  of  criticism, 
more  appropriate  to  p  o  e  t  ■  y 
than  to  drama  (if  it  is  appro- 
priate to  anything)  will  prob- 
ably increase  in  the  next  gen- 
eration because,  in  an  age  con- 
cerned with  critical  objectivity 
it   seems  objective    (since   it   is 


plays'    "latent   ernments.    But   it   is   his   >nt^r-    Qn   many  campuses  girls  don't 
nalyzes   meta-    pretation  of  Hamlet  that  makes    j^j^^    ^^    ^   caught    with    their 
r*>.ri irrpnce  of    one    wonder    whether    Kott    is    rnorality  showing." 

What  are  the  pressure.^  con- 
tributing to  the  "virginity  cri- 


mad.  or  merely  pretending  to 
he,  he  s'>es  the  play,  in  which 
characters  are  always  spying 
on  one  another,  ar  an  investi- 
gation of  ♦he  state's  right  to 
govern  effectively  versu.-?  the 
individual's  right  to  privacy. 
The  trouble  with  both  Kott 
Critics    is   what 


their  so-called  enemy  and  giv-    You«h  Conservative  Corps  and   rneasurable)    and   because   it  is    they  leave  out  —  Shakespeare 
ing    up    their    weapon.*;    saying.    Youth  Public  Service  Program    easily    programmed    into   com-    For  criticism  should  get  to  tne 

Thc?^    progr«n.»    arc    d^oia.re^   ^iterK,  which  will  be  relied  en   core    of   a   man,    to    what    he 


SIS  ?  College  Boys,  for  one. 
"The  implications  of  growing 
up  male  create  many  of  ine 
problems  of  growing  up  fe- 
male," Miss  Greene  reflects. 
On  one  hand,  she  is  confronted 
by  the  tyrants  of  the  double 
standard:  "It's  O.K.  (ui  me, 
brit  my  wife  is  going  to  be  a 


"Whv  gho;i:d   we   b^   difTcrrnt''    Thc?;c    progr-n.*    ar£    d^oia.i^nd  putf-rK,  which  will  be  relied  en  core    of   a   man,    *o    w  b  a  I    ne  ^^^.g^^  ^^^  ^^y.  ^eddiii*  wight." 

Eisenhower  dmsnt  tru.st  Krush-    to   train  and   employ   youth   in  for  more  and  more  critical  thought  and  felt  and  »^^P^  ®"*:  On  the  other  are  the  advocates 

rhev    They  arc  not  making    needed  conservation  and  serv-  tasks  dreamed.     And    it   is    this   inai  ^^  gexual  freedom  who  appeal 

,^  „,.,.     ....H   i^ey   are   armed   to   icf  work  around  the  country.  As    a    desirable    alternative  both  the  word-pickers  an<!  liie 


Dtologw 


Honest  to  God 


Joyce  Roberts 


J 


It  is  quite  unorthodox  to  review  a  lecture  while  still  luxuriating  under  tht  spell 
of  th€  l^turer.  In  the  case  of  Father  Micha«l  Fisher  it  is  quit«  necessary,  for  the  spell 
generated  by  Uis  charm  and  his  ideas  is  unlikely  to  be  dissipated  for  a  long  whde.  Both 
breaking  bread  with  him  and  engaging  with  him  and  others  in  a  lively  discussion  were 
stimulating  experiences.  Yet  over  and  beyond  this  personal  and  subjective  quality  of 
April  13's  DIAIX)GUE  lecture,  "An  Atheology  for  the  Intellectual"  provided  many  ideas 
worth  pondering.  

thJ^rlclm^l^''s\-^ninT"hl^^^^    pleasing      but      philosophically    for  the  old--fa.th.    There  must 
tne  recent  oesi-seiiing  meoiog-    f__,..  ..*  .    «„45^„       n    u    H*>r«»    k*»  fnith  thai  th#-  s  tor  us  rtf  the 


ffMwe>fey  voiwwiietiw 

Advantages  For  All 

William  Friedmon 

The  recent  proposal  to  operate  Brandeis  on  a  trimester 
basis  would  enable  the  University  to  enroll  more  students 
while  still  preserving  many  of  the  advantages  of  its  rela- 
tiv**ly  small  size.  Last  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved 
an  increase  in  the  undergraduate  enrollment  from  the  pre- 
sent 1500  to  2200  to  take  place  over  the  next  ten  years. 
The  trimester  plan  would  en- 


be  faith  that  the  stories  of  the 
New     Testament,     the     Christ 
legend,  the  acts  of  the  apostles 
were  written  under  the  inspira- 
tion   of    God,    whether    or    not 
they    are   literally    true.     There 
must   be   faith  that   life  contin- 
ues   though    tlie    IxKiy    may    dc 
cay      There   must   be  fiiith   that 
God.    who    created     the    world 
and    its   conflicts,    is    committed 
to     those     conflicts     and     cares 
dr'cply  about   their  outcome  for 
<'ach    of   us      For   th(^   re-adi^r   of 
Honest  to  (iml  who  dors  nt4  ac 
cept     th<"     divinity     of     Christ, 
there  is  still  much   in  the  book 
— and    in    the    lecture      wort fiy 
of     exaniination,     much     which 
can    be    applied    to    the    starch 
for   a   purpose   and   s!^'nif)c;'!V.',' 
to    life      But    the    actual    yard 
stick    r*gainst    which    aims    ar  d 
acts   arc    mea.sured    is   a    Chris- 
tian one,  and  the  non  Christian 
must    find    his    own    stand.ird, 
largely    unaided    by    the    int«  r 
pretation    of    P'ather    P'i'^hcr       It 
IS     /or     this     reason     that     the 
speaker     presented     Honest     to 
God    as    really    a    conscrvativt* 
book,    a     missionary    tract,    an 
essay  in  evangelism. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  real 
communication  at  that  Mon- 
day's Dialogue.  It  was,  in 
Father  Fisher's  w«»m1s,  a  point 
of  meeting  "  With  love  as  the 
common  axiom.  representa 
ti^'<^*s  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
the  "new  look"  in  Christ ianil y. 
Judaism,   and      se<'ilar    human 

,.,.       ^,    .  .         .^      •..  11       XT    ♦u-.iw^  ^j...-ro..<«     ism"   could    come  to^^cthcr   at   n 

The  (iolden  Fruits,  a  new  novel  by  Nathalie  '^arj-aute,   ^^^^     ^.^     mtdkvtuai      bread 

attempts  to  get  inside  the  .nensibilitiea  of  a  group  of  l.ighly   breaking   and    leave   refreshed 
sensitive    overly  refined  literati.  The  novel  is  a  gcKKl  ex-   by  the  insight  and  the  respect 
ample  of'the  "nouveau  roman"  the  enterprise  of  a  group  of   ^^hich  they  had  gained 
contemporary  French  writers  who  are  interested  in  evolv- 
ing new  forms  for  the  novel. 


ical   tract,   Honest   to   God,    by 

John    Robinson,   the   Bishop    of 
"Woolwich.     In  this  book,  Rob- 
inson   comes    to    grips    with    a 
concept  of  a  God   neither   "Up 
there"  nor  "Out   there"   but  to 
be    found   at    life's   depth.      He 
describes  God  variously  as  "ul- 
timate   reality"    and    "ultimate 
concern"  and  finds  the  basis  of 
his    creed    in    the    statement    of 
St.    Paul:   "God   is   love  "     The 
interjK'rsonal      implications     of 
such    a    philosophy    are    made 
clear    in    Honest    to    God      man 
must   base  his  actions   on  love, 
evaluate    them    in    terms  of   an 
uUiniaiv    conceiii    with    others. 
The  connection  to  orthodox  re- 
ligion   is    left    somewhat    more 
vague.     Christ    is   conceived   of 
f^^-   Ai\r\i\Q    because    he    emptied 
himself  completely  of  self  and 
disclosed   the   ground   of  man's 
being   as    love.     .Robinson    does 
not   make   clear,    however,    the 
necessity     for     using    Jesus    of 
Nazareth  as  a  model,   of  inter 
preting   as   strictly    as    possible 
the  words  of  the  Bible — as  he 
does — rather  than  dismissing  it 
as    the    work    of    esthetically 


irrelevant  fiction.  It  is  here 
that  Father  Fisher's  talk 
proved    most    illuminating. 

Father  P'isher  subscribes  to 
all  the  "advanced  notions* 
promulgated  in  Honest  to  God. 
His  Franciscan  order  is  one 
dedicated  to  "getting  into  the 
gutter"  alongside  the  under- 
privileged, the  deranged  and 
the  lonely.  He  describes  pray- 
er as  a  loving  relationship 
among  men  and  between  man 
and  God,  God  being  found 
where  we  stand  up  for  what 
we  txlicve  mo.st  in.  Yet  Father 
fisher's  philosophy,  it  seems  to 
mo  is  much  more  explicitly 
Christ-centered  than  that  of 
Bishop  Woolwich.  Although 
Gixi  is  found  inside  man,  in  his 
deeds  and  his  ideals,  in  his  in- 
lerpersonai  relaiionships.  yet 
the  universe  is  conceived  of  as 
God-created,  and  the  value  of 
any  ultimate  concern  which 
man  may  have  is  tested  against 
the  example  of  the  man  who 
was  "a  man  for  all  men  and 
for  all  time." 

Thus  ultimately  the  basis  for 
the  new  religion  is  the  same  as 


The  Golden  Fruits" 


able  the  University  to  reach 
this  figure  without  either  hav- 
ing to  further  raze  the  campus 
ft)r  new  dormitories  or  expend 
additional  millions  on  the  ques- 
tionable creations  of  Harrison 
and  Abrornowilz.  At  any  rate, 
the  essential  question  involved 
in  the  trimester  proposal  is  not 
the  iiieal  si/t-  foi  Bra'tideis,  but 
the  ht  st  way  to  accommcKlate 
the  increased  (>nrollmcnt  al- 
ready dccidtd   upon. 

In    jinnouncin^    the    proposal 
Dean     1a  vy    stressed     the    eco- 
noitiic     a'^Hantc'i^^'s    ol    the    tri- 
int^^tcr    Those  adxanta^-ii's  woukl 
result    from  a   50'!     increase   in 
tiic  student  Ixxly  without  a  cor- 
rtsponding  increase  in  the  fac- 
illy  and  the  year  round  utili/.a- 
.lon  of   (xi^tir\^  facilities      It   is 
;;hvious    that    the    qutsticni    of 
the    faculty    to    student    ratio    is 
indoptndcnt     (jf    the     trimester 
propositi       If    large    classes    are 
ecpially  as  etfective  as  small  on 
a    trimester    basis,    they    should 
l)e    etpially    as    oiTcctivc     on    a 
semester  l)a-;is    The  present  fac- 
ulty to  student  ratio  could  just 
as    easily    be    preserved    under 
the   pioptj.^td    plan    by    increas 
ing  fa  c  u  1  t  y  appointments     A 
considerable    saving    would    be 


Cocktail  Party  Novel 


Esther  Cohen 


realized  by  increasing  the 

and 


util- 
din- 


ization  of  dormitories 
ing  halls  by  50%. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to 


the  plan  has  been  the  difficulty 
in  finding  "summer  jobs"  for 
those  who  would  choose  to  take 
off  either  the  January  to  April 
or  September  to  Decembi'r  ses- 
sions. It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  v/ith  the  present  sumn.er 
job  market,  most  students  can- 
not find  high  paying  jobs,  and 
would  actually  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  attending 
three  sessions  a  year  and  grad- 
uating a  year  early  In  a<ldi- 
tion,      challenging      "s  u  rn  m  o  r 

through  the  platrnunt  ofTice 
for  those  taking  the  u  intor  or 
fall  tonus  oil,  as  is  (ione  now 
at  Bennington  and  Antioch  It 
is  during  these  months,  wnh- 
out  the  competition  from  3  mil- 
lion other  college  "-tudtnts,  that 
it  would  be  easiest  to  get  a  de- 
cent job 

A  perennial  prol)lem  at  Bran- 
deis, most  acute  at  this  time  of 
year,  is  lK)redom.  The  trimes- 
t(  :  pian  might  well  tend  to  in- 
vigorate the  atmosphere  with 
the  trirnestral  arrival  of  .sev- 
♦  ral  hundred  new  fac«s  The 
excitement  of  the  beginning  of 
the  school  ytar  would  be  re- 
peated with  each  session  The 
trimester  plan  would  also  pro- 
vide the  much  wished  for  inter- 
session  which  seems  impossible 

fC'>nf inucd  on  Pa<)e  6) 


jxace     arid 
Uie  tetLh- • 


Federal   involvement   in  ap-   Miss  McCarthy  held  up  the  cri-    analogue-finders  fail  to  oo. 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Nathalie  Sarrute.  64.  is  a 
member  of  the  Neo-Realist 
group  in  Paris,  which  has 
existed  for  about  ten  years; 
othei  weii-known  iiifiiiut-i.^  «ir«- 
Alain  Robbe-Grillet  and  Michel 
Butor.  While  they  have  t  h  e 
common  aim  of  renovating  the 
novel,  their  approaches  differ. 
All  de-emphasize  plot,  charac- 
terization, and  conventional 
narrative  te<:hniques;  each  con- 
tributes his  own  new  method 
Mme  Sarraute's  most  idiosyn- 
cratic device  is  the  description 
of  "tropisms,  '  the  impercepti- 
ble significant  ripples  of  emo- 
tion that  underly  the  mind  s 
activity.  She  has  published 
several  previous  novels  in  this 
style,  among  them  The  Plane- 
Uriunn,  Martereau,  and  Portrait 
•f  a  Man  Unknown. 

The  focal  point  of  The  Gold- 
en Fruits  is  a  novel  by  the  same 
title  which  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished Through  the  agency  of 
the  literary  intellectuals  of 
Paris,  it  has  a  meteoric  rise  to 
fame  followed  by  a  sudden,  in- 
explicable fall  The  novel  never 
achieves  any  sub^tpnce  in  our 
minds;  we  see  it  only  through 
the  characters'  wildly  contra- 
dictory opinions  of  it. 

Literary  Conversation 

The  book  consists  entirely  of 
the  cocktail  party  type  literary 
conversations  of  a  few  speak- 
ers who  remain  nameless  and 
bodyless.  The  subject  of  their 
endless  obsessive  analyses  is 
Brehiers  The  Golden  Fruits, 
which  has  become  the  latest 
craze  in  Paris  Through  this 
limited  range  of  discufe:*ion  we 
are  allowed  to  perceive  the 
hypocrisy,  the  conceit,  the  self- 
doubts,  tne  tenuous  relation- 
ships, the  endless  small  crises 
of  feeling  that  constitute  these 
people's  lives. 

The  form  of  the  novel  is  its 
most  interesting  feature;  in- 
deed, it  is  almos*  totally  re- 
•>fx>n8ible  for  sustaining  the 
reader's  interest.  Mme  Sar- 
raute  h»«<  a  masterly  command 
of  language  and  extraordi- 
narily fine  sensibilities.  She  is 
able  to  dissect  and  arrange  in 


front  of  us  the  highly  complex 
emotions  experience<l  in  a 
single  moment  of  time  by  her 
ohar«r»ter?.  who  are  almost 
pathologically  sensitive  and 
self-conscioi  s 

Function  of  Art 

Besides  its  psychological  sub- 
ject matter,  the  txjok  is  eon- 
cerned  with  the  question  of  the 
real  judgment  and  function  of  a 
work  of  art  If  the  "greatness" 
of  a  book  is  determined  solely 
by  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
then  criticism  is  reduccHi  tc  a 
game  and  the  concept  of  beauty 
to  a  fiction.  Mme.  Sarraute  puts 
forth  a  partial  "solution." 
which  is  experimental  in  char- 
acter. It  crmes  to  us  through 
the  consiciousness  of  one  man, 
who  is  the  only  person  in  the 
book  who  has  any  convictions 
of  his  own;  "What  The  Golden 
Fruits  transmits  to  me,  an  un- 
dulation, a  modulation  .  .  a 
faint  tinkle  .  .  which  diffuses 
from  it  to  mc  and  from,  me  tc  it 
as  though  through  one  and  the 
same  substance,  nothing  can 
stop.  People  can  say  v/ha*  they 
like.  Nobody  has  the  power  to 
interrupt  this  osmosis  between 
us."  "Like  love  it  gives  us  the 
strength  to  face  anything  Like 
one  in  love,  I  should  like  to 
hide  it  .  .  .  '  (Punctuation  is  the 
author's). 

In  spite  of  this  solitary  burst 
of  sincere  feeling,  the  novel 
would  set  the  mind  loose  from 
its  moorings  if  its  premises 
could  be  proved  to  be  com- 
pletely true.  For  the  world  of 
Nathalie  Sarraute's  characters 
is,  in  her  words,  a  'collecl've 
hallucination."  That  accusation 
may  well  disturb  many  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  an  aca- 
demic environment. 

Th«  Golden  Fruits  will  not 
be  universally  liked,  for  its 
esoteric  style.  limited  subject 
matter,  and  painstaking 
analyses  will  annoy  or  bore 
many  intelligent  people.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  its  limitations 
and  its  occasional  excesses  of 
sensitivity,  this  reviev.er  found 
it  generally  faacinating. 
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Bluegrass  Workshop' 


Sounds  of  Appalachia 


**Well,   you 
named  his  g^roup  * 
That  was  i>art  of 


Sid  Goiub 

know  it  got  its 


Monroe 


name  when   Bill 
Bill  Monroe  and  the  BIue«rra»s  Boys'". 
Kverett   Lilly'a  contribution   to  Satur- 


day's workshop  on  Bluegrass 
cinating  combination  of  the  his- 
tory and  meaning  of  bluegrass 
and  the  best  music  heard  out- 
side of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mike  Seeger,  of  the  Seeger 
family  and  the  New  Lost  City 
Ramblers,  acted  as  master  uf 
cerenxonies  and  chief  historian. 
Then  the  Ramblers  played. 
Their  music  is  as  authentic  as 
any  group  of  city-biUies  can 
play  It  IS  carefully  ress*»»rrhed 
and  arranged  so  as  to  maintain 
the  origina'  sound  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Carter  family  is 
very  ovidt-nt.  as  is  the  Grayson 
style  of  playmji  known  as 
*  iiioclal"  (iKMlhor  major  nor 
minor)  At  times,  it  evon  seems 
as  if  the  Rambler.s  arc  strain- 
ing for  authenticity,  as  their 
voices  crack  when  everyone 
knows  that  thev  can  reach  the 
note  But  the  New  Lost  City 
Ram'olers  are  excellent  and 
versatile  musicians  and  the 
tno  of  Mike  Seeger,  John 
Cohen,  and  Tracey  Schwarz 
present  a  type  of  music  that 
ran  l>e  appreciated  as  music  as 
well  as  folklore. 

Roscoe  Hoi  comb  is  as  authen- 
tic a  folksinger  as  can  l>e  found 
The  olues  influence,  especially 
Blind  Lemon  JetTerson,  is 
notuH  able  in  the  plaintive  qual- 
ity <»f  Holeomb's  music  Un- 
fortunately, he  does  not  know 
how  to  entertain  Some  folk 
musicians,  such  as  Sonny  Terry 
or  1  M^litiii"  Hopkins,  can  sinj^ 
Uie  son)i?s  as  they  learntKi  them. 
in  the  traditional  manner.  l>«jt 
still  can  entertain  an  audience 
Only  tiic  tnosl  dcvnUMi  fan  of 
bluct^riis.s  can  listen  t*>  Uoscoe 
Hoh'tub  and  enjoy   hirT> 

Hoicomb  Win  f(,!!owc<l  by  thi' 
Lilly  Brothers  and  Don  Stover 
This  group  sings  in  a  style  all 
tbvir  own  but  the  hillbilly 
h.inior  an^  accents  ierui  tlicrn 
an  »'ithenticity  that  all  of  Miko 
Seegers  music  can't  match. 
Th"y  are  a  talented  group  with 
Don  Stover  and  Everett  Lilly 
excelling  on  the  banjo  and 
fiddle,  while  hea'  Lilly  has  a 
wonderful  voice  for  bluegrass 
The  Bill  Monroe  sound  is  evi- 
d*Mit.  fMit  the  nujsic  is  centered 
alMnit  the  fiddle  or  mandolin 
rather  than  llie  banjo  or  guitar 

The  worksiiof>  ended  with  iho 
Chari.-:.  River  Valley  Boys  This 
group  of  citylvillies  is  eclectic 
in  their  bluegrass  material, 
playing  9ongs  of  Uncle  Dave 
Macon.  Bill  Monroe,  the  C)s 
bourne  Brothers.  at\(\  others  It 
is  a  group  //hich  ernphasi7.es 
the  hard  driving  rhylhrn.s  of  the 
ban*.v  and  with  a  iwnjo  player 
of  tfie  caliore  of  Bob  Si^gins 
thi.-,  i.s  not  surprising  This  time, 
the  C'RVB  w«'re  joined  on 
several     tunes     by     Bill     Keith 


music.  The  session  was  a  fas- 


Trimester 

(Continued  from  fVi-vc  5) 

to  schedule    under   the    present 

scmcs'cr   ca i cii' i ,1 1 

A  facu.ly  n,.  ;i;l>er  under  !hi> 
plan  would  t>e  allowed  "ur 
session    out    of    three    orT      But 

ir     cons?cuti\e 


>      |ea\e 
rr.'Hig<d 
rex'.irch 
n);<kc  the 
desirable 


w  1 1  n 
This 

a : !  d 
L'  n  i 

one 


,-^ 


by  teaching  foi 
ses>ions,  a  >■<; 
pay    could     be    a 

would     fac,I;ta*e 
tra\el  and  rr.iK'n 
ver-'ty     a     more 
at  'Al.i  -h  to  teat 

C  ■  r- airily  the  trimeste-  p'^^n 
w  o  M  I  rl  necessitate  vIi^nKes  in 
stud  «•  n  t  activities.  lon>?-range 
course  plannini^  and  closer  con- 
sultati'iri  with  faculty  Provid- 
ing students  are  permitted  to 
deride  for  1h.'n-is"lves  which 
srssi  .n  no)  t'.»  att<'nd.  the  new 
'an    ->houl'l     not    rr*  ate    havoc 


with  student  activities 


will 

S I  o  r . 

t  MM 

T-  '    '    ■ 

♦  r.       t 


ui  which 
r!V».,t  a' 
;    of    Br 


)    N 


Students 
attend    the   ses- 

'.iieir  nrir^aniza 
ive  If  ♦. hr  en 
<ndeis    IS    ^oina 


..  increased  f^U'-  .  Hie  trs- 
rne^  er  i)!.an  seems  the  way 
rvM.st  hkcly  to  preserve  the 
•unique'  qualities  of  Brandeis. 
At  r^rty  rate  the  opporuinitv  to 
V>e  in  Paris  m  Annl  seems  to 
me  to  outweif»h  the  few  dis- 
^vantages  of  the  plan. 


Keith  may  be  the  fastest  banjo 
picker  in  the  country.  He  has 
established  himself  as  the  best 
Scruggs  picker  in  the  business 
(including  Earl  Scrugg^)  and 
it  is  always  a  thrill  to  listen  to 
him  play. 

Besides  presenting  some 
wonderful  music,  the  workshop 
demonstrated  the  diversity  of 
bluegrass  music  It  varied  from 
the  Appalachian  gospel  to  the 
string  band  duet  of  a  t>anjo  and 
fiddle.  This  diversity  was  t)est 
demonstrated  in  a  song  well 
known  as  a  Joan  Baez  ballad. 
"John  Riley."  Roscoe  Holcomb 
sang  a  blues  song  known  as 
■Pretty  Little  Maid  in  the  Gar- 
den '  Tlien  the  New  I^st  City 
Ramblers  sang  it  as  a  straight 
b  1  u  e  g  r  a  s  J  tune  This  p<irtion 
of  the  Folk  Festival  provided 
more  than  good  music,  it  pro- 
vidtHl  an  insight  into  the  folk- 
lore of  the  American  Appala- 
chians. 


Commencement 


(Continv  J  from  Fron^  Page) 

Cardinal  Cushing  has  been  ac- 
tive in  many  civic,  relief,  and 
youth  organizations,  for  which 
he  has  received  many  awards. 
He  has  Ix'en  the  episcopal  di- 
rector of  the  youth  division  of 
the  Catiiolic  Welfare  Confer 
ence  since  1947,  and  he  has 
been  very  active  at  Brandeis. 
havine  named  and  dtxiicated 
B«'thlehen.  Chapel  and  loaned 
ihe  university  nearly  Vatuan 
owned  relics  »)f  ancient  Jewish 
culture 


Calendar 
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hii;  paintings  and  sculptures, 
Boston  Public  Library,  through 
May 

John  Hananond,  Club  47, 
through  April  30. 

Jo  Ma^>es,  Someplace  Else, 
through   April   30. 

D  a  y  1  e  Stanley,  Unicorne, 
through   May   3. 

Bonnie  Dobson  and  Bernie 
Krause,  Someplace  Else,  May 
1-3 

Dave  Van  Ronk  and  Eliza- 
beth Cotton,  Unicorn,  May  4-10. 

Ranablin'  Jack  Elliot,  Some- 
place Else,  May  5-10. 

Silent  Film  Festival,  Cafe 
Yana.  7,  9,  11  PM,  every  night 
through  May  31.  Lon  Chaney, 
Fatty  Arbuckle,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, Harold  Lloyd.  Pearl  White, 
Buster  Keaton,  Tlie  Keystone 
Cops,  Lionel  Barrymore,  Mary 
Pickford. 

HMS  Pinafore,  Harvard  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  I*layers, 
Agassiz  Theatre,  8:30.  April 
29-May  2,  $1  50- $3  00 

Fade  Out,  Fade  In,  new  musi- 
cal comedy  by  Betty  Cornden, 
Adolph  G  retail,  Jule  Styne. 
Stars  Carol  Burnett.  Jack  Cas- 
sidy,  Tina  Ix>uise,  Lou  Jacobi. 
Colonial  Tlieatre,  8  30.  Mati- 
ne€^  Thursday.  2;  15,  Saturday, 
2:30  HA  B-9366  Pre  Broad- 
way. 

Shakespeare's  Measure  for 
Meamre.  BU  Theatre,  264 
Huntington  Ave  .  8:30  PM,  %l, 
$1  50.    $2  00     April   30-May    2. 

Tennessee  Williams  The  Glass 
Menagerie  starring  Betty  Field, 
Charles  Playhouse.  71  Warren- 
ton  Street.  8:30  except  Satur- 
day (5:30,  9)  and  Sunday  (3, 
7:30). 

The  Room  and  The  Dumb- 
waiter, two  one-act  plays  by 
Harold  Pinter  Theater  C(\r^- 
pany  of  Boston  Production. 
Hotel  Bostonian  Playhouse; 
Tuesday-Friday.  8:30;  Saturday 
6.  9:30;  Thursday  Matinee  3 
PM:  20%  student  discount  for 
all  weekday  t>erf(>rmances  KE 
6  2521 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


College  Girls 


a   natural 
relation- 


(C(fnt\nued  from  Page  4) 

to  her   as  a   fellow    inte^llectual 
and  argue   for   sex  as 
part    of    any     mature 
khip. 

And  th>»n  it  i.*  undeniable 
♦hat  practical  .-.exual  e<kication 
IS  beifinnmg  earlier  dating  of- 
ten start.s  at  eleven  or  twelve; 
by  college  o  gir!  has  had  doz- 
:*ns  of  boyfriends  and  a  g(K>d 
deal  i'i  preliminary  sexuai  ex- 
perience. While  the  dating  sys- 
tem offers  room  in  explore  hu- 
man relationship.s  and  estab- 
lish a  pliysic^.l  and  a  social 
identity,  innate  in  its  struc- 
ture are  hypocrisy,  immoral- 
ity, and  ultimately  t>oredom 
Sexual   Timetable 

Perhaps  what  Miss  CJreene 
identities  a.s  a  sexual  revolu- 
tion- the  trend  toward  greater 
sophistication  —is  actually  just 
the  side  effect  of  this  revised 
sexual  tinu'tat)le  It  has  been 
call«*d  too  much  too  fast"  by 
anxious  parent?  and  educ.iti^rs. 
It  is  manifest  :r,  th''  'search 
for  'iirilK'"  tii,)'  ii-is  l><  eu  de- 
S'  rhed  .!i  the  iuiid  n<- v*. -p.i  per 
;i(  (■  It  111^ -,  of  v.;ld  j>ar';«s  and 
ad  'li-si  fnl     crime  rint;^      h'lt     ii 


image  of  herself  are  reforming 
the  college  boys  image  of  her. 
Why  should  Miss  Greene  as- 
sume that  the  spirit  of  "scien- 
tific Inquiry,"  rebellion,  intel- 
lectual and  progressive  influ- 
ences that  are  creating  a  new 
outlotjk  for  the  girl  .should  be 
passing  over  the  heads  of  the 
boy? 

But  deapite  an  occasional  de- 
parture from  validity.  Sex  and 
the  Collefe  Girl  has  an  essen 
tially  cofent  argument.  And 
p<^rhaps  the  lx?st  yardstick  of 
its  authenticity  is  the  college 
girl's  reaction  to  it  InitK  lly 
she  is  shocked — by  the  dorm, 
tory  slang  in  print,  by  the  can- 
dor, by  the  clean,  scientific  di.s- 
f.ection  of  motives  and  atti- 
tudes. Tlien  she  is  depressed ^- 
and  it  is  the  depression  per- 
haps of  the  biological  specimen 
who  finds  his  life  processes  l>e- 
ing  observed  by  a  man  with  a 
microscope.  Ultimately  she  a 
impres.sed  for  tlie  study  con- 
firms on  a  broad  scale  what 
shiC  (las  experienced  on  a  per- 
sonal   one. 


SOMEPtACE  ELSE 

IAN  and  SYLVIA 

Tiies.,  May  5  —  Sm.,  May  10 

THE  BIG  THREE 

lues..  May  12  —  Smu,  May  17 

Bonme  DobsM  —  Bernie  Kraase 

May  1-3 


SUNDAY    EVENING     May  3      >^T   >   O'CLOCK 
Dovid  K.  Nil«>  Annuo!  Memorial  Lecture 

**Gmi  We  Have  a  Hmnan  Sdence?" 
FOBD    HALL    FORUM 

JOtDAN  HALL  —  fiji«sb«.'t  St  en.  HMatiaftii  Avt.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WaCOMC 


J[llIXI»»XZXgIiri¥T¥TTT»Tg¥T»TTTITTTTXTTOrrTym 

P"  ^  ^ 


Summer  School 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 


Intertession: 
On^    course    — 
Summer   Session 
Two   courses   — 


iwne    S-Jwne    27 
Three    seme*»e<    ko«r« 
June    29  August    IS 
-   SiK   semester   koMrs 


Coeditcotionol:    Arts   ■    Sciences    •    Edwcotten    •    Bnsincss 
Writo    tor    ^tletin.     Worcester,     Mossockusetts    01610 

txYiTXTXxr I X  n 1 1 1 1 xxxxxxxxxxrxxxxx] 


Sterl 


Diamonds         Watcl>es 
ir>g  —  Watch    Repairs  — 


—  Jewelry 
Jewelry    Repnairs 


Sterling  Jewelers 

268    Moody   Street,    Walthom 

Waltham'%  FinesX  Jewelry  Store 

TW  4-4CtO 

S^eciel  Df«co«Mt  to  Brmmdmi*  Stw^Unt*  on^  FocwlTv 


MICHAEL  ANTHONY'S  italsaii  Restaurant 

PIZZA,   SUBS,    SPAGHETTI,   SEA    FOOD 


Fn. 


Open  Tycs.  tkrti  Tkurs 
mmd  Set.,  11  A.M. -12  P  M. 


rw  4  .^47l 


11   A.M..11P  M. 
Sundey.  3  P  M.-ll   P.M. 

FAST   TAKE  OUT   SERVICE 

619   MOODY    ST. 


is     n  ) ', 


scnlial's' 


rev  :,^l^!i)^- 
)ur  parents'  ^'-nrrctt;  >n 
just  st  -irU'd  i;-t»#'r  Wc  ohspive 
a  f'»rrn  of  .sexual  dayli^fil  sav- 
ing" intellprtuaily  and  {>hvs 
ic-a!l>  .  th<'  clock  n.iN  h'-on 
pushed   ahead 

In  h*"-  analysis  of  the  Col 
lege  Boy  Miss  Grc^n  rnakp'^  a 
niajor  error  in  judgment  She 
interviewed  only  .seventy-six 
m»'n,  and  her  conrlu.sion  raises 
serious  questions  as  t(»  the  val- 
idity of  her  sample  She  wntes, 
'One  of  \\)f  most  striking 
characteristics  of  sex  on  the 
cainpus  in  the  sixtu's  is  the 
widening  gap  between  the  con- 
.servatism  of  the  college  boy 
and  the  increa<?ing  sophistica- 
tifin  of  the  co^d  '"  In  any  pro- 
file of  sexual  attitudes,  the 
niasculine  point  of  \'i»'w  is  al- 
way.s  the  vital  second  half  of 
th*"'  story  Slit^  s  li  o  u  1  d  liave 
been   a   bit  more   thorouKh 

If  anything,  ihe  "Cap"  seem-s 
to  be  narrowing    the  same  un 
dercurrents  of  change   that  are 
remodeling     the     college     g;  i 


PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACY  INC. 

831  Main  St.  (at  Fiske  St.] 

Opposite  Waltham  Super  Market 

TW  9-2300 
NEW  ENGUND'S  MOST  MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

Complete  Line  of  Drugs  and  Cosmetics 

FANNY  FARMER  &  WHITMAN  CANDIES 
REVLON  •  FABERGE  -  LANVIN  &  OTHERS 

FREE  PARKINC       FREE  DELIVERY       HALLMARK  CARDS 
Speekf  Co&rtesY  To  Brandeis  Students  and  fatuity 


Student  Council  Summary 


Vicki  Hammer 


Calendar  of  Events 


(April  22) 
I.  BUDGET  COMMITTEE:  The  following  members  were 
elected  to  the  committee:   Bob  Sherman,  Brian  Marcus, 
Howard  Latin  and  Dan  Barki. 
II    ALIiOCATIONS  * 

A.  GILBERT  AND  SULUV AN :  |60  was  allocated. 

B.   Humor  Magazine:  Ronny 

Shuffler,  '67  requested  $45  for  the  Sttxlent  Service  Bureau 
a  humor  magazine,  ''The  would  be  permitted  to  sponsor 
Yorlck",  which  will  be  mimeo-   activities    and    services    which 


graphed  in  May. 

C.  ISRAEL  RAVREBY 
AWARD:  Each  ye«r  the  Coun- 
cil underwrites  a  $50  Award 
which  is  given  to  a  student  ex 
celling  in  Mathematics  or 
Chemistry,  this  award  was 
established  in  1951  in  memory 
of  an  honor  student  in  Chemis- 
tory,  Israel  Ravre-by.  who  died 
soon  after  graduation.  Frank 
Block  suggested  that  instead  of 
giving  a  cash  prize  to  one  stu- 
dent, Council  should  spend  the 
$50  for  Chemistry  books  for 
the  Science  t^ibrary  Council 
therefore  established  the  Is- 
rael Ravreby  Memorial  Chem- 
isTry   Book   Fund. 

III.  TREASURER'S  REPORT 
Due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  clubs  have  not  used 
their  allocations,  Council  has  a 
substantial  am'nmt  of  money 
left. 

IV.  "POVERTY"  CONVEN- 
TION: Bert  Foer  was  elected  to 
rt:-pre?sent  Brandeis  at  the  con- 
ference In  Washington,  DC. 
this  week-end  (i.e   April  25-26). 

V.  CAFETERIA  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS: Various  re- 
commendations were  presented 
by  Bert  Foer.  Included  were: 

A.  Variety  in  Menu:  rota- 
tions of  menu  shouid  be  elimi- 
nated, food -o reference  surveys 
should  be  distributed,  and  an 
allemative  hot-plate,  as  ham 
burgers,  should  be  considered. 

B.  Variety  in  Routine:  ex- 
periments should  be  made 
with  a  High  Table  every  two 
or  three  weeks  (ie  a  table 
where  student  would  dress  in 
more  formal  attire  and  where  a 
better  meal  would  be  served  on 
white  table  cloth,  etc  ):  also  the 
arrangements  for  eatin«»  in 
other  dining  halls  would  be 
ex^'^ndod 

C.  Contract  chang*  ^  fxissi- 
bilities  of  15.  16  17.  or  IR  meal 
contracts  wn'ild  ^vo  onn'^'d*^r«Hi 

VI.  STUDENT  SERVICE 
BUREAU:  A  report  was  piven 
by  Bert  Foer  from  the  ad  hoc 
committee,  which  was  to  jrludy 
the  possibility  of  putting  the 
Student  Service  Bureau  under 
the  auspices  of  Council: 

"Article  VI.  .stx-tion  3,  piirt 
c  of  the  ConstJtutJon  rciids,  in 
part:  (Council)  shall  siA  the 
framc'work  for  th'^  u.se  'A  all 
Student  Union  fimds  so  that 
no  club  or  body  administering 
said  funds  in  any  activity  may 
impose  any  restriction?  limit- 
ing the  full  participation  of 
any  member  of  the  Student 
Union  in  said  activity. 

We   read    thi^   to   imply    that 
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MEL  MEZZONE.  Pr^. 

M«ffi   of  South 
TW  S-f405 
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require  fees  from  the  students 
served;  provided  that  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau  is  not 
supported  by,  and  does  not  use. 
Student  Union  Funds. 

With  this  understanding,  v/e 
would  recommend  that  the  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau  exist  in 
the  following  relationship  to 
the  Student  Council:  The  Stu- 
dent Service  Bureau  shall  be  a 
financially  indtpendent  agency 
of  the  Council,  whose  presi- 
dent and  executive  oflices  shall 
be  appointed  annually  and 
whose  books  sliall  ho  audited 
periodically  by  the  Council 
Student  <^ouncii  snail  have  the 
power  of  advice  and  consent 
with  regard  to  the  various 
areas  of  Servirc  Bureau  activ- 
ities." Council  passed  the  mo- 
tion to  accept  tlu'  recoiiunenda- 
tion. 


(Continued  from    Page  6) 
We  Mif  ht  as  Well  be  Here  as 
Where  We  Are  and  Six  Million 
aAd  One  and  Two  and  .  .  .  Pre- 
miere of  two  one-act  plays  by 

William  F.  McCourt,  Image 
Theatre,  54  Charles  Street, 
Wednesday- Friday  and  Sunday 
-  8:30,  Saturday  -  7  and  9:30. 

Directed  by  Cyril  Ritchard. 
Bfoar  Like  a  Dovt^  comedy 
starring  Besty  Palmer,  Jessie 
Royce  Land  is,  Charles  Ruggles, 
and  Derek  Godfrey,  Wilbur 
Theatre,  Tuesday- Saturday  8:30 
Sunday  7:30,  Matim.Hes  Thurs- 
day 2:15,  Saturday  2:30.  Pre- 
Broadway  tryout.  Begins  May 
1 

Twins  in  Orbit  is  the  current 
show  at  the  Haydcn  Flane- 
tarium  of  the  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence. Project  Gemini  and  the 
Apollo  "Man  on  the  Moon"  pro- 
gram are  discusi;ed  as  well  as 
earth  satellite  .and  unmiinned 
l>rohes  to  the  moc^n,  Mars  and 
V'enu.s  Admi.ssion  tt)  tlie  Plane- 
tarium  50c';   mif.seum    adnnsMon 


|1. 

Therese,  new  French  film 
about  a  young  woman  who  tries 
to  poison  her  husband  and  the 
unique  punishment  met?d  out 
to  her  when  her  crime  is  dis- 
covered, Brattle  Theatre, 
through  Saturday.  TR  6-4226. 

W&r  cf  tlie  Buttons,  New 
French  film  bused  on  the  suc- 
eesful  comedy  of  the  40's,  ad- 
ventures of  the  children  of  the 
quarreling  towns  in  the  French 
Countryside,  West  Eivd  Cine- 
ma, opposite  North  Station, 
523-4050. 


The  Servant,  Capri  llieatre. 
L4ist  Year  at  Mariimbad  and 

La  Dolce  ViU,  Fine  Arts  Thea- 
tre, 80  Norway  Street,  262- 
»876.  Discount  to  studetitt*  with 
university  identification. 

t'/i,  Esquire  Cinenui,  491- 
7730. 

The  CMUMction,  Park  Square 
Cineana. 

Beat  the  Devil,  with  Hum- 
phrey Bo^art,  Jennifer  Jones, 
Gina  Lollobrigida,  Robert  M«r- 
ley,  Peter  Lor  re,  Harvaril 
Square  Theatre,  UN  4-4Sai. 
Starts  April  29. 


Give  this  VW  a  fcome.  It's  o 
lofe  '61  sedon  (reg.  os  '62).  Just 
come  ocross  with  $950  and  H's 
yours.  Coat  Oct  Steve  Horris 
Nottii  A    103. 


One*  >l9o{ii  —  Tfc«  Famous  TCE 

EUROPEAN  STUDENT  TOURS 

(SomQ  tours  inckid*  an  sKilinc  «Mt  to  Israel) 

>®> ^rr^  - 

Tht  fabulous,  long-established  Toors  that  incJudt 
nwny  unique  features:  live  several  days  with  a 
French  family  —  special  opportunities  to  make 
friends  abroad,  special  cultural  events,  eveni^ 
entertauiment,  meet  studerjts  from  all  over  ttte  world. 
Travel  by  Deluxe  Motor  Coach. 


««g«a  •  53  Days  in  Europe  S705 

Transatlsntic  Transportation  Available 

♦  ROUND  TRIP  TO  ISRAEL  BY  JtT.  -J535. 
Stopovers  in  Athens,  London.  Leave  iuly  #t1i  — 
Return  Aufust  31st.  Other  Departures  Available. 

TiAia  ii  cmmiAL  excmance.  mc.  Dtptc 

■.Y.n.lLt.    •     M7-412S 
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Ford  ^'ustang  ...  a  car  as  Americsn  as  its  name.  And  one  that  aptiy  fits  the  d»ctMmary  definition: 
smalt,  hardy  and  ha!f-wild  Conceived  as  a  nimble,  SfH>rty  car,  the  Mustang  oflert  distinctive 
styling  in  two  tasty  packages— Convertible  and  Hardtop.  Both  are  2-door,  4-passenger  vehicles. 
The  price?  Sporty  ^oing  na^t^i  riine  more  economically. 

M  tooK  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  rrany  people  with  creativity,  imagination  and  drive  to  get  the*'grrrr'* 
to  town.  All  kinds  of  skills  were  involved:  styling,  research,  manufacturing,  marketing,  product 
planning  and  many  others  were  needed  and  M\\  be  needed  in  the  future.  For  the  Mustang  is  merely 
the  latest  expression  of  Ford  Motor  Company's  ability  to  anticipate  modern  tastes  in  driving. 

In  Ford  Motor  Company's  search  t'^  find  better  ways  to  do  the  unexperted.  thei^e  is  the  cortsfant 
need  to  enlist  people  with  a  flair  for  the  future.  This  year,  approximately  1 ,000  college  graduates  in 
all  areas  of  study  and  with  all  kinds  of  majors  can  enjoy  the  challenge  of  creating  new  automotive 
marketing  and  manufacturing  concepts.  If  you're  interested  in  joining  a  leader  in  a  gro  ving  indus- 
try, check  with  your  Placement  Office  or  write  us.  Maybe  you  can  help  "tamf?'  the  next  Mustang. 


THERE'S  A  FUTURE  FOR  YOU  WITH  FORD 


A*  Eiqual  Opportuniln  Emplo^ftr 


MOTOR  COMPANY 


<      ' 


Poge  Eight 


TH  E     J  USTICE 


AM  M.  1fi4 


On  fhm  Jiid9«ft'  B«iicli 


Spring  Hi-Jinks 

Pete  Wttiner 

The  Brandeis  baseball  fortu»ies   have  fared  none  too 


well  in  the  past  two  weeks.  The  team  has  lost  five  straight 
Kamea,  and  only  the  BIJ  game  was  close.  Bates  trounced 
the  Judges  12-1  on  the  I8th  of  April,  as  Ted  Krzynowek 
had  a  no-hitter  until  the  sixth.  Jon  Berenson,  getting  two 
of  the  Judges'  three  hits,  broke  the  suspense  in  the  sixth 
when  he  singled  to  right  to  break  up  Kryznowek's  bid  for  a 
no-hitter.  Dave  Gordon  scored  the  Judges'  only  run  as  he 
singled,  went  to  second  on  an  infield  out,  stole  third  and 
came  home  on  an  error. 

The  Judges  should  have  won  the  BU  game,  but  Zeus 
(and  the  umjxs)  were  against  us.  The  Judges'  brought  a 
4-3  lead  into  the  bottom  half  of  the  ninth  inning  with  BU's 
ton  three  hitters  up.  Fred  Marden,  on  his  way  to  his  first 
tr.uriph  of  the  year,  threw  four  pitches.  Three  of  these 
were  strikes.  Anyway  that's  the  way  it  looked  on  TV.  But 
Sullivan  walked.  The  next  hitter  bunted.  Safe  all  around. 
And  the  next  bunted.  An  error.  And  BU  triumphed  5-4. 

Last  weekend's  duubleheader  against  Colby  and  Coast 
Guard  followed  the  Judjres'  earlier  pattern.  C/olby  ripi)ed 
the  Judges  12-2  in  the  morning  game.  And  in  the  afternoon 
affair  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  shutout  the  blue-and- 
white  pinstrif>ers  6().  Before  the  season  is  out,  Fred  Mar- 
den, one  of  the  l>est,  if  not  the  best  pitcher  in  the  Boston 
area,  may  pitch  a  no-hitter.  Marden,  a  fast-balling  south- 
paw, has  the  ability  to  have  a  j>erfect  record.  Except  he  is 
playing  with  Brandeis  and  I  wouldn't  l>e  surprised  if  he 
had  the  dubious  distinction  Ken  Johnson  of  Houston  had 
earlier  this  week — pitch  a  no-hitter  and  lose  1-0  on  two 
errors  in  the  ninth.  But  the  Judges  have  shown  improve- 
ment. And  as  die-hard  Met  fans  and  Brandeis  fans  know, 

there  is  always  that  outside  chance.  Remote  as  it  may  be. 

•         •         • 

Track  notes:  The  Brandeis  track  team  is  also  off  to 
another  '*s^)ectacular"  start.  They  have  lost  their  first  four 
meets  of  the  season,  but  there  have  been  some  fine  individ- 
ual {>erformances.  Brandeis  will  not  have  a  winning  track 
team  until  we  have  depth.  We  may  take  many  or  the  run- 
ning events  and  l>e  shut-out  in  the  weight  events.  This  is 
the  fate  of  Brandeis  athletics,  l^ck  of  depth  and  talent. 

MIT  defeated  the  tracksters  106-41  in  the  second  meet 
of  the  season.  In  the  Amherst  meet,  the  Judges  went  down 
by  a  91  17  score.  One  of  the  few  bright  s|>ots  in  this  meet 
w;i.s  (he  fifie  {HTfornuuice  of  Tom  O'CaliaKhan.  Tom  threw 


Brandeis  Lacrosse 


Team 


Looms 


As  Potential  Lvy  Crown  Threat 

Lacrosse  was  originally  a  savage  si>ort  played  by  American  Indians.  Now  it  has 
mellowed  and  matured  into  a  savage  game  played  by  college  students.  It  is  especially 
popular  among  the  Ivy  League  schools.  The  Administration,  being  quick  to  realize  this, 
at  once  seized  upon  it  as  the  perfect  vay  of  getting  Brandeis  into  the  Ivy  League  (now 
that  Princeton  has  withdrawn). 


One  March  afternoon  a  group 

of  about  twenty  Brandeis  male 

students  gathered  in  Ford  235. 
Mr.  Mathew  Sgan,  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  Office,  held  a  la- 
crosse stick  up  in  front  of  the 
group.  It  was  the  first  time 
seventeen  of  the  twenty  boys 
had  ever  seen  one,  other  than  ' 
on  television.  Mr.  Sgan  then 
gave  a  brief  lecture  on  the  ba- 
sic rules  of  the  game  and  the 
Brandeis  i  a  c  r  o  s  :<  e  team  has 
gone  on  from  there. 

Lacrosse  combines  the  best 
elements  of  football,  ice  hockey, 
and  soccer,  but  fortunately, 
while  it  is  stiii  very  much  a 
contact  sport,   lacks  the  stigma 


it  for  any  distance  he  wishes, 
the  object  being  to  eventually 
propel  the  ball  into  his  oppo- 
nent's goal.  The  team  which 
does  not  have  the  ball  natu- 
rally wants  to  get  it  away  from 
the  opposition  and  this  is  where 
body  contact  comes  in,  a  player 
being  allowed  to  hit  an  oppos 
ing  player's  body  with  his  body 
as  long  as  .^masher  and  smashee 
are  within  five  yards  of  the 
ball. 

.\s  for  Brandeis'  own  valiant 
lacrosse  team,  progress  has 
been  likened  to  the  postwar 
economic  growth  of  West  Ger- 
many. Coach  Sgan  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  molding  the 
original    group    of    beginners 


Day  School,  a  local  prep  school, 
last  Tuesday.  It  was  the  first 
lacros<i'  garae  for  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  Brandeis  play- 
ers, while  most  of  the  opposing 
players  had  played  together  for 
two  or  three  years,  yet  Bran- 
deis led  2-1  through  most  of  the 
first  half  l>efore  succumbing  to 


usually  associated   with  big,  '  into  a  functioning  team   which 


dumb  football  plays.  At  the 
same  time,  there  rarely  is  a 
dull  moment  since,  as  in  ice 
hockey,  play  almost  never 
stops.  Eleven  men  from  each 
team  run  around  on  a  field  one 
hundred  and  ten  yards  long. 
Each  player  carries  a  stick 
which    has    a    net    at    one    end. 


has  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and 
no  small  amount  of  skill. 
The  team  has  been  practicing 
six  days  per  week  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  effort  have  begun 
to  show.  Evidence  of  this  is  the 
game  played  against  River's 
the  opposition  5-3.  Brandeis 
goals  were  scored  by  freshman 


The  bail  is  carried  in  this  net  |  Danny  Estow,  sophomore  Mike 
and  may  not  be  touched  with  i  Moscovich,  and  junior  Herb 
the  hands.  The  player  with  the  T  e  i  t  e  1  b  a  u  m.  Mike  Schaffer 
ball  may  pass  it  to  another  turned  in  a  very  fine  perform- 
player  on  his  team  or  run  with   ance  as  goalie. 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


Fenway 


JFK  Memorial  Game 


Jeff  Cohen 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


game 
afternoon      wa.s      baseball !  looked    like    a    very    old    :itory, 
a  difference    For  the  first    told  again  for  kicks  and  money' 
in    history    of    the    major 


WEST  END 


Fenway  Park  is  a  grreen  place.  The  ^vat^a  ih  a  lush,  vi  | 
brant  ^^reen  in  comparison  with  the  bare,  barren  lawns  of  j 
early  spring.  The  walls,  including  the  huge  left  field  bar  : 
rier,  are  painted  a  niilkv  green  to  provide  the  hitter  with, 

trie  javelin  '201   feet  seven  inches  for  a  new  .school  rtM^ord.  |  j^  solid  background 

Va\    <Iasi(>!iguav  co!itinues  to  fH^rform  at  his  usual  e.xcellent        The   game   played   there   Fri 

pace  as  he  capture<i  several  first  ph'ces  in  each  of  the  four 

meets  this  year.   Dan  Obasun  and  Mike  (iuruile  have  also 

given  Coach  Crawford  a  ray  of  hofx*  as  lH>th   have  scoreil 

well  in  the  t)roadjum{)  and  h<)j>-stei)-and-jump. 

SpiinK  fever:  The  intramural  season  is  in  full  swing 

as  there  are  softl)all  games  galore  down  at  Shapiro  fi<»ld. 

The   intramural  awards  banquet  will   l)e  held  May  4th  at 

P>ldl>erg.   ••*    Rumors  are   rampant  over  the  pros[)ect  of 

tackle  football  next  year.  Intereste<i  {wirties  please  contact. 

the   Sports    Kditor.    ***    And   l)efore   Brandeis'  annual   hi- 

jinks  l>egin  again,  as  our  illustrious  President  noted,  let 

us  take  a  look  at  somone's  conception  of  grour*  living.  Just 

who's  idea   was  this?  I  have  yet  to  see  anyone  claim  the 

crtvlif  for  this  "supK^rb"  plan.  Perhaps  someone  can  explain 

to  a  harried  and  abused  student  body  the  intent  of  group 

living.   I>et's  not  go  half-way.  Why  not,  instead  of  group 

living,  fraternities? 


Racketeers  Down  Clark; 
Bow  to  MIT,  Bowdoin 

A  strong  MIT  team,  sharp  from  nine  matches  down 
S'Hjth.  handed  the  lirandeis  netmen  their  first  shutout  of 
the  season.  I'nder  rather  gusty  con<litions  similar  to  tho.se 
alH>ar(i   an   aircraft   carrier,    Brandeis   v.as   able   to  salvage 

only    one   set     l(i»^  dotjhles  team'*  

haps 


of  freshmen  Dj^v-^  Cierstel  :ind 
Jiriirtiy  Ha li>»Tn  f  o  u  >4  h  I  hard 
but  lost  6  1.  3  6,  6  4  In  the 
smiles  matches  Mike  Seltz 
came  closest  to  victt>ry.  lx>wing 
6  4.  7  5  The  rii^a-ed  Long 
I.>lander  volleyed  flawlessly  at 
net  but  his  ground  strokes  wt/e 
not  up  to  par. 

Playing  host  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ma-viachusetts,  the  rar- 
kete<»r8  still  could  not  get  back 
in  business  and  dn5pp€^d  th«s 
one.  8-1  Jon  Cohen  averted  a 
s<»cond  shutout  by  prevailing 
in  the  third  set.  119  He  had 
lost  the  first  set  6-1  but  came 
back  to  win  the  second  6-0 
Jerry  Katz  and  Halperin  took 
the  only  other  sets  for  Bran- 
dei:-i 

On  a  rather  la/y  Saturday 
afternoon  wjth  the  temperature 
reading  WA  bslmy  WINS  de- 
grees, victory  did  not  elude 
the  team  as  they  defeated 
Clark.  8  1  The  sponge  like 
clay  courts  did  not  appear  to 
bother  Biandeis  which  is  used 
to  playing  on  hard  courts   E'er- 


the  team  should  have 
btotj^Iit  iSu*  si>fl  rouris  iu»!ne 
With  them,  tx'cause  they  lost 
the  next  two  home  matches  to 
I  the  northerly  schools  of  Colby 
j  and  Bowdoin  The  Colby  match 
j  was  close  (6  3)  and  could  have 
I  gone  either  way  Cohen,  in 
j  number  on*^^  singles,  took  his 
I  third  in  a  rovf  and  pleased 
j  Pane  ho  Gonzales,  who  has 
i  been  scouting  Jon  and  trying 
j  to  prevent  him  from  playing 
I  for  the  Australian  Davis  Cup 
I  team  Still  another  freshman. 
\  Jerry  Katz.  won  it  numlxM-  4 
;  singles  in  straight  setij  The 
'  doubles  team  of  Burt  Strug  and 
I  Dave  NemirofT  picked  up  the 
Imird   Brandeis   victory. 

Bowdoin  wa.°  also   too  sharp 
for    the   Judges   as    the    Maine 
landers   took   a   unanimous   dp 
cision.  9-0.  with  Brandvis  win 
;  ning    only    three    .sets      Victory 
!  appeared  likely  for  Dave  Ger 
I  stel  at  numt>er  2  when  he  took 
j  the  opening  set  easily,   but   hi.' 
opponent   came   back    and   wor 
j  the  next  two  with  steady,  care 
ful  piay. 


day 
with 
time 

leagues,  a  champiorLship  game 
was  being  played  on  behalf  of 
a  charity — the  Johr.  F  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Library.  The 
idea  came  from  the  affable . 
brain  of  one  Thomas  A.  Yaw-' 
key,  president  and  owner  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox.  Georgia  plan-  j 
tation  owner,  possessor  of  some! 
unacountable  millions  of  dol- 
lars, sportsman  and  benevolent 
parent  of  American  l/eague 
basel>all  m  Boston  Yawkey  is 
an  obese  man  who  no  longer 
walks,  but  waddles,  lost  sight 
ol  his  feet  some  15  years  ago 
and  occupies  the  t>etter  part  of 
two  seats  when,  infrequently, 
he  visits  his  playthings — the 
Red  Sox  Yawkey  is  a  .self-in- 
dulgent man,  and  the  Red  Sox 
have  been  a  fat.  happy,  indul- 
gent and  losing  ball  club  over 
the  past  few  years. 

The  pregame  ceremonies, 
dedicating  this  game  to  the 
memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
were  like  most  things  of  this 
sort.  American  League  Presi- 
dent Joe  Cronin,  a  legitimate 
Hall-of  Famer  with  the  Red 
Sox,  spoke  on  behalf  of  ba.se 
bj^II  and  looked  fai  Ttni  Ken 
ne<ly  was  there  He  looked  cute 
P.^bt>y  Kenm^y  was  u  '*"•  He 
looked  small,  and  stui.ihled 
through  h  i  s  remarks  Two  of 
the  Kennedy  women — Pat  and 
Eunice  —  were  there.  They 
looked  handsome  Ertertainer 
Frankie  Fontaine  1'  oked  lai 
and  jovial  Stan  Musial  direc- 
tor of  the  President's  Physical 
Fitness  Program  represented 
the  administration  He  looked 
fit.  er.  .  ,  physically  The  re- 
sults were  the  usual  platitudes 
exemplified  by  Mas.sachiisetLs 
Governor  "Chub"  Peabody  who 
referred  to  "our  beloved  mar- 
tyr" after  references  to  the 
prcpK)sed  discontinuation  of  the 
Bo.ston  Naval  Shipyard  John 
Kennedy's  memory  was  uncom- 
fortable here 

The  ball  «»ame  stnrtod.  even- 

mIIv,  and  it  started  <:|'^"'lv    Tn 

•le  ton  rtf  \hr^  second     thf*  Cbi- 

"Tt»o  White  Sox    r'»<4r)lrn'^'"nt  in 

-^owder-blue      rorid      uniform.'^ 

"ored    a    run    on    a    mi«f'^ls»vo<i 

ond  base  and  a  hit  batjunan    It 
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\  SERVICENTER 


UHAUL 
T»UCKi  mn4  TRAILERS 


ECONO.   CAR 
CAR   RfNTAU 


809  Mom   Strt»«t  < 

W\LTHAM.    MASS.  < 

TWmkrooJ,    3-»33a  < 


LARGE  SELECTION 
OF  RUSSIAN  BOOKS 

for  Teachers  and 
Students  of  Russian 

Russian  Grammars  and 
teaching  aids 

English  Russian  and  Russian- 
English  Dictiona.ies 
Rus.-sian   Literature:   Classics, 
Contemporary 

Russian  Language  Records  for 
elementary   and    advanced 
students;   dramat»c    readings 
and  folk  songs 
Textt>ooks   on    mathematics, 
geography,   natural   sciences, 
history,  etc. 
Children's  Literature 
Linguistics 
Literary  Criticism 
Art 

Subscriptions  to  Magazines 
and  Newspapers 

•  Socio  Economy:  Literature 

•  Atlases  and  Maps 

Write  for  Catalogs  A  Price f 
Phonm:  (212)  CM  2-4900 

FOUR  CONTINENT  BOOK  CORP. 

•fFT.  2M,  1M  PlfTM  AVI.,  ItT.C.   IWIt 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 
TW  3  1900  —  1276 


8  AM  .10  P  M.  M<Mi    TKurv. 
a  A.M. II  KM    fri.  4  Sat. 


GORDON'S 

Waltham  Liquor  Store,  Inc. 

867  Main  Street,  Waltham  54,   Mass. 

Moil  complete  list  of  imported  and  domestic 
wines  —  beers  —  liquors 


SUNDIAL  SHOES 

FOR   MEN   AND  WOMEN 

Boots  •  Skates  •  Ski  Boots  •  U.  S.  Keds 
Woterproofs  of  All  Kinds 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT  TO  ALL 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

226  Moody  Sf.     —     TW  3-9450     —     Poul  Smitli 


Mllm0'mm*0m0mtilam 


Brandeis  Summer  Plans 
Feature  Theatre,  Math 

The  Brandeis  campus  will  be  host  'hia  summer  to  an 
Adult  Institute  on  contemporary  American  society,  insti- 
tutes in  advanced  mathematics  and  physics,  seminars  on 
contemporary  Jewish  life,  and  the  Brandeis  Forum 
Theatre. 

The  Forum  Theatre,  in  its  second  season,  will  present 

four  comedies:  The  Lady's  Not*. — -^ 

for    Bwrnlnr    by    Christopher, 


Fry,  William  Saroyan's  The 
Time  of  Your  Life,  The  Fire- 
buffs  by  Max  Frisch,  and  G  B. 
Shaw's  The  Devil's  Disciple. 
The  Theatre  will  be  in  session 
from  June  23  through  August 
15  at  UUman  Amphitheatre. 

Dr.  John  J.  SoiTirners,  acting 
Chairman  oi  the  ineatre  Arts 
Department,  will  be  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  series.  Emanuel 
M.  Gil'oert  wiil  be  the  manag- 
ing director  In  conjunction 
with  the  plays,  the  Univerhity 
will  also  present  Critic's  For 
um,"  afternoon  discussions  that 
will  focus  on  various  issues 
raised  by  the  plays. 

Highlighting  the  Adult  Insti- 
tute will  be  lectures  by  Presi- 
dent Abram  t..  Sachar;  Janies 
Farmer,  national  director  of 
CORE;  Louis  Kronenberger, 
former  drama  critic  for  Time 
magazine  and  currently  Bran- 
deis Librarian;  and  sociologisl- 
critic  Harold  Rosenberg.  Also 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Institute 
are  author-critic  Alfred  Kazin; 
historian  Oscar  Handlin;  econ- 
omist Robert  Nathan;  literary 
critic  Philip  Rahv;  and  political 
scientists  Joseph  S.  Murphy  and 
John  Roche. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


446  Receive  Degrees  Tomorrow, 
James  Reston  to  Deliver  Address 

Four  hundred  forty--.ix  students,  including  317  /graduating  seniors,  will  receive 
degrees  tomorrow  at  Brandeis  University's  thirteenth  Commencement  exercises. 

James  Reston,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  and  Washington  Bureau  Chief  of 
The  New  Yorl<  Times  will  deliver  the  Commencement  Address.  Rishon  Bialer,  a  chem- 
istry major  enrolling  at  Harvard  Medical  School  next  September,  will  deliver  the 
valedictory  address. 

^  T  ^  ^      Honorary     Doctor     of     Lawa 

pi\i^rn\j  c^  ^      nnAMrvno    i  iRii»./r-rirMT\/ degrees     will     b?     awarded     to 

Mr.     R  e  s  to  n  .     Major-General 
Yaalcov  Dori.  President  of  th« 


Z2>^7/ BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

~  J  UN 


Many  Win 


Fellowship 


Meml>ers  of  the  class  of  '64  are  going  in  greater  num»)ers  to  better  graduate 
schools,  and  have  won  more  money,  than  any  class  in  Brandeis'  history  A  n-port  based 
on  figures  for  nearly  the  whole  cla.ss  released  bv  Pierre  (;oMon,   Director  of  the  Office 


of  Carev'^  Planning,  shows  that   about  65' 
next    year,  compared  with  52'-    of  the  class 
went  directly  to  graduate  .school. 

I  istinj^s  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers r»f  this  year's  senior  class 
who  will  attend  l;  r  a  d  u  a  I  e 
scfiool    next    \eai     follow 

(;RAI>I  ATK    S(  IIOOI.S    OF 
ARTS    AND    S(  !FN('K 

Art    History:     1-isa     Ann     Diet/. 
NYU      In^liiute     of     Fine     Arts; 
.ludy    Goldman.   Joints    Hopkins 
Biochemistry:     Deborah      liern 
hardt.   Emstem  College  of  Med 


of 
of 


the    class    is 
'6.S   and  62    ' 


going    to 

<     of   the 


graduate    school 
•lass   of   '62   who 


Technion-Israel  Institute  of 
Technology;  Clark  Kerr.  Pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  Isaiah  Leo  Sharf- 
man,  professor  emeritus  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Brandeis  Trustee. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  Dr  George  Pack- 
er Berry.  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medieine,  Harvard  Medical 
School:  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing.  Archbishop  of  Boston; 
actress  Helen  Hayes;  Lt  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Dudley  Heaton, 
US  Army  Surgeon-General; 
August  Heckscher,  director  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
and  author  Maurice  Samuels 

Mr  Reston  has  l>een  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  twice,  once 
in  1945  and  again  in  1957  for 
national  reportmg  He  won  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  award  for 
interpretation  of  international 
news  in  1949,   1951,  and   1955. 

Dr     Berry.    Harvard    Medical 

School    Dean    since    1949,    is    a 

professor     of     bacteriology     at 

Harvard       University       and       is 

{Con'unued  on  Page  12) 


ULLMAN    AMPHITHEATRE 


icme  on  a  $2  4{){)  f.  llowship, 
r  ung  il  Shin.  Brandeis,  with 
tuition  and  fellowship  total- 
ling $3700. 

Biology:      Robert     H  i  e  h  m  a  n, 
Stanford,     fellowsliip     and     as- 
sistantship    totalling    $3800 
Bioslatistic.s:    Joseph    W  e  b  e  r, 


Columbia.    $2400    fellowship 
Chemistry:    D  a  v  i  d     Levinsoti 
Boston   UniveiMt>     tt-ai'lim^  u^ 
sistanl.    $3.~)0(),    B'arl>ara    Silver. 
Clark    $:^H00  f.»l!..wsh;p:   Eiaip.j' 
Stem.     Boston     College,     $lf»()0 
fellowship. 

East  Asia  Studies:  Susan  Sand 
ier.  Harvard.  $22r)0  fellowsliip 
Economics:  P  e  t  e  r  C  o  m  a  v 
F>rinreton.  $2000  fellowship; 
I'eter  /.;issenhaus.  G  e  o  r  g  <^ 
Washmglon  University  (part 
time ). 

Enftiish:  M-redith  Tax.  Fui- 
bnglU  to  Durham,  England. 
Philip  Oldtnl.urg.  leaching  as- 
sistant 1.1  India.  Charlotte  G'a- 
zer.  U  of  Oregon  $2500  leach- 
ing assistant.ship  Jo  Ellen 
ShlefTer,  Temple.  $6200  gradu 


ale  a.ssistantship   for  two   years; 
Ell.Mi   Lasficr.  Syracuse   Univcr- 
■^liy.    Carol    Clipping<'r.    Co!;im 
bia;    David    Kamen,    U     of   Chi- 
cago;   Ivan    Levison,    Berkeley 
Steplu-n      Wang  h.      Berkelcv!  ' 
Robert    Keef(>.   Princeton    $1800 
fellowship.    Holly     Pavne.    Bos 
t«.n  Collfge,  $2000  graduate  as 
sistantship     David   Kann,    NYl' 
Fine    Arts:    Lola   Stern     Hunter 
Frencri:    Rna    Alstater.    Hebrew 
l-niversity:      C  a  r  o  1      (;  o  r  i  n 
Roehesler.     with     tuition    schol 
arship.     Honnie     Scheib      Yale 
$2;>00    fellowship 
Geophysical    Science:    Kinneth 

(Continued  on  F^dQi    9^  | 


JAMES    RESTON 


Student  Tast  for  Freedom' 


Student  Scholarships  Cut  o   .     o. 

As  Enrollment  Expands  RcHinion  FuiuI^®""^  Food  to  Mississippi 


Scholarships  of  a  number  of  underjirraduate.s  are  l)€ing!  OicltOlllPHjs 
cut  for  the  year   1964-1965,  accordinK  to  A:^sistant   Dean! 
of  Students  Mathew  S^an. 

Sfiran    said    th.'«.t    the   amount    of   money   available    for 
scholarships  rose  by  five  {>ercent  over  last  year,  the  num-j 
ber  of  students  on  scholar.'ihip  ii*f^v  by  a  (usprojMu  lionately 
larjifer  amount. 

The    student    Ixxiy    is    to 


in 


crease   by   more   ttian 
year.    The    committee 


8  "^    next 
also    de 

cided  to  extend  scholarships  to 
marginally  needy  students  do- 
ing well  and  to  students  who 
have  accumulated  loan  debts 
exceeding  $2,500 

Sgan  said  that  all  students 
who  feel  tnat  they  will  be  un- 
duly hurt  by  scholarship  cuts 
should  contact  the  committee 
in  writing.  He  said  that  the 
committee  has  "no  intention  to 
hurt"  anyone. 

The  University  currently  hus 
about  $200,000  available  for 
long  term,  low  interest  loans, 
and  some  $450,000  to  $500,000 
available  for  scholarships 
Funds  for  scholarships  have  in- 
creased by  about  $10,000  for 
ea'^h  class,  but  the  number  of 
sophomores  with  aid  has  risen 
from  90  this  year  to  120  next 
year.  In  the  upper  classes  there 


will  Ik*  20  in  o  r  r  students  in 
each  class  on  .scholarship  The 
larger  incoming  freshman  class 
(425)  also  will  drain  scholar- 
ship funds 

Approximately  one-third  of 
each  class,  except,  the  freshman 
class,  has  received  financial  aid 
each  year  in  the  recent  past. 

The  money  available  for  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  is  pro- 
vided through  the  National  De- 
fense and  Education  Act.  Funds 
provided  by  the  government 
must  be  matched  by  the  Uni- 
versity on  a  1:9  basis. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue: 

Senior   Essoys: 

poges  6  ond  7 

"The  Triple  Revolution": 
poges  3  and  4 

Sports  ot  Brondeis:  poge  8 

More  News:  poges  4  and  5 


One     hundred     fifty     seniors 
hcive  made  known   their   objec 
tions   to  recent   University    pol- 
icy by  signing  a  petition  oppos 
ing     the     establishment     of      a 
Senior   Cla.ss    Reunion    Fund 

In    recent    years,    gradual. nj? 
seniors     have    pl^^dged    to    cxi 
tribute     $10    per     pv^rson     t  ich 
year    to    a    Fund    that    is    to    be 
Siven   io   Brandeis   25   years  af 
ter  graduation 

The   petition,    Ix'gun    in    mid 
April,  reads 

Although  we  appreciate  the 
University's  having  provided 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain an  excellent  college  edu- 
cation, wc  cannot  ignore  what  vice-president 
we  believe  to  be  the  negative  and  President 
direction  the  VnivtrsHj  is 
taking,  as  reflCj^ted  In  the  re- 
cent change  In  parietal  rules, 
and  espe.  .ally  the  way  in 
which  the  rule  was  promul- 
gated. Consequently,  we  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  the 
Senior  Class  Reunion  Fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  petition. 
accordin/7  to  Senior  Class  Pres- 
ident Lewis  Serbin,  was  to 
voice  the  discontent  felt  by 
many  seniors  about  the  pol- 
icies of  the  university  in  gen- 
eral. By  taking  the  step  of  op- 
posing the  formation  of  the 
Fund,  these  seniors  "have  tried 
♦o  express  th'?  degree  of  their 
discontent,"  according  to  Ser- 
bin. 


PMeen  thousancJ  dollars'  worth  of  meat.  miik.  and 
o  her  basic  fo<Hi.s  arrived  .ast  week  in  (M-eenw.Mxi  and  five 
other  cities  in  Mi.nsi.ssippi  as  the  climax  c»f  the  "Fast  for 
freedom"  a  nation-wide  student  fa.nt  .»r>far.i/ed  l,v  a  conu 
riuttee  of  Brandeis  students. 

Students  at  more  than  forty  colieK^es  and  uriivorsit ie.-4 
abstamed    from    one    meal    lasi*  _1 

semester    in    order    to    have    ih« 


money  saved  diverted  fr(»m  col 
lege  duiini?  hall  s<>rvice.s  to  a 
^peeiiii  a  r  c  o  u  n  t  at  Brandeis 
The  njoney  collected.  $10.2.50. 
was  u.sed  to  purcriase  fcxxJ  for 
Negr-es  on  relief  in  the  delta 
area   of   Missis.sippi 

The  food  was  purcha.sed  from 
Stop  &  Shop  in  Boston  and  di- 
vided into  600  family  units, 
each  unit  containing  enough  to 
feed  a  family  for  more  than 
one  week  Mr  Norman  Rabb.  a 
of  Stop  *  Shop 
o'  the  Brandeis 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  instru- 
mental in  the  purchasing  of  the 
food  at  a  price  slightly  above 
cost. 

From.    Boston,    the    food    was 
shipped    to    Mir.sissippi    free    of 


FOLIO,  o  literory  mog- 
ozine  pui»lislied  hy  the  stu- 
dents of  BrondeJs  Univer- 
sity, will  be  on  sele  todoy 
ofter  the  Boccoloureote 
cereitiMiy.    See  page  5. 


charge  hy  the  International 
Brotherhood  r.f  T  e  »  rn  s  t  e  r  i 
Th«^re  the  food  was  distributed 
by  the  Congress  of  Federated 
()rgani/.?ti.,ns  (  a  co.nbination 
of  Student  Norn  i..I,>nt  Coord  i - 
natinti  C'onifiiittee  Congress  of 
Racial  EQ..Ml,ty,  anj  the  Na- 
tional As.sociatior.  for  tiit-  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 
m  Mussissippi  »  to  f  a  m  i  I  i  e  .s 
whose  state  welfare  allocation.^ 
j  are  inadequate 

I       William  Gasp*'    65  and  Bruce 
I  Fleegler     65    of    the     Brandeis 
Northern      Student      Movement 
coordinated    the    fast    nation- 
wide   and    at    Brandeis.    where 
more   than  90.    students  fasted 
Other     schools     participating 
in  the  fast  were  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Columbia,  Howard 
Northwestern.    O  ber  I  in.    Sim- 
mons.  Swarthmorr  :jnd  others. 
The  National   Student   Associa- 
tion also  cooperated  in  the  pro- 
e,'ram 

The  fast  started  at  several 
schools  last  year,  and  was  not 
coordinated  at  all  Mr  Fleegler 
and  Mr  Caspe.  v/ho  organized 
the  fast  at  Brandeis  last  spring 
also,  hope  to  act  as  advisors  for 
next  years  national  Fast  for 
FreedoKi  " 


-.-^ 
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To  the  Victors. 


«   • 


Commencement  Week  belongs  to  the  Seniors,  and  w^ 
are  proud  to  conKratulate  them  on  their  achievements  and 
to  devote  this  issue  of  The  Juntice  to  their  Commencement. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Senior  ?:ssay^  on  pages  six 
and  seven  for  comments  of  the  kind  that  would  ordi- 
narily appear  in  this  space. 

Dollars  and  Sense 

In  bri«f,  the  [Facultyl  Committee  |on  FiAancial  Aid] 
assumes  a  continainf  oklic^ition  i»  studeats  who  entered 
with  finaneUl  assisftanee,  always  provided  Ihat  academic 
performance  is  snperior  and  there  has  heen  evidence  of 
good  citixenship  at  Brandeis. 

A  NOTE  TO  PARENTS,  Frep«r«d 
hy  the  office  of  Dean  of  Students 
for  the  Parents  of  the  class  of  19€7. 


The  letters  distributed  la.st  week  to  returning  scholar- 
ship students,  signed  by  the  Dean  of  Students  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Financial  Ai<i,  make  a 
mockery  of  this  obligation. 

The  letters  brought  good  news  to  a  few  recipients,  but 
Fad  news  to  many  others.  A  few  studenU  were  granted 
larger  amounLs  of  financial  aid,  but  many  more  saw  their 
toholarshij>s  or  loans  reduced  or  even  eliminated. 

Dean  Morrissey's  letter  stated  "It  was  also  the  desire 
of  the  rommittee  to  include  deserving  students  who  had 
I)erformed  nieritoricvsly  in  their  academic  and  communal 
activities  but  who  had  not  previously  received  scholarship 
a.ssisUnce  among   the   scholarship  recipientii. 

Several  of  the  students  whose  financial  aid  was  re- 
duced have  been  active  in  the  more  prominent  "communal 
activities."  A  numl>er  are  students  whose  names  appear 
regularly  on  Dean's  List  m  recognition  of  their  high  scho- 
lastic averages,  aiid  some  students  who.«e  aid  was  cut  fall 
into  both  categories.  To  claim  that  meritorious  perform- 
ance in  "academic  and  communal  activilics"  1ms  been  used 
as  a  criteria  in  awarding  aid  is  crass  hypocrisy  and  cannot 
^*  reioneiU'd  with  the  fact.-.  It  was,  in  fact,  just  this 
igm^nng  of  academic  and  extra-curricular  achievements, 
t.f  students  previously  judged  to  need  scholarships  that 
wa.s  the  most  (li.^beartening  element  of  the  incident. 

As  l>ean  Morris.sey's  letter  i>ointed  out,  the  scholar- 
ship fund  is  increasing.  X'nfortunately,  tin?  effect  of  any 
inc revise  in  the  amount  of  money  available  is  partially 
offset  by  two  factors.  One  is  the  $200  tuition  increase  that 
3-1  to  effect  the  lowest  three  classes  next  year—the  amount 
of  scholarship  aid  distributed  must  increa.«^e  in  order  to  re- 
main the  same  in  its  significance  to  student  recipients.  Tn 
addition,  the  student  b(xly  is  increasing  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  rate  at  which  the  scholarship  fund  is  growing 
(5Vc,  according  to  Assistant  DeF.n  of  Students  Matthew 
Sgan). 


Forgetfulness  is  basic  to  the  nature  of  human  beinfns.  There  m  too  inuch  ib  th« 

past  life  of  any  individual  or  nation  which,  if  remembered  and  contemplated,  would  be 

a  constant  and  unbearable  source  of  misery,  and  would  render  present  existence  almoflt 

impossible.  Thus  it  is  that  the  most  awesomely  horrible  events  in  history  are  relatively 

quickly  forgotten.  Thus  it  is  also  that  such  events   recur  periodi«'lly,   the   lesaons  of 

their  predecessors  having  never  been  assimilated. ^^ 

Lact  week  380  people  were  r,;*  what  is  mn«t  .trikini?  center*  hia  plajr  around  \km 
killed  during  a  r;ot  in  a  soccer  ^i^"^]^!'*^;;  b  its  abiUty  to  guilt    of    Po^    Aua    Xn.    De- 

Stw'Lore^ivriven^Yn  an  c^  ^he'^eale  with  whicS'in-  Sl-ibed  by  many  as  «  fif««  erf 
rather   impressive,   even   in   an    ,.   .^  f  ,  adaot  themselves  tragic    proporUons,    coasUntlj 

^"Lf  fi*^"^"^?*  «Vki  I'ld  f^or?  birSarba??tie/Tth>s  to™  b?tw?^  the  «»«i«  fcj 
wars.   16,000  people  are  k"1^  connection   Act  I  Scene  2  could  speak  out  and  the  feeltng  that 

r't^rth.  Ur^t"Jd?Utes  Bo't^  S^o^der^i  tie  most  impor-  would  only  do  harm,  the  Pope 
dents  in  the  United  Stales.  Moui  ^         ^  according  to  the  author,  a 

these    sums   .staler    a    human  ^'^^^^»;^**»^^  ^ cross  f^M .on     of  cold  and   inseTisitive  politician. 

'S^".^:?^it 'de^h  Tit  whe^  ciV^n  life  in  m2:  a  bureau-  unwilling  even  to  consider  the 
idea  of  one  death.  «"^  ^"ff  oral  (soecifically  Adolph  Eich-  Nazi  bart>arities.  Implied 
'^^  /r;i.'V^"the  ?"suT  ;  ^nnhTn  aristocrat,  a^rofes-  throughout  the  play  and  dra- 
phed  together  the  J^J'^^J.;?'  „„_  .,  vounc  girl  a  doctor,  and  matized  in  Act  IV  (where  the 
f '^^rnr;^h.nd  the  s?.n1Lrnce  Sveraf  a^l^^officer;  They  are  Pope  is  actually  characterized 
to  comprehend  the  signific-nce  in  a  friendly  session  of  on   stage),   is  a   man  who   waa 

of  that  number  twentv    Dowling,  intersper.sed  with  sip-   highly  subject  to  his  own  latent 

And  in  ^^*-  «JP^^^^^,7iJ.  ping  tea  and  munching  cakes,  anti-Semitism,  who  condoned 
^^"7.r^^?  ^r^et7Llm>ss  even  discussing  Chopin.  Wilde,  and  Nazi  atrocities  because  Hitler 
^^'"l^i^ilnv  as   regard"   the  B  Minor  Mass  was      firnnly      anti-Communist, 

—  or  especially   —    as   regaru^  ^       above    all.    was    the 

that  memory.   There   is  a   kind  Civilized    and    bane  ^are7    of     a     fanuitic     pride 

of   personal  guilt  which   all   of        They    are    it    would    seem.  ^^fi:^h^!eDar?ted  hi"^^^ 
us   must   sen.se   when   C.000,000   civilized   and   hig^Hy   sane   pco-   ^^j^.^^fj^Tp^lems^^^^ 
of  our  kind  are  done  away  with   pie.  The  fact  that  they  hyphe-   i^'    /Isoec'allv  non-Catholics), 
in  such  a  manner  and  in  such   nate  their  fun  with  talk  of  sev-   '"^^jif^J^'^^^^" ^Tt  o 
a  short  time.  But  no  one  wi^es  eral  thousand  Jews  slaughtered   ^^^^^^J^^^f^S^^   pi^  ^" 
to  feci  ifuilty  for  too  long  Thus   here  or  there,  seems  only  natu-   J^ne   P'*>^'^^^cj  V  ,f  Jl,^  ^^ 
we    all Cg    to   rationalize,    to   ral.   They   have  adapted   them-  ^,^^.T  ^^^^^  Jj^^l^^^i" .^^^^^ 
de-sensiiize  ourselves,  in  short,   selves  to  the  idea  of  ma.ss  mur-   J^2L^ts     'j    ;^"^JirJr^.h    who 
to  forget.  der,  the  way  a  businessman  in   S'i5'"2^ak    out     and    who    got 

Unfortunately.  forgeUulnes.s  other  societies  adapts  himself  f*f  '^•^'^  n^ults  It  ir^idSt 
cannot  safely  be  tolerated  any-  to  a  aubious  morality,  or  a  J^^^^.'^'^^y.^'^^^/^as  one  o^  the 
more,   for  the   next  recurrence   schoolboy   to   cheating.  ^1^    institutions    which    Hitler 

may  well  be  conclusive.  Rolf  Hochhuth's  scene  is  so  true  few  f^^^^^^^*  ^  rm.W  not 
Soc^hh'uth's  work  n.e  Deputy  that  it  literally  chills  the  blood.  ^^^^^  ^^^J^l.'S^^S^ 
is  a  plea  to  remember,  and  as   A     professor,     while     bowling,   '^**;f.7jf  ^f "7;""^^^^  *v^^^ 

ILh  H  is  deeply  significant    In    uiks    about    shrinking    human  f^»^;„\°^j^^=„,^^^^*'^*;:  ^ 
its    full    length    form     (Grove   heads;    an    aristocrat    discusses  »"  aiiiea   na  loris  ?^ucr.   os        «jr 
Press    1964).   it  is  both  a  play   chess    and     crematoria    in    one  ^^^^pam  nainfniw  and 

anTan  historical  analysi.s,  and  breath  They  had  ftten  «sc4  ..i^i^^J^i^^^raft^  reS£ 
in  its  latter  context  it  is  es  to  it,  the  way  people  have  got-  tragu^iiy  ^^7*^/^;  *™  irrT 
^l^ly  meaningful  W  h  i  1  e  ten  used  to  the  number  6,000.-  >n«  this  ^f^^;^^^.;^*,  ^^^ 
^imk  out  the  guilt  of  the  000  without  caring  to  consider  ^g^^/^^^^f  N^^zntr^^Ues  m^ 
Catholic  Church,    in   the  /igure    ,ts  significance  w^n    ha  veiled    h^nd^^s    erf 

of  Pius  xn  The  Deputy  als*>  T\\e  guilt  for  this  type  of  well  have  saveu  nunoreos  ot 
W^^%n  the  res,>on.^b.h.ty  of  rationalfzation  is,  of  course,  ^^^^ef  y;^'o7^^^^^  "  t 
German  business  interest*  and  greater  on  a  level  of  greater  motJ.es  tor  not  .speaamg  oui 
western   statesmen.  resf>on.sibility     Thus    Hochhuth  (Contmued  on  Page  I J  J 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Apathy 


"Stu'lent  Apathy"  has  been  discussed  regularly  at 
Brandeis  for  the  last  three  years  and  probably  for  years 
before  that.  Unfortunately,  "student  apathy"  isn't  born,  it 
is,  tc  a  large  extent  created  and  encouraged  by  campus 
events.  A  large  part  of  the  Brandeis  apathy  has  formed 
as  a  response  to  a  series  of  events  in  which  Brandeis 
students  as  a  body  have  been  treated  as  incidentals  in  a 
process  that  has  requirements  of  its  own.  The  past  year's 
restrictions  on  off-campus  living,  the  change  in  dormitory 
rules,  and  elinvination  of  fifteen-meal  contracts  are  only  a 
few  of  the  incidents  of  the  past  few  years  that  fall  into 
this  category.  In  all  these.  Brandeif.  students  have  been 
treated  as  objects  to  be  manipulated,  rather  than  as  the 
subjects  of  a  University's  actions,  as  they  should  be. 

Actions  of  the  sort  described  here  are  destructive  of 
any  previously-existing  feelings  of  community  allegiance 
and  of  any  sense  of  bek>nging.  The  natural  reaction  is  th# 
creation  of  a  wall  of  disinterest  and  a  deep  well  of  antago- 
niam  directed  toward  the  auministratioa  and  the  adminis- 
trmtors. 

We  don*t  expect  Brandeia  students  to  be  any  Jew 
••apathetic**  in  the  future,  than  they  have  been  in  the  re- 
cent past  Any  change  In  attitude  wooW  be  unwarranted. 


It  has  long  been  felt  that  the 
Civil  Rights  movement,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  movement  for 
equality  of  nund  and  spirit  as 
well  as  right  under  the  law,  is 
in  ncH^  of  a  literary  voice,  a 
journal  of  ideas  and  feeling 
which  would  mirror  the  inter- 
ests of  anyone  ri.rr»-ntly  in 
volved  with  the  struggle  for 
freedom   in   America  today 

Recently  the  New  York 
chapter  of  CORE  has  embarked 
on  such  an  adventure  in  jour- 
nalism. Our  first  edition  of 
Bights  and  Reviews,  no  naag 
azine  of  tht  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment, should  be  on  the  press 
by  m)d- August  The  magazine 
will  contain  stories,  poetry, 
articles  of  interest,  and  sketches 
and  drawings. 

Our  great  need  right  now  is 
for  contributors.  In  order  to 
give  our  journal  a  vital  and  en- 
during life  we  need  a  constant 
flow  of  material.  We  arc  seek- 
ing it  from  all  sources,  and  are 
interested  in  non-professional 
as  well  as  professional  work, 
and  in  all  forms  and  styles,  be 
they  poetry,  fiction  or  essay. 

If  you  have  any  materia!  of 
your  own  we  would  be  iiK>st 
appreciative  of  your  contribu- 
tion. Alao.  if  you  know  of  any- 
one who  might  be  interested  in 
writin^.  for  "Rights  and  Re- 
views" please  share  this  letter 
with  them. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
ao<m. 

Maggie  Brill  'CI 
"Bights  a»d  BcviewK" 
BdttMial   itair 


pressed    their    opinions    in    this 

controversy  to  students,  faculty 
and  administration.  The  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Brandeis 
University  Alumni  A.ssociation. 
however,  wi.shcs  to  make  it 
clear  that  all  such  comments 
represent  only  the  personal 
views  of  particular  members  of 
the  Alumni  A.«iSOciation. 

The  position  of  the  Alumni 
Association  can  be  expressed 
only  by  it*  duly  elected  Execu- 
tive Board  The  Board  has  dis- 
cu-ssed  this  controver.*?y  at 
m*'etipgs,  and  the  matter  is 
again  on  the  agenda  for  its 
me«'ting  of  Jui.e  7th  To  date. 
however,  the  Executive  Board 
hiis  taken  no  position  in  this 
matter. 

Alan   Greenwald,  '52 

President  Brandeis  University 

Alumni  A.ssociation 


All 


!■■ 


\emt 


Many  leitKrs  have  appeared 
if*  yoinr  "I>»tt*n  to  the  Editor 
Column'*  from  Alumni,  with 
re^fTcncc  to  various  aspects  of 
the  io-ealied  "Parietal  Hours 
Ccmtroversy".  Various  Alumni, 
throufli  otaer  media,  have  ex- 


Our  generatkm  hajt  experi 
enced  few  shocks,  and  none  has 
ir-cved  u.«?  more  deeply  and  none 
have  we  shared  with  more  in- 
tensity than  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  All  Americans 
were  stunned  and  grieved  by 
hi?  untimely  passing,  but  per- 
haps youth  felt  the  blow  more 
keenly  than  the  rest.  K-?  was 
a  man  who  iiiZT^  his  youth 
and  ideals  with  young  people 
and  awakened  within  us  the 
challenge  to  Ih^  a  purpose  and 
to  carry  out  our  responsibility 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  coun- 
try 

We  believe  that  the  personal 
letters  college  studenU  wrote 
to  friends,  sweethearts,  parents 
and  others  who  were  close^  to 
them  during  those  days  in  No- 
vember would  indicate  their 
true  feelings  and  vividly  de- 
scribe the  effect  of  John  F, 
Kennedy's  death  upon  our  gen- 
eration. In  additioi;  to  provid- 
ing a  tribute  to  Presidenf  : >«- 
nedy,  these  letters  w«wiM  s^rve 
not  only  as  a  valuable  asset  to 
historians,    but    would    eieafly 


depict  for  the  future  the  emo- 
tional and  psychological  im- 
pact of  the  tragedy  upon  the 
thoughts  of  America's  young 
people. 

Because  we  feel  that  these 
letters  are  important,  we  as  in- 
dividuals are  collecting  them 
for  deposit  in  the  JFK  Memo- 
rial Library  and  have  been  as- 
snired  by  officials  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  Washington, 
I)  C  .  that  the  letters  will  be 
accepted,  stored  there,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Kennedy  Library 
upon  its  completion. 

As  we  are  college  students 
with  a  limited  budget,  our  only 
appeal  is  to  students  through 
college  new.t;papers,  and  wc 
need  your  support  and  coopera- 
tion to  make  this  project  a  suc- 
cess If  you  have  saved  any  of 
the  letters  you  received  which 
commented  upon  the  effects,  of 
the  events  in  Dallas,  and  if  you 
a.'-e  interested  in  donating  them 
to  the  library,  oleasf  srim  their. 
to; 


Letters 

Box  75« 
Blacksburg,  Virginia  24060 

If  possible,  we  would  like  to 
hav  e  the  original  envelope 
shoving  the  postmark  and  date. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  letters,  we 
will  assemble  tliem  tnd  send 
them  in  a  body  to  the  National 
Archives.  . 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
letter*  sent  will  be  r.iade  avail- 
able for  examination  by  com- 
petent and  interested  persons 
at  the  library,  and  thus,  any 
personal  matter  may  be  de- 
leted, or  the  letter  may  be  re- 
copied,  omitting  these  party. 
We  will  attempt  to  aclojowl- 
edge  all  letters  which  are  re- 
ceived. 

TliMaas  H.  Maher 

Vlrgiaia  Polytechaie  Iiism«t« 

Blackstarg,  Ylrgimla 

KAthnni  I.  KMl«slier 


The  Triple  Revolution 


Civil  itiglifs  Revoiiition 


7he  Other  Ainen€a' 


f^'fi'^o'*  "^  NOTE    The  foHowing  article  f»re»ent$  excerptt 
'om  the  Statement  issued  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
rtple  Revolution. 
Among  the 
Bayard 


ImwH  A.  Cot«r 


The  authors  of  The  Triple  Rev^iuliMi  are  entirely  correct  in   linking  the  clv« 
f**"**T?  V^,J^^^^'  Pswliwg,  Normau  TKom«s.  f»ffhU  movement  to  what  they  call  the  Cybernation  Revolution.  It  has  become  increaa- 


^^diis^'^Roberf'^H!!^^^^^^^  Socioloflj/  .(  ingly  clear  in  recent  months  that  equal  job  opportunities  may  become  meaningless  for 

Collet  of  th:H:LJ^^^^^  ^^«  Negro  minority  if  these  jobs  will  be  eliminated  by  automation.  As  James*  Re«to« 

for  the  Republic. ^ »aid  recently,  *'(  The  American  Negro)  is  gainmg  legally  but  falling  behind  economical!/. 

This  statement  Is  written  in    Jbe  process  of  vanishing  even  He  is  slowly  getting  the  rights  but  not  the  skills  of  a  modern  computerized  society    Ha 

the    recogniti^m   that    mankind    for  the  hitherto  privileged  ia    getting    a    better   chance    at    ~ 


is    at    a    historic    conjuncture 


for  the  h  i  t  h  e 
white    worker. 


Jobs    are    dis-    unskilled    jobs,     but    unskilled    usually    the     group    that     was    unemployed,    the 


which  demands  a  fundamental    appearing  under  the  impact  of   jobs  are  being  wiped  out  by  the   hired  last  and  fired  f^rst    Being   were      predominantly 
reexamination  of  existing  val-    highly    emcient,    progressively   new  bossman.  the  machine."  relative   newcomers   to   the   in-    workers    as    well    as 


yes  and  institutions.  At  this 
time  three  separate  and  mutu- 
ally reinforcing  revolutions  are 
taking  place: 

The  Cybernatioa  R  e  t  •  I  u- 
tion:  A  new  era  of  production 
t  J  begun.  Its  principles  of 
organization  are  as  different 
from  those  of  the  industrial  era 
as  those  of  the  industrial  era 
were  different  £fx>m  the  agri- 
cultural. The  cybernation  rev- 
olution has  been  brought  about 
by  the  combination  of  the  com- 
puter and  the  automated  self- 
regulating  machine.  This  re- 
sults in  a  system  of  almost  un- 
limited productive  capacity 
which  requires  progressively 
less  human  labor.  Cyberna- 
tion is  already  reorganizing  the 
economic  and  social  sy sterol  to 
meet  its  own  needs. 

The  Weaponry  R^flmiitk: 
New  ^orms  of  weaponry  have 
heeu  developed  which  cannot 
win  wars  but  which  can  oblit- 
erate civilization  We  are  rec- 
ognizing only  now  that  the 
great  weap<ms  have  eliminated 
war  as  a  method  for  resolving 
internationel  conflicts  The 
ever  present  threat  of  total  de- 
struction is  tern  p<»  red  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  final  futility 
of  war  The  need  of  a  "warless 
world"  is  generally  recognized. 
th«Kigli  aciiieving  it  will  t>e  ■ 
long   and   frustratiiig   proce<is. 

The  Human  Rights  Revalv- 
tioa:  A  universal  demand  for 
full  human  rights  is  now  clear- 
ly evident.  It  continues  to  be 
demonstrated  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  within  the  United 
States  But  this  is  only  the 
local  manifestation  of  a  world- 
w  i  d  e  movement  toward  the 
establishment  of  aocia*.  and  po- 
IKical  regimes  in  which  every 
individual  will  feel  valued  and 
none  will  feel  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  his  race. 
•  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned in  this  statement  with 
the  first  of  these  revolutionary 
plienomena.  This  is  not  t>e- 
cause  we  underestimate  the 
significance  of  the  othei  two 
On  the  contrary,  we  affirm 
that  it  is  the  simultaneous  oc- 
currence and  interaction  of  all 
three  developments  which 
mak^  evident  the  nef^essity  for 
radical  alterations  in  attitude 
and  policy.  The  adoption  of 
just  policies  for  coping  with 
cyt>ernation  and  for  extending 
rights  to  all  Americans  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  creation  of 
an  atmosphere  in  the  U  S 
in  which  the  supreme  issue, 
peace,  can  oe  reasonat)iy  de- 
bated and  resolved. 

The  Negro  claims,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice,  his  full 
share  in  America's  economic 
and  social  lift.  He  s€^es  ade 
quate  employment  opportu- 
nities as  a  chief  means  of  at- 
taining this  ':oal:  The  March 
00  Washington  demanded  free- 
dom and  jobs  The  Negro's 
claim  to  a  job  is  not  t>eing  met 
Negroes  are  the  hardest -hit  of 
the  many  groups  being  exiled 
from  the  economy  by  cyberna- 
tion. Negro  unemployment 
rates  cannot  be  expected  to 
drop  substantially.  Promises 
of  jobs  are  a  cruel  and  danger- 
ous hoax  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  and  whites 
alike  wHo  are  especially  vul- 
nerable to  cybernation  because 
of  age  or  inadequate  educa- 
tion. 

The  demand  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  cannot  be 
fulfilled  within  the  present 
context  of  society.  The  Negro 
is  trying  to  enter  a  social  com- 
Ri'jnity  and  a  tradition  of 
ivorfe-and-tnentn^  which  are  ia 


less  costly  machines 

Speed  at  Producti^a 

Cybernation  Is  manifesting 
the  characteristics  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  production.  Ttiese  in- 
clude the  development  of  rad- 
ically different  techniques  and 
the  subsequent  appearance  of 
novel  principl<*s  of  the  organ- 
ization of  production:  a  basic 
reordering  of  maris  relation- 
ship to  his  environment;  and  a 
dramatic  increase  in  total 
available  and  potential  energy. 

The  nrvajor  difference  be- 
tween the  cgricultural.  indus- 
trial and  cybernation  revolu- 
tions is  the  speed  at  which  they 
developed.  The  agricultural 
revolution  began  several  thou- 
sand years  ago  in  the  Middle 
East  Centuries  passed  in  the 
shift  from  a  subsistence  base  of 
hunting  and  food-gathering  to 
settled   agriculture. 

In  contrast,   it   has  b€»en   less 
than  200  years  since  the  emer 
gence  of  the  industrial   revolu- 
tion,   and    direct    and    accurate 
knowledge  of  the  new  produc 
tive      techniques     has      reached 
most    (»(     {i.ajikind       'i'hi.s    swift 
disssemiiiation  of  information  is 
generally    held    to    bo    tht^    main 
factor     U'adim^     to     widespread 
industriaii/.a(ion 
•  While    the    majctr    a<«(>of>ts    of 
the   rylHTnation   revolution   are 
for    the    moment    restricted    to 
the  U    S  ,  its  effect.s  are  oljsierv- 

(Cfnttinued  on  Page  10) 


Negroes  are  hit  by  automa- 
tion and  associated  develop- 
ment for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  traditionally 
held  a  high  proportion  of  those 
unskilled  jobs  that  are  now  be- 
ing eliminated  by  machines 
In    addition,    they     have     been 


'unwanted/ 
older 

-      _     „_    Negroes. 

dustry.   they   had   less   occasion   Once    a    worker   over    45    l<»sea 
to  acquire  seniority  and  hence   hi^  job.  he  finds  it  exceedingig 

were     among     the     first    to     t>e 

fired  when  automation  per- 
mitted the  reduction  of  the 
work  force. 

A    series    of    recent     :itudies 
have  shown  that  the  long-term 


STUDENTS  show  Freedom  School  diplomas      *T«  be  a  yoang 
unskilled   Negro  is.  &!most  invariably,  a  calamity." 


A  Physicist  Looks  at  Some  Revolutions 


— .-»_  ICennetli  W.  Ford  . 

ktr    Ford  It  t*iotet»or  *,j  rUy»nM    ufui 


Chairman    0/    the    Physicg    Deftart 


EDITOR  S  NOTg: 
ment  at  Br^ndeig 

Th!.i  i.s  a  cry.^ital  ball  article.  Imagine  yourself  a  student  at  the  vener^^ble  ivy 
league  Brandein  ot  the  year  21G4.  What  tlitin  will  l>e  regarded  a.s  the  most  aigiiilicant 
revoiution.s  of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century?  I  want  to  nominate  ?»nd  dis- 
cuss four  candidates,  one  from  phy.sical  .science,  one  from  biological  .H<Mence,  one  from 
technology,  and  one  from  what  1  can  call  only  general  human  exj>erience.  The  civil 
right.^  revolution  i.s  not  on  my  li.st,  for  that    revolution   in  thi.s  decade  or  even   in   this 

century    is    only    one    phase    of  - 

will  again  alter  man's  view  of 
nature,  but  with  fewer  practi- 
cal implications. 


the  centuries  -  long  evolution 
toward  universal  human  digni 
ty.  The  wea(>ons  revolution  is 
aljjo  not  on  my  list,  for  as  a 
technological  revolu»i(»n.  it  us 
all  over  (This  is  not  wishful 
thiiikin»i  Both  ."^^lentificaily 
and  strat^'gically.  nuclear 
Wr-aponry  cannot  pr<K^eed  much 
i>eyood  (vtuiuteman  and  l*olar 
is  )  As  a  .s<H-ioiogicai  revolu- 
tion, It  IS  only  iK^fjinning  Imt 
I  would  like  to  incorporate  the 
impact  of  nuclear  weaporu  on 
man  s  thinking  into  a  larger 
revohition.  the  revolution  of 
finiteness  ',  the  last  on  my   list 

The   Revolution  of 
Nan  Common   Sense 

Mathematics  as  an  itilellec- 
tual  enterprise  fors<K>k  human 
experience  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Physics  u  well  on  its 
way  to  doing  the  same  in  the 
twentieth  Paradoxically,  since 
the  focal  point  of  mathematics 
shifted  from  the  description  of 
the  real  A^orld  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  logical  al>str  act  ions, 
mathematics  has  found  ever 
wider  uses  in  *"ience  and  tech- 
nology And  since  the  frontiers 
of  physics  have  moved  into  do- 


The  human  experience  V>eing 
aoandoncd    tjy     physK's    ls    the 
experience  of  direct   i*en.'s^   p»^r - 
ception    together    with    the    ac- 
cucnulate<l    wisdom    and    (^)m 
ni on  sense    oast-vJ    on    this    j>er- 
cepiion      f^rot>al)ly    the   greatest 
single    insight    afforded    .>o    lar 
bv  twentieth  tentiiry   physics   is 
the    realization    that    nature    at 
tier   most  fundamental  operates 
according    to    laws    in    flat    con- 
tradiction   with    the    common 
sense  l>a.sed  on  human  observa- 
tion    We    have    learned    th«t    « 
particle    can    be    ir.    more    than 
one  place  at  the  .<;amc  time,  that 
matter  can  t>e  annihilaled.  that 
a   car   is  shorter   when    moving 
than   when   at   rest,   that  at   the 
speed  of  lighc  time  stand:i  stili 
Some  philosophers    and    some 
sti-idcnts  view   this  situation  as 
a    temporary    aberration;    they 
express   the    hope   that    physics 
will    later   return   to   "rational" 
explanation     But    one    should 
not  confuse  non  common  zcnsc 
with   nonsense    The  sense  of 
nature's   t»asic    design    and    the 
common -sense    of   man's   vlew- 


mairu     inaccessible     t'^      direct 

human  perception,  physics  has  l>oini  are  simply  different 

had  its  greatest  impact  on  hu-  All    indications   are   that    the 

man    life.    This   may   change     I  gulf  bt»tween  the  concepts  and 

believe  that  physics  has  passed  descriptions    of   submicroscopic 

its   point   of   maximum    impact  nature    and    the    concepts    and 

on    human   life,   and    is   moving  deaeriptions  of  the  human  sized 
into  a  neriod  of  discavery  ttiai  world  wiii  widen  ia  coming 


dt^ades  F^or  example,  relativi- 
ty has  airead  taught  us  tiiat 
space  and  time  can  l>e  inter- 
mingled ar\d  do  not  provide  a 
rigid  framework  in  which  niai 
ter  arvd  energy  nv»ve  It  si'erns 
likely  that  "space  time  itj*«»lf 
will  prove  to  Ik»  a  dynanm-  en 
tit>  either  joining  in  th<»  flux 
of  events  or  conc«M\ably  being 
itself  the  entire  '  niat'^rial  of 
the    world 

Man  was  ill  prepared  for  this 
revolution  Until  sixty  years 
ago  every  advance  of  science, 
tiowever  new.  was  consistent 
with  extrapolatec  human  ex- 
fxnience  The  Cireeks  named  ir- 
rational numlx'rs  in  a  way  that 
left  no  dout>t  of  their  distaste 
for  them  Many  people  n  j  w 
have  a  similar  distaste  for  a 
non -con.  mon -sense  k>asis  of  the 
physical  world  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  this  "irrational 
ity"  of  physics  is  protyaiily  here 
to   stay. 

The  departure  of  physics 
from  the  realm  of  familiar  con 
copts  has  something  to  do  with 
its  probable  ;S^>arture  from 
direct  hun\an  impact  Nuclear 
physics,  to  pick  an  unexpected 
example,  already  hss  relatively 
little  to  do  with  hutr*An  life  At 
the  center  of  an  oxygen  atom 
in  a  DNA  molecule  is  a  nu'^leus 
that  may  contain  eight  neu- 
trons or  nine  neutrons  From 
the  nuclear  physics  point  of 
(Continued  on  Paoe  f  •! 


hard  to  find  a  new  otte.  Mang 
of  these  men  feel  that  they  are 
from  now  on  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  industrial  scra^ 
lieap  To  be  a  Negro  turns  out 
to  be  as  much  a  disability  as 
being  older.  In  a  study  bg 
Franke  and  Wilcock  (Unwanted 
Workers,  The  Free  Press.  I§«1) 
of  long  term  unemployment  isi 
five  Mid-Western  plants,  it  was 
found,  for  example,  that  eve« 
though  th**  Negroes  in  the 
sample  were  younger  on  the 
average  and  had  somewlwat 
higher  educational  attainments, 
their  long-term  unemploynMsai 
rates  were  significantly  higher. 
In  certain  cities,  twice  as  many 
Negroes  as  whites  were  unem- 
ployed for  the  entire  period 
after  being  laid  off.  To  be  • 
Negro  in  industrial  America  is 
a  disability.  To  be  older  ia  ■ 
misfortune  But  to  be  an  oi<i6r 
Negro  worker  is  a  calamity 

Nor  is  this  only  a  question 
of  older  Negro  workers  t>eing 
eliminated  from  the  work  proc- 
CM ,  Kven  more  ominous  in  its 
mipiu  alions  is  the  fact  that 
many  young  Negro  workers 
never  succeed  in  joining  the 
worK  f<Hce  :n  the  first  plac»?  In 
recent  years,  uneinploynient 
rales  among  adolescents  have 
been  esp<'cially  high.  A  major 
proportion  of  these  are,  of 
cours<',  young  men  and  women 
who  have  dropped  out  of  high 
school  In  earlier  periods  these 
adolescents  would  normallg 
join  the  untr&ined  work  force 
which  performed  the  unskilled 
labor  then  so  abundant  in  the 
industrial  economy.  But  these 
jobs  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Unskilled  Iat>orers  constituted 
•  l>out  15%  of  the  labor  force  in 
191(1,  but  only  roughly  7% 
today 

Those  without  skills  are 
lx>und,  nowadays,  never  to  at- 
tain an> thing  but  part  tinne 
and  marginal  or  seasonal  em- 
ployments And  here  again, 
just  as  with  older  workers,  one 
must  note  thai  being  a  Negt-o 
adds  very  considerably  to  the 
normal  hazards  facing  adoles- 
cents ready  to  enter  the  job 
market  James  B  Conant 
found,  for  example,  that  in  one 
of  oui  largest  cities,  in  an  al- 
most exclusively  Negro  sluna, 
70%  of  the  boys  and  girls  t>e- 
twecn  16  and  21  were  out  •f 
school  and  unemployed.  These 
young  Negroes,  products  of  sul»- 
standard  schools  which  had 
never  U'tn  able  to  engage  their 
cu.-io^siy.  awaken  their  it  ter- 
ests  or  stimulate  their  motiva- 
tKins  drop  out  lu  the  Sopf^s  of 
tindirij/  <u>n>e  !«tor»u!ation  and 
reward  in  industry  —  only  t« 
find  out  that,  given  their  low 
skills,  no  such  jobs  are  open  tn 
them 

Moreover,  among  Negroes, 
not  only  drop  outs,  but  m^iny 
high  school  graduates  as  well, 
join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed Conant  found  in  an- 
other Negro  slum,  in  the  same 
age  group,  that  while  63%  of 
the  high-school  drop-outs  were 
unemployed.  4S%  of  the  high 
school  graduates  were  unem- 
ployed also  Here  again,  it 
turns  out  that  to  be  young  and 
unskilled  13  a  seriouj  disability, 
to  be  a  young  Negro  even  with 
certain  skills  entails  (rave 
drawbacks  on  the  job  market 
—  but  to  be  a  young  unskilled 
Negro  is,  alnv)$l  invariably,  a 
calamity. 

What  all  this  amounts  to  ia 
the  perturbing  fact  that  Amer- 
ica has  dev'^loned  s  kind  ml 
dual  economy    There  is  amnc- 

(C4HltifttU»d  «Mt  i^ijpof  f  *i 
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Phantom  Sinks  Car 
In  Hamilton  Pond 

BY   DAVID   A.   KAMXN 

Hamilton  Pond  has  been  used  as  a  skat^'ng  rinV,  fish- 
ing: pond  and  swimming  hole.  Last  Friday  It  saw  service — 
briefly — as  a  parking  lot.  As  a  result,  Jonathan  Cohen, 
'64,  ex-owner  of  the  parked  car,  may  be  forced  to  pay  3J76 


Vntreedom  Prevails 

By  DAVID  OBER  and  WILLIAM  LEISS 

Editor's  Note  :  Mr.  Ober  and  Mr    LeiM  are  Brartdeia  graduate  siud'&nta  in  the  Hiatory  of  Ideat 
protram.    Mr.  Mar  cute  is  Projetsor  of  Politics  and  Philosophy. 

A   comfortable,   smooUi,  reasonable,  democratic   onfreedom   prevails 
in    advanced    industrial    civilisation,   a  token   of   technical   profress. 

Herbert  Marcuse's  new  book,  One  Dimensional  Man:  Studies  in  the  Ideology  of  in  expenses. 
Advanced  InduHtrial  Society,  might  create  considerable  excitement — in  a  time  and  place  The  incident  gotis  back  to  last  December  v!ien  Cohen 

different  from  our  own.   The  relative  oblivion  to  which  this  book  has  been  consigned  is  offered      his     glamorous      '50 

the  work  of  the  very  soci 
dialectical,  critical,  "negat 

But  have  there  not 

with  the  unexpectedly  high  bid 
stating  that  it  is  "a  useful  work    of  $22.50. 

to     have     around     the     house,"        But    before    its    new    owners 
like     a     new,     ''revolutionary 
deodorant,"    a    bottle    of    tran- 


American  society  and  con- 
demned some  of  the  more  out- 
rageous practices  of  various 
interest  groups?  If  Vance 
Piukard's  Hidden  Persuaders, 
Waste  Makers,  Status  Seekers, 
and  probably  now  his  Naked 
Society  .an  become  best-sell 
ers,  what  is  to  prevent  Mr. 
Marcuse's  new  book  from 
achieving  t^le  same  rank''  If 
Spectorsky,  Goodman,  Rei.»; 
man.  evrn  C  Wright  Mill.*;  cell 
in  the  corner  drugstore  like 
hotcakes,  why  not  Marcuse*^ 
In  fact,  the  proliferation  of 
critical  studies  has  even  pro 
voked  a  flurry  of  explanation 
f  r  o  m  t  h  e  head- shrinks  and 
the  official  propagandists  the 
former  talk  of  colle'^*ive  mas- 
ochism, the  delight  with  self 
negation,  while  the  latter  speak 
of  democratic  vigor,  the  toler- 
ation of  varying  opinions. 

Radical    Critique 

The   analysis    in   One-Dimen- 
Bional     Man     suggests     several 
reasons    why    the    book    may 
m«'et    with   oblivion      First,    be- 
cause in  most  of  the  books  men- 
tion*'d  ah<^»v*^,   "the   lack  of  the 
oretical  nnaly.sis  in  these  works 
leaves     the     root.K     of     the     de 
wribed   conditions   covered   and 
protected  "   as   Marru.se    puts    it 
It  IS  tasy  to  CO  <'xist   with  anol 
ys**-.   how«'ver   t)iting     which    in 
no    way    show    how    th«     «st.ih 
lish«'d    <<tnditions     mi  i  g  h  t     b  »' 
charifcod    ideolo).^!*"^  ch.irit;!     'uit 
by   tht  rri*-*  Ives,  change   nottim^ 

Mill  I  US'     "^      S>\>oK.      1  F'i     (|Ud  Sitat  i  Vf 

distiiKtiou    to    the     b<st   s<  Hers, 
develops  and    utili/*s   a   eritica! 
apparatus     which     dr»'dji«s     the 
'hann*  1  dreix'r  and   wider  •nan 
other    studies,    because    it    dares 
to     face     alternative      wa\s     of 
organizing    s<»ciety    and    to    pass 
objective     hist(»rical     jud^nu-nt 
on    both    th*-    established    t   -nd' 
tjons  ara  the  alternatives'  Onr 
Dir-ensional     Man     is      <     truly 
raciiral    criticiue.     first,    because 
(paradoxically)     i*s    iheoiet  iCol 
truth     IS     'false"     and     will     re 
main      false"    until    ^uch   a   time 
as    tins    truth    is    put    i!)to    prat 
tice,   concreti/ed      In    trutli,    Ih'' 
theory      of      Onr      Dimrnsi-onal 
Man    IS   entirely    capable   of    re 
mamin^    "false"    forever'     Sec- 
ond,   the    critique    is    truly    rad 
kal    because    it    refuses    to    stop 
jthort     With     a     i)ar;ial     an.)  lysis 
it    is    not    a    critirpie    of    partic 
ulars  but  f>f  a   univer>^ai    a  (on 


the 


Crete     universal,     namely, 
established   reality. 

There  is  another  reason, 
closely  related  to  the  first,  why 
this  book  seems  destined  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears.  Men  are  evi- 
dently no  longer  capable  of 
grasping  or  comprehending 
even  the  rudiments  of  dialec- 
tical thought,  which  has  been 
smoothly  purged  from  mind. 
(The  New  Preface  to  Mr  Mar- 
cuse's Reason  and  Revolution 
11960)  explains  that  the  dialec- 
tical critique  is  "the  mode  of 
thought  capable  of  piercing  the 
ideology  and  of  comprehend- 
ing reality  whole.  No  method 
can  claim  a  monopoly  of  cog- 
nition, but  no  method  seems 
authentic  which  does  not  rec- 
ognize that  these  two  proposi- 
tionjf  are  meaningful  descrip- 
tions of  our  situation:  'The 
whole  is  the  truth,'  and  the 
whole  is  false.") 

Kant,  Hegel,  Galbraith 

Despite    the    \'act    that    both 
Kant  and  Hegel  lectured  to  mil- 
itary   officers  and   were   under- 
stood (several  of  Hegers  works 
are  compilations  fro'ii  students' 
notes)  and  despite  the  fact  that 
Marx  wrote  for  the  imcducated 
and   the  expl;>ited,  .some  of  the 
m  o  s  t    intriligent    intellectuals 
of  ()ur  ov.  n  day   apparently  are 
uicap/able      of      comprehending 
MarcuL-e's     c'">tifnie      T>\e     Vwwik 
has   l<«'en    ignored   by    \hv   press 
for   the   most   part,  and   th«-   few 
TTi rt ♦  j  <•<> t   t  h  3 1  h  2  \'  e  s  p pe n  r ed   8  r ** 
largely    confused    and  or    irrel 
evant     One  review   (Wwswrek, 
Jan     27,    1964)    compared    Mar 
cus<'      to     (lalhrailh,      Reisman, 
and  W'hytc       Why''     Because  all 
three    sc»m»  how    conclude     that 
modern     societies     inifN)v»*r  ish 
the    character    as    efTuient'y    a; 
thev    enrich   the   body  "    By    ig 
priring    th(>    radical    difTerences 
he  t\ve«  n  Marcuse  and  the  other 
critic-.s    'not   to      icntion    the  dif 
ferenrt's      between       (ialhraith. 
Rei'man    and    Whyte).    MMJety's 
agents     blur     the     sharp     focus, 
srn<K)th    out    th»'    blatant    antag- 
onisms    of     society     into     n'«*'re 
wrinkles,    and    r  e  d  u  c  f     Mar 
cuse's      profoundly      revolution- 
ary    analysis     to     the     level     of 
nuN'emeal      en)i)irical      d<  s(  rip 
tion 

Likewise  t  h  f  Commentary 
r  e  V  I  ♦  w  ff  One  Dimensional 
Man    (April     1  9  fi  4  )  e  n  d  t.  by 


quilizers,  or  a  manual  for  baby 

care!     The    book's    meaning    is 

reduced  to  a  commodity,  but  a    ance,    kept    its    p:oud    owners 

useful  commodity  —  two  of  the   from   ever   driving    it.    The    car 


used  it  even  once,  the  ba<lery 
went  dead,  and  that,  conibined 
with  the  coat  in'oIve-JS  in  get- 
ting   license    plates    and    insur- 


p.ge  bills,  where  many  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  pay  for 
what  one  student  had  done,  the 
administration  was  now  re- 
quiring one  person  to  pay  for 
what  several  had  done. 

Cohen     spent     the     morning 
calling    up    garages    and    junk- 


key   hallmarks  of   the  contem-    remained   in    the   gym    parking   yards,   and    nnally    managed   to 


porary  period.  If  everything  is 
"for  sale  (from  men  to  the 
means  of  their  destruction) 
and  if  everything  saleable  is 
"useful"  (because  vendors  have 
also  sold  the  idea  of  "useful- 
ness"), then  all  qualitative  dif- 
ferences are  removed  f:om 
commodities  as  well  ap  from 
ideas,  from  patterns  of  individ- 
ual behavior  as  well  as  from 
social  systems.  J:j  the  super- 
market   the    selection    of    one 


lot,  and  WHO  from  time  to  time 
offered  p.s  a  prize  on  campus 
radio  shows  for  identifying 
old  Tock  and  roll  songs 

Late  last  Thursday  night, 
with  exams  nearly  over  and 
students    in    high    spirits,    the 


have  the  car  hoisted  from  the 
pond,  dragged  away  and  dis- 
posed of  for  $29.  Then  the  ad- 
ministration mformed  him  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  the 
school  $47  for  damage  done  to 
the     pond     area     by     the     tow 


car    evidently    was    transported   truck   The  bill  included  charges 


from  the  gym  to  Hamilton,  for 
freshmen  report  .seeing  it 
around  midnight,  poised  pre- 
cariously on  the  edge  of  the 
pond  in  front  of  Usen,  with  ap- 


brand  of  corn  over  another  has   parently    only    the    emergency 

break  keeping  it  from  splash- 
ing in.  At  12:30  am,  Cohen 
received  a  phone  call  inform- 
ing him  that  his  old  asset  had 
been  liquidated.  Even  the  most 


little  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
the  corn;  and  similarly,  the  se- 
lection of  the  "Free  World" 
over  the  "Unfree"  has  less  and 
le^ss  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  respective  societies, 
which  have  become  like  cans 
of  corn  for  sale,  at  least  in  the 
public  consciousness. 

Brand   X 

Just  as  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  men  would  not  vio- 
late the  canon  of  "brand  loy- 
alty" by  preferring  Corn  B  to 
Corn  A  (or  the  revc-se),  so 
they  would  not  think  of  choos- 

ciety  A  (or  the  revt»rse)  —  be- 
cause they  have  been  sold  the 
word  "free"  apart  from  the  re 


of  $8  for  rock  replacing,  $20 
for  watering  and  $1  for  grass 
seed.  (A  group  of  Justice  re- 
porters, sent  to  inspect  the 
devestation,  searched  all  around 
the  pond  ani  were  unable  to 
find  the  damaged  area.) 

Meanwhile,  with  the  admin- 
istration apparently  convinced 
that  Cohen  alone  is  responsible 
for  submerging  the  car,  or  even 


garrulous     freshmen    did     not   doing  it   himself,  certain  ques- 


ality    which    it    is    supposed 
(C()y\tiniied  on  Page  9) 


to 


know,  or  were  not  saying,  who 
or  what  did  the  deed.  The  car 
remained  in  the  pond  through- 
out the  night,  about  six  feet 
from  the  bank  and  with  only 
the  roof  above  water  At  one 
point  an  inebriated  freshman 
was  seen  clambering  about  the 
roof 

At  nine  the  next  morning, 
Cohen  received  a  call  fruni 
A.«iiKn  i^ie  T'^^'an  of  .Students 
I^onard  Zic»n,  whcj  told  him 
that  the  car  was  still  his  since 
the  title  had  never  legally  I'X'en 
transferred,  and  advised  him 
that   if   It    were    not    out    of    the 


tions  remain  unanswered.  Al- 
though  Cohen  was  reportedly 
a  crack  car-pusher  at  Bronx 
Science  High  School,  could  he 
have  single-handedly  pushed 
the  car  into  the  pond  within  a 
few  seconds?  And  what  about 
his  mysterious  trip  to  New 
York  in  the  beginning  of  April? 
Some  observers  think  that 
Dean  Zion  planned  the  deed 
jointly  with  Cohen  and  then 
panickeci  when  he  though* 
that  (rohen  would  squeal  Un- 
til tliese  questions  are  com- 
pletely resolved,  the  truth  may 
never   be  known 


Calendar  of  Events 


Barry  Andelman  and  Robert  Waxman 


The  followinj?  i.s  a  general  list  of  eyent.s  (xcurrinjr  in  the  Bo.ston  area  from  June 
1  throuKh  SeptemK>er  1.  It  has  lyeen  compiled  for  Ihoj^e  students  and  faculty  members 
who  remaiti  in  the  area  during  the  summer: 

HOSTON  POI*S — The  Boston  Pops  performs  every  ni^bt  except  Monday  at  8:30 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  orchestra,  which  is  the  Boston  Symi)h»)ny  minus  first  <Jesk 
men,  jilays  music   to  everyone's   taste — lijrht  classics,  serious  music,  and  jmpular  works. 

The    prices   are    al:^    jx^pular —    — 

the    Guard    and    lolanthc    with 


N«w  Graduate  Areas 


Brandeis  Begins  Programs  in 
Philosophy,  American  History 

I>raM(!ei.^  will  ir.it'uite  rradnate  pro^i^rams  in  the  His- 
tory of  American  Ci\  ili/at  ion  and  m  Philo.'^ophy  next  year. 
This   increa.ses   tlie  ar«  as  <f  >'r;o!'.iate   stud>    to   seventeen. 

The  History  of  American  Civiliziition  p  r  o  ji:  r  a  m  is 
expected   to  add  balance    to  th'' 


top    price    is    $3  ."SO    (floor    table 
ut  v/hich  food  can  be  ordered), 
down   to   $1    (unreserved-    any- 
where   ir.    the   .second    bak'ony) 
There   will   be  no  performances 
Sundays     June    14 
instead    there    will 
on      the      following      Mondays. 
June    1  ."S    and    22    The    last    con- 
c<rt  of   the  Pops   sea.s<in    is   Sat 
urday     June    27. 


History  of  Ideas  prngran>.  in 
wh.'ch  courses  in  Fairopeau  riis 
tory  predominate  It  has  a  moie 
rigid  lurnculiim  than  many 
graduate  departrnenii;,  with  a 
core  of  t.ve  required  cours<  «  ir. 
difTcrcnt  periods  of  American 
history 

The  depart m*>nt  has  admitted 
ten    students    from    schools    in 
eluding       Harvard,       Columbia. 
Boston  College  and  the  College 
©1    New   RiH  hf  l.e     All    stucients 
were    given     grants    of    tuition 
plus   at    least   $1000     A    spokes 
man   deserib^^d   the   department 
as    "red  hot,  '    and    said    that    of 
the  fifty  or  so  American  Civil 
ization    graduate    programs    in 
the  ronn^ry,  Brr-nleis',  when  it 


«:eeond     only      to     Yale's      The 
(  hairn  <  n    of    the    other    48    rie 
partments  (»>uld  not  be  reached 
iff)r  rnmnient 

The  Cirad'jate  Department  of 
F^hilosophy     will     admit     about 
ei^lit   students   from  .schools   in 
eluding  Harvard.  Stanford,  and 
the  University  of  PennsyKania 
The  department,  under  A.s^oci- 
ate  Professor  Frederic  T.  Som 
mers.   plans   a   flexible   curricu 
lum     that     will     include     some 
courses    taken    from    outside 
Philosophy    Department    offer 
ings      Nelst»n     Goodman,     now 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University      of      Pennsylvania, 
and    author    of   The    Strixctare 
of    Appearance,    will    join    the 


FSPI-ANADE    (  ONCKRTS 

Directly  following  their  }'op?» 
seas4jn,  the  orchestra  gives  a 
scries  of  free  Esplanade  Con 
cert.<  at  t)ie  Hatch  Memorial 
Shell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River  The  serit>s  runs 
from  June  29  through  July  11. 
omitting  July  f)  Concerts  are  at 
8  30  and  on  July  1  and  8,  two 
children's  concerts  will  b*^ 
jL^ivni  at  ini.'S  am  One  may 
icnt  a  chair  for  25c  or  you  tan 
biing  your  own  Tliere  are  no 
fixed  seats-  whoever  is  there 
first    (from  6  30  on)  sees  best. 


Martyn  Green,  John  Ma^efkld 
(England's  fwet  laureate)  read 
ing  his  own  works,  Edward 
Villela  and  the  Bostcm  Ballet 
and  21,  but  Company,  the  Poyal  Winnipeg: 
be  concerts  Ballet  Company.  Hungarian 
Ballets  Bihari,  Ballet  Espagnol 
Ximinez  Varjiins.  the  .^tnerican 
premiere  of  Thorntt  ri  Wildc^r's 
The  Ides  of  March,  ancJ  various 
art  exhiVjits. 


CASTIF    nil  I.    FFSTIVAI. 

In  Ipswieh  runs  Friday  and 
Saturday  *v«nin^s  fmrn  July 
10  to  August  H  TIh'  ;.ul)sc  rip 
tion  series  (Box  228,  I}>swich, 
Mass  )  for  the  five  events  is 
$1D  Single  tickets  are  sold  at 
the  door  The  events  fieofTrey 
Holder  CaribV,ean  Dance  Tlie- 
atre,  Krnll  String  Quartet.  Es 
terhazy       Orchestra       of       New 


Yor^     I.x)rm 
Ado   ,on 


Hollander,    Ad»  le 


LOEB  DRAMA  (ENTER 


BOSTON  ARTS  FESTIVAL 


On  a  np<'cial1y  designed 
Elizabethan  stage,  three 
In  the  Public  Garden,  it  will  Shakespeare  plays  will  be  pre- 
run  from  Jur.e  16  through  sented  during  the  summer. 
August  9  The  events  are  also  $1.50  weekdays,  $2  weekends, 
free,  but  you  cannot  put  your  no  performances  Sunday  Mon 
chair  anywhere,  since  .seats  are  day  and  Tuesday  performances 
already  set  up  in  the  best  have  not  yet  been  decided  up- 
place^.  these  eost  $1  and  are  on  June  29  July  11,  Love's 
on  an  unr€.>erved  bys's.  Fea-  Labor  Lost.  July  15  August  1, 
turtd  this  summer  will  be.  Winter's  Talc.  Augu.'^t  5-Au- 
Moliere's  Follies  of  Scapin,  gust  22,  Richard  IL  All  at  8:30. 
Sr.erivian's      The      School      ior 


opens    m    September,    will    be   deyaxtment  in  September. 


Scandal,  G  B  Show's  St.  Joan 
and  Man  and  Superman,  Mil- 
ler s  A  View  from  the  Bridge, 
William's  Camino  Real, 
O'Neill's  Emperor  Jones.  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  Yeoman  •! 


BRANDEIS  FORt'M 
THEATRE 

In  Ullman  Amphitheatre  at 
fi:30  approximately  (or  until 
it  i?  dark  enough  to  begin) 
Tuesday  through  Saturday. 


from  June  23  to  August  15. 
Prices  have  not  been  decided 
upon  The  Time  of  Your  Life, 
The  Devil's  Disciple.  The 
Lady's  Not  for  Burning,  and 
The  Firebugs  will  be  presented. 

NORTH    SHORE    THEATRE 

tn  Beverly,  .seven  Broadway 
plays  from  July  7  SeptemlH»r 
5  Cameiot,  N«  Strings.  My 
Fair  Lady,  Milk  and  Honey, 
Mr.  President,  Student  Prince, 
<ind  Sound  of  Music. 

CAROUSEL  THEATRE 

In  Framingham.  J  u  n  e  20- 
S<  pt«  iiiher  5.  7  (musicals,  plu« 
special  programs  bv  Harry 
Be!;, font*'  July  13  18  J  a  y  r.  e 
Mansfield  Gentleman  Prefer 
Blondes;  Martha  Wright.  Sound 
of  Music;  Howard  Ke**!,  C'^me- 
lot;  Ray  Milland.  My  Fair 
Lady;  Durwood  Kirby,  Take 
Her.  She's  Mine;  John  Raitt, 
Oklahoma;  Vin  Sun,  Flower 
Drum  Song. 

SOUTH  SHORE 
MUSiC  CIRCUS 

In  Cohas.set,  will  have  a  pro- 
gru.u  equal  to  those  of  North 
Shore  or  Carousel,  but  details 
are  not  ready  yet.  Watch  for 
them 

SHU BERT  THEATRE 

Will  present  the  louring  ver- 
siun  in  Who's  Afraid  of  Vir- 
ginia Woolf?  for  a  few  weeks, 
starting  June  1  F>om  July  2d 
until  August  19,  Golden  Boy,  a 
iiiijsical  version  of  the  Clifford 
Odets  play,  starring  Sammy 
Davis.  Jr. 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


< 


Poge  Flv« 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mr.  Foer,  a  sophomore  at  Brandeis,  attended  the  Intercollegiate  Confer- 
9nct  on  Poverty  in  America  at  George  Washington  University.  His  report  follows. 

la  the  War  on  Poverty  a  fuU-acale  struggle  or  a  mere  political  slogan?  Is  it  aimed 
i^inst  poverty  or  against  the  poor?  Is  it  truly  a  new  deal,  or  only  a  final  gasping  of 
The  New  Deal  ?  Perhaps  it's  too  early  to  answer  these  "is"  questions;  we  must  zrzit  at 
least  until  after  the  election,  and  until  President  Johnson's  plans  are  approved  and  put 
into  operation.  Even  then  we  may  have  to  wait  another  docade  to  determine  the  nature 
of  what  is  now  not  much  more  than  a  pending  bill  for  the  opening  round  of  fire.  Let  us 

discuss,    rather,    the    "should" 

questions  of  a  war  on  poverty,  "water  the  economic  tree  at  the  between  policy  iHanning  and 
One  purpose  has  already  bottom  to  make  it  grow."  Tills  execution,  1  think  we  have  little 
b<^en  accomplished  at  this  early  m^^ans  much  greater  public  to  fear  from  bureaucracy  and 
date  by  Johnson's  slogan  alone:  spendinj;  (for  housing,  health,  centralized  planning  of  the 
it  has  created  a  new  awareness  education,  mass  transpottation,  economy;  at  any  rate,  the 
of  the  problem.  The  'invisible"  **^<*  *>  on)  and  central  planning  greater  role  of  the  government 
problem,  as  Michael  Hairing-  o'  t^e  economy.  It  means  pro-  which  is  required  would  com- 
ton  termed  it,  is  now  being  held  gressive,  rather  than  regressive  pare  favorably  with  anyHiing 
up  to  the  light  of  public  dis-  t*»*  mea.sures.  It  means,  in  short,  we  have  had  in  the  recent  past, 
cussion  foi-  the  first  time.  Arti-  controlling  the  economy  in  such  So  much  for  the  economic  and 
cles  arc  being  written,  legisla-  a  way  as  to  produce  full  em-  social  methods  of  reducing  pre- 
tion  is  being  considered,  con-  ployment  and  full  production,  sent  poverty.  But  rve  must  still 
ferences  are  being  called.  In-  While  the  Administration  ac-  face  the  future.  There  is  little 
deed,  as  Or  Oj^^ar  Ornati  cepts  the  need  for  a  full  econ-  need  to  discuss  the  details  and 
pointed  out  in  the  keynote  umy,  it  doesn't  believe  this  will  effects  of  cybernation  (the  com - 
«ddress  at  the  Intercoilegiate  solve  the  poverty  problem  In-  bined  effects,  that  is,  of  the  au- 
Conference  on  Poverty  in  Am-  deed,  these  are  two  different  tomation  and  computer  revolu- 
erica  at  George  Washington  problems.  For  the  problem  of  tion).  Everyone  knows  how  our 
University,  the  President's  dec-  Poverty  is  the  problem  of  spe-  economic  structure  is  being 
war  has  had  the  cific  groups,  groups  that  are  rapidly  changed  by  the  marliine 
effect  of  making  "under-endowed"  for  participa-  takeover.  What  is  not  kno^.'.-n 
popular  speakers,  tion  in  the  economy.  A  sort  of  is  the  exact  extent  of  automa- 
lat  it  was  actuarial  table  can  be  set  up  tion.  How  numy  jobs  is  it  abo- 
an  act  of  political  courage  on  which  will  show  the  risk  of  lishing?  (Estimates  have  varied 
Johnson's  part  to  call  for  such  poverty  for  certain  «roups.  It  by  as  much  as  1000%  )  How  far 
a  "war,"  however,  the  consen-  yields  several  interesting  facts:  will  automation  go?  Huw  many 
sus  breaks  down  on  the  ques-  (D  When  poverty  is  looked  at  new  jobs  will  it  create? 
tion  of  wtiat  such  a  war  ^louid   »^'  terms  of  risk,  a  family  which 


Seniors  Gain  Fellowsliips, 
Win  Awards  at  Assembly 

Brandeis  seniors  have  won  a  wide  variety  of  awards 
and  fellowships. 

The  eight  seniors  awarded  Woodrow  Wilson  granta 
are  Mark  Cohen  (history)  Frederic  Gordon  (history)  ;  Ira 
Hammerman  (physics)  ;  Temma  Kaplan  (hislory)  ;  Robert 
Keefe  (English) ;  Victor  Rosenbaum  (Music)  ;  Earl  Salu- 

tin    (Religion);    Meredith    Tax 

(EngUsh).  Award  in  Sculpture 

The  five  seniors  awarded  Ful-       Rath  Clle«  C4»hea  (first) 
bright  Fellowships  are  Mark  R.       Marcia  laae  Kataeff  (second) 
Cohen  (School  of  Oriental  and  •  •  • 

African  Studies,  London.  Eng-  Deborah  J.  C^ohen  Memorial 
land);   Meredith  Tax   (Univer-   Award  in  Drawing 
sity  of  Duriiaii,  London,  Eng-       leaepli  Warren  Chnmet  (first) 
land);   St'^phen  Stein    (Univer-      Hmamu  J»ycc  lli«»neB   (second) 
sity    of    Cordob«,    Argentina);  •  •  * 

Philip  Oldenburg  (Teaching  as-   Deborah  J.  Cohen  Memorial 
sistantship  in  English  in  India);    Award   in   Graphics 
Marilyn    Silverstein    (National       Amy  L»ni»e  Pollack    (first) 
University      of     Mexico;      also       Pawl  Dennis  Brnnn   (second) 
Mexican  government  grant).  ♦  •  • 

Sixty-three  students  won  re-   Theron  Bamberger  Prize  in 
cognition  at  the  annual  awards   Theatre  Arts  for  Playwriting 
Aisftmbly,  held  one  month  ago         Lance    Wildx   Lee 
The   awards   and   the   names  of  •  •  » 

the  award   wmner^  are  printc^l   Theron   Bamberger  Prize  in 
below.  Theatre  Arts  for   Play   Prod 


iaration    of 

remarkable 

economists 

After  the  agreement  that  it  was 


involve. 


Poverty  is 


ha.s   two   or   more   of   the   char- 
acteristics associated  with  pov 
erty     (eg,     coloicd     with     wo 


Perhaps  the  basic  problem  ii  r^^an  at  head  of  family;  Puerto 

to  define  poverty.  Agreeing  that  Hican     with     head     of     family 

poverty  is  an  inability  to  satis-  physically  ill)  is  almost  doomed 

iy   the  minimu.n  needs  of   life,  to   poverty.    Three    out   of   four 

we  may  argue  all  day  over  wha*.  of  such  families   will   earn   less   kt't^pmg   pace   with   production 
•'subsistence"    actually     mean...  -  ..  - 

Estimates     vary     according     to 


More  Jobs 

It  .seems  to  me  that  we  have 
three  major  facts  to  work  with 
here.  (1)  Cyt>ernation  is  ulti- 
mately reducing  the  number  of 

jobs.   (2)  The  labor  force  is  .n- 
creasmg.     (3)    DemaiKl    is    not 


below. 

Louis  P   Rabinovitz  Endowment 
Art  Award 

Lola   Eve  Stera 

•  •  • 

EVeborah  J    Cohen  Memoria' 
Award   in  Painting 

Deborah  Vittie  Beck  (first) 

Nancy  i&ne  Drosd  (second) 

•  •  • 

Deborah  J    0»t»en  Memorial 


uc- 
tion 

David  Oweo  Glaxer 

•  «  * 

Helen  R    Max,  Berttia  and  Nor- 
man M    Behr  Scholarsfiip  Prize 

Darid   Harris   Goldman 

*  •  « 

Bnth   Sholom,    Irving    R    Shull 
M(»morial  Prize  in  the 
Humanities 

(Continued  on  Pa(jt'  12) 
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their     interpretations     of     this  erty   than   it   had   in   1947.     (3) 

word,     and     consequently     the  The    risk    rate    from    1947  1960 

number     of     impoverished      in  was  virtually  untouched  hy  the 

America  is  placed  al  something  ups  and  downs  of  the  economy 

between  20  and  70  million  peo-  The  probl€^m  of  the  poor,    in 

pie      Using    the    arbitrary     Ad  this   view.  Ls   n'>t   so   mu^!*    that 


than  $3,000.    (2)   In   1960,  each    from  these  facts,  1  derive  three 
group  had  a  higher  risk  of  pov-   conclrusions   First,  Uxat  automa- 


jraui^^lration  defuiitiun  of  faiui- 
lit5  with  annual  incomes  below 


they  don't  have  money,  Lrul  that 
they  don't  have  income-produc- 


^,0(A).    we   see   that    there   are   uig  assets.  Discrimination,  func 


over  9  loillion  families  involved. 
When    we    recall    that    one    of 


tion  must  be  stopped  This  con- 
clusion, hov/ever.  must  certain- 
ly be  rejected  There  is  too 
much  to  l>e  gained,  and  no  rea- 
son for  us,  lik»»  r  ,iiH,ii'  ^li^  to 
cliniii  hojK^Icislv  ♦<>  ^n  out  dated 
system 

Secondly,  more  Jobs  must  be 
creatAd  This  may  be  done  In 
several  ways,  all  involving  gov- 
ernmental     intervention      The 


tional    illiteracy,    physical    and 

^     ._   menti>l  illness  and,  lack  of  skill 

President  Kennedy's  first  pieces  for  available  jobs  are  some  of  Public  sector  needs  much  work, 
of  legislation  was  to  raise  the  their  problem*.  These  can  be  ^^'^  Jo^s  ^^^  i>e  created  there, 
minimum  wage  to  J1.25  an  met  by  specific  progranis;  aiKi  '^^  shorter  work  week  can  be- 
hour  —  which  yields  a  yearly  it  is  such  programs  that  the  ^^^^  a  reality.  Finally,  to  carry 
income  of  only  $2,600,  we  can  Administration  has  been  t«stin^  **^^  reasoning  to  its  extrenve  — 
nee  the  sUtistical  extent  of  tl»e  and  is  now  suggesting.  The  pro-  *"d  this  suggestion  was  made 
|»roble£n,  for  the  minimum  blem  is  not  essentially  ooona  r«^ntly  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
wage  coven  far   leas  than   the  mic  fo  much  as  it  is  social.  inittec    on   the   Triple    Revolu- 

full  range  of  occupations,  and  Bnreaneracv  t^  T"  ''^^  ^^   ^  divorced 

is.  of  course,  useless  to  the  uc-  ^  ""^^^  income.  Everyone  in  this 

employed.  "^^  truth,  as  I  aee  it,  is  that   'and  of  plenty  can  be  assured 

Assuming  then  that  we  have  Poverty  is  a  «M:ial  phenomenon,  a  sufficient  minimum  income., 
a  major  problem  on  our  Ivands,  ^'^^  ^*^  »t  ^*«  econonsic  causes,  regardless  of  hia  function  in  so- 
and  that  it  is  a  moral  problem  *"<>  •*«  going  to  require  political   ciety    Obviously,  this  leaves  an 

€>bliging  us   to  act   because  *olutioii«.    If   we   are   to   defeat   abundance   of   que^tioni   to    be 

we  are  an  "affluent  society'  —  poverty,  wf»  muat  first  up-grade  ansT'ered,  but  it  do^is  present 
how  do  we  go  about  it?  There  ^«  poor;  an«i  this  can  be  done  *"  interesting  possibility, 
are  two  general  approaches,  through  specific  programs  of  .  ''^^  third  conclusion  i  draw 
One  compelling  analysis  ties  training  and  education,  through  ""om  the  facts  cited  is  the  **in- 
Ihe  problem  of  poverty  to  the  housing  and  other  public  ¥rel-  visible"  solution,  a  conclusion 
economy  as  a  whole  In  Leon  '^''^  measures.  But  ther?  must  'o  politically  frightening,  a|^- 
Keyserling's  words,  "T^c  rea-  ai*>  be  a  strong  econortfy  where  parently.  that  It  wasn't  men- 
son  people  are  poor  u  because  i<*3  c*n  ^  provided.  Much  oi  tioned  one  time  at  the  GkH>rge 
they  are  poor  "  Thu  is  deeper  this  can  and  should  be  done  by  Washington  University  confer- 
than  one  at  first  may  think  In  the  government,  through  oen-  f"<;«  That  is  if  you  can't  ccn- 
fact  it  goes  to  the  basis  of  our  tralized  policy  making  and  ^rot  automation,  control  the 
economic  system,  and  asks  how  federal  money.  Many  of  the  ^e  of  ttie  labor  force^  More 
we  can  produce  mare  and  dis-  thLD«?s  that  must  be  done  in  this  blunUy,  birth  control  Poverty 
tribute  it  better  In  making  pov-  country  cannot  be  accomplished  ^"st  be  defined  hi  terms  of  the 
erty  a  problem  of  income,  it  hy  individuals  or  businesaes;  Jndivlduai,  and  fte  Urger  a  re- 
aeeks  to  obUin  full  employme.it  only  a  large  government  has  the  latively  poor  family  is,  the 
through  a  full  economy  Only  necessary  power.  In  point  of 
then  can  there  be  ;rork   —  -md   ^ct.    most    new    (non -defense) 


itf^^Uk.. 


Folio 


spring;    \^hV 
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The  FicklenesH  of  the   Full  Mooa 


Metedith  Tei 


Tea  Poriiift, 


lefie  GenHy 


smaller  the  amount  of  money 
available     for     each     member. 


money  tor   all     If  jobs   are  jobs  that  have     jen  created  in  There  could  never  be  nnj  offi- 

created.  the  poor  can  be  trained   the    last  decade   have    been   in  clal   regulation   of  famiJy   aire. 


for  them  ^^  public  sector  (on  all  levels); 

-f  ,.  and  there  has  been  none  of  the 

Aeyserung  greatly   feared    loos   of   demo- 

What,   then,   is   to   be  done?  cracy.  So  long  as  there  is  demo-  to  choose  for  itself  how  large  or 

KeyserUng's     answer  is     to  cratic  control  and  a  distinctio*  (Comlinued  on  Page  f  > 


but  there  could  be  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  and  devices 
which  would  allow  ea<^  family 
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THE    JUSTICE 


Tradition  of  Oldness 


David  A.  Kaman 


Senior  Essays 


POQ0   b#V9fl 


Brandeis  has  changed  a  great  deal  since  I  was  a  freshman.  The  students  are  a 
lot  smarter,  the  boys  are  more  collegiate,  the  faculty  is  a  bit  moie  Christian  (though 
nut  the  student  body),  the  campus  is  less  pretty,  the  social  sciences  no  longer  have  the 
stranglehold  over  the  best  students  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  they  once  did. 

The  thing   I   remember   Ijest   .  — ,  —         ,     .  _:.  ,~  ".  .      -— —  ^  -       -     -  — 

about  my  first  year  here  is  that   »"  ^avor  of  change.  Disregard-    try,    not   at    all    bad   out   of   a 
everyone    talked    like    (if    the    '"8  the  "creature  comfort     is-    thousand    or    so.       Its    crucial 
phrase  is  not  redundant)  third 
rate    Paul    Goodman.    Students 


the   "creature  comfort"  is- 
sues, such  as  higher  or  lower  tui-  task  in  the  next  few  years  lies 
tion,  and  more  or  fewer  parietal  jn  achieving  the  perilous  goal 
were  all  "apprentice  scholars";   *iours,  in  which  the  student  po-  it  has  set  for  itself,  that  of  he- 
statement   not   susceptible   sition   is  determined   by   pleas-  jng    a    first-rate    small    univer- 

rather    than    by    abstract 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  each 
each  of  the  six  senior  essayists: 

Charles  Bennett,  majoring  in  chemisrtry  and  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  will  study  chemistry  at  Harvard. 

David  Kamen  was  an  editor  of  the  Justice.  He  majored 
in  English,  and  will  continue  in  that  field  next  year  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Arnold  Riesman  was  Editor  m-Chief  of  the  Justice 
last  year  and  will  attend  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 
He,  too,  majored  in  English. 


George  Sher  will  study  philosophy  at  Columbia  next 
year.    He  is  a  former  news  editor  of  the  Justice. 

Stephen  Slaner,  a  politics  major,  is  a  former  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  the  Justice,  on  the  Executive  Board  of 
SPEAC,  and  active  in  the  Brandeis  Peace  Group.  He 
hopes  to  spend  next  year  teaching  in  Africa. 

Meredith  Tax  won  Fuibright  and  Wilson  fellowships. 
A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  a  co-editor  of  Folio,  she 
will  study  English  literature  next  year  at  Durham  Uni- 
versity in  England. 


any 

to  mathematical  or  syllogistic 
proof  was  automatically  a 
"value  judgment",  backing  an 
unpopular  cause  was  "fighting 
th«    fiood  fight  " 

Already  then  the  school  was 
getting  a  few  people  who  wore 
shi.cs  to  the  dining  hall  and 
wanted  to  be  businessmen,  and 
the  Old  Guard,  appalled  at  the 
implications  of  this,  cieated  a 
legend  about  what  Brandeis 
■was  like  before  any  of  them 
hiid  been  here,  a  legend  which 
still  survives  today  According 
to  :he  legend,  the  old  Brandeis 
was  a  bucolic  intellectual's 
paradise,  where  brilliant  and 
creative  people  passed  the 
da\s  with  their  Hegels  and 
Lockes,  valuing  each  other's 
judgments  and  lighting  good 
fights.  This  Edenic  world  was 
St  Jdom  punctured  by  sp>orts 
ami  dances,  fun  and  games, 
the  dissipations  of  the  bour- 
geois Happily,  the  students' 
bolshevistic  and  non-conform- 
ing ways  were  encouraged  by 
a  tolerant  administration  not 
yet  obsessed  with  the  school's 
public  image,  so  that  conflicts 
w«  re  few  and  students  could 
gt)  about  the  .serious  business 
of  apprenticnng  thems«'lves  ic> 
Siiuilars 

Ciolden   Age 
The  trouble  with  this  lt'g**nd 
\i    ihat    it    is    all    nonsense        In 
tlu'      (.HTJod      of      tht'      so-callfi 
Golden  Ai>f    the  early  and  nud- 
50's,   the    stufieiit    tH>dy    wa«;   an 
antic     assortment     of     athletes, 
nt  iirotKS.       misiits.       half  wiLs. 
Lehigh  rejects  and   bunny  hop- 
per*-     The    administration    was 
about    as   authoritarian   and    re 
pressive  as   it   is  tcxiay.   and   the 
b<'lsht\iks  and  anarchists  gav*» 
in  a   lot  more   gracefully     Cam- 
pus   life   in    the   Golden    Age    of 
intellectuality    consisted    large- 
]>    of  Benzedrme  Balls.   Home- 
<<  iviiiiy  Queens,   parades,   floats, 
at  hit  i«*s-of-ih«'  w«'»'k     i»nd     for- 
ni.il    dances      When    the    libra:  y 
d«  >  id( d     \v     revoke      tiir     c:irds 
ol   •'tudents  v\  h(t  wt-re  not    good 
library    citizens    the    Jusiice    of 
1054      editorialized       "  v\  e      ap- 
prove"      When    Si'curity     en- 
UimI  ..nd  searched  all  students' 
TooriiS    during;    Christmas    vaca 
tion    l(K)kiiig   for    stolen    libr^ix 
books   {hi    bolsheviks  editorial- 
ized  that    it   was   "probably   jus- 
tifjt'd      and   a      n«  cessary    e\  il 

Ten    Ntars    ago    the    appren 
tic(    scholars     allotted     about 
tuice  as  nuK  h  money  from  the 
student    actiNities    fee    to    s(KiaI 
f  \erts.     including    four    formal 
we<  kend;  .  .is  to  all   Iht-  campus 
publications    combintnl       Wh«n 
it      \*as     rumored     that     singer 
Hans   Hotter,   scheduled    t(     pt  i - 
form     <-n     campus      nu^ht     on(" 
)Ki\<    l)e<Ti  a  Na/:.  \irtuaii>    !hp 
entire      lilx-rtaricin       IhkIn       fie- 
manJtd     that     his     eng;tKem«  Pt 
b«     cancelled,    causing    the    har- 
TUii    ^^u'l*-nt    impresario    to    fly 
Ui  New  Yor^f    to  gather   cliarac 
t<r     references       Though     dress 
aid    parietal    regulations    were 
sti  ic*rr  then  than  now    at  least 
on  ihe  books,  the  Ju<i(tice  never 
f.aw   fit  to  criticize  them     It  de- 
voted   its    front    page    vo    sports 
and    social    evf^ts    (one    r.~em 
orable    front-page    story    com- 
bines  the   two.  describing   how 
the    football    team    saw    Debbie 
Reynolds     in    a    ph'»ne     booth) 
and     its    editorials,     to     choose 
twc   titles,   were    impassioned 
plea."*   for    "More   Flapper    Eve- 
nings" and    "More  Beer." 
Stadent  ConaerTatitm 
So  much  for  the  Golden  Age. 
The  question  remains,  how  did 
the    legend   start,   and   the   an- 
swer   points    up   a    paradox    in 
the  history  of  student-adminis- 
tration   conflict.     For    through- 
out Brandeis'  history,  the  "rad- 
ical"  students  have   invariably 
taken    the    conservative    posi- 
tion, the  "conservative"  admin- 
tatration    has    taken    the    pro- 


ure 

values,  it  is  remarkable  how 
on  questions  involving  ideo- 
logical issues  Brandeis  radicals 
always  want  what  used  to  be. 
They  wanted  the  apple  orchard, 
just  like  there  used  to  be;  they 
wanted  an  enrollment  of  1200, 
just  like  there  used  to  be;  they 
wanted  no  Rose  Art  Museum, 
just  like  there  used  not  to  be; 
no  segregated  housing,  no  op- 
tional Social  Science  1,  etc. 
From  this  reverence  for  the 
status  quo,  a  status  quo  that 
was  always  changed  by  the 
radical  administration,  it  was 
a  short  step  to  romanticizing 
the  past. 

What  is  Brandeis  today?  The 
best  sixteen-year-old  college 
ever,  anywhere,  and  in  abso- 
lute terms,  about  the  25th  best 
liberal  arts  college  in  the  coun- 


sity.  For  smallness  is  congenial 
to  excellence  in  a  college  (a 
tremendous  percentage  of 
America's  premier  colleges 
have  enrollments  under  2000) 
and  largeness  to  a  university 
(the  only  first-rate  universi- 
ties with  under,  say,  8000  stu- 
dents, are  Princeton,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Chicago).  You 
can't  have  a  first-rate  univer- 
.sity  with  a  library  of  340,000 
books;  not  with  an  enormous 
mmiber  of  overlapping  gradu- 
ate-undergraduate courses; 
not  with  an  undersized  faculty 
that     forces     graduate     depart- 


If  the  Shoe  Fits.,. 


Arni«  Relsman 


In  all  proverbial  candor,  1  must  admit  that  my  four 
years  at  Brandeis  did  not  exactly  amount  to  a  complete 
abortion.  Oops.  Sorry,  if  I  saii*  the  secret  word.  Why.  if  it 
were  not  for  our  homey  campus  atmosphere,  I  would  have 
never  known  the  unlimited  enjoyment  found  in  that  ^rlori- 
ous  institution  of  off-<jampus  living.  If  it  were  not  for  the 

spirited    drive    instilled    in    our        .      7     7    .  

student    body,    1    would    have   pnved  of  the  wonderful  mini- 
believed   in   the  old   col-    a^ure  fairgrounds  of  Cam 

bridge.    Were    it    not    for    our 


ments  to  specialize  in   (that   is,    never   t)elieved   in 

only  teach)  certain  areas  with-    legiate  axiom   that  socio-politi  ^       .        . 

in    a    field,   and    the   University    cal    apathy    begets    academic    I;.*i7?f^^^^:„*li*lf:.*'P_o^"  faculty.  1 

is     facing    up    to    these     three    sanity.    Were    it    not    for    the 

problems.  beautiful   landscape  and   lovely 

people    of     sophisticated     Wal- 

tham,   I    might    have    been    de- 


(CoHfinued  on  Page  11) 


Outlook  for  Brandeis'  'Unique  Man 


O€rorge  Sh«r 


true,  it  is  extremely  disquieting;  one  wonders  what  the  others  will  oe  like.  And  yet, 
there  is  a  cert-ain  amount  of  truth  in  the  saying,  esi)ecially  when  applied  to  Brandeis. 
Certainly  there  is  something  unique  alxiut  four  ye«rs  si.)ent  in  this  place;  it  is  some- 
thing, moreover,  which  produces  in  many  of  us  an  unhappy  reaction  at  the  thought  of 

ill  the  more  .striking  when  we  consider  the  <'act  that 


would  have  never  been  insulteMi 
by  the  nonsense  c  o  u  r  s  e  .s  of 
some  big-na.ne  polemical  scien- 
tists. And  if  it  were  not  for  ihe 
fact  chat  Brandeis  is  a  liberal 
university.  I  might  have  gone 
through  the  rest  of  my  life 
thinking  that  liberalism  was 
equated  with  progress  and 
openmindedness,  as  opposed  to 
regiess  and  opendoorness  In 
.^hort.  the  ethnic  group  behind 
this  empty  enterprise  has 
shown    in    its  attempt   to   bring 

It  is  said  that  the  years  spent  in  college  are  the  happiest  of  our  lives.  If  this  is  |!Lpre^'S^?n"terTs^of''such 

ventures,  all  that's  bitter  is  not 
bold. 

This  university  is  nothing 
but  a  tall  tale.  For  all  pi«ctic«< 
purposes,  it  doesn't  exist.  It's  n 
lie  run  b.v  liars.  The  university 
as  a  domain  exims  from  one 
crisis  to  another,  each  uiir  ru! 
minatlng  with  the  faculty  and 
the  students  feeling  that  social 
protest  can  only  lead  to  occu- 
pational or  academic  suicide. 
The  signs  of  unrest  appear 
daily.  Brandeis  once  had  direc- 
tion, but  now  it  has  no  educa- 
tional policy  and  no  so<-ial  poli- 
cy, and  the  only  place  you  will 
find  the  word  "liberal"  is  in 
"arts."  \ou  can't  miss  it  In 
other  words,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Brandeis  workshop  must 
believe  that  the  key  to  th«-ir 
success  lies  in  arbitrary  dcri 
sions.  Direction  has  become  as 
meaningless  as  "Truth  f  v  «•  n 
unto  its  innermost  parts  " 

Brandeis  is  envisioned  m  two 
different  worlds:  what  thr  stu 
dents    ihink    it    was    and    xmij^i 
the  administration  heads  thuik 
it  should  be.  The  president  and 
his  board   of   trustees   haw    ii"t 
only    lost    contact    wil^'    tlie 
machinery    of    the    university, 
nam*lv    the    faculty    and    stu 
dents,    but  als*^)   divorced   Ihiin 
.selves    from    the    practuts    aiui 
principles    of    education.    Tti'  .\ 
are     building     a     univerMiv     u. 
please    themselves    and    t  h  «  1  t 
constituents    like     a    cl-.ild    ♦x 
hibits  his  skill  at   manipul.ilmj.' 
a    toy    in    front    of    hi>    pini'iit 
the  very   peoj-iC  who  ga\«    ^i  ni 
the    gift 

In  a  land  of  fraud  and  dupli 
city  many  an  intelliKeni  ^n-rson 
is  pushed  toward  radicalism 
But  after  the  realization  that  )u 
is  protesting  in  a  ^'acuum,  how 
can  a  student  l>ecome  anything 
but  apathetic'^  He  becomes  apa. 
thetic  about  his  feilow  stuoent.^. 
the  faculty,  and  the  whole  uni 
versity  in  general.  His  thoughts 
turn  to  survival;  his  goal  l>e- 
comes  commencement  and  his 
next  life  on  this  planet  He 
cannot  be  bothered  any  ionger 
by  lies  and  crises.  He  must  hnd 
outletK.  eg.  extracurricular 
reading,  movie  hopping,  an  out^ 
side  job,  guitar  playing  and 
banjo  picking,  fad  diijesting.  or 
drug  experimenting. 

What  Is  this  thing  called 
fra«d,  yu  a»k?  If*  *»*'»"/^» 
puhlleations  board  -^irne«^by 
the  American  Civil  Liherties 
Union  to  protect  the  rifhis  of 
freedom  of  the  press  at  certain 
colleges  and  attempiing  to  in- 
stitotc  It  at  a  supposedly  liberal 
uniTerslty  as  a  censorship  soci- 

(Continued  on  Page  11} 


bein^'  forced  Xo  leave  it.  (ThiK  is 
life  here  has  been  lived  for  the 
last  two  years  under  extremely 
repressive  conditions,  and  ruled 
by  an  administration  thai  has 
k>ecome  almt)e>t  totally  imper- 
sonal,  dishonest   :n   its  dealings 

with  us,  and  merci-nary  in  Uie 
extreme  ►  My  queston,  then 
will  be  just  what  is  it  that 
makes  this  place  unique  or 
special'' 

O  n  e  important  peculiarity 
about  Brandeis  is  the  unusual 
emphasis  placed  on  individu- 
ality here  Now.  this  i.s  not 
necessarily  a  t)ad  thing;  indeed, 
it  can  bt  an  extremely  good 
thiny  SI  net"  this  sort  of  out- 
l(K'k  can  fr«t'  whatever  talent 
a  person  possesses  Unfortu- 
.•^aU'ly,  it  IS  quite  obvious  that 
the  talent  at  Brandeis  is  not 
•eing  freed  c>r  utiliztxi  Student 
art.  theater,  and  writing  here 
art  incrt'dibly  Lad  for  a  uni- 
versity (»f  this  size  and  selectiv- 
ity Kverybody  is  a  writer,  but 
not  eriough  quality  .stuff  gets 
written  to  fill  the  Folio;  every- 
\xk\\  draws  and  f>aints,  but  the 
r(  V  enl  student  show  was  a 
-  t  u  d  y  in  mediocrity  And 
though  everyone  here  is  bright, 
there  are  no  scholars  (or  very. 
\try  few)  Clearly,  something 
is  pnxcnting  the  utilization  of 
tlie  talent   that   is  here. 

There  are.  I  think,  two  fac 
t(»rs  mvolvcKl  The  first  is  utter 
lack  of  pressure  to  produce  If 
one  knows  the  routine,  and  can 
bring  himself  to  follow  it.  the 
grades  roll  in  with  no  effort  at 
all  (it  is  no  accident  that  half 
the  school  is  on  Dean's  List). 
The  'gentleman's  C  become  the 
■gentleman's  B'  to  satisfy  the 
grad  schools,  but  otherwise 
Brandeis  \s  no  different  from  a 
hundred  other  education  mills 
across  the  country.  Ytt  pres- 
sure and  discipline  are  needed 
if  anything  significant  is  to  be 
created  In  the  absence  o'  .such 
discipline,  the  undeniabi  po- 
tential of  the  student  body  re- 
mains untapped. 

But   this   is  not   the   whole 


v.nile  most  Brandeisians  feel 
that  individuality  is  inherently 
worthwhile  and  desirable,  few 
have  any  reai  notion  of  what 
true  individuality  is  Conse- 
fjuently  many  try,  with  unfort- 
unate results,  to  im.  i  t  a  t  e  the 
form  and  mannerisms  of 
uniqueness  lather  than  its  es- 
sence. The  variety  of  idiosyn 
cratic  behaviors  found  here  is 
truly  astounding.  Those  with 
pedestrian  minds  merely  drink, 
take  drugs,  and  drift  gently 
away  Others,  with  more 
imagination,  undergo  affairs, 
analysis,  atK)rtions.  or  break- 
downs Still  others  dres.s  or  talk 
in  various  outlandish  ways 
Some  go  the  other  way.  and 
study  all  the  time  with  their 
goals  held  like  carrots  in  front 
of  their  noses  And  a  few.  a 
very  few  are  simply  happy  to 
learn 

This  quest  for  uniqueness  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  desire 
to  \erbalize  one's  findings 
Hence  Brandeis  i<  'a  self-con- 
.scious  place"  'hiie  is  constant- 
ly the  tenr:ancy  to  mako  expli- 
cit that  which  one  has  experi- 
enced and  felt,  in  the  hope  of 
dis<>o\ering  (to  on«"srlf  and  to 
others'  what  one  is  For  many 
this  means  endless  iritrosp<K- 
tion.  for  other.';  the  aid  or  a 
slirink',  Brandeis  is  notoriously 
thr  most  psychoanalyzed  place 
in  the  world  On  another  level, 
thf  Justice  talks  endlessly 
about  its  imagt'  and  about  the 
'imf»ge"  of  the  .schof)l  Again, 
the  most  esteemed  parties  a»'e 
the  sick'  ones,  whose  souls  aie 
bared  in  so  many  titillating 
ways  Every  shred  of  identity  is 
seized  upon  Paradoxically,  this 
sr^arch  for  uniqueness  extends 
so  far  that  many  derive  a  feel- 
ing of  uniqueness  by  belonging 
♦o  a  unique  clique.  (There  is 
even  a  Hi  Charlie  Clique  vs.  a 
Gilt)ert   and   Sullivan   clique). 


ready  been  hinted  at:  if  no 
experience  is  intrinsically  more 
worthwhile  than  any  other  ex- 
perience (and  if  experience  is 
the  way  to  sensitivity,  and 
hence  uniqueness)  then  all  ex- 
periences are  desirable  Thus,  it 
doesn't  matter  what  one  does, 
since  everything  that  happens 
will  be  an  experience,  and 
hence  desirable.  Often,  but  not 
always,  there  is  added  the  self- 
preservation  proviso:  an  exp)e- 
rience  ss  not  desirabk'  if  in 
order  to  experience  it  one  must 
risk  being  unable  to  undergo 
future  experiences  Thus,  some 
experiences  (eg  death,  cxpul 
sion,  prison)  though  Iheureti 
cally  desirable  in  themselves, 
are  unfortunately  too  laden 
with  consequence  to  be  abso- 
lutely desirable 

Needless  to  say.  this  way  of 
thinking  leads  to  the  excusing 
of  countless  procrastinations, 
perversions,  -i^d  just  plain  sil- 
liness It  is  the  rationalization 
par  excellence;  it  works  for 
anything,  from  a  late  bull  .ses- 
sion to  a  three- day  orgy 

It  is  then,  not  surprising  that 
the  art  and  scholarship  here  is 
;^)  full  of  unrt^alized  potential 
The  emphasis  is  all  on  the  flash 
of  genius,  the  paper  with  in- 
sight the  few  Ixjld  lines  that 
capture  the  essence  For  all  too 
often  what  the  Brandeis  .Mu 
dent  want^  from  his  work  is  a 
reassurance  that  he  could  pro- 
duce if  he  took  the  time  and 
effort;  the  result  i«  a  facile  art 
whose  bold  lines  are  inaccurave. 
and  a  patchy  scholarship  whose 
insights  are  mostly  worthle.«is: 
Careful  study  is  left  for  grsdu- 
ate  school. 

Consequently,  the  Brandeis 
graduate  is  a  knowledgeless  in. 
tellectual.  too  much  aware  to 
be  content  with  a  mediocre  po- 
sition in  life,  yet  lacking  the 
discipline  and  achievements  to 
secure   a   challenging   one.    His 


V/hat  all  this  comes  down 
to  is  that  very  often  people  Odyssey.  1  think,  will  be  a  piti- 
around  here  are  caught  between  ful  one;  he  will  drif*  across 
an  ethos  thai  say*  'be  yourself,  Europe  to  die  sordidly,  or  come 
be  unique,  be  a  mensch*,  and  back  balding  and  verging  on 
story  People  have  been  known  an  inability  to  critically  distin-  premature  middle  age;  or  he 
to  produce  without  pressure   if   gui.sh     between     the     various  will   temporize   further    by    at- 

kinds  of  uniqueness.  (The  rea-  tending  grad  school  and  then 
*on  for  this  being,  I  Fuppose,  probably  have  to  face  the  same 
that  not  everybody  is  terribly  situation  all  over  again;  or 
interesting  or  unique.)  The  re-  (perhaps  moat  likely)  he  will 
suit  of  this  sort  of  indiscrimi-  give  up  the  quest  altogether 
nateners  is  a  sort  of  subter-  and  settle  down  somewhere 
re«ean  but  lively  ewlt  of  ex-   with  the  little  woman.  He  will 


Too  Little  Too  Soon 


Meredith  Tax 


There  are  many  metaphors  for  a  university.  My  fresh- 
man year  1  thought  of  this  one  as  an  insane  asylum, 
cunningly  disguised.  Students  were  selected  by  a  central 
ommittee  to  disjxise  of  the  gifted,  the  brave,  the  angry, 
and  the  sad — all  malcontents.  Once  inside  the  walls,  we 
followe<l  the  pattern  of  most  asylum  inmates,  and  went 
mad  directly.  It  must  have  been 


the  other  conditions  were  right; 
since  this  is  not  the  case  at 
Brandeis.  the  other  conditions 
are  clearly  no*  all  right  And 
this  lead.s  us  to  the  9CH^ond  fac- 
tor: that  ideology  which  lay^i 
such  a  Rtreft«  on  mdividua)i<v  is 


gressive   position,   the   position   »  curiously  incomplete  one  For  perience    The  rationale  has  al-   not,  I  think,  be  terribly  happy. 


so;  why  else  were  we  treatc^d 
as  incompetents  whose  very 
bedtime  must  be   ruled? 

At  other  times  I  have  seen 
Brandeis  as  a  Hollywood  set. 
the  Miami  Beach  of  colleges, 
its  false  fronts  mere  suitable 
for  Kodachrome  fliers  than  for 
real  habitation.  And  sometimes 
1  have  seen  it  as  a  spiderweb. 
And,  very  rarely,  as  a  com- 
munity. 

But  this  year  I  have  seen 
Brandeis  as  a  dying  animal,  an 
organism  slowly,  and  not  with- 
out a  few  ret>ellious  twitches, 
relinquishing  its  soul.  Its  soul 
is  us,  who  no  longer  have  suffi- 
cient energy  or  faith  to  animate 
the  corpse.  As  dead  organisms 
do,  Brandeis  will  spawn  new 
life,  but  the  life  will  be  of  a 
different  quality,  like  the  mag- 
gots that  Were  thought  to  be 
spontaneously  kKirn  from  putrid 
horseflesh 

How  have  we  died,  and  what 
has  killed  us'  I  can  only  ex- 
amine   myself    as    a    symptom 

Irrational  Decisions 

This  semester  the  President 
f)f  the  Univ€r*iity  made  a  series 
of  his  most  arbitrary,  illit)eral, 
and  irrational  decisions  against 
the  .student  bc»dy  To  tht  world 
outside  the  gate,  all  this  open- 
door  hoopla  was  an  insignificant 
thing,  an  incident  to  be  treated 
amusingly  with  lascivious  head- 
lines To  us,  it  was  a  last  trench. 
So  we  strategized  and  fought  as 
if  for  our  lives;  and  1  a  *jenior 
with  "uo  perstmal  stake  in  it," 
as  parents  say,  went  home  af- 
ter a  stutlent  union  met  ting 
and  could  not  sleep  for  fivt- 
hours  bfX'ause  of  the  anger  and 
fear  gnawing  at  my  stomach 
Others  with  no  stake  did  more 
constructive  thing*  None  of 
us  studied  for  two  wet  ks  We 
cared,  as  much  for  the  Univer- 
sity as  for  ourselves;  we  fought, 
and  wt're  stunned  when  it  sud- 
denly appeared  that  we  had 
won 

Did  we  all  know  inside  that 
this  was  another  ruse  another 
maneuver  for  time"*  We  had 
had  so  much  experience  in  the 
wa>s  of  this  administration; 
yet,  when  duplicity  t/ecame  ap- 
parent, we  once  mor«  felt  be- 
trayed as  If  there  were  'Miy- 
thing  new  left  to  be  betrayed 
And  suddenly,  we  want  weak 
inside  We  fell  apart  We 
stopped  fighting  As  I  felt  my- 
self giv*.  .n.  1  tho'ighl.  If  1 
were  me,  this  same  person, 
here  six  years  earlier,  would 
I  have  gone  dead  like  this''" 
Six  years  ago,  would  I  have 
ceased  to  care  that  thr>  Justice 
was  bad  and  the  theatre  was 
worse^  Would  I  have  resigned 
from  various  positions  of  lead- 
ership to  avoid  fights  that  took 
too  much  out  of  me  and  accom- 
plished too  little,  and  to  avoid 
hearing  people  1  respected  lie? 
Would  I  have  half-killed  my- 
self trying  to  put  together  a 
magazine  that  woula  be  worth 
something   in    fifty    years;   and 

then,  imperceptibly,  settled  for   'l^*' 5^  ^^^^"^^^"'i;**:,''^,  "tl.':;! 
a  decent  mediocrity  with  spots  should   not  have  had  tf   «•*«•« 
of  brilliance,  so  long  as  it  came  »  !•»««  *»«'  *"  *M«»"  *  1^'^*^*' 
out   regularly?    Would    I    have  . 

cultivated  my  garden?  "tjle    utopia,  ko,.«x, 

1  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  scholarbr  community  a  haPPy 
would  have.  PJ«c«    Those   who  shared    this 

Three  years  ago,  at  co.n-  ""*^<^"'*y  .^'^f  **"\^'  Illf  tSI! 
mencement,  one  of  the  four  opportunities  to  make  one.  That 
people   in    the    world    whom   I  (Continued  on  Page  11) 


revered  said  to  me.  half-joking, 
half  making  fun  of  me.  "Mere- 
dith, we're  all  graduating,  and 
you're  the  only  one  left.  Carry 
on  for  us." 

Nothing  Left 

There  is  no-one  to  whom  I 
could  say  that  now,  even  in 
jest.  It  is  not  that  there  are  no 
freshmen  whom  I  respect.  It  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  carry 
on.  It  is  less  exciting  to  be  a 
student  here  than  it  was;  it  is 
more  like  being  a  student  other 
places.  A  tradition  of  excel- 
lence, and  of  the  concern  for 
excellence,  in  things  like  Hi 
Charlie  and  publications,  a  tra- 
dition of  general  response  to 
even  the  most  trivial  issues,  has 
somehow  evaporated  If  stu 
dents  now  are  ordered  to  carry 
ID  cards  at  all  times,  as  if  they 
were  enemy  aliens,  tliey  either 
olK^y  or  they  don't,  but  they 
are  not.  as  a  group,  outraged. 

And  it  is  not  only  that  there 
is  nothing  to  carry  on.  1  have 
given  in  I  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  Stoics:  to  study, 
to  ignore  what  you  hate  if  you 
can't  change  it.  and  to  proceed 
as  if  what  hurt  you  weren't 
there  It  is  not  a  lesson  that  I 
would  have  wished  to  learn 

So  many  of  us  come  from  the 
kind  of  middle-class  Jewish 
homes  which  hang  a  mezuzotb 
over  the  door  and  sacrifice  to  a 
banktxiok  in  the  inner  chamber 
We  thought  ?  university  would 
lx»  different.  When  it  proved 
not  to  be,  we  youthfully  painted 
"Truth  and  Freedom'  on  our 
shields,  and  marched  on  the 
enclave  of  the  values  we  des- 
pised And  of  course  we  lost. 
Like  the  Gauls,  we  always  rode 
out  to  battle  bravely,  and  we 
always  lost. 

Wh<'n  a  university  ceases  to 
be  a  ba.stion  and  becomes 
identical  to  the  community  sup- 
porting it.  to  battle  the  trend 
is  like  fighting  with  the  tide, 
hand-to  hand  So  one  who  cares 
withdraws  He  goes  inside  him- 
self He  may  study  well,  and 
learn  a  great  deal  atwut  truth 
and  nol)ility  and  beauty  ihat  he 
dare  not  relate  to  life  But 
sonvthing  inside  him  has  dK*d 

It  is  thi.s  defeat  inside  that  is 
♦  Kj.  «i>r»rcf  And  t^^'"  '"^  th«> 
crime  of  arbitrary  administra 
tors  and  toadies  and  manipu- 
lators and  politic  liars,  and  pro- 
fessors who  are  rotten  treees 
that  ha^'e  not  been  cut  down 
by  virtue  of  tenure,  and  pro- 
fessors who  think  of  this  uni- 
versity as  just  another  place  to 
work,  and  professors  who  are 
white  with  fear  and  don't  make 
waves  What  is  a  wave  whf*n 
we  are  all  sick  inside?  The 
shame  of  Brandeis  is  that  it 
contains  most  of  the  things 
that  are  stupid  and  evil  in  the 
outside  world  concentrated  in  a 
smaller  area.  So  we  stop  being 
idealists  and  learn  what  reality 
is:  mendacity,  spinelessness, 
stupidity,  megalomania,  ana 
hopelessness  We  would  have 
had  to  learn  eventually.  But  we 


all 
a 


dreamed 
creative 


of   c 
and 


Tradition  of  Newness 


Stephen  Sleiter 


Perhaps  the  moat  salient  fact  about  Brandeis  Univ«»r8ity  during  my  four  years 
at  the  school  has  been  the  perpetually-recurring  atmosphere  of  crisis  and  confusion.  To 
some  extent,  as  other  senior  essays  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  this  atmosphere  may 
be  attributed  to  the  identity  crisis  Brandeis  is  undergoing:  the  University,  after  all,  Is 
still  young  and  perhaps  not  yet  past  its  teething  stage.  But  this  analysis  does  not  go 
deep  enough,  and  the  source  of  the  malaise  must  be  described  somewhat  differently. 

"For    fifteen    years,"    Presi-  — 

dent  Sachar  once  said,  *stu-  was  shown  to  be,  at  least  in  without  question  one  of  the 
dents  at  Brandeis  have  lived  P®^*'  hollow,  stultified  and  finest  in  the  country;  I  for  one. 
under   the    misconception    that  *«»»«•  "JJe  fuhsjquent  retreat  of  would  not  trade  the  education 

they  had  a  right  to  be  consult  .-d   I^fj!!?? ^^^^l^^,'  ♦*"  ^^%  ^^^^  ^'  Ju'^^'''^  ^*^^  '<>''  that  of  any 
-  »«a««i»,o  rvr>**..«*.oi,*.^»  ^#  .^^^j.,   Other   school   in   the    United 

these  States.  Paradoxically,  however 

ihe  liberal  education  I  have  obi 

tained  at  Brandei.«!  has  enabled 

me  to  understand  a  little  better 

"But  this  is  a  liberal  univer-   ^"^  ^.^^  meaning  of  liberalism 

sity!"   we   can    hear   the  Presi-   f"<^  "»  utter  irrelevance  to  the 

dent    arguing.    'For    is    not    a   if  ,9  "ructure  and  functioning 

liberal    university    one    which   ^^  ,\^  University.    If  Brandeis 

has   a   liberal   faculty   and  cur-     „  »u     ^*\"t   ^'''    '*    >»   so  only 

riculum?"  Now  the  curriculum    \uj  A  ^"^I'tutJonalized  sense  of 

the  Organ-zed  System;  the  idea 


in  the  formation  of  University 
policy."  This  declaration  was 
made  after  Dr.  Sachar  sabo- 
taged the  efforts  of  the  duly- 
constituted  Campus  Environ- 
ment Committee  to  reach  a 
workable  solution  to  the  ills 
besetting  Brandeis.  Operating 
in  the  paternalistic-authoritari- 
an fashion  that  has  become  his 
trademark,  the  President  pio- 
ceeded  to  implement  his  new 
"Open  Door  Policy"  with  the 
threat  that  up  to  150  or  more 
leaders  of  mass  disobedience  of 
his  edict  would  be  expelled. 
Thus  was  the  realiiy  of  the 
University's  motto  revealed  in 
its  full  splendor;  and  the  liber- 
alism  which    inspired    its   birth 


massive  potentialities  of  power,   other 

does    nothing   to    change 

realities. 

Liberalism 


at  Brandeis  is  generally  out- 
standing (ihough  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  but  unfortunately 
doubted,  that  the  rhetoric  of 
"free  choice"  will  not  be  mis- 
applied to  eliminate  or  emascu- 
late such  invaluable  courses  as 
Social  Science  1).  It  is  t  r  u  e 
mjreover,    that    the    faculty    is 


Student  Radicalism 


Charles  Bennett 


of  the  university  as  a  sanctuary 
trom  the  prevailing  recressiv*' 
features  of  society^'has  bee^ 
abandoned.   Instead,  cuotempo" 

aceLf^?'''"''^^"  .''^^  ^««  "^en 
tncable  link  between  producti- 
vity and  destructiveness  free- 
dom and  unfreedom 
Jty  and 
The 

^j!'"^^,^-  J^'^^^ver,    is    that    it 

ofetelv  Hv'Tk"  accepted  eom- 
pletely  by  the  American  public 
as  a  whole:  for  good  or  for  ill. 
It    remains    predominately    the 

etT^Thi.^  "^r^'^^y  in  the'^soci 

eiy.  (This,  of  course 

be 


irrationality. 


rational- 


strn.  ing   thing   about 


would  not 


I  use  the  word  radicalism  not  to  mean  extremism,  but  Swarthmore^"oberlfn^°*d  \*' 
rather  in  the  essential  .sense  of  going  to  the  root  or  most   tioch.)    But  '  the   awareness   of 
fundamental  part  of  all  matters.  The  radical  may  be  the  ^^^^^  apartness, 
person  who  believes  or  suspects  that  the  finding  of  satis-  wa?d*ac"ion!s^^^^d 
factory  answers  to  the  most  fundamental  questions  of  life,  approval  Tnd  es?e  '"*  ^^  social 
the  questioning:  of  the  answers   traditionally   provided   to  heing   a    ghetto. 


in  this  case, 
stimulus   to- 


them,  may  require  more  time 
than  the  period  of  adolescence 
usually  allotted  lor  this  purpose. 
and  in  fact  may  have  to  remain 
a  major  concern  of  the  indivi- 
dual throughout  his  life  A  radi- 
cal may  believe  that  most  stu- 
dents who  come  to  Brandeis 
work  hard  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons —  because  they  are  ac- 
customed to  doing  what  they 
are  told  to  do.  or  because  they 
feel  a  strong  need  to  prove 
their  "worth"  (i  e  .  intelligence, 
awareness,  creativity)  Such  a 
radical  may  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  non-competitive 
rea.son.s  for  .siudy  i.s  more  im- 
portant to  the  education  of  an 
individual  than  the  amount  of 
studying  that  he  accomplishes 
on  the  way  to  attainiri}?  some 
amount  of  inner  independence 

Educational  radicals  of  this 
.sort  would  probably  like  to  see 
a  more  flexible  curriculum, 
with  a  smaller  required  work 
load  greater  place  for  inde- 
p€*ndent  study,  and  in  general 
an  academic  environment 
which  does  not  .s<i  often  dis- 
courage students  from  creative 
writing,  writing  for  the  Justice, 
forming  p<ilitical  action  and 
study  groups,  or  other  such  ac- 
tivities which  are  very  signifi- 
cant educationally  but  too  in- 
formal to  be  handled  adequate- 
ly by  the  course  .•'v.^tem  Stu- 
dents who  would  like  to  see 
these  changes  should  acknow 
ItM.iKe  ihe  iiHiu'wiiig  t-iffct  »if 
loo  flexible  a  curriculum  —  if 
students  study  only  what  thr 
i^re  interested  in,  they  will  pro 
bably  remain  ignor'int  of  many 
areas  of  knowledge  in  which 
they  would  have  become  inter- 
ested had  they  been  required 
to  learn  a  little  about  every- 
tiiing.  They  should  also  realize 
that  the  sort  of  flexibility  of 
curriculum  which  exists  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  has  never  been 
part  of  the  Brandeis  educational 
philosoph.. .  On  the  contrary. 
Brandeis  has  attempted  to  give 
its  students  a  well-rounded  and 
thorough  preparation  in  their 
field  of  concentration,  and  to 
assure  that  there  is  no  major 
area  of  scholarly  knowledge 
(e.g.  Science)  of  which  they 
are  totclly  ignorant.  In  view 
of  all  this  it  seems  that  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  educational 
reform  for  Brandr.is  would  re- 
tain the  basic  pattern  of  major 
and  Gen.  Ed.  courses  (including 
tutorial  and  honors  courses  for 
upperclassmen)  but  perhaps  at 
an  optionally  reduced  course 
rate.    To    complement    the    re- 


duced   work     rate,    students 
.should    fc>e    not    merely    peimil 
ted,   but  rather  expected  to  en- 
gage   in    some    independent    or 
extracurricular    activity    of    re 
cognized  educational    value 

In  addition  to  educational 
radicalism,  there  is  the  thought 
behind  ttie  free  sexual  mores 
which  are  becoming  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception 
among  students  This  thought 
deserves  to  be  called  radical  not 
becau.se  it  goes  against  conven- 
tion, but  becau.se  at  its  hes\  (see 
Alan  Olmstead's  article  in  the 
Justice  and  .some  of  the  student 
articles  which  appeared  earlier 
this  year  in  the  Harvard  Crim 
son)  it  is  based  on  a  highly 
scrupulous  and  principled  re- 
vr  .mination  of  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  'under  what  conditions 
should  the  individual  formulate 
his  own  ^*ode  of  tn'havior*^  ' 

Then  there  is  political  radi- 
calism, which  is  sufficiently 
familiar  that  I  net^l  ni»t  dwell 
on  It  here. 

Student  radicals  of  all  kinds 
tend  to  think  of  the  university 
as  the  time  and  place  not  only 
for  learnmg,  but  for  formulat- 
ing and  to  some  extent  applying 
and  testing  their  answers  to 
basic  Questions,  not  merely  tl  e 
question.  "What  am  T  and  what 
i."  my  place  in  the  world''", 
which  everyone  must  answer 
during  his  maturation,  but  less 
inward  questions  such  as  "What 
are  the  right  and  wrong  forms 
of  so<*ial  organization,  both  mic 
roscopic  and  macroscopic?",  as 
well  as  the  more  esoteric  as- 
pects of  the  question  "What  am 
I,  and  how  should  I  live'' " 

Many  students  despair  of 
changing  the  nature  of  die  uni- 
versity to  make  it  more  suitable 
for  radical  social  and  education, 
al  growth  and  experimentation, 
and  content  themselves  with 
applying  raoic^lism  to  their 
per?onEl  lives,  and  to  macros- 
copic political  action  which  for 
the  most  part  dros  rot  concern 
the  university  environment. 
The  point  I  wish  to  maVe  heic 
is  that  there  is  probably  only 
a  minority  of  students  whose 
desire  to  change  the  university 
is  based  on  strong  radical  con- 
viction (as  oposed  to  0(^3ortu- 
nism  or  weak  radical  convic- 
tions). If  these  students  are  to 


deliberately 
American 


cm.  Far  from 
Brandeis    has 
striven   to    become 
,.  ^        in  the  full  .sense  of 

the  word;  m  the  prcK-e.ss,  how- 
ever. It  has  subdued  the  bt^st 
elements  of  this  country  and 
of  religious  values  which  mo- 
tivated European  Jewry  in 
search  of  a  better  life  A  cer- 
tain .selectivity  seems  to  be 
missing  from  the  tradition  the 
University  has  built  up  for  it- 
self a  tradition  which  acts  as 
a  powerful  force  against  novel- 
t>  and  creativity  —  in  short 
against  all  the  promises  of  its 
own  ideological  framework 

Eros   and    Civilization 

But  this  rather  inchoate 
dition    was    built 
.'orces  which  could 
the    University    in 
direction     T  h  e  r  e 


Brandeis    a 
tween     w  h 


tra- 

up    again.vt 

have  pushed 

a    difffieiit 

remains    at 


great  tension  be- 
a  t  tht  University 
could  be.  and  to  .some  extent 
once  was,  and  what  it  is  now 
In  order  to  make  Brandeis  fit 
more  snugly  into  the  accepted 
framework  of  American  soci- 
ety, the  half-mythological  im- 
ag*^'  of  the  "old  Brandeis"  had 
to  be  beaten  down  decisi.ely 
It  IS  true  that  most  of  those  who 
shaped  University  policy  never 
regardtHi  the  students  (and 
faculty)  as  much  better  than 
objects  to  hi'  manipulated  and 
adjusted,  but  the  pt^uliarly  re- 
pressive actions  of  the  last  two 
years  are  new  and  d  e  s  e  r  v  e 
some  special  attention  Wc  may 
say  that  only  after  accrt^ila- 
tion  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (which 
wa.«5  well-de.«^erved  and  is  to  be 
commended)  and  the  approach- 
ing of  the  University's  fifteenth 
anniversary,  was  the  abortive 
attempt  made  to  institute  a 
Publications  Board,  segregate 
an  entire  class  and  introduce  a 
"new"  morality  into  .student 
afTairs  in  accordance  with  "good 
taste."  The  disgraceful  treat- 
ment of  a  particularly  out- 
spoken faculty  memk)er  was  not 
without  precedent,  but  the 
heights  reached  by  this  incident 
did  set  something:  of  a  land- 
mark in  the  sterility  and  decay 
of  the  basic  freedoms  which 
Brandeis  was  su(H>esedly  de- 
signed to  promote.  The  ease 
and  sophistry  with  which  tho 
President  dismissed  all  claims 
of  student  rights  in  the  "open 
door"  controversy  was  likewise 
not  new,  but  the  absurdity  and 
change  the  university  they  must  futility  of  administrative  poli- 
get  together  (form  c  Party)  and  cies  have  never  been  better  re- 
formulate a  continuing  and  co-  vealed.  Never  before  did  an 
herent  program  of  action  based   issue   arise    which   could   com- 

(Continued  on  Page  11)  (Continued  on  Page  11) 
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A  Dying  Phenomenon 


Portents  of  Doom:  II    Athletics  at  Brandeis:  A  Prediction 


By  JEFF  COHEN 


Many  people  may  disagree  with  what  I  have  to  say. 
Many  will  be  indifferent.  But  some  will  mxi  their  heads  j^.  j^  ^j^^  peculiar  perspective  of  Brandeis  students  in  general  ix)  have  no  perspec- 

and  agree.  These  are  the  people  I  wish  to  talk  to — the  ones  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  r^Yn^  j^  ^^^^  \^  almost  every  phase  of  life  here  and  the  upshot  is  extremes 
who  are  interested  in  athletics  and  want  to  see  good  ath-  ^^  apathy  or  agitation  and  the  aomnambulant  attitude  of  the  man  who  knows  he's  right, 
letic   teams  at   Brandeis.   It  is  possible   for   Brandeis  to  jj,|g  notion  should  not  be  limited  to  students.  I  apologize.  It  is  the  peculiar  atti- 

support  winning  teams.   Even  though   there   has  been  a  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  administration  as  well.  It  is  to  them  as  well  as  to  you,  students  of  Brandeis 

steady  decline  in  athletic  potential  and  competence  in  the  university,  that  I   address  the — 

past  five  years  here  at  Brandeis,  there  is  the  opportunity  following   question.  tolerated.  This  was  tlie  atmos-       It  is  difficult  for  me,  and  lor 

to  reverse  the  trend.  It  can  be  done.  And  I  feel  it  is  im-  Do  >'ou  want  athletics  at  this  phere  into  which  you  c  a  "™  f'  most  people  interested  in  ath- 
perative  that  it  be  done.  institulian'  ffonXVn^aflTn  vour  iJ^er  ^^^^^^  ^^'^^   ^«  "^^'^^  prospec 

The  athlehc  policy  at  this  Univer.sity  should  be  based  ^    I  don't  expect  you  to  answer    tjon^Uy^done^ an  m  you    po  ^.^^  student-athletes  to  come  to 

on  three  premises  in  my  opinion— first,  it  is  beneficial  ^or  ^>^^»"^  a  surpns^mg  number  j^    .^    ^^^    ^^.^^^    to    fail    in  Brandeis  (note  the  term  student 

the  student  participant;  it  ie  l>eneficial  to  the  University  y^"  lack  even  the  famtest  no-  availing  yourself  of  the  oppor-  athlete.    It  has   meaning).   The 


schooTs  reputation 
Believe  it  or  not, 
there  are  people  to  this  day 
who  know  Brandei.s  only  for 
its  feat  of  besting  New  York 
University  in  basketball  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  and 
going     to     the    NCAA    Eastern 


It'Kiate  athletics  dissipate  into  intramural  contests?   Next   teams    the 
year  is  the  last  year  Brandeis  can  use  freshmen  in  varsity   broadened 
ctTHpetition.  The  decision  concernifig  the  future  of  athlet- 
ics at  this  institution  must    be  made  now.  This  year  has 
been    rather    disappointing    in    .several    aspects.    We    have 
ama-sed    over   ninety-five   varsity    deteaLs    this  year.   Our 
basket l)all  team  lo;;t  ten  Rames  by  more  than  twenty  {K)ints   Reg'ionaTs  in"l957 
and  two  by   more  than  forty.  Our  baseball  team   has  suf-       y\\l^  first  Athletic 
fered    ignominious    defeats    by    11^0,    12-2,    l()-2,    12-1    a:id  one   Benny 
10-0.    Our   track    team    doesn't    have    the   depth    to 
ci»i.\j)ete    with    rival    school.-'.    This    is    but    a    j)art    of 
glMt,my  picture  of  Brand'us  athletics. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  improve  the 
aiydt-tic  .siiuation  at  Brandeis.  The  Admissions'  Office  has 
been  very  helpful  in  acceptinj,'  qualified  student-athletes. 
Manv  boys  have  b»*en  a*'cepted  who  had  ^'railes  and  the 
ability.  The  two  wlio  are  definitely  c«'tnifiK  offer  a  ray  of 
hoi)e  t*)  Coach  Olin.  Dave  Jacob.snii  is  a  six  fo.)t  twK'  lK)y 
from    Virginia    wlio   wiH    substantially    improve   ♦he   team. 

The  chief  pro))lem  m  many  of  the  cases  i.s  that  of 
money.   Many  have   not   i)een  offer»*d  sc}\olarship)s  by   the  ^^ 


Director — 
l-\    a:id   one    Benny    Friedman    who    fed 

really    both    his   need   for   cN)mpetition   athletes,    it 
^Yxii   and    his    ego    as    coach    here—   ^j^^.    student 
was    employed    rather    for    his 
name    and    ability    as    a    fund 
raiser  tnan  as  coach  and  teach- 
er 

This  use  of  sport;  this  em- 
ployment of  what  is  es.senlially 
a  personal  and  .self  -  fulfilling 
avocation,  for  other  motives  is 
both  ill-considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  university 
and  damning  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  athletic  program 
e  results  can  be  seen   today. 


benefit  alone  That  you  choose 
to  i^?nore  this  is  foolish  in  the 
extreme. 

Student    Support 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with 
the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion in  accepting  athletes, 
cau-se  whether  or  not  they 
stitute  policies  tliat  allow 
the      possibility 


.>e 
in- 
fer 
of     continued 
IS    the    attitude    of 
l>ody    as    a    whole 
that  will  determine  its  f^te. 

It  is  the  stance  of  the  Bran- 
deis student  to  look  upon  ath- 
letes as  some  .species  of  lower 
animal  —  perhaps  vegetable 
wuuld  be  a  more  accurate  word 
whose  whole  being  is  taken 
up  with  physical  exerci.se  This 
person,  you  seem  to  say.  could 
n't  possibly  feel  on  the  .  me 
level  with  me.  couldn't  under- 
stand with  my  sensibilities, 
couldn't  react  intellectually. 
Your    attitude,    if    this    is    your 


University.  Some  of  these  boys  do  not   have  the  resources       when  aUiletics  ceased  to  ful- 

to  attend  Brandeis  without  financial  ai  1.  But  scholarships   fiU    this  function   or,   more   ac-   attitude,    is    wrong^   cnmmally 

are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  with  no  si>ecial  consider-  curately.  when  this  service  was   wrong,  it  would  be  demeanmg 


<»  (.  1  ■  / 1 1  .-> . 


Art  majors  and  musicians,  {K)ets,  scientists  receive 
the  same  consideration  as  athletes.  Perhaps  it  would  be  in 
the  l>etter  intereata  of  the  University  that  some  special 
consideration  waa  taken  of  the  athletic  ability  of  these 
boys  and  their  contributions  to  the  .^ichool  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  am  not  advocatinK  a  return  to  the  "animal-days"  of 
the  old  Brandei.s  of  football  fame.  What  I  wish  to  pre.sent 
is  a  concerted  attempt  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  cohe- 
siveness  l>etween  the  sch<K)l  and  the  student  Ixxiy  that 
athletics  can  offer.  Athletics  can  l)e  l)eneficial  to  the 
University.  They  are  an  important  part  of  a  b^jys'  life. 
And  they  should  l)e  an  important  part  of  collepre  life.  This 
does  not  mean  wild  drunken  orgies   following  football  or 


thought  no  longer  necessary,  to  the  athletes  here  to  defend 
the  program  was  dropped  from  them  in  this  regard  They  need 
consideration,    ignored,   at   best   no  defense. 


The  Ideal  University: 
Athletics  and  Academics 


skills  and  their  qualities  as 
humau   beings. 

This   school    lacks   something 

that   athletics   can   give    to   it 

a  sense  of  cohesiveness.  The 
only  things  that  presently  unite 
the  student  body  here  are 
changes  in  tlie  parietal  rules 
and  crises  of  vaiious  sorts  This 
phenomenon  carries  with  it  a 
senst?  of  hysteria  that  can  only 
be  harmful  in  the  long  run. 

AthU'tics.  on  the  other  hand, 
provides  a  release  and  a  means 
ot  building  identity  with  *he 
rt^st  of  the  student  body  and 
with  the  university  as  a  whole 
It  is  sometiiing  that.  wh«*ther 
acc<pted  (jn  a  conscious  level 
or  not,  IS  inherent  in  any  sort 
of  a  healthy  environriu-nt  To 
.say  that  this  is  lacking  here 
would  simply  be  to  understate 
the  basic  dilenuna  that  plagues 
this  school  —  how  to  find  a 
.sense  of  connection  while  main- 
taining real  individuality  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  thai  \h\s  is  the 
answer,  only  that  it  is  one  of 
the  thing.s  that  will  eventually 
lead  to  a  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

If,  therefore,  the  Brandeis 
athletic  program  is  to  survive, 
a  basic  caange  must  take  place 
within  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  Its  results  will  not  only 
provide  winning  t^ams,  but 
will  benefit  the  university  im- 
measurably If  the  present  at- 
titude does  not  change,  the  end 
of  intercollegiate  athletic*  here 
is  a  foregon**  conclusion  and 
mhealthy    situa- 


Bj   MATTHEW   SGAN 

Like   almost  everyone  else,   I  have  some   ideas  as  to   ^  ^ ^ 

what  makes  a  good  university.  To  me,  a  good  university  the"  basics  fly 

would    have    the    intellectual    emphasis    and    educational   tion   of   life   here   is   bound   to 

vitality    of    Brandeis.    while    at  worsen. 

basketball  games.  It  means  an  attempt  to  unify  the  student  the  same  time  make  a  more  with  a  unit  in  which  success 
bodv,  to  create  some  .sort  of  .schm)!  spirit,  to  provide  a  re-  positive  and  real  contribution  depends  on  cooperation  with 
l^u^.^  fr.r  fhA  arriptiP-  thnt  a  ('omr»*'t i t i vo  rolleire  ereatP^  ^  ^^^  social  maturity.  menUl  others,  \n  a  test  which  is  im- 
lea.^e  for  the  arxietie.s  That  a  com  Htitnc  college  creates.   ^^^^^^     ^^^   personal   develop-   mediate  and  real,  and  in  which 

and  to  stimulate  interest  and  pnde  in  the  I  niversity  as  j„ent  of  its  constituer»cy  These  somebody  definitely  wins  or 
well  as  having  positive  financial  re|>ercu.ssions.  orientations    may    be    mutually  somc4>ody    definitely    loses    on 

The  philo.Hophv  this  school  has  followed  in  the  pa.-^t  exclusive  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  basis  of  how  well  they 
fen  year.,  ha.  .nUfied  any  co,..structive  efforts  t.,  rebuil.)  {f.tr^adeVMVtr.TeirrowLr'd  '"*/n1nterco.>eg..te  U-^m  which 
athletics  at  Brandeis.  Dean  1.  Milton  hacks  hits  stated  he  their  realization  and  that  Bran-  represents  Brandeis  well,  fos- 
doesn't  ):>elieve  .school  spirit  has  t)  do  with  winning  teams,  deis  has  failed  because  it  has  ters  allegiance  to  the  communi. 
1   disagree — at    Brandeis    there    is    no    .Hch(K>l    spirit    except    been  unwilling  to  institute  and   ty.    and    engenders   greater    ef- 

again.st  the  administration,  and  in  the.se  c^m^^  it   is  an  at-  •"PPO'-t  those  agencies  and  pro-   ^^^'''^^'^}^l^^''^^'^^^^^ 
^  grams  which  are  necessary  for   poses    One  is,  therefore,  t>etter 

success   in   combining  them  able  to  realize  hLs  own  educa- 

One    such    program,    in    my  tional    potential   and   the   many 

opinion,  would  be  imaginative  opportunities  for  growth  avail- 

and  refn-esentative  intcrcolleg-  able     at     Brandeis      In     other 

iato     and     intramural     athletic  words,    athletics   properly   pro- 

cofnoetitioB  for  men  and  worn-  grammed      would     supplement 

e«.   Indeed,  from   the  point   of  rather  than  detract  from  Bran- 


tern  pt  to  look  out  for  the  student's  self-interest.  Much  of 

the  administrative  policy  is  no  doubt  an  attempt  to  avoid 

profe.ssionaiization   of  athletics.   Hut   we   do   not   have   to 

worry  about  this  at  Brandeis.  The  trouble  may  be  an  at- 
-  tempt  to  further  amateurism.  Brandeis  has  much  to  offer 

the  athleie — a   fine   education,  a  chance   to  excel  on   the 

ballcourt.  and  an  all-around  chance  to  receive  an  excellent  viear  of  broadening  the  outlook  deis  educational  experience 

liK^rul   arfa   Kftrkcrrrkiind  •"<*  perspective  of  our  commu-       Aj  far  as  admissions  is  con- 

rri-      ,      ^*^*^Kr<>un«  ^u   *     r    i^    J      *    nity    members,    active    athletic  cemed  I  would  not  make  con- 

This  leave.s  one  point  atiU  uncovered— vhat  of  student  programs   are   more   important  ceaaions.  Thoae  standard*  whkh 

fiupport.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  go  to  a  basketball  game  to  Brandeis  than  to  many  other  h?ve  validity  in  the  selection  of 

at  Shapiro  Gym  and  be  outnumbered  by  the  Tufta*  rooters,  universities    Not   only   would  itudentj  should  be  maintained 

Baseball  crowd.s  have  been  far  from  overwhelming.  Per-  S;?„aelf^5?ent,*'c*i?  ^^^\^.  '^JS^X^^X^'to'^^'Z'  iml 
haps  three  or  four  hardy  apecUtora  have  shown  up  at  cloth  of  rural  Maine  rather  portant  only  to  the  extent  tbat 
times.  But  this  may  be  a  result  of  the  poor  performances  than  from  suburban  U.S.A..  but  it  shows  an  individual  has  vol- 
of  the  teams.  Yet  the  roots  of  the  problem  lie  within  the  It  would  be^a  prime  source  of  unUrily  undergone  the  rigora 
Qf,,ri^rt  Kr^rJtr  Uaritf  Rofi./f»x.ri  fVio  Kfiafa  lirv^oia/»fa  r^.ac,^^A^  contact  wlth  stiidents  o£  othcr  of  comlit!oning.  travel,  and 
student  body  it.self.  Between  the  beats.  Ivy  rejects,  pseudo-  universities.  competition  in  order  to  develop 

intellectuals,  apathetic  grinds,  there  is  little  hope  for  any       Such     an    athMic    program  a  specific  taler  t  and  at  the 

cohesiveness  within  the  student  body.  The  students  must  would    allow    an    individual  to  same  time  has  been  able  to  ob- 

Hhow  their  interest  m  athletics.  I  know  that  most  af  the  ^«  ^^'n«?  *"  ^i^fT  pen*pective  Uin  grades   and   scores  which 

r.*.,,i^«*,    ;«    tu:„    TT.,;,.^«^:*,,    ...;n    c,^^ *    ..,:„«:„«   *^««,«     by   steppmg  outside  of  his   in-  indicate  the  probabilily  of  aea- 

Rtudants   in   this  University   will   .support  wmnmg  teams    vJlvement   with   studies   for   a  demic     succ^     at     Brandeis. 

Perhaps   the     gung-ho      spirit  of   the   Big  Ten   does   not  moment,  and  give  him  an  out-  Once,  however,   an   applicant 

belong  at  Brandeis.  But  the  Ivy  tradition  might.  It  is  up  to  let  of  full  participation  in  an  haa    been    accepted    and    has 

the   .'Students,   as   well   as   the   administration,   to   further  activity  aimed  at  the  develop-  demonstrated     need,     Brandeis 

iTito.r>r.n^«.;afo  ofUu.*;^o  o4   r»r.  T,^«;o    t-v^,.  «,;!i  i^  u»i^:»»  ment  of  other  aspects  of  self,  should  make  it  poa^ible  for  him 

ime. collegiate  athletics  »t  nr.ndeis.  They  will  be  helping  ,t    would    encour^    involve-  to   attend  bv   offering  him  fi- 

themselves  and  the  University.  ment  with  a   team  and  thua  nancial  asaiatAnca. 


plan  now  for 

A  SUMMER 
SEMESTER  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 


at  The  Gaorge  Washington 
University 

TWO  TERMS 

Juna  15Juty21 
July  23-AufUM  25 

•  Alr-condiiicned  classrooms 
wml  libfary 

•  Housing  «vaHabl«  in  stud«nC 
rMid«ncs  halls 

«  UrtMui  campus  fust  four 
Mocks  from  th«  Whiia  Heat* 

wrfto  for  catatogu*: 
0*mn  o4  X'.m 
Summ*r  SMMtons 
Th«  G«org«> 
Wfcshinftrffi 
Univ«nilty 
Wathinstoo.  D.C. 
2000i 


Vne-Dimensianal  Man' 


Calendar  of  Events 


(CimAnumA  from  Pagt  4) 

describe.  (In  this  connection 
It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Marcuse's  exposure  ol  the  hid- 
den and  suppressed  presuin(>o> 


whelming  efflicleney  and  an  In-  partial  indictment  —  even  If 

creasing    standard    of    living."  they  ar«  not  the  ralsMi  d'etre 

(p.  X)  of  this  society  but  only  its  by- 

The   conUinment  of  change  product:  its  sweeping  ratlonai- 

is  the  basic  theme,  the  leHino-  "y,    which    propels    efficiency 


siUons  of  the  language  of  ordi-    -^'.  connecting  the  p  a  r  t  s   of 


nary  difcourse  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  and  amusing 
■CGtk>ns  in  his  book.) 

These  are  the  kinds  of  facts 
which  Mr.  Marcuse  attempts  to 
explain;    If  alternative  modes 


and  growth, 

al."  (p.  xiii) 


(Continr  .d  from  Page  4) 

GAKDNBK  MUSEUM 

Will  present  concerts  on 
Tuesday,   Thursday,   Saturday, 


CAPE 

Melody  Tent  in  Hyannis,  The 
CMpe  Playhouse  in  Dennis,  the 
Provincetown  Players,  and  the 
Oberlin    Gilbert   and   Sullivan 


eliminating  the    contradictions 

through  radical  change  in  fa 

vor  of  a  more  human  and  hu 


OBe-DlmeiisioMil    Man.     Mar 

cuse's  critics  have  been 

puzzled  by  the  apparent  lack 

of    connecting    links    between 

various   sections  of  the   book; 

the   links   are   the   established 

facts  themselves  carefully  and 
of  Vrganizlng  human  existence  completely  compartmentalized  manizing  existence?  Marcuse, 
have  not  been  and  cannot  be  by  the  present  social  system  ^^  *"*  basis  of  an  objective  as- 
expurgated  from  objective  con-  jnto  seemingly  discrete  areas  *M«m«nt  of  the  prevailing  con- 
sideration, then  one  must  ex-  it  tg  generally  thought  that  ditions,  is  not  hopeful.  Ratner 
amine  the  prevailing  ideologies  philosophy  has  little  to  do  with  than  a  society  which  resolves 
to  see  why  and  how  alterna-  the  economy  sociology  has  *he  contradictions  by  elimlnat- 
tives    to    the    status    quo    are    nothing  to  do 'with  profits,  sci-    ing  suffering  and  fulfilling  real 


is  itself  irration-   and  Sunday  at  3  Uirough  June  Society   in    Yarmouth    provide 

and    July    and,    on    the    first  plenty   of   cultural   events   for 
Thursday  of  the  month,  st  8:45.   those  who  travel  to  Uie  Cape. 


Everything  Plows  Gregory  Tucker,  Walter  Tram- 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  peler,    Louise    Wasch-Gershln, 


and  Mark  Pearson  are  some  of 
the  people  who  will  appear  in 
the  free  concert  series. 

NEWPORT  POLK  FESTIVAL 

For  those   people  who  have 


TANGLEWOOD 
THE  BERKSHimES 

From  June  20-September  1, 
in  Lee,  The  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  festival  takes  place.  All 
types  of  dancing  appear:  clas- 
sical twllet,  modem  dance,  for- 
.  ^         ,  eign    folk    and    ballet    groups, 

more  time  and  can  travel  etc.  Evenings  (excluding  Mon- 
longer  distances,  the  Newport  day)  8:40  p.m.;  Matinees  (ex- 
Folk    Festival,    this   year   with   eluding  Monday)  3  p.m.  For  de- 


eliminated  from 
thought  and  action.  And  Mr. 
Marcuse  argues  that  there  are 
objective  historical  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  various  (dterna- 
tives  as  well  as  for  choosing 
between  these  alternatives  and 
the  establishd  reality: 

(1)  "The  tran.scendent  proj- 
€>ct  must  be  in  accordance  with 
the  real  possibilities  open  at 
the  attained  level  of  the  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  culture." 

(2)  The  best  alternative  must 
offer  "the  prospect  of  preserv 


Theodore   Bikel,  Judy  Collins, 


human    ence  has  no  relationship  to  his-   needs,  the  facts  comprehended    Bob    Dylan,    Peter,    Paul    and 


tory.  That  all  spheres  of  cul- 
t  u  r  e  are  necessarily  inter- 
twined  is  precisely  the  most 
telling  revelation  of  the  dialec- 
tical critique  in  Marcuse's 
skillful  hands.  Peering  like 
Nietzsche  through  the  chinks 
into  the  factories  of  art,  soci 
ology,  philosophy,  science, 
business,  and  war,  Marcuse 
finds  in  realm  after  realm,  be- 
neath the  layers  of  ideology, 
concrete  manifestations  of  the 
same  thing.    The  characater  of 


ing  and  improving  the  produc-    ^^^  whole,  rife  with  contradic 


live    achievements    of    civiliza- 
tion." 

(3)  The  best  alternative  must 
oflfer  "a  greater  chance  for  the 
pacification  of  existence,  with- 
in the  framework  of  institu- 
tions which  offer  a  greater 
chance  for  the  free  develop- 
ment of  human  needs  and  fac- 
ulties." (p.  220) 

Containment  of  Change 

The  prevailing  order  today 
contains  blatant  contradictions 
between  poverty  and  wealth, 
underdistribution  and  overpro- 
duction, exploited  and  exploit- 
er, slave  and  master.  But  the 
alternatives  to  such  a  system 
are  removed  from  sight  com- 
fortably, quietly,  and  without 
objection: 

"Our  society  di,ntingiii.*;hes  it- 
self by  conquering  the  ccnlrif 
ugal    social    forces    with    Tech- 
nology  rather   than  Terror,   on 
the     dual     basis     of     an    over- 


tions,  ingresses  into,  pervades, 
and  stultifies  genuine  thought 
and  action,  murders  history 
and  theory  in  the  name  of  a 
universal  practical  science,  re- 
jects human  need  in  favor  of 
false  needs  and  system  needs, 
fulfills  life  (after  a  fashion)  by 
producing  and  depending  upon    tary  apparatus  without  eventu- 


as  a  whole  seem  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  a  different  histor- 
ical alternative.  Fascism  is 
the  resolution  of  internal  con- 
tradictions which  develop  in 
the  course  of  a  normally  func- 
tioning capitalist  system,  reso- 
lution through  a  planned  arma- 
ment economy  and  the  ideo- 
logical preparation  of  a  whole 
population  for  the  acceptance 
of  military  expansion  and  de- 
struction of  the  Enemy  and 
onself,   if  "need"  be. 

An  economy  dependent  on 
the  production  of  armaments 
cannot  serve  ihe  true  interests, 
needs,  and  development  of  hu- 
man potential.  A  nuclear 
rocket  can  scarcely  be  of  any 
use  in  satisfying  the  real  needs 
of  individuals.  And  worse,  na- 
tions have  seldom  built  a  mili- 


Mary,  Frank  Profitt,  Odetta, 
the  Staple  Singers,  and  Doc 
Watson  and  Family,  will  take 
place  in  Newport.  Rhode 
Island,  July  23-26.  Go  early 
for  tickets. 

NEWPORT  JAZZ   FESTIVAL 

Among  those  to  appear  from 
July  2-5  will  be  Louis  Arm- 
strong, Jo  Jones,  Count  Basic, 
Chet  Baker,  Sam  Getz,  Thel- 
onius  Monk,  Dave  Brubeck, 
Paul  Desmond,  Dizzy  Gillespie, 
Sarah  Vaughan,  Jackie  "Moms" 
MaDley.  Thursday-Saturday  8 
p.m.  Sunday  6  p.m  Afternoons. 
Friday  and  Saturday  2  p.m. 
Tickets  go  quickly. 


the  implements  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  No  sentence  seems 
better  able  to  comprehend  the 
existing  system  than  this  con- 
tradiction: The  very  technol- 
ogy which  liberates  man  from 
want  is  the  very  technology 
which  dominates  and  suppress- 
es man: 

"The  union  of  growing  pro- 
ductivity and  growing  destruc- 
tion; the  brinkmanship  of  an 
nihilation;  the  surrender  of 
thought,  hope,  and  fear  to  the 
decisit)ns  of  thr  jx)wcrs  that 
be,  the  preservation  of  misery 
in  the  face  of  unprecedented 
wealth  constitute  the  most   im- 


ally  using  it.  Even  now,  to 
justify  the  continued  military 
buildup,  it  is  necessary  to  cal- 
culate "overkill  "  If  Overkill 
Capacity  expands  much  fur- 
ther, and  the  obsolescence  of 
rocket  systems  were  to  de- 
crease, it  migbl  be  necessary 
to  use  some  of  the  apparatus  to 
justify  furtlier  "need."  In  any 
case,  the  waste  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  weapons 
in  insane  quantities  has  al- 
ready extracted  and  continues 
to  extract  ity  tol!  in  the  pro 
longation  of  human  misery 
and  suffering 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Poverty  Conference 


(Continued  /rom  Page  5) 
small  it  will  be.  pr*>fprably 
regulating  itself  in  accordance 
with  its  economic  potentialities 
Furthermore,  in  a  smaller 
working  force,  there  would  be 
fewer  unemployed. 

Everythinc  Flows 

These  statements  about  birth 
control   are  open  to  diJicu.s.*;ion 
Would  a  smaller  working  force 
result  in  a  smaller  demand^  Or 
is  this  important  when  products 
are  l)cing  created  almost  entire 
ly    by    machines?    How    can    a 
government    foster    birth    con 
trol?  Is  the  whole  scheme  rea 
sonable?    Tliese,   I    suggest,    are 
important  questions,  and  .should 
be  opened  to  public  di.scussion 
Of    course    there    i.«i    a    political 
and    religious    i.ssue     This    was 
pointed  up  rather  comically 
cently  when  Congressman 
Landrum,    the    floor    manager 
of    the    anti-poverty     bill,     was 
asked   whether   this   bill   mij^ht 
conceivably    be    interpreted    in 
such   a   way   that  a   community 
could   use  federal  funds   in   the 
area  of  birth  control    The  Con- 
cressman  blew  up  at  this,  and 
implied  that  the  scoundrel  who 
asked   the   question   was  trying 
to    wreck    the    bill    and    really 
shouldn't    talk    about    «5uct»    ri 
diculous   matters.   Unfoitunate 
ly,  this  seems  to  be  the  national 
attitude. 

The  political   question    stret 
ches  further  than  birth  control 
Essentially,     it     involves     two 
points.      First,   Congress,    as    it 
now  exists,  is  incapable  of  pass- 
ing .sufficient  anti-poverty  leg 
islation   because  it   (1)   doesn't 
like  to  spend   money,   (2)   still 
believes     in    economic    myths, 
9uch    as   the  Satanic   origin   of 
deficit    spending,   and    (3)    has 
been  reduced,  through  its  own 
Intumed  procedures,   to   (what 


re 
Phil 


branch  of  government. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  poli- 
tically-oriented organiziition  by 
and  for  the  poor  if  poverty  is 
to  t>e  eliminatetl  The  Wood- 
lawn  Organization  of  Chicago 
has  shown  how  a  slum  area  can 
organize  to  use  its  voting  [X)wer 
and  its  threat  of  direct  action 
to  gain  power  in  local  p^jlitics 
and  to  gain  some  of  its  objec- 
tives Such  organizing  reflect." 
a  deserved  lack  of  faith  in  wha* 
can  and  will  be  done  by  out- 
siders (such  as  the  federal  gov 
ernment)  in  local  situations 
The  expanded  organization  of 
the  poor  will  be  necessary  to 
derive  full  bene'it  from  federal 
programs  which  will  be  admin- 
istered on  the  hx-al  lexcl.  even 
if  the  appropriate  federal  pro- 
grams sre  pas.sed 

Back    to   Johnson 

There  must  al.s<i  he  an  ex 
panded  organization  of  those 
who  wish  to  work  for  the  poor 
TTiis  (ould  be  very  intrre  tm^ 
for  fx>verty  might  well  i)e  the 
issue  to  hrinu  together  the  three 
major  progre.ssivo  forces  in 
American  society  The  civil 
rig'hts  groups  are  involved,  be- 
cause Negroes  m.Tke  up  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  poor 
60 -^^  of  the  Negroes  fall  into  the 
poverty  category,  and  its  ob- 
vious that  the  demand  for 
"lreedon»  is  im  rtTi.^ingiy  ^imj^ 
tied  up  with  the  demand  for 
jobs  Secondly,  the  peace  move- 
ment is  involved  becautc  of  its 
efforts  to  reconvert  the  nation 
.rom  a  military  economy  to 
a  civilian  economy.  Here  is 
the  source  of  money  for  the 
War  on  Poverty,  locked  up 
pres#^ntly  in  research  for  more 
overkill,  and  in  the  material  for 
overkill  As  Professor  Seymour 
Melman  argued  here,  you  can 
onlv  kill  a  man  once,  and  a»tcT 

certain  point  much  of  your 
military  spending  becomes  use- 
less This  money  can  better  U^ 
used  in  reconverting  the  econ- 
omy, and  in  taking  care  of  our 
social  problems  which  hurt  us 


Fin-^lly,  the  labor  movement  is 
interested  in  poverty,  or  more 
exactly  for  most  unions,  in  au- 
tomation But  the  two  subjects 
cannot  be  completely  separated, 
and  at  least  in  theory  the  labor 
movement  supports  the  unem- 
ployed impoverished  as  well  as 
the  employed  poor.  When 
thc^e  three  groups  eventually 
join  around  the  issue  of  poverty 
—  if  they  do  — there  will  be  a 
strong  p\)litical  fulcrum  from 
which  the  lik)eral-minded  can 
fight 

The  quest i<m  of  poverty  is 
complex  and  offerj  no  simple 
solution  Wrapped  up  in  it  are 
many  of  the  problems  which 
bother  today's  liberals,  and  its 
ultimate  fate  will  probabiy 
mirror  the  course  that  libera- 
)i.<>m  is  to  iiavt'i  in  the  next 
decade  For  this  reason,  if  any 
conservative  attempt  within 
the  existing  system  is  really 
Koing  to  he  made  to  conquer 
poverty,  it  will  have  to  be  made 
by  liberals,  and  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  way  this  can  be  done 
IS  by  re  electing  President 
Johnson  and  giving  him  a  lib- 
eral Congrrss  which  will  YjC 
at)lc  to  pas.s  his  legislation.  The 
alternati'>e  (which  seems  more 
likely)  may  be  that  the  jwor 
will  always  be  with  us. 


a 


Senator  Clark  calls)  the  sapless  so  much  in  international  affairs 
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to 

die 
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tailed  program,  write  Box  87, 
Lee,  Mass.  Tanglewood,  the 
summer  home  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  runs 
from  June  30  tiirough  August 
23.  In  addition  to  a  series  of 
concerts  run  by  the  school 
(for  both  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber works),  a  festival  of  con- 
temporary music  is  held,  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  p  e  r- 
forms.  An  especially  good  bar- 
gain —  the  BSO  open  rehearsal 
Saturday  morning  f'^r  $11.50. 
The  Festival  program  is  much 
too  detailed  to  reproduce  here, 
but  may  be  obtained  by  mail 
before  June  15  from  Symphony 
Hall.  Boston  15,  and  after  June 
15,  from  Tanglewood.  Lenox, 
Mass. 


!§»eiiior 
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Gage,    Chicago,    $3000    fellow- 
ship. 

German:  Stuart  Borman,  Lud- 
wig  -  Maximiliens  Universitat, 
$3000  fellowship. 
History:   Joan   Paller,   Chicago, 

tuition;  Stephanie  Leavitt,  U. 
of  Pennsylvania,  $3000  fellow- 
ship; Suzanne  Feldman,  Yale, 
$2000  fellowship;  Myra  Kraft, 
B.  U  ;  Jeffrey  Cohen,  Berkeley, 
Temma  Kaplan,  Harvard, 
$1800  fellowship,  John  I>«'vJn, 
Washington  University,  $1900 
teaching  fellowship;  Frederic 
Gordon,  Chicago,  $1800  fellow- 
ship; Marilyn  Silverstein,  Ful- 
bright  to  National  University 
of  Mexico;  Stephen  Stein,  Ful- 
bright  to  U.  of  Cordoba,  Ar- 
gentina. 

Industrial  anf!  Labor  Relations: 
Howard,  Foster.  Cornell,  $240 
per  month  assistantship. 
International  Relations:  Edwin 
Bantit,  Denver  U.;  Rol^ert 
Dean,  Denver  U;  Maurice 
Roumani,  Chicago;  David  Mer- 
rill, Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy. 
Mathematics:  Jonathan  Conen, 
Washington  U  .  $2400  teaching 
assistantship;  Michael  Weiss, 
Brown. 

Mediterranean  Studies:  Hock 
Guan  Tjoa,  Brandeis,  $1500 
fellowship. 

Music:     Marilyn    Cocculuto, 
B.    U.;   Victor   Rosenbaum, 
Princeton,  $1800  fellowship. 
Near  Eastern  and  Jewish  Stud- 
ies:   Ruth    En.selberg,    Harvard, 
$2000  fellowship 
Philosophy:    George    Sher,    Co 
lumbia;    David    Goldman.    Ox 
ford. 

Physics:      Charles     Bennett, 
chemical    physics    at     Harvard, 
$2900  fel!ow.«:hip:  Ira   Hammer 
man,    Princeton,    $1800    fello-.v 
ship. 

Physiologv:  O  w  i  n  o  Okoogo. 
B  U  ,  $1800  fellowship 
Politics:  Ronald  Schi  ;nman,  U 
of  California  at  Sant-^  Barbara, 
$2570  (eachmg  a.>sistanlship, 
Joseph  F  a  1  k  s  o  n.  Michigan, 
$18.'>0  research  fellowsiiip;  Hei- 
di Schuhr.  Berlin  Free  Univer- 
sity. $2000  fellowship;  Charles 
Kikonyogo,  Columbia,  $3000 
fellowship;  Fl  v  a  Bengtsson, 
Lunds  University.  Sweden; 
Victor  H  a  u  s  r.  e  r,  Columbia; 
Celia  Ussak,  V^  isconsin,  $1800 
fellowship. 

Psycnolof y :  Susan  Giber, 
Michigan,  $1800  fellowship, 
Cora  Bierman,  Michigan, 
!l!'>000  fellowshin  Claire  Kap- 
lin,  Chicago,  $2250  fellowship; 
Murray  Suid.  C'ark.  $1800  fel- 
lowship; Irwin  Hoffman,  Chi- 
cago, tuition  scholarship,  Ber- 
nard Kepke,  Berkeley.  $2400 
fellowship;  Harvey  Simon,  U. 
of  Washington,  $1800  fellow- 
ship; Larry  Gross,  Columbia, 
$3550  fellowship;  Lester  Min- 
dus,  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search. 


Religion:  Earl  Salutin,  Colum- 
bia, $1800  fellowship. 
Russian  Area  Studies:  Rae 
NemirolT,  NYU;  Victoria  Bon- 
nell,  Harvard;  Richard  Rem- 
nek.  CCNY. 

Sociology  and  Social  Relations: 

Gaye  Tuchman,  U.  of  Buffalo. 
$2300  research  fellowship; 
James  Rule,  Harvard;  Azuka 
Dike,  Columbia;  Donald  Koch, 
Princeton,  John  Saxe,  Wash- 
ington  U. 

Theatre  Arts:  Joel  Piotkin, 
Trinity  Union,  Texas;  David 
Glazer,   Yale;   l^nce  Lee,  Yale. 

PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOL 

Architecture:  Marshall  Bergen, 
MIT;  Jonathan  Harris,  Harvard, 
Business:  Stephen  Cohen,  Cor- 
nell; Kenneth  Revis,  Columbia; 
Steven  Bloom,  Wharton;  Lewis 
Serbin,  Stanford;  Michael  Ot)er- 
man.  Northwestern;  Howard 
Shapiro,   U.  of  Chicago 

Communications:  Larry  Beh- 
rens.  Film  &  TV,  Columbia, 
$500  fellowship;  William 
Mathes,  BIT.  $1600  fellowship. 
Law.  Leonard  Miller,  David 
Boston,  Kenneth  Starr,  Allan 
Pepper,  Leonard  Oshinsky,  all 
to  Harvard;  Charlotte  Moses, 
Paul  Goldstein,  David  Phillips, 
Allan  Zelman,  Alan  Katz,  to 
Columbia;  Michael  Berland  and 
Arnold  Kanter  to  Northwest- 
ern; Jonathan  Director.  George- 
town; Joel  Abrams,  UCLA; 
Marshall  Stein.  BU  ,  Robert 
Levin  and  Edward  Friedman, 
Pennsylvania,  Michael  Meyer, 
George  Washington;  Pavid  Le- 
venson  and  Martin  lioudreau, 
EC;  Peter  Berkowsky.  Cornell; 
Daniel  l^ehrmai.,  Fordham;  Eli 
Segal,  Michigan,  Steven  Rapa- 
port.  NYU 

Journalism:  David  Fagen,  Stan- 
ford. Jane  Margnid,  Columbia; 
Arnold  R  i  ♦  *>  ni  a  n  Columbia, 
$500  fellow sliip,  Peter  Osnos, 
Columt)ia 

i.i*»rary  Science:  E  1  i  z  a  t)  c  t  h 
Klein,    Simmons 

Medical:  Carol  and  Elkn  Bas- 
suk.  Tufts.  Janis  Mendelsohn, 
University  of  Tennessee.  Wil- 
liam Gurfield,  Michael  Freed, 
Philip  WolTson.  Arthur  Ros€*n- 
field,  Charles  Sdiiffcr,  /  aron 
Miller,  all  to  NYU  School  of 
Medicine  (Bellevue);  Mark 
Do;iowitz,  Johns  Hopkins;  Law- 
rence Baker,  Buffalo,  Charles 
Cowan,  Chicago  Med.;  Rishon 
Bialer,  Harvird;  Sheldon  Rich- 
man,  Einstein,  Bert  Strug, 
Louisiana  State;  Harvey  Bau- 
m.ann  and  Stephen  Steerforth 
Farber.  both  Downstate  Medi- 
cal (N.  Y.);  Stephen  Ugelow, 
Georgetown;  Anthony  Kostiner, 
Pennsylvania;  Rich;  d  Lunen- 
feld,  Pittsburgh;  Pnil  Paul, 
George  Wa!«bington:  Michael 
Bender,  Columbia  Michael 
Applebaum,  U.  of  Chicago; 
Michael  l^wis.  Southwestern; 
Larry  Cohan,  Vermont. 
Social   Work:  Carol   Stetnfeidt, 
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able  almost  at  once  through- 
out th«  industrial  world  and 
large  parts  of  the  non-indus- 
trial world.  Observation  is 
rapidly  followed  by  analysis 
and  criticism.  The  problems 
posed  by  the  cybernation  revo- 
lution are  part  o<  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  all  mankind  but 
they  are  first  being  faced  by 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  The 
way  Americans  cope  with  cy- 
bernation will  influence  the 
couriie  of  this  phenomenon  ev- 
erywhere.. This  country  is  the 
atage  on  which  the  machines- 
Jind  man  drama  will  first  be 
played  for  the  world  to  wit- 
Bess. 

The  fundamental  problem 
poaed  by  the  cybernation  revo- 
lution in  the  U  S.  is  that  it  in- 
validates the  general  n^echa- 
ntAux  ao  far  employed  to  under- 
gird  [>eople's  rights  as  con- 
aunters.  Up  to  this  time  eco- 
no<iiic  resources  have  been  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  con- 
tributions to  production,  with 
machines  and  men  competing 
for  employment  on  somewhat 
equal  terms  In  the  develop- 
ing cybernated  system,  poten- 
tially unlimited  output  can  be 
achieved  by  systems  of  ma- 
chines which  will  require  little 
cooperation  trom  human  be- 
ings. As  machines  take  over 
production  from  men,  they  ab- 
•oH*  an  increasing  proportion 
of  re:*ources  while  tl»e  men 
who  are  displaced  becon^  de- 
pendent on  minimal  and  unre- 
lated government  measures  — 
unemployment  insurance,  so- 
cial security,  welfare  pay- 
ment.. .  .  . 

An  adequate  distribution  of 
the  potential  abundance  of 
goods  and  services  will  be 
achieved  only  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  major  t'conoinic 
|M"'>blem  is  not  how  to  increase 
productton  but  how  to  distrib- 
ute the  abundance  that  is  the 
great  poteiiudi  of  cyt>ernation 
Ttiere  is  an  urj^ent  need  for  a 
fviodaftiental  change  in  the 
n»e<  h4nisn\s  employed  to  in- 
sure  consumer   rights 

Facts  ai»d  Figures  af  the 
C'7toen*atiMi   llevoS«ii*n 

Nf»  responsible  observer 
would  attempt  to  describe  the 
exact  pace  or  the  full  sweep  of 
a  ptienonwenon  that  is  develop- 
ing with  the  speed  of  cyt>erna- 
ttori  Some  aspects  of  this  rev- 
<Mutiofi,  however,  are  already 
clear; 

•  The  rate  of  productivity  in- 
crease has  risen  with  the  onset 
of  cybernation 

•  An  industrial  economic  sys- 
tem postulated  on  scarcity  has 
been  unable  to  distritrnte  the 
at»undant  goods  and  services 
pr'KJuced  by  a  cyt>ernated  sys- 
tem or  potential  in  it. 

•  Surplus  capacity  and  unem- 
pl(»yn*ent  have  thus  co  existed 
at  excessive  levels  over  the  last 
SIX  years 

•  The  underlying  cause  of  ex- 
ce«it»ive  unemployment  is  the 
fact  that  the  capability  of  ma- 
chines is  rising  more  rapidly 
tlian  the  capacity  of  many  hu- 
nvin  beings  to  keep  pace. 

•  A  permanent  impoverished 
and  jobless  class  is  established 
in  the  midst  of  potential  abun- 
dance   ,  .  . 

Major  changes  must  r>e  made 
in  ;>ur  attitudes  and  institu- 
tions in  the  foreseeable  future. 
T<KJ-«y  Americans  are  l>eing 
swept  along  by  three  simul- 
taneous revolutions  wh  le  as 
suming  they  have  them  unoer 
control.  In  the  al>sence  of  real 
understanding  of  any  uf  these 
ph^o^ft^^riA  p'ftn«H*iaIiy  of  tech- 
nology, we  may  be  allowing 
an  efficient  and  dehumanized 
community  to  emerge  by  de 
fault  Gaining  control  of  our 
future  requires  the  conscious 
formation  of  the  society  we 
wish  to  have.  Cybernation  at 
Ijsrt  forcea  us  to  answer  the 
hi.storic  questions:  What  is 
man's  role  when  he  is  not  "de- 
pendent upon  his  own  activ- 
ities for  the  material  basis  of 
his  Ufe?  What  should  be  the 
basis  for  distrk muting  individu- 
al access  to  nai tonal  resources? 
Are  there  other  proper  claims 
on  goods  and  services  besides 
a  job? 

frapaaal  far  Aeti#a 

As  a  first  step  to  a  new  con- 
aenaus  it  ia  essential  to  re^og- 
n^z«    that    the   traditional   link 


between  Joba  and  incomea  is 
being  broken.  The  economy 
of  abundance  can  suatain  all 
citizens  in  comfort  and  econ- 
omic security  whether  or  not 
tliey  engage  in  what  ia  com- 
monly reckoned  aa  work. 
Wealth  produced  by  machines 
rather  than  by  nien  is  still 
wealth.  We  urge,  therefore, 
that  aoclety.  through  its  appro- 
priate legal  and  governmental 
institutioTis,  undertake  an  un- 
qualified commitment  to  pro- 
vide every  individual  and  ev- 
ery family  with  an  adequate 
income  aa  a  matter  of  right. 
•  This  undertaking  we  consid- 
er to  be  esssential  to  the 
emerging  economic,  social  and 
political  order  in  this  country. 
We  regard  it  as  the  only  policy 
by  which  the  quarter  of  the  na- 
tion now  dispossessed  and 
soon-to-be  disposessed  by  lack 
of  employment  can  be  brought 
within  the  abundant  society. 
The  unqualified  right  to  an  in- 
come would  take  the  place  of 
the  patchwork  of  welfare  meas- 
ures— from  unemployment  in- 
surance to  relief-— designed  to 
ensure  that  no  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  actually 
starves.  .  .  . 

Society  as  a  whole  must  en- 
courage new  modes  of  con- 
structive, rewarding  and  en- 
n  o  b  1  i  n  g  activity.  Principal 
among  these  are  activities  such 
as  teaching  and  learning  that 
relate  people  to  p€K>ple  rather 
than  people  to  things.  Educa- 
tion has  never  been  primarily 
conducted  for  profit  in  our  so- 
ciety; it  represents  the  first  and 
most  obvious  activity  inviting 
the  expansion  of  the  public 
sector  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
period  of  transition. 

The  Traasitian 

We  recognise  that  the  drastic 
alterations  in  circunvstances 
and  in  our  way  of  life  u  >hered 
in  b  y  cyt>ernation  and  the 
economy  of  abundance  will 
not  l>e  completed  overnight 
l>eft  to  the  ordinary  forces  of 
the  market  such  chanjje.  how 
ever,  will  involve  physical  and 
psychological  misery  and  per- 
haps political  chaos  Sueti  mis- 
ery is  already  clearly  evident 
amon({  the  unemploved,  among 
relief  clients  into  the  third 
generation  and  more  and  more 
among  the  young  and  tlw  old 
for  whom  society  appears  to 
hold  no  promise  of  dignified  or 
even  stable  lives  We  must  de- 
velop programs  for  this  transi- 
tion designed  to  give  hope  U> 
the  dispossessed  and  those  cast 
out  by  the  economic  system, 
and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
rallying  of  p«^>ple  to  l>ring 
about  ihose  changes  in  polit- 
ical «  11  d  s  o  c  i  a  I  institutions 
which  are  essential  to  the  age 
of  technology. 

The  program  here  .suggested 
is  not  intended  to  l>e  inclusive 
but  rather  to  indicate  its  neces- 
sary scope     We  propose: 

1.  A  massive  program  to 
b'jild  up  our  educational  sys- 
tem, designed  especially  with 
the  needs  of  th«»  chronically 
under  educated  in  mind  We 
estimate  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  employment  opportunities 
in  such  areas  as  teaching  and 
research  and  development,  par- 
ticularly for  younger  people, 
can  be  thius  r-reated 

2.  Massive  public  works 
Tlie  nvexi  is  to  develop  and  put 
into  effect  programs  of  public 
works  to  construct  dams,  res- 
f»rvoirs,  porta,  water  and  air 
pcjilution  facililit-s,  comnuinity 
recreation    facilities. 

3.  A  massive  program  of 
low  cost  housing,  to  be  l>uilt 
tK)th  publicly  and  privately. 
and  aimed  at  a  rate  of  700.000- 
1,000.000  units  a  year 

4.  Development  and  financ- 
ing of  rapid  transit  systems, 
urban  and  interurban,  and 
other  programs  to  cope  with 
the  spreading  problems  of  the 
great   metropolitar.   centers. 

5.  A  public  power  system 
iKiilt  on  the  abundance  of  coal 
in  distressed  areas,  desigiied 
for  low  cost  power  to  heavy  in- 
dustrial nd  residential  sec- 
tions. 

C.  Rehabilitation  of  obso- 
lete military  bases  for  commu- 
nity or  educational  uae 

7,    A   major  revialon  of  our 
tax    structure   aimed   at    redia 
trilMiting  income  as  well  mn  ap- 
portioning   the    coata    ol     the 
transition  period  equitably.   Ts 


this  end  an  expansion  of  the 
uae  of  excess  profits  tax  would 
be  important. 

t.  The  trade  unions  can  play 
an  important  and  significant 
role  in  this  period  in  a  number 

of  ways: 

a.  Uae  of  collective  bargain- 
ing to  negotiate  not  only  for 
people  at  work  but  alao  for 
those  thrown  out  of  work  by 
technological   change. 

h.  Bargaining  for  perqui- 
sites such  as  housing,  recre- 
ational facilities,  and  aimilar 
programs  as  they  have  negoti- 
ated health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

e.  Obtaining  a  voice  in  the 
investment  of  the  unions'  huge 
pension  and  welfare  funds, 
and  insisting  on  investment 
policies  which  have  as  their 
major  criteria  the  social  use 
and  function  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  the  investment  is 
made. 

d.  Organisation  of  the  un- 
employed so  that  these  voice- 
less people  m^y  once  more  be 
given  a  voice  in  their  own  eco- 
nomic destinies,  and  strength- 
ening of  the  campaigns  to  or- 
ganize white-collar  and  profes- 
sional workers 

f.  The  use  of  the  licensing 
power  of  government  to  regu- 
late the  speed  and  direction  of 
cybernation  to  minimize  hard- 
ship; and  the  use  of  minimum 
wage  power  as  well  as  taxing 
powers  to  provide  the  incen- 
tives for  moving  as  rapidly  as 
possible  toward  the  goals  in- 
dicated by  this  paper. 
Danaid  G.  Agger,  WaahiaigtMi, 

D.  C,  Attarney. 

Dr.  D  •  ■  a  I  d  B.  Armstrang, 
M.D.,  Searbaraagh.  N.  T., 

James  Boggs,  Detrait,  Mick., 
AHta  Warker. 

W.  H.  Ferry.  SaaU  Barbara. 
Calif.,  Vice-President,  Fund 
far  the  Rtepublic.  inc..  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

Todd  Gitlin,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.. 
Tresident.  Student.%  for  a 
Democratic    Society. 

Rocer  Ha/^an.  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  Editor.  The  Corre- 
.spondcnt.  Council,  for  Cor- 
respondence. 

Michael  Harrington.  New  York 
City.  Aatlior.  The  Other 
America 

Tom  Haydea.  Ana  Arbar, 
Mich..  Students  for  a  Beii^s. 
rratic  Society. 

Ralph  L.  Helstcin.  Chleaga.  Il- 
linois, rresident.  United 
Packinghoase,  Faad  and  Al- 
lied Worker?!. 

Dr.  Frances  W.  H»rring.  Ber- 
keley. Calif..  Institute  for 
Governmental  Stadies,  Tai- 
versitf   of  California. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester  (Re- 
tired).   St.    Petersburg.    Fla. 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Baltimare, 
Md..  Journalist. 

Irving  F.  luiucks.  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.,  former  bead, 
Laucks  Chemical  Company, 
naw  Consultant  to  The  Cen- 
ter far  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

(;unner  M  y  r  d  a  1.  Stockholm. 
Sweden.  Economist,  Institute 
for  International  Economic 
Studies.  "I  am  in  broad 
agreement  with  this  State- 
ment,    though     not     entirely 

Gerard  Piel.  New  York  City 
Publisher,  Scientific  Ameri 
can. 

Michael  D.  Reagan,  Syracu.'te, 
N.  Y.,  Graduate  Program  in 
Public  Administration,  Max- 
well Graduate  School  of  Cit- 
isenship  and  Public  Affairs, 
Syracu.Hc    University. 

Ben  B.  Seligman.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Director.  Department 
of  Edueation  and  Research, 
Clerks  International  Associ- 
ation. 

Robert  Theobald.  New  York 
City,  Consulting  economist, 
and  author  of  Free  Mea  and 
Free  Markets 

William    Worthy,    New    Yark 
City.     Correspondent,     Balti 
more  Afro-American 

Alice  Mary  Hilton.  Independ- 
ent consultant,  problems  of 
technology   and   automation. 

Maxwell  Geismar,  Harrison,  M. 
T.,  Social  critic,  author  of 
Hen-y  James  and  the  J-icob- 
ites. 

Philip  Greea.  HaTerfard,  Pa.» 
Aaaaataat  Prafaaaar  af  Palit- 
ical  BeleoM,  Havarfari  Oal- 
l«ga. 
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ing  affluence  and  prosperity  in 
one  sector,  but  this  is  iMught 
at  the  price-  of  suffering,  want 
and  social  injustice  in  The 
Otiier  Anserica.  Moreover,  The 
Otiier  America  might  increaa- 
ingiy  beconoe  The  Calared 
AMMriea.  Aa  Daniel  Bell  haa 
written,  "If  we  correlate, 
roughly,  the  school  drop-out 
rate  with  the  skill  require- 
ments of  the  future  labor  force, 
then  we  can  say  —  admittedly 
a  vast  aimpliflcation  and  per- 
haaa  overly  dramatized  in 
order  to  highlight  theae  cases 
—  that  thirty  years  hence, 
Claaa  aaeiety  la  the  U.S.  will  be 
predaminantly  ealar  society." 
The  proles  will  be  predom- 
inantly colored  proles. 

The  gap  between  Negro  edu- 
cation and  training  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  requirements  of 
the  job  market  on  the  other,  is 
widening.  And  with  the  shrink- 
ing demand  for  unskilled  labor, 
Negroes  tend  to  lie  condemned 
to  long-term  unemploymc^nt  or 
to  marginal  jobs  in  low  skill 
and   service   occupations. 

What  can  be  done  about  this? 
First  of  all.  we  must  recognise, 
as  Whitney  Young  Jr  .  Execu- 
tive SecreUry  of  the  National 
Urban  League  has  recently 
said,  that  such  forces  as  auto- 
mation. urbi«nization  and  the 
like  which,  on  the  surface, 
seem  indifferent  to  race,  are 
in  fact  crucial  determinants  of 
race  relations.  It  is  only  since 
the  March  on  Washington  that 
the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
organizations  have  begun  to 
recognize  this.  The  usual  mid- 
dle-class integrationist  ideology 
is  simply  no  longer  sufficient. 
Nor  are  these  problems  which 
the  Negro  movement  can  tackle 
alone  They  require  basic  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  American 
polity  and  economy,  and  such 
changes  can  t>e  brought  atK>ut 
only  through  the  large  scale 
mot>ili7:ation  of  a  variety  of 
mass  movements,  pressure 
groups  and  Ul>or  unions  This 
is  why  the  tactics  of  certain 
left  extremists'  in  for  exam 
pie.  the  New  York  civil  rights 
niovea»ent  are  so  disastrous 
The  Negro  movement  despera- 
tely  ne^Kia  allies,   it   hence  can- 


not afford  to  employ  tactics 
which  can  only  offend  such  aU 
lies  or  potential  allies.  To  stall 
traffic  on  New  York  highways 
on  a  hot  afternoon  is  hardly 
designed  to  make  friends  or 
influence  people  in  the  right 
direction. 

Revolutionary  tactics  make 
sense  only  when  you  plaa  for 
a  revolutionary  overthrow  oi 
the  government,  but  since  this 
is,  of  course,  an  atMuixl  per- 
spective for  a  minority  repre* 
senting  only  10%  of  the  popu« 
lation,  such  tactics  are  irre< 
sponsible  and  self-defeating. 

The  civil  rights  movement. 
or  ao  it  seems  to  me,  must 
raise  demands  which,  aa  tlas 
authors  of  The  Triple  Eevalw- 
tion  well  recognize,  must  trans. 
cend  specifically  Negro  iasues. 
The  Negro  problem  can  only  b« 
solved  within  the  context  of  a 
vast  restructuring  of  white 
society  and  with  the  active 
participation  or  at  least  tacit 
approval  of  major  sectors  of 
the  white  population. 

The  civil  rights  leadership 
must  evolve  demands  and  pro- 
gram.s  which  transcend  con- 
cern with  short-range  Negro 
goals  —  though  these  should  of 
course  be  pushed  forward  alao 
—  and  appeal  to  all  thoae  who 
suffer  from  the  masterless  drift 
of  present-day  industrial  so- 
ciety. Massive  efforts  at  ujp- 
grading  slum  schools,  a  shorter 
work  week,  huge  manpower 
retaining  programs.  federal 
works  programs  on  a  very  lar«e 
scale,  all  theae  are  urgent  re- 
quirements now.  But  beyond 
that,  we  need  to  explore  more 
Utopian  plans.  Occupational  re- 
education, for  example,  eveii 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
currently  available,  will  still 
not  solve  the  problems  automa- 
tion now  poses  for  us  No  mat- 
ter how  efficiently  you  are  go- 
ing to  fit  m  »n  to  the  new  ma- 
chines and  no  matter  how  well 
you  siu  .  eed  m  upgrading  their 
skills,  you  will  still  t>e  left 
with  the  fact  that  the  total 
amount  of  work  required  in 
the  society  of  the  future  will 
t>e  far  less  than  that  required 
in  the  past  For  the  hrst  time 
in     human     history,     men     will 

(Cowfiriued  on  Paye  12) 


Cybernetics 


(Continued  from  Page  J) 

view,  theaie  two  different  oxy- 
gen nuclei  are  completely  dif 
ferent,  witri  very  dissimilar 
structure  and  properties  Yet  at 
the  chemical  and  biological 
level,  it  makes  no  difference 
which  of  tne  two  lies  at  the 
center  of  the  atom  The  nuclear 
properties  are  genetically  ir- 
relevant Nuclear  fission  and 
fusion  reactions,  a  small  corner 
of  the  toUl  subject  of  nuclear 
physics,  happen  by  a  freakish 
chance  to  have  profoundly  al- 
tered the  human  scene  Most  of 
the  technological  upheaval  of 
this  century,  however,  rests  on 
the  physics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  early  twenti 
eth  The  atom  is  the  dividinjj 
line.  In  the  sul>ati>mic  domain 
now  the  center  of  attention 
b<Jth  in  high  energy  pliysics 
and  in  astrophysics,  we  can  ex 
pect  to  fir>d  fewer  implications 
for  human  iifi-.  It  would  Im- 
fo<3lish  to  say  we  shall  find 
none  Arx>tber  freak  like  nuc- 
lear fissKm  would  not  be  loo 
surprising. 

The  Revolatian  of 
Malecalar  Bial^gy 

For  excitement  and  intellec 
tuai  challenge,  the  physics  of 
the  next  few  decades  ranks  as 
high  as  any  branch  of  science 
But  for  probable  impact  on  hu- 
man life,  it  is  far  outstripped  by 
biology,  now  well  embarked  on 
lii  most  revolutionary  phase 
Atoms  and  molecules  are  the 
juncture  of  physics  mJ  chem- 
istr)  and  biology  The  elucida- 
tion of  atomic  stinicture  early 
ir»  tl.ia  century  brought  physics 
and  chemistry  together  into 
what  we  now  call  physical 
scie  ice  The  modem  marvels  of 
organic  chemistry  are  proof 
enough  jf  the  power  that  has 
flowed  from  'inderstanding 
atoms  and  their  interactions 
Some  of  this  power  will  appear 
soon  in  biology.  Unraveling  of 
the  molecular  kamu  of  the  units 


of    living    matter    in    the    past 

decade  tias  effectively  joined 
biological  science  U>  phy:>M.aI 
science  and  has  tran8forn.ed  bi- 
ology from  a  largely  descrip- 
live  science  inio  a  quantative 
science  with  the  powers  of  pre- 
diction and  control  which  that 
implies. 

I  cannot  predict  the  course  of 
biology  in  the  rest  of  this  cen- 
tury. iMit  I  can  see  in  it  more 
potential  power  for  good  or  for 
111  than  h^a  extstt^d  in  the 
hands  of  the  physical  scientists 
up  to  the  present  The  union  of 
biology  with  physics  and  chem- 
istry may  likely  bv  regarded  aa 
the  most  significant  scientific 
revolution  of  this  century  It 
IS  up  to  all  educated  pc^pl<?  to 
follow  the  cours*'  of  scientific 
development  —for  the  intrinsic 
excitement  of  new  discovery, 
and  for  the  iiiforniatton  on 
which  political  and  social  deci- 
sion.^ must  1k"  based  Fortunate- 
ly, bioloj^y.  de.spito  its  complex- 
ities d<K-s  not  offer  the  same 
roadblocks  V^  understanding  aa 
modern  physics,  with  iU  non- 
common  sense  concepts  and  ab- 
stract  mathematics 

The  Cyhernatioo   Revolution 

I.'i  simplest  term.s,  the  tech- 
nological revolutiof*  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  revo- 
lution in  mechanized  muscle 
power  In  this  century,  it  is  a 
revolution  in  mechanized  brain 
power  To  put  it  another  way, 
man  learned  in  the  nineteenth 
Century  to  get  work  from  ma- 
chmes  He  is  learning  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  get  infor- 
mation  from  machines. 

In  ld49.  the  rtrst  general  pur- 
pose electronic  comnuter  waa 
under  construction.  "Now  fif- 
teen years  later,  there  are  rnanr 
thousands  of  computers  tickinc 
off  calculations  and  handling 
words  as  well  aa  numbers. 
each  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
mliioa  operations  per 

(Cont'  iU€d  on  Page  12) 
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Shoe 


Oldness 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
f Conthnicd  from  Page  7)        of  Brandels  to  provide  its  stu-  ^jy,  j^,,  ^ewHvgtaiig  a  regressive 
maud  the  enthusiastic  support  ^^^  ^^^h  sufficient  insii^t  to  h9tukmg  progrsm  lor  ircsiunca, 
of  at  least  two -thirds  of  the  understand  the  machinations  of  which  results  Ib  easpipiis  pre- 


studeat  body:  the   large-scale  'the     academic     marketplace''  ieito,  and  »  the  admiiUsiraiien 
icketlng  of  Gryzmish  may  not  «nd  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  ■■•»*»  *•  **« 


pic 


its  bomuag  prop<»sal 

like  a  banned  book.  In  order 

do   this,   the    ooases   create 


have  accompllsAicd  mudti.   but  part.  The  prevailing  irrationali-  **' 

it  did  di^ffoye  for  all  time  the  ty  of  the   System  operates  *•   -  --      ^  _^, 

falsity  of  Dr.  Sachar's  conten-  against  its  own  hidden  prom-  »noU^«r  chaos  by  suggesyng  a 
tion  that  aU  the  trouble  at  ises,  creating  a  tension  between  ioplioi»«e  program,  wbieh 
Brandt  is  caused  by  the  the  "is"  and  the  "ought*'  which  **«y  intend  to  lose,  and  then 
"artic'jilate  ?^*  "  The  students  expresses  itself  (among  other  when  the  nnaware  voices  of 
who  gave  of  their  time  and  ways)  in  the  periodic  crises  protest  turn  to  unaware  or  ban- 
energy  during  that  hectk  peri-  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  dicapped  voices  of  victory,  the 
od  were  cenuinelv  concerned  this  essay.  At  the  same  time,  bosses  run  onbainpered  to  the 
with  the  goaeral  trend  of  the  however,  the  rationality  un-  «»d  sone  with  the  original 
University  which  seemed  to  be  loosed  by  (some)  eager  minds  housing  plan, 
in  a  more  anc  more  regressive  coming  into  contact  with  new  During  the  amazing  Gough- 
and  restrictive  direction.  Even  ideas  and  modes  of  experience  Aberle  case  last  spring,  Presi- 
if  Brandeis  never  lived  up  to  ig  a  powerful  force  against  the  dent  S^char  pulled  victory 
the  picture  painted  by  the  most  status  quo.  Even  if  the  student  from  defeat  in  many  ways,  but 
vociferous  supporters  of  T  h  e  b  o  u  y  is  apathetic,  bourgeois,  the  most  preposterous  one  h^ 
Legend,  the  fact  remains  that  and  the  like,  there  remain  in-  pened  in  respect  to  his  Gen  Ed 
the  current  state  of  affairs  func-  dividuals  who  can  transcend  S  appearance.  I  would  now  like 
tions  as  the  negation  of  the  their  own  limitations  and  to  quote  from  page  11  of  the 
ideals  to  which  the  "old  Bran-  achieve  a  higher  reality  com-  October  1963  edition  of  The 
dels"  was  dedicated  and  to  a  mensurate  with  the  higher  edu-  Alumnus,  a  Brandeis  publica- 
certain  extent  realized.  And  cation  which  nourishes  them,  tion,  in  which  Dr.  Sachar 
even  if  the  promise  was  never  The  outstanding  faculty  mem-  writes  in  reference  to  the  atK>ve 
fulfilled,  doen  this  mean  that  bers  at  Brandeis  teach  not  be-  appearance: 
it  must  be  junked?  cause  of  the  System  but  in  spite       q^  j^^  purely  personal  aide, 

Eclipoe  of  CommuaHy  of  it  and  against  it.  The  hope  '       ^    — 

for  Brandeis,  as  for  our  society 
We  are  told  that  a  genuine  jn  general,  rests  with  the  sacred 
community  must  be  created  at  relationship  of  student  and 
the  University.  This  is  all  well  teacher;  for  only  in  the  inter- 
and  good,  but  one  must  ask:  personal  and  ideological  con- 
what  bind  of  community?  If  tact  triggered  off  by  this  rela- 
the  gemelnocbaft  which  is  to  be  tionship  can  the  value  of  Rea- 
built  will  be  as  authoritarian  g^n  reassert  itself.  Only  thus 
and  repressive  as  present  can  the  prevailing  union  of 
trends  would  indicate,  its  crea-  progressive  and  regressive  op- 
tion would  be  a  pernicious  act  posites,  so  characteristic  of  our 
indeed.   Perhaps  it   is  too   late   society    and    of    Brandeis.    be 

to  stop  the  onrush  of  admmis-  broken  through  and  a  x  r  u  e  ^  '"^"IZ't  '\Z,^a^  rrnwcm  onlv 
trativ?  edicts  and  ^regulations  eommunitarlaiJ  spirit  of  free-  ^^^l^J^l  thc'virtX??  Hew 
but  at  all  events  they   riitmld  ^^  ,„d   independence  be  at    ^""'_''i^l°\J  ki  i^\^?^L  «ti- 


I  shall  not  soon  forget  my 
otvn  appearanc^  in  this  series 
during  the  spring,  cxyming  as 
it  did  in  the  middle  of  our 
campus  controversy.  The  re- 
action of  the  largest  audi- 
ence in  our  history  led  me  to 
realize  that  the  most  articu- 
late editorial  writers  are, 
after  oU.  just  one  segment  of 
a  campus. 

This  statement  is  the  height 
illogic.     How    can    a    man 


dom  and   independence  be  at- 

taiiM.d. 

Too  Little 

(Continued  J    >in  Page  9) 


not  pass  by  unchallenged.  A 
community  whose  rhetoric  of 
•'togetherness"  conceals  blatant 
inequAlities  of  power  and  pri- 
vilege is  not  worthy  of  the 
name.  "There  are  different 
kli^to  of  citizenship  at  Bran- 
deis; there  are  no  degrees  of 
ciUzenship."    If   this    L 

i!i!nfi;?SVa?^on^"shoJld^  wor^d^^'n;s^"an^m<iie^ed' their    proCenTtself   to   be  over    1.000 

tlliTverl^tTiorn^^^  «-demy         after    .     already    fn  number,  see  the  now- famous 

S^'ctS^iHl  we'  have  learned  existing    i-PfrfecUons     .s    an     open   Door    petU.on. 


can  a  man  l>e  blind  to  the  sati 
ric  reactcion  of  the  majority 
of  the  audience?  1  was  one  of 
Miose  "editorial  writers"  and  1 
was  there.  What  does  that 
prove?  1  wanted  to  hear  how 
he  could  get  out  of  the  situa- 
created,    as    did    most 


^*"i'ndeed   they  did  not  even  care  to  try,    people  in  attendance.  And  that 
culty  and   that  they   laughed  at  such  uri-    •one  segment  of  a  Campus    nas 


l!rnf,rn;;?ow  Tnd  d'i^mLy  thlTt  oth^  stn.B^  If  ei^  that  there  ^^w^  ^an    aiso    find    the   roots 

U    S^n^?hen   the    sub-and  Ts  no  one  left  who  is  willing  to  of    the    Open    Door    crisis    em- 

LJlrnrii^lSon   shoM^   ad-  fight  to  institute  an  evanescent  bedded  in  fraud  and  «i«P""*y, 

miuiS  fo?  w?St   H  Ts    C^ly   i'  ^^^"^   ^e  ar..  realists  now;  we  but  all  this  has  been  rehashed 

I^i^rJ^nt   realitv   is   seen    in  have    learned    to    cope    with  during   the   year.   The   w  a  a  i « 

U    t?irrighrunmi^.kSr  arlS  venality,  fear,  and  unreason  in  ^ess  started  ^ith  a  Ue!  At  the 

l,nco';;^aled.     can     intelligent  high  places  Ume    of  |«;^XK"mlt  Jltl?: 

discussion  about  the  future  of       y,^    ^ave   had   to.    But    it    is  »«*f    iTtwi     "Thte   e  n  I  y   ^- 

the  University  take  place.  -i #..i  *u^*  «,«  Kov*.  harf  to  rissey   viMiru.      »•»» 


CContimued  from  Page  6) 

But  there  are  problems  that 
the  University  is  not  resolving. 
The  most  important  is  ihe  re- 
pressive and  authoritarian  na- 
ture of  the  school.  If  Brandeis 
is  no  more  authoritarian  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  less  so  than 
many  other  schools,  it  still  is 
far  more  so  than  it  has  to  be. 
Most  colleges  are  controlled  by 
Protestant  religious  groups  or 
by  state  legislatures,  and  are 
thus  responsive  either  to   the 
sects  that  rely  heavily  on  them 
for  training  their  ministry,  or 
to  their  constituents'  codes  of 
morality.     It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  forces  pushing  each 
of  them  into  regulations  limit- 
ing perscMial  freedom.    From  a 
college    founded    in    the    mid- 
20th    century    by    a    sect    that 
trains  its  clergy  elsewhere,  and 
named  after  a  champion  of  per- 
sonal liberties,  we  can  expect 
better.    The   perversion  of  the 
idea  of  personal  liberties  was 
shown  most  dramatically  when 
the     University     house     organ 
proudly     trumpeted     that     the 
AAUP     had     investigated     the 
case    of    Kathleen    Gough    and 
decided    that    because    of    her 
resignation  there  was  no  clear- 
cut  test  of  the  infringement  of 
academic   freedom.    Maybe   so, 
maybe  so — but   why   shoulo   a 
university  named  after  Justice 
Brandeis  be  proud  that  a  vio- 
lation of  academic  freedom  be 
found  "not  clear-cut?" 

Another  problem  is  the  Uni 
versity's  willingness  to  make 
policy  that  idealistic  students 
feci  should  be  made  on  the 
grounds  of  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad,  on  the  frank  basis 
of  "image,"  or  public  opinion. 
It  is  disconcerting  to  hear  in 
the  classroom  about  Thoreau 
and  Gandhi,  John  Marshall  or 
Roosevelt,  men  who  acted,  for 
better  or  worse,  on  what  they 
thought  right,  and  then  be  told 
that  one  kind  of  dress  is 
"right"  on  weekdays,  but 
■  wrong"  on  Sunday  when  vis- 
itors are  here;  that  parietal 
rules  that  were  "right"  until 
there  was  embarrassing  pub- 
licity about  something  not  re- 
motely connected  to  parietal 
rules    (wotjld    it    matter    if    it 


«a    a    A   %.    %  ft* 


shameful  that  we  have  had  to 


lu- 
few    students,   and   It 


venuiy   w*«^c  h*-*-^-  snameiui  mai  we  imvr  imw  w     _„ivl-   a    few    students,   ana    n 

One  Last  Hope  it  is  a  crime  to  have  to  learn   ^7„^„^-  y^   held   up   to  the 


It   remains   the   great   virtue   like  that 


student  body  as  an  example 
1  am  sure  that  this  was  not  an 
intended  lie,  but  one  later  de- 
vised by  a  few  >»if  »>«'-»P?- ,i^ 
an>  rate,  as  a  result  of  the 
maiijuana  scrimmage,  the  Dig 
game   of   Open   »^rs  *>egan 


'The  Deputy' ^ 

J  And  anyone  with  half  a  brain 

(Continued  from  Page  2)  Riccardo,  and  the  infamous  and  ^_  ^  ^  /  that    the    Open    Door 

(uomi  ur    J  «  diabolical    Doctor    occasionally  J' "i^J*"  L    a    sufficient   detereut 

were   not   fear  that    he   wou^d   ^^^   powerfully   real),   and   the  *^"!jJ'i^e^tion  with  drugs, 

bring  further  repnsa  8  upon  tl^e   illusions   to    real    events   often  l^ft  to^eM^on  the  unmentlou- 


Jews,  but  rather  that  he  wouia  ^      obviously  brought  into  con-     . , 
harm  Vatican-German  diploma-   ^^^^  *  PMurninji  with  another  pres- 

tic  reUUons.  To  discredit  the  yet  it  must  be  seen.  and.  if  ,hJ;!«[  sUtrment  from  The 
Nazi  Government  (distmguirii-  ^^ble,  read  in  full.  U  is  not  *f 5"i,'fi.  j  think  that  1  am  safe 
ed   in   the    Pope's   eyes   for    its  ^^^  ^j^^  Church  that   is  being    ^'^^^Xdins  that  something  is 

tis 


Pius  Xn  would  fight  agamsi  j  ^^^^^^  to  forget  r.r  to  ,„^*^^ 'osv  a  view  of  the  un- 
even, obviously^  at  the  price  of  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  be  reminded  ][f^J?^J,l2  world  (now  who 
6.000,000  non-Cathohc  lives.  constantly,  by  Shlrer.  by  Hoch-  ^^^.ff.  do  a  Thirg  like  that'). 
Th#»  voice  of  the  Pope's  con-  t".*u     ««^    ./^^    i.Y.r^rtanf    >.v  would   do   a^/'i»''-«  „*'     „^^  ^ni 


The  voice  of  ttie  Pope's  con 
science  in  th*?  pUy  is  a  young  ^^^  ^^^  consciences 


huth    .and    most   important,   by   J^^^^^  tay^that'^there  are  still 


science  in   vn^  pi-y   '«  ■  J^"";;*   our  own  consciences.  Jho^Vho    feel   their   rights  as 

priest.  Riccardo,  who  begs  him        ^^    ^^,.     j^^^     ^y    ^^^  ^^WidTiaH  a^  being  impinged 

to  speak  out.  Even  while  Ger-   oerstein,  ofi*»  of  the  heroic  fig-  '"^^2  ,  m  ho5e''  equals  more  than 

mans  arc   herding  Jews   away  ^^  ^j^^     ,        ^^o  was  ac-  V^SJ^f  th^re^  some  pref^^nre 

right   imder   the   Vatican    win-         ,      j^^^  ^ ^  J,^       ^^  Na7Js  l„^2,r  .^^es  to  d^""*'^  °"  '^" 

dows,  the  Pope  prefers  to  speak  ^^^^^  ^j^j^j^.  to  wear  sfioes  i^  ^^^^,^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

pf  general  Church  matters.  The 
parallel  is  obvious  to  the  tea- 
drinking  CJermans  in  Act  I;  the 
Pope  does  not  like  to  think 
about  what  Riccardo  is  saying. 
He,  too,  has  adapted  himselfto 
living  with  a  monstrosity.  The 
difference,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
measure  of  his  unused  author- 
ity. 


ive  occasions  (so  that  s  been 
"It  seems  my  destiny  to  think  .^  maior  problem  on  cam- 
through  to  their  ulfimnte  J^^^,)  .^d  the  Justice's  war  on 
consequences  ail  these  things  fj,^  administration  is  still  some- 
betweenh^ackand  xchite,b€-  ^YvBi  Vietnamese  (more  like 
tween  good  and  evil,  to  think  ^^  French  Revolution).  an<i 
them  through,  and,  please  .^ere  are  still  letters  to  the 
understaful  mc  rightly,  to  ^itor  about  the  quality  of  the 
suffer  them  ttough.'*  ^^^^  (ugh!)  and  the  unwilling- 
it  is  neither  easy  nor  human  ness  of  the  administration  to 
A«  a  work  of  art  The  Deputy  to  will  oneself  to  suffer.  But  take  in  th#»  students  an  partners 
is  ^M^rtainlv  not  'outstanding,  there  is  no  alternative  today.  \n  the  Usks  of  managing  the 
The^i^ge  is  rather  obvious.  There  is  no  forgetfulness  or  University  (try  partners  In  the 
the    characterisations    rarely  adapUtion.   There   is   no   com-  tasks     of    managing    them- 

profound    (although    Pius  Xlf,  promise.  "^Ives) "                       ♦»,,„,    t 

•^                                                                        You    know   something.    I 

— "  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  If 

rflNTRIBlTTORS  »^>o«  ^^>^  become  the  i«f"« 

C-UW  FKiUU  iviw  ^^  y^^j.    ^^   ^^^    Inanitle* 

We  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  our  contributors  have    been    piling    up    around 

and  to  Identity  Ihem  for  our  readers.  Lewis  A.  Coterjm  Harry  here,  I  would  venture   to  My 

CoDlaa  nuJiiiiot  of  Sociology.  Kenneth  W.  Ford  is  Profe«M>r  that  the  next  one  would  be  the 

ofPliviien  and  Chairman  of  the  Department.  David  Ober  and  institution  of  dress  regulations. 

WUUmi  Lalai  ate  graduate  students  In  the  History  of  Ideas  The    bosses    probsbly    believe 

nfMram.  Bert  f^er  Is  a  soohomore  and  a  member  of  Student  that  a  good  a7)Dearance  enhan- 

OuSSlJmti  OolieB  la  a  senior  who  served  as  Sports  Editor  of  ces  the  1  n  t  e  1 1  e  c  t    But  they 

VWIwiliM   MatUiew  Scan  Is  AsslsUnt  Dean  of  Students.  Our  wouldn't  go  that  far.  would 

ftntor  cM^ribiilen  are  dateribed  on  pagm  liz  ^nd  tevcn..  they? 


rules?)  are  now  wrong.  The 
fact  that  so  many  rules  around 
here  are  laxly  enforced  re- 
veals the  administration's  un- 
concern with  "rightness"  and 
"wrongness."  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  vvould  stand  for  any 
behavior  that  they  felt  was 
wrong  in  tenns  of  transcend- 
ent values.  But  that's  not  why 
rules  are  made  here.  If  it's  on 
the  books,  if  it  can  appease 
parent,  and  please  trustees, 
that's  what  matters. 

Internal  OrgaalEatioa 
A  third  problem  Brandeis 
faces  is  that  of  internal  organ- 
ization. It  is  incredible  that  a 
University  so  well  organized 
that  It  has  an  extra  mural 
booster  club  of  70,000  women 
cannot  hold  a  Dean  of  Students 
for  three  consecutive  years. 
Entire  depiirtm<*nts  are  abol- 
ished (Stu^eat  Personnel)  and 
then  completely  re-established 
under  different  names.  Admin- 
istrative job  titles  art  created, 
filled,  left  open  for  a  year  or 
so,  and  then  refilled.  The  Fac- 
ulty Associatfjs  program  was 
dropped  after  a  few  yea^s.  not 
beca^use  anybody  thought  it 
was  a  bad  idea,  but  beca*j?€  no 
body  could  make  it  work.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Kafka  could  have 
invented  the  procedure  by 
which  housing  was  handled 
this  year.  With  ihe  President 
devoting  most  of  his  consider- 


able talent  to  fund-rai*inc  and 
building,  the  University  des- 
perately   needs   a    Provost   or 

call-him-what-vou-wiU  who 
should  take  charge  of  formu* 
lating  and  supervising  acaden^ 
ir  policy. 

O.ne  nK>re  thing.  As  Bran- 
deis g^ts  better  and  larger  and 
moves  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween itself  and  the  best  Ivy 
League  schools,  and  as  it  tries 
to  make  the  student  body  more 
"gracious"  in  a  number  of 
ways  to  help  along,  the  Uni- 
versity is  its  own  worst  enemy 
in  its  complete  disregard  of 
simple  taste  in  its  public  rela- 
tions enterprises.  For  the 
schools  that  Brandeis  is  emu- 
lating have  a  certain  tone,  a 
certain  conservative  restraint, 
that  Brandeis  is  utterly  lack- 
ing. In  its  house  organ  every 
art  acquisition  gives  us  one  of 
the  world's  major  collections, 
every  rat  virus  isolated  is  the 
threshold  of  a  cancer  cure.  The 
lettering  on  the  smiokestack 
would  be  considered  garish  in 
L.as  Vegas,  and  the  bathetic  in- 
scriptions on  some  of  the 
ploques  would  bring  a  smirk 
from  Nick  Kenny.  Brandeis 
has  come  a  long  way  fast,  but 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Radicalism 

(Continued  from.  Page  7) 

on  a  consistent  and  realistic  pic- 
ture  of    what    kind   of  change 
they  want  to  see  made  in  the 
university.    They    must    devote 
time  to  {M-eparing  detailed  and 
intelligent  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  environment  com- 
mittee, the  student  council,  and 
members  of  the   faculty  about 
improvements  in  campus  envi- 
ronment and  curriculum.  When 
an  administration-student  crisis 
arises    next    spring    they    siust 
give  encouragement  to  and  put 
pressure  on   the   student  coun- 
cil   h*'fore    it    begins    to    waver 
from   IIh^   path    of   efTective  ac- 
tion,  and   as  a   last  resort,  the 
Party  should  have  ready  a  con- 
vincingly-worded   plan    of    ac- 
tion  to   submit   to    the  student 
body  if  the  council  fails  to  re- 
commend any  wise  or  effective 
action.  One  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate   things    about    the    recent 
Open   Door  Crisis  is  that  some 
of  my  most  radical  friends,  who 
seemed     to     regard    the    Open 
Door   Crisis  as   a    very   serious 
matter,     and    wtvo    I    am    sure 
would  have  been  willing  to  risk 
their   acadamic   standing   for   a 
cause   in    which   they   believed, 
were    sitting    in    their    dorma- 
tories    talking    to    each    other 
about  the  crisis  during  the  week 
of    March    2    -    (8.    when    they 
should  have  been  down  in  Mail- 
nian  encouraging,  advising  and 
pressuring   the   student  council 
to  do    what    they   thought   wa.s 
right    Of  course,  after  the  can- 
cellation  of   the   protest,   these 
students    were    completely   dis- 
illusioned   (much   more   than    I 
was)    and   would   have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  the  student 
council. 

To  conclude.  I  believe  that  it 
may  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
more  radically-'uinded  students 
at  Brandeis  to  make  the  univer- 
sity environment  more  condu- 
cive to  original  and  independ- 
ent activity  than  it  has  tradi- 
tionally been  In  order  for  this 
change  to  be  brought  about, 
some  group  of  students  will 
have  to  take  a  continuing  inter- 
est in  understanding,  proposing, 
and  pressing  for  these  changes, 
a  group  larger  than  the  Student 
Council  plus  the  four  students 
on  the  Environment  Committee. 
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Cybernetics  and  Man 


Awards 


(Continued  from  Paqe  10) 

Without  doubt,  more  calcula- 
tions have  been  performed  in 
the  last  year  than  in  all  of  hu- 
man histoi>  up  lu  1950.  The 
computer  revolution  is  a  real 
revolution,  and  it  is  far  from 
over.  Despite  the  fact  that  no 
other  technological  revolution 
has  ever  proceeded  with  such 
explosive  vigor,  it  shows  no 
signs  of  slowing  down.  At  least 
another  decade  of  comparable 
expansion  can  be  foreseen 
right  now. 

The  computer  revolution  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  larger 
information  revolution  now 
coming  to  be  known  as  the  cy- 
bernation revolution.  Radio 
and  television,  devces  of  in 
formation,  ri  o  t  of  physical 
power,  are  part  of  it.  Auto- 
mated a  s  .s  e  rn  b  I  y  lines,  the 
blending  togflhiT  of  nu*cnari 
ized  muscle  and  mechanized 
brain,  are  part  of  it  Uecon 
naissatice  satellites,  computer 
ized  decision  making,  magnetic 
bank  checks,  and  the  Brandeis 
Computer  Center  are  part  of  it. 
It  is  a  revolution  with  origins 
some  decades  old,  now  in  a 
period  of  explosive  growth  set 
off  by  computer  developments, 
a  period  that  may  last  through 
this  century. 

The  economic  and  socio- 
logical implications  of  the  cy- 
t>ernation  revolutions  have 
been  discus.sed  bv  the  Ad  Ho<' 
Committee  on  the  Triple  Revo- 
lution They  foresee  continued 
rapid  increase  in  productivity 
per  worker,  and  therefore  a 
need  for  increast^l  public 
works  to  offset  decreased  pri- 
vate work  To  their  remarks 
1  append  this  footnote  The  in^- 
plications  of  some  revolutions 
are  seen  not  clearly  enougli. 
The  miplicati(»ns  of  others  are 
seen  too  clearly  In  1945  too 
fi-w  people  could  foresee  the 
itnplicat  ion>>  of  th»-  iAeapoM> 
revolution  111  !lie  Siinie  \'Mr 
tot)  rn.jny  peop'-  roulii  >,■.•  too 
clearlv  the  impiu  ..tion->  of  the 
a  i  f  p  I  :i  n  »•  revolution  .Siru  «• 
then,  fio/en^  of  «ir[)lane  inanu 
facturer->  ti<\.-  ti-tne  batikrupt. 
and  ttie  tu'luopter  in  e\iT\ 
Karaite  ttwil  wa>  fortMast  fi  r  an 
i.iliiiT  date  Ihall  ilii-i  i.->  oli 
likely  ever  to  niateri<«li/e  Tlie 
cyt>ernation  revolution,  in  my 
view,  has  t>een  somewl»at  over- 
sol.i.  its  iMtpliedtions  seen  too 
clearly  It  is  probably  ihe 
greatest  techiiolokjical  revolu 
tion  of  the  twentieth  century. 
bm  do  not  expi'ct  a  computer 
in  every  home  nor  a  teacfiin^tj 
machine  in  every  classroom  I 
believe  that  tins  revolution 
VI II  proceed  overall  m  a  .s<;nie 
what  more  stately  manner 
than  the  present  computer  ex 
plosion    suf'gests 

The  Revolution  of 
Finitene:^s 

In  a  period  of  exfK)tential 
tjrowth  and  exj»tential  ron- 
sun>pt!on.  man  is  about  to  col 
lide  with  the  finiteness  of  his 
wot  Id  Of  course  we  uii  know 
that  the  earth  is  25,000  miles 
around,  that  it  can  comfr.rtat)ly 
hold  only  ^w)  many  people,  and 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
t')  obliterate  most  i»f  the  human 
life  We  know  tiu-.Ne  things  t>ut 
we  Scarcely  ever  act  (m  the 
knowledge  Wliat  is  more  im- 
portant, we  do  not  feel  what  we 
know  We  know  mtelltHl  ually. 
n<»t    emotionallv 

By    the    end    of    this    century. 
or   not    far    into    the   next.    I    \>e 
lieve      that      the      finiteness      of 
man  s  lerm  on  earth,  will  have 
iK'conu'  part  of  the  human  con- 
science    This    I     would     like    to 
call  the  revolution  of  finiteness. 
a     revolution     of    deep     human 
concem    ab^iut     «    reality     man 
has   not   had   to   face   before     If 
this    comes    to    pass    within    the 
next    /ifty     years — and     I    may 
be   optimistic    to    think    it    will 
even  thougli   it  is  already  o^er 
due — it   will    neces.sarily    l)e   ac 
companied      by      .some      drastic 
social  and  political  changes    My 
purpo<»e  is  not  to  forecast  these 
changes,    oniy    hi    point    lo    the 
probable    revolution     in    man's 
thinking    that    must    be    stimu- 
lated by  the  conjuneture  in  the 
late    twentieth    century    of    so 
many    related    problems     over- 
population,   the    threat    of   nuc 
lear    annihilation,   depletion    of 
mineral   reserves,   urban  c  ime. 
air    and    water   p<')llution.    inva 
•tons  of  privacy,  and  even  the 


new  nationalisms.  What  all  of 
these  problems  have  in  com- 
mon is  that  they  are  related  to 
crowding,  to  the  battle  between 
the  individual  and  the  group,  to 
the  finiteness  of  these  few  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  real  estate 
called  earth. 

Man  is  ill  suited  to  absorb 
the  concept  ~t>t  a  finite  world. 
He  is  by  nature  too  selfish  to 
care,  and  nothing  in  hi.s  past 
history  has  forced  the  concept 
upon  tiim.  It  is  only  a  few  thou- 
sand years  since  some  men 
learned  that  the  earth  is  limit- 
ed, and  only  a  few  hundred 
since  all  men  l*»arned  it.  Learn 
It  or  not,  we  have  acted  and 
still  act  as  though  our  domain 
were  infinite.  The  fact  that  a 
few  'optimiits"  point  to  the 
moon  or  Venus  or  Mars  as  a 
suitable  home  i^^r  adventurous 
new  generations  is  encouraging 
—  not  because  their  proposals 
have  any  merit,  but  because  it 
show;;  that  they  have  faced  up 
to  the  fact  of  finiteness,  and  are 
trying  to  dodge  it  (Pointing  to 
Mars  to  solve  the  earth's  pro- 
blems is  a  very  dangerous  form 
of  wishful  thinking,  but  it  is  un- 
likely to  be  a  widespread 
affliction.) 

Man  has  shown  little  enough 
inclination  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  finiteness  of  space  and 
of  resources.  Now  he  has  a  new 
element  to  cope  with,  the  threat 
of  finiteness  in  time.  That  he 
must  accept  and  react  in  some 
fundamental  way  within  a  gen- 
eration or  two  seems  ii^t  vital>le. 
We  can  hope  that  it  will  be 
with  more  cooperation  and 
kindness,  not  more  competition 
and   malice. 


Civil  Rights 

(Condniii-d  frorn  /\i«;i'   10) 

liavt  to  cope  v\ith  the  prof)lems 
oi  uhat  to  Ho  v.ith  th<'ir  va>tly 
in(r'ea^e(t  l(  i-.  ir»'  'I'hK  l-^  \\\\y 
;t  v^•ould  seem  neces.s.n  v  to 
throw  over  board  whatever 
still  remains  of  the  t':<>ie>tant 
work  ethic  ''Ve  will  gradually 
ha\f  to  come  aiouiui  to  the 
\  lew  that  monetary  rew.itd  in 
an  :'.iie  '>f  ai  .t  on\ati-<i  ,itlt'ie»M-e 
need  no  lon^*  r  he  a  result  of 
produ(ti\-e  ettoi  t  in  uulustry 
In  sut  h  an  iikje  perhaps  uitli 
firawal  fr(»m  work  nee(i  no 
longer  entail  the  liarsh  sane 
tions  of  an   earlier   ai^e 

Wh  ttien,  not  so  i  ectisuitnite 
our  resources  as  Rolx-rt  I'tieo 
t)ald  iias  argtied,  that  'hose  not 
inclined  by  temperament  or  dis 
position  to  engage  in  produ<"- 
tive  employments  would  still 
be  er;al)led  to  live  stimulating 
and  rewarding  live.  "  Perhaps 
those  culti\ating  the  arts  of 
leisure  may  make  more  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  ttie  cul- 
ture of  the  future  than  those 
tied  to  tne  wheel  of  indu.'^trial 
production'' 

L<Ms  by  all  means  ligtit  for 
equal  job  opportunities  for  Ne- 
gr'"»e5  'or  the  imn"»**diat.»  future 
But  I  think  that  the  tim.'  will 
come  pretty  soon  when  HI  »^-k 
and  Wliite  together  will  ha\  »•  to 
tight    for  the  rigiii   to  i>e  laiy 


Seniors 

(Continuf  (i  from  Pag'^  9) 

Smith.      Judy      Behren-,      B  C 
Judith  Lind.  B  U  .  $3600  fellow 
ihip.     Eve     Eisenmann     Coium 
bia,    $3000    fellowshio;    Rol>erta 
Shafter.    Linda    Goldman,    l^or 
raine  Gellerman    Paulette  Coo- 
per all  to  Columbia 

EDUCATION 

At  Harvard.  Norman  v'olb. 
Lois  Levin,  Eli7.at>eth  Fideler. 
Victoria  Postal,  Andrea 
Schwartz.  Ellen  Hackman.  El- 
len Fitir.  Shirley  Dym.  Faye 
Saltman.  Joyce  Coster,  Linda 
Zimmerman.  N  a  n  c  y  Silver, 
Jane  Grausz;  at  Columbia. 
Martha  Karpeles,  Renana  Rob- 
ki.i,  Elaine  Hershoff,  Francine 
Nison;  at  Eliol-Pearson 
(Tuft»),  Mar'lyn  Goldman. 
Marcia  Wilder;  at  Chicago. 
Janet  Kobrin,  Marilyn  Salz- 
man,  Melvin  Silherman  at 
B  C  ,  Elaine  Stein.  Evelyn 
Hay.'s.  at  CCNY.  Kathi  Schlei- 
fer,  Linda  S  u  s  s  m  a  n  ;  Paul 
Wiseman,  Claremont;  James 
Walker,  New  Hampshire;  Doris 
YafTe,  Berkeley.  Deborah  Beck, 
NYU.  $1500  scholarship. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Meredith  Jane  Tax 

Tibie  Rosenfield  Brown  Award 

Judith  Roberts 

Joseph  and  Ida  Butman  Award 
Victor   A.   Hausner 

Patrick  Thomas  Campbell 

Award   in   History 
Temma  Kaplan 

Chemistry  Department  Award 
Oavid  Niels  Wexler 

Class  of  1953  Endowment  Fund 
Prize 

Bernard  Kepke 

Michael  David  Bender 

Paul  Lewis  Goldstein 

David  Owen  Glazer 
Phyllis  and   Lee  Coffey    Award 
in  Music 

Victor  Edward  Rosenbaum 
Sidney  S.  Cohen  Prize  Award 
in  Economics 

Roger   Alan    Hyman 
Farband   Labor   Zionist   Order 
Award  in  Hebrew 

Mark   A.  Wasserman 
F'arband    Labor   Zionist    Order 
Prize  in  Yiddish 

Ruth  Lenore  Siegel 
Saul  and  Sarah  Fechtor  Awards 
in    Political    Science 

Celia   Laura   Ussak 

Allan  Michael  Pepper 
Morris   and    Anna    Feldberg 
Prize   in  Economics 
Yolanda    and    Louis    Fleisch- 
mann    Achievement    Award 

Ira   Saul   Hammerman 
Jacob  A.  Goldfarb  Award 

William  Russell   Moody.  Jr. 
Eli  D    and  Mollie  L    Goodstein 
Prize   in   Spanish 

Marilyn  Rosenstock  Seymann 
Eli  D    and  Mollie  L.  Goodstein 
Prize    in    Hebrew- 
Jane    Judith    Grausx 
Ellen  R.  Gordet  Memorial 
Award 

Robert   Keefe 
Greater  Boston  Chapter  of  The 
Alumni  Association  Scholarship 
and    Prize    Fund 

Lewis  Jay   Serbin 
Lewis  S    Greenljerg  Memorial 
Award   m   Science 

Charles    Henry    Bennett 
Hendel    F'amilv   Association 
Pri/e 

Peter    c;ould 
Hi   Chailie   Award 

Stephen    II.    Wanj^h 
Kappa    Kta    Sigma    Award 

Mary    M     Kelley 
I)r    Joseph  V    Kauffman  Award 
111    Public    Education 

James  Stuart  Walker 
Herman  E    Leeks   Prize  in 
Chemistry 

Rishon   M.    Bialer 
Harry    H     Levenson   Award 

James    B.    Rule 
Hichard    J     Mack    F^rize   in    For- 
eign   Languages  and   Literaturt 

Ronnie    (iail    Scheib 
Bruce   R     Mayp<*r    Memorial 
Award 

Joan    Helen    Feinson 
Florence    and    Charles     H     Mi 
lender    Prize    m    Music 

Joel    W.    Gressel 
Dorothy   Blumemfeld   Mover 
Memorial  Award 


Robert  Marques 

Ethel  G.  Rosenfeld  Scholarship 
Award  of  the  National  Women's 
Committee 

Anita  J.   Blau 

Dr.  Joseph  Garrison  Parker 
Prize  in  Science  or  Creative 
Arts 

Gary  H.  Posner 
Lila  R.  Pearlman  Memorial 
Awards  in  History  and 
Psychology 

History,  Mark  Robert  Cohen 

Psychology,  Larry  P.  Gross 
Israel  Ravreby  Award 

Deborah   Bernhardt 
Mitchell  M.  Rosscr  Memorial 
Fund  Prize 

Marfaret   Frances    Ahearn 
Rose  Schlow  Award 

Susan  Gail  Berk 
Rose  Serkess  Memorial  Award 

Susan   Beverly   Sini^er 
Shalom  Award 

David  Charles  Roston 
Melvin  M    Snider  Prize  in 
Chemistry 

Mark    Donowitz 
Ben  and  Rosa  Stein  Memorial 
Prize    in    the   Creative   Arts 

Nan  Zweben  Ginsberg: 
Harry,  Joseph  and   Ida   Stein 
Memorial    Award 

Robert   I.    Lerman 
Temple   Shalom    Prize 

Jonathan   W.   Malino 
Theatre  Arts   Department 
Service  Award 

Miriam    A.    Gilbert 
Jacob  and  Bella  Thurman 
Award 

Stuart  Alan   Paris 
Samuel   Wechsler  Award   in 
Music 

Michael   George   Adamis 
Yiddish  Culture  Club  Prize 

Linda   S.  Raphael 
Helen    Aronson    Zofnass    Mem- 
orial  Award   in   History 

Frederic   Adam  Gordon 

Statement  Signers 

H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Cambridge, 
Mass..  Profesor  of  History, 
Harvard  Tniversitv. 

Linus  Pauling,  Pasadena.  Calif, 

John  William  Ward.  Prince- 
ton   Vniversity. 

A.  J.  Muste.  New  York  City, 
Secretary  F.meritus,  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation. 

I>r.  Louis  Fein.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Independent  consult- 
ant, lomputer  field. 

Stewart      Meacham.      Philadel 
phia.     Pa.,     Peac*>    Secretary. 
American      Friends      Service 
Committer. 

Kverett  C  Hughe;.  Waltham. 
Mass..  Professor  of  Sociol- 
o(fy,    Brandeis    Cniversity. 

Robert  L.  Heilbroner.  New 
York  City.  Lronomist:  au- 
thor. The  Worldly  PhiloM>- 
phers.    the   Great    Ascent. 

Irving  Howe.  New  York  City, 
Editor,   Di.«sent   Magazine. 

Bayard  Rustin.  New  York  City. 
Executive  Secretary,  War 
Resisters  League:  organizer 
of  the  March  on  Washington. 


Marc 


*use 


(Continupd  from  Page  9) 
The  Warfare  State 
Why  do  we  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  institution 
alization  of  preparations  foi 
destruction  in  the  present 
technological  society''  Here  is 
where  Mr  Marcuses  key  con 
cept  of  repressive  desubbma- 
tion"  (also  discussed  in  his 
earli'-r  work.  Eros  and  Civil- 
ization>  finds  its  application 
He  challenges  the  orthodox 
psychological  theories  by  ar 
guinfc  that  the  liberation  of 
psrychic  energy  made  possible 
by  a  reduction  of  labor  and 
a  loosening  of  social  restric- 
tions (primaril>  sexual)  does 
not  necessarily  result  »n  a 
weakening  of  aggressive  im- 
pulses, and  is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.  This  is  only  one 
facet  of  the  process  whereby 
controlled  and  administered 
desublimation  "operates  as 
the  by-product  of  the  social 
contn)ls  of  technological  real- 
ity, which  extend  liberty 
while  intensifying  domina- 
tion."  (p    72) 

This  paradox  —  increaied 
liberty  and  increased  donnina- 
tion  —  summarizes  all  the 
the    great,    challenge    of    Oae- 


and 
ap- 
Dis 
re- 
felt 


Domensional  Man.  The  book 
describes  a  novel  historical 
situation  All  previous  soci- 
eties fell  prey  to  criticism 
and  oppo.sition  bv  reason  of 
the  simple  fact  that  the  basic 
needs  of  the  vas-t  majority  of 
the  population  remain»Kl  un- 
satisfied due  to  injustice 
Iho  lack  of  a  sufTicient 
parntu.s  of  production, 
sension.  although  surely 
pressed,  was  constantly 
and  was  legitimate.  But  in  the 
new  technological  society, 
which  promises  abundant  sat- 
isiaction  to  all,  what  is  the 
rationale  of  opposition?  What 
does  it  matter  if  the  i.'^dividu- 
als  are  controlled  and  manip- 
ulated, so  long  as  they  do  not 
complain  and  so  long  as  the 
society  continues  to  "deliver 
the  goods"?  Rationality  — 
technological  rationality  —  is 
the  heart  of  the  system;  there- 
fore, all  opposition  appears  as 
fundamentally  Irrational.  The 
alternatives  are  blotted  from 
memory  on  the  grounds  that 
they  represent  an  unreason- 
able interference  with  materi- 
al progress. 

To  these  tendencies,  to  the 
comfortable  embrace  of  non- 
terroristic,  democratic  totali- 
tarianifm,  to  the  technology 
which  rests  upon  domination, 
Herbert  Marcuse's  book  says, 
clearly  and   reasonably,  NO. 


(Continued  from  Front  Page) 

known  among  colleagues  for  hig 
early  research  on  the  mechan- 
isms of  virus  infections.  He  hat 
been  President  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  Center  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1956. 

Cardinal  C  u  s  h  i  n  g  ,  named 
archbishop  of  Boston  in  1944, 
has  gained  a  wide  reputation 
for  inaugurating  many  new  re* 
ligious,  educational  and  chari* 
table  activities. 

Maj  Gen.  Dori,  first  Chief  of 
Staff  of  th^*  Israel  Defense 
Forces,  has  been  president  of 
Technion,  the  oldest  Institution 
of  higher  leLrning  in  Israel  and 
that  country's  sole  source  of 
technologically  -  trained  man- 
power, since  1951. 

Miss  Hayes  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Theatre 
Wing  and  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Theatre  and  Academy 
(ANTA). 

Lt.  Gen.  Heaton,  while  com- 
manding the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  from  1953-59, 
personally   operated   upon   such 

Eatients  as  former  President 
►wight  D.  Eisenhower  and  the 
late  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

Mr.  Heckscher,  editor,  lec- 
turer and  author,  was  chief  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  when  he  re- 
signed to  direct  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  a  research  and 
educational  organization  in  the 
field  of  economic  and  social 
issues. 

President  Kerr  is  executive 
head  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia  in  a41  its  seven  campuses. 
and  is  also  professor  of  indus- 
trial relations.  Last  month,  he 
received  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors' 
annual  Meiklejohn  Award  in 
recognition  of  contributions  lo 
academic  freedom 

Mr  Samuel  is  the  author  of 
many  volumes,  including  The 
World  of  Sholom  Aleichem," 
"The  Gentleman  and  the  Jew/' 
"Certain  People  of  the  Eiook" 
ar.d,  most  recently,  Little  Did 
1    Know  " 

Prof  Sharfnian  joined  the 
faculty  of  ihe  University  of 
Michigan  in  191.3  and  has  been 
a  professor  enientus  there  since 
1955.  the  same  year  in  whii  h 
he  was  elcctv-d  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity lie  i*-  a  well-knowfi  legal 
authority  on  railroads  and  has 
servt'd  the  government  in  this 
capacity  on  many  occasion.s 

Twenty-nine  of  the  1  2  9 
graduate  degrees  awardi'd  will 
t>e  DcK'tor  of  Philosophy  de- 
grees. 95  will  Ix'  Master  of  Arts 
degrees,  4  will  be  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  degrees,  o.nd  one  will 
be  a  Doctorate  of  .Social  Work 
degree. 

Summer  Plans 

fCoTifinued  from  Front  Page) 

"Contemporary  Perspectives 
on  Jewish  Identity  and  Conti- 
nuity" is  the  subject  of  semi- 
nars  to  be  held  at  Rabb  Gradu- 
ate Center  in  July  The  pro- 
gram, presented  by  the  Philip 
W  Lown  Graduate  Center  for 
Contemporary  Jewish  Studies 
and  the  Florence  Heller  School, 
will  be  divided  into  two  ses- 
sions. 

Brandeis  faculty  members 
who  will  conduct  the  seminars 
are  Dr  Bernard  Halpern.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  NEJS; 
Charles  I.  SchottUr.d.  L^«..<  of 
the  Heller  Graduate  School; 
B4»rn;ir«l  7.  Sobel.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology;  Dr. 
Alex  Weingrod,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology;  and  Dr. 
Harold  Weisberg.  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Advanced  graduate  students 
in  mathem^tiv:*  will  gather  at 
Brandeis  for  an  eight-week  in- 
stitute in  Topology  on  June  22. 
The  institute  is  organized  bv 
the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety and  is  financed  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Found-lion.  Dr. 
£dgar  H.  Brown,  professor  of 
mathematios  at  Brandeis.  will 
direct  the  program. 

A  six-week  Institute  in  The- 
oretical Physics  will  bring  phy- 
sicists and  graduate  students 
together  at  Brandeis  on  Juns 
22.  The  program,  supported  by 
the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, will  be  directe-i  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  W.  Ford,  Chairman  of 
thf»  Physics  Department,  and 
Dr.  Stanley  Deser,  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics. 
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All  Class  of  '68  Women 
To  Live  3  In  A  Room 

All  freahmen  women  will  be  living  in  triples  next  year, 
according  to  the  Student  Housing  Committee. 

Fourteen  tripled  doubles  will  be  available  in  Cable 
and  five  tripled  doubles  in  Usen  for  freshmen  women.  The 
remainder  will  live  in  Renfield.  Ordinarily  Renfield  can 
hold  ninety  girls  plus  six  assistant  resident  counsellors. 
If  every  double  is  tripled,  andf 
if  five  girls  are  put  in  the  base 


ment,  then  Renfield  can  squeeze 
in  143  students.  With  the  rooms 
in  Usen  and  Cable,  there  is 
room  for  191  freshmen  women. 

Lloyd  Meeker,  Assistant  Dean 
of  Admissions,  said  that  accept- 
ances have  been  sent  out  to 
more  than  600  students.  He  said 
that  he  expects  ltv  incoming 
class  of  425  and  indicated  that 
he  assumes  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient housing  for  the  incoming 
class. 

Dean  of  Students  Kermit  C. 
Morrissey  said  last  week  that 
there  is  no  formal  coordination 
l>etween  the  housing  office  and 
the    admissions   office. 

The  Student  Housing  Com- 
mittee has  provided  rooms  for 
225  freshmen  men.  Joe  Mc- 
Bride,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee doubts  that  many  of  the 
men  would  be  tripled. 

All  students  who  intend  to 
live  on  campus  ;4nd  who  have 
roommates  have  been  located 
in  rooms  for  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Student  Housing 
Committee.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions all  seniors  who   want 

(Comiinued  on  page  7) 


JMora  Announces  Committee  Report, 
Suggests  Student  Collertion  of  Fee 

The  Environment  Committee  recommendation  opposed  the  new  "open-door  rule" 
for  Brandeis  dormitories,  Student  Council  I^resident  Steve  Mora  revealed  to  a  sparsely 
attended  Student  Union  meeting  held  last  Sunday. 

Mora,  at  the  same  meeting,  presented  for  discussion  a  propo.sal  for  independent 
student  collection  of  the  $30  annual  Student  Activities  Fee,  now  collected  by  the  Uni- 
versity administration  as  part  of  the  matriculation  fee. 

^     Mora 


Nine  to  Receive  Honorary  Degrees; 
Bialer  to  Deliver  Valedictory  Address 

The  University  today  announced  the  names  of  nine  men  and  women,  distinguished 
in  the  fields  of  education,  religion,  me<licine  and  the  arts,  who  will  receive  honorary 
degrees  at  the  13th  commencement  exercises  Sunday,  June  7.  Rishun  Bialer,  Chemistry 
major,  will  deliver  the  valedictory  a<ldress. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  degrees  will  lye  confer»*ed  ur)on  Dr.  George 
Packer  Berry,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Harvard  Meiiic^l  School;  Richard 
Cardinal     Cushing.     archbishop* 


of  Boston;  actress  Helen  Hayes, 
Lt.  Gen.  Ix^^nard  Dudley  Hea- 
ton, US  Army  Surgeon  tJen- 
eral;  August  lic^kscher,  direc- 
tor of  the  20th  Century  Fund; 
and   author    Maurice   Samuels. 

Honorary  I>octor  of  Laws  de- 
grees will  be  given  to  Maj.  Gen 
Yaakov  Dori,  president  of  tlie 
Technion-Israei  Institute  of 
Technology;  Clark  Kerr,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  Isaiah  Leo  Sharf- 
rnan,  professor  emeritus  of 
economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan 

As  announced  ear'ier,   Bran- 
deis will  also  confer  an  Honor- 


High  School  Students 
At  Career  Conference 

High  school  students  converged  on  Brandeis  last  Fri- 
day to  attend  "Persi)ectiveH  1970,"  a  conference  on  careers 
in  international  affairs  sfkonsored  by  the  University  and 
the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Bo»t(>n. 

The  students  were  greeted  by  sjjeeches  by  Isaac  Asi- 
mov,  professor  of  biochemistry  at  Boston  University  and 

noted  science  fiction  writer,  on*^ 

'Remaking  the  Earth,"  and  by   T  A        il  f 

Texas  Author  or 
'Black  Like  Me' 
To  SPEAC  Here 


Quiiicy  Howc,  of  the  Christian 
fikience  Monitor,  on  "World 
Press:  Patterns  for  Conflict  or 
Concord."  They  also  heard  wel- 
coming addresses  by  Abram  L. 
Sachar,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Leonard  Zion,  Assistant 
to  the  Dean  of  Students  for 
Student  Affairs;  and  by  Nicho- 
las Nyary.  Executive  Director, 
World  Affairs  Council. 

After  lunch  the  students 
broke  up  into  career  work- 
riDopa  "rtie  first.  "Careers  in 
Business  Abroad, '  was  given  by 
Beidon  Daniels,  International 
Officer,  First  National  Bank. 
Geoffrey  Godsell,  Editorial 
Writer.  Christian  Science  M«Bi- 
t*r,  spoke  on  "Internationa! 
Communication."  "Government 
Service  Abroad"  was  the  sud- 
Ject  of  Thoma«i  Carroll,  of  the 
Department  of  State.  And  Lily 
v(m  Klemperer,  of  the  Institute 
f  o  r  International  Education, 
dlfcuased  "Education  ana 
Tetching  Ab^^id." 

The  students  were  given 
fuMed  tours  of  the  campus  by 
Brandeia  guides  during  lunch 
bour. 

About  20  students  from  each 
liifh  schooi  met  for  the  con- 
fereoce;  ichooU  from  the  entire 
Bastern  ACasaachunettf  area 
were  Fes^resenied. . 


John  Howard  GriflRn.  author 
of  Black  Like  Me,  the  story  of 
the  experiences  of  a  white  dis- 
guise aa  a  Negro  in  the  South, 
will  lecture  for  SPEAC  tomor- 
row at  7:45  p  m.  in' Schwartz 
Hail. 

In  order  to  pretend  to  be  a 
Negro,  author-ioamaiial  Grif- 
fin darkened  his  skin  using 
ointments,  pills,  and  injections. 
Thus  disguised  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively ttirvughout  ifie  South. 

Griffin  was  bom  in  Texas  in 
1920  and  wtM  educated  in 
France.  He  spent  the  war  years 
in  the  Pacific.  He  lost  his  sight 
in  1947  due  to  a  war  injury  but 
regained  it  in  1957.  While  blind, 
he  wrote  two  novels.  The  Devil 
Bides  Ontaide  and  Nani. 

SPEAC  and  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  i  n  q  u  i  if  y  will 
sponsor  a  lecture  Tueada/  eve- 
ning by  Mr.  Jerome  Ccm«Hi  of 
the   Brandeis    History   Depart 


ary  I>octor  of  Laws  degree  upon 
James  Reston,  Pulitzer- Prize- 
winnmg  journalist. 

The  university  will  award  ap- 
pro;,-""4ie'y  317  baccalaureate 
degrees  10  graduating  seniors, 
and  jit>out  123  advanced  de- 
grt^e?,  to  graduate  students 

Dr  Berry,  Harvard  Medical 
Schfx)l  dean  since  1949,  is  a 
professor  of  bacteriology  at 
Harvard  University  and  is 
known  among  colleagues  for  his 
early  research  on  the  mechan- 
isms of  virus  infections.  He  has 
been  pirsldent  of  the  Harvard 
Mtxiical  Center  since  its  estab- 
li^ment  in   1956 

Cardinal  Cushing,  named 
archbishop  of  Boston  in  1944, 
has  gained  a  wide  reputation 
for  inaugurating  n^any  new  re- 
ligious educational  and  chari- 
table  activities. 

Maj  Gen  Dori.  first  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  I**"*"!  D*.'fensc 
Forces,  has  tx'en  president  of 
Technion,  the  oldest  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  Israel  and 
that  country's  sole  source  of 
technologically-t  r  :»  i  n  e  d  man 
power,  since  1951. 

Mi.s«  Hayes  is  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Tliealre  Wing 
aixl  of  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy  (ANTA). 


Century  Fund,   a    research   and 

educational  organization  in  th* 

field    of    economic    and    i^iKial  I  duction  of  "open  house 
issues 

President  Kerr  is  excH  utive  I  three  other 
head  of  the  University  of  Cah- J  committee,  opposed  any  reduc- 
fornia  in  all  iLs  deparUnents ,  tion  in  hours.  Others  were  in 
and  all  its  seven  campuses,  and  [favor  of  a  drastic  reduction  in 
is   also    professor    of    industrial  1  "upen  house'    hours  or  a  grad- 


expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  handling  of  the 
Environment  Committee  recom- 
mendations by  the  Administra- 
tive Committee,  and  stated  that 
he  and  Student  Council  would 
not  feel  obligated  to  refrain 
from  active  forms  of  protest 
against  distasteful  rules  if  they 
believe  that  Environment  Com- 
mittee discussions  are  not  fruit- 
ful. 

The  Commitiee  also  recom- 
mended the  use  of  sign-in  sheets 
available  for  the  information  of 
the  dormitory  resident  coun- 
sels only,  according  to  Mora 

There  was  no  Committee 
con.sensua  on  the  need  for  a  re- 

.^r-urs. 

All    four    students     along     '*'i»h 

meinl>ers     of     the 


relations  l^st  month,  he  re- 
ceived the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors' 
annual  Meiklejohn  Award  in 
recognition  of  contriiaiitions  to 
academic   freedom. 

Mr    Samuel   is   the  author  of 
many   volumes,  including   "The 

(L'rtntinued  on  Page  7) 


ual  phase-out  of  hours. 

In  addition,  the  committee 
recommended  the  addition  of 
several  apartments  set  aside  for 
use  by  faculty  memljers  and 
their  families  Three  apart- 
ments are  now  in  use,  and  two 
will    be    added    next   year,    ac- 

( Cor  tinned  on  Page  7 ) 


Boat  Ride,  Receptions 
Slated  for  Senior  Wee/c 

A  boat  ride  to  Nantucket,  dances  and  receptions  will 
highlij^ht  this  year's  Senior  Week  activities. 

Festivities  will  begin  Tuesday,  June  2,  with  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  the  faculty,  to  be  held  from  3  to  5  p.m.  in 
the  Faculty  Center.  Following  this,  all  members  of  the 
Lt   Gen    Heaton,  while  com-  Senior  Class  and  their  dales  are  invited  to  a  boat  ride  to 


manding  ti\e  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  from  1953-59, 
perj*3naily  operated  upon  such 
patients  as  former  President 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  and  the 
late  Se<retary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles 

Mr      Heckscher.    editor,     lee 
turer  and  author,  was  chicH'  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald    Tribune    when    he    re- 
signed  to  direct  the  T^wentieth 


Senior  Class 
Elects  Officers; 
Hausner  Victor 


BSP  To  Present 
Gibson's  'Two 
For  The  Seesaw' 

Brandeis  Student  Produc- 
tions spring  presentation  of 
William  Gi4t>son's  Twa  for  the 
Seesaw,  directed  by  David 
Owen  Glazer,  will  be  given 
May  8,  9.  and  10  in  Ullman 
Amphitheatre.  Tickets  are  now 
available  at  the  Theatre  Arts 
office. 

Susan  Abramowltz  and 
James  Michael  Klosty  will  play 
the  leading,  and  only,  roles. 
The  play  is  a  technical  tour  de 
force  tor  Mr.  Gibson,  using 
only  two  actors  and  two  tele- 
pi  ione«i  to  create  a  study  of  an 


Elections  for  slumni  officers 
of  the  Class  of  '64  were  held 
last  week.  Victor  Hausner  was 
elected  president.  Mvra  Hiatt 
Kraft  ran  unopposed  for  the 
vi.^  pr^iiidAntia!  position    and 

Andrea  Schwartz  was  chosen  I  evolving  relationship 
•w^reUiT  Treasurer  will  be  TSie  plot  concerns 
Steiren  S^imner,  who  ran  unop- 
posed, as  dki  Bostoii  Fund  Rep- 
resentative David  Levenson.  In 
addition,  the  Class  Co  istttution 
was  approved. 


There  were  no  candidates  for 
ment.  Mr.  Cohen  will  comment  New  York  Alumni  Fund  repre- 
<Mi  Mar'K  iome'a  SPBAC  tocture.  aeotative. 


a  Mid- 
western lawyer  in  the  process 
of  getting  a  divorce,  who 
commences  a  relationship  with 
a  young  New  York  female. 
Their  awarenes*  of  each  other, 
and  subsequent  self-knowl- 
edge., increase  throughout  the 
play. 


Nantucket,  from  8  to   12  p  m., 

w'th  band  and  food  provided. 

Wednesday  morning  is  re- 
served for  sleeping,  hopefully, 
but  in  the  afternoon,  at  139, 
Seniors  will  go  out  to  Wingaer- 
sh<*ek  Beach  for  a  t)each  party. 

Thursday  evening  from  7  to 
12  the  Senior  Class  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  Sidney  Hills 
Country  Club  for  a  dinner 
prom,  which  wiii  be  followed 
by  a  breakfast  at  Usen  Hall 
f-om  1  to  5  a.r*  Since  most 
parents  and  guests  will  be  ar- 
riving on  Friday,  there  will  be 
no  activities  until  9:00  p  m.» 
when  everyone  will  be  enter- 
tained at  the  Senior  Show. 

Saturday  nK>rning  at  11, 
Baccalaureat  Services  will  be 
held  at  the  Three  Chapels; 
Lewis  Serbin,  president  of  the 
Senior  Class,  will  speak.  A 
luncheon  for  Seniors  and  their 
KU€»sts  will  follow,  at  which 
victor  Hausner  and  oScredith 
Tax  will  spe«Ak. 

Comnience^riKHtil  eMercisea 
will  begin  at  11  a.m.  on  Sun- 
day; Rishoit  Bialer  has  been 
selected  Valedictorian. 

Final  notices  on  Senior 
activities  will  be  iasued  in  thm 
near  future,  along  with  an- 
nouncements concerning  hotjui- 
ing  arrangementa. 
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STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


.  >#•  v0fli  pAoits 


Colden  Opportunity 

We  agrt'c  with  Student  Union  President  Steve  Mora's  sug- 
gt.stions  aimed  at  gaining  lina.uial  mdependenee  for  the  Bran- 
deis  Student  Union.    Financial   independence  is   both  desirable 

and  feasible. 

Gaining  this  independence  requires  two  separate  steps. 
First,  the  Union  must  finance  all  activities  without  direct  sub- 
sidies from  administrative  sources.  In  the  past,  even  during  the 
last  semester,  Student  Council  has  accepted  subsidies  from  vari- 
ous admrnKstratoi-s  for  student -sr)on.sorc^  activities.  Actions  of 
this  sort  are  no  longer  necessary —the  Student  Union  budget, 
and  the  usual  year-end  surplus  are  large  enough  to  enable  the 
Council   to  support  all  its  activities  without  outside  help. 

Second,  the  Student  Union  must  make  its  own  collection 
af  the  Student  Activities  Fee.  Collection  ol  the  fee  by  the  Uni- 
versity administration,  and  tlie  substMiuent  control  of  the  nr>oney 
by  the  same  body,  deprives  the  Student  Union  of  what  may  be 
vital  indeptnderice  As  the  situation  stands  now.  the  adminis- 
tration exercises  control  of  the  funds  by  requiring  all  Student 
Uniofi  disi>urs<menLs  to  b«^   made   thr(.'.JKh   the   Bur.sar's   office 

Mora  and  Student  Uiuon  Treasurer  Frank  Bloch  have  dis- 
eussed  inis  propi«>ai  ami  a^iet'  iluii  ii  i^  adi*iiiiii>tv,*t'VcI>  pos- 
Mble  We  believe  that  there  would  be  little  loss  ci  revenue  if 
lh<  Student  Union  were  to  collect  its  own  Act'vities  Fee.  This 
proposition  could  be  easily  tested  by  a  .<udent  referenduna 
(and  the  question  should  b<>  Would  you  pay  the  fee"*  -or 
Homething  equiv-l'^nt -- rather  than  tne  question  Mr  Mora 
brt)ught  up  Sunday     *  Do  you  tnmk  ihe  plan  is  feasible^    ) 

T^ie  Student  Union  must  claim  its  financial  independence 
bt^fore  it  can  present  forcefully  its  rightful  claims  to  inde- 
jx-ndence  in  oth^'r  areas  The  opp(»rturiitH  .'^  are  available  now. 
Tlie  Student  Un'on  should  Uke  advantage  of  them. 


The  Environment  Committee  meetiags  were 
beM  fairly  and  the  Committee  came  t»  conclu- 
tkms  satisfactory  to  the  student  members.  These 
recommendations  were  not,  however,  properly 
presented  in  the  Administrative  Committee. 
fiiey  were  treated  casually  and  not  given  the 
weight  which  the  student  members  were  led  to 
believe  they  would  be  given.  Various  faculty 
members  have  expreesed  dtaatisfaclion  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee. ....  A     ^  Ai. 

We  have  learned  that  if  the  report  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Environment  Committee  the  President  will 

reject  it.  „    ,     ^  ^,      .     _ 

Also,  the  President  was  appalled  at  the  large 
voice  of  the  students  in  the  formulation  of  hous- 
ing policy.  .      .     * 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
agreement  between  the  President  and  the  stu- 
dents on  any  campus  issues  of  great  importance. 
Our  disagrc»ement  is  not  with  the  administration 
but  with  the  President.  We  believe  we  got  a 
fair  deal  from  the  faculty  members  and  the 
administrators  on  the  Environment  Committee. 
Therefore.  I  have  to  admit  that  our  previous 
policy  of  putting  all  our  faith  in  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  was  unrealistic.  I  k)elieve  that 
we  should  remain  on  the  Environment  Commit- 
tee since  it  has  proved  effective  in  some  areas 
but  that  this  should  not  prevent  us  from  taking 
any  further  sieps  which  may  feel  are  necessary 
at  other  times  It  is  my  feeling  that  at  this  time 
we  must  strengtl>en  our  own  position  of  nego- 
tiation with  the  President.    We  must  gain  con- 


ti«l  of  our  own  funds  control  which  we  do  not 
have  now.  and  collect  our  own  artivities  lee. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  May,  1955  the  BriindeU 
Student  C:mincil  voted  to  use  $50  to  pay  /or  an 
mdvertiaemtgnt  in  "The  New  York  TimeB."  The 
ad  was  i»  the  jorm  of  a  petition  requeating  a 
cesaation  of  nuclear  teating.  The  Brandeia  ad- 
miniatration  refuaed  to  releaae  the  money  jor 
the  ad  on  the  grounda  that  uae  of  the  University 
name  might  imply  aome  aort  of  official  endorae^ 
menL 

Because  we  made  the  mistake  of  placing  all 
our  faith  in  ti»e  Environment  Committee  there 
is  no  longer  time  this  semester  for  an  active 
demonstration  against  the  "open  door  policy." 
The  members  of  Student  Council  and  I  will 
draw  up,  over  the  summer,  a  list  of  actions  for 
the  Student  Union  to  take  up  next  semester  to 
protest  this  policy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  test  of  the  Student 
Union's  commitment  will  be  our  ability  to  col- 
lect the  Student  Activities  Fee  is  vital  to  the 
strength  and  success  of  Student  Government. 

Student  Council  has  made  a  dcH'ision  to  pub- 
lish a  bulletin  every  month,  October  through 
June  The  bulletin  will  describe  the  function 
and  workings  of  the  Council  and  state  the  Stu- 
dent Union's  position  on  various  issues  of  im- 
portance that  may  arise.  The  first  i.ssue  will  be 
published  this  June  and  will  be  mailed  to  those 
interested  in  Brandeis:  parents,  faculty  mem- 
bers trustees,  fellows  of  the  University,  mem- 
bers  of   the   President's   Council. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


No  Vacancy 


The  job  of  the  Housing  Committer  is  to  provide  room  for 
all  studrntij  wh.j  want  to  rt  main  on  campus.  The  job  of  the  Ad- 
nii.«i.<^i('n.^  ()f!ice  is  to  admit  freshman  and  transfer  students  What 
happtn;  when  the  Admissions  Office  accept*  more  students  tluin 
the  dor:ns  can  iKUd"!* 

CJiaos  occurs  This  happened  two  years  ago  when  every  male 
fr«?hman  was  forced  to  share  a  room  with  two  othprs.  and  some 
sophomores  had  to  accept  t:ie  siluali«>i.  f*<r  a  fev.-  v.eeks  A 
similar  situation  will  exist  next  year  when  all  fresJiman  women 
will  be  forced  to  live  three  in  a  room. 

The  Admissions  Office  accepted  more  than  600  of  the  2200 
applicants  for  places  in  next  year's  frt>shman  class,  with  the 
hopes  that  425  of  these  enroll  in  September  Apprt>ximately  one- 
half  of  these  are  expected  to  be  girls,  according  to  AssisUnt 
Dean  of  Admissions  Lloyd  Meeker. 

Sufficient    room   is   available   to   house   225   freshman    men 
but  to  house  even   some  200   freshman   women    (less   than   half 
of  the  425 >.  all  must  be  tripled  ^        _..      .         *,  w-^ 

This  situation  ra  unforgivable  The  adjustment  from  hign 
nchool  senior  to  college  freshman  is  never  an  easy  one,  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  and  these  conditions  would  be  virtu- 
ally the  worst  To  a«k  three  girls  to  share  facilities  designed 
ior  two  (and  even  then  the  situation  i.s  often  uncomfortable) 
would  be  to  treble  the  difficultKs  of  adjustment  on  a  ca«npus 
which  already  presents  to  the  incoming  freshnr>en  n«ny,  many 
diAciilt   probU  n>s  of  a   highly  emotional   nature. 

The  Housing  Committee  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the 
situation  —  The  dorms  have  been  built,  and  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  room  juggling  the  Committee  can  do  —  it  is  impossible 
to  se*  aside  half  a  dorm  for  Bt>en  and  half  for  women,  even  if 
there  art  empty  rooms  in  men  s  dorms. 

The  general  disorder  and  lack  of  communications  that  ci}ar- 
actenze  this  institution  cannot  be  allowed  to  extend  to  housing. 
Admissions  must  be  keyed  apecifically  to  the  amount  <rf  space 
available  tor  incoming  students,  snd  not  to  some  a  priart  con- 
ception of  the  sixe  of  tlie  student  body. 


We  the  undersigned  pre- 
medical  students  in  the  class 
of  ld64  would  like  to  take  issue 
with  the  overall  congratula- 
tory tone  which  charactenred 
last    week's    article    on   medical 

tice.  We  are  not  disputing  th«i 
value  and  potential  efficiency  of 
the  system  of  committee  recom- 
mendaiions  nor  are  we  dis- 
puting that  the  letters  once 
they  were  s<*nt  out  w<^re  com- 
prehensive, well  written,  and 
perhaps  .substantially  belter 
than  those  provided  by  other 
schools  for  tiieir  pre  profes- 
sional students. 

Our  objection  is  simple  We 
were  told  first  in  the  spring, 
then  during  the  summei  in  per- 
sonal letters,  and  finally  after 
returning  to  school  last  Sep- 
tember, that  the  letters  vould 
go  out  by  0<  toL>er  15.  If  this 
had  been  done  there  would  not 
have  been  the  di.scontent  and 
even  anger  that  has  unfortu- 
nately characterized  the  early 
fall  for  the  pre- medical  stu- 
dents for  the  past  two  years. 
L.asi  year  tirr  lost  letters  «*rrr 
not  sent  out  until  early  De- 
cember. This  year  they  were 
mailed  out  in  late  November. 
The  only  way  for  Upwtate  Med- 
ical Center  to  get  a  figure  of 
October  15  would  be  to  aver- 
age in  the  years  when  two- 
Deans-ago  Merrill  Patterson 
sent  thgm  out  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 

It  was  the  experience  of  sev- 
eral students  who  were  finally 
called  for  interviews  late  in 
December  and  Janua-y  to  be 
told  by  the  deans  of  the  med- 
ical schools  that  they  were 
very  qtialified  candidates  who 
would  have  been  admitted  a 
month  or  two  earlier,  but  by 
then  the  places  had  already 
been  filled  This  was  the  ex- 
perience of  several  students 
last  year  also  as  anyone  who 
has  followed  the  "letters  to  the 
editor"  column  in  the  Justice 
n>ufit  be  aware. 


As  we  leave  Brandets  for 
our  respective  medical  schools 
we  urgently  request  that  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  and 
Professional  School  Recom- 
mendations which  is  meeting 
this  week  make  it  a  point  next 
year  to  see  that  the  recom- 
mendations are  written  and 
sent  out  by  October  1  because 
it  is  to  no  one's  advantage  to 
delay   them  any  longer. 

Signed 

Michael    Applebanna 
Mi4Juie1  Bender 
RKhon   Bialer 
Charles   Cowan 
Mark   I>onowitz 
Baal  Faerstein 
Steven  Farber 
Michael    Freed 
William    Gurfield 
Michael  Lewis 
Janis  Mendelsohn 
Aaron  Miller 
Philip  Paul 
Sheldon  Richman 
Arthar    Rosenfield 
Charles  Schiffer 
Steven  l^gelow 
Philip   Wolfson 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Since  the 
publication  oj  the  story,  wc 
have  received  a  reply  jrom  Al- 
bert Eivstein  Medical  College, 
confirming  that  Brandeis  appli- 
vuiiuttt  are  received  Icier  than 
those  jrom   moat  other  schools. 

Thr  Riilr  «l  ^rbo^l 

EDrrOR'5  NOTE:  Ro  bia 
AuU,  a  gradv4ite  atudent  in 
MeXhenuUica,  haa  given  The 
J%istice  the  joUowing  open  let- 
ter to  Preaident  Sachar. 


Bowing  Low 


The  Brandeis  Gasette  occasionally  claims  to  be  an  Oflbcval 
IJsting  of  Announcements  and  Events  '  More  often,  it  is  the 
iTvUromPnt  of  men  too  small  to  realize  the  impropnety  and 
violation  of  ethics  Involved  in  ihe  puoiic*.U«Ji  ol  a  personal 
v^^r  withoMt  the  permisskm  of  the  writer.      _      ,     .  . 

The  Gaaette  nSde  no  effort  to  obtain  Mr.  Faatlers  permis- 
sion before  it  pybliabed  his  letter  in  its  May  1  *«««.     ^,    ,  ^. 

We  have  long  since  abandotted  ttie  e«pectatk>n  tt«t  the 

true  publishers  of  the  Ga>c4ic  — /^•*n*"*«*"^«f  i^.Vf'il; 
versity.  not  the  0«ce  otf  PuWAc  Alli^ --  wwijd  feel  <****•*«• 
to  adfcire  to  high  Journalistic  sUuidards.  It  is  ooly  ^cenjly 
however,  that  we  have  k«nMd  oi  th»r  ditf^gaid  U  the  pri- 
vacy of  St  I"  dents. 

Responsibility  begins  at  home. 


Nona  TO  THE 
CiASS0n966 

Mr.  CoffV«  Hi«  rejMe«e«taftv«  of 


M^  7,  *ram   lltM  ffo  l:lt,  to 
•oka  svdon  for  closs  rioft.    A  do- 

hr 


Dear  President  Sachar: 

IX«ring  the  two  months  sanoe 
the  "open-(3oor"  rule  was  an- 
nounced, many  students  and 
other  people  have  ex.pressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  rule, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
airived  at,  both  in  verbal  and 
I^ysical  protests.  I  myself 
wrote  you  a  k-t4er  expressing 
my  concern  about  the  subject. 
Unf^w^unately.  thii;  activity  ot 
protest  lias  been  sharply  con- 
trasted by  the  administration's 
failure  to  explain  its  actions 
and  answer  tlic.  serious  ques- 
ti«ins  which  were  raised.  I  say 
•'unfortunately"  because  I  be- 
lieve very  deiyply  that  no  rule, 
however  wise  its  intentions 
may,  can  further  the  true  aims 
of  a  liberal  University,  unles? 
the  reasons  for  the  rule  are 
discussed  fully  between  those 
imposing  the  rule  and  those  to 
whom  it  applies.  Since  I  am  a 
graduate  student,  and  live  off- 
campus,  the  "open-do«r"  rule 
of  course  does  not  apply  to  me 
personally:  iMit  as  a  m^nber  ui 
the  Uiil\*erstty  oomnuinitjr,  1 
leel  1  have  some  stake  in  the 
University  as  a  whole.  So  al- 
though I  claim  no  right  tc  have 
the  new  rule  discussed  with  lae 
personally^  I  can  not  passively 


watch  the  administration 
trample  upon  the  good  things 
Brandeis  should  be  by  refusing 
to  diflcufic  the  situation  with  the 
students. 

I  note  that  the  sum  total  of 
official  explanation  for  the  rule 
is  two  letters,  namely  one  from 
Messrs.  Rabb  and  Slosberg  to 
Messrs  Hausner  and  Mora,  and 
one  sent  by  you  to  the  parents 
of  Brandeis  students  These  two 
letters  have  much  in  common. 
They  completely  evade  many 
issues.  They  distort  and  mis- 
represent facts,  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  putting  the  adminis- 
tration's position  in  a  favorable 
light.  And  they  fail  to  honestly 
discuss  any  of  the  main  issues. 
For  a  partial  documentation  of 
these  charges.  1  refer  you  t©  the 
"Justice"  editorial  comments 
on  your  letter  If  this  does  not 
suffice,  I  will  be  glad  to  provide 
more. 

Because  you  have  betrti  xnwt: 
of  the  main  forces  in  creating 
Brandeis,  ana  in  helping  it 
strive  for  its  ideals.  I  still  have 
hopes  that  you  really  believe  in 
these  ideals  I  ask  you  tc  reial- 
ize,  then,  that  tiie  issue  is  no 
longer  one  of  a  challenge  to 
your  authority,  it  is  no  long;^ 
even  a  question  of  the  "op<  n- 
door"  rule  itself,  bt?cause  of  the 
admini<:tr»tir>n's  continued 
silence,  the  central  question 
now  is  whether  the  administra- 
tion w^ill  even  discuss  the  rule, 
or  instead  set  a  precedent  of 
blatant  authoritarianism.  What- 
ever your  position  on  the  rule 
itself  may  be,  I  can  not  see  how 
you  can  in  good  faith  refuse  to 
discuss  it  Such  »  refusal  is 
tantamourtt  to  "declaring  th^ 
University  a  dictatorsiiip,  and 
yourself  the  benevolent  dic- 
tator. I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
many  other  students  when  I 
say  that  until  you  enter  into 
an  honest  discussion  of  the 
"open -door*  rule  and  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  it,  I 
will  have  no  faith  in  your  lead- 
ership of  the  University. 

I  remind  you  that  the  Uni- 
v£rsity's  motto  was  not  meant 
to  a^ply  only  to  academic  dis- 
ciplines.  Or  am  I  mistaken? 

Sincerely. 

mobia  AnU 


SIWENT 


TW  pofOKMial  asMMtioo  of 
HHOiml  ovt  wM  so  noM  to  Hm 
Slosbarf   Music 


mf^w^irn-i-nttAXmlMMt 


Caletidat  of  Events 


Barry  Andelmaii 


Art  Panorama 

By  PAUL  gOLM AN 

Thi&  seeruA  to  be  a  month  for  decorative  art  at  Bran- 


KDITOR'S  NOTE:  We  will  print  in  our  Commencement  laaue  a  "Calendar  of  Eventa"  for  the  ^^^^  Creative  Art^*  Week  sponsored  the  work  and  workinfia 

Mimmer  cvenU  ifi  and  around  Boaton.  Copiea  of  the  Commencenveiit  Isstie  will  be  mmiled  to  all  crf  the  painter.  Leo  Raiken.  Both  he  and  his  paintings  were 

Brondeii  atudenti.  ^  ^^^  ^^  Mailman  Hall  (he  was  painUng  in  the  bas^ 

Goethe  Society  <rf  New  England,  Suffolk  College  Anditoriuni,  8:30  p^ni.  Free,  nsent.)   Now  there  may  be  aome  validity  in  having  an 

Tfce  DeiHity,  panel  diacuaaion  erf  play  with  Harry  Zohn,  Herbert  L.  Shore,  Hein*  Lttl>-  "artist  at  work"  for  the  students  to  see.  Personally,  after 

am,  and  others.  Wednesday,  May  6.  having  watched  my  father  

Royal  Shakespeare,  The  Cmnedy  of  Errors,  Shubert  Theatre  |f*»*  '<»  •*»«*  ^n^n  years,  a  rather  mysterkms  (and  exper- 

TlMwsdaT    May  7 —  ^^  opportunity   holds   little  imental)  reBection  shot  come 

E.   P^er  Briggs    Busch-   with   pianist   Samuel   Sanders.   Comic  Art,  Boston  PidMic  U-   l^«n»    ®**^^*?^  ■!*  ""t**?  S"''™^**^:^^  **^  """^.l  ^^°^  ^ 
^L       t>»KB,   OUM.U  ■-.._..  _-»   .  ..».,,  who  are  probably  curious  about  ture  of  children,  with  a  nude 


Reisinger  MuseunC  12  10  p.m.,   «  sonatas  by  Beethoven.  De-  brary.  through  Mmy.  wno  are  prooaoiy  ci™us aooux  "^^  «»,«^™'^f'Vv  w»"i  •  »««« 

all  Bach  program    free.  buaiy.  and  Prokoftev.  Four    Photographers.    Com-   ^»!!^^,P!5*^^^*J«^??J*i«^«Tf ■*!?,"  IS^^^Jt^.J^lL^^f  L!^^ 

Concert.  Gardner  Muaetun,  3  "         -----        ^-     ^^   -     -  *     .«-  -v...l  «—  «„ 


Purceirs  The   Pairy    Qiieaa,   munity     Church     Art 


p^m..    free.     Music 
and  Bottesini. 

A    Medieval    Mystery    Phiy, 


ol    Handel   Kresge     Auditorium.     3     p.m.,   Copley  Sq.,  through  May 


Center    ^<^  ""^^  would  feel  foolish  sit-   standing  out  against  tlie  aky, 
ly.  Caii   ti^if  in  on  a  studio  class  here,   was  perhaps  the  finest   pho4o> 


$2.50-$5.00,  The  Wellesiey  Col-   Chiarenax,  Nicht^as  Dean,  Ste-   especially  if  they  were  the  only   graph  in  the  show.  It  is  very 


lege  Choir,   M.I.T.   Glee  Club,   phen    Gersh.    Paul    Petricone. 


Tufts  Arena  Theatre,  4:40  p.m.,   Cambridge  Festivia  Orcliestra.    ^5,  free. 


spectators.  However,  Mr.  Rai- 
ken is  not  to  be  looked  at  mere- 
Thursday,  May  14  Jesse  Colin  Young,  Club  47,  ly,"  a  curiosity.  There  was  an 
Freedom  Spectacular,  closed  May  7,  8,  exhibition  of  his  work  upstairs 
TVspectacularto  benefit  Dave  Van  Ronk  and  Ellxa-  at  Mailman  to  prove  this.  Un- 
NAACP.  sUrring  Harry  Bela-  beth  Cotton,  Unicom,  through  fortunately.  Mr  Raiken  seenrved 
fonte,  Tony  Bennett,  Mr.  and  May  10.  as  ififormal  on  the  upper  level 
Mrs.  Richard  Burton,  Nat  King        Patricia    Sky,    Khig's    Rook,  as  he  apparently  was  below. 

May  8,  9.  His  paintings   often  appear   to 

Ian    and    Sylvia.    Someplace  be  ideally  suited   for  record 

Else,  through  May  10.  covers,  despite  the  textural 

"The  Big  Three,"  Someplace  lo«s  they  would  sustain    I  am 

Else    May  12-17  tempted  to  say  that  his  pictures 

Silent    Film    FesUval,    Cafe  would  look  well  in  pleasant  liv- 

Yana,  7,  9.  11  p.m.,  every  night  *««  »^^  dining  rooms,  but  that 

until  May  31.    No  admtssk>n  or  «  on^V  because  I  am  in  the 

cover  by  99c  minimum. 

Fade  Out,  Fade  la,  new  mu- 
sical starring  Carol  Burnett, 
Colonial  Theatre,  8:30.  Mati- 
nees Wednesday,  Saturday, 
2:15..      Pre-Broadway     tryout, 


(Ccmtinued  o**  Page  7) 


free 

Kimg  Lear,  3  p  m.,  Shubert 
Theatre. 

Casi  Fan  Tutte,  Mozart.  N.  E. 
Conservatory  Opera  Theatre, 
Jordan  Hall,  8  p.m.,  admission 
$1.    In  English. 

Concert,     Gardner     Museum, 
8:45,     free,     Marlborough     Re- 
corder Ensemble.    Music  in  the 
World  of  Shakespeare. 
Friday,  May  8 

King  Lear,  8  p.m.,  Shubert 
Theatre. 

Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  Jordan  Hall, 
8  p.m..  $1. 

Thurber    Carnival,    Ell    Stu- 
dent   Center,    Northeastern   U., 
8  p.m.,  donation  50c. 
Salnrday.  May  9 

New  American  Cinema  from 
New  York,  Park  Square  Cin- 
ema, 2  p.m. 

Camedy  af  Errors,  2:30,  8:30, 

^'"c^SVut"  Trio.  Robert.  ^ld.a^"H^.Joh£H^:  ^^T^KJ^^^jf^J   ^'Ln'^'X^'^^^ 


Cole,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  Rich 
ard  Widmark,  Burt  Lancaster, 
Frederic  March,  Edmond 
O'Brien,  Sidney  Poitier,  Rob- 
ert Preston,  and  others,  Don- 
nelly Memorial  Theater,  $3,  $4, 

$6 

FrkUy.  May   15 

Chamber  Music  Concert, 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music, 
26  The  Fenway,  8:30  p.m.,  free, 
Ibert,  Schunmann,  Faurc,  Han- 
del. 
Saturday,  May  16 


Outdoor    Market    and    Festi-    ends  May  16.    HA  6-9366. 
val,    42    Brattle    St.,    Harvard       Boar  Like  a  Dove,  directed 
Sq.,  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m..  free.  by  Cyril  Ritchard,  stars  Betsy 

Kiss  Me  Kate,  Annual  Mu-   Palmer  and  Jesse  Roy^e  Laa- 


habit  of  seeing  similar  work  in 
such  places.  I  have  yet  re- 
gretted seeing  art  which  sur- 
passes its  environment.  As  Is 
the  case  with  all  fundamentally 
pleasant  art  which  never  sur- 
passes itself,  Raiken  auickly 
becomes  reoetitious  and  even 
the  small  show  at  Mailman 
soon  became  tiring    From  what 


what's  oU  this 

JAZZ 

about  Jonathan? 

tune   in 
sofardoy  of  2:05 
WNAC  6S0 
and   find  out ! 


sical     Productioi     of     Robert  dis.   Wilbur  Theatre.  Tuesday-    L^®,^/  »^'  LTT^lt^H!^}!^',.^, 


Center,  Boston  College.  8  p.m., 
$3. 

Geula  Gill  with  the  Oranim 
Zabar.  Jordan  Hall.  8  p.m.. 
$3-$5.50. 

M.I.T.  Concert  Band  and 
M.I.T.  Orchestra,  Kresge  Audi- 
torium, 8:30,  $2.50-$5.00.  Con- 
temporary Music  and  Music  In- 
spired by  Shakespeare. 
SiHtday,  May   la 

Greek  Films,  New  England 
Life  Hall.  Ill  pm  .  $1  50 

New  England  Chamber  Play- 
ers and  Singers,  Jordan  Hall. 
3  p.m..  free  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  2  in  D  Major.  Saint- 
Saen's  Carnival  of  the  Animals. 
Bartok's  From  Slovak  Folk 
Songs.  Mozart's  Six  Nocturnes. 

Carolyn  Hester,  Peter  La 
Farge,  Gil  Turner,  Pat  Sky. 
Tom  Paxton,  Community 
Church  Art  Center,  3  p.m. 
Benefit  for  Hazard  Miners. 

Concert,  Gardner  Museum.  3 
p  m..   Cellist  Robert   Sylvester, 


cock  Hall.  8:15  p.m..  $2.00.  matinees  Thursday  2:1S,  Satur 

Snnday,  May  17  day  2:30.  Pre-Broadwmy  try- 
Greek   Films.   New   England  out.  ends  May  18.  HA  8-5927. 

Ufe  HaU.  Ill  p.m..  $1.50.  The   Ghun   Mcaageric,  sUrs 

Kisa  Me  Kale,  John  Hancock  BeHy  Field,  Charlca  Playhouse. 

Hall,  3  pm.  8:30  except  Saturday  (5:30.  8), 

Ronald  Isaacs,  organ.  M.I.T.  and   Sunday    (3.   7:30).      LI 


Chapel,  4  p.m.,  free 
Friday.  May  22 

The    Dance  Makers  of  Mar- 
tha   Baird.    New   England   Life 
Hall.  8:30  p.m. 
Thnrsday.  Bfay  28 

W.  D.  Snodgrass  will  read  his 
poetry  at   M.I.T.'s  Hayden   Li- 
brary Lounge,  8:15,  free. 
Csatinning  Events 

Boston  Pops.  Symphony 
Hall,  nif^tly  except  Monday. 
8:30,  $l-$3  50.  CO  8-1402. 

Nineteenth    Century    Ameri- 


2-3325.    Ends  May  17. 

The  Rssi  and  Tlh 
waiter.  Two  one-act  plays  by 
Harold  Pinter,  Theatre  Com- 
pany of  Boston.  Hotel  Bosto- 
n  i  a  n,  Tuesday  -  Friday  8:30; 
Saturday  8.  9:30;  Thursday 
matinee  3  p.m.  20%  student 
discount  for  all  weekday  per- 
formances. Ends  BCay  10.  K£ 
^^2521. 

We  Might  As  WsU  Be  Here 
As  Where  We  Ar«  and  Six 
MUUmi  and  Ona  and  Twa  And 


in  his  redundancy. 

The  decorative  tradition  Is 
also  evident  in  the  work  of  Jo- 
seph Low  His  graphics  are 
being  exhibited  on  the  ctround 
floor  ol  the  librsnr  Although 
they  too  ring  of  little  more 
than  the  pleasant  and  mild. 
they  do  not  have  that  hint  erf 
nretentiousness  which  I  find  in 
Raiken  While  Raiken's  titles 
imply  a  spiritcnlnefw  which  his 
work  belies.  I^w  .seems  unas- 
suming. He  would  obviously 
make  a  clever  illustrator.  And 
while  pnraphics.  which  can  be 
among  the  most  profound  of 
the  art  media,  ran  also  get  by 
in  being  sheerly  decorative, 
painting  usually  tries  to  be 
something  rotore  Whereas  Rai- 
ken stresses  color.  Low.  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  medium,  em- 


Jim 
Harts 
Diner 


» 


Happioes;^  Is; 
A  Full  Stomacli 


. .    Premiere    oi   two    one-act 

can  Painting  and  Photographs   plays  by  William  F.  McCourt, 

by  A  StiegliU.  Museum  of  Fine  Image  Theatre,  54  Charles  3t,    ^>hssizes  line   TThis  line  is  often 

Arts,  through  May.  Wednesday,    Friday    and    Sun-    animated   in  a   staccato  like 

MiliUry  Miniatures,  Michel-    <*ay  8:30;  Saturday  7  and  9:30.    way.  very  much  in  the  style  of 

angelo,     and    Caricatures    and    227  5428.         ,  _  _  Ben  Shahn    But  I^w's  work 

King  Lear.  Loeb  Drama  Cen- 
ter. 8:30.  May  7  9.  13  16.  June 
5.  6.  9.  10     864-2630. 

Carnival,  presented  by  the 
Emerson  College  Dramatic 
Club.  N.  E.  Ufe  HaU.  8:30.  May 
14-16.  $1.50. 

Death  af  a  Saleansan,  Tufts 
Arraa  Theatre.  8  p.m..  May  14- 


Knanah  is  a  ten  year  old  girl  in  Souih  Vieina-m  ^vhom^  imt 

adopted  in  1961. 

My  dear  Parents:  serves,  coconut  preserves,  lotus 

«    w  i  ^    ^    .K^..4    r*^#*»   preserves,  and  candies,  etc.   .  . 

I    have    just    a    short    note   ^^^  ^^  ^^   .        ^^^^^^ 

hoping  that  this  finds  you  aj^  ^^^^j^,  ,^  «/,;;?,.  the 
my  tomiera^ien  and  brothers  ^^^^^  bought  watermelons, 
in  very  good  healUi  ,4  ^^  ,  ^^^  ^^^^  y,^  ^  ^he 

Last  mMith   I  received  your   ycmr  The  watermekm  is  a  fruit 
ppiy  including  580  piastres,  1   which  has  a   green   skin,   it   i& 


100.  if  it  is  enjoyable,  can  also 
become  boring. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  show  of 
student  photography  on  exhibit 
at  the  Sherman  Student  Cen- 
ter, in  conjunction  with  Crea- 
tive Arts  Week,  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. Jim  Klosty  was  given  a 
rather  large  display,  and  with 
good  reason.  His  two  photo- 
graphs of  children  at  play  and 


OPEN 

AROUND 

THE 

CLOCK 


BURDCTT 

C  O  L  L  E  0  E 


•  ^"^^     Con    L«orn 


CAMPUS  CONTEST 


Gregg 


MJinplified 


Pseudonymn  Wanted 


of  red  inside,  and  there 


are  many 


su 

bottle'   of    vitamins,    1    bar 

soap,  and  1  pair  of  shoes 

During  TET  Festivities  I  had  So  much  for  the  moment;  I 
tea  days  holiday.  I  went  to  see  shall  write  tnore  next  time, 
the  market  before  TET.  Everv  With  love  and  best  wishes  for 
night,  my  mother  and  the  fam-  good  health  and  happiness  al- 
ily  went  to  the  market  to  buy   ways. 

something     tor     TET     such     as  Love, 

ginger  preserves,  pumpkin  pre-  Khanh 


to  give  can  promise  king- 


Mr.  Eli  Schleifer,  BrandeLs  Referenc*?  librarian,  prom- 
ises  only   $25    to  the   person   who   drcam.s    up   the   bent 

an  author  oi. 


SHORTHAND 

<hr^*S  fiUmma^ 

IN    6    WEEKS 

S*«»OM    SwMMmi 

T>tiph«w    CO    7-743S 

ISO  Smmm  Si 


Mr  Schleifer  has  been  com- 
posing i»^horisms  for  several 
yeara   and   has   now    collected 


psueoonymn  -«  -  most  when  we  see  the  things 

that  made  theai  laugh. 

Sad    hick,     the     ■aiversal 
ap*l*gy  for  tnc—ipetence. 

^ lealonsy    has    a    thoasaad 

Biicmirentura  ia  a  fourteen  year  old  boy  in  the  Phillipinea  enough  to  flU  a  book.  That  is,     •!«•  »"^J**^  ^l"* 

whom  we  adopted  in  1962.  In  fact,  exactly  what  he  would 

Hello  Folks  pair   of   short   pants,    I    bar   of   *»*^«   ^*l  J^/^^    librarian   has 

T,  #           .;  w  ^       ^i.r^A  rr,v  laundry   soap,   and   a   bottle  of  submitted  his  work  to  several 

Before  all  let  me  extend  my  yij^rn-ns                                              publishers    A  number  of  these 

best  wishes  to  each  and  every  Here  in  the  Phillipines  it  Is  "i^  »nte»««ted   m  pubhahing  a 

one  of  you.  I  hope  that  3^011  are  cold  in  the  morning  so  if  I  do 

all    in    good    health    and    busy  "=»*  ^»X^  ■  i«^^<^?J^y "^_  L^^^? 


The   nenrotie    aften    plans 


TW 


l.«w«    Stmrf 


OtMmr  in 


.QOQIliklQ^Sai^ 


s^ 


studying  your  lessons.  ^ot  wake  up  in  the  morning  to 

'--  me    I  and  the  rest  of  prepare   my    things   for   school  ^^ 


book  oi  aptiorisms  and  have 
suggested  that  Mr.  Schleifer  de- 
velop a   psuedonymn  for   him- 


A 


Mr.    Schleifer    ia.    therefore. 


the  family  are  peacefully  in  the   and  al«)  at  noon  it  is  hot  so  I'll 

bring  mj 
not  go  h< 

ll^^^^^lrRm    i^i°e  t^t  ln«  to  me  and  I  hooe  and  pray  will  earn  $10   The  ,eont«rt  w.!l 


l7ir^Z{i7 .  am "«?  ^a't-^  bring  mylunch  so  that  I  will  o^ng  ,25  «»  ^^P-^"  w^ 


was  ^W^andT'dSnut  linoW  you  may  not  get  tired  of  help-  run  from  now  untU  the  end  of 

was  o»-er   ana  i  au   nu*   k-iimw   -r       ^^'  fmal    examinaiions.    A    few   .  f 

Till    then    desi    friends    and  the    aphorisms    are    prcseiUed 

may  our  Lord  reward  you  and  below. 

keep  each  and  every  one  of  you         Conscience  ia  moat  men  to 
in  good  health  ahrays.  fear  nuuiqneradinr  as 

Tonr  gratefyl  fHmd,       ^J- 
Baeaaventnra  Santaa  We    nias    anr   loved 


elety's  imake-sereea  for  res- 
ponstatnty. 

Perhaps  M  is  tnse  that  aH 
gamMers  die  brake,  bort  whrt 
BMtter;   the  action   Is  over. 

Life^i  valises  sre  often  sa 
crammsd  wHh  rales  that 
ideattty  eaa  find  no  room. 

For 

are  dehls.  Ts  the  poUtielan, 
they  are  short  term  loans 

There  are  many  men  wMh 
a  freak  hreathhtg  apparalna. 
Open    their    eyes    and    they 
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THE  SILENCr 
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how  much  I  got  because  I  have   *"S,,ii'['®, 
not  yet  received  my  card. 

Ft  lends  this  month  I  re- 
ceived from  you  the  following: 
$31  18  ($8.00),  3  plates,  3 
spoons,  3  forks,  2  pairs  ol  un- 
derpants,   2    white   T-shirts,    1 


serves  the  rieh 
and  the  pnor:  at  scperale  tab- 
les 

A  nind  oi  nnali  eaiihre 
shoots  down  anything  hcynnd 
Us  raage. 
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NiQC  Four 


TNE    JUSTICI 


Mny  B.  Ifi4 


pMy  •#    ■WMJ 


TNI     JUSTICI 


PdQ«  Fiv» 


port  <WWB  HCWQfl 

Mark  Lane  on  Oswald 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  UHu  written  by  a  graAumte 
student  in  the  History  o/  ldea$  Department. 

One  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  age  is 
that  we  are  deluged  with  information.  The  vast  numbers 
of  facts  gathered  and  distributed  by  the  mass-communica- 
tions media,  government  agencies,  and  educational  fac- 
tories (not  to  mention  those  - — -~  ' 
classified  as  "secret"  and  there-  that  the  government  wishes  to 
fore  not  made  available)  mark  guard  against  further  confusion, 
OS  as  the  best-informed  people  especially  since  the  Warren 
in  world  history.  In  spite  of  Commission  is  still  meeting, 
this  —  or  perhaps  because  of  Unanswered  Qucstloiis 
\i  7"  ""^t  8«'i»*^.*'">«'  suspects  If  ^i^  jg  ^^j,  ^^„ 
that  we  know  less  about  our  ..facts"  require  explanation  and 
actual  condition  th;in  our  an^  investigation  now.  Supposedly 
cestors  did  about  their  own.  ^^^  ^^^  against  Oswald  is  air- 
However,  those  who  ask  the  tight.  Then  why  did  Justice 
essential  questions  can  uncover  Warren  say  on  February  4  that 
facts  that  are  genuinely  re-  many  facts  concerning  the  case 
freshing.  This,  I  think,  was  will  not  be  revealed  in  our  life- 
the  impression  of  the  over-  time  due  to  "national  security" 
whelming  majority  of  Brandeis  reasons?  Why  did  Dallas  police 
students  who  heard  Mark  Lane  chief  Jesse  Curry  announce  im- 
speak  on  campus  last  Thursday  mediately  after  Oswald  died 
and  Friday.  We  have  been  en-  that  "the  case  is  closed"?  Why 
lightened  by  "iimc  magazine,  has  the  evidence,  particularly 
for  example,  as  to  the  fre-  the  famous  photograph  that  ap- 
quency  of  sexual  relations  be-  peared  on  the  cover  of  Life 
tween  Lee  Oswald  and  his  wife,  magazine,  been  faked?  (I  and 
But  who  killed  President  Ken-  many  other  Brandeis  students 
nedy,  and  v/hy?  Mark  Lane  examined  the  photographs  very 
and  a  few  others  try  to  answer  carefully  last  Friday:  Lane's 
this  question.  contention  that  they  had  been 
Mr.  Lane  is  a  New  York  tampered  with  is  undeniable.) 
lawyer  and  a  former  member  Why  have  reporters  like 
of  the  state  legislature  who  has  Richard  Dudman  of  the  St. 
devoted  most  of  his  efforts  Louis  Post-Dispatch  been  called 
since  last  December  to  finding  "subversive"  merely  for  trying 
out  exactly  what  happened  in  to  continue  the  investigation  of 
Dallas  on  November  L2.  1963.  the  a ssas.si nation? 
Origirifjlly  he  intended  only  to  Mysterious  Deaths 
cornnunl  on  the  Oswald  case  as  rj^^^^  g^e  by  no  means  the 
an  example  of  an  ever-increas-  ^^^^^  disturbing  questions.  Mat- 
ing phtnomenon  in  American  ^^.^s  of  life  and  death  are  in- 
junsprudence:  the  prejudicing  volved.  The  only  witness  to  the 
of  a  case  by  the  diyulgcnce  of  shooting  of  Tippit  has  disap- 
information  prior  to  the  de-  peared.  The  man  who  saw  Tip- 
fendanl  s  trial  (which  in  this  pifg  j^j 
case  eaused  the  American  Civil    ^^^  ^j^^ 


LiN  rties     Union     to    comment 


Her  run  by  shortly  after 
deed  was  shot  in  the  head; 
the  police  released  the  only  sus 


that      had     Oswald     lived,     he    ^^^.^.^  j  j  ^^is  shooting  bt^fore  the 


could  net  have  received  a  fair 
trial  anywhere  in  the  United 
Statt>')  Almost  irnmefliately , 
howe\t'r.    Lane   concluded    thai 


wounded  man  regained  con- 
sciousness The  woman  who 
provided  the  alibi  for  the  sus- 
pect (a  former  strip-tease  artist 


the  "onuial  ,J^.tory^^  Oswald,  ^^j.  R.^^^y)  committed  suicide 
acting  alone,  ki  led  Kennedy  —  ^^^  ^^^  u^jj^^  j^,!  ^^  ^o^g 
was  a  tissue  of  lies  Beach,    California   a   young   re- 

Suggested  Reading  porter  who  had  just  finished  a 

The  data  is  so  complex  that  series  of  articles  on  eyewitntvss 
no  efTort  will  be  made  here  to  reports  of  the  assassination  was 
give  a  summary  of  Lane  s  r  -gu-  "accidentally"  shot  to  death  in 
ments  Those  who  misseti  his  the  local  police  station  under 
presentation  and  who  are  in-  extremely  mysterious  circum- 
terested  should  first  of  all  read  stances.  Lane  himself  has  good 
his  "Defense  Brief  for  Oswald."  reason  to  btlieve  that  his  tele- 
available  from  U  u  a  r  d  1  a  n  phones  are  being  tapped  by  the 
Pamphlets.    197    E     4th    Street,    FBI. 

New  York  lOOOO  N  Y.  (  15<  ea  .  What  does  this  mean?  To 
10  for  $1)  In  addition,  the  fol-  put  the  matter  bluntly;  Not 
lowing'  articles  are  recom-  only  was  Oswald  framed  by  tht 
mended,  es|x^cially  Sauvage's:  real  assassin.^-,  and  not  only 
Jack  Minni.s  and  Slaughton  iiave  the  owners  of  the  mass- 
Lynd,  "Seeds  of  Doubt,"  New  communications  media  sup 
Republic.  21  DtK-crnber  1963;  pressed  many  facts  in  the  casc^ 
Harold  Feldman.  "Oswald  and  widely  known  outside  t  h  e 
the  FBI,"  Commentary,  March  United  States,  but  the  local  and 
l!>^;4;  ;<nd  Mordecai  Brienixrg,  national  police  agencies  are 
"The  Riddle  of  Dallas.  '  Spec-  deeply  implicated  in  the  a.sKas- 
taior   (Ixmdon).  6  March   1964     sination  of  an  American   presl- 

l^me  begins  with  the  case  dent'  Only  the  Secret  Service 
a^^'n.st  Oswald  which  was  pre-  knew  that  the  parade  route  in 
sented  i^y  Dallas  District  At-  Dallas  was  difTerent  from  the 
torney  Henry  Wade  on  a  na-  publi.shed  versions  It  was  the 
tional  television  program  Stx  ret  Service  that  planted  a 
bnadrast  a  lew  hours  after  Os  story  (denied  the  next  day  by 
w.ild  uas  s^iot  to  d«ath  by  Jack  the  FBI  and  the  Dallas  police) 
Ruhy  He  challenge*  this  story  aix)ut  a  man  who  actually  saw 
on  .ilmost  every  pcunt  the  na-  Oswald  firing  the  rifle— -a  story 
tui*  of  the  murder  weapon,  the  that  appeared  the  same  day  on 
nuinlM  r  of  sliots  fired,  the  loca-  which  Oswald's  mother  bt^gan 
tion  from  which  the  shots  were  testifying  Ix'fcre  the  Wrrren 
firt-d,  the  nature  of  I*resident  Commi.ssion.  a  ridiculous  story 
Kennedy  s  wounds,  the  account  whose  intent  could  only  have 
of  Oswald's  flight  from  the  been  to  ensure  that  her  test:- 
fcrf'ne  and  his  subsequent  ar-  mony  would  bf>  crowded  out  of 
rest,  the  circumstances  sur-  the  newspaper  headlines, 
rounding  Tippit's  murder,  the  These  are  grave  charges,  but 
paraffin  and  palm  print  tests,  no  one  who  heard  Mark  Lane 
and  so  on.  The  warm  applause  would  call  them  irresponsible, 
of  the  audience  at  the  con-  We  are  all  familiar  by  now  with 
elusion  of  his  remarks,  and  the  the  manipulation  of  the  public 
lad  that  almost  no  one  outside  consciousness  by  the  mass- 
©f  the  United  Sta*«*«  believes  communications  media,  and  so 
the  official  story,  indicate  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
the  counterarguments  appear  assassination  of  a  president 
to  be  substantial.  should  be  reported  in  a  manner 

In  short.  Lane  and  others  which  reveals  the  old  tech- 
find  grave  discrepancies  be-  niques  at  work.  But  now  we 
tween  the  various  versions  of  know  that  even  when  the  "re- 
the  shooting  reported  by  the  lo-  ported"  facts  are  riddled  with 
cal  and  national  police  agencies.  contradictioiM,  even  when  the 
(On  one  point  they  never  oflRcial  version  of  an  event  must 
wavered;  Oswald  was  the  kiL  be  changed  repeavedly  at  con- 
fer )  But  perhaps  this  can  be  tradictorpr  elements  are  exr 
eiipiain«>^  by  pointing  to  tlie  posed,  the  manipulators  are 
great  confusion  and  hysteria  in  very  successful. 
Dallas  following  the  assassins-  Brandeis  students  are  en- 
tion  Perhaps  the  fact  that  all  couraged  to  form  a  campus  or- 
eyewitnesses  to  the  event  have  ganizfitlon  to  assist  the  National 
been  ordered  oy  the  FBI  not  to  Committee  of  Inquiry  which  is 
talk  to  anyone  and  the  fact  t^at  suf^porting  Lane's  efiorts.  Fae- 
Oswald's  wife  has  been  held  in-  uity  members  will  not  be  ex- 
eommunicado  by  the  police  can  eluded,  even  though  few  of 
be  explained  by   pointing  out  them  attended  Lane's  weeclL 


Emotionally  Fueled 


.Jon  Daviot 


"In  most  caaes  delinquency  is  impulsive,  irrational, 
and  emotionally  fueled."  (D.  Murrow,  Esq.,  1964).  Weill 
(And,  Tut  Tut).  What  ABSOLUTE  BEASTS  delinquents 
muflt  be,  though  really  some  of  my  best  friends  are  im- 
pulsive, irrational  and  emotionally  fueled  and  some  of  my 
best   friends  also  think   that  "They    (Eisenhower  and 


Khrushchev)  are  not  making 
peace  and  they  are  armed  to 
the  teeth"  (D.  Murrow,  E^q., 
1964),  and  that's  quite  ration- 
al really.  So  why  don't  Mr. 
Eisenhower  (—  Johnson)  and 
Mr.  Khrusiichev  (who  also,  as 
Mr.  Murrow  says,  "need  love, 
recognition  and  opportunities 
to  grow,"  D.  Murrow,  Esq., 
1964),  get  a  little  attention 
from  "A  multi-prong€Mi  ap- 
proach, principally  involving 
government,  industry,  labour 
unions,  community  organ  liga- 
tions and  our  school  system." 
(D.  Murrow,  Esq  ,  1964)?  Be- 
cause Mr.  Eisenhower  ( — 
Johnson?)  and  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev are  BIG  PEOPLE  and  ju- 
venile delinquents  are  LITTLE 
PEOPLE.  This  is  why  Mr  Eis- 
enhower (=  Johnson?)  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  get  biogra- 
phies while  juvenile  delin- 
quents get  put  m  categories. 
If  you  are  in  a  nice  category 
(e.g.     "Straight     A     Student") 


you  get  applause.  If  you  are 
in  nasty  category  (e.g.  "Out- 
side Agitator")  you  get 
punched  (therapeutically  or 
punitively,  which  are  the  same, 
almost). 

So  we  conclude  that  society 
(Alias  D.  Murrow,  Esq.,)  for- 
mulates nasty  categories  for 
those  persons  it  (alias  he)  feels 
are  impotent  enough  to  merit 
being  punched  (safely).  And 
so  those  persons  bring  punched 
sec  through  the  fink  think  of  it 
all  and,  quite  rationally,  decide 
to  abdicate  the  category  so  as 
to  avoid  being  punched.  And 
iMy  .society  (alias  D.  Murrow, 
Esq.)  zooms  around,  punching 
away  at  the  category  while 
the  (supposed)  inhabitor  of  the 
category  is  away  somewhere 
(usually  in  a  "Rehabilitation 
Centre")  having  a  laugh  or 
three,  (See  The  Loneliness  of 
the  Long  Distance  Runner  for 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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NEW 

IN  IHE IXSCEMBER 

ATLANTIC? 

••BM«ni  TiM  Biwlwii  CHy"i  A  8p«cl«| 
45-p«8*  Suppl«m«nt.  A  border  guartf 
li«ut«n*nt.  an  East  Oarman  t*ittt>ooli 
•ditor.  distinguished  Bartin  noysltst 
Ountsr  Grass  and  7  othar  Infcrmatf 
cbsarvars  raport  on:  TAa  FoMlcmS 
C»bsr»ta,  T/f  Y^vttg  Bmrmmns,  Witf 
th9  Bumrdt  Dmfmct.  Wrifrm  in  BmrUm, 
Bmrttn'9  Kconomtc  Fitturm,  and  othar 
subjacts.  Plus  a  photographic  report 
on  tha  rahullding  of  Barlln. 

ALSO 

"Tha  %*»pr9m*  Caiirl  and  Its  Cri1lcs"i 

Judge  hvlng  R.  Kaufman  discusses 
the  extent  to  which  the  Supr^nne  Court 
appears  to  have  taken  on  an  educative 
function  and  how  such  change  can 
be  (ustified. 

Stories  and  Poems  by:  Dudley  Fitta^ 

N.  J.  Berriil,  Ted  Hughes, 

Peter  Davison.  Muriel 

R«jk*>y««*r,  Si»llle 

Bingham.  Jesse  Hill 

Ford,  Jeannctte 

Nichols  and  others. 

The  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence is  the  everyday 
)ob  of  The  Atlamtc's 
editors  be  it  in  fic- 
tion or  fact,  poetry 
or  prose.  In  ever- 
Increasing  numbers, 
those  in  pursuit  of 
academic  excellence 
find  In  The  Atlantic 
a  challanging,  enter- 
taining and  enlight- 
ening companion. 
Get  your  copy  today. 


urs  say  for  a  minuta.  mis  is  you. 


Once  you  wear  the  gold  bars  of  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  United  Stales  Air  Force, 
what* s  In  store  for  you? 

Well,  you  may  fly  an  aircraft  entrusted  with  a 
vital  defense  mission.  Or  you  may  lead  a 
research  team  tackling  problems  on  the  fron- 
tier of  knowledge.  You'll  be  helping  to  run  an 
organization  that's  essential  to  the  safety  of 
Vtm  free  world. 

Sounds  like  you'll  be  called  on  to  shoulder  a 
good  deal  of  responsibility,  doesn't  it? 
But  when  you  come  right  down 
to  It,  that* s  what  your  college 


years  have  t»een  preparing  you  for.  You've 
got  ability  and  a  good  education.  Now's  the 
time  to  put  them  to  work! 

You'll  have  every  opportunity  to  prove  your 
talents  in  the  Air  Force.  By  doing  so,  you  can 
put  yourself  and  your  country  ahead. 

If  you're  not  already  enrolled  in  ROTC, 
you  can  earn  your  commission  at  Air 
Force  Officer  Training  School— a  three» 
mcnth  course  that's  open  io  both  men 
and  women  college  graduates.  To  apply, 

US    Afai  EllMiA  y^"  ^^^^  ^  within  210  days 
•  «■  Ml    mi  vV  of  graduation. 


Art 


Drawing  the  Line 


www  SOfllMHI 


After  a  month  of  almost  delicious  respite,  the  Rose  Art  Museum  is  back  and  at 
it.  This  time  the  viewer  should  break  even,  as  the  exhibition  of  synagogue  architecture 
is  hanctoomely  done  and  often  extraordinarily  interesting,  while  the  "l^^nt  American 
Drawings"  downstairs  are  a  frank  disappointment.  I  wish  that  I  was  adequately  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  architecture  show,  but,  unfortunately,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  find  it 
well  worth  seeing.  As  for  the  drawing  exhibit,  I  am  only  afraid  of  getting  carried  away 
by  the  muse  of  polemics. 

It  is  too  bad  that  ^\\b  only  ^ho  shows  some  signs  of  orlgl-  obscuring  the  drawing  beneath. 

^*i5"'3'  iV^u        ®r2?  ^^^  technique  a«  well,  all  dis-  The  "sterling  ineptitudes"  also 

S?      ifi      ♦**  well,  they  i^^ght  piay  gome  sensitivity  and  gen-  manage    to    secure    some    wall 

•*-   •ble    to    tenaciously    hold  erally  good  taste;  Lucas  Sama-  8f|>ace.    Peter    Saul,    as    a    pop- 

Jkmn  A^in  s, Charles Demuth  s,  ras*  pastel  **Nude"  manages  to  social  realist,  proves  tt¥it  pop 

Henri  Rousseau  s,  and  Charles  ris^  2cmev.'het  2bf>ve  these.  And   art  can  only  succeed  as  a  satire 

Currier's,   while  repulsing   the  finally,  George  Deem  has  plea-  of  our  society  when  left  alone 

Lictenstein  s,      Warhol  s,      and  gant  reminiscences  of  Vermeer  to  parody  iteelf ,  for  his  "Super 

Johns     which    they    have    (in-  which    make    me    realize    hist  man    against    Crime"    is    evei 

creasingly)     had    to    bear    the  how  great  the  latter  is  in  com 


gamst    unme"    is    even 

.  „ more  infantile  in  concept  than 

brunt    of.    There    i&   only    one  parison.   That  is  what  "Purge-   it    is    in    execution.    Jim    Dine 

tory"    looks    like    in    the    Rose  should    go    unmentioned. 


artist  in  the  show  who  demon- 
strates   signs     of    being     both   j^asement  "this  month.   For"  Uie 
talented  and  original.  His  name   rest    I    see    little    hope    save    a 


ifi  Robert  Mallary  and  both  of 
his  drawings  show  a  sensitive 
use  of  line  which  achieves  dy- 
namic ends.  His  "Hanging  Man" 
and     his     "Nose-dive     Figure" 


'Second  Coming." 
Inferno 


And  now  we  come  to  the 
hard  core.  The  pop  quartet  of 
Lichtenstein,  Indiana,  Wessel- 
mann,  and  Wesley  (the  last  of 
whom  manages  to  ruin  my 
*^  favorite  coin,  the  Indian-head 
nickel)  are  all  present  and  ac- 
counted for.  Jasper  Johns  comes 


Mary      Frank     manages 
achieve    an    artistic     "Limbo 
both  display  a  unity  of  move-   she    can    apparently    use    line 

ment   and   vision   with   a    good  nicely     but    she    does    nothing   back'"weake7"than  "eve^^'b^ 
^i^.,J^r.fi^«Ki"*.il^.nff  S  J^-^*"    ^"^    ^^P'""?  ,  ^"V^"    Robert  Rauschenberg  offers  us 

I^"i^^ur.^,.    M.nf^    How     E'"'*^  d^l^^^^^i^    ^^^■^'^^''m   something  new  -  an  interest- 
the  composition.  Mallary,  how-   Ben    Shahn,     "No-Yes     Nude,"   :„«     •«nhilo«;onhiciil"     i>rf>h!i-m 

^^'  *U:'/J"ri^f   mi.M  fir   'J'-ri   '""'r'   wl'^^   which   'Z   in'^onHf  ^s  -dr^wtgs" 
n?o     ^r«^  w^UT«nH  1?^  ^?^  ^^  "^^"^  ^l^^^  *^"L"   traces  of  the  "Mona  Lisa"  are 
^"oXl^^^Sr  l^^irAX  i^r^"  !*""?.  Lee  Bontecou   has  tried  ^^  throughout  (by  way  of 
2^^5^.v  onn?hl^  ni*V?i  u   R^h  to  redeem  himself  by  comprcss-   ^^ji^-screen   reproduction).    Pop 
died  by  another  next  to  it.  Both  mg  hi§  standard  tunnel-bas  re- 
are   tasteful,    but    the    latter   is  Ueis  into  a  flat  surface  but  al- 
marred,  seemingly   by  the  art-  though  the  result  is  a  bit  sensi- 
ist's  impetuos.ty,  and  the  Har-  tive  the  idea  is  bound  to  become 
tung-like  scribble  in  the  center  just  as  repetitious    Then  there 
impairs    the    nice    background,  are   the    texture-experimenters,   oj^Ve 
Joan  Brown,   is  very  much    in  Bruce  Conner  and  Henry  Pear- 
the  Matisse  tradition  with   her  son.     Fortunately,     there     isn't 
'•Models     Practicing     Modeling  much  lo  say  about  them.  Next 
wiUi   Cat  Mobile   (a   cat   hangs  are  the   "antiseptics  "  The  best 
from  the  ceiling  as  part  of  some  of    the-^*    is    Barrie    McDowell, 
sort  of  device).  1  can  only  hope  who  at  least  chooses  nice  Henry 
that  this  is  not  a  pun  on   Bat-  Moore   forms   before   the   efTec- 
man's  infamous  mode  of  trans-  tively      sttrilizt^      them.      Kils- 
portation,    but   as   I    think   over  worth  Kelly  and  A^nes  Martin 
the  show,  perhaps  I  had  bitter  have    no    such    redeeming    fea- 
pray.      When      Miss      (Mrs?)  tures.      Not      surprisingly,      the 

*  litteraires"  find  a  plac  ■    l^rry 

Rivers   practices    a   French   ob 


Brown     leaves     Matisse,     how- 
ever,   she  fares   less   well.    The 


'plus"  side  of  the  show  ends  scurantism.  boldly  titling  cer- 
with  a  group  of  pleasant,  if  tain  romantic  (and  usually 
somewhat  sentimental,  artists  clandestine)  pirts  of  the  body 
Neumann,  and  Nathan  Oliviera,  in  that  romantic  langua^je. 
George  Segal,  who.se  "Nud-"  is  Most  regrettably  however,  he 
quite    nice,    John    Roy,    Robert  can  not  completely   succeed   in 


art  supposedly  distills  the 
aesthetir  elements  from  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  vulgar 
through  and  through  yet  in- 
fluences the  American  masses, 
pop  artists  vigorously 
shun  the  role  of  social  satirists, 
we  may  assume  that  they  are 
dedicated  to  ferreting  out  the 
sublime  from  the  everyday  and 
the  banal.  Tiiey  have  .said  as 
much  themselve.s.  But  here  is 
a  f'ne  painting  (the  "Mona 
Li.^.'j")  which  the  public  likes 
for  the  wrong  rea.son.*^  I  do  not 
understand  the  double-reverse 
involved  Certainly,  the  picture 
is  not  IrxMng  used  as  a  syml)ol, 
otherwi.se  it  would  smack  of 
that  so<  ial  comment  that  is  be- 
ing »(y  carefully  avoided  But 
let  us  plough  on.  for  visual  art 
should    be    di.scussed    primarily 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


At  Slosberg 

Choral  Union  Concert 

By  Peter  Gould  and  Jeremy  Cott 

After  the  first  half  of  Friday's  Choral  Union  Concert 
had  ended  with  a  jubilant  arui  a.s{>irinK  encore,  the  echoes 
of  the  chorus's  sound  dissolved  in  one's  ear  into  an  aware- 
ness of  the  i>urity  of  the  human  voice,  and  it's  infinite 
power   as   a    direclly-conimuni- 


cative 


medium     for     emotion, 
.•spirit,     energy,     and     rt-joi(  iii^ 
T^e  human   hand  of  Alvin   Lu 
cier,     the    conductor,    and     th«' 
blend(xi     .oice    of    his    chorus 


Jubilate.  The  singers  rejoiced 
in  the  music,  the  sacred  mood, 
and  in  their  own  ability  to  sing, 
while  almost  all  t'he  accompan- 
H  st.s   seinifHl    only    to   ply    their 


.s#'emc<i  to  make  the  memory  of    P*-^!-''^  'Uui    keys 


tht^  instruments  themselves  mk' 
tallic,  mt'aninglrss.  alnios'  fit- 
ful. From  t'Ju-ir  coliseum  s*-;  ts. 
the  .s-jHX-tators  witnes.sed  noi 
mert>ly,  and  not  always,  a  union 
of  musicians,  but  a  gladiatorial 
contest  between  tho  majestic 
and  the  small,  between  the 
supernal  and  the  earthly.  And 
indeed  the  title  of  the  Ba<'h 
Cantata  was  "Ehre  sei  dir 
Gott."  The  psalms  were  Laudr, 


The  Bach  Cantata  l>eKan  with 
a  chorus  of  large  and  envelop- 
\un  sniirKis  surprisingly  strong 
/'  r  a  chorus  ojf  that  size  Lu- 
cuis  direition  was  cool,  and 
tlic  chorus  responded  with  an 
enviable  grace  and  precision, 
and  an  uplifting  happiness  One 
might  c>>njeclure  that  a  good 
measure  of  the  cant;'.t2's-  suc- 
ct-ss    lay    not    so    mueh    in    the 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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SALE!     20-50%  oFr!     SALE! 


STORE  WIDE  CLEARANCE 


ALL  SUMMER  MERCHANDISE 
MEN'S  AND  WOMEN  S 


FANTASTIC  BUYS -Such  As: 

Men  s  Madras  Sporf*  Jackets  were  ^39^^ 

Other  Sport  Jackets  from  ^23'''' 
Madras  Bermuda  Shorts  were  MO^' 

Sport  Shirts  were  *5 


now 


29 


95 


new 
now 


$250 


All  Women's  items  30%  and  50%  Off! 
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Po9«  S'x 


TMI     JUSTICt 


MRsy   9fr    IVw^ 
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TNf    iUSTICI 


Pope  Stfvvn 


Emotionallr  Fueled 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

lessoKui  on  how  to  use  the  cat- 
egory as  camouflage.)  (Also: 
**I  was  a  teen-age  social  work- 
er" by  D.  Quixote.) 

Juvenile  Delinquency  is  a 
Nasty  Category.  It  is  therefore 
a  Social  Problem.  It  must 
tlierelcwre  be  solved  (eradi- 
cated). Therefore  all  persons 
who  solve  "it"  are  Nice.  Be- 
cause they  are  Nice  they  are 
Rational.  All  persons  there- 
fore who  cause  or  perpetuate 
"it"  are  Irrational  and  Com- 
pulsive. And  because  the  per- 
sons who  are  solving  "it"  are 
Nice  they  wont  call  "it" 
"impulsive,  irrational  and  emo- 
tionally fueled"  (D.  Miirrow, 
Ksq  ,  1964).  Therefore  the 
Nice  people  are  doing  what 
they  are  doing  not  because  they 
are  nasty  (really  they're  not. 
There  is  after  all  a  difference 
between  Nasty  Finks  and  Nice 
Finks)  but  tx^cause,  and  I 
quote,  "It's  for  your  own  go(xi." 
Therefore  if  you  resi^st  the  Nice 
Social  Worker  you  really  are 
being  "impulsive.  irrational 
and  emotionally  fueled  "  (D. 
Murrow,  Esq  .  1964).  And  you 
don't  want  to  Im^  called  an  in- 
corrigible recidivist  do  you"' 
So  don't  bo  "alono  and  out- 
side" (D  Murro^-,  Esq,  1964) 
Ix'cause  oulsideru'.ss  is  not  to- 
getlierness.  so  don't  take  thi' 
"conscJenee-dirrcted  road  "  (D 
Murrow,     Esq.,     1964)     tx'cause 


then  you're  "a  memtber  d  tl*e 
community  but  not  an  integral 
part  of  ift"  (D.  Murrow»  Esq., 
1964).  So  let's  be  together  you 
punk.  Because  if  you're  not  to- 
gether then  Vm  going  to  apply 
for  a  Federal  grant  and  get 
you  officially  defined  as  a  punk 
and  then  you're  really  going  tu 
get  punched  by  "A  multi- 
pronged  approach,  principally 
involving  government,  indus- 
try, labour  uniooa,  community 
organizations  and  our  school 
system."  <D.  Murrow,  Esq., 
1964). 

Ojr  Nice  Society  sees  all  ex- 
istents  as  things.  Things  are 
predictable.  A  table  is  a  table 
is  a  table;  and  therefore  for  all 
time  all  tables  (as  long  as  they 
are  so  called)  can  be  sewn  up. 
A  delinquent  is  a  delinquent 
is  a  delinquent;  and  therefore 
for  all  time  (as  long  as  it  is  so 
called)  delinquents  can  be 
sewn  up.  A  juvenile  delin- 
quent is  a  thing  which  is  so 
lalK'lIed  so  that  society  can, 
logically  and  legitimately,  do 
things  to  it  (In  just  the  same 
way  President  Sachar,  in  order 
that  he  might  logically  and 
legitimately  do  things  to  stu- 
dents, has  first  to  define  them 
as  "immature"  or  "vocative" 
or  "involvt-d"  etc.)  Negative 
categorism  is  a  political  act. 
The  political  as{)ect  of  social 
work  is  usually  disguised 
through  the  use  of  a  psycho- 
analytic   vocabulary,    and    this 


functions  rather  like  a  deodor- 
ant: it  doesn't  do  anytliing 
aboui  the  cause  of  the  smell 
and  it  perpetuates  the  stink  by 
rendering  it  invisible  (invia- 
rble?  ansmellable?).  In  fact 
the  manufacturers  of  deodor- 
ants have  a  vested  interest  in 
maintaining  the  stink.  No 
analogies  implied.) 

But  the  thing  is  that  these 
things  are  also  subjects,  and 
therefore  they  resist  deifica- 
tion. And  they  resist  it  either 
by  refusing  to  be  the  thing 
they  are  alleged  to  be  or  by 
being  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
thereby  subverting  the  societal 
interests  whose  name  they  were 
labelled  as  noxious  things.  Mr. 
Murrow  senses  this  w  h  e  n  he 
draws  an  analogy  between  de- 
linquents and  artists.  Delin- 
quency is  a  form  of  action 
painting  and  delinquents  are 
highly  rational  beings  They 
are  displeased  —  if  every  time 
you  met  a  member  of  the  offi- 
cial society  he  insisted  on  try- 
ing to  get  you  to  re-orient  your 
psyche  and  on  labelling  all  your 
beliefs  as  irrational  and  com- 
pulsive, you'd  be  displeased, 
especially  if  you  lived  in  a  rat- 
hole  of  a  house,  went  to  a  lousy 
.school,  etc.,  etc  What's  irra- 
tioncl  about  objecting  to  all 
that?  Delinquents  see  through 
the  dishonesty  of  social  work- 
ers, and  persistence  in  delin- 
quency is  about  the  only  way 
they  have  of  broadcasting  the 
fact  of  that  dishonesty. 


Choral  Union  Concert 


(Continued  jrtmi  Page  5) 

score  itself,  but  m  the  nrvost 
charasmatic  appeal  of  the 
ctxoruss  and  Lucier's  person- 
ality A  Ii'itle  was  lost  in  the 
Recitativt^  —  they  are  not  the 
Ix'st  of  Ba<h  and  the  bass  -st)lo- 
L-it  _>o«Mncd  al  all  lirnt's  un.suro 
of  !iis  .iccuracv  (with  good  rea 
i*tn)  I.,^<t«'r  thf  soloi.st.  joinrd  in 
the  Ter/ettt).  iK^rfornung  well 
togtlher  Mary  Burgess,  the 
i»opr;ino.  deservt>  siKH'ial  notice 
And  after  tlu"  ituti.i!!y  wt-ak 
musical  response  of  the  uistru- 
rnents,  Donald  Leake,  the  out- 
standing instrumenlalist  of  the 
c*\euuig.  accomplished  some 
very  difficult  passages  on  the 
olxK'  d'amote.  with  a  maximum 
of  thrilling  agility  and  arti-stry 
It  .>i<M)n  became  apparent  that 
the  th.ri'e-inan  strin;^  sec  lir,;- 
suffered  simply  from  a  laik  of 
nutnlH*rs.  and  thev  were,  at 
tiine.s.  perhaps  flusterf*d  hy  the 
imbalance  against  Ihem  In  any 
event  theirs  was  not  a  har- 
moni«Mi.>   jnion. 

Tfie  over  at!  effect  was  of  a 
Bach  s^>unding  Fiach  cont.ita, 
well  unifie<l.  well  terni*^  ^^^^ ■  '"d 
es{>e(iall>  in  the  first  chorus, 
well  fH-rforrned 

Tlie  climax  of  the  concert 
came  with  the  prt^sentaiion 
t>f  Brandeis  Pn)f«'ssor  Harold 
S*i:tjH*!o'>  Two  Psalrn.s.  l>oth  of 
which  were  impressive  Mi>sl 
evident  'n  the  Lauda  was  ttve 
liaimtinti  quality  of  Cv>ntrast — 
sjlericr's  were  sudd<Ti.  stops 
wen'  l"ug,  the  volume  varit^ 
in  constant  and  st«>ady  progres 
«ons  of  aspiration  and  fall.  The 


entire  i>iece.  txx).  was  exalted 
from  an  incipient  slow  cl^nt, 
building  to  a  high  pt>mt  of  di- 
vine recognition  at  the  middle, 
and  descending  again  into  itself 
Lu<^ier's  di'-ecti<m  here  was  im- 
ptHcable,  for  the  two  psalms 
involved  the  Ix'st  lA  intricate 
timing.  aiKl  the  cujiLrol  of 
a  mood  and  tempo  !iu/dei"n 
enough  to  entertain.  Init  tradi- 
tional enoiigh  ru>t  to  def)art 
from  th«'  p.saUn  form  With  the 
Jubilate  came  the  ct)n.sunuTia- 
lion  of  the  singer.-*'  individual 
pleasure  al  the  s*>und  of  t'neir 
music,  a  purity  l)olh  staccato 
and  fluid  And  .sans  instrumen- 
tal accompanim*'nt.  the  effect 
of  'origina!  mu.sic,"  of  human 
shouting  and  crying,  brought 
the  recital  to  an  emotional  and 
self  expressive  p«^ak,  the  en- 
core, well  deser\«-d,  Ix-came  a 
touching  affirmation  of  the  »,)n- 
^ii'tdi  .stated! ii'iit. 

An  intermission,  and  then  the 
Gahnelli  piece  .suffert»d  the  fate 
of  the  audietue  >  liaving  to  .set- 
tle l>ack  into  a  listening'  {K)S- 
ture  The  start  was  shpky,  even 
to  the  lead  'fi  hy  the  pianist, 
and  tlu*  di>liirl)ing  noi^.s  off- 
.sia*,;e  Unfortunatelv .  time  d;d 
not  allow  a  re(<>very  from  the 
sio{M>n>es.s,  and  this  Jubilate 
DiH)  did  not  su<ceed  The  trom- 
bones seemfN^l  to  los<'  their  aim 
a^  often  a.s  a  few  of  the  singers 
li>st  their  pla<<'S  in  their  read- 
ing The  sound  was  neither 
large  nor  pure,  but  harsh. 
coarse,  and  soon  over,  sotm 
forgotten 

Stravin^sky's  Mahs,  ttie  last 
and  most   challenguig   work   on 


Calendar  of  Events 


the  program,  was  the  least  re- 
warding of  the  night's  perform- 
ances.  U  was  an  ambitious  un- 
dertaking on  Mr    L:«cie'-'s  part, 
yet   o*tensiWy    it    wa^    too    am- 
bitious   Composed   in    1948,  the 
piece     is    one     of     Stravinsky's 
most  .«ruccessful  later  works,  yet 
it  IS  not  often  heard      hence  for 
this     fX'rformanct      we     can     at 
least  b*'   nominally  grateful     C>f 
the  four  devotional    '•clw>ru.ses" 
on    the    evening's    program,     it 
represented,     from     the     star>d- 
rK)int  of  musical  dissonance  and 
irresoluti«>i\.    the    most    signifi- 
cant con.straint  of  .«uiritual  com- 
munion.   U»e   aweful    instability 
of    confrontation    ttiat    precedes 
divine      eulogy       Whereas      the 
Bach,  to  tjegin  with,  was  ready 
commilal  of  sanclity  and  praise, 
the    Stravinsky,    to    end,    posed 
the    very    dire    movement,    the 
stark      tremorens,     of     coming 
■  pon      commital       But      where 
there  should  have  been  a  sense 
of  uneasy   yet   intense  distarjce, 
theer    was    a    lack    of    fluidity; 
where,  as  especially  in  'Gloria,' 
there     were    wants     of     aching 
purity    fone    imagines,   as   solos, 
young    choir    Ixiys.    .s'horn    and 
shriven,    pamfuliy    exacting    of 
themselvos:        every       vi  Juratory 
urge  of  contribution),  one  felt 
a    lack   of   spontaneity     If   Miss 
Davidson,  the  alto  solo,  was  ill- 
suited  for  any  aureole  of  vocal 
innocence,     she     was     at     least 
functional.  The  wind  etuenible 
was   not   even    that,   frequently 
dropping    notes,    stiff   on    mor- 
dents— far    too    grounded.    The 
group  singing  itself  should  have 
l>een  up   in   the  air.   out   it   was, 
rather,    down    to    earth     There 
was    little   "uplift"    in    the    per 
form  a  nee.  and  there  could  have 
been  so  much  more  to  Mass. 
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In  r^cognifon  of  th« 

^tOOth  anniversary  of  ifia  Bard  of 

Avon  fha  WEST  END  CINEMA  is  proud 

fo  announco  for  a  ISmHod  tngagomanf  i 

SHAKESPEAREAN 
FiLM    FESTIVAL 
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SUNDAY 


TUESDAY-MAY  10^12 


Sfarring  SK  UURBia  OlIVnMN  COIM 


WBWESDAY  thra  SATURDAY-MAY  13-16 


Starring  MAHON  MANDO-JAMES  MASON 
6AKS0M-S»  XWM  G«6>IU-I»0IUII  KB 

SUilDAY  fftrn  TUESDAY-MAY  17-19 

HENRY   V 

SMni^SIR  LAWBKEOUVra 
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PARKING    RCAR    of   HOTEt    MADISON 


•    SPECIAL  STUDENT  DISCOUNT  • 

B«offer  of  Hut  odvertiseftieitf  iitcliKifitg  Hits  pofttoii 
will  be  o^lmitfed  at  e  special  discoy nt  ptice  of  $1.00 
d«rif»9   Hiis   cngofemcnt. 


BBANDEIS  STUDENTS! 

The    only    truly    fine    restouront    in    Walthom 

hos  now  been   ENLARGED  ond  MODERNIZED 

for  yoMr  added   pkeoutwe. 

COLONIAL  KITCHEN 

19  Crescent  Street 

CAround  the  corner  from  Grover  Cronin) 

TW   4-4010 
Open  6  A.M. -7:30  P.M. 


QUEENS  COLLEGE 

of  The   City    Unirersity   of   New    York 

SUMMER   SESSION    1964 

Over   200    Day    ond    Evening    Courses 
for  Undergrodvotes  o  Groduote  Students 

TWO  SIX  WEEK  SESSIONS — Un4cr9rad««»c,  )»mm  15-  July  24  and 
July  27-Scpf.  4.  Groduo**,  July   l-AuyiMt  11. 

Applicant*  need  not  l»€  residents  of  New  Yorit  Stote.  No  dormitory 
focilttte*  are  avaii{«bte.  Recreotionol  ond  cuHtjrot  focititie^  of  tl«« 
ColU^o  9pmn  *m  aM  ttudenf:     Swmwr   TtHMtfc    O    Weekly    Lecture 

Seri«t    •    SwuRitBMM   Pool   «md   Teitnis   Courts. 


mutt  be  filed  ■••  lm¥»r  fkmn  Jwne  1. 

Visrtifig  students  tuition  ree  o;«proKin*ately  $15   f>er  credit. 

F*r   iiafaiMaiioii   ••   lM*lt«tM».    write:    Director   of   the    Summer   S«tt«<»m, 

Qwe««  Coll»ge  •!  TW  G*y  Univen>ity  of  New  York,  FlusKing,  N.  Y. 

11347. 
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Pajama  Tops.  Engl'sh  ver- 
sion of  a  French  farce,  g^^'"^ 
June  Wilkinson  and  R'chard 
Vath  Shubert  Theatre.  HA 
8.4520  May  11  Jv'ne  1.  Two 
shows  Friday  and  Saturday. 
7  15    and    9:45.     Pre  Broadway 

Ringling    Brothers   and    Har- 

num    and    Bailey    (j^^'''^-^.,'^,^>' 
l.S  24.     Boston     Carden,    $2.00- 

How  to  Succrrd   in  Business 
Without    Really    Tryinu.    Colo 
nial    Theatre,     open.s    May     18. 
Tour  company 

Julius  <  aes^r.  I>oeb  Drnma 
CfnU'T.  B  30,  .lone  3    4.   < .  8 

View  from  the  Brid|?f.  Ell 
Student  Center.  Northeastern 
University,   May  ?2-23. 

T  jvins  in  Orbit,  Hayden  Plan- 
etarium of  the  m«2ev!rn  of  Sci- 
ence     Admission    to    the    plan 
etanum    50c,    museum    admis 
sk>n  $1. 


Rene  Clair's  The  Italli 
Straw  Hat  and  Renoir's  A  Day 
in  the  ('o«ntry,  two  works  of 
the  early  French  Cinema,  un- 
til  May    10.   Brattle  Th    -itre 

Beat  the  Devil.  Harvard  Sc^ 
Theatre,  Humphrey  B  o  g  a  r  t. 
Jennifer  .Jones,  Gina  LoUo- 
hrigida.  Robert  Morley.  Peter 
Lor  re 

The  Victors  and  The  Laven> 
der  Hill  Mob,   Esquire  Cinema. 

A  Debt  of  Blood.  Armenian 
Film  with  subtitles.  Coolidgc 
Cinema,  Watertown,  thrtmgh 
May   12. 

War  of  the  Battons,  West  End 
Cinema 

The  Silence  and  Wutherinf 
Heights.  Kenmore  Sq.  Cinema. 

I/Avventura    and    Viridlana, 
Fine    Arts    Theatre.     Di.sroi 
to     university     students 
identification. 

Becket  begin.s  at  the  Saxon 
on  Mf^y  1f^- 

Re  release  of  Bridge  Oyer 
the  River  Kwai.  A.stor  Theatie. 
beginning  May  27. 


icma. 

liana,  I 

)i..nts  I 

with  I 


TWINBROOK  PHARMACY,  Inc 

JAMES  WEINiR,   Pti.G.   (formerly  of  Harvard  I>ru9  Co.) 
1025A  Moin  Street,  WottSiom  (next  to  tlic  new  A&P   Morket) 

TW  9-8247 

WALTHAM'S  LATEST  PROFESSIONAL  DRUG  STORE 

PROMPT   DELIVEtY  SERVICE 

PARKING  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIMES  IN    FRONT  OF  STORE 

Open  Every  Doy  (8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  Including  Sundoys 

Difcount  Carets  AvailabL-  for  Students  and  Faculty 


Art  Panorama 


ConHeaceaeit 


iC0&M)med  from  Pmgt  3)  He  t  a  k«  s  huge  quantities  o£  (Comtinued  jrom  Front  Page) 
dMRcMtt  4o  amuice  peo^  and  «•»»«  •"^  toen  chooooi  ttiojje  y,^^  ^^  Sbolo«  Aleichem," 
olilecte  coiiifiHwltioiwaiy.  unleM  pr^tinrH?  no  longer^eve^  """*«  Gentleman  and  the  Jew." 
one  pooes  the  people,  as  Charles  develops  or  prints  his  own  "Certain  People  of  the  Book'* 
Currier  did,  and  this  photo-  work.  He  wants  to  stick  solely  and,  most  recently,  "Little  Did 
graph  te  particularly  strong  in  to  the  heart  ol  his  creaUve  |  Know." 

Ite  spntial  organiation.  Several  K^JJ^J!!  \iJ^r  ^  n*"?Li.  thi  P«^-  Sharftnan  joined  the 
SI  STshol.  «.  mo«  Obvious.  E^tl^^^^e^^S^r  5^%^  aSSLnln^^TlS^^iri^arbee^^ 
la  one  a  skyscraper  is  seen  ment"  "^U^^^^^^  ^!&i"ei^cii tu"s^S?l  s^ 
through  a  grating,  and  another  •f«i  }»  P**^"***, ^^ ^*™.rS  1955,  the  same  year  in  which 
Is  a  perspective  shot  of  men  5!5?^*??Sf*„itfif*«^iL^ ^^  ^  ^^  «»«<^ed  to  the  Board  of 
sHtinT-t  the  end  of  a  fence.  Sl'^BibUcar  iS?thS^"^a1  Tn«^  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
However,  his  technique  seems  even  Vermeer  suppose<uy  posed 
quite  sure,  and  his  results  are  his  models,  Degas  woukl  watch 
«^Mi  «rvr»iiMif  *"^  models  bathe  and  danoe  and 

Often  excellent.  then  choose  the  pose  he  wanted 

No  one  else  was  given  a  large  ^  retain  on  paper,  canvas,  or 
selection  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  In  clay.  The  fact  that  the  best 
say  much  about  their  work  as  examples  ol  both  Klosty  and 
-  «»K^i«  viit^tf  i}ir>»w>.i«on  is  White  are  based  on  "capturing" 
a    whole.    Elhott    Richelson    is  ^  j^^  ^^^  j^  time  is  sig- 

mainly  interested  in  portrai-  njficant.  For  the  photographer 
ture,  and  his  photographs  are  of  today  is  oriented  toward  the 
clear  frank  and  sensitive.  Etevid  vast  new,  and  ever- increasing 
White  has  two  especially  nice  possibilities  of  his  medium.  It 
,  .         /  is  no  coincidence  that  Cartier- 

shots,  one  of  a  series  of  nuns,  Bresson  worked  as  a  film  cam- 
the  other  of  a  Negress'  head,  eraman  during  the  '40's.  As  in 
And  Charlie  Bennett  has  a  pho-  painting,  carefully  and  deliber- 
tograph  of  a  misty  wood  which   ately  ordered  art  cj)ntinues.But 

^     ^  ..     .     ^  I.  while  the  painter  has  fully  ex- 

evinces  a  mystical  atmosphere,    perimented    with    the    visually 

The    student    photography   spontaneous  (impressionism) 
show  served  as  a  fine  contrast   and  has  just  recently  passed  t lie 
to  last  month's  exhibit   (at  tlie   ultimate  in  tht-  emotionally 
Rose  Art  Museum)  of  the  work   spontaneous    ("action    paint- 
of  Charles  Currier.  In  review-    ing"),    the     photographer     has 
ing  that  show,  1  spoke  of  the   had  to  move  more  quickly  and 
deliberateness  with  which  Cur-   has  not  finished  experinr.'Miting 
rier  went  about  his  work.  Sev-    with   either.    But   lechnoiogical 
eral   people   criticised    me   for   discoveries   may   keep  a    step 
tliis.  What  I  would  like  to  point    ahead  of  him.  and  I  have  a  fcel- 
and  what  a  contrast  of  in-   ing  that  not  until  the  pbotog- 
1  prints  from  tl>ese  two    rap  her   catches  up  and  recon' 
would  often  show,  is  the   ciles   himself   with   the   exten- 
basic  shift  that  photography   sions  of  his  craft  will  we  get  a 
Ims  undergo«e  in  the  past  fifty   truly    widesprwid,    contempla- 
years.  Perhaps  the  most  impor-    tive  art  fiom  the  camera, 
tant    modern    photographer, 
Henri  Cartier -Bresson,   bases 
his  theory  of  the  art  on  discov- 
ering •'the  decisive  nK)ment." 


Want 
to  work 
for  a 

great 
outfit? 


Student  Umoa 


Art 


(CoHttnued  jrom  Front  Page) 

cording    to    Associate    Dean    of 
Student  AfTairs  Leonard   Zion. 

In  a  statement  to  a  Justice 
editor  Saturday,  Mora  said: 

"The  Environment  Commit- 
tee meetings    were  beU   fairly 

Andy  Warhol's  two  silk-screen   ">'«  ."»f    ^^^Ti^M^r^Si^ 
and     paint      studies     of      BeU  ^~*f  *"!'^"*  ^i^^'^iil'^!^  if_^* 


(Coniinued  from  Page  5) 
as    visual    art,    not    as    pseudo- 
philosophical  enquiry.  WelJ,  we 
have  reached  the  circle  of  ice. 


student  members.  These  recom- 


l^S^  TJ!^^  ""^T.  ""^nn^i^Lnl  mcdations  were  not,  however. 

bjood      from      some      innocent «^_i„   «...^^^«4,-^  tL   tu^    a  a 

feminine  neck  hang  at  the  foot  L^J^L'^Infl  rilt^iX^^h  e  ^ 

of  the  Rose  staircase    They  are  «">»«trative  Committee.  They 

entitled    "Dracula    No     7"    and 


Great,  it  is.  And  profit- 
able to  work  for.  And  fun 
to  work  for.  The  outfit  is 
Tupperwarc,  makers  df 
the  famous  plastic  food 
containers  of  the  same 
name.  You  could  earn 
$50  a  week  or  more  as  a 
part-time  dealer,  demon- 
strating and  selling  Tup- 
perwarc at  home  parties. 
Truly,  a  wonderful  way 
to  beat  the  High  Cost  of 
Living-on-Campus,    Ask 


were  treated  casually  and  not 

-Dracula  No    9  '  At  this  point.  S:i"    ""^.^i^If^^rrt^^e^^ 
-.11  T  ~-     ^^  i     *K..^w   «,w«   4K^t   student    mcmoers   were   lea    to 

?"^L''?*"  i?""  '%      r    i,^^/l\?     believe    they    would    be    given. 

li^lr''lr^.Z     ""     "^^    ^"^    ^"^   Vitrious  faculty  members  have  -    .  •    f    ^  •  .    ^.  . 

other  versions  expressed    dissatisfactiou    with     yOUF    Financial    Aid    Dl- 

Do  you  want  to  see  «ome  good   ^^  proceedings  of  the  Admin - 
eontemporary     drawings '     The   igtrative  Committee  .  .  . 
Goklfarb    Library    has    a    fine        "|    luive    to    admit    that    our 
show  located  on  the  way  to  the  previous    policy   of   putting   all 


card  catalogue. 


kitramral  Banquet 


annual  iatraraarai 
Awards  Banquet  was  h  e  M 
last  night  at  Shermaa  8t»- 
Aent  Center.  Professor  Foxy 
PhjQsere  acted  a«  Na«4er  vf 
CereaaaaicB.  Other  notables 
were  AD  OIIb.  Pra- 
Jaha  Halves,  Aas't. 
Matt  Sgaa,  Dean  1. 
MiltoB  Sacks.  The  Harry 
§*cia  Measorial  Award  for 
the  Outstanding  Intramural 
Athlete  of  the  year 
awarded  to  Mike  Oiwr- 
A  one-hnadred  dollar 
cheek  accompanies  the  tr«- 
>hy.  Awards  were  presented 
la  Che  leagne  ihiiapioai  faa 
ffh«  iaathall,  haskelhall,  iwd 
volleyball. 


oar    faith    in    the    Eavironinent 
CoKunittee  was  aarcalistie." 

See  page  two  for  President 
Mora's  statement. 

Mora  repeated  these  senti- 
ments at  Sunday's  meeting.  His 
p*»««^mism  concerning  the  En- 
vironment Committee  was 
questioned  by  Student  Council 
member  Bert  Foer,  presenting 
the  Council  minority  position 
for  Naomi  Reice  '65,  Richard 
Winkelstein  66.  Ira  Leibowitz 
'67,  and  himself. 

"We  are  not  losing  every- 
thing,** he  said,  by  conttnuing 
to  act  through  the  Environ- 
ment Committee.  "We  are  gain- 
ing an  institution  which  some 
day  may  be  the  rule-maker  at 
this  Univeisity." 

Foer  also  opposed  Mora's  sug- 
gesticn  of  independent  collec- 
tion of  the  activities  fee.  He 
suggested  that  the  Student 
Union  might  attain  the  financici 
ind^pefKlenoe  it  desires  by 
withdrawing  all  i*9  money 
trwn  the  University  account  at 
the  beginning  id  each  academic 


rector  about  it  and  call 
your  focal  Tupperware 
distributor,  listed  in  the 
Yelk)w  Pages  under  Plas- 
tics or  Housewares.  Or 
scikI  in  this  coupon  . . . 


nfuppaaHaUii  Dcpartmeai  C-2, 
OrlaDdo,  F-k>rida 

!  would  like  to  talk  to  som«on« 
about  bccoriMng  a  part-Uow  Tup- 
perware dealer. 


Njime. 


Addreas. 


City, 


Suae. 


si^.  He  is  a  weH-fcaown  legal 
authority  on  railroads  and  has 
served  the  government  in  this 
capacity  <m  many  occasions. 


The  Stndent  Bcrvise  B«- 
reaa  will  sell  aMtee  tiefcets 
far  the  trip  hsit  far  snn- 


L 


far  wmOkmg  the 
tickets  wtU  be  nsed  ta  aa«er- 
wrlte  free  pragraau  next 
year.  The  Bareaa  is  stIU  sell- 
ing Invltatian  Dinners:  far  a 
fC.M  fee  a  aMasher  can  get 
a  free  dinner  with  ane  paid 
dinner  st  t%  dlffereat  Boston 
restaurants.  Next  year  the 
Bureau  plans  to  start  a  re- 
duced rate  bookstore  and  to 
arrange  a  common  discount 
card  program  with  mer- 
chants in  Waltham. 


Sixth  mfyM  aa#wf 

BOOK  SALE 

Op«fM  M«y  II  «t  5  p.m. 
M«y  12  mmd  13,  10  ciii* 

MEMOMAL  HAU 


It. 


CHARTER  HOUSE  MOTOR  HOTEL 

EXPECTING  FRIENDS 
OR  RELATIVES? 

Feoturing  Rib  Room  Roost  Beef  ond  Succulent  Moine  Lobster 

Call  TWinbroolc  9-8700 

For  tiM  Finest  Diaing  Room  Accommo<lotioni  —  Cocktoifs 

Make  reservations  for 
them  at  the 

CHARTER  HOUSE 


in  Walriiam 

Route    128  —  Exits  48  and  48€  ot  Winter  Street 


SPECIAL   TERMS   FOR   SPORTS   TEAMS 
Ron^uef  ond  Fu«»c»ioii  fociUtiei  tor  Up  to  1  SO  Persons 


SOMEPIACE  ELSE 

IAN  and  SYLVIA 

Tues.,  May  5  —  Sm.,  May  10 

THE  BIG  THREE 

Tiies«,  May  12  —  SenL,  May  17 

NIGHTLY 


^pTRAFFIC 


Housing 

(Continued  from  Frtmt  Puge} 
two  room  suites  or  singles  have 
them. 

There  was  some  disai^'ee- 
ment  as  io  how  the  waiting  list 
for  singles  and  2-raan  suites 
was  to  be  administered.  For 
those  students  who  could  not 
fat  rooms  through  standard 
gntu^  procedure,  a  waiting  list 
was  aaade  up.  Naanes  want  on 
the  list  ftocording  to  sts^oritF 
and  the  number  picked  in  the 
drawing. 


► 
► 


WEST  END 


lito! 


SERYKEWTER  i 

U-HAilL 
TlUCKi  nnd  TRAILERS 


STUDY  THIS   SUMMER 

ffi  Thm  Nation'i  CoftHai 


\Fi:i;i(    AN 
MA  Klv'SIIA 


UMO£RCRA0UAIE    AND   «IIAOUATE  PROMUMS 
FULLY  ACCRfOrrEO 

tMrtH  CMrnt  in  MMmMt  MHlM. 
littrMtMMl  MaH«n  aN  stttv  Sscisl 
1SP0  S^aPMH  SAT  IMSiaNB 
Mm.  ivm  2if4  -  Fri.  J1H7  Htt 
Mw<.  Mj  in*  -  Fri.  Ant.  3Ml 


Mtil 


,«4lW|«» 


|n^<—  —  A .-.  —   ^Jt    e  ^  ■  - ' 
VMwcwi  n  Man 


Eiohf 


TMi    JiUtTICl 


MpHfp  -#»  -•■^^f#. 


lLri|-iii--  *-    -    -"-"J--- >^.^     A*  4 


Brandeis  Tennis  Team  takes  time  off  during  lull  in  meet. 


On  the  Judges'  Bench 


Wonder 


Pete  Weiner 


■■■BIVHaiH^HHHHM^Ha^VaHI^V^^Ha  II         I       H    IP  ■Hill    nil  n      i  — 

All  Sports  Varsity  Awards  Banquet 
To  be  Held  May  13th  at  Sidney  Hill 

By  PETE  WEINER 

The  First  Annual  All  Sports  Varsity  Awards  Banquet  will  be  held  this  Monday, 
May  13th,  at  the  Sidney  Hill  Country  Club.  The  Banquet  will  honor  all  those  athlete* 
who  have  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brandeis  University  Athletic  Association 
for  the  past  year.  Among  the  celebrities  who  will  be  present  at  the  banquet  are  Walter 
Brown,  President  of  the  World>^ 


The  Justice  lias  a  reputation  for  admlnistratior-bait- 
ing  and  general  reprobation.  As  a  fitting  comment  for  the 
last  isdue  1  feel  it  is  necessary  that  I  follow  thus  traauion 
with  my  owii  pet\>.oiial  gripes.  In  line  with  the  Justices 
policy  of  searching  and  co'istructive  criticism,  here  are  a 
few  of  my  year-long  grifx's.  ,.        , 

I  wonder  when  the  administration  will  realize  the  need 
for  more  athletic  facilities  on  campus.  We  have  seven  ten- 
nis courts  now— but  have  you  ever  tried  to  play  on  one? 
Every  day,  the  tennis  team  is  practicing,  there  is  a  tennis 
meet,  or  gym  classes  are  using  them.  This  .^^ituation  should 
be  remeiiied  with  the  construction  of  more  tennis  courts 
at  various  locations  on  campus. 

I  wonder  when  there  will  l>e  outd(K>r  hardt-op  basket- 
ball courts  on  cami)us  for  pick-up  games.  There  are  many 
places  on  campus,  including  the  gym  parking  lot,  where 
these  courts  can  be  l)uilt. 

1  wonder  when  the  gym  will  be  left  open  on  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings  for  free  play. 

I  w(»nder  when  lJran<leis  will  have  a  winning  athletic 

1  wonder  when  the  proposed   swirnnung   \hhA  will    hei 

constructed 

1  woncL^r  when  we  will  ever  ge',  a  six  foot  nine-inch  | 
basketball  player  to  answt-r  (Oach  Olin's  fervent  prayers. 

1  wonder  when  the  Mets   will   ever  climb  out  of  last 

place.  ^       X       T>     1 

I  wonder  when   Brandeis  will   win   a  Greater   Host^on 

League  Championship.  Forget  it. 

I  wonder  when  a  Dean  of  Students  will  last  more  than 

one  year. 

I  w(mder  when  Coach  Crawford's  pleacl.s  for  a  new 
fieUlhou.se  will  Ix'  answered.  This  is  one  of  the  more  des- 
perately-neetled  on  campus. 

I  wonder  when  Brandeis  will  have  a  successful  social 

©vent. 

I  wonder  when  the  administration  will  cooperate  by 
giving  .scholarships  to  ade<iuate-athletes  to  attract  the  likes 
of  Steve  Adelman  and  Cary  Fa.ss.  tv^o  "near  -  Judges." 

1  wonder  when  the  {'resident  will  regain  communiai- 
tion  with  the  student  body. 

I  wonder  when  there  will  be  .some  s{)orts  on  the  sfK)rt.s 

page.  Hmmmm! 

I  wonder  when  Brandeis  will  l>e  able  to  field  R  basket- 
ball team  with  an  average  height  of  six  foot  four.  At  this 

rate  never. 

I  wonder  when  F^randeis  will  l)e  able  to  defeat  Boston 
College  in  basketball.  Forget  it.  Cousy's  Fagles  will  be  one 
of  the  top  teams  in  the  East  in  two  years.  So  will  Syracu.se 

and  Princeton.  •      ^.u      t 

I    wonder   when    Brandeis   will    really   join   the    ivy 

Iveague.  Princeton  is  going  big-time  you  know. 

I    wuiider    when    Rod    Kanehl    will    win    the   National 

league  Batting  Title.  First  he  has  U)  break  int^i  the  sUrt 

ing  line-up.  ,         .  ,  i 

I  wonder  when  we  will  get  some  decent  meals  around 

lie  re 

i  wonder  when  the  Knicka  will  ever  get  a  decent  draft 
pick Shades  of  Mike  Farmer  and  Darrall  Imhoff. 

I  wonder  when  the  Brandeis  boys  will  go  out  with 

Brandeis  girls.  ,      „  fc 

I  wonder  when  the  scheduled  panty  raid  will  come  off. 

I  wonder  when  our  ace  pitcher,  Fred  Marden,  will 
finally  win  a  game.  He  deserves  it. 

i  wcMKler  when  Ed  Gastonguay  will  get  the  recognition 
he  so  rightfully  deserves. 

I  wonder  when  Brandeis  will  attract  the  likes  of  Bill 

Bradley* 

I  wonder  when  Brandeis  athletes  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  student  body.  Perhaps  the  beati,  kooks,  paeudo- 
intellectuals.  and  apathetic  grinds  do  not  care.  Yet  J 
wonder  where  the  rest  of  the  student  l)ody  is  when  it 
comes  to  cheering  a  Brandeis  team— behind  closed  doors, 

maybe  ? 

f  wonder  when  some  sporta  will  appear  on  the  sports 
pjtgre.  Wait  till  next  year.  Perhaps  by  then  some  of  my 
gripes  will  have  been  ^^nswered  and  Brandeis  will  get  off 
im  the  right  f o^i — ftport«~wi^.  But  I  tend  to  doubt  it 


Champion  Boston  Celtics,  N 
"Swede"  Nelson,  Bud  Collins, 
D.  Leo  Monahao;  Fran  Rosa, 
and  such  Brand#is  officialdom 
as  Deans  Morrissey,  Sacks, 
Zion,  and  DriscoU. 

Irving  Olin,  Director  of  Ath- 
letics, has  organized  the 
Awards  Banquet  as  a  first  step 
in  recreating  the  athletic  at- 
mosphere at  Brandeis.  Although 
Olin's  first  year  at  Brandeis 
has  been  rather  unsuccessful  in 
regard  to  won -lost  records,  he 
has  attempted  to  mstill  in  the 
athletes  a  certain  desire  and 
pride  about  participating  in 
Brandeis  athletics.  The  Awards 
Banquet  serves  as  one  way  of 
recognizing  the  boys'  achieve- 
ments and  efforts  throughout 
the  entire  year. 

The  Banquet  will  honor  the 
135  boys  who  have  participated 
in  soccer,  basketball,  freshman 
basketball,  fencing,  wrestling 
tennis,  baseball,  cross  country 
and  track.  Forty-five  guests 
have  been  invited  to  partake  in 
the  ceremonies.  Dean  Leonard 
Zion  will  present  the  invoca- 
tion and  Irv  Olin  will  make  the 
introductions.  Art  "Bud"  Col- 
lins, former  Brandeis  tennis 
coach,  and  syndicated  colum- 
nist for  the  Boston  Globe,  will 
act  as  Master  of  Ceremonies 

The  Guest  Speakers  will  t>e 
N.  "Swede"  Nelson  and  Walter 
Brown.  Nelson  played  football 
at  Harvard  University  and  has 
coached  several  professional 
All-Star  football  games  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National 
Football  League  He  is  Chair 
man  of  the  Bu^er  Lowe  Com 
mittc"  which  .selects  the  out 
standir.K  college  football  play- 
er in  New  England  Walter 
Brown  IS  known  as  "Mr.  Indoor 
Sports"  in  Boston  He  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Champion 
Celtics,  owner  of  the  Boston 
Bruins,  and  President  of  Bos- 
ton Garden. 

Mr  John  Hughes  will  pre- 
.sent  the  Soccer  Awards  and 
I>ean  Kermit  C  Morrissey  will 
present  the  Larry  Wein  Most 
Valuable  Player  Award  for 
Soccer  Coach  Marty  Martinian 
will  present  the  Fencing 
Awards  Mike  Azzone  will  con- 
fer the  Baseball  Awards  and 
Coach  Emmanuel  Flumere  will 
award  the  honors  for  Golf. 

Coach  Irv  Olin  will  officiate 
over  the  tendering  of  the  Bas- 
ketball Awards  The  Ace  Wein 
stein  Most  Valuable  Player 
Award  will  be  presented  by 
Hean  I.  Milton  S»cks  The  Sam 
Browne  Award  for  Harry  Stein 
Memorial  Award  will  be  im- 
parted by  Assistant  Dean  Mat- 
thew Sgan.  The  Joseph  M  Lin- 
sey  Most  Improved  Player  will 


be  given  by  Mr.  Linsey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Hubie  LeBIanc  will  preserit 
Vaniity  Club  Leading  Scorer 
Award.  Cliff  Sundberg,  faculty 
manager,  will  present  Stu  Paris 
with  the  1000  Point  Award. 
Coach  Gene  Booth  will  confer 
the  Mickey  Fisher  Memorial 
Award  to  the  Outstanding 
Freshman  basketball  player. 

Tennis  Coach  William  Hob- 
litzell  will  award  a  special  tro- 
phy for  Tennis  Sportsmanship 
and  Effort  while  Bud  Collins 
will  present  the  Art  "Bud"  Col- 
lins Most  Valuable  Player 
Award  for  Tennis  Special 
Awards  include  the  Morris 
Sepinick  Sportsmanship  Award 
presented  by  Nathan  Sepinick 
to   the   most   deserving   athlete 


in  the  sclKK>i.  The  Ida,  Joseph 
and  Harry  Stein  Award  for  the 
Outstanding  Student  Athlete, 
which  was  given  this  afternoon 
at  the  Awards  Assembly,  will 
be  conferred  by  Dean  Morris- 
sey. Jeff  Cohen  will  render 
the  Brandeis  Athlete's  Unsung 
Hero  Award  as  a  representative 
of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Forty-nine  freshman  awards 
will  be  given  which  represents 
a  milestone  in  Brandeis  ath- 
letics. AD  Olin  is  working  un- 
der the  premise  that  achieve- 
ment deserves  to  be  recognized 
and  an  Awards  Banquet  pro- 
vides the  best  opportunity  to 
honor  the  school's  athletes  and 
create  a  cadre  upon  which  he 
hopes  to  build  successful  ath- 
letic teams  in  the  future. 


Netmen 
Against 


Sans  Victories 
Babson,  Bates 


By  LUCIEN  FONTAINE 

It  appears  very  unlikely  that  there  is  such  a  thing  hA 
a  home  court  advantage  in  tennis  because  the  Brandeis 
tennis  team  had  an  icy  2-4  record  on  its  own  courts  thus 
far,  while  compiling  a  2-3  record  on  the  road.  The  latest  of 

its  setbacks  have  been  against<iK 

Babson      (here)      and      Bates '  ^^^^^j^,^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ,^^ 
(away)      Both     defeats    w  e  r  e  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^ 

somewhat    stinging    because|      ^he   Hamilton  Quad   delega- 
Brandeis  has  beaten  Babson  for ,  ^^„  ^  ^^  ^  ^.  » 

the   last   two   years   and   lost   a    .  .     .  -        /.  . 

close  one  to   Bales  awhile 
5  4 


The  lone  highlight  of  these 
matches  was  the  individual  tri- 
umph of  Burt  Strug  over  hiii 
opponent  at  bates.  Since  the 
team  lost  8-1.  It  was  the  second 
lijiie  this  year  that  the  steady 
lefty  had  averted  a  shut-out 
Plagued  by  a  sore  ankle  which 
he  suffered  early  in  the  first 
set,  Strug  was  extended  before 
he  won  8-6  The  ankle  was  no 
impediment  in  the  second  set 
however,  because  he  took  this 
one  with  relative  ease,  fi-0 
Next  year  the  team  will  miss 
the  services  of  this  departing 
senior,  whose  6-5  singles  record 
war.  the  best  on  the  club 

There  was  a  slight  change  in 
the  script  for  the  Babson  match 
because  Brandeis  kept  missing 
ihetr  lines  and  lost  this  one 
9-0  The  team  was  within  two 
p<>ints  of  picking  up  a  singles 
victory  and  a  few  away  from 
a  doubles  victory,  but  these 
coveted  pointji  were  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Freshman  Art  Al- 
schuler  and  sophomore  Bob 
Aaronson  looked  impressive  in 
this  doublej   match   and  will 


Sport  in  Short 


been  quite  large.  In  addition  to 
****^' I  Al'ichuler.  there  are  two  fine 
singN»s  players  in  Dave  Gerstel 
^nd  Gerry  Katz,  along  with 
hard  -  hitting  Howie  Pearlman. 
FVarlman  or  "Andres",  as  he 
is  known  by  his  teammates 
(after  the  Spanish  star  Andres 
Gimeno  who  plays  with  the 
same  kind  of  reckless  abandon) 
is  equipped  with  a  punitive 
overhead,  the  finest  on  the 
team.  With  such  a  crop  of 
frerfimen,  tennis  is  in  no  dan- 
ger here  for  a  long  time. 

A  rather  reluctant  farewell 
is  due  seniors  Strug  and  Jon 
i  Cohen,  whose  ability  and  an- 
tics will  be  alluded  to  in  years 
to  C3me  It  will  be  tough  filling 
the  sneakers  of  Cohen  at  num- 
ber I  and  Strug  at  number  3 
but  resourceful  Coach  Bill 
HoWitzell  should  have  no  truu- 
b!ee 

The  team  engages  Harvard 
Tuesday — which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered a  quirk  in  the  schedule 
because  the  Crimson  match  will 
U;  an  interesting  but  mere 
formality.  They  journey  to  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Wed- 
nesday and  close  out  the  sea- 
son here  against  Tufts  on  Mon- 
day. It  will  be  Ton  Cohwi's  Ian*, 
match  before  he  leaves  to  play 
mixed  dcubles  at  Wimbledon 
with  Miss  Maria  Bueno  of  Bra- 


The     Brandeis    Track    Team 

achieved  iti*  finest  performance 

of  the  season   last  Saturday  as 

the  trackslers  placed  second  in 
a  triangular  meet  with  Colby 
College  and  Nichois  Colby  won 
the  meet  by  a  score  of  79- 
62-35.  In  the  running  events 
Brandeis  outscored  its  oppo- 
nents by  a  score  of  43  to  23. 
Ed  Gasto.iguay  and  Don  Flor- 
man  starred  as  they  took  four 
first   places  between   them. 

Ed  Gastonguay  racked  up  a 
pheriomenal  17  points  as  he 
took  three  firsts  and  one  third. 
Ed  won  the  quarter  mile,  the 
half  mile  in  1  59.6,  and  then 
the  two  mile  in  10.25.  His  time 
in  the  two-mile  run  was  thirty 
seconds  faster  than  his  previoui 
low  Ed  also  took  third  in  the 
100  Florman  won  the  mile  In 
a  time  of  4;32.  was  second  in 
the  half,  and  also  took  two 
fo'jrtha  in  other  ninn'ng  event*. 

Tommy  O'Callaghan  threw 
the  javelin  175  feet  and  easily 
took  first  place.  Jo«  Perkins 
wot  the  100  and  aUo  tike  220. 
Mike  Gundle.  of  Kansas  fame, 
took  a  second  In  the  440  yard 
run.  a  third  ha  the  hop-«te»- 
and-jumn,  aftd  fourth  in  the 
440  hurdlea.  George  Saltoti  won 


the  high  jump  With  a  jump  of 

six  feet  even,  and  Harvey  Ross 

placed  third    Chrin  Ray  placed 

fourth    in    the    440    and    Chris 

McLaughlin  took  a  third  in  the 

mile. 

•  •  • 

The  Baseball  Team  scored  its 
first  victory  of  the  season  over 
Norwich  las*  Saturday.  The 
Judges  rebounded  from  an  ea»-l- 
ier  morning  defeat  to  whin  the 
Cadets  7-4.  Northeastern*  had 
shut  out  the  baaeballers  12-0 
in  the  nr>oming  contest.  Jim 
Boyce,  a  freshman,  pitched  the 
Judges  to  victory  on  a  10- hit 
performance.  The  Judges  col- 
lected 13  hits  in  their  conquest 
of  the  boys  in  green.  Larry 
Lessard  hit  the  Judges'  only 
home  run  of  the  season  with 
no-one  on.  Marty  Boudreau 
doubled  in  two  of  the  Judges' 
runs  in  the  four-run  second. 
0         •         • 

The  Lacrosse  Club  played  iti 
first  home  game  of  the  season 
against  UMass  last  Sunday.  The 
siickmen  put  uo  a  valiant  ef- 
fort but  went  down  to  defeat 
by  a  15-1  score.  Yet  the  game 
was  well-played  and  that  elu- 
sive Ivy  Crown  is  not  too  iar 
awoj. 
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Students  and  faculty 
who  are  journeying  to  for- 
eig:n  chmes  this  suniner 
are  inyitod  to  write  appro- 
priate artiekas  for  pabttca- 
tion  In  next  yeftr's  Jostice. 
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